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INTRODUCTOEY  ESSAIT 


CHARACTER  AND  SOCIETY  OE  THE  MIDDLE  AGES 


BY    REV.    JOHN  LORD. 


"Did  vou  eyer  rend  Froiasaitl**  said  daverhoiua. 

"No !"  was  Morton's  answer. 

"  1  have  half  a  mind,"  returned  Claverhouse,  "  to  contrive  yolAhouId  have  six  months 
imiprisonment,  in  order  to  procure  you  that  pleasure.  His  chapters  inspire  me  with  more 
enthusiasm  than  even  poetry  itself.  And  the  noble  Canon,  with  what  true  chivalrous 
feeling  he  confines  bis  beautiful  expressions  of  sorrow  for  the  death  of  the  gallant  and 
hiffh-bred  knight,  of  whom  it  was  a  pity  to  see  the  fall,  such  was  his  loyalty  to  his  king, 
pure  faith  to  his  religion,  hardihood  toward  his  enemy,  and  fidelity  to  his  lady  love !" 

Old  Mortality. 


Oss  o''  ihe  last  things  to  be  expected  in  an  essay  like  this,  is  a 
panegyric  of  those  Chronicles  which  have  stood  the  test  of  nearly 
five  centuries,  and,  from  the  time  they  first  appeared,  have  been  the 
admiration  of  genius  in  every  country  of  Europe.  Who  can  add  to 
the  praises  of  St.  Palaye,  of  Montaigne,  of  Gray,  and  sir  Walter 
Scott !  Froiasavt — "  the  Herodotus  of  a  barbarous  age,  with  his  sim- 
ple curiosityand  religious  credulity,"  has  been  the  delight,.for  ages, 
of  alt  who  love  to  read 

**  Of  bold  men*s  bloody  combatings  and  gentle  ladies'  tears.** 

He  has  presented  a  living  picture  of  Europe  in  its  boisterous 
spring-time,  with  all  its  tumultuous  pleasures,  its  chivalric  glories, 
and  its  magnificent  superstitions.  He  has  given  us  a  type  both  of 
the  splendor  and  the  decline  of  the  heroic  world.  He  has  transmitted 
to  posterity  biilliant  examples  of  dauntless  heroism,  and  perfect 
models  of  veproachless  chivalry.  With  the  sympathy  and  spirit  of 
an  eye-witness,  and  with  the  frankness  of  an  old  priest,  anxious  to 
entertain  his  noble  patron  with  as  good  a  story  as  was  consistent 
with  truth,  he  has  detailed  the  most  eventful  exploits  of  our  ances- 
tors, in  one  of  the  most  interesting  periods  of  English  history,  and 
one  of  the  most  exciting  epochs  in  the  progress  of  civilization.  He 
has  described,  with  a  most  charming  simplicity,  even  with  dramatic 
power,  all  that  can  excite  curiosity  in  the  usages  of  feudal  warfare, 
in  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  nobles,  in  the  squabbles  of  priests,  and  in 
the  amusements  of  that  class  with  whom  he  associated.  It  is  true, 
that  his  Chronicles  chiefly  pertain  to  battles  and  sieges,  to  marches 
and  warriors,  to  tournaments  and  tilts,  to  loves  and  wassailings;  but 
his  age  was  warlike,  and  none  for  whom  he  wrote  had  an  ear  for 
anything  but  the  martial  and  the  romantic.  He  describes  the  spirit 
■>f  his  age,  with  fidelity  and  minuteness,  without  stopping  to  make 
philosophical  generalizations,  and  ingenious  theories  on  the  progress 
of  civilization.  He  did  not  pretend  to  be  an  historian  in  the  modern 
seiwe,  and  he  did  not  profess  to  reason  concerning  the  interests  of 
society  with  the  spirit  ,of  a  philosophei-  He  was  a  chronicler — a 
•tory-teller — a, delineator  of  men  and  manners  as  he  saw  them — as 
he  knew  them.  And  it  is  his  candor,  his  talent  of  observation,  and 
his  liveliness  in  detail,  which  give  value  to  the  book  on  which  he 
spent  his  life.  "  It  is  history,"  says  Montaigne,  "  naked  and  un- 
adorned; every  one  may  profit  from  it  according  to  the  depths  of  his 
understanding." 

Nor  are  the  subjects  which  he  narrates  with  so  much  spirit,  with, 
'jut  interest.  "  The  age  of  chivalry  indeed  is  gone."  We  have 
Viled  away  its  helmets  and  its  spears :  and  its  blazonry  is  invested 
with  a  more  poetic  chaiin.  Still  we  love  the  past — we  love  the 
heroic  in  man's  history.  We  hate  to  divest  it  even  of  its  fictions. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  proved  how  deep  the  sympathy  exists  for  the  chiv- 
alric  glories.  The  independent  spirit  of  chivalry,  bent  on  the  accom. 
plishment  of  lofty  ends,  without  calculation  of  chances,  or  fear  of 
failure  so  generous  in  action,  so  munificent  in  courtesy,  so  frank  in 
friendship,  and  so  gallant  in  danger,  ever  must  have  rare  attraction 
to  tha  enthusiastic  and  the  aspiring.  There  is  something  peculiarly 
delightful  and  exciting  in  those  stories  which  represent  the  hero  of 
the  middle  ages,  loyal  and  brave,  superbly  mounted,  cased  in  glitter- 
ing steel,  surrounded  by  his  men-at-arms,  and  issuing  forth  from  his 
lordly  castle,  in  quest  of  adventures,  or  on  an  errand  of  love.  Who 
does  not  love  to  read  of  the  fair  and  haughty  dames  encouraging 
tl.eir  champions  at  the  tilt,  and  rewarding  their  valor  with  sacred 
banners  and  embroidered  scarfs,  worked  with  their  own  bands? 


Who  does  not  dwell  with  delight  on  the  gorgeous  description  of  the 

tournament,  where  the  place  inclosed  for  combat  "is  surrounded 
with  sovereigns  and  bishops  and  barons,  and  all  that  rank  and  beauty 
had  ennobled  among  the  fair ;  when  the  combatants,  covered  with 
shining  armor,  and  only  known  by  a  device  or  emblazoned  shield, 
issued  forth,  not  without  danger,  to  win  the  prize  of  valor,  bestowed 
by  the  queen  of  beauty,  amid  the  animating  music  of  minstrels,  and 
the  shouts  of  the  assembled  multitude  1" 

The  Chronicles  of  Froissart  are  not  only  a  faithful  mirror  of  his 
age,  which  is  all  we  want  in  chronicles,  but  the  age  itself  .6  one  of 
the  most  interesting  in  the  history  of  Europe.  It  was  an  epoch. 
Society  was  passing  through  a  new  transformation.  It  was  the 
spring-time  of  European  society,  when  the  principles,  which  now 
agitate  it,  were  then  in  the  process  of  development,  and  when  the 
institutions,  which  now  are  our  pride  and  glory,  were  springing  up 
amid  chills  and  storms.  A  brilliant  morning  had  dawned  upon 
Europe,  and  the  noxious  vapors  of  a  long  night  of  one  thousand  years 
were  vanishing  away  before  the  rising  sun  of  modern  civilization. 
In  the  fourteenth  century,  commenced  the  strife  of  new  principles, 
the  clash  of  new  interests,  and  the  rise  of  new  powers.  We  behold 
a  period  of  experiments,  of  combinations,  and  of  reform.  We  see 
the  conflict  of  factions,  and  orders,  and  Interests,  and  new  and  grand 
developments  of  character  and  passion.  We  contemplate  the  con- 
flict of  faith  with  reason,  of  aristocracy  with  democracy,  of  monarchy 
with  republicanism,  and  of  papacy  with  dissent.  In  the  whirl  of 
contending  principles  and  interests,  we  see  the  bursting  forth  of  new 
and  unknown  energies.  Commerce,  manufactures,  and  agriculture 
received  a  new  impulse.  The  fine  arts  attained  the  perfection  of  the 
antique  models.  Poetry  became  again  inspired,  and  science  sought 
for  elementary  principles.  There  was  no  monument  of  ancient 
genius  which  was  not  rivalled.  There  was  no  subject  which  philos- 
ophy did  not  investigate.  There  was  no  climate  which  adventurous 
curiosity  did  not  explore.  There  was  an  unprecedented  brilliancy 
of  intellectual  effort,  and  an  unknown  energy  of  moral  purpose. 
Everywhere  there  was  a  vast  expenditure  of  physical,  intellectual 
and  moral  energies.  To  this  era  we  trace  the  admission  of  commons 
into  legislatures,  the  disfranchisement  of  slaves,  and  the  freedom  of 
cities.  This  was  the  period  of  popular  insurrections,  and  of  general 
fermentation.  In  this  period  Roman  jurisprudence  was  revived, 
universities  were  established,  the  modern  languages  created,  the 
Bible  was  translated,  printing,  gunpowder  and  the  mariner's  com. 
pass  were  invented,  and  reUgious  and  civil  liberty  dawned. 

Since  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  there  have  been,  strictly 
speaking,  but  two  great  epochs  in  European  society.  The  one  was 
that  just  referred  to,  the  other  that  which  succeeded  the  dissolution 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  When  the  vices  of  self-interest  had  eaten 
out  the  vitals  of  the  state  ;  when  there  was  left  no  longer  a  material 
on  which  either  Christianity  or  literature  could  work,  and  both  were 
equally  corrupted  ;  when  luxury,  egotism,  sensuality  and  unreasona. 
ble  pride  characterized  the  privileged  classes  ;  while  poverty,  mean- 
ness and  excessive  degradation  were  the  misfortunes  of  the  mil. 
lions ;  when  all  the  wealth  of  the  empire  was  concentrated  among 
a  few  enervated  aristocrats,  and  there  waa  no  longer  a  centr^ 
power  to  preserve  order  or  law  in  the  provinces,  or  even  to  keep 
the  emperors  on  their  throne ;  when,  in  short,  there  was  a  dissolu. 
tion  of  all  the  bonds  of  society,  then  God  sent  violence  on  the  earth 
The  barbarians  advanced  from  their  forests,  to  conquer,  to  deso. 
late,  and  to  reconstruct.  In  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  was  that 
mixture  of  races  and  languages  and  institutions,  when  all  the 
elements  of  the  Roman  and  Barbaric  world  were  mingled  together 
that  fgrms  the  first  great  epoch  of  European  society.  And  tins  era 
was  disastrous  in  the  extreme.  Society  was  depressed  to  a  greater 
degree  than  at  any  other  time  in  the  history  of  Europe.  There  was 
incessant  anarchy.  The  strong  preyed  upon  the  weak,  and  the  law 
of  brute  force  was  terribly  triumphant.  Chriitianity  was  only  "  a 
dim  taper  which  had  need  of  snuffing."    Mo  al  power  was  weak 
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Treaeheiy,  rapine,  lust  and  murder  were  the  characteristic  vices  of 
the  times.  Europe  seemed  destined  to  worse  evils  than  those  which 
disgraced  the  Roman  world.  But  these  evils  passed  away.  Crea. 
tion  succeeded  destruction.  From  the  disordered  elements  of  human 
strife,  and  the  restless  heavings  of  human  passion,  there  was  heard, 
at  last,  a  "  melodious  birt'h.s  jng,"  and  in  praise  of  Him  who  overrules 
disastrous  changes  for  theuliimate  good  of  man. 

But  the  great  evils  and  commotions  incident  to  such  a  revolution 
did  not  pass  away  until  Charlemagne,  after  a  long  reign  of  fiftyyears, 
had  fulfilled  his  mission ;  until  he  had  stopped  Barbarian  invasion, 
had  centralized  power,  and  had  given  to  ecclesiastics  authority,  as  a 
counterpoise  to  the  power  of  nobles. 

From  his  death,  may  be  dated  what  historians  have  been  pleased 
to  call  the  "  dark  ages,"  the  period  of  repose  between  two  exciting 
epochs.  Society  settled  down  under  the  control  of  two  great  princi- 
ples, the  aristocratic  and  tjie  autocratic,  the  government  of  nobles, 
ajd  of  priests.  Then  feudalism  and  the  papacy  were  ripened  into 
universal  coercive  systems. 

Under  the  operation  of  these  systems,  society  seemed  both  slug, 
gish  and  torpid.  During  the  500  years  in  which  they  flourished, 
there  is  but  little  to  interest  the  superficial  or  unreflecting  mind. 
There  were  no  great  political  events,  no  great  military  enterprises, 
except  the  Crusades,  no  brilliant  discoveries,  no  great  attainments, 
no  striking  advances  in  civilization.  Society  seemed  to  move  round 
in  a  continual  circle,  as  incapable  of  progression  as  it  was  of  rest. 
Barons  and  priests  shared  between  them  the  government  and  the 
wealth  of  Europe. 

Neither  of  the  systems,  which  form  the  chief  object  of  our  interest 
in  the  history  of  Christendom  for  500  years,  are  to  be  praised  or 
admired,  except  so  far  as  they  were  adapted  to  the  times.  In  view 
of  the  times,  however,  they  both  answered  useful  ends,  and  are  never 
to  be  spoken  of  with  unmitigated  contempt  or  censure. 

The  feudal  system  prevented  the  people  from  roving  robbers,  and 
from  the  aggressions  of  powerful  chieftains,  except  those  who  were 
licensed  to  oppress  them.  Oppression  ever  has  been  the  fate  of  the 
poor  man.  It  was  less,  however,  under  baronial  rule  than  before 
feudalism  was  established.  The  serf  was  indeed  compelled  to  labor 
like  a  slave.  He  was  crushed  beneath  the  iron  weight  of  a  martial 
aristocracy.  His  tears  were  often  unheeded,  and  his  sorrows  re- 
ceived no  sympathy.  Feudalism  begat  in  the  breast  of  the  haughty 
and  isolated  baron,  the  pride  of  birth,  and  the  feeling  of  personal  con- 
sequence. It  developed  all  the  selfishness  of  an  uncultivated  nature, 
and  prevented  the  appreciation  of  the  miseries  of  dependents ;  and  it 
destroyed  elevation  of  sentiment  among  the  people  themselves,  led 
to  mean  servility,  to  poverty  and  dependence  ;  and,  for  these  rea- 
sons, the  system  was  detestable,  and  the  remembrance  of  it  painful 
to  the  peasantry  of  Europe.  But  it  had  a  bright  side,  if  we  consider 
the  times  in  which  it  flourished,  and  that  state  of  utter  disorganiza- 
tion and  wretchedness,  from  which  it  rescued  society  in  the  seventh 
century.  It  developed  the  character  of  woman,  and  led  to  the 
appreciation  of  her  virtues.  The  Germanic  nations  had  ever  held 
woman  in  veneration.  In  their  ancient  forests  they  looked  upon 
her  as  a  superior  being.  But  this  natural  veneration,  which  neither 
Greek  nor  Roman  shared,  even  in  the  most  brilliant  periods  of  an- 
cient civilization,  even  when  Christianity  had  developed  the  heroism 
of  the  female  martyr,  was  ripened  into  idolatry  under  the  influence 
of  feudalism.  Woman,  shut  up  in  a  castle  with  her  lord,  made  her 
influence  felt.  The  baron  perceived  her  virtues,  and  honored  them. 
He  made  her  his  equal  companion.  He  made  her  the  object  of  his 
devotion.  In  the  feudal  castle  of  the  dark  ages,  woman's  worth  was 
first  perceived,  and  first  acknowledged ;  and  the  appreciation  of  this 
worth  led  to  enthusiasm.  Chivalry  received  its  attractive  form. 
"  The  love  of  God  and  the  ladies,  was  enjoined  as  a  simple  duty, 
and  he  who  was  faithful  to  his  mistress,  was  sure  of  salvation  in  the 
theology  of  castles,  if  not  of  cloisters."  Women  were  present  in 
tournaments,  and  in  feasts,  and  in  alt  amusements.  A  lady  did  not 
disdain  to  have  a  falcon  on  her  wrist,  and  a  grayhound  following 
her.  For  her,  the  wandering  minstrel  sang  the  strains  of  heroism 
and  love.  Under  her  protection,  sentimental  poetry  was  cultivated. 
Not  only  were  knights  proud  to  utter  her  praises  in  the  songs  of 
Provence,  but  grave  scholars  forgot  their  studies  in  the  composition 
of  lyrics,  whose  pensiveness  and  devotion  would  have  surprised  and 
amused  the  amatory  poets  of  antiquity.  "  You  composed,"  said 
Eloise  to  Abelard,  who  had  learned  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine  the 
amorous  dialect  of  Thoulouse,  "  many  verses,  so  sweet  both  in  their 
language  and  melody,  that  your  name  was  incessantly  in  the  mouths 
of  all." 

Feudalism  not  only  led  to  the  appreciation  of  woman's  wofth,  and 
ripened  respect  for  her  into  devotion  and  gallantry,  but  it  deveU 
oped,  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  the  sentiment  of  loyalty,  attach- 
ment to  country,  attachment  to  friends,  attachment  to  truth.  This 
■oyalty,  applied  to  everything,  was  an  antidote  in  the  midst  of  pris- 
ms J  in  the  minds  of  serfs  ;  in  the  minds  of  barons.  Treachery  and 
hypocrisy  became  detestable.  Courtesy,  magnanimity,  courage,  hos. 
pitality,  became  the  virtues  of  the  age.  Great  deeds  were  done  in 
obedience  to  this  principle,  by  the  fraternity  of  knights.  The  baron 
•brsook  his  castle,  and  the  peasant  his  hut,  to  maintain  the  honor  of 
a  family,  or  to  preserve  the  sacredness  of  a  vow.  It  was  this  senti. 
mem  ol  loyalty,  which  made  the  poor  serf  patient  in  his  toils,  and 


serene  in  his  sorrows.  It  enabled  his  master  to  brava  all  phyaicaJ 
evils,  and  eqjoy  a  sort  of  spiritual  romance.  It  bound  th^  peasant  to 
his  master,  and  his  master  to  his  king.  It  was  the  principle  needed 
to  counteract  the  miseries  of  an  infant  state  of  civilization. 

So  of  the  other  institution  which  exercised  so  powerful  an  Influ- 
ence in  the  middle  ages :  it  is  to  be  respected  amid  all  its  eviUs, 
No  Protestant  can  love  that  system  of  ecclesiastical  encroachment 
and  fraud  which  the  papacy  encouraged,  and  no  one  would  wish  to 
see  it  restored ;  nor  should  its  corruptionB  be  excused,  or  denied. 
Still,  the  papacy  fulfilled  a  noblo  mission  in  a  turbulent  and  ignorant 
age.  It  was  a  paternal  authority,  congenial  to  the  minds  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Gothic  raceSf  They  beheld,  in  the  pope,  their 
spiritual  father,  the  vicegerent  of  the  Invisible  King,  who  held  in 
his  hands  the  keys  of  heaven  and  hell.  When  no  earthly  influ. 
ence  cbuld  restrain  the  lawless  passions  of  the  violent  nobility,  they 
were  curbed  by  the  power  of  a  ghostly  superstition.  They  could 
not  see  their  children  refused  the  rights  of  baptism  :  they  could  not 
behold  their  relatives  refused  admission  into  heaven  :  they  could  not 
stand  before  the  terrors  of  that  awful  anathe,Aa  which  consigned 
them  to  the  wrath  of  God.  Priestly  power  is  bad  enough,  especially 
when  abused  ;  but  it  is  better  than  none.  I  question  whether  any 
other  power  than  that  which  the  Christian '  clergy  exercised  in  the 
middle  ages,  though  based  on  supersitious  fear,  could  have  restrained 
the  outbreak  of  fiery  and  destructive  passions  in  the  breasts  of 
the  impetuous  barons.  Moreover,  the  papacy  was  a  great  eentrai 
power,  needed  to  control  the  princes  of  Europe,  and  settle  the  difli. 
culties  which  arose  between  them.  The  popes,  whatever  may  have 
been  their  personal  character,  were  conservators  of  peace.  They 
preserved  unity  amid  anarchy,  and  restrained  the  impulses  of  pas- 
sionate kings.  Again,  the  papacy,  in  its  best  ages,  is  thought  by 
many  profound  historians  to  have  been  democratic  in  its  sympathies. 
It  guarded  the  interests  of  the  people  :  it  preserved  them  from  the 
violence  of  their  oppressors  :  it  furnished  a  retreat,  in  monasteries, 
for  the  contemplative,  the  suffering,  the  afflicted,  and  the  poor.  The 
monks  and  nuns  were  taught  by  their  quiet  and  industrious  life,  that 
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An  higher  than  the  warrior*!  excellence ; 
That  vast  and  sudden  deeds  of  violenGe, 
Adventures  wild,  and  wonden  of  the  moment 
These  are  not  they  which  generate 
The  calm  and  hliaafid  and  endurine  vUeJUy" 

From  their  "  beehives  of  industry,"  probably  disgraced  by  the  vices 
of  concubinage  and  the  follies  of  asceticism,  they  only  issued  to  relieve 
the  helpless,  to  succor  the  distressed,  to  teach  the  ignorant,  and  to  ad- 
minister celestial  consolation. 

It  is  in  this  view  that  the  civil  and  religious  structure  of  society  in 
the  dark  ages  should  be  viewed — as  full  of  defects,  if  it  were  applied 
to  modem  life,  when  the  blessings  it  formerly  bestowed  now  proceed 
from  other  sources  :  but,  after  all,  as  admirably  adapted  to  the  times, 
and  as  indicating  that  superintending  power  which  only  gradually 
renovates  the  condition  of  society.  And,  so  long  as  this  structure 
was  adapted  to  the  times,  it  is  both  uncharitable  and  unphilusopbical 
to  condemn  it,  certainly  with  wholesale  abuse. 

It  is  also  in  view  of  the  evils  attending  the  new  structure  which 
the  barbarians,  unenlightened  by  science,  and  uninstructed  by  the 
experience  of  past  generations,  erected  upon  the  bleeding  surface  of 
the  earth,  so  long  disgraced  vvith  every  crime,  and  marked  by  every 
calamity,  that  so  many  have  denounced  the  middle  ages  as  a  period 
of  such  unmitigated  darkness  and  gloom.  The  times  were  dark  and 
gloomy  enough,  every  one  knows.  No  one,  in  this  age,  but  a  vision, 
ary  rhapsodist  of  the  olden  time,  would  'leny  the  despotism  of  an 
iron  age,  and  the  countless  miseries  of  r  ocond  infancy  of  society 
Who  would  coyer  up  the  cruelties  of  me  feudal  system,  or  excuse 
the  impostures  of'papal  Rorael  But  in  a  formative  state  of  society 
we  expect  disasters.  The  objects  of  nature,  moral  as  well  as  phys 
ical,  are  ever  slow  in  arriving  at  maturity.  Barbarians  could  not  be 
civilized  in  a  day,  especially  under  the  guidance  of  a  corrupted 
Christianity.  It  is  something  if  we  discern  in  them  the  elements  of 
a  noble  people.  Time  and  the  Gospel  would  develop  their  wasted 
energies.  They  were  inexperienced,  and  could  not  be  expected  to 
erect  upon  the  ruins  of  the  old  worid  a  faultless  structure.  They 
were  not  to  be  absolved  from  the  penalty  of  violating  natural  laws. 
They  were  ignorant,  and  hence  could  not  but  be  exposed  to  the  arts 
of  designing  priests.  They  were  rudte,  and  hence  must  endure 
poverty.  They  were  obliged  to  develop  from  themselves  the  sleeping 
germs  of  a  new  civiUzation.  They  were  doomed  to  many  sufferings, 
and  disgraced  by  many  crimes  in  the  days  of  their  pilgrimage ;  but 
they  were  guided  by  the  light  of  faith,  and  the  impulses  of  generous 
youth.  When,  at  l:\st,  they  reached  the  promised  land  of  liberty  and 
light,  they  found  many  treasures  which  had  escaped  the  wreck  of  the 
old  classic  world.  And,  then,  of  these  well-preserved,  but  long-des- 
pised Tsaaa,  they  erected  a  far  nobler  temple  than  pagan  antiquity 
had  seen,  which,  dedicated  to  the  God  of  Love,  still  remains  a  proud 
monument  of  their  native  genius,  and  a  glorious  emblem  of  their 
Christian  faith. 

Christianity,  in  that  dark  age,  while  it  shed  a  darkened  light,'whilo 
it  introduced  into  Europe  "the  gloomy  monk,"  "  the  military  prophet," 
"  the  prisstly  iJespot,"  "  the  superistitious  devotee,"  still  preserved  the 
beautiful  lluwors  of  humanity  to  more  fortunate  times.    In  the  mora; 
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eower  of  learning  and  sanctity  we  are  tempted  to  exclaim,  whh 
Digby,  tliese  Buraly  "  were  ages  of  highest  grace  to  man." 

Again,  the  Germanic  nations,  with  the  profoundest  respect  for  reli- 
gious institutions,  and  for  the  ministers  of  even  a  corrupted  Chris- 
tianity,  had  also  other  most  interesting  qualities  which  should  never 
be  overlooked,  even  in  their  barbarism  and  superstition.  They  had 
1  lofty  sense  of  personal  independence.  They  cherished  the  virtues 
of  disinterestedness  and  fidelity.  They  loved  social  pleasures,  the 
exercise  of  generous  courtesies,  and  the  exhibition  of  manly  and 
heroic  energies.  They  never  desponded  in  adversity.  They  grew 
stronger  after  defeat  and  disaster.  They  were  ever  greater  than 
their  circumstances.  There  was  an  undying  energy  in  their  souls. 
Nor  were  they  entirely  deficient  in  intellectual  force,  as  some  histo- 
rians, who  did  not  sympathize  with  their  physical  and  intellectual 
toils,  would  lead  us  to  suppose.  True,  they  made  no  valuable  addi- 
tions to  physical  science.  Utility  was  unto  them  the  perfection 
of  wisdom.  But  did  not  the  earlier  schoolmen  speculate  on  the 
highest  truths  of  philosophy,  and  teach  the  most  elevated  lessons  of 
moral  wisdom,  while  the  Norman  and  Proven9al  poets  excited,  by 
their  romantic  and  allegorical  songs,  the  enthusiasm  of  a  passionate 
people  ?  It  was  in  the  "  dark  ages,"  that  twenty.five  thousand  stu. 
dents  fiocked  to  Oxford,  and  thirty  thousand  to  Paris,  to  learn  theol- 
ogy, and  jurisprudence,  and  medicine.  It  was  in  these  slandered  ages 
that  we  perceive  the  "  living,  precious  germ  of  thought,"  the  most 
wonderfal  intellectual  activity  since  the  age  of  Pericles.  The  eight- 
een folio  volumes  of  Thomas  Aquinas  were  filled  with  much  else 
besides  mere  barbarous  wranglings.  "  The  schoolmen,"  says  Schle- 
gel,  "  displayed  not  only  the  most  subtle  reasonings  of  the  human 
mind,  but  the  most  refined  tenderness  of  the  enamored  heart."  Even 
Guizot  admits  "  that  they  had  merits  as  brilliant  as  they  were  varied, 
devoid  of  affectation  and  free  from  pedantry."  And  they  were  ele- 
vated in  their  solitary  toil  by  the  contemplation  of  boundless  truth. 
Life,  to  them,  was  not  in  palaces  and  gardens,  in  velvets  and  wines, 
in  chariots  and  horses.  They  made  wisdom  to  consist  in  the  tri- 
umph of  the  spiritual  over  the  animal,  and  prized  life  for  its  simple 
pleasures,  and  devout  contemplation.  They  may  not  have  attained 
these  exalted  ends,  but  their  respect  for  the  spiritual  in  man  was  pro- 
found. In  the  chaos  of  a  turbulent  age,  their  minds  acquired  force 
and  fire  :  they  shone  as  morning  stars  in  the  intellectual  and  moral 
firmament  of  Europe. 

But,  after  all,  the  middle  ages  can  never  be  adduced  to  show  a 
high  state  of  humanity.  It  was  a  period  in  which  great  energies 
were  preparing.  It  was  a  state  favorable  to  grand  developments, 
and  to  the  birth  of  new  ideas.  It  was  not  a  period  of  revolution  or 
excitement,  but  of  repose.  Everything  was  settled.  There  was  no 
Dreaking  the  iron  fetters  which  feudalism  had  forged.  There  was 
no  resisting  the  spiritual  despotism  which  the  clergy  exercised.  The 
thraldom  of  opinions  was  too  strong  to  be  assailed.  Those  who 
were  impatient  and  inquiring  were  persecuted.  The  church  was 
opposed  to  reformation  of  any  sort,  and  was  particularly  hostile  to 
free  inquiry. 

But  the  age  is  instructing  to  contemplate,  as  a  preparation  for  a 
sreat  and  new  order  of  things,  and  for  the  gradual  developraeat  of 
Christian  ideas.  It  is  only  these  ideas  which  can  give  grandeur  to 
any  history.  Since  these  ideas  are  seen  in  all  the  struggles  of  our 
fathers  in  their  long  pilgrimage,  let  us  be  impressed  with  the  morals 
which  they  teach.  It  may  be  sad  to  see  so  nluch  human  sufiering, 
so  many  misdirected  energies,  such  incessant  blunders  and  follies. 
But  then  we  are  cheered  with  the  view  of  the  sufiering  poor 
man,  gradually  breaking  his  fetters,  becoming  civilized  by  art,  en- 
riched bj-  industry,  and  powerful  by  association.  We  see  him  at 
length  learning  his  duties  from  the  Bible,  and  his  politics  from 
advancing  civilization.  His  mind  was  soon  to  receive  light  from 
Heaven,  and  his  soul  to  catch  fire  from  the  new  impulses  in,  action 
around  him. 

It  is  this  awakening  mercy  in  the  prospects  of  the  poor  man,  which 
constitutes  the  second  grand  epoch  in  European  history.  This  is 
the  epoch  in  which  Froissart  lived,  and  which  he  described,  with  so 
nmch  beauty  and  so  much  fascination.  As  the  high-born  old  canonist 
did  not  much  concern  himself  with  such  vulgar  affairs  as  commerce, 
and  the  revival  of  the"  spirit  of  liberty,  and  the  progress  of  manufac. 
tures,  or  even  the  studies  of  old  meditative  monks ;  and  as  all  these 
things  are  worthy  of  our  attention  in  the  history  of  the  times,  and 
indeed  according  to  modern  historians,  the  most  worthy,  because  they 
are  based  on  great  spiritual  ideas,  I  proceed  to  offer  a  few  remarks 
on  the  spirit  of  activity,  which  in  various  ways,  was  developed  in  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  A  glance  at  the  main  points  of 
interest,  in  this  exciting  era,  especially  after  allusion  to  the  sluggish 
and  sleepy  times  which  preceded  it,  may  prepare  the  reader  for  the 
greater  enjoyment  of  the  inimitable  Chronicler,  whose  writings  are 
"ortunately  placed  so  easily  within  his  reach. 

It  must  be  remembered  the  Crusades  were  ended.  Five  millions 
of  men  had  been  buried  in  the  plains  of  Asia.  No  immediate  tro- 
phies consoled  Europe  for  the  loss.  These  religious  wars  had  proved 
an  unmitigated  calamity.  The  object  of  the  brave  warriors  was  not 
attained,  although  at  one  time,  the  bloody  victors,  amid  the  loud  an- 
thems of  the  clergy,  had  ascended  the  hill  of  Calvary,  and  bedewed 
with  their  tears  the  monument  of  their  redemption.  Never  before, 
Vm  such  a  waste  of  treasure  ana  olood.    For  two  centuries,  Euro^ 


had  precipitated  itself  into  Asia,  and  had  gained  nothing  but  a  few 
cities  which  were  afterwards  lost.  Nor  can  these  martial  expeditions 
be  justified  on  any  principles,  either  of  Christianity  or  enlightened  rea. 
son.  Their  principle  was  a  savage  fanaticism  and  a  deadly  hate  of 
Mohammedanism,  because  chiefly  it  did  not  encourage,  and  perhaps 
persecuted  the  pilgrims.  Yet  the  power  by  which  they  were  sus- 
tained, was  grand,  because  it  was  spiritual.  None  but  the  ItaliaH 
merchants  ever  dreamed  of  gain ;  those  adventurers  sought  at  tbo 
holy  sepulchre,  no  religious  consolationB,  but  only  the  treasures  con- 
nected with  it.  But  the  gallant,  brave,  old  knights,  though  colieeted 
from  every  country  of  Europe,  were  bound  together  by  a  tpiritual 
idea.  It  was  to  rescue  the  sepulchre  from  pollution ;  it  was  to  get  a 
sight  of  the  holy  places  connected  with  the  sufferings  of  the  Saviour, 
not  to  get  treasures  and  kingdoms,  which  sustained,  for  two  centu- 
ries, the  most  disastrous  wars  recorded  in  history.  The  enthusiastic 
and  chivalrous  heroes  of  the  middle  ages  were  animated  by  loftier 
desires  than  avarice  or  ambition,  or  even  gloiy  can  excite.  They 
showed  that  material  interests  oan  never  be  so  strong  as  spirttnal 
cravings,  even  though  they  may  be  fanatical. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  paint  the  history  of  the  Crusades.  But  was 
there  no  good  to  result  from  them  7  Were  such  enthusiasm  and  he- 
roism to  be  wasted,  without  accomplishing  anything?  Was  the 
flower  of  European  chivalry,  led  on  by  such  princes  as  Godfrey  and 
Hugh  the  great,  and  Raymond,  and  the  valiant  Bohemond,  and  the 
heroic  Tancred ;  and,  afterwards,  by  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  and 
Philip  of  France,  and  Frederic  of  Germany,  the  great  Barbarossa— 
were  all  the  vast  forces  which  the  great  monarchs  of  Europe  com 
manded  in  person,  and  inspired  with  all  the  enthusiasm  which  reli- 
gion and  chivalry  and  patriotism  could  excite — were  these  to  be 
buried  with  the  broken  columns  of  Asia  Minor  for  nothing  ?  No. 
Providence  is  prodigal  of  courage,  of  virtues,  of  sacrifices,  of  men, 
in  order  to  secure  important  ultimate  good.  From  the  graves  of  the 
Crusades  there  arose  a  spirit  which  gave  the  first  great  impulse  to 
civilization.  They  gave  the  first  shock  to  the  political  importance 
of  the  feudal  aristocracy.  The  estates  of  the  nobles  were  wasted  in 
these  wars,  but  the  gainers  were,  first,  the  monarchs  who  gathered 
around  their  thrones  despotic  power  ;  and,  secondly,  the  people  who 
secured  their  farms  and  their  shops.  The  cities  increased  in  popu- 
lation, in  consequence  of  the  impulse  which  arts  and  manufactures 
and  commerce  received,  and  then  the  people  in  the  cities  aspired  to 
political  independence.  By  clubbing  together,  they  discovered  they 
could  cope  successfully  with  any  feudal  force  which  could  be  arrayed 
against  ihem.  They  formed  political  combinations  as  a  counter- 
poise to  the  power  of  the  barons.  Europe  passed  from  feudal  vassal- 
age to  the  dominion  of  centralized  power,  whether  collected  around 
the  thrones  of  princes,  or  emanating  from  republics  and  free  cities 

The  Crusades  encouraged  commercial  enterprise.  The  warriore 
needed  ships,  and  the  Italian  merchants  lent  them  and  sold  them. 
Every  returning  vessel  from  Asia  brought  the  luxuries  of  the  East. 
The  silks  and  spices  of  India  were  thus  exchanged,  at  the  great  Eu- 
ropean markets,  for  iron  and  flax  and  wool  and  skins. 

Thus  an  active  intercourse  was  soon  established  between  the 
north  and  south  of  Europe.  Intercourse  brought  wealth.  It  brought 
more  than  wealth,  liberality  of  mind,  intelligence,  refinement  of  man- 
ners, courteous  habits,  generosity  and  faith.  It  is  this  liberality  and 
enlargement  of  mind,  which  is  the  greatest  moral  effect  of  the  Cru- 
sades, although,  in  many  cases,  it  was  indirect.  It  was  the  insula- 
tion of  nations  in  the  middle  ages,  which  was  a  great  cause  of  bar- 
barism. But,  by  the  Crusades,  nations  became  intermingled,  and 
learned  eaoh  other's  customs  and  laws.  Not  only  were  the  minds  of 
the  Crusaders  divested  of  many  prejudices  against  each  other,  but 
also  against  the*  Saracens.  Saladin  was  discovered  to  be  as  cour- 
teous and  brave  as  Richard.  The  habits  of  the  Musselmen  were 
found  to  be  more  courteous  and  generous  and  refined,  than  even  those 
of  their  invaders ;  and  the  Eastern  warriors  no  longer  appeared  as 
monsters,  but  as  elegant  strangers,  with  a  love  of  science  and  song. 
a  taste  for  architecture,  and  an  appreciation  of  the  beautiful.  The 
luxury  of  their  Sents,  the  richness  of  their  dresses,  the  polish  of  their 
manners,  the  vivacity  of  their  wit,  and  the  munificence  of  their  coun- 
try struck  the  rude  barbarians,  at  least,  with  surprise.  They  could 
not  detest  them  as  cordially  as  before.  They  saw  much  to  admire. 
And  then  they  ceased  to  exterminate  them.  The  Crusades  could 
not  be  sustained  so  soon  as  the  European  learned  liberality  of  mind. 
Fanaticiism  had  no  element  to  feed  on,  arid  died.  When  the  Crusa- 
ders returned,  the  storming  of  castles  seemed  a  small  affair.  They 
longed  for  great  conquests.  As  they  could  not  subdue  the  Moham 
medans,  they  resolved  to  subdue  each  other.  Hence  those  wars  be. 
tween  England  and  France  which  Froissart  chronicled. 

When  Froissart  appeared,  then  the  Crusades  had  ended,  but  mili- 
tary enthusiasm  was  not  extinct.  Chivalry,  as  an  institution,  was  at 
its  height.  A  spirit  of  enterprise  and  restless  excitement  pervaded 
the  European  mind.  The  rust  of  barbarism  was  worn  oft",  but  a  true 
civilization  was  not  established.  The  Hermit's  voice  had  not  been 
heard  in  vain.  He  had  inspired  Europe  with  the  passion  he  had  felt 
Those  passions,  being  fanatical,  had  led  their  victims  into  the  fire 
But,  rom  the  fire,  there  issued  a  voice  proclaiming  liberty  to  the 
poor  man.  Evil  was  succeeded  by  good.  The  "  world-PhtBnii" 
immolated  herself  in  flame,  that  she  might  sing  the  clearer  and  soai 
thehigh^T 
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Having  now  alluded  to  tnose  events  which  prepared  the  age  for 
the  great  convulsion  and  agitation  which  Froissart  witnessed  and 
described,  T  proceed  to  offer  a  few  observations  on  those  agitations. 

What  were  they  ?  They  were  the  conflict  of  spiritual  agencies — 
of  great  principles,  in  government,  and  in  religion,  and  in  social  life. 
What  were  these  principles  ? 

One  of  the  most  important  was  the  principle  of  association.  This 
taught  the  people  their  strength.  They  always  had  the  power,  but 
not  the  wisdom  to  combine  it.  Until  after  the  Crusades,  they  had 
never  dreamed  how  strong  they  were  when  united  for  the  attaintnent 
of  noble  ends.  Hence,  formerly,  they  were  oppressed  and  crushed  and 
mocked — ^in  Greece,  in  Rome,  in  Europe,  under  the  feudal  system. 
Bat,  hy  combinations,  they  could  resist  a  feudal  army,  they  could 
equip  a  merchant  fleet,  they  could  establish  a  foreign  factory.  This 
idea  of  association  became  the  soul  of  commerce  and  of  manufac. 
tures.  It  even  led  to  political  liberty.  It  extorted  from  monarchs 
those  charters  which  secured  the  farm  of  the  peasant  and  the  shop  of 
the  artificer.  It  restored  a  substance  and  a  life  to  the  people  in  all 
of  their  relations  and  transactions  with  superiors.  This  idea  is  at 
the  basis  of  popular  representation.  Nothing  could  resist  it.  It 
contained  a  great  source  of  power  and  popular  improvement.  The 
people,  having  learned  the  secret  of  strength,  never  for  a  moment 
forgot  it,  even  though  sometimes  repelled  by  a  superior  force.  Under 
Wat  Tyler,  they  marched  in  a  body  to  London,  and,  had  they  pos. 
sessed  a  little  more  experience,  would  have  extorted  from  the  trem- 
bling monarch  as  great  a  charter  of  privileges  as  the  barons  obtained 
from  John.  It  is  singular  to  see  how  this  idea  has  become  more  and 
more  important,  with  the  progress  of  society.  Nothing  now  is  at. 
tempted,  pf  any  magnitude  in  a  free  country,  without  a  combination. 
It  is  seen  in  all  the  ramifications  of  business,  in  all  the  mazes  of 
politics,  and  in  all  the  movements  of  philanthropy.  The  mill,  the 
rail-road,  the  insurance  oflice,  and  the  missionary  station,  prove  its 
present  and  increasing  agency.  It  breaks  the  chains  of  despotism, 
rebukes  injustice,  gives  teachers  to  the  people,  and  missionaries  to 
the  heathen.  It  gives  strength  to  the  people,  so  long  crushed  and 
mocked  by  their  superiors,  even  as  the  hair  of  Samson  enabled  him 
to  pull  down,  upon  the  heads  of  his  exulting  enemies,  the  ancient 
temple  of  the  Philistines. 

While,  in  the  age  of  Froissart,  the  principle  of  association  was 
building  fiee  cities,  and  encouraging  commerce,  and  reviving  arts, 
and  breaking  fetters,  and  securing  wealth  and  political  importance 
to  the  people,  the  idea  that  men  had  a  right  to  think  for  themselves 
was  agitated.  It  had  not,  indeed,  become  established,  nor  was  po. 
litical  liberty  established ;  but  the  idea  was  born  which  was  after^ 
wards  to  secure  it.  The  old  scholastics  had  emancipated  human 
reason  from  the  trammels  of  priestly  authority.  They  did  not  seek 
so  much  to  change  religious  opinions,  as  to  secure  the  light  of  free 
inquiry ;  and  this  was  Sie  great  point  of  dispute  between  the  church 
and  men  of  letters.  Aa  early  as  the  first  Crusade,  the  scholars  of 
Abelard  had  requested  him  to  give  them  "  some  philosophical  argu- 
ments— such  as  were  fit  to  satisfy  their  minds,"  "  They  begged," 
iays  Guizot,  "  that  he  would  instruct  them  not  only  to  repeat  what 
ne  taught  them,  but  "to  understand  the  same.  Especially,  said  they, 
s  it  necessary  that  we  should  strengthen  one  another  with  all  the 
itowers  of  reason,  so  that  in  questions  so  difficult  and  complicated  as 
ompose  the  substance  of  the  Christian  faith,'We  may  be  able  to  hin- 
der the  subtiliies  of  its  enemies  from  too  easily  corrupting  its  purity." 
Thus,  the  scholastic  philosophy  endeavored  to  satisfy  human  reason, 
and  to  triumph  over  an  imperious  authority.  Its  whole  tendency, 
therefore,  was  to  lead  to  intellectual  independence,  and  tlius  the  old 
Doctors  were  the  true  precursors  of  the  reformation  in  religion  and 
philosophy.  By  the  temerity  of  their  speculations,  they  taught  the 
human  mind  to  think  boldly,  and  raised  an  inquisitive  spirit  which  it 
was  impossible  to  repress.  It  is  this  inquisitive  spirit  which  is  the 
greatest  glory  of  the  age  of  Froissart.  Not  only  did  it  seek  to  explore 
unknown  seas,  and  discover  new  kingdoms,  but  incited  students  to 
pursue  every  department  of  litei'ature  and  science.  It  was  this  which 
revived  law,  and  medicine,  and  experimental  philosophy.  It  sent 
scholars  over  every  country  of  Europe  to  ransack  libraries,  and  col- 
lect manuscripts,  and  study  Greek.  The  whole  lives  of  Italian  scho- 
lars  were  spent  in  collecting  and  collating  manuscripts,  and  the  re. 
covery  of  one  was  regarded  almost  as  important  as  the  discovery  of 
a  kingdom.  Emanuel  Chryolorus  revealed  to  the  enthusiastic  crowds 
who  flocked  to  his  lecture-room  in  Florence,  the  richness  and  copious- 
ness of  the  Greek  language,  as  gloriously  as  Abelard  taught  hjs  dis- 
ciples in  the  wilderness  of  Paraclete,  the  depths  of  scholastic  lore, 
when  he  was  driven  from  Paris  for  his  heresy  and  his  crime._  And 
even  the  early  poetry  of  the  modems  breathed  the  very  spirit  "of  free 
inquiry.    The  divikie  comedy  of  Dante  is  thought  by  some  at  the 


'most  distinguished  critics  to  be  merely  allegorical  of  hatred  to  papal 
usurpation  and  love  for  intellectual  freedom.  Petrarch  was  as  great 
an  enthusiast  in  liberty  as  in  love,  and  his  alliance  and  sj  mpathy 
with  Rienzi  are  well  known.  During  the  time  the  Popes  had  retired 
to  Avignon — their  Babylonian  captivity — the  main  pillars  of  their 
throne  were  assaulted  with  weapons  which  no  power  could  ever 
resist,  by  the  invisible  power  of  ideas  and  truth.  Men  dared  to  spe. 
culate  on  their  assumed  right  to  impose  their  dogmas.  The  church, 
in  this  age,  was  still  strong  enough  to  put  down  open  rebellion,  but 
it  could  not  extinguish  the  spreading  fires  of  intellectual  independ. 
ence.  It  was  the  strife  for  this  right,  not  the  possession  of  it,  which 
was  a  grand  feature  of  the  times.  It  was  the  idea  that  the  church 
had  no  right  to  shackle  the  human  soul  in  his  lofty  inquiries,  which 
was  the  spiritual  cause  of  some  of  the  mightiest  movements,  if  not 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  at  least  of  the  succeeding  ones.  It  was 
like  the  mighty  fire  which  was  smouldering  in  the  bosom  of  volca. 
noes.  The  fire  was  there,  although  repressed.  Had  this  not  existed, 
the  volcano  would  not  have  burst  forth,  and  its  flames  ascended  to 
Heaven. 

It  was,  however,  not  until  the  time  of  Luth?r,that  the  European 
mind  was  awakened  to  the  noble  idea  that  men  have  a  right  to  think 
for  themselves.  The  right  of  private  judgment  is  the  bequest  of  the 
Reformation,  and  to  all  coming  time.  That  right  may  be  disputed 
by  some  romantic  lovers  of  the  dark  ages,  and  of  papal  superstition, 
but  it  can  never  be  put  down.  It  is  an  idea,  not  only  congenial  to 
the  wants  of  an  improving  age,  but  the  very  genius  of  the  German 
race. 

It  is  astonishing  what  a  stride  Europe  made  in  civilization  so  soon 
as  the  idea  was  agitated  of  the  right  of  free  inquiry,  or  rather  as  soon 
as  it  was  established,  which  was  not  until  the  Reformation.  Then 
new  ideas,  equally  important,  flashed  upon  the  popular  mind.  The 
people,  feeling  that  they  had  a  right  to  think  for  themselves,  soon  felt 
that  they  had  a  right  to  rule  themselves.  This  idea  was  at  the  basis 
of  Puritan  movements  in  England.  The  idea  has  never  yet  been 
realized  as  perfectly  as  the  friends  of  freedom  have  desired.  But  it 
has  prompted  to  the  noblest  struggles  ever  made  by  man.  It  has 
inspired  the  people  with  loftiness  of  ambition,  and  with  the  hope  of 
a  glorious  destiny.  Nor  can  it  ever  be  relinquished,  especially  in  a 
country  like  this,  so  long  as  Saxon  blood  flows  in  our  veins ;  so  long 
as  such  heroes  as  Cromwell  and  Washington  are  remembered,  and 
so  long  as  the  spiritual  in  man  shall  be  more  honored  than  the  clay 

It  would  be  uncalled  for  in  an  essay  like  this,  to  show  how  the 
spirit  of  inquiry,  in  the  exciting  age  of  Froissart  was  directed  to  ev. 
erything  which  can  interest  the  human  mind,  or  how  this  spirit,  dis. 
couraged  and  opposed  in  his  day,  by"'  church  ever  hostile  to  it,  wdn 
triumphant  in  succeeding  centuries. 

It  is  the  object  of  the  writer  of  this  essay  merely  to  hint  to  the  twc 
grand  spiritual  agencies  which  were  in  existence  during  the  brilliant 
epoch  to  which  the  Chronicles  of  Froissart  refer — the  one  applied  to 
material  life,  the  other  to  the  intellectual.  Other  agencies  might  be 
mentioned,  but  those  alluded  to  are  sufficient  to  give  the  fourteentb 
century  an  unusual  attraction.  It  was  the  forming  period  of  modern 
civilization ;  and  a  new  civilization  was  established,  after  one  thou- 
sand years  of  suffering  and  disaster,  on  the  ruins  of  the  old,  estab 
lished  by  the  beautiful  union  of  native  genius  with  the  treasures  of 
the  old  classic  world  which  had  escaped  the  wreck. 

This  new  formation,  after  a  lapse  of  so  many  years  of  prepara- 
tion— this  second  grand  epoch  in  European  history — teaches  one 
great  truth.  The  new  structure  which  arose  from  the  old  Gothic 
edifice  shows  that  there  is  a  I'rovidence,  and  there  is  a  pmgress. 
Progress  is  the  central  truth  which  all  history  reveals ;  not  that  all 
generations  are  better  than  that  which  immediately  preceded  them, 
but  that  society,  on  the  whole,  through  a  superintending  power,  is 
advancing,  and  will  continue  to  advance  until  the  consumniation  of 
human  happiness.  He  who  cannot  see  this  sublime  truth,  amid  the 
revolutions  and  sorrows  which  have  been  sent  upon  mankind,  has 
no  eye  to  the  only  thing  that  can  cheer  us  amid  the  ruin  of  private 
hopes,  and  the  wreck  of  immediate  interests.  Progress  is  seen  in 
those  systems  ef  fraud  and  tyranny  which  succeeded  the  dissolution 
of  the  Roman  world.  The  epoch  of  misfortunes  passed,  and  was 
succeeded  by  eight  hundred  years'  repose.  Those  sluggish  times, 
disgraced  by  ignorance,  superstition  and  imposture,  were  succeeded 
by  a  glorious  awakening  and  uprising  of  disenthralled  humanity  in 
the  fourteenth  century.  For  five  centuries,  the  European  nations  have 
been  reaping  the  fnait  of  those  ideas  which  were  then  advanced 
There  is  now  need  of  new  combinations  and  reforms.  Who  shall 
say  that  Christendom  is  not  now  passing  through  a  new  tranaforma 
tion? 
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with  the  lady  Philippa.  Sir  Barrois  des  Barres 
is  ordered  by  the  king  of  Castille  to  the  castle  of 
Noya 430 

55.  The  duke  of  Lancaster  sends  a  reinforcement  to 
the  siege  of  Ribadavia.  On  that  town  being  ta- 
ken by  storm,  Maures  instantly  surrenders 420 

66.  The  lady  Philippa  of  Lancaster  is  married,  by 
procuration,  to  the  king  of  Portugal.  The  cere- 
mony is  again  performed  with  great  magnifi- 
cence and  feast  ngs  at  Oporto 421 

57.  The  duke  of  Lancaster  marches  his  army  to  En- 
ten9a.  The  inhabitants  send,  with  the  consent 
of  the  duke,  to  the  king  of  Castille  for  succor.... 422 

68.  The  duchess  of  Lancaster  and  her  daughter  visit 

the  king  and  queen  of  Portugal.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  Enten^a,  receiving  neither  answer  nor 
succor  from  the  king  of  Castille,  surrender  to  the 
duke  of  Lancaster,  according  to  the  terms  of 
their  treaty 422 

69.  The  count  de  Foix  permits  the  French  captains 

to  pass  through  his  territories,  on  condition  they 
pay  for  whatever  they  take.  They  arrive  at  St. 
Jean  Pied  de  Port,  at  the  entrance  of  Navarre... 423 

60.  Sir  John  Holland  and  sir  Reginald  De  Roye  per- 

form a  tilt,  in  the  town  of  Entente,  before  the 
king  and  queen  of  Portugal  and  the  duke  and 
duchess  of  Lancaster 424 

61.  The  king  of  Portugal  promises  to  enter  Castille 

while  tne  duke  of  Lancaster  finishes  the  con- 
quest of  Galicia,  and  then  to  unite  their  forces.  .426 
63.'  Sir  William  de  Lignac  and  sir  Walter  de  Hassac 
traverse  the  kingdom  of  Navarre  with  their 
army,  and  arrive  at  Burgos,  where  they  meet  the 
king  of  Castille 426 

63.  Many  plans  are  offered  to  tlie  king  of  Castille  for 

carrying  on  the  war;  he  is  determined  by  the 
commanders  of  the  French  force  to  delay  an  en- 
gagement until  the  arrival  of  the  duke  of  Bour- 
bon, and  to  make  excursions  from  the  different 
garrisons 426 

64.  The  constable  de  Clisson  makes  great  prepara- 

tions to  invade  England.  Much  murmuring  and 
discontent  in  England  against  king  Richard  and 
his  council 428 

65.  The  constable  of  France  with  several  others 

make  preparations  to  invade  England.  The 
duke  of  Brittany  practices  to  prevent  this  ex- 
pedition  4SQ 

66.  The  duke  of  Brittany  summons  his  barons  and 

knights  to  a  council  at  Vannes.  Sir  Oliver  de 
Clisson  and  the  lord  de  fieaumanoir  are  made 
prisoners  in  the  castle  of  Ermine,  and  in  great 
danger  of  their  lives. 4IX) 

67.  The  constable  de  Clisson,  through  the  exertions  of 

the  lord  de  Laval,  obtains  his  liberty,  by  paying 
a  large  su.m  of  money,  and  delivering  up  to  the 
duke  of  Brittany  some  of  his  castles 431 

68.  The  lordde  Beaumanoir  is  set  at  liberty  oy  the 

duke  of  Brittany,  that  he  may  collect  the  ran- 
som for  the  constable,  who  obtains  his  fi'eedom 
on  surrendering  the  places  agreed  on.  The  im- 
prisonment of  the  constable  is  known  at  the 
cuuit  of  France ^ 

69.  The  duke  of  Brittany  dictates  the  terms  of  the 

treaties,  for  the  surrender  of  different  places  by 
the  constable.  The  expeditions  from  Treguier 
and  Ilarfleur  arejiroken  up.  The  constable,  on 
hto  deliverance,  makes  his  complaint  to  the  king 
of  France,  and  resigns  to  him  his  office  of  con- 
stable  '. 433 

70.  The  duke  of  Gueldres  sends  a  challenge  to 

France,  in  favor  of  England 433 

71.  Two  Breton  captains,  havmg  valiantly  defended 

the  town  of  Orense  against  the  duke  of  Lancas- 
ter, capitulate  on  terms  offered  by  the  Engli^...^ 
73.  The  kin'g  of  Portugal,  being  repulsed  in  his  at- 
tempts tt)  storm  the  castles  of  Santarem,  burns 
the  town.    He  marches  to  Ferro  in  Galicia 435 

73.  The  king  of  Portugal,  not  being  able  to  take  Fer- 

rol  by  storm,  gains  it  by  an  ambuscade,  and 
puts  it  under  the  obedience  of  the  duke  of  Lan- 
caster  436 

74.  The  array  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster  comes  befbn 
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Noya  in  Galicia.  The  Engliib  are  leceivod  at 
the  barrieis,  by  Barrois  des  Barres  and  his  com- 
panions  436 

76.  The  king  of  France  sends  some  of  his  nobles  .o 
demand  from  the  duke  of  Brittany  the  reason  o 
the  insult  offered  to  him  in  the  person  of  his  con- 
stable, sir  Oliver  de  Clisson ^■ 

76.  Froissart  mentions  the  person  from  whom  he  learnt 

the  arrest  of  the  constable  de  Clisson ;  who  like- 
wise informs  him  that  sir  Bertrand  du  GuescliA 
ought  to  be  called  Du  Glay-Aquin 4^ 

77.  Embassadors  from  the  king  of  France  wait  on 

the  duke  of  Brittany  respecting  the  arrest  of  his 
constable.   The  duke,  havuig  heard  them,  gives 

them  his  answer 438 

76.  The  dukes  of  York  and  Gloucester,  uncles  to  the 
king,  confederate,  with  other  barons,  against 
him  and  his  council.  The  people  are  discon- 
tented with  the  duke  of  Ireland.  The  Lon- 
doners, through  the  means  of  the  duke  o 
Gloucester  and  his  friends,  obtain  from  the  king, 
that  a  day  should  be  fixed  for  those  who  bad 
managed  the  finances  to  render  an  account  of 
them .......439 

79.  The  commissioners  of  accounts  condemn  sir  Si- 

mon Barley  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  of 
London.  Sir  Thomas  Trivet  is  killed  by  a  fall 
from  his  horse.  Sir  William  Elmbam  is  acquit- 
ted of  having  taken  money  for  the  surrender  of 
Bourbourg  and  Gravelines 4^ 

80.  The  king  of  England  having  left  London,  sir  Si- 

moo  Burley  is  beheaded,  to  the  great  displeasure  . 

of  the  king  and  queen.    A  change  of  tlie  min-     -^ 

istry 441 

8L  While  tlie  council,  on  the  ftate  of  the  nation,  is 
sitting  at  Lopdon.  king  Richard,  by  the  advice 
of  the  duke  of  Ireland,  determines  to  wage  war 
against  his  uncles  and  the  principal  towns .442 

82.  The  king  of  England  issues  his  orders  tor  all  ca- 

pable of  bearing  arms  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Bristol  to  march  to  London.  Sir  Robert  Tresi- 
lian,  sent  thither  as  a  spy,  is  discovered,  and  be 
headed  by  command  of  the  kmg's  uncles 44i1 

83.  Whenthenewsoft.be  death  of  sir  Robert  Tre- 

silian  is  brought  to  the  archbishop  of  York,  and 
sir  Nicholas  Bramber,  they  conlimi  the  king  m 
his  intention  of  making  war  on  his  uncles.  The 
duke  of  Ireland,  as  Lieutenant-General,  tearls 
the  army  to  Oxford 444 

84.  The  duke  of  Ireland  sends  three  knights  to  Lon- 

don to  learn  intelligence.  The  dukes  of  York 
and  Gloucester  take  the  field  against  the  duke  of 
Ireland  and  his  army 444 

85.  The  king's  uncles  gain  a  victory  over  the  duke  of 

Ireland,  who  saves  himself  by  flight  with  others 
of  his  army 44S 

86.  The  duke  of  Ireland  with  some  of  his  compan- 

ions escapes  into  Holland.  The  archbishop  ot 
Canterbury  is  sent  by  the  dukes  of  York  and 
Gloucester  to  treat  with  the  king.  He  conducts 
bira  with  honor  to  London 446 

87.  The  king,  by  the  advice  of  his  uncles  and  coun- 

cil, summons  the  nobility  and  commoners  of  the 
realm  to  a  parliament  at  Westminster,  and  to 
renew  their  homage  to  him 446 

88.  The  king  of  Portugal  and  duke  of  Lancaster 

unite  their  forces.  When  distressed  to  cross  tlie 
river  Duero,  a  Galician  squire,  prisoner  of  war, 
directs  them  to  a  ford 447 

89.  Sir  Walter  de  Passac  and  sir  William  de  Lignac 

advise  the  king  of  Castille  not  to  risk  a  battle 
before  the  arrival  of  the  duke  of  Bourbon  A 
party  of  tlie  English  skirmish  with  the  garrison 
of  Vilalpando.  The  duke  of  Lancaster  is  dis 
pirited  by  his  own  ill  health  and  the  great  sick- 
ness of  his  army 44^ 

90.  The  duke  of  Lancaster    disbands  his   army. 

Three  English  knights,  having  obtained  pass- 
ports, wait  on  the  king  of.  Castille,  to  nego- 
tiate a  retreat  for  tlie  men-at-arms  tlirough  his 
kingdom .4^ 

91.  The  English  embassadors  obtain  passports  from 

the  king  for  their  sick  to  pass  in  safety  through 
Castille,  or  to  remain  there  to  recover  their 
health.  Many  knights  and  squires  die  in  Castille. 
The  duke  of  Lancaster  dangerously  ill  at  Saint 
Jago 449 

92.  Sir  John  Holland  takes  leave  of  the  duke  of 

Lancaster,  and  returns  with  his  lady  through 
Castille,  Navarre,  and  Bayonne.  to  Bordeaux 
Sir  John  d'Ambreticourt  goes  to  Paris,  to  ac 
complish  a  deed  of  arms  with  the  lord  Bou- 
cicaut 4g(» 

93.  The  duke  of  Bourbon,  on  leaving  Avignon,  con 

tinues  his  march  to  Burgos,  where  he  meets  the 
king  of  Castille.  The  duke  of  Lancaster,  being 
informed  of  this,  addresses  himself  to  the  king 
of  Portugal.  The  duke  of  Bourbon,  after  a 
short  stay,  takes  leave  of  the  king  of  Castille, 
and  returns  to  France 451 

94.  The  cou^t  de  Foix  receives  the  duke  of  Bourbon 

most  magnificently,  and  makes  him  handsome 
presents.  The  men-at-arms  who  were  under  sir 
Walter  de  Passac  and  sir  William  de  Lignoc 
sack  the  town  of  St.  Phagon,  on  their  departure 
from  Castille.  The  king  is  very  wrotli  for  this 
against  the  two  captains,  who  had  remained 
with  him 453 

96.  The  duke  of  Lancaster  leaves  Saint  Jago  for  Co- 
imbra,  and  thence  goes  to  Bayonne |gg 

M.  Tilt  eoimt  d'Armagnac  takes  gnat  paiu  to  pi*- 
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CHAP.  PAOE 

138.  The  dukeofGueldreau  mode  prisoner  in  Prussia: 

and,  though  delivered  by  the  knights  of  the 
Teuto.  ic  order,  he  returns  to  keep  his  faith  to 
the  person  who  had  taken  him 49C 

139.  Sii  John  de  Vienne,  having  received  his  answer 

from  the  king  of  Castille,  returns  to  France. 
The  duke  of  Lancaster  proceeds  in  the  marriage 
of  his  daughter  to  the  infant  of  Castille.  The 
earl  of  Arundel,  having  made  some  cruises  on 
the  coasts  of  Normandy,  retnrns  with  his  fleet 
to  England 49; 

140.  The  lord  Lewis  de  Sancerre  visits  the  count  de 

Foix  at  Orthes.  A  deed  of  arms  is  performed, 
before  the  duke  of  Lancaster  at  Bordeaux,  be- 
tween five  French  and  five  Englishmen 491 

141.  The  duchess  of  Lancaster  carries  her  diiushter  to 

Castille,  to  marry  her  to  tlie  infant.  Having 
found  the  bones  of  her  father,  she  lias  them 
conveyed  to  Seville,  and  buried  with  regal  obse- 
quies  492 

142.  The  duke  of  Berry   negotiates  so  successfully 

with  tlie  count  de  Foix,  that  he  sends  to  him 
his  cousin  of  Boulogne,  whom  he  instantly 
marriM 493 

143.  Certain  prudent  men  negotiate  a  truce,  for  three 

years,  between  the  French  and  English,  and  ail 
their  allies 493 

VOLUME  IV. 

I.  fVoismrt  relates  his  travels  after  he  had  left  Or- 

thes.  403 

9  Queen  Isabella  of  France  makes  her  public  entry 
into  the  city  of  Paris 494 

3.  Sir  John  de  Chatel-Morant  brings  from  England 

the  truces  for  three  years,  sealed  by  king  tlich- 
ard  and  his  allies.  Lewis  of  AnjoUvKine  of 
Sicily,  is  betrothed  and  married  to  a  daughter  ot 
the  king  of  Arragon 497 

4.  The  king  of  France  is  desirous  of  visiting  the  dis- 

tant parts  of  his  kingdom.  At  the  request  of  the 
lord  de  Coucy,  he  orders  tlie  duke  of  Ireland  out 

oi'  France 497 

6.  King  Charles  of  France  visits  his  uncle  the  duke 
of  Burgundy,  and  Pope  Clement  at  Avignon  . .  .^ 

6.  The  king  of  France  sends  the  dukes  of  Berry  and 

Burgundy  to  their  homes,  to  their  great  dissatis- 
fhction,  and  continues  his  journey  from  Avignon 
toLanguedoe 499 

7.  During  the  time  4ciiig  Charles  of  France  is  at 

Montpellier,  three  of  his  chamberlains  under- 
take to  bold  a  tournament  near  to  Calais, 
agamst  all  r-omers $99 

8.  During  the  king  of  France's  residence  at  fieziers, 

accusations  are  made  against  Bethisac,  trea- 
surer to  the  duke  of  Berry.  Thinking  to  be  sent 
to  the  pope  and  escape  punishment,  he  confesses 
himself  a  heretic  and  sodomite,  but  is  transferred 
over,  by  the  official  at  Beziers,  to  the  secular 
power,  and  burnt 501 

9.  When  the  king  of  France  is  at  Toulouse,  he  sum- 

mons the  count  de  Foix,  who,  on  his  arrival, 

pays  him  homage  for  bis  county  ot  ^oix 501 

10.  The  king  of  France  and  his  brother,  the  duke  of 
Touraine,  wager  which  shall  arrive  the  soonest 
at  Paris,  from  Montpeliier,  each  attended  by 
only  one  knight. 505 

II.  The  death  of  pope  Urban  at  Rome,  called  the 

anti'pope.  Pope  Clement  writes  to  the  king  of 
France,  his  uncles,  and  the  university  of  Pans, 
on  the  occasion.  The  election  of  pope  Boni- 
face by  the  Roman  cardinals 5(3 

13.  The  surrender  of  the  strong  castle  of  V^ntadour 
in  Limousin,  that  had  been  the  chief  residence 
of  Geoffry  Tfite-noire 506 

13.  Three  French  knights  hold  a  tournament  at  Saint 

Inglevere,  near  Calais,  and  defenrl  the  lists,  for 
thirty  days,  against  all  comers,  from  England 
and  elsewhere 509 

14.  The  duke  of  Bourbon  is  appointed  chief  of  an 

expedition  to  Africa,  that  is  undertaken  by  sev- 
eral knights  of  France  and  England  at  the  soli- 
citation of  the  Genoese 514 

15.  Ayraerigot  Marcel,  captain  of  the  pillaging  com- 

panies, having  fortified  La  Roche  de  Vandais, 
on  the  borders  of  Limousin  and  Auvergne,  is 
besieged  by  the  viscount  de  Maux,  by  command 
of  the  king  of  France 515 

16.  Aymerigot  Marcel  endeavors,  but  in  vain,  to  ra-is** 

the  siege  of  La  Roche  de  Vandais,  by  letters 
and  messages  to  the  king  of  England,  the  duke 
of  Lancaster,  the  viscount  de  Meaux,  and  even 
to  the  duke  of  Berry 517 

17.  Aymerigot  Marcel  having  left  La  Roche  de  Van- 

dais, to  seek  succor  from  other  pillagers,  his 
lieutenant,  Guyot  du  Sel,  is  surprised  by  an 
ambuscade,  and  the  fort  surrenders  on  capitula- 
tion  52e 

18.  The  messengers  from  England,   hearing  of  the 

surrender  of  La  Roche  de  Vandais,  take  leave 
of  the  duke  of  Berry.  Aymerigot  retires  to  the 
house  of  a  relation,  called  Tournemine,  who 
betrays  him  to  the  king  of  France.  He  is  cai 
ried  to  Paris,  and  there  beheaded,  and  his  body 
quartered • 5S1 

19.  The  Christian  lords  weigh  anchor,  and  leave  the 

island  of  Comino.  in  order  to  lay  siege  lo  the 
town  of  Africa.    The  manner  in  which  they 

conduct  themselves 522 

80.  The  conduct  of  the  Saracens  during  the  siego  of 
I  Uw  towD  of  Africa   They  send  to  demand  from 
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vail  on  the  fiee  companies  to  give  up  their  forts 
for  a  lum  of  money.  The  count  de  Foix,  un- 
derhand* prevents  his  success 453 

V3.  A  digression  on  the  quarrel  between  the  hous^ 
of  ilrabant  and  Gueldres.  The  life  of  count 
Reginald  of  Gueldres  and  his  successors,  until 
the  reign  of  Charles  VI.  of  France.  The  duke 
of  Gueldres,  being  an  ally  of  England,  sends 
bis  challenge  to  France.     The  cause  of  this 

challenge 454 

9B  Froissart  returns  to  the  quarrel  between  die  houses 
of  Brabant  ani^Gueldres,  which  he  had  tefl  un- 
finished in  Oie  preceding  chapter,  arid  continue* 
the  history  of  the  dukes  of  Gueldres  to  duke 
WiF.iam,  who  sends  his  challenge  to  Charles 

VI.,  king  of  Prance 455 

^'  A  continuation  of  the  history  of  the  quarrel  be- 
tween Brabant  and  Gueldres.  On  the  death  of 
duke  Wenceslaus,  the  young  William  of  Ju- 
liers,  duke  of  Gueldres,  endeavors  by  every 
means  to  regain  th^  three  oastles.  He  allies 
himself  to  the  king  of  England,  because  France 
supports  the  rights  of  the  widow-duchess  of 
Brabant 457 

IOC  The  duchess  of  Brabant  sends  embassadors  to 
France  for  assistance  against  the  duke  of  Guel- 
dres. They  arrive  at  the  same  time  the  duke*s 
challenge  is  brought,  and  receive  favorable  an- 
swers  458 

101  Concerning  the  rumors  of  the  signs  of  sanctity 
which  were  manifested  by  the  cardinal  de  Lux- 
embourg after  his  death.  The  extraordinary 
end  of  the  king  of  Navarre 458 

103.  The  duke  of  Berry  besieges  Ventadour. 460 

103.  The  duke  of  Burgundy  sends  foui  hundred  spears 
to  the  duchess  of  Brabant.  Thej  surprise  and 
bum  the  town  of  SeauUe  in  Gueldres 460 

IM.  Geronnet  de  Maudurant.  one  of  the  captains  of 
Perrot  le  Bdarnois,  having  been  made  prisoner 
by  John  Bonne-Kance,  at  Montferrant  in  Au- 
vergne, finds  means,  after  his  ransom  was  paid, 
to  put  le  Bdarnois  in  possession  of  Montferrant.. 461 

105  Perrot  le  Bdarnois  and  his  companions  determine 
not  to  keep  possession  of  Montferrant.  They 
make  a  sally  on  some  troops  from  Clermont, 
who  had  advanced  to  the  barriers  of  the  cap- 
tured town,  and  instantly  defeat  them 464 

106.  Perrot  le  B^arnois  and  his  companions  having 

plundered  Montferrant,  retreat  to  their  forts. 
His  answer  to  the  Dauphin  of  Auvergne,  who 
complains  of  his  having  surprised  this  town 
during  the  time  treaties  were  in  agitation  for  his 
leaving  the  country 464 

107.  The  Lord  Lewis  of  Blois  marries  the  lady  Mary 

of  Berry,  and  the  lord  John  of  Berry  the  prin- 
cess Mary  of  France,  who  dies  shortly  after. 
The  death  of  the  lady  Jane  of  Armagnac, 
duchess  of  Berry 464 

OB.  While  the  council  of  France  is  in  deliberation 
whether  or  not  to  march  an  army  against  the 
dukeof  Gueldres,  the  duke  of  Berry  sends  the 
count  d^Estampes  to  the  duke  of  Brittany,  to 
endeavor  to  win  him  over  to  the  party  of  France, 
afler  having  alienated  himself  fiom  it  by  the  ar- 
rest of  the  constable 465 

IDS.  The  Costiilians  and  French,  after  the  departure 
of  the  dbke  of  Lancaster  from  Galicia,  recon- 
quer, in  a  very  short  time,  all  the  towns  and 
castles  he  had  won.  The  English  abuse  Cas- 
.  tille,  when  in  their  own  country.  The  king 
of  France  and  his  council  invite  the  duke  of 
Ireland,  who  had  fled  from  England,  to  Paris.. ^ 

110.  The  council  of  France  disagree,  as  to  the  king's 
going  into  Germany,  on  account  of  the  state  of 
the  realm.  The  duke  of  Brittany  strengthens 
his  garrisons,  and  forms  alliances  with  England 
and  the  king  of  Navarre.  The  English  raise  a 
large  army 467 

111  The  Brabanters  lay  siege  to  the  town  of  Grave. 
The  constable  of  France  gains  the  towns  of 
Saint  Malo  and  Saint  Matthieu  de  Fine  Pd- 
terne,  and  garrisons  them  with  his  men 468 

IVL  The  dukp  of  Lancaster  has  intentions  of  marry- 
ing bift  daughter  to  the  duke  de  Ija  Touraine, 
brotbtS'  to  the  king  of  France.  The  duke  of 
Berry  proposes  himself  for  her  husband.  The 
duke  of  Lancaster  is  much  satisfied  thereat 468 

113.  The  lord  de  Coucy  and  other  barons  of  France 

are  sent  to  the  duke  of  Brittany,  Before  their 
arrival,  he  had  restored  to  the  officers  of  the 
constable  the  places  he  had  taken  from  him 469 

114.  While  Helion  de'Lignac,  embassador  firom  the 

duke  of  Berry  to  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  is  ne- 
gotiating the  marriage  with  his  daughter,  the 
king  of  Castille  sends  embassadors  privately  to 
break  it  off,  and  to  demand  the  lady  in  mar- 
riage for  his  son.  Helion  de  Lignac  is  sent  away, 
the  day  of  their  arrival,  with  some  truces  res- 
pecting the  frontiers  of  Aquitaine ■ '170 

115.  The  dukes  of  Berry  and  Burgundy  leave  Paris  for 

Blois,  to  hold  a  conference  with  the  duke  of  Brit- 
tany, who  meets  them  there.  They  persuade 
him,  against  his  inclination,  to  come  to  Paris..  .  .471' 
lis.  Lewis  of  Anjou,  son  to  the  Jale  dukeof  Anjou, 
unclt  to  king  Charles  VI.,  makes  bis  public 
entry  into  Paris  as  king  of  Sicily.  The  duke  of 
Brittany  comes  there  shortly  after.  Thomas 
Harpurgan,  an  Englishman,  and  John  Des 
fiarras,  a  Frenchman,  perform  a  deed  of  ami 
bafbre  th*  king  of-  Fiance  at  Montereau  sur 
Yonut ffl 
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117.  Perrot  Le  Bdamois  takes  the  field  by  command 

of  the  earl  of  Arundel,  who  lands  his  forces  at 
Marans,  near  La  Rochelle 473 

118.  The  Rochellers  skirmish  witJi  the  English  near 

Marans.  The  English,  afler  pillaging  the 
country  round,  retire  with  their  booty  to  their 
fleet.  Perrot  le  Bdamois  does  the  same  to  his 
fort,  with  a  great  deal  of  plunder 474 

119.  The  Brabanters  press  Grave  hard  by  their  siege. 

The  Gueldrians  bum  a  bridge  the  Brabanters 
had  thrown  over  the  Mouse,  to  enter  Gueldres. .  .475 

120.  The  Brabanters,  bavmg  passed  through  Raves- 

tein,  enter  Gueldreland,  and  are  defeated  by  the 
duke  of  Gueldres.  The  siege  of  Grave  is  raised 
in  consequence 476 

121.  The  duke  of  Gueldres,  after  the  defeat  of  the 

Bmbanters,  returns  to  Nimeguen.  On  the  news 
of  this  victory,  the  king  and  council  of  France 
send  embassadors  to  the  emperor  of  Germany, 
the  more  securely  to  carry  on  the  ^ar  against 
Gueldreland 476 

122.  The  king  of  France  and  his  council  permit. the 
duke  of  Brittany  to  return  home.  The  states  of 
Brabant  send  excuses  to  the  king  of  France,  for 
not  allowing  bis  army  to  pass  through  their  •* 
country.  The  success  of  the  embassadors  with 
the  emperor.. .* 477 

1^.  The  count  de  Blois  sends  two  hundred  lances  to 
serve  the  king  in  his  expedition  to  Gueldies. 
The  embassadors  brmg  favorable  answers  from 
the  emperor  of  Germany.  The  king  of  France 
continues  bis  march  toward  the  forest  of  Ar- 
dennes. Sir  Helion  de  Lignac  makes  bis  report 
to  the  duke  of  Berry,  touching  his  marriage  with 
the  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster 478 

124.  The  priuiipal  barons  of  Scotland  assemble  in, 

arms  to  make  war  on  England.  They  leam 
from  a  spy  whom  they  take  prisoner  that  the 
English  are  acquainted  with  their  intentions 479 

125.  The  Scots  form  their  army  into  two  divisions ; 

one,  under  the  command  of  sir  Archibald 
Douglas,  marches  to  Carlisle,  and  the  other  to 
Newcastle  on  Tyne,  commanded  by  the  earl  of 
Douglas,  at  the  barriers  of  which  place  he  con- 
quers the  pennon  of  sir  Henry  Percy 480 

1S6.  The  earl  of  Douglas,  when  encamped  before  Ot- 
terhourne,  is  attacked  by  sir  Henry  Percy,  to 
reconquer  his  pennon,  and  a  general  battle  en- 
sues  481 

127.  The  earl  of  DouglEis.  in  rallying  his  men  who 

were  retreating,  is  mortally  wounded.  Sir  Ralph 
Percy,  badly  wounded,  surrenders  to  sir  John 
Maxwell,  who  puts  him  in  ths  hands  of  the  earl 
of  Moray iSH 

128.  Theearlof  Douglas,  though  mortally  wounded, 

orders  his  banner  to  be  raised,  as  the  bearer  had 
been  slain,  and  forbids  his  lamentable  state  to 
be  made  known  to  bis  men,  urging  them  onto 
the  combat,  by  which  they  defeat  their  enemies, 
and  make  sir  Henry  Percy,  with  many  more, 
prisoners. 483 

V2Q.  The  bishop  of  Durham  is  anxious  to  succor  tlie 
English  and  rescue  sir  Henry  Percy,  but  is  so 
badly  supported  by  his  men,  that  he  is  forced  to 
retreat.  He  makes  sir  Henry  Lindsay  prisoner, 
who  had  taken  sir  Matthew  Redman 484 

180.  The  bishop  of  Durham  marches  on  the  morrow 
of  the  battle  to  the  Scots  camp,  but  retires  with- 
out daring  to  attack  it  The  Seots  return  to  their 
own  country 485 

131.  The  king  of  France  enters  the  duchy  of  Luxem- 
bourg, on  his  march  to  Gueldres.  Thedukeof 
Juliers,  father  of  the  duke  of  Gueldres,  makes 
excuses  for  his  eon  to  the  king  of  France.  He 
is  graciously  received,  and  has  the  territory  of 
Vierson  restored  to  him,  for  which  he  pays  hom- 
age to  the  king 4f6 

133.  King  Charles  VI.  quarters  his  army  on  a  friendly 
footing  in  the  duchy  of  Juliers.  A  squire  of 
Auvergne  is  murdered  by  a  wood-cutter  whom 
be  is  leading  away  as  his  prisoner 4S7 

133.  The  duke  of  Juliers  and  archbishop  of  Cologne 

leave  the  king  of  France,  and  go  to  the  duke  of 
Gueldres  at  Nimeguen.  By  their  remonstrances 
and  negotiations,  he  obtains  peace  with  the  king 
of  France  and  duchess  of  Urabant 487 

134.  The  earl  of  Arundel  and  his  fleet  are  driven  by 

storms  to  La  Palice,  near  La  Rochelle.  The 
lord  Lewis- de  Sancerre,  having  had  informa- 
tion of  this,  chases  them  at  sea,  but  in  vain. 
The  duke  of  Lancaster  marries  his  daughter  to 
the  heir  of  Castille 488 
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Juliers.  has  part  of  his  camp  surprised,  and 
several  prisoners  made,  by  some  German  pilla- 
gers. The  king,  being  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  takes  on  himself  the  government  of  his 
kingdom.  He  sends  to  the  king  of  Castille,  on 
hearing  of  the  marriage  of  his  son  with  the 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  to  remon- 
strate with  him  not  to  enter  into  any  treaties 
that  may  be  prejudicial  to  him  or  to  his  kingdom.  .488 

136.  The  duke  of  Beny,  being  disappointed  in  his 

marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Lan- 
caster, sends  to  the  count  de  Fob:  to  demand  the 
daughter  of  the  count  de  Boulogne,  whom  he 
had  in  wardship 

137.  Geoffry  T€te-noire  is  wounded  in  the  head,  at  a 

ikirmish,  and  commits  excesses  which  cause  his 
death.  He  makes  a  will,  and  substitutes  two 
ggveinors  of  Ventadour  in  his  room 400 
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Burgundy,  beug  desirous  to  mafth  to  Hungary, 
is  advised  by  his  fetherto  attempt,  ui  preference, 
the  reconquest  of  Friesland,  which  iielonged  to 
them fiW 

71.  John  of  Burgundy,  count  of  Neven,  leads  an 

army  into  Hungary  against  the  Turks.  The  ne- 
gotiations tor  the  marriage  of  king  Richard  of 
England  with  the  eldest  prmcess  of  France  are 
continued • ^% 

72.  The  queen  of  Naples,  widow  to  the  late  duke  of 

Aqjou,  obtains  judgment  in  parliament  against 
sir  Peter  de  Craon 677 

7A,  The  marriage  isconcluded  between  king  Richard 
of  England  and  the  lady  Isabella,  eldest  daugh- 
ter to  Charies  VL  king  of  France.  The  duke  of 
Lancaster  marries  agaia  Sir  Peter  de  Craon  a 
after  some  time,  delivered  from  prison,  at  the  en- 
treaty of  the  young  queen  of  England..; 677 

74  John  of  Burgundy,  count  of  Nevers,  passes  the 
Danube  with  bis  army.  AfYei  the  capture  of 
several  places,  the  town  of  Nicopoli  is  besieged.. 578 

76  A  digression  from  the  principal  history  to  explain 

why  John  Galeas  of  Milan  was  moved  to  give 
the  Turk  information  of  the  expedition  intended 

against  him SBC 

76.  While  Biuuzet  is  raising  a  great  army  to  oppose 
the  Hungarians  and  French,  the  lord  de  Coucy, 
during  the  siege  of  NicopoU.  defeats  a  ^argo 
body  of  Turks  with  an  inferior  force 581 

77  The  duke  of  Gueldres  prevents  the  earl  of  Derby 

joining  the  counts  of  Hainault  and  of  OsU^vant 
in  their  expedition  against  Friesland.  Negotia- 
tions for  peace  between  France  and  England 
are  continued  until  king  Richard  crosses  over  tu 
Calais,  to  conclude  them  with  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy  S8E 

78  The  counts  of  Hainault  and  of  Ostrevant  raise  a 

large  army  of  men-at-arms,  knights  and  squires, 
to  mvade  Friesland.    The  king  of  France  sendf 
them  assistance,  under  £he  command  of  count 
Wallemo  de  Saint  Pol  and  the  lord  Ciuules 
d'Albret DBS 

79.  The  earl  of  Hainault  lands  with  iiis  army  in 

Freislund.  He  defeats  the  Frieslanders  in  battle, 
^  but  is  nevertheless  fbrced  to  retire  to  Holland,  to     * 
pass  the  winter,  without  having  gained  anything 
in  Friesland, 581 

80.  The  ceremony  of  the  marriage  of  the  king  of 

England  with  a  princess  of  France.  The  king 
of  France  delivers  ner  to  tbe  king  of  England, 
in  his  tent  between  Ardres  and  Calais 58S 

81.  The  Christians  are  forced  to  raise  the  siege  of 

Nieopoh,  by  the  arrival  of  Bajazet  in  Turkey. 
They  are  defeated,  and  the  Hungarians  put 
to  flight,  through  tbe  presumptuous  folly  of  tlie 

French 58*. 

83.  The  Turks,  after  the  battle  of  Nicopoli,  put  to 
death  all  their  prisoners,  except  the  count  de 
Nevers  and  some  tither  great  Jurds S8h  • 

83.  The  French  and  others  who  had  been  in  Turke/ 

suffer  great  hardships  on  their  return  home,  afler 
having  escaped  from  the  battle  of  Nicopoli.  Sir 
James  de  Helly  brings  certain  intelligence  of  this 
defeat  to  the  king  of  France 5^ 

84.  SirJamesde  Helly,  having  received  his  dispatches 

firom  the  king  of  France,  arrives  in  Hungary,  in 
his  way  to  Turkey.  The  king  sends  sir  John  de 
Chastelmorant,  with  presents  to  Bajazet,  and  his 
recommendations  in  favor  of  tlie  French  prison- 
ers.  The  manner  in  which  they  are  treated 691 

85.  Sir  James  de  Helly,  on  his  return  to  Turkey,  ob- 

tains his  liberty,  and  carries  a  paiisport  from  the 
sultan  to  sir  John  de  Chastelmorant  in  Hungary. 
Sir  John  de  Chastehnorant  is  forced  to  send  a 
messenger  to  the  king  of  France,  to  inform  him 
that  the  king  of  Hungary  will  not  allow  the 
presents  to  he  carried  to  the  sultan 891 

86.  The  duches*  of  Orleans  is  suspected  of  causing 

the  king*B  illness ggj 

87.  The  duke  and  duchess  of  Burgundy  diligentjy 

exert  themselves  to  find  means  to  ransom  the 
count  de  Nevers.  their  son,  and  his  fellow-priso- 
ners in  Turkey.  The  fcmg  of  Hungary,  through 
the  persuasion  of  the  grand  master  of  Rhodes, 
permits  the  embassador  from  the  king  of  France 
to  pass  through  his  kingdom  with  the  presents  for 
tlie  sultan  Bajazet. ' ; ^ 

88.  The  duke  of  Gloucester  plots  the  destruction  of 

his  nephew  the  king  of  England.  The  king, 
having  information  of  his  practices,  has  htm  ar- 
rested by  the  earl-marsha» jy^ 

89.  The  lord  de  Coucy  and  count  d'Eu,  constable  of 

Fmnce,  die  in  Turkey,  before  the  treaty  for  tlieir 
deliverance  is  arranged.  A  ransom  is  agreed  on 
for  the  ether  prisoners  who  were  taken  at  the 
battle  ot  Nicopoli g^ 

90.  The  French  lords  who  had  been  priionen  ial^u-' 

k«r  return  by  sea  to  Voniee. •■•>! ••••»•.,  Jge 
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n.  The  loid  Lonii  da  Bnncem  U  mad«  eonitabla  of 
France,  in  the  room  of  the  count  d*En,  who  had 
died  in  Turkey.  Boucicaut,  during  his  absence 
with  the  count  de  Nevers,  is  appointed  raanhol 
of  France  in  the  place  of  the  tord  Louis  de  San- 
cerre.  The  French  lords  who  hod  been  prison- 
en  in  Turkey  return  to  France 600 

82.  The  deaths  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester  and  the 
earl  of  Arundel.  The  manner  in  which  tlie 
dukes  of  Lancaster  and  York,  and  the  London- 
en,  take  the  matter 601 

BS.  A  great  assembly  liolden  at  Rheims,  by  the  em- 
peror of  Germany  and  king  of  France,  on  the 
schism  in  theChurcb,  and  on  the  means  of  unit- 
ing the  two  parties 603 

Bl  The  earl-marshal  cliuUenges  the  earl  of  Derby, 
son  to  the  duke  of  Lanenster,  in  the  presence  of 
the  king  and  his  cuupcil 603 

86.  King  Richard  of  England  banishes  tJie  earl  of 
Derby  from  England  for  ten  yean,  and  the  earl- 
manhal  for  his  lite G06 

90.  The  ear'  of  Derby,  in  consequence  of  his  banish- 
nienL,  leaves  England  for  France.  The  earl- 
marshal,  in  obedience  to  his  sentence,  goes  to 
Flanden,  and  thence  into  Lombardy 606 

97.  The  count  d'Ostrevant  sends  embassadon  to  the 
earl  of  Derby.    The  curl  arrives  at  Paris 607 

96.  The  emperor  and  the  king  of  France  punuethe 
plans  they  hod  settled  at  Rheims,  for  a  union  of 
the  church.    The  bishop  of  Cumbray  is  sent  by 

I         tliem  to  the  pope  at  Rome.    The  answer  that  ii 

made  him 607 

30  The  king  of  France,  in  conformity  to  the  advice 
of  his  nobles  and  the  university  of  Paris,  sends 
•  the  bishop  of  Cambray  to  pope  Benedict  at 
Avignon,  on  the  subject  of  a  union  of  the 
church,  and  also  his  marshal  Boucicaut  thither 
to  constrain  the  pope  to  obedience  by  force  of 
arms,  should  there  be  occasion 607 

100  In  consequence  of  the  answer  of  pope  Benedict* 
the  manhal  Boucicaut  obliges  him  by  force  of 
arms  to  submit  himself  to  the  will  of  the  Kiug  of 
France  respecting  a  union  of  the  church 608 

Ul  The  ma'shal  Boucicaut  retunu  to  Hunnry 
9gvngt  I.  lie  Turki.   The  earl  of  Derby  amOa  to 
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request  permimioD  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster  to 
accompany  Boucicaut  in  this  expedition.  The 
king  of  England  is  solicited  by  the  king  of 
France  to  engage  his  subjects  to  a  neutrality  be- 
tween tne  two  popes,  until  a  new  election  shall 
take  place;  but  they  refuse  compliance  with 

their  monarch's  request 609 

103.  The  answer  the  duke  of  Lancaster  gives  the 
knight  who  had  been  sent  to  him  by  the  earl  of 
Derby,  to  request  his  permission  to  join  the  ex- 
pedition against  the  Turks.  The  deatli  of  the 
duke  of  Lancaster 610 

103.  The  king  of  England  makes  the  king  of  France 

acquainted  with  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Lan- 
caster, but  does  not  notice  it  to  the  earl  of 
Derby,  though  son  to  the  late  duke 610 

104.  The  treaty  of  marriage    between    the  earl  of 

Derby  and  the  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Berry  is 
broken  off  by  the  king  of  England,  through  the 
means  of  the  earl  of  Salisbury 611 

105.  King  Richard  of  England  proclaims  a  tourna- 

ment, which  is  attended  by  very  few  persona. 
On  settmg  out  for  Ireland,  he  bani<:fim  «•  -  ----< 
of  Northumberland  andhiiiBon  tbe  ki.^.  ..\jl2 

106.  The  English,  and  particularly  the  Londonei:>,  ii^e 

in  fiivor  of  the  earl  of  Derby  against  kmg 
Richard 612 

107.  The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  sent  to  France 

by  the  Londonen.  and  others  of  theit  party  in 
England,  to  bring  back  the  earl  of  Derby 613 

108.  The  earl  of  Derby  takes  leave  of  the  king  and 

lords  of  France,  to  visit  his  cousin  the  duke  of 
Brittany 614 

109.  The  earl  of  Derby  sails  from  Brittany  to  England. 

His  reception  by  the  citizens  of  London 615 

110.  The  earl  of  Derbj.  aow  dukeof  Lancaster,  un- 

dertakes the  government  of  England,  and,  by 
the  aid  of  the  Londonen,  determines  to  seize  the 
throne.  He  marches  in  arms  against  king  Rich- 
ard at  Bristol 615 

111.  King  Richard  is  infbrmed  that  the  earl  of  Derby 

is  marching  against  him  with  a  powerful  army. 

He  retires  to  Flint  castle 616 

US.  King  Richard  sunrndcTs  himself  to  the  earl  of 
Uorbr  to  be  oonducted  to  LoiuUd .ilS 
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lit.  Hielady  of  Coucy  is  taken  away  from  thAyr.aoj; 
queen  of  England,  and  a  new  .household  ap- 
pointed fpr  her.    King  Richard  is  confinod  in 
the  tower  of  London 61'i 

114.  The  earl  of  Rutland,  constable  of  England,  hear 

iug  the  king  has  surrendered,  dismisses  his  nen- 
al-arms.  Four  knigihts  of  the  king's  chnmner, 
having  been  put  to  death  by  the  Londoners,  he 
is  advised  by  those  who  were  impliscned  with 
him  to  resign  his  crown  to  tlie  duke  of  Lancas- 
ter....  617 

115.  King  R'chard  of  England  resigns  liis  crown  and 

kingdom  into  the  hands  of  the  duke  of  Lancas- 
ter  618 

116.  A  parhament  meets  at  Westminster,  when  the 

duke  of  Lancaster  is  pubhcly  acknowledged 
king  of  England.  The  great  magnificence 'of 
his  coronation 619 

117.  Intelligence  of  the  imprisonment  of  king  Richard 

is  carried  to  France  by  the  lady  of  Coucy  King 
Charles  is  much  displeased  thereat  The  duke 
of  Bourbon  attempts  in  vain  to  reduce  Bor^ 
deaux,  and  other  towns  in  Aquitaine,  to  the 
crown  of  France 62C 

118  The  council  of  France,  by  peimission  of  king 

Henry,  send  over  persons  to  visit  Isabella,  queen 
to  Richard  n 621 

119  The  earls  of  Huntingdon  and  Salisbury,  and  some 

others,  having  iailed  to  murder  treacherously 
king  Henry  of  Lancaster,  rise  in  arms  against 
him.  They  are  defeated  and  beheaded,  and 
their  heads  sent  to  the  king 63S 

12t>.  On  the  death  of  John  of  Montfort.  duke  of  Brit- 
tany, the  Bretons  undertake  the  wardship  of  the 
young  duke,  and  to  be  friendly  to  France.  The 
French  king,  distiusting  the  sentiments  of  the 
new  reign  in  England,  makes  provision  against 
any  sudden  change 6BS 

121.  The  death  of  king  Richard.  The  truces  are  re- 
newed and  kept  between  France  and  England. 
The  earl-manhal,  who  had  been  banished  Eng- 
land, dies  at  Venice 613 

128.  France  preserves  a  neutrality  between  the  popes 
of  Rome  and  Avignon.  Tho  election  of  tiM 
anvacor  Aoberl iS^ 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  Chronicles  of  Sir  John  Froiasart  have,  evor  since  their  first 
publication,  when  they  were  circulated  only  through  the  medium  of 
manuscripts,  and  deemed  worthy  presents  to  kings  and  princes,  been 
80  highly  prized,  aa  to  make  any  apology  for  their  reproduction  in  a 
novel,  and  it  is  hoped  an  improved  form,  unnecessary.  England  is 
particularly  rich  in  MS.  Froissarts,  and  from  these  stores  most  of  the 
illustrations  have  been  drawn.  The  reader  should,  however,  be  made 
aware  that  there  scarcely  exists  one  single  MS.  contemporary  with 
the  time  of  the  author  containing  illustrations,  and  that  the  dresses, 
&c.  displayed  in  the  wood-cuts  interspersed  in  these  volumes,  are 
almest  all  to  be  referred  to  a  later  date.  The  manners  of  the  times 
had  not  undergone  much  alteration,  nor  was  the  costume  materially 
different,  and  they  at  least  approach  very  nearly  to  an  exact  represen. 
tatiou  of  the  scenes  described  in  the  history  they  illustrate.  It  is 
difficult  to  represent  the  exquisite  finish  of  ancient  illuminations, 
through  the  medium  of  a  copy  composed  of  black  lines  and  contrasted 
lights ;  but  the  fidelity  of  the  outlines,  and  the  spirit  of  the  execution, 
have  been  scrupulously  observed,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  general 
effect  does  not  discredit  the  originals. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  mode  which  has 
been  adopted  in  the  conduct  of  the  present  edition.  The  text  of 
Johnes  has  been  preferred  to  that  of  Lord  Bemers  for  several  reasons : 
the  more  modem  diction  is  better  adapted  for  the  extended  circulation 
among  all  classes  of  readers,  which  it  is  the  ambition  of  the  proprie- 
tor of  the  Imperial  Classics  to  achieve ;  the  style  and  language  of  Lord 
Bemers  would  probably  be  preferred  by  those  who  are  familiar  with 
our  earlier  writers,  but  notes  and  glossaries  would  be  required  to  make 
clear  to  others  many  words  and  expressions  which  to  them  appear  in 
no  degree'  obscure.  Again,  Mr.  Johnes  has  in  several  places  intro. 
duced  extensive  additions,  which  are  to  be  found  in  no  other  edition, 
French  or  English.  If  »hese  were  embodied  in  the  text  of  Lord 
Bemers,  a  proceeding  necessary  to  make  the  edition  complete,  a  very 
piebald  (riece  of  patch-work  would  be  the  result;  and  as  the  original 
of  these  additions  was  lost  when  Mr.  Johnes's  house  and  library  were 
liestroyed  by  fire,  it  is  not  possible  to  re-translate  them  in  a  style 
assimilated  to  that  of  the  noble  translator. 

Another  objection  to  adopting  the  text  of  Lord  Bemere,  is  that 
imperfection  which  induced  Mr.  Johnes  to  undertake  his  translation, 
viz.,  the  inaccuracies  in  rendering  the  names  of  both  men  and  towns, 
4.C.  Mr.  Johnes  did  much  to  correct  these,  which  are  dreadfully 
mangled  and  disfigured  in  the  original;  and  they  have  been  still 
further  improved  in  the  present  edition.  It  has  not  been  thought 
necessary  to  point  out  all  these  emendations ;  where  no  doubt  existed, 
^e  alteration  has  been  made  silently ;  but  wherever  there  was  amy 
mcertainty,  the  emendation  has  been  proposed  as  a  query. 

All  Mi-.  Johnes's  original  notes  have  been  preserved,  and  many 
nore  added  on  subjects  which  he  had  left  unnoticed,  or  regarding 
which  he  appeared  to  be  in  error.  A  few  of  the  best  passages  of 
Lord  Berners's  version  have  been  appended  as  specimens  of  his  style, 
such  as  the  celebrated  episode  of  Edward  HI.  and  the  countess  of 
Salisbury,  p.  53- 

The  original  divisions  made  by  Froissart  in  his  work  are  com- 
mented  on  and  explained  in  the  Essay  by  M.  de  St.  Palaye,  trans, 
lated  by  Mr.  Johnes,  and  appended  to  this  edition,  and  it  will  therefore 
be  sufficient  in  this  place  to  explain  the  system  here  adopted.  The 
four  original  divisions  into  volumes  or  books  have  been  preserved, 
and  the  chaptera  of  each  book  are  separately  numbered.  No  two 
editi  ma  or  MSS.  exactly  agree  in  the  arrangement  of  the  chapteis, 
and  we  have  therefore  adhered  to  that  adopted  by  Mr.  Johnes. 

Wo  will  now  take  our  leave  of  the  reader  in  the  words  of  Gray, 
who,  in  a  letter  tp  a  friend,  thus  addresses  him:  " I  rejoice  you  have 
met  with  Froissart ;  he  is  the  Herbdotus  of  a  barbarous  age ;  had  he 
Dut  had  the  luck  of  writing  in  as  good  a  language,  he  might  have 
oeen  immortal !  Hie  locomotive  disposition  (for  then  there  was  no 
;tber  way  of  lasminc  Ihii^,)  bis  mmfia  cnriouty,  his  religioua  ere. 


diility,  were  much  like  those  of  the  old  Grecian.  When  you  have 
tant  ehevauei  as  to  get  to  the  end  of  him,  there  ia  Mons'jelet  waiii 
to  take  you  up,  and  will  set  you  down  at  Philip  de  Commines." 


MEMOIR 
or 

THE  LIFE  OF  FKOISSART. 


John  FKOisaAKT,  priest,  canon,  and  treasurer  of  the  collogiatn 
church  of  Chimay,  historian  and  poet,  was  bom  in  Valenciennes,  a 
town  in  Hainault,  about  the  year  1337.  This  date,  which  appeari, 
contradicted  by  one  single  passage  in  his  Chronicle,  is  confirmed  by 
a  number  of  otheis,  as  well  in  his  Chronicle,  as  in  his  Manuscript 
Poems. 

However  attentive  he  may  have  been  to  inform  us  of  the  minuteal 
particulars  of  his  life,  he  does' not  say  one  word  relative  to  his  fam. 
ily.  One  can  only  form  a  conjecture  from  a  passage  in  his  Poems, 
that  his  father's  name  was  Thomas,  and  that  he  was  a  painter  of 
arms.  We  find  in  his  history  a  Froissart  MeuUier,  a  young  knight 
from  Hainault,  who  signalized  himself  by  his  valor  ai  the  siego  of 
the  castle  of  Fighieres  in  Spain,  which  the  English  and  Gascons  at. 
tacked  in  1381.  His  country  and  name  induce  me  to  believe  tliat 
our  historian  might  be  a  relation  of  his,  and,  like  him,  sprung  from  a 
noble  family.  Froissart,  is  titled  knight,  in  a  manuscript  in  the  abbey' 
of  St.  Germain.des.Pr6s;  but  as  he  has  not  this  title  in  any  other 
manuscript,  though  we  have  some  of  the  most  ancient  and  most  au- 
thentic, it  seems  probable  that  the  copyist  has  given  it  to  him  from 
his  own  authority. 

His  infancy  announced  what  he  would  one  day  be  ;  he  early  man. 
ifested  that  eager  and  inquisitive  mind,  which  during  the  course  of 
his  life  never  allowed  him  to  remain  long  attached  to  the  same  occu- 
pations, and  in  the  same  place.  The  different  games  suitable  to  thai 
age,  of  which  he  gives  us  a  picture  equally  curious  and  amusing,  kept 
up  in  his  mind  a  fund  of  natural  dissipation,  which  during  his  early 
studies  tried  the  patience  and  exercised  the  severity  of  his  masters 
He  loved  hunting,  music,  assemblies,  feasta,  dress,  good  living,  wine, 
and  women :  all  these  tastes,  which  almost  all  showed  themselvea 
from  twelve  years  of  age,  being  confirmed  by  habitude,  were  con- 
tinued even  to  his  old  age,  and  perhaps  never  left  him.  The.mind 
and  heart  of  Froissart  being  not  yet  sufficiently  occupied,  his  love 
for  history  filled  up  that  void  which  his  passion  for  pleasure  left;  and 
became  to  him  an  inexhaustible  source  of  amusement. 

He  had  but  just  left  school,  and  was  scarcely  twenty  years  old, 
when  at  the  entreaty  of  hi*  dear  lord  and  master.  Sir  Robert  dt 
Namur,  knight,  Jjord  of  Beaufort,  he  undertook  to  write  the  history 
of  the  wars  of  uid  own  time,  more  particularly  those  which  ensued 
after  the  battle  of  Poitiers.  Four  years  afterwards,  having  gone  to 
England,  he  presented  a  part  of  his  history  to  queen  Philippa  c-S 
Hainault,  the  wife  of  Edward  III.  However  young  he  might  then 
be,  he  had  already  travelled  into  the  most  distant  provinces  of  France. 
The  object  of  his  visit  to  England  was  to  tear  himself  from  the  paini 
of  an  attachment  which  had  tormented  him  for  a  long  time.  This 
passion  took  possession  of  his  heart  irom  his  infancy ;  it  lasted  ten 
years,  and  sparks  of  it  were  again  rekindled  in  a  more  advanced  age, 
in  tpite  of  his  hold  head  and  vhite  hairs. 

When  poets  sing  their  loves,  they  are  not  always  believed  on  their 
word ;  as  Froissart  only  mentions  his  in  poetry,  one  may  treat  all  he 
says  as  pure  fiction ;  but  the  portrait  he  draws  is  so  natural,  that  one 
cannot  prevent  one's  self  from  acknowledging  the  character  of  a 
young  man  in  love,  and  the  simple  expressions  of  real  passion.  He 
feigns,  that  when  twelve  yean  old,  Mercury  appeared  to  him  follaved 
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by  the  three  goddesses  whose  difference  Paris  had  formerly  decided ; 
uiai  iuis  god>  calling  to  mind  the  protection  he  had  given  him  from 
'jiir  yeais  of  age,  ordered  him  to  revise  the  dispute  of  these  three 
divinities ;  that  he  had  confirmed  the  judgment  of  Paris ;  and  that 
Venus  had  promised  him,  as  a  recompense,  a  mistress  more  beautiful 
than  the  fair  Helen,  and  of  such  high  birth,  that  from  thence  to  Con- 
stantinople there  was  not  earl,  duke,  king,  or  emperor,  who  would 
not  have  esteemed  himself  fortunate  to  obtain  her.  He  was  to  serve 
this  beauty  for  ten  years,  and  his  whole  life  was  to  be  devoted  to  the 
adoration  of  that  divinity  who  made  him  such  fair  promises. 

Froissart  had  been  early  attached  to  romances ;  that  of  Cleomadea 
was  the  first  instrument  Love  made  use  of  to  captivate  him.  He 
found  it  in  the  hands  of  a  young  maiden  who  was  reading  it,  and 
who  invited  him  to  read  it  with  her :  he  readily  consented,  for  such 
complaisances  cost  little.  There  was  soon  formed  between  them  a 
literary  connection.  Froissart  lent  her  the  romance  of  the  Baillou 
d' Amours,*  and  took  the  opportunity  of  sending  it  to  her,  to  slip  into 
it  a  ballad,  in  which  he  first  spoke  of  his  love.  This  spark  of  love 
became  a  flame  which  nothing  could  extinguish ;  and  Froissart,  having 
experienced  all  that  agitation  which  a  first  passion  inspires,  was  almost 
reduced  to  despair  on  hearing  that  his  mistress  was  on  die  point  of 
being  married  ;  his  excessive  grief  overwhelmed  him,  and  caused  him 
a  fit  of  illness  which  lasted  for  three  months.  At  last  he  took  the 
resolution  to  travel,  to  dissipate  his  chagrin  and  to  recover  his  health. 
As  he  travelled  with  a  large  company,  he  was  forced  to  be  att&ntive 
10  himself,  in  order  to  hide  his  trouble.  After  two  days'  journey, 
during  which  he  had  never  ceased  making  verses  in  honor  of  his  mis. 
tress,  he  anived  at  a  town,  which  I  believe  to  be  Calais)  where  he 
embarked.  During  his  passage,  the  weather  was  so  tempestuous  as 
to  threaten  an  immediate  wreck  of  the  vessel :  this  however  was  not 
•japable  of  suspending  the  application  with  which  he  was  working  to 
Gnisn  a  rondeau  to  the  honor  of  his  love.  The  weather  became  calm, 
and  the  rondeau  was  completed,  when  he  found  himself  on  a  coast, 
where,  as  he  says,  "  they  love  war  better  than  peace,  and  where 
strangers  are  very  well  received."  He  speaks  of  England ;  the  recep- 
tion they  gave  Um,  the  amusements  they  procured  him  in  the  socie- 
ties of  "  lords,  ladies,  and  damsels,"  and  the  caresses  they  loaded  him 
with;  but  nothing  was  able  to  calm  the  melancholy  which  over- 
whelmed him ;  so  that,  not  being  able  longer  to  support  the  pangs 
of  absence,  he  resolved  to  return  nearer  to  the  lady  of  his  heart. 

A  lady,  queen  FhUippa  of  Hainault,  who  detained  him  in  England, 
learnt  from  a  virelay,  which  he  presented  to  her,  the  cause  of  his 
trouble ;  she  took  compassion  on  him,  by  ordering  him  to  go  back  to 
his  own  country,  on  condition  however  of  his  promise  to  return,  and 
furnished  him  with  money  and  horses  to  perform  the  journey.  Love 
soon  conducted  him  to  the  lady  of  his  affections.  Froissart  let  no 
opportunity  slip  of  being  in  the  same  places  where  she  might  be,  and 
of  conversing  with  her.  We  have  before  seen  that  she  was  of  such 
high  birth,  tnat  "  kings  and  emperors  might  have  sought  her ;"  these 
words  taken  literally  are  only  suitable  for  a  person  of  blood  royal,  or 
to  the  issue  of  a  sovereign  prince ;  but  how  can  we  connect  the  idea 
of  such  high  birth  with  the  detail  he  gives  us  of  the  secret  conversa. 
dons,  the  amusements,  and  assembUes,  which  he  was  at  liberty  to 
partake  of  by  day  or  by  night  ?  and,  as  if  these  traits  were  not  suffi 
ciect  to  make  her  known  at  the  time  he  wrote,  he  seems  to  liato 
Yvifihed  to' have  more  clearly  pointed  her  out  by  the  name  of  Aunt', 
in  the  enigmatical  verses  which  make  part  of  his  manuscript  poems. 
One  may  presume  that  this  love,  so  passionate  and  so  tender,  had  the 
jsual  fate  of  almost  every  passion, 

Froissart  speaks  in  one  of  his  rondeaus  of  another  lady,  whom  he 
nad  loved,  and  whose  name,  composed  of  five  letters,  was  td  "be  found 
in  that  of  Polixena :  this  may  be  an  Alix,  which  was  formerly  written 
Aelix.  There  is  reason  to  believe  he  had  a  third  flame  called  Mar. 
gar^t,  and  that  it  is  she  whom  he  indirectly  celebrates  in  a  poemt 
under  the  title,  and  in  honor,  of  the  flower  which  bears  her  name.t 
Perhaps  he  sought  in' these  episodical  amours  some  remedy  for  a 
passion,  which,  according  to  his  own  account,  was  unfortunate.  At 
leasfwe  know  that,  in  despair  for  the  little  success  which  had  attended 
all  his  assiduities  and  attentions  to  his  first  mistress,  he  took  the  reso. 
lution  of  again  absenting  himself  from  her. 

This  absence  was  no  longer  than  the  preceding  one ;  he  returned 
to  England,  and  attached  himself  to  the  service  of  queen  Philippa. 
This  princess,  sister  to  the  countess  of  Namur,  wife  of  Robert,  to 
whom  Froissart  seems  to  have  been  a  servant,  saw  always  with 
pleasure  her  countrjonen  from  Hainault ;  she  loved  letteiB  ;  the  col- 
lege which  she  founded,  and  which  at  this  day  is  known  at  Oxford 
nnder  the  name  of  Queen's  College,  is  an  illustrious  monument  of 
the  protection  she  granted  to  them ;  Froissart  therefore  united  all  the 
titles  which  could  merit  the  affection  of  queen  Philippa.  The  his- 
tory which  he  presented  to  her,  as  I  have  before  mentioned,  whether 
at  his  first  journey  or  the  second  (for  it  is  not  possible  to  decide 
which  of  the  two,)  was  very  well  received,  and  probably  gained  him 
the  title  of  clerk  (that  is  to  say  secretary  or  vmter)  of  the  chamber 
of  this  pdncess,  which  he  was  in  possession  of  from  1361. 


*  M.  Su  Palajre,  in  s  note,  lari  ha  iff  not  acquainted  with  th«  romiince.  Bailloa 
Ngniiiet  ba&iff. 

t  Dittis  ds  la  fleur  da  Im  HaiEneiita,  pages  70  and  tha  faUawinc,  of  hit  Ilannicript 
Poenu. 

\  "Pha  Encliih  reader  moit  faa  Informed,  that  Marfinerlta  ■  not  onlr  'i^  auna  «f  a 
fvt'  I     awoftbaUawatcalladdaiar.iiac  aray  tp 


In  the  age  of  Froissart,  all  the  world  was  persuaded  that  love  «"« 
the  motive  of  the  most  brilliant  actions  of  courage  and  virtue 
Knights  made  a  panide  of  it  in  tournaments.  Warriors  exposed 
themselves  to  the  most  perilous  combats,  to  maintain  the  honor  and 
beauty  of  their  ladies.  It  was  then  believed  that  love  might  be  con. 
fined  to  a  delicate  intercourse  of  gallantry  and  tenderness :  it  i« 
almost  always  under  this  form  that  we  see  it  represented  in  the  greater 
parts  of  those  efforts  of  the  mind  which  have  been  handed  down  to 
us  from  that  period ;  the  ladies  blushed  not  in  feeling  so  pure  a  pas.  . 
sion,  and  the  most  modest  made  it  the  ordinary  subject  of  their  cotb 
versations.  The  queen  of  England  frequendy  amused  heiaelf  by 
making  Froissart  compose  amorous  ditties ;  but  this  occupation  must 
be  considered  solely  as  a  relaxation  that  no  way  impeded  more  aeii. 
ouB  works,  since,  during  the  five  years  he  was  attached  to  the  servica 
of  this  princess,  he  travelled  at  her  expense  to  various  parts  of  Eu. 
rope,  the  object  of  which  seems  to  be  a  research  after  whatever 
might  enrich  his  history.  I  draw  this  conclusion  from  a  preface 
which  is  found  at  the  head  of  the  fourth  volume  in  several  manu. 
scripts  of  the  Chronicle  of  Froissart ;  and,  as  it  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  printed  copies,*  I  thought  the  insertion  of  it  would  not  be  improper 
here, 

"  At  the  request,  wish,  and  pleasure,  of  that  most  high  and  nobia 
prince,  my  very  dear  lord  and  master^  Guy  de  Chatillon,  count  do 
Blois,  lord  of  Avesne,  of  Chimay,  of  Beaumont,  of  Schonove,  of 
Goude ;  I,  John  Froissart,  priest,  chaplain  to  my  very  dear  lord  above 
named,  and  at  this  time  treasurer  and  canon  of  Chimay,  and  of  Lille 
in  Flanders,  am  again  awakened,  and  entered  into  my  work.shop,  to 
labor  and  work  at  the  grand  and  noble  matters  which,  in  former 
times,  occupied  my  attention,  which  treat  and  examine  the  feats  and 
events  of  the  wars  between  France  and  England,  and  oi  all  theii 
allies  and  adherents,  as  it  clearly  appears  from  the  treaties  which 
have  been  made  and  completed  until  this  very  day  of  my  again  being 
awakened. 

"  Now,  you  that  read,  or  shall  read  this  history,  consider  In  yom 
own  minds,  how  I  could  have  known  and  collected  such  facts  aa  I 
treat  of,  and  of  so  many  different  parties.  In  truth,  I  must  inform 
you  that  I  began  at  the  early  age  of  twenty  years,  and  came  into  the 
world  at  the  time  these  events  were  passing,  in  the  knowledge  of 
which  I  have  always  taken  greater  pleasure  than  in  anything  else, 
God  has  been  so  gracious  to  me,  that  I  was  well  with  all  parties,  and 
of  the  household  of  kings ;  more  especially  of  king  Edward,  and  of 
the  noble  queen  his  lady,  madame  Philippa  of  Hainault,  queen  of 
England,  lady  of  Ireland  and  Aquitaine,  to  whom'  in  my  youth  I  was 
secretary,  and  amused  her  with  handsome  ditties  and  madrigals  of 
love ;  and  through  affection  to  the  service  of  that  noble  and  puissan 
lady  to  whom  I  belonged,  all  the  other  great  lords,  dukes,  earls 
barons,  and  knights,  of  whatever  nation  they  might  be,  loved  me, 
saw  me  with  pleasure,  and  were  of  the  greatest  utility  to  me.  Thus 
under  the  protection  of  this  good  lady,  and  at  her  costs,  as  well  as  at 
the  expenses  of  great  lords,  I'have  searched  in  my  time  the  greater 
part  of  Christendom  (in  truth  who  seeks  will  find ;)  and  wherever  I 
came,  I  made  inquiry  after  those  ancient  knights  and  squires  who 
had  been  present  at  these  deeds  of  arms,  and  who  were  well  enabled 
to  speak  of  them.  I  sought  also  for  heralds  of  good  repute,  to  verify 
and  confirm  what  I  might  have  heard  elsewhere  of  diese  matters. 
In  this  manner  have  I  collected  the  materials  for  this  noble  history  • 
and  that  gallant  count  de  Blois  before  mentioned,  has  taken  great 
pains  in  it.  And  as  long  as  through  God's  grace  I  shall  live,  I  shali 
continue  it,  for  the  more  I  work  at  it,  the  greater  pleasure  I  receive ; 
like  the  gallant  knight  or  squire  enamored  with  arins,  by  perseverance 
and  attention  he  perfects  and  accomplishes  himself,  thus  by  laboring 
and  working  on  tiiis  subject,  I  acquire  greater  ability  and  delight." 

Of  all  the  particulars  of  Froissart's  life  during  his  residence  in 
England,  we  only  know  that  he  was  present  at  the  separation  of  the 
king  and  queen  in  1361,  vrith  their  son  the  prince  of  Wales  and  the 
princess  his  lady,  who  were  going  to  take  possession  of  Aquitaine ; 
and  that  he  was  between  Ktham  and  Westminster  ir  the  year  1363, 
when  king  John  passed  Sk  kli  return  to  England.  There  is  in  his 
poems  a  pastoral  which  ftWSas  to  allude  only  to  that  event.  With 
regard  to  his  travels  durii%  the  time  he  was  attached  to  the  service 
of  the  queen,  he  employed  six  months  in  Scotland,  and  penetrated 
as  far  as  the  Highlands,  He  travelled  on  horseback  with  his  port, 
manteau  behind  him,  and  followed  by  a  grayhound. 

The  king  of  Scotland,  and  many  lords  whose  names  he  has  pre 
served  us,  treated  him  so  handsomely,  that  he  could  have  wished  to 
have  returned  thither.  William,  earl  of  Douglas,  lodged  him  during 
fifteen  days  in  his  castle  of  Dalkeith,  five  miles  from  Edinburgh 
We  are  ignorant  of|  the  date  of  this  journey  ;  and  of  another,  which 
he  made  into  North  Wales,  that  I  believe  must  have  been  mads 
about  the  same  time.  He  was  in  France,  at  Melun-sur.Seine,  about 
the  20th  of  April,  1366 ;  perhaps  private  reasons  might  have  I«d  him 
to  take  that  road"  to  Bordeaux,  where  he  was  on  All  Saints  day  of 
that  year,  when  the  princess  of  Wales  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  son 
who  was  afterwards  Richard  H.  The  prince  of  Wales  setting  out 
a  few  days  afterwards  for  the  war  in  Spain,  Froissart  accompanied 


*  M.  da  St.  Palnya  ia  not  quite  comets  for  the  besinnini  of  thil  prefiica  ii  in  tha 
printed  edition  of  Veratd,  and  in  another  printed  edition  which  1  bel  o»e  woa  not  known 
to  Denyi  Sauvago  nor  to  M.  de  St.  Palare.  It  will  be  mora  particuLu-ly  menUrned 
hereafter.  Thin  preface  in  many  printed  ediUoni  is  not  lo  lonf  oa  thii,  and  ii  Mmawha 
diffartgfc.  It  ia  not  mantionad  In  the  orlittoni  «f  Daaia  itoanf* 
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Dim  to  Dax,  where  the  prince  resided  some  time.  He  had  expected 
to  have  attended  him  during  the  continuance  of  this  grand  expedi- 
tion ;  but  the  prince  would  not  permit  him  to  go  farther,  and  shortly 
after  his  arrival  sent  him  back  to  the  queen  his  mother, 

Fr  jissart  could  not  have  made  any  long  stay  in  England,  since  in 
the  following  year  he  was  at  ailferent  Italian  courts.  It  was  this 
time  year,  that  is  to  say  1368,  that  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,  son  of 
Ihe  king  of  England,  espoused  Joland,  daughter  of  Galeas  the 
Seco  ■yj,  duke  of  Milan.  The  marriage  was  celebrated  the  25th  of 
April  and  Lionel  died  on  the  17th  of  October  following.  Froissart, 
who  probably  was  in  his  suite,  was  present  at  the  magnificent  recep- 
tion which  Amadeus  count  de  Savoy,  surnamed  the  count  Verd,  gave 
him  on  his  return :  ha  describes  the  feasts  on  this  occasion,  which 
lasted  three  days ;  and  he  does  not  forget  to  tell  us  that  they  danced 
a  virelay  of  his  composition. 

From  the  court  of  Savoy  he  returned  to  Milan,  where  the  same 
count  Amadeus  gave  him  a  good  cottehardie,*  with  twenty  florins 
of  gold ;  from  thence  to  Bologna  and  Ferrara,  where  he  received 
forty  ducats  from  the  king  of  Cyprus  ;  and  then  to  Rome.  Instead 
of  the  modest  equipage  we  have  seen  him  travel  into  Scotland  with, 
he  was  now,  like  a  man  of  importance,  travelling  on  a  handsome 
horse  attended  by  a  hackney. 

It  was  about  tliis  period  that  Froissart  experienced  a  loss  whick 
nothing  could  recompense :  Philippa  of  Hainault,  queen  of  England, 
who  had  heaped  wealth  on  him,  died  in  1 369.  He  composed  a  lay 
on  this  melancholy  event,  of  which,  however,  he  was  not  a  witness ; 
for  he  says,  in  another  place,  that  in  1395  it  was  twenty-seven  years 
since  he  had  seen  England.  According  to  several  authors,t  he  wrote 
the  life  of  queen  Philippa ;  but  this  assertion  is  not  founded  on  any 
proofs. 

Independently  of  the  employment  of  clerk  of  the  chamber  to  the 
queen  of  England,  which  Froissart  had  had,  he  had  also  been  of  the 
household  of  Edward  III.,  and  even  of  that  of  John,  king  of  France. 
As  there  are  several  other  princes  and  lords  of  whose  households  he 
had  been,  or  whom  he  calls  his  lords  and  masters,  it  is  proper  to 
observe,  that  by  this  mode  of  speech  he  means  not  only  those  princes 
and  lords  to  whom  he  had  been  attached  as  a  servant ;  but  likewise 
all  those  who  had  made  him  presents  or  gratifications ;  or  who, 
having  received  him  in  their  courts  or  castles,  had  admitted  him  to 
their  tables. 

Froissart,  having  lost  his  patroness,  queen  Philippa,  did  not  return 
to  England,  but  went  into  his  own  country,  where  he  obtained  the 
living  of  Lestines.  Of  all  that  he  performed  during  the  time  he 
exercised  this  ministry,  he  tells  us  nothing  more  than  that  the  tavern- 
keepers  of  Lestines  had  five  hundred  francs  of  his  money  in  the  short 
bpace  of  time  he  was  their  rector.  One  reads  in  a  manuscript  jour. 
nal  of  the  bishop  of  Chartres,  chancellor  to  the  duke  of  Anjou,  that, 
according  to  letters  sealed  on  the  12th  December,  1381,  this  prince 
caused  to  be  seized  fifty-silc  quires  of  the  Chronicle  of  Froissart, 
rector  of  the  parish  church  of  Lestines,  which  the  historian  had  sent 
to  be  illuminated,  and  then  to  be  forwarded  to  the  king  of  England, 
the  enemy  of  Fiance. 

Froissart  attached  himself  afterwards  to  Winceslaus  de  Luxem- 
bourg, duke  of  Brabant,  perhaps  in  quality  of  secretary,  according  to 
the  custom  of  princes  and  lords  in  those  days,  who  employed  clerks 
to  manage  their  affairs,  and  in  their  correspondence,  and  who  amused 
them  by  their  knowledge,  or  their  wit.  Winceslaus  had  a  taste  for 
poetry ;  he  had  had  made  by  Froissart  a  collection  of  his  songs,  his 
rondeaus,  and  virelays,  who,  adding  some  of  his  own  pieces  to  those 
of  the  prince,  formed  a  sort  of  romance,  under  the  title  of  Meliador, 
or  the  Knight  of  the  Sun  ;  but  the  duke  did  not  live  sufficiently  long 
to  see  the  completion  of  the  work,  for  he  died  in  1384. 

Almost  immediately  after  this  event,  Froissart  found  another 
patron :  he  was  made  clerk  of  the  chapel  to  Guy,  count  de  Blois ; 
and  he  .was  not  long  in  testifying  his  gratitude  to  his  new  patron, 
by  a  pastoral  on  the  betrothing  of  Louis,  count  de  Dunois,  son  of 
Guy,  with  Mary,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Berry.  Two  years  after, 
on  the  solemnization  of  this  marriage  at  Bourges,  he  celebrated  it  in 
a  sort  of  epithalamium,  sufficiently  ingenious  for  those  times,  entitled 
"The  Temple  of  Honor."  He  passed  the  years  1385,  1386,  and 
1387,  sometimes  in  the  Blaisois,  sometimes  in  Touraine ;  but  the 
count  de  Blois  having  engaged  him  to  continue  the  course  of  his 
history,  which  he  had  left  unfinished,  he  determined  in  1388  to  take 
advantage  of  the  peace  which  was  just  concluded,  to  visit  the  court 
of  Gaston  Phoebus,  count  de  Foix  and  de  B^arn,  in  order  to  gain  full 
information  in  whatever  related  to  foreign  countries,  and  the  more 
distant  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  where  he  knew  that  a  great  num. 
oer  of  warriors  signalized  themselves  daily  by  the  most  gallant 
actions.  His  age  and  his  health  still  allowed  him  to  bear  great 
fatigue;  his  memory  was  aufiiciently  strong  to  retain  whatever  he 
bhould  hear  •  and  his  judgment  clear  enough  to  point  out  to  him  the 
use  he  should  make  of  it. 

He  set  out  with  letters  of  recommendation  from  the  count  de 
Blois  to  Gaston  Phcebus,  and  took  the  road  through  Avignon.     One 


*  Or,  as  it  is  more  often  »ritten,  cotardie,  a  sort  of  coat,  a  dress  common  to  men  and 
rvomen ;  b«re  it  means  a  pourpoint  Tliis  was  one  of  the  liberalities  whicli  great  lords 
>vere  accustomed  to  make ;  tliey  put  money,  as  one  sees  by  this  example  into  the  purse 

hich,  according  to  the  usage  of  that  time,  was  attached  tu  tlie  coat. — St.  Palaye. 
Vostlus  de  Hintoricifi  Latinis  lib.  iii.  cap.  iv.  BuHart.  Academic  dvs  Sciences,  torn. 
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of  his  pastorals  informs  us,  that  he  resided  in  the  environs  of  an 
abbey,*  situated  between  Limel  and  Montpelier,  and  that  he  gained 
the  affections  of  a  young  person,  who  bewailed  his  departure :  in  tho 
same  poem  he  tells  us,  that  he  carried  with  him  four  grayhounds,t 
as  a  present  to  the  count  de  Foix.  Gaston  was  passionately  fond  of 
dogs,  and  had  upward  of  sixteen  hundred  always  with  him :  thero 
exists  a  treatise  written  by  him  on  hunting,  which  is  preserved  in 
manuscript  in  several  libraries,  and  which  was  printed  in  1520. 

Froissart  went  from  Carcassonne  to  Pamiers,  of  which  he  gives  an 
agreeable  description ;  he  remained  there  for  three  days  waiting  for 
the  chance  of  meeting  some  person  with  whom  he  might  travel  into 
B^arn.  He  was  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  a  knight  from  the 
country  of  Foix,  who  was  returning  thither  from  Avignon,  and  they 
journeyed  together.  Sir  Espaign  du  Lyon,  the  name  of  the  knight, 
was  a  man  of  high  distinction ;  he  had  had  considerable  commands, 
and  was  employed  all  his  life  in  negotiations  as  delicate  as  they 
were  important.  The  two  travellers  agreed  perfectly  well  together 
the  knight,  who  had  served  in  all  the  wars  in  Gascony,  was  equally 
desirous  to  learn  everything  which  related  to  those  that  Froissarl 
was  acquainted  with;  and  Froissart,  more  in  a  situation  to  satisfy 
him  than  any  one,  was  not  less  curious  to  be  informed  of  those  evenlfi 
in  which  the  knight  had  borne  a  part :  they  mutually  communicated 
all  they  knew,  with  a  reciprocal  complaisance.  They  rode  side  by 
side,  and  frequently  only  a  foot's  pace :  their  whole  journey  waa 
passed  in  conversatiotis ;  by  which  they  mutually  instructed  each 
other.  Towns,  castles,  ruins,  plains,  heights,  valleys,  defiles ;  every- 
thing awakened  the  curiosity  of  Froissart,  and  recalled  to  the  memory 
of  the  lord  Espaign  du  Lyon  the  different  actions  which  had  thero 
passed  under  his  eyes,  or  which  he  had  heard  related  by  those  who 
had  been  engaged  in  them. 

The  historian,  too  exact  in  the  recital  which  he  gives  us  of  these 
conversations,  relates  even  the  exclamations  by  which  he  testified 
his  gratitude  to  the  knight,  for  all  the  interesting  intelligence  he  wai 
so  good  to  give  him.  If  they  arrived  at  a  town  before  sunset,  they 
profited  by  the  remnant  of  day  to  examine  the  outworks  of  the  place, 
or  to  observe  those  parts  of  it  which  had  suffered  from  assaults.  On 
their  return  to  the  inn,  they  continued  the  same  conversations,  either 
between  themselves  or  with  other  knights  and  esquires,  who  might 
be  lodged  there ;  and  Froissart  never  went  to  bed  until  he  had  put  in 
writing  every  particular  he  had  heard. 

After  a  journey  of  six  days,  they  arrived  at  Ortez.  This  town, 
one  of  the  most  considerable  in  B^arn,  was  the  ordinary  residence 
of  Gaston,  count  de  Foix  and  viscount  de  Bdam,  surnaraed  Phoebiv) 
on  account  of  his  beauty.  Froissart  could  not  have  ^-otuix  »  <^.v 
more  suitable  to  his  views.  The  count  de  Foix,  at  the  age  of  fift^ 
nine  years,  was  the  most  vigorous,  the  handsomest,  and  bept—  txjt 
man  of  that  period.  Adroit  at  all  exercises,  valorous,  an  accoin 
plished  captain,  noble  and  magnificent,  he  never  suffered  any  wai. 
rior  who  waited  on  him  to  depart  without  carrying  with  him  proofs 
of  his  liberality:  his  castle  was  the  rendezvous  of  all  those  brave 
captains  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  combats,  or  in  tourna- 
ments. Their  conversations  solely  ran  on  attacks  of  places,  surprises, 
sieges,  assaults,  skirmishes,  and  battles.  Their  amusements  were 
games  of  address  and  force ;  tilts,  tournaments,  and  huntings  more 
laborious  and  almost  as  dangerous  as  war  itself.  These  detailt 
deserve  to  be  read  in  Froissart :  I  can  ordy  imperfectly  trace  wha 
he  has  so  excellently  painted. 

The  count  de  Foix  having  learnt  from  sir  Espaign  du  Lyon  tl.j 
arrival  of  Froissart,  who  was  well  known  at  the  court  of  Ortez  by  the 
first  two  volumes  of  his  Chronicle,  sent  to  seek  for  him  at  the  house 
of  one  of  his  esquires,  who  had  received  and  lodged  him ;  and,  see. 
ing  him  at  a  distance,  said  to  him  smiling,  and  in  good  French 
"  That  he  was  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  him,  although  he  hau 
never  before  seen  him ;  but  that  he  had  heard  much  talk  about  him 
and  he  retained  him  in  his  household." 

This  expression,  as  I  have  before  said,  does  not  mean  that  Frois. 
sart  was  lodged  in  the  castle,  but  only  that  his  expenses  were  defrayed 
by  the  count  during  the  winter  he  passed  at  his  court.     His  most 
usual  occupation,  in  that  time,  was  to  amuse  Gaston,  after  his  suppo: 
by  reading  to  him  the  romance  of  Meliador,  which  he  had  brougi 
with  him.     Every  evening  he  repaired  to  the  castle  at  midnigl 
which  was  the  hour  the  count  sat  down  to  table,  and  none  dared 
interrupt  the  reading.     Gaston  himself,  who  listened  with  the  great'^i 
attention,  only  spoke  to  ask  questions  concerning  the  book ;  and  he 
never  sent  him  away,  before  he  had  made  him  drink  all  the  wine 
which  haQ  remained  on  the  table,  from  his  own  bottle. 

Sometimes  this  prince  took  pleasure  to  inform  him  of  those  par 
ticulars  of  the  ware  in  which  he  had  distinguished  himself.  Frois. 
sart  did  not  gain  less  information  from  his  frequent  conversations 
with  those  knights  and  esquires  whom  he  found  assembled  at  Ortez; 
more  especially  from  the  knights  of  Arragon  and  England,  attached 
to  the  household  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  who  at  that  time  resideo 
at  Bordeaux.  They  related  to  him  all  they  knew  of  the  battlen  oi 
the  kings  John  of  Castile,  and  Denys  of  Portugal,  and  their  allies 
Among  others,  the  famous  Bastot  de  Maulion,  in  giving  him  the  his- 
tory of  his  own  life,  told  him  also  that  of  almost  all  the  wars  which 


^Probably  St.  Geniez.  a  monastery  of  puns,  one  league  and  a  half  from  ihe  roAf 
wliich  leads  fionj  Montpelier  to  Lunel.— Sr.  Palayk. 
t  Their  names  were  Tristan.  Hector,  Brun,  aniJ  Rollant — St.  Palaiik 
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Dad  happened  in  the  different  provinces  of  France,  and  even  in 
Spain,  from  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  at  which  period  he  first 
bore  arms. 

Although  he  applied  himself,  without  re/axation,  in  collecting  his- 
torical memoirs,  Froissart  gave,  however,  some  moments  to  Poesy. 
Wo  have  a  pastoral  by  him,  which  he  seems  to  have  composed  in 
'he  county  of  Foi?c,  in  honor  of  Gaston  Pinubus.    He  says,  that  being 
En  beau  Prd  sert  et  plaisu-.iL 
Far  dcssus  Gave  la  riviere 
Entre  Pau  et  Ortais  seam 
he  saw  shepherds  and  shepherdesses,  who    vere  conversing  of  dif. 
ferent  lords,  and  the  arms  they  bore.     He  arroitly  makes  use  of  this 
fiction,  to  name  with  praise  all  those  from  *hOm  he  had  received 
any  marks  of  liberahty,  and  terminates  his  list  with  the  count  de 
Foix. 

After  a  tolerable  long  residence  at  the  court  of  Ortez,  Froissart 
began  to  think  of  his  departure.  He  was  detained  by  Gaston,  who 
gave  him  hopes  that  an  opportunity  would  soon  offer  for  him  to 
travel  in  good  company.  The  marriage  of  the  countess  of  Boulogne, 
a  relation  of  the  count,  having  Decii  concluded  with  the  duke  de 
Berry,  the  young  bride  was  conducted  'rom  Ortez  to  Morlas,  where 
the  equipMjes  of  the  duke,  her  husband,  were  waiting  "or  her.  He 
set  out  Ju  her  suite,  after  having  received  proofs  of  the  genarositv  of 
Gaston,  who  warmly  pressed  him  to  return  to  him.  He  accompanieJ 
the  pijieess  to  Avignon,  and  the  remainder  of  the  road  which  she 
took  across  the  Lyonnois,  la  Bresse,  le  Forfes,  and  the  Bourbonnois, 
as  far  as  Riom,  in  Auvergne. 

The  stay  at  Avignon  was  unfortunate  to  Froissart ;  they  robbed 
him.  This  melancholy  adventure  was  the  subject  of  a  long  poem, 
in  which  he  introduces  several  incidents  of  his  life,  and  which 
I  have  made  use  of  in  this  memoir.  One  sees,  by  this  piece,  that 
the  desire  of  visiting  the  tomb  of  the  cardinal  de  Luxembourg,  who 
died  in  odor  of  sanctity,  was  not  the  sole  motive  which  had  induced 
him  to  repass  through  Avignon  in  the  suite  of  the  young  princess  ; 
but  that  he  was  charged  with  a  private  commission  from  the  lord  de 
CoTicy.  He  might,  as  he  says,  have  endeavored  to  seek  for  redress 
ibr  the  loss  of  his  money  by  seeking  a  benefice ;  but  this  resource 
was  not  to  his  taste.  He  laid  greater  stress  on  the  generosity  of  the 
lord  de  la  Riviere,  and  the  count  de  Sancerre,  who  accompanied  the 
duchess  de  Berry,  and  on  that  of  the  viscount  d'Asci.  He  paints 
himself,  in  this  poem,  as  a  man  of  much  expense  :  besides  the  reve- 
nue of  the  living  of  Lestines,  which  was  cpnsiderable,  he  had  received, 
since  he  was  twenty-five  years  old,  two  thousand  francs,  of  which 
nothing  remained.  The  composition  of  his  works  had  cost  him  seven 
hundred  francs ;  but  he  regretted  not  this  expense ;  for,  as  he  says, 
"  I  have  composed  many  a  history  which  will  be  spoken  of  by  pos- 
terity." The  remainder  was  spent  among  the  tavern-keepers  at 
Lestines,  and  in  his  travels,  which  he  always  performed  with  a  good 
equipage,  well  mounted,  well  dressed,  and  living  well  wherever  he 
went. 

Froissart  had  been  present  at  all  the  feasts  which  were  given  on 
the  marriage  of  the  duke  of  Berry ;  celebrated  the  eve  of  Whitsunday 
at  Riom,  in  Auvergne.  He  composed  a  pastoral  for  the  morrow  of 
the  nuptials ;  then,  returning  to  France  with  the  lord  de  la  Riviere, 
he  went  to  Paris.  His  natural  activity,  and  his  ardor  for  information, 
with  which  he  was  incessantly  occupied,  did  not  permit  him  to 
remain  there  long.  We  have  seen  him  in  six  months  go  from  the 
Blaisois  to  Avignon ;  then  to  the  county  of  Foix ;  from  whence  he 
returned  again  to  Avignon,  and  cross  Auvergne  to  go  to  Paris.  One 
sees  him  in  less  than  two  years  successively  in  the  Cambresis,  in 
Hainault,  Holland,  Picardy,  a  second  time  in  Paris,  at  the  extremity 
"*"  Languodoo ;  then  again  at  Paris  and  at  Valenciennes ;  from  thence 
to  Bniges,  Sluys,  in  Zealand,  and  at  last  in  his  own  country. 

He  accompanied  the  lord  de  Couoy  into  the  Cambresis  to  the  castle 
of  Crevecoeur,  which  the  king  had  just  given  to  him.  He  -'■•'■•ites  to 
.  r-  all  he  had  seen,  and  learns  from  him  the  diff'"',u  particulars 
of  the  11^"."  tistions  between  France  and  England.  A  *'*er  having  staid 
fiTieen  days  in  njs  own  country,  he  passed  a  month  in  Holland  wit'' 
the  count  de  Blois,  entertaining  him  with  the  history  of  hia  travois. 
He  then  goes  to  Leiinghen,  to  iearn  the  deta''e  of  t!ie  negotiations 
for  peace,  which  were  carrying  on  at  that  place.  He  is  present  at 
the  magnificent  entry  which  Irabellfe  de  Bpvifere  makes  into  Paris. 
The  exactness  with  which  he  describes  the  ceremonies  observed 
between  the  pope  and  Charles  VL  at  Avignon,  seems  to  prove  he 
was  an  eye-witness  of  their  meeting :  this  is  the  more  probable, 
because  it  is  certain  that  Charles  VI.  went  from  Avignon  to  Toulouse, 
to  receive  the  homage  of  the  count  de  Foix ;  when  Froissart  was 
present,  and  heard  their  conversation.  . 

Nothing  of  novelty  passed,  as  one  sees,  but  Froissart  wished  to 
be  a  spectator  of;  feasts,  tournaments,  conferences  for  peace,  inter- 
views of  princes,  their  entries,  nothing  escaped  his  curiosity.  It 
appears  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1390,  he  returned  to  his 
own  country,  and  that  he  was  solely  occupied  in  the  continuation  of 
his  history,  and  in  completing  it,  from  the  intelligence  he  had  amassed 
from  all  parts  with  so  much  labor  and  fatigue.  However,  what  he 
had  learnt  relative  to  the  war  in  Spain  did  not  satisfy  him ;  he  felt  a 
scruple  at  only  having  heard  one  side ;  that  ia  to  say,  the  Gascons 
and  Spaniards,  who  had  been  attached  to  the  king  of  Castillo.  It 
was  the  duty  of  an  exact  and  judicious  hiaitorian  to  know  also  what 
Ihe  Portuguese  had  to  say  on  this  subjec     and  on  tne  information 


he  had,  that  numbers  of  that  nation  wert  to  be  found  at  Bruges,  he 
went  thither.  Fortune  served  him  beyond  his  hopes  J  and  the  enthu. 
siasm  with  which  he  speaks  of  it,  paints  the  ardor  with  which  h<i 
was  desirous  of  a  perfect  knowledge  of  facts.  On  his  arrival,  he  learnt 
that  a  Portuguese  knight,  "  a  valiant  and  wise  man,  and  of  the  councii 
of  the  king  of  Portugal,"  whose  name  was  Juan  Fernando  Portelet, 
had  lately  come  to  Middleburgh,  in  Zealand. 

Portelet,  who  was  on  his  road  to  Prussia  to  join  in  the  war  against 
the  infidels,  had  been  present  in  all  the  wars  of  Portugal.  FrMssar. 
immediately  sets  out,  in  company  with  a  Portuguese,  a  friend  of  the 
knight ;  goes  to  Sluys,  embarks,  and  arrives  at  Middleburgh,  where 
his  fellow-traveller  presents  him  to  Portelet.  This  knight, "  gracious, 
amiable,  and  easy  of  access,"  relates  to  him,  during  the  six  days  thej 
passed  together,  everything  that  had  been  done  in  Portugal  and 
Sp^in,  from  the  death  of  king  Ferdinand  until  his  departure  from 
Portugal.  Froissart,  equally  pleased  with  the  recitals  of  Portelet,  as 
with  his  politeness,  took  leave  of  him,  and  returned  home  ;  where, 
having  arranged  all  the  information  he  had  acquired  in  his  various 
travels,  he  composed  a  new  book,  which  makes  the  third  of  his  history. 

The  passage  from  whence  these  particulars  are  taken  adds,  that 
Froissart,  on  quitting  Zealand,  and  before  his  return  to  his  own  coun- 
try, went  once  more^o  Rome.  Although,  in  this  instance,  the  printed 
copies  are  conformable  to  the  manuscripts,  this  journey,  of  which  no 
other  mention  is  made,  seems  to  me  quite  improbable.  Denys  Sau. 
vage  assures  us,  in  a  marginal  note,  that,  instead  of  Rome,  one  should 
read  Bruges,  Sluys,  or  Valenciennes :  it  is  much  more  natural  to 
read  Damme,  a  port  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sluys,  where  one  has 
seen  that  the  historian  embarked. 

One  cannot  say  how  long  Fn.i=sart  remained  in  Hainault ;  one  only 
knows  that  he  was  again  in  Paris  1392,  at  the  time  when  the  cousta. 
ble  de  Clisson  was  assassinated  by  Pi'ter  de  Craon ;  and  at  Abbeville 
toward  the  end  of  that  same  year,  or  ihe  beginning  of  the  next,  du. 
ring  the  conferences  which  were  held  there  by  the  plenipotentiaries 
from  France  and  England,  when  they  ar  Ijst  established  a  truce  for 
four  years.  From  the  year  1378,  Froissa'.i- liad  obtained  from  pope 
Clement  VII.  the  reversion  of  a  canonship  a'  Lille.  One  sees,  in 
the  collection  of  his  poetry,  wMoh  was  compL^ted  in  1393,  and  in  a 
preface,  which  is  to  be  met  with  io  several  manusiripts  at  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  fourth  volume  of  his  history,  composed  about  this  time, 
that  he  titled  himself  canon  of  Lille  ;  but  Clement  VI',.  dying  in  1394, 
he  gave  up  his  expectations  of  the  reversion,  and  l)njran  to  quahfy 
himself  canon  and  treasurer  of  the  coUegial  church  of  Cldmay,  which 
he  probably  owed  to  the  friendship  of  the  count  de  Blois,  who  res. 
pected  him  much ;  the  lordship  of  Chimay  being  part  or  ;he  inherit- 
ance which  the  count  had  had  fallen  in  to  him  in  1381,  by  'he  death 
of  John  de  Chatillon,  count  de  Blois,  the  last  of  his  brothers 

It  was  twenty-seven  yearn  since  Froissart  had  left  England  ;  when, 
taking  advantage  of  the  truce  between  the  French  and  English,  he 
returned  thither  in  1395,  furnished  with  letters  of  recommendation  to 
the  king  and  his  uncles.  From  Dover,  where  he  disembarked,  he 
went  to  Canterbury,  made  his  offering  at  the  shrine  of  Thomas  4 
Becket,  and  from  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  to 
whom  he  was  perfectly  well  known,  he  visited  his  magnificen!  mau. 
soleum.  He  saw  there  the  young  king  Richard,  who  had  an  ived  to 
return  thanks  to  God  for  the  success  of  his  last  campaign  i  ■  i  Ireland ; 
but,  Ml  .spite  of  the  good  intentions  of  the  lord  Percv.high  steward  of 
England,  v, mi  had  promised  to  proci.u'e  lum  an  audience  of  the  king, 
he  could  no;  I'O  presented,  anJ  was  obliged  to  follow  this  prince  to 
the  different  pld:es  he  visited,  until  he  came  to  Leeds  castle.*  This 
time  was  not  lost  on  our  historian  ;  the  English  were  still  full  of  their 
expedition  to  Ireland ;  and  he  got  them  to  tell  him  both  their  own 
exploits,  and  tlie  marvellous  things  they  had  seen  there.  Being  yet 
at  Leeds  castle,  he  presented  to  the  duke  of  York  his  letters  from  the 
count  d'Hainault  and  the  count  d'Ostrevant.t  "  Master  John,"  said 
the  duke  to  him,  "  keep  near  to  our  person,  and  to  my  people ;  we 
will  show  you  all  love  and  kindness ;  we  are  bounden  so  to  do  from 
affection  to  former  times,  and  to  our  lady  mother,  to  whom  you  were 
attached ;  we  well  remember  tljose  times."  He  afterwards  introduced 
him  into  the  king's  chamber,  who  received  him  with  very  distinguished 
marks  of  good  will.  Richard  took  the  letters  he  had  been  charged 
with,  and  having  read  them,  said,  "  that  since  he  had  been  of  the 
household  of  his  grandfather,  and  of  the  queen  his  grandmother,  he 
must  be  slill  of  the  household  of  England." 

Froissart,  however,  had  not  yet  been  able  to  present  to  the  king 
the  romance  of  Meliador,  which  he  had  brought  with  him ;  and  Percy 
advised  him  to  wait  a  more  favorable  opportunity.  Two  important 
objects  occupied  the  mind  of  Richard ;  one  was  his  intended  mar- 
riage with  Isabella  of  France ;  the  other,  the  opposition  of  the  people 
of  Aquitaino  to  the  donation  which  he  had  made  of  this  province  to 
his  uncle,  the  duke  of  York.  The  prelates  and  barons  had  been 
summoned  to  Eltham,  to  deliberate  on  these  two  affairs ;  and  Frois. 
sart  had  followed  the  court.  He  wrote  down  regularly  all  the  newe 
of  the  day,  which  he  heard  in  his  conversations  with  the  different 
English  lords ;  and  Richard  de  Servy,}  who  was  of  the  "cing's  ca-binei 
council,  intrusted  him,  in  confidence,  with  every  resolution  they  had 
determined  upon,  begging  him  only  to  keep  them  secret  until  they 
should  be  publicly  divulged.     At  last,  on  the  Sunday  which  followed 

*  In  Kent.  t  Atlerwards  earl  of  Holland,  and  kniftht  of  th«  itwuir 

t  Q.  Was  it  Richard  de  Surry  lord  Surry  7 
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made  in  the  walls  of  the  abbey,  and  did  not  abandon  it  before  he  had 
killed  or  wounded  eighteen  men.  One  reads  at  the  end  of  some 
charters  of  the  count  de  Foix,  a  signature  of  J.  Froissart,  or  Jaquinot 
Froissart :  he  was  a  secretary  to  the  count,  and  perhaps  a  relation  ol 
the  historian.  There  is  also  mention  made  in  the  registers  of  the 
"  Trdsor  des  Charles,"  of  a  remission  granted  in  1375  to  Philiber* 
Froissart,  esquire,  who  had  been  in  the  company  of  Gascons  in  the 
country  of  Guyenne,  under  the  command  of  Charles  d'Artois,  count 
de  Pezenas. 

To  avoid  interrupting  the  thread  of  the  narrative,  I  have  deferred 
to  the  end  of  this  memoir  the  examination  of  a  passage  in  the  poetry 
of  Froissart,  which  points  out,  but  in  obscure  terms,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal circumstances  of  his  life.  He  recalls  the  faults  of  his  youth,  and 
particularly  reproaches  himself  for  having  quitted  a  learned  profession 
for  which  he  had  natural  talents,  and  which  had  gained  lum  much 
respect  (he  seems  to  point  at  history,  or  poetry,)  to  follow  another, 
which,  though  much  more  lucrative,  was  as  little  suitable  to  him  as 
that  of  arms ;  and  having  failed  in  it,  had  made  him  fall  from  thai 
degree  of  honor  to  which  the  first  had  elevated  him.  Ho  says,  he  is 
determined  to  repair  his  fault,  and  returning  to  his  former  occupa. 
tions,  transmit  to  posterity  the  glorious  names  of  those  kings,  princes, 
and  lords,  whose  generosity  he  had  partaken  of. 

In  the  whole  course  of  the  life  of  Froissart,  I  see  no  period  in 
which  this  pretended  change  can  be  placed,  nor  that  can  point  out 
this  lucrative  trade,  and  which  he  himself  calls  "  marchandise."  Tae 
indecency  of  the  expression  will  not  suffer  us  to  suppose  it  uould  be 
his  cure  of  Lestines ;  although  he  has  said  in  another  part,  that  the 
rectory  was  of  considerable  value ;  coidd  it  be  the  profession  of  law. 
yer,  or  that  of  his  father,  who  was,  as  we  have  before  stated,  a  painter 
of  arms  ?  A  singular  meaning  of  the  word  "  marchandise"  in  Corn- 
mines,  may  perhaps  give  us  a  plausible  explanation.  Commines, 
born  in  the  same  country,  and  not  very  far  from  the  time  of  Froissart, 
employs  this  word  to  signify  a  negotiation  of  affairs  between  princes. 
The  business  of  a  negotiator,  or  rather  a  man  of  intrigue,  who 
seeks  ivithout  any  apparent  character  to  penetrate  the  secret  of  courts, 
would  perhaps  be  that  which  Froissart  repents  to  have  followed. 
The  details  in  which  we  have  entered  respecting  his  various  travels, 
the  long  residence  which  he  has  often  made  in  critical  times  with 
several  princes,  and  the  talents  which  he  had  to  insinuate  himself 
into  their  good  graces,  seem  to  me  to  warrant  this  conjecture. 


the  holding  of  this  council,  the  duke  of  York,  Richard  de  Surry,  and 
Thomas  de  Percy,  finding  the  king  but  little  occupied,  mentioned  to 
Um  the  romance  which  Froissart  had  brought  with  him.  The  prince 
asked  to  see  it ;  and  the  historian  says,  "  he  saw  it  in  his  chamber  : 
for  I  had  it  always  with  me,  and  placed  it  upon  his  bed.  He  then 
spened  and  looked  into  it,  and  was  greatly  pleased :  indeed,  he  ought 
to  have  been  pleased ;  for  it  was  illuminated,  and  the  writing  much 
ornamented :  it  was,  besides,  bound  in  crimson  velvet,  with  ten  silver- 
gilt  nails,  with  a  golden  rose,  in  the  midst  of  two  clasps  gilt,  richly 
worked  with  gold  rose-trees.  Then,"  continues  Froissart,  "  the  king 
inquired  what  subject  it  treated  of;  and  I  told  him,  of  love.  He  was 
delighted  with  this  answer,  and  looked  into  different  parts  of  the  book, 
and  read  therein :  for  he  read  and  spoke  French  perfectly  well.  He 
.hen  ordered  one  of  his  knights,  named  sir  Richard  Credon,  to  carry 
It  to  his  cabinet ;  and  he  seemed  much  obliged  to  me  for  it." 

Henry  Castede,  an  English  esquire,  who  had  been  present  at  this 
conversation,  and  who  knew  besides  that  Froissart  was  writing  his 
History,  coming  up  to  him,  inquired  if  he  had  been  informed  of  the 
details  of  the. conquest  which  the  king  had  just  made  in  Ireland. 
Froissart  pretended  to  be  ignorant  of  them,  in  order  to  engage  the 
esquire  in  conversation,  who  took  pleasure  in  recounting  them  to  him. 
Everything  the  historian  heard,  among  the  rest  the  repast  which  the 
king  of  England  gave  in  Ireland  to  the  four  kings  after  having  con- 
quered them,  excited  in  him  very  great  regret  for  not  having  come  to 
England  a  year  sooner  as  he  was  preparing  to  do,  when  the  news  of 
the  death  of  queen  Anne  of  Luxembourg,  Richard's  first  wife,  made 
liim  alter  his  intentions :  he  would  not  have  failed  to  have  gone  to 
Ireland  to  have  seen  everything  himself;  for  he  was  much  interested 
in  collecting  the  minutest  circumstances  of  this  expedition,  in  order  to 
entertain  "  his  lords"  the  duke  of  Bavaria  and  his  son,  who  had  on 
Friesland  similar  pretensions  to  those  of  the  king  of  England  on  Ire- 
land. After  three  months'  residence  in  England,  Froissart  took  his 
leave  of  the  king.  This  prince,  whom  he  had  followed  in  his  dif- 
ferent excursions  near  London,  ordered  him  to  be  given,  as  a  last 
mark  of  his  affection,  100  nobles*  in  a  goblett  of  silver,  weighing 
two  marcs. 

The  melancholy  end  of  Richard,  which  happened  in  1389,  is 
related  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  volume  of  Froissart's  history,  who 
acquits  himself  most  gratefully  to  this  prince  by  the  affecting  manner 
with  which  he  laments  his  misfortunes.  At  the  same  time  he 
remarks,  that  in  this  event  he  saw  the  accomplishment  of  a  predic- 
tion which  had  been  made  on  Richard,  when  ho  was  bom  at  Bor. 
deaux ;  and  also  of  a  prophecy  in  the  romance  of  Brutus,t  which 
pointed  out  the  prince  who  would  dethrone  him. 

The  death  of  Guy  count  de  Blois  happened  soon  after  Froissart's 
return  home  :  he  mentions  it  in  his  Chronicle,  under  the  year  1397. 
He  was  then  sixty  years  of  age,  and  must  have  lived  at  least  four 
years  more ;  for  he  relates  some  events  of  the  year  1400.^  If  one 
was  to  believe  Bodin  and  la  Popliniere,  he  would  have  lived  to  1420 ; 
but  these  twc  writers  have  probably  been  deceived  by  these  words, 
which  begin  the  last  chapter  of  his  history :  "  En  Pan  de  grace  mil 
quatre  cent  ung  moins  ;"  instead  of  readiig,  "  ung,"  as  it  is  written 
in  several  manuscripts  and  in  the  black-letter  editions,  thej-  must  have 
read  "  vingt."  Another  passage  in  Froissart  may  also  have  given 
rise  to  a  behef  that  he  lived  to  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. In  speaking  of  the  banishm  it  of  the  count  de  Harcourt,  who 
persuaded  the  English  to  make  a  aescent  in  Normandy,  he  says,  that 
the  melancholy  effects  of  this  invasion  were  visible  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years  after.  These  terms  must  not  be  taken  literally ;  the 
author  wrote  rather  as  foreseeing  those  evils  to  come  which  he 
dreaded,  than  as  being  a  witness  of  these  fatal  effects.  It  is  not, 
however,  possible  to  decide  in  what  year  he  died ;  it  only  appears 
that  it  was  in  the  month  of  October,  since  his  "  obit "  is  indicated  in 
that  month  in  the  obituary  of  the  eollegial  church  of  St  Monegunda, 
at  Chimay,  from  which  I  have  added  an  extract  at  the  end  of  this 
memoir.  According  to  an  old  tradition  of  the  country,  he  was  in- 
terred in  the  chapel  of  St.  Anne,  in  this  eollegial  church;  and, 
indeed,  it  seem«  very  probable  that  he  should  end  his  days  in  his 
own  chapter. 

The  name  of  Froissart  was  common  to  several  persons  who  lived 
at  tne  same  time  with  our  historian ;  besides  the  Froissart  Meullier, 
the  young  esquii-e  from  Hainault,  whom  I  mentioned  in  the  beginrung 
of  this  memoir,  one  finds  in  the  Chronicle  of  our  author  a  Dom  Frois- 
sart, who  had  signalized  himself  at  the  siege  which  the  count  de 
Hainault  had  formed  in  1340  against  the  town  of  St.  Amand.  This 
monk  defended  for  a  considerable  time  a  breach  which  had  been 


*  iTiiis  sum  ir^ay  amount  to  about  23  guineas  of  our  present  coin.— St.  Palaye. 

t  rhis  was  called  by  our  ancestors  a  Henep6e,  id  est,  hanap,  full  of  money :  ftoni 
wMnce  comes  the  Hanaper  office  in  tin  English  treasury.— St.  Palayk. 

t  See  particulars  of  Wace,  author  of  the  romance  of  Biaitus,  in  Mr.  Ellis's  Specimens 
of  early  English  poets. 

i  It  doM  not  seem  probable  that  he  lived  long  after  completmg  the  last  chapters  ot  his 
hittoiy.  TbJ7  appear  to  be  ratlier  notes  tor  future  rovisal,  thau  finished  portions  of  the 
"Ork,  nrA  tko  jonrlusior     "nyalarly  abrupu— Ed. 


Extract  from  c  manuscript  tahea  from  the  archives  of  the  chapter 
of  St.  Monegunda,  at  Chimay,  in  which  are  found  the  obits  aud 
pious  foundations  made  to  this  chapter,  and  other  antiquities. 
Folio  39  and  40. 

"  The  obit  of  sir  John  Froissard,  bom  at  Valenciennes,  canon  and 
treasury  of  the  aforesaid  church,  which  flourished  in  1364,  may  have 
place  here  according  to  his  quality,  as  having  been  domestic  chap, 
lain  to  the  renowned  Guy  de  Chatillon,  count  de  Soissons  and  do 
Blois,  lord  of  Avesnes,  Chimay,  and  Beaumont,  &c.,  who  has  also 
been  a  very  celebrated  historiographer  of  his  time,  and  has  written 
the  wars  and  chronicles,  and  tiie  most  remarkable  events. from  the 
year  1335  until  the  year  1400 ;  according  as  he  himself  relates  in 
divers  parts  of  his  iiistory,  and  more  especially  in  the  52nd  chuptei 
of  his  4th  book,  and  as  it  is  shown  in  the  eulogium  written  in  his 
praise  in  the  following  words : 

Cognita  Romanaj  vix  esset  gloria  gentis, 

Pluribus  hunc  scriptis  ni  decorasset  honos. 
Tanti  nempe  refert  totum  scripsisse  per  orbem, 

Qushbet  et  doctos  sec'la  tolisse  viros. 
Commemorent  alios  aUi,  super  aethera  toUam 

Froissardum.  historiEB  per  suo  sec'la  ducem ; 
Scripsit  enrni  historiam  mage  sexaginta  per  annos, 

Totius  mundi,  quje  memoranda  notat, 
Scripsit  et  Angloruin  Reginaj  gesta  PhilippiB. 

QmI.  Guilielme,  tuo  tutia  juncta  tore." 

HONORAKIUlA 
GaUorum  sublimis  honos  et  tama  tuorum. 

Hie,  Froissarde,  jaces,  si  modo  forte  jaces, 
HistorisB  vivus  studuisti  reddere  vitam. 

Deiuncto  vitam  reddet  at  ilia  tibL 

JOANWES    FROISSABDtTS, 

Canonieus  and  Thesaurarius  Ecclesia    CoUegiatioe  Sancta  Motm 
gundis  Simaci,  vetustissimo  ferme  totius  Belgii  oppido. 
Proxiraa  dum  propriis  florebit  Francia  scriptis, 

Fania  *  dum  raraos.  Blancaque  t  tundit  aquas, 
Urbis  ut  hujus  honos.  templi  sic  ilima  vigebis 

Teque  ducem  historic  Gallia  tota  colet, 
Belgica  tota  colet,  Cymeiique  vallia  amabit 
Dum  rapidus  proprios  Scaldis  obibit  agroe. 


*  The  Faigne  de  Chimay,  a  small  forest  dependent  on  it 
t  La  Blanche  Eiw-  a  river  which  runs  by  Chimay. 
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AN    ESSAY 


THE  WORKS  OF  FROISSART. 

rfUNSLATED    FKOM   THE   FRENCH    OF   M.    DE     LA   CUKNE   DE   ST.    7ALAYE. 

BY  THOMAS  JOHNES. 

The  life  of  Froissart  has  been  the  subject  of  the  preceding  pages. 
I  will  now  give  you  the  history  of  his  works,  as  well  printed  as 
manuscript,  in  verse  and  in  prose ;  and  I  will,  as  faithfully  as  I  am 
able,  detail  their  contents.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  I  have 
pushed  these  details  too  far ;  but,  I  feel  I  owe  a  particular  attention 
to  an  historian  who  alone  is  worth  a  number  of  others,  by  the  import- 
ance of  the  subjects  he  treats  of,  and  from  the  length  of  time  his 
history  continues.  I  have  besides  observed  that  the  author  has 
expanded,  in  the  course  of  his  work,  many  facts  which  serve  to  clear 
up  many  preceding  facts ;  and  that,  for  want  of  this  information,  it 
has  often  happened  that  I  have  been  stopped  in  my  reading,  and 
have  not  profited  so  much  by  it  as  I  otherwise  should  have  done.  It 
is  this  which  has  made  me  sensible  of  the  want  those  who  read 
Froissart  would  have  of  such  an  explanation.  To  smooth  all  diffi- 
culties, and  to  lay  down  such  rules  as  may  condiifct  them,  I  have 
attempted  to  do  that,  which  I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  found 
done,  when  I  began  to  read  this  author :  for,  I  do  not  simply  propose 
to  give  an  idea  of  our  Historian,  that  may  satisfy  those  whom  curi. 
1  isity  alone  may  induce  to  peruse  ;  my  object  is,  that  these  Memoirs 
should  serve  as  an  introduction  to  those  who  may  be  induced  to  read 
him ;  and  that  they  should  render  him,  as  much  as  may  be  possible, 
more  easy,  more  interesting,  and  more  instructive. 

I.  General  Flan  of  his  History. — The  History  which  Froissart  has 
left  us  extends  from  1326  until  1400.  It  is  not  confined  to  the  events 
which  were  passing  in  France  during  this  long  period ;  it  compre- 
hends, with  almost  as  much  detail,  every  considerable  affair  which 
happened  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  in  Flanders.  It 
includes  also  an  infinite  number  of  particulars  relative  to  the  affairs 
of  the  popes  of  Rome  and  of  Avignon ;  of  Spain,  Germany,  Italy ; 
sometimes  even  of  Russia,  Hungary,  Turkey,  Africa,  and  other 
places  beyond  sea;  in  short,  of  almost  the  whole  known  world. 
But  this  immense  multitude  of  facts,  so  different  from  each  other ; 
whose  chronological  order  is  not  very  clearly  made  out,  freauently 
presents  to  the  reader  but  a  confused  mixture  of  events,  passed  at 
different  times,  and  in  different  places,  of  which  he  cannot  form  any 
distinct  idea,  and  whose  memory  cannot  unite  so  many  scattered 
objects,  which  have  a  necessary  connection  between  each  other. 

II.  A  more  detailed  Plan  of  Froissart's  History. — The  History  of 
Froissart  is  divided  into  four  books,  or  volumes,  as  well  in  all  the 
manuscripts,  as  in  all  the  printed  editions. 

The  firat  begins  vrith  the  coronation  of  Edward  III.  king  of  Eng- 
land, in  1326,  and  with  the  accession  of  Philip  de  Valois  to  the 
crown  of  France  in  1328  :  and  closes  with  the  year  1379  inclusively. 

Froissart  begins  his  second  volume  with  the  last  three  years  of  the 
preceding  volume,  and  with  more  detail,  having  gained  fuller  inform- 
ation than  when  he  first  wrote  it.  He  continues  it  until  the  peace  of 
tlie  men  of  Ghent  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  the  treaty  of  which  is 
in  the  last  chapter  but  one  of  this  volume,  dated  the  18th  December, 
1385. 

The  third  volume  goes  back  as  far  as  the  year  1382  inclusively, 
reciting  several  events,  which  had  been  mentioned  in  the  second, 
from  the  93rd  chapter  untjl  the  end.  The  6>»-enB  of  these  last  four 
years,  which  had  been  already  related,  are  so  much  expanded  in  the 
third  volume,  that  they  occupy  the  first  twenty-nine  chapters.  The 
rest  is  employed  in  the  history  of  the  following  years  until  1389,  end. 
ing  vrith  the  truce  concluded  for  three  years  between  France  and 
England,  and  with  the  preparations  that  were  making  for  the  entry 
of  the  queen  Isabella  de  Baviere  into  Paris,  of  which  the  author 
promises  to  speak  hereafter. 

The  fourth  volume  begins  with  a  recital  of  all  the  feasts  and  mag- 
nificences which  were  made  for  this  entry,  and  ends  with  the  de. 
throning  and  death  of  Richard  II.  king  of  England,  in  1400,  and 
with  the  election  which  was  made  that  same  year  of  Robert,  empe- 
ror of  Germany.  These  events  terminate  the  last  two  chapters  of 
the  whole  work. 

This  maimer  of  dividing  the  History  of  Froissart  is  the  same  in 
all  the  manuscripts  and  printed  copies ;  but  these  divisions  do  not 
always  begin  or  end  at  the  same  places  in  all  the  copies.* 

III.  Division  of  the  four  volumes  of  Froissart  into  Chapters,  md 
f  the  first  volume  dnto  several  Parts. — The  four  volumes  of  the 
History  of  Froissart  are  each  subdivided  into  a  great  number  of 
chapters,  which  are  differently  placed,  according  to  different  manu- 
scripts and  printed  copies  ;  but,  besides  these  divisions,  in  a  great 
many  manuscripts  there  is  one  which  is  particular  to  the  first  vol- 
ume. Some  have  four  books,  or  parts,  others  six,  and  some  eight. 
[  will  speak  more  fully  when  I  come  to  mention  the  manuscripts  of 
'i'roissart. 

It  is  in  one  of  these  four,  six,  or  eight  divisions  of  the  first  volume, 

No  two  manuscript  of  the  first  volume  have  beea  found  exactly 


that  one  must  seek  for  the  termination  of  that  part  of  his  History 
which  Froissart  carried  to  England,  and  presented  to  queen  Philippa 
of  Hainault.*  It  necessarily  precedes  those  books,  or  parts,  in  which 
the  death  of  this  queen  in  1369  is  related  :  it  even  precedes,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  everything  one  reads  prior  to  1367,  when  he  was  ap 
pointed  clerk  of  the  closet  to  the  queen  of  England  ;  for,  I  believe, 
it  was  the  History  which  he  presented  to  her  that  made  him  known, 
and  gained  him  the  office  he  held  in  the  household  of  tha  princess 

One  cannot  doubt  but  that  it  was  posterior  to  the  recital  of  tho 
battle  of  Poitiers  in  1356,  since  it  was  but  at  that  epocha  he  began 
to  write.  One  must  not  seek  for  it  either  before  or  after  the  years 
1357,  1358,  1359,  or  1360 ;  I  would  rather  fix  on  the  year  1360  ; 
for  in  that  year  was  the  treaty  of  Bretigny  concluded,  which  gave 
peace  to  the  French  and  English.  This  period  agrees  tolerably  well 
with  the  time  our  author  appears  to  have  gone  into  England :  the 
circumstance  of  the  peace  naturally  intercepted  a  History  which  had 
apparently  no  other  object  than  to  treat  of  deeds  of  arms. 

The  second  and  third  volumes  are  terminated  at  similar  periods  , 
one  at  the  peace  between  the  duke  of  Burgundy  with  Ghent  in  1385, 
and  the  other  between  the  French  and  English  in  1387. 

Froissart  discontinued  writing  in  1392,  and  during  the  following 
years,  which  were  passed  in  a  succession  of  truces  between  Franco 
and  England  ;  of  which  Froissart  took  advantage,  by  going  to  Eng. 
land,  where  he  had  not  been  for  twenty-seven  years. 

IV.  Did  Froissart  make  these  divisions  7 — One  may  ask  if  Frois 
sart  himself  divided  his  History  in  the  manner  we  have  related  ?  1 
do  not  doubt  but  he  was  the  author  of  the  division  into  four  volumes ; 
for,  besides  that  it  is  so  in  all  the  manuscripts,  even  of  those  of  his 
own  time,  he  sometimes  cites  facts  in  some  of  these  volumes  which 
had  been  related  in  a  former,  and  makes  use  of  these  expressions, 
"  as  ii  is  mentioned  in  another  History  ;"  or  in  these  words,  "  as  you 
have  before  heard  related  in  the  preceding  book  of  this  renowned 
excellent  History."  But  as  for  the  subdivisions  of  the  first  volume 
into  four,  six,  or  eight  books,  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  most  ancient 
manuscripts ;  besides,  it  is  not  uniformly  the  same  in  those  wherein 
it  is  seen :  I  therefore  do  not  hesitate  in  attributing  them  to  the 
copyists,  who  have  made  them  of  their  own  accord. 

With  regard  to  the  chapters  of  each  volume,  and  the  titles  of  these 
chapters,  tliey  are  only  to  be  met  with  in  the  printed  copies ;  and  in 
the  manuscripts  of  that  time,  and  posterior  to  it,  they  are  different, 
according  to  the  different  manuscripts  or  printed  copies ;  and  1  see 
no  probability  that  Froissart  was  the  author  of  them.  One  single 
passage  may  create  a  difficulty  on  this  subject.  It  is  in  the  firs' 
volume,  where  the  historian  refers  you  to  a  preceding  chapter ;  but 
this  passage  is  evidently  an  interpolation.  Notwithstanding  it  is  in 
the  three  black-letter  editions,  and  in  those  of  Denys  Sauvage,  it  is 
not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  manuscripts  which  I  have  seen,  wit'j 
the  exception  of  a  single  one  in  the  National  Library,  No.  8321, 
which  is  of  the  date  of  the  latter  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  one 
of  the  least  authentic  copies  we  have.t 

V.  The  tiTne  which  Froissart  employed  in  the  composition  of  hie 
History. — The  principal  of  these  divisions,  that  which  divides  the 
history  of  Froissart  into  four  volumes,  serves  to  mark  as  many  dif. 
ferent  epochs,  at  wljich  he  stopped  in  the  course  of  his  work ;  whether 
from  want  of  materials,  having  carried  his  narration  to  the  time  of 
his  writing ;  or  whether  he  wished  to  take  some  repose  himself,  and 
allow  the  same  to  his  readers  ;  but  these  are  not  the  only  places 
where  Froissart  has  suspended  the  course  of  his  history ;  many  have 
been  pointed  out,  and  I  will  endeavor  to  fix  a  date  to  them,  as  well 
as  to  others,  to  the  utmost  of  my  abilities. 

Before  entering  on  this  examination,  I  shall  explain  the  manner  in 
which  I  understand  Froissart  discontinued  to  write  his  history.  From 
all  I  have  said  of  his  life,  he  is  seen  continually  occupied  with  this 
object :  upward  of  forty  years  of  his  life,  reckoning  from  the  time 
he  was  twenty,  were  passed  in  this  pursuit ;  but  in  such  a  great 
length  of  time,  there  is  one  part  of  it  which  more  directly  belongs  to 
the  composition  of  this  work  ;  I  mean  that,  when,  returning  from  his 
travels  and  laborious  inquiries,  he  collected  his  materials,  arranged 
them,  and  formed  a  connected  history,  such  as  we  have  it  at  tlu. 


*  There  exists  at  Valenciennes  a  very  curious  MS.,  recently  made  public  by  M.  Buchon 
in  his  excellent  edition  of  Froissart,  whfch  tliere  is  reason  to  believe  was  the  original  of 
the  book  presented  to  queen  Philippa.  In  its  general  tenor  it  seems  to  be  only  the  ground- 
work of  the  more  expanded  narrative  of  gubseguent  MSS.,  but  some  moro  minute 
details  respecting  the  country  of  Hainault,  of  no  general  toterest,  and  a  variation  in 
the  account  of  Edward's  investiture  with  the  office  of  Legate  to  the  Empire,  an  affair 
which  he  afterwards  wished  to  suppress,  make  it  very  probable  that  the  Valenciennen 
MS.  was  the  original  expansion  of  that  of  John  le  Bel,  which  was  afterwards  remod- 
eled at  the  English  court.— Ed. 

t  Tlie  chapters  of  Froissart  are  very  difficult  to  settle.  We  have  retained  Mr.  Johnei's 
division  into  chapters,  but  not  his  notation,  which  he  suited  to  his  quarto  or  octavo 
volumes,  without  any  attention  to  the  original  division  into  four  volumes.  Wf 
have  restored  the  origmal  division  into  books  or  volumes,  without  which  the  reade 
is  confused ;  since,  OS  has  been  shown  by  M.  de  St.  Palaye,  each  was  written  ana 
made  public  by  tl)e  author  as  a  separate  history.  There  cannot  be  a  stronger  prool 
of  this,  and  of  Froissart's  strong  desire  to  relate  the  real  truth  without  bins,  than 
the  fact,  that  the  first  book  or  volume,  which  was  chiefly  founded  on  the  work  of  John 
le  Bel,'  is  that  in  which  the  greatest  variation  of  copies  is  found ;  in  fact  no  two  MSS. 
of  that  book  wholly  agree.  Froissart  corrected  it  from  time  to  time,  and  seemed 
never  tired  of  emendation ;  the  greater  part  of  tlie  original  being  hearsay,  he  was  noi 

tisfied  until  he  had  himself  examined  the  best  witnesses :  and  hence  the  varioiir 
and  TariatiooB  in  the  first  book,  whicH  have  embarraswd  ev^rv  editoi  — Eq 
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iay.  As  he  worked  at  it  at  different  times,  I  shall  attempt  to  assign 
to  each  of  the  parts  the  suitable  time  for  it ;  to  fix  when  it  was  begun 
and  finished ;  how  many  years  he  employed  upon  it,  and  the  inter- 
vals during  which  he  ceased  to  write  :  I  think  all  these  details  neces- 
sary. Froissart  travelled  over  large  tracts  of  country,  and  made  in 
several  places  long  residences  ;  he  was  attached,  at  different  times, 
to  courts  whose  interests  were  in  opposition  ;  he  lived  with  a  great 
number  of  princes  and  lords,  of  different  parties  It  would  have  been 
very  difficalt  for  him  not  to  have  been  biassed  by  prejudices,  or 
influenced  by  affection  for  some,  and  hatred  to  others  ;  and  that  he 
ihould  always  have  steered  clear  of  the  illusions  of  partiality ;  for 
his  candor  alone  would  have  served  to  have  rendered  him  more  sus- 
ceptible of  them.*  If  all  the  circumstances  are  recollected  of  the 
life  of  our  historian,  which  have  been  related  in  the  preceding  pages, 
and  they  are  connected  with  those  times  in  which  he  worked  at  the 
composition  of  different  parts  of  his  history,  not  only  the  nature  of 
the  information  he  might  be  in  a  situation  to  collect  will  be  manifest, 

•veil  relative  to  places,  as  to  the  persons  he  had  seen ;  but  those 
orsons  to  whom  he  may  be  supposed  to  have  leaned,  will  be  pointed 
jut.  These  grounds  being  once  established,  will  be  of  very  great 
assistance  in  enabling  us  to  appreciate  more  justly  the  different 
degrees  of  authority  he  deserves,  according  to  the  various  matters 
he  treats  of,  and  the  times  in  which  he  treats  of  them.  Without  it 
being  necessary  for  me  to  explain  myself  more  at  length  on  this  sub- 
ject, every  reader  may  apply  this  rule  as  he  shall  advance  in  the 
reading  of  Froissart ;  it  will  serve  him  as  a  guide  each  step  he  takes ; 
it  will  guard  him  from  error  or  seduction ;  whether  the  historian  shall 
have  been  ill-informed ;  whether  he  should  wish  to  impose  on  his 
readers,  supposing  it  true  that  he  should  be  capable  of  so  doing. 

The  first  volume  of  Froissart  comprehends,  as  I  have  said  before, 
the  history  from  1326  to  1379.  This  period  includes  the  time  of  his 
•ourney  to  England,  when  one  may  readily  suppose  he  had  discon- 
tinued the  work ;  for  he  considered  it  then  as  being  finished  to  that 
part,  since  he  says  he  carried  it  tp  England,  where  he  presented  it  to 
,  the  queen.  It  ends,  as  I  have  already  said,  about  the  year  1360  ;  and, 
as  we  have  seen  that  it  was  completed  in  1361,  and  that  he  had  only 
begun  on  it  about  the  year  1357,  it  is  evident  that  Froissart  scarcely 
employed  more  than  three  or  four  years  in  the  composition  of  this  part 
of  his  work ;  which  nevertheless  appears  to  me  one  of  those  with  which 
be  has  taken  the  most  pains. 

A  sort  of  connection  which  I  find  between  several  chapters  of  the 
remainder  of  this  first  volume,  of  which  the  first  announces  others  at  a 
great  distance,  convinces  me  that  this  remainder  has  been  composed 
off-hand,  and  without  interruption ;  and  that,  consequently,  the  author 
only  began  to  write  it  toward  the  year  1379,  since  he  closes  it  with  the 
account  of  the  events  of  this  same  year.  In  truth,  I  believe  that,  during 
the  time  he  passed  in  the  service  of  queen  Fhilippa  fronj  1361  to  1369, 
he  was  more  occupied  in  writing,  by  her  orders,  poems  on  gallantry 
and  love  verses,  than  in  laboring  at  his  history ;  and  that,  although  in 
his  different  travels,  several  of  which  were  after  the  death  of  this  prin- 
cess, he  was  anxious  to  gain  every  information  of  the  history  of  his 
own  time,  he  had  not,  in  the  midst  of  an  agitated  life,  either  sufiicient 
leisure,  or  a  mind  enough  disengaged,  to  write  it.  He  employed  three 
or  four  years  in  composing  the  last  half  of  his  first  volume ;  for  we 
shall  see,  that  the  following  volume,  which  he  did  not  immediately 
begin  on,  was  written  from  1385  to  1388. 

Notwithstanding  Froissart  may  have  written  the  first  volume  at  two 
different  times,  it  seems  that  the  preface,  which  is  at  the  beginning, 
was  not  done  until  the  whole  was  finished ;  for  the  author  speaks  in 
it  of  his  travels  into  Scotland,  whither  he  did  not  go  until  after  he  had 
presented  the  first  half  of  this  volume  to  the  queen  of  England. 

No  material  interruption  is  met  with  in  the  course  of  the  second 
volume.  The  author  employs  the  first  twenty-seven  chapters  in  re- 
capitulating the  events  of  the  last  three  years  of  the  preceding  vol- 
ume, which  had  been  too  succinctly  related.  He  adds  new  facts 
or  new  circumstances  to  those  he  had  before  told,  or  rectifies  the 
narration,  as  having  been  better  informed  afterwards ;  and  it  is  from 
this  that  I  draw  my  proof,  that  there  was  some  interval  between  the 
composition  of  the  first  volume,  and  that  which  followed.  After  these 
first  twenty-seven  chapters  he  resumes  the  thread  of  his  history,  which 
lie  follows  until  the  peace  the  men  of  Ghent  obtained  from  the  duke 
iif  Burgundy,  and  of  which  he  reports  the  original  treaty,  dated  the 
'.8th  of  December,  1385. 

It  is  toward  the  year  1385  or  1386,  that  Froissart  began  to  write  his 
second  volume  :  it  was  finished  in  1388.  This  same  year  he  visited 
the  count  de  Foix ;  and  in  the  account  he  gives  of  his  travels  he  says, 
that  different  persons  reminded  him  of  events  which  he  had  related 
in  his  history ;  and  these  events  are  told  in  the  second  volume,  which, 
according  to  appearances,  was  immediately  written. 

There  is  an  interval  of  upward  of  two  years  between  the  composition 
of  this  volume  and  the  ensuing  one ;  for  the  author  only  began  on  the 
third  in  1390.  He  then  wrote  it  by  order,  and  at  the  expense,  of  the 
count  de  Blois :  this  he  expressly  says  in  the  beginning  of  the  first 


•  This  is  a  very  beautiAil  sentiment  of  St.  Palaye*s,  and  no  less  beautiful  than  true. 
But  the  earnest  desire  Froissart  showed  to  acquaint  kimself  with  both  sides  of  every 
question,  searching  out  truth  with  greater  diligence  than  has  ever  before  or  since  been 
hown  by  any  historian,  attaches  great  weight  to  information  given  on  his  own  autho- 
ity:  and  wherever  he  is  convicted  of  misstatements,  it  is  upon  the  fiiith  of  another, 
Bhich  he  honestly  quotas.— Ed. 


chapter  of  this  volume*.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  us  from  bcliev 
ing  that  the  preceding  volume  had  been  composed  by  the  ordeiB  ol 
the  same  nobleman,  since  I  have  shown,  in  the  Memoirs  of  his  Life, 
that  Froissart  had  appeared  to  have  been  attached  to  his  service  from 
the  year  1385. 

The  third  volume,  which  returns  to  those  events  that  had  happened 
since  the  year  1383,  and  which  gives  a  fuller  account  of  them,  had 
been,  as  I  have  just  said,  begun  on  in  1390,  and  was  already  finished 
in  1393.  The -author  makes  it  so  to  be  understood  in  that  part 
where  he  speaks  of  the  conventionB  entered  into  by  the  duke  of  Brit. 
tany  with  the  king  of  France.  He  says,  that  at  the  time  he  wat 
finishing  this  book,  the  duke  had  faithfully  observed  them,  and  had 
not  done  anything  worthy  of  being  noticed.  We  shall  hereaftei 
witness  the  disobedience  of  this  duke  in  1392  ;  who  having  received 
Peter  de  Craon  at  his  palace,  at  the  time  a  state  criminal,  he  refused  to 
obey  the  orders  which  Charles  VI.  sent  him  to  give  him  up.  This  whole 
volume  seems  to  me  to  have  been  composed  without  interruption ;  at 
least  there  is  a  material  connection  between  several  chapters  at  a  grea* 
distance  from  each  other. 

The  interval  there  is  between  the  third  and  fourth  volumes,  seems 
to  have  been  caused  more  to  give  repose  m  the  reader  than  to  the 
historian ;  for  Froissart,  in  ending  the  third,  announces  the  events 
which  are  to  be  the  materials  of  the  fourth  voliime.  I  believe  the  his. 
torian,  immediately  on  completing  the  third,  wrote  the  first  50  chapters 
of  the  fourth  volume,  which  close  with  the  events  of  1392.  A  great 
number  of  manuscripts,  and  black-letter  editions,  which  only  begin 
the  fourth  volume  after  these  fifty  chapters,  form  a  very  natural  preju- 
dice in  favor  of  this  opinion :  besides,  from  the  year  1392,  when  they 
end,  two  years  passed  in  continual  negotiations  between  the  French 
and  English ;  during  which,  several  truces,  but  of  short  duration,  were 
made  ;  which,  however,  ended  at  last  in  a  peace,  or  truce,  for  four 
years.  One  cannot  doubt  but  that  Froissart  then  interrupted  his 
writing ;  since  that  was  the  time  he  performed  his  journey  into  Eng- 
land, where  he  resided  three  months.  I  believe  this  interval  was 
considerable,  because  the  remainder  of  the  fourth  volume,  which 
seems  to  me  to  have  been  written  without  intermission,  was  composed 
if  I  mistake  not,  but  several  years  after  this  'journey ;  that  is  to  say 
toward  the  end  of  the  fourteenth,  or  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  One  finds  in  it  those  events  which  belong  to  the  years  1393 
and  1400.  I  find  nothing  that  may  lead  us  to  form  any  judgment 
how  long  a  time  the  author  employed  on  this  last  part. 

It  is  necessary  to  make  one  genereJ  observation  on  the  subject  of 
these  intervals  which  I  have  just  been  speaking  of,  and  of  which  1 
have  attempted  to  determine  the  length.  When  our  historian  finiahod 
one  of  the  parts  of  his  history,  he  brought  it  down  to  the  time  when 
he  was  writing ;  and  toward  the  end  he  related  the  events  as  they 
were  passing :  from  whence  it  happens,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that  there 
is  much  confusion,  often  omissions  and  mistakes,  which  he  has  been 
obliged  to  correct  or  alter  in  the  following  parts.  It  is  probably  these 
different  supplements  which  have  made  him  take  in  many  places  the 
title  not  only  of  "  actor,"  that  is  to  say,  author,  but  in  addition  to  it, 
that  of  augmentator,  of  this  history ;  and  that  he  says  in  other  parts 
of  it,  "  to  have  undertaken,  continued,  and  augmented." 

VI.  The  inquiries  Froissart  made  to  compose  his  History,  and  the 
pains  he  took  on  this  subject. — It  has  been  shown  with  how  much 
pains  and  fatigues  Froissart  had  visited  the  greater  part  of  the  courts 
in  Europe.  Admitted  into  the  palaces  of  the  greatest  lords,  he  insin. 
uated  himself  into  their  confidence  to  so  great  a  degree,  that  they  not 
only  related  to  him  many  particulars  of  their  own  hves,  and  of  those 
events  in  which  they  had  had  a  share,  or  been  eye-witnesses  of;  bui 
they  discovered  to  him  sometimes  the  secret  of  the  resolutions  which 
had  been  entered  into  in  the  councils  of  the  cabinet  upon  the  most 
important  affairs :  he  never  failed  to  take  advantage  of  his  conversa- 
tions with  those  with  whom  he  could  converse  and  interrogate  with 
greater  freedom.  It  seems  that  he  had  learnt  many  details  of  the 
court  of  France  from  the  servants  even  of  the  king,  and  from  those 
who  were  near  to  his  person. 

If  in  his  travels  at  court,  or  in  other  places  he  visited,  he  met  with 
any  from  whom  he  thought  he  could  gain  information,  more  especially 
captains,  or  heralds,  who  in  those  times  were  the  most  usual  agents 
in  negotiations,  and  in  affairs  of  importance ;  he  began  a  conversa- 
tion with  them,  and  insensibly  led  them  to  speak  of  those  parts  of 
history  of  which  they  ought  to  be  best  informed,  whether  in  regard  tu 
the  country  where  they  were,  or  to  other  circumstances  of  their  lives : 
and  he  never  quitted  them  until  he  had  made  them  tell  all  they  knew , 
all  of  which  he  immediately  set  down  in  writing.  Not  content  to 
collect  all  these  precious  authorities,  and  to  compare  very  carefully, 
as  he  himself  informs  us,  the  information  of  persons  who  had  been 
attached  to  different  parties,  he  sought  for  proofs  still  less  liable  to 
suspicion.  He  consulted  the  treaties  which  princes  had  entered  into 
with  each  other,  their  challenges  or  declarations  of  war,  the  letteiB 
they  wrote  ;o  each  other,  and  other  papers  of  this  nature.  He  ex. 
pressly  says,  that  he  had  seen  many  which  he  does  not  introduce, 
particularly  those  of  the  chancery  of  the  king  of  England ;  and  some 
of  them  are  transcribed  entire  in  the  course  of  his  history.  It  appears 
that  he  did  not  choose  everything  he  found  as  chance  offered  them, 
but  that  he  examined  them  critically,  and  laid  aside  all  those  whosf 
authenticity  did  not  seem  to  hmi  fully  proved. 


*  Pace  68,  Vol.  D.  of  tlie  division  of  this  edition. 
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VII.  Wlmt  end  Froissari  proposed  to  himself  in  ivriting  his  his. 
tury ;  and  what  rules  he  had  laid  down  to  himself  in  writing  it — 
One  may  easily  judge,  from  the  detail  of  the  attentions  which  Frois. 
sart  himself  tells  us  he  took,  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  rules  of 
sound  criticism,  and  the  true  method  which  ought  to  be  followed  in 
writing  history.  He  likewise  informs  us,  that  he  had  not  the  inten- 
tion of  making  a  dry  chronicle,  wherein  fects  are  simply  related  with 
their  dates,  and  in  the  order  they  happened,  but  that  he  was  anxious 
ic  write  what  may  be  called  in  truth  history,  in  which  the  events 
wore  presented  with  all  the  circumstances  which  had  attended  them. 
The  details  which  lay  open  the  secret  springs  by  which  mankind  act, 
are  precisely  those  which  unveil  the  character  and  the  very  heart  of 
the  parsonages  which  history  places  on  the  stage ;  and  this  was  one 
of  'iie  essential  parts  of  the  design  which  Froissart  had  proposed  to 
himsel!'  in  writing  history.  Many  passages  in  his  work  indicate  that 
he  had  a  natural  inclination  for  it,  and  that  he  found  infinite  pleasure 
in  woiking  at  it ;  but  another  object,  which  does  him  much  more 
lionor,  had  greatly  strengthened  this  natural  taste :  he  proposed ,  to 
preserve,  for  ages  to  come,  the  memory  of  those  men  who  had  made 
themselves  renowned  by  their  courage,  or  by  their  virtues ;  to  give 
to  their  actions  a  value,  vAich  nothing  can  efface  or  alter ;  and,  by 
amusing  usefully  his  readers,  to  give  birth  to,  or  augment  in  their 
hearts,  the  love  of  glory,  by  the  most  brilliant  examples. 

This  desire,  which  always  animated  him  in  his  various  inquiries, 
supported  him  during  forty  years  of  labor,  in  which  he  neither  spared 
attention  nor  time,  and  for  which  he  feared  not  expending  very 
considerable  sums  of  money.  In  effect,  nothing  can  be  more  proper 
than  the  spectacle  which  Froissart  places  continually  before  the  eyes 
(if  his  readers,  to  inspire  them  with  a  love  for  war ;  that  industrious 
vigilance,  always  on  its  guard  against  surprises,  is  incessantly  active 
10  surprise  others ;  that  activity,  which  counts  as  nothing  pains  and 
fatigue ;  that  cometApt  of  death  which  elevatee  the  mind  above  the 
;oar  of  danger ;  in  short,  that  noble  ambition  which  excites  to  enter, 
prises  of  the  greatest  peril.  He  passes  in  review  all  the  heroes 
which,  uearly  during  a  whole  century,  were  produced  by  two  warlike 
natiojis ;  oni.  of  which  was  encouraged  by  successes  as  flattering  as 
they  were  unintermpted ;  and  the  other,  irritated  by  its  misfortunes, 
was  making  exertions  to  revenge,  at  whatever  price  it  may  be,  its 
own  honor  and  its  king.  In  so  great  a  number  of  actions,  of  which 
many  were  extremely  glorious  to  each  party,  it  is  not  possible  but 
that  some  were  to  be  found  of  a  quite  different  sort.  Froissart  does 
lot  take  the  less  pains  to  paint  these  last,  in  order  to  give  as  much 
horror  for  vice,  as  he  wished  to  inspire  love  for  virtue :  but,  if  all 
these  pictures  had  been  the  fruits  of  his  own  imagination,  they  would 
not  have  been  felt  as  much  as  he  wished  them.  In  order  that  their 
impression  on  the  heart  and  mind  should  be  perfectly  sure  and  strong, 
it  was  necessary  that  their  basis  should  be  founded  on  the  purest 
truthj  disengaged  from  all  flattery,  as  well  as  from  partiality,  or 
interest. 

It  is  this  truth  which  our  historian  piques  himself  with  having 
soigl^j',  after  with  the  greatest  care.  However,  all  I  have  just  said  is 
taken  from  his  own  words,  spread  over  an  infinity  of  passages,  in  his 
History  ;  and  it  is  this  alone  that  I  guarantee.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
.f  he  has  as  faithfully  observed  this  law  which  he  imposes  on  himself 
as  he  has  promised  it.  But  before  I  enter  into  an  examination  of 
this  question,  I  shall  make  some  general  observations  on  his  chro- 
nology :  I  shall  then  speak  of  the  first  thirty  years  of  his  history, 
which  are,  properly  speaking,  but  an  introduction  to  the  forty,  and 
iKinie  years  which  follow  thera,  until  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

VIII.  The  Chronology  of  Froissart. — I  observe  in  the  chronology 
ol  Froissart  two  capital  defects,  which  are  the  source  of  all  the  dis- 
order found  in  it.  The  first  is,  that  when  he  passes  from  the  history 
i)f  one  country  to  another,  he  makes  the  history  which  he  begins  go 
back  to  a  period  anterior  to  what  he  has  just  spoken  of,  without 
having  had  the  attention  to  inform  his  readers  of  it.  The  second, 
which  is  not  less  considerable,  is,  that  he  has  not  settled  in  his  own 
mind  the  manner  of  counting  the  years ;  he  makes  them  sometimes 
lingin  the  1st  of  January ;  at  other  times  at  Easter ;  others  even  at 
Palm  Sunday.  Froissart  does  not  confine  himself  to  date  by  years 
the  events  he  relates ;  months,  days,  hours  of  the  day,  are  often 
expressed  in  his  different  recitals.  I  remark,  with  regard  to  the 
d«ys,  that  he  only  begins  them  when  night  is  completely  gone,  and 
that  daybreak  begins  to  appear.  With  regard  to  the  hours  of  the 
day,  he  gives  them  a  division,  of  which  some  examples,  but  in  a 
small  number,  are  seen  in  our  ancient  authors,  and  to  which  he  very 
particularly  attaches  himself.  He  divides  them  according  to  the 
canonical  hours  oi prime,  tierce,  none,  and  vepres;  because,  perhaps, 
ho  was  in  the  ecclesiastical  line  himself.  I  observe,  that  he  has  not 
anywhere  made  use  of  the  word  sexte  :  what  he  means  by  prime, 
was  the  morning,  the  first  hour  of  the  day,  or  the  hour  which  followed 
next  after  daybreak.  Tierce  seems  to  me  to  mark  the  intermediate 
time  between  the  morning  and  midday,  which  he  expresses  either 
by  the  word  midday,  or  by  that  of  none.  Afterwards  comes  vepre, 
or,  la  vipree :  it  was,  as  the  word  points  out,  the  end  of  the  day ; 
after  which  was  reckoned  midnight.  Sometimes  he  adds  to  these 
words  of  prime,  tierce,  none,  vSpres,  the  epithet  of  basse,  to  mark 
that  the  time  of  these  hours  was  near  closing ;  and  sometimes  the 
wor'  haute,  which,  in  some  instances,  appears  to  have  the  same 
}'!^    ica^on,  and  in  others  quite  the  contrary.     He  uses  this  modo  of 


speeih  d  I'aube  crevant,  to  say,  that  the  dawn  of  day  has  but  juul 
begun  to  show  itself;  au  soleil  resconsant,  to  express  the  setting  sun  ; 
a  lu.  If  levee,  for  the  time  which  follows  the  hour  of  midday;  and  d 
la  remintee,  which  seems  to  me  synonymous  to  la  vipree,  for  the 
evening,  the  time  at  which  the  day  approaches  to  its  end. 

IX.  Of  the  first  thirty  years  which  Froissart  has  treated  of  at  the 
beginning  uf  his  History,  after  John  le  Bel ;  that  is  to  say,  from  1326 
to  1356. — The  first  thirty  years  of  the  history  of  Froissart  are  propi 
erly  but  a  preliminary,  which  serves  to  give  the  reader  some  inform, 
ation  relative  to  the  wars  which  he  was  afterwards  to  give  an  aecounf 
of.  He  describes  the  state  of  France  and  of  England ;  and  showt 
the  cause  of  the  quarrel  between  tlie  two  crowns,  which  was  the 
origin  of  those  bloody  wars  they  carried  on  reciprocally  against  each 
other.  Froissart  cannot  be  reckoned  a  contemporary  writer  of  these 
first  thirty  years ;  he  was  not  born,  or  if  he  was,  he  was  in  his 
infancy,  or  of  such  an  age  that  he  could  not  make  any  great  use  ot 
his  reason.  He  therefore  scarcely  ever  mentions  these  thirty  years, 
as  an  author  who  has  seen  what  he  relates ;  and,  without  doubt,  it 
must  be  to  this  period  alsne  that  one  can  refer  what  he  says  in  the 
commencement  of  his  history,  that  he  wrote  after  another  who  had 
lived  before:  it  is,  as  he  tells  us,  "The  true  Chronicles  of  John  le 
Bel,  canon  of  Saint  Lambert  of  Liege."*  These  chronicles  have  not 
been  handed  down  to  us ;  and  I  cannot  discover  anything  more, 
either  concerning  the  work  or  its  author,  but  what  Froissart  tells  us. 
He  speaks  of  him  as  one  who  no  longer  existed ;  but  he  boasts  his 
exactness,  and  the  pains  he  took  in  comparing  his  chronicles,  and 
the  considerable  expenses  he  was  at  on  this  subject.  He  represento 
him  as  the  favorite  and  confidant  of  John  of  Hainault,  in  company 
with  whom  he  might  have  witnessed  several  great  events,  which, 
says  he,  shall  in  the  end  be  related ;  for  the  earl,  who  was  nearly 
related  to  several  kings,  had  played  a  principal  part  in  many  of  these 
transactions. 

Froissart,  in  these  thirty  years,  which  are  anterior  to  the  battle  o) 
Poitiers,  in  1356,  enters  more  into  the  detail  of  the  history  of  tht 
English  than  of  the  French,  perhaps  from  having  followed  in  this 
respect  his  original  author,  who  had  taken  a  much  greater  interest  in 
the  history  of  England,  from  its  connections  with  the  count  de  Hain- 
ault. This  certainly  is  the  cause  why  those  manuscripts,  which  only 
contain  the  first  years  of  the  Chronicle  of  Froissart,  are  called  Chron- 
icles of  England ;  and  also  has  given  rise  to  the  reproach  which  hab 
been  made  to  him  of  being  the  partisan  of  England,  and  ill-inclined 
toward  France ,  an  accusation  which  I  shall  examine  at  the  end  of 
this  criticism.  »  do  not  think  Froissart  could  have  chosen  a  bettei 
guide  for  the  histniy  of  the  thirty  years  than  the  author  he  says  he 
followed.  To  judpe  of  the  information  which  this  historian  might 
iiave  drawn  from  (he  intimacy  with  which  he  lived  with  John  oi 
Hainault,  one  mast  recollect  the  situation  in  which  this  earl  then  was. 
The  queen  of  England,,  Isabella  of  France,  had  fled  from  England 
with  the  young  prince  of  Wales,  her  son,  afterwards  Edward  III.,  to 
free  herself  from  the  persecutions  of  the  Spencers,  and  the  other 
favorites  of  her  husband,  Edward  II. 

Charles  le  Bel,  king  of  France,  brother  to  this  queen,  was  forced 
to  order  her  to  quit  his  kingdom,  after  he  had  afforded  her  an  asylum 
for  some  time.  The  court  of  the  count  de  Hainault,  of  whom  we 
are  speaking,  was  the  only  resource  for  the  mother  and  son ;  not 
only  was  this  open  to  them,  but  they  found  there  powerful  succors  to 
carry  with  them  to  England,  and  to  draw  down  vengeance  on  their 
enemies.  The  young  prince  had  there  met  a  virtuous  and  amiable 
princess  (she  was  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  count,)  who  felt  for 
him  those  first  sentiments  of  a  natural  inclination  which  seem  to 
foretell  the  most  durable  attachments  :  he  conceived  a  strong  affec- 
tion for  her,  made  her  his  bride,  and  afterwards  she  was  placed  with 
him  on  the  throne  of  England.  It  is  the  same  to  whom  Froissart 
presented  his  History. 

Froissart  wrote  tlien  after  an  author  who  was  himself  personally 
acquainted  with  all  these  facts,  and  from  the  persons  the  best  informed ; 
for  it  was  their  own  history.  The  writer,  who  appears  to  have  been 
brought  up  at  the  court  of  the  count  de  Hainault,  was  living  in  the 
greatest  familiarity  with  those,  to  whom  all  the  circumstances  of  this 
court,  which  were  then  recent,  would  be  in  their  recollection,  and 
perfectly  well  known  to  them  ;  and  he  wrote  the  history  of  it  for 
queen  Philippa,  of  Hainault,  who  had  acted  so  principal  a  part  in  it : 
never  was  there  a  historian  who  had  more  undeniable  witnesses  of 
the  facts  he  relates.  Never  was  there  one  in  whom  greater  oonfi- 
dence  could  be  placed,  than  in  Froissart  in  this  part  of  his  history 
You  will,  however,  recollect  the  faults  wliich  M.  Lancelot  has  cor. 
reotod  in  several  articles  which  concern  the  history  of  England  at 
this  period.  His  criticism  is  founded  on  the  original  acts  which  he 
has  had  in  his  hands,  and  whose  authority  is  unquestionable.  I  urge 
this  example,  because  it  seems  to  me  more  proper  than  any  other,  to 
make  a  truth,  important  to  our  history,  more  strongly  felt,  and  which 
has  been  so  much  recommended  by  authors  the  most  versed  in  this 
study ;  I  mean  the  absolute  necessity  of  accompanying  the  smdy  of 
history  with  the  comparing  it  with  the  original  acts  of  those  timed. 
Some  of  them  enlighten  parts  which  are  wanting,  while  others  add 
to  the  testimonies  of  history  a  degree  of  authenticity  of  which  they 
are  but  in  too  much  need ;  and  it  is  from  this  comparison  that  thp 
certitude  of  these  truths  results  as  much  as  their  nature  is  susceptibU 

*  See  aoto,  ».  vi. 
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with  regard  to  us.  I  shall  reserve  for  another  opportunity  to  speak 
of  those  forty  and  some  years  following,  which  Froissart  wrote  as  a 
contemporary  historian,  and  as  an  eye-witness,  I  may  say,  of  every, 
thing  which  was  then  passing  in  the  world.  But  I  shall  first  exa- 
mine the  different  judgments  which  have  been  passed  on  this  histo- 
rian, and  particularly  the  almost  universal  reproach  which  has  been 
made  to  him,  of  being  a  violent  partisan  of  the  English,  and  a  declared 
enemy  to  the  French.  I  shall  speak  of  his  partiality  in  other  res- 
pects, his  credulity  in  certain  articles,  his  exactness  in  others,  and 
hifl  mode  of  writing :  I  will  then  enumerate  the  detail  of  the  editions 
which  we  have  of  his  history  ;  I  will  discuss  the  merits  and  faults  of 
each  of  them  ;  I  shall  more  especially  examine  whether  that  of  Sau- 
vagc  has  more  corrupted  and  falsified  the  toxt  than  it  has  enlightened  it. 
In  short,  I  shall  give  a  summary  account  of  upward  of  forty  vol- 
umes, in  folio,  of  manuscripts  of  this  history,  which  I  have  collated 
with  great  attention. 
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j[  HAVE  laid  before  you  the  views  with  which  Froissart  wrote  his 
Chronicles,  the  care  he  took  to  be  informed  of  dil  the  events  which 
were  to  make  parts  of  it,  and  the  rules  he  h"*'!  imposed  on  himself  in 
writing  it.  I  Shall  at  present  examine  '  he  has  been  exact  in 
observing  these  rules ;  what  are  the  defects  and  advantages  of  his 
~history  ;  what  is  the  form  and  style  of  it.  From  thence  I  shall  pass 
to  the  manuscripts  and  editions  we  have  of  it ;  then  to  the  abridg- 
ments and  different  translations  which  have  been  published. 

Froissart  is  accused  of  partiality  ;  and  this  accusation  is  become 
so  general,  that  it  seems  to  have  acquired  the  character  of  notoriety  ; 
whose  privilege  is  to  supersede  proofs.  Froissart  is  said  to  have 
sold  his  pen  to  the  English,  who  paid  him  a  considerable  pension  ; 
•  and,  by  a  necessary  consequence  of  his  affection  for  them,  he  is  unfa- 
vorable to  the  French.  Bodin,  Pasquier,  Brant6me,  Sorel,  la  Pope- 
hniire,  le  Laboureur,  decide  against  him  in  the  most  positive  terms. 
It  seems  even  that  his  readers,  prejudiced  by  the  connections  which 
Froissart  had  with  the  English,  may  have  some  reason  to  distrust 
3verything  he  relates  to  their  advantage.  In  truth,  he  begins  by  say. 
ng,  that  ho  had  written  his  history  at  the  solicitations  of  Robert  de 
Namur,  a  near  relation  of  the  queen  Philippa,  and  a  vassal  of  the 
3rown  of  England,  which  he  usefully  served  against  France.  In 
another  part  he  informs  us,  that  he  was  of  the  household  of  Edward 
UI.  the  most  cruel  enemy  of  the  French ;  and  that  his  queen,  to 
whom  he  was  secretary,  had  not  only,  by  her  liberalitieB,  enabled 
him  to  travel  into  various  parts  in  order  to  enrich  his  history,  but 
that  she  had  generously  paid  him  for  lu's  labors  in  it. 

In  short,  the  first  twenty-six  chapters  of  his  Chronicle  solely  con. 
cern  the  history  of  England,  which  has  been  the  reason  why  it  has 
been  called  the  "  Chronicle  of  England"  in  several  manuscripts. 
From  thence  it  has  been  concluded  that  Froissart,  ftom  his  intimate 
attachment  to  the  court  of  England,  must  be  a  violent  partisan  of  that 
nation,  and  the  enemy  of  its  enemies.  Nothing  more  was  wanted 
for  the  most  innocent  accounts,  if  given  by  any  other  historian, 
appearing  as  poisonous  if  issued  from  his  pen ;  but,  in  order  to  judge 
if  this  suspicion  has  any  foundation,  I  will  run  over  the  period  of 
which  he  has  transmitted  to  us  the  history,  in  examining  successively 
the  different  situations  he  was  in  when  he  wrote  the  various  parts 
of  it. 

Froissart  cannot  be  suspected  of  partiality  during  the  first  years 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  This  prince  never  forgot  that  his  uncle, 
king  Charles  le  Bel,  had  given  him  an  asylum  in  his  kingdom ; 
when,  with  his  mother,  Isabella  ot  France,  he  had  escaped  from  the 
persecution  of  the  Spencers,  who  governed  the  mind  of  his  father, 
Edward  II.  The  court  of  France  had  not  any  misunderstanding 
vith  that  of  England  during  the  reign  of  Charles.  I  pass  over  for  a 
moment  the  forty  years  which  followed  from  1329,  when  the  suc- 
cession to  the  crown  of  France  being  opened  by  the  death  of  Charles 
le  Bel,  the  bonds  which  had  united  the  kings  of  France  and  England 
became  themselves  the  source  of  divisions  and  of  the  most  murderous 
and  I  come  to  the  times  which  succeeded  the  death  of  queen 


Philippa  in  1369,  a  period  when  Froissart,  no  longer  residing  in  Eng. 
land,  had  attached  .himself  to  Winccslaus,  duke  of  Brabant.  This 
prince,  brother  to  the  emperor  Charies  IV.,  was,  in  fact,  uncle  to 
Anne  of  Bohemia,  who  was  afterwards  queen  of  England,  by  her 
marriage  with  Richard  II.;  but  he  was  also  in  the  same  degree  o 
relationship  with  Charles  V.  of  France,  the  son  of  his  sister,  and 
presei-ving  a  stiict  neutrality  between  the  two  rival  crowns,  he  was 
invited  to  the  coronations  of  Charles  V.  and  of  Charles  VI.  He 
obtained  even  in  the  last  of  these  ceremonies  the  pardon  of  the  count 
dc  St.  Pol,  whom  the  king's  council  wished  to  put  to  death  for  the 
crime  of  high  treason. 

Froissart,  who  informs  us  of  this  circumstance,  with  which  he  must 
have  been  well  acquainted,  tells  us  another,  which  clearly  shows  that 
Winct'slius  ever  prcsrrved  th<-  friendship  of  king  Charles,  a.q  well  as 


that  of  his  council.  During  the  time  the  war  was  carrying  on  witn 
the  greatest  obstinacy,  he  obtained  a  passport  for  the  princess  Anne 
of  Bohemia  to  go  to  England,  where  she  was  to  man-y  Richard  II 
Charles  and  his  uncles  accompanied  this  favor  with  the  most  obliging 
letters,  adding,  they  only  granted  it  out  of  friendship  to  him.  Frois- 
sart had  not  any  interest  to  write  against  France  during  the  time  he 
passed  with  this  prince ;  he  had,  shortly  afterwards,  still  less,  when 
he  was  secretary  to  the  count  de  Blois,  who  crowned  a  Hfe,  com- 
pletely devoted  to  the  interests  of  France,  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  in. 
terests  of  his  own  family.  The  most  trifling  marks  of  ill-will  against 
France  would  have  exposed  him  to  lose  not  only  the  good  graces  oi 
his  master,  but  the  fruits  of  his  historical  labors,  which  he  had  in. 
duced  him  to  continue,  and  which  he  so  generously  recompensed 
The  historian  therefore,  fearful  of  the  reproaches  which  might  he 
made  him  for  being  too  good  a  Frenchman,  reproaches  very  different 
from  those  which  have  been  since  made  him,  thinks  himself  bound 
to  justify,  in  the  following  terms,  what  he  relates  of  the  inviolable 
attachment  of  the  Bretons  to  the  crown  of  France  against  the  Eng- 
lish, vol.  iii.  chapter  Ixv.  p.  240,  year  1387.  "  Let  no  one  say  I  have 
been  corrupted  by  the  favor  which  the  count  Guy  de  Blois  (who  has 
made  me  write  this  history)  has  shown  unto  me,  and  who  has  so 
liberally  paid  me  for  it  that  I  am  satisfied,  because  he  was  nephew  , 
to  the  true  duke  of  Brittany,  and  so  nearly  related  as  son  to  count 
Louis  de  Blois,  brother-german  to  Charles  de  Blois,  who,  as  long  as 
he  lived,  was  duke  of  Brittany :  no,  by  my  troth,  it  is  not  so ;  for  I 
will  not  speak  at  all,  unless  it  be  the  truth,  and  go  straight  forward,  ■ 
without  coloring  one  more  than  another :  besides,  the  gallant  prince 
and  court,  who  have  made  me  undertake  this  history,  had  no  other 
wish  but  for  me  to  say  what  is  true." 

Since  Froissart  in  all  these  times,  which  carry  us  almost  to  the  end 
of  his  Chronicle,  cannot  be  suspected  of  hatred  to  the  French,  nor 
of  affection  to  the  English ;  I  return  to  those  years  I  have  omitted 
from  1329  to  1369,  of  which  he  passed  a  considerable  part  in  J;,ng. 
land,  attached  to  the  king  and  queen,  and  living  in  a  sort  of  famil. 
iarity  with  the  young  princes,  their  children :  it  is  in  respect  to  these 
years,  that  the  suspicion  of  partiality  to  the  English  can  subsist  with 
the  greatest  force.  It  was  difiicult,  in  a  court  where  everything 
breathed  hatred  to  France,  for  him  to  preserve  that  perfect  neutrality 
which  the  quality  of  an  historian  demands ;  and  that  he  should  not 
lean  toward  that  passion  of  princes  to  whom  he  owed  his  present 
fortune,  and  from  whom  he  expected  more  considerable  establish, 
ments.  One  might  find  reasons  to  weaken  this  prejudice,  in  the 
sweetness  and  moderation  which  queen  Philippa  ever  preserved  in 
the  midst  of  all  these  wars ;  who  calmed  the  fury  of  her  husband  at 
the  siege  of  Calais,  and  who  obtained,  by  her  instances,  the  pardon 
of  the  six  generous  citizens  of  that  town  whom  he  had  condemned 
to  death.  I  might  add,  that  if  Froissart  was  of  the  household  of  king 
Edward,  he  was  also  of  the  household  of  king  John ;  and  it  seems  he 
was  attached  to  this  prince  even  at  the  time  when  he  was  in  Eng 
land. 

But,  without  seeking  to  combat  these  prejudices  by  others,  I  shall 
simply  consult  the  text  of  Froissart,  which  must,  in  this  respect,  be 
the  rule  of  our  judgment.  After  having  read  him  with  all  the  atten- 
tion I  am  capable  of,  without  having  marked  one  single  brace  of  the 
partiality  they  reproach  him  with,  I  have  examined  with  the  utmost 
care  some  principal  points,  where  naturally  it  ought  to  have  been  the 
most  apparent. 

The  accession  of  Philip  de  Valois  to  the  crown  had  incensed  all 
England,  who  adopted  the  chimerical  pretensions  of  Edward  IIL 
This  was  a  delicate  circumstance  for  an  historian,  who,  living  in  the 
midst  of  a  court,  and  a  nation  so  strongly  prejudiced,  was  determined 
not  to  quit  the  line  of  duty.     Now,  these  are  the  temis  in  which 
Froissart  relates  this  event,  after  having  mentioned  the  deaths  of  the 
kings,  Louis  Hutin,  Philip  le  Long,  and  Charles  le  Bel :  "  The  twelve 
peers  and  barons  of  France  did  not  give  the  realm  of  France  to  thcit 
sister,  who  was  queen  of  England,  because  they  declared  and  main- 
tained, and  still  resolve,  that  the  kingdom  of  France  is  so  noble,  that 
it  ought  not  to  descend  to  a  female,  nor  consequently  to  the  king  oi 
England,  her  eldest  son ;  for  thus  they  determine,  that  the  son  of  a 
female   cannot  claim   any  right  of  succession  as  coming  from  his 
mother,  when  the  mother  herself  has  not  any  right ;  so  that,  for  these 
reasons,  the  twelve  peers  and  the  barons  of  France  unanimously  de 
creed  the  kingdom  of  France  to  my  lord  Philip,  nephew  to  the  good 
king  Philip  of  France,  before-mentioned,  and  took  from  the  queen  of 
England  and  her  son  the  right  of  succeeding  to  the  last  king,  Charles, 
Thus,  as  it  appeared  to  many  persons,  did  the  kingdom  of  France  g\ 
out  of  the  straight  line  of  succession,  which  occasioned  very  great 
wars  in  consequence,"  &c.     This  whole  passage  presents  nothing 
but  what  must  make  one  admire  the  courage  and  candor  of  the  his. 
torian,  when  even  he  should  have  added  these  words,  "  it  appeared 
to  many  persons ;"  since  it  is  not  any  matter  of  doubt  that  the  sue. 
cession  passed  from  the  straight  line  to  the  collateral  branch.     Never, 
theless,  some  malignant  intention  was  thought  to  lurk  beneath,  and 
the  words  "  took  from "  having  offended  some  readers,  they  have 
added  in  the  margin  a  sort  of  correction,  which  I  have  seen  in  two 
manuscripts  in  a  hand  almost  .as  ancient  as  the  manuscripts  them 
selves  :  "  They  never  could  take  away  what  they  had  never  been  in 
possession  of,  nor  had  any  right  to.     They  never  took  it  away ;  for 
neither  the  foresaid  lady,  nor  her  son,  had  even  a  right  to  it :  hut 
Froissart  shows  he  was  partial  t'l  the  F/n{;lish." 
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The  homage  which  king  Edward  III.  paid  to  the  king  of  France, 
iurt  exceedingly  the  delicacy  of  the  EngUsh  :  they  had  disputed  for 
tome  time,  and  with  great  warmth,  on  the  form  in  which  it  was  to 
M  made ;  seeking  to  curtail  it  of  all  that  was  humiliating  to  them. 
As  the  king  of  France  firmly  supported  the  prerogatives  of  his  crown, 
ind  obliged  Edward  to  acquit  himself  of  this  duty  according  to  the 
■erms  which  had  been  practiced  by  his  predecessors,  an  historian  who 
was  desirous  of  being  complaisant  would  have  slightly  passed  over 
(bis  article.  Froissart,  however,  insists  upon  it  as  much  as  he  is 
able ;  he  neither  omits  the  difficulties  which  the  English  made,  nor 
tlie  ELuthorities  which  king  Philip  opposed  to  them ;  and  he  accom- 
oanies  these  details  with  the  original  acts  the  most  proper  to  confirm 
diem ;  so  that,  if  the  kings  of  France  should  ever  have  occasion  to 
verify  their  rights,  the  deposition  alone  of  Froissart  would  furnish  an 
authentic  and  incontestable  title. 

The  English  accuse  the  French  of  not  being  very  scrupulous  in 
ibaerving  treaties ;  and  maintain,  that  sir  Geoffry  de  Charni  acted  by 
'.he  secret  orders  of  the  king  of  France,  when,  in  contempt  of  a  truce 
which  had  been  made,  he  attempted  to  surprise  Calais  in  1349. 
Rupin  embraces  this  opinion,  and  supports  it  by  the  testimony  of 
Fnrissart  whom  he  quotes  in  the  margin.  I  know  not  from  what  copy, 
nor  what  manuscript,  he  has  taken  his  authority ;  but,  for  my  part,  I 
read  in  all  the  printed  and  in  all  the  manuscripts  these  words,  which 
are  quite  contrary  to  his  sentiments :  "  I  believe,  that  Geoffiy  de 
Cliami  had  never  spoken  of  it  to  the  king  of  France ;  for,  the  king 
would  never  have  advised  him  to  attempt  it,  on  account  of  the  truce." 
Tlie  English  again  impute  to  Charles  V.  the  infraction  of  the  treaty 
of  Bretigny,  which  they  first  broke,  if  we  believe  the  French.  Far 
from  finding  anything  in  Froissart  which  favora  the  English  preten. 
sions,  I  believe  that,  il  the  terms  in  which  he  expresses  tdmself  were 
etricdy  examined,  they  would  at  least  form  a  presumption  against 
them.  I  do  not  despair  but  that  one  day  a  brother  academician  will 
give  us  all  the  proofs  which  a  sound  criticism,  and  a  mature  reading 
of  the  historical  monuments  of  that  age,  can  furnish  on  a  point  of 
history  which  is  of  equal  consequence  to  the  nation  and  to  truth. 

The  single  combat  proposed  in  1354  between  the  kings  of  France 
and  of  England,  is  still  a  matter  of  dispute  between  the  historians  of 
the  two  nations.  According  to  the  French,  the  challenge  sent  in  the 
name  of  king  John  was  not  accepted  by  Edward ;  while  the  Eng- 
lish say,  their  king  dared  the  king  of  France  to  battle,  but  that  he 
refused  the  combat:  Froissart  decides  formally  for  the  French. 
"  The  king  of  France,"  says  he,  "  went  after  him  as  far  as  St.  Omer, 
and  sent  to  him  (the  king  of  England)  by  the  marshal  d'Authain,  and 
by  several  other  knights,  that  he  would  fight  with  them,  if  he  pleased, 
body  to  body,  or  strengdi  against  strength,  any  day  he  would  name : 
but  the  king  of  England  refused  the  combat,  and  recrossed  the  sea 
to  England ;  and  the  king  of  France  returned  to  Palis." 

To  these  examples  I  could  add  a  great  number  of  other  passages 
where  he  gives  praise,  as  well  to  the  people,  as  to  the  lords  who  sig- 
nalized themselves  by  their  attachment  to  the  party  of  the  French, 
and  wherein  he  neither  spares  those  who  had  declared  themselves 
ogamst,  nor  those  who  had  cowardly  abandoned  them.  In  addition 
to  what  he  says  of  the  fidelity  of  the  Bretons,  and  of  the  counts  de 
Blois,  their  legitimate  sovereigns,  he  praises  the  zeal  with  which 
several  lords  in  Scotland  received  the  French  fleet  sent  in  1385  to 
assist  them  against  the  English.  The  earl  of  Douglas,  to  whom  he 
appears  much  attached,  and  in  whose  castle  he  had  spent  several 
days  in  his  travels  into  Scotland,  seems  to  be  of  this  number.  A; 
the  same  time,  he  declaims  against  those  whose  bad  faith  and  ingrati- 
tude rendered  this  armament  fruitless.  He  speaks  in  the  strongest 
terms  of  the  presumption  of  the  duke  of  Gucldres,  who  dared  to 
declare  war  against  the  king  of  France  (Charles  VI.)  in  1387,  and 
of  the  insolence  with  which  he  expressed  himself  in  his  declaration 
of  war.  He  applauds  th^  just  indignation  which  iuduced  this  mon. 
arch  to  march  in  person  to  chastise  the  pride  of  this  putty  prince. 

In  short,  of  all  nations  whom  he  speaks  of  in  his  history,  there  arc 
but  few  whom  he  has  not  sometimes  marked  with  odious  epithets. 
According  to  hira,  the  Portuguese  are  passiona'te  and  quarrelsome  ; 
the  Spaniards  envious,  haughty,  and  uncleanly ;  the  Scots  perfidious 
and  ungrateful ;  the  Italians  assassins  and  poisoners ;  the  English 
vairi-l>oasters,  contemptuous,  and  cniel.  There  is  not  one  trait  against 
the  French;  on  the  contrary,  this  brave  nation  supports  itself,  accord- 
ing to  Froissart,  by  the  vigor  and  strength  of  ita  knighthood,  which 
was  never  so  totally  overwhelmed  by  its  misfortunes,  as  no'  in  the 
end  to  find  some  marvellous  resources  in  its  courage.  The  historian 
also  seems  to  have  taken  a  pride  in  having  been  bom  a  Frenchman, 
in  telling  us  that  he  owed  to  this  title  the  good  reception  which  a 
French  esquire  gave  him,  when  he  lodged  with  him  at  Orthez. 

It  is  true,  that  the  king  of  England,  and  his  son  the  prince  of  Wales, 
seem  to  have  been,  so  long  as  they  lived,  the  heroes  of  his  history  ; 
and  that,  in  the  recital  of  several  battles,  he  is  more  occupied  with 
them  than  with  the  king  of  France.  But,  where  is  the  Frenchman 
of  candor,  who  will  not  find  himself  forced  to  give  these  princes  the 
utmost  praise  1  Besides,  does  not  our  historian  render  justice  to  the 
valor  and  intrepidity  of  king  Philip  de  Valois,  and  of  king  John  ? 
Nothing  can  surpass  the  praises  he  gives  as  well  to  the  wisdom  as  to 
the  ability  of  king  Charles  V. ;  and  above  all,  that  glorious  testimony 
which  he  makes  no  difficulty  to  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  king  of 
England:  "There  never  was  a  king  who  so  little  armed  himself; 
ind  there  never  was  a  king  who  gave  me  so  much  to  do  " 


I  think  I  have  fully  established,  by  all  *hat  you  have  just  read,  th^ 
Froissart  was  not  that  partial  historian  that  he  has  been  accused  of 
Nevertheless,  I  think  it  will  be  more  sure  to  read  him  with  some  cir 
cumspection,  and  that  one  ought,  as  muoh  as  may  be  possible,  never 
to  lose  sight,  I  repeat  it,  of  two  objects  which  I  have  particularly 
endeavored  to  make  observed  in  the  preceding  pages  •  I  mean  to  say, 
on  one  hand,  the  details  of  his  life,  his  different  atiacnments  to  divers 
princes  and  to  certain  lords,  the  connections  he  had  or  the  friendships 
he  contracted  with  various  persons ;  on  the  other,  the  situations  in 
which  he  was  placed  when  he  wrote  his  history,  what  parts  of  it  were 
undertaken  at  the  solicitation  of  the  count  de  Namur,  a  partisan  of 
the  English,  and  those  which  he  composed  by  the  orders  of  the  count 
de  Blois,  a  friend  to  France.  For  if  one  is  determined  to  persuade 
oneself  that  he  ought  to  be  disposed  to  favor  the  English  in  all  he 
relates  until  1369,  from  the  same  reason  he  should  lean  to  the  French 
in  all  the  ensuing  years  until  the  conclusion  of  his  Chronicle.  I 
ought  not  to  neglect  to  mention  that  his  prejudices  are  sometimes 
visible  when  he  enters  into  the  minuter  details,  as  one  may  be  con. 
vinced  of  by  the  praise  he  gives  to  the  piety  and  other  virtues  of  the 
count  de  Foix,  strongly  contrasted  by  those  actions  of  cruelty  he  had 
just  before  related.  But  when  an  historian,  disengaged  from  all 
passion,  should  hold  an  even  balance  between  the  different  parties ; 
when  to  this  quality  he  adds  that  which  cannot  be  refused  to  Frois- 
sart, I  mean,  a  continual  anxiety  to  be  informed  of  every  event,  and  ' 
of  every  particular,  that  may  interest  his  readers ;  he  will  yet  be  very 
far  from  perfection,  if  to  these  acquirements  he  does  not  add  sound 
criticism,  which,  in  the  multitude  of  discordant  relations,  knows  how 
to  separate  eveiything"  that  is  distant  from  truth ;  or  his  work  will 
otherwise  be  less  a  history,  than  a  heap  of  fables  and  popular  rumois. 

Notwithstanding  all  Froissart  tells  us  of  the  care  he  took  to  hear 
both  sides,  and  to  compare  their  different  accounts  with  each  other, 
often  with  the  original  pieces,  I  think  he  may  be  accused  of  some 
little  negligence  on  this  head.  His  manner  of  life  allowed  him  but 
little  leisure  to  make  all  the  reflections  and  all  the  comparisons  which 
such  an  examination  would  require.  In  those  countries  whither  his 
active  curiosity  carried  him,  other  attentions  occupied  his  mind. 
Charged  sometimes  with  secret  commissions,  he  endeavored  to  insin- 
uate himself  into  the  good  graces  of  those  princes  he  visited,  by 
compositions  of  gallantry,  by  romances,  by  poetry ;  and  the  love  he 
ever  had  for  pleasure  took  such  possession  of  both  his  time  and  his 
heart,  that  his  mind  must  have  been  often  turned  from  the  serious 
meditations  of  the  cabinet,  of  which  naturally  it  was  not  very  capable. 
I  am  not  afraid  to  say,  that  his  manner  of  life  is  to  be  found  in  some 
sort  retraced  even  in  his  Chronicles.  One  sees  in  them  tumultuous 
meetings  of  warriors  of  all  ages,  degrees,  and  countries ;  feasts ;  enter- 
tainments at  inns ;  conversations  after  supper,  which  lasted  until  a  late 
hour ;  where  every  one  was  eager  to  relate  what  he  had  seen  or  done : 
after  which  the  travelling  historian,  before  he  went  to  bed,  hastened 
to  put  on  paper  everything  his  memory  could  recollect.  One  sees  in 
them  the  history  of  events  which  happened  during  almost  a  century, 
in  all  the  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  all  the  people  in  Europe, 
related  without  order.  In  a  small  number  of  chapters,  one  frequently 
meets  with  several  different  histories,  begun,  interrupted,  recom. 
menced,  and  again  broken  off;  and  in  this  confusion  the  same  things 
repeated,  whether  in  order  to  be  corrected,  contradicted,  or  denied, 
or  whether  to  be  augmented. 

The  historian  seems  to  have  carried  even  to  his  composition  of  the 
Chronicle  his  love  of  romances,  and  to  have  imitated  the  disorder 
which  reigns  in  these  sort  of  vvorks ;  from  which  one  might  say  he 
has  affected  even  to  borrow  their  style.  Thus,  for  example,  when 
he  begins  a  naiTative,  he  frequently  uses  this  expression,  "  Now  the 
tale  says ;"  and  when  he  ^pealts  of  the  death  of  any  one,  or  some 
other  melancholy  event,  he  adds,  "but  amend  it  he  could  not;" 
phrases  which  arc  to  be  met  with  in  almost  every  page  of  the  romances 
of  the  Round  Table.  However,  all  I  say  of  this  romantic  taste  of 
Froissart,  which  he  seems  to  have  preserved  in  his  history,  applies 
solely  to  the  style  he  makes  use  of;  for  I  have  never  once  observed 
that  he  attempts  to  embellish  it  with  the  marvellous.  Tlie  faults 
which  are  met  with  contrary  to  historical  exactness,  arise  solely  from 
the  natural  confusion  of  his  mind,  the  precipitation  with  which  he 
wrote,  and  the  ignorance  which  he  nmst  necessarily  have  been  in 
respecting  many  things,  which  would  have  escaped  his  inquiries. 
What  he  relates  of  distant  countries,  such  as  Africa,  Hungary,  Tar- 
taiy,  and,  in  general,  the  eastern  parts  of  the  world,  is  full  of  the 
grossest  blunders.  In  his  time  commerce  hod  not  then  formed  any 
connection  with  those  countries  and  our  own :  what  was  known  of 
them,  was  founded  on  the  faith  of  those  whom  accident  had  carried 
thither,  and  who  had  resided  too  short  a  time  among  them  to  gain 
sufficient  information  respecting  the  manners,  customs,  and  history 
of  these  people.  But  if  Froissart  has  committed  many  faults  in  what 
he  relates  to  us,  the  greatest,  without  doubt,  is  to  have  spoken  at  all 
of  what  he  could  not  but  imperfectly  know. 

All  these  defects  and  imperfections  do  not  prevent  his  Chronic)') 
from  being  considered  as  one  of  the  most  precious  monuments  of  our 
history ;  and  that  the  perusal  of  it  should  not  be  as  agreeable  as  in- 
structive to  those  who,  not  confining  themselves  to  the  knowledge  of 
general  facta,  seek  in  die  details,  whether  of  particular  events,  whether 
of  the  usages  of  that  age,  to  develop  the  character  of  mankind,  and 
of  the  centuries  which  have  pasaed. 

Froissart  was  born  to  transmit  to  posterity  a  living  picture  of  an 
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age,  enemy  to  repose ;  and  which,  amid  the  intervals  of  troubles  with 
ivhich  it  was  almost  continually  agitated,  found  relaxation  only  in  the 
most  tumultuous  pleasures.  Besides  the  wars  of  so  many  nations 
which  he  describes,  and  in  which  he  informs  ua  of  divers  usages 
respecting  the  ban  and  arrier  ban,  the  attack  and  defence  of  places, 
lortifications,  detachments,  skirmishes,  orders  of  battle,  marine,  the 
armor  of  those  on  foot,  and  those  on  horseback ;  one  finds  in  this 
history  everything  which  can  excite  curiosity  with  regard  to  the  no- 
bility and  knighthood,  their  challenges,  their  deadly  combats,  tilts, 
tournaments,  entries  of  princes,  assemblies,  feasts,  balls,  the  dresses 
of  both  sexes ;  so  that  his  chronicle  is  for  us  a  complete  body  of  the 
antiquities  of  the  fourteenth  century.  One  must  own  that  these  details 
only  attract  attention  from  their  own  singularity ;  they  are  related 
without  study,  and  without  art :  it  is,  in  truth,  the  familiar  conversa- 
tion with  a  man  of  understanding,  who  has  seen  a  great  deal,  and  tells 
liis  story  well.  Nevertheless,  this  amiable  story-teller  knows  how,  at 
times,  and  in  particular  when  he  speaks  of  any  grand  event,  to  unite 
the  majesty  of  history  with  the  simplicity  of  a  tale.  Let  any  one 
read,  among  other  things,  among  so  many  battles  which  he  has  so 
excellently  painted ;  let  him  read  the  recital  of  the  famous  battle  of 
Poitiers,  they  will  there  see  in  the  person  of  the  prince  of  Wales  a 
hero,  far  greater  by  the  generosity  with  which  he  made  use  of  his 
victory,  by  his  attentions  to  a  conquered  prince,  and  by  the  respect 
he  always  paid  him,  than  by  those  efforts  of  courage  which  had  made 
him  triumph.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  anything  which  can  equal  the 
sublimity  of  this  morsel  of  history,  nothing  which  can  more  elevate 
the  heart  and  mind.  Others,  of  a  very  different  nature,  have  their 
value  in  their  simplicity ;  such  is  the  episode  of  the  love  of  the  king 
of  England  for  the  countess  of  Salisbury ;  the  tender  and  affecting 
recital  of  which  does  not  yield  to  the  most  ingenious  and  best- written 
romances.  The  historian  sometimes  takes  a  gay  tone ;  as  in  the 
chapter  wherein  he  speaks  of  the  impatience  of  the  young  king  Charles 
VI.  to  receive  his  new  bride ;  and  in  that  wherein  he  relates  the  jokes 
which  this  prince  made  on  his  uncle,  the  duke  of  Berry,  who,  at  a 
lime  of  life  not  very  suitable  for  love,  married  a  young  and  amiable 
wife. 

The  taste  of  the  author  is  very  visible  in  the  manner  which  he 
treats  these  subjects ;  but  as  the  age  he  lived  in  knew  how  to  conciliate 
all  things,  this  taste  did  not  exclude  the  fund  of  devotion  which  runs 
through  the  course  of  this  work.  It  is  only  to  be  vidshed  that  he  had 
not  degraded  his  religion  by  a  credulity  ridiculously  superstitious ; 
false  miracles,  prophecies,  enchantments,  have  nothing  in  tliem  so 
absurd  as  not  to  find  in  him  an  unbounded  and  blind  belief.  Every 
one  knows  the  tale  he  tells  of  the  demon  Gorgon.  One  can  scarcely 
comprehend  how  he  can  connect  with  Christianity  the  example 
which  he  draws  from  the  fable  of  Action  to  justify  the  probability 
of  an  adventure  of  the  same  sort,  which  makes  part  of  this  tale. 
He  has  besides  been  reproached  with  having  dishonored  history  by 
his  too  great  minuteness.  I  agree  that  we  readily  would  have  dis- 
pensed with  his  telling  us  at  what  sign  those  lodged  of  whom  he  was 
speaking,  and  frem  pointing  out  the  inns  where  he  himself  had  some- 
times taken  up  his  quartera ;  but  I  cannot  equally  condemn  the  love 
adventures,  the  feasts,  and  ceremonies,  of  which  he  has  left  us  de- 
scriptions. When  his  narrations  shall  not  be  of  subjects  sufficiently 
noble,  yet  he  paints  so  agreeably  and  so  truly  the  age  of  which  he 
writes  the  history,  that  it  would,  I  think,  be  ungrateful  to  make  any 
complaints. 

I  have  inserted  summarily  in  this  judgment  a  sketch  of  the  opinions 
which  different  authors  have  given  of  him,  and  they  may  be  con- 
sulted. I  will  add  that  of  an  author  who  knew  better  than  any  other 
the  full  value  of  a  ready  and  natural  genius.  "  I  love,"  says  Mon- 
taigne, "  historians  very  unaffected  or  excellent :  the  unaflTected,  who 
have  not  wherewithal  to  add  of  their  own,  and  who  are  only  careful 
to  collect  and  pick  up  everything  which  falls  within  their  notice, 
and  to  put  down  everything  without  choice  and  without  sorting,  giv- 
ing us  the  opportunity  of  wholly  judging  of  their  truth.  Such  for 
example  is  the  good  Froissart,  who  has  gone  on  with  his  work  with 
such  frank  simplicity,  that,  having  committed  ..  fault,  he  is  no  Wiiy 
ashamed  of  avowing  it,  and  correcting  it  at  the  place  he  is  intormcd 
of  it;  and  who  tells  us  the  diversity  of  ramors  which  were  current, 
and  the  different  accounts  that  were  told  to  him.  It  is  history,  naked 
and  unadorned ;  every  one  may  profit  from  it,  according  to  the  depth 
of  his  understanding." 

I  come  now  to  the  editions  of  Froissart.  We  have  three  black- 
letter  ones,  and  two  posterior  to  them :  that  which  I  believe  to  be 
the  oldest,  is  by  Anthony  Verard,  at  Paris,  without  a  date,  three 
volumes  in  folio.  The  second  is,  Paris,  by  Michael  le  Noir,  the 
15th  July,  1505,  two  volumes  in  folio,  a  handsome  type.  The  third 
is,  Paris,  by  Galliot  du  Prg,  1530,  three  volumes  in  folio.  I  he 
fourth,  Lyons,  by  John  de  Tournes,  1559,  1560,  1561,  three  volumes 
in  foUo,  revised  and  corrected  by  Denys  Sauvage.  The  fifth,  which 
copies  exactly  the  fourth,  is  Paris,  hy  Gervais  Mallot,  1574,  three 
volumes  in  folio.*     There  is  reason  to  believe,  from  the  manner  in 


*  M.  (le  St.  Palaye  does  not  seem  to  have  known  all  the  editions  of  Froissart.  I  liave 
U-.rae  of  different  dates  to  those  he  mentions.  .  .     „    ,   ,         i  .    ,i,. 

1.  A  most  superb  copy  on  vellum,  in  four  volumes,  which  originally  belonged  to  the 
Soubise  library,  purchased  at  the  sale  of  the  Bibliothecu  Parisiana;  printed  in  black 
<tter,  bv  GuUaiime  Eustace,  at  Paris,  1514.  ■„.  p„~ 

a.  An  edition  by  Denys  Sauvage,  in  four  volumes,  pnnted  by  Michael  Sonmus,  eatss. 
iBli.    This  had  beloHBed  to  Ml  Secretory  Cragss. 


which  father  Long  expresses  himself  on  the  subject  of  the  editions 
of  Froissart,  that  there  may  be  others  where  there  have  been  united 
into  one  body  his  Chronicle,  with  the  first  continuation,  by  an  anony. 
mous  writer,  until  the  year  1498,  and  with  a  second  continuation 
until  the  year  1513.  But  these  works  have  never  been  printed  to. 
gether.  This  is  not  the  only  mistake  which  this  learned  librarian 
has  made  in  the  same  article,  as  I  will  some  time  hence  explain, 
when  I  speak  of  these  continuations.  He  also  speaks  of  an  histo- 
rical work,  printed  under  this  title  :  "  Order  of  the  entry  and  happy 
arrival  in  the  city  of  Paris,  of  Isabella  de  Baviere,  queen  of  France, 
wife  of  Charles  VI.  in  the  year  1389,  extracted  from  the  fourth  book 
of.  the  History  of  Froissart;"  without  noticing  either  the  date  or 
place  of  its  impression.  I  am  ignorant  if  this  is  not  an  old  fragment 
of  Froissart  which  Sauvage  had  consulted,  that  had  been  printed  bo. 
fore  the  black-letter  editions,  and  of  which  I  have  never  been  able 
to  gain  any  knowledge.  To  return  to  tliose  editions  I  have  pointed 
out,  1  shall  fix  principally  on  that  of  Sauvage,  and  endeavor  to  show, 
at  the  same  time,  what  opinion  should  be  formed  of  the  black-lefter 
editions  which  preceded  his.  ' 

If  the  historian  has  been  accused  of  showing  too  great  a  hatred 
against  the  French  in  several  parts  of  his  Chronicle,  the  editor  has  been 
equally  accused  of  showing  too  great  an  inclination  to  them,  by  sup- 
pressing everything  which  might  displease  them.  Perhaps  this 
charge  is  only  made  in  consequence  of  the  first ;  and  readers,  pre- 
judiced on  one  hand  that  Froissart  had  been  an  enemy  to  the  French, 
sui-prised  on  the  other  at  not  finding  any  traces  of  this  pretended 
enmity  in  his  history,  may  have  judged,  without  further  reason,  that 
Sauvage  had  retrenched,  through  love  of  his  country,  all  that  tlie 
historian  had  written  through  hatred  to  it.  The  French,  with  whom 
Sauvage,  according  to  this  mode  of  reasoning,  ought  to  have  found 
favor,  have  not  been  less  hard  upon  him  on  another  head.  Accord 
ing  to  several,  he  has  altered  and  disfigured  the  proper  names ;  he 
has  changed  the  simple  language  of  the  times  of  Froissart  to  substi- 
tute his  own ;  in  which  he  has  rather  rendered  the  .history  more 
obscure  than  he  has  enlightened  it,  and  has  only  caused  those  edi. 
tions  which  were  prior  to  his  own  to  become  more  scarce,  and  more 
dear.  We  shall  see  if  this  is  the  recompense  that  all  the  trouble  he 
gave  himself  deserved ;  but  I  ought  first  to  speak  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  labored  at  his  edition,  and  the  assistance  he  had  according 
to  the  account  which  he  gives  himself. 

Sauvage,  having  first  transcribed  the  printed  copy  of  Galliot  du 
Tr6,  compared  it  with  the  two  other  black-letter  editions,  when  he 
found  the  difference  between  them  so  trifling,  that  he  thought  he 
ought  to  consider  all  three  but  as  the  same.  He  then  collated  his 
text  with  a  printed  fragment  still  more  ancient ;  then  with  the  third 
volume  of  "  La  Mer  des  Histoires,"  in  which  Froissart  has  been 
copied  from  the  beginning  until  the  177th  chapter ;  and  lastly,  with 
two  abridgments  in  MS.  which  indicates  not  being  acquainted  with  the 
authors,  by  the  names  of  "  La  Chaux  and  de  Sala,"  who  had  com. 
municated  them  to  him.  The  editor,  in  acknowledging  that  theas 
abridgments,  or  manuscripts,  were  so  much  damaged,  that  he  was 
frequently  obliged  to  gueps  the  meaning,  have  been  at  times  very 
useful  to  him,  gives  notice  that  he  did  not  follow  their  punctuation ; 
but,  pei-suaded  that  one  cannot  be  too  exact  in  religiously  preserving 
the  language  of  ancient  authors,  he  follows,  with  a  scrupulous  at 
tention,  the  orthography,  the  ancient  modes  of  speech,  although  thej 
were  veiy  different  from  what  they  were  when  the  first  copies  cam*, 
from  the  hands  of  Froissart.  He,  nevertheless,  avows  that,  withoui 
derogating  from  the  respect  due  to  the  ancient  text,  he  has  thoughi 
himself  justified  in  maldng  some  changes,  but  solely,  when  he  has 
been  under  the  indispensable  necessity  of  seeking  the  aid  of  better 
historians,  to  give  a  meaning  to  passages  which  were  in  want  of  it 
Even  in  these  cases,  the  only  ones  in  which  he  has  taken  the  liberty  of 
making  any  change,  he  has  had  the  precaution  to  place  in  the  margii; 
the  original  reading,  however  defective  it  might  be ;  leaving,  by 
these  means,  the  render  the  power  of  judging  of  the  corrections  he 
had  made.  With  regard  to  proper  names,  and  the  names  of  places, 
he  has  iiui  touched  them,  from  the  impossibility  of  correcting  them 
with  success.  The  editor  addresses  the  four  volumes  of  Froissart  to 
the  constable  de  Montmorency,  by  as  many  dedicatory  epistles. 
One  sees  in  the  fii"st,  and  by  an  advertisement  to  his  readers,  that  the 
editions  he  had  already  given  of  several  of  our  historians  were  but 
preparatory  to  a  general  history  of  the  Gauls  and  of  the  kingdom  of 
France,  which  he  was  then  at  work  on. 

Sauvage  promises  nothing  relative  to  his  edition  of  Froissart  whicr 
he  has  not  faithfully  perlormed  ;  as  one  may  be  convinced  of  by  fo„ 
lowing  the  notes  which  he  added.  I  do  not  say  that  he  has  always 
well  chosen  from  ihe  different  texts  he  had  under  his  eyes;  but,  if 
the  corrections  he  proposes  are  not  all  equally  just,  there  are  many 
which  offer  a  clear  and  very  probable  meaning  of  passages  which,  in 
the  old  editions,  are  a  collection  of  words  without  connection,  and 
without  sense.  With  regard  to  the  language,  besides, his  attention 
never  to  change  anything  of  the  ancient  words,  he  accompanies  them 
with  an  explanation  whenever  he  thinks  them  not  sufficiently  intel- 
ligible. His  zeal  in  this  respect  is  more  praiseworthy  than  his  iniel. 
ligence.     It  is  sin-prisiiig  that,  after  having  published  several  of  oui 


3.  An  edition  by  Denys  S.LOvage,  in  four  volumes,  prints  for  Michael  de  Roisay, 
Paris,  1574.    This  had  belonged  to  Mr.  TyrwhilL 
CAll  Mr.  Johnes's  MSS.  were  destroyed  at  Hafod  by  fire.] 
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old  authors,  he  was  not  better  acquainted  with  their  language,  and 
that  he  should  add  such  unnatural  explanations  and  etymologies. 

As  the  chronology  of  Froissart  was  sometimes  defective,  Sauvage 
has  reformed  it  in  those  places  which  appeared  to  him  most  in  need 
of  it.  He  has  often  recalled  to  the  reader's  memory  distant  passages, 
111  order  to  conciliate  them,  or  to  show  their  contradiction;  or,  in 
short,  to  demonstrate  the  connection  of  certain  facts  to  each  other ; 
but  his  attempt  in  this  part  is  scarcely  worth  mentioning.  Some 
genealogies,  which  regard  persons  of  whom  Froissart  speaks,  as  well 
as  some  remarks  on  divers  places,  whose  position  he  attempts  to  fix 
by  relating  the  different  names  they  are  called  by,  show  that  the 
edjtor  has  not  absolutely  neglected  these  two  objects.  One  must  not 
be  surprised  that  so  many  foreign  names  should  not  always  be  exactly 
3orrea'. ;  besides  their  having  been  changed  since  then,  one  should 
not  impute  as  blame,  either  to  the  author  or  editor,  the  faults  of 
sopyists  who  have  incorrectly  read  them,  and  who  have  written  them 
according  to  the  pronunciation  or  orthography  of  their  language  and 
age  ;  for  not  only  are  the  names  read  in  as  many  different  ways  as 
there  are  manuscripts,  but  they  often  vary  in  the  same  MS.  as  often 
ss  they  are  met  with.  The  only  means  to  remedy  this  is  to  clear  up 
Froissart  by  himself,  in  collating  the  various  passages  where  the 
aame  name  is  found ;  and  this  is  what  Sauvage  has  done ;  and  for 
greater  security  he  has  read  over  five  times  the  text  of  his  author ; 
however,  when  he  could  not  draw  any  advantage  from  this  repeated 
reading,  he  has  made  use  of  every  assistance  from  any  quarter  he 
could  find.  He  appears,  in  fact,  to  have  very  carefully  studied  the 
Tiaps  and  descriptions  of  those  countries  the  historian  speaks  of,  and 
.ilso  to  have  consulted  the  people  of  those  countries.  One  observes, 
ihat,  when  He  had  retired  to  Lyons  to  give  himself  up  more  freely  to 
study,  he  went  to  reconnoitre  in  that  neighborhood  the  old  field  of 
btittle  of  Brinay,  or  Brinais,  in  which  the  duke  of  Bourbon  had  been 
defeated  in  1360  by  the  free  companies.  The  description  he  gives 
of  it  is  very  instructive,  and  serves  to  clear  up  the  circumstances  of 
tK<i<  event.  An  epitaph  which  he  had  read  in  a  church  at  Lyons 
scr-'os  at  another  time  to  prove  the  falsity  of  a  date  in  Froissart.  In 
shcr',  there  is  scarcely  any  histoiian  of  importance,  of  whatever 
country  he  might  be,  whom  Sauvage  had  not  seen,  in  order  the  better 
to  ijiderstand  on  whom  he  was  at  work,  and  to  make  him  better 
undtiistood  by  others,  and  to  confirm  or  to  rectify  his  testimony. 
One  may  count  nearly  forty  authors  whom  he  cites  in  his  margins, 
as  w--!!  relative  to  the  history  of  France,  as  to  that  of  England,  Scot, 
land,  Flanders,  Germany,  Spain,  Italy,  Hungary,  and  Turkey,  I  add, 
that  he  had  consulted  the  original  acts,  since  he  has  inserted  in  his 
annotations  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Bretigny,  done  by  the 
prince  of  Wales  at  Calais,  after  having  transcribed  with  his  hand 
upon  a  copy  from  the  same  prince,  collated  by  a  "Tr&orier  des 
Cliartes." 

If,  then,  the  edition  of  Sauvage  is  still  very  imperfect,  it  has  not 
any  defects  but  what  the  preceding  editions  have  in  common  with  it; 
to  which,  however,  it  is  infinitely  superior.  The  editor,  well  versed 
in  our  aiitiqiiitios  and  our  history,  exact  and  indefatigable,  proves,  by 
the  constant  use  he  makes  of  the  two  manuscripts,  by  the  judgment 
he  bears  of  their  insufficiency,  and  by  the  regrets  he  utters  at  not 
being  able  to  meet  with  better,  that  he  has  been  in  greater  want  of 
assistance,  than  of  good  will,  good  faith,  and  capacity.  In  his  time 
manuscripts,  buried  in  the  libraries  of  ignorant  monks,  or  in  the 
archives  of  private  persons,  and  unknown  to  their  possessors,  were 
lost  to  the  learned  world.  Times  have  since  changed ;  thanks  to  the 
attention  of  ministers,  who  neglect  nothing  for  the  public  good,  there 
is  scarcely  a  man  of  letters  to  whom  manuscripts  of  all  ages  are  not 
become  a  sort  of  property.  Nothing  would  be  wanting  to  the  good 
fortane  of  this  age,  if,  with  such  abundant  succors,  there  could  be 
found  men  as  laborious  as  Sauvage  to  take  advantage  of  them ;  for, 
I  have  not  a  doubt  but  that,  if  ho  had  had  the  manuscripts  we  pos- 
sess, he  would  have  given  us  an  excellent  edition  of  Froissart. 

The  number  of  those  known  at  this  day  is  so  considerable,  that, 
after  the  Bible  and  tlie  Fathers,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  work 
>f  which  there  have  been  so  many  copies ;  which  shows  the  great 
esteem  it  has  been  held  in  dming  every  age.  In  the  Royid  Library 
alone,  there  are  upward  of  thirty  volumes  in  folio,  which  contain 
separately  some  one  of  the  four  books  into  which  this  history  is 
divided.  The  numbers  6760,  8317,  8318,  8319,  8320,  8324,  8331-2, 
8332,  8334,  8335  and  36  joined  together,  8344 ;  and  the  numbers  of 
the  manuscripts  of  Colbert,  united  with  those  of  the  Bibliothfeque  du 
lloi,  15,  85,  and  231,  include  the  first  volume.  The  numbers  8321, 
8330,  8333,  8337,  and  8338,  added  together  with  those  of  Colbert, 
16  and  86,  compose  the  second  volume.  The  numbers  8^25,  8328, 
8337,  and  8338,  added  to  those  of  Colbert,  87  and  23^,  the  third 
volume.  The  numbers  8329,  8331,  8341,  8344,  added  together,  and 
that  of  Colbert,  17,  conipose  the  fourth  volume.* 

I  should  extend  this  essay  to  too  great  a  length  if  I  was  to  describe 
the  form,  the  age,  the  titles,  the  omissions,  or  imperfections,  and 
(jther  singularities,  which  distinguish  these  manuscripts.  In  regard 
to  other  and  more  essential  differences,  I  shall  say  in  general,  that 
the  greater  part  consist  in  transpositions  of  some  articles,  changes, 


'*'  M-  Buchon.  in  his  recent  French  edkion,  hoB  made  diligent  use  of  all  the  MSS. 
wliich  lie  could  hear  of;  and  hiis  settled  a  text  which  frequently  dilfers  frooi  his  prede- 
cessors. He  has  not,  however,  admitted  the  additions  made  by  Mr.  Johnes  from  tlie 
rrtSB.  in  tt.e  Hafod  Library  —Ed. 


additions  or  retrenchments  of  words,  of  omissions  sometimes  con 
siderable;  abbreviations  of  several  chapters,  or  of  many  events; 
vague  transitions,  useless  recapitulations  of  the  foregoing  chapters ; 
certain  phraseology,  which,  like  formulas,  are  repeated  in  every  page ; 
and  some  interpolations  of  the  copyists,  which,  serving  only  to  swell 
out  the  volume,  have  been  wisely  curtailed  by  Sauvage  in  his  prin  ed 
edition.  I  will  not  quote  any  other  example  but  the  passage  where, 
speaking  of  the  affection  of  Edward  III.  for  the  princess  of  Hainault, 
whom  he  married,  he  says,  "A  fine  spark  of  love  therefore  struck 
him  ;"  to  which  the  copyist  adds  these  words,  "which  madam  Venus 
sent  him  by  Cupid  the  god  of  love."  However,  among  these  frivo. 
Ions  additions  there  may  have  been  some  of  importance,  which  il 
would  be  proper  to  search  for  in  those  parts  that  offer  any  diiTicuIty, 
or  in  those  articles  which  demand  a  serious  discussion. 

After  these  general  observations,  I  will  say  one  word  of  the  prin. 
cipal  singularities  which  I  have  noticed  in  some  of  these  MSS. 
Those  of  the  numbers  8317,  and  15  of  Colbert,  are  remarkable  for 
the  correctior»  which  has  been  put  on  their  margins  in  the  article 
that  mentions  Philip  de  Valois's  accession  to  the  crown  of  Fiance. 
The  same  hand  has  also  added  to  this  last  manuscript  a  note,  whicli 
is  written  on  one  of  the  blank  leaves  which  precede  the  Chronicle : 
"Two  verses  which  the  peers  of  France  sent  to  king  Edward  of 
England,  at  the  time  he  disputed  the  succession  to  the  crown  of 
France. 

**  Credo  Regnorum  qui  cupis  esse  duorum 
Succedunt  mares  huic  regno  non  mulieres."* 

In  number  8318,  one  reads  in  the  same  hand-writing  with  tlit 
manuscript,  that  it  was  given  to  John  duke  of- Berry  the  8th  Noveni 
her,  1407,  by  William  Boisratier,  master  of  requests,  and  counselloi 
to  this  prince.  If  it  is  the  same  which  has  since  been  given  by 
M.  de  Chandenier  to  M.  le  Laboureur,  as  this  last  believed,  it  would 
be  rendered  the  more  precious  from  this  circumstance,  that  there 
would  be  found  in  it  very  considerable  differences,  that  he  says  he 
has  observed  in  this  manuscript,  from  the  printed  copies,  and  more 
especially  from  that  of  Sauvage ;  or  it  would  convince  us  of  the 
falsity  of  this  imputation,  which  appears  to  me  very  suspicious.  But 
as  the  copy  of  M.  le  Laboureur,  as  he  himself  informs  us,  contained 
miniatures  representing  the  principal  events  of  the  history,  and  that 
the  one  which  Boisratier  presented  to  the  duke  of  Berry  does  not 
contain  any,  it  is  certain  that  it  cannot  be  the  same.  Although  the 
miniatures,  head-pieces,  capital  letters  illuminated  and  embossed 
with  gold,  in  the  MS.  8319,  are  of  great  beauty ;  it  must,  nevertheless, 
yield  in  this  respect  to  number  8320,  from  which  much  may  be 
learnt  regarding  warlike  customs,  ceremonies,  dresses,  and  othei 
points  of  antiquity.  The  reverend  father  Montfaucon  has  taken 
from  them  the  prints  of  the  entry  of  queen  Isabella  of  France,  and 
the  arrest  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  which  he  has  inserted  in  his 
"Monuments  Frangois."  Notwithstanding  this  I  believe,  that  in 
these  miniatures,  which  are  not,  at  the  most,  earlier  than  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  painter  has  confounded  the  dresses  of 
his  own  age  with  those  of  the  times  whose  history  he  was  painting. 

One  sees  at  the  begining  of  several  MSS.  the  author  represented 
differently  dressed,  sometimes  as  a  canon,  with  his  surplice  and 
aumusse  t ;  sometimes  in  a  purple  robe,  presenting  his  work  to  the 
king  of  France,  or  to  some  other  prince,  seated  on  his  throne,  and 
crowned.  The  king  of  England  is  known  by  his  robe  embroidered 
with  leopards  in  the  number  8331-2,  and  the  queen  of  England  in 
number  15  of  Colbert's  collections.  The  most  ancient  of  all  the 
manuscripts  of  the  first  volume  are  the  numbers  8318  and  8331-2, 
which  appear  to  me  to  be  of  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century :  and 
though  many  things  are  deficient  in  each  of  them,  their  antiquity 
ought  to  give  them  the  preference.  I  have  the  same  opinion  respect- 
ing the  MS.  8333,  being  the  most  ancient  of  the  second  volume ; 
though  it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  have  been  written  earlier  than  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  number  8321  is  a  continuation 
of  number  8320 ;  there  are  fewer  miniatures,  but  they  are  equally 
beautiful ;  which  is  the  only  merit  they  have ;  for  otherwise  they  are, 
properly  speaking,  but  an  extract  of  Froissart,  and  frequently  manv 
chapters  are  omitted  together. 

Number  16,  which  is  the  same  writing  as  number  15,  of  which  il 
is  a  continuation,  contains,  besides  the  second  volume,  a  part  of  tho 
third,  as  far  as  tliese  words  of  the  44th  chapter,  page  151,  of  the 
edition  of  Sauvage  :  "  Thus  was  broken  off"  the  expedition  by  sea  at 
this  time ;"  to  which  it  adds,  "  which  cost  the  kingdom  of  France 
0.  M.  francs,  thirty  times  counted."  Number  8330  has  for  title,  "  The 
third  volume  of  the  Chronicles  of  Froissart ;"  although  it  contains  but 
the  second.  By  a  similar  mistake  one  reads,  at  the  end  of  numbei 
8325,  which  concludes  the  third  volume,  "  Here  ends  the  second 
volume  of  the  Chronicles  of  Froissart."  This  MR.,  which  is  but  of 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  is  tliat  in  which  the  language  of 
old  times  is  the  most  preserved :  perhaps  it  has  been  copied  from 
some  other  more  ancient  and  better  than  those  which  remain  to  us. 


*  To  reestablish  the  measure  and  tlie  sense  of  the  first  verse,  one  must,  1  tliink,  add 
the  word  Rex :  regnorum  iiui  Rex  cupis  esse  duorum.  And  to  make  Edward  feel  tho 
application,  one  may,  instead  of  Credo,  read  Orede,  or  Oredito,  of  which  Credo  is  per- 
Iiaps  an  abbreviation.  With  regard  to  the  second,  the  number  of  syllables  are  there 
which  an  hexameter  verse  requires ;  and  that  sliould  be  sufHcient  not  to  quarrel  with  the 
measure.— St.  Palaye. 

t  "  Aumusse"  is  a  sort  of  bracelet  of  fur,  which  canons  wear  on  their  anne  whpc 
dressed.    1  cannot  find  any  English  word  to  translate  it 
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rieit  is  at  the  end  somi'  cireiimstances  conceriiing  Froiaaart,  whiufi 
lire  also  in  the  MSS.  8328  and  232,  and  which  are  not  in  the  printed 
copies.  It  is  more  from  the  antiquity  of  the  style,  that  makes  me 
consider  the  MS.  839^,  although  scarce  earlier  than  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  as  the  beat  we  have  for  the  fourth  volume.  One 
finds  in  it,  as  in  the  numbers  8331,  8341,  42,  and  17,  two  important 
additions.  The  first  is  the  preface,  which  I  have  noticed  in  the  life 
of  Froiasart;  the  second  terminates  the  whole  of  his  Chronicle,  when 
the  author,  toward  the  end,  speaking  of  the  death  of  Richard,  thut  he 
would  not  enter  into  any  detail  of  it,  from  want  of  having  sufficient 
information.  The  addition  is  a  sort  of  letter,  true  or  false,  whieh  is 
addressed  to  him,  and  by  which  he  is  informed  of  all  the  particulars; 
such  as  had  been  written  by  a  man  worthy  of  belief,  who  was  then 
in  England.  The  manner  with  which  this  fact  is  related  has  not  been 
•brgotten  by  the  English  historians,  who  have  mentioned  the  different 
rumors  which  had  gone  abroad  on  this  subject.  Number  17  seems 
to  have  been  written  by  the  same  hi»,r.d''  as  15  and  16,  and  the  three 
added  to  the  MS.  of  the  third  book,  which  is  wanting,  made  perhaps 
the  work  complete. 

Under  the  number  169  of  the  Coialin  library,  at  present  in  that  of 
St.  Germain-des-Pr^s,  are  comprehended  four  volumes,  three  of  which 
are  of  the  same  hand-writing ;  that  is  to  say,  of  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  centurj',  containing  the  first,  the  third,  and  last  book  of  Frois- 
aart.  The  fourth,  which  is  of  the  same  wiiting,  but  more  beautiful, 
is  another  copy  of  the  last  book,  with  the  addition  which  I  have  just 
mentioned,  concerning  the  death  of  Richard.  M.  Mahudel  has  com- 
municated to  me  a  MS.  of  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
without  a  title,  and  which  may  have  been  thought  written  by  Frois. 
sart ;  but  it  is  only  a  very  succinct  abridgment,  in  which  has  been 
preserved,  as  much  as  possible,  the  original  text  of  the  historian  until 
■  the  end  of  the  first  volume,  where  the  abridgment  ceases.  It  is  divided 
into  six  books,  of  which  the  first  two  end  with  these  words,  "  Hero 
finishes  the  first  (the  second)  book  of  this  second  volume  of  the  Chron- 
icles of  England,  and  consequently  the  seventh  (the  eighth)  of  the 
our  volumea  parciaulx."  One  reads  also  at  the  end  of  the  sixth, 
"  Here  finishes  the  second  volume  of  the  Chronicles  of  England." 
This  MS.  probably  made  part  of  four  volumes  of  a  compilation  of  a 
history  of  England,  divided  each  into  six  books ;  such  nearly  as  our 
Chronii-.Ies  of  St.  Denys.  The  first  volume  would  have  contained 
events  anterior  to  Froisaart;  and  as  the  second,  which  we  have, 
includes  an  abridgment  of  hia  first  volume,  one  may  presume  that  the 
two  following  would,  in  like  manner,  have  contained  that  of  the  three 
other  volumes,  and  perhaps  also  the  history  of  the  times  posterior  to 
them.  This  abridgment,  however,  is  the  same  as  that  of  La  Chaux, 
which  Sauvage  has  made  use  of;  I  discover  the  marks  by  which  he 
has  pointed  it  out,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  leaf,  which  may 
bave  been  lost  since  that  time. 

To  this  great  number  of  MSS.  others  must  be  added,  which  contain 
only  very  short  abridgments  of  the  Chronicle  of  Froissart ;  and  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Royal  Library,  among  the  MSS.  of  the  Colbert 
collection.  Such  are  the  numbers  169,  which  includes  part  of  the  first 
and  socimd  volumes  abridged  ;  258,  nearly  conformable  to  the  fore- 
L'oing:  but  where  they  have  aildod  at  the  end  four  pages,  containing 
"  The  tenor  of  the  Letters  of  alliance  of  France  with  Scotland"  in 
13V9,  with  the  names  of  those  lords,  as  v.-ell  Scots  as  French,  who 
sigiird  the  treaty ;  and  2444,  which  comprehends  the  abridgment  of 
the  four  volumes.  This  is  prefceded  by  a  preface,  wherein  the  abbrevi- 
alor  having  said  he  should  follow  Froissart  "  chapter  by  chapter,"  adds, 
"  and  because  this  same  Master  .John  Froissart  has  not  made  an  index 
to  his  fir.st  book  ;  and  by  means  of  the  index  to  a  book  one  may,  at  one 
glance,  see  those  parts  which  one  may  be  desirous  to  read ;  I  have 
resolved  to  divide  this  first  book  into  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
chapters."  We  see  nothing  in  these  MSS.  which  either  establishes 
the  pretended  enmity  of  Froisaart  against  the  French,  nor  which  jus- 
tifiea  the  accu-ation  brought  against  Sauvage  of  having  altered  the 
text  of  his  historian.  '  But  a  magnificent  MS.  at  Breslaw  furnishes, 
according  to  some  writers,  an  incontestable  proof  of  it.  The  learned 
world,  say  they,  believe  they  have  an  entire  Froissart;  it  has  been 
grossly  deceived  by  Sauvage,  who  has  not  preserved  the  tenth  part  of 
it  in  his  edition.  One  may  reply  to  this  charge ;  1st,  That  Sauvage 
wiil  bo  always  exempt  from  reproach,  since  he  has  given  us  the  text 
■'  S'lnijwnrt  such  as  ho  had  wen  i   in  the  known  copies  of  his  time. 


2dly,  That  the  description  they  give  us  of  the  miniatures  of  this  MS. 
of  Brealaw^makes  us  believe  that  it  cannot  be  much  older  than  toward 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century;  and  that,  consequently,  it  is  but  of 
very  moderate  authority.  In  short,  after  the  agreement  of  so  many 
other  MSS.  of  which  many  even  have  been  written  in  England,  or 
destined  for  that  country,  since  the  author  is  represented  as  oflfering 
his  book  to  the  king  and  queen  of  England,  it  will  not  be  easy  tc 
persuade  the  world  that  the  single  MS.  of  Breslaw  contains  alone 
such  very  considerable  differences.  At  least  it  becomes  our  prudenco 
to  suspend  our  judgment,  until  they  shall  have  published  the  MS.  itself, 
or  some  of  those  passages  which  are  said  to  have  been  retrenched. 
One  cannot  too  eagerly  press  the  possessors  of  it  to  allow  the  public 
to  participate  of  a  treasure  so  infinitely  precious  to  the  lover?  of  his- 
tory. If,  hitherto,  we  have  been  in  an  error,  we  will  cheerfully  turn 
back  ;  and  there  is  not  a  man  of  letters  possessing  sense,  who,  laying 
aside  all  national  interest,  would  not  ardently  desire  to  have  the  Chion- 
icles  of  Froissart  such  as  they  came  from  the  hands  of  the  author, 
Many  MSS.  of  Froissart  are  to  be  found  in  the  libraries  of  foreign 
countries.  There  is  one  in  the  library  of  the  cathedral  of  Tournay, 
according  to  the  report  of  several  Flemish  librarians* ;  three  in  Eng- 
land, according  to  the  catalogue  of  MSS.  in  that  kingdom ;  which  alsc 
mentions  some  manuscript  notes  collected  by  Mr.  Ashmole ;  and 
others  again,  which  may  be  seen  in  the  new  catalogue  of  MSS.  bj 
father  Montfaucon. 

Besides  the  ancient  abridgments  of  Froissart,  Sleidan,  full  of 
admiration  for  this  historian,  and  anxious  that  the  utility  which  may 
be  drawn  from  him  should  be  common  to  all  ages  and  nations,  made 
in  1537  a  Latin  abridgment,  which  was  afterwards  translated  into 
French  and  English  by  P.  Golin,  in  4to.  London,  1608.  In  a  preface 
or  epistle,  which  precedes  the  Latin  edition,  the  author  recommends 
the  study  of  the  History  of  France  above  all  others,  and  particularly 
that  of  Froissart,  whose  candor  he  praises,  and  whom  he  only  finds 
fault  with  for  being  sometimes  too  minute  in  his  military  details,  and 
in  his  conversations  with  princes^  Foreign  writers  have  accused 
Sleidan  of  not  having  composed  this  abridgment  with  the  disinterest, 
edness  and  fidelity  that  was  to  have  been  expected  from  a  man  of  so 
great  a  reputation,  and  to  have  wished  to  favor  the  French  too  much ; 
to  have  passed  over  the  most  brilliant  actions  of  the  English,  where 
he  quits  tlie  sense  of  his  author,  in  writing  otherwise  than  Froissart 
had  done  :  this  last  reproach  does  not  seem  to  me  founded.  With 
regard  to  omissions,  he  has  taken  that  liberty  which  an  abbreviator 
ought  to  be  allowed,  to  attach  himself  chiefly  in  extracting  what  he 
thinks  suitable  for  his  purpose ;  and  that  Sleidan,  who  at  the  time 
was  living  in  France  with  Frenchmen,  may,  without  any  want  oi 
candor,  have  attached  himself  principally  to  those  facts  which  cor 
cerned  them.  It  will  not  be  so  easy  to  justify  Belleforfit,  who,  giving 
a  French  abridgment  of  Froissart,  has  contented  himself  with  trans 
lating  literally  Sleidan,  without  ever  mentioning  the  author  whom  he 
translated.  ' 

The  English,  whom  the  reading  of  Froissart  interests  in  so  partic. 
ular  a  manner,  have  in  their  language  a  translation  of  the  Chronicles 
of  Froissart,  composed  by  sir  .lohn  Bouchier,  lord  Bcrners,  by  order 
of  king  Henry  VIII.,  and  printed  toward  the  end  of  his  reign.  There 
is  also  one  in  Flemish,  printed  by  Guerrit  Vander  Loo,  in  folio; 
without  counting  that  in  the  same  tongue  which  Vossius  had  seen  in 
manuscript. 

I  shall  not  say  anything  of  these  translations,  not  having  met  with 
either.  That  of  Bouchier  is,  they  say,  more  correct  than  the  FrencJi 
editions,  in  regard  to  proper  names  ;t  this  must,  however,  be  under, 
stood  to  mean  English  names.  The  Flemish  translatiim  must  have 
the  same  advantage  with  regard  to  proper  names,  and  names  oi 
places  in  Flanders.  They  may  both  be  of  great  utility  to  whoever 
should  wish  to  give  a  good  edition  of  FVoiasart. 

*  M  de  St.  Puliiye  is  i^'iioranl  how  rich  this  cnutitry  is  in  MSS.  of  Froissart.  Thorn 
are  many  inab^iiiliceiit  ones  in  the  British  Mnseuin,  at  Oxfoni,  Cambridge,  and  in  othe. 
public  and  private  libraries.  1  have  in  my  library  not  less  than  six ;  but  not  one  is  a  com 
plete  liistory. 

tl  am  sorry  1  must  conlfadict  M.  de  St.  Paluye,  in  his  opinion  of  lord  Berner's  trans- 
lation. Had  it  been  .as  he  iina^'incs,  I  should  not  have  attempted  to  offer  a  new  transla- 
tmn  to  the  public;  hut,  so  far  from  beinp  correct  as  to  names,  he  mangle*  them  near!] 
as  had  as  old  Froissart  I  cannot  flatter  myself  ^vith  having  buccccded  to  my  owr 
satisfaction,  although  1  have  taken  every  pOHjible  pains  to  mako  it  lu  comf  bitA  ni  Ux 
dirdcuities  would  allow  tod. 
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SIR    JOHN    FROISSART'S 
PREFACE 

TO  HIS 

CHRONICLES  OF  ENGLAND,  FEANCE,  &c. 

HAT  the  honorable  enterprises, 
noble  adventures,  and  deeds  of 
arms,  performed  in  the  wars 
between  England  and  France, 
may  be  properly  related,  and 
held  in  perpetual  remembrance 
— to  the  end  that  brave  men 
taking  example  from  them  may 
be .  encouraged  in  their  well- 
doing, I  sit  down  to  record  a 
history  deserving  great  praise ; 
but,  before  I  begin,  I  request  of 
the  Saviour  of  the  world,  who 
from  nothing  created  all  things, 
that  he  will  have  the  goodness  to  inspire  me  with  sense  and  sound 
understanding,  to  persevere  in  such  manner,  that  all  those  who  shall 
read  may  derive  pleasure  and  instruction  from  my  work,  and  that  I 
may  fall  into  their  good  graces. 

It  is  said,  and  with  truth,  that  all  towns  are  built  with  many  differ- 
ent stones,  and  that  all  large  rivers  are  formed  from  many  springs ; 
50  are  sciences  compiled  by  many  learned  persons,  and  what  one  is 
Ignorant  of  is  known  to  another :  not  but  that  everything  is  known 
sooner  or  latei".  Now,  to  come  to  the  matter  in  hand,  I  will  first  beg 
ibo  grace  of  God  and  the  benign  Virgin  Mary,  from  whom  all  comfort 


and  success  proceed ;  and  then  I  will  lay  my  foundation  on  the  true 
Chronicles  formerly  written  by  that  reverend,  wise,  and  discreet  man, 
John  le  Bel,  canon  of  St.  Lambert's,  at  Liege ;  who  bestowed  great 
care  and  diligence  on  them,  and  continued  them,  as  faithfully  as  ho 
could,  to  his  death,  though  not  without  much  pains  and  expense :  but 
these  he  minded  not,  being  rictt  and  powerful.  He  was  also  a  man 
of  courteous  manners,  generous,  and  a  privy  counsellor,  well  beloved 
by  sir  John  de  Hainault ;  who  is  spoken  of  in  these  books,  and  not 
without  reason,  for  he  was  chief  of  many  noble  enterprises,  and  nearly 
related  to  several  kings ;  and  by  his  means  the  above  mentioned  John 
le  Bel  could  see,  as  through  a  perspective,  the  many  gallant  actions 
recorded  in  the  following  sheets. 

The  true  reason  of  ray  undertaking  this  book  was  for  my  amusement, 
to  which  I  have  ever  been  inclined,  and  for  which  I  have  frequented 
the  company  of  many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  as  well  in  France  as 
in  England  and  Scotland,  and  in  other  countries,  from  whose  acquaint- 
ance I  have  always  requested  accounts  of  battles  and  adventures, 
especially  since  the  mighty  battle  of  Poictiers,  where  the  noble  king 
John  of  France  was  taken  prisoner ;  for  before  that  time  I  was  young 
in  years  and  understanding :  however,  on  quitting  school,  I  boldly 
undertook  to  write  and  relate  the  wars  above  mentioned — ^which  com. 
pilation,  such  as  it  was,  I  carried  to  England,  and  presented  to  my 
lady  Philippa  Hainault,  queen  of  England,  who  most  graciously 
received  it  from  me,  to  my  great  profit.  And  perhaps  as  this  book  is 
neither  so  exactly  nor  so  well  written  as  such  feats  of  arms  require — 
for  such  deed^  demand  that  each  actor  who  therein  performs  his  part 
nobly  should  have  due  praise — ^in  order  to  acquit  myself  to  all,  as  in 
justice  is  due,  I  have  undertaken  this  present  work  on  the  ground 
before  mentioned,  at  the  prayer  and  request  of  my  dear  lord  and  mas. 
ter,  sir  Robert  de  Namur,  knight,  lord  of  Beaufort,  to  whom  I  owe 
all  love  and  obedience,  and  God  give  me  grace  to  do  always  accord- 
ing to  his  pleasure. 


THE 

CHRONICLES 

OF 

ENGLAND,  FRANCE,  SPAIN,  &c.  &c. 

CHAPTER    1. 

OF   THE   Br.AVEST  KMIGUTS   OF   THIS   PHESENT 


To  encourage  all  valorous  hearts,  and  to 

=iliow  them  honorable  examples,  I,  John  Frois- 

s;irt,  will  begin  to  relate,  after  the  documents 

;Liid   papers  of  master  John  le  Bel,  formerly 

c;inrn  of  St.  Lambert's,  at  Liege,  iis  follow- 

nth  :  That  whereas  various  noble  personages 

have  frequently  spoken  of  the  wars*  between 

I'Vnncc  and  England,  without  knowing  any. 

thing  of  the  mutter,  or  being  able  to  assign  the 

proper  reasons  for  them ;  1,  having  perceived 

I'r.v  right  foundation  of  the  inatter,shall  neither 

iitld  nor  omit,  forget,  corrupt,  nor  abridge  my 

history  :  but  the  ratlicr  will  enlarge  it,  that 

I  may  be  able  to  point  out  and  speak  of  each 

ndveiiturc  from  the  nativity  of  the  noble  king 

Edward  of  England,  who  so  potently  reigned, 

■md  who  was  engaged  in  ao  many  battles  and 

perilous  ndveuturus,  and  other  feats  of  arni'^ 

and  great  prowess,  from  the  year  of  gr:u-,L' 

1326,  when  he  was  crowned  in  England. 
Although  he,  and  also  those  who  were  v\ith 

him  in  his  battles  and  fortunate  rencounters, 

or  with  his  army  when  he  was  not  there  in 

person,  which  you  shall  hear  as  we  go  on, 

ought  to  be  accounted  right  valiant ;  yet  as 

of  these  there  is  a  multitude,  some  should  be 

esteemed  supereminent.      Such  as  the  gal. 

iant  king  himself  before  named ;  the  prince  of  Wales,  his  son ;  the 

duke  of  Lancaster ;  sir  Reginald  lord  Cobham ;  sir  Walter  Manny  of 

Hainault,  knight ;  sir  John  Chandos ;  Sir  Fulke  Harley ;  and  many 

others  who  are  recorded  in  this  book  for  their  worth  and  prow       :  lor 

rn  all  their  battles  by  sea  or  land,  in  which  they  were  engaged,  their 


valor  was  so  distinguished  that  they  should  be  esteemed  heroes  of 
highest  renown — ^but  without  disparagement  to  those  with  whom  they 
served.  In  France  also  was  found  good  chivalry,  strong  of  limb  and 
stout  of  heart,  and  in  great  abundance ;  for  the  kingdom  of  Fance  wa? 
never  brought  so  low  as  to  want  men  ever  ready  for  the  combat 
Such  was  king  Philip  of  Valois,  a  bold  and  hardy  knight,  and  his  son, 
kipg  John ;  also  John,  king  of  Bohemia,  and  Charles,  count  of  Alen. 
9on,  his  son ;  the  count  of  Foix ;  the  chevaliers  de  Santr^,  d'Amaud 
d' Angle,  de  Beauveau,  father  and  son,  and  many  others  that  I  can 


Knights  or  the  Fohrtisenth  CjtNTnRY.-From  original  autlioiities  in  tlie  British  Museum. 


not  at  present  name ;  but  they  shall  all  be  mentioned  in  due  time 
and  place :  for,  to  say  the  truth,  we  must  allow  sufiicient  braven- 
and  ability  to  all  who  were  engaged  in  such  cruel  and  despera'c 
oattrea,  discharged  their  duty,  by  standing  their  ground  till  th'n 

discomfiture. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

or   SOME   OF   THE   PREDECESSOKS   OF   KINa  EDWARD   OF   ENULAND. 

The  better  to  understand  the  honorable  and  eventful  history  of  the 
nublc  king  Edward  of  England,  who  was  crowned  in  London  on 
Christmas-day,  in  the  year  1326,  in  the  life  time  of  the  king  and 
qneen  his  parents,  we  must  remark  a  common  opinion  of  the  Eng. 
lish,  of  which  there  have  been  proofs  since  the  time  of  the  gallant 
king  Arthur,  that  between  two  valiant  kings  of  England  there  is 
always  one  weak  in  mind  and  body ;  and  this  is  apparent  in  the  ex- 
aniple  of  the  gallant  king  Edward,  of  whom  I  now  speak ;  for  true 
it  is  that  his  grandfkther,  called  the  good  king  Edward  the  First,  was 
braie,  vrise,  enterprising,  and  fortunate  in  war.  He  was  much  en. 
gagod  against  the  Scots.  He  conquered  them  three  or  four  times, 
without  their  being  able  to  gain  any  advantage  over  him. 


Edward  the  Skgond.— From  a  painting  in  the  Bodleian  Lib.  Oxford. 

When  he  died,  his  son  by  his  first  marriage  succeeded  to  the  crown, 
but  not  to  the  understanding  or  prowess  of  his  father,  for  he  governed 
his  kingdom  very  unwisely,  through  the  evil  counsels  of  others,  the 
ill  consequences  of  which  he  afterwards  suffered  severely,  as  you  will 
see ;  for,  soon  after  his  coronation,  Robert  Bruce,  king  of  Scotland, 
who  had  given  so  much  and  such  frequent  trouble  to  king  Edward 
above  mentioned,  and  who  well  knew  his  valor,  reconquered  all  Soot, 
land,  and  took  besides  the  good  town  of  Berwick.  He  burnt  and 
destroyed  great  part  of  the  country,  four  or  five  days'  march  within 
ths  realm  at  two  different  times :  he  afterwards  defgated  the  king  and 
all  the  barons  of  England,*  at  a  place  in  Scotland,  called  Stirling,  in 
a  pitched  battle,  when  the  pursuit  lasted  two  days  and  two  nights, 
and  the  king  of  England,  accompanied  with  a  few  followers,  fled  to 
London.    But,  as  this  is  no  part  of  our  matter,  I  shall  here  leave  off. 


CHAPTER    III. 

OF  THE  RELATIONS  OF  ZIN&  EDWARD  THE  THIRD. 

KiKij  Edward  the  Second,  father  of  our  gallant  king,  had  two  bvo. 
thers :  one  was  the  Earl  Marshal,  of  a  wild  and  disagreeable  tem. 
per  ;  the  other  was  called  lord  Edmund  of  Kent :  he  was  very  wise 
and  affable,  and  much  beloved. 

This  king  had  married  the  daughter  of  Philip  the  Fair,  king  of 
France,  who  was  one  of  the  greatest  beauties  in  the  world.  He  had 
by  this  lady  two  sans  and  two  daughters.  The  elder  son  was  the 
noble  and  valiant  king  Edward,  of  whom  this  history  speaks ;  the 
other  was  called  John,  and  died  young.  The  elder  of  the  two  daugh- 
ters was  called  Isabella,  and  was  married  to  the  young  king,  David 
of  Scotland,  son  of  king  Robert  Bruce.  They  were  affianced  from 
their  earliest  youth,  with  the  consent  of  the  two  kings  of  England 
and  Scotland,  as  a  bond  to  cement  the  peace.  The  other  was  mar- 
ried to  the  count  Reginald,  subsequently  called  duke  of  Guelderland, 
who  had  by  this  lady  two  sons ;  one  named  Reginald,  the  other 
Edward,  who  afterwards  reigned  with  great  power. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

THE   OCCASION   OF  THE  WARS  BETWEEN  THE  KINSS  OF  FRANCE  AND 
ENSLAND. 

History  tells  us  that  Philip,  king  of  France,  surnaraed  the  Fair, 
nai  three  sons,  besides  his  beautiful  daughter  Isabella,  married  to  the 
king  of  England.  These  three  sons  were  very  handsome.  The  eld. 
est,  Lewis,  king  of  Navarre,  during  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  was 
called  Lewis  Hutin  ;  the  second  was  named  Philip  the  Great,  or  the 


*  By  balel  nrengyd  the  day  of  Saynt  John  Baptyst,  in  tlie  7th  yere  of  ye  reigno  of  the 
«me  kyng  Edward,  in  the  yere  of  our  Lorde  1314.  Tlie  chase  of  this  discofeture  endured 
8  dnyes  and  two  nyghts.  And  the  kyng  of  Ingland  wet  w  a  small  company  to  London. 
And  on  Mydlenl-sonday  in  the  yere  of  our  Lorde  1316  the  Scottis  wan  agayne  the  cito 
of  Berwyk  by  treason."— Lord  Bkrners. 

Thill  passage  of  Lord  Bernerj',  though  given  In  bis  text,  appears  to  be  an  interpolation 
ot  his  own,  correcting  the  error  of  Froisanrt,  whose  statement  leans  to  the  idea  that  the 
capture  of  Berwick  was  immediately  subsetpient  to  the  battle,  whereiis  two  yeanf  inter- 
ponnd     T'  c  baltk;  luok**!  of  was  that  of  Baniiockbuni. 


Long ;  and  the  third,  Charles.  AH  these  were  kings  of  France,  after 
their  father  Philip,  by  legitimate  succession,  one  after  the  other, 
without  having  by  marriage  any  male  heirs  ;  yet,  on  the  death  of  the 
last  king,  Charles,  the  twelve  peers  and  barons  of  France  did  not 
give  the  kingdom  to  Isabella,  the  sister,  who  was  queen  of  England, 
because  they  said  and  maintained,  and  still  do  insist,  that  the  king, 
dom  of  France  is  so  noble,  that  it  ought  not  to  go  to  a  woman  ;  con. 
sequently  neither  to  Isabella,  nor  to  her  son,  the  king  of  England , 
for  they  hold  that  the  son  of  a  woman  cannot  claim  any  tight  of 
succession,  where  that  woman  has  none  herself.  For  these  reasone 
the  twelve  peers  and  barons  of  France  unanimously  gave  the  king- 
dom of  France  to  the  lord  Philip  of  Valois,  nephew  to  king  Philip, 
and  thus  put  aside  the  queen  of  England,  who  was  sister  to  Charles, 
the  late  king  of  France,  and  her  son.  Thus,  as  it  seemed  to  many 
people,  the  succession  went  out  of  the  right  line,  which  has  been  the 
occasion  of  the  most  destructive  wars  and  devastations  of  countries, 
as  well  in  France  as  elsewhere,  as  you  will  learn  hereafter ,  the  real 
object  of  this  history  being  to  relate  the  great  enterprises  and  deeds 
of  arms  achieved  in  these  great  wars,  for  from  the  time  of  good 
Charlemagne,  king  of  France,  never  were  such  feats  performed 


CHAPTER    V. 

HOW  EARL  THOMAS,  OF    LANCASTER,  AND  TWENTY-TWO  OF  THE  OREATEST 
NOBLES  IN  ENSLAND  WERE  BEHEADED. 

Kins  Edward  the  Second,  father  to  the  noble  king  Edward  the 
Third,  of  whom  our  history  speaks,  governed  his  kingdom  very 
mdifferently,  by  the  advice  of  sir  Hugh  Spencer,  who  had  been 
brought  up  with  him  from  his  youth. 

This  sir  Hugh  had  managed  matters  so,  that  his  fainer  and  himself 
were  the  great  masters  of  the  realm,  and  were  ambitious  to  surpn.ss 
all  the  other  great  barons  in  England ;  for  which  reason,  after  the 
great  defeat  at  Stirling,  the  barons  and  nobles,  and  even  the  council 
of  the  king,  murmured  much,  particularly  against  sir  Hugh  Spencer, 
to  whom  they  imputed  their  defeat,  on  account  of  his  partiality  to  the 
king  of  Scotland.  The  barons  had  many  meetings  on  this  matter, 
to  consult  what  was  to  be  done  ;  the  chief  of  them  was  Thomas,  ear; 
of  Lancaster,  uncle  to  the  king.  Sir  Hugh  soon  found  it  would  be 
necessary  for  him  to  check  them  ;  and  he  was  so  well  beloved  bji 
the  king,  and  so  continually  in  his  presence,  that  he  was  sure  of  gain, 
ing  belief,  whatever  he  said.  He  soon  took  an  opportunity  of 
informing  the  king,  that  these  lords  had  entered  into  an  alliance 
against  him,  and  that,  if  he  did  not  take  proper  measures,  they  would 
drive  him  out  of  the  kingdom ;  and  thus  operated  so  powerfully  on 
the  king's^  mind,  that  his  malicious  intentions  had  their  full  effect. 
The  king  caused  all  these  lords  to  be  arrested  on  a  certain  day  when 
they  were  met  together,  and,  without  delay,  oraered  the  heads  of 
twenty-two  of  the  greatest  barons  to  be  struck  off,  without  assigning 
any  cause  or  reason.  Thomas,  earl  of  Lancaster,  suffered  the  first. 
He  was  a  discreet  and  pious  man ;  and  since  that  time  many  mira- 
cles have  been  performed  at  his  tomb  in  Pomfret,  where  he  was 
beheaded.  The  hatred  against  sir  Hugh  Spencer  was  increased  by 
this  deed,  particularly  that  of  the  queen  and  of  the  earl  of  Kent,  bro. 
ther  to  the  king  ;  which  when  he  perceived,  he  fomented  such  a  dis. 
cord  between  5ie  king  and  the  queen,  that  the  king  would  not  see 
the  queen,  or  come  to  any  place  where  she  was.  This  quarrel  lasted 
some  time  ;  when  the  queen  and  the  earl  of  Kent  were  secretly 
informed  that,  if  they  did  not  speedily  quit  the  court,  they  would 
repent  it,  for  sir  Hugh  was  endeavoring  to  stir  up  much  mischief 
against  them.  Then  the  queen,  having  made  preparations  fo-  pass, 
ing  secretly  to  France,  set  out  as  if  to  go  on  a  pilgrimage  to  St.  Tho 
mas  of  Canterbury ;  whence  she  went  to  Winchelsea,  and  that  nighl 
embarked  on  board  a  vessel  prepared  for  her  reception,  accompanied 
by  her  young  son  Edward,  the  "earl  of  Kent,  and  sir  Roger  Mortimer. 
Another  vessel  was  loaded  with  luggage,  &c.,  and,  having  a  fail 
wind,  they  landed  the  next  morning  at  Boulogne. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

THE  QUEEN  OF  ENSLAND   SOES  TO   COMPLAIN   OF    SIR   HUSH    SPENCER  TO 
HER  BROTHER  THE  KINS  OF  FRANCE. 

When  the  queen  Isabella  landed  at  Boulogne,  with  her  son  and 
her  brother.in.law,  the  earl  of  Kent,  the  governor  of  the  town  and  the 
abbot  waited  on  her,  and  conducted  her  to  the  abbey,  where  she  and 
her  suite  were  joyfully  received  and  remained  two  days  ;  on  the  third 
she  continued  her  route  toward  Paris. 

King  Charles,  her  brother,  being  informed  of  her  coming,  sent  some 
of  the  greatest  lords  at  that  time  near  his  person  to  meet  her ;  among 
whom  were,  sir  Robert  d'Ai*  ois,  the  lord  of  Crucy,  the  lord  of  Sully 
and  the  lord  of  Roy,  and  many  others,  who  honorably  received  anr 
conducted  her  to  Paris,  to  the  king  her  brother.  When  the  kinj. 
perceived  his  sister  (whom  he  had  not  seen  for  a  long  time)  entering 
his  apartment,  he  rose  to  meet  her,  and  taking  her  in  his  arms,  kissei 
her,  and  said,  "You  are  welcome,  my  fair  sister,  wjth  my  fine  ncphei 
your  son ;"  then  talcing  one  in  each  hand,  he  led  them  in.  The 
queen,  who  had  no  great  joy  in  her  heart,  except  being  near  her  bra 
ther,  would  have  knelt  at  his  feet  two  or  three  times,  but  the  kin 
would  nut  suffrr  it,  and  holding  her  by  the  right  hand,  inquired  ver 
affectionately  into  her  busincis  and  affairs,     lior  anoi'ers  were  oru 
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dent  and  wise ;  and  she  related  to  him  all  the  injuries  done  to  her  by 
Bir  Hugh  Spencer,  and  asked  of  him  advice  and  assistance. 

When  the  noble  king  Charles  had  heard  the  lamentations  of  his 
sister,  who  with  many  tears  had  stated  her  distress,  he  said,  "  Fair 
sister,  be  appeased — for,  by  the  faith  I  owe  to  God  and  to  St.  Denis, 
I  will  provide  a  remedy."  The  queen  then  kneeled  down,  in  spite 
of  the  king,  and  said  to  him,  "  My  dear  lord  and  brother,  I  pray  God 
may  second  your  intentions.*  The  king  then  taking  her  by  the 
hand,  conducted  her  to  another  apartment,  which  was  richly  fur. 
uished  for  her  and  her  young  son  Edward ;  he  then  left  her,  and 
ordered  that  everything  should  be  provided  becoming  the  state  of 
r.er  and  her  son  from  his  treasury. 


dUEBn  Isabella's  Visit  to  her  Brother  at  Paris.— From  an  illuminatiun  in  a  MS.  Froissart 


In  a  short  time  afterwards  Charles  assembled  many  great  lords  and 
barons  of  his  kingdom,  to  have  their  advice  what  was  most  proper  to 
be  done  in  the  business  of  his  sister,  the  queen  of  England.  Their 
advice  was,  that  the  queen  should  be  allowed  to  purchase  friends  and 
assistance  in  the  kingdom  of  France,  and  that^  he  should  appear 
ignorant  of  this  enterprise,  lest  he  should  incur  the  enmity  of  the 
king  of  England,  and  bring  a  war  upon  his  country — ^but  that  under- 
hand he  should  assist  her  with  gold  and  silver,  which  are  the  metals 
wherewith  the  love  of  gentlemen  and  poor  soldiers  is  acquired. 

The  king  acceded  to  this  advice,  and  caused  his  sister  to  be  in. 
formed  of  it  by  air  Robert  d'Artois,  who  was  at  that  time  one  of  the 
greatest  men  in  France. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

SIR    HUSH   SPElfCEB.   CAUSES    THE  QUEEN   ISABELLA   TO    BE   SENT   OUT   OF 
FKANCE. 

Now  let  US  speak  a  little  of  this  sir  Hugh  Spencer.  When  he 
saw  that  he  had  the  king  of  England  so  much  in  his  power,  that  he 
objected  to  nothing  he  said  or  did,  he  caused  many  noblemen  and 
others  to  be  put  to  death  without  law  or  justice,  but  merely  because 
lie  suspected  them  of  being  ill-incKned  to  him.  His  pride  was  also 
lidcome  so  intolerable,  that  the  barons  who  remained  alive  in  Eng. 
iiirid,  neither  could  nor  would  suffer  it  any  longer.  They  required 
and  entreated  that  all  private  quarrels  should  be  made  up ;  and  sent 
secretly  to  inform  the  queen  (who  had  at  this  time  remained  in  Paris 
three  years,)  that  if  she  could  collect  about  a  thousand  men.at.arms,  and 
would  come  at  the  head  of  them  herself,  with  her  son,  into  England, 
they  would  immediately  treat  with  her,  and  obey  him  as  their  lawful 
sovcreign.t 


*  Lord  Berners'  version  is  more  affecting,  and  is  atinost  word  for  word  with  tiie  ori- 
ginal :  it  runs  thus — 

When  the  noble  kyng  Charles  of  France  had  harde  his  susters  lamentation,  who 
wecpinglv  had  shewed  hym  all  her  nede  and  besynesse,  he  snyd  to  her,  "  Fayre  suster, 
nppense  y.-iuraeWe,  for,  by  the  faith  I  owe  to  God  and  to  saynt  Denyce,  I  shall  right  well 
ouruey  for  you  some  remedy."  The  quene  then  kneled  down  whether  the  kyng  would 
fir  n(rt,  and  sayd,  '*  My  rght  dyere  lord  and  fayre  brother,  I  pray  God  reward  you." 
[  Dieu  vous  en  veuille  ouir.] 

r  John  le  Bel,  according  to  what  M.  Lancelot  says  in  one  of  his  memoirs  respecting 
Robert  d'Artois,  has  been  mnch  mistaken  in  the  object  of  Isabella's  journey  to  France, 
and  the  time  she  went  thither.  It  related  to  the  homage  due  from  Edward  the  Second 
U)  Charles,  king  of  France. 

Charles  had  seized  on  parts  nf  Guyenne,  and  the  Spencers  sent  the  queen  of  France 
t<i  make  up  the  matter  with  her  brother,  and  also  to  keep  her  at  a  distance,  as  they  knew 
«h,e  disliked  them.  There  is  a  letter  in  Rymer,  from  king  Edward  to  pope  John  XXU., 
(lilted  March  8th.  1324,  in  which  he  says  he  is  determined  to  send  the  queen  to  France  to 
freat  with  her  brother.  This  dat^  is  remarkable,  because  Froissart  places  the  journey 
oftiie  (luecii  two  years  earlier;  for  he  says  the  queen  of  England  remained  at  Paris 
Ihrp*"  years.  Now  it  is  certain  she  returned'to  England  the  2'2nd  of  September,  lUSftJ;  she 
must,  tberefo^e.  hare  arrived  in  Franco  in  1333.  Qnt  Froissart  is  mistaken ;  her  jr)urney 
vn.^  nosierioT  to  the  exoe<lition  against  Guyenne  which  lastud  from  May,  1324,  to  the 


The  queen  showed  these  private  letters  that  she  had  received  frnn 
England  to  the  king,  her  brother,  who  replied,  "God  h"  ynur  help 
your  affairs  will  prosper  so  much  the  better.  Take  of  tny  subjecti 
as  many  as  your  friends  desire ;  I  freely  give  my  consent,  and  I  will 
order  the  necessary  sums  of  money  to  be  distributed  among  them." 
The  queen  had  already  been  active,  and  what  with  entreaties,,  gifts, 
and  promises,  had  gained  over  many  great  lords,  young  knights,  and 
esquires,  who  had  engaged  to  carry  her  back  to  England  with  a  great 
power. 

The  queen  made  all  her  preparations  for  her  expedition  very  se. 
cretly,  but  not  so  much  so  as  to  prevent  its  coming  to  the  knowledge 
of  sir  Hugh  Spencer,  who  thought,  that  his  most  prudent  plan  would 
be  to  win  over  to  his  interest  the  king  oi 
France ;  for  this  effect  he  sent  over  trusty  and 
secret  messengers,  laden  with  gold,  silver  and 
rich  jewels.  These  were  distributed  among 
the  king  and  his  ministers  with  such  effect, 
that  the  king  and  his  council  were  in  a  short 
time  as  cold  toward  the  cause  of  Isabella,  as 
they  had  before  been  warm.  The  king  die 
concerted  the  expedition,  and  forbade  a:ij 
person,  under  pain  of  banishment,  to  aid  or 
nssist  the  qtiecn  in  her  projected  return  In 
Kngland. 

Sir  Hugh  also  endeavored  to  get  the  queen 
into  his  and  the  king's  power,  and  to  this  effect 
made  the  king  write  an  affectionate  letter  to 
the  pope,  entreating  him  to  order  the  king  o. 
France  to  send  back  his  wife,  as  he  was 
anxious  to  acquit  himself  toward  her  before 
God  and  the  world  ;  since  it  was  not  his  faiill 
that  she  had  left  him,  for  he  was  all  love  and 
good  faith  toward  her,  such  as  ought  to  be 
obsei-ved  in  marriage.  There  were  similni 
letters  written  at  the  same  time  to  the  cardi- 
nals, and  many  subtle  means  devised  to  insure 
their  success,  which  it  may  not  be  so  propel 
here  to  mention.  He  also  sent  plenty  of  gold 
and  silver  to  many  cardinals  and  prelates,  iho 
nearest  relations  of  the  pope,  and  those  mosl 
in  his  councils,  by  able  and  adroit  messengers, 
who  managed  the  pope  in  such  a  manner,  by 
their  presents  and  address,  that  he  wrote  to  the  king  of  France  to 
send  back  Isabella,  queen  of  England,  to  her  husband,  under  pain  oi 
excommunication.  These  letters  were  carried  to  the  king  of  Franca 
by  the  bishop  of  Xaintes,  whom  the  pope  sent  thither  as  his  legate. 

The  king,"  on  the  receipt  of  them,  caused  his  sister  to  be  acquainted 
with  their  contents  (for  he  had  held  no  conversation  with  her  for  a 
long  time,)  and  commanded  her  to  leave  the  kingdom  immediately, 
or  he  would  make  her  leave  it  with  shame. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

THE   QUEEN   ISABELLA    LEAVES   FRANCE    AND   GOES   TO  GERMANT. 

When  the  queen  heard  this  account,  she  knew  not  what  to  say,  u 
what  measures  to  adopt,  for  the  barons  liad  already  withdrawn  them 
selves  by  the  king's  command,  and  she  had  no  resource  or  advisei 
left  but  in  her  dear  cousin  Robert  of  Artois :  and  he  could  onl> 
advise  and  assist  her  in  secret,  for,  as  the  king  had  forbidden  it,  he 
could  not  act  otherwise.  He  well  knew,  that  the  queen  had  been 
driven  from  England  through  malice  and  ill.will,  at  which  he  was 
much  grieved.  This  was  Sir  Robert's  opinion ;  but  he  durst  not 
speak  of  it  to  the  king,  for  he  had  heard  the  king  say  and  swear,  thai 
whoever  should  speak  to  him  in  her  behalf  should  forfeit  his  land, 
and  be  banished  the  kingdom.  He  was  also  informed,  that  the  king 
was  not  averse*  to  the  seizure  of  the  persons  of  the  queen,  her  son 
Edward,  the  earl  of  Kent,  and  sir  Roger  Mortimer,  and  to  thcii 
being  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  king  of  England  and  sii-  Hugh 
Spencer.  He  therefore  came  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  to  inform 
the  queen  of  the  peril  she  was  in.  She  was  thunder-struckt  at  the 
information — to  which  he  added,  "  I  recommend  you  to  set  out  for 


end  of  September  in  the  same  year :  consequently  her  residence  in  France  and  Hanuuitl 
was  only  about  eigjiteen  months.  The  same  historian  mistakes  the  object  of  her  journey. 
He  supposes  her  sole  motive  for  going  to  France  was  to  demiuid  protection  fi-oni  Iho 
king,  her  brother,  against,  the  Spencers ;  that  her  departure  was  secret ;  and  that  sht 
carried  the  young  prince  of  Wales  with  her.  All  the  documents  which  remain  prove 
this  to  he  groundless. 

She  left  England  by  the  desire  of  Edward  ;  she  succeeded  in  hor  missinji,  and  a  treaty 
was  concluded  the  31st  of  May,  1325.  The  Spencers  were  afraid  of  su  Ifering  Edward  to 
pay  the  homage  in  person,  and  tlierefore  persuaded  him  to  give  the  duchy  of  Guyeniio 
and  county  of  Fonthieu  to  the  prince  of  Wales ;  which  wiis  done  on  the  2nd  anil  lOth 
of  September,  13^.  Tb);  prince  of  Wales  embarked  at  Dover  the  12th  of  tlie  siiino 
month,  to  pay  tlie  honmso,  upward  of  six  months  after  (he  pioaage  of  the  qu^n  bit 
tpoth^r. 

:  It  is  true,  that  when  ho  arrived  at  the  court  of  Charies  the  Pair,  she  prevailed  on  him 
to  stay  .(inger  than  Edward  and  his  favorites  wished.  She  exerted  herself  as  much  »■; 
possible  to  procure  men  and  money,  which  she  intended  to  employ  in  forcing  the  king, 
lier  husband,  from  the  hands  of  the  Spencei-s.  For  further  particulars,  which,  however 
do  not  seem  co  me  very  material  to  this  part  of  the  history,  1  must  refer  to  the  Meiuoii 
itself  in  vol.  x.  des  M6moires  de  1' Academie  des  Inscriptions,  &c. 

"^  Was  in  mynde  &  will  to  make  his  suster  to  be  taken,  &c.— Lord  Berners. 

t  'J'lien  ye  qiieiip  was  greatly  abosshed  [cbaliiel  and  required  hym  all  wepvng  of  hi 
good  counsaile.    Then  he  sayeil,  &c.— Lord  Berners. 
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die  empire,  where  there  are  many  noble  lords  who  will  greatly  assist 
you,  particularly  William,  earl  of  Hainault,  and  his  brother,  who  are 
both  great  lords,  and  wise  and  loyal  men,  and  much  dreaded  by  their 
enemies." 

The  queen  ordered  her  baggage  to  be  made  ready  as  secretly  as 
she  could ;  and  having  paid  for  everything,  she  quitted  Paris,  accom- 
aanied  by  her  son,  the  earl  of  Kent,  and  all  her  company,  and  took 
the  road  to  Hainault.  After  some  days  she  came  into  the  country 
of  Cambray.  When  she  found  she  was  in  the  territories  of  the  em- 
pire, she  was  more  at  her  ease,  passed  through  Cambresis,  entered 
I'Ostrevant,  in  Hainault,  and  lodged  at  the  house  of  a  poor  knight 
called  Eustace  d'Ambreticourt,  who  received  her  with  great  pleasure, 
and  entertained  her  in  the  best  manner  he  could ;  insomuch  that 
afterwards  the  queen  of  England  and  her  son  invited  the  knight,  his 
vife,  and  all  his  children,  to  England,  and  advanced  their  fortunes 
ui  different  ways.* 

The  anival  of  the  queen  in  Hainault  was  soon  known  in  the 
nouse  of  the  good  earl  of  Hainault,  who  was  then  at  Valenciennes. 
Sir  John,  his  brother,  was  also  informed  of  the  hour  when  she 
alighted  at  the  house  of  the  lord  of  Ambreticourt.  This  sir  John, 
being  at  that  time  very  young,  and  panting  for  glory  like  a  knight- 
errant,  mounted  his  horse,  and,  accompanied  by  a  few  pdfeons,  set 
out  from  Valenciennes  for  Ambreticourt,  where  he  arrived  in  the 
evening,  and  paid  the  queen  every  respect  and  honor. 

Th3  queen  was  at  that  time  very  dejected,  and  made  a  very 
Inmcntable  complaint  to  him  of  all  her  griefs;  which  affected  sir 
John  so  much,  that  he  mixed  his  own  tears  with  hers,  and  said, 
"  Lady,  see  here  your  knight,  who  will  not  fail  to  die  for  you,  though 
every  one  else  should  desert  yof  ;  therefore  will  I  do  everything  in 
my  power  to  conduct  you  and  your  son,  and  to  restore  you  to  your 
rank  in  England,  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  the  assistance  of  your 
friends  in  those  parts ;  and  I,  and  all  those  whom  I  can  influence, 
will  risk  our  lives  on  the  adventure,  for  your  sake ;  and  we  will  have 
a  sufficient  armed  force,  if  it  please  God,  without  fearing  any  danger 
from  the  king  of  France."  The  queen,  who  was  sitting  down,  and 
sir  John  standing  before  her,  rose,  and  would  have  cast  herself  at  his 
feet,  out  of  gratitude  for  the  great  favor  he  had  just  offered  her ;  but 
the  gallant  sir  John,  rising  up  quickly,  caught  her  in  his  arms,  and 
said,  "  God  forbid  that  the  queen  of  England  should  ever  do  such  a 
thing ;  Madam,  be  of  good  comfort  to  yourself  and  company,  for  I 
Nvill  keep  my  promise — and  you  shall  come  and  see  my  brother,  and  the 
countess  Ms  wife,  and  all  their  fine  children,  who  will  be  rejoiced  to 
see  you,  for  I  have  heard  them  say  so."  The  queen  answered,  "  Sir, 
[  find  in  you  more  kindness  and  comfort  than  in  all  the  world  besides, 
and  I  give  you  five  hundred  thousand  thanks  for  what  you  have  said 
and  offered  me.  If  you  will  keep  what  you  have  promised  me  with 
nO  much  courtesy,  I  and  my  son  shall  be  for  ever  bound  unto  you, 
and  we  will  put  the  kingdom  of  England  under  your  management, 
as  in  justice  it  ought  to  be." 

After  this  conversation,  sir  John  de  Hainault  took  leave  for  the 
night,  and  went  to  Douay,  where  he  slept  at  the  abbey.  The  next 
day,  after  having  heard  mass  and  taken  some  refreshment,  he  returned 
to  the  queen,  who  received  him  with  great  joy.  She  had  finished 
her  dinner,  and  was  going  to  mount  her  horse,  when  sir  John  arrived. 
The  queen  of  England  quitted  the  castle  of  Ambreticourt,  and,  in 
talking  leave  of  the  knight  and  his  lady,  she  thanked  them  for  their 
good  cheer,  adding,  that  she  trusted  a  time  would  come,  when  she 
and  her  son  would  not  fail  to  remember  their  courtesy. 

The  queen  set  off,  accompanied  by  sir  John,  lord  of  Beaumont, 
who  with  joy  and  respect  conducted  her  to  Valenciennes.  Many  of 
the  citizens  of  the  town  came  out  to  meet  her,  and  received  her  with 
great  humility.  She  was  thus  introduced  to  William,  earl  of  Hain- 
ault, who,  as  well  as  the  countess,  received  her  very  graciously. 
Many  great  feasts  were  give  n  on  this  occasion,  as  no  one  knew  better 
than  the  countess  bow  to  do  the  honors  of  her  house.  This  earl 
William  had  at  that  time  four  daughters,  Margaret,  Philippa,  Joan, 
and  Isabella  :  the  young  king  Edward  paid  more  court  and  attention 
to  Philippa  than  to  any  of  the  others  ;  the  young  lady  also  conversed 
more  frequently  with  him,  and  sought  his  company  oftener  than  any 
of  her  sisters.  The  queen  remained  at  Valenciennes  during  eight 
days,  with  the  good  earl  and  countess  Joan  of  Valois ;  in  the  mean 
time  the  queen  made  every  preparation  for  her  departure,  and  sir 
John  wrote  very  affectionate  letters  unto  certain  knights,  and  those 
companions  in  whom  he  put  the  most  confidence,  in  Hainault,  in 
Brabant,  and  Bohemia,  beseeching  them,  from  all  the  friendship  that 
was  between  them,  that  they  would  accompany  him  in  his  expedition 
to  England. 

There  were  great  numbers  in  these  countries  who  were  willing  to 
go  with  him  from  the  love  they  bore  him,  and  many  who  refused, 
notwithstanding  his  request;  and  even  sir  John  himself  viras  much 
reproved  by  the  earl,  his  brother,  and  by  some  of  his  council,  because 
it  seemed  to  them  that  this  enterprise  was  of  much  hazard,  on  ac. 
count  of  the  great  divisions  and  enmities  which  at  that  time  subsisted 
luuong  the  great  barons  and  commons  in  England  ;  and  also  because 
llio  English  are  always  very  jealous  of  strangers,  which  made  them 
doiiht  whether  sir  John  de  Hainault  and  his  companions  would  ever 
riturn.     But,  notwithstanding  all   their  blame  and  all  their  advice 


*  Flis  son  was  one  of  llie  first  knights  of  the  ^iM-uir.    See  Ashmolc's  Ffistory  "'"  'he 
Qartor. 


bestowed  upon  him,  the  gallant  knight  would  not  change  his  purpose, 
saying,  that  he  could  die  but  once ;  that  the  time  was  in  the  will  of 
God ;  and  that  all  true  knights  were  bound  to  aid,  to  the  utmost  of 
their  power,  all  ladies  and  damsels  driven  fi'om  their  kingdoms  com. 
fortless  and  forlorn. 

CHAPTER   IX. 

QUEEN    ISABELLA  ARRIVES   IN    ENSLAND    WITH    SIR    JOHN   DE    HAINADLT 

Thus  was  sir  John  de  Hainault  strengthened  and  encouraged  in 
his  resolution.  He  earnestly  entreated  the  Hainaulters  to  be  at  Halle, 
the  Brabanters  at  Breda,  the  Hollanders  (of  whom  he  had  a  few)  al 
Dordrecht,  and  the'  Bohemians  at  Gertruydenberg,  by  a  fixed  and 
limited  day.  The  queen  of  England  took  leave  of  the  earl  and 
countess,  thanking  them  much  for  the  honor  and  entertainment  they 
had  shown  her,  and  kissed  them  at  her  departure.  The  queen,  her 
son,  and  suite,  set  off,  accompanied  by  sir  John,  who  with  gi-eat  dii". 
ficulty  had  obtained  his  brother's  permission.  He  said  to  him,  when 
he  took  his  leave,  "  My  dear  lord  and  brother,  I  am  young,  and  be- 
lieve that  God  has  inspired  me  with  a  desire  of  this  enterprise  for  u.  i> 
advancement;  I  also  think  and  believe  for  certain,  that  this  lady  and 
her  son  have  been  driven  from  their  kingdom  wrongfully  and  sinfully 
If  it  is  for  the  honor  and  glory  of  God,  and  of  the  world,  to  comfor 
the  afljicted  and  oppressed,  how  much  more  so  is  it,  to  help  and  succor 
one  of  such  high  birth,  who  is  the  daughter  of  a  king  descerided 
from  royal  lineage,  and  to  whose  blood  we  ourselves  are  related !  I 
would  have  preferred  renouncing  every  expectation  I  have  here,  anil 
gone  and  served  God  beyond  seas,  without  ever  returning,  rather 
than  this  good  lady  should  have  left  us  without  comfort  and  aid.  If 
you  will  permit  me  to  go,  and  grant  me  a  willing  leave,  I  shall  dn 
well,  and  thereby  better  accomplish  my  purpose." 

When  the  good  earl  had  heard  his  brother,  and  perceived  the  greai 
desire  he  had  for  this  enterprise,  and  that  possibly  it  might  turn  out  nol 
only  to  his  own  hondr,  but  to  that  of  his  descendants ;  he  said  to  him, 
"  Dear  brother,  God  forbid  that  there  should  be  any  hindrance  to  youi 
wish :  therefore  I  give  you  leave  in  the  name  of  God !"  He  thou 
kissed  him,  and  squeezed  his  hand,  in  sign  of  great  affection. 

Sir  John  set  out,  and  went  that  night  to  Mens,  in  Hainault,  wher" 
he  slept,  as  did  the  queen  of  England.  Why  should  I  lengthen  mi 
story  1  They  travelled  in  such  a  manner  as  to  arrive  at  Dordreci- 
by  die  time  limited  for  their  friends  to  meet  them.  At  that  plaet; 
they  provided  themselves  with  vessels  of  different  sizes,  and  having 
embarked  their  cavalry,  baggage,  &c.,  they  set  sail,  having  fii-s' 
recommended  themselves  to  the  care  of  the  Lord.  In  this  exped' 
tion  there  were  the  following  knights  and  lords  of  Hainault ;  firsi. 
sir  John  de  Hainault,  lord  of  Beaumont,  sir  Heniy  d'Antoing,  sii 
Michael  de  Ligne,  the  lord  of  Gommegines,  sir  Percival  de  Se  merles, 
sir  Robert  de  Bailleuil,  sir  Sanxen  de  Bouissoit,  the  lords  of  Vertaing, 
de  Pocelles,  de  Villers,  de  Hein,  de  Sars,  de  Boisiers,  d'Ambreticourt, 
de  Sermuel,  sir  Oulphart  de  Guistelle,  and  many  other  knights  and 
esquires,  all  eager  to  sei-ve  their  master.  When  they  left  the  .harbor 
of  Dordrecht,  the  fleet,  considering  the  force,  made  a  beautiful  ap. 
pearance,  from  its  good  order,  and  from  the  weather  being  clear  and 
temperate.  They  came  opposite  to  the  dykes  of  Holland  the  firei 
tide  after  their  departure.  The  next  day  they  cast  anchor  and  furled 
their  sails,  intending  to  follow  the  coast  of  Zealand,  and  to  land  at  .1 
port  which  they  had  descried ;  but  they  were  prevented  by  a  violent 
tempest,  which  drove  them  so  far  out  of  their  course,  that  for  two 
days  they  knew  not  where  they  were.  In  this  God  was  very  merciful 
to  them ;  for,  had  they  landed  at  the  port  they  intended,  they  would 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  who  apprised  of  theii 
coming,  waited  for  them  at  that  place  to  put  them  to  death.  At  the 
end  of  two  days  the  storm  abated,  and  the  sailors  desciying  England, 
made  for  it  with  great  joy,  and  landed  upon  the  sands,  having  neithei 
harbor  nor  safe  port.  They  remained  there  three  days  at  a  short 
allowance  of  provisions,  while  they  disembarked  their  cavalry,  and 
landed  their  baggage.  They  were  ignorant  in  what  part  of  England 
they  were,  whether  that  part  of  the  country  was  friendly  to  them  or 
not.  The  fourth  day  they  began  their  march,  putting  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  God  and  St.  George,  having  suffered  much 
from  cold  and  hunger  in  addition  to  their  late  fears,  of  which  they 
had  not  yet  divested  themselves.  They  marched  over  hill  and  dale 
until  they  came  to  some  villages ;  soon  afterwards  they  saw  a  large 
monastery  of  black  friars,  called  St.  Hamons,  where  they  refreshed 
themselves  during  three  days.* 

CHAPTER  X. 

THE  QtTEEN  OF  ENOLAND  BESIEGES  EER  HnsBAND  IN  THE  CITY  OF  BRISTOL. 

The  news  of  her  arrival  being  spread  abroad,  soon  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  those  lords  by  whose  advice  ahe  had  returned ;  they 
got  themselves  ready  as  soon  as  possible  to  join  her  son,  whom  they 
wished  to  have  for  their  sovereign.  The  first  who  came  was  Henry, 
earl  of  Lancaster,  surnanied  Wryneck,  brother  to  the  earl  Thomas, 
who  had  been  beheaded,  and  father  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  who 
makes  so  conspicuous  a  figure  in  the  following  history.  This  earl 
Henry  was  attended  by  a  great  number  of  mcn-at-arnis.  After  him 
~~*P:  Vir:  siiyslhat  this  company  landed  i-i  the  county  of  SiilToik,  and  inentioi^  a 
village  callerl  Orvvcl,  in  wincli  tliey  refresiied  Iheinsalves.  Tlie  (Jhniincle  ui'  Vhin^jn 
colls  it  Norweli,  and  iidds  tliat  it  ir,  a  sea  po:t.—  /tniwlnii'ms  frtm  I»knis  Sahvaof. 
editiiin. 


IS 


6FR0NICLES    OF    ENGLAND,    FRANCE,    SPAIN,    &c. 


came,  from  different  parts,  earls,  barons,  knights,  and  esquires,  and 
with  such  an  armed  force,  that  they  no  longer  thought  they  had  any. 
thing  to  apprehend.  As  they  advanced,  their  forces  were  still  in. 
creased  ;  so  that  a  council  was  called  to  consider  if  they  should  not 
march  directly  to  Bristol,  where  the  king  and  the  two  Spencers  then 
were. 

Bristol  was  at  that  time  a  large  town,  well  inclosed,  and  situated 
on  a  good  port.  Its  castle  was  very  strong,  and  surrounded  b/  the 
sea.  The  king,  and  sir  Hugh  Spencer,  the  elder,  who  was  about 
ninsty  years  of  age,  and  sir  Hugh  Spencer,  his  son,  the  chief  gov. 
ernor  of  the  king,  and  adviser  of  all  his  evil  deeds,  shut  themselves 
up  in  h.  The  earl  of  Arundel,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of  the 
younger  Spencer,  was  also  there,  as  well  as  divers  knights  and  esquires, 
attending  the  king's  court. 

The  queen,  with  all  her  company,  the  lords  of  Hainault,  and  their 
suite,  took  the  shortest  road  for  that  place ;  and  in  every  town  through 
which  they  passed  were  entertained  with  every  mark  of  distinction. 
Their  forces  were  augmenting  daily  until  they  arrived  at  Bristol,  which 
they  besieged  in  form.  The  king,  and  the  younger  Spencer,  shut 
themselves  up  in  the  castle ;  old  sir  Hugh,  and  the  earl  of  Arundel, 
remained  in  the  town. 

When  the  '■itizens  saw  the  queen's  force,  and  the  affections  of 
almost  all  E'  giand  on  her  side,  alarmed  at  their  own  perilous  situation, 
they  de'  .  mined  in  council  to  surrender  the  town,  on  condition  that 
their  lives  and  property  should  be  spared.  They  sent  to  treat  with  the 
queen  on  this  subject ;  but  neither  she  nor  her  council  would  consent 
to  it,  unless  sir  Hugh  Spencer  and  the  earl  of  Arundel  were  delivered 
up  to  her  discretion,  for  she  had  come  purposely  to  destroy  them. 

The  citizens  seeing  they  had  no  other  means  of  saving  the  town, 
their  lives,  and  their  fortunes,  acceded  to  the  queen's  tei-ms,  and  opened 
their  gates  to  her.  She  entered  the  town,  accompanied  by  sir  John 
de  Hainault,  with  all  her  barons,  knights,  and  esquires,  who  took  their 
lodging  therein ;  the  others,  for  want  of  accommodation,  remained 
without.  Sir  Tlugh  Spencer,  and  the  earl  of  Arundel,  were  delivered 
to  the  queen  to  do  with  them  as  it  should  please  her.  Her  children 
were  also  brought  to  her — .Tohn  and  her  two  daughters,  found  there  in 
the  keeping  of  sir  Hugh  Spencer.  As  she  had  not  seen  them  a  long 
time,  this  gave  her  great  joy,  as  well  as  to  all  her  party. 

The  king  and  the  younger  Spencer,  shut  up  in  the  castle,  were  much 
erieved  at  what  passed,  seeing  the  whole  country  turned  to  the  queen's 
party,  and  to  Edward,  his  eldest  son. 


CHAPTER  XI. 
SI?,  n'jan  spenceh  the  eldek,  and  the  earl  of  arundel,  abe 

ADTODGED   TO  DEATH. 

As  soon  as  the  queen  and  the  barons  were  lodged  at  their  ease, 
Jiey  made  their  approaches  to  the  castle  as  near  as  they  could.  The 
queen  then  ordered  sir  Hugh  Spencer  the  elder,  and  the  earl  of  Arun- 
del, to  be  brought  before  her  eldest  son,  and  the  barons  assembled, 
and  said  to  them,  that  she  and  her  son  would  see  that  law  and  justice 
should  be  done  unto  them  according  to  their  deeds.  Sir  Hugh  replied, 
"  Ah !  madam,  God  grant  us  an  upright  judge  and  a  just  sentence  ; 
and  that  if  we  cannot  haveitin  this  world,  we  may  find  itin  another!" 
Then  rose  up  sir  Thomas  Wager,  a  good  knight,  wise  and  courteous, 
and  marshal  of  the  ai-my :  he  read,  from  a  paper  in  his  hand,  the 
charges  against  them,  and  then  addressed  himself  to  an  old  knight, 
seated  on  his  right  hand,  to  decide  the  punishment  due  to  persons 
guilty  of  such  crimes.  This  knight  consulted  with  the  other  barons 
and  knights,  and  reported  it  as  their  opinion,  that  they  deserved  death 
for  the  many  horrible  crimes  with  which  they  had  been  charged,  and 
which  they  believed  to  be  clearly  proved ;  that  they  ought,  from  the 
diversity  of  their  crimes,  to  suffer  in  three  different  manners :  first,  to 
be  drawn  on  a  hurdle  to  the  place  of  execution,  there  to  be  beheaded, 
and  afterwards  to  be  hung  on  a  gibbet.  Agreeably  to  this  sentence, 
they  were  executed  before  the  castle  of  Bristol,  in  the  sight  of  the  king, 
sir  Hugh  Spencer,  and  all  those  within  it.  This  execution  took  place 
in  October,  on  St.  Denis's  day,  1326. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

ta  nIKG  OF  ENGLAND  AND  SIR  [IDGB  SPENCER  ARE  TAKEN  AT  SEA  AS  TUEY 
WERE  ENDEAVORING  TO  ESCAPE    FROM  THE  CASTLE  OF    BRISTOL. 

Tins  act  of  justice  performed,  the  king  and  sir  Hu!;li  Spencer,  seeing 
themselves  so  closely  pressed,  and  being  ignorant  whether  any  succor 
was  coming  to  them,  embarked  one  morning  with  a  few  followers,  in 
a  small  boat  behind  the  castle.  Intending,  If  possible,  to  reach  the 
principality  of  Wales  ;  they  were  eleven  or  twelve  days  in  this  small 
boat,  and  notwithstanding  every  effort  to  get  forward,  the  winds  proved 
so  contrary,  by  the  will  of  God,  that  once  or  tw^ce  a  day  they  were 
driven  back  within  a  quarter  o''  a  league  of  the  castle  whence  they 
•et  out.  At  length  sir  Henry  Beaunmnt,  sou  of  the  viscount  Beau- 
mont of  Englana,  espying  the  vessel,  embarked  with  some  of  his  com- 
panions in  a  barge,  and  rowed  so'  vigorously  after  it,  that  the  king's 
boatmen,  unable  to  escape,  were  overtaken.  The  king  and  sir  Hugh 
Spencer  were  brought  back  to  Bristol,  and  ''clivered  to'^the  queen  and 


her  son  as  prisoners.  Thus  ended  this  bold  and  gallant  enterprise  o( 
sir  John  de  Hainault  and  his  companions,  who,  when  they  embarkeo 
at  Dordrecht,  amounted  to  no  more  than  three  hundred  men.at-arma. 
By  their  means*  queen  Isabella  recovered  her  kingdom,  and  destroyed 
her  enemies ;  at  which  the  whole  nation,  except  some  few  who  were 
attached  to  the  Spencers,  was  greatly  rejoiced. 

When  the  king  and  sir  Hugh  Spencer  were  brought  to  Bristol  by 
sir  Henry  Beaumont,  the  king  was  sent,  by  the  advice  of  the  barons 
and  knights,  to  Berkeley  castle,  under  a  strong  guard.  Many  atten. 
tions  were  paid  to  him,  and  proper  people  were  placed  near  his  person, 
to  take  every  care  of  him,  but  on  no  account  to  suffer  him  to  pass  the 
bounds  of  the  castle.  Sir  Hugh  Spencer  was  delivered  up  to  sir  Thomas 
Wager,  marshal  of  t)".-  army. 

The  queen  and  all  the  army  set  out  for  London,  which  is  the  pi'n. 
cipal  city  in  England.  Sir  Thomas  Wager  caused  sir  Hugh  Spencer 
to  be  fastened  on  the  poorest  and  smallest  horse  he  could  find,  clothed 
with  a  tabart,  such  as  he  was  accustomed  to  wear.  He  led  him  thus 
in  derision,  in  the  suite  of  the  queen,  through  all  the  towns  they  passed, 
where  he  was  announced  by  trumpets  and  cymbals,  by  way  of  greater  r 
mockery,  till  they  reached  Hereford,  where  she  and  her  suite  were 
respectfully  and  joyfully  received.  The  feast  of  All  Saints  was  there 
celebrated  with  the  greatest  solemnity  and  magnificence,  out  of  affec. 
tion  to  her  son,  and  respect  to  the  noble  foreigners  that  attended  him. 


CHAP'^ER   XIII. 

SIR  HUGH  SPENCXR   JUDGED  AND  EXECtJTED. 

When  the  feast  was  over,  sir  Hugh,  who  was  not  beloved  in  those 
parts,  was  brought  before  the  queen  and  knights  assembled;  the 
charges  were  read  to  him — to  which  he  made  no  reply ;  the  barons 
and  knights  then  passed  the  following  sentence  on  him :  first,  that  ho 
should  be  drawn  on  a  hurdle,  attended  by  trumpets  and  clarions,  A- 
through  all  the  streets  in  the  city  of  Hereford,  and  then  conducted  to 
the  market-place,  where  all  the  people  were  assembled ;  at  that  place 
he  was  to  be  bound  upon  a  high  scaffold*,  in  order  that  he  might  be 
more  easily  seen  by  the  people.  Fi»3t,  his  private  parts  were  cut  off, 
because  he  was  deemed  a  heretic,  and  guilty  of  unnatural  practices, 
even  with  the  king,  whose  affections  he  had  alienated  from  the  queen 
by  his  wicked  suggestions.  His  private  parts  were  then  cast  into  a 
large  fire  kindled  close  to  him ;  afterwards,  his  heart  was  thrown  into 
the  same  fire,  because  it  had  been  false  and  traitorous,  since  he  had 
by  his  treasonable  counsels  so  advised  the  king,  as  to  bring  shame  and 
mischief  on  the  land,  and  had  caused  some  of  the  greatest  lords  to  be 
beheaded,  by  whom  the  kingdom  ought  to  have  been  supported  and 
defended ;  and  had  so  seduced  the  king,  that  he  could  not  nor  would 
not  see  the  queen,  or  his  eldest  son,  who  was  to  be  their  future  sove. 
reign,  both  of  whom  had,  to  preserve  tlieir  lives,  been  forced  to  quit 
the  kingdom.  The  other  parts  of  sir  Hugh  thus  disposed  of,  his  head 
was  cut  off  and  sent  to  London. 

After  the  execution,  the  queen  and  all  the  lords,  with  a  great  num. 
ber  of  common  people,  set  out  for  London.  As  ihey  approached  it, 
great  crowds  came  out  to  meet  them,  and  received  both  her  and  her 
son,  as  well  as  those  who  accompanied  her,  with  great  reverence. 

The  citizens  presented  handsome  gifts  to  the  queen,  as  well  as  to 
those  of  her  suite,  where  they  thought  them  best  bestowed.  After 
fifteen  days  passed  in  feasts  and  rejoicings,  the  companions  of  sir 
John  de  Hainault  were  impatient  to  return  home,  for  they  thought 
they  had  well  performed  their  duty,  and  acquired  great  honor.  They 
took  leave  of  the  queen  and  of  the  nobles  of  the  country,  who  besought 
them  to  tarry  a  little  longer,  to  consider  what  ought  to  be  done  vpith 
the  king,  then  a  prisoner ;  but  they  had  so  great  a  desire  to  return 
home,  that  entreaties  were  of  no  avail.  When  the  queen  and  her  coun. 
oil  saw  this,  they  addressed  themselves  to  sir  John  de  Hainault,  and 
requested  him  to  remain  only  till  after  Christmas,  and  that  he  would 
detain  as  many  of  his  followers  as  possible.  That  gallant  knight, 
wishing  to  leave  nothing  undone  that  depended  on  him,  courteously 
complied  with  the  queen's  request.  He  detained  as  many  of  his 
companions  as  he  could ;  but  small  was  the  number,  the  greater  part 
refusing  to  stay  on  any  account,  which  angered  him  much. 

Though  the  queen  and  her  council  saw  that  no  entreaties  could 
prevail  on  his  companions  to  stay,  they  showed  them  every  mark  of 
respect.  The  queen  ordered  a  large  sum  of  money  to  be  given  them 
for  their  expenses,  besides  jewels  of  high  price,  which  she  presented 
to  each  according  to  his  rank ;  so  that  all  were  perfectly  satisfied. 
She  also  paid  to  each,  in  ready  money,  the  value  of  their  horses  that 
they  chose  to  leave  behind,  according  to  their  own  estimation,  without 
any  demur. 

Sir  John  and  a  few  of  his  companions  remained  in  England  ao. 
cording  to  the  queen's  desire,  and  the  English  paid  to  him  and  liis 
companions  all  the  respect  in  their  power. 

There  was  at  that  time  a  great  number  of  countesses  and  other 
noble  ladies  and  damsels  attendant  on  the  queen,  as  well  as  other* 
who  came  there  daily,  who  were  not  behindhand  in  their  attentions  tn 
sir  John,  thinking  the  gallant  knight  very  deserving  of  them. 


*  Lord  Borncre  odds  "&  the  lordes  in  iDglandc,"  not  tliinlcing  it  -  ght  tliM  all  Oi 
praise  slioulii  be  given  to  tlie  l-lainiiultere.  "" 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  COKONATIOK  OF    KINS  EDWARD  THE  THIBD. 

Most  of  the  followers  of  sir  John  de  Hainault  having  returned  home, 
the  lord  of  Beaumont  however  remaining,  the  queen  gave  leave  to 
many  of  her  household,  as  well  as  others,  to  return  to  their  country- 
seats,  except  a  few  of  the  nobles,'  whom  she  kept  with  her  as  her 
council,  expressly  ordering  tJ.em  to  come  back  at  Christmas  to  a  great 
oourt,  which  at  that  time  she  intended  to  hold.  They  took  leave,  pro- 
mising '0  be  there  at  the  time  appointed,  as  well  as  many  others  who 
had  notice  of  the  feast.  When  Christmas  came,  she  held  the  court 
above  mentioned,  and  it  was  very  fully  attended  by  all  the  nobles  and 
prelates  of  the  realm,  as  well  as  by  the  principal  officers  of  the  chief 
cities  and  towns.  In  this  assembly  it  was  determined,  that  the  king- 
dom could  no  longer  remain  without  a  sovereign,  and  that  all  tlie  acts 
of  the  king,  then  in  prison,  proceeding  from  his  own  will,  or  the  evil 
counsel  of  others,  and  ill  government  of  the  realm,  should  be  stated  in 
writing,  and  read  aloud  to  all  the  nobles  and  sages  of  the  country,  in 
order  that  they  might  take  advice,  and  resolve  how,  and  by  whom, 
the  country  in  future  should  be  governed :  and  when  all  the  acts  done 
by  the  king,  or  having  his  consent,  as  well  as  his  conduct  in  private 
life,  had  been  read,  the  chiefs  of  the  assembly  consulted  together,  and 
agreeing,  from  their  own  knowledge,  that  the  greater  part  of  what 
they  had  just  heard  read  was  ti-ue,  that  such  a  man  was  not  worthy 
'o  be  a  king,  neither  to  beir  a  crown,  nor  the  title  of  king,  they  unani- 


Edward  the  Third.— Prom  the  tomb  at  Westminister  Abbey 


mously  resolved,  that  his  elder  son  and  true  heir,  then  present,  should 
be  crowned  instead  of  the  father ;  and  that  he  should  take  good  and 
loyal  counsel,  that  the  kingdom  might  be  henceforward  better  gov- 
erned. They  ordered  that  his  father  should  be  kept  a  prisoner,  having 
every  attention  paid  to  his  rank,  as  long  as  he  should  live.  All  was 
done,  as  agreed  to  by  the  chief  nobles  of  the  country  and  the  princi- 
pal officers  of  the  great  towns. 

The  young  king  Edward,  since  so  fortunate  in  arms,  was  crowned 
with  a  royal  diadem,  in  the  palace  of  Westminister,  oa  Christntias- 
day,  1336.  He  completed  his  sixteenth  year  on  the  feast  of  the  con- 
version of  St.  Paul  following. 

At  this  coronation,  sir  John  de  Hainault,  and  all  his  companions, 
noble  or  otherwise,  were  much  feasted,  and  many  rich  jewels  were 
given  to  him  and  those  that  stayed  with  him.  He  and  his  friends 
remained  during  these  grand  feasts,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the 
lords  and  ladies  that  were  there,  until  Twelfth-day,  when  he  received 
information  that  the  king  of  Bohemia,  the  earl  of  Hainault  his  bro- 
ther, and  many  great  lords  of  France,  had  ordered  a  tournament  to  be 
proclaimed  at  Cond(S :  sir  John,  therefore,  would  no  longer  stay,  not- 
withstanding their  entreaties,  from  the  great  desire  he  had  tc  attend 
this  tournament,  to  see  his  brother  and  the  other  princes,  especially 
that  gallant  and  generous  prince,  Charles,  king  of  Bohemia. 

When  the  young  king  Edward,  his  mother,  and  the  barons,  saw 
that  it  was  not  possible  to  detain  him  any  longer,  they  gave  him  per- 
mission to  depart  very  much  against  their  will.  The  king,  by  the 
advice  of  the  queen,  granted  him  an  annuity  of  four  hundred  marks 
sterling,  hereditable  rent,  to  be  held  of  him  in  fee,  payable  in  the 
city  of  Bruges.  He  gave  also  to  Philip  de  Chateaux,  his  principal 
csqtiire  and  chief  counsellor,  a  hundred  marks  sterling  of  rent,  to  be 
paid  at  the  same  time  and  place.  He  likewise  gave  a  considerable 
sum  to  defray  his  expenses,  and  those  of  his  attendants,  on  their  re. 
turn  home.  He  ordered  many  knights  to  accompany  him  to  Dover, 
ind  that  his  passage  should  be  free  of  all  cost.  He  presented  the 
joumess  de  Garennes.  sister  to  the  count  de  Bar,  and  some  other 


ladies  who  had  accompanied  the  queen  to  England,  vrith  many  rich 
jewels,  on  their  'aking  leave. 

Sir  John  and  his  company  immediately  embarked  on  board  the 
vessels  prepared  for  them,  to  be  in  time  for  the  tournament.  The 
king  sent  with  him  fifteen  young  and  hardy  knights,  to  attend  him  at 
this  tournament,  there  to  try  theii  skill,  and  to  get  acquainted  vrith 
the  lords  and  knights  that  were  to  be  there.  Sir  John  and  his  com- 
pany  paid  them  all  the  attention  in  their  power,  and  on  this  occafim 
tournayed  at  Cond^. 


CHAPTER    XV. 

KOBEKT   BRUCE,    KIKO  OF   SCOTLAND,    DEFIES    KINS   EDWARD 

After  the  departure  of  sir  John  de  Hainault,  king  Eaward  ana  his 
mother  governed  the  kingdom,  by  the  counsels  of  the  good  earl  of 
Kent,  and  of  sir  Roger  Mortimer,  who  possessed  vast  estates  in  Eng- 
land, to  the  amount  of  700/.  sterling  a-year.  Both  of  them  had  been 
banished  with  the  queen.  They  also  took  the  advice  of  sir  Thomas 
Wager,  and  of  others,  who  were  esteemed  the  wisest  in  the  land. 
This,  however,  created  much  envy,  which  never  dies  in  England,  but 
reigns  there  as  well  as  in  other  places.  Thus  passed  the  winter  and 
Lent  in  perfect  peace,  until  Easter ;  when  it  happened  that  Robert, 
king  of  Scotland,  who,  though  brave,  had  suffered  much  in  his  wars 
with  England,  having  often  been  defeated  by  king  Edward,  grand- 
father of  the  young  king,  being  at  this  time  very  old,  and  afflicted 
vrith  leprosy,  hearing  that  the  king  had  been  taken  prisoner  and  de- 
posed, and  his  counsellors  put  to  death,  thought  it  a  favorable  oppor 
tunity  to  send  a  defiance  to  the  present  king,  as  yet  a  youth,  whose 
barons  were  not  on  good  terms  with  each  other,  and  to  attempt  the 
conquest  of  some  part  of  England.  About  Easter,  1327,  he  sent  a 
defiance  to  king  Edward  and  all  the  country,  informing  them  that  he 
would  enter  the  kingdom,  and  burn  it  as  far  as  he  had  done  before 
after  the  defeat  of  Stirling,  in  which  the  English  suffered  so  much. 

When  the  young  king  and  his  council  received  this  challenge,  tliey 
published  it  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  ordered  that  all  the  nobles 
and  others  should  come  properly  accoutred  and  accompanied,  accord- 
ing to  their  different  ranks,  to  York,  the  day  of  Ascension  following. 
He  also  sent  a  considerable  body  of  men-at-arms  to  guard  the  fron. 
tiers  of  Scotland,  and  messengers  to  sir  John  de  Hainault,  begging 
him  very  affectionately  to  assist  and  accompany  him  in  this  cxpe. 
dition,  and  to  meet  him  at  York  on  Ascension-day,  with  as  many 
companions  at  arms  as  he  could  bring  with  him. 

When  the  lord  of  Beaumont  received  this  request,  he  dispatclied 
letters  and  messengers  into  Flanders,  Hainault  and  Brabant,  or 
wherever  he  thought  he  could  collect  good  companions,  praying 
them  to  meet  him,  well  equipped,  at  Wissan,*  there  to  embark  for 
England.  Such  as  he  sent  to  came,  as  well  as  others  that  heard  ot 
it,  in  the  expectation  of  gaining  as  large  sums  as  those  who  had  ac- 
companied him  in  his  former  expedition  to  England. 

When  the  lord  of  Beaumont  came  to  Wissan,  he  found  vessels 
ready  to  transport  him  and  his  company.  They  embarked  with  their 
cavalry  as  expeditiously  as  possible,  and  crossed  over  to  Dover, 
whence,  without  halting,  they  continued  their  march  till  they  readied 
York.  The  king,  his  mother,  and  a  number  of  other  lords  and  bamnj 
were  there  assembled,  as  well  to  advise  as  to  attend  the  king.  Thc\ 
waited  at  York  the  arrival  of  sir  John,  of  the  men-at-arms  and  arch- 
ers, and  of  the  common  people  from  the  different  towns  and  cities. 
As  they  came  in  large  bodies,  they  were  quartered  in  the  villagea 
around  York,  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  leagues,  and  thence 
marched  toward  the  borders. 

Sir  John  and  his  company  reached  York  by  the  appointed  time, 
and  were  welcomed  and  magnificently  entertained  by  the  king, 
queen,  and  all  the  barons.  The  handsomest  suburbs  of  the  city 
were  assigned  them  for  their  quarters,  and  a  monastery  of  white  friars 
was  allotted  for  him  and  his  household.  In  company  with  tlie 
knight,  came  from  Hainault,  the  lord  of  Anghien  called  sir  Walter, 
sir  Henry,  lord  of  Antoing,  the  lord  of  Seignoles,  and  the  following 
knights :  air  Fastres  de  Reu,  sir  Robert  de  Bailleul,  sir  William  de 
Bailleul,  his  brother,  the  lord  of  Havereth  castellan  of  Mons,  si-- 
Alart  de  Briseil,  sir  Michael  de  Ligne,  sir  John  de  Montigny  the 
younger  and  his  brother,  sir  Sause  de  Boussac,  sir  Percival  de  Seve- 
ries,  the  lords  of  Gommegines,  de  Biaurien  and  de  Folion.  There 
came  also  from  Flanders ;  first,  sir  Hector  de  Vilains,  sir  John  de 
Rhodes,  sir  Vaufflat  de  Guistelle,  sir  James  de  GuisteUe,  his  brother, 
sir  Gossuin  de  la  Muelle,  and  the  lord  of  Tarces.  Many  came  from 
Brabant ;  as  the  lord  of  Dusle,  sir  Thierry  de  Vaucourt,  sir  Rasses 
de  Gres,  sir  John  de  Cassebegne,  sir  John  Pilestre,  sir  William  de 
Courterelles,  the  three  brothers  de  Harlebeque,  sir  Walter  de  Haute 
bergue,  and  several  others.  Of  the  Bohemians  were,  sir  John  de 
Libeaux,  Henry  his  brother,  sir  Henry  de  la  Chappelle,  sir  Hugh  do 
Hay,  sir  John  de  Limies,  sir  Lambert  des  Prez,  sir  Gilbert  de  Hers. 
There  came  also  other  volunteer  knights  out  of  Cambresis  and  At. 
tois,  in  hopes  of  advancement ;  so  that  sir  John  had  five  hundred 
good  men  in  his  company,  well  apparelled  and  richly  mounted. 


*  Wissan  is  a  town  in  the  Bouionois,  generality  of  Calais.  It  is  believed  by  Canidei 
to  be  the  Partus  Iccius  from  which  Caesar  embarked  for  Britain.  Thia  is  diso'«^eTd  it 
one  of  the  dissertations  at  the  close  of  the  Memoires  de  JoinviUe. — Fii^  voluuit  ***  tV 
Collection  of  Historical  Memoirs  relative  to  the  History  of  Franco. 
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After  the  feast  of  the  Pentecost,  sir  William,  who  was  afterwards 
iuke  of  Juliers,  by  the  death  of  his  father,  and  sir  Thierry  de  Ham- 
oerque,  since  earl  of  Los,  arrived  with  a  gallant  company,  to  do 
honor  to  sir  John  de  Hainault. 


CHAPTER   XVI. 
s   ntssENSion  between  the  akchers  op  enuland  and    the  haik- 

AULTERS. 

The  king  of  England,  in  order  to  entertain  and  feast  the  strangers 
and  their  company,  held  a  great  court  on  Trinity-Sunday,  at  the  house 
of  the  Black  Friars,  where  he  and  the  queen  were  lodged,  and  where 
each  kept  their  household  separate ;  the  king  with  his  knights,  and 
the  queen  with  her  ladies,  whose  numbers  were  considerable.  At 
this  court  the  king  had  five  hundred  knights,  and  created  fifteen  new 
ones.  The  queen  gave  her  entertainment  in  the  dormitory,  where 
dt  least  sixty  ladies,  who  she  had  invited  to  entertain  sir  John  de 
Hainault  and  his  suite,  sat  down  at  her  table.  There,  might  be 
seen  a  numerous  nobility  well  served  with  plenty  of  strange  dishes, 
so  disguised  that  it  could  not  be  known  what  they  were.  There 
were  also  ladies  most  superbly  dressed,  who  were  expecting  with 
impatience  the  hour  of  the  ball,  or  a  longer  continuance  of  the  feast : 
but  it  fell  out  otherwise ;  for,  soon  after  dinner,  a  violent  affray  hap- 
pened between  some  of  the  gi;ooms  of  the  Hainaulters,  and  the  Eng. 
lish  archers,  who  were  lodged  with  them  in  the  suburbs.  This 
increased  so  much  that  the  archers  collected  together  vrith  their  bows 
strung,  and  shot  at  them  so  as  to  force  them  to  retreat  to  their  lodg- 
ings. The  greater  part  of  the  knights  and  their  masters,  who  were 
still  at  court,  hearing  of  the  affray,  hastened  to  their  quarters.  Those 
that  could  not  enter  them  were  exposed  to  great  danger;  for  the 
archers,  to  the  number  of  three  thousand,  aimed  both  at  masters  and 
servants.  It  was  supposed  that  this  affray  was  occasioned  by  the 
friends  of  the  Spencers,  and  the  earl  of  Arundel,  in  revenge  for  their 
having  been  put  to  death  through  the  advice  of  sir  John  de  Hainault. 
The  English  also,  at  whose  houses  the  Hainaulters  lodged,  barricaded 
their  doors  and  windows,  and  would  not  suffer  them  to  enter :  never- 
theless, some  of  them  got  admittance  at  the  back  doors,  and  quickly 
armed  themselves,  but  durst  not  advance  into  the  street,  for  fear  of 
the  arrows.  The  strangers  immediately  sallied  from  behind  their 
lodgings,  breaking  down  the  hedges  and  inclosures,  until  they  came 
to  a  square,  where  they  halted,  waiting  for  their  companions,  till  they 
amounted  to  a  hundred  under  arms,  and  as  many  without,  who  could 
not  gain  admittance  to  their  lodgings.  United  thus,  they  hastened 
to  assist  their  friends,  who  were  defending  their  quarters  in  the  great 
Etreet  in  the  best  manner  they  could :  they  passed  through  the  hotel 
of  the  lord  of  Anghien,  which  had  great  gates  before  and  behind 
open  mto  the  street,  where  the  archers  were  dealing  about  their 
arrows  in  a  furious  manner.  Many  Hainaulters  were  wounded  with 
them.* 

Here  we  found  the  good  knights,  sir  Fastres  de  Rue,  sir  Percival  de 
Scveries,  and  sir  Sause  de  Boussac,  who,  not  getting  admittance  into 
their  lodgings,  performed  deeds  equal  to  those  that  were  armed. 
They  had  in  their  hands  great  oaken  staffs,  taken  from  the  house  of 
a  carter :  they  dealt  their  blows  so  successfully  that  none  durst 
approach  them,  and,  being  strong  and  valiant  knights,  beat  down 
that  evening,  upward  of  sixty  men.  At  last  the  archers  were  dis. 
comfited  and  put  to  flight.  There  remained  on  the  ground  dead 
three  hundred  men,  or  thereabouts,  who  were  all  from  the  bishoprick 
of  Lincoln.  I  believe  that  God  never  showed  greater  grace  or  favor 
to  any  one  than  he  did  in  that  day  to  sir  John  de  Hainault  and  his 
company;  for  these  archers  certoinly  meant  nothing  less  than  to 
murder  and  rob  them,  notwithstanding  they  were  come  upon  the 
king's  business.  These  strangers  were  never  in  such  great  peril  as 
during  the  time  they  remained  at  York :  nor  were  they  in  perfect 
jafety  until  their  return  to  Wissan ;  for,  during  their  stay,  the  hatred 
of  the  archers  was  so  greatly  increased  against  them,  that  some  of 
the  barons  and  principal  knights  informed  the  lords  of  Hainault,  that 
the  archers  and  others  of  the  commonalty  of  England,  to  the  number 
of  six  thousand,  had  entered  into  an  agreement  to  massacre  and  burn 
them  and  their  followers  in  their  lodgings  either  by  night  or  day,  and 
there  was  no  one  on  the  part  of  the  king,  or  of  the  barons,  that  could 
venture  to  assist  them.  The  Hainaulters,  therefore,  had  no  other 
resource  left  than  to  stand  by  each  other,  and  to  sell  their  lives  as 
dearly  at  possible.  They  made  many  prudent  regulations  for  their 
conduct,  were  frequently  obliged  to  lie  on  their  arms,  to  confine 
themselves  to  their  quarters,  and  to  have  their  armor  ready,  and  their 
horses  always  saddled.  They  were  also  obliged  to  keep  detachments 
continually  on  the  watch  in  the  fields  and  roads  round  the  city,  and  to 
send  scouts  to  the  distance  of  half  a  league,  to  see  if  those  people,  of 


whom  they  had  received  information,  were  coming,  with  orders,  thai, 
if  they  perceived  any  bodies  in  motion  advancing  toward  the  town, 
they  were  immediately  to  return  to  the  detachments  in  the  fields,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  quickly  mounted,  and  collected  together 
under  their  own  banner,  at  an  appointed  alarm-post.  They  continued 
in  the  suburbs  four  weeks  in  this  distressing  sitoation,  and  none, 
except  a  few  of  the  great  lords,  who  went  to  court  to  see  the  king  and 
his  council,  or  to  the  entertainments  to  hear  the  news,  ventured  to 
quit  their  quarters  or  their  arms.  If  this  unfortunate  quarrel  had  not 
happened,  they  would  have  passed  their  time  very  pleasantly ;  for 
there  was  such  plenty  ^n  the  city  and  surrounding  country,  that  during 
more  than  six  weeks,  while  the  king  and  the  lords  of  England,  with 
upward  of  forty  thousand  men-at-arms,  remained  there,  the  provis. 
ions  were  not  dearer ;  for  as  much  was  to  be  bought  for  a  penny  as 
before  their  arrival.  Good  wines  from  Gascony,  Alsace  and  tlie 
Rhine,  were  in  abundance  and  reasonable;  poultry  and  other  such 
provisions  at  a  low  price.  Hay,  oats,  and  straw,  of  a  good  quality, 
and  cheap,  were  delivered  at  their  quarters. 


*  In  Leland's  Collectanea,  there  is  a  different  account  of  the  cause  of  this  affray.  Part 
second  of  volume  first,  p.  307 : 

"Anno  Domini  1328,  Hunaldi  apud  Eboracum  combusserunt  de  suburbio  civitatis  fere 
unam  parochiam,  qua;  vocatur  S.  Nicholai  in  Ousegate,  propter  contumeliam  motam 
inter  burgenses  et  illos,  quia  ceperunt  uxores  burgensium,  et  filias,  et  ancillas,  per  vim  in 
suburbio  civitatis.  Burgenses  vero  suburbii  indignati  do  tali  facinore,  congres^i  sunt 
cu:n  Hunaldis  more  bellico ;  et  ex  utraque  parte  bene  armati  una  die  Martis  in  Septem- 
'jri  ante  soils,  ortum  in  Watelingate  dormiente  tota  civitate  summo  mane.  Ibi  cecide- 
runt  do  Hunaidis  5SJ7,  priEter  eos  oui  Ifctaliter  vulnerati  sunt  et  obierunt  in  S  die  et  in  4 
joquenU.  De  Anglis  ceciderunt  242.  Submersi  in  Ouse,  flu.  de  Hunaldis,  inventi  sunt 
136' 


CHAPTER    XVII. 

OF   THE   MANNEES    OF   THE   SOOTS,    AND    HOW    THEY   OABRT   OH    WAB. 

After  remaining  three  weeks  from  the  time  of  this  affray,  the  king 
issued  a  proclamation  by  his  marshals,  that  every  one  in  the  course  of 
the  ensuing  week  should  be  provided  with  carts,  tents,  and  everytliing 
necessary  for  their  march  toward  Scotland  :  when  every  one  was 
properly  equipped,  the  king  and  all  his  barons  marched  out  of  the 
city,  and  encamped  six  leagues  from  it.  Sir  John  de  Hainault  and 
his  company  were  encamped  near  the  king,  as  a  mark  of  distinction, 
and  to  prevent  the  archers  from  taking  any  advantage  of  him,  the  king 
and  this  first  division  remained  there  two  days  and  two  nights,  wait- 
ing the  arrival  of  money  for  his  expenses,  as  well  as  to  examine 
whether  anything  were  wanting.  On  the  third  day  the  army  dis- 
lodged, and  before  daybreak  marched  till  they  came  to  the  city  oi 
Durham,  a  long  day's  journey,  at  the  entrance  of  a  country  called 
Northumberland,  which  is  wild,  full  of  deserts  and  mountains,  and 
poor  in  everything  except  cattle.  The  river  Tyne  runs  through  it, 
full  of  flints  and  large  stones.  Upon  this  river  is  situated  the  town 
called  Newcastle  upon  Tyne.  The  lord  marshal  of  England  was 
there,  with  a  numerous  army  to  guard  the  country  against  the  Scots, 
At  Carlisle  was  a  considerable  body  of  Welsh,  under  the  command  of 
lord  Hereford  and  lord  Mowbray,  to  defend  the  passage  of  the  Eden ; 
for  the  Scots  could  not  enter  England  without  passing  one  of  these 
rivers.  The  English  could  get  no  certain  information  of  the  Scots 
until  they  arrived  at  this  place :  they  had  passed  the  river  so  privately, 
that  neither  those  of  Carlisle  nor  those  of  Newcastle  had  the  smallest 
knowledge  of  it.  These  towns  are  said  to  be  distant  from  each  other 
four-and-twenty  English  leagues. 

The  Scots  are  bold,  hardy,  and  much  inured  to  war.  When  they 
make  their  invasions  into  England,  they  march  from  twenty  to  four- 
and-twenty  leagues  without  halting,*  as  well  by  night  as  day ;  fo' 
they  are  all  on  horseback,  except  the  camp  followers,  who  are  on 
foot.  The  knights  and  esquires  are  well  mounted  on  large  Hay 
horses,  the  common  people  on  little  galloways.  Ttiey  bring  no  car- 
riages with  them,  on  account  of  the  mountains  they  have  to  pass  in 
Northumberland ;  neither  do  they  carry  with  them  any  provisions  oi 
bread  or  wine ;  for  their  habits  of  sobriet}'  are  such,  in  time  of  war, 
that  they  will  live  for  a  long  time  on  flesh  half  sodden,  without  bread, 
and  drink  the  river-water  without  wine.  They  have,  therefore,  no 
occasion  for  pots  or  pans  ;  for  they  dress  the  flesh  of  their  cattle  in 
the  skins,  after  they  have  taken  them  off:  and,  being  sure  to  find 
plenty  of  them  in  the  country  which  they  invade,  they  carry  none 
with  them.  Under  the  flaps  of  his  saddle,  each  man  carries  a  broad 
plate  of  metal ;  behind  the  saddle,  a  little  bag  of  oatmeal :  when  they 
have  eaten  too  much  of  the  sodden  flesh,  and  their  stomach  appears 
weak  and  empty,  they  place  this  plate  over  the  fire,  mix  with  water 
their  oatmeal,  and  when  the  plate  is  heated,  they  put  a  little  of  the 
paste  upon  it,  and  make  a  thin  cake,  like  a  cracknel  or  biscuit,  which 
they  eat  to  warm  their  stomachs  :'  it  is  therefore  no  wonder,  that  they 
perform  a  longer  day's  march  than  other  soldiers.  In  this  manner  the 
Scots  entered  England,  destroying  and  burning  everything  as  they 
passed.  They  seized  more  cattle  than  they  knew  what  to  do  with 
Their  army  consisted  of  four  thousand  men-at-arms,  knights  and 
esquires,  well  mounted ;  besides  twenty  thousand  men,  bold  and 
hardy,  irmed  after  the  manner  of  their  country,  and  mounted  upon 
little  hackneys,  that  are  never  tied  up  or  dressed,  but  turned,  imme. 
diately  after  the  day's  march,  to  pasture  on  the  heath  or  in  the  fields 
This  army  was  commanded  by  two  valiant  captains.  The  king  of 
Scotland  himself,  who  had  been  very  brave,  yet  being  old,  and  labor, 
ing  under  a  leprosy,  appointed  for  one  that  gallant  prince,  so  re- 
nowned in  arms,  the  earl  of  Moray,  who  bore  upon  his  banner  argen 
three  pillows  gules ;  the  other  was  sir  James  Douglas,  esteemed  the 
bravest  and  most  enterprising  knight  in  the  two  kingdoms :  he  boro 
for  arms  azure  on  a  chef  argent.  These  two  lords  were  the  greatest 
barons,  and  most  renowned  for  their  prowess  and  other  feats  of  arms, 

*  Wherever  English  leagues  are  mentioned,  lord  Berners  translates  tliem,  and  pro 
bably  correctly,  miles ;  it  is  incredible  that  a  body  of  men  armed  at  all  points,  should 
travel  from  sixty  to  eighty  miles  a  day  on  horseback,  which  the  Scots  must  have  donr 
if  we  are  hero  to  read  leagues,— Ed. 
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CHAPTER    XVIII. 

IIW3    EDWARD'S   FIRST    EXPEDITIOW   ASAINST   THE   SOOTS. 

Whem  the  English  king  and  all  hia  host  had  seen  the  smoke  of 
ihe  fires,  which  the  Scots  had  made,  the  alarm  was  immediately 
sounded,  and  every  one  ordered  to  dislodge  and  to  follow  his  ban. 
niTs ;  they  all,  therefore,  withdrew  to  the  fields,  armed  for  imme- 
diate oombat.  Three  battaRons  of  infantry  were  formed ;  each 
b?ttalion  having  two  wings,  composed  of  five  hundred  men-at-arms, 
who  were  to  remain  on  horseback. 

It  was  said,  that  there  were  eight  thousand  men-at-arms,  knights 
and  esquires,  and  thirty  thousand  men  armed  and  equipped,  half  of 
whom  were  mounted  on  small  hackneys';  the  other  half  were  coun- 
trymen on  foot,  sent  by  the  towns  and  paid  by  them.  There  were 
also  twenty-four  thousand  arohere  on  foot,  besides  all  the  crew  of 
followers  of  the  army.  Thus  being  drawn  up,  they  marched  in 
battle  array  after  the  Scots,  toward  the  place  from  whence  the 
smoke  came,  until  it  was  night.  The  alrray  halted  in  a  wood,  by 
the  side  of  a  small  river,  to  rest  themselves,  and  to  wait  for  their 
diiEigage  and  provision. 


.^%^-'* 
'     %>^^^' 


Edward  the  Third's  first  Expedition  against  the  Scots.— From  an  illuminated  Froissart. 


The  Scots  had  burnt  and  pillaged  all  the  country  within  five 
leagues*  of  the  place  where  they  were,  vrithout  the  English  being 
able  to  come  up  with  them 

At  daybreak  the  next  morning  every  one  was  armed,  and,  with 
janners  displayed,  marched  in  good  order  over  mountains  and 
through  valleys,  but  could  never  approach  the  Scots,  who  were 
advanced  before  them ;  for  there  were  so  many  marshes  and  danger- 
ous places,  that  it  was  ordered,  under  pain  of  death,  that  no  one 
should  quit  his  banner,  except  the  raarahals.  When  it  drew  toward 
night,  the  cavalry,  and  those  who  attended  the  baggage,  more  espe- 
cially the  infantiy,  were  so  fatigued,  that  they  could  march  no  further. 

The  lords  saw  that  they  followed  the  Scots  to  no  purpose ;  and 
tliat,  if  the  Scots  were  willing  to  wait  for  them,  they  might  post 
themselves  on  some  mountain,  or  in  some  dangerous  pass,  where 
they  could  not  be  attacked  but  at  extreme  disadvantage. 

The  king  then  ordered  the  marshals  to  encamp  the  army  there 
for  the  night,  in  order  that  they  might  consider  what  was  to  be  done 
tlie  next  day.  The  anny  lay  in  a  wood  upon  the  banks  of  a  small 
river,  and  the  king  was  lodged  in  a  poor  monastery  hard  by.  The 
men-at-arms,  horses  and  baggage,  were  much  fatigued.  When  each 
had  chosen  a  spot  of  ground  to  encamp  himself  on,  the  lords  retired 
apart,  to  consider  what  would  be  the  best  method  to  force  the  Scots 
to  battle,  considering  the  situation  of  the  country  in  which  they 
were.  It  appeared  to  them,  that  the  Scots  were  sheering  off  to  their 
own  country,  burning  and  pillaging  as  they  went,  and  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  fight  with  them  in  these  mountains,  without  a 
manifest  disadvantage,  supposing  they  should  overtake  them,  which 
they  could  not ;  but,  as  they  must  repass  the  Tyne,  it  was  deter- 
mined in  full  council,  that  if  they  were  to  get  themselves  ready 
about  midnight,  and  hasten  their  march  next  day,  they  might  cut 
off  the  passage  of  the  river,  and  force  them  to  fight  to  a  disadvantage, 
jr  remain  shut  up  prisoners  in  England. 

After  this  resolution  had  been  entered  into,  each  retired    to  his 

*  Lord  Bernera  again  translates  "  lieues'  miles.  Mr.  .Tohnes's  translation  does  not 
Rive  so  lively  an  idea  ol'tlie  audacity  of  the  Scots,  who  destroyedthe  country  as  it  were 
in  bravAdo,  aa  that  of  Lord  Berners;  Ins  words  are:  *'  And  all  that  day  [et  tout  le  jour] 
tJie  Scottis  had  brent,  and  wasted  and  pilled  ye  country  about  within  v  myle  of  the 
Inglysslie  oste,  but  the  Inglysslimen  coulde  natovertjike  them  *  *  *  *  theycoulde 
!^Tl^  aprnche  npre  tn  the  Scrttis,  who  went  wastync  the  countrcy  before  them." — Ed. 


quarters,  to  eat  and  drink  what  he  could  find  there  ;  and  they  desired 
their  companions  to  be  silent,  in  order  that  the  trumpets  might  bo 
heard  :  at  the  first  sounding  of  which,  the  horses  were  to  be  saddled 
and  made  ready ;  at  the  second,  every  one  was  to  arm  himself  with 
out  delay ;  and,  at  the  third,  to  mount  their  horses  immediately,  and 
join  their  banners.  Each  was  to  take  only  one  loaf  of  bread  witli 
him,  slung  behind  him  after  the  manner  of  hunters.  All  unnecessary 
arms,  harness,  and  baggage,  were  ordered  to  be  left  behind,  as  they 
thought  they  should  for  a  certainty  give  battle  the  next  day,  whatever 
might  be  the  consequences,  whether  they  should  win  or  lose  all.  As 
it  had  been  ordered  so  was  it  executed,  and  all  were  mounted  and 
ready  about  midnight.  Some  had  but  little  rest,  notwithstanding 
they  had  labored  hard  the  day  before.  Day  began  to  appear  as  the 
battalions  were  assembled  at  their  different  posts :  the  banner-bearers 
then  hastened  on  over  heaths,  mountains,  valleys,  rocks,  and  many 
dangerous  places,  without  meeting  any  level  country.  On  the  sum- 
mits of  the  mountains,  and  in  the  valleys,  were  large  marshes  and 
bogs,  and  of  such  extent,  that  it  was  a  miracle  many  were  not  lost 
in  them  ;  for  each  galloped  forward  without  waiting  for  either  com- 
mander or  companion :  those  who  fell  into  them  found  difficulty  in 
getting  any  to  help  them.  Many  banners  re. 
mained  there,  and  several  baggage  and  sumpter 
horses  never  came  out  again. 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  there  were  frequent 
cries  of  alarm,  as  if  the  foremost  ranks  were 
engag;ed  with  the  enemy ;  which  those  behind 
believing  to  be  true,  they  hurried  forward  as 
fast  as  possible,  over  rocks  and  mountains, 
sword  in  hand,  with  their  helmets  and  shields 
prepared  for  fighting,  without  waiting  for  father, 
brother, 'or  friend.  When  ibey  had  hastened 
about  half  a  league  toward  the  place  from 
which  the  noise  came,  they  found  themselves 
disappointed,  as  the  cries  proceeded  from  some 
herds  of  deer  or  other  wild  beasts,  which 
abounded  in  these  heaths  and  desert  places, 
and  which  fled  before  the  banners,  pursued  by 
the  shouts  of  the  army,  which  made  them  ima. 
gine  it  was  something  else. 

In  this  manner,  the  young  king  of  England, 
agreeably  to  the  advice  of  his  council,  rode  all 
that  day  over  mountains  and  deserts,  without 
keeping  to  any  fixed  road,  or  finding  any  town. 
About  vespers,  and  sorely  fatigued,  they  reached 
the  Tyne,  which  the  Scots  had  already  crossed, 
though  the  English  supposed  they  had  it  still 
to  repass.  Accordingly,  they  went  over  the 
ford,  but  with  gi-eat  difficulty,  owing  to  the  large 
stones  that  were  in  the  river. 
When  they  had  passed  over,  each  took  up  his  lodging  on  its  banks 
as  he  could ;  and  at  this  time  th?  sun  was  set.  There  were  few 
among  them  that  had  any  hatchets,  wedges,  or  other  instruments,  to 
cut  down  trees,  to  make  themselves  huts ;  many  of  them  had  lost 
their  companions,  and  even  the  foot  had  remained  behind,  not  know- 
ing what  road  to  ask  for.  Those  who  were  best  acquainted  with 
the  country  said,  tnat  they  had  travelled  that  day  twenty  English 
leagues*  on  a  gallop,  without  stopping,  except  to  arrange  the  furni- 
ture of  their  horses,  when  it  had  been  loosened  by  the  violent  exer. 
oise.  They  were  forced  to  lie  this  night  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
in  their  armor,  and  at  the  same  time  hold  their  horses  by  their  \m 
dies,  for  there  was  not  any  place  where  they  could  tie  them.  Thus  . 
the  horses  had  nothing  to  eat,  neither  oats  nor  any  forage  ;  and  the 
men  had  only  their  loaf  that  was  tied  behind  them,  which  was  wetted 
by  the  sweat  of  the  horses.  They  had  no  other  beverage  but  the 
water  of  the  river,  except  some  great  lords,  who  had  bottles  among 
their  baggage :  nor  had  they  fire  or  light,  not  having  anything  to 
make  them  of;  except  some  few  lords,  who  had  some  torches, 
which  they  had  brought  on  sumpter  horses.  In  such  a  melancholy 
manner  did  they  pass  the  night,  without  taking  the  saddles  from 
off  the  horses,  or  disarming  themselves.  And  when  the  long, 
expected  day  appeared,  when  they  hoped  to  find  some  comfort  foi 
themselves  and  horses,  or  to  fight  the  Scats,  which  they  very  much 
wished  for,  to  get  out  of  their  disagreeable  situation,  it  began  to  rain, 
and  continued  all  tlje  day,  insomuch  that  the  river  was  so  increased 
by  noon,  that  no  one  could  pass  over,  nor  could  any  one  be  sent  to 
know  where  they  were,  or  to  get  forage  and  litter  for  their  horses 
or  bread  and  wine  for  their  own  Mutetionce ;  they  were  therefore 
obliged  to  fast  another  night.  The  horses  had  nothing  to  subsist  on 
but  the  leaves  of  the  trees  and  grass.  They  cut  down  with  their 
swords  young  trees,  and  tied  thetr  horses  to  them.  They  also  cu! 
down  brushwood  to  make  huts  for  themselves. 

Some  poi  r  peasants,  coro;jig  that  way  in  the  afternoon,  informed 
them  they  >vere  fourteen  leagues  from  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and 
eleven  from  Carlisle,  and  that  there  was  not  a  town  nearer  whence 
they  could  get  any,  accommodation.     When  this  intelligence  was 


*  Berners  has  "  xxiv  English  miles,"  and  D.  Sauvoge's  edition, 
Anxlescho  "—Ed. 


'vinet  halt  \>'»v» 
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ftrought  to  the  king  and  the  principal  lords,  they  directly  sent  off  mes. 
Bengers  with  horses  to  bring  them  provision,  and  they  caused  a  pro. 
clamation  to  be  made  in  the  king's  name  in  Newcastle,  that  whoever 
virished  to  get  money,  he  had  only  to  bring  provision,  wine,  &c.,  for 
which  he  would  be  instantly  paid,  and  a  safe  conduct  granted  him. 
They  were  also  informed,  that  they  should  not  move  from  their  present 
quarters,  until  they  had  information  where  the  Scots  were.  The  next 
day  the  messengers  which  the  lords  had  sent  for  provision  returned 
Eibout  noon  with  what  they  had  been  able  to  procure  for  them  and 
their  households ;  but  it  was  not  much :  and  with  them  came  people 
of  the  countiy,  to  take  their  advantage  of  the  situation  of  the  army, 
and  brought  virith  them  on  mules  and  small  horses  bread  badly  baked, 
in  baskets,  and  poor  thin  wine,  in  large  barrels,  and  other  kind  of 
provision  to  sell,  with  which  the  army  was  tolerably  refreshed,  and 
their  discontent  appeased.  This  was  the  case  during  the  seven  days 
that  they  remained  on  the  banks  of  this  river,  among  the  mountains, 
expecting  the  return  of  the  Scots,  who  knew  no  more  of  the  English 
than  they  did  of  them. 

Thus  they  had  remained  for  three  days  and  three  nights  without 
bread,  wine,  candle,  oats,  or  any  other  forage :  and  they  were  after- 
wards for  four  days  obliged  to  buy  badly  baked  bread,  at  the  price  of 
sixpence  the  loaf,  which  was  not  worth  more  than  a  penny,  and  a 
gallon  of  wine  for  six  groats,  scarcely  worth  sixpence.  Hunger, 
however,  was  still  felt  in  the  camp,  notwithstanding  this  supply ;  and 
frequent  quarrels  happened  frSm  their  tearing  the  meat  out  of  each 
other's  hands.  To  add  to  their  unpleasant  situation,  it  had  rained  all 
die  week,  by  which  all  their  saddles  and  girths  were  rotted,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  cavalry  were  worn  down.  They  had  not  where- 
withal to  shoe  their  horses  that  wanted  it ;  nor  had  they  anything  to 
clothe  themselves,  or  preserve  them  from  the  rain  and  cold,  but  their 
jerkins  or  armor,  and  the  green  huts :  nor  had  they  any  wood  to  bum, 
except  what  was  so  green  and  wet  as  to  be  of  small  service. 

Having  continued  for  a  whole  week,  without  hearing  any  tidings 
of  the  Scots,  who  they  imagined  must  pass  that  way,  or  very  near  it, 
.  in  their  return  home,  great  murmurs  arose  in  the  army :  and  many 
laid  the  fault  on  those  who  had  given  such  advice,  adding,  that  it  was 
done  in  order  to  betray  the  king  and  his  host.  Upon  which,  the  lords 
of  council  ordered  the  army  to  make  ready  to  march,  and  cross  the 
river  seven  leagues  higher  up,  where  the  ford  was  better ;  and  it  was 
proclaimed,  that  every  one  was  to  be  in  readiness  to  march  the  next 
day,  and  to  follow  Ms  banners.  There  was  another  proclamation 
made,  that  whoever  chose  to  take  pains  and  find  out  where  the  Scots 
were,  a."d  should  bring  certain  intelligence  of  it  to  the  king,  the  mes- 
senger of  such  news  should  have  one  himdred  pounds  a.year  in  land, 
and  be  made  a  knight  by  the  king  himself.  When  this  was  made 
Imown  among  the  host,  many  knights  and  eaquires,  to  the  number 
of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  eager  to  gain  such  rewards,  passed  the  river  with 
much  danger,  ascended  the  mountains,  and  then  separated,  each  taking 
different  routes. 

The  next  day  the  army  dislodged ;  marched  tolerably  well,  consid. 
sring  that  they  were  but  ill  clothfed ;  and  exerted  themselves  so  much, 
,hat  they  repassed  the  river,  though  vidth  much  danger,  from  its  being 
swollen  by  the  rains.  Many  were  well  washed,  and  many  drowned. 
When  they  had  crossed  over,  they  remained  there  for  that  night, 
finding  plenty  of  forage  in  the  fields  near  to  a  small  village,  which 
the  Scots  had  burnt  as  they  passed.  The  next  day  they  marched  over 
hill  and  dale  till  about  noon,  when  they  came  to  some  burnt  villages, 
and  some  fields  where  there  were  corn  and  hay,  so  that  the  host  re- 
mained there  for  that  night.  The  third  day  they  marched  in  the  same 
manner ;  but  many  were  ignorant  where  they  were  going,  nor  had 
they  any  intelligence  of  the  enemy. 

They  continued  their  route  the  fourth  day  in  this  order ;  when, 
about  three  o'clock,  an  esquire,*  galloping  up  hastily  to  the  king, 
Baid,  "  Sire,  I  bring  you  news  of  the  Scots :  they  are  three  leagues 
from  this  place,  lodged  on  a  mountain,  where  they  have  been  this 
week,  waiting  for  you.  They  knew  no  more  where  you  were  than 
you  did  of  them :  and  you  may  depend  on  this  as  true ;  for  I  ap- 
proached so  near  to  them,  that  I  was  taken  and  led  a  prisoner  to  their 
army,  before  their  chiefs.  I  informed  them  where  you  were,  and  that 
/ou  were  seeking  them,  to  give  them  battle.  The  lords  gave  me  up 
my  ransom,  and  my  liberty,  when  I  informed  them  that  you  had  pro- 
mised one  hundred  pounds  a-year  to  whoever  should  first  bring  intel- 
ligence of  them,  upon  condition  that  he  rested  not  until  he  brought  you 
this  information ;  and  I  now  tell  you  that  you  will  find  them  in  the 
place  I  have  mentioned,  as  eager  to  meet  you  in  battle  as  yourself 
can  be."  As  soon  as  the  king  heard  this  news,  he  ordered  his  army 
to  be  prepared,  and  turned  his  horses  to  feed  in  the  fields,  near  to  a 
monastery  of  white  monks,  which  had  been  burnt,  and  which  was 
called  in  king  Arthur's  time  Blanche  Land.  Then  the  king  confessed 
nimself,  and  each  made  his  preparations  according  to  his  abilities. 
The  king  ordered  plenty  of  masses  to  be  said,  to  housel  such  as  were 
devoutly  inclined.  He  assigned  one  hundred  pounds  value  of  land, 
yearly,  to  the  esquire,  according  to  his  promise,  and  made  him  a  knight 
with  his  own  hands,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  array.  When  they 
had  taken  some  repose,  and  breanfasted,  the  trumpets  sounded ;  and 
all  being  mounted,  the  banners  advanced  as  the  young  knight  led 


*  In  Rymer  is  an  order  for  Thomas  de  Rokesby  to  receive  half-yearly,  at  Michaelmas 
intl  Easter.  £100  at  the  Exchequer  until  he  was  provided  with  £100  in  land  for  im  liifa. 
igoed  fay  the  king  at  Lincoln,  Sept.  23, 1327. 


them  on ;  but  each  battalion  marched  by  itself  in  regular  array,  ove» 
hill  and  dale,  keeping  their  ranks  according  to  order.  Thus  they 
continued  marching,  when  about  twelve  o'clock  they  came  within 
sight  of  the  Scots  army.  .        ,  z-    t.  r        -u  • 

As  soon  as  the  Scots  perceived  them,  they  issued  fortb  from  their 
huts  on  foot,  and  formed  three  good  battalions,  upon  thf,  descent  of 
the  mountain  on  which  they  lodged.  A  strong  rapid  nver*  ran  at 
the  foot  of  this  mountain,  which  was  so  full  of  large  rocks  and  stones, 
that  it  was  dangerous  to  pass  it  in  haste.  If  the  English  had  passed 
this  river,  there  was  not  room  between  it  and  the  mountain  for  them 
to  draw  up  their  line  of  battle.  The  Scots  had  formed  their  two  first 
battalions  on  the  two  sides  of  the  mountain,  and  on  the  declivity  of 
the  rock,  which  was  not  easy  to  climb  to  attack  them  :  but  they  them- 
selves were  posted  so  as  to  annoy  them  with  stones,  if  they  crossed 
he  river ;  which  if  the  English  effected,  they  would  not  be  able  to 
return. 

When  the  English  lords  perceived  the  disposition  of  the  Scots,  they 
ordered  their  men  to  dismount,  take  off  their  spurs,  and  form  three 
battalions  as  before.  Many  new  knights  were  made  ;  and,  when  the 
battalions  were  formed,  some  of  the  chief  lords  brought  the  young 
king  on  horseback  along  the  lines,  to  encourage  the  men.  The  king 
spoke  most  graciously  to  all,  and  besought  them  to  take  every  pains 
to  do  him  honor  and  preserve  their  own.  He  ordered,  under  pain 
of  death,  that  no  one  should  advance  before  the  banners  of  the  mar- 
shals, or  move  without  orders.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  battalions 
were  commanded  to  advance  toward  the  enemy  in  slow  time,  keeping 
their  ranks.  This  was  done  ;  and  each  battalion  moved  on  a  con- 
siderable space,  and  came  to  the  ascent  of  the  mountain,  where  the 
Scots  were  posted.  This  manceuvre  was  intended  in  order  to  see 
whether  the  enemy  would  retire  or  make  any  movemen  but  neither 
one  nor  other  was  to  be  perceived :  and  the  armies  were  so  near  each 
other,  that  they  could  see  the  arms  on  their  shields.  The  army  was 
ordered  to  halt  to  consider  what  was  to  be  done ;  and  some  compan- 
ions were  mounted  to  skirmish  vrith  the  enemy,  and  to  examine  the 
passage  of  the  river  and  their  appearance  more  clearly.  They  sent 
heralds  to  make  an  offer  of  retiring  on  the  morrow,  if  they  would  pass 
the  river,  and  fight  upon  the-  plain ;  or,  if  the  Scots  would  not  consent 
to  this,  that  they  would  do  the  same. 

When  the  Scots  received  this  proposal,  the  chiefs  retired  to  coun. 
sel,  and  returned  for  answer  by  the  heralds,  that  they  would  do 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other ;  that  the  king  and  his  barons  saw  that 
they  were  in  his  kingdom,  and  had  burnt  and  pillaged  wherever  they 
had  passed ;  and  that,  if  it  displeased  the  king,  he  might  come  and 
amend  it;  for  they  would  tarry  there  as  long  as  it  pleased  them. 
When  the  council  of  the  king  of  England  heard  the  answer,  he 
ordered  it  to  be  proclaimed,  that  each  should  take  up  his  quarters 
where  he  was,  vrithout  quitting  the  ground  or  his  arms;  they  there, 
fore  lay  that  night  very  uncomfortably  upon  the  hard  ground,  among 
rocks  and  stones,  with  their  armor  on ;  nor  could  they  get  any  stakes 
for  the  purpose  of  tying  their  horses,  or  procure  either  litter,  or  forage, 
or  any  bushes  to  make  fires. 

The  Scots,  seeing  the  English  thus  take  up  their  quarters,  ordered 
part  of  the  army  to  remain  where  the  battalions  had  been  drawn  up ; 
and  the  remainder  retired  to  their  huts,  where  tliey  made  marvel, 
lously  great  fires,  and,  about  midnight  such  a  blasting  and  noise 
vidth  their  horns,  that  it  seemed  as  if  all  the  great  devils  from  hell 
had  been  come  there.  Thus  were  they  lodged  this  night,  wliich  was 
the  night  of  the  feast  of  St.  Peter,  the  beginning  of  August,  1327, 
until  ^e  next  day,  when  the  lords  heai'd  mass ;  afterwards,  every  one 
armed  himself,  and  the  battalions  were  formed  as  on  the  preceding 
day.  When  the  Scots  saw  this,  they  came  and  lodged  themselves 
on  the  same  ground  they  had  done  before;  and  tihe  two  armies 
remained  thus  drawn  up  until  noon,  when  the  Scots  njade  no  move 
ment  to  come  toward  the  English,  nor  did  these  on  their  part  make 
any  advances,  for  they  dared  not  to  attempt  it  with  so  great  dis. 
advantage.  Several  companions  passed  the  river  on  horseback,  as 
did  some  of  the  foot,  to  skirmish  with  the  Scots,  who  also  quitted 
their  battalions  to  meet  them,  and  many  on  each  side  were  killed, 
wounded,  and  taken  prisoners.  In  the  afternoon  the  lords  ordered 
every  one  to  retire  to  their  quarters,  as  it  seemed  to  them  that  they 
were  drawn  up  to  no  purpose ;  in  this  manner  they  remained  for 
three  days.  The  Scots,  on  their  side,  never  quitted  the  mountain , 
but  there  were  continued  skirmishes  on  both  sides,  and  many  killed 
and  taken  prisoners ;  in  the  evenings  they  made  large  fires,  and  great 
noises  With  their  horns  and  with  shouting.  The  intention  of  the 
English  lords  was  to  keep  the  Scots  besieged  there ;  for,  as  they 
could  not  well  fight  with  them,  they  hoped  to  starve  them :  they 
knew  from  the  prisoners  that  they  had  neither  bread,  wine,  salt,  noi 
other  provision,  except  cattle,  of  which  they  had  plenty,  that  they 
had  seized  in  the  country — of  these  they  might  eat,  indeed  without 
bread,  which  would  not  be  very  palatable.  But  they  had  some  little 
flour  to  make  such  cakes  as  have  been  before  mentioned,  and  which 
some  of  the  English  use  on  their  inroads  beyond  the  borders. 

The  fourth  day,  in  the  morning,  the  English  looked  for  the  Scots 
on  the  mountain,  but  saw  none  of  them,  for  they  found  they  had 
decamped  secretly  at  midnight.  Scouts  of  horse  and  of  foot  were 
immediately  dispatched  through  the  mountains  to  know  what  was 
become  of  them ;  they  found  them  about  four  o'clock  posted  upon 
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another  mountain,  much  stronger  than  that  they  had  left,  upon  the 
Bame  river,  near  a  largo  wood,  to  be  more  concealed,  and  in  order 
more  privately  to  advance  or  retreat  at  pleasure. 

As  soon  as  this  was  known,  the  English  had  orders  to  dislodge, 
and  to  march  in  battle  array  toward  the  place  where  the  enemy  was 
posted ;  and  they  encamped  on  a  mountain  opposite.  They  formed 
their  battalions,  and  seemed  as  if  they  meant  to  advance  to  them. 
The  Scots  no  sooner  perceived  this,  than  they  sallied  out  of  their 
quarters,  and  came  and  posted  themselves  by  the  side  of  the  river, 
directly  in  front ;  but  they  were  unwilling  to  advance  or  come  nearer. 
The  English  could  not  attack  them  in  such  a  situation  without  great 
disadvantage  and  loss ;  they  remained  full  eighteen  days  in  this 
situation  upon  this  mountain,  whence  the  lords  sent  frequent  heralds 
lo  the  Scots,  to  offer  to  give  them  full  place  of  plain  ground  to  draw 
up  their  battalions,  or  else  they  would  accept  the  same  from  them ; 
hut  they  would  not  agree  to  either  of  these  proposals. 

The  Wo  armies  had-  Utde  comfort  during  the  time  they  remained 
in  this  position.  The  first  night*  that  the  English  were  posted  on 
this  second  mountain,  the  lord  James  Douglas  took  with  him  about 
two  hundred  men-at-arms,  and  at  midnight  crossed  the  river,  at  such 
a  distance  from  the  camp  that  he  was  not  noticed,  and  fell  upon  the 
English  army  most  valiantly,  shouting,  "  Douglas  for  ever !  Ye  shall 
die,  ye  thieves  of  England !"  He  and  his  companions  killed  more 
than  three  hundred ;  and  he  galloped  up  to  the  lung's  tent,  and  cut. 
two  or  three  of  its  cords,  crying,  at  the  same  time,  "  Douglas !  Douglas 
for  ever !"  when  he  set  off;  and  in  his  retreat,  he  lost  some  of  his 
ibllowers,  but  not  many :  he  returned  to  his  friends  on  the  mountain. 
Nothing  more  of  the  sort  was  attempted  from  that  time ;  but  the 
English  in  future  kept  a  strong  and  attentive  guard,  for  tiiey  were 
fearful  of  another  attack  from  the  Scots,  and  had  placed  sentinels  and 
scouts  to  give  notice  of  the  smallest  movement  of  the  enemy ;  the 
chief  lords  also  slept  in  their  araior  There  were  frequent  skirmishes, 
and  many  lives  lost  on  both  sides.  The  twenty-fourth  day  from  the 
time  they  had  received  intelligence  of  the  enemy,  a  Scots  knight  was 
taken  prisoner,  who  sore  against  his  will  gave  an  account  to  the  lords 
of  the  state  of  the  enemy.  He  was  so  closely  examined,  that  he 
owned  his  lords  had  given  orders  that  morning  for  every  one  to  be 
armed  by  vespers,  and  follow  the  bannei  of  lord  James  Douglas ; 
tLat  it  was  to  be  kept  secret;  but  he  was  not,  for  a  certainty, 
acquainted  with  their  intentions  further.  Upon  this  the  English  lords 
held  a  council ;  and  they  judged,  from  the  information  of  the  Scots 
knight,  that  the  enemy  might  perhaps  come  in  full  force  at  night  to 
attack  them  on  both  sides  at  once,  and,  from  their  sufferings  by 
famine,  which  they  could  endure  no  longer,  make  it  a  very  bloodv 
and  doubtful  combat.  The  English  formed  into  three  battalion?,  <ind 
posted  themselves  before  their  quarters,  on  three  separate  .jpots  of 
ground ;  they  made  large  fires,  in  order  to  see  better,  and  left  their 
pages  in  their  quarters  to  take  care  of  their  horses.  They  remained 
under  arms  all  the  night,  and  each  was  placed  under  his  own  standard 
or  banner. 

Toward  daybreak  two  Scots  trumpeters  fell  in  with  one  of  the 
patrols,  who  took  them,  and  brought  them  before  the  lords  of  the 
council,  to  whom  they  said,  "  My  lords,  why  do  you  watch  here  ? 
You  are  losing  your  time ;  for  we  swear,  by  our  heads,  that  the  Scots 
are  on  their  march  home  since  midnight,  and  are  now  four  or  five 
leagues  off— and  they  left  us  behind,  that  we  might  give  you  the 
information."  The  English  said,  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  follow 
them,  as  they  could  never  overtake  them ;  but,  fearing  deceit,  the 
lords  ordered  the  trumpeters  to  close  confinement,  and  did  not  alter 
the  position  of  the  battalions  until  four  o'clock.  When  they  saw 
that  the  Scots  were  really  gone,  they  gave  permission  for  each  to 
retire  to  his  quarters,  and  the  lords  held  a  council  to  consider  what 
was  to  be  done.  Some  of  the  English,  however,  mounted  their 
horeos,  passed  the  river,  and  went  to  the  mountain  which  the  Scots 
had  quitted,  and  found  more  than  five  hundred  large  cattle,  which 
the  enemy  had  killed,  as  they  were  too  heavy  to  carry  with  them, 
and  too  slow  to  follow  ijiem,  and  they  wished  not  to  let  them  fall 
inio  the  hands  of  the  English  alive.  They  found  there  also  more 
than  three  hundred  caldrons,  made  of  leather  with  the  hair  on  the 
outside,  which  were  hung  on  the  fires  full  of  water  and  meat,  ready 
tor  boiling.  There  were  also  upward  of  a  thousand  spits  with  meat 
on  them,  prepared  for  roasting ;  and  more  than  ten  thousand  pairs  of 
old  worn-out  shoes,  made  of  undressed  leather,  which  the  Scots  had 
left  there.  There  were  found  five  poor  English  prisoners,  whom  the 
Scots  had  bound  naked  to  the  trees,  and  some  of  them  had  their  legs 
broken;  they  untied  them,  and  sent  them  away,  and  then  returned 
to  the  aimy,  just  as  they  were  setting  out  on  their  march  to  England, 
by  orders  from  the  king  and  council. 

They  followed  all  that  day  the  banners  of  the  marshals,  and  halted 
at  an  early  hour  in  a  beautiful  meadow,  where  there  was  plenty  of 
I'orage  for  their  horses ;  and  much  need  was  there  of  it,  for  they  were 
so  weakened  by  famine,  that  they  could  scarce  move.t     The  next 


*  The  fyrat  nyght  that  the  englissbe  ost  was  thus  lodged  on  the  second  moutjiigne,  the 
;<)rde  William  Duglas  toke  with  hym  aboute  cc  men-at-armes,  &  past  the  ryver  fane 
afro  the  oste,  so  that  he  was  not  parceyued :  and  soddy  he  brake  into  the  englysshe  ooste 
about  mydnyght,  crying,  **  Duglas !  Duglas !  ye  shall  all  dye,  theues  of  Inglande." 
And  he  slewe  or  he  seased  ccc  men,  some  in  their  beddes,  and  some  skan  redy,  and  he 
strake  his  horse  with  Vie  spurres  Sr  came  to  the  kyngis  owiie  tente,  alwayes  crying 
Duglas,  and  stake  a  sundre  ii  or  iii  coidis  of  the  kyng  tent,  &  so  departed.— L.  Bkrnerb. 

tliOrd  Bomers  here  adds,  "The  onglisshe  croaicle  sayth  that  thescottis  had  been 


day  they  decamped  betimes,  and  took  up  their  quarters  still  earUet. 
at  a  large  monastery  within  two  leagues  of  Durham.  The  king  laj 
there  that  night,  and  the  army  in  the  fields  around  it,  where  they 
found  plenty  of  grass,  pulse,  and  corn.  They  remained  there  quiei 
the  next  day  j  but  the  king  and  lords  went  to  see  the  church  of  Dur 
ham.  The  king  paid  his  homage  to  the  church  and  the  bishopric, 
which  he  had  not  before  done,  and  gave  largesses  to  the  citizens. 

They  found  there  all  their  carriages  and  baggage,  which  they  haa 
left  in  a  wood  thirty-two  days  before,  at  midnight,  as  has  been  related. 
The  inhabitants  of  Durham  finding  them  there,  had  brought  them 
away  at  their  own  cost,  and  placed  them  in  empty  barns.  Each  car. 
riage  had  a  little  flag  attached  to  it,  that  it  might  be  known.  The 
lords  were  much  pleased  at  finding  them  again. 

The  king  and  nobles  reposed  two  days  at  Durham,  and  the  army 
in  its  environs,  for  there  would  not  have  been  sufficient  room  to  lodge 
them  in  that  city.  They  had  all  their  horses  well  shod,  and  set  out 
on  their  march  toward  York.  They  made  such  haste,  that  in  three 
days  they  arrived  there,  and  found  the  queen  mother,  who  received 
the  king  and  nobles  vrith  great  joy,  as  did  all  the  ladies  of  the  court 
and  city.  The  king  disbanded  the  army,  and  gave  permission  for 
every  one  to  return  to  his  home,  and  made  many  acknowledgments 
to  the  earls,  barons,  and  knights,  for  the  services  they  had  rendered 
him  by  their  advice  and  prowess.  He  kept  near  his  person  sir  John 
de  Hainault  and  his  company,  who  were  much  feasted  by  the  queen 
and  all  the  ladies.  The  knights  made  out  their  accounts  for  horses, 
which  had  been  ruined  or  lost,  or  had  died,  and  gave  them  in  to  the 
council ;  and  also  a  statement  of  their  own  expenses,  which  sir  John 
de  Hainault  took  upon  him  as  his  own  debt  toward  his  followers, 
for  the  king  and  his  ministers  could  not  immediately  collect  such  3 
sum  as  their  horses  amounted  to ;  but  he  gave  them  sufficient  foi 
their  own  expenses,  and  to  carry  them  back  to  their  own  country.* 
They  were  afterwards  all  paid  within  the  year  the  full  amount  ol 
their  losses. 

When  the  Hainaulters  had  received  their  demand  for  horses,  they 
purchased  small  hackneys  to  ride  more  at  their  ease,  and  sent  theij 
carriages,  sumpter  horses,  trunks,  and  servants,  on  board  of  two  ships, 
which  the  king  had  provided  for  them,  and  which  landed  them  ai 
Sluys,  in  Flanders.  They  took  leave  of  the  king,  queen,  the  earls  of 
Kent  and  Lancaster,  and  of  all  the  barons,  who  paid  them  many 
honors ;  and  the  lung  had  them  escorted  by  twelve  knights  and  two 
hundred  men-at-arms,  for  fear  of  the  archers,  of  whom  they  were  nol 
well  ascr/ed,  as  they  must  pass  through  the  bishopric  of  Lincoln, 
Sir  'olin  and  all  his  company  set  out,  escorted  as  above,  and  by  easy 
journeys  came  to  Dover,  where  they  embarked  on  board  vessels  ready 
provided  for  them.  The  EngUsh  who  had  accompanied  th»m  took 
their  leave  and  returned  to  their  homes.  The  Hainaulters  arrived  at 
Wissan,  where  they  tarried  two  days,  in  order  to  deck  out  their  horses 
and  the  remains  of  their  armor ;  during  which  time  sir  John  de  Hain- 
ault and  some  other  knights,  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  our  Lady  of 
Boulogne.  They  returned  together  to  Hainault,  when  they  separated 
and  each  went  to  his  own  house  ;  but  Sir  John  went  to  his  brother, 
who  was  at  that  time  at  Valenciennes :  he  was  received  by  him  with 
great  joy,  as  he  was  much  beloved  by  him.  The  lord  of  Beaumont 
then  related  to  him  all  the  above  mentioned  history. 


CHAPTER   XIX. 

KINS  EDWARD  MARRIES  THE  LADT  PHLLIPPA  OF  HAINAULT. 

Shortly  afterwards,  the  king,  queen,  the  earl  of  Kent,  his  uncle, 
earl  Henry  of  Lancaster,  the  earl  of  Mortimer,  and  all  the  barons  who 
were  of  the  council,  sent  a  bishop,t  two  knights  banneretSjt  and  two 
able  clerks,  to  sir  John  de  Hainault,  to  beg  of  him  to  be  the  means' 
that  the  young  king,  their  lord,  should  marry ;  and  that  the  count  of 
Hainault  and  Holland  would  send  over  one  of  his  daughters,  for  he 
would  love  her  more  dearly  on  his  account,  than  any  other  lady.     The 


fought  witllall  if  syr  Roger  Mortymer  a  lorde  of  Inglande  had  not  betraied  the  kyng,  for 
he  toke  mede  and  money  of  the  scottis,  to  thentent  they  myght  departs  pryuely  by  nyghlc 
unfoughte  with  all."— Ed. 

*  In  Rymer  there  is  an  order  from  king  Edward  to  his  treasurer  to  pay  sir  John  de  Haui- 
ault  seven  thousand  pounds,  in  pa-rt  of  fourteen  thousand,  the  subsidy  for  himself  and 
companions:  dated  York,  June28, 1327.  In  thesame  year,  dated  July  4,Williamd'Irland 
is  ordered  to  provide  carriages  for  sir  John  deHainauItandhis  company.  This  order,  &c. 
is  to  continue  hi  force  until  the  following  Michaehnas.  There  is  another  order  to  the 
treasurer  from  York,  August  20, 1327,to  pay  sir  John  de  Hainault  on  his  arrival^  in  Lon 
don,  four  thousand  pounds,  on  account  of  his  loss  in  horses,  and  to  pawn  the  jewels  ii 
the  Tower,  if  tlierewere  notasufficiencyof  money  for  the  purpose.  A  passport,  of  the 
same  date,  commanding  none  to  do  any  harm,  &c.  to  sir  John  de  Hainault.  An  order, 
signed  by  the  king  at  Evesham,  June  28, 1328,  for  seven  thousand  pounds  to  sir  John 
Je  Hainault,  as  part  of  the  fourteen  thousand  pounds. 

t  Dr.  Roger  Notthborough,  bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry.- Ashmolb. 

t  On  knights  bannerets,  translated  from  a  manuscript  which  was  m  the  Lamoignon 
library,  but  is  now  at  Hafod ;  vol.  iv.  p.  227,  first  part; 

"  Knights  bannerets  were  formerly  gentlemen  of  great  power,  by  landed  possessiooo. 
and  vassals,  of  whom  they  formed  companies  in  times  of  war :  they  wore  called  banner 
ets  fi:om  their  having  the  right  of  bearing  banners. 

"  It  was  necessary,  in  order  to  obtam  the  prerogative,  to  be  not  only  a  gentleman  b7 
name  and  arms,  but  also  to  have  for  vassals  gentlemen  who  would  follow  their  bannen 
to  the  wars,  under  the  command  of  the  banneret- 

"  Ducange  cites  an  ancient  manuscript  ceremonial,  which  points  out  the  manner  o, 
making  a  knight  banneret,  and  the  number  of  men  he  was  to  have  follow  him 

"Knights  bannerets,  according  to  father  Daniel,  do  not  appear  m  our  history  befoni 
Flu  ip  Augustus;  they  continued  until  the  formation  of  companies  of  ordonnance  bs 
Charles  the  Seventh  ;  and  from  that  period  there  -s-ere  no  longer  any  banners  or  koightl 
bannoieta. 
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lord  of  Beaumont  feasted  and  paid  many  honors  to  these  messengers 
and  commissioners  from  the  English  king.  He  then  took  them  to 
Valenciennes,  where  hi»  brother  received  them  right  honorably,  and 
gave  them  such  sumptuous  entertainments  as  would  be  tiresome  to 
lelate.  When  they  had  told  the  cause  of  their  mission,  the  count  said 
he  gave  many  thanks  to  the  king,  queen,  and  the  lords  by  whose 
counsel  they  were  sent  thither,  to  do  him  so  much  honor ;  and  who 
on  such  an  occasion  had  sent  such  able  men  that  he  most  willingly 
complied  with  their  request,  if  the  pope  and  the  holy  church  of  Rome 
were  agreeable  to  the  demand. 

This  answer  was  fully  satisfactory  to  them,  and  they  immediately 
dispatched  two  of  the  knights  and  die  clerks  to  the  pope  at  Avignon, 
to  entreat  his  dispensation  and  consent  to  this  marriage ;  for  without 
the  pope's  dispensation  it  could  not  be  done,  on  account  of  their  near 
relationship,  being  in  the  third  degree  connected,  for  their  two  mothers 
were  cousins-german,  being  the  issue  of  two  brothers.  As-  soon  as 
tliey  came  to  Avignon  their  business  was  done,  for  the  pope  and  the 
college  gave  their  consent  most  benignantly. 

When  these  gentlemen  were  returned  to  Valenciennes  from  Avig- 
non vrith  all  their  bulls,  this  marriage  was  directly  settled  and  con- 
sented to  on  each  side,  and  immediate  preparations  were  made  for 
the  dress  and  equipage  of  such  a  lady,  who  was  to  be  queen  of  Eng. 
land.  She  was  then  married  by  virtue  of  a  procuration,  which  the 
king  of  England  had  sent  thither,  and  went  on  board  a  ship  at 
Wissan,  and  landed  at  Dovjr  with  all  her  suite.  Her  uncle,  sir  John 
de  Hainault,  conducted  her  to  London,  where  she  was  crowned ;  and 
there  were  great  crowds  of  the  nobility,  and  feastings,  tournaments, 
and  sumptuous  entertainments  every  day,  which  lasted  for  three 
weeks.* 

After  some  days  sir  John  took  his  leave,  and  set  out  with  his  com- 
pany richly  loaded  with  jewels,  which  had  been  presented  to  them 
from  different  quarters.  But  few  of  our  countrymen  remained  with 
the  young  queen ;  among  whom  was  a  youth  called  Wantelet  de 
Manny,  to  attend  on  and  carve  for  her,  who  performed  afterwards  so 
many  gallant  deeds  of  arms,  in  such  various  different  places,  that  they 
are  not  to  be  counted. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

ROBERT,  KIKS  OF  SCOTLAND,  DIES. 

After  the  Scots  had  in  the  night  quitted  the  mountain,  where  the 
young  king  Edward  and  the  nobles  of  England  had  held  them  besieged, 
as  you  have  before  heard,  they  marched  twenty-two  leagues  from  that 
desert  country  without  halting,  and  crossed  the  Tyne  pretty  near  to 
Carlisle,  where  by  the  orders  of  the  chiefs  all  disbanded,  and  went  to 
their  own  homes.  Shortly  afterwards  some  of  the  lords  and  barons  so 
earnestly  solicited  the  king  of  England,  that  a  truce  was  agreed  on 
between  the  two  kings  for  three  years. 

During  this  truce,  it  happened  that  king  Robert  of  Scotland,  who 
oad  been  a  very  valiant  knight,  waxed  old,  and  was  attacked  with  so 
jevere  an  illness,t  that  he  saw  his  end  was  approaching ;  he  therefore 
summoned  together  all  the  chiefs  and  barons,  in  whom  he  most  con- 
fided, and,  after  having  told  ihem,  that  he  skould  never  get  the  better 
of  this  sickness,  he  commanded  them,  upon  their  honor  and  loyalty,  to 
keep  and  presei-ve  faithfully  and  entire  the  kingdom  for  his  son  David, 
and  obey  him  and  crown  him  king  when  he  was  of  a  proper  age,  and 
to  marry  him  with  a  lady  suitable  to  his  station. 

He  after  that  called  to  him  the  gallant  lord  James  Douglas,  and 
baid  to  him,  in  presence  of  the  others,  "  My  dear  friend  lord  James 
Douglas,  you  know  that  I  have  had  much  to  do,  and  have  suffered 
many  troubles,  during  the  time  I  have  lived,  to  support  the  rights  of 
my  crown ;  at  the  time  that  I  was  most  occupied,  I  made  a  vow,  the 
non-accomplishment  of  which  gives  me  much  uneasiness — I  vowed, 
that,  if  I  could  finish  my  wars  in  such  a.  manner,  that  I  might  have 
quiet  to  govern  peaceably,  I  would  go  and  make  war  against  the 
enemies  of  our  Lord  Jesus^Chriat,  and  the  adversaries  of  the  Christ- 
ian faith.  To  this  point  my  heart  has  always  leaned  ;  but  our  Lord 
was  not  willing,  and  gave  me  so  much  to  do  in  my  lifetime,  and  this 
last  expedition  has  lasted  so  long,  followed  by  this  heavy  sickness, 
that,  since  my  body  cannot  accomplish  what  my  heart  wishes,  I  will 
send  my  heart  in  the  stead  of  my  body  to  fulfil  my  vow.  And,  as  I 
do  not  know  any  one  knight  so  gallant  or  enterprising,  or  better 
formed  to  complete  my  intentions  than  yourself,  I  beg  and  entreat 
of  you,  dear  and  special  friend,  as  earnestly  as  I  can,  that  you  would 
have  the  goodness  to  undertake  this  expedition  for  the  love  of  me, 
and  to  acquit  my  soul  to  our  Lord  and  Saviour ;  for  I  have  that 
opinion  of  your  nobleness  and  loyalty,  that  if  you  undertake  it,  it 
cannot  fail  of  success — and  I  shall  die  more  contented  ;  but  it  must 
bo  executed  as  follows : 

"  I  will,  that  as  soon  as  I  shall  be  dead,  you  take  my  heart  from 
ray  body,  and  have  it  well  embalmed ;  you  will  also  take  aa  much 
money  from  my  treasury  as  will  appear  to  you  sufiicient  to  perform 
your  journey,  as  well  as  for  all  those  whom  you  may  choose  to  take 
with  you  in  your  train ;  you  will  then  deposit  your  charge  at  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  of  our  Lord,  where  he  was  buried,  since  my  body  cannot 


■*  The  engliBshe  cronicie  saith  this  marriage  and  coronation  of  tiie  queen  was  done  at 
YorlEO  with  moche  honour  the  sonday  in  the  euyn  of  the  coueision  of  saynt  Fauie  in  y'^ 
feye  of  our  Ijord  moccxxvii.— Lord  Bjbrnerb 

t  La  srosae  wia/od?e— leprosy. 


go  there.  You  will  not  be  sparing  of  expense — and  provide  your- 
self  with  such  company  and  such  things  as  may  be  suitable  to  youi 
rank — and  wherever  you  pass,  you  will  let  it  be  known,  that  you 
bear  the  heart  of  king  Robert  of  Scotland,  which  you  are  cariying 
beyond  seas  by  his  command,  since  his  body  cannot  go  thither." 

All  those  present  began  bewailing  bitterly ;  and  when  the  lord 
James  could  speak,  he  said, 

"  Gallant  and  noble  king,  I  return  you  a  hundred  thousand  thanks  for 
the  high  honor  you  do  me,  and  for  the  valuable  and  dear  treasure  with 
which  you  intrust  me  ;  and  I  will  most  willingly  do  all  that  you  com 
mand  me  with  the  utmost  loyalty  in  my  power ;  never  doubt  it,  how 
ever  I  may  feel  unworthy  of  such  a  high  distinction." 

The  king  replied,  "  Gallant  knight,  I  thank  you— you  promise  '' 
me  then  ?" 

"  Certainly,  sir,  most  willingly,"  answered  the  knight.  He  then 
gave  his  promise  upon  his  knighthood. 

The  king  said,  "  Thanks  be  to  God !  for  I  shall  now  die  in  peace, 
since  I  know  that  the  most  valiant  and  accomplished  knight  of  my 
kingdom  will  perform  that  for  me  which  I  am  unable  to  do  for  myself." 

Soon  afterwards  the  valiant  Robert  Bruce,  king  of  Scotland, 
departed  this  life,  on  the  7th  of  November,  1337.  His  heart  was 
embalmed,  and  his  body  buried  in  the  monastery  of  Dunfermhne. 
Shortly  after  died  also  the  noble  earl  of  Moray,  who  was  one  of  the 
most  gallant  and  powerful  princes  in  Scotland ;  he  bore  for  ar-ns, 
argent,  three  pillows  gules.* 

Early  in  the  spring,  the  lord  James  Douglas  having  made  provision 
of  everything  that  was  proper  for  his  expedition,  embarked  at  the 
port  of  Montrose,  and  sailed  directly  for  Sluys  in  Flanders,  in  order  to 
learn  if  any  one  were  going  beyond  the  sea  to  Jerusalem,  that  he  might 
join  companies.  He  remained  there  twelve  days,  and  would  not  set 
his  foot  on  shore,  but  staid  the  whole  time  on  board,  where  he  kept  a  t' 
magnificent  table,  with  music  of  trumpt  ts  and  drums,  as  if  he  had 
been  the  king  of  Scotland.  His  company  consisted  of  one  knighl 
banneret,  and  seven  others  of  the  most  valiant  knights  of  Scotland, 
without  counting  the  rest  of  his  household.  His  plate  was  of  gold  and 
silver,  consisting  of  pots,  basins,  porringers,  cups,  bottles,  barrels,  and 
other  such  things.  He  had  hkewise  twonty-six  young  and  gallant 
esquires  of  the  best  families  in  Scotland  to  wait  on  him ;  and  all  those 
who  came  to  visit  him  were  handsomely  served  with  two  sorts  of 
wine,  and  two  sorts  of  spices — I  mean  those  of  a  certain  rank.  Ai 
last,  after  staying  at  Shiys  twelve  days,  he  heard  that  Alphonso,  king 
of  Spain,  was  waging  war  against  the  Saracen  king  of  Granada.  He 
considered  that  if  he  should  go  thither  he  should  employ  his  time  and 
journey  according  to  the  late  king's  wishes ;  and  when  he  should 
have  finished  there  he  would  proceed  further  to  complete  that  with 
which  he  was  charged.  He  made  sail  therefore  toward  Spain,  and 
landed  first  at  Valencia ;  thence  he  went  straight  to  the  king  of  Spain, 
who  was  with  his  army'on  the  frontiers,  very  near  the  Saracen  king 
of  Granada. 

It  happened,  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  lord  James  Douglas,  that 
the  king  of  Spain  issued  forth  into  tlie  fields,  to  malce  his  ap. 
preaches  nearer  the  enemy ;  the  king  of  Granada  did  the  same ; 
and  each  king  could  easily  distinguish  the  other's  banners,  and  they 
both  began  to  set  their  armies  in  array.  The  lord  James  placed 
himself  and  his  company  on  one  side,  to  make  better  work,  and  a 
more  powerful  effort.  When  he  perceived  that  the  battalions  on  each 
side  were  fully  arranged,  and  that  of  the  king  of  Spain  in  motion, 
he  imagined  they  were  about  to  begin  the  onset ;  and  as  he  always 
wished  to  be  among  the  first  rather  than  last  on  such  occasions,  he 
and  all  his  company  stuck  their  spurs  into  their  horses,  until  they 
were  in  the  midst  of  the  king  of  Granada's  battalion,  and  made  a 
furious  attack  on  the  Saracens.  He  thought  that  he  should  be  sup. 
ported  by  the  Spaniards  ;  but  in  this  he  was  mistaken,  for  not  one 
that  day  followed  hi6  example.  The  gallant  knight  and  all  his  com- 
panions were  surrounded  by  the  enemy  ;  they  performed  prodigies  of 
valor ;  but  they  were  of  no  avail,  as  they  were  all  killed.  It  was  a 
great  misfortune  that  they  were  not  assisted  by  the  Spaniards.t 

*  Thomas  Randolph,  first  earl  of  Moray,  was  very  eminent  in  tlie  reign  of  Robert. 
Bruce,  who  granted  him  tire  earldom  of  IWoray,  togetlier  witli  the  seigniory  of  tlie  Isle 
of  Man,  as  a  fief,  and  great  estates  in  Scotland,  about  the  year  1315.  fie  was  appointed 
by  the  parliament  in  1315  governor  of  Scotland,  in  the  probable  event  of  the  minority  of 
the  successor,  and  entered  on  that  office  on  tiie  death  of  Robert. 

Lord  Hailcs  says,  in  his  Annals  of  Scotland,  anno  1332  :  "  Randolph,  in  consequence 
of  tlie  English  prepar.ations,  assembled  .an  army,  and  advanced  to  Colbranspath,  on  the 
frontier  of  East  Lothian  ;  but  having  received  intelligence  of  the  naval  armament,  he 
marched  northwards,  to  provide  for  tlie  defence  of  the  interior  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Amid  the  excruciating  pains  of  a  confirmed  stone,  he  ceased  not  to  discharge  the 
dutiesofhfe  office  with  activity  and  vigilance.  He  expired  on  the  march  C20th  July.) 
A  man  he  was  to  be  remembered  while  integrity,  prudence,  and  valor,  are  held  in 
esteem  among  men.'* 

I  have  quoted  the  above  as  a  more  probable  reason  for  b.o  death  than  the  report  of 
some  of  the  chroniclers,  who  have  said  he  was  poisoned  by  a  monk,  with  the  knowledge 
of  Edward  III.  Lord  Hallos  has  added  a  note  to  this  passage,  vol.  ii ,  p.  146,  which 
completely  disproves  it. 

t  Mariana  says,  hb.xv.  cap.  21,  that  the  king  of  Arragon,  although  joined  in  alliance 
with  the  king  of  Castile  against  the  Moors,  did  not  bring  his  troops  to  the  field. 

Lord  Hailes's  Annals  of  Scotland,  anno  1330 ;  "  The  detached  troops  fought  with 
equal  advantage,  and  the  Moorish  cavalry  fled.  Douglas  with  his  companions  eagerly 
pursued  the  Saracens.  Taking  the  casket  from  his  neck,  which  contained  the  heart  of 
Bruce,  he  threw  it  before  him  and  cried.  ' '  JVom  tioss  thou  onward  as  tliou  wast  want, 
and  Dmiglas  will  follow  thee,  or  die  /'  The  fugitives  rallied— surrounded  and  over- 
whelmedhy  superior  numbers,  Douglas  fell,  while  attempting  to  rescue  sir  William  St. 
Clare,  of  EosHn,  who  shared  his  Ikte.  Robert  and  Walter  Logan,  both  of  them  knights, 
were  slain  with  Douglas.    His  friend,  sir  William  Koith,  having  had  his  arm  b>AA 
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About  this  time  many  of  the  nobles  and  others,  desirous  of  a  settled 
peace  between  the  Scots  and  English,  proposed  a  marriage  between 
the  young  king  of  Scotland  and  the  sister  of  the  king  of  England. 
This  marriage  was  concluded  and  solemnized  at  Berwick,  with  great 
feasts  and  rejoicings  on  both  sides. 


CHAPTER    XXI. 

PHILIP   OF  VALOIS    CROWNED   KIMS  OP    FKANCE. 

Charles,  king  of  France,  son  of  Philip  the  Fair,  had  been  tnnce 
married,  and  yet  died  without  heirs  male.  The  first  of  his  wives,  a 
daughter  of  the  count  of  Artois,  was  one  of  tne  most  beautiful  women 
In  the  world ;  however,  she  kept  her  marriage  vow  so  ill,  and  be. 
haved  so  badly,  that  she  was  long  confined  in  prison  at  Chateau 
Gaillard,  before  her  husband  was  king.  When  the  kingdom  of 
France  devolved  upon  him,  he  was  crowned  by  the  twelve  peers  of 
France  and  all  the  barons,  who  were  not  willing  that  such  a  kingdom 
should  be  deprived  of  male  heirs ;  they  therefore  strdngly  recom- 
mended his  marrying  again,  with  which  he  complied,  and  took  to  wife 
the  daughter  of  the  emperor  Heniy  of  Luxemburgh,  sister  to  the  gal- 
lant king  of  Bohemia.  His  fii-st  man-iage,  with  the  lady  in  prison, 
was  dissolved  by  the  pope  of  that  day.  By  this  second  wife,  the  lady 
of  Luxemburgh,  who  was  modest  and  prudent,  the  king  had  a  son, 
who  died  very  young,  and  the  mother  soon  afterwards,  at  Issoudun, 
in  Berry.  The  cause  of  their  deaths  was  much  suspected,  and  many 
wore  inculpated  in  it,  and  privily  punished. 

The  king  was  afterwards  married  a  third  time,  to  the  daughter  of 
his  uncle,  Lewis,  count  of  Evreux  and  sister  to  the  king  of  Navarre. 
She  was  called  queen  Joan.  She  was  soon  afterwards  with  child,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  king  fell  sick  on  his  death-bed.  When  he  per- 
ceived that  he  could  not  recover,  he  ordered,  that,  if  the  child  should 
be  a  son,  Philip  of  Valois,  his  cousin,  should  be  his  guardian,  and 
regent  of  the  whole  kingdom,  until  such  time  as  his  son  should  be  of 
age  to  reign ;  that,  if  it  should  happen  to  be  a  girl,  then  the  twelve 
peers  and  great  barons  were  to  assemble  to  take  counsel  together, 
and  ,0  give  the  kingdom  to  him  who  appeared  to  them  to  have  the 
clearest  right.  About  Easter  1326,  the  king  died ;  and  it  was  not 
long  before  the  queen  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  beautiful  girl. 

The  twelve  peers  and  barons  of  France  assembled  at  Paris  without 
delay,  and  gave  the  kingdom,  with  one  consent,  to  Philip  of  Valois. 
Thev  oassed  by  the  queen  of  England,  and  the  king  her  son,  although 
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Philip  dk  Valois,  King  of  France— From  .in  ancient  picture,  engraved  in 
Mezernay's  History  of  France. 

she  was  cnusin-german  to  the  king  last  deceased ;  for  they  said,  thnt 
the  kingdom  of  France  was  of  such  great  nobleness,  that  it  ought  not 

vviiB  detuined  from  Hie  battle.  His  few  surviving  connpanions  found  ids  body  in  the 
fiuld,  tocetJier  with  the  casltet,  and  reverently  conveyed  them  to  Scotland.  The  remains 
if  Douglas  were  interred  in  the  sepulchre  of  his  fatliere,  in  the  church  of  Douglas,  and 
die  heart  of  Uruce  was  deposited  .it  Melrose, 

"  Ffis  natural  son,  Archibald  Douglas,  erected  a  marble  monument  to  his  memory  ; 
but  his  countrymen  have  more  effectually  perpetuated  his  fame,  by  bestowing  on  him 
-he  name  of  the  good  sir  James  Douglas.'  Fordun  reports,  that  Douglas  was  thirteen 
uines  defeated  in  battle,  and  fifty-seven  times  victorious. 

"  Perhaps  my  readers  will  not  dislike  to  see  the  portrait  of  Douglas,  drawn  by  Bar- 
»il-,  p.  13. 

"  In  visage  was  he  some  deal  gray. 

And  had  black  hair,  as  I  heard  say  ; 

But  then,  of  limbs  he  was  well  made. 

With  bones  great,  and  shoulders  braid ; 

His  body  well  made  and  lenzie. 

As  they  that  saw  him  said  to  me. 

When  he  was  biyth,  he  was  lovely 

And  meek,  and  sweet  in  company  ; 

But  who  in  battle  might  him  see. 

Another  countenance  had  he ; 

And  in  his  speech  he  lispt  some  deal. 

But  that  set  him  right  wonder  we'l." 


to  fall  by  Succession  to  a  female.  They  crowned  the  lord  Philip  king 
of  France,  at  Rheims,  the  Trinity  Sunday  following.  Immediately 
he  summoned  his  barons  and  men-at-arms,  and  went  with  a  power- 
ful army  to  Cassel,  to  make  war  upon  the  Flemings,  especially  those 
of  Bruges,  Ypres,  and  of  the  Franc,*  who  would  not  willingly  obey 
their  lord,  the  count  of  Flanders,  but  rebelled  against  him,  and  had 
driven  him  out  of  the  country,  so  that  he  could  reside  nowhere  but 
at  Ghent,  and  there  miserable  enough. 

King  Philip  discomfited  full  twelve  thousand  Flemings,t  who  had 
for  their  captain  one  Colin  Dannequin,  a  bold  and  courageous  man. 
The  above  mentioned  Flemings  had  put  the  garrison  of  Cassel  under 
the  command  of  the  aforesaid  towns,  and  at  their  charges,  to  guard 
the  frontiers  at  that  place.  I  will  inform  you  how  the  Flemings  were 
defeated  and  all  through  their  own  bad  conduct. 


CHAPTER    XXII. 

THE   BATTLE  OF  CASSEL,   IK  FLANDEES. 

Those  that  were  in  the  garrison  at  Cassel  set  out  one  day,  about 
vespers,  with  a  design  to  defeat  the  king  and  all  his  army.  They 
marched  very  quietly  without  noise  in  three  divisions ;  the  first  of 
which  advanced  straight  to  the  tents  of  the  king,  and  was  near  sur. 
prising  him,  as  he  was  seated  at  supper,  as  well  as  his  whole  house- 
hold. The  second  went  to  the  tents  of  the  king  of  Bohemia,  and 
almost  found  him  in  the  same  situation.  The  third  division  attacked 
the  quarters  of  the  count  of  Hainault,  and  nearly  surprised  him  :-they 
pressed  him  so  closely,  that  he  and  his  people  had  scarce  time  to  arm 
themselves ;  and  the  lord  of  Beaumont,  his  brother,  and  his  company, 
were  in  a  similar  situation.  All  the  three  divisions  came  so  quickly 
up  to  the  tents,  that  neither  the  lords  nor  soldiers  had  time  to  assem- 
ble or  properly  arm  themselves,  and  they  would  all  have  been  slain, 
if  it  had  not  been,  as  it  were,  a  miracle  of  God :  but  by  his  grace, 
each  of  these  lords  defeated  their  enemies,  and  so  completely,  that, 
in  the  space  of  an  hour,  out  of  twelve  thousand  Flemings  not  one 
escaped.  Their  captain  was  also  killed.  Nor  did  any  of  these  lords 
receive  any  intelligence  of  the  other  until  the  business  was  finished. 
Of  all  the  Flemings  not  one  turned  his  back;  but  they  were  all 
slaughtered  on  the  spot  and  lay  in  three  large  heaps,  one  upon  tho 
other.  This  battle  happened  in  the  year  of  grace  1328,  on  St.  Bar 
tholomew's  day. 

The  French  then  came  to  Cassel,  and  placed  there  the  banners  of 
France,  the  town  having  surrendered  to  the  king.  Afterwards  Pope, 
ringue,  and  then  Ypres,  and  all  the  castlewick  of  Bergues  followed, 
and  received  the  count  Lewis  their  lord,  and  swore  fidelity  and  loy- 
alty to  him  for  the  time  to  come.  The  king  soon  after  set  out  with 
liis  troops  toward  Paris,  where,  in  the  neighborhood,  he  staid  some 
time.  He  was  much  praised  and  honored  for  this  enterprise,  and  for 
the  service  he  had  rendered  to  the  count  Lewis,  his  brother.  He 
lived  in  great  prosperity  and  increased  the  royal  power.  No  king 
of  France,  it  was  said   had  ever  kept  so  royal  a  state  as  king  Philip 


CHAPTER    XXIII 

THE  EARL  OF  KENT  AND  SIR  ROGER  MORTIMER  PUT  TO  DEATH 

The  young  king  Edward  of  England  was  governed  for  a  long  time, 
;is  you  have  before  seen,  by  the  counsels  of  his  mother,  the  earl  of 
Kent  his  uncle,  and  sir  Roger  Mortimer ;  at  last  a  jealousy  arose 
between  the  earl  of  Kent  and  sir  Roger,  insomuch  that  sir  Roger, 
with  the  consent  of  the  queen  moiher,  gave  the  king  to  understand 
that  the  earl  of  Kent  would  shorten  his  life  by  poison,  if  he  was  not 
upon  his  guard,  to  inherit  the  kingdom  as  the  next  heir ;  for  the  young 
brother  of  the  king,  called  .fohn  of  Elthain,  was  lately  dead.t  King 
Edward  believed  these  tales  but  too  readily,  and  ordered  his  uncle, 
the  earl  of  Kent,  to  be  arrested  and  publicly  beheaded,  before  any 
could  come  to  intercede  for  him.  The  whole  country  were  much 
concerned  at  it,  and  bore  an  ill  will  to  the  lord  Mortimer  ever  after 
Not  long  after,  great  infamy  fell  upon  the  queen  mother — ^whether 
with  just  cause  or  not  I  am  ignorant,  but  it  was  commonly  said,  that 
she  wa=  with  child,  and  in  this  was  the  lord  Mortimer  inculpat.ed 
The  king  was  likewise  informed,  that  the  lord  Mortimer  had  been 
the  author  of  all  the  charges  respecting  the  earl  of  Kent,  and  conse. 
quendy  was  the  author  of  his  death,  through  jealousy ;  and  that  the 
whole  country  believed  him  loyal  and  honest. 

The  king  then  ordered  the  lord  Mortimer  to  be  arrested  and  brought 
to  London,  before  him  and  a  very  great  number  of  barons  and  nobles 
of  the  realm.  A  knight,  by  the  king's  command,  recited  all  the  deeds 
of  the  lord  Mortimer,  from.a  declaration  which  he  held  in  his  hand. 
Every  one  was  then  asked,  by  way  of  counsel,  what  sentence  should 
be  passed.     Judgment  was  soon  given ;  for  each  had  perfect  know- 


»  "  Le  Franc,  Franconatus,  Terra  Franca.  It  is  part  of  French  Flanders,  and  was 
yielded  to  the  French  by  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees ;  it  comprehends  the  bailiwicks  of 
Bourb>n-.  lie  LMie,  St.  Winox.andFurnes,  and  besidesthejjapital  towns  of  these  baili- 
wicks, those  of  Dunkirk  and  Gravelines."— .DictioTWMij-/!  ofographique,  par  Baddean, 

t  Lord  Berners  here  and  in  the  previous  chapter  says  sixteen  thousand ;  Dr.  Sauvajo 
has  twelve  thousand  in  one  place  and  sixteen  thousand  in  another. 

J  Froissart  misUkes-  John  of  Eltham  lived  more  than  six  yea  re  after  the  death  of  th« 
earl  of  Kent.  There  were,  besides  his  elder  brother,  Thomiis  of  Brotherton,  carl  of  Nor- 
folk liviiu  as  well  as  the  two  sisters  of  the  king,  Joan  and  Elwinor 
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ledge  of  the  facts,  from  report  and  good  information.  ThSy  replied 
to  the  king's  question,  that  he  ought  to  suifer  the  same  death  as  sir 
Hugh  Spencer,  which  sentence  had  neither  delay  of  execution  or 
mercy.  He  was  immediately  drawn  upon  a  hurdle  through  the  city 
of  London,  and  placed  on  a  ladder  in  the  midst  of  the  market-place  ; 
when  he  had  his  private  parts  cut  off,  and  cast  into  a  fire,  because  he 
had  thought  and  acted  ti-easonably.  His  body  was  then  quartered, 
and  sent  to  the  four  principal  cities  in  England ;  his  head  remained 
in  London*.  The  king,  soon  after,  by  the  advice  of  his  council, 
ordered  his  mother  to  be  confined  in  a.  goodly  castle,  and  gave  her 
plenty  of  ladies  to  wait  and  attend  on  her,  as  well  as  knights  and 
esquires  of  honor.  He  made  her  a  handsome  allowance  to  keep  and 
maintain  the  state  she  had  been  used  to ;  but  forbade  that  she  should 
ever  go  out  or  show  herself  abroad,  except  at  certain  times,  when  any 
shows  were  exhibited  in  the  court  of  the  castle  The  queen  thus 
passed  |her  time  there  meekly ;  and  the  king,  her  solf,  visited  her  twice 
or  thrice  a  year.  \/ 

CHAPTER    XXIV. 

KING  EDWARD  PATS  HOMAQE  TO  THE  KINS  OF  FRANCE  FOR  THE  DDCHY 
OF   SUIENNE. 

After  king  Edward  had  administered  these  two  great  acts  of  just- 
ice, t  he  took  new  counsellors,  the  wisest  and  best  beloved  by  his 
people.  About  a  year  after  the  coronation  of  king  Philip  of  France, 
when  all  the  barons  and  tenants  of  the  crown  had  done  him  fealty 
and  homage,  except  the  young  king  Edward,  who  had  neither  ap- 
peared, nor  had  even  been  summoned,  the  king  of  France,  by  the 
advice  of  his  council,  sent  to  him  the  lord  of  Ancenis,  the  lord  of 
Beausault,  and  two  clerks  learned  in  the  laws,  and  of  the  parliament 
of  Paris,  named  master  Peter  of  Orleans,  and  master  Peter  of  Maisiers. 
These  four  left  Paris,  and  travelled  on  to  Wissan,  where  they  em- 
barked, passed  over,  and  landed  at  Dover ;  there  they  remained  one 
whole  day,  waiting  for  the  disembarkation  of  their  horses  and  baggage. 
Then  they  went  forward  and  came  to  Windsor,  where  the  king  and 
queen  resided.  They  sent  to  inform  the  king  of  the  cause  of  their 
journey ;  when  king  Edward,  to  do  honor  to  his  cousin  the  king  of 
France,  invited  them  to  his  presence,  and  treated  them  with-much 
favor.  After  they  had  delivered  their  message  to  the  king,  he  replied, 
that  he  had  not  then  his  council  with  him,  but  he  would  send  for  them, 
and  they  might  now  return  to  London,  where  such  an  answer  would 
be  given  to  them  as  should  be  sufficient.  Upon  hearing  this,  and  after 
they  had  dined,  to  their  great  satisfaction,  in  the  king's  apartment, 
they  set  out,  and  lay  that  night  at  Coldbrook:  the  next  day  they 
arrived  in  London, 

The  king  did  not  delay  long  in  following  them,  but  came  to  his 
palace  of  Westminster,  and  ordered  his  council  to  assemble.  They 
sent  for  the  messengers  from  France,  who,  when  they  had  told  why 
they  were  come,  and  had  given  the  letters  sent  by  the  king  their  lord, 
withdrew.  The  king  having  asked  of  his  council  what  was  to  be 
done,  it  was  resolved  to  give  an  answer  according  to  the  ordinances 
and  style  of  his  predecessors,  and  that  the  bishop  of  London  should 
deliver  it,  which  was  done  as  follows :  "  Gentlemen,  who  are  come 
hereby  the  orders  of  the  king  of  France,  I  bid  you  welcome :  we  have 
heard  your  speech,  and  read  your  letters.  We  inform  you,  that  we 
advise  the  king,  our  lord,  to  pass  over  to  France  to  see  his  cousin, 
who  so  kindly  has  sent  to  him ;  and,  moreover,  to  perform  his  homage 
and  loyalty,  for  in  truth  he  is  bounden  to  it  by  his  duty.  You  will  tell 
the  king,  your  lord,  that  our  king  and  master  will  shortly  be  with  him, 
and  do  all  that  is  proper  and  right  for  him  to  do." 

After  the  messengers  had  been  well  entertained,  and  received  many 
rich  presents  and  jeweb  from  the  king,  they  took  their  leave,  and 
returned  to  Paris,  where  they  found  king  Philip,  to  whom  they  related 
all  that  had  passed.  The  king  said,  he  should  be  very  happy  to  receive 
his  cousin,  king  Edward,  whom  he  had  never  seen.  When  this  news 
was  spread  over  France,  drakes,  counts,  and  all  the  nobility,  made 
great  and  rich  preparations,  t  The  king  of  France  sent  letters  to  king 
Charles  of  Bohemia  and  the  king  of  Navan-e,  to  inform  them  of  the 
day  that  the  king  of  England  was  expected  to  appear,  and  to  desire 
they  would  be  present.  Accordingly  they  came  in  very  great  mag- 
nificence. The  king  of  France  was  advised  to  receive  the  king  of 
Bngland  in  the  city  of  Amiens.  There  were  great  preparations  made 
to  get  apartments,  houses,  and  provision  for  him  and  his  attendants, 
as  well  as  for  the  kings  of  Bohemia  and  Navarre,  who  were  provided 
for  by  him,  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  The  dukes  of  Bourbon  and 
Lorraine,  and  lord  John  of  Artois,  were  to  be  there,  with  upward  of 
three  thousand  horse ;  and  the  king  of  England's  suite  was  to  consist 
of  six  hundred  horse. 

The  young  king  did  not  forget,  in  this  journey  to  France,  to  equip 
hhnself  becoming  his  rank :  he  set  out  from  England,  accompanied  by 
two  bishops  with  the  bishop  of  London ;  t  four  earls — Henry,  earl  of 


*  Tliis  is  not  correct.  His  body,  after  banging  for  two  days  and  two  nights  by-tlie 
king's  special  command,  tbrough  his  favor,  was  granted  to  the  Friais  Minors,  or  Gray 
Friars,  in  London,  who  buried  him  in  their  church,  now  called  Glirist  Church ;  whence, 
many  years  afterwards,  it  wa»  translated  to  Wigmore.— Duqd/lle. 

t  liOrd  Berners  says  "  executions ;"  a  filter  tenn.  The  death  of  the  earl  of  Kent  can 
scarcely  be  deemed  an  act  of  justice.  The  original  reads—"  ces  daux  grans  justices,* 
winch  .ast  word  is  properly  rendered  executions. 

X  Dr.  Stephen  Gravesend,  bishop  of  London ;  Dr.  John  Stri^tford,  bishop  of  Wuiches- 
^c ;  Pr.  Henry  3urwash,  bishop  of  Lincoln 


Derby,  his  cousin-german,  son  of  Tliomas,  earl  of  Lancaster,,  his 
uncle,  surnamed  Wryneck,  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  the  earl  of  Warwick, 
the  earl  of  Hereford ;  and  six  barons— lord  Reginald  Cobham,  lord 
Thomas  Wager,  the  marshal  of  England,  lord  Percy,  the  lord  of 
Manny,  lord  Mowbray,  and  more  than  forty  other  nobles  and  knights  • 

There  were  upward  of  a  thousand  horse  attending  on  and  provided 
for  by  the  king.  They  were  two  days  in  passing  from  Dover  to  Wis. 
san.  Then  the  king  and  his  company  rode  to  Boulogne,  where  he 
staid  one  day — it  was  about  mid-August  when  the  king  arrived  at 
Boulogne,  t 

News  being  soon  carried  to  king  Philip,  that  the  Icing  of  England 
was  at  Boulogne,  he  directly  sent  his  constable,  and  a  number  of 
knights,  to  meet  him ;  they  found  him  at  Montreuil  sur  Mer.  After 
many  congratulations  and  professions  of  ove,  the  king  of  England 
rode  on,  accompanied  by  the  constable,  and  he  and  all  his  company 
arrived  at  Amiens,  where  Icing  Philip  was  in  all  pomp  ready  to  re- 
ceive him,  attended  by  the  kings  of  Bohemia,  Majorca,  and  Navarre, 
and  a  number  of  dukes,  counts,  barons,  and  other  nobles.  The  twelve 
peers  of  France  were  also  present,  as  well  to  do  personal  honor  to 
the  king  of  England,  as  to  be  witnesses  when  he  should  perform  his 
homage. 

The  king  of  England  was  most  magnificently  received,  and  he  and 
his  company  remained  there  fifteen  days,  during  which  time  many 
cojofeTences  were  held  and  ordinances  framed. 
>yi_appeats  to  me,  that  king  Edward  at  that  time  did  homage  by 
mouth  and  words,  but  without  placing  his  hands  in  the  hands  of  the 
king  of  France,  or  any  prince,  prelate,  or  deputy  doing  it  for  him. 
And  the  king  of  England,  by  the  advice  of  his  council,  would  not 
proceed  further  in  this  business,  until  he  should  be  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  have  examined  the  privileges  of  old  times,  to  clear  up  this 
homage,  and  see  by  what  means  a  king  of  England  was  a  vassal  to 
thekingofFran^/'^K.    W'  «^^^i  /H*^*'''*"^*' 

The  king  o£JPr!nice  replied,  "  CovEin,  we  do  nof  wish  to  deceive 
you ;  what  you  have  hitherto  done  has  been  very  agreeable  to  us,  and 
we  will  wait  until  you  shall  have  returned  into  your  owu  country  and 
seen,  from  the  deeds  of  your  predecessors,  \yhat  you  ought  to  do." 

The  king  of  England,  taking  a  friendly  leave  of  the  king  of  France, 
and  of  the  other  princes  who  were  present,  returned  to  England.  He 
journeyed  on  to  Windsor,  where  the  queen  received  liim  with  much 
pleasure.  She  made  inquiries  after  king  Philip  her  uncle  and  after 
her  other  relations  in  France.  The  king,  hei  husband, !  elated  to  hei 
all  that  had  passed,  and  the  particulars  of  his  magnificent  reception, 
and  the  great  honors  that  were  paid  to  him  in  France ;  which  were 
such  that  no  other  country  could  pretend  to  do  the  like. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  king  of  France  sent  into  England  the  fol- 
lowing privy  councillors :  the  bishops  of  Chartres  and  of  Beauvais,  the 
lord  Louis  de  Clermont,  the  duke  de  Bourbon,  the  count  de  Harcourt, 
the  count  de  Tancarville,  and  other  knights  and  clerks  learned  in 
the  laws,  to  attend  the  conference  that  was  to  be  holden  at  London 
on  the  subject  above  mentioned.  The  king  of  England  had  exam- 
ined in  what  manner  his  predecessors  had  done  their  homage  for 
what  they  held  in  Acquitaine,  of  which  they  were  styled  dukes. 
Many  in  England  murmured,  that  their  king  should  do  homage  to 
Philip,  who  had  not  so  near  a  right  to  the  crown  of  France  as  him. 
self.  Neither  the  king  nor  his  council  was  ignorant  of  this  ;  how- 
ever, a  great  parliament  and  assembly  were  holden  on  the  subject  of 
his  homage.  The  embassadors  from  the  king  of  France  remained 
all  the  winter,  till  the  month  of  May  following,  without  being  able 
to  obtain  any  definitive  answer.  At  last,  the  king  of  England,  in 
conformity  to  his  privileges,  in  which  he  put  much  faith,  was  advised 
to  write  letters  in  the  manner  of  patents,  sealed  with  his  great  seal, 
acknowledging  what  kind  of  homage  he  owed,  and  ought  to  pay  to 
the  king  of  France,  which  letters  were  in  the  following  terms : 

"  Edward,  by  the  grace  of  God  king  of  England,  lord  of  Ireland 
and  duke  of  Acquitaine,  to  all  by  whom  these  letters  shall  be  seer' 
and  heard,  greeting. 

"  We  make  known,  that  when  we  paid  our  homage  to  our  excel, 
lent  and  well-beloved  lord  and  cousin,  Philip,  king  of  France,  at 
Amiens,  it  was  required  by  him  of  us,  that  we  should  acknowledge 
such  homage  to  be  liege,  and  that  we,  in  paying  him  sach  homage, 
should  promise  expressly  to  be  faithful  and  true  to  him— which  things 
we  did  not  then  do,  as  we  were  ignorant  if  they  were  due,  and  only 
paid  him  general  homage  in  such  terms,  as  saying,  we  entered  into 
his  homage  in  the  same  manner  as  our  predecessors,  the  dukes  of 
Guienne,  had  in  former  days  entered  into  homage  to  the  kino-s  of 
France  who  for  that  time  were,  and  being  since  better  informed  as 
to  the  trutn,  acknowledge  by  these  presents,  that  the  homage,  which 
we  paid  to  the  king  of  France  in  the  city  of  Amiens,  by  general  woids, 
was,  IS,  and  ought  to  be  considered  as  liege  homage,  and  that  we  owe 
him  loyalty  and  truth,  as  duke  of  Acquitaine,  peer  of  France,  earl  of 
Poitou,  and  Montreuil ;  and  we  promise  to  bear  him  loyalty  and  truth. 
1  hat  trom  henceforward  no  more  disputes  may  arise,  we  promise  for 
ourselves  and  our  successors,  dukes  of  Acqmlaine,  that  the  above 
mennoned  homage  shall  be  performed  in  the  manner  tollowing  • 

"  The  king  of  England,  as  duke  of  Acquitaine,  shall  hold  his  hands 


*  See  Eymer.  anno  1329.  for  the  names  of  those  who  passed  over  to  France  with  kimi 

t  In  Kymer  there  is  a  memoranaum  tbM  tlie  king  embarked  ot  D  >,-«  sj.  Pjxdm.  ai 
mi()day,  the  gfitt)  of  May,  ISO.  '*«<«».  w 
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J  llie  hands  of  the  king  of  France  ;  and  the  person  v/ho  shall  address 
uis  speech  to  the  king  of  England  as  duke  of  Acquitaine,  and  who 
shall  speak  for  the  king  of  France,  shall  say  thus :  You  become 
liegeman  to  the  king  my  lord,  here  present,  as  duke  of  Acquitaine, 
and  a  peer  of  France ;  and  you  promise  to  bear  him  faith  and  loyalty 
— Say  Yea :  and  the  king  of  England,  duk?  of  Guienne,  as  well  as 
all  their  successors,  shall  say  Yea :  and  then  the  king  of  France  shall 
receive  the  king  of  England,  duke  of  Guienne,  by  faith  and  mouth, 
saving  any  other  their  reciprocal  rights. 

"  Moreover,  when  the  said  king  and  duke  shall  enter  upon  his 
homage  to  the  king  of  France  for  the  earldoms  of  Poitou  and  Mon- 
trouil,  he  shall  put  his  hands  into  the  hands  of  the  king  of  France 
for  the  earldoms  of  Poitou  and  Montreuil ;  and  the  person  who  shall 
speak  for  the  king  of  France  shall  address  these  words  to  the  king 
as  earl,  and  say  as  follows :  You  become  liegeman  to  the  king  my 
lord,  here  present,  as  earl  of  Poitou  and  Montreuil,  and  you  promise 
to  be  faithful  and  loyal  to  him — Say  Yea :  and  the  king,  as  count  of 
Poitou  and  Montreuil,  shall  say  Yea :  and  then  the  king  of  France 
shall  receive  the  said  king  and  earl  as  liegeman  by  faith  and  mouth, 
saving  any  other  his  right.  And  in  this  manner  shall  all  future 
homages  be  paid.  For  this  cause  we  deliver,  for  us  and  our  succes- 
sors, dukes  of  Guienne,  after  homages  done,  letters  patent,  sealed 
with  our  great  seal,  if  the  king  of  France  shall  require  it ;  and  with 
this  we  promise  to  keep  on  our  faith  the  peace  and  concord  most 
amicably  between  the  lungs  of  France  and  the  above  mentioned 
kings  of  England,  dukes  of  Guienne."* 

These  letters  were  carried  to  France  by  the  aforesaid  lords,  and 
the  king  of  France  ordered  them  to  be  preserved  in  his  chancery. 


CHAPTER    XXV; 

KOBEKT,   COUNT    D'ARTOIS,    BANISHED    FEAMCE. 

Robert,  count  d'Artois,  was  the  man  above  all  others  who  had  most 
assisted  king  Philip  to  gain  possession   of  the  crown ;  he  was  one 
of  the  wisest  and  greatest  barons  in  France, 
of  the  highest  birth,  being  descended  from 
kings.     His  wife  was  sister-german  to  Philip, 
whose  special  companion  and  friend  he  had  _^^ 

been  in  all  his  fortunes;  and  for  the  space 
of  three  years  he  managed  everything  in 
France — so  that  nothing  was  done  without 
ais  knowledge. 

It  happened  afterwards,  that  king  Philip 
look  a  violent  hatred  against  the  lord  Robert, 
on  account  of  a  suit,  which  was  brought  before 
him,  that  regarded  the  county  of  Artois ;  and 
the  said  lord  Robert  was  desirous  of  obtaining 
it  by  means  of  a  letter  that  he  produced,  and 
which,  by  all  accounts,  was  forged.  Had  he 
been  arrested  in  the  first  movements  of  the 
king's  anger,  he  would  infallibly  have  benn 
put  to  death ;  he  therefore  thought  it  prudent 
fo  quit  the  kingdom  of  France,  and  go  to  his 
nephew,  earl  John,  at  Naniur.  The  king 
ordered  his  sister,  wife  of  lord  Robert,  and 
her  two  sons,  his  nephews,  John  and  Charles, 
to  be  arrested  and  shut  up  in  a  close  prison, 
out  of  which  he  swore  they  should  never  come 
as  long  as  he  lived ;  and  since  that  time, 
though  many  spoke  in  their  behalf,  they  had 
Qot  greater  liberty,  for  which  he  was  after, 
wards  much  blamed  behind  his  back. 

The  king,  in  his  warmth,  sent  to  Raoul, 
bishop  of  Liege,  begging  of  him  to  challenge  and  make  war  upon  the 
carl  of  Namur,  if  he  did  not  put  away  the  lord  Robert  from  his  court. 

The  bishop,  who  loved  exceedingly  the  king  of  France,  and  little 
respected  his  neighbors,  did  immediately  as  the  king  desired.  The 
eaii  of  Namur  was  therefore  advised  to  send  away  the  lord  Robert, 
which  he  did  much  against  his  inclinations.  Lord  Robert  then  went 
to  his  cousin,  the  duke  of  Brabant,  who  received  him  with  great  joy, 
and  gave  him  every  comfort. 

As  soon  as  the  king  knew  it,  he  sent  to  say,  that,  if  he  supported 
him,  or  suffered  him  to  remain  in  his  territories,  he  should  not  have 
a  worse  enemy  than  himself,  and  that  he  would  oppress  him  by 
svery  means  in  his  power.  The  duke,  upon  this,  sent  him  very  ■  ri- 
fately  to  Argentau,  until  he  should  know  in  what  manner  the  k  ng 
would  take  it.  The  king,  who  had  spies  everywhere,  was  soon 
mformed  of  what  had  passed  in  Brabant ;  and  was  so  vexed,  that  he 
stimulated  by  money  the  Idng  of  Bohemia,  who  was  oousin-gcrman 
to  the  duke,  the  bishop  of  Liege,  the  archbishop  of  Cologne,  the 
duke  of  Gueldres,  the  marquis  Juliers,  the  earl  of  Bar,  the  lords  of 
liOS  and  Fauquemont,  and  many  other  lords,  who  were  soon  allied 
ogether  against  the  duke,  whom  they  challenged,  and  entered  his 
brritories  near  Esbaing.  They  advanced  as  far  as  Hannut,  and  burnt 
Jie  country  at  two  different  times,  according  to  their  pleasure.     The 


king  of  France  sent  with  them  the  earl  of  Eu,  his  constable,  with  a 
great  company  of  men-at-arms.  The  earl  William  of  Hainault  then 
thought  it  time  to  interfere,  and  sent  the  countess,  his  lady,  who  wae 
sister  to  king  Philip,  and  the  lord  of  Beaumont,  his  brother,  to  France, 
to  intercede  with  the  king  for  a  respite  and  truce  between  him  and 
the  duke  of  Brabant.  The  king  made  many  difficulties,  but  at  last 
consented,  upon  condition  that  the- duke  should  submit  himself  to 
whatever  he  and  his  council  might  judge  proper  for  him  to  do  toward 
the  king  of  France,  and  toward  those  lord.«i  who  had  waged  war 
against  him.  He  was  also  ordered  to  dismiss  the  lord  Robert  from 
his  temtories  within  a  certain  time,  which  he  was  forced  to  perform 
though  much  against  his  will.* 

CHAPTER   XXVI. 

KIKO    EDWAKD    TAKES   THE    CITY   OF    BERWICK. 

You  have  heard  related  all  that  passed  between  the  English  ai)u 
Scotch,  during  the  three  years  that  the  truce  lasted :  and  for  one  year 
more  the  two  nations  were  at  peace.  This  had  not  happened  before 
for  two  hundred  years,  during  which  they  had  been  constantly  at  war 
with  each  other. 

It  fell  out  that  kinp;  Edward  was  informed,  that  the  young  king 
David  of  Scotland,  who  had  married  his  sister,  kept  possession  of 
Berwick,  which  of  right  belonged  to  his  kingdom,  and  which  king 
Edward  his  ancestor  had  held,  and  the  king  his  father  also,  very  peace- 
ably for  a  long  time  afterwards.  He  was  also  informed,  th».t  the  king- 
dom of  Scotland  was  dependent  on  his  crown  as  a  fief,  and  that  the 
young  king  of  Scots,  his  brother-in-law,  had  never  acknowledged  it, 
or  done  homage  for  it.  The  Icing  of  England  therefore  sent  embas- 
sadors to  the  king  of  Scots,  to  request,  that  he  would  with  Jraw  his 
people  from  the  city  of  Berwick,  and  give  him  possession  o  '  it,  as  it 
was  his  just  inheritance,  and  had  always  appertained  to  the  \  ings  of 
England  his  predecessors.  They  also  summoned  him  to  ci  •<^e  and 
do  his  homage  for  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  which  he  oughi  »  hpld 
from  the  crown  of  England  as  a  fief.  ' 


*See  the  copy  of  the  original  instrument  of  the  homage  and  the  witnesses  to  it,  in 
ttymer,  anno  1329.  Also  another,  of  wnjcfc  thjs  in  Froissart  seems  a  copy,  signed  at 
BIthani.  March  31. 1331. 


Berwick  upon  Tweed— showing  the  remains  of  the  old  Ibrtilications 


The  king  of  Scotland  took  the  advice  and  opinions  of  his  council 
and  chief  barons,  and  made  this  reply  to  the  embassadors : 

"  My  lords,  I  and  my  barons  marvel  greatly  at  the  claim  you  have 
preferred  ;  for  we  do  not  find  that  any  of  our  ancestors  acknowledged 
the  kingdom  of  Scotland  as  a  fief,  or  in  any  ways  subject  to  the  crown 
of  England,  either  by  homage  or  otherwise  :  my  lord,  the  king  oui 
father,  of  happy  memory,  would  never  do  homage  to  any  preceding 
kings  of  England,  whatever  wars  may  have  been  made  on  the  sub- 
ject— -neither  have  I  any  intention  or  inclination  to  do  it.  As  for  the 
town  of  Berwick,  king  Robert,  our  father,  conquered  it  from  the  late 
king  of  England  by  open  war,  and  kept  possession  of  it  during  hia 
lifetime  as  his  true  heritage — I  also  hope  and  mean  to  keep  .posses- 
sion of  It,  and  shall  do  everything  in  my  power  for  that  end.  I  shall 
request  of  you,  that  you  would  have  the  goodness  to  entreat  the  king, 
whose  sister  we  have  married,  that  he  would  allow  us  to  enjoy  the 
same  liberties  as  our  ancestors  have  done,  and  to  keep  what  our  father 
won  and  held  peaceably  all  his  life ;  and  that  he  would  not  listen  to 
any  evil  counsellors ;  for,  if  any  other  prince  should  wish  to  do  us 
wrong,  he  ought  to  aid  and  defend  us,  from  the  love  he  must  bear  to 
his  sister,  our  queen." 

The  embassadors  replied,  "  Sir,  we  have  well  heard  yo'ar  answer, 

*  For  further  particulars  respecting  Robert  d'Artois,  his  crimes,  trial,  &c.  see  the  8th 
and  10th  volumes  of  the  Memoires  de  1' Acad6mie  des  Inscriptions,  &c..  where  there  are 
three  interesting  memoirs  concernmg  him  by  M.  Lancelot,  very  different  from  this  accoqql 
of  Froissart,  or  rather  of  John  le  Bel,   They  are  too  Ions  to  be  iaserteil  as  notes 
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and  will  report  it  to  the  king,  our  lord,  in  the  manner  you  have  told 
ii  to  us."  They  then  took  their  leave,  and  returned  to  their  king,  to 
whom  this  answer  was  not  very  agreeable.  He  summoned  to  a  par- 
..ament,  to  be  holden  at  London,  barons,  knights,  and  councillors, 
from  the  chief  towns  in  the  kingdom,  to  have  tlieir  advice  in  the  pres- 
ent state  of  afisirs. 

During  the  term  of  parliament,  the  lord  Robert  of  Artois  arrived  in 
England  disguised  as  a  merchant.  The  king  received  him  very  kindly, 
appointed  him  one  of  his  councillors,  and  assigned  to  him  the  earl- 
dom of  Richmond,  which  had  belonged  to  his  ancestors*. 

When  the  day  of  the  meeting  of  parliament  came,  and  the  chiefs 
of  the  country  were  assembled  in  London,  the  king  ordered  what  he 
had  written  to  the  king  of  Scotland  to  be  read,  and  the  answer  to  it 
from'  that  king.  He  then  desired  they  would  give  him  such  advice 
that  the  dignity  of  his  crown  might  be  preserved.  After  they  had 
consulted  together,  it  appeared  to  them,  that  the  king  could  no  longer 
with  honor  endure  the  wrongs  which  the  king  of  Scots  did  to  him  ; 
and  they  oflFered  him  such  advice,  that  he  immediately  gave  orders  for 
every  preparation  to  be  made,  not  only  to  enable  him  to  regain  the 
good  town  of  Berwick,  but  to  penetrate  into  Scotland  with  so  power- 
ful an  army,  that  the  king  of  Scotland  should  think  himself  happy,  if 
permitted  to  do  his  homage,  and  make  satisfaction.  They  added, 
that  they  were  willing  and  desirous  to  accompany  him  in  this  expe- 
dition. The  king  gave  them  many  thanks  for  their  willingness  to 
assist  him,  and  begged  of  them  to  be  ready,  and  properly  prepared, 
according  to  their  different  ranks,  to  meet  him  at  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne  by  a  day  fixed.  Each  returned  to  his  home  to  make  prepara- 
Uons.  The  king  was  not  idle  ;  and  sent  other  embassadors  to  the 
king  of  Scotland,  his  brother-in-law,  to  give  him  public  notice,  and, 
if  he  had  not  altered  his  mind,  to  bid  him  defiance. 

The  day  fixed  on  drew  near ;  king  Edward  and  all  nis  host  came 
to  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  waited  there  three  days  for  the  rear 
and  followers  of  his  army.  The  fourth  day  he  advanced  with  his 
whole  anny  toward  Scotland,  and  passed  over  the  lands  of  the  lords 
Percy  and  Neville,  who  are  two  great  barons  in  Northumberland, 
and  marched  forward  to  meet  the  Scots.  Lord  Roos,  lord  Mowbray, 
and  lord  Lisle  did  the  same.  The  king  with  his  army  drew  toward 
the  town  of  Berwick ;  for  the  king  of  Scotland  had  not  sent  any 
other  ansvrer  by  the  second  embassadors  than  he  had  by  the  first ; 
therefore  he  had  been  publicly  summoned  and  defied.  The  king 
advanced  with  his  army,  and  entered  Scotland.  He  was  advised 
not  to  stop  at  Berwick,  but  to  march  forward  and  burn  the  country, 
as  his  grandfather  had  done  before ;  he  therefore  marched  and  de- 
stroyed in  this  excursion  all  the  plain  country,  and  ruined  many  towns 
that  were  inclosed  with  dikes  and  palisades.  He  took  the  strong 
castle  of  Edinburgh,  and  placed  his  own  garrison  therein.  He  passed 
the  second  liver  in  Scotland  below  Dunfermline ;  and  his  people 
overran  the  whole  countiy  as  far  as  Scone,  and  destroyed  the  good 
town  of  Dunfermline,  but  touched  not  the  abbey,  for  the  king  had 
strictly  forbidden  it.  They  conquered  the  country  as  far  as  Dundee, 
and  took  Dunbarton,  a  very  strong  castle  on  the  borders  of  the  High- 
lands, whither  the  king,  and  the  queen  his  consort,  had  retired.t  No 
one  dared  to  oppose  the  English ;  for  the  Scots  had  all  retreated  to 
the  forests  of  Jedworth,  which  are  impenetrable,  except  to  those  well 
acquainted  with  the  country.  They  had  carried  all  their  moveables 
with  them,  and  placed  them  in  safety,  and  held  not  what  was  left 
behind  of  any  account.  It  was  not  to  be  wondered  that  the  Scots 
were  thus  dismayed ;  their  king  was  but  about  fifteen  years  old ;  the 
earl  of  BJoray  was  still  younger ;  and  a  youth,  named  William  Doug- 
las, nephew  of  him  who  was  killed  in  Spain,  was  of  a  similar  age ; 
io  that  Scotland  was  destitute  of  good  captains. 

When  the  king  of  England  had  run  over  and  scoured  the  plains  of 
Scotland,  and  had  remained  there  for  three  months,  not  seeing  any 
come  to  oppose  him,  he  garrisoned  many  castles  which  he  had  taken, 
and  thought  by  their  means  to  make  war  upon  all  that  remained. 


*  This  seems  to  be  a  considerable  mistake ;  for  tlie  earldom  of  Richmond,  according 
u>  Dugdale,  had  been  in  the  family  of  the  dukes  of  Brittany  a  long  time. 

"  In  the  Ist  of  Edward  Til.,  John,  duke  of  Brittany,  obtained  leave  to  grant  the  earl- 
iloni  of  Richmond,  with  the  castle,  and  likewise  the  castle  of  Bowes,  unto  Arthur,  his 
lirother  nud  heir.  On  the  death  of  this  John,  John  de  Dreux,  son  of  Arthur,  did  homage 
)br  tills  earldom  of  Richmond.  He  died  the  16th  of  May,  in  the  15th  of  Edward  III. 
John,  duke  of  Brittany,  and  earl  of  Montbrt,  soon  altertJiis  event  did  his  homage  for  it. 
It  continued  in  this  family  until  John,  surnamed  tlie  Valiant,  united  himself  to  tlie  king 
of  France,  contrary  to  his  allegiance,  and  forfeited  it  In  the  second  year  df  Richard  II." 
■— Duodale's  Baronaoe,  vol.  i.  p.  46. 

T  *'  Edward  appears  to  have  been  at  Belfurd  on  his  march  noitllward,  7th  May ;  Fce- 
dera,  torn.  iv.  p.  557.  So  that  it  is  probable,  that,  in  a  day  or  two  after,  he  came  to  Ber- 
wick. Froissart  relates,  that  Edward,  leaving  Baliol  with  hit  forces  before  Berwick, 
invaded  Scotland,  w.osted  the  country,  penetrated  as  far  north  as  Dundee,  and  from 
thence  marclied  across  tlie  island  to  the  neigliborhood  of  Dunbarton ;  that  he  took  the 
castles  of  Edinburgh  and  Dalkeith,  and  placed  garrisons  in  tliem ;  and  that,  after  having 
employed  six  months  in  this  expedition,  he  returned  to  the  siege  of  Berwick.  This  story 
has  been  transcribed  by  divere  historians,  who  could  not  distinguish  when  Froissart  was 
%vdl  informed,  and  when  not. 

"  Froissart  bus  placed  in  1333,  events  which,  as  to  many  particulars,  occurred  after- 
wards. This  course  uf  six  months  is  an  impossibility ;  for  Edward  did  not  come  to  tlie 
;iege  of  Berwick  before  May,  and  the  place  surrendered  on  the  20th  of  July.  Besides,  it 
appears  from  the  Fmdeia.  torn.  iv.  pp.  668, 561,  that  Edward  was  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Berwick,  May  27th  and  30tli,  the  2nd,  4th,  5th  6th,  8th,  26tli  June,  and  the  2nd,  6th,  and 
15th  of  July  ;  so  that  he  never  could  have  been  three  weeks  absent,  and  indeed,  it  is  not 
probable  that  he  was  ever  absent,  from  tlie  siege.  An  invasion  of  Scotland  at  that  time 
could  have  served  no  purpose  of  conquest,  and,  by  dividing  the  army,  might  have  had 
&tal  coosetiuences."— Lord  Hailes's  Annals. 


He  then  made  a  handsome  retreat  toward  Berwick,  and  in  hie  way 
he  took  the  castle  of  Dalkieth,  which  was  the  patrimony  of  the  earl 
of  Douglas,  situate  just  five  miles  from  Edinburgh  •  he  appointed  a 
governor,  with  a  good  garrison.  By  short  marches  he  came  before 
the  good  town  of  Berwick,  which  is  situate  at  the  end  of  Northum- 
berland, at  the  entrance  into  Scotland.  The  king  surrounded  it  on 
every  side,  and  said  he  would  never  quit  the  spot  until  he  had  reduced 
It,  or  the  king  of  Scotland  came  to  force  him  to  raise  the  siege  al 
the  head  of  his  army.  It  was  well  supplied  with  provision,  and  had 
a  good  garrison  of  men-at-arms  from  the  king  of  Scotland,  and, 
besides,  was  partly  surrounded  by  an  arm  of  the  sea.  There  were 
assaults  and  skirmishes  every  day  before  the  walls  of  the  town,  for 
those  of  the  garrison  refused  to  surrender  themselves  unconditionally, 
expecting  succor  to  arrive,  in  which  however  they  were  disappointed. 
True  it  is  that  some  Scottish  knights  formed  an  expedition  to  attack 
the  English  camp  in  the  evenings,  or  before  daybreak;  but  they 
made  little  impression,  for  the  English  army  was  so  much  upon  its 
guard,  that  the  Scots  could  not  make  any  attack  with  effect,  or  with- 
out loss  of  men. 

When  those  who  were  within  the  town  saw  that  they  had  not  any 
hopes  of  assistance,  that  their  provision  began  to  fail,  and  that  they 
were  so  closely  besieged  by  sea  and  land  that  nothing  could  enter, 
they  began  to  treat  with  the  king ;  who  was  prayed  to  grant  them  a 
truce  for  one  month  upon  condition  that  if,  within  that  time,  neithei 
king  David,  their  lord,  nor  any  one  from  him,  should  come  with  a 
sufficient  force  to  raise  the  siege,  they  should  surrender  up  the  town, 
upon  having  their  lives  and  fortunes  spared,  and  the  soldiers  liberty 
to  return  whither  they  would  into  their  own  country,  vidthout  loss  oi 
hindrance.  This  treaty,  however,  was  not  im^iediately  concluded, 
for  the  king  was  desirous  of  avoiding  any  conditions,  to  punish  those 
who  had  held  out  so  obstinately  against  him :  at  last  he  was  persuader 
to  it,  by  the  advice  of  his  council,  and  particularly  of  the  lord  Robert 
d' Artois,  who  took  a  gieat  deal  of  pains  to  bring  it  about.  He  had 
accompanied  the  king  in  this  expedition ;  and  being  always  near  his 
person,  had  often  told  him,  from  the  opinions  of  several  lawyers,  that 
the  crown  of  France  belonged  to  him  by  right  of  blood,  as  he  was  the 
immediate  heir,  by  his  mother,  to  the  last  king.  The  lord  Robert 
was  anxious  for  the  king's  leaving  Scotland,  in  hopes  that  he  would 
carry  his  aims  into  France.  By  these  and  such  like  speeches  the 
king  was  induced  to  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  ol 
Berwick. 

The  Berwickers  made  the  king  of  Scotland  and  his  council  ac. 
quainted  with  their  distressful  situation,  who,  after  much  consideration, 
could  not  find  any  means  to  send  them  succors  or  assistance :  the 
town  of  Berwick  was  therefore  surrendered  to  the  king  at  the  end  of 
the  month,  as  well  as  the  castle,  which  was  very  handsome  and  strong, 
and  stood  without  the  town.  The  marshals  of  the  army  took  posses, 
sion  of  them  both,  in  the  name  of  the  king.  The  citizens  then  came 
out  to  swear  homage  and  fidelity  to  king  Edward,  and  to  acknowledge 
that  they  held  the  town  from  him.  The  king  made  his  public  entry 
into  Berwick  with  great  pomp  and  sounding  of  trumpets,  and  tarried 
there  twelve  days.  He  appointed  as  governor  thereof  a  knight,  called 
sir  Edward  BaUol,  with  whom  he  left,  when  he  quitted  Berwick, 
many  young  knights  and  esquires,  to  assist  him  in  keeping  the  con 
quests  he  had  made  from  the  Scots,  and  to  guard  the  frontiers.  The 
king  and  all  his  people  then  returned  toward  London,  and  he  gave 
full  liberty  for  every  man  to  go  to  his  own  home.  He  himself  went 
to  Windsor,  where  he  chiefly  resided,  and  the  lord  Robert  accom. 
panied  him,  who  never  ceased,  day  or  night,  from  telling  him  how 
just  his  right  was  *.o  the  crown  of  France ;  to  which  the  king  opened 
a  willing  ear,  and  thought  of  it  with  much  satisfaction. 

Thus  ended  the  king's  expedition  against  the  king  of  Scots.  He 
destroyed  the  greatest  part  of  the  country,  and  took  many  more  forts 
than  his  people  had  achieved  from  the  Scots  for  a  long  time.  He 
placed  in  them  several  able  and  expert  knigh©  and  esquires ;  among 
whom  were  sir  William  Montacute  arid  sir  Walter  Manny,  who  made 
many  severe  skirmishes  and  attacks  upon  the  Scots,  and  according  to 
custom  were  always  victorious.  In  order  the  better  to  secure  Aeu 
entrance  and  retreat  from  Scotland,  and  to  harass  the  countiy,  sir 
William  Montacute  fortified  the  tower  of  Roxburgh,  upon  the  borders 
of  Scotland,  and  made  it  a  strong  castle,  able  to  resist  any  attack.  He 
gained  so  much  favor  by  his  enterprises,  that  the  king  created  him 
earl  of  Salisbury,  and  married  him  to  a  noble  and  honorable  lady 
The  lord  of  Manny  also,  who  was  knighted  on  this  expedition,  was 
nominated  a  privy  councillor,  and  highly  advanced  at  court.  True 
it  is,  that  the  Scots  did  greatly  disturb  the  English ,  they  kept  them- 
selves in  the  wild  parts  of  Scotland,  among  marshes  and  forests,  where 
no  one  could  follow  them,  and  harassed  the  English  so  constantly, 
that  there  were  skirmishes  almost  every  day ;  in  one  of  which  the 
earl  of  Salisbury  lost  an  eye,  by  his  too  great  boldness.  In  the  same 
forests  where  the  Scots  now  hid  themselves,  the  gallant  king  Robert 
had  been  forced  to  seek  refuge,  when  king  Edward,  grandfather  to 
the  present  king,  overran  and  conquered  the  Scottish  realm ;  and 
many  times  was  he  so  hard  driven,  that  he  could  find  none  in  his 
kingdom  who  dared  to  lodge  him,  or  give  him  succor  from  any  castle 
or  fortress,  through  fear  of  this  king  Edward. 

The  gallant  Robert,  after  the  king  had  returned  to  England,  collect, 
ed  his  people  together  where  he  could  find  them,  and  reconquered  his 
castles,  fortresses,  and  cities,  even  as  far  as  Berwick ;  some  by  force 
of  arms,  others  by  fair  speeches,  and  through  aflfeotion     When  king 
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Edward  heard  of  this  he  was  sorely  vexed,  and  summoned  his  host, 
and  never  ceased  until  he  had  discomfited  the  Scots,  and  reconquered 
the  kingdom.  Thus  it  happened  between  these  two  kings :  and  I 
have  heard  it  related,  that  king  Robert  recovered  his  kingdom  five 
different  times.  In  such  manner  did  these  two  kings,  who  were 
loorvcd  upon  as  the  two  most  gallant  knights  of  their  time,  bear  them- 
selves, until  the  death  of  king  Edward,  at  Burgh  on  the  Sands. 

When  he  perceived  he  could  not  recover,  he  called  to  him  his 
eldest  son,  who  was  afterwards  king,  and  made  him  swear,  in 
presence  of  all  his  barons,  by  the  Saints,  that,  as  soon  as  he  should 
bn  dead,  he  would  have  his  body  boiled  in  a  large  caldron  until  the 
Hesh  should  be  separated  from  the  bones ;  that  hi  would  have  the 
flesh  buried  and  the  bones  preserved ;  and  that  every  time  the  Scots 
should  rebel  against  him,  he  would  summon  his  people,  and  carry 
with  him  the  bones  of  his  father :  for  he  believed  most  firmly,  that 
as  long  as  his  bones  should  be  carried  against  the  Scots,  those  Scots 
would  never  be  victorious.  His  son,  however,  did  not  fulfil  what  he 
liad  sworn ;  but  had  his  father  carried  to  London  and  buried — ^for 
which  much  evil  befell  him,  as  you  have  before  heard. 


CHAPTER   XXVII. 

KINS  PHILIP  OF  FRANCE  AND  SEVERAL  OTHER  KNI&HTS  PUT  ON  THE  CROSS. 

About  this  time  king  Philip  of  France  quitted  Paris,  accompanied 
by  the  king  of  Bohemia,  the  king  of  Navarre,  and  a  numerous  com- 
pany of  drikes,  earls,  and  other  lords — ^for  he  kept  a  sumptuous  table, 
and  at  a  great  expense — to  visit  his  kingdom.  After  passihg  through 
Burgundy,  he  came  to  Avignon,  where  he  was  most  honorably 
received  by  pope  Benedict,  and  by  all  the  college  of  cardinals,  who 
treated  him  as  magnificently  as  they  could.  He  remained  some  time 
with  the  holy  father  and  the  cardinals,  and  was  lodged  at  Villeneuve, 
out  of  the  town.  The  king  of  An'agon  came  also  at  this  time  to 
the  court  of  Rome,  to  witness  these  entertainments.  There  were 
great  feasts  and  solemnities  at  their  meeting,  and  they  all  remained 
there  the  whole  of  Lent. 

While  they  were  there,  certain  intelligence  came  to  the  court  of 
Rome,  that  the  enemies  of  God  were  marching  in  great  force  against 
the  Holy  Land,  and  had  reconquered  almost  the  whole  kingdom  of 
Rasse,*  and  taken  the  king,  who  had  been  baptised,  and  put  him  to 
the  most  cruel  death.  The  infidels  also  threatened  the  holy  church 
and  all  Christendom.  The  holy  father  preached,  on  the  sacred  festi- 
val of  Good  Friday,  before  these  two  kings,  on  the  suiferings  of  our 
Saviour,  and  exhorted  them  greatly  to  put  on  the  cross  against  these 
Saracens.  The  king  of  France  was  so  much  affected,  that  he  took 
the  cross,  and  entreated  the  pope  to  grant  him  his  consent,  which  he 
did,  and  confirmed  it  by  giving  him  absolution  for  all  sins  and  ftults, 
if  confessed  and  truly  repented  of,  and  the  same  td  all  those  who 
should  accompany  him  in  this  holy  expedition.  The  kings  of  Bo- 
hemia and  Navarre,  and  the  king  of  Arragon,  put  on  the  cross,  as 
well  as  a  number  of  dukes,  barons,  and  other  nobles,  who  were  there : 
the  cardinals  of  Naples,  of  Perigord,  of  Ostia,  and  the  cardinal  Blanc, 
adopted  it  also.  The  croisade  was  preached  and  published  over  the 
world,  which  gave  much  pleasure  to  many,  especially  to  those  who 
wished  to  spend  their  time  in  feats  of  arms,  and  who  at  that  time  did 
not  know  where  otherwise  to  employ  themselves. 

After  the  king  of  France  and  the  lords  above  named  had  passed  a 
considerable  time  with  the  pope,  and  had  settled  and  managed  the 
business,  they  took  their  leave  and  departed.  The  king  of  Arragon 
returned  into  his  own  country.  The  king  of  France  and  his  com- 
pany went  to  Montpelier,  where  they  remained  a  long  time.  During 
his  stay  there  king  Philip  completed  the  peace  which  was  in  agita- 
tion between  the  kings  of  Arragon  and  Majorca.  After  having 
finished  this,  he  set  out  on  his  return  toward  Paris,  by  short  day's 
journeys,  and  at  much  expense,  visiting  his  towns  and  castles,  of 
which  he  had  great  numbers.  He  passed  through  the  provinces  of 
Auvergne,  Beriy,  Beauce,  and  Gatinois,  and  came  to  Paris,  where 
he  was  received  with  much  joy. 

The  kingdom  of  France  was  at  that  time  powerful,  rich,  and  com- 
pact, the  iiJiabitants  at  their  ease,  and  wealthy,  and  no  talk  of  war. 
This  croisade,  which  the  noble  king  of  France  had  undertaken  So 
lead  beyond  sea,  and  of  which  he  had  declared  himself  the  chief, 
was  followed  by  many  lords,  and  by  some  of  them  through  devotion. 
IGng  Philip  made  the  greatest  and  most  magnificent  preparations 
that  were  ever  seen  to  pass  the  seas ;  those  of  the  time  of  Godfrey 
of  Boulogne,  or  any  others,  were  not  to  be  compared  to  them.  He 
had  engaged  and  placed  in  the  different  ports  of  Marseilles,  Aigues- 
mortes,  and  Narbonne,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Montpelier,  such 
a  quantity  of  ships,  oarracks,  galleys,  and  barges,  as  might  transport 
forty  thousand  men-at-arms  and  their  stores.  He  laid  in  a  large 
stock  of  biscuit,  wines,  fresh  water,  salt  meat,  and  all  other  provis- 
ions, in  such  plenty,  that  there  might  be  sufficient,  eveil  if  they 
remained  there  three  years. 


*  (iuery,  if  not  Roscie,  Rascia,  which  is  a  country  in  Turltey  in  Europe.  It  is  the 
rjorthorn  part  of  Servia,  and  taites  its  name  ftom  the  river  which  empties  itself  into  the 
Mdrnwg.  Its  principal  towns  are  Belgrade,  Semendrie,  and  Galombaz.  This  country 
end  formerly  Icings  of  its  own.  Audran.  Die.  Geo.  Rasse  may  also  be  mistaken  for 
hy-ie,  in  Armenia,  where  Cassanus  king  of  Tharsis,  and  seven  thousand  Christians, 
crfrro  slain  by  the  Pagans  iibout  this  period.— Barnes,  p  56. 


He  sent  embassadors  to  the  king  of  Hungary,  who  was  a  right 
valiant  man,  to  request  that  he  would  make  himself  i  eady,  and  open 
his  country  to  the  pilgrims  of  God.  The  king  of  Hungary  consented 
to  it,  and  very  willingly  returned  him  answer  that  he  was  prepared. 
In  the  same  manner  the  king  sent  informa/tion  of  it  to  the  king  oi 
Cyprus,  Hugh  de  Lusignan,  and  to  the  king  of  Sicily,  who  made  to 
(his  end  the  necessary  preparations.  The  king  sent  also  to  the 
Venetians,  to  beg  that  their  frontiers  might  be  opened,  and  sufficient 
guards  and  provisions  collected,  which  they  comphed  with,  as  did 
the  Genoese,  and  all  that  coast.  He  dispatched  the  great  prior  oi 
France  into  the  island  of  Rhodes  to  make  preparations  there ;  and 
the  knights  of  St.  John  made  an  agreement  with  the  Venetians  for 
them  to  victual  the  island  of  Candia,  which  was  under  their  depend, 
ence.  In  short,  there  were  proper  provisions  made  everywhere  to 
receive  the  pilgrims  of  God ;  and  upward  of  three  hundred  thoitsand 
persons  put  on  the  cross,  to  imdertake  this  holy  voyape  beyond  sea. 


KINS    EDWARD 


AFTER   XXVIII. 

ADVISED    BT    HIS    COtlNCII.    TO    MAKE    WAR    ASAINSl 
ZIMS    PmLIP    OF    FRANCE. 

.T  the  time  when  nothing  but  this 'croisade  was  talked  of,  the  lord 
d'Artois  was  in  England,  very  near  the  king's  person,  whom 
he  was  continually  advising  to  make  waiMmon  the  king  of  France 
for  wrongfully  withholding  his  inheritance/  The  king  held  many 
councils  upon  this  subject,  and  consulteii^th  his  most  special  and 
privy  councillors  by  what  means  he  could  maintain  his  right,  for  he 
would  gladly  amend  himself  if  he  knew  how.  The  question  was 
argued,  supposing  he  should  demand  his  right,  and  it  was  refused,  as 
it  was  probable  it  would  be,  and  he  afterwards  to  sit  quiet  and  not 
support  his  claim,  he  would  be  more  blamed  than  if  he  had  never 
moved  in  it.  He  saw  clearly  that  it  was  impossible  for  him,  and  all 
the  force  he  could  bring  from  his  own  country,  to  s-ibdue  such  a 
great  kingdom  as  that  of  France,  if  he  did  not  obtain  powerful  friends 
and  assistance  in  the  empire,  and  in  other  parts,  by  means  of  his 
money ;  he  therefore  frequently  demanded  of  his  privy  council  what 
opinion  they  had  on  this  subject. 

They  at  length  gave  this  as  their  unanimous  answer :  "  Dear  sir, 
the  question  is  of  such  importance,  that  we  t?are  not  advise  you 
definitively  upon  it,  but  recommend  to  you,  dear  sir,  to  send  embas. 
sadors  sufficiently  instructed  to  the  gailant  earl  of  Hainault,  whoso 
daughter  you  have  married,  and  to  lord  John,  his  brother,  who  has 
before  so  valiantly  assisted  you,  to  entreat  their  lordships  to  advise 
you  how  to  act,  for  in  such  a  matter  they  are  better  informed  than 
we  can  be  :  if  they  agree  with  you  in  opinion,  they  will  give  you 
counsel  who  are  the  Iprds  most  able  to  assist  you,  and  also  point  ou< 
the  most  proper  means  of  gaining  them  to  your  interest."  The  king 
agreed  to  this  proposal,  and  entreated  the  bishop  of  Lincoln  to  under- 
take this  journey  through  affection  tr  him,  and  desired  two  knights 
bannerets,  and  two  counsellors  learned  in  the  law,  to  accompany  him 
on  the  embassy.  They  set  out  as  sooo  an  they  could,  embarked  and 
landed  at  Dunkirk ;  whence  they  rode  through  Flanders  to  Valenci. 
ennes,  where  they  found  William,  earl  rf  Hainault,  so  sorely  afflicted 
•with  the  gout  and  gravel  that  he  could  not  move.  The  lord  John, 
his  brother,  was  there  also,  by  whom  they  tvere  much  feasted :  and 
to  them  they  explained  the  object  of  their  iinssion.  Upon  which  the 
gallant  earl  said :  "  I  vow  to  God,  if  the  kiixi;  can  succeed  in  this,  1 
shall  be  much  rejoiced ;  for  as  you  may  easi'y  imagine,  I,  feel  more 
interested  for  him  who  has  married  my  daughlei  ihan  for  king  Philip, 
who  has  never  done  anything  for  me  although  I  am  married  to  his 
sister.  He  also  prevented,  clandestinely,  the  maiiage  of  the  young 
duke  of  Brabant  with  my  daughter ;  on  which  accoun;  I  will  not  fail 
my  dearly  beloved  son,  the  king  of  England,  in  any  respect,  if  his 
council  should  advise  the  undertaking  of  it.  I  wili  also  give  him 
every  aid,  as  will  John,  my  brother,  now  preseit,  who  has  before 
assisted  him.  But  know,  that  you  must  seek  for  otner  supporters 
more  powerful  than  we  are,  for  Hainault  is,  too  small  a  territory  to 
measure  itself  with  the  kingdom  of  France,  and  England  lies  too  far 
off  to  be  of  help  to  it." 

"  Certainly,  sir,  you  have  given  us  very  excellent  advice,  and  testi. 
fied  great  love  and  good  will,  for  which,  in  the  name  of  our  lord  and 
king,  I  return  you  my  thanks,"  replied  the  bishop  of  Lincoln ;  "  but, 
dear  sir,  tell  us  the  names  of  those  lords  that  you  think  can  best  help 
our  master,  that  we  may  report  them  to  him." 

"  Upon  my  soul,"  replied  the  earl,  "  I  cannot  think  of  any  lords, 
that  can  so  powerfully  assist  him  as  the  duke  of  Brabant,  his  cousin, 
german,  the  bishop  of  Liege,  the  duke  of  Gueldres,  who  married  hi? 
sister,  the  archbishop  of  Cologne,  the  marquis  of  Juliers,  sir  Arnold 
de  Bacqueghen,  and  the  lord  of  Fauquemont :  these  are  the  lords 
that  can,  in  a  short  time,  furnish  greater  numbers  of  men-at-arms 
than  any  I  know ;  they  are  very  warlike  themselves,  and,  if  they 
choose,  can  easily  make  up  ten  thousand  men  completely  armed  and 
equipped ;  but  you  must  give  them  money  beforehand,  for  they  are 
men  who  love  to  gain  wealth.  If  by  your  means  the  king,  my  son- 
in-law  and  your  lord,  could  ally  himself  with  the  lords  whom  I  have 
just  mentioned,  and  were  on  this  s'Je  of  the  sea,  he  might  pass  the 
river  Oise  to  seek  king  Philip,  and  offer  him  battle." 

The  embassadors  returned  to  London  with  the  answer  they  ha. 
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received,  whicli,  when  king  Edward  heard  it,gave  him  much  pleasure 
und  comfort.  News  of  what  was  going  forward  was  soon  carried  to 
France,  and  by  degi-ees  magnified,  so  that  king  Philip  grew  very 
indifferent  to  this  croisade  which  had  been  preached,  and  of  which  he 
had  undertaken  to  be  the  chief.  He  countermanded  his  officers 
(who  were  making  very  great  preparations,)  and  gave  them  directions 
not  to  proceed  further,  until  he  should  see  upon  what  footing  the  king 
of  England  meant  to  act,  as  he  was  incessantly  employed  in  aasem- 
Wing  men-at-arms. 

The  king  of  England  ordered  ten  knights  bannerets,  and  forty 
knights  bachelors,  in  company  with  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  who  was 
a  right  valiant  man,  to  cross  the  sea,  and  to  go  straight  to  Valenci- 
ennes, to  treat  with  those  lords  of  the  empire,  whom  the  earl  of  Hain. 
ault  had  named,  and  to  act  as  he  and  his  brother  John  might  advise. 
When  they  were  arrived  at  Valenciennes,  all  were  emulous  of  the 
state  they  should  hold,  and  spared  no  expenses  ;  for  if  the  king  of 
England  had  been  there  in  person,  they  could  not  have  done  more, 
by  which  thSy  gained  great  renown  and  reputation.  There  were 
among  them  many  young  knights  bachelors,  who  had  one  of  their 
eyes  covered  with  a  piece  of  cloth  so  that  they 
could  not  see  witli  it.  It  was  said  they  had  made 
u.  vow  to  some  ladies  in  their  country,  that  they 
would  never  use  but  one  eye  until  they  had  per- 
sonally performed  some  deeds  of  arms  in  France  ; 
nor  would  they  malie  any  reply  to  whatever  ques- 
tions were  asked  them ;  so  that  all  marvelled  at 
their  strange  demeanor.  After  they  had  been 
sufficiently  feasted  and  honored  at  Valenciennes, 
the  bishop  of  Lincoln  and  the  greater  number  of 
them  drew  toward  the  duke  of  Brabant,  by  the 
advice  of  the  earl  of  Hainault.  The  duke  treated 
them  magnificently,  and  agreed  afterwards  to  pro- 
mise his  support  and  assistance  to  the  king  of 
England,  to  whom  he  was  eousin-german,  with 
all  the  means  in  his  power,  and  to  allow  him  to 
enter  and  quit  his  territories,  armed  or  disarmed, 
.IS  often  as  he  pleased.  He  had  also  promised, 
by  the  advice  of  his  council,  and  for  a  round 
3um  of  florins,  that  if  the  king  of  England,  his 
cousin,  would  defy  the  king  of  France,  and  enter 
uis  territories  with  a  sufficient  force,  and  could 
obtain  the  aid  of  the  lords  before  mentioned,  he 
would  defy  him  also,  and  join  him  v/ith  a  thou- 
sand armed  men. 

The  embassadors  then  returned  to  Valenci- 
ennes :  by  their  negotiations  and  gold,  they 
prevailed  upon  the  duke  of  Gueldres,  brother- 
in-law  to  king  Edward,  the  marquis  of  Juliers  for  himself,  and  for 
the  archbishop  of  Cologne,  and  his  brother  Waleran,  and  the  lord  of 
Fauquemont,  to  come  to  Valenciennes,  to  treat  with  them  before  the 
carl  of  Hainault,  who  was  unable  to  ride  on  horseback ;  and  before 
his  brother  John.  They  managed  matters  so  well,  by  a  plentiful 
distribution  of  florins  among  the  principals  and  others,  that  they 
agreed  to  defy  the  king  of  France,  and  to  go  with  the  king  of  Eng- 
land whenever  ar>d  wherever  he  pleased,  and  that  each  would  serve 
hjm  with  a  certain  number  of  men-at-arms  with  helmets  surmounted 
with  crests.  Now  is  the  time  come  when  we  must  speak  of  lances, 
swords,  and  coats  of  mail ;  and  I  inform  you,  that  the  above 
named  lords  promised  the  embassadors  from  England,  that  they  would 
ally  themselves  with  the  lords  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine,  who 
had  the  power  to  bring  a  large  number  of  men-at-arms,  but  they 
must  first  be  furnished  with  the  means  to  fix  them.  These  lords 
from  Germany  then  took  their  leave,  and  departed  to  their  own  coun. 
try ;  the  English  lords  remained  some  little  time  longer  witd  the  earl 
of  Hainault.  They  sent  many  messages  to  Raoul,  bishop  of  Liege, 
and  would  most  willingly  have  drawn  him  over  to  their  own  party ; 
but  he  would  do  nothing  against  the  king  of  France,  whose  liegeman 
lie  was,  and  to  whom  he  had  sworn  fealty.  The  king  of  Bohemia 
was  not  sent  to,  because  they  knew  he  was  so  connected  with  the 
king  of  France,  by  the  marriage  of  John,  duke  of  Normandy,  with 
the  lady  Bona,  daughter  of  that  king,  that  he  would  never  act  against 
him 


had  ordered  those  who  were  in  his  confidence  to  remark  whenever 
he  should  make  a  particular  sign  on  meeting  any  person,  and  to 
murder  him  directly  without  fail,  or  waiting  further  orders,  of  whai, 
ever  rank  he  might  be.  This  happened  very  frequently;  so  thai 
many  principal  men  were  killed;  and  he  was  so  dreaded,  that  no 
one  dared  to  speak  against  his  actions,  or  scarce  to  contradict  him, 
but  all  were  forced  to  entertain  him  handsomely. 

When  his  companions  before  mentioned  had  conducted  him  to  his 
hotel,  each  went  home  to  his  dinner,  and  immediately  after  returned 
to  the  street  before  his  house,  where  they  remained  making  a  noise 
and  brawling,  until  he  pleased  to  come  out  and  go  round  the  town, 
to  pass  his  time  ahd  amuse  himself;  and  thus  was  he  escorted  untU 
he  chose  to  go  to  supper.  Each  of  these  soldiers  had  four  Flemish 
groats  a  day,  as  wages,  and  for  his  expenses,  which  he  had  paid  to 
him  very  regularly  every  week.  He  had  also  in  every  town  and 
castlewick,  through  Flanders,  sergeants  and  soldiers  in  his  pay,  to 
execute  his  orders,  and  serve  him  as  spies,  to  find  out  if  any  were 
inchned  to  rebel  against  him,  and  to  give  him  information.  The 
Instant  he  knew  of  any  such  being  in  a  town,  he  was  banished  or 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

JACOB  VOW   AETAVELD   GOVERNS   ALL    FLANDERS. 

DnRiNS  those  times  of  which  I  am  speaking,  there  were  great  dis- 
sensions between  the  earl  of  Flanders  and  the  Flemings ;  for  they 
would  not  obey  him  ;  nor  could  he  venture  to  remain  in  Flanders 
without  great  danger  to  himself. 

There  was  in  Ghent  a  man  that  had  formerly  been  a  brewer  of 
mothcglin,  called  Jacob  Von  Artaveld,  who  had  gained  so  much 
popular  favor  and  power  over  the  Flemings,  that  everything  was 
done  according  to  his  will.  He  commanded  in  all  Flanders,  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  with  such  authority,  that  no  one  dared  to  con. 
tradict  his  orders.  Whenever  he  went  out  into  the  city  of  Ghent, 
he  was  attended  by  three  or  four-score  armed  men  on  foot,  among 
whom  were  two  or  three  that  were  in  his  secrets ;  if  he  met  any 
(jfio  whom  h§  hated  or  suspected,  he  was  instantly  killed;  for  he 
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killed  without  delay,  and  none  were  so  great  as  to  be  exempted,  toi 
so  early  did  he  take  such  measures  to  guard  himself.  At  the  same 
time  he  banished  all  the  most  powerful  knights  and  esquires  from 
Flanders,  and  such  citizens  from  the  principal  towns  as  he  thought 
were  in  the  least  favorable  to  the  earl ;  seized  one  half  of  their  rents, 
giving  the  other  moiety  for  the  dower  of  their  wives  and  support  of 
their  children.  Those  that  were  banished,  of  which  the  number  was 
very  considerable,  resided  for  the  most  part  at  St.  Omer,  and  were 
called  les  avolez.  To  speak  the  truth,  there  never  was  in  Flanders, 
OT  in  any  otlier  country,  count,  duke,  or  prince,  who  had  such  perfect 
command  as  Jacob  Von  Artaveld.  He  collected  the  rents,  the  duties 
on  wines,  and  other  taxes  belonging  to  the  earl,  though  they  were 
the  earl's  lawful  revenue,  in  whatever  part  of  the  country  of  Flanders 
he  might  reside ;  he  raised  also  extraordinary  subsidies,  which  he 
spent  and  gave  away,  without  rendering  account  to  any  one.  When 
he  said  he  was  in  want  of  money,  he  was  immediately  believed — 
and  well  it  was  for  them  who  did  believe  him — for  it  was  perilous  to 
contradict  him ;  and  if  he  vrished  to  borrow  money  of  any  of  the 
'citizens,  there  was  no  one  who  dared  to  refuse  him. 

The  embassadors  from  England,  and  who  kept  such  honorable 
state  at  Valenciennes,  as  you  have  before  heard,  thought  among 
themselves,  that  it  would  give  their  king  great  comfort  and  assist- 
ance in  what  he  was  anxious  to  undertake,  if  they  could  get  the  aid 
of  the  Flemings,  who  at  that  time  were  ill  with  the  king  of  France, 
and  with  the  earl  their  lord.  They  consulted  the  earl  of  Hainault 
on  the  subject ;  who  told  them,  that,  in  truth,  it  would  be  the  great, 
est  support  they  could  get ;  but  he  did  not  see  how  it  could  be  ob- 
tained, unless  they  previously  could  win  the  friendship  of  Jacob  Von 
Artaveld.  They  replied,  that  they  would  directly  do  all  in  their 
power  to  obtain  it,  and  soon  after  set  out  from  Valenciennes  for 
Flanders,  by  three  or  four  different  roads.  One  party  of  them  went 
to  Bruges,  another  to  Ypres ;  but  the  largest  went  to  Ghent,  where 
they  spent  such  sums,  that  gold  and  silver  seemed  to  fly  out  of  their 
hands.  They  sought  friendship  from  all,  promised  largely  to  some, 
flattered  others,  where  they  thought  it  would  have  more  effect  in 
gaining  their  ends.  The  bishop  of  Lincoln,  however,  and  his  com- 
panions, acted  their  part  so  well  in  Ghent,  tnat,  by  fine  speeches  and 
otherwise,  they  acquired  the  friendship  of  Jacob  Von  Artaveld,  and 
great  favor  in  the  city,  particularly  with  an  old  knight  who  lived  in 
Ghent,  where  he  was  much  beloved  ;  he  was  called  my  lord  le  Cour- 
tisien,*  was  a  banneret,  and  was  looked  upon  as  the  most  gallan' 

*  •'  M.  de  Sigor,  a  nobleman  of  Courtray ;  by  allusion  to  his  l^ntls  of  Controuui^  wb 
Bioqly  stylpil  tl>e  lord  of  Courtesy."— Cabtb.  vol.  ii,  p.  429 
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tnight  and  warlike  man  in  all  Flanders,  who  had  served  his  lords, 
right  valiantly.  This  lord  having  kept  company  with  the  English 
lords,  and  much  honored  them  (and  every  loyal  knight  should  honor 
strangers,)  he  was  criminally  accused  to  the  king  of  France  for  these 
distinctions  he  had  paid  the  English,  who  instantly  sent  an  order  tD 
the  earl  of  Flanders,  commanding  him  by  some  means  or  other  to 
get  hold  of  this  knight,  and  to  cut  off  his  head.  The  earl,  who  dared 
not  refuse  obedience  to  this  command,  managed  so  that  Courtisien, 
coming  to  the  place  which  he  had  appointed,  was  immediately  arrested 
and  beheaded.  This  caused  infinite  grief  to  many,  for  he  was  much 
beloved  by  the  gentry  of  the  country,  and  it  created  much  ill  will 
against  the  earl.  The  English  lords  were  so  active  in  Flanders,  that 
lacob  Von  Artaveld  assembled  several  times  the  chiefs  of  the  princi. 
pal  cities  to  confer  with  them  on  the  business  they  were  come  about, 
as  well  as  on  the  franchises  and  friendship  which  the  king  of  Engl 
land  offered  to  them.  The  matter  being  fully  discussed,  was  brought 
to  this  tonclusion ;  the  chiefs  of  the  principal  towns  gave  their  con. 
sent  that  tlie  king  of  England  and  his  army  might  pass  through  Flan- 
ders whenever  he  pleased ;  but  as  they  were  so  much  obliged  to  the 
king  of  France,  they  could  not  annoy  him,  or  enter  his  kingdom, 
witliout  suffering  too  heavy  a  penalty  in  a  large  sum  of  florins,  and 
entreated  the  embassadors  to  be  satisfied  with  this  answer  for  the 
present.  They  returned  to  Valenciennes  much  pleased  with  what 
they  had  done.  They  frequently  informed  the  king,  their  master, 
how  things  were  going ;  and  he  sent  them  large  sums  of  money,  as 
well  for  their  own  expenses,  as  to  distribute  among  the  lords  of  Ger- 
many, who  did  not  wish  for  anything  more  agreeable. 

About  this  time,  the  gallant  WiUiam,  earl  of  Hainault,  died  on  the 
sixth  day  of  June,  1337.  He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Cordeliers, 
at  Valenciennes ;  the  bishop  of  Cambray  performed  the  funeral  ser- 
vice, and  sang  the  mass.  There  was  a  great  attendance  ef  dukes, 
earls,  and  barons,  for  he  was  exceedingly  honored  during  his  life  by 
all  ranks  of  men.  After  his  decease,  the  lord  William,  his  son, 
entered  upon  the  countries  of  Hainault,  Holland,  and  Zealand  ;  he 
had  to  wife  the  daughter  of  duke  John  of  Brabant ;  her  name  was 
Joan,  heiress  of  the  rich  and  valuable  lands  of  Binch.*  The  lady 
Joan,  her  mother,  went  and  resided  at  the  monastery  of  Fontenelles, 
upon  the  Scheld,  where  she  passed  her  days  in  a  devout  and  charita- 
ble manner. 

CHAPTER    XXX. 

CERTAIN  NOBLES    OF  FLANDEES   DEFEND   THE  ISLAND  OF   CADSANT 
AGAINST  THE  ENGLISH. 

King  Philip,  informed  of  these  alliances,  and  of  the  influence 
which  the  king  of  England  liad  acquired  on  that  side  of  the  water, 
would  mast  willingly  have  attached  the  Flemings  to  his  party  ;  but 
Jacob  Von  Artaveld  had  so  entirely  subjected  them,  that  none  dared 
to  act  contrary  to  his  will ;  even  the  earl,  their  lord,  could  not  remain 
there  in  safety,  and  had  sent  his  wife,  and  Lewis,  his  son,  into  France. 
However,  certain  knights  and  esquires  in  garrison  on  the  island  of 
Cadsant,  which  lies  between  the  havens  of  Sluys  and  Flushing,  among 
whom  were  sir  Dutres  de  Halluyn,  sir  John  de  Rhodes,  sir  Giles,  son 
of  the  lord  de  I'Estrief,  kept  possession  of  it  as  lords  paramount,  and 
defended  the  passage.  They  made  war  underhand  upon  the  English, 
of  which  the  lords  that  were  in  Hainault  had  information,  and  also, 
that  if  they  passed  that  way  into  England,  they  might  be  encountered, 
the  consequences  of  which  would  be  disagreeable  to  them.  Notwith- 
sitanding  this,  they  rode  over  the  country  of  Flanders  according  to 
their  pleasure,  and  to  all  the  large  towns ;  but  they  were  indebted 
for  this  to  Jacob  Von  Artaveld,  who  showed  them  every  honor  and 
support.  These  lords  went  afterwards  to  Dordrecht,  where  they  em- 
barked to  cross  the  sea,  and  to  avoid  the  passage  of  the  island  of 
Cadsant,  where  the  aforesaid  knights  and  Flemings  were  in  garrison, 
under  the  king  of  France  and  theearlof  Flanders,  as  has  been  already 
related. 

The  Englishmen  returned  in  the  best  manner  and  as  privately  as 
they  could,  to  their  own  countiy,  and  to  king  Edward,  who  was  right 
glad  to  see  them,  and  happy  in  the  success  of  their  mission.  When 
he  heard  how  the  garrison  of  Cadsant  harassed  his  people,  he  said  he 
would  shortly  settle  that  business,  and  immediately  ordered  the  earl 
of  Derby,  sir  Walter  Manny,  and  some  other  English  knights  and 
esquires,  to  make  themselves  ready.  They  collected  a  number  of 
men-at-arms  and  archers,  and  embarked  them  in  vessels  on  the 
Thames  at  London :  there  might  be  six  hundred  men-at-arms,  and 
two  thousand  archers.  When  they  were  all  on  board,  they  weighed 
anchor,  and  with  that  tide  came  to  Gravesend,  where  they  lay  that 
first  night.  The  next  day  they  weighed  and  came  to  Margate.  At 
the  third  tide  they  hoisted  and  set  their  sails,  and  took  to  the  deep, 
and  passed  over  to  Flanders,  when,  having  assembled  and  properly 
arranged  their  vessels,  they  approached  near  to  Cadsant. 
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CHAPTER    XXXI. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  CADSANT,  BETWEEN  THE  ENGLISH  AND  THE  FLEMNGS, 
ATTACHED  TO  THE  EARL  OF  FLANDERS. 

When  the  English  saw  the  town  of  Cadsant,  whither  they  were 
sending  their  course  to  attack  those  that  were  within  it,  they  con- 

'  \  town  in  the  Low  Countries.  tJiree  leagues  Irum  Mons,  unci  lour  from  Maubeuge. 


sidered,  that  as  the  wind  and  tide  were  in  their  favor,  in  the  name  ol 
God  and  St.  George  they  would  run  close  up  to  it.  They  ordered 
the  trumpets  to  sound,  and  each  made  himself  quickly  ready ;  they 
ranged  their  vessels,  and  placing  the  archers  on  the  prows,  made  full 
sail  for  the  town.  The  sentinels  and  guards  at  Cadsant  had  plainly 
perceived  the  approach  of  this  large  fleet,  and  taking  it  for  granted 
that  it  must  be  English,  had  already  armed  and  placed  themselvec 
upon  the  dykes  and  the  sands,  with  their  bannera  in  their  proper  posi. 
tion  before  them.  They  had  also  created  a  number  of  knights  upon 
the  occasion,  as  many  as  sixteen ;  their  numbers  might  be  aboutfive 
thousand,  taking  all  together,  very  valiant  knights  and  bachelors,  as 
they  proved  by  their  deeds.  Among  them  were  sir  Guy  of  Flanders, 
a  good  knight,  but  a  bastard,*  who  was  very  anxious  that  all  in  his 
train  should  do  their  duty ;  sir  Dutres  de  Halluyn,  sir  John  de  Rhodes, 
sir  Giles  de  I'Estrief,  sir  Simon  and  sir  John  de  Bouquedent,  who 
were  then  knighted,  and  Peter  d'Aglemoustier,  with  many  other 
bachelors  and  esquires,  valiant  men-at-arms.  There  was  no  parley 
between  them,  for  the  English  were  as  eager  to  attack  as  the  Flem 
ings  were  to  defend  themselves.  The  archers  were  ordered  to  draw 
their  bows  stiff  and  strong,  and  to  set  up  their  shouts ;  upon  which 
those  that  guardeo  the  haven  were  forced  to  retire,  whether  they 
would  or  not,  for  this  first  discharge  did  much  mischief,  and  many 
were  maimed  and  hurt.  The  English  barons  and  knights  then 
landed,  and  with  battle-axes,  swords,  and  lances  combated  their  ene- 
mies. Many  gallant  deeds  of  prowess  and  courage  were  done  thai 
day  ;  the  Flemings  fought  valiantly  ;  and  the  English  attacked  them 
in  all  the  spirit  of  chivalry.  The  gallant  earl  of  Derby  proved 
himself  a  good  knight,  and  advanced  so  far  at  the  first  assault,  th;il 
he  was  struck  down:  and  then  the  lord  of  Manny  was  of  cssuiUi.il 
service  to  him ;  for,  by  his  feats  of  arms,  he  covered  him  and  ruised 
him  up,  and  placed  him  out  of  danger,  crying,  "  Lancaster  for  the 
earl  of  Derby !"  They  then  closed  with  each  other ;  many  were 
wounded,  but  more  of  the  Flemings  than  of  the  English ;  for  tlic 
English  archers  made  such  continual  discharges,  from  the  time  thcv 
landed,  that  they  did  them  much  damage. 

The  battle  was  very  severe  and  fierce  before  the  town  of  Cadsant, 
for  the  Flemings  were  good  men,  and  expert  in  arms ;  the  earl  hnd 
selected  and  placed  them  there  to  defend  the  passage  against  the 
English,  and  they  were  desirous  of  performing  their  duty  in  every 
respect,  which  they  did.  Of  the  barons  and  knights  of  England,  theio 
were,  first,  the  earl  of  Derby,  son  of  Henry  of  Lancaster,  surnainod 
Wryneck ;  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  lord  Reginald  Cobham,  lord  Lewi? 
Beauchamp,  lord  William,  son  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  the  lord  Wi!. 
liam  Bcauclerk,  sir  Walter  Manny,  and  many  others,  who  most  vigor 
ously  assaulted  the  Flemings.  The  combat  was  very  sharp,  anrt 
well  fought,  for  they  were  engaged  hand  to  fist ;  but  at  length  tlu' 
Flemings  were  put  to  the  rout,  and  more  than  three  thousand  killed, 
as  well  at  the  haven  asin  the  streets  and  houses.  Sir  Guy,  the  BastnnL 
of  Flanders,  was  taken  prisoner.  Of  the  killed,  were  sir  Dutres  de 
Halluyn,  sir  John  of  Rhodes,  the  two  brothers  Bouquedent,  sir  Giles 
de  I'Estrief,  and  more  than  twenty-six  other  knights  and  esquires. 
The  town  was  taken  and  pillaged ;  and  when  everything  was  put  on 
board  the  vessels  with  the  prisoners,  it  was  burnt.  The  English 
returned  without  accident  to  England.  The  king  made  thelord  Guy 
of  Flanders  pledge  his  troth,  that  he  would  remain  a  prisoner  j  but 
in  the  course  of  the  year  he  turned  to  the  English,  and  did  his  homage 
and  fealty  to  thfoking. 


DO  tnfoKing. 
1/  CH 


AFTER    XXXII. 


KING     EDWARD     MAKES     GREAT     ALLIANCES      IN     THE    EMPIRE. 

Tee  news  of  the  discomfiture  at  Cadsant  was  soon  spread  abroad  , 
the  Flemings  said,  that  they  were  Hot  sorry  for  it,  as  the  earl  had  ' 
placed  that  garrison  there  without  their  consent  or  advice ;  nor  wns 
Jacob  Von  Artaveld  displeased  at  the  event.  He  instantly  sent  over 
embassadors  to  king  Edward,  recommending  himself  to  his  grace 
with  his  whole  heart  and  faith.  He  signified  to  the  king,  that  it  wat 
'his  opinion  he  should  immediately  cross  the  sea,  and  come  to  Ant- 
werp, by  which  means  he  would  acquit  himself  toward  the  Flemings, 
who  were  very  anxious  to  see  him ;  and  he  imagined,  if  he  were  on 
that  side  of  the  water,  his  affairs  would  go  on  more  prosperously,  and 
to  his'greater  advantage.  The  king  of  England,  upon  this,  made 
very  great  preparations ;  and  when  the  winter  was  over,  he  embarked, 
accompanied  by  many  earls,  barons,  and  knights,  and  came  to  the 
city  of  Antwerp,  which  at  that  time  was  held  for  the  duke  of  Brabant 
multitudes  came  thither  to  see  him,  and  witness  the  great  state  ano 
pomp  in  which  he  lived.  He  sent  to  the  duke  of  Brabant,  his  cousin 
to  his  brother-in-law,  the  duke  of  Gueldres,  to  the  marquis  of  Juliors 
the  lord  John  of  Hainault,  and  to  all  those  from  whom  he  expected 
support  and  assistance,  that  he  should  be  happy  to  have  some  con- 
versation with  them.  They  all  therefore  came  to  Antwerp  between 
Whitsuntide  and  St.  John's  day ;  and  when  the  king  had  sufficiently 
entertained  them,  he  was  eager  to  know  from  them  when  they  could 
enter  upon  what  they  had  prom.iaed,  and  entreated  them  to  make 
dispatch :  for  this  was  his  reason  of  coming  to  Antwerp ;  and  as  he 
had  all  his  preparations  ready,  it  would  be  a  great  loss  to  him  if  they 
were  tardy.  These  lords  of  Germany  had  a  long  consultation  in 
gether,  and  finally  made  this  their  answer : 

+  Guy  lie  Rir-keiibunr.  bastunl  brn'iior  to  the  earl  of  Flanders.— Cartb. 
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"  Dear  sir,  when  we  came  hither,  it  was  more  for  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you,  than  for  anything  else ;  we  are  not  yet  in  a  situation  to 
give  a  positive  answer  to  your  demand ;  but  we  will  return  home, 
and  come  again  to  you  whenever  you  please,  and  give  you  so  full  an 
answer,  that  the  matter  shall  not  remain  with  us." 

They  fixed  upon  that  day  three  weeks  after  St.  John's  day.  The 
king  of  England  remonstrated  with  them  upon  the  great  expenses 
and  loss  he  should  be  at  by  their  delays,  for  he  thought  they  would 
all  have  been  ready  with  their  answers  by  the  time  he  had  come 
thither ;  and  added,  that  he  would  never  return  to  England,  until  he 
knew  what  their  intentions  were.  Upon  this  the  lords  departed,  and 
the  king  remained  quietly  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Bernard :  some  of 
his  lords  stayed  at  Antwerp,  to  keep  him  company ;  the  rest  went 
about  the  country  amusing  themselves  in  a  magnificent  style,  and 
were  well  received  and  feasted  wherever  they  came.  The  duke  of 
Brabant  went  to  Louvain,  and  made  a  long  stay  there ;  thence  he 
sent  (as  he  had  done  before)  frequently  to  the  king  of  France,  to 
entreat  that  he  would  not  pay  attention  to  any  reports  that  were  in- 
jurious to  him,  for  he  should  be  very  sorry  to  form  any  connection 
or  alliance  contrary  to  his  interests  ;  but  the  king  of  England  being 
his  cousin-german,  he  could  not  forbid  his  passing  through  his  country. 
The  day  came  when  the  king  expected  the  answers  from  the  above- 
mentioned  lords:  they  sent  excuses,  saying,  they  were  not  quite 
ready,  neithei'  themselves  nor  their  men ;  that  he  must  exert  himself 
to  make  the  duke  of  Brabant  prepare  to  act  with  them,  as  he  was 
much  nearer  to  France,  and  seemed  to  them  very  indifferent  in  the 
matter  ;  and  that  as  soon  as  they  should  for  a  certainty  be  informed 
that  the  duke  was  ready,  they  would  put  themselves  in  motion,  and 
be  as  soon  in  action  as  he  should  be. 

Upon  this  the  king  of  England  had  a  conference  with  the  duke  of 
Brabant,  and  showed  him  the  answers  he  had  received,  and  begged 
of  him,  by  his  friendship  and  his  kindred,  that  no  delay  might  come 
from  him,  for  he  suspected  that  he  was  warmly  inclined  to  the  aid  of 
these  German  lords.  The  duke  replied,  that  he  would  summon  his 
council.  After  long  deliberations,  he  told  the  king,  that  he  would  be 
ready  the  moment  the  business  required  it — but  that  he  must  first  sen 
these  lords ;  to  whom  he  wrote,  to  desire  they  would  meet  him  at 
whatever  place  was  the  moat  agreeable  to  them.  The  day  for  this 
conference  was  fixed  for  the  middle  of  August,  and  it  was  unani- 
mously agreed  to  be  held  at  Halle,  on  account  of  the  young  earl  of 
Hainault,  who  was  to  be  there,  as  well  as  the  lord  John,  his  uncle. 

When  all  the  lords  of  the  empire  were  assembled  in  the  city  of 
Halle,  they  had  long  deliberations  together,  and  said  to  the  king  of 
England,  "  Dear  sir,  we  do  not  see  any  cause  for  us  to  challenge  the 
king  of  France,  all  things  considered,  unless  you  can  procure  the  con- 
S(;nt  of  the  emperor,  that  he  will  conmiand  us  so  to  do  on  his  account, 
v;hich  may  easily  be  done ;  for  there  is  an  ordinance  of  a  very  old 
date,  sealed,  that  no  king  of  France  should  take  and  keep  possession 
of  anything  that  belongs  to  the  empire.  Now  king  Philip  has  gotten 
possession  of  the  castles  of  Crevecoeur,  in  Cambresis,  and  of  Arleux, 
in  Artois,  as  well  as  the  city  of  Cambray,  for  which  the  emperor  has 
good  grounds  to  challenge  him  through  us,  if  you  will  have  the  good- 
ness to  obtain  it  from  him,  in  order  to  save  our  honor."  The  king 
of  England  replied,  that  he  would  cheerfully  conform  himself  to  their 
advice. 

It  was  then  determined,  that  the  marquis  of  Juliers  should  go  to 
the  emperor,  and  with  him  knights  and  counsellors  from  the  king, 
and  some  from  the  duke  of  Gueldres :  but  the  duke  of  Brabant  would 
not  send  any ;  he  lent,  however,  his  castle  of  Louvain  to  the  king  for 
liis  residence.  The  marquis  of  Juliers  and  his  company  found  the 
emperor  at  Nuremberg  :  they  obtained  by  their  solicitations  the  object 
of  their  mission ;  for  the  lady  Margaret  of  Hainault,  whom  the  lord 
Lewis  of  Bavaria,  then  emperor,  had  married,  took  great  pains  and 
trouble  to  bring  it  about.  The  marquis  was  then  created  an  earl, 
and  the  duke  of  Gueldres,  who  was  but  an  earl,  was  raised  to  the 
digi\ity  of  a  duke.  The  emperor  gave  a  commission  to  four  knights 
ajul  two  counsellors  in  the  law,  who  were  members  of  his  council, 
investing  them  with  powers  to  make  king  Edward  his  vicar  over  all 
parts  of  the  empire  ;  and  these  lords  took  out  sufficient  instruments, 
publicly  sealed  and/confirmed  by  the  emperor. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

DAVID,   KINS   OF    SCOTLAND,   FORMS   AN   ALLIANCE    WITH   PHILIP,  KINO   OF 
FRANCE. 

Abodt  this  time,  the  young  king  David  of  Scotland,  great  part  of 
whose  kingdom  was  seized  by  the  English,  which  he  could  not  re- 
eover  from  the  power  of  the  king  of  England,  quitted  Scotland,  with 
his  queen  and  a  few  followers.  They  arrived  at  Boulogne,  and  thence 
came  to  Paris,  where  the  king  magnificently  received  them,  gave 
therm  one  of  his  castles  to  reside  in  as  long  as  they  chose,  and  sup- 
plied them  with  money  for  their  expenses,  upon  condition  that  the 
Idng  of  Scotland  would  never  make  peace  with  the  king  of  England 
but  with  his  consent ;  for  the  king  of  France  knew  well  that  king 
Edward  was  taking  every  measure  to  make  war  upon  him.*  The  king 


of  France  detained  the  king  and  queen  of  Scotland  a  long  time  ;  the) 
had  everything  they  wanted  delivered  to  them,  for  but  little  came  from 
Scotland  to  support  their  state.  He  sent  also  embassadors  to  those 
lords  and  barons  who  had  remained  in  Scotland,  and  were  carrying  on 
the  war  against  the  English  garrisons,  offering  them  assistance,  if  they 
would  not  consent  to  any  pacification  or  truce  without  his  approbation, 
and  that  of  their  king,  who  had  already  promised  and  sworn  the  same. 
The  Scottish  lords  assembled,  held  a  conference  on  the  subject, 
agreed  most  willingly  to  this  request,  and  sealed  and  swore  to  what 
their  king  had  before  promised.  Thus  was  this  alliance  first  formed 
between  the  kings  of  France  and  Scotland,  which  lasted  for  many 
years.  The  king  of  France  sent  men-at-am -^  into  Scotland  to  carry 
on  the  war,  under  the  command  of  the  loi  1  Arnold  d'Andreghen, 
afterwards  marshal  of  France,  the  lord  Garenaieres,  and  many  other 
knights  and  esquires. "  King  Philip  imagined  that  the  Scots  would 
find  the  English  too  much  employment  at  home,  for  them  to  be  able 
to  cross  the  sea  ;  or  if  they  did,  at  all  events  in  too  small  jumbers  to 
hurt  or  molest  him. 


^ 


CHAPTER    XXXIV. 

KINO  XDWARD    OF    ENOLAND    MADE   VICAR   OF   THE   EMPIRE  OF  SERMANY. 

When  the  king  of  England  and  the  lords,  his  allies,  had  quitted  the 
conference  at  Halle,  the  king  returned  to  the  castle  of  Louvain,  which 
he  set  about  preparing  for  his  residence ;  at  the  same  time  he  sent  to 
his  queen,  to  inform  her  of  his  intentions,  and  that  if  she  would  come 
to  him,  it  would  give  him  much  pleasure,  for  he  should  not  be  able 
to  repass  the  sea  this  year.  He  sent  back  many  of  his  knights  to  guard 
the  country,  particularly  the  borders  of  Scotland.  While  these  things 
were  going  forward,  the  English  knights  remaining  with  the  king  in 
Brabant  spread  themselves  all  over  the  countries  of  Flanders  and 
Hainault,  living  most  sumptuously,  and  giving  princely  presents  and 
entertainments  to  the  lords  and  ladies,  in  order  to  acquire  their  good 
will  and  favor.  Their  behavior  was  such,  that  they  were  beloved 
by  those  of  both  sexes,  and  even  by  the  common  people,  who  were 
pleased  with  their  state  and  magnificence.  The  marquis  of  Juliers 
and  his  company  returned  from  the  empire  about  All  Saints  day ; 
and  when  he  sent  to  infonn  the  king  of  this,  he  congratulated  him  on 
the  good  success  of  his  mission.  The  king  wrote  him  for  answer, 
that  he  should  come  to  him  on  the  feast  of  Saint  Mai'tin,  and  de 
manded  of  the  duke  of  Brabant  to  name  the  place  where  he  wished 
this  conference  to  be  holden,  who  replied  at  Arques,  in  the  county  of 
Los,*  near  to  his  own  country.  Upon  this,  the  king  gave  notice  of 
it,  that  all  his  allies  might  be  there. 

The  town-hall  of  Arques  was  hung  with  rich  and  fine  cloths,  liko 
to  the  presence-chamber  of  the  king.  His  majesty  was  seated  five 
feet  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  company,  and  had  on  his  head  a  rich 
crown  of  gold.  The  letters  from  the  emperor  to  the  king  were  pub 
licly  read,  by  which  the  king  of  England  was  constituted  and  estab 
lished  his  vicar  and  lieutenant,  and  fuU  powers  granted  to  him  to  do 
all  acts  of  law  and  justice  to  every  one,  in  his  name,  and  also  to  coin 
money  in  gold  and  silver.  These  letters  commanded  all  those  in  the 
empire,  and  all  his  other  subjects,  to  obey  his  vicar  as  himself,  anil 
that  they  should  do  fealty  and  homage  to  him  as  vicar  of  the  empire 
Several  knights  and  lords  swore  fealty  and  homage  before  him,  and 
some  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  of  pleading  their  causes,  as 
if  before  the  emperor,  and  they  were  judged  as  lawfully  as  if  in  his 
presence. 

On  this  occasion  an  ancient  statute  was  renewed  and  confirmed, 
which  had  been  made  in  former  times  at  the  court  of  the  emperor ; 
it  directed,  that  any  one  meaning  to  hurt  or  annoy  another  should  send 
him  a  sufficient  defiance  three  days  before  he  committed  any  hostile 
act ;  and  that  whoever  should  act  otherwise  should  be  degraded  as  an 
evil  doer.  When  all  this  was  completed,  the  lords  took  their  leave, 
and  gave  each  other  their  mutual  promises  to  be  fully  equipped,  with, 
out  delay,  three  weeks  after  the  feast  of  Saint  John,  to  sit  down  before 
the  city  of  Cambray,  which  of  right  belonged  to  the  emperor,  but  had 
turned  to  the  French.  The  lords  then  set  out  each  for  his  home,  and 
lung  Edward,  as  vicar  of  the  empire,  returned  to  Louvain  to  his  queen, 
who  had  lately  arrived  there  with  many  of  the  nobility,  and  well  ac- 
companied by  ladies  and  damsels,  from  England.  The  king  and  queen 
kept  their  courts  there  in  great  state  during  all  the  winter,  and  caused 
plenty  of  gold  and  silver  coin  to  be  struck  at  Antwerp. 

The  duke  of  Brabant,  however,  was  not  neglectful  in  sending 
frequent  messages  to  king  Philip  of  France  by  the  Lord  Lewis  de 
Travehen,  his  special  counsellor,  to  excuse  himself ;  for  which  pur. 
pose  this  knight  had  made  many  difl^erent  journeys ;  and  at  last  he 
was  commanded  to  remain  near  the  person  of  the  king,  in  order  to 
exculpate  his  master,  and  contradict  any  reports  that  might  be  circu. 
lated  against  him.  The  knight  did  everything  in  his  power,  and 
becoming  his  duty. 


*  *'  In  such  circumstances,  it  became  necessary  to  provide  a  safe  place  of  refuge  for 
the  young  king  and  iiis  consort ;  Malcolm  Fleming  found  means  to  convey  them  from 
l{io  custle  of  Dunbarton  into  France,  where  tliey  were  lionorably  entertaiaed." 

"  Whetiior  David  U-  was  convevad  into  France,  af>er  tlie  battle  of  Duplin,  in  1332,  or 


after  the  battle  of  Halidon,  1333,  is  a  question  of  little  importance.  Our  later  autliort 
have  decided  in  favor  of  1333,  and  not  without  probable  reasons :  the  chief  is,  that  Balioi 
tlie  23rd  November,  1332,  offered  to  marry  ,Tohanna,  the  infant  consort  of  David  JJruce 
Fffld.  tom.  iv.  pp.  536-639 ;  which  he  would  not  have  done,  h.ad  she  been  conveyed  to" 
France  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Duplin,  12th  August,  1332.  This  is  a  more  soe- 
oious  argument  than  anything  drawn  from  the  Chronicle  of  Froissart,  where  dates  and 
facts  are  strangely  misplaced  and  confounded,  as  the  manner  is  in  colloquial  history  "— 
Lord  Hailks's  Annals. 

*  The  county  of  Los  had  formerly  its  particular  counts,  and  made  part  of  the  tpnitorm 
of  tho  bishopric  of  Liego.  ' 


■^ 


The  new   World. 


^ 


CHAPTER   XXXV. 

tIBO    EDWAKD   AND    HIS    ALLIES    SEND    CHALLENHES    TO    THE    KINS     OP 
FRANCE. 

Winter  was  now  over,  and  the  summer  come,  when  the  feast  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist  approaching,  the  lords  of  England  and  Germany 
made  preparations  for  undertaking  their  intended  expedition.  The 
king  of  France  also  made  his  preparations  to  meet  them  ;  for  he  was 
well  acquainted  with  part  of  what  they  intended,  though  he  had  not 
yet  received  any  challenge.  King  Edward  collected  his  stores  in 
England,  where  he  made  his  armaments  ready,  and,  as  soon  as  St. 
John's  day  was  passed,  transported  them  across  the  sea  to  Vilvorde,* 
whither  he  went  himself.  He  made  all  his  people,  on  their  arrival 
take  houses  in  the  town  ;  and  when  this  was  full,  he  lodged  them  in 
tents  and  pavilions  in  the  fine  meadows  along  the  side  of  the  river. 
He  remained  thus  from  Magdalen  day  until  the  feast  of  ®ur  Lady  in 
September,  expecting  week  after  week  the  arrival  of  the  lords  of  the 
empire,  especially  the  duke  of  Brabant,  for  whom  all  the  others  were 
waiting.  When  the  king  of  England  saw  that  they  came  not,  he 
sent  strong  messages  to  each  of  them,  and  caused  them  to  be  sum. 


be  enabled  to  march  in  a  fortnight,  when  they  would  be  quite  ready 
and,  that  their  cause  might  have  a  better  appearance,  they  determined 
to  send  challenges  to  king  Philip.  At  the  head  of  this  defiance  was 
the  king  of  England,  the  duke  of  Gueldres,  the  marquis  of  Juliers, 
sir  Robert  d'Artois,air  John  of  Hainault,  the  marquis  of  Nuvs,  the 
marquis  of  Blanckenburg,  the  lord  of  Fauquemont,  sir  Arnold  de 
Bacqueghen,  the  archbishop  of  Cologne,  his  brother  sir  Waleran,  and 
all  the  lords  of  the  empire,  who  were  united  as  chiefs  with  the  kiny 
of  England.  These  challenges  were  written  and  sealed  by  all,  ex^ 
cept  the  duke  John  of  Brabant,  who  said  he  would  do  his  part  in 
proper  time  and  place.  They  were  given  in  charge  to  the  bishop  oi 
Lincoln,  who  carried  them  to  Paris,  and  performed  his  message  sc 
justly  and  well,  that  he  was  blamed  by  no  one.  He  had  a  passporl 
granted  him  to  return  to  his  lord,  who,  as  said  before,  was  at  Mechlin 
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moned  to  be  at  the  city  of  Mechhn  on  St.  Giles's  day,  according  to 
their  promises,  and  to  give  reasons  for  their  delays. 

King  Edward  was  obliged  to  remain  at  Vilvorde,  where  he  main- 
tained daily,  at  his  own  cost,  full  sixteen  hundred  men-at-arms,  that 
had  come  there  from  beyond  sea,  and  ten  thousand  archers,  without 
counting  the  other  followers  of  his  army.  This  must  have  been  a  heavy 
expense ;  not  including  the  large  sums  he  had  given  to  the  German 
iords,  who  thus  paid  him  back  by  fair  promises ;  and  the  great  force 
(le  wa«  obliged  to  keep  at  sea  against  the  Genoese,  Bretons,  Normans, 
Picards,  and  Spaniards,  whom  king  PhiUp  supported  at  his  cost,  to 
harass  the  English,  under  the  command  of  sir  Hugh  Quiriel,  sir  Peter 
Bahucet,  and  Barbenoire,  who  were  the  admirals  and  conductors  of  this 
fleet,  to  guard  the  straits  and  passages  between  England  and  France; 
ii.d  these  corsairs  only  waited  for  information  of  the  war  being  com- 
menced, and  the  English  king,  having  challenged  the  king  of  France 
i»  they  supposed  he  would,  to  invade  England  and  ravage  the  coun- 
'rv.  The  lords  of  Germany,  in  obedience  to  the  summons,  came  to 
Mechlin,  where,  after  many  debates,  they  agreed,  that  the  king  should 


*  A  omall  town  in  Bmliant,  lietween  Brussels  .iiul  MccJifin.  on  the  river  Senile. 


CHAPTER    XXXVL 

Sm    WALTER   MANNY,  AFTER    THE    CHALLENGES    HAD    BEEN    SENT,  MAKES 
THE    FIRST    INCtlRSION    INTO    FRANCE. 

Sir  Walter  Manny,  a  week  after  the  challenges  had  been  sent 
and  when  he  imagined  the  king  of  France 
had  received  them,  collected  about  forty 
lances,  on  whom  he  knew  he  could  depend, 
and  rode  through  Brabant  night  and  day ; 
so  that  he  came  into  Hainault,  and  entered 
the  wood  of  Blaton,  before  any  of  his  toUow. 
ers  knew  where  and  why  they  were  thus 
hastening :  he  then  told  some  of  his  inti 
mates,  that  he  had  made  a  promise  in  Eng 
land,  before  the  nobles  and  ladies,  that  he 
would  be  the  first  that  would  enter  France, 
and  take  some  castle  or  strong  town,  and 
perfonn  some  gallant  deed  of  arms ;  and 
that  his  intention  was  to  push  forward  as  fur 
as  Mortaigne,  to  surprise  the  town,  which 
was  a  port  of  the  kingdom  of  France. 
Those  to  v/hom  he  thus  opened  himself 
cheerfully  consented  to  follow  him.  They 
then  rcgirthed  their  horses,  tightened  their 
armor,  and  rode  in  close  order :  having 
pns.--cd  through  the  wood  of  Blaton,  they 
came  at  one  stretch,  a  little  before  sunrise, 
to  Mortaigne,  wlicre  luckily  they  found  the 
wicket  open.  Sir  Walter  alighted  with 
some  of  his  companions,  and  having  passed 
the  wicket  in  silence,  and  placed  there  a 
guard,  he  then  with  his  pennon  marched 
down  the  street  before  the  great  tower,  but 
the  gate  and  the  wicket  were  close  shut. 
The  watch  of  the  castle  heard  their  voice, 
and  seeing  them  from  his  post,  began  to 
blow  his  horn,  and  to  cry  out  "  Treason  ! 
treason  !"  This  awakened  the  soldiers  and 
inhabitants,  but  they  did  not  make  any 
sally  from  the  fort.  Sir  Walter,  upon  this, 
retreated  handsomely  into  the  street,  and 
ordered  those  houses  to  be  set  on  fire  thai 
were  near  the  castle  :  full  fifty  houses  were 
burnt  that  morning,  and  the  inhabitants 
much  frightened,  as  they  concluded  they 
must  all  have  been  taken  prisoners ;  but  sir 
Walter  and  his  company  marched  away, 
and  came  straight  to  Cond^,  where  they 
passed  by  the  pond  and  river  Haynes,  tak. 
ing  the  road  to  Valenciennes;  leaving  which 
on  the  right  hand,  they  came  to  Avesncs, 
and  took  up  their  quarters  in  the  abbey. 
They  then  pushed  forward  toward  Bou- 
chain,  and  managed  matters  so  well  with 
the  governor,  that  the  gates  of  the  castle 
were  opened  to  them :  they  crossed  a  river  which  empties  itself  into 
the  Scheld,  and  which  rises  near  Arleux.  Afterwards  they  came 
to  a  very  strong  castle,  called  Thin-l'Ev6que,  that  belonged  to  the 
bishop  of  Cambray,  which  was  so  suddenly  surprised,  the  governor 
and  his  wife  were  taken  in  it.  Sir  Walter  placed  a  strong  gairison 
there,  and  made  his  brother,  sir  Giles  Manny,  governor,  who  gave 
much  disturbance  to  the  Cambresians,  as  this  castle  was  but  a  ahor; 
league  from  the  city  of  Cambray.  When  «ir  Walter  had  perfonned 
these  enterprises,  he  returned  into  Brabant  toward  the  king,  his  lonl, 
whom  he  found  at  Mechlin,  and  related  to  him  all  that  he  had  dune 


CHAPTER    XXXVII. 

THE  FRENCH,  AFTER  THE  CHALLENGES,  INVADE  ENGLAND. 

TlpoN  king  Philip's  receiving  the  challenges  from  king  Edward  and 
his  allies,  he  collected  men-at-arms  and  soldiers  from  all  quarters ;  he 
sent  the  lord  Gallois  de  la  Bausme,  a  good  knight  from  Savoy,  tn  Ifie 
city  of  Cambray,  and  made  him  governor  thereof,  in  conjunction  «•!!;'■ 
air  Thibault  do  Marneil  and  thclord  of  Rnyc  they  miiiht  be,incliirf 
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Ing  Spaniards  and  French,  full  two  hundred  lances.  The  king  seized 
the  county  of  Ponthieu,  which  this  king  of  England  had  before  held 
by  right  of  his  mother ;  and  he  also  sent  and  entreated  some  lords  of 
the  empire,  such  as  the  count  of  Hainault  his  nephew,  the  duke  of 
Lorrain,  the  count  of  Bar,  the  bishop  of  Metz,  the  bishop  of  Liege, 
not  to  commit  any  hostile  acts  against  him  or  liis  kingdom.  The 
greater  part  of  them  answered  as  he  could  have  wished ;  but  the  count 
of  Hainault,  in  a  very  civil  reply,  said  that  although  he  should  be  at 
all  times  ready  to  assist  Mm  or  his  realm  against  any  one,  yet  as  the 
king  of  England  made  war  in  behalf  of  the  empire,  as  vicar  and  lieu- 
tenant of  it,  he  could  not  refuse  him  aid  and  assistance  in  his  coun- 
try, as  he  held  lands  under  the  empire.  The  king  of  France  appeared 
satisfied  with  this  answer,  not  however  laying  much  stress  on  it,  as 
he  felt  himself  in  sufficient  strength  to  oppose  his  enemies. 

As  soon  as  sir  Hugh  Quiriel,  sir  Peter  Bahucet,  and  Barbenoire, 
were  infonned  that  hostilities  had  commenced,  they  landed  one  Sun- 
day morning  in  the  harbor  of  Southampton,  while  the  inhabitants 
were  at  church ;  Normans,  Picards,  and  Spaniards  entered  the  town, 
pillaged  it,  killed  many,  deflowered  maidens  and  forced  wives ;  and 
having  loaded  their  vessels  with  the  booty,  they  fell  down  with  the 
tide,  and  made  sail  for  the  coast  of  Normandy.  They, landed  at 
Diupp'!,  and  there  divided  the  plunder. 


CHAPTER   XXXVIII. 

KING    EDWARD    BESIESES    THE    CITY    OF    CAMBKAY. 

The  king  of  England  from  Mechlin  wont  to  Brussels  to  see  the 
duke  of  Brabant:  his  people  passed  by  without  entering  it.  There 
a  large  body  of  Germans,  at  least  twenty  thousand  men,  joined  the 
king,  who  asked  the  duke  of  Brabant  what  his  intentions  were — to 
go  before  Cambray  or  to  desert  his  cause.  The  duke  replied,  that, 
as  soon  as  he  should  know  tliat  Cambray  was  besieged,  he  would 
come  thither  with  twelve  hundred  lances  of  good  men-at-arms;  which 
answer  pleased  the  king  much.  The  king  took  his  departure,  and 
lay  that  night  at  Nivelle ;  the  next  day  he  came  to  Mons,  in  Hainault, 
where  he  found  the  young  count  of  Hainault  and  his  uncle,  who  re- 
ceived him  joyfully.  The  lord  Robert  d'Artois  was  always  with  the 
king,  and  of  his  privy  council.  He  was  attended  by  sixteen  or  twenty 
great  barons  and  knights  from  England,  whom  he  carried  with  him 
by  way  of  state,  and  also  as  his  council.  The  bishop  of  Lincoln  was 
miong  them,  who  was  much  renowned  in  this  expedition  for  his 
wisdom  and  valor.  The  English  pushed  forward,  and  lodged  them- 
elves  on  the  roads  in  the'flat  countries  through  which  they  passed, 
md  found  provision  at  hand  for  their  money ;  but  some  paid  and 
whers  not. 

When  the  king  had  reposed  himself  two  days  at  Mons,  in  Hain- 
alt,  he  came  to  Valenciennes,  which  he  entered,  taking  with  him 
out  twelve  knights.  The  count  of  Hainault  was  already  arrived 
there,  accompanied  by  the  lord  John,  his  uncle,  the  lord  of  Fagui- 
nelles,  the  lord  of  Verchin,  and  the  lord  of  Havareth,  with  many 
others,  who  attended  on  the  person  of  the  count,  their  lord.  The 
coimt  took  the  king  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  to  the  great  hall,  which 
was  properly  prepared  to  receive  him,  and  as  they  were  ascending 
the  steps,  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  then  present,  raised  his  voice  and 
5aid,  "W^illiam  d'Aussonne,  bishop  of  Cambray,  I  admonish  you,  as 
proctor  on  the  part  of  the  king  of  England,  vicar  of  the  emperor  of 
Home,  that  you  consent  to  open  the  gates  of  the  city  of  Cambray ; 
and  if  otherwise  you  shall  do,  you  will  forfeit  your  lands  and  we  will 
enter  by  force."  No  reply  was  made,  for  the  bishop  of  Cambray 
was  not  present.  The  bishop  of  Lincoln  continued,  and  said,  "  earl 
of  Hainault,  we  admonish  you  on  the  part  of  the  emperor  of  Rome, 
that  you  come  and  assist  the  king  of  England,  his  vicar,  before  the 
city  of  Cambray,  with  all  your  forces."  The  earl  made  answer,  and 
said,  "Willingly,"  They  entered  the  hall,  and  conducted  the  king 
to  his  chamber.  Shortly  after  the  supper  was  sei-ved  up,  which  was 
Biiiiiptuous  and  splendid.  The  next  day  the  king  departed,  and 
came  to  Haspre  on  the  Selle.  Having  halted  there  two  days,  till  the 
greater  part  of  his  forces  had  passed  by,  he  set  out  and  came  before 
Cambray;  when,  having  fixed  his  quarters  opposite  to  it,  he  sur- 
rounded with  his  army  the  whole  city,  his  forces  every  day  increasing. 

The  young  earl  of  Hainault  came  thither  with  a  large  body  of  men, 
accompanied  by  his  uncle,  sir  John,  and  they  took  up  their  quarters 
near  to  those  of  the  king.  They  were  followed  by  the  duke  of 
Gueldres,  the  marquis  of  Nuys,  the  earl  of  Mons,  the  earl  of  Saunes, 
the  lord  of  Fauquemont,  sir  Arnold  of  Bacqueghen,  and  all  the  other 
lords  of  the  empire,  aUies  of  the  king,  with  their  forces.  On  the 
iixth  day  after  the  king  and  these  lords  had  taken  their  position  be- 
fore Cambray,  the  duke  of  Brabant  arrived  with  a  fine  army:  there 
were  full  nine  hundred  lances,  without  counting  the  other  armed 
men,  of  whom  there  were  numbers.  He  took  up  his  quarters  at 
Ostrenant  upon  the  Scheld,  over  which  a  bridge  was  thrown  for  the 
communication  of  one  army  with  the  other.  The  duke  of  Brabant 
was  no  sooner  arrived,  than  he  sent  his  challenge  to  the  king  of 
France,  who  was  at  Compifegne ;  at  which  sir  Lewis  de  Travehen, 
who  had  hitherto  exculpated  him,  was  so  confounded,  that  he  would 
not  return  into  Brabant,  but  died  of  grief  in  France 

During  the  siege  of  Cambray  there  were  many  skirmishes  and 
nombata ;  sir  John  of  Hainault,  and  the  lord  of  Fauquemont.  as  usual, 


made  their  excursions  together,  and  burnt  and  destroyed  much  of  tht 
country  of  Cambresis.  These  lords,  with  five  hundred  lances,  and  a 
thousand  other  men-at-arms,  came  to  the  castle  of  Oisy,  in  Cambresis, 
and  assaulted  it  so  furiously,  that  it  would  have  been  taken,  if  the 
knights  and  esquires  within  had  not  most  valiantly  defended  it  for 
the  lord  of  Coucy;  so  that  little  damage  was  done,  and  these  lords 
returned  to  their  quarters.  The  earl  of  Hainault  and  his  forces  came 
one  Saturday  to  the  gates  of  St.  Quentin,  and  made  a  vigorc  is  attack 
upon  them.  John  Chandos,  as  yet  but  an  esquire,  (of  whose  prowess 
this  book  will  speak  much,)  flung  himself  between  the  barrier  and 
the  gate,  at  the  length  of  a  lance,  and  fought  very  gallantly  with  an 
esquire  of  Vermandois,  called  John  de  Saint  Dizier :  each  of  them 
performed  great  deeds  of  valor ;  and  the  Hainaulters  got  possession 
by  force  of  the  baniers.  The  earl  of  Hainault  and  his  marshals,  sir 
Gerard  de  Verchin  and  sir  Henry  d'Antoing,  were  present,  and  ad. 
vantageously  posted,  as  well  as  many  others,  who  ventured  boldly  in 
the  pursuit  of  honor.  The  lords  of  Beaumont,  Fauquemont,  Ang- 
hien,  sir  Walter  Manny,  with  their  forces,  were  at  a  gate,  called 
Robert's  gate,  upon  which  they  made  a  brisk  attack ;  but  those  of 
Cambray,  and  the  soldiers  whom  the  king  of  France  had  sent  thither, 
defended  themselves  with  so  npuch  valor  and  skill,  that  the  assailants 
gained  no  advantage,  but  retreated  to  their  quarters  well  beaten  and 
tired.  The  young  earl  of  Namur  came  to  serve  under  the  earl  of 
Hainault,  according  to  his  request,  and  said  that  he  would  be  of  theii 
party  so  long  as  they  remained  in  the  empire ;  but,  the  momeiit  they 
entered  France,  he  should  go  and  join  the  king  of  France,  who  had 
retained  him,  and  entreated  him  to  do  so.  This  was  also  the  inten- 
tion of  the  earl  of  Hainault,  who  had  commanded  his  people,  that 
none  should  dare  to  commit  any  acts  of  violence  in  the  kingdom  of 
France  under  pain  of  death. 

While  the  king  of  England  was  besieging  the  city  of  Cambray 
with  full  forty  thousand  men-at-arms,  and  pressing  it  closely  by  dif. 
ferent  assaults,  the  king  of  France  assembled  his  forces  at  Peronne, 
in  the  Vermandois.  About  this  time  the  king  of  England  called  a 
council  of  those  from  his  own  country,  and  particularly  sii'  Robert 
d'Artois,  in  whom  he  had  much  confidence,  and  demanded  of  tlu'm, 
whether  it  were  best  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  France,  and  go  to  moot 
his  adversary,  or  to  remain  before  Cambray  until  he  should  have 
taken  it.  The  lords  of  England,  and  his  privy  councillors,  seeing  the 
city  was  strong  and  well  provided  with  men,  pro^/ision,  and  artillery, 
and  that  it  would  take  some  time  to  conquer  it — of  which,  however, 
they  were  not  well  assured,  for  no  great  deeds  of  arms  had  yet  been 
perfonued — that  the  winter  was  fast  approaching,  and  that  they  wore 
there  at  a  very  great  expense,  gave  their  opinion,  that  the  king  should 
push  forward  into  France ;  for  he  could  there  find  plenty  of  forage, 
and  a  great  supply  of  provision.  This  counsel  was  followed ;  and 
all  the  lords  were  ordered  to  dislodge  and  pack  up  their  tents,  pavil. 
ions,  and  baggage.  They  advanced  toward  Mont  St.  Martin,  which 
is  upon  the  borders  of  France,  and  they  marched  very  regularly  by 
companies,  each  lord  with  his  own  people. 

The  earls  of  Northampton,  Gloucester,  and  Suffolk,  were  the  mar 
shals  of  the  English  host,  and  the  earl  of  Warwick  was  the  constablf 
of  England.  They  easily  passed  the  river  Scheld,  not  far  from  Mom 
St.  Martin,  for  it  is  not  very  wide  at  that  place.  When  the  earl  ol 
Hainault  had  accompanied  the  king  of  England  as  fai;  as  the  boun 
daries  of  the  Empire,  so  that  if  he  passed  the  Scheld  he  would  be  in 
the  Idngdom  of  France,  he  took  his  leave,  saying  he  would  not  ad- 
vance further  with  him  at  this  time ;  for  as  he  had  been  sent  to,  and 
his  aid  requested  by  king  Philip,  his  uncle,  whose  ill-will  he  wished 
not  to  incur,  he  would  go  sei-ve  him  in  France,  as  he  had  served  the 
king  of  England  in  the  Empire.  The  king  replied,  "  God  assist  you." 
The  earls  of  Hainault  and  Namur  then  turned  back,  and  went  to 
Quesnoy  with  all  their  troops ;  Jhe  earl  of  Hainault  distanded  the 
greater  part  of  his,  but  desired  of  them  to  hold  themselves  in  readi." 
ness,  for  he  should  shortly  go  to  the  assistance  of  the  king  of  France, 
his  uncle. 


CHAPTER   XXXIX. 

KING  EDWARD  CREATES  SIR  HENRY  OF  FLANDERS  A  KNIGHT,*  AND  AFTER. 
WARDS  MARCHES  INTO  PICAKDY. 

As  soon  as  the  king  of  England  had  passed  the  Scheld,  and  had 
entered  the  kingdom  of  France,  he  called  to  him  the  lord  Henry  of 
Flanders,  who  was  but  a  young  esquire,  and  knighted  him — at  the 
same  time  giving  him  two  hundred  pounds  sterling  a  year,  properlj 
secured  in  England.  The  king  was  lodged  in  the  abbey  of  Mont  St. 
Martin,  where  he  remained  two  days;  his  troops  were  scattered 
round  about  in  the  country.  The  duke  of  Brabant  was  quartered  at 
the  monastery  of  Vaucelles.  When  the  king  of  France,  who  was  at 
Compifegne,  heard  this  news,  he  increased  his  forces  everywhere,  and 
sent  the  earl  of  Eu  and  Guines,  his  constable,  with  a  large  body  of 
men-at-arms,  to  St.  Quentin,  to  guard  that  town  and  the  frontiere 
against  his  enemies.  He  sent  the  lords  of  Coucy  ar  i  of  Ham  to 
their  castles,  and  a  great  number  of  men-at-arms  to  Guise,  Ribemont, 
Bouchain,  and  the  neighboring  fortresses  on  the  borders  of  his  king- 

•  Hb  name  was  Plenry  Earn.  He  was  eight  years  afterwards  knighted,  or.  more  pro 
bably,  made  a  banneret,  by  the  prince  of  Wales,  wlio  settled  on  him  one  hundred  marKe 
for  his  life,  payable  from  the  manor  of  Bradenash  in  tlie  county  of  Devo'i.  tie  was  ftlfo 
the  twenty-tburth  koisht  of  tlie  sartor.— Asumolk. 
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lorn;  and  came  himself  to  Peronne,  in  the  Vermandois.  During  the 
time  the  king  of  England  was  at  the  abbey  of  Mont  St.  Martin,  his 
people  overran  the  country  as  far  as  Bapaume,  and  very  near  to 
Peronne  and  St.  Quentin :  they  found  it  rich  and  plentiful,  for  there 
had  not  been  any  wars  in  those  parts. 

Sir  Henry  of  Flanders,  to  do  credit  to  hia  newly  acquired  knight- 
hood,  and  to  obtain  honor,  made  one  of  a  party  of  knights,  who  were 
conducted  by  sir  John  de  Hainault.  There  were  among  them  the 
lords  of  rau(iuemont,  Bergues,  Vaudresen,  Lens,  and  many  others, 
to  the  number  of  iive  hundred  combatants :  they  had  a  design  upon 
a  town  in  the  neighborhood,  called  Hennecourt,  whither  the  greater 
number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  had  retired,  who,  confiding 
in  the  strength  of  this  fortress,  had  carried  with  them  all  their  move- 
ables. Sir  Arnold  of  Bacqueghen  and  sir  William  du  Dunor  had 
already  been  there,  but  had  done  nothing:  upon  which  all  these 
lords  had  collected  together,  and  were  desirous  of  going  thither  to  do 
their  utmost  to  conquer  it.  There  was  an  abbot  at  that  time  in 
Hennecourt  of  great  courage  and  understanding,  who  ordered  bar- 
riers to  be  made  of  wood-work  around  the  town,  and  likewise  to  be 
placed  across  the  street,  so  that  there  was  not  more  than  half  a  foot 
from  one  post  to  another ;  he  then  collected  armed  men,  provided 
stones,  quick-lime,  and  such  like  instruments  of  annoyance,  to  guard 
them.  As  soon  as  the  lords  above-mentioned  came  there,  the  abbot 
posted  his  people  between  the  barriers  and  the  gate,  and  flung  the 
gate  open ;  the  lords  dismounted  and  approached  the  barriers,  which 
were  very  strong,  sword  in  hand,  and  great  strokes  were  given  to 
those  within,  who  defended  themselves  very  valiantly.  Sir  Abbot 
di4  not  spare  himself ;  but,  having  a  good  leathern  jerkin  on,  dealt 
about  his  blows  manfully,  and  received  as  good  in  his  turn.  Many 
a  gallant  action  was  performed ;  and  those  within  the  barriers  flung 
upon  the  assailants  stones,  logs,  and  pots  full  of  hme,  to  annoy  them. 

It  chanced  that  sir  Henry  of  Flanders,  who  was  one  of  the  fore- 
most, with  his  sword  attached  to  his  wrist,  laid  about  him  at  a  great 
rate  ;  he  came  too  near  the  abbot,  who  caught  hold  of  his  sword, 
and  drew  liim  to  the  barriers  with  so  much  force,  that  his  arm  was 
dragged  through  the  grating,  for  he  could  not  quit  his  sword  with 
honor.  The  abbot  continued  pulling,  and  had  the  grating  been  wide 
enough,  he  would  have  had  him  through,  for  his  shoulder  had  passed, 
and  he  kept  his  hold,  to  the  knight's  great  discomfort.  On  the  other 
side,  his  brother  knights  were  endeavoring  to  draw  him  out  of  his 
liands  ;  and  this  lasted  so  long,  that  sir  Henry  was  sorely  hurt :  he 
was,  however,  at  last  rescued — but  his  sword  remained  with  the 
abbot.  And  at  the  time  I  was  writing  this  book,  as  I  passed  through 
that  town,  the  monks  showed  me  this  sword,  which  was  kept  there, 
much  ornamented.  It  was  there  that  I  learnt  all  the  truth  of  this 
assault.  Hennecourt  was  very  vigorously  attacked  that  day ;  and  it 
lasted  until  vespers.  Many  of  the  assailants  were  killed  or  wounded. 
Sir  John  of  Hainault  lost  a  knight  from  Holland,  called  sir  Herman, 
who  bore  for  arras  a  fess  componiS  gules,  and  in  chief,  three  buckles 
azure.  When  the  Flemings,  Hainaulters,  English,  and  Germans, 
who  were  there,  saw  the  courage  of  those  within  the  town,  and  that, 
instead  of  gaining  any  advantage,  they  were  beaten  down  and 
wounded,  they  retreated  in  the  evening,  carrying  with  them  to  their 
quarters  the  wounded  and  bruised. 

On  the  next  morning  the  king  departed  from  Mont  St.  Martin,  and 
ordered,  under  pain  of  death,  that  no  damage  should  be  done  to  the 
abbey,  which  was  observed.  They  then  entered  the  Vermandois,  and 
at  an  early  hour  took  up  their  lodgings  on  Mont  St.  Quentin.  They 
were  in  a  regular  order  of  battle ;  and  those  of  St.  Quentin  might 
have  encountered  them,  had  they  chosen  it,  but  they  had  no  desire 
to  issue  out  of  the  town.  The  scouts  of  the  army  went  up  to  the 
barriers,  and  skirmished  with  those  who  were  there.  The  constable 
of  France  and  sir  Charles  le  Blois  drew  up  their  people  in  order  of 
battle  before  the  barriers  ;  and  when  the  Englishmen,  among  whom 
were  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  the  earl  of  Northampton,  sir  Reginald  Cob- 
ham,  and  many  others,  saw  the  manner  in  which  it  was  done,  they 
retreated  to  the  main  army  of  the  king,  which  remained  encamped 
on  the  hill  until  four  o'clock  the  next  morning.  A  council  was  then 
held,  to  consider  whether  they  should  march  straight  into  France,  or 
draw  toward  Tierache,  keeping  near  the  borders  of  Hainault.  By 
the  advice  of  the  duke  of  Brabant,  the  latter  plan  was  followed,  as 
from  that  country  they  drew  all  their  provision  ;  and  they  resolved, 
that  if  king  Philip  should  follow  them  with  his  army,  as  they  sup 
posed  he  would,  they  would  wait  for  him  in  the  plains,  and  give  him 
battle  without  fail.  They  then  set  out  from  Mont  St.  Quentin 
ranged  in  a  regular  order,  in  three  battalions.  The  marshals  and  the 
Germans  led  the  van,  the  king  of  England  the  centre,  and  the  duke 
of  Brabant  the  rear ;  they  advanced  not  more  than  three  or  four 
leagues  a  day,  halting  early,  but  burning  and  pillaging  all  the  coun- 
try they  passed  through. 

A  troop  of  English  and  Germans  crossed  the  river  Somme,  a  little 
below  the  abbey  of  Vermans,  to  which  they  did  much  damage  :  ano- 
ther troop  under  the  command  of  Sir  John  of  Hainault,  and  the  lords 
of  Fauquemont  and  Bacqueghen,  went  by  a  different  road,  and  came 
to  Origny  St.  Benoit,*  a  tolerably  good  town,  but  weakly  inclosed ; 
eo  that  it  was  soon  taken  by  assault,  robbed,  and  pillaged,  an  abbey 
of  nuns  violated,  and  the  whole  town  burnt.  They  then  marched 
'brward  toward  Guise  and  Ribemont.     The  king  of  England  came 

•  A  small  town  in  Picardy,  three  leagues  from  St.  Q.uentin. 


and  lodged  at  Vehories,  where  he  remained  a  whole  day,  while  his 
people  overran  all  the  country  thereabouts,  and  laid  it  waste.  The 
king  then  took  his  road  to  la  Flamengrie,  in  his  way  to  I'Eschelle,  in 
Tierache  :  the  marshals,  with  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  accompanied  by 
upward  of  five  hundred  lances,  crossed  the  river  Trisagee,  entered 
the  Laonnois,  near  the  estate  of  the  lord  of  Coucy,  and  burnt  St.  Gou. 
vin  and  the  town  of  Marie.  They  lay  one  night  at  Vau,  below  Laon, 
and  the  next  day  returned  to  the  main  army,  as  they  had  learnt  from 
some  of  their  prisoners  that  king  Philip  of  France  was  come  to  St 
Quentin  with  one  hundred  thousand  men,  and  there  intended  to  cross 
the  river  Somme.  They  burnt  in  their  retreat  a  very  good  town 
called  Crecy-sur-Selle,  with  a  great  many  others,  as  well  as  villages, 
in  that  neighborhood. 

We  must  now  speak  of  the  expedition  of  sir  John  of  Hainault,  who 
had  with  him  full  five  hundred  fighting  men.  He  came  first  to  Guise, 
which  he  burnt,  and  destroyed  the  mills.  In  the  fortress  was  the 
lady  Jane,  his  daughter,  wife  of  Lewis  earl  of  Blois ;  she  begged  of 
her  father  to  spare  the  lands  and  heritage  of  his  son-in-law  ;  but  in 
vain,  for  sir  John  would  not  depart,  until  he  had  completed  the  pur- 
pose of  his  expedition.  He  then  returned  to  the  king,  who  was  lodged 
in  the  abbey  of  Sarnaques,  while  his  people  overran  the  country.  The 
lord  of  Fauquemont  led  six  score  German  lances  to  Lonnion,  in 
Tierache,  a  large  level  town ;  the  inhabitants  of  which  had  almost  all 
retired  with  what  they  could  carry  off  into  the  woods,  and  there  had 
fortified  their  position,  by  cutting  down  large  trees.  The  Germans 
followed  them,  and  being  joined  by  sir  Arnold  Bacqueghen  and  his 
company,  they  atacked  the  people  of  Lonnion  in  the  wood,  who 
defended  themselves  as  well  as  they  could :  but  they  were  over, 
powered  and  obliged  to  flee.  There  were  about  forty  killed  and 
wounded,  and  all  they  brought  there  plundered.  Thus  was  this 
country  ruined  without  any  hindrance ;  and  the  English  acted  as  they 
thought  proper. 


CHAPTER    XL. 

THE    KINGS    OF    FRANCE    AND    OF    EN&LAND    APPOINT    *    DAY    FOR    THEI8 
ARMIES   TO   ENOASE. 

Kino  Edward  set  out  from  Sarnaques,  and  came  to  Montreuil, 
where  he  lay  one  day,  and  on  the  morrow  to  la  Flamengrie,  where 
he  cantoned  all  his  people  near  him :  their  numbers  amounted  to 
more  than  forty  thousand  men.  He  held  a  council,  and  resolved,  that 
he  would  wait  for  king  Philip  and  his  army,  and  would  there  offer 
them  battle.  The  king  of  France  had  left  St.  Quentin,  where  he  was 
daily  receiving  reinforcements,  with  all  his  army,  and  advanced  as  far 
as  Vironfosse,  where  he  stopped,  and  ordered  his  army  to  halt,  saying 
he  would  not  move  further,  before  he  fought  the  king  of  England 
and  his  allies,  who  were  not  more  than  two  leagues  distant.  As  soon 
as  the  earl  of  Hainault,  who  had  remained  at  Quesnoy  with  his  men- 
at-arms,  was  informed  that  the  king  of  France  was  at  Vironfosse,  in 
expectation  of  giving  battle,  he  pushed  forward  and  joined  the  army 
of  France  with  about  five  hundred  lances,  and  presented  himseli 
before  his  uncle,  who  did  not  receive  him  very  graciously,  becauso 
he  had  been  with  his  adversaiy  before  Cambray ;  nevertheless  thr 
earl  excused  himself  so  handsomely,  that  the  king  and  hiscounsellorH 
were  well  enough  satisfied.  It  was  ordered  by  the  marshals,  that  is 
to  say,  by  the  marshals  Bertrand  and  De  Trie,  that  the  earl  should  be 
posted  very  near  to  the  English  army.  The  quarters  of  the  two  kings 
were  on  the  plain  between  Vironfosse  and  la  Flamengrie,  without 
any  advantage  of  ground ;  and  in  the  memory  of  man  there  had  not 
been  so  fine  an  assembly  of  great  lords  ;  for  the  king  of  France  was 
there  in  person,  and  had  vrith  him  king  Charles  of  Bohemia,  the  king 
of  Navarre,  and  the  king  of  Scotland,  dukes,  counts,  barons,  and 
knights  without  number,  and  they  were  daily  increasing. 

When  the  king  of  England  had  halted  in  the  champaign  coimtry 
of  Tierache,  as  you  have  before  heard,  he  was  informed,  that  the 
king  of  France  was  within  two  leagues  of  him,  and  eager  to  give 
him  battle  ;  he  therefore  summoned  the  chiefs  of  his  army,  and  de. 
manded  of  them  the  best  method  of  preserving  his  honor,  as  hia 
intention  was  to  accept  the  combat.  The  lords  looked  at  each  other, 
and  requested  the  duke  of  Brabant  to  give  his  opinion.  The  duke 
replied,  that  he  was  for  fighting,  as  they  could  not  depart  honorably 
without  it ;  and  he  advised,  that  a  herald  should  be  sent  to  the  king 
of  France,  to  offer  him  battle,  and  to  fix  the  day.  A  herald,  who 
belonged  to  the  duke  of  Gueldres,  and  spoke  French  well,  had  this 
commission.  After  being  informed  what  he  was  to  say,  he  rode  to 
the  French  army,  and  coming  to  the  king  and  his  counsellors,  told 
them,  that  the  king  of  England,  having  halted  in  the  plains,  demanded 
and  required  the  combat  of  one  army  against  the  other.  To  this 
king  Philip  answered  willingly,  and  appointed  the  Friday  following 
for  the  day,  this  being  Wednesday.  The  herald  returned  back,  well 
clothed  with  handsome  furred  mantles,  which  the  king  and  lords  of 
France  had  given  him  for  the  sake  of  the  news  he  had  brought,  and 
related  the  good  cheer  he  had  received.  The  day  being  thus  fixed, 
information  of  it  was  given  to  the  captains  of  either  army,  and  ever)' 
one  made  his  preparations  accordingly. 

On  the  Thursday  morning,  two  knights  belonging  to  the  earl  ot 
Hainault,  the  lords  of  Faguinellcs  and  Tupegny,  mounted  their  steeoa  j 
and  these  two  leaving  their  own  army,  set  out  to  view  that  of  thi> 
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English.  They  rode  on  for  aome  time  boldly  along  the  line  of  the 
Enghsh  army ;  when  it  chanced  that  the  horae  of  the  lord  of  Fagui. 
nelles  took  fright,  ran  oif  in  spite  of  all  the  eflforts  of  his  master,  and 
carried  him,  whether  he  would  or  no,  to  the  quarters  of  the  enemy. 
He  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Germans,  who,  soon  perceiving  he  did 
not  belong  to  their  party,  surrounded  him  and  his  horse,  and  took 
him  prisoner.  He  remained  prisoner  to  five  or  six  German  gentle, 
men,  who  immediately  ransomed  him.  When  they  found  out  that 
he  was  a  Hainaulter,  they  asked  him  whether  he  knew  sir  John  of 
Hainault ;  he  replied,  Yes,  and  begged  of  them,  for  the  love  of  God, 
to  carry  him  to  him,  because  he  was  sure  he  would  be  security  for 
his  ransom.  The  Germans  were  delighted  at  this,  and  carried  him 
to  sir  John,  who  pledged  himself  for  his  ransom.  The  lord  of  Fagui. 
nelles  thereupon  returned  to  the  army  of  Hainault,  to  his  earl  and 
other  lords.  His  steed  was  returned  to  him  through  the  entreaties  of 
the  above  lord  of  Beaumont.  Thus  passed  that  day,  without  any 
other  thing  occurring  worthy  of  being  recorded. 


CHAPTER   XLI 

THE  KINGS  OP  FKAMCE  AND  ENOLAKD  DRAW  UP  THEIR  ARIUES  IN   BATTLE 
ARRAY  AT  VIKOKFOSSE. 

When  Friday  morning  was  come,  the  two  armies  got  themselves 
in  readiness,  and  heard  mass,  each  lord  among  his  own  people,  and 
at  his  own  quarters  :  many  took  the  sacrament  and  confessed  them, 
selves.  We  shall  speak  first  of  the  English  order  of  battle,  which 
was  drawn  out  on  the  plain,  and  formed  three  battalions  of  infantry. 
They  placed  their  horses  and  baggage  in  a  small  wood  behind  them, 
and  fortified  it.  The  first  battalion  was  commanded  by  the  duke 
of  Gueldres,  the  marquis  of  Nuys,  the  marquis  of  Blanckenburg,  sir 
J  ohn  de  Hainault,  the  earls  of  Mons  and  Savines,  the  lord  of  Fauque- 
mont,  sir  William  du  Fort,  sir  Arnold  de  Bacqueghen,  and  the  Ger- 
mans. There  were  twenty.two  banners  and  sixty  pennons ;  and  the 
whole  consisted  of  eight  thousand  good  men. 

The  second  battalion  was  under  the  duke  of  Brabant,  with  whom 
were  the  barons  and  knights  of  his  country.  First,  the  lord  of  Kus, 
the  lord  of  Breda,  the  lord  of  Berques,  the  lord  of  Rodas,  the  lord  of 
Vauselaii'e,  the  lord  Broguinal,  the  lord  d'Estonnevort,  the  lord  of 
Wyten,  the  lord  d'Elka,  the  lord  of  Cassebegne,  the  lord  of  Duffle, 
sir  Thierry  de  Valcourl,  sir  Rasse  de  Gres,  sir  John  de  Cassebegne, 
sir  Walter  de  Hautebergue,  the  three  brothers  De  Harlebeque,  sir 
John  Fitifee,  sir  Giles  de  Cotterebe,  sir  Henry  of  Flanders,  whom  we 
had  before  occasion  to  mention,  and  several  other  barons  and  knights 
of  Flanders,  who  were  under  the  banner  of  the  duke  of  Brabant ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  lords  of  Hallain  and  Guiten,  sir  Hector  Villains,  sir 
John  of  Rhodes,  sir  Vauflart  de  Guistelles,  sir  William  d'Estrates, 
sir  Gossuin  de  la  Muelle,  and  many  more.  The  duke  of  Brabant 
had  with  him  twenty-four  banners  and  eighty  pennons  ;  the  whole 
amounting  to  seven  thousand  men. 

The  third  battalion,  which  was  the  greatest,  was  commanded  by 
the  feing  of  England  in  person.  With  him  were,  his  cousin,  the 
earl  of  Derby,  son  of  the  earl  of  Lancaster,  the  bishop  of  Lincoln, 
the  bishop  of  Durham,  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  the  earls  of  Northamp. 
ton  and  Gloucester,  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  sir  Robert  d'Artois,  who  was 
called  earl  of  Richmond,  the  earl  of  Hereford,  sir  Reginald  Cobham, 
the  lord  Percy,  the  lord  Roos,  the  lord  Mowbray,  air  Lewis  and  sir 
John  Beauchamp,  the  lord  Delaware,  the  lord  Lincoln,  the  lord  Bas. 
set,  the  lord  Fitzwalter,  sir  Walter  Manny,  sir  Hugh  Hastings,  air 
John  Liale,  and  many  others,  whom  I  cannot  name.  The  king 
created  many  knights;  among  whom  was  sir  John  Chandos,*  whose 
numerous  acts  of  prowess  are  recorded  in  this  book.  The  king  had 
twenty.eight  banners  and  ninety  pennons  ;  and  there  might  be  in  his 
division  about  six  thousand  men.at.arms,  and  the  same  number  of  arch, 
ers.  He  had  formed  on  his  vring  another  battalion,  under  the  com. 
mand  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  the  lord  Berkeley, 
the  lord  Molina,  and  some  others,  who  were  on  horseback,  in  order  to 
rally  those  that  might  be  thrown  into  disorder,  and  to  serve  as  a  rear, 
guard.  When  everything  had  been  thus  arranged,  and  each  lord  under 
his  proper  banner,  as  had  been  ordered  by  the  marshals,  the  king 
mounted  an  ambling  palfrey,  and,  attended  only  by  sir  Robert  d'Artois, 
sir  Reginald  Cobham,  and  sir  Walter  Manny,  rode  along  the  line  of  his 
army,  and  right  sweetly  entreated  the  lords  and  their  companions, 
that  they  would  aid  him  to  preserve  his  honor,  which  they  all  promised. 
He  then  returned  to  his  own  division,  set  himself  in  battle  array  as 
became  him,  and  ordered  that  no  one  should  advance  before  the 
banners  of  the  marshals. 

We  will  now  speak  of  the  king  of  France,  as  it  has  been  related 
by  those  who  were  present.  There  were  eleven  score  banners,  four 
kings,  six  dukes,  twenty.aix  earls,  upward  of  five  thousand  knights, 
and  more  than  forty  thousand  common  men.  With  PhiUp  de  Valois, 
kinu-  of  France,  were,  the  kings  of  Bohemia,  of  Navarre,  and  of  Scot, 
land  ;  the  dukes  of  Normandy,  Brittany,  Burgundy,  Bourbon,  Lorrain, 
and  Athens ;  the  earls  of  Alen(;on  (the  king's  brother,)  of  Flanders, 
of  Hainault,  of  Blois,  of  Bar,  of  Jforets,  of  Foix,  of  Annagnac,  the 
earl  dauphin  of  Auvergne,  the  earls  of  Longueville,  of  Estampes,  of 
Vend6rae,  of  Harcourt,  of  St.  Pol,  of  Guines,  of  Boulogne,  of  Roussy, 


of  Dammartin,  of  Valentindis,  of  Auxerre,  of  Sancerre,  of  Geneve, 
of  Dreux ;  and  from  Gasoony  and  Languedoc  so  many  earls  and 
viscounts,  that  it  would  take  up  too  much  time  to  name  them,  it 
was  a  fine  sight  to  see  the  banners  and  pennons  flying  in  the  ph|;"i> 
the  barbed  horses,  the  knigJits  and  esquires  richly  armed.  The 
French  were  formed  in  three  large  battalions,  each  consisting  of 
fifteen  thousand  men-at-arms,  and  twenty  thousand  men  on  foot. 


CHAPTER   XLII. 

THE  TWO  KllfeS  RETIRE  FROM  VIRONFOSSE  WITHOUT  GIVINS  BATTLE. 

It  was  a  matter  of  much  wonder  how  two  such  fine  armies  could 
separate  without  fighting.  But  the  French  were  of  contrary  opinion-i 
among  themselves,  and  each  spoke  out  his  thoughts.  Some  said  it 
would  be  a  great  shame,  and  very  blameable,  if  the  king  did  not 
give  battle  when  he  saw  his  enemies  so  near  him,  and  drawn  up  in 
his  own  kingdom  in  battle  array,  in  order  to  fight  with  him  according 
to  his  promise  :  others  said  it  would  exhibit  a  singular  instance  of 
madness  to  fight,  as  they  were  not  certain  that  some  treachery  was 
not  intended ;  besides,  if  fortune  should  be  unfavorable,  the  king 
would  run  a  great  risk  of  losing  his  kingdom,  and  if  he  should  con. 
quer  his  enemies,  he  would  not  be  the  nearer  to  gain  possession  of 
England,  or  of  the  land  of  the  allies.  Thus  the  day  passed  until  neat 
twelve  o'clock  in  disputes  and  debates.  About  noon  a  hare  wrjj 
started  in  the  plain,  and  ran  among  the  French  army,  who  began  to 
make  a  great  shouting  and  noise,  which  caused  those  in  rear  to  imag- 
ine the  combat  was  begun  in  front,  and  many  put  on  their  helmets, 
and  made  ready  their  sworda.  Several  new  knights  were  made, 
especially  by  the  earl  of  Hainault,  who  knighted  fourteen,  and  they 
were  ever  after  called  knights  of  the  hare. 

In  this  situation  the  two  armies  remained  all  Friday,  without 
moving,  except  as  has  been  mentioned.  In  the  midst  of  the  debates 
of  the  council  of  the  king  of  France,  letters  were  brought  to  the  king 
from  Robert  king  of  Sicily  addressed  to  him  and  his  council.  This 
king  Robert  was,  as  they  said,  a  very  great  astrologer  and  full  of  deep 
science  ;  he  had  often  cast  the  nativities  of  the  kings  of  France  and 
England,  and  had  found,  by  his  astrology  and  the  influence  of  the 
stars,  that,  if  the  king  of  France  fought  with  the  king  of  England  in 
person,  he  would  surely  be  defeated ;  in  consequence  of  which,  he, 
as  a  wise  king,  and  much  fearing  the  danger  and  peril  of  his  cousir 
the  king  of  France,  had  sent  long  before  letters,  most  earnestly  to  re. 
quest  king  Philip  and  his  council  never  to  give  battle  to  the  English 
when  king  Edward  should  be  there  in  person.  These  doubts,  anr* 
this  letter  from  the  king  of  Sicily,  made  many  of  the  lords  of  Franof 
sore  disheartened,  of  which  the  king  was  infonned,  who,  notwith- 
standing, was  very  eager  for  the  combat ;  but  he  was  so  strongly  dis- 
suaded from  it,  that  the  day  paased  quietly,  and  each  man  retired  to 
his  quarters. 

When  the  earl  of  Hainault  saw  that  there  was  no  likehhood  of  a 
battle,  he  departed  with  all  his  people,  and  returned  to  Quesnoy.  The 
king  of  England,  the  duke  of  Brabant,  and  the  other  lords,  began  to 
prepare  for  their  return,  packed  up  their  baggage,  and  came  that  Fri- 
day night  to  Avesnes,  in  Hainault,  where  they  took  up  their  quartei-s, 
and  in  its  neighborhood.  The  next  day  the  Germans  and  Brabanters 
took  their  leave,  and  returned  to  their  homes.  The  king  of  England 
went  to  Brabant  with  the  duke,  his  cousin- 

The  king  of  France,  the  Friday  afternoon  that  the  two  armies  ]ia{l 
been  drawn  out  in  order  of  battle,  retii-ea  to  his  lodgings,  very  angry 
that  the  combat  had  not  taken  place ;  but  those  of  his  council  told 
him  he  had  acted  right  well,  and  had  valiantly  pursued  his  enemies, 
insomuch  that  he  had  driven  them  out  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  king 
of  England  must  make  many  such  expeditions  before  he  could  con- 
quer the  kingdom  of  France.  The  next  day  Idng  Philip  gave  per- 
mission for  all  to  depart,  dukes,  barons,  knights,  &c.,  most  courteously 
thanking  the  leaders  for  having  come  so  well  equipped  to  serve  and 
assist  him.  Thus  ended  this  great  expedition,  and  every  man  re- 
turned to  his  own  house.  The  king  of  France  went  to  St.  Omer,  and 
gave  there  his  principal  orders  for  pubhc  affairs.  He  dispatched  o 
great  number  of  men-at-arms  into  his  garrisons,  especially  to  Tournay, 
Lisle,  and  Douay,  and  to  all  the  towns  bordering  on  the  empire.  He 
sent  sir  Godemar  du  Fay  to  Tournay,  and  made  him  governor-gen- 
eral and  regent  of  all  the  country  thereabout,  and  sir  Edward  de  Bean, 
jeu  to  Mortaigne ;  and  when  he  had  ordered  the  rest  of  his  busineSB 
to  his  liking,  he  drew  toward  Paris. 


*  Neither  Lord  Berners'  nor  Sauvage's  edition  majce  mention  of  Uiis  creation  of 
illue>it;>  but  speak  of  sir  jolin  Chandoi  as  already  a  liniglit.— Ep. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

KING   EDWARD  ASSUMES    THE   ARMS    AND  TITLE  OF  KING  OF    FRANCS. 

When  king  Edward  had  departed  from  La  Flamengrie,  and  an-ivei< 
in  Brabant,  he  set  out  straight  for  Brussels,  whither  he  was  attended 
by  the  duke  of  Gueldres,  the  duke  of  Juliers,  the  marquis  of  Blanch 
enburg,  the  earl  of  Mons,  the  lord  John  of  Hainault,  the  lord  of  Fau 
quemont,  and  all  the  barons  of  the  empire,  who  were  allied  to  him,  af 
they  wished  to  consider  what  was  next  to  be  done  in  this  war  which 
they  had  begun.  For  greater  expedition,  they  ordered  a  conference 
to  be  holden  in  the  city  of  Brussels,  and  invited  Jacob  von  Artavcld 
to  attend  it,  who  came  thither  in  great  array,  and  brought  with  him  all 
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the  councils  from  the  principal  towns  of  Flanders.  At  this  pariiament, 
the  king  of  England  was  advised,  by  his  allies  of  the  empire,  to  solicit 
the  Flemings  to  give  him  their  aid  and  assistance  in  this  war,  to  chal. 
lenge  the  king  of  France,  to  follow  king  Edward  wherever  he  should 
lead  them,  and  in  return  he  would  assist  them  in  the  recovery  of  Lisle, 
Douay  and  Bethune.  The  Flemings  heard  this  proposal  with  pleasure ; 
but  they  requested  of  the  king,  that  they  might  consider  of  it  among 
themselves,  and  in  a  short  time  they  would  give  their  answer.  The 
king  consented,  and  soon  after  they  made  this  reply : 

"  Beloved  sire,  you  formerly  made  us  a  similar  request ;  and  we  are 
willing  to  do  everything  in  reason  for  you,  without  prejudice  to  our 
honor  and  faith — but  we  are  pledged  by  promise  on  oath,  under  a 
penalty  of  two  millions  of  florins,  to  the  apostolical  chamber,  not  to 
act  offensively  against  the  king  of  France  in  any  way,  whoever  he 
may  be,  without  forfeiting  this  sum,  and  incurring  the  sentence  of 
excommunication :  but  if  you  will  do  what  we  will  tell  you,  you  will 
find  a  remedy ;  which  is,  that  you  take  the  arms  of  France,  quarter 
them  with  those  of  England,  and  call  yourself  king  of  France.  We 
will  acknowledge  your  title  as  good,  and  we  will  demand  of  you 
quittance  for  the  above  sum,  which  you  will  grant  us  as  king  of 
France :  thus  we  shall  be  absolved,  and  at  liberty  to  go  with  you 
wherever  you  please." 

The  king  summoned  his  council,  for  he  was  loth  to  take  the  title 
and  arms  of  France,  seeing  that  at  present  he  had  not  conquered  any 
part  of  that  kingdom,  and  it  was  uncertain  whether  he  ever  should  : 
on  the  other  hand,  he  was  unwilling  to  lose  the  aid  and  assistance  of 
the  Flemings,  who  could  be  of  greater  service  to  him  than  any  others 
at  that  period.  He  consulted,  therefore,  with  the  lords  of  the  empire, 
the  lord  Robert  d'Artois,  and  his  most  privy  councillors,  who,  after 
having  duly  weighed  the  good  and  bad,  advised  him  to  make  for 
answer  to  the  Flemings,  that  if  they  would  engage,  imder  their  seals, 
to  the ,  agreement  of  aiding  him  to  carry  on  the  war,  he  would  wil. 
lingly  comply  with  their  conditions,  and  would  swear  to  assist  them 
in  the  recovery  of  Lisle,  Douay,  and  Bethune  ;  to  which  they  willingly 
consented.  A  day  was  fixed  for  them  to  meet  at  Ghent,  where  the 
king  and  the  greater  part  of  the  lords  of  the  empire,  and  in  general 
the  councils  from  the  different  towns  in  Flanders,  assembled.  The 
above-mentioned  proposals  and  answers  were  then  repeated,  sworn  to, 
and  sealed ;  and  the  king  of  England  bore  the  arms  of  France, 
quartering  them  with  those  of  England :  he  also  took  the  title  of  king 
of  France  from  that  day  forward,  and  maintained  it,  until  he  laid  it 
aside  by  a  certain  agreement,  as  will  be  hereafter  related  in  this  book. 

At  this  conference  held  at  Ghent,  the  lords  engaged  the  summer 
ensuing  to  make  an  active  war  in  France,  and  promised  to  besiege 
tlie  city  of  Tournay.  The  Flemings  were  much  rejoiced  at  this,  for 
they  thought  they,  should  be  strong  enough  to  conquer  it ;  and  if  it 
were  once  under  the  protection  of  the  king  of  England,  they  could 
easily  recover  Lisle,  Douay,  Bethune,  and  all  their  dependencies, 
which  of  right  belonged  to  the  country  of  Flanders.  The  lords  and 
the  councils  were  still  at  Ghent,  much  wondering  why  those  of  the 
country  qf  Hainault  had  not  come  to  this  conference  ;  but  such  proper 
excuses  were  sent,  that  the  king  and  the  others  were  satisfied. 

Things  remained  on  this  footing,  when  the  lords  took  their  leave, 
and  set  out  for  their  own  country.  The  king  of  England  went  to 
Antwei-p ;  but  the  queen  remained  with  her  train  at  Ghent,  where  she 
was  often  visited  and  comforted  by  Jacob  von  Artaveld  and  other 
lords  and  ladies  of  Ghent.  The  king  left  in  Flanders  the  earls  of 
Salisbury  and  of  Suffolk,  who  went  to  the  town  of  Ypres,  which  they 
garrisoned,  and  thence  harassed  much  those  of  Lisle  and  its  environs. 
When  the  king's  vessel  was  ready,  he  embarked  with  a  numerous 
attendance  at  Antwei-p,  and  sailed  for  London,  where  he  arrived 
about  St.  Andrew's  day,  1339,  and  was  joyfully  received  by  his  sub- 
jects, who  were  anxious  for  his  return.  Great  complaints  were  made 
to  him  of  the  ravages  which  the  Normans,  Picards,  and  Spaniards 
had  committed  at  Southampton;  upon  which  he  answered,  that, 
whenever  it  came  to  his  turn,  he  would  make  them  pay  dearly  for  it 
— and  he  kept  his  word  before  the  end  of  that  year. 


CHAPTER    XLIV. 

THE  FKENCH  DESTROY  THE  TERRITORIES   OF  SIR  JOHN  OF  HAINAULT. 

Kins  Philip,  after  his  return  to  Paris,  had  disbanded  his  army ;  but 
he  had  sent  strong  reinforcements  to  the  navy  which  he  had  at  sea, 
under  the  command  of  Quiriel,  Bahucet,  and  Barbenoire.  These 
three  master  corsaira  had  under  them  a  number  of  Genoese,  Normans, 
Picards,  and  Bretons,  as  soldiers,  and  had  done  this  winter  much 
damage  to  the  English :  they  frequently  came  near  Sandwich,  Rye, 
Winchelsea,  and  Dover,  upon  the  English  coast,  and  were  much 
dreaded,  for  they  had  upward  of  sixty  thousand  soldiers,  and  none 
durst  leave  the  English  ports,  for  fear  of  being  pillaged  and  put  to 
death.  These  seamen  had  gained  considerably  for  the  king  of  France 
during  the  course  of  the  winter,  and,  in  particular,  had  taken  the  ship 
Christopher,  richly  laden  with  money  and  wool,  which  the  English 
were  carrying  to  Flanders.  This  vessel  had  cost  the  king  of  England 
a  very  large  sum.  When  taken  by  the  Normans  and  others,  it  was 
pillaged,  and  all  on  board  put  to  death.  The  French  afterwards  spoke 
iiuch  of  this  capture,  and  made  great  boastings  respecting  it. 

The  king  of  France  was  continually  thinking  how  he  could  re. 


venge  himself  on  his  enemies,  and  especially  on  sir  John  of  Hainault 
who  had  done  him,  as  he  had  been  informed,  much  miscliief ;  such 
as  conducting  king  Edward  into  the  countries  of  Cambresis  and 
Tierache,  and  burning  and  destroying  all  he  passed  through.  He 
wrote  therefore  to  my  lord  de  Beaumont,  lord  of  Bresne,  to  the  vidamc 
of  Chalons,  to  the  lord  John  de  la  Bone,*  to  the  lords  John  and 
Gerald  de  Loire,  ordering  them  to  collect  a  body  of  men,  and  make 
an  incursion  upon  the  lands  of  the  lord  John  of  Hainault,  and  bum 
them  without  delay.  These  lords  obeyed  the  king's  command,  and 
secretly  collected  so  many,  that  they  amounted  to  five  hundred 
armed  men,  with  whom  they  one  morning  came  before  the  town  of 
Chimay,  entered  it,  and  made  a  large  booty ;  for  the  inhabitants 
never  imagined  the  French  would  advance  so  far  mto  the  country,  or 
venture  to  pass  the  forest  of  Tierache  ;  however,  they  did  so,  and 
they  burnt  the  suburbs  of  Chimay,  and  many  villages  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, indeed  almost  all  the  territoi-y  of  Chimay  except  its  for. 
tresses.  They  then  retreated  to  Aubenton,  in  Tierache,  with  their 
plunder.  News  and  complaints  of  this  were  soon  brought  to  sir 
John  of  Hainault,  who  at  that  time  was  at  Mens  with  his  nephew, 
at  which  he  was  very  angry,  and  not  without  cause  :  the  earl  was 
also  displeased,  for  these  lands  were  held  under  him ;  but  he  was 
silent,  and  showed  not  any  open  design  of  revenge,  upon  the  king- 
dom of  France. 

About  the  time  of  this  disaster,  it  happened  that  some  soldiers, 
who  were  garrisoned  in  Cambray,  came  to  a  small  fortified  house. 
beyond  the  walls  of  that  town,  called  Relenques,  that  belonged  to  sii 
John  of  Hainault,  and  was  guarded  by  a  bastard  of  his,  who  might 
have  with  him  about  fifteen  men ;  they  attacked  it  one  whole  day,  bul 
it  was  valiantly  defended.  The  ditches  were  frozen  over,  so  that 
any  one  might  approach  the  walls,  which  those  within  perceiving, 
packed  up  all  they  could,  and  leaving  it  about  midnight,  set  it  on  fire. 
The  >  next  morning,  when  those  from  Cambray  returned  and  saw  it 
on  fire,  they  destroyed  the  walls  and  everything  remaining.  The 
bastard  and  his  companions  retreated  to  Valenciennes.  It  has  been 
before  related  how  sir  Walter  Manny  took  the  castle  of  Thin-1'Evfique, 
and  placed  his  brother  Giles  Manny  with  a  garrison  in  it.  This  brother 
made  many  incursions  upon  those  of  Cambray,  and  gave  them  much 
uneasiness,  for  he  was  every  day  skirmishing  close  up  to  the  bamers 
In  this  state  he  kept  them  for  some  time. 

One  morning  very  early  he  set  out  from  the  castle  of  Thin,  with 
about  six  score  men-at-arms,  and  came  to  the  barriers  at  Cambray 
The  alarm  was  so  great,  that  many  were  frightened.  The  garrison 
armed  themselves  as  fast  as  they  could,  and  mounted  their  horses 
with  all  haste,  hurrying  to  the  gate  where  the  skirmish  was,  where, 
finding  sir  Giles  had  driven  back  those  of  Cambray,  he  instantly  at. 
tacked  their  enemies.  Among-  the  Cambresians  was  a  young  esquire 
from  Gascouy,  called  William  Marchant,  who  came  to  the  field  oi 
battle  mounted  on  a  good  steed,  his  shield  hanging  on  his  neck,  his 
lance  in  its  rest,  completely  armed,  and  spurring  on  to  the  combat 
When  sir  Giles  saw  him  approach,  he  spurred  on  to  meet  him  most 
vigorously,  and  they  met  lance  in  hand,  without  fear  of  each  other. 
Sir  Giles  had  his  shield  pierced  through,  as  well  as  all  the  armor  near 
his  heart,  and  the  iron  passed  quite  through  his  body.  Thus  he  fell 
to  the  ground.  This  caused  as  great  dismay  to  one  party  as  joy  to 
the  other.  The  skirmish  was  very  sharp,  several  were  wounded,  ami 
many  gallant  actions  performed  ;  but  at  last  those  of  Cambray  kepi 
their  ground,  and  drove  back  their  enemies.  They  returned  infu 
the  town  in  triumph  with  the  body  of  sir  Giles,  whom  they  inimi'- 
diately  disarmed,  and  had  his  wound  examined,  and  most  willingly 
would  they  have  preserved  his  life  ;  but  their  wishes  were  vain,  for 
he  died  the  next  day.  They  determined  to  send  the  body  to  his  two 
brothers,  John  and  Thierry,  who  were  in  garrison  at  Bouchain,  ii' 
I'Ostrevant ;  for,  although  the  country  of  Hainault  was  not  in  a  state 
ofjwar,  all  the  frontiers  toward  France  were  strictly  guarded.  Thej 
ordered  a  handsome  coffin, t  in  which  they  placed  the  corpse,  and 
directed  two  monks  to  carry  it  to  his  brothers,  who  received  it  witl. 
much  sorrow,  and  afterwards  had  it  carried  to  the  church  of  the  Cor 
deliers,  at  Valenciennes,  where  it  was  buried.  The  two  brothers  camt 
to  the  castle  of  Thin-1'Eveque,  and  made  a  very  severe  war  against  tht 
Cambresians,  in  revenge  for  the  loss  they  had  suffered  from  them. 

Sir  Godemar  du  Fay  at  this  time  commanded  for  the  king  oi 
France  in  Tournay  and  the  fortresses  in  its  neighborhood  ;  the  lord 
of  Beaujeu,  in  Mortaigne  upon  the  Scheld ;  the  high  steward  of  Cai 
cassonne  in  the  town  of  St.  Amand ;  sir  Aimery  de  Poictiers  in 
Douay ;  the  lord  Gallois  de  la  Bausme,  the  lord  of  Villars,  the 
marshal  of  Mirepoix,  and  the  lord  of  Marneil,  in  the  city  of  Cam 
bray.  These  knights,  as  well  as  the  esquires  and  soldiers,  desired 
nothing  more  ardently  than  permission  to  enter  Hainault  to  pillage 
and  destroy  it.  The  bishop  of  Cambray,  who  had  retired  to  Paris, 
being  near  the  king's  person,  complained  whenever  he  found  a  fit 
opportunity,  of  the  damage  the  Hainaulters  had  occasioned  him,  ana 
that  they  had  burnt  and  destroyed  for  him  more  than  any  others  wock 
have  done,  so  that  the  king  at  last  gave  his  consent  for  the  soldiers, 
in  the  country  of  Cambray  to  make  an  invasion,  and  overrun  the  countiy 
of  Hainault.  Then  the  garrison  of  Cambray  prepared  six  hundred 
men-at-arms  for  this  incursion,  and  they  sent  out  on  a  Saturday  at 


*  De  la  Boue.—D.  Sauvaffe  and  Lord  JBemcrM.—ED. 

t  Lord  Beroers  sayp,  *'  they  ordayned  a  horte  lytter  right  honorably,  ani*   out  iiK 
boidv  therain,"  &c.— Ed. 
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nightfall  from  Cambray  those  that  were  Ordered  for  it.  At  the  same  hour 
those  from  Male-maison  began  their  march.  The  two  detachments  met 
on  the  road,  and  came  to  the  town  of  Haspres,  which  was  a  large 
handsome  town,  though  not  fortified:  nor  had  the  inhabitants  any  fear, 
for  they  had  never  received  the  smallest  notice  of  war  being  declared 
iigainat  the  country.  The  French,  on  entering  the  town,  found  every 
jne  within  doors.  Having  taken  and  pillaged  what  they  pleased,  they 
burnt  the  town  so  completely,  that  nothing  but  the  walls  remained. 

In  Haspres  there  was  a  priory  of  black  monks,  that  was  dependent 
on  that  of  St.  Waas  in  Arras  ;  the  monastery  was  extensive,  and  had 
large  buildings  belonging  to  it,  which  they  also  pillaged  and  burned 
most  villainously.  They  returned  to  Cambray  after  this  excursion, 
driving  all  their  booty  before  them.  News  of  this  was  soon  carried 
to  Valenciennes,  and  earl  William  was  informed  of  it  as  he  was  sleep- 
ing in  his  hotel,  called  La  Salle.  He  immediately  rose,  and  dressed 
himself  in  great  haste,  and  summoned  all  the  lords  that  were  with 
him  :  at  that  time  there  were  not  many,  only  his  high  steward,  sir 
Gerald  de  Verchin,  sir  Henry  d'Antoing,  sir  Henry  de  Huifulise,  air 
Thierry  de  Walcourt,  the  lords  of  Flayon  and  Potrelles,  and  some 
few  attached  to  his  person,  for  the  others  were  lodged  at  different 
houses,  and  were  not  ready  as  soon  as  the  earl,  who,  without  waiting 
for  them,  hastened  to  the  market-place  of  Valenciennes,  and  ordered 
the  alarm  bells  to  be  rung.  This  awakened  all  the  inhabitants,  who 
made  themselves  ready  as  quickly  as  possible  to  follow  their  lord, 
who  was  already  out  of  the  town,  on  horseback,  pushing  forward 
toward  Haspres.  When  he  had  advanced  about  a  league,  he  was 
informed  that  his  efforts  were  in  vain,  for  the  French  had  retreated. 
He  then  went  to  the  abbey  of  Fontenelles,  where  the  lady  his  mother 
resided,  who  took  all  possible  pains  to  appease  and  soften  his  anger ; 
but  he  said,  that  for  this  robbery  he  would  make  the  kingdom  of  France 
shortly  pay  dear.  The  lady  his  mother  did  all  she  could  to  appease 
him,  and  would  most  willingly  have  made  excuses  for  the  king  of 
France  in  this  disaster  ;  but  he  would  not  listen  to  them,  and  said  he 
must  consider  in  what  manner  he  could  most  speedily  revenge  him- 
self, and  burn  part  of  the  French  territories.  When  he  had  remained 
there  some  little  time,  he  returned  to  Valenciennes,  and  wrote  letters 
to  the  knights  and  prelates,  to  have  their  advice  what  should  be  done 
under  these  circumstances,  and  to  summon  them  to  be  at  Mens  by 
a  fixed  day. 

When  sir  John  of  Hainault,  who  was  at  Beaumont,  thinking  how 
he  could  best  revenge  the  burning  of  his  land,  heard  these  things,  he 
mounted  his  horse,  and  came  to  his  nephew,  whom  he  found  at  La 
Salle.  As  soon  as  the  earl  perceived  him,  he  came  to  meet  him, 
saying,  "  Fair  uncle,  your  absence  has  made  the  French  very  proud." 
Sir  John  replied,  "  God  be  praised  !  for  although  I  am  much  vexed 
at  the  loss  you  have  sustained,  yet  I  cannot  help  being  somewhat 
pleased  with  what  has  happened ;  for  you  now  see  what  return  you 
have  had  for  the  love  and  assistance  you  bore  to  the  French :  you 
must  now  make  an  incursion  upon  them  on  their  own  grounds." 
"  Fix  upon  the  place,"  said  the  earl,  "  and  it  shall  be  directly  under, 
taken."  When  the  day  of  the  conference,  which  was  to  be  holden 
at  Mons,  was  arrived,  all  the  councils  from  the  different  towns,  as 
well  as  those  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  were  there. 

Many  proposals  were  made ;  and  some  of  the  barons  were  for  send, 
ing  persons  properly  instructed  to  the  king  of  France,  to  demand  if 
he  had  consented  or  ordered  the  invasion  and  burning  of  Hainault, 
or  had  sent  his  soldiers  upon  the  lands  of  the  earl,  and  upon  what 
title  this  had  been  done,  as  there  had  not  been  any  defiance  or  chal- 
lenge sent  to  the  earl  or  to  the  country.  Upon  these  proposals  there 
was  much  argument  and  debating,  but  it  was  at  last  determined,  that 
neither  the  earl  nor  the  country  could  get  clear  of  this  business  with- 
out declaring  war  against  the  kingdom  of  France,  as  well  for  the 
burning  of  the  lands  of  Chimay,  as  for  their  outrages  committed  at 
Haspres :  it  was  therefore  resolved,  that  a  challenge  should  be  sent 
to  the  king  of  France,  and  that  afterwards  they  should  enter  his  king, 
dom  with  a  large  body  of  men. 

These  letters  of  defiance  were  written  and  sealed  by  the  earl  and 
all  the  barons ;  and  the  abbot  Thibaut  de  St.  Crispin  was  ordered  to 
carry  them.  The  earl  then  returned  thanks  to  all  his  lords  for  the 
good  disposition  he  saw  them  in,  for  they  had  promised  him  aid  and 
assistance  in  every  situation.  The  abbot  of  St.  Crispin  carried  this 
challenge  to  the  king,  who  made  but  light  of  it,  saying  that  his 
nephew  was  an  outrageous  madman,  and  was  bargaining  to  have  his 
country  burnt  and  destroyed.  The  abbot,  upon  this,  returned  home, 
and  related  to  the  earl  and  his  council  what  had  happened  to  him, 
with  the  answers  he  had  received.  The  earl  immediately  collected 
men-at-arms,  summoned  all  his  knights  and  esquires  in  Brabant  and 
Flanders,  as  well  as  in  his  own  country,  and  exerted  himself  so 
much,  that  in  a  short  time  he  got  together  a  large  body  of  horsemen, 
well  equipped.  They  set  out  from  Mons,  in  Hainault,  and  that 
neighborhood,  and  advanced  toward  the  land  of  Chimay,  for  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  earl  and  his  uncle  to  bum  and  destroy  the  terri- 
tories of  the  lord  of  Bresne,  as  also  Aubenton,  in  Tierache. 


CHAPTER    XLV. 

rm   EAKI   OF    HAINAULT  TAKES  AND  DESTROYS  AUBENTON,  IN   TIEKACHE 

The  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Aubenton  were  much  afraid  of 
he  ear)  nf  Hninaiii   and  his  uncle,  and  had  expressed  their  alarioB  to 


the  high  bailiff  of  Vermandois,  who  sent  to  their  aid  the  vidame  o. 
Chalons,  the  lord  of  Beaumont,  the  lord  de  la  Bone,  the  lord  John 
of  Loire,  and  many  others.  These  knights,  with  their  companions 
marched  into  Aubenton,  to  the  amount  of  full  three  hundred  men-at- 
arms.  The  town  was  inclosed  only  by  a  palisade,  which  in  many 
places  was  lately  repaired.  They  had  made  every  preparation  to 
wait  for  the  Hainaulters  and  defend  the  town,  which  was  large,  rich, 
and  full  of  draperies. 

The  Hainaulters  came  on  a  Friday  evening,  and  took  up  their 
quarters  near  Aubenton,  whence  they  considered  on  what  side  the 
town  was  most  easily  to  be  taken.  The  next  day  they  marched  to 
attack  it  in  three  battalions,  their  banners  well  arranged  in  front,  with 
their  cross-bowmen.  The  earl  of  Hainault  led  the  first  battalion, 
having  under  him  a  multitude  of  knights  and  esquires  of  his  own 
country.  His  uncle  commanded  the  second,  where  there  were  many 
men-at-arms.  The  third  was  under  the  lord  of  Fauquernont,  and 
composed  of  Germans.  Each  lord  was  with  his  own  people,  and 
under  his  proper  banner.  The  battle  began  immediately  on  their 
advancing,  and  very  sharp  it  was.  The  cross-bowmen  shot  from 
within  and  without,  by  which  many  were  wounded.  The  earl  and 
his  battalion  came  to  the  gate,  where  there  was  a  severe  assault  and 
much  skirmishing.  The  vidaine  of  Chalons,  who  was  there,  per. 
formed  wonders ;  and  on  the  spot  he  made  three  of  his  sons  knights, 
who  did  many  feats  of  arms  worthy  of  their  new  honors :  but  the 
earl  pressed  them  bo  closely,  that  he  gained  the  barriers,  and  obliged 
his  opponents  to  retire  within  the  gate,  where  the  assault  continued 
very  fierce.  Sir  John  de  la  Bone*  and  sir  John  of  Beaumont  were 
posted  at  the  gate  leading  to  Chimay,  which  was  gallantly  attacked. 
The  French  were  forced  to  retire  within  the  gate,  for  they  had  losi 
their  barriers,  which  the  Hainaulters  had  carried,  as  well  as  the 
bridge.  The  combat  was  here  renewed  with  double  vigor,  for  those 
who  had  entered,  mounting  upon  the  gate,  flung  down  upon  their 
assailants  logs  of  wood,  pots  full  of  lime  and  plenty  of  stones,  by 
which  those  who  had  not  very  strong  shields  were  very  much  hurt. 
Baldwin  of  Beaufort,  an  esquire  of  Hainault,  received  there  so  vio- 
lent a  blow  from  a  large  stone,  that  his  shield  was  split  by  it,  and  his 
arm  broken,  which  forced  him  to  retire  to  his  quarters ; .  and  owing 
to  this  accident,  for  a  long  time  he  could  not  give  any  assistance. 
The  attack  was  pushed  on  with  vigor,  and  the  town  defended  by  the 
garrison  with  much  valor ;  which  was  indeed  necessary,  as  their 
assailants  were  many  ;  and,  had  it  not  been  for  the  gentlemen  who 
entered  Aubenton,  it  would  have  soon  yielded.  However,  at  length 
the  town  was  taken  by  force ;  the  palisades,  which  were  only  of 
wood,  were  broken  down.  Sir  John  of  Hainault  and  his  banner 
first  entered  the  town,  with  great  shouting  and  noise  of  men-at-arms. 
Then  the  vidame  of  Chalons  retired  toward  the  cTiurch  with  some 
knights  and  esquires,, where  they  formed  themselves,  with  displayed 
banners  and  pennons,  to  the  intent  of  combating  as  long  as  their 
honor  demanded ;  but  the  lord  of  Bresne  and  his  banner  withdrew 
in  a  disorderly  manner :  for  he  knew  well  how  much  sir  John  ot 
Hainault  was  enraged  against  him,  and,  if  he  had  him  in  his  power, 
would  not  admit  of  any  ransom ;  so  he  mounted  his  steed,  and  gal- 
loped oif. 

When  sir  John  of  Hainault  found  that  he  who  had  done  so  much 
damage  to  his  lands  at  Chimay  was  gone  off  toward  Vervins,he  pursued 
him,  with  part  of  his  company ;  but  the  lord  of  Bresne  made  greater 
haste,  and  finding  the  gate  of  the  town  open,  rushed  in  and  saved 
himself.  Sir  John  had  followed  him  sword  in  hand ;  but  when  he  found 
that  he  had  escaped,  he  returned  speedily  by  the  great  road  to  Auben- 
ton :  however,  his  people  meeting  those  who  were  following  the 
lord  of  Bresne,  attacked  them,  and  killed  a  great  many.  The  combat 
continued  obstinate  before  the  cathedral,  and  many  were  killed  and 
wounded.  Among  the  first  were  the  vidame  and  two  of  his  sons  : 
nor  did  any  knight  or  esquire  escape  death  or  being  made  prisoner, 
but  those  who  had  followed  the  lord  of  Bresne.  Upward  of  twu 
thousand  men  were  taken  in  the  town,  which  was  pillaged  of  all  the 
riches  it  contained  ;  many  wagons  and  carts  were  laden  with  it  and 
sent  to  Chimay.  The  town  was  afterwards  burnt  to  the  ground ;  and 
the  Hainaulters  took  up  their  quarters  on  the  river  side. 

After  the  destruction  of  Auljenton,  they  marched  toward  Maubert 
Fontaine,  which  they  took  on  their  arrival,  for  it  was  defenceless, 
and  then  pillaged  and  burnt  it.  They  did  the  same  to  Aubencheu! 
aux  Bois,  to  Signy  I'Abbaye,  Signy  le  Petit,  and  all  the  villages 
thereabout,  amounting  to  upward  of  forty.  The  eari  of  Hainault 
after  this,  returned  to  Mons,  where,  he  dismissed  all  his  bands,  aftei 
returning  them  his  thanks  in  so  gracious  a  manner  for  their  assist 
ance,  that  they  all  left  him  well  pleased.  He  then  formed  the  design 
of  passing  over  to  England  to  amuse  himself,  and  at  the  same  time 
form  a  strict  alhance  with  the  king,  his  brother-in-law,  m  order  to 
strengthen  himself;  as  he  naturally  imagined,  that  what  he  had  done 
would  not  be  taken  quietly,  but  that  the  king  of  France,  his  uncle, 
would  make  some  incursions  into  his  country :  for  which  reason  ho 
was  anxious  to  have  the  support  of  the  English,  the  Flemings,  and 
the  Brabanters,  and  summoned  his  council  at  Mons,  to  whom  he  de 
dared  his  intentions.  He  nominated  and  appointed  his  uncle  during 
his  absence,  sir  John  of  Hainault,  governor  of  the  three  countries  oi 
Hainault,  Holland  and  Zealand,  and  set  out  with  a  small  company  foi 
Dordrecht,  where  he  embarked  and  sailed  over  to  England 


•  D.  Sauvaije's  edition  reads  Boue ;  but  Lord  Bemere,  in  this  place,  has  Bone.-Ep 
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We  shall  now  leave  tho  earl,  to  relate  what  happened  to  his  coun. 
try  during  his  absence.  Sir  John  of  Hainault,  as  you  have  heard, 
remained  master  and  governor  of  the  three  provinces,  by  order  of 
the  earl,  and  he  was  obeyed  as  if  he  had  been  their  true  lord.  He 
took  up  his  quarters  at  Mons,  which  he  provisioned  and  strengthened, 
as  well  as  all  the  forts  in  its  neighborhood,  especially  those  on  the 
frontiers  of  France,  with  a  sufficient  number  of  men-at-arms.  He 
sent  four  knights,  the  lord  of  Antoing,  the  lord  of  Waartang,  the 
lord  of  Gommegines,  and  sir  Henry  Husphalize,  to  Valenciennes,  as 
counsellors  and  advisers  to  the  citiaens  and  inhabitants.  To  Mau- 
beuge,  he  sent  the  seneschal  of  Hainault,  sir  Gerard  de  Werthin, 
with  a  hundred  good  lances  and  men-at-arms.  To  Quesnoy,  the 
marshal  of  Hainault,  sir  Thierry  de  Walcourt ;  and  to  Landreey  the 
lord  of  Potrelles.  He  placed  in  Bouchain  three  German  knights, 
who  were  brothers,  of  the  name  of  Conrad.  Sir  Gerard  de  Sassegnes 
was  sent  to  Escaudavore,  and  the  Lord  of  Fauquemont  to  Avesnes : 
all  the  other  fortresses  bordering  on  France  were  properly  strength- 
ened. He  begged  and  entreated  each  captain  to  be  attentive  to  his 
own  honor,  and  careful  of  what  was  intrusted  to  him,  which  when 
they  had  all  promised,  they  set  out  for  their  different  stations.  We 
will  now  return  to  the  king  of  France,  and  speak  of  the  expedition 
he  was  forming  to  invade  and  destroy  Hainault,  of  which  he  made 
his  son,  the  duke  of  Normandy,  commander. 


CHAPTER     XLVI. 

THOSE   OF    TOURNAY    MAKE   AN   TNCtmslOK    INTO    FLANDERS. 

When  the  king  of  France  had  been  informed  that  the  Hainaulters 
had  burnt  the  country  of  Tierache,  had  killed  his  knights,  and 
destroyefl  his  town  of  Aubenton,  he  ordered  his  son,  the  duke  of 
Normandy,  to  collect  a  number  of  forces,  make  an  incursion  into 
Hainault,  and  destroy  that  country  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  might 
never  recover  from  it.  The  duke  replied,  he  would  cheerfully  under- 
take this.  The  king  then  ordered  the  count  de  Lisle,  a  Gascon,  who 
was  at  that  time  near  his  person  at  Paris,  and  whom  he  much  loved, 
to  collect  forces,  and  march  toward  Gascony,  as  lieutenant  for  the 
king  of  France,  with  the  intent  of  making  some  severe  reprisals  upon 
Bordeaux,  in  the  Bourdelois,  and  upon  all  the  places  which  held  or 
belonged  to  the  king  of  England.  The  count  obeyed  the  king's 
orders,  and  left  Paris  for  Toulouse,  where  he  made  his  preparations 
to  fulfil  his  commission,  as  you  will  see  in  its  proper  time  and  place. 
The  king  of  France  sent  large  reinforcements  to  the  armament  he 
had  at  sea,  and  ordered  his  captains  to  watch  the  coast  of  Flanders 
attentively,  and  upon  no  account  to  suffer  the  king  of  England  to 
pass  over  or  land  in  Flanders ;  for,  if  he  did  so  by  their  fault,  he 
would  certainly  punish  them  with  death.  ' 

When  king  Philip  heard  that  the  Flemings  had  done  honor  to  the 
king  of  England,  he  sent  to  them  a  prelate,  as  from  the  pope,  to  say, 
that  if  they  would  acknowledge  him  king  of  France,  and  abandon 
the  king  of  England,  who  had  enchanted  them,  he  would  forgive 
them  all  their  misdoings,  release  them  from  the  large  sum  of  florins 
which,  by  an  old  obligation,  was  due  to  him ;  and  moreover  grant 
them,  under  his  seal,  many  profitable  franchises  in  France.  The 
Flemings  returned  for  answer,  that  they  held  themselves  quit  and 
absolved  from  everything  which  they  owed  the  king  of  France.  Upon 
this,  the  king  made  heavy  complaints  to  to  the  pope,  Clement  VI., 
who  issued  so  tremendous  an  excommunication  against  them,  that 
110  priest  was  daring  enough  to  celebrate  divine  service  there.  The 
Flemings  made  remonstrances  on  this  to  the  king  of  England  ;  who, 
to  appease  them,  said,  that  the  first  time  he  should  cross  the  sea, 
lie  would  bring  with  him  priests  from  his  own  country,  who  should 
Ray  mass  for  them,  whether  the  pope  would  or  not,  as  he  had  a  power 
of  so  doing,  and  this  satisfied  them. 

When  the  king  of  France  saw  that  he  could  not  make  the  Flem. 
iiig3  retract  their  opinions,  he  commanded  those  in  Tournay,  Lisle, 
Douay,  and  the  neighboring  castles,  to  make  war  upon  them,  and 
overrun  their  country.  Upon  which  sir  John  de  Roye,  at  that  time 
in  Tournay,  and  sir  Matthew  de  Trie,  marshal  of  France,  together 
with  sir  Godemar  du  Fay  and  many  other  knights,  collected  a  thou- 
sand men,  strongly  armed  and  well  mounted,  with  three  hundred 
cross-bowmen,  as  well  from  Tournay  as  from  Lisle  and  Douay  : 
ihey  set  out  from  Tournay,  one  evening  after  supper,  and  marched 
it?  expeditiously,  that  they  came  before  Courtray  about  daybreak, 
and  before  sunrise  had  collected  all  the  cattle  thereabouts.  Some 
of  their  light-horse  advanced  to  the  gates  of  the  town,  and  killed 
and  wounded  many  in  the  suburbs :  they  then  retreated  w.ithout 
ioas,  and  placed  the  river  Lys,  on  their  return,  between  them  and 
the  booty,  which  they  had  carried  off  that  day.  They  brought  into 
Tournay,  more  than  ten  thousand  sheep,  and  of  swine,  beeves,  and 
kine,  as  many  more. 

The  Flemings  were  sore  vexed  at  this ;  and  Jacob  von  Artaveld, 
who  was  at  that  time  at  Ghent,  swore  that  this  expedition  should  be 
revenged  on  Tournay  and  its  neighborhood.  He  gave  immediate 
orders  for  the  different  towns  in  Flanders  to  collect  forces,  and  to 
oeiid  them  to  him  at  a  fixed  day  before  Tournay ;  he  also  wrote  to 
ihe  earls  of  Salisbury  and  Suffolk,  who  w  re  at  Ypres,  to  beg  that 
they  would  draw  toward  that  quartei  to  meet  him.  He  then  set  out 
from  Ghent,  accnmnanied  by  great  numbers,  and  came  to  a  place 


I  called  Geertsberg,  between  Oudenarde  and  Tournay,  where  he  halted, 
to  wait  for  the  two  earls,  and  for  those  of  Franc  and  Bruges. 

When  the  two  earls  received  the  letters,  they  would  not  for  theii 
honor's  sake  make  any  delay,  but  sent  to  inform  von  Artaveld,  thai 
they  would  be  with  him  at  the  appointed  time  and  place.  They 
soon  set  out  from  Ypres  with  about  fifty  lances  and  forty  cross-bow. 
men,  and  took  the  road  where  he  was  waiting  for  them.  They  con- 
tinued their  route ;  but,  as  they  were  forced  to  pass  near  the  outskirts 
of  Lisle,  it  was  soon  known  in  that  town :  accordingly,  fifteen 
hundred  horse  and  foot  were  secretly  armed,  and  sent  out  in  hree 
divisions  to  lie  in  wait,  so  that  these  lords  might  not  escape  from 
them.  The  earls  and  their  company  followed  the  guidance  of  sii 
Vauflart  de  la  Croix,  who  had  long  made  war  upon  the  people  oi 
Lisle,  and  still  continued  so  to  do  whenever  he  had  an  opportunity ; 
it  was  for  this  purpose  that  he  was  come  to  Ypres.  He  thought 
himself  quite  certain  of  conducting  the  earls  in  safety,  as  he  was 
well  acquainted  with  all  the  roads  in  those  parts ;  and  he  would  have 
succeeded  now,  if  those  of  Lisle  had  not  thrown  up  a  great  trench 
near  their  town,  which  was  not  there  before. 

When  sir  V&uflart  came  to  this  trench,  and  saw  that  their  road 
was  cut  off,  he  was  quite  astonished,  and  said  to  the  earls,  "  My 
lords,  we  cannot  go  further  this  way,  without  putting  ourselves  in  the 
power  of  those  of  Lisle  ;  on  which  account  my  advice  is,  that  we 
turn  about  and  seek  another  road."  But  the  lords  replied,  "  Nay,  sir 
Vauflart,  God  forbid  that  we  should  go  out  of  our  way  for  those  of 
Lisle !  Ride  on,  therefore,  for  we  have  promised  Jacob  von  Artaveld, 
that  we  would  be  with  him  some  time  this  day."  The  English  rode 
on  without  care.  Sir  Vauflart  said  to  them,  "  It  is  true,  my  lords, 
that  you  have  taken  me  for  your  guide  in  this  expedition,  and  I  have 
remained  with  you  all  this  winter  at  Ypres,  and  have  many  thanks 
to  give  you  and  all  your  attendants ;  but  if  it  should  happen,  thai 
those  of  Lisle  make  a  sally  upon  us,  do  not  fancy  that  I  shall  wait 
for  them,  for  I  shall  save  myself  as  fast  as  I  can.  If  by  any  accident 
I  should  be  taken,  my  head  would  pay  for  it,  which  is  much  dearer 
to  me  than  your  company."  The  lords  laughed  heartily,  and  told 
him  they  would  excuse  him,  if  he  should  do  so.  And  as  he  imagined, 
so  it  fell  out ;  for,  by  not  taking  more  precaution,  they  were  surprised 
by  one  of  the  parties  from  Lisle,  who  cried  out,  "  Stop  !  stop  !  you 
cannot  pass  here  without  our  leave  :"  and  immediately  the  lancemen 
and  cross-bowmen  fell  on  the  English. 

As  soon  as  sir  Vauflart  saw  what  was  going  on,  he  took  care  not 
to  advance  further ;  but  turning  about  as  quickly  as  possible,  galloped 
out  of  danger.  The  two  earls  fell  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies, 
and  were  taken  as  if  in  a  net ;  for  the  ambuscade  was  placed  be. 
tween  badges  and  ditches  in  a  very  narrow  road,  so  that  they  could 
neither  advance  nor  retreat  to  gain  the  open  country  ;  however, 
when  they  saw  their  mischance,  they  dismounted,  and  defended 
themselves  as  well  as  they  could,  killing  and  wounding  a  great  many 
of  their  opponents ;  but  it  was  all  in  vain,  for  fresh  forces  from 
Lisle  were  continually  pouring  upon  them.  They  were  therefore 
taken  prisoners ;  and  a  young  brisk  esquire  of  Limousin,  of  the 
name  of  Raymond,  nephew  to  pope  Clement,  was  killed  for  the  sake 
of  his  beautiful  armor,  after  he  had  surrendered  himself,  which  made 
good  men  angry.  The  two  earls  were  kept  prisoners  in  the  market, 
place  at  Lisle,  and  aftewards  sent  to  the  king  of  France,  who  pro- 
mised, that  those  of  Lisle  should  be  well  rewarded  for  the  good 
service  they  had  done  him.*  When  Jacob  von  Artaveld  received 
this  information  at  Geertsberg,  he  was  much  enraged,  and  giving  up 
all  thoughts  of  his  expedition,  disbanded  his  Flemings,  and  himself 
returned  to  Ghent. 


CHAPTER   XLVII. 

JOHN,    DHKE    OF    NORMANDY,    MARCHES    INTO    HAIWAUI.T. 

The  duke  of  Normandy,  eldest  son  of  the  king  of  France,  issued  a 
special  summons  of  his  intention  to  be  at  St.  Quentin  about  Easter, 
in  the  year  1340.  When  he  came  thither  he  was  attended  by  the 
duke  of  Athens,  the  earl  of  Flanders,  the  earl  of  Auxerre,  the  earl 
Raoul  of  Eu,  constable  of  France,  the  earl  of  Sancerre,  the  earl  ol 
Porcien,  the  earl  of  Roussi,  the  earl  of  Bresne,  the  earl  of  Grandpr<:, 
the  lord'of  Coucy,  tlie  lord  of  Graon,  and  a  multitude  of  other  nobles 
from  Normandy  and  the  Low  Countries.  On  their  being  all  assem- 
bled at  St.  Quentin  and  its  environs,  the  constable  and  the  two 
marshals  of  France,  sir  Robert  Bertrand  and  sir  Matthew  de  Trie, 
numbered  them,  and  found  there  were  six  thousand  men-at-arms,  and 
eight  thousand  others  armed  with  brigandines,  besides  followers  ol 
the  army  ;  which  were  fully  suflScient,  they  said,  to  combat  the  earl 
of  Hainault,  or  any  force  he  could  bring  against  them.  They  began 
their  march,  and  took  the  road  to  Chateau-Cambresis,  going  near  to 
Bohain ;  and  advanced  so  forward  that  they  passed  Chilteau-Cam- 
bresis,  and  took  up  their  quarters  at  the  town  of  Montay  upon  the 

river  Selle.  ,  „  .       ,  .  <■         j  v    i.- 

Sir  Richard  Verchin,  seneschal  oi  Hainault,  was  informed  by  his 
spies,  that  the  duke  had  halted  at  Montay.  He  asked  those  knighte 
and  esquires,  who  were  with  him,  if  they  were  wilhng  to  follow  him  • 
to  which  thev  consented.     Accordingly,  he  set  off  from  his  hotel  a. 


*  This  is  a  mistake.    It  wos  not  the  earl  of  Suffolk  who  was  made  prisoi.er,  but !». 
son,  Robert  de  UiTord  le  Fitz,  as  he  was  cilled.-DuoDALE.  vol.  u. 
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Verchin,  about  sunset,  accompanied  by  about  forty  lances,  and 
pushed  on  till  he  came  to  Foretz,  at  the  extremity  of  Hainault,  a 
small  league  from  Montay,  when  it  was  dark  night.  He  made  his 
company  halt  in  a  field  to  tighten  their  armor  and  regirth  their  horses. 
He  then  told  them,  he  should  like  to  give  the  duke  an  alert;  at 
which  they  were  all  rejoiced,  and  said  they  would  stick  by  him  til) 
ieath ;  for  which  he  gave  them  many  thanks.  At  that  time  there 
were  with  him,  sir  James  du  Sart,  sir  Henry  de  Phalise,  sir  Oulphart 
de  Guistelles,  sir  John  and  sir  Bertrand  de  Chatelet.  Of  esquires, 
there  were,  Giles  and  Thierre  de  Somain,  Baldwin  de  Beaufort,  Cole, 
brier  de  Brule,  Moreau  de  I'Escuyer,  Sandrat  de  Stramen,  John  de 
Rebersat,  Bridoui  de  Thiaux,  and  many  others.  They  set  forward 
in  silence,  and  came  to  the  town  of  Montay,  which  they  entered,  for 
the  French  had  neglected  to  place  guards  there.  The  seneschal  and 
his  companions  dismounted  at  a  great  hotel,  where  they  thought  the 
duke  was  ;  but  he  was  lodged  in  another  part  of  the  town.  In  that 
hotel  were  two  great  lords  of  Normandy,  the  lords  of  Bailleul  and  of 
Beauts.  The  door  was  soon  forced  ;  and  when  these  two  knights 
saw  themselves  thus  surprised,  and  heard  the  cry  of  Hainault  from 
the  seneschal,  they  were  quite  confounded  :  they,  however,  defended 
themselves  in  the  best  manner  they  could  ;  but  the  lord  of  Bailleul 
was  killed,  and  the  lord  of  Beauts  taken  prisoner  by  the  seneschal, 
to  whom  he  pledged  his  faith  to  surrender  himself  to  him  within 
three  days  at  Valenciennes. 

The  French  then  began  to  be  in  motion,  and  to  issue  from  their 
quarters  :  they  lighted  great  fires  and  torches,  awakened  every  one, 
even  the  duke  himself,  whom  they  armed  as  quickly  as  they  could, 
and  displayed  his  banner  before  his  hotel,  to  which  people  of  all  sorts 
repaired.  The  Hainaulters  wisely  retreated  to  their  horses,  which 
they  mounted,  and,  when  they  were  all  collected  together,  they  car. 
ried  off  ten  or  twelve  good  prisoners,  and  returned  without  the 
smallest  loss  or  damage,  for  it  was  so  dark  they  were  not  pursued. 
About  daybreak  they  reached  Quesnoy,  where  they  reposed  and  re. 
freshed  themselves,  and  then  went  to  Valenciennes. 

The  next  morning  the  duke  of  Normandy  gave  orders  for  his  army 
to  dislodge  and  enter  Hainault,  and  burn  and  destroy  everything 
without  exception.  The  baggage  therefore  began  to  move,  and  the 
lords  of  the  advanced  guard  to  proceed  forward  :  they  might  amount 
to  two  hundred  lances,  and  were  commanded  by  sir  Theobald  de 
Mameil,  sir  Gallois  de  la  Baume,  the  lord  of  Mirepoix,  the  lord  of 
Raivenal,  the  lord  of"  Sempy,  lord  John  of  Landas,  the  lord  of  Han- 
gcst,  and  the  lord  of  Tramelles.  The  two  marshals  followed  with 
full  five  hundred  lances  ;  then  the  duke  of  Normandy,  attended  by  a 
crowd  of  earls,  barons,  and  other  lords.  The  advanced  troops  en- 
tered Hainault,  and  set  fire  to  Fores,  Bertrand,  Vertigrieulx,  Escar- 
main,  Vendegyses-aux-Bois,  Vendegyses  upon  the  river  Cinel.  The 
next  day  they  advanced  further  into  the  country,  and  burnt  Avesnes. 
le-sec,  Villiers.en-Cauchie,  Gomegnies,  Marchepois,  Potel,  Ansenoy, 
Perseaux,  le  Frasnoit,  Andegay,  the  good  town  of  Bavay,  and  all  the 
country  as  far  as  the  river  Honneau.  This  second  day  a  sharp  attack 
was  made  on  the  castle  of  Verchin,  and  some  skirmishing,  by  the 
division  commanded  by  the  marshals,  but  without  success,  as  it  was 
very  well  defended.  The  duke  took  up  his  quarters  for  that  night 
upon  the  Selle,  between  Hausy  and  Sausoy. 

Sir  Valerian,  lord  o(  Fauquemont,  commanded  in  Maubeuge,  and 
with  him  were  full  one  hundred  lances  of  Germans  and  Hainaulters. 
As  soon  as  he  was  informed  of  this  incursion  of  the  French,  and  how 
they  were  burning  the  country,  and  had  heard  the  poor  people  lament 
and  bewail  their  losses,  he  put  on  his  armor,  and  ordered  his  people 
to  get  themselves  in  readiness.  He  gave  up  the  command  of  the 
town  to  the  lords  of  Beaurevoir  and  Montigny,  and  told  his  com- 
panions, that  he  had  a  great  desire  to  meet  the  French.  He  was  on 
horseback  all  that  day,  and  rode  along  the  borders  of  the  forest  of 
Morinaulx.  Toward  evening  he  heard,  that  the  duke  of  Normandy 
and  all  his  host  were  lodged  on  the  banks  of  the  Selle  ;  upon  which' 
he  said  he  would  awaken  them,  and  roije  on  that  evening,  and  about 
midnight  he  and  his  company  forded  the  river.  When  they  had  all 
passed,  they  regirthed  their  horses,  and  set  themselves  to  rights,  and 
advanced  in  silence  to  the  quarters  of  the  duke.  When  they  were 
near,  they  spurred  on  their  horses,  and  at  one  rush  drove  into  the 
middle  of  the  duke's  host,  crying  out,  "  Fauquemont !"  They  laid 
well  about  them,  cutting  down  tents  and  pavilions,  and  killing  or 
ivounding  all  whom  they  met.  The  army  then,  being  roused,  armed 
as  quickly  as  they  could,  and  drew  near  to  where  the  bustle  was ; 
but  the  lord  of  Fauquemont,  seeing  that  it  was  time,  collected  his 
people,  and  retreated  most  handsomely.  Of  the  French,  there  was 
killed  the  lord  of  Requigny  from  Picardy .  The  viscount  du  Quesnes, 
and  Rouvroy  with  one  eye,  were  made  prisoners  ;  and  sir  Anthony 
de  Coudun  was  severely  wounded.  When  the  lord  of  Fauquemont 
saw  nothing  more  could  be  done,  he  set  off'  with  all  his  people,  and 
crossed  the  Selle  without  hindrance,  for  he  was  not  pursued.  They 
rode  easily  forward,  and  came  to  Quesnoy  about  sunrise,  when  the 
quartermaster-general,  sir  Thierry  de  Walcourt,  opened  the  gates  to 
them. 

The  duke  of  Normandy  ordered  his  trumpets  to  sound  the  next 
morning  at  daybreak,  for  his  army  to  prepare  themselves,  and  to  cross 
the  Selle,  and  advance  further  into  Hainault.  The  marshal  of  Mire- 
poix, the  lord  of  Noysieres,  sir  Gallois  de  la  Baume,  and  sir  Thibault 
|e  Msrneil,  advanced  first  with  four  hundred  lances,  besides  thom 


armed  with  brigandincs,  and  came  before  Quesnoy,  even  up  to  the 
barriers  :  they  made  a  feint  as  if  they  intended  to  attack  it ;  but  it 
was  so  well  provided  with  men-at-arms  and  heavy  artillery,  they 
would  only  have  lost  their  pains.  Nevertheless  they  skirmished  a 
little  before  the  barriers ;  but  they  were  soon  forced  to  retire,  for 
those  of  Quesnoy  let  them  hear  their  cannons*  and  bombards,  which 
flung  large  iron  bolts  in  such  a  manner,  as  made  the  French  afraid 
for  their  horses— so  they  retreated  and  burnt  Grand  Wargny  and 
Petit  Wargny,  Frelaines,  ^amars,  Martre,  Semery,  and  Artre,  Sari, 
ten,  Turgies,  Estinen ;  and  the  Hainaulters  fled  from  these  towns  to 
Valenciennes.  The  French  afterwards  encamped  their  battalions 
upon  the  hill  of  Castres  near  Valenciennes,  where  they  lived  in  a 
rich  and  splendid  manner.  During  their  stay  there,  about  two  hun- 
dred lances,  commanded  by  the  lord  of  Craon,  the  lord  of  Maulevrier, 
the  lord  of  Mathefelon,  the  lord  of  Avoir,  and  some  others,  w-ent 
toward  Main  and  attacked  a  large  square  tower,  which  for  a  long  time 
had  belonged  to  John  Vernier  of  Valenciennes,  but  of  late  to  John 
de  Neufville.  The  assault  was  sharp  and  severe,  and  lasted  the 
whole  day  ;  nor  could  they  make  the  French  retire  before  night,  al. 
though  five  or  six  were  killed.  Those  within  defended  themselves 
right  valiantly,  and  did  not  suffer  any  loss. 

A  greater  number  of  the  French  marched  to  Trie,  intending,  on 
their  arrival,  to  pass  over  the  Scheld ;  but  those  of  the  town  had 
destroyed  the  bridge,  and  defended  that  passage  :  nor  could  the 
French  ever  have  conquered  it,  if  some  among  them  had  not  been 
acquainted  with  the  fords  of  the  river  and  the  country,  who  con. 
ducted  upward  of  two  hundred  men  to  the  foot-bridge  at  Prouvy. 
When  .these  had  crossed  over,  they  came  and  fell  upon  the  men  ot 
Trie,  who,  being  few  in  number  in  comparison  to  them,  were  not 
able  to  resist ;  so  they  took  to  their  heels,  and  many  of  them  were 
killed  and  wounded. 

The  seneschal  of  Hainault  left  Valenciennes  that  day,  accompamed, 
at  the  utmost,  with  one  hundred  men-at-arms,  by  the  gate  of  Do-i. 
zaing,  to  succor  the  inhabitants  of  Trie,  who  he  thought  would  have 
enough  to  do.  It  happened  that  a  little  beyond  St.  Waast,  he  mel 
about  twenty-five  light-horse  of  the  French,  commanded  by  three 
knights  from  Poitou — the  lord  Boucicault,  who  was  afterwards  a 
marshal  of  France,  the  lord  of  Surgeres,  and  sir  William  Blondel : 
they  had  passed  over  the  bridge,  very  near  to  Valenciennes,  which  is 
called  the  bridge  of  La  Tourelle,  and  is  over  the  Vincel.  When  the 
seneschal  perceived  them,  he  stuck  spurs  into  his  horse,  and  with 
his  lance  overthrew  the  lord  of  Boucicault,  made  him  prisoner,  and 
sent  him  to  Valenciennes.  The  lord  of  Surgeres  saved  himself  b> 
flight ;  but  sir  William  Blondel  surrendered  himself  to  sir  Henry 
d'Usphalise ;  and  almost  all  the  others  were  either  killed  or  taken 
prisoners.  This  done,  the  seneschal  hastened  toward  Trie ;  but  he 
was  too  late,  for  the  French  had  already  conquered  it  before  he 
came,  and  were  busUy  employed  in  pulling  down  the  mills,  and 
destrojdng  a  small  castle  that  was  there.  As  soon  as  the  seneschal 
arrived,  they  had  not  much  leisure  for  such  things,  for  they  were 
driven  back,  killed,  and  cut  down.  Some  were  forced  to  leap  into 
the  river  Scheld,  and  many  were  drowned.  Thus  was  the  town  of 
Trie  liberated.  The  seneschal  afterwards  crossed  the  Scheld,  at  a 
place  called  Denaing,  and  rode  on  with  all  his  company  to  the  castle 
of  Verchin,  which  he  entered  in  order  to  defend  it,  should  there  be 
any  occasion. 

The  duke  of  Normandy  still  remained  upon  the  hill  of  Castres,  his 
army  drawn  out,  the  greater  part  of  the  day ;  for  he  thought  that 
those  of  Valenciennes  would  come  out  and  give  him  battle.  This 
they  would  vidllingly  have  done,  if  sir  Henry  d'Antoing,  who  com- ' 
manded  in  the  town,  had  not  prevented  them.  He  posted  himself 
at  the  gate  that  leads  to  Cambray,  and  had  much  pain  and  trouble  to 
hinder  them  from  going  out.  John  de  Vassey,  provost  of  the  town, 
who  was  there  with  him,  appeased  them  as  well  as  he  could,  and 
gave  them  such  good  reasons  for  their  remaining  quiet,  that  at  last 
they  were  satisfied.  When  the  duke  of  Normandy  had  staid  for  a 
considerable  time  on  the  hill,  and  saw  that  no  one  made  any  attempt 
to  come  out  of  Valenciennes  to  fight  with  him,  he  sent  the  duke  Oi 
Athens,  the  marshals  of  France,  the  earl  of  Auxerre,  and  the  lord 
of  Chastillon,  with  about  three  hundred  lances,  well  mounted,  to 
skirmish  close  to  tlie  town.  They  advanced  in  good  order,  and  came 
to  that  side  of  it  opposite  to  the  Tourelle  at  Gogueb,  and  even  to 
the  very  barriers ;  but  they  did  not  stay  long,  as  they  were  afraid 
of  the  shot  hurting  their  horses.  The  lord  of  Chastillon,  however, 
advanced  so  forward,  that  his  horse  was  hit,  fell  under  him,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  mount  another.  This  detachment  then  changed  its 
course,  and  went  toward  the  marshes,  where  they  burnt  and  de- 
stroyed all  the  mills  upon  the  river  Vincel :  they  then  made  a  circuit 
behind  the  Carthusian  convent,  and  returned  to  their  army.  Some 
stragglers,  however,  remained  behind  at  Les  Maries,  to  forage  more 
at  their  ease.  When  those  who  were  guarding  a  neighboring  town, 
which  belonged  to  the  heirs  of  Hainault,  (though  formerly  to  sir 
Robert  de  Namur,  by  the  lady  Isabella  his  wife,)  perceived  them, 


•  It  has  generally  been  supposed,  that  cannons  were  first  used  at  the  battle  of  Crecy, 
four  yeare  later;  but  as  the  same  words  are  expressed  in  all  my  copies  of  Froissart! 
whether  printed  or  in  manuscript,  I  cannot  but  believe  they  were  employed  when  ho 
mentions  it.  It  is  most  probable,  that  artillery  was  first  used  in  the  defence  of  towns- 
and  Edward,  seeinit  the  advantage  that  could  be  derived  from  cannons,  employed  them 
M  the  battle  of  Crecy.  ^ 
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■J.  d  that  the  main  body  had  retreated,  they  issued  aut  of  the  town, 
aiiacked  them,  killed  one-half,  took  all  their  forage,  and  reentered 
it  without  any  loss. 

The  army  remained  in  battle  array  upon  the  mount  of  Caatrea 
until  the  afternoon,  when  the  scouts  returned  from  all  sides.  There 
was  then  a  great  council  held ;  the  chiefs  said,  that,  everything  con- 
sidered, they  were  not  in  sufficient  force  to  attack  so  large  a  town  as 
Valenciennes ;  and  it  was  at  last  finally  determined,  that  they  should 
retire  to  Cambray.  They  set  out,  therefore,  and  came  to  Main  and 
Fontenelles,  where  they  took  up  their  quarters  for  that  night,  and 
kept  a  strong  watch.  The  next  day  they  marched  away ;  but  burnt 
Main  and  Fontenelles,  and  also  the  convent  which  belonged  to  ma- 
dame  de  Valois,  sister-german  to  the  king  of  France.  The  duke 
was  much  vexed  at  this,  and  had  those  who  set  it  on  fire  hanged.  In 
their  retreat,  they  completed  the  burning  of  the  town  of  Trie  and  its 
castle  ;  the  mills  were  also  destroyed.  Prouvy,  Roramency,  Thyan, 
Moncheau,  and  all  the  flat  country  between  Cambray  and  Valen- 
ciennes, suffered  in  the  same  manner.  The  duke  this  day  came 
before  Escaudoure,  a  strong  and  good  castle,  belonging  to  the  earl 
of  Hainault,  situate  upon  the  Scheld,  which  had  been  of  great  an- 
noyance to  Cambray.  When  the  duke  had  been  only  six  days  before 
it,  the  governor,  sir  Gerard  de  Sassegines,  who  before  this  had  never 
been  reproached  for  anything,  nor  can  I  say  by  what  means  he  was 
bewildered  to  do  so,  surrendered  it  undamaged,  to  the  great  surprise 
of  all  the  country,  who  strongly  suspected  both  the  governor  and  his 
esquire,  named  Robert  Marinaux,  of  treason.  They  were  taken, 
inculpated,  and  both  died  afterwards  in  a  miserable  manner  at  Mons, 
hi  Hainault.  The  inhabitants  of  Cambray  demolished  this  castle  of 
Escaudoure,  and  carried  the  stone  into  their  town,  to  repair  their 
own  dwellings  and  fortifications. 


CHAPTER    XLVIII. 

THE  OAREISON  OF  DOUAY  MAKES  AN  INCUKSION  IMTO  OStREVANT,  DUBINO 
THE  ABSENCE  OF  THE  EARL  OF  HAINAUIiT  IN  ENSLAND  AND  IM  GERMANY. 

After  the  destruction  of  the  castle  of  Escaudoure,  duke  John  of 
Normandy  retired  to  Cambray,  dismissed  the  greater  part  of  his 
army,  and  sent  the  rest  to  the  castle  of  Douay,  and  to  the  other  for- 
tresses in  the  neighborhood.  This  week  the  garrison  of  Douay,  in 
conjunction  with  those  of  Lisle,  made  a  sally,  in  number  about  three 
hundred  lances :  they  were  commanded  by  sir  Lewis  of  Savoy,  the 
earl  of  Geneva,  the  earl  of  Villars,  sir  Gallois  de  la  Baume,  the  lord 
of  Waurain,  and  the  lord  of  Vasiers  ;  they  burnt  in  Hainault  all  that 
fine  country  of  Ostrevant ;  so  that  nothing  remained  but  the  fortresses. 
When  those  of  Bouchain  saw  all  this  fire  and  smoke  round  about 
them,  they  were  in  a  violent  rage ;  the  more  so,  as  they  were  unable 
to  prevent  it;  but  they  sent  messengers  to  Valenciennes,  to  let  them 
know  what  was  going  forward,  and  to  inform  them,  that  if  in  the 
night-time  they  would  sally  out  with  five  or  six  hundred  lances,  they 
might  attack  the  French  to  great  advantage,  who  were  lying  at  their 
case  in  the  flat  country.  But  those  of  Valenciennes  were  not  of  the 
same  opinion,  and  would  not  leave  their  town ;  so  the  French  made 
a  great  booty,  and  burnt  the  town  of  Anich,  one-half  of  Escoux,  Es- 
caudaing,  Erin,  Montigny,  Saniain,  Varlain,  Vargny,  Ambreticourt, 
Laufche,  Sauch,  Roelt,  Neufville,  Lieu  St.  Amand,  and  all  the  villages 
which  were  in  that  country.  They  carried  off  with  them  immense 
wealth.  When  this  detachment  had  retreated  to  Douay,  those  of 
Bouchain  marched  out,  and  burnt  the  other  half  of  Escoux,  which 
telonged  to  the  French,  and  the  French  villages,  even  to  the  gates 
,if  Douay,  and  the  town  of  Esquerchin. 

I  have  before  mentioned  that  all  the  towns  on  the  frontier  were 
well  garrisoned  ;  so  that  there  were  frequent  sldrmishinga  between 
the  two  parties,  and  many  gallant  deeds  performed.  It  chanced, 
about  this  time,  that  there  were  some  German  soldiers,  whom  the 
liiahop  of  Cambray  had  stationed  at  Male-maison,  two  leagues  dis- 
tant from  Chateau-Cambresis,  and  bordering  on  the  other  side  of 
Landrecy,  where  the  lord  of  Potrelles,  a  Hainaulter,  commanded ; 
I'or  the  earl  of  Blois,  although  lord  of  it,  had  surrendered  it  to  the 
'.ad  of  Hainault,  at  the  time  he  was  attiiched  to  the  French  interest, 
ind  the  earl  had  kept  possession  of  it.  There  were  frequent  quarrels 
between  the  Germans  of  Male-maison  and  those  of  Landrecy,  who 
often  came  well  mounted  and  armed  up  to  the  walls  of  the  town.  One 
•lay,  as  they  sallied  forth  to  make  an  excursion  and  collect  pillage, 
news  of  it  was  brought  to  the  lord  of  Potrelles,  in  Landrecy,  who 
immediately  armed  himself  and  his  companions,  and  mounted  his 
horse  to  recapture  tlie  booty.  The  lord  of  Potrelles  was  followed 
by  his  men  as  fast  as  they  could.  He  fixed  his  spear  m  the  rest,  and 
:ried  out  to  the  French  to  turn  about,  as  it  was  a  disgrace  to  theni 
to  run  away.  Among  thcra  was  a  gallant  esquire,  named  Albert  of 
Cologne,  who,  being  ashamed  of  this  flight,  instantly  turned  back, 
and  couching  his  lance,  spurred  his  horse  violently  against  the  lord 
of  Potrelles,  who  struck  him  such  a  blow  on  the  shield,  that  his  lance 
•vas  shivered  to  pieces  ;  but  the  German  esquire  hit  hiin  so  strongly 
with  a  firm  spear,  which  broke  not,  but  pierced  through  the  plates 
of  his  shield,  and  even  his  armor,  passing  straight  to  his  heart,  that 
he  knocked  him  off  his  horse,  wounded  to  death ;  which  when  his 
brother  Haihaultcrs,  the  lord  of  Bansiers,  sir  Gerard,  and  sir  John 
Mastin,  saw,  and  the  rest  who  had  come  out  of  l^andrecy  with  him, 
diev  attacked  the  French  so  roughly,  in  revenue  for  the  loss  of  their 


captain,  that  they  discomfited  them.  Few  escaped  death,  or  being 
made  prisoners.  The  pillage  was  recovered  and  brought  back  with 
the  prisoners  to  Landrecy,  as  was  the  dead  body  of  the  lord  of  Po- 
trelles. 

After  the  death  of  the  lord  of  Potrelles,  the  lord  of  Floron  com- 
manded in  Landrecy  and  its  dependencies  for  a  long  time.  He  made 
frequent  excursions  upon  those  of  Male-maison,  Chateau-Cambresis, 
and  other  places  on  the  frontiers.  The  Hainaulters  did  so  one  day, 
and  the  French  returned  the  compliment  the  next ;  of  course  many 
mortal  combats  happened.  The  country  of  Cambresis  was  in  greal 
tribulation,  for  one-half  of  it  was  burnt  or  destroyed ;  the  duke  of 
Normandy  was  still  on  the  frontiers,  and  it  was  not  known  what  his 
next  intentions  were  ;  nor  had  they  any  news  of  the  earl  of  Hainault. 
True  it  is  that  he  had  been  in  England,  where  he  was  most  honor- 
ably entertained  by  the  king  and  barons,  and  had  made  a  strong 
alliance  with  the  king.  He  had  left  England,  and  gone  into  Ger- 
many, to  the  emperor  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  which  was  the  reason  of 
his  long  absence.  On  the  ottier  hand,  the  lord  John  of  Hainault 
was  in  Brabant  and  Flanders,  and  had  remonstrated  with  the  duke 
and  Jacob  von  Artaveld,  upon  the  desolation  of  Hainault,  and  en- 
treated them  on  the  part  of  his  countrymen  that  they  would  give 
them  aid  and  advice.  They  replied,  that  the  absence  of  the  earl 
could  not  be  much  longer  ;  and  the  moment  he  returned,  they  would 
be  ready  equipped  to  follow  him,  wherever  he  should  choose  to  lead 
them. 


CHAPTER    XLIX.  ; 

the   duke   of   NORMANDY    LAYS    SIESE    TO  THIN-L'EVEQDE. 

DtJRiNS  the  time  the  duke  of  Normandy  lay  in  Cambray,  the  bishop 
and  the  inhabitants  of  that  place  informed  him,  that  the  Hainaulters 
had  taken  by  assault  the  strong  castle  of  Thin  ;  and  they  entreated 
him,  out  of  love  and  honor,  and  by  his  regard  to  the  country,  that 
he  would  use  his  endeavors  to  regain  it,  as  the  garrison  was  a  great 
annoyance  to  all  the  neighborhood.  The  duke  then  sent  a  fresh 
summons  to  his  army,  and  got  together  a  number  of  lords  and  men- 
at-aims,  who  were  in  Artois  and  Vermandois,  and  who  had  been 
with  him  in  his  former  excursion.  He  set  out  from  Cambray  with 
all  his  host,  and  took  up  his  quarters  before  Thin  upon  the  river 
Scheld,  in  those  fine  meadows  nearly  opposite  to  Ostrevant,  ordering 
many  large  engines  to  be  brought  from  Cambray  and  Douay.  Among 
these  were  six  of  an  immense  size,  which  the  duke  had  pointed 
against  the  fortress,  and  which  flung  huge  stones  into  it  day  and 
night,  beating  down  the  roofs  and  the  tops  of  the  towers  ;  so  that  ii 
was  not  safe  to  remain  in  the  chambers,  and  the  people  were  obliged 
to  take  refuge  in  the  vaults. 

This  attack  was  severely  felt,  and  none  ever  suflFered  more  for 
their  honor  than  this  garrison.  The  captains,  upon  whom  fell  all  the 
weight  and  trouble,  were  sir  Richard  Limousin,  an  Englishman,  and 
two  esquires  of  Hainault,  John  and  Thierry,  brothers  to  sir  Walter 
Manny.*  They  encouraged  their  companions,  by  saying,  "  Gallant 
gentlemen,  the  earl  of  Hainault  will  surely  come  in  a  few  days,  and 
attack  the  French,  to  deliver  us  honorably  out  of  our  danger,  and 
will  give  us  his  warmest  thanks  for  having  so  boldly  defended  our- 
selves." The  besiegers  by  their  engines  flung  dead  horses  and  other 
carrion  into  the  castle,  to  poison  the  garrison  by  their  smell ;  and 
this  distressed  it  more  than  anything  else,  for  the  air  was  as  hot  as  in 
the  middle  of  the  summer :  they  therefore  having  considered  their 
situation,  and  that  they  could  not  long  hold  out,  from  the  horrible 
stench,  proposed  a  treaty  for  a  truce  to  last  fifteen  days,  during  whicii 
time  they  would  let  sir  John  of  Hainault,  who  was  regent  and  go 
vernor  of  the  country,  be  informed  of  their  distress,  and,  if  they 
were  not  then  relieved,  they  would  surrender  the  place.  This  treaty 
was  accepted,  which  gave  great  comfort  to  those  within  the  castle 
The  garrison  sent  off  an  esquire,  named  Estralart  de  Sominain, 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  who  came  to  Mons,  in  Hainault, 
where  he  found  the  lord  of  Beaumont,  who  had  had  intelligence 
from  his  nephew,  the  earl  of  Hainault,  that  he  was  returning  to  his 
own  country,  after  having  been  in  Germany,  where  he  had  made 
alliances  with  the  emperor  and  other  lords  of  the  empire,  who  were 
friendly  to  the  king  of  England. 

The  lord  of  Beaumont  assured  the  esquire  Estralart  de  Sommaiii, 
that  the  garrison  of  Thin  should  shortly  be  relieved,  but  that  his 
nephew  must  first  return.  Before  ihis  truce  expired  the  earl  arrived 
in  Hainault,  which  caused  great  joy  to  the  inhabitants,  as  he  had 
been  impatiently  wished  for.  The  lord  of  Beaumont  related  to  him 
all  that  had  passed  since  his  departure,  and  with  what  a  powenul 
army  the  duke  of  Normandy  had  invaded  his  territories,  burning  and 
destroying  all  his  villages  and  lands,  as  far  aa  Valenciennes,  except 
the  fortresses.  The  earl  answered,  that  he  would  have  ample  amends, 
and  the  kingdom  of  France  was  sufficiently  extensive,  to  make  him 
full  satisfaction  for  all  these  ill  deeds;  but,  first  of  all,  he  was  anxiom 
to  go  toward  Thin-l'Ev§que,  to  the  relief  of  those  good  men,  who 
had  so  loyally  and  so  honorably  defended  it ;  he  issued  therefore  his 
commissions,  and  sent  letters  of  entreaty  to  his  good  friend  Jacob 
von  Artaveld,  in  Flanders,  to  the  dukes  of  Gueldres  and  Juhers,  anu 
other.;  in  Germany,  and  went  himself  to  Valenciennes  with  a  large 
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body  of  men-at-arms,  knights,  and  esquires  of  his  own  country.  His 
forces  increased  every  day ;  and  he  set  off  with  a  grand  army  of  tents, 
pavilions,  and  other  ordinances  and  provisions,  and  encamped  at  Nans, 
upon  the  fine  meadows  and  plains  along  the  banks  of  the  Scheld. 

Of  the  lords  of  Hainault,  there  were,  sir  John  of  Hainault,  the 
lord  d'Anghien,  the  lord  of  Verchin,  the  seneschal  of  Hainault,  the 
lord  of  Antptng,  the  lord  of  Barbenson,  the  lord  of  Lens,  sir  William 
de  Bailleul,  the  lord  of  Havereth,  governor  of  Mons,  the  lord  of 
Montegny,  the  lord  of  Barbais,  sir  Thierry  de  Walcourt,  marshal  of 
Hainault,  the  lords  of  Almede  and  of  Gommegines,  the  lord  of  Briseul, 
the  lord  of  Roisin,  the  lord  of  Trasegmes,  the  lord  of  Lalain,  the 
lords  of  Mastin,  Sars,  Vargny,  Beaurieu,  and  many  others,  who  en- 
camped themselves  near  to  the  earl,  their  lord.  Soon  after  the  earl 
of  Namur  arrived,  handsomely  attended  by  two  hundred  lances,  and 
posted  himself  upon  the  river  Scheld,  adjoining  the  army  of  the  earl. 
The  duke  of  Brabant  came  next  with  six  hundred  lances ;  and  then 
the  duke  of  Gueldres,  the  earl  of  Mons,  the  lord  of  Fauquemont,  sir 
Arnold  of  Bacqueghen,  and  many  other  lords  and  men-at-arms  from 
Germany  and  Westphalia,  who  encamped  themselves  upon  the  river 
Scheld  near  each  other,  and  opposite  to  the  French.  They  were 
plentifully  supplied  with  provision  from  Hainault,  and  from  the  ad. 
jacent  countries. 

When  these  lords  had  thus  encamped  themselves  upon  the  Scheld 
between  Nans  and  lUois,  as  just  related,  the  duke  of  Normandy,  who 
was  on  the  opposite  bank,  and  with  him  a  great  number  of  other 
gallant  men-at-arms,  sent  to  inform  the  king  of  France,  his  fatlier, 
that  the  army  of  the  carl  was  increasing  every  day.  The  king,  who 
was  at  that  time  at  Peronne,  in  the  Vermandois,  where  he  had  been 
for  six  weeks  v/ith  a  great  many  nobles,  issued  out  his  special  orders 
for  raising  a  large  body  of  men,  and  sent  upward  of  twelve  hundred 
good  lances  to  the  army  of  his  son,  and  soon  followed  after  himself 
as  a  simple  solder,  for  he  could  not  enter  the  empire  with  the  com- 
mand of  an  army  without  breaking  his  oath,  which  made  him  act 
thus.  The  duke  was  appointed  chief  of  this  enterprise  ;  neverthe- 
less nothing  was  done  without  the  approbation  of  the  king.  When 
the  garrison  of  Thin-l'Ev4que  saw  the  earl  of  Hainault  arrive  with 
so  powerful  an  army,  they  were,  as  may  be  thought,  mightily  rejoiced. 
The  fourth  day  after  they  had  been  there,  those  of  Valenciennes 
came  with  a  handsome  body  of  men,  led  by  John  Boissy,  who  at 
that  time  was  provost  of  the  town.  They  were  immediately  ordered 
out  to  skirmish  with  the  French  upon  the  Scheld,  to  examine  their 
forces,  and  to  show  themselves  to  the  garrison.  Many  different 
skirmishes  passed  between  each  army,  in  which  numbers  were  killed 
and  wounded.  Sir  Richard  Limosin  and  his  companions  in  Thin- 
I'EvSque,  perceiving  them  warmly  engaged,  quitted  the  castle  and 
embarked  on  the  Scheld  in  boats,  which  had  been  prepared  for  them, 
and  passed  over  to  the  opposite  shore  ;  they  were  carried  to  the  eari 
of  Hainault,  who  received  them  most  joyfully  and  honorably,  for  the 
good  services  they  had  done  him ;  and  for  their  sufferings  in  the 
castle.  While  these  two  armies  were  thus  encamped  upon  the 
Seheld,  the  French  on  the  side  of  France,  and  the  Hainaulters  near 
their  own  country,  the  foragers  of  each  side  scoured  the  country ;  but 
they  never  met,  for  the  river  was  between  them :  the  French,  how- 
ever, burnt  that  part  of  Ostrevant  which  had  escaped  before,  as  did 
those  of  Hainault  that  of  Cambray. 

Jacob  von  Artaveld  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  earl  of  Hainault, 
according  to  his  request,  with  upward  of  sixty  thousand  Flemings, 
all  well  armed,  and  posted  himself  strongly  opposite  to  the  French. 
Immediately  after  their  arrival,  the  earl  sent  his  heralds  to  his  cousin 
the  duke  of  Normandy,  to  say  that  he  was  ready  for  battle,  and  that 
it  would  be  a  very  great  shame,  if  such  fine  armies  should  separate 
without  an  engagement.  The  duke  gave  the  herald  for  answer,  that 
he  would  summon  his  council,  and  consider  of  it.  This  council 
lasted  so  long  that  the  herald  returned  without  any  answer.  Three 
days  afterwards  the  earl  sent  again  to  the  duke,  to  know  positively  what 
his  intentions  and  those  of  his  army  were.  The  duke  replied  that  he 
had  not  yet  finally  determined  upon  fighting,  and  could  not  therefore 
fix  a  day,  adding,  moreover,  that  the  earl  was  too  hasty.  When  this 
was  told  to  the  earl,  he  looked  upon  it  only  as  an  excuse  for  delay ; 
he  therefore  sent  for  all  the  commanders  of  his  army,  explained  to 
them  his  intentions  and  wishes,  and  also  the  answers  he  had  received, 
and  desired  to  have  their  opinions  upon  the  subject.  They  looked 
at  each  other  :  at  last  the  duke  of  Brabant,  who  was  the  principal 
commander,  spoke  for  all,  and  said,  that  he  objected  to  throwing  a 
bridge  over  the  Scheld  and  fighting  the  French,  for,  to  his  certain 
knowledge,  the  king  of  England  would  very  soon  pass  the  sea,  in 
order  to  besiege  Tournay  ;  and  he  had  promised  him,  upon  his  faith 
and  love-  to  give  him  every  aid  and  assistance  in  that  enterprise. 
"  Now,'  added  he,  "  if  we  fight  the  French,  and  should  be  unfortu. 
natc,  ho  cannot  have  that  succor  he  expects  from  us  ;  and,  should  it 
be  otherwise,  he  will  not  give  us  much  thanks ;  it  is  therefore  my 
opinion  that,  as  he  is  the  chief  of  the  war,. we  should  never  engage 
with  the  forces  of  France,  but  when  the  king  of  England  is  present. 
Now  when  we  shall  be  before  Tournay,  and  he  there  with  us,  it 
would  give  me  much  uneasiness  that  the  Fench  king  and  his  army 
should  depart  without  a  battle ;  I  therefore  advise,  dear  son,  that  you 
decamp  '>om  this  place,  where  you  stay  at  a  very  heavy  expense, 
and  that  ill  should  return  homeward,  for  within  these  ten  days  we 
Bha.1.  heat   'rom  the  king  of  England." 


The  greater  part  of  the  lords  agreed  to  this  opinion.  But  the  carl 
of  Hainaul-t  was  much  dissatisfied,  and  thought  his  honor  would  suf- 
fer, should  the  French  retire  without  an  action.  He  begged  and 
entreated  of  them,  and  of  all  the  barons  in  general,  that  they  would 
not  leave  him,  but  consent  to  his  wishes.  After  this  the  council 
broke  up,  and  each  returned  to  his  quarters.  Those  from  Brusseb 
and  Louvain  would  very  cheerfully  have  returned  home,  for  they 
were  so  worn  down  with  fatigue,  they  could  scarce  support  them- 
selves ;  and  they  frequently  complained  to  their  captains,  that  they 
remained  at  a  great  expense  and  did  nothing.  When  the  earl  found 
that  the  council  differed  in  opinion,  and  v/ere'not  unanimous  to  cross 
the  Scheld  and  fight  the  French,  he  called  his  uncle  to  him,  and 
said,  "  Dear  uncle,  will  you  take  •■  ride  along  the  river  side,  and 
call  to  you  some  man  of  honor  from  the  French  army,  and  tell  him 
from  me,  that  I  will  throw  a  bridge  over  the  river ;  that  I  am  willing 
and  eager  to  fight  at  all  events ;  but  I  ask  a  truce  for  three  days  to 
build  it." 

The  lord  of  Beaumont,  seeing  the  eagerness  of  his  nephew,  com. 
plied  with  his  request,  went  home  to  prepare  himself,  and  rode  along 
the  banks  of  the  Soheld,  accompanied  with  two  other  knights,  the 
lord  of  Fagnoelez  and  sir  Florens  de  Beaurieu,  with  his  pennon  alone 
borne  before  him.  Perceiving  on  the  opposite  bank  a  knight  from 
Normandy,  whom  he  knew  by  his  arms ;  he  called  to  him — "  My 
lord  of  Mqirbuisson,  ray  lord  of  Marbuisson,  I  wish  to  speak  to  you." 
The  knight,  who  knew  him,  stopped  his  horse,  and  asked  what  were 
his  commands.  "  I  shall  beg  of  you,"  said  the  earl  of  Beaiimont, 
"  to  have  the  kindness  to  go  to  the  king  of  France  and  to  his  coun. 
cil,  and  say,  that  the  earl  of  Hainault  has  sent  me  to  ask  a  truce  for 
the  time  necessary  to  throw  a  bridge  over  this  river,  in  order  that 
our  armies  may  pass.  You  will  bring  me  here  the  answer,  and  I 
will  wait  for  you."  "  By  my  faith,  that  I  will  cheerfully  do,"  said 
the  knight :  when,  sticking  spurs  into  his  horse,  ho  galloped  up  tu 
the  king's  tent,  where  the  duke  of  Normandy  and  a  great  many  of 
the  nobility  were.  He  related  his  message,  and  had  shortly  thin 
answer — "  My  lord  of  Maubuisson,  you  will  tell  him  who  has  sen' 
you  hither,  that  it  is  our  intention  to  keep  the  earl  of  Hainault  in  the 
same  state  in  which  he  is  at  present ;  and  we  will  make  him  mort 
gage  his  lands ;  for  he  shall  be  attacked  on  all  sides,  and,  whenevei 
we  please,  we  will  enter  so  far  into  his  country,  that  we  will  burn 
the  whole  of  it."  The  lord  of  Maubuisson  brought  back  this  answer, 
word  for  word,  to  the  lord  of  Beaumont,  who  was  waiting  for  him 
on  the  bank.  He  thanked  him  for  the  trouble  he  had  given  Mm, 
and  returned  to  the  earl  of  Hainault,  whom  he  found  playing  at  ches!" 
with  the  earl  of  Namur.  As  soon  as  he  saw  his  uncle,  he  rose  up, 
and  asked  what  news  he  had  brought  him.  "  Sir,"  said  sir  John, 
"from  what  I  see,  the  king  of  France  takes  much  pleasure  in  makinj,' 
you  keep  up  such  forces  at  so  great  an  expense,  and  declares  he  will 
make  yon  expend  and  mortgage  all  your  lands ;  and  whenever  it 
shall  be  his  pleasure,  and  not  yours,  he  will  fight  you."  The  earl 
was  much  angered  at  this,  and  swore  it  should  be  otherwise. 


CHAPTER   L. 

THE    NAVAL    ENSASEMENT    BETWEEN    THE    KING   OF    ENGLAND   AND    THE 
FKENCB  BEFORE  SLUTS. 

We  will  now  leave  the  duke  of  Normandy  and  the  earl  of  Hain. 
ault,  and  speak  of  the  king  of  England,  who  had  embarked  for 
Flanders,  in  order  to  go  to  Hainault  to  assist  his  brother-in-law  in 
his  war  against  France.  He  and  his  whole  navy  sailed  from  the 
Thames  the  day  before  the  eve  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  1340,  and 
made  straight  for  Sluys.  Sir  Hugh  Quiriel,  sir  Peter  Bahucet,  and 
Barbenoire,  were  at  that  time  lying  between  Blanckenburgh  and 
Sluys  with  upward  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  large  vessels,  with- 
out counting  others:  these  were  manned  with  about  forty  thousand 
men,  Genoese  and  Picards,  including  mariners.  By  the  orders  of 
the  king  of  France,  they  were  there  at  anchor,  waiting  the  return  of 
the  king  of  England,  to  dispute  his  passage. 

When  the  king's  fleet  was  almost  got  to  Sluys,  they  saw  so  many 
masts  standing  before  it,  that  they  looked  like  a  wood.  The  king 
asked  the  commander  of  his  ship  what  they  could  be,  who  answered, 
that  he  imagined  they  must  be  that  armament  of  Normans,  which 
the  lung  of  France  kept  at  sea,  and  which  had  so  frequently  done 
him  much  damage,  had  burnt  his  good  town  of  Southampton,  and 
taken  his  large  ship  the  Christopher.  The  king  replied,  "  I  have  for 
a  long  time  wished  to  meet  with  them,  and  now,  please  God  and 
St.  George,  we  will  fight  them ;  for,  in  truth,  they  have  done  me  so 
much  mischief,  that  I  will  be  revenged  on  them,  if  it  be  possible." 
The  king  drew  up  all  his  vessels,  placing  the  strongest  in  the  front, 
and  on  the  wings  his  archers.  Between  every  two  vessels  with 
archers,  there  was  one  of  men-at-arms.  He  stationed  some  detached 
vessels  as  a  reserve,  full  of  archers,  to  assist  and  help  such  as  might 
be  damaged.  There  were  in  this  fleet  a  great  many  ladies  from 
England,  countesses,  baronesses,  and  knights'  and  gentlemen's 
wives,  who  were  going  to  attend  on  the  queen  at  Ghent :  these  the 
king  had  guarded  most  carefully  by  three  hundred  men-at-arms  and 
five  hundred  archers.  When  the  king  of  England  and  his  marshalo 
had  properly  divided  the  fleet,  they  hoisted  their  sails  to  have  the 
wind  on  their  quarter,  as  the  sun  shone  full  in  their  faces,  which 
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thoy  considered  might  be  of  disadvantage  to  them,  and  stretched  out 
a  Uttle,  ao  that  at  last  they  got  the  wind  as  they  wished.  The  Nor. 
mans,  who  saw  them  tack,  could  not  help  wondering  why  they  did 
BO,  and  said  they  took  good  care  to  turn  about,  for  they  were  afraid 
of  meddling  with  them :  they  perceived,  however,  by  his  banner, 
that  the  king  was  on  board,  which  gave  them  great  joy,  as  they  were 
eager  to  fight  with  him  ;  so  they  put  their  vessels  in  proper  order, 
for  they  were  expert  and  gallant  men  on  the  seas.  They  filled  the 
Christopher,  the  large  ship  which  they  had  taken  the  year  before 
from  the  English,  with  trumpets  and  other  warlike  instruments,  and 
ordered  her  to  fall  upon  the  English.  The  battle  then  began  very 
fiercely ;  archers  and  cross-bowmen  shot  with  all  their  might  at  each 
other,  and  the  men-at-arms  engaged  hand  to  hand :  in  order  to  be 
more  successful,  they  had  large  grapnels,  and  iron  hooks  with  chains, 
which  they  flung  from  ship  to  ship,  to  moor  them  to  each  other. 
There  vi  ive  many  valiant  deeds  performed,  many  prisoners  made, 
and  many  rescues.  The  Christopher,  which  led  the  van,  was  recap- 
tured by  the  English,  and  all  in  her  taken  or  killed.  There  were 
then  great  shouts  and  cries,  and  the  English  manned  her  again  with 
archers,  and  sent  her  to  fight  against  t'he  Genoese. 

This  battle  was  very  murderous  and  horrible.  Combats  at  sea  are 
more  destructive  and  obstinate  than  upon  the  land,  for  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  retreat  or  flee^ — every  one  must  abide  his  fortune,  and  exert 
his  prowess  and  valor.  Sir  Hugh  Quiriel  and  his  companions  were 
bold  and  determined  men,  had  done  much  mischief  to  the  English 
;it  sea,  and  destroyed  many  of  their  ships ;  this  combat,  therefore, 
lasted  from  early  in  the  morning  until  noon,  and  the  English  were 
hard  pressed,  for  their  enemies  were  four  to  one,  and  the  greater 
part  men  who  had  been  used  to  the  sea.  The  king,  who  was  in  the 
flower  of  his  youth,  showed  himself  on  that  day  a  gallant  knight,  as 
did  the  earls  of  Derby,  Pembroke,  Hereford,  Huntingdon,  Northamp. 
ton,  and  Gloucester ;  the  lord  Reginald  Cobham,  lord  Felton,  lord 
Bradestan,  sir  Richard  Stafford,  the  lord  Percy,  sir  Walter  Manny, 
sir  Henry  de  Flanders,  sir  John  Beauchamp,  sir  John  Chandos,  the 
lord  Delaware,  Lucie  lord  Malton,  and  the  lord  Robert  d'Artois,  now 
called  earl  of  Richmond.  I  cannot  remember  all  the  names  of  those 
who  behaved  so  valiantly  in  the  combat :  but  they  did  so  well,  that, 
with  some  assistance  from  Bruges,  and  those  parts  of  the  country, 
the  French  were  completely  defeated,  and  all  the  Normans  and  the 
others  killed  or  drowned,  so  that  not  one  of  them  escaped.  This 
was  soon  known  all  over  Flanders ;  and  when  it  came  to  the  two 
armies  before  Thin-l'Ev6que,  the  Hainaulters  were  as  much  rejoiced 
as  their  enemies  were  dismayed. 

After  the  king  had  gained  this  victory,  which  was  on  the  eve  of 
St.  John's  day,  he  remained  all  that  night  on  board  of  his  ship  before 
'^Sluys,  and  there  were  great  noises  with  trumpets  and  all  kinds  of  other 
instruments.  The  Flemings  came  to  wait  on  him,  having  heard  of 
nis  arrival,  and  what  deeds  he  had  performed.  The  king  inquired  of 
the  citizens  of  Bruges  after  Jacob  von  Artaveld,  and  they  told  him  he 
was  gone  to  the  aid  of  the  earl  of  Hainault  with  upward  of  sixty  thou- 
sand men,  against  the  duke  of  Normandy.  On  the  morrow,  which 
was  Midsummer-day,  the  king  and  his  fleet  entered  the  port.  As 
soon  as  they  were  landed,  the  king,  attended  by  crowds  of  knights, 
set  out  on  foot  on  a  pilgrimage  to  our  Lady  of  Ardembourg,  where  he 
heard  mass  and  dined.  He  then  mounted  his  horse,  and  went  that 
day  to  Ghent,  where  the  queen  was,  who  received  him  with  great 
joy  and  kindness.  The  army  and  baggage,  with  the  attendants  of 
the  king,  followed  him  by  degrees  to  the  same  place. 

The  king  had  sent  notice  »f  his  arrival  to  the  lords  that  were 
before  Thin.PEvgque  opposing  the  French,  who,  as  soon  as  they 
heard  of  it,  and  of  his  victory  over  the  Normans,  broke  up  their 
camp.  The  earl  of  Hainault  disbanded  all  his  troops,  except  the  prm- 
cipal  lords,  whom  he  carried  with  him  to  Valenciennes,  and  treated 
most  nobly,  especially  the  duke  of  Brabant  and  Jacob  von  Artaveld. 
Jacob  von  Artaveld,  in  the  full  market-place,  explained  the  right  kmg 
Edward  had  to  the  crown  of  France  to  all  those  lords  that  chose  to  hear 
him,  and  of  what  importance  it  was  to  the  three  countries.that  is  to  say, 
Flanders,  Brabant,  and  Hainault,  when  closely  united.  He  spoke  so 
clearly,  and  with  so  much  eloquence,  that  he  was  praised  by  all, 
who  agreed  that  he  was  worthy  to  exercise  the  dignity  of  earl  of 
Flanders.*  These  lords  then  took  their  leave,  and  agreed  to  meet 
in  eight  days'  time  at  Ghent,  to  see  the  king.  He  received  thetn 
all  most  courteously,  as  did  the  queen,  who  was  but  lately  recovered 
from  lying-in  of  a  son,  called  John,  afterwards  duke  of  Lancaster, 
m  the  right  of  his  wife,  the  lady  Blanche,  daughter  of  Henry  duke 
o{  Lancaster.  A  day  of  conference  was  then  appointed  to  be  held 
.it  Vilvorde. 


«  There  is  some  difference  between  tliis  passage  and  the  corresponding  French  of  U. 
flauvace's  edition  ;  and  as  Lord  Berners  1ms  translated  it  almost  verbatim  his  version 
u  subjoined:  "And  then  Jaques  Dartuell  openly,  and  in  the  market-place,  m  the 
MKsenceof  all  the  lordee  and  of  all  such  as  wold  here  hym  declared  what  nght  the 
kving  of  Englande  had  to  the  crown  of  Frace,  and  also  what  puyssaie  ice  the  three 
cnunlreis  were  of  Flanders,  Heynault  and  Brabant  surely  joined  m  «"«  "■h';'""^:  A™ 
I,'  dyde  so  by  his  greafwysdome  and  plesaunt  wordes,  that  all  people  that  harde  hym 
m„ed  hym  mocheand  sayd  howe  he  had  nobly  spoken,  and  by  great  experyece. 
And  thuB  l"  was  greatly  ,  raysed,  and  it  was  sayd  yt  he  was  well  worthy  to^»«|™« 
■jc  cm^Oe  of  Flaunders."  There  is  nothing  said  here  ot  h.s  exercising  the  *^j2^,,Sm 
■f  Flanders,  an  expression  which  would  seem  to  imply  an  mtention  of  mvesting  him 
«rith  the  tit'e.— lip- 


CHAPTER   LI. 


KOBEHT,     KINS  OP   SICILY,    ENDEAVORS   TO    MAKE    PEACE    BETWEIJN    THE 
KINGS   OF    FRANCE   AND   ENGLAND. 

When  king  Philip  of  France  heard  of  the  defeat  of  his  fleet,  ana 
that  the  king  of  England  was  quietly  landed  in  Flanders,  he  was  much 
enraged ;  but  as  he  could  not  amend  it,  he  immediately  decamped 
and  retreated  toward  Arras,  He  dismissed  the  greater  part  of  hii 
army,  until  he  should  receive  other  news  :  but  he  sent  sir  Godemai 
du  Fay  to  Tournay,  to  advise  them  in  any  diflSculties,  and  to  sco 
that  the  city  was  well  provided,  for  he  was  more  in  fear  of  tho 
Flemings  than  of  any  other  people.  He  placed  the  lord  of  Beavjou 
in  Mortaigne,  to  guard  the  frontiers  toward  Hainault,  and  sent  strong 
bodies  of  men-at-arms  to  St,  Omer,  Aire,  and  St,  Venant ;  he  also 
formed  sufficient  magazines  in  the  countries  bordering  upon  Flanders. 
At  this  time  Sicily  was  governed  by  a  lung  named  Robert,  who  was 
much  renowned  as  a  great  astrologer ;  he  had  prohibited  the  king  o( 
France  and  his  council  from  ever  engaging  the  English  when  com- 
manded by  their  king,  for  in  such  cases  he  was  ever  to  be  unfor- 
tunate. This  king  was  very  desirous  of  bringing  about  a  reconcili- 
ation between  those  of  France  and  England,  being  so  strongly 
attached  to  the  crown  of  France,  that  he  would  have  been  much 
hurt  at  any  calamity  which  might  have  impaired  its  lustre.  The 
above-mentioned  king  went  to  Avignon  to  represent  to  pope  Clement, 
and  his  college  of  cardinals,  the  great  evils  which  might  befal  the 
realm  of  France  from  the  quarrels  of  the  two  kings,  and  entreat  of 
them  to  undertake  the  part  of  mediators  in  appeasing  this  disastrous 
war.  The  pope  and  the  college  replied,  they  would  very  willingly 
do  their  best  endeavors,  provided  the  two  kings  would  listen  to  them. 


CHAPTER    LII. 

TEE   KnSGr  OF   ENGLAND    AND    HIS   ALLIES   HOLD    A   CONFERENCE    AT 
VILVORrE. 

The  conference  holden  at  Vilvorde  was  attended  by  the  following 
personages :  first,  the  king  of  England,  the  duke  of  Brabant,  the 
earl  of  Hainault  and  his  uncle,  the  duke  of  Gueldres,  the  earl  of 
Juliers,  the  marquis  of  Blanckenberg,  the  marquis  of  Nuys,  the  ear] 
of  Mens,  the  lord  Robert  d'Artois,  the  lord  of  Fauquemont,  the  lord 
William  de  Dunort,  the  earl  of  Namur,  Jacob  von  Artaveld,  and 
many  other  lords.  Three  or  four  men  were  sent  by  each  of  the  prin. 
cipal  towns  in  Flanders,  Hainault,  and  Brabant,  by  way  of  council 
from  them.  The  three  countries  of  Flanders,  Brabant,  and  Hainault, 
there  entered  into  a  treaty,  that  thenceforward  they  would  succor  and 
assist  each  other  in  every  possible  case ;  they  then  formed  an  alliance, 
with  covenants,  that  if  either  of  the  three  were  attacked  by  any  one 
whatever,  the  other  two  should  immediately  come  to  his  assistance ; 
and  if  at  any  future  period  two  of  them  should  quarrel,  then  the  third 
should  settle  the  matters  of  difference  between  them  ;  and  if  he 
should  not  be  in  sufficient  force  so  to  do,  that  then  it  should  be  laid 
before  the  king  of  England,  in  whose  hands  these  covenants  had 
been  declared,  and  sworn  to  be  duly  maintained,  as  the  power  tha' 
should  at  last  make  peace  between  them.  Many  statutes  were  then 
sworn  and  agreed  to,  which  afterwards  turned  out  ill.  But  for  f 
further  confirmation  of  their  love  and  friendship,  they  ordered  coins 
to  be  struck,  that  should  be  current  in  these  three  countries,  which 
were  styled  companions  or  allies.  It  was  there  also  determined, 
that  the  liing  of  England  should  put  himself  in  motion  about  Mag- 
dalen tide,  and  lay  siege  to  the  city  of  Tournay ;  and  all  the  lords 
present.promised  to  be  there,  as  well  as  the  forces  front  the  prin. 
cipal  towns  :  they  then  set  off  for  their  homes,  to  get  ready  and  pie 
pare  themselves  properly  for  the  business. 


CHAPTER    LIII. 

THE    KING    OF   ENGLAND    BESIEGES   THE    CITY    OF    TOURNAY    WITH    A 
POWERFUL    ARMY. 

King  Philip,  soon  after  the  departure  of  these  lords,  was  informed 
of  all  that  had  passed,  and  what  resolutions  had  been  entered  into 
at  this  conference,  and  how  king  Edward  was  to  come  to  Tournay ; 
he  therefore  determined  to  provide  it  so  well  with  ammunition,  &c., 
and  with  so  many  good  knights,  that  the  city  should  be  well  served 
and  well  advised.  He  sent  directly  to  the  city  of  Tournay  the  flower 
of  his  chivalry ;  the  earl  Raoul  of  Eu,  constable  of  France,  the  young 
earl  of  Guines,  his  son,  the  earl  of  Foix,  and  his  brothers,  the  earl  u' 
Aymery  and  Narbonne,  the  lord  Aymery  of  Poitiers,  the  lord  Geoffrv 
of  Chargny,  the  lord  Gerard  of  Montfaucon,  his  two  marshals,  tht 
lord  Robert  Bertrand  and  lord  Matthew  de  Trie,  the  lord  of  Caieux, 
seneschal  of  Poitou,  the  lord  of  Chatillon,  and  sir.  John  of  Landas, 
who  had  with  them  many  knights  and  esquires  renowned  in  arms 
The  king  entreated  of  them  earnestly,  that  they  would  pay  so  much 
care  and  attention  to  Tournay,  that  nothing  unfortunate  might  hap- 
pen, which  they  all  promised  him.  They  took  leave  of  the  kingol 
France,  left  Arras,  and  arrived  at  Tournay,  whore  they  found  sii 
Godemar  du  Fay,  who  had  been  sent  thither  before  them.  He  re. 
ceived  them  joyfully,  as  did  those  of  the  town ;  and,  after  havinjt 
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well  examined  the  purveyances  which  were  there,  as  well  of  artillery 
IS  of  provision,  they  ordered  great  quantities  of  corn,  oafs,  and  other 
iiticles  of  food,  to  be  brought  into  it  from  the  country  round  about, 
30  that  the  city  was  in  a  good  state  to  hold  out  for  a  long  time. 
^  To  return  to  the  king  of  England,  who,  when  the  time  for  being  be- 
^Jre  Tournay  approached,  and  the  corn  was  nearly  ripe,  set  out  from 
Ghent,  accompanied  by  seven  earls  from  his  own  country,  two  pre. 
latea,  twenty-eight 'bannerets,  two  hundred  knights,  four  thousand 
men-at-arms,  and  nine  thousand  archers,  without  counting  the  foot 
soldiers.  He  passed  through  the  town  of  Oudenarde,  crossed  the 
Scheld,  and  encamped  before  Tournay,  near  St.  Martin's  gate,  on  the 
road  to  Lisle  and  Douay.  Soon  after  came  his  cousin,  the  duke  of 
Bral"\nt,  with  upward  of  twenty  thousand  men,  knights  and  esquires, 
and  >he  companies  from  the  different  towns.     The  Brabanters  were 
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TouRNAT.   M  It  appeared  two  hundred  years  since. 


oncamped  atTontanes  upon  the  Scheld  (a  dependence  of  the  abbey 
of  St.  Nicholas,)  as  you  return  from  the  fields  by  the  gate  Valentinois. 
The  earl  of  Hainault  came  with  the  fine  cavalry  of  his  country,  with 
many  Dutchmen  and  Zealanders,  who  attended  upon  his  person  as 
their  lord.  The  earl  was  encamped  between  the  king  of  England 
and  the  duke  of  Brabant.  Jacob  Von  Artaveld  came  next  with  more 
ihan  forty  thousand  Flemings,*  not  reckoning  those  from  Ypres, 
Poperingue,  Cassel,  and  Bruges,  who  were  ordered  to  another  part, 
lis  you  will  hear  presently.  He  was  quartered  near  the  gate  St. 
Fontaine,  on  both  aides  of  the  Scheld,  over  which  tlaey  had  thrown 
u  bridge  of  boats,  that  they  might  have  free  intercourse.  The  duke 
of  Gueldres,  the  earl  of  Juliers,  the  marquis  of  Blanckenberg,  the 
.-narquis  of  Nuys,  the  earl  of  Mons,  the  earl  of  Savines,  the  lord  of 
Fauqucmont,  sir  Arnold  de  Bacqueghen,  and  all  the  Germans,  were 
stationed  on  the  aide  toward  Hainault,  so  that  the  city  of  Tournay 
was  very  completely  surrounded.  Each  division  of  the  army  had 
open  communication  with  each  other,  and  no  one  could  enter  or 
come  out  of  the  city  without  permission,  or  without  being  seen. 


CHAPTER    LIV. 

THE    EARL    OF    HAraADI,T    DESTROYS  THE  TOWNS  OF  &ECLIN  AND  ORCniES. 

This  siege  of  Tournay  lasted  a  long  time.  The  army  that  lay 
Hefore  it  was  plentifully  and  cheaply  supplied  with  all  sorts  of  pro- 
visions, for  they  were  brought  to  them  from  all  the  neighboring  coun- 
Ui(!.s.  Many  gallant  actions  were  performed  ;  for  the  earl  of  Hainault, 
who  wns  very  bold  and  enterprising,  took  this  war  to  heart,  reflect- 
ng  as  he  did  that  his  country  had  suflTered  so  much  at  its  commence- 
ment, and  headed  every  excursion.  He  set  out  one  morning  very 
early  from  the  camp  with  five  hundred  lances,  and  passing  below 
Lisle,  burnt  the  good  town  of  Seclin,  and  many  villages  in  its  neigh- 
borhood. His  light-horse  advanced  even  as  far  as  the  suburbs  of 
Lens,  in  Artois.  All  this  was  related  to  his  uncle,  king  Philip,  at 
Arras,  who,  though  very  angry,  could  not  at  this  time  help  it.  After 
tliis  excursion  the  earl  took  another  route,  and  advanced  toward  the 
capital  town  of  Orchies,  which  was  taken  and  burnt,  for  it  was  not 
inclosed.  Landas  and  Celle  shared  the  same  fate,  as  well  as  many 
considerable  villages  thereabout.  They  scoured  the  country,  and 
took  a  very  great  booty,  with  which  they  retreated  to  the  army  before 
Tournay.  At  the  same  time  the  Flemings  made  frequent  and  strong 
assaults  on  Tournay ;  they  built  boats,  moveable  towers,  and  other 
machines  of  offence,  with  which  they  every  day  battered  the  town. 
Skirmishes  very  frequently  took  place,  in  which  many  were  killed 


and  wounded  on  both  sides ;  and  the  Flemings  exerted  themselven 
to  conquer  or  damage  Tournay,  so  much  had  this  war  iiritated  them, 
and  they  say  there  is  never  any  discord  so  bitter,  as  (hat  between 
neighbots  and  friends. 

Among  these  attacks  there  was  one  which  lasted  a  whole  day  ; 
much  valor  was  shown,  for  all  the  knights  that  were  in  Tournay 
were  present.     It  was  intended,  by  means  of  boats  and  other  ma. 
chines,  to  have  forced  and  bioKen  the  barriers  of  the  bridge ;  bul 
they  were  so  gallantly  defended,  that  the  Flemings  made  no  impres. 
sion,  but  lost  a  vessel  in  which  there  were  one  hundred  and  twenty 
men,  who  were  drowned  ;  so  they  retreated  toward  evening,  sorely 
tired.    During  this  siege  some  soldiers  made  an  excursion  from  St. 
Amand,  where  there  was  a  strong  body,  and  came  to  Hasnon,  which 
belonged  to  Hainault,  burnt  the  town,  violated  the  nunnery,  destroyed 
the  monastery,  and  took  with  them  all  they 
could  carry  off  to  St.  Amand.     Shortly  after 
these  same  soldiers  set  out  again,  and  having 
passed  through  the  wood  of  St.  Amand,  came 
.0  the  monasteiy  of  Vicogne,  with  the  intent 
io  pillage  and  destroy  it :  they  made  a  great 
fire  before  the  gate  in  order  to  burn  it.    When 
the  abbot  perceived  in  what  danger  he  was, 
he  set  off  directly  on  horseback,  and  riding 
behind  the  wood,  came  to  Valenciennes  in 
great  haste,  where  he  requested  the  provost 
to  let  him  have  some  cross-bowmen  ;  whom 
having  obtained,  he  led  behind  Raimes,  and 
posted   thorn  in   the  wood  looking  toward 
Pourcelet,  and  upon  the  causeway.     Thence 
they  began  to  shoot  upon  the  soldiers  and 
Genoese,  before  the  gates  of  Vicogne,  who 
no  sooner  felt  the  arrows   showering  upon 
them  from  the  woods,  than  they  were  panic- 
struck,  and  ran  off  as  fast  as  they  could.     By 
these  means  was  the  monastery  saved. 

About  this  time  the  earl  of  Lisle  was  in 
Gascony,  carrying  on  the  war,  by  orders  from 
the  king  of  France.  He  had  already  taken 
and  recaptured  the  countiy  of  Aquitaine,  and 
kept  the  field  with  upward  of  four  thousand 
horse  ;  he  had  besieged  Bordeaux  by  sea  and 
land.  The  earl  had  with  him  the  flower  ol 
the  chivalry  of  the  marshes  of  Gascony — ^tho 
earl  of  Perigord,  the  earl  of  Cominges,  the 
earl  of  Carmaing,  the  earl  of  Villemort,  the 
viscount  Brumquet,  the  lord  de  la  Borde,  and  many  other  knights  and 
barons,  and  nothing  resisted  them  but  the  fortresses,  which  the 
English  garrisons  carefidly  guarded.  Many  gallant  feats  of  arms  were 
performed  in  this  country,  of  which  we  shall  speak  in  proper  time  and 
place ;  for  the  present  we  must  return  to  Scotland,  and  see  what 
is  going  on  there  during  this  siege  of  Tournay. 
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*  Lord  Berners  says  60.(K)&-Ed. 


CHAPTER  LV. 

THE    SOOTS    RECOVER    GKEAT    PaSt   OF   THEIR 
SIEGE   OF   TOURNAY. 

The  reader  should  be  informed,  that  Sir  William  Douglas,  son  ol 
the  brother  of  sir  James  Douglas,  who  was  killed  in  Spain,*  the  earl 
of  Moray  the  earl  Patrick  of  Dunbar,  the  earl  of  Sutherland,  sir 
Itobert  Keith,  sir  Simon  Eraser,  and  Alexander  Ramsay,  had  re. 
mained  as  governors  of  the  remnant  of  Scotland,  that  was  not  in  the 
possession  of  the  English.  During  the  space  of  seven  years  they 
had  secreted  themselves  in  the  forest  of  Jedworth,  in  winter  as  well 
as  summer,  and  thence  had  carried  on  a  war  against  all  the  towns 
and  fortresses  wherein  king  Edward  had  placed  any  garrisons  in 
which  many  perilous  and  gallant  adventures  befel  them,  and  from 
which  they  had  acquired  much  honor  and  renown.  While  king  Ed 
ward  was  beyond  sea  before  Tournay,  the  king  of  France  sent  over 
some  forces  to  Scotland,  which  arrived  safe  in  the  town  of  Perth  • 
and  he  entreated  the  noblemen  above  mentioned,  to  carry  on  so  hitter 
a  war  in  England,  that  king  Edward  should  be  obliged  to  desist  from 
his  present  enterprise  before  Tournay,  promising  them  every  aid  and 
assistance ;  m  consequence  of  which  these  lords  collected  their  fores 
and  made  themselves  ready.  They  quitted  the  forest  of  Jedworth! 
traversed  Scotland,  retook  as  many  fortresses  as  they  were  able,  passed 
by  Berwick  and,  crossing  the  river  Tyne,  entered  Northumberland, 
which  was  formerly  a  kingdom  of  itself,  where  they  found  plentv  of 
^t  cattle.  Havmg  destroyed  and  burnt  the  whole  country  as  far  a<- 
Durham,  and  even  beyond  it,  they  returned  by  another  road,  doing 
the  same  to  all  the  countries  they  pa«sed  through ;  so  that  all  th« 
comitry  on  the  borders  of  England,  to  the  extent  of  three  days- 
journey,  was  completely  ruined  and  destroyed.  They  then  reSn 
r  J  ..  ,?  '  ^""^  S"''"^'^  ^"  ^^"^  fortresses  which  the  king  of  En<r 
land  held,  except  the  good  town  of  Berwick,  and  three  other  castled, 
which  annoyed  them  much,  and  which  are  so  strong,  that  you  will 


*  Celebrated  in  Scottish  story  under  tlie  name  of  the  Knight  of  Liddesdnle     I  „rf 


HRONICLES     OF    ENGLAND,     FRANCE,     SPAIN,     &< 


■icarcely  find  their  equals  for  strength  in  any  country  ;  one  is  calied 
Sarling,  tlie  other  Roxburgh,  and  the  third,  which  may  be  styled  the 
sovereign  oi"  Scotland,  Edinburgh.  This  last  is  situate  upon  a  high 
-ock.  commanding  a  view  of  the  country  round  about ;  and '  the 
mountain  has  so  steep  an  asccn',  that  few  can  go  up  it  without  stop- 
ping twice  or  thrice.  The  governor  of  it  at  that  time  was  a  gallant 
English  knight,  called  sir  Walter  Limousin,  brother-german  to  him 
who  had  so  gallantly  defended  the  castle  of  Thin.l'Evfeque  against 
the  French. 

A  bold  thought  came  into  sir  William  Douglas's  mind,  which  he 
mentioned  to  his  companions,  the  earl  of  Dunbar,  sir  Robert  Fraser, 
who  had  been  tutor  to  king  David  of  Scotland,  and  Alexander  Ram- 
say, who  all  agreed  to  try  to  execute  it.  They  collected  upward 
of  two  hundred  lances  of  Highlanders,  went  to  sea,  and  purchased 
oats,  oatmeal,  coal,  and  straw,  and  landed  peaceably  at  a  port  about 
three  miles  from  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  which  had  made  a  stronger 
resistance  than  all  the  other  castles.  When  they  had  armed  them. 
selves,  they  issued  forth  in  the  night  time ;  and  having  chosen  ton 
or  twelve  from  among  them,  in  whom  they  had  the  greatest  confi. 
dence,  they  dressed  them  in  old  threadbare  clothes,  with  torn  hats, 
like  poor  tradesmen,  and  loaded  twelve  small  horses,  with  a  sack  to 
each  filled  with  oats,  meal,  or  coal ;  they  then  placed  the  rest  in  am- 
buscade in  an  old  abbey,  that  was  ruined  and  uninhabited,  close  to 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  on  whi-ch  the  castle  was  situate.  At  day- 
break, these  merchants,  who  were  privily  armed,  took  the  road  with 
their  horses  the  very  best  way  they  could  toward  the  castle.  When 
they  had  got  about  half  way  up  the  hill.  Sir  William  Douglas  and 
sir  Simon  Frazer  advanced  before  the  others,  whom  they  ordered  to 
follow  in  silence,  and  came  to  the  porter's  lodge.  They  informed 
him,  that  they  had  brought,  with  many  risks  and  fears,  coal,  oats, 
and  meal,  and,  if  there  were  any  want  of  such  articles,  they  should 
be  glad  to  dispose  of  them,  and  at  a  cheap  rate.  The  porter  replied, 
that  the  garrison  would  thankfully  have  them,  but  it  was  so  early, 
that  he  dared  not  awake  either  the  governor  or  his  steward :  at  the 
same  time  he  told  him  to  come  forward,  and  he  would  open  the 
other  gate.  They  all  then  passed  quietly  through,  and  entered  with 
their  loads  to  the  gate  of  the  barriers,  which  he  opened  for  them. 

Sir  William  Douglas  had  remarked,  that  the  porter  had  all  the 
great  keys  of  the  castle  gates,  and  had,  in  an  apparently  indifferent 
manner,  inquired  which  opened  the  great  gate  and  which  the  wicket. 
When  the  first  gate  was  opened,  they  turned  in  their  nags,  and  flung 
off  the  loads  of  two,  which  consisted  of  coal,  directly  upon  the  sill 
of  the  gate,  so  that  it  could  not  be  shut,  and  then  seized  the  porter, 
whom  they  slew  so  suddenly,  that  he  did  not  utter  a  word.  They 
then  took  the  keys,  and  opened  all  the  gates  ; '  and  sir  William 
Douglas  gave  a  blast  upon  his  horn,  as  a  signal  for  his  companions  : 
they  then  flung  off  their  torn  clothes,  and  placed  all  the  remainder 
of  the  coal  between  the  gates,  so  that  they  could  not  be  shut. 
When  those  in  the  ambuscade  heard  the  horn,  they  sallied  forth, 
and  hastened  forward  to  the  castle.  The  noise  of  the  horn  awak- 
ened the  watch  of  the  castle,  at  that  time  asleep,  who,  seeing  these 
armed  men  running  up  the  castle  hill,  blew  lustily  on  his  horn,  and 
bawled  out,  "  Treason  !  treason  !  Arm  yourselves,  my  masters,  as 
fast  as  you  can,  for  here  are  men-at-arms  advancing  to  our  fortress." 
They  all  roused  themselves  as  quickly  as  they  could,  and  when 
armed  came  to  the  gate  ;  but  sir  William  and  his  twelve  companions 
defended  the  gate ;  so  that  it  could  not  be  shut.  The  combat  then 
grew  hotter;  but  those  from  without  maintained  their  ground  with 
great  valor,  until  their  ambuscade  arrived.  The  garrison  made  a 
very  gallant  defence,  killing  and  wounding  many  of  their  enemies ; 
but  sir  William  and  his  party  exerted  themselves  so  much,  that  the 
fortress  was  taken,  and  all  the  English  killed,  except  the  governor 
and  six  esquires,  to  whom  they  showed  mercy.  The  Scots  remained 
in  the  castle  all  that  day,  and  appointed  for  governor  a  squire  of  that 
country,  called  sir  Simon  de  Vesci,  and  left  with  him  many  of  his 
countrymen.  This  news  was  brought  to  the  king  of  England  while 
he  lay  before  Toumay. 


CHAPTER    LVI. 

THE    KINS  OF    FKANCE    ASSEMBLES  A  LAKOE   AKMY,    IN   ORDEK    TO  RAISE 
THE    SEISE   OP    TOUKNAY. 

It  has  been  before  related  in  what  manner  the  king  of  England 
tiad  besieged  the  city  of  Toumay,  and  that  he  pressed  it  very  close ; 
for  he  had  upward  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men,  in- 
cluding the  Flemings,  who  behaved  very  well  in  all  their  attacks. 
The  commanders  within  the  city,  finding  their  provisions  beginning 
to  get  low,  sent  out  from  it  all  those  who  had  not  laid  in  a  proper 
quantity  for  the  occasion.  They  were  driven  out  about  the  middle 
of  the  day,  and  passed  through  the  army  of  the  duke  of  Brabant, 
who  took  compassion  on  them,  and  had  them  conducted  in  Eafety  to 
king  Philip  at  Arras  ;  he  had  remained  there  all  this  time,  while 
those  within  Tournay  were  in  great  distress,  and  had  need  of  assist- 
ance and  advice.  The  king  of  France  published  a  special  summons 
throughout  his  kingdom,  and  also  in  many  parts  of  the  empire,  for 
levying  of  forces.  It  had  so  good  an  effect,  that  Charles,  king  of 
Bohemia,  the  duke  of  Lorrain,  the  earl  of  Bar,  the  bishop  of  Metz, 
the  bishop  of  Verdun,  the  earl  of  Montbeliard,  the  lord  John  of 
""    ■  ,       ■     -  ->  -''  ^moyit   ihp  fisjrl  of  Savoy,  and  the  lord  Lewis, 


4« 

his  brother,  came  to  serve  under  the  king  of  France,  with  as  i  ^iny 
men  as  they  could  collect  together.  There  came  to  him  also  the 
dukes  of  Brittany,  Burgundy,  and  Bourbon,  the  earls  of  Alen5on 
Flanders,  Foretz,  Armagnac,  Blois,  Harcourt,  and  Dammartin,  the 
lord  Charles  of  Blois,  the  lord  of  Coucy,  and  many  other  knighto 
and  barons.  The  king  of  Navarre  afterwards  came  with  a  numbei 
of  men-at-ai-ms,  to  serve  for  the  lands  he  held  in  France,  and  foi 
which  he  was  a  homager  to  the  king.  The  king  of  Scotland  wa* 
also  there,  under  the  appointment  of  the  king  of  France,  and  had  -■ 
handsome  body  of  men  given  to  him. 


CHAPTER    LVII. 

SOME   OP   THE   SABRISON  OP    BOCCHAIN   DEFEAT   A   BODY   OF  SOLDIERS 
FROM   MOBTASNE,*  BEFORE    THE   TOWN   OP   CONDE. 

When  all  these  lords  above-mentioned,  and  many  others,  were 
come  to  Arras,  the  king  of  France  advanced  to  a  small  river,  which 
is  about  three  leagues  distant  from  Tournay.  It  was  very  deep,  and 
the  country  about  it  so  marshy,  that  it  could  not  be  crossed,  but  by  a 
very  narrow  causeway,  on  which  two  men  would'  have  difficulty  to 
pass  abreast.  The  king  and  his  army  encamped  in  the  fields,  as  they 
could  not  crof>5  this  river.  The  next  day  they  remained  there  also ; 
and  the  lords  about  the  king  held  a  council,  on  the  best  means  of 
building  bridges,  to  pass  over  this  river  and  the  quagmires  in  safety. 
They  sent  some  knights  and  armed  men  to  examine  the  passages,  who, 
after  having  well  considered  them,  reported  that  it  would  be  pains 
thrown  away,  and  that  there  was  no  other  means  of  crossing  this  river 
and  countiy,  but  by  the  Pont-ii-Tressin.  Everything,  therefore,  re. 
mained  as  before,  and  each  lord  took  up  his  quarters  among  his  own 
men.  The  news  was  soon  spread  abroad,  that  the  king  of  France 
and  his  army  were  encamped  between  the  bridges  of  Tressin  and 
Bouvines,  with  the  intention  of  giving  his  enemies  battle  ;  so  that  all 
men  of  honor,  who  were  desirous  of  fame,  went  and  joined  one  side 
or  other,  as  pleased  them  best.  Three  German  knights,  who  were  in 
garnson  at  Bouchain,  heard,  as  others  had  done,  that  the  two  kings 
were  near  each  other,  and  it  was  thought  they  would  fight.  Upon 
which  two  of  them  urged  and  entreated  their  companion  that  ho 
would  consent  to  remain  in  Bouchain,  to  guard  and  preserve  it  until 
they  returned,  and  that  they  would  make  an  excursion  as  far  as 
Tournay,  to  seek  adventures,  and  to  see  how  things  were  going  on. 

The  two  knights  set  out,  whose  names  were  sir  Courrat  d'Astra  and 
sir  Courrat  de  Lancenuch  ;t  they  rode  till  they  came  to  Estampons, 
above  Valenciennes,  for  they  were  desirous  of  crossing  the  Scheld  at 
Cond^.  Between  Fresnes  and  Estampons  they  heard  a  noise,  and 
met  many  people  running  away;  upon  which  they  spurred  their 
horses,  and  pushed  on  toward  the  place  from  whence  the  outcry 
came,  with  their  whole  company.  They  were  altogether  about 
twenty-five  lances.  They  inquired  of  the  first  they  met  of  the  mean- 
ing of  all  the  noise  and  flight :  "  Oh  Lord,  gentlemen,"  said  they, 
"  the  soldiers  from  Mortagne  have  made  an  incursion  upon  us,  and 
have  collected  a  large  booty  in  this  neighborhood,  which  they  are 
driving  to  their  fortress,  together  with  many  prisoners  they  have 
taken."  The  two  knights  asked  if  they  could  conduct  them  to  the 
road  these  soldiers  were  going  ?  Upon  their  answering  in  the  affirm- 
ative, they  pursued  the  French  of  Mortagne,  and  followed  these 
honest  men,  who  showed  them  a  way  through  the  woods,  so  that  they 
gained  ground  upon  them,  near  to  N6tre-Dame-aux-Bois.  The 
French  were  full  one  hundred  and  twenty  men,  and  they  were  driving 
before  them  two  hundred  large  cattle,  with  some  peasants,  prisoners. 
Their  captain  was  a  knight  from  Burgundy,  called  sir  John  de  Frelais, 
under  the  orders  of  the  lord  of  Beaujeu.  As  soon  as  the  Germans 
perceived  them  they  set  up  a  loud  shout,  and  rushed  on  full  gallop. 
The  combat  was  very  sharp,  for  the  Burgundy  knight  made  a  gallant 
defence,  as  well  as  some  of  his  company,  but  not  all,  for  several  of 
them  betook  themselves  to  flight ;  but  they  were  so  closely  pursued 
by  the  Germans  and  peasants  of  the  country,  who  had  armed  them, 
selves  with  stakes,  that  few  escaped  death.  Sir  John  de  Frelais  was 
taken,  and  all  the  booty  recaptured  and  given  to  the  proprietors,  who 
were  very  thanliful  to  the  Germans  ever  after.  The  knights  then 
went  forward  to  Tournay,  where  they  were  very  well  received 


CHAPTER    LVIII. 

SIR   WILLIAM   DE   BAILLEUL   AND   SIR   VAUFLART  DE    LA  CROIX   MAKE 
AN   EXCURSION   TO   PONT-A-TRESSIN. 

Soon  after  the  king  of  France  had  taken  up  his  quarters,  with  hie 
army,  near  the  bridge  of  Bouvines,  a  company  of  Hainaulters  pul 
themselves  in  motion  by  the  exhortations  of  sir  Vauflart  de  la  Crnix, 
who  told  them  he  knew  all  the  country  well,  and  he  could  lead  tlicm 
to  a  part  of  the  French  army  which  thev  would  be  sure  of  conquer, 
ing.  About  one  hundred  and  twenty  of  them,  knights  and  esquires, 
set  out  one  day  through  love  to  each  other,  to  do  some  deeds  of 


*  Mortagne— IX  small  town  in  Flanders,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Scarpe  aTid  Scheld 
three  leagues  I'rora  Tournay.  . 

t  Sir  CbOTTOi:  d'Astni  and  sir  Cnvirrat  de  Lancenuch.  The  names  ot  these  knignlc 
are,  in  the  4ljlh  chapter,  said  to  have  been  Conrad.  "  Courrat"  is  found  in  botli  places, 
in  Lord  Berners  and  U'Sauvuee  :  but  in  the  latter  it  is  corrected  in  a  marginal  note.- 
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irrae,  and  advanced  toward  Pont-i-Tressin.  They  made  the  lord 
of  Bailleul  their  captain,  and  it  was  under  his  banner  that  they  were 
to  enlist. 

That  same  morning,  some  of  the  Liegeois  made  also  an  excursion, 
under  the  command  of  sir  Robert  de  Bailleul,  brother-german  to  the 
above-mentioned  sir  William  de  Bailleul,  for  he  had  made  a  promise 
to  do  this  to  the  bishop  of  Liege,  and  was  bound  to.  execute  it  with 
his  whole  company.  The  Liegeois  had  passed  Pont-iuTressin,  were 
foraging  for  their  horses,  and  looking  out  to  see  if  they  could  find 
Iny  chance  to  profit  by.  The  Hainaulters  had  rode  on,  and  passed 
■.he  bridge,  without  meeting  with  any  one ;  for  there  was  such  a  fog 
that  they  could  not  distinguish  anything  at  the  distance  of  a  lance's 
length.  When  all  had  passed  the  bridge,  they  ordered  sir  William 
de  Bailleul,  and  his  banner,  to  remain  there,  and  sir  Vauflart  de  la 
Croix,  sir  Raflet  de  Monceaux,  and  sir  John  de  Verchin,  to  advance 
as  far  as  the  quartei-s  of  the  king  of  Bohemia,  and  bishop  of  Liege, 
which  were  near  the  bridge,  and  to  attack  them.  The  lord  of  Rode- 
mach  had  had  the  guard  that  night  of  the  army  of  the  king  of  Bohe- 
mia, and  was  on  the  point  of  retiring,  when  the  light-horse  of  the 
Hainaulters  appeared.  They  attacked  them,  as  they  came  up,  very 
valiantly,  and  they  were  repulsed  also  by  the  Liegeois.  The  conflict 
was  sharp,  and  the  Hainaulters  behaved  themselves  well.  To  secure 
a  retreat,  however,  to  their  banner,  the  Hainaulters  drew  toward  the 
bridge,  where  they  were  followed  by  those  of  Liege  and  Luxembourg, 
and  the  engagement  was  renewed.  Sir  William  de  Bailleul  was  ad- 
vised to  recross  the  bridge  with  his  banner,  for  many  of  his  people 
remained  there  ;  and  many  a  gallant  deed  was  performed,  many  a 
capture  made,  and  many  a  rescue.  Sir  Vauflart  unluckily  was  not 
able  to  gain  the  passage  of  the  bridge,  so  he  got  out  of  the  crowd, 
and  saved  himself  the  best  way  he  could,  by  taking  a  road  he  was 
acquainted  vsdth,  and  hiding  himself  among  thorns  and  quagmires, 
where  he  remained  a  considerable  time.  The  rest  still  continued 
tlie  combat ;  but  the  Liegeois,  and  those  from  Luxembourg,  had 
overthrown  sir  William  de  Bailleul. 

While  this  was  passing,  sir  Robert's  company,  who  had  been  out 
foraging,  returned,  and,  hearing  the  noise,  came  to  the  bridge.  Sir 
Robert  oi'dered  his'banner  to  advance,  which  was  carried  by  a  squire 
sailed  James  de  Forsines,  crying  out,  "  Moriennes."  The  Hain- 
aulters, who  were  much  heated,  perceiving  the  banner  of  Moriennes, 
which  is  quite  straight,  thought  it  was  their  own,  which  they  had 
been  ordered  to  rally  under,  for  there  is  but  very  little  difference  be. 
tween  the  two  ;  the  Morienne  arms  having  bars  counterbarred  with 
two  chevrons,  gules,  and  the  chevron  of  sir  Robert  had  on  it  a  small 
cross  or.  The  Hainaulters  made  a  sad  mistake,  and  ran  into  the 
midst  of  sir  Robert's  troop,  who  received  them  most  fiercely,  repulsed 
and  discomfited  them.  They  lost,  on  their  side,  sir  John  de  Vargny, 
sir  Walter  de  Pont-i-l'Arche,  sir  William  de  Pipempoix,  sir  John  de 
Soire,  sir  Daniel  de  Bleze,  sir  Race  de  Monceaux,  sir  Lewis  Dampelu, 
and  many  other  knights  and  squires.  Sir  William  de  Bailleul  saved 
himself  in  the  best  manner  he  could,  but  he  lost  a  great  many  of  his 
men.  Sir  Vauflart  de  la  Croix,  who  hid  himself  among  the  reeds  in 
the  marshes,  hoped  to  have  remained  there  until  the  night,  but  he 
was  perfeeived  by  some  troopers,  who  were  riding  through  these 
marshes :  tney  made  such  a  shouting  and  noise,  that  sir  Vauflart 
came  out  and  surrendered  himself  to  them,  who  led  him  to  the  army, 
and  gave  him  up  to  their  commander.  He  detained  him  a  whole  day 
in  his  quarters,  and  would  willingly,  through  pity,  have  saved  him, 
as  he  knew  his  head  would  probably  suffer.  But  the  king  of  France, 
naving  heard  of  it,  wished  to  take  cognizance  of  it  himself ;  so  sir 
^'auflart  was  given  up  to  him,  and  the  king  sent  him  to  Lisle,  where, 
US  he  had  done  much  harm  to  the  inhabitants,  they  would  not  accept 
u{  any  ransom,  but  put  him  to  death. 


CHAPTER  LIX. 

TUE    EABL   OF    HAIMAULT  ATTACKS   THE    FORTRESS  OF   MORTAGNE  IN 
VARIOUS   MANNERS. 

The  king  of  France  was  much  rejoiced  at  the  arrival  of  sir  Robert 
de  Bailleul,  and  his  defeat  of  the  Hainaulters.  Shortly  afterwards 
the  ear)  of  Hainault,  sir  John  his  uncle  the  seneschal  of  Hainault, 
with  full  six  hundred  lances,  Hainaulters  and  Germans,  set  out  from 
the  siege  before  Tournay.  The  earl  had  sent  orders  for  those  of 
Valenciennes  to  take  another  route,  and  place  themselves  between 
(he  Scarpe  and  the  Scheld,  to  attack  the  town  of  Mortagne.  They 
came  there  in  a  large  body,  and  brought  with  them  many  engines, 
to  throw  things  into  the  place.  I  have  before  told  how  the  lord  of 
Reaujeu  had  been  sent  thither  as  governor :  he  had  expected  an  at- 
tack, from  the  situation  of  Mortagne  upon  the  Scheld,  and  bordering 
upon  Hainault,  and  had  driven  upward  of  twelve  hundred  piles  into 
the  bed  of  the  river,  to  prevent  its  navigation.  It  was  not  long  before 
me  eari  and  his  Hainaulters  arrived  on  one  side  of  the  town,  and  the 
Valenciennois  on  the  other:  they  made  preparations  for  an  immediate 
attack.  The  Valenciennois  ordered  their  cross-bowmen  to  shoot, 
and  advance  to  the  barriers ;  but  they  were  unable  to  do  so,  for  the 
ft'Je  and  deep  trenches  which  had  been  made  before  them.  They 
then  bethought  themselves  to  cross  the  Scarpe  at  any  rate  below 
CliAteau  I'Abbaie,  and  passing  near  St.  Amand,  to  make  an  assault 
ipiin  the  gate  which  opens  toward  Mande.     This  they  executed ; 


and  full  four  hundred  light  troops  armed  crossed  the  river,  and  Mor- 
tagne's  three  gates  were  besieged.  The  weakest  was  certamly  that 
leading  to  Mande ;  however,  that  was  tolerably  strong. 

At  that  post  the  lord  of  Beaujeu  placed  himself;  for  he  knew  thai 
all  the  rest  were  safe.  He  had  armed  himself  with  a  very  stout  lance, 
having  the  head  of  tempered  steel,  and  on  the  under  side  a  sharp 
hook,  so  that,  when  he  made  his  stroke,  he  could  fix  the  hook  mtn 
the  jackets,  or  armor,  of  those  who  attacked,  draw  them  to  him,  and 
make  them  fall  into  the  river.  By  this  means,  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  he  caught  and  destroyed  more  than  twelve  of  the  assailants. 
At  this  gate,  the  conflict  was  much  more  severe  than  anywhere  else, 
and  the  earl  of  Hainault  was  ignorant  of  it :  he  was  hard  by  toward 
Brismal,  drawn  out  in  order  of  battle  upon  the  bank  of  the  Scheld. 
The  lords  took  counsel  how  they  might  draw  out  the  piles,  either  by 
force  or  ingenuity,  from  the  bed  of  the  river,  so  that  they  might  ad 
vance  upon  it  up  to  the  walls  of  the  town.  They  ordered  an  engine 
to  be  made  in  a  large  vessel,  to  draw  them  out  one  after  another ; 
and  all  the  carpenters  were  directly  set  upon  this  business.  This 
same  day  the  Valenciennois,  on  their  part,  erected  a  handsome  engine, 
which  cast  stones  into  the  town  and  castle,  and  much  annoyed  the 
inhabitants  of  Mortagne.  In  this  manner  passed  the  first  day,  and 
the  following  night  in  assaulting  and  devising  upon  the  best  means 
to  molest  the  town. 

On  the  morrow,  they  returned  to  the  attack  on  all  sides.  The  third 
day  the  vessel  and  engine  were  ready  to  draw  out  the  piles,  and  those 
ordered  upon  that  duty  were  set  to  work,  but  they  had  so  much  trouble 
and  labor  in  drawing  out  one,  that  the  lords  thought  they  should  never 
accomplish  it,  and  therefore  made  them  desist.  There  was,  at  that 
time,  a  very  able  engineer  at  Mortagne,  who,  having  considered  the 
machine  of  the  Valenciennois,  and  how  much  it  annoyed  the  town, 
for  it  was  perpetually  in  action,  made  another  in  the  castle,  which 
was  not  very  large,  but  well  made  and  tempered,  and  so  well  pointed, 
that  it  was  used  only  three  times ;  the  first  stone  fell  within  twelve 
paces  of  the  engine  of  the  Valenciennois ;  the  second  was  nearer  to 
the  box ;  and  the  third  was  so  well  aimed,  that  it  struck  the  machine 
upon  the  shaft,  and  split  it  in  two.  The  soldiers  of  Mortagne  made 
a  great  shouting  at  this  event.  The  Hainaulters  were  thus  two  days 
and  two  nights  before  Mortagne  without  conquering  any  part  of  it. 
The  earl  and  his  uncle  thought  it  advisable  to  return  toward  Tournay, 
which  they  did ;  and  the  Valenciennois  went  back  to  their  town, 
whence  they  had  come. 


CHAPTER   LX. 

the  earl  of  hainault  takes  the  town  of  st.  amand  dueing  the 
siese  of  tournay. 

Three  days  after  the  earl  of  Hainault  had  been  returned  from 
before  Mortagne,  he  made  a  request  to  his  companions,  that  they 
would  come  with  him  to  St.  Amand ;  for  he  had  received  many 
complaints  of  the  soldiers  of  St.  Amand  having  burnt  the  monastery 
of  Hanon,  and  of  their  attempt  to  do  the  same  at  Vicoigne,  as  well 
as  of  many  other  vexations  which  they  had  committed  upon  the  bor. 
ders  of  Hainault.  The  earl  set  out  from  the  siege  of  Tournay,  with 
three  thousand  combatants,  and  came  before  St.  Amand  by  the  wav 
of  Mortagne,  which  town  was  only  inclosed  with  a  palisade.  A 
knight  from  Languedoc,  and  seneschal  of  Carcassonne,  was  governoi 
of  it,  and  he  had  told  the  monks  of  the  abbey,  as  well  as  the  inhabit- 
ants, that  it  was  not  tenable  against  any  body  of  men ;  not  that  he 
meant  to  give  it  up,  but  on  the  contrary,  to  defend  it  as  long  as  he 
could,  and  mentioned  it  merely  as  a  piece  of  information.  These 
words  were  not  much  attended  to,  or  believed  j  however,  he  had 
some  time  before  sent  to  Mortagne  all  the  jewels  of  the  monastery, 
and  thither  went  also  the  abbot  and  his  monks,  who  were  not  very 
well  calculated  to  defend  themselves. 

The  Valenciennois,  who  had  been  ordered  by  the  earl  their  lord  to 
be  before  St.  Amand  on  a  certain  day,  as  he  would  be  there  to  meet 
them,  came  with  twelve  thousand  combatants,  and  posting  themselves 
before  the  town,  armed  all  the  cross-bowmen,  and  made  them  advfmce 
toward  the  bridge  over  the  Scarpe.  The  conflict  was  here  very  sharp . 
it  lasted  all  that  day,  without  the  Valenciennois  being  able  to  make 
any  impression ;  but  they  had  a  great  many  of  their  men  killed  and 
wounded,  and  the  besieged,  mocking  them,  called  out,  "Go  you] 
ways,  and  drink  your  good  ale."  Toward  the  evening  they  retiree 
from  before  the  town,  much  wearied  and  surprised  that  they  had  not 
heard  any  tidings  of  their  lord ;  they  called  a  council,  and  resolved 
to  return  back  to  their  own  town.  On  the  morrow  after  their  de- 
parture, the  earl  of  Hainault  arrived,  as  has  been  said,  by  the  way 
of  Mortagne,  and  he  immediately  began  the  attack :  it  was  so  violent, 
that  the  barriers  were  instantly  won,  and  they  advanced  to  the  gate 
which  opens  toward  Mortagne.  'The  earl  and  his  uncle  headed  this 
attack ;  they  fought  most  valiantly,  and  spared  none.  Each  of  them 
at  this  place  received  two  such  blows,  from  stones  thrown  down  upon 
them,  that  their  helmets  were  split  through,  and  themselves  stunned. 
One  present  then  said  to  the  earl,  "  Sir,  we  shall  never  do  anything 
effectual  in  this  place,  for  the  gate  is  very  strong,  the  passage  narrow; 
and  it  will  cost  you  too  many  of  your  people  to  gain  it;  but  if  you 
will  order  some  large  beams  of  wood  to  be  brought,  and  shod  with 
iron  in  the  manner  of  piles,  and  strike  w=th  tVcm  against  the  walls 
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of  the  monastery,  I  will  promise  you  that  you  will  make  breaches  in 
many  places :  if  once  we  get  into  the  monastery,  the  town  is  ours, 
for  there  is  nothing  to  stop  ua  between  it  and  the  town."  The  earl 
ordered  this  advice  to  be  followed,  for  he  perceived  it  was  reasonable, 
and  the  shortest  method  of  getting  possession  of  the  town.  Great 
beams  of  oak  were  brought,  formed,  and  sharpened  like  piles,  and 
to  each  were  ordered  twenty  or  thirty  men,  who  bearing  it  in  their 
hands,  retreated  some  paces,  and  then  ran  with  it  with  great  force 
a£;ainst  the  wall,  which  they  battered  down  in  many  places,  so  that 
they  entered  valiantly  and  crossed  a  small  rivulet. 

The  seneschal  of  Carcassonne  was  there,  with  his  banner  displayed 
before  him,  which  was  gules,  with  a  chef  argent,  three  chevrons  in 
chief,  and  an  indented  border,  argent,  and  near  him  were  collected 
many  companions  from  his  own  country,  who  received  the  Hainault- 
ers  very  giUantly,  and  fought  as  well  as  they  were  able,  but  it  was 
m  vain,  as  they  were  overpowered  by  numbers.  It  may  be  worth 
remembering,  that,  on  their  entering  the  monastery,  there  remained 
a  monk,  called  sir  Froisaart,  who  did  wonders,  killing  and  wounding, 
at  one  of  the  breaches  where  he  had  posted  himself,  upward  of  eigh- 
teen, so  that  no  one  durst  venture  to  pass  through :  at  last  he  was 
forced  to  Ry,  for  he  perceived  that  the  Hainaulters  were  entering  the 
monastery  by  various  other  breaches ;  the  monk,  therefore,  made  off 
as  fast  as  he  could,  and  saved  himself  in  Mortagne.  As  soon  as  the 
earl,  sir  John,  and  the  knights  of  Hainault,  had  entered  the  monas- 
tery, the  earl  ordered  no  quarter  to  be  given,  so  much  was  he  enraged 
at  the  violences  they  had  committed  in  his  territories.  The  town 
was  soon  filled  with  soldiers,  who  pursued  all  they  met  from  street  to 
street,  and  from  house  to  house  ;  verj'few  escaped  being  put  to  death. 
The  seneschal  was  slain  under  his  banner,  and  upward  of  two  hun- 
dred men  with  him.     The  earl  returned  that  evening  to  Tournay. 

On  the  morrow,  the  men-at-arms  of  Valenciennes,  and  the  com- 
monalty, came  to  St.  Amand,  burnt  the  town,  the  monastery,  and 
the  great  minster :  breaking  and  destroying  all  the  bells,  of  which 
there  were  numbers  of  very  good  and  melodious  ones.  The  earl  of 
Hainault  made  another  excursion  from  the  siege  of  Tournay,  with- 
about  six  hundred  men-at-arms,  in  order  to  burn  Orchies,  Landas, 
and  Le  Celle.  He  afterwards  crossed,  with  his  army,  the  river 
Scavpe  above  Hanon,  and  entering  France,  came  before  a  large  and 
rich  monastery,  at  Marchiennes,  of  which  sir  Aym6  de  Vervaubf  was 
governor,  who  had  with  him  a  detachment  of  cross-bowmen  from 
Douay.  The  attack  was  violent,  for  the  knight  had  strongly  forti- 
fied the  first  gate,  which  was  surrounded  by  wide  and  deep  ditches, 
and  the  French  and  monks  withinside  defended  themselves  valiantly. 
The  Hainaulters  exerted  themselves  much ;  and,  having  procured 
boats,  they  by  this  means  gained  entrance  into  the  monastery,  but  a 
German  knight,  attached  to  the  lord  of  Fauquemont,  was  drowned ; 
his  name  was  sir  Bacho  de  la  Wiere.  At  the  attack  of  the  gate,  the 
earl,  his  uncle  the  seneschal  of  Hainault,  and  many  others,  proved 
themselves  such  good  knights,  that  the  gate  was  gained,  sir  Aym^ 
slain,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  others.  Many  monks  who  were 
there  were  captured,  die  monastery  pillaged,  and  burnt,  as  well  as 
the  village.     The  earl  after  this  returned  with  hia  army  to  Tournay. 


CHAPTER    LXI. 

sm   CHAKLES    UH    MONTMOKEWOY,    AND    MANY    OTHERS   OF    THE    FEENCH, 
CAPTURED    AT   PONT-A.TBESSIN. 

The  siege  of  Tournay  lasted  a  long  time,  and  the  town  held  out 
well ;  but  the  king  of  England  thought  he  must  gain  it,  for  he  knew 
that  there  were  within  it  great  numbers  of  men-at-arms,  and  a  scar- 
city of  provision,  which  would  oblige  them  to  yield  through  hunger. 
But  others  said,  that  they  would  find  supplies  through  the  countiy  of 
the  Brabanters,  who  permitted  frequent  and  large  quantities  of  pro- 
visions to  pass  through  their  army,  and  even  to  enter  the  town. 
Those  from  Brussels  and  Louvain  were  quite  weary  of  remaming 
there  so  long,  and  petitioned  the  marshal  of  their  army  for  leave  to 
return  to  Brabant.  The  marshal  replied,  that  he  was  very  wilhng 
to  consent  to  their  departure,  but  they  must  leave  their  arms  and  ac- 
coutrements behind  them.  This  made  them  so  ashamed,  that  they 
never  again  repeated  their  request.  During  this  siege,  the  Germans 
made  an  excuraion  toward  Pont-a-Tressin,  where  sir  Robert  de  Bail- 
leul  had  defeated  the  Hainaulters.  The  lord  of  Rauderondenc,  sir 
John  of  Rauderondenc  hia  son,  at  that  time  a  s,-,uire,  sir  John  de 
Randebourgh,  a  squire  also,  and  tutor  to  the  lord  of  Rauderondenc^s 
son,  sir  Arnold  de  Bacqueghen,  sir  Reginald  d'Escouvenort,  sir 
Courrat  d'  Astra,  sir  Baatien  de  Bastiea,  Candrelier  hia  brother,  the 
lord  Strauren  de  Leurne,  with  many  othera,  from  the  duchiea  of  Ju- 
liers  and  Gueldres,  held  a  conference  together,  and  resolved  to  make 
an  excursion  on  the  morrow,  by  break  of  day ;  for  which  purpose 
they  armed,  and  prepared  themselves  well  that  night. 

Some   knights-bachelors*  from  Hainault  joined  them;    among 

*The  word  bachelor,  ftom  whence  has  come  iachdier,  does  not  signify  i<w  '^Kevali^, 
nut  a  kniglit  who  has  not  the  number  ofhachdles  of  land  reauisite  to  display  a  banner , 
ihat  U  to  say,  four  bachelles.  The  bachelle  was  bomposed  of  ten  tmz  or  to«i  (farms, 
»r  domains,)each  of  which  contained  a  sufficiency  of  land  for  thework  of  two  oxen  du 
■ui'iJiLw\\o\evea.r.—Oloss.  dudroit.Fr.de  Lauriea.  ,„„  .„ 

Bm,atuttm-:e.  Tantura  esse  quantum  bos  unus  colat;  sex  hovata)  quantum  .ex. 
In  vet.  ttutem  statutorura  mess,  ad  compositionem  mensurarum.  sic  "»"'-'"■,,  "f°,^ 
™u»  tarrie  faciunt  carucatam  teme.  octo  carucatie  (uc.untunu.n  leodum  inihtis.  xvm. 
lorai  &ciunt  bovatnin  \euiB.—Svd.manm  Olossarium. 


whom  were  sir  Florent  de  Beaurieu,  sir  Latas  de  la  Haye,  marshal  oi 
the  army,  the  lord  John  of  Hainault,  air  Oulphart  de  Guistelles,  sir 
Robert  Glewes,  from  the  county  of  Los,  at  that  ^ime  only  a  squir?, 
and  many  more ;  amounting  altogether  to  upward  of  three  hundred 
good  men-at-arms.  They  came  to  Pont-i-Tressin,  which  they 
crossed  without  loss :  they  then  held  a  council,  on  what  would  be 
the  most  advantageous  plan  for  them  to  beat  up  and  skirmish  with 
the  army  of  the  French.  It  was  determined,  that  the  lord  of  Rau- 
derondenc, and  his  son,  air  Henry  de  Kalkren,  a  mercenary  knight, 
sir  Thilman  de  Sauasy,  sir  Oulphart  de  Guistelles,  sir  I'AUeman  bas. 
tard  of  Hainault,  sir  Robert  Glewea,  and  Jacquelot  de  Thiaulx, 
should  act  as  Hght-horae,  and  skirmish  up  to  the  tents  of  the  French  ; 
that  the  rest  of  the  knights  and  squires,  who  might  amount  to  three 
hundred,  should  remain  at  the  bridge,  to  keep  and  defend  that  pass, 
in  case  of  any  attack.  This  advanced  body  then  set  out :  they  were 
forty  persons  altogether,  well  mounted  upon  handsome  and  strong 
chargers  :  they  rode  on  till  they  came  to  the  French  camp,  when 
they  immediately  dashed  in,  and  began  to  cut  down  tents  and  pavil- 
ions, and  do  every  possible  damage,  by  skirmishing  with  all  thai 
opposed  them.  That  night,  two  great  barons,  the  lord  of  Montmo- 
rency and  the  lord  of  Saulieu,  had  the  watch,  and  were  with  their 
guard,  when  the  Germans  fell  upon  them.  As  aoon  as  they  heard 
the  noise,  they  and  their  banners  moved  toward  it. 

When  the  lord  of  Rauderondenc  saw  them  approach,  he  turned  his 
horse  about,  and  ordered  his  pennon  and  his  party  to  push  for  the 
bridge,  the  French  following  him  closely.  In  Ais  chase,  the  French 
captured  sir  Oulphart  de  Guistelles,  for  he  oould  not  follow  their 
track,  his  sight  being  indifferent.  He  was  surrounded  by  the  enemy, 
and  made  prisoner,  as  were  two  esquires,  of  the  names  of  Mondrop 
and  Jacquelot  de  Thiaulx.  The  French  galloped  after  them,  but 
the  Germans  escaped  ;  and,  being  scarcely  more  than  half  an  acre 
separated  from  them,  they  could  plainly  hear  them  crying  out,  "  Ha, 
gentlemen,  you  shall  not  return  as  easy  as  you  came."  Then  one 
of  his  party  rode  up  to  the  lord  of  Rauderondenc,  and  said,  "  Sir 
consider  what  you  are  about,  or  the  French  will  cut  us  off  from  the 
bridge."  The  lord  of  Rauderondenc  replied,  "  If  they  know  one 
road  to  it,  I  know  another;'"  and,  turning  to  his  right,  led  his  party 
alonga  road  tolerably  well  beaten,  which  brought  them  straight  to 
the  river  before  mentioned,  which  is  very  deep,  and  surrounded  by 
marshes.  On  their  coming  thither,  they  found  they  could  not  ford  it, 
so  that  they  must  return,  and  pass  over  the  bridge.  The  French, 
thinking  to  cut  off  and  take  the  Germans,  went  on  fidl  gallop  toward 
the  bridge.  When  they  were  come  near  to  it,  and  saw  the  large 
body  of  men  waiting  for  them,  they  said  to  one  another,  "  We  are 
making  a  foolish  pursuit,  and  may  easily  lose  more  than  we  can 
gain."  Upon  which  many  turned  back,  particularly  the  banner 
bearer  of  the  lord  of  Saulieu,  as  well  as  that  lord  himself.  But  th( 
lord  of  Montmorency  would  not  retire,  but  pushed  forward  courage 
ously,  and,  with  his  party,  attacked  the  Germans.  This  attack  wa, 
very  fierce  on  both  sides,  and  each  party  had  many  unhorsed.  While 
they  were  engaged,  the  light  troops  made  a  circuit,  and  fell  upon 
their  flank :  notwithstanding  this,  and  the  hard  blows  given,  the 
French  stood  their  ground.  But  sir  Reginald  d'Escouvenort,  know- 
ing the  banner  of  Montmorency,  under  which  the  knight  wae,  with 
sword  in  hand,  dealing  his  blows  about  him,  came  upon  his  right 
hand,  and,  with  his  left  hand  seizing  the  reins  of  hia  horse,  stuck 
spurs  into  his  own,  and  drew  him  out  of  the  combat.  The  lord  of 
Montmorency  gave  many  blows  with  his  sword  upon  the  helmet  and 
back  of  sir  Reginald,  which  at  once  broke  and  received  them.  How. 
ever,  the  lord  of  Montmorency  remained  his  prisoner,  and  the  Ger. 
mans  fought  so  well,  that  they  maintained  their  ground,  and  made 
fourscore  gentlemen  prisoners.  They  then  repassed  the  bridge  with, 
out  hindrance,  and  returned  to  Tournay,  where  each  retired  to  bin 
own  quarters. 

CHAPTER    LXIL 

THE    FLEMINGS  ADVANCE  TO   ST.   OMEK   DUKINS  THE  SIEGE   OF   TOUK.MA!. 

We  will  now  relate  an  adventure  which  happened  to  the  Flemings, 
under  command  of  sir  Robert  d'Artois  and  sir  Heniy  de  Flandres. 
They  amounted  to  upward  of  forty  thousand,  from  the  towns  of 
Ypres,  Poperingue,  Malines,  Cassei,  and  Castlewick  of  Bergues 
These  Flemings  were  encamped  in  great  array  in  the  valley  of  Caa 
sel,  to  oppose  the  French  garrisons  which  king  Philip  had  sent  into 
St.  Omer,  St.  Venant,  Aire,  and  other  towns  and  fortresses  in  that 
neighborhood.  By  the  king  of  France's  orders,  the  dauphin  of  Au. 
vergne,  the  lords  of  Kaleuhen,  Montay,  Rochefort,  the  viscount  do 
Touars,  and  many  other  knights  from  Auvergne  and  Limousin, 
posted  themselves  in  St.  Omer.  In  St.  Venant,  and  in  Aire,  there 
were  also  a  great  many  knights.  The  Flemings  frequently  skir- 
mished with  the  French';  and  one  day,  to  the  number  of  four  or  five 
thousand  lightly  armed,  they  came  to  the  suburbs  of  St.  Omer,  pulled 
down  many  houses,  and  pillaged  wherever  they  could.  The  alarm 
was  instantly  spread  in  the  town :  the  lords  who  were  there  soor 
armed  themselves  and  their  men,  and  salhed  out  at  the  gate  opposite 
to  where  the  Flemings  were.  They  might  amount  to  about  Fix 
banners,  two  hundred  armed  with  helmets,  and  six  hundred  infmitry 
They  made  a  circuit  round  St.  Omer,  as  their  guidfp,  wlm  were  well 
acquainted  with  the  road,  led  them,  and  came  opportunely  upon  thi 
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Flemings,  who  were  busily  employed  in  collecting  everything  they 
could  find  in  the  town  of  Arques,  which  is  close  to  St.  Omer,  so  that 
thev  were  dispersed  about,  without  officers,  and  without  order.  The 
Fre.ich  attacked  them  thus  unawares,  with  banners  displayed,  and 
ianoes  in  their  rests,  in  regular  order,  crying  out,  "Clermont,  Cler- 
mont, for  the  dauphin  of  Auvergne." 

When  the  Flemings  heard  this,  they  were  sore  alarmed ;  and,  not 
attempting  to  rally  in  any  order,  they  fled  as  fast  as  they  could,  throw, 
ing  down  all  the  pillage  they  had  gotten.  The  French  pursued  them, 
and  killed  and  knocked  them  down  in  great  numbers.  This  pursuit 
lasted  full  two  leagues :  there  were  four  thousand  eight  hundred  slain, 
and  four  hundred  captured,  who  were  carried  to  St.  Omer,  and  there 
imprisoned.  When  those  few,  who  had  escaped,  arrived  at  their  own 
army,  and  related  what  had  happened  to  them,  it  soon  came  to  the 
ears  of  their  captains,  who  told  them  they  had  deserved  what  had 
befallen  them,  for  they  had  done  this  without  orders,  and  without  a 
leader.  About  midnight,  as  these  Flemings  were  asleep  in  their  tents, 
so  sudden  an  alarm  and  fright  came  upon  them,  that  they  all  got  up, 
and  could  not  make  sufficient  haste  to  decamp.  They  directly  pulled 
down  their  tents  and  pavilions,  flung  them  into  the  baggage- wagons, 
arid  took  to  their  heels ;  without  waiting  for  any  one,  or  keeping  any 
order  or  regular  road.  When  the  two  commanders  heard  of  this, 
they  got  up  in  the  greatest  haste,  and  ordered  large  fires  and  torches 
to  be  lighted :  they  mounted  their  horses,  and,  galloping  after  the 
Flemings,  said  to  them,  "  Sirs,  tell  us  what  has  ailed  you,  that  you  fly 
thus,  when  no  one  pursues  you ;  you  ought  to  think  yourselves  very 
secure,  and  yet  you  are  still  going  on.  Return  back,  for  God's  sake  : 
vou  are  exceedingly  to  blame,  to  run  away  without  being  pursued." 
But,  notwithstanding  all  their  entreaties,  they  would  not  stop,  and 
each  took  the  nearest  way  he  could  find  to  his  own  home.  These 
lords,  perceiving  they  could  not  prevail  with  them,  ordered  their  bag- 
gage to  be  packed  up  in  the  wagons,  and  came  to  the  siege  of  Tour- 
nay,  where  they  related  t«  the  chiefs  what  had  happened  to  the  Flem- 
ings, which  surprised  all :  some  said,  they  must  have  been  be  >vitched. 


CHAPTER  LXIII. 

THE  SIEGE  OF  TODKKAT  KAISED,  BY  MEANS  OF  A  TKtroE. 

The  siege  of  Tournay  had  lasted  a  long  time ;  eleven  weeks  all  but 
three  days :  when  the  lady  of  John  de  Valois,  sister  to  the  king  of 
France,  and  mother  to  the  earl  of  Hainault,  took  great  pains  with 
both  parties  to  make  up  a  peace,  so  that  they  might  separate  witho'ut 
a  battle.  The  good  lady  had  frequently,  on  her  knees,  besought  it 
of  the  king  of  France,  and  afterwards  came  to  the  lords  of  the  em- 
pire, especially  to  the  duke  of  Brabant,  and  the  duke  of  Juliers,  who 
had  married  her  daughter,  and  to  the  lord  John  of  Hainault.  She  at 
last  so  far  prevailed,  by  the  help  and  assistance  of  the  lord  Lewis 
d'Augimont,  who  was  well  beloved  by  both  parties,  that  a  day  was 
fixed  for  a  negotiation,  when  each  of  the  parties  was  to  send  five  well- 
qualified  persons  to  treat  upon  the  best  means  of  bringing  about  a 
reconciliation,  and  a  truce  for  three  days  was  agreed  upon.  These 
commissioners  were  to  meet  at  a  chapel,  situated  in  the  fields,  called 
li]splotin.  On  the  day  appointed,  having  heard  mass,  they  assembled 
after  dinner,  and  took  the  lady  with  them.  On  the  part  of  the  king 
(if  France,  there  came  Charles,  king  of  Bohemia,  Charles,  earl  of 
Alen9on,  the  king's  brother,  the  bishop  of  Liege,  the  earl  of  Flan- 
ders, and  the  earl  of  Armagnac.  On  the  part  of  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, there  came  the  duke  of  Brabant,  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  the 
iluke  of  Gueldres,  the  duke  of  Juliers,  and  the  lord  John  of  Hainault. 

When  they  had  all  entered  this  chapel,  they  saluted  each  other 
most  politely,  with  every  mark  of  respect:  they  then  began  on  the 
Inisiness,  and  the  whole  day  passed  in  discussing  the  best  means  to 
accomplish  what  they  were  met  for.  The  lady  Joan  entreated  of 
them  respectfully,  but  with  earnestness,  that  they  would  exert  them- 
selves to  bring  about  a  peace  :  this  first  day,  however,  passed  away 
without  anything  being  decided,  when  they  all  separated,  promising 
to  return  on  the  morrow.  The  next  day  they  came  to  their  appoint, 
ment,  began  upon  the  treaty  as  before,  and  fell  upon  some  arrange- 
ments which  seemed  likely  to  end  to  their  mutual  satisfaction  ;  but 
It  was  too  late  that  day  to  put  them  in  writing :  so  they  separated, 
with  a  promise  of  returning  on  the  morrow  to  complete  and  finish  it. 
The  third  day  these  lords  returned,  and  agreed  upon  a  truce,  to  last 
•"or  one  year,  between  the  two  kings  and  all  the  allies  that  were 
freseiit,  as  well  as  between  those  who  were  carrying  on  the  war  in  Scot- 
Und,  Gascony,  Poictou,  and  Saintonge  ;  and  it  was  in  these  coun- 
tries to  take  place  forty  days  from  that  day.  Each  party  was  to 
inform  their  adherents  of  the  truce,  and  that  they  sincerely  meant  to 
abide  by  it ;  but  they  were  to  be  left  to  follow  their  own  inclinations, 
adhering  to  it  or  not. 

France,  Picardy,  Burgundy,  and  Normandy,  agreed  to  it,  without 
any  exception  ;  and  this  truce  was  to  take  place  immediately  in  the 
armies  of  France  and  England.  The  two  kings  also  were  to  send 
four  or  five  noble  personages  to  Arras,  where  the  pope  was  to  send 
as  many  legates  ;  and  to  whatever  these  persons  should  determine 
upon  they  promised  most  faithfully  to  accede.  One  of  the  conditions 
of  this  truce  was,  that  ench  person  should  retain  whatevBr  he  had 
got  in  h)s  possession.  The  truce  was  mimediately  proclaimed  in  each 
itmy,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  Braoanters,  who  were  heartily  tired  of 


the  siege.  The  day  after,  at  daybreak,  tents  and  pavilions  Wert 
struck,  wagons  loaded,  and  every  one  in  motion  to  depart ;  so  thai 
any  one  who  had  been  there  before,  and  saw  this,  might  have  hailed 
a  new  era. 

Thus  the  good  city  of  Tournay  remained  unhurt,  but  it  had  a  naii. 
row  escape  ;  for  there  were  at  that  time  no  more  provisions  in  it  than 
would  have  been  sufficient  for  three  or  four  days.  The  Brabanters 
began  their  march  immediately,  for  they  were  very  impatient  to  ro. 
turn.  The  king  of  England  set  out  sore  against  his  will,  but  it 
behoved  him  to  consent  to  the  will  of  others,  and  to  agree  to  thei; 
counsels.  The  king  of  France  could  not  well  remain  longer  where 
he  was,  from  the  great  stench  of  the  dead  cattle,  and  from  the  ezces. 
sive  heat  of  the  weather.  The  French  thought  they  had  gained  much 
honor  in  this  business  ■  giving  for  reason,  that  they  had  prevented  the 
city  of  Tournay  from  being  lost,  and  separated  the  large  army  which 
had  lain  before  it  and  done  nothing,  notwithstanding  the  great  prepa- 
rations that  had  been  made.  The  lords  of  the  opposite  party  claimed 
the  honor  of  this  affair ;  because  they  had  remained  so  long  in  the 
kingdom  of  France,  and  besieged  one  of  the  best  towns  the  king  had, 
burning  and  destroying  his  country  before  his  eyes,  and  he  not  send- 
ing any  succor  or  relief  as  he  ought  to  have  done :  and  lastly,  be. 
cause  he  had  consented  to  a  truce  with  his  enemies  lying  before  his 
city,  burning  and  wasting  his  kingdom. 

These  lords  then  set  out  from  Tournay,  and  returned  to  their  own 
country.  The  king  of  England  went  to  Ghent,  where  his  queen  was, 
and  soon  after  crossed  the  sea  with  all  his  people,  except  those  whom 
he  left  to  attend  the  conference  at  Arras.  The  earl  of  Hainault  re- 
turned to  Valenciennes ;  and  upon  that  occasion  there  were  great 
entertainments,  and  a  tournament  at  Mons  in  Hainault.  Sir  Gerard 
de  Verchin,  seneschal  of  Hainault,  was  there,  and  tilted  at  this  tour, 
nament,  at  which  he  was  mortally  wounded.  He  left  behind  him  a 
son,  called  John,  who  was  afterwards  a  bold  and  hearty  knight, 
though  he  enjoyed  but  indifferent  health.  The  king  of  France  dis. 
banded  his  army,  and  went  to  amuse  and  refresh  himself  at  Lisle, 
where  the  principal  persons  of  Tournay  came  to  see  him.  He  re- 
ceived them  with  great  joy ;  and,  as  a  mark  of  favor  for  having  io 
gallantly  defended  themselves  against  their  enemies,  so  that  they 
made  no  conquests  from  them,  he  granted  them  back  their  franchises, 
which  they  had  lost  for  some  time.  This  made  them  very  happy ; 
for  sir  Godemar  du  Fay,  and  many  other  knights,  strangers  to  them, 
had  been  made  their  governors :  they,  therefore,  immediately  elected 
provosts  and  jurats  from  among  themselves,  according  to  their  ancient 
customs.  When  the  king  had  settled  to  his  liking  part  of  his  business, 
he  set  out  for  Lisle,  and  took  the  road  toward  his  good  city  of  Paris. 

The  time  approached  for  the  meeting  of  the  conference  at  Arras. 
Pope  Clement  VI.  sent,  as  his  legates,  the  cardinal  of  Naples,  and 
the  cardinal  of  Clermont,  who  came  to  Paris,  where  they  were  re. 
ceived  most  honorably  by  the  king  of  France,  and  then  proceeded  tc 
Arras.  From  the  king  of  France,  there  came  the  earl  of  Alen9on 
the  duke  of  Bourbon,  the  earl  of  Flanders,  the  earl  of  Blois,  th' 
archbishop  of  Sens,  the  bishop  of  Beauvais,  and  the  bishop  of  Aux 
erre.  On  the  part  of  the  king  of  England  there  were,  the  bishop 
of  Lincoln,  the  bishop  of  Durham,  the  earl  of  Warwick,  the  lord 
Robert  d'Artois,  the  lord  John  of  Hainault,  and  the  lord  Henry  of 
Flanders.  At  this  conference,  there  were  many  subjects  brought 
forward  for  discussion,  and  a  great  deal  of  talk  during  the  fifteen  days 
which  it  lasted,  but  nothing  positively  determined  upon ;  for  the 
English  made  large  demands,  which  the  French  would  not  allow 
of;  they  agreed  only  to  restore  the  county  of  Ponthieu,  which  had 
been  given  as  a  marriage  portion  with  Isabella,  to  the  king  of  Eiig. 
land.  This  conference,  therefore,  broke  up  without  doing  anything, 
except  prolonging  the  truce  to  two  years,  which  was  all  that  these 
cardinals  could  obtain.  Every  one  returned  homeward  ;  and  the 
cardinals  took  their  road  through  Hainault,  at  the  entreaties  of  the 
earl,  who  right  nobly  entertained  them. 


CHAPTER   LXIV. 

THE  DUKE  OF  BRITTAHY  DIES  WITHOUT  HEIRS,  UPON  WHICH  A  WAR 
ENSUES  FOR  THE  SUCCESSION. 

As  soon  as  the  truce  made  before  Tournay  had  been  agreed  to 
and  sealed,  the  lords  and  all  others  set  off'  for  their  own  countries. 
The  duke  of  Brittany,  who  had  attended  the  king  of  France,  with 
his  army  before  Tournay,  better  accoutred  than  any  other  prince  or 
lord,  was,  upon  his  return  home,  taken  ill,  insomuch  that  he  was 
obliged  to  stop,  and  his  disorder  increased  so  fast,  that  he  died.* 
The  duke,  at  his  death,  had  no  child,  nor  had  the  duchess,  his  wife, 
any  expectations  of  one.  He  had  a  brother  by  his  father's  side,  called 
the  earl  of  Montfort,  then  living,  and  who  had  married  the  sister  of 
earl  Lewis  of  Flanders.  The  duke  had  also  another  brother,  who 
was  dead,  but  had  left  a  daughter,  whom  her  uncle,  the  duke,  had 
married  to  the  lord  Charles  of  Blois,  younger  son  of  Guy  earl  of  Bloia, 
by  the  sister  of  king  Philip  of  France,  then  reigning,  and  had  promised 
her,  on  her  marriage,  the  duchy  of  Brittany,  after  his  decease,  though, 


*  John  III  .lukeof  Brituiny  died  ,11  C^ie,,  30tl,  „f  A„rii,  1341.  His  l,.,dy  w«s  ciirnea 
to  tlie  Carmelites  (i(  Floerniel.  Chiirles  de  Louvier,  wlio  lival  iit  ttait  period  aiwure. 
u».  in  Ins  Smigedu  yerger.  that  duke  John  seeiiii;  hiinseirvriUiuut  children  dcolurw 
Uie  earl  of  Montfort  his  heir 
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at  the  time,  he  waa  doubtful  if  the  earl  of  Montfort  would  not  claim 
it,  as  boing  nearest  of  kindred,  though  he  was  not  properly  his  brother, 
german.  It  seemed  to  the  duke,  that  the  daughter  of  his  brother- 
german  ought,  by  reason  of  her  proximity,  to  have  the  duchy  after 
his  death,  in  preference  to  the  earl  of  Montfort,  his  brother.  And  as 
he  had  long  had  his  suspicions  that  the  earl  of  Montfort  would,  after 
his  decease,  enforce  his  claim,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  young  niece, 
with  all  his  power,  he  had  manied  her  to  the  lord  Charles  of  Blois, 
with  the  intent  that  the  king  of  France,  his  uncle,  might  more  power- 
fully assist  him,  in  preserving  his  rights,  should  the  earl  of  Montfort 
attempt  to  encroach  on  them. 

As  soon  as  the  e  arl  of  Montfort  knew  of  the  death  of  the  duke  his 
brother,  he  set  oif  directly  for  the  city  of  Nantes,  which  is  the  capital 
of  Brittany,  and  exerted  himself  so  much  among  the  citizens  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighborhood,  that  he  was  received  as  their  lord, 
as  being  the  next  relation  to  the  duke  just  departed ;  and  they  all 
awore  fealty  and  homage  to  him.     Then  he  and  his  wife,  who  had 


the  heart  of  a  lion,  took  counsel  together  upon  holding  a  solemn 
court,  and  a  great  feast  at  Nantes.  Summons  were  ordered  to  be 
sent  to  all  the  barons  and  nobles  of  Brittany,  and  to  the  councils  of 
the  great  towns,  inviting  them  to  attend  this  court,  to  do  their  fealty 
and  homage  as  to  their  true  lord,  which  was  done.  In  the  mean 
time,  before  the  commencement  of  this  feast,  he  set  out  from  Nantes, 
with  a  great  number  of  men-at-arms,  and  went  toward  LimogeSj 
where  he  had  been  informed  his  brother  had  placed  the  large  sums 
he  had  amassed.  On  his  arrival  he  entered  the  town  in  a  most  splen- 
did manner,  and  was  nobly  and  honorably  received  by  the  inhabitants, 
clergy,  and  commonalty  of  the  place.  They  all  did  him  homage,  as 
to  their  right  lord  ;  and  the  grand  treasury  was  delivered  up  to  him, 
by  the  consent  of  the  lords  and  burgesses,  whom  he  gained  by  the 
presents  and  promises  he  made  to  them.  When  he  had  feasted  and 
remained  at  Limoges  as  long  as  was  agreeable  to  him,  he  departed 
with  all  the  treasure,  and  came  directly  to  Nantes,  where  the  lady, 
his  wife,  was  expecting  him.     They  continued  there  in  private,  with 


Thk  Entry  op  John  de  Montfort  and  his  Dochess  into  Nantes  ;  from  a  MS.  Froissart  of  the  16th  century. 


much  joy,  until  the  day  arrived  for  the  grand  court  and  solemn  feast, 
and  made  great  preparations  for  the  celebration  of  it.  On  the  day 
of  the  feast,  no  one  appeared  to  the  summons  but  one  kmght,  sir 
Henry  de  Leon,  who  was  a  powerful  and  valiant  man :  nevertheless, 
they  continued  the  feast  for  three  days  with  the  citizens  of  Nantes, 
and  those  near  the  city,  in  the  best  manner  they  could.  It  was  then 
rpsolved  to  expend  the  great  treasure  in  obtaining  possession  ol  the 
duchy,  to  collect  a  numerous  body  of  soldiers,  both  horse  and  toot, 
lud  to  force  all  that  should  rebel  against  him  to  ask  his  mercy.  Ihis 
council  was  attended  by  all  who  were  at  Nantes,  knights,  clerks, 
and  citizens.  Soldiers  were  enlisted  from  all  parts,  and  well  paid  ; 
so  that  they  soon  had  a  large  body  of  horse,  as  well  as  foot,  o  those 
that  were  noble,  as  well  as  those  that  were  not,  and  from  all  parts 
and  countries.  

CHAPTER  LXV. 

THE  EARL  OF  MONTFOKT  TAKES  TEE  TOWN  AND  CASTLE  OF  BBEST. 

When  the  eari  of  Montfort  found  that  he  had  men  in  plenty,  he 
was  advised  to  go  and  possess  himself,  either  by  violent  or  gentle 
means,  of  all  the  country,  and  to  subdue  his  enemies.  He  salliefl 
.at.  therefore,  from  Nantes,  with  a  large  array,  and  drew  toward  a 


very  strong  castle,  situated  upon  the  sea-coast,  called  Brest :  si 
Walter*  de  Clisson  was  governor  of  it,  a  most  noble  knight,  and  oni 
of  the  greatest  barons  of  Brittany.  The  earl,  in  his  march  towan 
Brest,  so  conquered  all  the  country,  except  the  fortresses,  that  tin 
inhabitants  followed  him,  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  for  they  dare( 
not  leave  him  :  he  thereby  had  a  numerous  body  of  men-at-armt 
When  he  and  his  army  were  come  before  Brest,  he  ordered  sir  Henn 
de  Leon  to  summon  the  governor,  and  require  of  him,  in  obedience 
to  the  earl  of  Montfort,  as  duke  of  Brittany,  to  surrender  to  him  the 
castle  and  town  of  Brest,  as  to  his  liege  lord.  The  governor  replied, 
he  would  do  nothing  in  the  business,  until  he  should  have  received 
orders  from  the  lord  to  whom  of  right  it  belonged.  The  earl  then 
retreated  to  a  small  distance,  and  sent  challenges  to  those  of  the 
town  and  castle.  On  the  morrow,  after  he  had  heard  mass,  he  or. 
dered  his  men  to  arm,  and  make  an  assault  upon  the  castle,  which 
was  very  strong,  and  well  provided  with  everything. 

The  governor,  sir  Walter  de  Clisson,  on  his  part,  was  not  inactivr 
he  armed  all  the  garrison,  who  were  ftdl  three  hundred  good  fightina 
men,  and  sent  every  one  to  the  post  he  had  assigned  them,  lakini? 
with  him  about  forty  of  the  bravest,  and  advanced  out  of  the  cantle. 


*  Sir  Oamier  de  CliswD,  Lord  Bcrner^  and  D.  Sauvann'  Hviit— ifeD. 


so 
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as  far  as  the  barriers.  The  assailants  came  there  to  make  their  at. 
ti»ik,  which  was  very  sharp ;  and  many  of  them  were  slain  and 
wounded  :  the  governor  performed  wonders  ■  but  at  last,  such  num- 
bers came  upon  ii.m,  the  earl  urged  them  on  so  sharply,  and  each 
exerted  himself  so  much,  that  the  barriers  were  won,  and  the  defend- 
ers of  them  forced  to  retire  toward  the  castle  with  great  loss  ;  for 
their  opponents  had  fought  lustily:  many  were  killed.  The  gov. 
ernor,  however,  comforted  them  as  well  as  he  could,  and  conducted 
them  in  safety  to  the  chief  gate.  When  those  who  kept  the  ward 
of  the  gate  perceived  the  defeat  of  the  governor's  party,  they  were 
afraid  of  losing  the  castle,  and  let  fall  the  portcullis,  which  shut  them 
out :  the  knight  however  defended  himself  valiantly,  though  most  of 
his  party  were  killed  or  wounded :  the  governor  himself,  though 
very  badly  wounded,  would  not  surrender,  in  spite  of  all  entreaties. 
Those  within  the  castle  exerted  themselves  With  their  cross-bows ; 
and,  by  throwing  large  stones  upon  the  assailants,  forced  them  to 
retire,  and  gave  an  opportunity  of  raising  a  little  the  portcullis,  so 
that  the  knight  and  the  remnant  of  his  detachment  entered :  all  of 
theni  were  dangerously  wounded. 

The  next  day,  the  earl  of  Montford  ordered  machines  to  be  made, 
and  got  ready  to  attack  the  castle  more  vigorously ;  and  he  declared, 
that  nothing  should  make  him  depart,  until  he  had  gained  possession 
of  it.  On  the  third  day  he  was  informed  that  sir  Walter  de  Clisson 
.was  dead  of  the  wounds  he  had  received,  which  was  confirmed. 
Upon  this  the  earl  ordered  his  men  to  arm  themselves,  to  renew  the 
attack  with  vigor,  and  the  machines  which  had  been  made  to  ad- 
rance,  and  large  beams  of  timber  to  be  thrown  across  the  trenches, 
n  order  to  come  to  the  walls  of  the  castle.  Those  within  defended 
nemselves  with  their  cross-bows,  and  by  throwing  down  upon  the 
issailants  stones,  firebrands,  and  pots  of  hot  lime,  till  toward  mid- 
day, when  the  earl  again  summoned  them  to  surrender,  promising 
hem  indemnity  for  what  was  past,  on  their  acknowledging  him  as 
'heir  lawful  lord.  Upon  this  they  had  a  long  consultation,  and  the 
earl  ordered  a  cessation  of  arms.  After  they  had  fully  considered 
this  proposal,  they  freely  surrendered  themselves,  their  persons  and 
effects  being  preserved  inviolate.  The  earl  then  entered  the  castle, 
with  a  few  attendants,  and  received  the  fealty  of  all  those  of  the  cas- 
tlewick.  He  appointed  a  knight,  in  whom  he  had  great  trust,  as  the 
governor  of  it,  and  returned,  very  well  pleased,  to  his  camp. 


CHAPTER  LXVI. 

THE  EARL  OF  MONTFORT  TAKES  THE  CITY  OF  KENNES. 

When  the  earl  hail  concluded  this  business,  and  had  established 
proper  guards  and  garrison  in  the  castle  of  Brest,  he  was  advised  to 
advance  toward  ihe  ciiy  of  Rennea,  which  was  at  no  great  distance. 
He  ordered  his  c.anp  to  be  broken  up,  and  his  army  to  march  toward 
Rennes :  through  all  the  country  he  passed,  he  made  the  inhabitants 
swear  homage  and  fealty  to  him,  as  their  liege  lord,  and  took  as 
many  with  him  as  he  could,  to  help  and  assist  his  army.  None 
lared  to  refuse  him,  for  fear  of  their  persons.  When  he  was  arrived 
It  Arras,  he  ordered  his  tents  to  be  pitched,  and  placed  his  army 
round  the  town  and  suburbs.  Those  of  the  town  made  a  show  of 
defending  themselves;  their  governor  was  sir  Heniy  de  Spinefort, 
whom  they  much  loved  for  his  prowess  and  loyalty.  He  one  day 
made  a  sally,  with  two  hundred  men,  before  the  dawn,  upon  the 
enemy's  camp,  cutting  down  tents,  and  killing  some  few.  Upon 
which  the  army  cried  out  "  To  arms,"  and  made  ready  for  their  de- 
fence :  those  who  were  upon  guard,  hearing  these  cries,  and  the 
stir,  advanced  to  the  place,  and  met  those  of  the  town  returning 
home.  An  attack  commenced,  which  was  boldly  fought  on  both 
"ides  ;  when  the  army  had  armed  themselves,  they  advanced  to  the 
support  of  the  guard  ;  whidh  the  town's-people  seeing,  lost  courage, 
and  ran  away  as  fast  as  they  could,  but  many  remained  on  the  field, 
'iilled  and  prisoners.  Among  the  last  was  sir  Henry  de  Spinefort, 
Afho  being  brought  to  the  earl  of  Montfort,  he  determined  to  send 
!um  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  to  demand  their  surrender,  or  he 
would  hang  the  knight  before  the  gates :  for  he  had  heard  how  very 
much  ho  was  beloved  by  them. 

Upon  this  demand  the  commonalty  had  a  long  consultation.  They 
loved  sir  Henry  much,  and  greatly  compassionated  him  :  they  had 
also  made  but  very  scanty  provision  for  enduring  a  long  siege,  so 
that  they  wished  to  accept  the  terms  offered  :  but  the  higher  ranks 
of  citizens  would  not  agree  to  them,  for  they  had  laid  in  ample 
stores.  This  occasioned  a  quarrel  among  them ;  and  as  those  of  the 
higher  ranks  were  nearly  allied  to  each  other,  they  withdrew  them, 
oelve?  on  one  side,  and  said  aloud,  that  all  who  were  of  this  opinion 
should  come  to  them  :  so  many  were  of  their  way  of  thinking,  and 
connected  witti  them,  that  they  amounted  to  full  two  thousand 
against  accepting  the  earl's  proposals.  When  the  lower  sorts  saw 
this,  they  b'egan  to  stir,  and  cried  out  against  them,  using  many  bad 
and  villainous  expressions,  and  at  last  fell  upon  them  and  killed 
many.  The  citizens  perceiving  their  danger,  begged  for  mercy,  and 
promised  to  agree  to  whatever  the  people  chose.  Upon  this  the  riot 
leased,  and  the  people  ran  to  open  the  gates,  apd  deliver  up  the  city 
to  the  earl  of  Montfort.  All  the  inhabitants,  both  great  and  small, 
did  him  homage  and  fealty,  acknowledging  him  for  their  lord.  This 
was  ddne  out  of  love  to  sir  Henry  de  Spinefort,  and  he  was  made 
vvt  of  Ui«  earl'a  council. 


CHAPTER  LXVII. 

THE    EABL  OF   MONTFORT   TAKES  THE  TOWN  AND   CASTLE  OF  HKIKIBBOH.' 

The  earl  entered  the  town  of  Rennes  in  great  triumph  ;  and  he 
quartered  his  army  in  the  fields  round  about  it.  He  made  up  the 
quarrel  between  the  inhabitants,  and  then  established  baihffs,  pro 
vests,  sherifls,  sergeants,  and  other  officers.  He  remained  m  the 
city  three  days,  to  repose  himself  and  army,  and  to  consider  upon 
what  steps  he  should  next  take.  The  fourth  day  he  decamped,  and 
marched  to  one  of  the  best  fortified  castles,  and  the  strongest  town, 
without  comparison,  in  all  Brittany,  called  Hennebon.  It  is  situated 
near  the  sea,  and  a  river  runs  about  it  in  deep  trenches.  When  sir 
Henry  de  Spinefort  was  informed  of  his  intentions,  he  began  to  be 
alarmed  lest  some  mischance  should  befall  his  brother,  who  waa 
governor  of  that  place,  and,  taking  the  eari  aside,  said  to  him,  "  Sir, 
you  have  admitted  me  to  the  honor  of  your  council,  and  I  have 
sworn  fealty  to  you.  I  perceive  that  you  mean  to  sit  down  before 
Hennebon :  I  think  it,  therefore,  my  duty  to  inform  you,  that  the 
town  and  castle  are  so  strongly  fortified,  that  it  will  not  be  so  easily 
won  as  you  may  think.  You  may  lie  before  it  a  whole  year,  and 
never  conquer  it  by  dint  of  force :  but  if  you  will  put  your  confi. 
dence  in  me,  I  will  point  out  a  method  by  which  you  may  gain  it 
It  is  proper  to  use  artifice  when  strength  is  of  no  avail.  You  will 
give  me,  if  you  please,  five  hundred  men-at-arms,  for  me  to  act  with 
as  I  shall  think  proper :  I  will  advance  with  them  half  a  league  be. 
fore  your  army,  with  the  banner  of  Brittany  displayed.  As  soon  a^ 
my  brother,  who  is  commandant  of  the  town  and  castle,  shall  see 
the  banner  of  Brittany,  and  distinguish  me,  I  am  sure  he  will  open 
the  gates,  which  I  will  enter  and  seize,  as  well  as  the  town  and 
castle,  and  arreat  my  brother,  whom  I  will  give  up  to  your  will,  if 
he  will  not  follow  my  advice,  under  your  promise  of  honor  that  yon 
will  not  do  him  any  bodily  harm."  "  No,  by  my  head,  I  will  not," 
replied  the  earl,  "  and  you  have  hit  upon  a  lucky  expedient.  I  love 
you  more  than  before  for  it,  and  shall  be  charmed  with  you,  if  you 
can  bring  it  about  that  I  may  be  master  of  the  town  and  castle." 

Sir  Henry  de  Spinefort,  and  his  party,  amounting  to  fall  five  hun- 
dred  armed  men,  took  leave  of  the  earl,  and,  in  the  evening,  came 
before  Hennebon.  As  soon  as  Oliver  de  Spinefort  knew  of  his  ar- 
rival, he  permitted  him  and  his  forces  to  enter  the  gates,  and  went 
down  the  street  to  meet  him.  When  air  Henry  aaw  him  approach, 
he  stepped  forward,  and  taking  hold  of  him  said,  "  Oliver,  you  are 
my  prisoner."  "  How  ia  this  ?"  replied  Oliver  :  "  I  trusted  in  you, 
and  thought  you  were  come  here  to  help  and  assist  me  in  defending 
this  town  and  castle."  "  Sweet  air,"  said  sir  Henry,  "  things  do  not 
go  on  in  that  manner.  I  take  possession  of  this  place  for  the  earl  of 
Montfort,  who  at  this  moment  is  duke  of  Brittany ;  to  whom  I,  as 
well  as  the  greater  part  of  the  country,  have  sworn  fealty  and  homage ; 
and  you  will,  I  am  sure,  do  the  same,  for  it  will  be  more  agreeable 
to  do  it  out  of  love  than  through  compulsion,  and  my  lord  the  earl 
will  think  himself  the  more  obliged  to  you  for  it."  Oliver  was  so 
much  pressed  and  entreated  by  his  brother,  that  he  consented  to  his 
proposals,  and  confirmed  it  to  the  earl,  who  entered  the  town  tri- 
umphantly, which  is  a  large  place,  and  a  good  sea-port.  After  having 
taken  possession  of  the  town  and  strong  castle,  be  placed  in  both, 
men-at-arms,  for  their  garrisons.  He  then  advanced  toward  Vanncs, 
and  was  so  active  in  treating  with  the  inhabitants,  that  they  surren- 
dered it,  and  swore  fealty  and  homage,  as  to  their  true  lord.  He  es- 
tablished in  that  town  all  manner  of  municipal  officers,  and  tanied 
there  three  whole  days.  When  he  departed,  he  marched  to  besiege 
a  very  strong  castle,  called  La  Roche  Perion,  the  governor  of  which 
was  the  lord  Oliver  de  Clisson,  cousin-german  to  the  lord  of  Cliasont. 
The  earl  remained  before  it  more  than  ten  days,  without  being 
able  to  find  out  any  means  to  gain  this  castle,  it  was  so  atrong,  not 
obtain  any  parley  or  conference  with  the  governor,  so  that  he  might 
attempt  to  gain  him  to  hia  obedience,  either  by  promiaes  or  by  threats. 
He  therefore  left  it  until  he  should  have  a  greater  force,  and  went  to 
besiege  another  castle,  ten  leagues  off,  called  the  castle  of  Aurai.  Sir 
Gepffry  de  Malestroit  waa  governor  of  it,  and  he  had  for  his  compan. 
ion,  sir  Yves  de  Trisiguidi.  The  earl  made  two  assaults  upon  it, 
but  he  saw  he  should  lose  more  than  he  could  gain :  he  consented  to 
a  truce,  and  a  day  of  parley,  through  the  earnest  solicitatious  of  sii 
Herv^  de  L^ont,  who  at  that  time  was  with  him.  The  parley  waa 
so  managed,  that  everything  was  amicably  adjusted,  and  the  two 
knights  swore  fealty  and  homage  to  the  earl,  who  immediately  de. 
parted,  after  having  appointed  them  as  his  governors  of  the  sun'ound- 
ing  country,  and  went  toward  a  strong  castle  in  that  neighborhood, 
called  Goy  la  Forest.  He  who  was  governor  of  it,  perceiving  that 
the  earl  had  a  strong  force,  and  that  all  the  country  was  submitting 
itself  to  him,  by  the  advice  and  remonstrances  of  sir  Hervfi  de  L^on 
(with  whom  he  had  formerly  been  companion  at  arms  in  Prussia, 
Grenada,  and  in  many  other  foreign  countries)  yielded  it  up  to  the 
earl,  and  swore  fealty  and  homage  to  him,  who  continued  him  as 
governor  of  the  place.     He  then  went  to  Garhaix,  a  good  town,  with 

*  Situated  upon  the  river  Biavet,  in  tlie  diocese  of  Vannes,  thirty-seven  leagues  frcT 
Nantes. 

T  The  Histoire  de  la  Bretngne,  by  Pore  Morioe,  a  Benedictine  monls,  says,  that  Oli- 
ver de  Clisson  was  tlio  true  lord  de  Clisson. 

t  Called  Hmrv  de  Leon  in  chapbv  M  Both  Lord  Bemers  and  D.  Sauvaita's  editioi 
lAAd  U&xrv  throughout.— Ed. 
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a  strong  castle.  The  lord  of  it  was  a  bishop,  who  at  the  time  was 
there:  he  was  uncle  to  sir  Herv^  de  L^on,  and  by  his  advice  and 
affection  for  hira,  he  surrendered  it  to  the  earl,  acknowledging  him 
as  his  lord,  until  some  other  should  come,  and  show  a  more  just  title 
0  the  dukedom  of  Brittany*. 


CHAPTER    LXVIII. 

THE  EARL  OF    MONTFOET    DOES    HOMAGE    TO  THE  KING  OF    ENGLAND   FOR 
THE  DUKEDOM  OF   BRITTANYt. 

Why  should  I  make  a  long  story  of  it  ?  The  earl  of  Montfort  con- 
tinued his  conquests,  gained  the  whole  country,  and  was  eveiywhere 
addressed  as  duke  of  Brittany.  He  advanced  to  a  sea-port  town 
called  Roscoff,  when  he  dismissed  his  troops,  and  sent  them  to  garri- 
son and  preserve  for  him  the  different  towns  he  had  won.  He  then 
embarked,  and  landed  in  Cornwall,  at  a  port  called  Cepsee,  where, 
upon  hie  inquiries  after  the  king  of  England,  he  was  informed  that  he 
was  at  Windsor.  He  set  off  for  that  place,  and  was  received  at 
Windsor,  by  the  king,  queen,  and  all  the  barons  at  that  time  there, 
with  great  joy.  He  explained  to  the  king,  the  lord  Robert  d'Artois, 
and  to  the  council,  the  manner  of  his  seizing  and  taking  possession 
of  the  duchy  of  Brittany,  which  had  devolved  to  him,  as  next  heir 
to  his  brother  lately  deceased.  He  suspected,  however,  that  the  lord 
Charles  of  Blois,  and  the  king  of  France,  would  attempt  to  deprive 
him  of  it  by  force  ;  for  which  reason  he  had  come  to  hold  the  duchy 
ot  the  king  of  England,  and  to  do  him  homage  for  it,  provided  he 
should  be  secured  against  the  king  of  France,  or  any  others  that 
should  attempt  to  molest  him  in  his  rights.  The  king  of  England, 
considering  that  his  war  against  France  would  be  strengthened  by 
this  means — that  he  could  not  have  a  better  entry  into  that  kingdom 
than  through  Brittany — that  the  Germans  and  Brabanters  had  done 
nothing  for  him,  but  cost  him  large  sums — and  that  the  lords  of  the 
empire  had  led  him  up  and  down,  taking  his  money,  without  making 
any  return  for  it — was  very  happy  to  comply  with  the  earl's  request, 
and  received  his  homage  for  the  duchy  by  the  hand  of  the  earl,  who 
was  called  and  addressed  by  the  title  of  duke.  The  king  then  gave 
his  promise,  in  the  presence  of  the  lords  who  had  accompanied  him, 
as  well  as  before  those  barons  of  England  that  were  there,  that  he 
would  aid,  defend,  and  preserve  him,  as  his  Uege  man,  against  any 
one,  the  king  of  France,  or  any  other,  to  the  uttermost  of  his  royal 
power.  These  promises  and  homage  were  written  and  sealed,  and 
each  party  had  a  copy  of  them.  After  this,  the  king  and  queen  made 
such  rich  presente  of  jewels,  and  other  gifts,  to  the  earl,  and  to  those 
who  had  come  over  with  him,  that  they  pronounced  him  a  gallant 
king,  and  fit  to  reign  many  years  in  great  prosperity.  They  after- 
wards took  leave,  embarked,  and  landed  at  Roscoff,  a  town  in  Brit- 
tany, the  place  whence  they  had  sailed ;  and  thence  he  went  to 
Nantes,  where  his  countess  had  remained,  who  told  him  that  he  had 
done  well,  and  had  acted  wisely. 


CHAPTER    LXIX. 

IKE  EARL  OF   MONTFORT    SUMMONED  BEFORE  THE  PARLIAMENT  OF   PARIS 
AT   THE    REQUEST   OF  THE   LORD   CHARLES   OF   BLOIS. 

When  the  lord  Charles  of  Blois,  who,  by  right  of  his  wife,  looked 
apon  himself  as  lawful  duke  of  Brittany,  was  informed  that  the  earl 
John  of  Montfort  was  conquering,  by  force  of  arms,  all  the  country  and 
fortresses  which  of  right  belonged  to  him,  he  went  to  Paris,  and 
complained  of  it  to  king  Philip,  his  uncle.  King  Philip  called  upon 
his  twelve  peers  for  their  advice  what  was  best  to  be  done  in  this 
business.  They  recommended,  that  the  earl  of  Montfort  should  be 
sent  to  and  summoned,  by  properly  qualified  messengers,  to  appear 
at  Paris,  to  he  interrogated  judicially  ;  which  was  done.  The  mes- 
sengers found  the  eari  in  the  city  of  Nantes,  keeping  great  feasts, 
which  he  made  them  partake  of,  and  told  them,  he  would  be  obedient 
to  the  king's  commands,  and  would  cheerfully  attend  them.  He 
made  very  magnificent  preparations,  set  out  from  Nantes,  and  jour- 
neyed on  till  he  came  to  Paris,  which  he  entered  with  more  than  four 
hundred  attendants  on  horseback,  and  tamed  there  that  day  and 
night.  On  the  morrow,  about  eight  o'clock,  he  and  his  attendants 
mounted  their  horses,  and  rode  to  the  palace,  where  king  Philip  was 
waiting  for  him,  surrounded  by  his  twelve  peers,  great  numbers  of 
other  barons,  and  the  lord  Charles  of  Blois.  When  the  earl  of  Mont- 
fort was  arrived  at  the  palace,  he  withdrew  to  the  chamber  vfhere 
the  king  and  his  barons  were  :  he  was  civilly  regarded  and  saluted 
by  them.  He  advanced  toward  the  king,  and  making  him  a  reve- 
rence, said,  "  Sir,  I  come  here  in  obedience  to  your  commands  and 
good  pleasure."  The  king  replied,  "  Earl  Montfort,  I  thank  you  for 
so  doing ;  but  I  am  much  surprised  how  you  could  think  or  dare,  ot 
Vour  own  accord,  to  invade  the  duchy  of  Brittany,  where  you  have  no 

»  It  was  the  bi.hopof  auirnper,  Aiain  le  Gal.  who  was  probably  on  his  visitatioa 
roand  his  diocese.  The  author  of  the  History  of  Brittany  before  quoted,  seems  to  douD. 
the  felationship  between  the  bishop  and  sir  HervSdeLiSon.  ,r -,  „„,vi  ,„  ,i,„ 

f  Froissart  seems  to  mistake  this  homage  for  the  one  the  earl  of  Montfort  paid  to  the 
HngofEnslandnsearl  of  Richmond,  which  had  fallen  to  the  king  o"*=deaai  of 
earl  John.  But  I  cannot  account  for  this,  as  Fr9issar'  before  says,  king  Edward  created 
Robert  d'Artois  earl  of  Richmond.  Montfort  positively  denied  having  paid  any  homage 
when  he  attended  the  king  of  France,  at  Paris,  in  obedience  to  his  ^'■7™"=;  ™ 
procuration  to  treat  with  thed«keofBritt^n5^  and  the  power,  to  receive  hi.  1.0^^^^^^^ 

the  lands  appertaining  to  the  earldom  of  Richmond  ;ire  «"^"^''"'Zl^^f''^  °' 
,„K .,,,1 .;.  nr„l..r  Rcrnoii-  both  dated  the  13th  Mp.rch,  1353  -Rymer 


right,  for  there  are  nearer  heirs  than  you,  whom  you  attempt  to  dis 
inherit :  and,  in  order  the  better  to  strengthen  your  claim,  you  have 
been,  as  I  am  informed,  to  do  homage  for  it  to  my  enemy,  the  kinj! 
of  England." 

The  earl  answered,  "  Oh  dear,  sir,  do  not  believe  it ;  for,  in  gooi 
truth,  you  have  Deen  misinformed :  but,  with  regard  to  my  claim  01 
which  you  have  just  spoken,  with  all  due  deference  to  your  grace,  1 
believe  you  are  quite  mistaken ;  for  I  know  of  no  nearer  relation  tc 
the  duke,  my  brother,  lately  deceased,  than  myself :  and  I  shall  nol 
think  myself  a  rebel,  or  be  ashamed,  for  not  giving  up  ray  right."* 
"  Sir  earl,"  said  the  king,  "  you  say  well ;  but  I  command  you,  by 
what  you  now  hold,  and  expect  to  hold,  from  me,  that  you  quit  not  the 
city  of  Paris  for  fifteen  days,  when  the  peers  and  barons  shall  try  this 
claim  of  relationship ;  at  which  time  you  will  know  what  your  righ.' 
is :  and,  if  you  act  otherwise,  you  will  incur  my  displeasure."  "  Youi 
will  shall  be  done,  sir,"  answered  the  earl.  He  then  left  the  court 
and  returned  to  his  hotel  to  dinner.  When  he  was  come  there,  he 
retired  to  his  own  chamber ;  and  having  well  weighed  and  considerec 
some  suspicions  he  had  conceived,  he  mounted  his  horse  and  set  ou'. 
for  Brittany,  accompanied  by  a  very  small  number  of  attendants,  and 
arrived  at  Nantes,  before  the  king  or  any  others,  except  his  owr 
particular  friends,  knew  anything  of  the  matter  It  was  imagined 
ill  health  kept  him  within  his  hotel.  He  related  to  his  countess  aU 
that  had  happened,  and  wrote,  according  to  her  advice,  to  all  the 
towns  and  castles  which  had  been  surrendered  to  hira ;  established  in 
each  able  captains,  with  plenty  of  soldiers,  cavalry  as  well  aa  infantry 
and  paid  them  handsomely. 


CHAPTER    LXX. 

THE    DUCHY   OP   BRITTANY  ADJUDGED,  BY  THE  PARLIAMENT  OF  PARIS,  TO 
THE   LORD    CHARLES    DE    BLOIS. 

It  may  be  easily  conceived,  that  the  king  of  France,  and  lora 
Charles  de  Blois,  were  exceedingly  enraged,  on  hearing  that  the 
earl  of  Montfort  had  escaped  from  them.  However,  they  waited  for 
the  expiration  of  the  fifteen  days,  when  the  peers  and  barons  were  to 
give  their  judgment  to  whom  belonged  the  duchy  of  Brittany.  They 
adjudged  it  wholly  to  the  lord  Charles  de  Blois,  from  the  earl  of  Mont 
fort,  for  two  reasons.  One  was,  because  the  wife  of  lord  Charles  de 
Blois,  as  the  representative  of  her  father  (who  after  the  last  duke  was 
the  next  brother,  both  by  father  and  mother,)  was  a  nearer  relation 
than  the  earl  of  Montfort,  who  was  the  youngest  of  these  brothers,  by 
another  mother ;  which  mother  had  never  been  duchess  of  Brittany ; 
so  that  he  never  could  deduce  any  claim  from  her.  Another  was, 
that,  supposing  the  earl  of  Montfort  had  any  legal  claim  to  the  suc- 
cession, he  had  forfeited  it,  because  he  had  done  homage  for  it  to 
another  lord  than  the  king  of  France,  to  whom  he  owed  it ;  and  also, 
because  he  had  transgressed  the  commands  of  the  king  of  France, 
had  broken  his  arrest,  and  had  quitted  Paris  without  leave.  When 
the  barons  had  publicly  given  their  judgment  in  this  affair,  the  king 
called  to  his  nephew,  tiie  lord  Charles  of  Blois,  and  said  to  him, 
"  Good  nephew,  you  have  had  adjudged  to  you  a  handsome  and  great 
heritage  ;  make  haste  to  take  possession  of  it,  and  conquer  it  from 
him  who  wrongfully  holds  it ;  and  entreat  all  your  friends  to  aid  and 
assist  you  in  this  undertaking.  I  will  not  fail  you,  but  will  lend  you 
money  in  sufficiency,  and  will  give  orders  to  ray  son,  the  duke  of 
Normandy,  to  take  the  command  of  the  expedition."  The  lord 
Charles  made  a  profound  reverence  to  the  king,  and  returned  liim 
many  thanks.  He  soon  after  requested  the  duke  of  Normandy  his 
cousin,  the  count  d'Alen5on  his  uncle,  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  the 
count  de  Blois  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  the  lord  Lewis  of 
Spain,  the  lord  James  of  Bourbon,  the  count  d'Eu,  at  that  time  con- 
stable of  France,  the  count  de  Guines  his  son,  the  viscount  de  Rohan 
and  all  the  princes  and  barons  then  present,  to  assist  him  to  gain  hii 
right ;  which  they  all  promised,  and  said  they  would  cheerfully  follow 
him,  and  their  lord,  the  duke  of  Normandy,  with  all  the  forces  thej 


*  Lord  Bemers,  whosf  Ticcount  agrees  with  that  in  D.  Sauvage's  edition,  representi 
Montfort  as  willing  to  suusnit  to  judgment,  if  given  against  hira ;  and  al  this  is  a  favor 
able  opportunity  for  coiufasting  the  style  of  Lord  Bemers'  and  Mr.  Johnes's  transla- 
tions, we  annex  the  whof*  passage. 

"The  nest  day,  he  (th*  earl  of  Montfort)  and  all  his  mounted  on  their  horses,  and 
rode  to  the  kynge's  palahse.  Ther  the  kynge  and  his  xii  peres,  with  other  great  lordes 
ofFraunce,  taryed  his  coiomying,  and  the  lordeCharlesof  Blois  with  the.  Than  therlo 
entred  into  the  kynge's  chambre:  he  was  well  regarded  and  saluted  of  every  person 
Than  he  enciyned  hymsMlfe  to  the  kyng,  and  sayd.  Sir,  I  am  come  hyther  at  your 
comaundement  and  pleasure.  Than  the  kyng  sayd,  earl  of  Mountfort,  for  your  so  doing 
I  can  you  good  thanke,  ijowbeit,  1  have  marueyle  howe  that  ye  durste  undertake  or 
you  the  duchy  of  Bretayiw,  wherein  ye  have  no  right,  for  there  is  another  nerer  than  ye 
be  and  ye  wolde  disinhevyt  hym  ;  and  to  mentayne  your  quarell,  ye  have  ben  wt  myn^ 
aduersiiry  the  kynge  of  Euglande,  and  us  it  is  shewed  me  ye  haue  done  hym  homage  foi 
tlie  same.  Than  tlierle  tayd.  Sir  beleue  it  nat,  for  surely  ye  are  but  yuell  enformed  in 
that  behalf;  but  sir,  as  fi»  the  right  that  ye  speke  of,  sauying  your  dispeasur,  ye  do 
me  therein  wrong,  for  sir,  i  knowe  none  so  nere  to  my  brother  that  is  departed  as  I;  if  it 
were  iuged  or  vlavnly  declared  by  right  that  there  were  a  notker  nerer  tton  /,  Iwctdc 
nat  ie  retell  nor  ashamed  to  leave  it.  Well,  sir,  quoth  the  kyng.  ye  say  well ;  but  I 
-omaund  you,  in  all  that  ye  holde  of  me,  that  ye  depart  not  out  ofthis  cytie  of  Parys  this 
IV  dayes,  by  which  tyme  the  xii  peres  and  lordes  of  my  realme  shall  lodge  this  mater, 
and  tha  ye  shall  knows  what  right  ye  haue,  and  if  ye  do  otherwyse,  ye  shall  displease 
Than  therl  sayd,  sir,  all  shal  be  at  yor  pleasure.  Than  he  went  ft-o  the  court  to  his 
*d"ynge  to  dyner.  Whan  he  came  to  his  lodgynge,  he  entred  into  his  chambre,  am 
thiTSatteand  ymagined  many  douUs,  and  finally,  with  a  small  company,  he  mounted 
rnhis  horse  and  relourned  agayne  intoBretayne,  or  the  king  orany  other  wyit  *ner  he 
Soraethoueht  he  had  :fa  but  a  Ivle.l  sicke  in  his  l'idKriO!t."-Bn 
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co'jI'J  collect  together      Upon  which  evory  one  set  off  for  his  own 
f'ome,  to  make  himself  ready,  and  provide  properly  for  the  occasion. 


CHAPTER    LXXI. 

THE  LORDS  OF  FKANCE  ENTER  BRITTANY,  WITH  LORD  CHARLES  DE  BLOIS. 

Whtn  all  the  lords  of  Normandy,  the  count  d'Alen9on,  the  duke 
if  Burgundy,,  and   the    others  that  were  to   accompany  the   lord 
Giiarlcs  de  Blois,  in  his  expedition  to  conquer  Brittany,  were  ready, 
iome  of  them  set  out  from  Paris,  and  the  rest  from  different  places,  in 
irder  to  meet  together  at  Angers.     From  thence  they  proceeded  to 
\ncenis  which  is  at  the  extremity  of  the  kingdom  on  that  side. 
They  remained  there  three  days,  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  and 
irdering  their  army  and   baggage.     Upon  entering  Brittany,  they 
lumbered  their  forces,  and  found  them  to  amount  to  five  thousand 
nen-at-arms,  without  counting  the  Genoese,  who  were  at  least  three 
thousand,  under  the  command  of  three  knights  from  Genoa:  the 
name  of  one  was  Othes  d«  Rae,  and  of  another  Charles  Germanly.* 
There  was  a  large  body  of  foot  soldiers  and  cross-bowmen,  led  on 
by  sir  Galois  de  Baume.     When  the  whole  army  had  marched  out 
of  Ancenis,  they  advanced  toward  a  very  strong   castle, ,  situated 
upon  a  high  mountain,  called  Cha.teauceaux,  on  the  borders  of  Brit- 
tany, which  was  very  well  provided  with  men  and  ammunition.     It 
was  under  the  command  of  two  knights  from  Lorraine  ;  one  called 
sir  Giles,   and    the  other  sir  Valerian.      The  lords  of  France,  on 
drawing  near  to  this  castle,  were  of  opinion  to  besiege  it ;  for  if  they 
left  a  place  of  such  strength  behind  them,  it  would  do  them  much 
harm.      They  therefore  surrounded  it,   and  made  many  assaults, 
particularly  the  Genoese,  who  were  eager  to  show  themselves  at  the 
onset,  and  lost  many  of  their  men ;  for  those  within  made  so  gallant  a 
defence,  that  these  gentlemen  remained  a  long  time  before  it  without 
any  success.     At  last,  however,  they  brought  such  quantities  of  great 
beams  and  faggots  as  filled  up  the  ditches,  so  that  they  could  get  to 
the  "bot  of  the  walls  of  the  castle,  and  attack  it  with  greater  vigor. 
The  liesieged  flung  down  upon  them  stones,  hot  lime,  and  brands  of 
fire,  notwithstanding  which,  their  opponents  advanced  close  to  the 
walls,  having  secured  themselves  by  means  of  large  beams,  so  that 
they  could  mine  the  walls  under  cover.     Upon  this  the  castle  was 
5urrfndered,  the  lives  and  effects  of  the  garrison  being  spared. 

When  the  lords  of  France  had  thus  gained  the  castle,  the  duke  of 
Normandy,  as  commander-in-chief,  gave  it  up  to  the  lord  Charles  de 
Blois,  as  appertaining  to  him  of  right,  who  placed  a  garrison  there, 
with  a  sufficient  force  to  guard  it  and  the  neighboring  country,  and 
also  to  conduct  such  troops  after  him  as  might  arrive.t  They  then 
advanced  toward  Nantes,  which  is  the  principal  town  of  Brittany,  and 
where  their  enemy,  the  earl  of  Montfort,  had  fixed  his  residence.  The 
marshals  of  the  army,  and  the  advanced  guard,  came  to  a  tolerable 
good  town,  surrounded  with  ditches,  which  they  immediately  at- 
tacked. Those  within  were  not  very  numerous,  nor  well  armed ; 
consequently  ;he  town  was  soon  taken  and  pillaged :  one  half  of  it 
was  burnt  and  the  inhabitants  slain.  This  town  was  called  Carquefou, 
and  is  about  four  or  five  leagues  from  Nantes.  The  lords  remained 
for  the  night  in  that  neighborhood :  the  next  day  they  advanced  to 
Nantes,  which  they  laid  siege  to,  and  pitched  their  tents  and  pavil- 
ions. The  men-at-arms  in  the  city,  who  were  very  numerous,  and 
the  citizens,  having  perceived  this,  hastened  to  arm  themselves,  and 
went  to  the  different  posts  assigned  them  for  defending  their  town. 
The  army  before  it,  having  fixed  upon  their  quarters,  went  out  a  for- 
■iging ;  and  some  of  the  Genoese  and  foot  soldiers  advanced,  as  far 
IS  the  barriers,  to  skirmish.  Several  young  men  of  the  town  with  a 
ew  soldiers  sallied  out  to  meet  them,  and  many  were  slain  on  both 
ides.  Skirmishes  were  continually  going  on  as  long  as  the  army 
cmained  before  it. 

One  morning,  some  of  the  soldiers  and  citizens  saUied  forth,  to 
eek  adventures.  They  met  about  fifteen  carts  loaded  with  provis. 
ons,  going  to  the  army,  conducted  by  sixty  persons.  Those  from 
the  town  were  two  hundred.  They  fell  upon  them,  seized  the  carts, 
ind  slew  many.  Those  that  escaped  fied  to  the  army,  and  related 
what  had  passed ;  when  immediately  a  detachment  wa?  sent  to  rescue 
(be  prisoners.  They  came  up  with  them  near  the  barriers  :  the  affray 
then  became  more  serious ;  for  those  from  the  army  multiplied  so 
quickly,  that  the  citizens  had  enough  to  do.  However,  they  took 
the  horses  from  the  carta,  and  drove  them  into  the  town,  that  if  their 
opponents  should  gain  the  field,  they  might  not  so  easily  carry  off  the 
wagons  or  provisions.  Other  soldiers  came  out  from  the  town,  to 
help  their  friends  or  relations :  it  became  every  moment  more  severe, 
and  of  a  long  continuance :  many  were  killed  and  wounded  on  both 
sides.  At  length,  Sir  Hervg  de  L^on  perceived  it  was  time  to  retreat : 
for,  by  staying,  they  might  lose  more  than  they  could  gain ;  he  there, 
fore  ordered  those  in  the  town  to  retire  in  the  best  manner  they 


could ;  but  they  were  so  closely  pursued,  that  numbers  were  killed 
and  more  than  two  hundred  burgesses  of  the  town  taken  prisoners 
The  earl  of  Montfort  was  very  angry  at  this,  and  blamed  sir  Herv^^ 
much  for  having  ordered  the  retreat  so  soon.  Sir  Herv^  took  thif 
to  heart,  and  would  never  attend  the  councils  of  the  earl,  as  he  had 
formerly  used  to  do  ;  which  conduct  surprised  many 


'^-  According  to  the  Annals  of  Genoa,  by  Agostino  Justiniano,  1  think  their  names 
ought  to  bo  Odoard  de  Dorie  and  Charles  GWwMiZdi.— Denys  Sauvaoe. 

Vai'ani,  in  his  Chroiiiriue  Universelle,  makes  mention  ofMnt(m  Dorie  and  Charles 
Qrmaldi,  as  captains  of  the  Genoese,  at  the  battle  of  Crecy.— /rfem. 

T  The  historifin  of  BiiUaiiy  says,  the  French  kept  this  place,  and  that  king  John  gave 
It  us  an  appanagp  c"  hU  son,  Lewis  count  d'Anjou.  Charles  V.  acknowledged  that  it 
holoncod  to  the  1)ik««  of  jinVMay,  and  gave  it  back 


CHAPTER   LXXIl. 

THE    EARL    OF   MONTFORT   TAKEN    PRISONER   AT   NANTES,  AND   THE   SIAH 
NER    OF   BIS    DEATH. 

It  came  to  pass,  as  I  have  heard  it  related,  that  the  burgesses,  see 
ing  their  property  destroyed  both  within  and  without  the  town,  and 
their  children  and  friends  thrown  into  prison,  were  fearful  lest  worse 
might  happen  to  them  :  they  therefore  aasembled  privately,  and,  in 
their  meetings,  came  to  a  determination  to  treat  in  an  underhand 
manner,  with  the  lords  of  France,  about  obtaining  a  peace,  securing 
their  property,.and  delivering  their  children  and  friends  out  of  prison. 
Their  proposals  were  acceded  to ;  and  their  friends  were  to  be  set  at 
liberty,  upon  condition  that  they  would  allow  them  to  pass  through 
one  of  the  gates  of  the  town,  to  attack  the  castle,  and  seize  the  earl 
of  Montfort,  without  doing  hurt,  either  to  the  city  or  to  any  of  the 
inhabitants.  There  were  some  people  who  seemed  to  say,  that  this 
treaty  was  brought  about  through  the  solicitation  of  air  Herv^  do 
L^on  (who  had  formerly  been  one  of  the  earl's  chief  advisers,)  oiii 
of  revenge  for  having  been  menaced  and  blamed  by  him,  as  before 
related.  By  this  means  they  entered  the  city,  accompanied  by  as 
many  as  they  chose,  went  straight  to  the  castle,  broke  down  the  gates 
and  took  the  earl  of  Montfort,  whom  they  earned  off  to  their  camp, 
without  injuring  house  or  inhabitant  in  the  city.  This  event  took 
place  in  the  year  of  grace  1341,  about  All-Saints  day.  The  lords  of 
France  entered  the  city  in  great  triumph ;  when  all  the  burgesses  and 
inhabitants  did  homage  and  fealty  to  the  lord  Charles  de  Blois,  as  to 
their  true  lord.  They  continued  in  the  city  for  three  days,  keeping 
great  feasts  ;*  they  advised  the  lord  Charles  to  remain  there,  and  in 
its  neighborhood,  until  another  season,  and  to  employ  the  soldiers  of 
the  garrisons  from  the  places  he  had  won  in  the  most  advantageous 
manner.  These  lords  then  took  their  leave  and  departed,  and  rodo 
on  till  they  came  to  Paris,  where  the  king  was,  to  whom  they  de 
livered  up  the  earl  of  Montfort,  as  his  prisoner.  The  king  confined 
him  in  the  tower  of  the  Louvre  at  Paris,  where  he  remained  for  a 
length  of  time,  and  at  last  died  there,  as  it  has  been  told  me  for  a 
truth.t 

I  wish  now  to  return  to  the  countess  of  Montfort,  who  possessed 
the  courage  of  a  man,  and  the  heart  of  a  lion.  She  was  in  the  city 
of  Rennes  when  she  heard  of  the  seizure  of  her  lord ;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  great  grief  she  had  at  heart,  she  did  all  she  could  to 
comfort  and  reanimate  her  friends  and  soldiers  :  showing  them  a 
young  child,  called  John,  after  his  father,  she  said,  "  Oh,  gentlemen, 
do  not  be  cast  down  by  what  we  have  suffered  through  the  loss  of 
my  lord  :  he  was  but  one  man.  Look  at  my  little  child,  here :  if  it 
please  God,  he  shall  be  his  restorer,  and  shall  do  you  much  service.  1 
have  plenty  of  wealth,  which  I  will  distribute  among  you,  and  will 
seek  out  for  such  a  leader,  as  may  give  you  a  proper  confidence." 
When  the  countess  had,  by  these  means,  encouraged  her  friends  anil 
soldiers  at  Rennes,  she  visited  all  the  other  towns  and  fortresses, 
taking  her  young  son  John  with  her.  She  addressed  and  encouraged 
them  in  the  same  manner  as  she  had  done  at  Rennes.  She  sti-ength- 
ened  her  garrisons  both  with  men  and  provisions,  paid  handsomely 
for  everything,  and  gave  largely  wherever  she  thought  it  would  have 
a  good  effect.  She  then  went  to  Hennebon,  near  the  sea,  where  she 
and  her  son  remained  all  that  winter ;  frequently  visiting  her  gar 
risons,  whom  she  encouraged,  and  paid  liberally. 


*  The  French  remained  at  Nantes  until  the  18th  December ;  and  the  earl  of  Montfort 
surrendered  the  town  himself  to  the  duke  of  Normandy,  on  learning  whai  were  the  real 
dispositions  of  the  townsmen,  and  knowing  he  could  not  longer  depend  on  them.  It  is 
said,  he  was  deceived  by  the  fine  speeches  of  the  duke,  who  promised,  on  oath,  to  deliver 
him  again  the  town  of  Nantes,  in  the  same  state  he  received  it,  and  granted  him  pass- 
ports, &.c.—Histcf  Brittany. 

t  Froissart  has  been  misinformed.  "  It  was  about  this  time,  (1445)  that  the  earl  o1 
Montfort  found  means  to  escape  firom  the  tower  of  the  Louvre,  where  he  had  been  con- 
fined upward  of  three  years.  Some  persons,  touched  with  compassion,  disguised  him 
as  a  merchant,  and  assisted  him  in  his  escape.  He  went  directly  to  England,  and  found 
king  Edward  at  Westminster,  who  had  just  written  to  the  Pope,  to  complain  of  tlie  in- 
fi-actions  Philip  de  Valois  was  making  on  the  truce  concluded  at  Malestroit,  and  to  ex- 
plain the  reasons  he  had  for  declaring  war  against  him.  He  was  solely  occupied  with 
the  great  armament  he  was  preparing  against  France,  and  the  war  he  intended  ut  carry 
on  in  Gascony.  Nevertheless,  he  thought  proper  to  grant  some  troops  to  the  earl  of 
Montfort,  to  support  him  against  Charles  de  Blois ;  tlie  command  of  which  he  gave  to 
William  Bohun,  earl  of  Northampton,  whom  he  had  nominated  his  lieutenant-genera! 
as  well  in  Brittany  as  in  France. 

"The  earl  of  Montfort,  before  he  quitted  England,  paid  homage  liege  to  the  king  foi 
the  duchy  of  Brittany,  at  Lambeth,  in  the  apartment  of  tlie  archbishop,  in  presence  of 
the  earl  of  Northampton,  and  several  other  lords. 

"  He  embarked  witli  the  troops  for  his  duchy— made  an  unsuccessfiil  attack  on  Qiiim 
per,  which  he  did  not  long  survive.  He  died  the  26th  September,  1345,  in  the  castle  o( 
Hennebon,  and  was  first  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Cross  at  Kimperld,  but  wit 
afterwards  transferred  to  the  church  of  the  Dominicans,  in  the  same  town.  Before  hi' 
death  he  made  a  will,  and  appointed  tho  king  of  England  guardian  to  his  son  Johi.  ol 
Brittany." — Hist,  de  Brctaane, 
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CHAPTER  LXXIII. 

fHE  KING  OF  ENSLAND,  TOR  THE  THIRD  TIME,  MAKES  WAR  UPON  THE  SCOTS. 

It  has  been  mentioned  before,  how  the  lords  of  Scotland,  during 
the  siege  of  Tournay,  had  retalien  many  towns  and  fortresses  from 
.he  English,  which  they  possessed  in  Scotland.  There  only  remained 
10  them  the  castles  of  Stirling,  Roxburgh,  and  Berwick.  The  Scots 
had  laid  siege  to  the  castle  of  Stirling,  assisted  by  some  French  lords, 
whom  king  Philip  sent  to  aid  them  in  their  wars,  and  had  pressed  it 
so  closely,  that  the  English  garrison  feund  great  difficulty  in  holding 
it  out.  When  the  king  of  England  was  returned  into  his  own  coun- 
try, he  thought  it  advisable  to  make  an  incursion  into  Scotland, 
which  he  immediately  set  about,  and  began  his  march  between 
Michaelmas  and  All-Saints.  He  issued  out  his  summons  for  all 
archers  and  men-at-arms  to  follow  him  to  York.  The  English  put 
themselves  in  motion  to  obey  his  cominands,  and  came  to  the  place 
appointed.  The  king  an-ived  at  York,  where 
he  remained  waiting  for  his  forces,  who  follow, 
ed  him  very  quickly.  When  the  Scots  heard 
of  the  king's  arrival  at  York,  they  pushed  on  the 
siege  of  Stirling  v/ith  the  greatest  vigor ;  and 
by  engines  and  cannons  so  pressed  the  garri- 
son, that  they  were  forced  to  surrender  it,  pre- 
serving their  lives,  but  not  their  effects.  This 
intelligenee  was  brought  to  the  king,  where 
he  lay.  He  began  his  march  toward  Stirling, 
and  came  to  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  where, 
and  in  the  neighboring  villages,  he  quartered 
his  army,  and  continued  upward  of  a  month, 
waiting  for  their  purveyances,  which  had 
been  embarked  between  All-Saints  and  St. 
Andrew's  day.  Many  of  their  ships  were 
lost ;  and  thfcy  had  sustained  such  contrary 
winds,  that  they  wore  driven  upon  the  coasts, 
of  Holland  and  Fi-iezeland,  in  spite  of  all  their 
efforts,  so  that  very  few  arrived  at  Newcastle. 
On  which  account  the  army  of  the  king  of 
England,  which  consisted  of  six  thousand 
cavalry  and  forty  thousand  infantry,  were  in 
very  great  distress,  and  provisions  exceed- 
ingly scarce.  They  eould  not  advance  farther, 
as  the  winter  was  set  in,  and  no  forage  or 
provisions  to  be  had  ;  for  the  Soots  had  se- 
cured all  the  cattle  and  corn  in  their  fortresses. 
■  The  Scottish  lords,  who,  after  the  conquest  of 
Stirling,  had  retired  to  the  forest  of  Jedworth, 
understanding  that  the  king  of  England  was 
come  to  Newcastle  with  a  large  force,  to  burn  and  destroy  their  coun- 
try, collected  together,  to  consider  the  best  means  to  defend  them- 
selves. They  were  not  very  numerous,  and  had  carried  on  the  war, 
night  and  day,  for  more  than  seven  years,  without  a  leader,  very  much 
to  their  own  discomfort :  and,  seeing  there  was  no  expectation  of  re- 
ceiving succor  from  their  own  king,  they  determined  to  ?end  to  the 
king  of  England  a  bishop  and  an  abbot,  to  solicit  a  truce. 

These  embassadors  set  out,  and  came  to  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
where  they  found  the  king  surrounded  by  his  barons;  to  whom,  hay- 
ing come  with  a  safe  conduct,  they  explained  so  handsomely  their 
mission,  that  a  truce  was  granted  them  for  four  months,  upon  condi- 
tion that  the  Scots  should  send  messengers  to  king  David  in  France, 
and  signify  to  him,  that  if,  in  the  month  of  May  following,  he  did 
not  return  to  his  own  country,  with  powers  sufficient  to  defend  it 
against  king  Edward,  they  would  own  themselves  subjects  to  the 
Icing  of  England,  and  never  more  acknowledge  him  for  their  lord. 
Upon  this  the  two  prelates  returned  to  Scotland,  when  the  Scots 
ordered  sir  Robert  de  Vesci  and  sir  Simon  Frazer,  with  two  other 
knights,  to  set  off  for  France,  to  inform  the  king  of  these  conditions. 
The  king  of  England,  who  remained  at  Newcastle  with  his  whole 
army  in  a  very  uncomfortable  manner,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of 
provisions  and  other  stores,  the  more  readily  granted  this  truce  :  he 
immediately  set  off  homeward,  and  dismissed  all  his  troops.  The 
embassadors  from  Scotland  to  France  took  their  way  through  Eng- 
land, and  crossed  the  sea  at  Dover.  King  David,  who  had  remained 
seven  years  in  France,  knowing  that  his  country  had  been  much 
desolated,  and  that  his  neople  had  suffered  exceedingly,  determined 
to  take  his  leave  of  the  "king  of  France,  and  return  to  his  own  king- 
dom, to  endeavor  to  comfort  and  assist  them.  He  therefore  had  set 
out,  accompanied  by  his  queen,  before  these  embassadors  arrived, 
and  had  embarked  at  another  port,  under  the  guidance  of  a  manner 
called  sir  Richard  the  Fleming,*  so  that  he  landed  m  the  port  of 
Moray,  in  Scotland,  before  any  of  the  lords  knew  of  it.t 


they  conducted  him  to  the  town  of  Perth.  Thither  came  people 
from  all  parts  to  see  him,  and  to  carouse :  they  afterwards  remon. 
strated  with  him  upon  the  destruction  which  king  Edward  and  the 
Enghsh  had  done  to  Scotland.  King  David  told  them  he  would  have 
ample  revenge,  or  he  would  lose  his  kingdom,  and  his  life  into  the 
bargain.  By  the  advice  of  his  council,  he  sent  messengers  to  all 
his  friends,  far  and  near,  to  beg  and  entreat  they  would  aid  and  assist 
him  in  this  enterprise.  The  earl  of  Orkney  was  the  first  who  obeyed 
the  summons  :  he  was  a  great  and  powerful  baron,  and  had  married 
king  David's  sister.  There  came  with  him  many  men-at-arms.  There 
were  such  numbers  irom  all  parts,  that,  when  they  were  arrived  al 
Perth  and  its  neighborhood,  on  the  day  which  king  David  had  ap- 
pointed, they  amounted  to  sixty  ^ousand  men  on  foot,  and  three 
thousand  men  more  mounted  on  galloways,  with  arms,  knights,  am/ 
squires  :  in  short,  all  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Scotland.  Whc 
they  were  ready,  they  set  out,  to  de  as  much  mischief  as  possible  i 
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Part  op  thk  Old  Town  Wall  of  Newcastlk-upon-Tynb^— Prom  an  Original  Drawing  by  JTicnardson. 


CHAPTER    LXXIV. 

r.rNG    UAVTC    CP   SCOTLAND   ADVANCES    WITH    A    LAK&E   ARMY   TO   NEW- 
CASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 

When  the  young  king  David  was  landed  in  his  own  country,  his 
subjects  came  to  him  in  crowds  ;  and  with  groat  joy  and  solemnity 

"  Malcolm  Flomins  of  Curamirnald.  .      ,   ,     ,  ,^        r>      „„  „t  ln™i- 

'  l».,.iil  II..  with  his  oonsnrt,  .lolmnna  of  England,  lanileil  from  Fnnce.  at  Inva- 
■wrviB  ri  KincMrdincsliire.  4th  Mav.  ISn.-^rtrnJsef  SroUmd- 


their  neighbors  in  England :  for  the  truce  was  expired ;  or  to  fight 
with  the  king  who  had  destroyed  their  country.  They  left,  there- 
fore, the  town  of  Perth,  in  regular  order,  and  came  the  first  night  io 
Dunfermline,  where  they  lay.  On  the  morrow,  they  crossed  a  small 
arm  of  the  sea*  hard  by.  When  they  had  all  passed,  they  puslu'il 
forward,  and  went  under  Edinburgh  castle,  traversing  Scotland  iic:ir 
to  Roxburgh,  where  there  was  an  English  garrison,  but  witliimi 
making  an  attack  upon  it,  for  fear  of  losing  any  of  their  mi'ii,  or 
despoiling  their  artillery;  not  knowing  what  force  they  mighi  have 
to  encounter,  as  they  proposed  doing  some  gallant  deeds  of  reimwi. 
before  their  return  to  Scotland. 

They  then  passed  near  to  the  town  of  Berwick,  but  without  assault 
ing  it,  entered  the  county  of  Northumberland,  and  came  to  the  rivci 
Tyne,  burning  and  destroying  all  the  country  through  which  tlu  y 
passed.  They  marched  on  until  they  were  before  the  town  of  N('\'.' 
castle,  where  king  David  and  his  army  halted  that  night,  in  order  in 
consider  if  they  could  not  achieve  something  worthy  of  them.  To.' 
ward  daybreak,  some  gentlemen  of  the  neighborhood,  who  were  in 
the  town,  made  a  sally  out  of  one  of  the  gates,  in  a  secret  manner, 
with  about  two  hundred  lances,  to  make  an  attack  upon  the  ScoK 
ai-my.  They  fell  upon  one  of  the  wings  of  the  army,  directly  on 
the  quarters  of  the  earl  of  Moray,  who  bore  for  his  arms  three  pillows, 
gules  on  a  field  argent.  He  was  in  his  bed  when  they  took  liim 
prisoner,  and  killed  a  great  many  before  the  army  was  awakened. 
Having  made  a  very  large  booty,  they  regained  the  town,  which  they 
entered  with  great  joy  and  triumph,  and  delivered  up  the  earl  of 
Moray  to  the  governor,  the  lord  John  Nevilie.t  When  the  army 
was  awakened  and  armed,  they  ran  like  madmen  toward  the  town, 
even  to  the  barriers,  where  they  made  a  fierce  assault,  which  lasted 
a  considerable  time.  It  availed  them,  however,  nothing,  but  the  loss 
of  their  people ;  for  the  town  was  well  provided  with  men-at-arms- 


*  Probably  at  Queen's  Ferry. 

t  He  was  afterwards  exchanged  for  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  made  prisoner  by  the 
French  near  Lisle.  The  French  would  not  release  Salisbury,  unless  he  mado  oiitJi 
never  more  to  bear  arms  in  France ;  and  Edward  III.  consented  to  this  extraordiiuiry 
condition,  20th  May,  1542.— Annals  of  Scotland,  vol.  2,  p.  210. 

Lord  Bernerfe  describes  this  attack  m  these  spirited  words:  "  And  in  the  moriiitii: 
cerLayne  nombre  of  gentylmen  that  were  in  the  towne  yssued  out  to  the  number  of  (■"■ 
speres.  to  make  a  skrjf  in  the  scottysshe  host ;  tlicu  dashed  into  the  Scottys/ie  host,  ~i^'f  I 
071  therle  ofMorets  tetitcs,  who  bare  in  his  armour,  syluer  three  creylles  goules  ;  lliei 
they  toke  hymin  bis  bed,  and  slewe  many,  orthonstwns  moued,  and  wan  greiit  [tjll:i;.'i- 
ThaTi  'hej'  returned  into  tlie  towne  boldely  with  crcnl  ioye,  nnd  delyuered  tlierle  M-.-rf 
to  the  caoUivne  af  the  casloll  cne  lord  .Inlin  Neuell  "— Ea 
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who  defended  themselves  valiantly  and  prudently,  which  obliged  the 
assailants  to  retire  with  loss. 


CHAPTER    LXXV. 

KING  DATID  OF  SCOTLAHD  TAKES  AND  DESTROYS  THE  CITT  OF  DURHAM. 

When  king  David  and  his  council  saw  that  their  stay  before  New. 
castle  was   dangerous,  and  that  they  could  neither  gain  profit  nor 
honor,  they  departed,  and  entered  the  bishopric  of  Durham,  burning 
and  destroying  as  they  marched.     They  came  before  the  city  of 
Durham,  which  they  laid  siege  to,  and  made  many  attacks  upon  it, 
like  men  distracted  in  revenge  for  the  loss  of  the  earl  of  Moray  ;  and 
they  also  knew  that  very  great  wealth  was  carried  into  it  by  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  countiy  who  had  fled  thither.  They,  therefore,  were 
every  day  more  earnest  in  their  attacks ;  and  the  king  of  Scotland 
ordered  some  engines  to  be  made,  that  they 
might  approach  to  assault   them  nearer  the 
walls.     When  the  Scots  had  marched   from 
before  Newcastle,  the  governor,  lord  John  Ne- 
ville, mounted  a  fleet  courser,  passed  by  them, 
for  he  Was  as  well  acquainted  with  all  the  by. 
roads  and  passes  as  a  native,*  and  made  such 
haste,  that  in  five  days  he  came  to  Chertsey, 
where  the  king  of  England  then  was,  and  re. 
lated  to  the  king  of  England  all  that  the  Scots 
.vere  doing.     The  king  sent  out  immediately 
his  messengers,  ordering  all  knights,  squires, 
and  others,  that  were  able  to  assist  him,  above 
the  age  of  fifteen  and  under  sixty  years,  with, 
out  fail,  upon  hearing  these  orders,  to  set  out 
directly  toward  the  marches  of  the  north,  to 
succor  and  defend  the  kingdom  against  the 
Scots,  wno  were  destroying  it.     Upon  this 
earls,  barons,  knights,  and  the  commonalties 
from  the  provincial  towns,  made  themselves 
read/,  and  hastened  most  cheerfully  to  obey 
the  Gummons,  and  advance  toward  Berwick. 
The  king  himself  set  off"  directly,  such  was 
his  impatience,  without  waiting  for  any  one  ; 
and  he  was  followed  by  his  subjects,  as  fast 
as  they  could,  from   all  parts.     During  this 
time,  the   king  of  Scotland  made  so  many 
violent  attacks  with  the  engines  he  had  con. 
stmcted  upon  the  city  of  Durham,  that  those 

who  were  within  could  not  prevent  it  from  being  taken,  pillaged, 
and  burnt.  All  were  put  to  death  without  mercy,  and  without 
distinction  of  persons  or  ranks,  men,  women,  children,  monks, 
canons,  and  priests ;  no  one  was  spared,  neither  was  there  house 
or  church  left  standing.  It  was  pity  thus  to  destroy,  in  Christendom, 
■he  churches  wherein  God  was  served  and  honored.t 


wood ;  when  he  and  his  companions  feU  upon  them,  killed  and 
wounded  upward  of  two  hundred,  and  took  one  hundred  and  twenty 
horses  very  richly  laden,  which  they  drove  toward  the  castle.  1  ho 
criers  and  the  runaways  soon  reached  the  lord  WiUiam  Douglas, 
who  commanded  the  rear.guaid,  and  had  abeady  passed  the  wood. 
Whoever  at  that  time  had  seen  the  Scots  return  full  gallop,  over 
mountain  and  valley,  with  sir  WilUam  Douglas  at  their  head,  would 
have  been  alarmed.  They  made  such  haste  that  they  soon  came  to 
the  castle,  and  ascended  the  hill  on  which  it  is  situated  with  peat 
expedition ;  but  as  they  came  to  the  barriers,  those  within  had  closed 
them,  and  placed  what  they  had  seized  in  safety.  The  Scots  com. 
menced  a  violent  assault,  and  the  garrison  defended  themselves  well: 
the  two  Williams  did  all  they  could  devise  to  hurt  each  other.  Ihia 
lasted  until  the  whole  army,  and  even  the  king  himself,  arrived  there. 
When  the  king  and  his  council  saw  their  people  lying  dead,  and  the 
assailants  sore  wounded,  without  gaining  anything,  he  ordered  them 


CHAPTER    LXXVI. 

THE   KING   OF   SCOTLAND   BESIEGES   WARE    CASTLE,    BELONGING   TO  THE 
EARL    OF   SALISBURY. 

When  the  king  of  Scotland  had  done  this,  he  was  advised  to  fall 
back  upon  the  river  Tyne,t  and  retreat  toward  Scotland.  As  he 
was  on  the  march,  he  halted  one  night  hard  by  a  castle  belonging  to 
the  earl  of  Salisbury,  which  was  well  furnished  with  men.at-arms. 
The  captain  of  it  was  sir  William  Montacute,  son  to  the  sister  of 
the  earl,  and  so  called  after  an  uncle  who  had  that  name.  When 
the  night  was  passed,  king  David  decamped,  to  pursue  his  march  to 
Scotland ;  and  the  Scots  passed  through  roads  close  to  this  castle, 
neavily  laden,  with  the  booty  which  *.hey  had  made  at  Durham.  As 
joon  as  sir  William  saw  that  they  had  passed  the  castle  without 
halting,  he  sallied  out  of  it  well  armed  on-  horseback,  with  about 
forty  companions,  and  followed  in  silence  the  last  division,  which 
consisted  of  horses  so  loaded  with  money  and  riches  that  they  could 
scarcely  get  on,  and  came  up  with  them  at  the  entrance  of  a  small 


*  "  Car  il  savoit  bien  les  adresses  et  les  rdfuges  du  pays,  cirmme  cdui  qui  en  eetoit," 
are  the  words  used  by  Froissart,  and  they  should  probably  be  rendered,  "  for  he  had  a 
nnUve^s  launoledge  of  the  by-roads  and  passes."  Sir  John  Nev&Il  here  spoken  of  was 
the  eldest  son  and  heir  of  Ralph  lord  de  Nevill,  and  father  of  the  first  earl  of  Westmore- 
Iftnd,  and  the  estates  of  the  family  lay  in  the  north. — Ed. 

t  Lord  Berners  translates  this  passage  rather  more  correctly,  as  Froissart  did  not  mean 

0  say  that  the  burning  of  churches  in  a  pagan  country  would  not  be  equally  a  pity  as 
,11  Christendom.  "  The  city  was  won  by  force,  and  robbed  and  dene  brent:  and  all 
manner  of  people  put  to  deth  without  mercy,  men,  women,  and  chyldren,  monkes, 
preestes  and  chanons ;  so  that  ther  abode  alyue  no  manner  of  person,  house  nor  church, 
but  it  was  destroyed ;  the  whiche  was  great  pytte  so  to  destroy  christenblode,  and  the 
churches  of  God  wherein  that  God  was  honoured  and  serued." 

Tlii^  passage  is  remarkable  as  an  illustration  of  the  superstitious  fee  ings  of  these  chi- 
vrtlric  times.  We  have  before  had  many  accounts  of  burnings  and  massacies,  nay,  even 
oi"  I  lie  violation  of  nuns,  but  all  were  passed  by  as  mere  matters  of  course.  "  I  am  now 
re:iding  Johnes's  Froissart,"  says  Mrs.  Barbauld  in  one  of  her  elegant  letters,  "  and  1 
.nink  I  was  never  more  struck  with  the  horrors  of  war— simply  because  he  seems  not  at 
t'l  ptruck  with  th^m."  It  is  only  when  the  churches  are  included  in  the  destruction 
I  lint  the  compassion  of  the  canon  is  excited.— Ed. 

I  As  Wark  Castle  is  situated  on  the  Tweed,  it  must  be  the  Tweed,  instead  of  Tyne. 

1  have,  in  consequence,  altered  Scotland  for  Carlisle,  as  it  is  in  the  original ;  otherwise 
t  would  bo  incorrect  as  to  the  geography  of  the  country. 


Ware  Castle,  NoRTHUHBKaLAMii. 


to  desist,  and  to  seek  out  for  quarters ;  for  he  was  determined  not 
to  leave  the  place  before  he  had  seen  his  men  revenged.  Upon  this 
every  one  was  employed  in  searching  out  where  he  could  lodge 
himself,  to  collect  the  dead,  and  to  dress  the  wounded.  The  king, 
on  the  morrow,  ordered  all  to  be  ready  for  the  attack  of  the  castle : 
those  Vfithin  prepared  themselves  to  defend  it.  This  assault  was 
very  fierce  and  perilous,  and  many  gallant  deeds  were  performed. 

The  countess  of  Salisbury,  who  was  esteemed  one  of  the  meet 
beautiful  and  virtuous  women  in  England,  was  in  this  castle,  which 
belonged  to  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner,  with 
the  earl  of  Suffolk,  near  Lisle,  and  was  still  in  prison  at  the  ChWelel 
in  Paris.  The  king  had  given  him  this  castle,  upon  his  marriage, 
for  his  many  deeds  of  valor,  and  for  the  services  he  had  received 
from  the  said  earl,  who  was  *brmerly  called  sir  William  Montacute, 
as  appears  in  another  part  of  this  book.  The  countess  comforted 
much  those  within  the  castle  ;  and  from  the  sweetn^s  of  her  looks, 
and  the  charm  of  being  encouraged  by  such  a  beautiful  lady,  one 
man  in  time  of  need  ought  to  be  worth  two.  This  attack  lasted  a 
considerable  time,  and  the  Scots  lost  a  great  many  men ;  for  they 
advanced  boldly  up  to  it,  and  brought  large  trees  and  beams  to  fill 
up  the  ditches,  that  they  might  bring  their  machines,  if  possible, 
nearer,  to  play  upon  thi  castle  :  but  the  garrison  made  so  good  a 
defence,  that  they  were  forced  to  retreat ;  and  the  king  ordered  the 
machines  to  be  watched,  to  renew  the  attack  the  next  day.  Each 
retired  to  their  quarters,  except  those  wrho  guarded  the  machines : 
some  bewailed  the  dead,  others  comforted  the  wounded.  Those  of 
the  castle  saw  that  they  had  too  hard  a  task,  for  they  were  much 
fatigued  ;  and,  if  king  David  were  steady  to  his  purpose,  they  should 
have  difficulty  to  defend  it.  They  therefore  thought  it  advisable  to 
send  some  one  to  king  Edward,  who  was  arrived  at  Berwick,*  which 
they  knew  for  truth,  from  some  of  the  Scots  prisoners  they  had  taken, 
and  were  looking  out  for  a  proper  person  for  this  business  :  for  not  one 
would  agree  to  quit  the  defence  of  the  castle,  or  of  the  beautiful  lady, 
in  order  to  carry  this  message,  and  there  was  much  strife  among 
them:  which,  when  their  captain,  sir  William  Montacute,  saw,  he 
said,  "  I  am  very  well  pleased,  gentlemen,  with  your  loyalty  and 
heartiness,  as  well  as  for  your  affectioil  to  the  lady  of  this  house;  so 
that,  out  of  my  love  for  her  and  for  you,  I  will  risk  my  person  in  this 
adventure.  I  have  great  confidence  and  trust  in  you,  and  that  you 
will  defend  the  castle  until  I  shall  return.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
have  the  greatest  hopes  in  our  lord  the  king,  and  that  I  shall  bring 


•  This  seems  mcoiiect,  as  in  that  case  the  English  anny  would  have  intercepted  the 
BooU  on  thsir  return.    Lord  Berners  read  yori,  and  Sanvage's  wlilion  ITarwick.-'Sa 
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Mck  withjne,  speedily,  such  succor,  to  your  great  joy,  that  you  will 
ill  be  rewarded  for  the  gallant  defence  you  shall  have  made." 

This  speech  cheered  both  the  countess  and  all  present  When 
(light  came,  sir  William  prepared  himself  the  best  way  he  could,  to 
Jet  out  of  the  castle  privately,  and  unseen  by  any  of  the  Scots. 
Fortunately  for  him,  it  rained  so  hard  all  nighl,  that  none  of  them 
luitted  their  quarters  :  he  therefore  passed  through  the  a;rmy  without 
being  noticed.  Shortly  after,  and  about  daybreak,  he  met,  on  his 
road,  two  Scotsmen,  about  half  a  league  from  their  army,  driving 
thither  two  oxen  and  a  cow  :  sir  William,  knowmg  them  to  be 
Scotsmen,  wounded  them  both  very  severely,  JciUed  the  cattle  that 
they  might  not  carry  them  to  the  army,  and  said  to  tnem,  "  Go  and 
tell  yom'  king,  that  William  Montacute  has  passed  through  his  army, 
and  is  gone  to  seek  for  succor  from  the  king  of  England,  who  is 
now  at  Berwick."  When  the  Scots  lords  heard  this,*  they  said  to 
,,-ne  another,  "  The  king  often  makes  his  men  be  wounded  and  killed 
■  without  any  reason  ;"  and,  believing  that  the  king  of  England  would 
jome  to  give  them  battle  before  they  should  gain  the  castle,  they 
went  in  a  body  to  the  king,  and  told  him,  that  his  longer  stay  there 
would  neither  brng  him  honor  nor  profit ;  that  their  expedition  had 
lurned  out  exceedingly  well,  and  that  they  had  done  much  mischief 
to  the  English  by  remaining  in  their  country  twelve  days,  and  burning 
and  destroying  the  city  of  Durham.;  that,  everything  considered,  it 
was  now  proper  for  them  to  return  to  their  own  kingdom  and  homes, 
and  carry  off  safe  the  booty  they  had  made  ;  and  that,  at  another 
season,  they  would  follow  him  to  England,  according  to  his  will  and 
pleasure.  The  king  did  not  choose  to  act  contrary  to  the  opinions 
of  his  chieftains,  but  consented  to  their  advice,  sore  against  his  will. 
On  the  moiTow,  he  and  his  whole  army  decamped  and  marched 
straight  for  the  forest  of  Jedwortli,  where  the  wild  Scots  lived  at 
their  ease ;  for  he  was  desirous  of  knowing  what  the  king  of  Eng- 
huid  me^nt  to  do,  whether  he  would  return  to  his  own  kingdom,  or 
advance  further  northward.t 


CHAPTER    LXXVII. 

THE   KINS   OF    ENGLAND    IS    ENAMORED    WITH    THE    COUNTESS    OF 
SALISBURY. 

That  same  day  that  the  Scots  had  decamped  from  before  the 
castle  of  Wark,  king  Edward,  and  his  whole  army,  arrived  there 
about  midday,  and  took  up  their  position  on  the  ground  which  the 
Scots  had  occupied.  When  he  found  that  they  were  returned  home, 
he  was  much  enraged ;  for  he  had  come  with  so  much  speed,  that 
both  his  men  and  horses  were  sadly  fatigued.  He  ordered  his  men 
to  take  up  their  quarters  where  they  were,  as  he  wished  to  go  to 
the  castle  to  see  the  noble  dame  within,  whom  he  had  never  seen 
since  her  marriage.  Every  one  made  up  his  lodgings  as  he  pleased; 
and  the  king,  as  soon  as  he  was  disarmed,  taking  ten  or  twelve 
knights  with  him,  went  to  the  castle,  to  salute  the  countess  of  Sahs. 
bmy,  and  to  examine  what  damage  the  attacks  of  the  Scots  had 
done,  and  the  manner  in  which  those  within  had  defended  them- 
selves.    The  moment  the  countess  heard  t  of  the  king's  approach. 


*  l^roissart's  words,  according  to  D.  Sauvage's  edition,  with  which  Lord  Bernere 
nearly  acrees,  are  as  follows;  "They  talked  one  to  another  while  king  David  stiU 
continued  to  make  jieree  attacks,  and  seeing  that  the  king  caused  hia  people  to  be 
wounded  and  sacrificed  (martyrer)  without  reason,  and  that  the  king  of  England  miclit 
well  come  and  give  them  battle  before  the  castle  should  be  taken,  they  said  to  king  David 
with  one  accord,  that  his  lopger  stay,"  &c.  —Ed. 

t  All  this  seems  to  be  fabulous,  and  to  have  been  invented  by  some  person  who  meant 
f.0  impose  on  the  inquisitive  credulity  of  Froissart.  It  cannot  be  reconciled  with  luiown 
liiatorical  dates,  with  tlie  characters  and  conditions  of  tlie  persons  therein  mentioned,  or 
ivith  tlie  general  tenor  of  authenticated  events.  Had  David  violated  the  patrimony  of 
St.  Cuthbert  in  the  savage  manner  related  by  Froissart,  the  Eng  lish  histories  would  have 
teemed  with  declamations  on  an  enormity,  more  heinous,  in  the  opinion  of  those  days, 
Uian  any  crime  prohibited  by  the  decalogue.  Besides,  the  sacking  of  Durham,  related 
hy  Froissart,  was  an  event  too  singular  and  momentous  to  be  altogether  omitted;  and 
vet  the  English  historians  make  no  mention  of  it :  neither  does  Fordun,  whose  simple 
narration  I  have  chosen  to  follow.— .^titki^  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  211. 

X  We  hope  our  readers  will  pardon  our  again  transcribing  a  passage  from  the  terse 
old  English  of  Lonl  Berners,  but  we  could  not  refrain  from  giving  his  beautiful  ro- 
mance, for  it  is  no  more,  in  his  very  poetical  diction,  whim  does  full  justice  to,  ifiodeed 
it  do  not  surpass,  hisauthor.  "  Assone  as  the  lady  kntwe  of  the  kynge's  comyng,  she 
^et  opyn  the  gates  and  came  out  so  richly  besene,  tiiat  euery  man  marueyled  of  her 
beauty,  and  coudenat  cease  to  regard  hernobleness,  with  her  great  beauty  and  the  gra- 
cyous  wordes  and  countenaunce  that  she  made.  When  she  came  to  tire  kyng  she 
knelyd  downe  to  the  yerth,  thankyng  hym  of  his  sucours,  and  so  ledde  hym  into  tlie 
castell  to  make  hym  chere  and  honour  as  she  that  coude  ryght  well  do  it.  Euery  man 
regarded  her  maruelussly ;  the  kynge  hymselfe  coud  nat  witholde  his  regardyng  of 
her,  for  he  thought  that  he  ueuer  saw  Ijelbre  so  noble  nor  so  fayre  a  lady ;  he  was 
utryken  therwith  to  the  hert  loith  a  spercte  of  Syne  Icme  that  endured  long  after ;  he 
thought  no  lady  in  the  woride  so  worthy  to  be  beloude  as  she.  Thus  they  entred  into 
tile  castell  hande  in  hande ;  the  lady  ledde  hym  first  into  the  hall,  and  after  into  the 
cliambre  nobly  aparelled.  The  kinjr  regarded  so  the  lady  that  she  was  abasshed;  at 
-nst  lie  went  to  a  wyndo  to  rest  hym,  and  so  fell  into  a  great  study.  The  lady  went 
about  to  make  chere  to  thelordes  and  knyghtes  tlint  were  ther,  and  comaunded  to  dresse 
tile  hall  for  dyner.  Whan  she  li.'id  a  I  deuysed  and  comaunded  them  she  came  to  the 
.kynge  with  a  mery  chere,  (who  was  in  n  great  study)  and  she  said  Dere  sir,  why  do  you 
study  so,  for  your  graca  nat  dyspleased,  it  aparteyneth  nat  to  you  so  to  do :  rather  ye 
ahulde  make  good  chere  And  bo  joyfull  seyiiig  ye  haue  chased  away  your  enmies  who 
durst  nat  abyde  you  ;  let  either  men  study  for  the  remynant.  Than  the  kyng  sayd,  A 
<iere  lady,  knowc  for  trcuti^e  thai  syth  I  entred  into  the  castell  ther  is  a  study  come  to  my 
myndesothat  lean  nat  chuse  but  to  muse,  nor  lean  nat  tell  wh^t  shall  fall  thereof ; 
^utit  outof  my  Iiertel  u^nnai.  A  sir,  quoth  the  lady,  ye  ought  alwEves  to  make  good 
.l*(vt  n  G  -nifort  therwith  yom  ptultf.  God  hath  ayded  you  so  in  your  besynes  and 
'  aV^  Tm  n-  fla  so  groat  graces,  tl:at  ve  b.5  the  moste  douted  and  honoured  prince  in  all 
'WwflB  n,-e,  iijd  if  tlie  kyngft  pfgcntps  h»u*  dom  -'  u  an.i  dyspyte  or  damage  ye  i«\7 


she  ordered  all  the  gates  to  be  thrown  open,  and  went  to  meet  him, 
most  richly  dressed ;  insomuch,  that  no  one  could  look  at  her  but 
with  wonder,  and  admiration  at  her  noble  deportment,  great  beauty, 
and  affability  of  behavior.  When  she  came  near  the  king,  she  made 
her  reverence  to  the  ground,  and  gave  him  her  thanks  for  coming  to 
her  assistance,  and  then  conducted  him  into  the  castle,  to  entertain 
and  honor  him,  as  she  was  very  capable  of  doing.  Every  one  was 
delighted  with  her :  the  king  could  not  take  his  eyes  off  her,  as  ho 
thought  he  had  never  seen  so  beautiful  or  sprightly  a  lady ;  so  tha; 
a  spark  of  fine  love  struck  upon  his  heart,  which  lasted  a  long  time, 
for  he  did  not'  believe  that  the  whole  world  produced  any  other  lady 
so  worthy  of  being  beloved.  Thus  they  entered  the  castle,  hand  in 
hand :  for  the  lady  led  him  first  into  the  hall,  then  to  his  chamber, 
which  was  richly  furnished,  as  belonging  to  so  fine  a  lady.  The 
king  kept  his  eyes  so  continually  upon  her,  that  the  gentle  dame  was 
quite  abashed.  After  he  had  sufficiently  examined  his  apartment, 
he  retired  to  a  window,  and  leaning  on  it,  fell  into  a  profound  reverie. 
The  countess  went  to  entertain  the  other  knights  and  squires,  ordered 
dinner  to  be  made  ready,  the  tables  to  be  set,  and  the  hall  ornamented 
and  dressed  out.  When  she  had  given  all  the  orders  to  her  servants 
she  thought  necessary,  she  returned,  with  a  cheerful  countenance,  to 
the  king,  who  continued  musing,  and  said  to  him,  "  Dear  sir,  what 
are  you  musing  on?  So  much  meditating  is  not  proper  for  you, 
saving  your  grace :  you  ought  rather  to  be  in  high  spirits,  for  hawing 
driven  your  enemies  before  you,  without  their  having  had  the  cour- 
age to  wait  for  you,  and  should  leave  the  trouble  of  thinking  to 
others."  The  king  replied,  "  Oh,  dear  lady,  you  must  know,  tha* 
since  I  have  entered  this  castle,  an  idea  has  struck  my  mind  that  1 
was  not  aware  of ;  so  that  it  behoves  me  to  reflect  upon  it.  I  am 
uncertain  what  may  be  the  event,  for  I  cannot  withdraw  my  whole 
attention  from  it."  "  Dear  sir,"  replied  the  lady,  "  you  ought  to  be 
of  good  cheer,  and  feast  with  your  friends,  to  give  them  more 
pleasure,  and  leave  off  thinking  and  meditating ;  for  God  has  been 
very  bountiful  to  you  in  all  your  undertakings,  and  showed  you  so 
much  favor,  that  you  are  the  most  feared  and  renowned  prince  in 
Christendom.  If  the  king  of  Scotland  have  vexed  you  by  doing 
harm  to  your  kingdom,  you  can,  at  your  pleasure,  make  yourself 
amends  at  his  expense,  as  you  have  done  before  :  therefore  come,  if 
you  please,  into  the  hall  to  your  knights,  for  dinner  will  soon  be 
ready." 

"  Oh,  dear  lady,"  said  the  king,  "  other  things  touch  my  heart, 
and  lie  there,  than  what  you  think  of ;  for,  in  truth,  the  elegant  car. 
riage,  the  perfections  and  beauties  which  I  have  seen  you  possess, 
have  very  much  surprised  me,  and  have  so  deeply  Impressed  my 
heart,  that  my  happiness  depends  on  meeting  a  return  from  you  to 
my  flame,  which  no  denial  can  ever  extinguish." 

"  Sweet  sir,"  replied  the  countess,  "  do  not  amuse  yourself  in 
laughing  at,  or  tempting  me ;  for  I  cannot  believe  you  mean  what 
you  have  just  said,  or  that  so  noble  and  gallant  a  prince  as  you  are 
would  ever  think  to  dishonor  me  or  my  husband,  who  is  so  valiant  a 
knight,  who  has  served  you  faithfully,  and  who,  on  your  account, 
now  lies  in  prison.  Certainly,  sir,  this  would  not  add  to  your  gloiy ; 
nor  would  you  be  the  better  for  it.  Such  a  thought  has  never  once 
entered  my  mind,  and  I  trust  in  God  it  never  will,  for  any  man  liv- 
ing :  and,  if  I  were  so  culpable,  it  is  you  who  ought  to  blame  me, 
and  have  my  body  punished  through  strict  justice." 

The  virtuous  lady  then  quitted  the  king,  who  was  quite  astonished, 
and  went  to  the  hall  to  hasten  the  dinner.  She  afterwards  returned  to 
the  king,  attended  by  the  knights,  and  said  to  him,  "Sir,  come  to  the 
hall ;  your  knights  are  waiting  for  you,  to  wash  their  hands,  for  they, 
as  well  as  yourself,  have  too  long  fasted."  The  king  left  his  room, 
and  came  to  the  hall ;  where,  after  he  had  washed  his  hands,  lie 
seated  himself,  with  his  knights,  at  the  dinner,  as  did  the  lady  also  . 


well  amende  it  whan  it  shall  please  you,  as  ye  haue  done  dyuerse  tymes  or  this.  Sir. 
leaue  your  musing  and  come  into  the  hall  if  it  please  you ;  your  dyner  is  all  redy.  A 
fayre  lady,  quoth  tlie  kyng,  otlier  thynges  lyeth  at  my  hert  that  ye  knowe  nat  of,  but 
surely  your  swete  behauyng,  the  perfect  wysedom,  the  good  grace,noblenes  and  excellent 
beauty  that  Iseein  you,  hath  so  sore  surprised  my  hert  that  I  cannat  butloue  you,  and 
without  your  loue  I  am  but  deed.  Than  the  lady  sayde,  A  ryght  noble  prince  for  Godde:- 
sake  mocke  nor  tempt  me  nat ;  1  can  nat  beleue  that  it  is  true  that  ye  say,  nor  that  so 
noble  a  prince  as  ye  be  wolde  thynke  to  dysbonour  me  and  ray  lorde  my  husbande,  whc 
is  so  valyanta  knyghtand  hath  done  your  grace  so  gode  seruyce  and  as  yet  lyethe  in  pri- 
son for  your  quarell.  Certely  sir  ye  shulde  in  this  case  haue  but  a  small  prayse  antl 
nothuig  the  better  therby.  I  had  neueras  yet  such  a  thoght  in  my  hert,  nor  I  trust  in 
God,  neuer  shall  haue  for  no  man  lyueng :  if  I  had  any  suche  intencyon  your  grace  oughl 
nat  all  onely  to  blame  me,  but  also  to  punysshe  my  body,  ye  and  by  true  iustice  to  be 
disraembred.  Therwitli  the  lady  departed  fro  the  kyng  and  went  into  the  hall  to  hast  tlic 
dyner :  than  she  returned  agayne  to  the  kyng  and  broght  some  of  his  knyghtes  witli 
her,  and  sayd.  Sir,  yf  it  please  you  to  come  into  the  hall  your  knyghtes  abideth  for  you 
to  wasshe ;  ye  haue  ben  to  long  fastyng.  Than  the  kyng  went  into  the  hall  and  wasslit 
and  sat  down  among  his  lordes  and  tlie  lady  also,  ■  The  kyng  ete  but  lytell,  hesatstyll 
musing,  and  as  he  durst  he  cast  his  eyen  upon  the  lady.  Of  his  sadnesse  his  knyghtes  had 
maruell  for  he  was  nat  acustomedsotobe;  some  thought  it  was  because  the  Scotts  were 
scaped  fro  hym.  All  that  day  the  kyng  taryd  ther  and  wyst  nat  what  to  do.  Sometime 
he  ymagined  that  honour  and  trouth  defended  hym  to  set  his  hertinsuch  a  case  todys- 
honour  such  a  lady  and  so  true  a  knight  as  her  husband  was  who  had  alwayes  well  ain* 
truelyseruedhyra.  On  thother  part  loue  so  constrayned  hym  tliat  the  power  therof  sur- 
mounted honour  and  trouth.  Thus  the  kyng  debated  in  hymself  all  that  day  and  all 
that  night.  In  the  raomyng  he  arose  and  dyssloged  all  his  boost  and  drewe  after  the 
Scottes  to  chase 'hera  out  of  his  realme.  Than  he  toke  leaueof  thelady  sayeng.  My 
dere  lady  to  God  I  comende  you  tyll  I  returno  agayne,  requiryng  you  to  aduyse  you 
otherwyse  than  ye  haue  sayd  to  me.  Noble  prince,  quoth  the  lady,  God  the  lather 
glorious  be  your  conduct,  and  put  you  out  of  all  vyiayne  thoughts.  Sir  I  am  and  eue' 
shal  be  redy  to  do  your  grace  seruyce  to  your  hopon'  and  to  myne.  Therwitr  jie  kviv 
departed  all  abasshe'.." — KO; 
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but  the  king  ate  very  little,  and  was  the  whole  time  pensive,  casting 
fua  eyes,  whenever  he  had  an  opportunity,  toward  the  countess. 
Such  behavior  surprised  his  friends ;  for  they  were  not  accustomed  to 
it,  and  had  never  seen  the  like  before.  They  imagined,  therefore, 
that  it  was  by  reason  of  the  Scots  having  escaped  from  him.  The 
king  remained  at  the  castle  the  whole  day,  without  knowing  what 
to  do  with  himself.  Sometimes  he  remonstrated  with  himself,  that 
Honor  and  loyalty  forbade  him  to  admit  such  treason  and  falsehood 
jiito  his  heart,  as  to  wish  to  dishonor  so  virtuous  a  lady,  and  so  gal- 
lant a  knight  as  her  husband  was,  and  who  had  ever  so  faithfully 
servcid  him.  At  other  times,  his  passion  was  so  strong,  that  his  honor 
and  loyalty  were  not  thought  of.  Thus  did  he  pass  that  day,  and  a 
sluep'icss  night,  in  debating  this  matter  in  his  own  mind.  At  day- 
break he  arose,  drew  out  his  whole  army,  decatnped,  and  followed 
the  Scots,  to  chase  them  out  of  his  kingdom.  Upon  taking  leave 
of  the  countess  he  said,  "My  dear  lady,  God  preserve  you  until  I 
return  ;  and  I  entreat  that  you  will  think  well  of  what  I  have  said, 
and  have  the  goodness  to  give  me  a  different  answer."  "  Dear  sir," 
replied  the  countess,  "  God  of  his  infinite  goodness,  preserve  you, 
and  drive  from  your  heart  such  villainous  thoughts ;  for  I  am,  and 
always  shall  be,  ready  to  serve  you,  consistently  with  my  own  honor, 
and  with  yours."  He  left  her  quite  surprised,  and  went  with  his 
army  after  the  Scots,  following  them  almost  as  far  as  Berwick,  and 
look  up  his  quarters  four  leagues  distant  from  the  forest  of  Jedworth, 
■vhere,  and  in  the  neighboring  woods,  king  David  and  all  his  people 
were.  He  remained  there  for  three  days,  to  see  if  the  Scots  would 
venture  out  to  fight  with  him.  During  that  time  there  were  many 
skirmishes ;  many  killed  and  taken  prisoners  on  both  sides.  Sir 
William  Douglas,  who  bore  for  arms  argent  on  a  chef  azure,*  was 
always  among  the  foremost  in  these  attacks.  He  performed  many 
gallaiFt  exploits,  and  was  a  great  annoyance  to  the  English. 


CHAPTER    LXXVIII. 

THE    EAKLS    OF    SALISBURY    AND    MORAY    AKE    SET    AT    LIBEKTY    IN 
EXCHANGE   FOR    EACH    OTHEK- 

DuRi'NG  these  three  days,  there  were"  some  discreet  men  on  both 
sides,  who  held  conferences,  in  order  if  possible  to  conclude  a  treaty 
of  peace  between  the  two  kings ;  at  last  they  succeeded  in  obtaining 
a  truce  for  two  years,  provided  the  king  of  France  assented  to  it ; 
(or  there  was  so  close  an  alliance  between  the  kings  of  Scotland  and 
France,  that  he  could  not  make  peace,  or  a  truce,  without  the  king  of 
France  agreed  to  it.  If  king  Philip  should  refuse  his  consent,  then 
Ihe  truie  was  to  last  only  iit'L  the  first  of  May.  The  earl  of  Moray 
was  io  have  his  liberty,  ii'  the  king  of  Scotland  could  obtain  that  of 
ihe  earl  of  Salisbury  from  the  king  of  France.  This  was  to  be  done 
ay  the  feast  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  The  king  of  England  consented 
ihc  more  readily  to  this  truce,  because  he  was  carrying  on  war  in 
Oance,  Gascony,  Poictou,  Saintonge,  and  Brittany,  and  had  soldiers 
everywhere.  The  king  of  Scotland  then  departed,  and  sent  embas- 
sadors to  the  king  oi'  France,  that  the  truee  might  be  confirmed. 
The  king  agreed  to  it,  and  sent  the  earl  of  Salisbury  immediately 
»«to  England,  when,  as  soon  as  he  arrived,  the  king  oir  England  sent 
<i\e  earl  of  Moray  to  king  David  in  Scotland. 


that  her  young  son  should  take  for  his  wife  one  of  the  daughters  of 
the  king,  and  give  her  the  title  of  duchess  of  Brittany. 

The  king,  at  that  time,  was  in  London,  feasting  the  earl  of  Sails, 
bury,  newly  returned  from  prison.  When  sir  Amauri  de  Clisson  had 
made  known  to  the  king  the  cause  of  his  visit,  his  request  waj 
was  readily  complied  with.  The  king  ordered  sir  Walter  Manny  tc 
collect  as  many  men-at-arms  as  sir  Amauri  should  judge  proper,  and 
to  make  every  possible  haste  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  the  countess 
of  Montfort ;  and  also  to  take  with  him  two  or  three  thousand  oi 
the  best  archers  of  England.  Sir  Walter,  therefore,  embarked  with 
sir  Amauri  de  Clisson  ;  and  with  them  went  the  two  brothers  de 
Land-Halle,  sir  Lewis  and  sir  John,  le  Haze  qf  Brabant,  sir  Herbert 
de  Fresnoi,  sir  Alain  de  Sirefonde,  and  many  others,  with  six  thou, 
sand  archers.  But  they  were  overtaken  by  a  great  tempest,  and, 
by  contrary  winds,  forced  to  remain  at  sea  forty  days.  The  lord 
Charles,  in  the  mean  time,  kept  Rennes  closely  besieged,  and  harassed 
the  citizens  so  much  that  they  would  willingly  have  surrendered  it ; 
but  sir  William  de  Cadoudal  would  not  listen  to  them.  When  they  had 
been  harder  pressed,  and  saw  no  likelihood  of  any  succors  arriving, 
they  became  impatient ;  but  sir  William  continued  firm  :  at  length 
the  commonalty  seized  him,  flung  him  into  prison,  and  sent  word  to 
lord  Charles  that  they  would  surrender  themselves  to  him  on  the 
morrow,  on  condition  that  those  of  the  Montfort  party  might  retire 
in  safety  to  wherever  they  thought  proper.  The  lord  Charles  com 
plied  with  tliese  terms ;  and  thus  was  the  city  of  Rennes  surrendered, 
in  the  year  1342,  in  the  beginning  of  May.  Sir  William  de  Cadou 
dal,  not  desiring  to  remain  at  the  court  of  lord  Charles  of  Blois,  lefl 
it,  and  went  to  Hennebon,  where  the  countess  of  Montfort  was,  who 
had  not  had  any  tidings  of  sir  Amauri  de  Clisson,  or  of  his  company 


CHAPTER    LXXIX. 

LORD    CHAKLES    OF    BLOIS,    WITH    SOME    OTHER    LORDS    OF    FRANCE,    TAKE 
THE    SITY    OF    RENNES. 

You  before  have  heard  haw  the  duke  of  Normandy,  the  duke  of 
liurgundy,  the  duke  d'Alencsn,  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  the  earl  of 
Blois,  the  constable  of  France,  the  earl  of  Guinos  liis  son,  sir  James 
de  Bourbon,  sir  Lewis  d'Espagne,  and  the  other  barons  and  knights 
from  France,  had  left  Brittany,  after  conquering  the  strong  castle  el 
Chiteauceaux,  and  the  city  of  Nantes,  and  had  taken  and  given  up  to 
the  king  of  France  the  earl  of  Montfort,  whom  he  had  confined  in  the 
tower  of  the  Louvre  at  Paris.  The  lord  Charles  of  Blois  had  remained 
in  the  city  of  Nantes,  and  in  that  country,  which  he  had  reduced  to 
obedience,  until  a  more  favorable  opportunity  for  carrying  on  the 
war  than  winter.  When  the  summer  was  returned,  the  above-men- 
lionod  lords,  and  a  great  many  others,  came,  with  a  large  army,  to 
assist  the  lord  Charles  in  reconquering  the  remainder  of  the  duchy 
'if  Brittany.  They  resolved  to  besiege  the  city  of  Rennes,  which  the 
countess  of  Montfort  had  well  fortified,  and  placed  there  as  captain 
sir  William  de  Cadoudal,  a  Bfeton.  The  French  lords  surrounded 
it  on  all  sides,  and  did  a  great  deal  of  damage,  by  the  fierce  assaults 
they  made  upon  it ;  but  the  garrison  defended  themselves  so  valiantly, 
that  their  opponents  lost  more  than  they  gained.  As  soon  as  the 
countess  of  Montfort  was  informed  of  the  return  of  the  French  lords 
into  Brittany,  with  so  great  a  force,  she  sent  sir  Amauri  de  Cliss'on  to 
king  Edward  in  England,  to  entreat  his  assistance,  upon  condition 


*  The  most  prominent  feature  in  the  Douglas  arms,  as  now  borne,  is  the  Heart,  which 
wss  adtiedto  it  in  consequence  of  the  honor  confened  by  Robert  Bruce  on  his  death-bed, 
as  hoy.  been  already  related,  but  when  this  distinUive  mark  was  adopted,  I  believe  is 
uncertjiin. 

[IrfjrdBerners  erves  the  original  arms— "A?ure  a  combie  syluer,  three  starres  gouleii ''* 
ybich  is  correct  — Ed  1 


CHAPTER    LXXX. 

THE    LORD    CHARLES   OF    BLOIS   BESIEGES   THE   COUNTESS    SF    MONTFORT 
IN    HENNEBON. 

Soon  after  the  surrender  of  Rennes,  and  when  the  inhabitants  had 
performed  their  homage  and  fealty  to  lord  Charles  of  Blois,  he  was 
advLsed  to  set  out  for  Hennebon,  where  the  countess  of  Montfort 
resided  ;  for  as  her  husband  was  safe  confined  at  Paris,  if  he  could 
but  get  possession  of  her  person,  and  of  her  son's,  the  war  must  be 
concluded.  The  countess  had  with  her  in  Hennebon,  the  bishop 
of  L^on,  uncle  to  sir  Herv^  de  L^on,  who  was  attached  lo  lord 
Charles,  and  had  ever  been  so  since  the  capture  of  the  earl  of  Moiiu 
fort ;  sir  Yves  de  Tresiquidi,  the  lord  of  Landreman,  the  before, 
mentioned  sir  William  de  Cadondal,  the  governor  of  Guingamp,  the 
two  brothers  de  Quirich,  sir  Oliver,  and  sir  Henry  de  Spinefort,  and 
many  others.  When  the  countess  and  her  knights  heard  that  their 
enemies  were  coming  to  besiege  them,  and  that  they  were  hard  by, 
they  ordered  the  alarm-bells  to  be  rung,  and  every  one  to  arm  himself 
for  defending  the  town.  Lord  Charles  drew  near  to  Hennebon,  and 
then  encamped  his  men.  Some  of  the  youths  among  the  Spaniards, 
French  and  Genoese  advanced  to  the  barriers  to  skirmish ;  which 
those  in  the  town  seeing,  sallied  out  to  meet  them  ;  so  there  was  a 
sharp  conflict,  and  the  Genoese  l.ost  more  than  they  gained.  About 
vespers,  they  all  retired  to  their  different  quarters.  On  the  morrow, 
the  lords  determined  to  make  an  assault  on  the  barriers,  to  see  what 
mien  those  within  had,  and  to  try  to  gain  some  advantage.  On  the 
second  day,  therefore,  they  made  so  very  vigorous  an  attack  upon  the 
barriers  early  in  the  morning,  that  those  wi3iin  made  a  sally :  among 
them  were  some  of  their  bravest,  who  continHed  the  engagement 
till  noon  with  great  oourage  ;  so  that  the  assailants  retired  a  little  to 
the  rear,  carrying  off  with  them  numbers  of  wounded,  and  leaving 
behind  them  a  great  many  dead.  When  the  lords  of  France  per- 
ceived their  men  retreat,  they  were  much  enraged,  and  made  them 
return  ag»in  to  the  assault  more  fiercely  than  before  ;  while  those  of 
the  town  were  in  earnest  to  make  a  handsome  defence. 

The  countess,  who  had  clothed  herself  in  armor,  was  mounted  on  a 
war-horse,  and  galloped  up  and  down  the  streets  of  the  town,  entreat, 
ing  and  encouraging  the  inhabitants  to  defend  themselves  h  morably. 
She  ordered  the  ladies  and  other  women  to  unpave  the  streets,* 
carry  the  stones  to  the  ramparts,  and  throw  them  on  their  enemies. 
She  had  pots  of  quicklime  brought  to  her  for  the  same  purpase.  Thai 
same  day  the  countess  performed  a  vei-y  gallant  deed  :  she  ascended 
a  high  tower,  to  see  how  her  people  behaved  ;  and,  having  observed 
that  all  the  lords  and  others  of  the  army  had  quitted  their  tents,  and 
were  come  to  the  assault,  she  immediately  descended,  mounted  her 
horse,  armed  as  she  was,  collected  three  hundred  horsemen,  sallied 
out  at  their  head  by  another  gate  that  was  not  attacked,  and  gallop- 
ing up  to  the  tents  of  her  enemies,  cut  them  down,  and  set  them  on 
fire,  without  any  loss,  for  there  were  only  servants  and  boys,  who 
fled  upon  her  approach.  As  soon  as  the'  French  saw  their  camp  on 
fire,  and  heard  the  cries,  they  immediately  hastened  thither,  bawling 
out,  "  Treason !  Treason  1"  so  that  none  remained  at  the  assault 


*  Lord  Berners  reads,  '  She  caused  damoselles  and  otJier  wamen  "to  aa  sharU 
Oiar  kyrtels,  mst«ad  of  •  to  unpave  the  streets,"  as  Mr.  Johnes  translata  it.  Thn 
words  in  D.  Sauvage's  edition  are,  "  dipecer  .eschaussiSes,"  to  tear  up  the  causeways. 
but  when  we  consider  that  the  streets  of  cities  were  very  rarely  paved  at  this  perioi 
Lord  Berners'  version  appears  the  more  probable,  and  may  be  reconciled  to  the  tex: 
if  we  read  ■  chausses"  for  "  chaus."4«!."  which  is  not  unlikely  to  be  an  emr  in  tram- 
Ecribint;  —Ed. 
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The  countess,  seeing  this,  got  lier  men  together,  anil,  finding  that 
she  could  not  reenter  Honnobon  without  great  risk,  took  another 
road,  leading  to  the  castle  of  Brest,  which  is  situated  near.  The 
loird  Lewis  of  Spain,  who  was  marshal  of  the  army,  had  gone  to  his 
tents,  which  were  on  fire  ;  and,  seeing  the  countess  and  her  company 
galloping  off  as  fast  as  they  could,  he  immediately  pursued  them 
with  a  large  body  of  men-at-arms.  He  gained  so  fast  upon  them, 
:hat  he  came  up  with  them,  and  wounded  or  slew  all  that  were  not 
well  mounted ;  but  the  countess,  and  part  of  her  company,  made 
such  speed  that  they  arrived  at  the  castle  of  Brest,  where  they  were 
received  with  great  joy. 

On  the  morrow,  the  lords  of  France,  who  had  lost  their  tents 
and  provisions,  took  counsel,  if  they  should  not  make  huts  of  the 
branches  and  leaves  of  trees  near  to  the  town,  and  were  thunder- 
struck when  they  heard  that  the  countess  herself  had  planned  and 
executed  this  enterprise  :  while  those  of  the  town,  not  knowing 
what  was  become  of  her,  were  very  uneasy ;  for  they  were  full  five 
days  without  gaining  any  intelligence  of  her.  The  countess,  in  the 
moan  while,  was  so  active  that  she  assembled  from  five  to  six  hun- 
dred men,  well  armed  and  mounted,  and  with  them  set  out,  about 
midnight,  from  Brest,  and  came  straight  to  Hennebon  about  sunrise, 
riding  along  one  side  of  the  enemy's  host,  until  she  came  to  the 
gate-3  of  the  castle,  which,  were  opened  to  her :  she  entered  with 
great  triumph. and  sounds  of  trumpets  and  other  warlike  instruments, 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  French,  who  began  arming  themselves 
to  make  another  assault  upon  the  town,  while  those  within  mounted 
the  walls  to  defend  it.  This  attack  was  very  severe,  and  lasted  till 
past  noon.  The  French  lost  more  than  their  opponents :  and  then 
die  lords  of  France  put  a  stop  to  it,  for  their  men  were  killed  and 
wounded  to  no  purpose.  They  next  retreated,  and  held  a  council 
whether  the  lord  Charles  should  not  go  to  besiege  the  castle  of  Aurai, 
which  king  Arthur  had  built  and  inclosed.  It  was  determined  that 
he  should  march  thither,  accompanied  by  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  the 
earl  of  Blois,  sir  Robert  Bertrand,  marshal  of  France  ;  and  that  sir 
Herv6  de  L6on  was  to  remain  before  Hennebon,  with  a  part  of  the 
Genoese  under  his  command,  and  the  lord  Lewis  of  Spain,  the 
viscount  of  Rohan,  with  the  rest  of  the  Genoese  and  Spaniards. 
They  sent  for  twelve  large  machines  which  they  had  left  at  Rennes, 
to  cast  stones  and  annoy  the  castle  of  Hennebon  ;  for  they  perceived 
that  they  did  not  gain  any  ground  by  their  assaults.  The  French 
divided  their  army  into  two  parts  :  one  remained  before  Hennebon, 
and  the  other  marched  to  besiege  the  castle  of  Aurai.  The  lord 
Charles  of  Blois  went  to  this  last  place,  and  quartered  all  his  division 
in  the  neighborhood ;  and  of  him  we  will  now  speak,  and  leave  the 
others.  The  lord  Charles  ordered  an  attack  and  skirmish  to  be  made 
upon  the  castle,  which  was  well  garrisoned  :  there  were  in  it  full  two 
hundred  men-at-arms,  under  the  command  of  sir  Henry  de  Spinefort 
and  Oliver  his  brother. 

The  town  of  Vaniies,  which  held  for  the  countess  of  Montfort,  was 
four  leagues  distant  from  this  castle ;  the  captain  whereof  was  sir 
GeofTry  de  Malestroit.  On  the  other  side,  was  situated  the  good 
town  of  Guingamp,  of  which  the  captain  of  Dinant  was  governor, 
who  was  at  that  time  with  the  countess  in  the  town  of  Hennebon  ; 
but  ho  had  left,  in  his  hotel  at  Dinant,  his  wife  and  daughters,  and 
had  appointed  his  son,  sir  Reginald,  as  governor  during  his  absence. 
IJetween  these  two  places  there  was  a  oastle  *  which  belonged  to 
die  lord  Charles,  who  had  well  filled  it  with  men-at-arms  and  Bur- 
tjundian  soldiers.  Girard  de  Maulin  was  master  of  it ;  and  with 
him  was  another  gallant  knight,  called  sir  Peter  PortebcEuf,  who 
harassed  all  the  country  round  about,  and  pressed  these  two  towns 
io  closely  that  no  provisions  or  merchandise  could  enter  them, 
without  great  risk  of  being  taken ;  for  these  Burgundians  made 
constant  excursions,  one  day  toward  Vannes,  and  another  day  to 
Guingamp.  They  continued  their  excursions  so  regularly,  that  sir 
Reginjild  de  Dinant  took  prisoner,  by  means  of  an  ambuscade,  this 
sir  Girard  de  Maulin  and  thirty-five  of  his  men,  and  at  the  same  time 
rescued  fifteen  merchants  and  all  their  goods,  which  the  Burgundians 
iiad  taken,  and  were  driving  them  to  their  garrison,  called  la  Roche 
Perion ;  but  sir  Reginald  conquered  them,  and  carried  them  pris- 
oners to  Dinant,  for  which  he  was  much  praised. 

We  will  now  return  to  the  countess  of  Montfort,  who  was  be- 
sieged by  sir  Lewis  of  Spain  in  Hennebon.  He  had  made  such 
progress  by  battering  and  destroying  the  walls  with  his  machines, 
that  the  courage  of  those  within  began  to  falter.  At  that  moment, 
the  bishop  of  L^on  held  a  conference  wi  th  his  nephew,  sir  Herv^  de 
L()on,  by  whose  means,  it  has  been  saic  the  earl  of  Montfort  was 
made  prisoner.  They  conversed  on  difft  lent  things,  in  mutual  con- 
fidence, and  at  last  agreed,  that  the  bish  p  should  endeavor  to  gain 
•iver  those  within  the  town,  so  that  it  might  be  given  up  to  the  lord 
Charles:  and  sir  Herv^,  on  his  side,  was  to  obtain  their  pardon  from 
the  lord  Charles,  and  an  assurance  that  they  should  keep  their  goods, 
&c.,  unhurt.  They  then  separated,  and  the  bishop  reentered  the 
town.  The  countess  had  strong  suspicions  of  what  was  going 
lorward,  and  begged  of  the  lords  of  Brittany,  for  the  love  of  God, 
that  they  would  not  doubt  but  she  should  receive  succors  before 
three  days  were   over.     But  the  bishop  spoke  so  eloquently,  and 


*  I.u  Koche  Perion.    Tliis  Dinant  is  a  different  place  from  the  town  of  the  saino 
,i<^-%v.  i",  the  diocese  of  St.  Malo.— fltsi.  de  Brctagne. 
'  f  luinld  imu fjine,  it  must  lie  St  ^auveur  de  Dijian,  wiiicli  is  a  village  in  Brittany, 


made  use  of  such  good  arguments,  that  these  lords  were  in  much 
suspense  all  night.  On  the  morrow  he  continued  the  subject,  and 
succeeded  so  far  as  to  gain  them  over,  or  very  nearly  so,  to  hie 
opinion  ;  insomucn  that  sir  Herv6  de  L^on  had  advanced  close  -c 
the  town  to  take  possession  of  it,  with  their  free  consent,  when  the 
countess,  looking  out  from  a  window  of  the  castle  toward  the  sea 
cried  out,  most  joyfully,  "  I  see  the  succors  I  have  so  long  expectec 
and  wished  for  coming."  She  repeated  this  expression  twice  ;  ami 
the  towns-people  ran  to  the  ramparts,  and  to  the  windows  of  the 
castle,  and  saw  a  numerous  fleet  of  great  and  small  vessels,  well 
trimmed,  making  all'  the  sail  they  could  toward  Hennebon.  They 
rightly  imagined,  it  must  be  the  fleet  from  England,  so  long  detained 
at  sea  by  tempests  and  contrary  winds. 


CHAPTER    LXXXI 

SIK   WALTEB   MANNY   CONDUCTS   THE   ENSLISH   INTO   BKITTANY. 

When  the  governor  of  Guingamp,  sir  Yves  de  Tresiquidi,  sij 
Galeran  de  Landreman,  and  the  other  knights,  perceived  this  sue. 
cor  coming  to  them,  they  told  the  bishop  that  he  might  break  up  his 
conference,  for  they  were  not  now  inclined  to  follow  his  advici 
The  bishop,  sir  Guy  de  L^on,  replied,  "  My  lords,  then  our  cum 
pany  shall  separate  ;  for  I  will  go  to  him  who  seems  to  me  to  havt. 
the  clearest  right."  Upon  which  he  sent  his  defiance  to  the  ladj-, 
and  to  all  her  party,  and  left  the  town  to  inform  sir  Herv6  de  L<:ui 
how  matters  stood.  Sir  Herv^  was  much  vexed  at  it,  and  inniii:- 
diately  ordered  the  largest  machine  that  was  with  the  army  tu  In. 
placed  as  near  the  castle  as  possible,  strictly  commanding  that  ii 
should  never  cease  working  day  nor  night.  He  then  presented  hi;, 
uncle  to  the  lord  Lewis  of  Spain,  and  to  the  lord  Charles  of  Blois, 
who  both  received  him  most  courteously.  The  countess,  in  the 
mean  time,  prepared,  and  hung  with  tapestry,  halls  and  chambers,  to 
lodge  handsomely  the  lords  and  barons  of  England  whom  she  saw 
coming,  and  sent  out  a  noble  company  to  meet  them.  When  they 
were  landed,  she  went  herself  to  give  them  welcome,  respectfully 
thanking  each  knight  and  squire,  and  led  them  into  the  town  and 
castle,  that  they  might  have  convenient  lodging :  on  the  morrow 
she  gave  them  a  magnificent  entertainment.  All  that  night,  and  tiit 
following  day,  the  large  machine  never  ceased  from  casting  stones 
into  the  town. 

After  the  entertainment,  sir  Walter  Manny,  who  was  captain  ol 
the  English,  inquired  of  the  countess  the  state  of  the  town  and  ol 
the  enemy's  army.  Upon  looking  out  of  the  window,  he  said,  he 
had  a  great  inclination  to  destroy  that  large  machine  which  was 
placed  so  near,  and  much  annoyed  them,  if  any  would  second  him 
Sir  Yves  de  Tresiquidi  replied,  that  he  would  not  fail  him  in  this 
his  first  expedition  ;  as  did  also  the  lord  of  Landreman.  They  went 
to  arm  themselves,  and  sallied  quietly  out  of  one  of  the  gates,  taking 
with  them  three  hundred  archers ;  who  shot  so  well,  that  those  who 
guarded  the  machine  fled ;  and  the  men-at-arms  who  followed  the 
archers,  falling  upon  them,  slew  the  greater  part,  and  broke  down 
and  cut  in  pieces  this  large  machine.  They  then  dashed  in  among 
the  tents  and  huts,  set  fire  to  them,  and  killed  and  wounded  many 
of  their  enemies  before  the  army  was  in  motion.  After  this,  they 
made  a  handsome  retreat.  When  the  enemy  were  mounted  and 
armed,  they  galloped  after  them  like  madmen.  Sir  Walter  Manny, 
seeing  this,  exclaimed,  "  M<iy  I  never  be  embraced  by  my  mistress 
and  dear  friend,  if  I  enter  castle  or  fortress  before  I  have  unhorsed 
one  of  these  gallopers."  lie  then  turned  round,  and  pointed  his 
spear  toward  the  enemy,  as  did  the  two  brothers  of  Lande-Halle,  le 
Haze  de  Brabant,  sir  Yves  de  Tresiquidi,  sir  Galeran  de  Landre- 
man, and  many  others,  and  spitted  the  first  coursers.  Many  legs 
were  made  to  kick  the  air.  Some  of  their  own  party  were  also  un- 
horsed. The  conflict  became  very  serious,  for  reinforcements  were 
perpetually  coming  from  the  camp ;  and  the  English  were  obliged 
to  retreat  toward  the  castle,  which  they  did  in  good  order  until  they 
came  to  the  castle  ditch  :  there  the  knights  made  a  stand,  until  ali 
their  men  were  safely  returned.  Many  brilliant  actions,  capturfc^, 
and  rescues  might  have  been  seen.  Those  of  the  town  who  had  noi 
been  of  the  party  to  destroy  the  large  machine  now  issued  forth,  and, 
ranging  themselves  upon  the  banks  of  the  ditch,  made  such  good 
use  of  their  bows,  that  they  forced  the  enemy  to  withdraw,  killing 
many  menand  horses.  The  chiefs  of  the  army,  perceiving  they  had 
the  worst  of  it,  and  that  they  were  losing  men  to  no  purpose, 
sounded  a  retreat,  and  made  their  men  retire  to  the  camp.  As  soon 
as  they  were  gone,  the  townsmen  reentered,  and  went  each  to  hit 
quarters.  The  countess  of  Montfort  came  down  from  the  castle  ii> 
meet  them,  and  with  a  most  cheerful  countenance,  kissed  sir  Walter 
Manny,  and  all  his  companions,  one  after  the  other,  like  a  noble  and 
valiant  dame. 

CHAPTER    LXXXII. 

THE    CASTLE   OF   CONQUET*    TWICE   TAKEN. 

The  next  day,  the  lord  Lewis  of  Spain  called  to  him  the  viscount  de 
Rohan,  the  bishop  of  Lfion,  sir  Herv^  de  L^on,  and  the  commander 
of  the  Genoese,  to  have  their  advice  what  was  to  be  done  ;  for  the? 


'  IjO  CoDQtiet,  a  st^ftpoft  to^n  in  Brittanv  five  lewiues  from  Brest. 
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aaw  how  strong  the  town  of  Hennebon  was,  and  that  succors  had 
arrived  there,  particularly  those  archers  who  had  always  discomfited 
them.  If  they  remained  longer,  it  wcild  be  but  lost  time  ;  for  there 
wae  not  the  smallest  appearance  that  tney  could  gain  an  advantage ; 
they  therefore  vssolved  to  decamp  on  the  morrow,  and  make  for 
Aurai,  which  the  lord  Charles  was  besieging.  They  broke  up  their 
huts  and  tents,  and  set  off,  as  they  had  before  determined  :  the  towns- 
people, pursuing  them  with  hootings,  and  attempting  to  harass  their 
rear,  were  driven  back,  and  lost  some  of  their  men  before  they  could 
reenter  the  town.  When  the  lord  Lewis  of  Spain  was  come  to 
lord  Charles  with  his  army  and  baggage,  he  explained  to  him  the 
reasons  why  he  had  quitted  the  siege  of  Hennebon.  It  was  then 
determined,  by  a  full  and  long  council,  that  the  lord  Lewis  should 
march  to  besiege  the  good  town  of  Dinant,  which  was  only  defended 
by  a  palisade  and  ditch.  During  his  march,  he  passed  near  an  old 
castle  called  Conqufit,  in  which  the  countess  had  placed  as  governor, 
a  Norman  knight  of  the  name  of  Mencon,  who  had  with  him  many 
soldiers.  The  lord  Lewis  drew  up  his  army,  and  made  an  assault 
upon  it,  which  was  very  sharp,  and  lasted  until  midnight ;  for  those 
within  defended  themselves  well.  Finding  he  then  could  not  do 
more,  he  lay  with  his  men  before  it,  and  renewed  the  attack  on  the 
morrow.  The  assailants  came  quite  close  up  to  the  walls,  for  the 
ditch  was  not  deep,  and  made  a  large  breach  in  them;  through 
which  they  entered,  and  put  all  to  death,  except  the  governor,  whom 
they  made  prisoner.  They  appointed  another  in  his  room,  and  left 
with  him  sixty  soldiers  to  guard  it.  Then  the  lord  Lewis  departed, 
and  marched  to  lay  siege  to  Dinant. 

The  countess  of  Montfort,  upon  hearing  that  the  lord  Lewis  of 
Spain  was  with  his  army  before  Conqu^t,  sent  for  sir  Walter  Manny 
and  his  brethren  at  arms,  and  told  them,  that  if  they  could  break  up 
the  siege  before  this  castle,  and  discomfit  the  lord  Lewis,  they  would 
obtain  great  glory.  They  assented  to  it,  and,  on  the  morrow,  left 
Hennebon  with  so  many  volunteers  that  few  remained  behind.  They 
pushed  on  till  they  came  to  the  castle  about  noon,  and  found  there 
the  French  garrison  who,  the  evening  before,  had  conquered  it ;  upon 
which  sir  Walter  said,  he  would  not  leave  it  before  he  knew  what 
they  were  made  of,  and  how  they  got  it.  But  when  he  was  informed 
that  the  lord  Lewis  was  gone  to  besiege  Dinant,  he  was  much  grieved, 
as  he  should  not  have  an  opportunity  of  fighting  with  him.  He  and 
his  friends  made  ready  to  attack  the  castle,  and  began  the  assault  well 
covered  with  their  shields.  The  garrison,  seeing  such  a  force  coming 
against  them,  made  as  good  a  defence  as  they  were  able ;  but  the 
attack  was  very  severe,  and  the  archers  came  so  close  that  they  dis- 
covered the  breach  through  which  the  castle  had  been  gained  the 
preceding  evening.  They  also  entered  by  this  breach,  and  killed  all 
within,  except  ten,  whom  some  knights  took  under  their  protection. 
They  then  returned  to  Hennebon,  for  they  did  not  think  it  safe  to  be 
at  too  great  a  distance  from  it,  and  left  the  castle  of  Conqufit  without 
any  garrison,  for  they  saw  that  it  could  make  no  resistance. 


CHAPTER    LXXXIII. 

THE  LORD  LEWIS  TAKES  THE  TOWNS  OF  DINAKT  AND  GTJERRANDE. 

To  return  now  to  the  lord  Lewis ;  he  quartered  his  army  in  haste 
all  round  the  town  of  Dinant,  and  ordered  boats  and  vessels  to  be  im- 
mediately prepared,  that  he  might  attack  it  by  sea  as  well  as  by  land. 
When  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  which  was  only  defended  by  a 
palisade,  saw  this,  they  were  much  frightened,  both  great  and  small, 
for  their  lives  and  fortunes  :  on  the  fourth  day  after  the  army  had  en- 
camped before  it,  they  surrendered,  in  spite  of  their  governor,  sir 
Reginald  de  Guingamp,  whom  they  murdered  in  the  market-place, 
because  he  would  not  consent  to  it.  After  the  surrender  of  the  town, 
*hen  the  lord  Lewis  had  received  the  homage  and  fealty  of  the  citi- 
;ens,  he  tarried  there  two  days,  and  gave  them  for  governor  sir  Ge- 
rard de  Maulin,  whom  he  had  found  there  prisoner,  and  the  lord  Peter 
Portebcc'.if,  as  his  colleague.  He  then  marched  toward  a  large  town, 
situated  upon  the  sea  coast,  called  Guerrande.  He  besieged  it  on  the 
land  side,  and  found  at  Croisic  a  great  many  boats  and  ships  full  of 
wine,  which  merchants  had  brought  thither,  from  Poictou  and  Ro- 
chelle,  for  sale.  The  merchants  soon  sold  their  wine,  but  they  were 
badly  paid  for  it :  the  lord  Lewis  seized  these  vessels,  in  which  he  em- 
barked men-at-arms,  with  some  of  the  Genoese  and  Spaniards,  and 
assailed  the  town  on  the  morrow,  by  sea  and  land.  It  was  so  ill 
fortified  that  it  could  not  make  any  defence  :  it  therefore  was  soon 
taken  by  storm,  and  pillaged  without  mercy.  Men,  women,  and 
children  were  put  to  the  sword,  and  fine  churches  sacrilegiously  burnt : 
at  which  the  lord  Lewis  was  so  much  enraged,  that  he  immediately 
ordered  twenty-four  of  the  most  active  to  be  hanged  and  strangled 
upon  the  spot.  The  booty  they  gained  there  was  immense,  every 
one  got  as  much  as  he  could  carry  ;  for  the  town  was  very  rich,  from 
Its  great  trade.  After  they  had  taken  this  town  of  Guerrande,  they 
were  uncertain  which  way  they  should  proceed  to  gain  more  :  the 
lord  Lewis  therefore,  in  company  with  sir  Antony  Doria  and  some 
other  Genoese  and  Spaniards,  embarked  in  the  vessels  they  had  seized, 
and  sailed  to  seek  adventures  at  sea.  The  viscount  of  Rohan,  the 
bishop  of  L^on,  sir  Herv^  de  Lfion  his  nephew,  and  the  others,  re- 
turned to  the  army  of  the  lord  Charles,  which  was  lying  before  Aurai. 
fhev  found  there  a  crrent  many  lords  and  knights  newly  arrived  from 


France  ;  such  as  sir  Lewis  of  Poictiers,  count  de  Valence,  the  count 
d'Auxerre,  the  count  de  Porcien,  the  count  de  Joigny,  the  count  de 
Boulogne,  and  many  others,  whom  king  Philip  had  sent  to  their  as- 
sistance ;  some  had  come  as  volunteers,  to  see  the  lord  Charles,  and 
to  serve  under  him.  The  strong  castle  of  Aurai  was  not  yet  won ; 
but  there  was  so  severe  a  famine  in  it,  that  for  the  last  seven  daya 
they  had  eaten  nothing  but  horse  flesh.  Lord  Charles  would  grant 
them  no  other  conditions,  than  that  they  should  surrender  themselves 
for  him  to  do  with  them  as  he  thought  proper.  When  they  saw,  there, 
fore,  that  they  could  not  expect  anything  but  death,  they  issued  out  by 
God's  will  silently  in  the  night,  and  passed  through  one  of  the  wings 
of  the  enemy's  army.  Some  few  were  perceived,  and  killed :  but 
sir  Henry  de  Spinefort  and  his  brother  Oliver  saved  themselves  ;  they 
escaped  through  a  little  wood  hard  by,  and  came  to  the  countess  in 
Hennebon.  Thus  the  lord  Charles  conquered  the  castle  of  Aurai, 
after  having  lain  more  than  ten  weeks  before  it.  He  had  it  put  in 
good  repair,  well  supplied  with  men-at-arms,  and  all  sorts  of  provis- 
ions ;  he  then  set  out  with  his  army  to  besiege  the  town  of  Vannes, 
which  was  commanded  by  sir  Geofiry  de  Malestroit,  and  encamped 
all  round  it.  On  the  morrow,  some  Bretons  and  soldiers,  that  lay  in 
the  town  of  Ploermel,  issued  forth  in  hopes  of  gain ;  they  fell  upon 
the  army  of  lord  Charles,  and  gave  them  an  alert ;  but  they  were 
surrounded  by  the  enemy,  lost  many  of  their  men,  and  the  rest  who 
fled  were  pursued  as  far  as  the  gates  of  Ploermel,  which  is  near  to 
Vannes.  When  they  were  returned  from  this  pursuit,  they  made, 
that  same  day,  so  violent  an  assault  on  the  town  of  Vannes,  that  they 
took  by  storm  the  barriers,  and  one  of  the  gates  of  the  town  :  there 
the  conflict  became  more  violent,  and  many  were  killed  on  both  sides. 
It  ended  with  the  night,  when  a  truce  was  agreed  upon,  to  last  all 
the  next  day.  The  citizens  assembled  together  to  consult  if  they 
should  surrender  or  not ;  and,  on  the  morrow,  they  determined  to 
surrender,  in  spite  of  their  governor,  who,  when  he  saw  this,  got  se- 
cretly out  of  the  town,  during  their  conferences,  and  went  away  to 
Hennebon.  The  conference  ended  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  lord 
Charles  and  the  lords  of  France  entered  the  city,  where  they  remained 
five  days,  and  then  set  out  to  besiege  another  town  called  Carhaix. 


CHAPTER  LXXXIV. 


SIR  WALTER  MANNY  DEFEATS  THE  LORD  LEWIS  OF  SPAIN,  AT  Qmjin'ERLE. 

When  the  lord  Lewis  of  Spain  had  embarked  with  his  company 
at  the  port  of  Courrande,  they  sailed  toward  Lower  Brittany,  and 
came  to  the  port  of  Quimperlfi,  which  is  near  to  Quimpercorentin  and 
St.  Mah6.  They  disembarked,  and  began  to  pillage  and  destroy  the 
country ;  where  they  found  a  great  deal  of  riches,  which  they  carried 
to  their  vessels,  and  then  set  off"  to  do  the  same  in  other  parts,  not 
finding  any  to  oppose  them.  As  soon  as  this  news  was  brought  to 
sir  Walter  Manny  and  sir  Amauri  de  Clisson,  they  had  a  great  desire 
to  go  after  them  ;  and  having  opened  themselves  on  this  subject  to 
sir  Yves  de  Tresiquidi,  the  governor  of  Guingamp,  the  lord  of  Lan- 
dreman,  sir  William  de  Cadoudal,  the  two  brothers  de  Spinefort,  and 
to  all  the  other  knights  at  Hennebon,  they  consented  cheerfully  to 
follow  them. 

They  immediately  set  off,  embarking  vfith  tnem  three  thousand 
archers,  and  never  slackened  sail  until  they  came  to  the  port  where 
the  vessels  of  the  lord  Lewis  were.  They  entered  the  harbor,  killeii 
all  those  who  guarded  the  vessels,  and  were  astonishfed  at  the  quan. 
tity  of  riches  they  found  in  them.  They  then  disembarked,  and  wen 
to  many  places,  burning  the  houses  and  villages.  Having  dividei. 
themselves  into  three  divisions  out  of  prudence,  the  more  readily  tc 
find  their  enemies,  and  leaving  three  hundred  archers  to  guard  the 
vessels  and  the  riches  they  had  taken,  they  set  out  after  them  by  dif- 
ferent roads.  News  of  this  event  was  soon  carried  to  the  lord  Lewis 
of  Spain,  who  collected  his  army  together,  and  began  his  retreat  with 
great  speed  toward  his  vessels  ;  but,  meeting  with  one  of  the  three 
divisions,  he  saw  he  must  fight,  and  put  a  good  countenance  upon  it 
He  made  many  knights  upon  the  occasion,  especially  his  nephew 
named  Alphohso.  When  the  lord  Lewis  and  his  party  made  their 
first  onset,  it  was  so  brilliant,  numbers  were  unhorsed ;  and  they  would 
have  carried  the  day,  if  the  other  two  divisions  had  not  come  up, 
alarmed  by  the  noise  and  cries  of  the  country  people.  The  attack 
was  then  very  serious,  and  the  English  archers  performed  so  well,  thai 
the  Genoese  and  Spaniards  were  discomfited,  almost  all  being  killed 
or  wounded  ;  for  the  country  people  pursued  them  with  stones  and 
slings,  so  that  the  lord  Lewis  had  difficulty  to  escape,  very  badly 
wounded.  He  fled  toward  his  vessels  :  and  of  the  six  thousand, 
which  his  ai-my  consisted  of,  he  did  not  save  more  than  about  three 
hundred  :  he  left  dead  his  nephew,  whom  he  much  loved.  When  he 
came  to  his  ships,  he  was  prevented  from  entering  them  by  those 
archers  who  remained  to  guard  the  fleet.  He  then  embarked,  in  the 
greatest  haste,  on  board  a  vessel  called  a  lique,  with  as  many  of  his> 
people  as  he  could  collect  together,  and  escaped  with  all  possible 
expedition.  . 

As  soon  as  sir  Walter  Manny  and  his  party  were  come  to  the  fleet, 
in  pursuit  of  the  lord  Lewis,  they  embarked  on  board  the  first  ves- 
sels they  found  ready,  and  hoisting  every  sail,  made  after  him,  leaving 
those  of  the  country  to  take  care  of  what  remained  of  his  army,  to 
revenge  themselves,  and  recover  what  they  had  been  robbed  of    Sii 
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Walter  and  his  company  had  a  favorable  wind  ;  but,  though  they 
were  within  sight,  all  the  time,  of  the  lord  Lewis,  they  could  not 
come  up  with  him.  His  mariners  made  such  exertions  that  they  got 
into  the  port  ofRedon,  where  he  immediately  landed,  with  all  those 
who  had  escaped :  having  entered  the  town,  he  madeno  longstaythere, 
for  the  English  had  disembarked,  and  were  close  after,  to  fight  with 
him  ;  so  he  hastened  away,  mounted  upon  such  horses  as  he  could 
borrow  in  the  town,  and  made  for  Rennes,  which  was  not  far  oflf. 
Those  who  could  not  get  any  were  obliged  to  do  as  well  as  they 
could,  and  follow  their  companions  on  foot.  Many  were  so  tired  and 
badly  mounted,  that  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies.  The 
lurd  Lewis,  however,  made  such  speed  that  he  got  into  Rennes';  and 
die  English  and  Bretons  returned  to  Redon,  where  they  reposed 
tliemselves  that  night.  On  the  morrow  they  embarked,  in  order  to 
return  to  the  countess,  their  lady,  at  Hennebon  ;  but  they  had  con- 
trary winds,  which  forced  them  to  land  about  three  leagues  from  the 
town  of  Dinant.  They  advanced  into  the  country,  destroying  it  as 
they  marched,  and  taking  what  horses  they  could  lay  hands  on  ;  so 
that  some  were  mounted  without  saddles  or  bridles,  and  went  for- 
ward until  they  came  to  Roche  Perion ;  when  sir  Walter  Manny 
addressing  his  companions,  said,  "  Gentlemen,  I  should  like  much 
to  attack  this  strong  castle,  all  fatigued  as  I  am,  if  I  had  any  to  assist 
me,  to  see  if  we  could  not  conquer  it."  The  other  knights  replied, 
"  Go  on,  sir,  boldly;  we  will  follow  you  until  death."  They  then 
all  set  forward  to  the  assault  of  the  castle.  The  captain  of  it  was 
Girard  de  Maulin ;  the  same  who  had  been  prisoner  at  Dinant,  as 
before  related  :  he  armed  his  people,  and  placing  them  upon  the  bat- 
tlements and  other  parts  of  the  defence,  without  sheltering  himself 
behind  them,  prepared  for  the  assault.  It  was  very  sharp  and  peril- 
ous ;  among  many  who  were  severely  wounded  were,  sir  John  Bo- 
teler  of  Warrington,  and  sir  Matthew  Trelawney  ;  insomuch  that 
they  were  obliged  to  be  carried  off,  and  laid  in  a  field,  with  the  other 
wounded. 


CHAPTER   LXXXV. 

SIR    WALTER   MANNY    TAKES    THE    CASTLE    OF    GOY   LA  ■  FORET. 

This  Girard  de  Maulin  had  a  brother  of  the  name  of  Ren^  de 
Maulin,  who  was  captain  of  another  little  fort,  called  Faouet,  situated 
at  least  half  a  league  from  Roche  Perion.  When  Renfi  heard  that 
the  English  and  Bretons  were  attacking  his  brother,  he  armed  forty 
of  his  companions,  and  set  out  for  Roche  Perion,  to  adventure  his 
own  person,  and  to  see  if  by  any  means  he  could  give  aid  to  his 
brother.  Rene  therefore  came  suddenly  upon  those  knights  and 
squires,  who  lay  wounded  in  the  field,  attended  by  their  servants  ; 
and  falling  upon  them,  made  them  prisoners,  and  drove  them  before 
him  to  Faouet,  wounded  as  they  were.  Some  of  their  attendants 
fled  to  sir  Walter  Manny,  who  was  eagerlv  engaged  at  the  assault ; 
when  they  had  informed  him  what  had  happened  he  put  an  end  to 
it,  and  with  all  his  company  hastened  toward  Faouet,  in  order  to 
overtake  those  who  were  carrying  his  friends  away  prisoners ;  but, 
with  all  his  speed,  he  was  not  in  time  to  hinder  Ren6  from  entering 
his  castle  with  them. 

When  the  English  and  Bretons  had  come  there,  they  directly  made 
an  assault,  tired  as  they  were  ;  but  they  did  little,  for  the  garrison 
defended  themselves  valiantly,  and  the  night  was  far  advanced.  They 
lay  before  it  that  night,  in  order  to  renew  the  assault  the  next  day. 
Girard  de  Maulin  was  soon  informed  of  what  was  passing,  and 
mounting  his  horse,  set  out  alone  for  Dinant,  where  he  arrived  a 
little  before  daybreak.  He  related  to  the  lord  Peter  Porteboeuf, 
governor  of  Dinant,  the  cause  of  his  coming ;  who,  when  it  was  day, 
summoned  all  the  citizens  to  the  town-hall.  Girard  de  Maulin  then 
so  eloquently  displayed  the  reasons  of  his  arrival,  that  the  citizens 
and  soldiers  were  unanimous  to  assist  him.  All  sorts  of  people  im- 
mediately armed  themselves,  and  set  off  toward  Faouet  in  the  best 
manner  they  could;  in  all,  they  were  six  thousand  persons  at  least. 
Sir  Walter  Manny  was  informed  of  this  by  a.  spy ;  and  calling  a 
council  of  his  companions,  they  considered  it  would  be  best  for  them 
to  retreat  toward  Hennebon ;  for  their  situation  would  be  very  dan- 
gerous, if  those  from  Dinant  should  attack  them  on  one  side,  and  the 
army  of  the  lord  Charies  of  Blois  on  the  other  :  they  might  be  sur- 
rounded and  taken  prisoners  or  slain.  They  therefore  judged  it 
most  expedient,  for  the  present,  to  leave  their  friends  in  prison,  and 
gave  up  all  thoughts  of  assisting  them  till  a  better  opportunity  should 
offer. 

As  they  were  returning  to  Hennebon,  they  passed  near  a  castle, 
called  Goy  la  Forfet,  which  a  fortnight  before,  had  surrendered  itself 
to  the  lord  Charles.  Sir  Walter  told  his  companions,  he  would  not  ad- 
vance a  step  farther,  in  spite  of  his  fatigue,  until  he  had  made  an  assault 
on  this  fort,and  seen  who  were  within  it.  Then  hanging  his  target  to 
his  neck,  he  galloped  up  to  the  barriers  and  ditch  of  the  castle,  the 
English  and  Bretons  following  liiin.  The  attack  was  sharp,  and  those 
■lithin  defended  themselves  vigorously.  Sir  Herv^  de  L^on  and  sir 
liuy  de  Goy  were  with  the  lord  Charies  before  Carhaix.  The  as- 
•ault  lasting  some  time,  sir  Walter  encouraged  his  men,  by  posting 
•limself  at  their  head  in  the  most  dangerous  situations  ;  the  archers 
ihot  so  dexterously,  that  those  within  the  castle  dared  not  show  them- 
selves. Sir  Walter  and  his  party  made  such  exertions,  that  the 
litcK.i  or.  nno  oirlp  were  filled  with  straw  and  wpod,  so  that  they 


could  approach  the  walls ;  in  which,  with  mallets  and  pick-axes 
they  made  an  opening  six  feet  wide.  They  then  entered  througl 
this  opening,  took  the  castle  by  storm,  and  slew  all  that  were  within 
They  remained  there  that  night ;  on  the  morrow  they  cimtinued  thcii 
march,  and  arrived  at  Hennebon.* 


CHAPTER    LXXXVI. 

THE    LORD   CHARLES    DE   ELOIS    TAKES   THE   TOWN   OF    CARHAIX.t 

When  the  countess  of  Montfort  was  informed  of  the  return  of  the 
English  and  Bretons,  she  went  out  to  meet  them,  and  most  nobly 
thanked  them  with  kisses  and  embraces  ;  she  gave  a  grand  dinner 
and  entertainment  to  all  the  knights  and  squires  of  renown.  At  this 
period,  the  lord  Charles  had  conquered  the  town  of  Vannes,  and  was 
besieging  Carhaix.  The  countess  and  sir  Walter  Manny  sent  spe. 
cial  messengers  to  king  Edward,  to  inform  him  how  the  lord  Charles 
of  Blois,  and  the  lords  of  France,  had  recaptured  Rennes,  Vannca 
and  many  other  large  towns  and  castles  in  Brittany  ;  and  dim  nnlea. 
there  were  succors  speedily  sent,  thsy  would  gain  the  remainder  <• 
that  duchy.  The  embassadors  set  t^-.i  from  Hennebon,  and  arnveu 
at  Cornwall,  whence  they  journeyud  toward  Windsor. 

We  will  now  return  to  lord  Chaiies  of  Blois,  who  had  so  pressed 
the  town  of  Carhaix  by  his  attacks  and  his  engines,  that  it  was  sur- 
rendered to  him,  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  inhabitants  being  pre. 
served.  He  pardoned  what  was  past,  and  the  inhabitants  swore 
homage  and  fealty  to  him,  acknowledging  him  for  their  true  lord. 
Lord  Charles  placed  new  officers  in  the  town,  and  remained  there  . 
with  the  lords  of  France,  to  recruit  themselves  and  the  army.  He 
held  a  council  upon  marching  to  Hennebon,  which  being  determined 
on,  they  besieged  it  as  closely  as  they  were  able.  That  town  was 
veiy  well  provided  with  men,  provisions,  and  ammunition. 

The  lord  Lewis  of  Spain  came  to  these  lords  the  fourth  day  after 
they  had  begun  the  siege :  he  had  remained  at  Rennes  six  weeks,  in 
order  to  have  his  wounds  properly  attended  to  and  cured.  They 
were  rejoiced  to  see  him,  as  he  was  much  esteemed  by  these  noble 
men.  The  French  army  increased  every  day ;  for  as  great  numbers 
of  barons  and  knights  were  daily  returning  from  the  king  of  Spain 
(who  at  that  time  was  at  war  with  the  king  of  Granada  and  the  Sara- 
cens,) in  passing  through  Poitou,  hearing  of  this  war  in  Brittany,  they 
turned  their  steps  thither.  The  lord  Charles  had  erected  fifteen  oi 
sixteen  large  engines  before  Hennebon,  which  threw  great  stones 
over  the  walls  into  the  town :  but  those  within  were  not  much  alarmed 
at  them,  for  they  had  taken  every  precaution  to  shelter  themselves 
against  their  effects  :  they  frequently  came  to  the  walls  and  battle, 
meuts,  and,  by  way  of  joke,  kept  rubbing  them,  crying  out,  "  Go 
your  ways,  and  seek  your  friends  who  are  sleeping  in  the  plains  of 
Quimperld ;"  which  vexed  mightily  the  lord  Lewis  of  Spain  and  the 
Genoese. 

CHAPTER    LXXXVII. 

SIR  JOHN   BOTELER  AND   SIR   MATTHEW  TRELAWNEY  ARE   RESCUED   FROM 
DEATH. 

The  lord  Lewis  of  Spain  came  one  day  into  the  tent  of  lord  Charles 
of  Blois,  where  were  numbers  of  the  French  nobility,  and  requested 
of  him  a  boon  for  all  the  services  he  had  done  him,  and  as  a  recom- 
pense for  them.  The  lord  Charles  promised  to  grant  whatever  he 
should  ask,  as  he  held  himself  under  many  obligations  to  him. 
Upon  which  the  lord  Lewis  desired  that  the  two  prisoners,  sir  John 
Boteler  and  sir  Matthew  Trelawney,  who  were  in  the  prison  of  the 
castle  of  Fouet,  might  be  sent  for,  and  delivered  up  to  him,  to  do 
with  them  as  should  please  him  best.  "  This  is  the  boon  I  ask ;  for 
they  have  discomfited,  pursued,  and  wounded  me,  have  also  slain  the 
lord  Alphonso  my  nephew,  and  I  have  no  other  way  to  be  revenged 
on  them  than  to  have  them  beheaded  in  sight  of  their  friends  who 
are  shut  up  in  Hennebon."  The  lord  Charles  was  much  amazed  at 
this  request,  and  replied,  "  I  will  certainly  give  you  the  prisoners, 
since  you  have  asked  for  them ;  but  you  will  be  very  cruel  and  much 
to  blame  if  you  put  to  death  two  such  valiant  men  ;  and  our  enemies 
will  have  an  equal  right  to  do  the  same  to  any  of  our  friends  whom 
they  may  capture,  for  we  are  not  clear  what  may  happen  to  any  one 
of  us  every  day.  I  therefore  entreat,  dear  sir  and  sweet  cousin,  that 
you  would  be  better  advised."  Lord  Lewis  said,  that  if  he  did  not 
keep  his  promise,  he  would  quit  the  ai-my,  and  never  serve  or  love 
him  so  long  as  he  lived.  When  the  lord  Charles  saw  that  he  must 
comply,  he  sent  off  messengers  to  the  castle  of  Faouet,  who  returnee! 
with  the  two  prisoners,  and  carried  them  to  the  tent  of  lord  Charles. 
Neither  prayers  nor  entreaties  could  prevail  on  lord  Lewis  to  desisi 
from  his  purpose  of  having  them  beheaded  after  dinner,  so  much  was 
he  enraged  against  them. 

All  the  conversation,  and  everything  that  pasted  between  the  lord 
Charles  and  lord  Levds,  relative  to  these  two  prisoners,  was  told  to 
sir  Walter  Manny  and  sir  Amauri  de  Clisson  by  friends  and  spies. 


*  I  suspect,  although  the  historion  of  Brittany  copies  Froissart  exactly,  that  La  Roche 
Perion  must  be  Rosperden,  which  is  in  Bleau's  map  of  Brittany ;  and  Berne:^  calls  il 
Rosternan ;  but  1  cannot  find  anywhere  this  Dinan,  for  Dinan  le  Sauveur  is  in  the  dio 
ceae  of  St.  Malo,  which  must  have  been  too  tar  off.  There  is  much  confusion  in  thv 
names  of  places. 

Carhaix,  B  town  in  the  diocese  of  Cluimpei. 
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who  represented  the  danger  in  which  the  two  knights  were.  They 
bethought  themselves  what  was  best  to  be  done,  but,  after  consider- 
ing different  schemes,  could  fix  on  none  :  at  last  sir  Walter  said, 
"  Gentlemen,  it  would  do  us  great  honor  if  we  could  rescue  these 
two  knights :  if  we  adventure  it,  and  should  fail,  king  Edward  would 
hold  himself  obliged  to  us ;  and  all  wise  men  who  may  hear  of  it  in 
times  to  come,  will  thank  us,  and  say  that  we  had  done  our  duty.  I 
will  tell  you  my  plan,  and  you  are  able  to  undertake  it ;  for  I  think 
we  are  bound  to  risk  our  lives  in  endeavoring  to  save  those  of  two 
such  gallant  knights.  I  propose,  therefore,  if  it  be  agreeable  to  you, 
that  wc  arm  immediately,  and  form  ourselves  into  two  divisions : 
one  shall  set  off,  as  soon  after  dinner  as  possible,  by  this  gate,  and 
draw  up  near  the  ditch,  to  skirmish  with  and  alarm  the  enemy :  who, 
you  may  believe,  will  sooi  muste^-  to  that  part;  and,  if  you  please, 
you,  sir  Amauri  de  Glisson,  shall  have  the  command  of  it,  and  shall 
take  with  you  a  thousand  good  archers,  to  make  those  that  may  come 
to  you  retreat  back  again,  and  three  hundred  men-at-arms.  I  will 
have  with  me  a  hundred  of  my  companions,  and  five  hundred  archers, 
and  will  sally  out  at  the  postern  on  the  opposite  side  privately,  and 
coming  behind  them,  will  fall  upon  their  camp,  which  we  shall  find 
unguarded.  I  will  take  with  me  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
road  to  lord  Charles's  tent,  where  the  two  prisoners  are,  and  will 
make  for  that  part  of  the  camp.  I  can  assure  you,  that  I  and  my 
companions  will  do  everything  in  our  power  to  bring  back  in  safety 
these  two  knights,  if  if  please  God." 

This  proposal  was  agreeable  to  all ;  and  they  directly  separated, 
*o  arm  and  prepare  themselves.  About  the  hour  of  dinner,  sir 
^mauri  and  his  party  set  off;  and  having  had  the  principal  gate  of 
Hennebon  opened  for  them,  which  led  to  tlie  road  that  went  straight 
to  the  army  of  lord  Charles,  they  rushed  forward,  making  great  cries 
and  noise,  to  the  tents  and  huts,  which  they  cut  down,  and  killed  all 
that  came  in  their  way.  The  enemy  was  much  alarmed,  and,  putting 
themselves  in  motion,  got  armed  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  advanced 
toward  the  English  and  Bretons,  who  received  them  very  warmly. 
The  skirmish  was  sharp,  and  many  on  each  side  were  slain.  When 
sir  Amauri  perceived  that  almost  the  whole  of  the  army  was  in 
motion,  and  drawn  out,  he  retreated  very  handsomely,  fighting  all 
the  time,  to  the  barriers  of  the  town,  when  he  suddenly  halted :  then 
the  archers,  who  had  been  posted  on  each  side  of  the  ditch  before- 
hand, made  such  good  use  of  their  bows,  that  the  engagement  was 
very  hot,  and  all  the  army  ran  thither,  except  the  servants.  During 
this  time,  sir  Walter  Manny  with  his  company  issued  out  privily  by 
the  postern,  and  making  a  circuit,  caine  upon  the  rear  of  the  enemy's 
camp :  they  were  not  perceived  by  any  one,  for  all  were  gone  to  the 
skirmish  upon  the  ditch.  Sir  Walter  made  straight  for  the  tent  of 
lord  Charles,  where  he  found  the  two  knights,  sir  John  Boteler  and 
sir  Matthew  Trelawney,  whom  he  immediately  mounted  upon  two 
coutsers  which  he  had  ordered  to  be  brought  for  them,  and,  returning 
aa  fast  as  possible,  entered  Hennebon  by  the  same  way  as  he  sallied 
forth.  The  countess  came  to  see  them,  and  received  them  with  great 
joy.  The  English  and  Bretons  continued  still  fighting  at  the  barriers, 
where  they  gave  their  enemies  sufficient  employment. 

News  was  soon  brought  to  the  nobles  of  France,  that  the  two 
knights  had  been  rescued ;  which,  when  the  lord  Lewis  heard,  he 
was  sorely  disappointed,  and  inquired  the  way  the  English  and  Bre- 
tons, who  had  rescued  them,  had  taken  :  they  informed  him,  that  they 
had  immediately  returned,  and  were  probably, now  in  Hennebon. 
The  lord  Lewis,  upon  this,  left  the  assault,  and  retired  to  his  tent  in 
despite  ;  and  all  the  rest  of  the  army  began  to  retreat  from  the  bar- 
riers. In  this  combat,  two  knights  of  the  countess's  were  captured, 
who  had  adventured  too  far ;  the  lord  of  Landreraan  and  the  governor 
of  Guingamp ;  which  gave  the  lord  Charles  much  pleasure.  They 
were  carried  to  his  tent,  where  they  were  so  effectually  talked  to,  that 
tliey  turned  on  his  side,  and  swore  homage  and  fealty  to  him. 

Three  days  after,  there  was  a  council  of  all  the  nobles  held  in 
ord  Charles's  tent,  to  consider  what  was  best  to  be  done  ;  for  they 
saw  that  the  town  and  castle  of  Hennebon  was  too  well  provided 
witli  men  and  provisions  for  them  to  expect  to  make  any  impression 
there ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  country  round  about  was  so  destroyed 
that  they  had  difficulty  in  finding  forage  :  winter  was  also  approach- 
ing. They  therefore  determined  to  separate ;  and  they  earnestly 
advised  lord  Charles  to  place  sufficient  garrisons,  with  able  and  val- 
iant captains,  in  all  the  castles  and  towns  he  had  taken,  to  prevent 
his  enemies  from  reconquering  them :  they  agreed,  that  if  any  person 
should  interfere,  and  propose  a  truce,  to  last  until  Whitsuntide,  they 
A'ould  readily  consent  to  it. 


CHAPTER   LXXXVIII. 

LORD    CHARLES    OJ    BLOIS    TAKES    THE   TOWN    AND    CASTLE    OF    JUGON.* 

All  the  army  agreed  to  what  this  council  had  determined  upon ; 
Tor  it  was  between  the  feasts  of  St.  Reiny  and  All  Saints  1342 :  they 
then  separated,  and  went  each  to  his  countiy.  Lord  Charles  marched 
to  Carhaix,  and  took  with  him  all  the  barons  of  Brittany  that  were 
of  his  party.  He  also  kept  with  him  many  of  the  Freijch  nobles,  to 
advise  with  and  consult.     While  he  was  in  Carhaix,  settling  and 


ordering  his  different  garrisons  to  their  posts,  it  happened  that  a  rich 
citizen  and  great  merchant  of  the  town  of  Jugon  was  met  by  hie 
marshal,  sir  Robert  de  Beuvais,*  whom  he  captured,  and  brought  to 
lord  Charles  in  the  town  of  Carhaix.  This  citizen  provided  all  the 
purveyances  for  the  countess  of  Montfort,  in  the  town  of  Jugon  and 
elsewhere,  and  was  much  beloved  and  esteemed  in  that  town,  which 
is  well  inclosed  and  finely  situated :  the  castle  is  also  handsome  and 
strong  He  was  very  much  afraid  of  being  put  to  death,  and  beggeiil 
that  he  might  be  allowed  to  pay  for  his  ransom.  To  make  short  of 
it,  the  loid  Charles  had  him  so  often  examined  on  different  subjects, 
that  at  last  he  agreed  to  betray  the  town  of  Jugon  to  him,  and  en. 
gaged  to- deliver  one  of  the  gates  of  it  at  a  certain  time  in  tlie  night , 
for  he  was  so  much  respected  in  the  town,  that  he  had  the  keeping 
of  the  keys ;  and,  to  give  security  for  his  promise,  he  left  his  son  as 
hostage  for  him.  Lord  Charles  promised  to  give  him  five  hundred 
livers  of  yearly  rent. 

The  day  fixed  for  the  opening  of  the  gate  of  Jugon  arrived,  and 
lord  Charles  entered  the  town  at  midnight,  with  a  large  force.  The 
watch  of  the  castle,  perceiving  this,  gave  the  alarm,  and  cried  out, 
"  Treason !  treason  !"  The  inhabitants,  not  suspecting  anything, 
began  to  stir ;  and,  when  they  saw  that  their  town  was  lost,  they  ran 
in  crowds  toward  the  castle.  The'  citizen  who  had  betrayed  them 
ran  thither  also,  in  order  to  hide  his  treachery.  As  soon  as  it  was 
day,  lord  Charles  and  his  party  entered  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants, 
to  repose  themselves ;  and  took  whatever  they  pleased.  When  he 
saw  that  the  castle  waS  so  strong  and  full  of  citizens,  he  declared  he . 
would  never  quit  the  place,  until  he  should  have  possession  of  it. 
The  governor,  sir  Girard  de  Rochefort,  and  the  citizens,  soon  found 
out  they  had  been  betrayed ;  they  seized,  therefore,  the  traitor,  and 
hung  him  on  the  battlements,  on  the  outside  of  the  walls  of  the  castle. 
Having  received  notice  of  the  lord  Charles's  declaration,  that  he  would 
not  depart  until  he  had  gained  the  castle,  and  finding  that  they  had 
not  provisions  for  more  than  ten  days,  they  consented  to  surrender  it, 
upon  having  their  lives  spared,  and  the  remnant  of  their  chattels  re- 
stored to  them.  This  was  granted ;  and  they  swore  homage  and 
fealty  to  lord  Charles,  who  continued  the  same  sir  Girard  de  Roche, 
fort  governor  of  it,  having  reinforced  the  town  and  castle  with  men 
and  provisions.  While  these  things  were  passing,  some  prudent  and 
wise  men  in  Brittany  were  busy  in  proposing  a  truce  between  the 
lord  Charles  of  Blois  and  tlie  countess  of  Montfort,  who  consented 
to  it,  as  did  all  her  allies :  for  the  king  of  England  had  advised  them 
so  to  do,  by  the  messengers  which  came  to  him  from  the  countess 
and  sir  Walter  Manny.  As  soon  as  this  truce  was  concluded,  the 
countess  of  Montfort  embarked,  and  passed  over  to  England 


CHAPTER  LXXXIX. 

THE   KING    OF   ENGLAND    MAKES    OBEAT    FEASTS   AMD    TOUKNAMENTS   AT 
LONDON,    THROUGH   AFFECTION   FOR   THE   COUNTESS    OF   SALISBURY. 

It  has  been  related  in  the  foregoing  parts  of  this  history,  how  the 
king  of  England  had  great  wars  in  many  distant  parts  and  countries, 
and  that  he  maintained  everywhere  armies  and  garrisons  at  a  heavy 
expense :  that  is  to  say,  in  Picardy,  Normandy,  Gascony,  Poitou, 
Saintonge,  Brittany,  and  in  Scotland.  You  have  also  heard  how 
passionately  he  was  smitten  with  the  charms  of  the  noble  lady,  Cath. 
erine  of  Salisbury ;  insomuch  that  he  could  not  put  her  out  of  his 
mind,  for  love  reminded  him  of  her  day  and  night,  and  represented 
her  beauty  and  lively  behavior  in  such  witching  points  of  view,  thai 
he  could  think  of  nothing  else,  notwithstanding  that  the  earl  of  Sails 
bury  was  one  of  his  most  trusty  counsellors,  and  one  who  in  Englano 
had  most  loyally  served  him.  Out  of  affection  for  the  said  lady,  and 
his  desire  to  see  her,  he  ordered  a  great  feast  and  tournament  to  be 
proclaimed,  to  be  holden  in  London  the  middle  of  August.  He  sent 
his  proclamation  into  Flanders,  Hainault,  Brabant,  and  France,  pro- 
mising passports  to  all  knights  and  squires,  from  whatever  country 
they  might  come,  for  their  arrival  and  return.  He  commanded,  thai 
all  barons,  lords,  knights,  and  squires,  of  his  own  realm,  should  be 
there  without  fail,  if  they  had  any  love  for  him :  and  he  expressly 
ordered  the  eari  of  Salisbury  to  have  the  lady  his  wife  there,  with  as 
many  young  ladies  as  he  could  collect  to  attend  her.  The  earl  very 
cheerfully  complied  with  the  king's  request ;  he  thought  of  npthing 
evil ;  and  the  good  lady  dared  not  say  nay.  She  came,  however, 
much  against  her  will ;  for  she  guessed  the  reason  which  made  tlie 
king  so  earnest  for  her  attendance,  but  was  afraid  to  discover  it  to 
her  husband,  imagining,  at  the  same  time,  by  lier  conduct  and  con. 
versation,  to  make  the  king  change  his  opinion. 

There  were  at  this  feast,  which  was  very  noble  and  magnificent, 
William  earl  of  Hainault,  sir  John  his  uncle,  and  great  numbers  of 
barons  and  knights  of  high  birth :  the  dancing  and  feasting  continued 
for  the  space  of  fifteen  days.  The  lord  John,  eldest  son  of  the  vis 
countt  Beaumont  in  England,  was  killed  at  this  tournament.  He 
was  a  handsome  and  hardy  knight,  and  bore  for  arms  a  shield  azure, 
besprinkled  with  flower-de-luoes,  or,  with  a  lion  or  rampant,  and 
battoon  gules  upon  the  shield.  The  ladies  and  damsels  were  nios! 
superbly  dressed  and  ornamented,  according  to  their  different  degieo», 


*  In  the  diocese  of  tfce  St.  Pol  de  L^on.  five  leagues  from  the  sea,  \nd  seven  froai  St 
lirieux. 


"■Robert  de  Beaumanoir,  mareschal  de  Brelaene.— ffist.  de  Bretagiic. 
t  No  mentici  is  made  of  this  in  Dusdote.  and  therp  were  no  vBcounls,  but  baiT,ns  o' 
tjiat  Denud. 
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•xccpt  tlie  countess  of  Salisbury,  who  came  there  in  as  plain  attire 
Qs  possible.  She  was  not  willing  that  the  king  should  give  up  too 
much  time  to  nrlmire  her ;  for  she  had  neither  wish  nor  inclination 
II)  obev  hiin  ip  nnything  evil,  that  might  turn  out  to  her  own  or  her 


husband's  dishonor.  At  this  feast  were  Henry,  surnamed  Wiy.neek, 
earl  of  Lancaster,  sir  Henry  his  son  earl  of  Derby,  lord  Robert  d'Ar. 
tois  earl  of  Richmond,  the  earl  of  Northampton  and  Gloucester,  lin- 
ear! of  Warwick,  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  th- 
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3-1'-  .f  Hereford,  the  earl  of  Arundel,  the  earl  of  Cornwall,  the  earl 
.->(  •  .ford,  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  the  lord  Stamford,  and  many  other 
baro  6  and  knights  of  England.  The  king,  on  the  departure  of  these 
nublts,  received  letters  from  different  lords  in  the  countries  of  Gas- 
cony,  Bayonne,  Flanders,  and  from  his  great  friend  Jacob  von  Arta- 
veld.  He  also  heard  from  the  borders  of  Scotland,  from  the  lord 
Roos  of  Hamlake  and  lord  Percy,  and  the  lord  Edward  Baliol,  who 
was  governor  of  Berwick,  that  the  Scots  kept  the  truce,  which  had 
been  agreed  to  last  year  between  the  English  and  Scots,  very  indif- 
"erently ;  and  that  they  bad  issued  o»t  proclamations  for  assembling 
a  large  force,  but  he  was  uncertain  to  what  part  they  would  direct  it. 
The  garrisons  which  he  kept  in  Poitou,  Saintonge,  la  Rochelle, 
and  the  Bourdolois,  wrote  to  inform  him  that  the  French  were  making 
great  preparations  for  war ;  and  that  as  the  truce  agreed  to  by  the 
kings  of  France  and  England,  after  the  breaking  up  of  the  siege  of 
Tonrnay,  was  near  expiring,  it  behoved  his  majesty  to  have  good 
advice.     He  answered  every  part  of  their  letters. 


CHAPTER    XC. 

THE  KING  OF  ENGLAND  SENDS  THE  LORD  ROBERT  d'ARTOIS  INTO  BRITTANY. 

During  the  sessions  of  a  parliament  held  at  London,  the  king  was 
tesirous  of  putting  everything  else  aside,  and  to  succor  the  countess 
of  Montfort,  who  at  that  time  was  on  .i  visit  to  the  queen  of  England. 
He  entreated,  therefore,  his  dear  cousin  lord  Robert  d'Artois,  that  he 
A-ould  collect  as  many  men-at-arms  and  archers  as  he  could,  and  pass 
over  with  the  countess  into  Brittany.  The  lord  Robert  made  his 
preparations,  and,  having  assembled  his  number  of  men-at-arms  and 
archers,  went  to  Southampton,  where  they  lay  a  considerable  time 
on  account  of  contrary  winds.  About  Easter,  they  embarked  and 
put  to  sea.  At  this  same  parliament,  the  barons  earnestly  advised 
the  king,  in  consideration  of  the  multitude  of  business  he  had  upon 
'  his  hands,  to  send  the  bishop  of  Lincoln  to  his  brother-in-law  tlie 
king  of  Scotland,  to  treat  for  a  firm  and  stable  truce  to  last  for  two 
ntnPT  yporp.  The  king  was  loath  to  do  it;  as  he  "as  desirous  to 
'aiTT  on  ihr  vvar  against  the  Scots  in  such  a  roanne     hat  they  them- 


selves should  request  a  truce.  His  council,  however,  witji  all  duo 
deference,  said,  that  that  would  not  be  the  most  advisable  means, 
considering  he  had  before  so  ruined  and  destroyed  that  country,  s.wi 
that  he  had,  more  important  affairs  on  his  hands  in  other  parts.  Tlicy 
added,  that  it  was  great  wisdom,  when  engaged  in  different  wars,  tc: 
pacify  one  power  by  a  truce,  another  by  fair  words,  and  make  war  on 
the  third.  The  king  was  persuaded,  by  these  and  other  reasons,  and 
begged  the  above-mentioned  prelate  to  undertake  this  mission.  Tho 
bishop  would  not  say  nay.  but  set  out  on  his  journey.  He  soon  re- 
turned without  doing  anything,  and  related  to  the  king,  that  the  king 
of  Scotland  had  no  power  to  make  a  truce  without  the  will  and  con- 
sent of  the  king  of  France.  '  Upon  hearing  this,  the  king  exclaimed 
aloud,  that  he  would  shortly  so  ruin  and  destroy  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland,  it  should  never  recover  from  it  He  issued  out  a  procla- 
mation through  his  realm,  for  all  persons  to  assemble  at  Berwick, 
by  the  feast  of  Easter,  properly  armed,  and  prepared  to  follow  him 
wherever  he  should  lead  them,  except  those  who  were  to  go  into 
Brittany. 

When  Easter  came,  the  king  held  a  great  court  at  Berwick.  All 
the  princes,  lords,  and  knights,  who  at  that  time  were  in  England, 
were  there,  as  well  as  great  numbers  of  the  common  people  of  the 
country.  They  remained  there  three  weeks,  without  making  any 
excursion  ;  for  prudent  and  good  men  were  busily  employing  them- 
selves to  form  a  tr,uce,  which  at  last  was  agreed  and  sworn  to,  for 
two  years ;  and  the  Scots  had  it  confirmed  by  the  king  of  France. 
The  king  of  England  sent  all  his  people  to  their  own  homes ;  he 
himself  returned  to  Windsor.  He  sent  the  lord  Thomas  Holland  and 
sir  John  Darvel  to  Bayonne,  with  two  hundred  men-at-arms  and  fou! 
hundred  archers,  to  guard  that  frontier  against  the  French. 


CHAPTER   XCI. 

A  SEA   ENGAGEMENT,  OFF  GUERNSEY,  BETWEEN   THE    LORD    ROBERT  n'fiFi 
TOIS  AND  TEE  LORD  LEWIS  OF  SPAIN. 

We  must  now  return  to  lord  Robert  d'Artois  and  his  army.    Easter 
fell  so  late  that  year,  that  it  was  about  the  beginning  of  Mav ;  and 
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the  middle  of  that  month  was  the  period  w^hen  the  truce  between  the 
lord  Charles  and  the  countess  of  Montfort  was  to  expire  The  lord 
Charles  had  received  information  of  the  countess  of  Montfort's  jour- 
ney into  England,  of  her  solicitations  for  assistance,  and  of  the  succor 
the  king  of  England  was  to  give  her :  on  which  account,  the  lord 
Lewis  of  Spain,  sir  Charles  Griraaldi,  and  sir  Otho  Doria,  were  sta- 
tioned off  Guernsey,  with  thirty.two  large  vessels,  having  on  board 
tlnee  thousand  Genoese,  and  a  thousand  men-at-arms.  The  lord 
Robert  d'Artois,  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  the  earl 
nf  Suffolk,  the  earl  of  Oxford,  the  baron  of  Stamford,  the  lord  De- 
spencer,  the  lord  Bouchier,  with  many  other  knights  from  England, 
and  their  followers,  were  accompanying  the  countess  of  Montfort  to 
Brittany,  and  had  a  wind  to  their  wish :  when  in  an  afternoon,  as 
they  were  near  the  island  of  Guernsey,  they  perceived  the  fleet  of 
the  Genoese,  of  which  the  lord  Lewis  was  commander.  Upon  this, 
the  sailors  cried  out,  "  Gentlemen,  arm  yourselves  and  make  ready, 
for  here  are  the  Genoese  and  Spaniards  bearing  down  upon  us." 
>The  English  then  sounded  their  trumpets,  spread  out  their  pennons 
to  the  wind,  ornamented  with  the  devices  of  their  arms  and  with 
the  banner  of  St.  George.  Every  one  posted  himself  properly  at  his 
quarters,  and  filling  up  the  intervals  with  archers,  they  advanced  full 
sail  toward  the  enemy.  They  might  be  about  forty-six  vessels,  great 
and  small ;  but  there  were  none  so  large  as  nine  of  those  under  the 
lord  Lewis,  who  had  likewise  three  galleys,  in  each  of  which  were 
the  three  leaders,  the  lord  Lewis,  sir  Charles  Grimaldi,  and  sir  Otho 
Doria.  The  fleets  approached  each  other,  and  the  Genoese  began  to 
shoot  with  their  cross-bows  at  random,  which  the  English  archers 
returned.  This  continned  some  time,  and  many  were  wounded :  but 
when  the  barons,  knights,  and  squires  were  able  to  come  to  close 
combat,  and  could  reach  each  other  with  their  lances,  then  the  battle 
raged,  and  they  made  good  trial  of  each  other's  courage.  The 
countess  of  Montfort  was  equal  to  a  man,  for  she  had  the  heart  of  a 
lion ;  and,  with  a.  rusty  sharp  sword  in  her  hand,  she  combated 
bravely. 

The  Genoese  and  Spaniards,  who  were  in  these  large  vessels, 
threw  down  upon  their  enemies  great  bars  of  iron,  and  annoyed  them 
much  with  very  long  lances.  This  engagement  began  about  vespers, 
and  lasted  until  night  parted  them ;  for,  soon  after  vespers,  there  came 
on  such  a  fog,  they  could  scarcely  distinguish  each  other ;  they  there- 
fore separated,  cast  anchor,  and  got  their  ships  in  order,  but  did  not 
disarm,  for  they  intended  renewing  the  fight  the  next  day.  About 
midnight,  a  violent  storm  arose ;  and  so  tremendous  was  it,  that  it 
seemed  as  if  the  world  would  have  been  destroyed  :  there  were  not, 
on  either  side,  any  so  bold,  but  who  wished  themselves  on  shore ; 
for  these  barges  and  vessels  drove  so  furiously  against  each  other, 
that  they  feared  they  would  go  to  pieces.  The  English  lords  inquired 
of  the  sailors  what  was  best  to  be  done :  they  answered,  to  disembark 
as  soon  as  they  could ;  for  there  were  such  risks  at  sea,  that  if  the 
wind  should  continue  as  violent  as  it  then  was,  there  would  be  danger 
of  their  being  all  drowned.  They  therefore  drew  up  their  anchors; 
set  their  sails  about  half  a  quarter,  and  made  off.  On  the  otlier  hand, 
the  Genoese  weighed  their  anchors,  and  put  off  to  sea ;  for  their  ves- 
sels being  so  much  larger  than  the  English,  could  weather  the  tempest 
more  securely ;  and  also,  if  they  should  drive  too  near  the  shore,  they 
ran  a  risk  of  being  wrecked,  which  made  them  take  to  the  deep.  As 
they  were  going  off,  they  fell  in  with  four  English  vessels,  laden  with 
provisions,  which  had  kept  out  of  the  engagement :  they  seized  them, 
and  took  them  in  tow.  The  wind  and  tempest  wer;e  so  vehement, 
that,  in  one  day,  they  were  driven  more  than  a  hundred  leagues  from' 
the  place  where  they  had  fought.  The  lord  Robert  gained  land  at  a 
small  port  near  the  city  of  Vannes ;  and  they  were  all  rejoiced  when 
they  set  foot  on  shore. 

CHAPTER    XCII. 

THE   LORD   ROEEKT    D'AKTOIS   TAKES    THE   CITY   OF   VANNES. 

Thus  by  this  tempest  was  the  engagement  at  sea  interrupted,  be- 
tween the  lord  Robert  and  lord  Lewis  and  their  fleets.  It  is  difficult 
to  say  to  whom  the  honor  belongs ;  for  they  separated  unwillingly, 
on  account  of  the  badness  of  the  weather.  The  English,  having 
landed  near  Vannes,  disembarked,  on  the  sand,  their  horses,  provis. 
ions,  and  arms.  They  then  ordered  their  fleet  to  make  for  Henne- 
bon,  and  determined  to  lay  siege  t9  Vannes.  The  lords  Herv^  de 
L^on  and  Olivier  de  Clisson  were  in  it,  as  governors  for  the  lord 
Charles  of  Blois :  the  lords  of  Tournemine  and  Loheac  were  there 
also.  When  they  perceived  that  the  English  were  coming  to  besiege 
them,  they  looked  well  to  the  castle,  their  watch-towers,  and  gates ; 
and  at  every  gate  they  posted  a  knight,  with  ten  men-at-arms  and 
twenty  archers  among  the  cross-bows.  To  return  to  the  lord  Lewis 
and  his  fleet,  who  were,  all  that  night  and  the  morrow  until  noon, 
violently  driven  about  by  the  tempest,  and  in  very  great  danger: 
tlicy  lost  two  of  their  ships,  with  all  that  were  on  board.  The  third 
day  early,  the  stormy  weather  abated,  when  the  knights  asked  the 
Bailors  which  was  the  nearest  land ;  who  answered,  the  kingdom  of 
Navarre :  and  the  masters  of  the  vessels  said,  the  tempest  had  driven 
.'hem  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  leagues  from  the  coasts  of 
Lirittany.  They  cast  anchor,  and  waited  for  the  return  of  the  tide. 
When  the  flood  came,  they  had  a  tolerably  fair  wind  to  carry  them 
'■vward  La  Rochelle.     They  coasted  by  Bayonne,  but  did  not  tounh 


there  :  and  falling  in  with  four  vessels  belonging  to  Bayonne,  which 
were  coming  from  Flanders,  they  attacked  and  took  them,  and  pu' 
all  whom  they  found  on  board  to  death.  They  made  for  La  Ro. 
chelle,  and,  in  a  few  days,  came  to  Guerrande,  where  they  landed  J 
and,  having  heard  that  the  lord  Robert  d'Artois  was  laying  siege  to 
Vannes,  they  sent  to  lord  Charles,  who  was  at  Eennes,  to  know  how 
he  would  have  them  act. 

The  lord  Robert,  as  you  have  heard,  was  before  Vannes,  with  a 
thousand  men-at-arms,  and  three  thousand  archers.  He  overran, 
burnt,  and  destroyed  all  the  country  round  about  as  far  as  Dinant 
and  Goy  la  Forfet,  so  that  no  one  dared  remain  in  the  flat  country. 
During  this  siege  of  Vannes,  there  were  many  skirmishes  and  attacks 
at  the  barriers  of  the  town,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  eager  to 
defend  themselves.  The  countess  remained  all  the  time  with  the 
lord  Robert  at  the  siege.  Sir  Walter  Manny,  who  had  continued  in 
Hennebon  the  whole  time  that  the  countess  was  in  England,  gave 
up  the  charge  of  it  to  the  lord  of  Cadoudal ;  and  taking  with  him  sir 
Yves  de  Tresiquidi,  a  hundred  men-at-arms,  and  two  hundred  arch  ^ 
ers,  came  to  the  army  before  Vannes.  Soon  after  his  amval,  thr 
town  was  assaulted  in  three  places  at  once ;  and  the  English  archers 
shot  so  quickly,  that  scarcely  any  one  dared  to  show  themselves  at 
the  battlements.  This  combat  lasted  a  whole  day,  and  many  were 
killed  and  wounded  on  both  sides.  Toward  evening,  the  English 
retired  to  their  quarters,  and  the  inhabitants  to  their  hoUses,  quite 
tired,  when  they  disarmed  themselves :  but  the  army  did  not  so ; 
they  only  took  off  their  helmets,  and  drank  once  to  refresh  them- 
selves; Presently  after,  by  the  advice  of  lord  Robert,  the  army  w.it, 
drawn  out  again  in  three  divisions :  two  of  them  were  led  to  thai 
part  of  the  town  where  they  intended  to  make  the  strongest  assault, 
and  the  third  was  ordered  to  remain  quiet,  until  the  engagement 
should  have  lasted  some  time,  which  would  probably  bring  all  the 
inhabitants  to  that  quarter  to  defend  themselves :  they  were  then  to 
advance  to  the  weakest  part  of  the  place,  and,  being  provided  with 
rope  ladders  and  iron  hooks,  they  were  to  attempt  to  scale  the  walls 
and  conquer  the  town.  This  was  executed.  The  lord  Robert 
marched  with  the  van  division,  and  skirmished  close  up  to  the  bar 
riers :  the  earl  of  Salisbury  did  the  same  at  another  gate :  and  be- 
cause it  was  veiy  late,  to  alarm  the  inhabitants  more,  they  made 
great  fires,  so  that  the  flames  lighted  the  whole  town ;  which  made 
many  think  their  houses  wfere  on  fire.  They  cried  out  "  Treason ! 
treason !  aiTn  yourselves ;"  for  many  were  already  gone  to  rest,  as 
they  had  worked  hard  in  the  day  time.  They  got  up  as  quickly  as 
they  could,  and  ran,  without  any  order,  and  without  speaking  to  tiieir 
captains,  to  the  part  where  the  fii'es  were  The  lords  also,  who  were 
in  their  hotels,  armed  themselves.  In  the  midst  of  this  bustle,  the 
earl  of  Oxford  and  sir  Walter  Manny  advanced,  with  the  third  div) 
sion,  to  a  part  where  there  was  no  guard ;  and,  having  fixed  theii 
ladders,  mounted  them,  with  their  targets  on  their  heads,  and  entered 
the  town  very  quietly,  without  the  French  or  Bretons,  who  were 
within  it,  having  the  least  suspicion  until  they  saw  their  enemies  ir- 
the  streets.  They  then  all  took  to  flight,  each  to  save  himself :  theii 
captains,  not  having  time  to  get  into  the  castle,  mounted  their  horses 
and,  passing  through  a  postern,  gained  the  fields,  to  save  their  lives 
happy  were  those  who  could  by  this  means  escapfe.  However,  th' 
four  knights  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  saved  them 
selves,  and  a  part  of  their  people  ;  but  all  who  were  encountered  bj 
the  English  were  slain  or  made  prisoners.  The  town  of  Vannes 
was  overrun  and  sacked ;  all  sorts  of  people  entered  into  it ;  and  the 
countess  of  Montfort  made  her  entry  there  with  lord  Robert  d'Artois, 
to  her  great  joy. 
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Thus,  as  I  have  related,  was  the  town  of  Vannes  taken.  Five 
days  after  that  event,  the  countess  of  Montfort,  sir  Walter  Manny, 
sir  Yves  de  Tresiquidi,  and  many  other  English  and  Breton  knights, 
returned  to  Hennebon.  At  the  same  time,  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  the 
earl  of  Suffolk,  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  with  three  thousand  men.at 
arms  and  three  thousand  archers,  took  leave  of  the  lord  Robert,  lef 
Vannes,  and  went  toward  Rennes,  which  the  lord  Charles  and  his 
lady  had  quitted  four  days  before,  and  were  gone  to  Nantes ;  bui 
they  had  loft  in  that  city  great  numbers  of  knights  and  squires.  The 
lord  Lewis  of  Spain  remained  at  sea  with  his  Genoese  and  Span- 
iards, and  so  carefully  guarded  the  coasts  of  England,  that  no  one 
could  come  from  thence,  or  go  into  Brittany,  without  muci.  danger; 
and  .'his  year  he  did  great  damage  to  the  English. 

1  ^i.  oountry  was  much  agitated  by  the  capture  of  the  city  of 
Vair-es;  for  they  imagined  that  the  captains  who  were  within  it 
ougl"  to  have  defended  it  against  all  the  world,  as  it  was  sufficiently 
strop  t,  very  well  provided  with  men-at-arms,  artillery,  and  all  other 
sorts-  of  provision.  The  lord  of  Clisson  and  sir  Hei-v^  de  L^on  were 
quiti  ashamed  of  their  mishap ;  and,  their  enemies  speaking  villain, 
ousli  of  what  they  had  done,  they  sent  to  a  great  number  of  knighb^ 
and  !  luires  of  Brittany,  and  entreated  they  would  meet  them  at  an 
appo-  ited  rendezvous,  by  a  certain  day,  with  as  many  followers  as 
they  •  ould  bring.  They  ail  cheerfully  promised,  and  exerted  them- 
selve.'  so  much,  as  did  many  of  the  people  in  Brittany,  that,  by  tht 
appointed    Jme.  there  came  Before  tlie  town  of  Vannes  twelve  thou 
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band  men  armed,  including  freemen  and  feoffa.  Thither  came,  with 
a  numerous  body,  the  lord  Robert  de  Beaumanoir,  marshal  of  Brit- 
tany; and  having  besieged  the  city  on  every  side,  they  began  to 
assault  it  very  sharply.  When  the  lord  Robert  found  himself  thus 
besieged  in  Vannes,  he  was  not  negligent  to  defend  it  valiantly  against 
the  Bretons,  who  repeated  their  attacks  with  great  courage  and  eager, 
ness,  lest  those  who  had  gone  for  Rennes  should  return  and  disap- 
point their  enterprise.  They  gave  one  assault  so  well  supported  by 
the  knights,  squires,  and  even  by  the  commonalty  of  the  country, 
that  they  overpowered  the  barriers  of  the  town,  then  the  gates,  and 
entered  the  town  by  storm,  putting  the  English  to  flight,  killing  and 
wounding  many.  Among  the  last  was  the  lord  Robert,  who  was 
very  badly  wounded,  insomuch  that  it  was  with  difficulty  he  escaped 
being  taken :  he  fled  through  a  postern  gate,  and  lord  Stafibrd  with 
him.  At  this  capture  of  Vannes,  the  lord  Despencer,  son  of  the  lord 
Hugh  Spencer,  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  history,  was  taken 
prisoner  by  sir  Herv^  de  L€on ;  but  he  was  so  badly  wounded  that 
he  died  the  third  day  afterwards.  Thus  did  the  French  regain  the 
town  of  Vannes. 

Lord  Robert  d'Artois  continued  some  little  time  in  Hennebon ; 
out  at  last  he  was  recommended  to  return  to  England,  where  he 
would  find  more  skilful  surgeons  and  physicians.  On  his  voyage, 
he  was  so  much  affected  and  oppressed  by  sea-sickness  that  his 
wounds  grew  worse  :  he  survived  but  a  short  time  after  he  had  been 
carried  to  London.  He  was  courteous,  courageous,  and  gallant,  and 
of  the  first  blood  in  the  world.  He  was  buried  at  London  in  the 
church  of  St.  Paul ;  and  the  king  of  England  made  his  obsequies  as 
solemn  as  if  they  had  been  for  his  sousin-german  the  earl  of  Derby. 
The  lord  Robert  was  much  lamented  in  England ;  and  when  the 
king  was  informed  of  his  death,  he  swore  he  would  never  rest  until 
he  had  revenged  it :  he  would  go  himself  into  Brittany,  and  reduce 
the  country  to  such  a  situation  that  it  should  not  recover  itself  for 
forty  years.  He  issued  out  his  summons  for  all  manner  of  persons 
to  get  themselves  in  readiness  to  follow  him  at  the  end  of  the  month ; 
and  he  collected  a  numerous  fleet,  well  provided  with  everything 
that  was  necessary.  At  the  end  of  the  month  he  put  to  sea,  and 
anchored  near  Vannes,  at  the  same  place  where  lord  Robert  had 
landed  with  his  army.  It  took  them  three  days  to  disembark  their 
horses,  provisions,  &c. :  on  the  fourth,  they  advanced  toward  Vannes. 
The  earls  of  Salisbury  and  Pembroke,  with  the  English  before  named, 
were  all  this  time  carrying  on  the  siege  of  Rennes. 
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The  English  king  was  so  active  from  the  time  of  his  landing  in 
Brittany,  that  he  advanced  with  his  whole  army  before  Vannes,  and 
laid  siege  to  it.  At  that  time  there  was  in  Vannes  Olivier  de  Clis- 
son,  sir  Herv^  de  L^on,  the  lord  of  Tournemine,  sir  Geoffiy  de 
Malestroit,  sir  Guy  de  Loheac,  who  having  imagined  for  some  time 
that  the  king  of  England  would  come  to  Brittany,  had  amply  pro 
vided  the  town  and  castle  with  men,  and  every  kind  of  stores  and 
provisions.  When  the  king  had  quartered  his  men,  he  ordered  an 
assault,  and  his  archers  to  make  good  use  of  their  bows.  This  lasted 
Iialf  a  day  ;  but  he  won  nothing,  though  he  labored  hard,  so  well  was 
the  town  defended.  As  soon  as  the  countess  of  Montfort  knew  of 
the  arrival  of  the  king  of  England,  she  set  out  from  Hennebon,  ac- 
companied  by  sir  Walter  Manny  and  other  knights  and  squires,  and 
came  toward  Vannes  to  compliment  the  king,  and  entertain  him  and 
all  the  barons  of  his  army.  After  a  stay  of  four  days,  she  an('  her 
suite  returned  to  Hennebon. 

We  must  now  speak  of  the  lord  Charles  of  Blois,  who  remamed 
in  the  city  of  Nantes.  When  he  was  informed  that  tlie  king  of 
England  was  come  into  Brittany,  he  signified  it  to  the  king  of  France, 
his  uncle,  in  order  to  obtain  assistance.  The  king  of  England  per- 
ceiving that  Vannes  was  strong,  and  well  provided  with  every  neces- 
sary, and  hearing  from  his  people  that  the  country  round  about  was 
poor,  and  so  destroyed  that  they  had  difficulty  in  getting  forage  for 
themselves  and  horses,  as  they  were  very  numerous,  ordered  the  earl 
)f  Arundel,  the  baron  of  Stafford,  sir  Walter  Manny,  sir  Yves  de 
I'resiquidi,  sir  Girard  de  Rochefort,  with  five  hundred  men-at-arms 
and  six  thousand  archers,  to  remain  there.  He  himself,  with  the  rest 
of  his  army,  advanced  toward  Rennes,  burning  and  ruining  the 
country  on  all  sides,  and  was  most  joyfully  received  by  hia  army, 
who  lay  before  it,  and  had  been  there  for  a  considerable  time.  When 
he  had  tarried  five  days,  he  learnt  that  the  lord  Charles  was  at  Nantes, 
collecting  a  large  force  of  men-  at-arms.  He  set  out,  therefore,  leaving 
those  whom  he  found  at  Rennes,  and  came  before  Nantes,  which  he 
besieged  as  closely  as  he  could;  but  he  was  unable  to -surround  it, 
such  was  its  size  and  extent.  The  marshals,  therefore,  and  their 
people,  overran  the  country,  and  destroyed  it.  The  king  of  England 
drew  out  one  day  his  army  in  battle  array  on  a  hill  near  N  Mites,  m 
expectation  that  the  lord  Charles  would  come  forth,  and  offer  him 
an  opportunity  of  fighting  with  him :  but,  having  waitet;  ^ro"  ™°™- 
ing  till  noon  in  vain,  they  returned  to  their  quarters  :  the  light  borse 
however,  in  tneir  retreat,  galloped  up  to  the  barriers,  and  set  hre  to 

The  king  of  England,  in  this  manner  remained  before  Nantes : 


the  lord  Charles,  who  was  within  it,  sent  frequent  information  to  the 
king  of  France  of  the  state  of  his  aflfairs,  who  had  already  ordered 
his  son,  the  duke  of  Normandy,  to  his  assistance,  and  which  duke 
was  then  come  to  Angers,  where  he  had  fixed  the  rendezvous  for  his 
forces  that  came  to  him  from  all  quarters.  During  this  siege,  the 
king  of  England  made  frequent  skirmishes,  but  without  suecess, 
always  losing  some  of  his  men.  When,  therefore,  he  found  he  couM 
gain  nothing  by  his  assaults,  and  that  the  lord  Charles  would  no< 
come  out  into  the  plains  to  fight  with  him,  he  established  there  the 
earl  of  Oxford,  sir  Henry  Beaumont,  the  lord  Percy,  the  lord  Roos, 
the  lord  Mowbray,  the  lord  Delawar,  sir  Reginald  Cobham,  sir  John 
Lisle,  with  six  hundred  men  armed  and  two  hundred  archers.  He 
himself  advanced  into  the  countiy  of  Brittany,  wasting  it  wherever 
he  went,  until  he  came  to  the  town  of  Dinant,  of  which  sir  Peter 
Porteboeuf  was  governor.  He  immediately  laid  siege  to  it  all  round, 
and  ordered  it  to  be  vigorously  assaulted  :  those  within  made  a  val- 
iant resistance.  Thus  did  the  king  of  England,  in  one  season  and 
in  one  day,  make  an  assault  by  himself,  or  those  ordered  by  him,  upon 
three  cities  in  Brittany  and  a  good  town. 
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During  the  time  that  the  king  of  England  was  thus  overrunning  the 
country  of  Brittany,  his  army  that  was  besieging  Vannes  made  every 
day  some  sharp  assaults  upon  one  of  the  gates  :  all  the  most  expert 
warriors  of  each  side  were  attracted  to  that  place,  and  many  gallant 
deeds  of  arms  were  performed  ;  for  those  of  Vannes  had  opened  the 
gate,  and  posted  themselves  at  the  barriers,  because  they  had  noticed 
the  banners  of  the  earl  of  Arundel,  the  earl  of  Warwick,  the  baron 
of  Stafford,  and  sir  Walter  Manny,  who  appeared  to  them  to  adven. 
ture  themselves  too  rashly.  Upon  which  the  lord  of  Clisson,  sir 
Herv^  de  Leon,  and  some  other  knights,  took  more  courage.  The 
engagement  was  well  supported  on  both  sides,  and  lasted  a  consider- 
able time :  but  finally  the  English  were  repulsed,  and  driven  back 
from  the  barriers.  The  Breton  knights,  opening  the  barriers,  pushed 
forward,  sword  in  hand,  leaving  behind  them  six  knights,  with  a  suf- 
ficient force,  to  guard  the  town,  and  pursued  the  English,  who  fought 
well  as  they  retreated.  The  conflict  became  stronger ;  for  the  Eng- 
lish increased  and  were  strengthened,  which  forced  the  Bretons  to 
retire,  but  not  so  regularly  as  they  had  advanced.  The  struggle  now 
was  very  hard :  the  Breton  knights  had  much  difficulty  to  return, 
and  many  were  killed  and  wounded.  When  those  at  the  barriers 
saw  their  people  retreating  and  driven  back,  they  closed  them,  but 
so  untimely  that  the  lord  of  Clisson  was  shut  out,  and  also  sir  Herv^ 
de  L^on,  who  were  both  taken  prisoners.  On  the  other  hand,  on 
the  part  of  the  English,  who  had  advanced  too  eagerly,  was  the  baron 
r.f  Stafford,  who  was  inclosed  between  the  barriers  and  the  gate, 
where  the  combat  raged  fiercely.  The  lord  Stafford  was  taken,  and 
many  of  his  people  were  made  prisoners,  or  slain.  So  the  English 
retreated  to  ffieir  quarters,  and  the  Bretons  into  the  city  of  Vannes 


CHAPTER   XCVI. 

THE  KING  OF  ENGLAND   TAKES  THE  TOWN  OP  DINANT.      THE   LORD  LEWIS 
OF   SPAIN   MAKES    SOME   CRUISES   AT   SEA. 

In  the  manner  above  related  were  these  knights  taken  prisoners. 
After  that  engagement,  there  were  not  many  others  of  consequence ; 
for  each  side  was  upon  the  guard.  The  king  of  England  had  laid 
siege  to  Dinant,  who  when  he  had  been  four  days  before  it,  collected 
a  great  number  of  boats,  in  which  he  placed  his  archers,  and  had 
them  rowed  up  to  the  palisades  of  wood  with  which  the  town  was 
inclosed.  They  shot  so  well  that  no  one  dared  scarcely  to  show  him- 
self at  the  windows,  or  anywhere  else,  to  defend  it.  With  the  archers, 
there  were  others  who  with  sharp  axes,  while  the  archers  made  use 
of  their  bows,  cut  tlie  palisades,  and  in  a  short  time  did  so  much 
damage  that  they  flung  down  a  large  part  of  them,  and  entered  the 
town  by  force.  The  towns-people  fled  toward  the  market-place 
but  there  was  little  regularity  or  order  among  them,  for  those  who 
had  passed  the  ditch  in  boats,  and  had  entered  the  town,  advanced 
to  the  gate,  and  opened  it,  so  that  every  one  might  pass.  Thus  was 
the  town  of  Dinant  in  Brittany  taken,  sacked  and  pillaged,  and  the 
governor,  sir  Peter  Portebteuf,  made  prisoner.  The  English  took 
whatever  th^y  pleased,  and  made  a  rich  booty,  for  the  town  at  that 
time  was  very  wealthy  and  full  of  merchandise.  When  the  king  of 
England  had  achieved  this  deed,  and  had  conquered  the  town,  he  left 
it  empty,  not  having  any  intention  of  keeping  it,  and  advanced 
toward  Vannes,  where  he  took  up  his  quarters. 

We  must  now  speak  of  the  lord  Lewis  of  Spain,  the  lord  Charlei 
Grimaldi,  and  the  lord  Otho  Doria,  who  at  this  time  had  under  their 
command  eight  galleys,  thirteen  barges,  and  thirty-nine  vessels,  man- 
ned by  Genoese  and  Spaniards.  They  kept  cruising  between  Eng. 
land  and  Brittany,  and  at  times  did  great  mischief  to  the  English, 
who  were  coming  to  recruit  their  countrymen  with  troops  and  pro- 
visions. Once  among  other  times,  they  attacked  the  fleet  of  thf 
king  of  England,  that  lay  at  anchor  in  a  small  port  of  Brittany  neo. 
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Valines,  which  not  being  sufficiently  guarded,  they  slew  a  great  part 
o{  the  mariners,  and  would  have  done  much  more  damage,  if  the 
llnglish,  who  were  before  Vannes,  had  not  hastened  to  their  assist- 
ance. When  this  news  was  brought  to  the  army,  every  one  was  in 
motion  ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  speed  they  made,  they  could  not 
prevent  the  lord  Lewis  and  his  party  from  carrying  off  four  vessels 
laden  with  provisions,  and  sinking  three  others,  the  crews  of  which 
were  all  drowned.  The  king  was  then  advised  to  send  one  part  of 
his  fleet  to  the  harbor  of  Brest,  and  the  other  te  that  of  Hennebon, 
which  he  comphed  with,  and  continued  to  besiege  both  Vannes  and 
Rennes. 


CHAPTER    XCVII. 

THE   DtJKE    OF    NOKMANDY    BRINaS    WITH    HIM   SOME    LORDS     OP    FKANCE, 
TO   OPPOSE   THE    KIN»   OF    EN&LANB    IH   BRITTAHY. 

We  will  now  return  to  the  army  whieh  the  duke  of  Normandy 
was  marching  into  Brittany,  to  assist  his  cousin  the  lord  Charles  of 
Blois.  The  duke,  after  having  collected  his  forces,  was  informed 
how  the  king  of  England  was  laying  waste  all  the  country  of  Brit, 
tany  ;  that  he  was  besieging  three  cities,  and  had  taken  the  town  of 
Dinant ;  he  set  out  therefore  with  a  very  great  force  from  the  city 
of  Angers,  having  more  than  four  thousand  men-at-arms,  and  thirty 
thousand  others.  All  the  baggage  took  the  high  road  for  Nantes, 
under  the  command  of  the  two  marshals  of  France,  the  lord  of  Mont, 
morency,  and  the  lord  de  St.  Venant.  After  them  came  the  duke 
of  Normandy,  the  earl  d'Alen9on  his  uncle,  the  earl  of  Blois  his 
cousin,  the  duk»-  de  Bourbon,  the  earl  de  Ponthieu,  the  earl  of  Bou- 
logne, the  carl  of  Vendbme,  the  earl  of  Dammartin,  thelordof  Craon, 
the  lord  of  Couoy,  the  lord  of  Sully,  the  lord  of  Fresnes,  the  lord  of 
Roye,  and  so  many  barons  and  knights  from  Normandy,  Auvergne, 
Limousin,  BeiTy,  Maine,  and  Poitou,  that  it  would  take  too  much 
time  to  name  them  all ;  and  they  were  every  day  increasing,  for  the 
king  of  France  had  reiterated  his  summons.  The  Eiiglish  lords  be- 
fore  Nantes  received  intelligence  that  the  duke  of  Normandy  was  on 
his  march  with  forty  thousand  men  ;  this  news  they  sent  off  in  great 
haste  to  king  Edward ;  the  receiving  of  which  made  him  very 
thoughtful ;  and  he  had  at  one  time  the  idea  of  breaking  up  the  siege 
of  Vannes,  as  well  as  that  of  Rennes,  and  to  retire  toward  Nantes. 
He  was,  however,  advised  to  continue  where  he  was,  as  his  position 
was  strong,  and  near  to  his  fleet,  and  to  wait  for  his  enemies.  He 
was  also  advised  to  send  for  the  division  of  his  army  that  was  before 
Nantes,  and  continue  the  siege  of  Rennes  ;  as  that  place  was  not  so 
far  distant  but  that  his  army  could  come  to  his  assistance,  if  there 
should  be  any  necsssity  for  it.  The  king  followed  this  counsel,  and 
sent  for  those  that  were  before  Nantes,  where  the  lord  Charles,  and 
a  number  of  knights  were.  The  lords  were  lodged  in  the  town,  and 
the  army  round  about ;  for  there  was  not  room  for  them  in  the  city 
or  suburbs. 


neste  and  the  cardinal  of  Clermont,  who  made  trequent  visi'is  fron 
one  army  to  the  other,  to  endeavor  to  reconcile  them  ;  but  they  would 
not  consent  to  a  peace.*  There  were  frequent  engagements  between 
the  foragers,  and  many  killed  on  each  side.  The  English  were 
obliged  to  go  out  foraging  in  large  parties,  for  fear  of  falling  into  am. 
buseades  ;  and  every  time  they  went  abroad  they  were  in  great  dan 
ger  of  them.  Add  to  this,  that  the  lord  Lewis  of  Spain,  and  his 
fleet,  guarded  so  carefully  the  coast,  that  the  English  army  could 
scarcely  receive  anything  from  England,  which  made  them  suffer 
much.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  dake  to  keep  the  king  thus  in  a 
manner  besieged  :  but  the  French  endured  much  pain  from  the  inele. 
mency  of  the  weather,  for  it  rained  night  and  day,  which  destroyed 
the  greater  part  ef  their  horses,  and  forced  them  to  dislodge  and  lie 
in  the  open  fields,  from  the  great  quantity  of  water  which  inundated 
their  camp.  The  cardinals  now  exerted  themselves  so  effectually, 
that  a  truce  for  three  years  was  agreed  to  ;  and  the  king  of  England 
and  the  duke  swore,  as  is  customary,  not  to  infringe  it  during  that 
time. 


CHAPTER    XCVIIL 

THE    KING    OF   ENGLAND    AND    THE   DUKE    OF     NORMANDY    ENCAMP   THEIR 
ARMIES    OPPOSITE   TO   EACH   OTHER,    NEAR   TO    VANNES. 

During  the  time  the  duke  of  Normandy  remained  in  Nantes,  the 
.ords  of  England  who  were  before  Rennes  made  a  vigorous  assault 
upon  that  city ;  they  had,  for  a  long  time  before,  prepared  machines 
;'or  this  attack.  Though  it  lasted  a  whole  day,  they  gained  no  ad-, 
vantage,  but  lost  many  of  their  men.  The  baron  d'Ancenis,  the  lor^ 
du  Pont,  sir  John  de  Malestroit,  Yvain  Charruel,  and  Bertrand  du 
Guesclin,  then  a  squire,  were  in  the  town,  and,  as  well  as  the  bishop, 
defended  themselves  so  valiantly,  that  they  suffered  no  loss.  Not- 
withstanding this,  the  English  remained  before  the  place,  and  wasted 
and  destroyed  the  country  round  about. 

The  duke  of  Normandy  left  Nantes  with  his  army,  and  was  ad. 
vised  to  advance  toward  Vannes,  that  he  might  the  sooner  meet  the 
enemy  ;  for  he  had  heard  that  that  town  was  much  straitened,  and 
in  greater  danger  of  being  lost  than  Rennes.  He  and  his  whole  army, 
therefore,  took  their  route  to  Vannes,  under  the  command  of  the 
two  marshals  and  sir  Geoffry  de  Charny :  the  earl  of  Guines,  son  to 
the  constable  of  France,  had  the  rearward.  They  continued  their 
march  until  they  caijie  pretty  near  to  Vannes,  on  the  opposite  side 
to  where  the  king  of  England  was  quartered ;  they  then  halted,  en- 
camped ill  a  fine  meadow,  and  made  a  large  ditch  in  their  front.  The 
marshals,  and  sir  Robert  de  Beaumanoir,  marshal  of  Brittany,  made 
frequent  excursions  :  there  were  skirmishes  on  both  sides,  which 
occasioned  the  overthrow  and  death  of  many.  The  king  of  England 
sent  for  the  earl  of  .Salisbury,  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  the  rest  who 
were  besieging  Rennes.  The  English,  and  the  Bretons  of  the  Mont, 
fort  party,  might  amount  to  nearly  two  thousand  five  hundred  iiien- 
at  arms,  six  thousand  archers,  and  three  thousand  men  on  foot.  The 
French  were  four  times  that  number,  well  conditioned  and  well 
irmcd.  The  king  of  England  had  taken  such  a  position  before 
iTannes,  that  the  French  could  not  attack  him  but  to  their  disadvan. 
tiige ;  and  since  the  arrival  of  the  duke  of  Normandy,  he  had  not 
made  any  assault  upon  the  tewn,  wishing  to  spare  his  men  and  his 
artillery. 

Thus  these  two  armies  lay  near  eaoh  other  for  a  long  time.  When 
ibe  winter  set  ir  pope  Clement  VI.  sent  thither  the  cardins.1  of  Pre. 


CHAPTER   XCIX. 

THE    KING    OF    FRANCE    ORDERS    THE    LSRD  OF  CLISSON,  AND  MANY  OTHES 
LORDS    OF    BRITTANY  AND  NORMANDY,  TO  BE  BEHEADED. 

Thus  these  great  armies  were  separated,  and  the  siege  of  Vannes 
raised.  The  duke  of  Normandy  retired  to  Nantes,  and  took  the  two 
cardinals  with  him ;  the  king  of  England  went  t9  the  countess  of 
Montfort  at  Hennebon.  There  was  an  exchange  made  of  the  lord 
of  Clisson  for  the  baron  of  Stafford.  When  the  king  of  England 
had  been  some  time  at  Hennebon  with  the  eountess,  and  had  arranged 
his  affairs,  he  gave  her  in  charge  to  the  two  brothers  de  Spinefort, 
sir  William  de  Cadoudal,  and  others,  and  set  out  with  his  knights 
for  England,  where  he  arrived  about  Christmas.t  The  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy returned  into  France,  and  having  disbanded  his  army,  each 
went  to  his  own  home. 

Soon  afterwards,  the  lord  of  Clisson  was  arrested,  upon  suspicion 
of  treason,  and  confined  in  the  prison  of  the  Ch&telet  in  Paris  ;  at 
which  all  who  heard  it  were  much  surprised.  The  barons  and  knighia 
of  France  asked  each  other  what  could  be  the  reason,  for  they 
could  not  make  out  anything  satisfactory  :  but  they  imagined  it 
might  be  occasioned  by  jealousy,  because  the  king  of  England  had 
prefei;red  to  exchange  him  for  lord  Stafford  to  sir  Herv^  de  L^on, 
who  was  still  a  prisoner ;  so  that  the  favor  the  king  of  England 
had  shown  to  the  lord  of  Clisson  in  preference  to  sir  Herv6,  his  ene. 
mies  thought  had  been  improperly  gained,  and  grounded  upon  tliat 
the  suspicion  for  which  he  lost  his  head  at  Paris,  and  which  occa. 
sioned  great  grief,  for  no  one  could  find  a  sufliicient  reason  for  it.} 
Shortly  afterwards,  many  other  knights  were  accused  of  similar 
crimes.  The  lord  of  Malestroit  and  his  son,  the  lord  of  Avaugour, 
sir  Tibaut  de  Morillon,  and  other  lords  of  Brittany,  to  the  number 
of  ten  knights  and  squires,  were  beheaded  at  Paris.  Four  other 
knights  of  Normandy,  sir  Wi'Jiam  Baion,  sir  Henry  de  Malestroit, 
the  lord  of  Rochetesson,  and  sir  Richatd  de  Persy,  were  put  to  death 
upon  reports,  whether  well  rounded  or  not  I  am  ignorant,  which 
caused  afterwards  great  troubles  in  Brittany  and  Normandy.  The 
lord  of  Clisson  left  behind  him  a  son,  named  Olivier  de  Clisson  aftei 
his  father,  who  withdrew  himself  immediately  to  the  castle  of  Mont 
fort,  with  the  countess  and  her  son,  who  was  nearly  of  the  same  ag.- 
with  himself,  and  without  a  father  ;  for  in  truth  the  earl  of  Montfon 
had  died  in  the  Louvre  at  Paris.§ 


CHAPTER'C. 

KING   EDWARD    INSTITUTES   THE    ORDER   OF   ST.   GEORGE,  AT   WINDSOE. 

About  this  time,  the  king  of  England  resolved  to  rebuild  and  em- 
bellish the  great  castle  of  Windsor,  which  king  Arthur  had  firS 
founded  in  time  past,  and  where  he  had  erected  and  established  tha' 
noble  round  table  from  whence  so  many  gallant  knights  had  issued 
forth,  and  displayed  the  valiant  prowess  of  their  deeds  at  arms  ovei 
the  world.  King  Edward,  therefore,  determined  to  establish  an  or 
der  of  knighthood,  consisting  of  himself,  his  children,  and  the  most 
gallant  knights  in  Christendom,  to  the  number  of  forty.  He  ordered 
it  to  be  denominated  "luiighta  of  the  blue  garter,"  and  that  the 
feast  should  be  celebrated  every  year,  at  Windsor,  upon  St.  George's 
day.     He  summoned,  therefore,  all  the  earls,  barons  and  knights  of 


•  The  first  of  these  prelates  vi'as  Peter  de«  Prts,  born  in  Uuercy,  chancellor  of  th» 
church  of  Rome,  and  bishop  of  Fresoati ;  the  other  woi  Annibal  de  Cecano,  bishop  • 
Palestine.  The  conference  was  held  in  the  priory  of  the  Magdalen,  in  Uie  town  of  Males 
troit.  The  commissioners  on  the  part  of  France  were,  Eudes  duke  of  Burgundy,  and 
Peter  duke  of  Bourbon ;  on  the  pari  of  England,  Henry  earl  of  Lancaster,  William  Bo 
hun  and  William  Montacute.— .Hiist.  de  Bretagiw. 

t  EdwardembarkedabouttheendofFebruary,  andlandedat  Weymouth,  on  a Sur>- 
day,  8nd  March,  1343.— Rymbr. 

X  Tlie  lord  Stafford  was  exchanged  for  Olivier  de  Clisson,  and  Godfrey  de  Harcoun 
They  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Edward,  and  the  earl  of  Salisbury  was  the  person  to 
whom  it  was  intrusted.  On  the  earl's  return  to  England,  on  hearing  from  Lis  countew 
Edward's  conduct  to  her  dunng  his  absence,  he  retired  from  the  court  secretly,  and 
went  to  France,  when  he  delivered  up  to  Philip  de  ValoU  the  engagements  of  Olivier  cjo 
Clisson  and  the  other  knights.  Olivier  was  beheaded,  and  his  body  bung  on  tho  EibhM 
at  Montfaucon.  Godfrey  de  Harcoun,  being  banished  the  kingdom,  retired  to  EneU  w! 
—Hist,  de  BrefagnCj  vol.  i.  p.  268. 

5  Soo  a  former  note,  p.  53,  respecting  bis  death. 
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his  realm,  to  inform  them  of  his  intentions  ;  they  heard  it  with  great 
pleasure  ;  for  it  appeared  to  them  highly  honorable,  and  capable  of 
increasing  love  and  friendship.  Forty  knights  were  then  elected, 
according  to  report  and  estimation  the  bravest  in  Christendom,  who 
sealed,  and  swore  to  maintain  and  keep  the  feast  and  the  statutes 
which  had  been  made.  The  king  founded  a  chapel  at  Windsor,  in 
honor  of  St.  George,  and  established  canons,  there  to  serve  God, 
with  a  handsome  endowment.  He  then  issued  his  proclamation  for 
this  feast  by  his  heralds,  whom  he  sent  to  France,  Scotland,  Bur- 
gundy, Hainault,  Flanders,  Brabant,  and  the  empire  of  Germany, 
and  offered  to  all  knights  and  squires,  that  might  ccsme  to  this  cere- 
mony, passports  to  last  for  fifteen  days  after  it  was  over.*  The  cele- 
bration of  this  order  was  fixed  for  St.  ©eorge's  day  next  ensuing,  to 
be  held  at  Windsor,  1344  ;  and  the  queen  was  to  be  present,  accom- 
panied by  three  hundred  ladies  and  damsels,  all  of  high  birth,  and 
richly  dressed  in  similar  robes.t 


CHAPTER    CI. 

I'm;    KING    OF    ENCJLAKB    SETS    AT    LIBERTY    SIR    HERVE    DE    LEON. 

(While  the  king  of  England  was  employed  in  making  preparations 
for  the  reception  of  the  lords  and  ladies  whom  he  expected  at  this 
feast,  news  was  brought  him  of  the  death  af  the  lord  of  Clisson  and 
the  other  knights.  He  was  so  much  enraged  at  it,  that  he  had  deter- 
mined to  retaliate  upon  the  body  of  Sir  Hervfi  de  L^on,  whs  was  his 
prisoner,  and  would  surely  have  executed  it,  if  the  earl  of  Derby,  his 
cousin,  had  not  remonstrated,  and  showed  in  council  such  good  rea- 
sons, as,  for  the  sake  of  his  own  personal  honor,  induced  him  to  re- 
frain from  this  revenge.  He  added,  "  My  lord,  if  that  king  Philip 
has,  through  rashness,  had  the  villainy  to  put  to  death  such  valian  i 
knights  as  these  were,  do  not  suffer  your  courage  to  be  tainted  by  it ; 
for  in  truth,  if  you  will  but  consider  a  little,  your  prisoner  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  this  outrage  :  have  a  goodness,  therefore,  to  give 
him  his  liberty,  at  a  reasonable  ransom."  The  king  ordered  the  cap- 
tive knight  to  be  brouglrt  before  him,  and  said,  "  Ha,  sir  Herv6,  sir 
Hervd,  my  adversary,  Philip  de  Valois,  has  shown  his  treachery  in 
too  cruel  a  manner,  when  he  put  to  death  so  many  knights.  It  has 
given  me  much  displeasure ;  and  it  appears  as  it  were  done  in  de- 
spite of  us.  If  I  were  to  take  his  conduct  for  my  example,  I  aught 
to  do  the  like  to  you  ;  for  you  have  done  me  more  harm  in  Brittany 
than  ^ny  other ;  but  I  shall  endure  it,  and  let  him  act  according  to 
his  own  will.  I  will  preserve  my  own  honor  unspotted,  and  shall 
allow  you  your  liberty  at  a  trifling  ransom,  out  of  my  love  for  the 
earl  of  Derby,  who  has  requested  it ;  but  upon  condition,  that  you 
perform  what  I  am  going  to  ask  of  you."  The  knight  replied, 
"  Dear  sir,  I  will  do,  to  the  best  of  my  power,  whatever  you  shall 
command."  The  king  said,  "  I  know,  sir  Herv^,  that  you  are  one 
of  the  richest  knights  in  Brittany ;  and,  if  I  were  to  press  you,  you 
would  pay  me  thirty  or  forty  thousand  crowns  for  your  ransom.  But 
you  will  go  to  king  Philip  de  Valois,  my  adversary,  and  tell  him  from 
me,  that,  by  putting  so  many  knights  to  death  in  so  dishonorable  a 
manner,  he  has  sore  displeased  me  :  and  I  say  and  maintain,  that  he 
has  by  this  means  broken  and  infringed  the  truce  which  we  had 
:igreed  to  ;  and  that  from  this  moment  I  consider  it  as  broken,  and 
send  him  by  you  my  defiance.  In  consideration  of  your  carrying 
this  message,  I  will  let  you  off  for  ten  thousand  crowns,  which  you 
will  pay,  or  send  to  Bruges,  in  five  days  after  you  shall  have  crossed 
the  sea.  You  will  also  inform  all  such  knights  and  squires  as  wish 
to  attend  my  feast,  for  we  shall  be  right  glad  to  see  them,  not  to  de- 
sist on  this  account,  for  they  shall  have  passports  for  their  safe  return, 
to  last  for  fifteen  days  after  it  be  over."  "  Sir,"  answered  the 
knight,  "  I  will  perform  your  message  to  the  best  of  my  abiUties ; 
and  God  reward  you  and  my  lord  of  Derby  for  your  kindness  to  me." 
Sir  Herv^  de  L^on  did  not  after  this  remain  long  in  prison,  but, 
having  taken  leave  of  the  king,  went  to  Southampton,  and  embarked 
on  board  a  vessel,  with  the  intention  of  landing  at  Harfleur.  A  vio- 
lent storm,  however,  which  lasted  fifteen  days,  prevented  it.  He 
lost  his  horses,  as  well  as  those  of  his  servants,  which  were  thrown 
overboard ;  and  he  himself  was  so  ill  by  it,  that  he  never  after  en- 
ii'yed  good  health.  At  last  the  mariners,  with  much  danger,  landed 
at  Crotoy  ;t  from  whence  sir  lierv^  and  his  suite  went  on  foot  to 


♦The  number  of  knights  of  the  garter  were  only  twenty-six:  underneath  are  the 
n.imes  of  the  first  knights  ; 

1.  King  Edward.  14.  Thomas  lord  Holland. 

2.  Edward  prince  of  Wales.  16.  John  lord  Gray  of  Codnore. 

3.  Henry  earl  of  Lancaster.  16.  Sir  Richard  Fitzsimon. 

4.  Thoniiis  eirl  of  Warwick.  17.  Sir  Miles  Stapleton. 
6.  Piers  de  Greilly,  captal  of  Buch.  18.  Sir  Thomas  Wale. 

6.  Ralph  lord  Stalford.  19.  Sir  Hugh  Wrottesley. 

7.  William  earl  of  Salisbury.  20.  Sir  Nele  Loring. 

8.  Roger  earl  of  March.  21.  Sir  John  Cliandos. 

a  John  lord  Lisle.  22.  Lord  James  Audley. 

10.  Bartholomew  lord  Burgherst.  23.  Sir  Otlio  Holland. 

11.  John  lord  Beauchamp.  24.  Sir  Henry  Earn  of  Brabant. 

12.  John  lord  Mohun  of  Dunster.  25.  Sir  Sanchio  d'Ambreticourt. 

13.  HiiKh  lord  Courlenay.  26.  Sir  Walter  Paveloy. 

Por  further  particulars  respecting  tlie  order  of  the  garter,  see  Ashmole  and  Aiistis. 

t  The  first  mention  of  robes  tor  the  queen,  &c.,  is  an.  7  Ric.  2 ;  but  it  is  supposed  the 
custom  oriKinated  at  the  institution.— Ashmolk. 

tOrotoy  a  town  in  Picardy.  situated  at  the  mouth  of  tho  Somme.  opposite  to  St 
VBlflry 


Abbeville,  where  they  procured  horses  ;  but  sir  Herv€  was  so  ill.  lie 
could  not  bear  the  motion  of  the  horse  :  he  was  therefore  put  in  e 
litter,  and  came  to  Paris,  to  king  Philip,  to  whom  he  delivered  hie 
message,  word  for  ward ;  but  he  did  not  live  long.  He  died  in  re 
turning  to  his  own  country,  in  the  city  of  Angers.  God  have  mertq' 
en  his  soul ! 

CHAPTER    CII. 

THE  KINS  OF  EKSLANB  SENDS  THE  EARL  OF  DERBY  TO  MAKE  WAR  IH 
GASC0NY. 

St.  George's  day  drew  near,  when  the  grand  feast  was  to  be  cele- 
brated at  the  castle  of  Windsor.  The  king  had  made  great  prepara- 
tions for  it ;  and  there  were  earls,  barons,  ladies,  and  damsels,  most 
nobly  entertained.  The  festivities  and  tilts  lasted  a  fertnight.  Many 
knights  came  to  them  from  beyond  sea,  from  Flanders,  Hainault,  and 
Brabant,  but  not  one  from  France.  During  the  holding  of  these 
feasts,  the  king  received  intelligence  from  different  countries,  par- 
ticularly from  Gascony.  The  lord  de  I'Esparre,  the  lord  de  Chau. 
mom,  the  lord  de  Mucident,  were  sent  thence  by  the  other  barons 
and  knights  who  at  that  time  were  dependent  on  the  king  of  England  -, 
such  as  the  lord  d'Albret,  the  lord  de  Pumiers,  the  lord  de  Montfer- 
rant,  the  lord  of  Duras,  the  lord  of  Craton,  the  lord  of  Grailley,  and 
many  others  ;  and  some  were  likewise  sent  by  the  cities  of  Bordeaux 
and  Bayonne.  These  embassador^  were  most  courteously  entertained 
and  received  by  the  king  and  his  council ;  to  whom  tliey  explained 
the  weakness  of  the  country  of  Gascony,  and  that  his  good  friends 
in  that  country  and  the  loyal  city  of  Bordeaux  wanted  aid  :  they  there, 
fore  entreated,  that  he  would  send  thither  such  a  captain  and  force 
of  men-at-arms,  as  he  might  think  able  to  make  head  against  the 
French,  who  kept  the  field  in  opposition  to  all  that  were  sent  to  meet 
them.  The  king  soon  afterwards  appointed  his  cousin  the  earl  ol 
Derby  leader  of  this  expedition,  and  nominated  those  knights  that  he 
had  fixed  upon  to  be  under  him ;  first,  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  the 
earl  of  Oxford,  the  lord  Stafford,  sir  Walter  Manny,  sir  Frank  van 
Halle,  sir  Henry  Earn  of  Brabant,  sir  Richard  Fitzsimon,  sir  Hugli 
Hastings,  sir  Stephen  Tombey,  sir  Richard  Haydon,  sir  John  Noi 
wich,  sir  Richard  Radcliffe,  sir  Robert  Oxendon,  and  several  more 
They  were  fully  three  hundred  knights  and  squires,  six  hundred  men. 
at-arms,  and  two  thousand  archers.  The  king  advised  the  earl  his 
cousin  to  take  plenty  of  gold  and  silver  with  him,  and  to  bestow  it 
liberally  among  the  knights  and  squires,  in  order  to  acquire  thcii 
good  opinion  and  affection. 

The  king  also,  during  the  time  of  these  festivals,  sent  sir  Thomas 
Dagworth  into  Brittany,  to  reinforce  the  countess  of  Montfort,  and 
assist  her  in  preserving  that  country ;  for  notwithstanding  the  truce, 
he  doubted  not  but  that  king  Philip  would  begin  the  war,  on  account 
of  the  message  he  had  sent  to  him  by  sir  Herve  de  L6on.  He  there- 
fore dispatched  thither  one  hundred  men-at-arms,  and  two  hundrcrl 
archers,  under  the  command  of  sir  Thomas.  He  likewise  ordered 
the  earl  of  Salisbury  into  the  county  of  D'ulnestre  ;  for  the  Scots  had 
rebelled  against  him,  had  burnt  much  in  Cornwall,  and  had  advanced 
as  far  as  Bristol,  and  besieged  the  town  of  D'ulnestre.*  However, 
the  earl  of  SaUsbury  marched  thither,  with  three  hundred  men-at-arms, 
and  six  hundred  archers  well  appointed.  Thus  the  king  sent  forth 
his  people,  and  directed  his  treasurers  to  deliver  out  to  the  command- 
ing officers  a  suflSciency  of  money  for  their  own  expenses,  and  to  pay 
their  fellow-soldiers ;  and  each  set  out  according  to  the  orders  he  had 
received. 

We  will  speak  first  of  the  earl  of  Derby,  as  he  had  the  greatest 
charge,  which  he  conducted  to  Southampton,  and  embarking  on 
board  the  fleet  stationed  there  for  him,  made  sail  for  Bayonne :  it 
was  a  handsome  city,  and  had  always  held  out  for  the  English.  He 
arrived  there,  without  accident,  on  the  6th  day  of  June,  1344,  when 
he  disembarked  and  landed  his  stores  ;  they  were  joyfully  received 
by  the  inhabitants,  and  he  remained  there  seven  days,  to  refresh  him- 
self and  his  horses.  The  earl  of  Derby  and  his  army  left  Bayonne 
the  eighth  day  after  his  arrival,  and  set  out  for  Bordeaux,  where  a 
grand  procession  came  out  to  receive  him.  The  earl  was  lodged  in 
the  abbey  of  St.  Andrew  and  his  people  within  the  city.  When  the 
count  de  Lisle  was  informed  of  the  arrival  of  the  English,  he  sent 
for  the  count  de  Comminges,  the  count  de  Perigord,  the  count  de 
Carmain,  the  viscount  de  Villemur,  the  count  Ouras,  the  count  de 
Valentinois,  the  count  de  Mirande,  the  lord  of  Mirade,  the  lord  de 
la  Barde,  the  lord  of  Pincornet,  the  viscount  de  Chatillon,  the  lord 
of  Chateauneuf,  the  lord  de  Lescun,  the  abbot  of  St.  Savin,  and 
for  all  the  other  lords  who  were  attached  to  the  king  of  France. 
As  soon  as  they  were  all  assembled,  he  demanded  their  counsel  on 
the  arrival  of  the  eari  of  Derby.  The  lords,  in  reply,  said,  they  were 
sufficiently  strong  to  defend  the  passage  of  the  river  Dordogne,  at 
Bergerac,  against  the  English.     This  answer  mightily  pleased  the 


»  This  passage  has  puzzled  me  much.  Mr.  Barnes,  in  his  Life  of  Edward  Ul.,  says, 
it  was  the  ymms  earl  of  Salisbury.  Oae  of  my  MSS.  calls  him  the  lord  William  earl  u< 
Salisbury  which  was  the  mime  of  the  earl's  son.  But  Dugdale  contents  himself  with 
saying  that  in  the  IStli  of  Edward  III.,  "the  earl  of  Salisbury"  (speaking  of  the  firrt 
earl)  "was  sent  into  the  north,  with  the  earl  of  Ulster,  one  hundred  men-at-crmB,  nirf 
six  hundred  archers,  against  the  Scots,  then  in  hostility." 

If  the  Scots  had  advanced  to  Bristol,  then  it  may  perhaps  be  Dunsl«r  cisllu. 

Froissart  seems  to  have  been  under  a  miBtake,  from  miMnl'rrmntion,  r.<;  I  cannot  fini! 
any  traces  of  this  invasion 


se 
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count  de  Lisle,  who  waa  at  that  time  like  a  Icing  in  Gasoony,  and  had 
Been  so  since  the  commencement  of  the  wars  between-the  two  kings. 
He  had  taken  the  field,  captured  towns  and  castles,  and  waged  war 
upon  all  who  were  of  the  English  party.  These  lords  sent  imme- 
diately to  assemble  their  dependents  on  all  sides,  and  advanced  to  Ber- 
gerac,  where  they  entered  the  suburbs,  which  are  large,  strong,  and 
partly  surrounded  by  the  Dordogne.  They  had  all  their  purveyances 
brought  to  them  there  in  safety. 


CHAPTER   CIII. 

THE  EARL  OF  DERBY  CONQUERS  BERSERAC* 

When  the  earl  of  Derby  had  remained  at  Bordeaux  for  about  fifteen 
days,  he  was  informed  that  the  barons  and  knights  of  Gascony  were 
in  Bergerac :  he  therefore,  one  morning,  marched  that  way  with  his 
army,  and  ordered  his  marshals,  sir  Walter  Manny  and  air  Frank  van 
Halle,  to  push  forward.  The  English  marched  that  morning  no  more 
than  three  leagues,  to  a  castle  called  MontcrouUier,  which  belonged  to 
them,  and  was  situated  a  short  league  from  Bergerac.  At  this  castle 
of  MontcrouUier,  they  tarried  that  day  and  night.  The  day  following, 
their  scouts  were  sent  as  far  as  the  barriers  of  Bergerac :  and,  on 
their  return,  they  related  to  sir  Walter  Manny,  that  they  had  recon- 
noitred the  position  of  the  French,  which  did  not  appear  to  them  any. 
thing  very  formidable.  This  day,  the  English  dined  early;  and, 
during  the  repast,  sir  Walter  Manny,  addressing  himself  to  the  earl 
of  Derby,  said,  "  My  lord,  if  we  were  good  knights,  and  well  armed, 
we  might,  this  evening,  partake  of  the  wines  of  these  French  lords 
who  are  in  garrison  in  Bergerac."  The  earl  answered,  "  that  it  should 
not  be  his  fault  if  they  did  not."  When  their  companions  heard  this, 
they  said,  "  Let  us  hasten  to  arm  ourselves ;  for  we  will  ride  toward 
Bergerac."  It  was  no  sooner  said  than  done  :  they  were  all  armed, 
and  mounted,  in  an  instant.  When  the  earl  of  Derby  perceived  such 
willingness  in  his  men,  he  was  exceedingly  joyful,  and  cried  out, 
"  In  the  name  of  God,  and  of  St.  George,  let  us  march  to  our  ene. 
mies."  They  then  rode  on,  with  banners  displayed,  during  the 
greatest  heat  of  the  day,  until  they  came  to  the  barriers  of  Bergerac : 
which  was  not  a  place  easily  to  be  taken,  for  a  part  of  the  river  Dor- 
dogne surrounded  it.  The  French  lords  who  were  in  the  town, 
seeing  the  English  coming  to  attack  them,  said  they  should  be  well 
received,  and  sallied  forth  in  battle  array  :  they  had  with  them  a  mul- 
titude of  foot  soldiers,  and  country  people  badly  armed.  The  Eng- 
lish made  their  approaches  in  close  order,  so  that  they  were  plainly 
to  be  distinguished  by  the  townsmen,  and  the  archers  began  to  shoot 
thickly.  When  the  foot  soldiers  felt  the  points  of  the  arrows,  and 
saw  the  banners  and  pennons  glittering  in  the  air,  which  they  had 
not  been  accustomed  to  see,  they  fell  back  upon  their  men-at-arms : 
the  archers  continued  to  shoot  with  great  quickness,  doing  much  mis- 
shief  to  them.  The  lords  of  England  then  advanced,  mounted  on 
their  excellent  coursers,  with  lances  in  their  rests,  and,  dashing  into 
the  midst  of  this  infantry,  drove  them  down  at  pleasure,  and  killed 
and  wounded  the  French  men-at-arms  in  abundance  ;  for  they  could 
not  in  any  way  exert  themselves,  as  these  runaways  had  blocked  up 
the  road. 

There  was  a  severe  engagement,  and  many  were  killed  and  un. 
horsed :  for  the  English  archers,  being  ported  on  each  side  of  the 
road,  shot  so  well  together,  that  no  one  dared  to  venture  upon  it. 
Thus  were  those  of  Bergerac  driven  back  again  to  the  suburbs,  but 
with  so  much  loss,  that  the  first  bridge  and  bars  were  taken  by  storm, 
and  the  English  entered  with  them.  Upon  the  pavement  were  many 
knights  and  squires  slain  and  wounded,  and  many  prisoners  made  of 
those  who  came  forward  to  defend  the  passage.  The  lord  of  Mirepoix 
was  slain  under  the  banner  of  sir  Walter  Manny,  who  was  the  first 
that  entered  the  suburbs.  When  the  count  dc  Lisle  saw  that  the 
English  had  got  possession  of  the  suburbs,  and  were  knocking  down 
and  killing  hie  people  without  mercy,  he  and  the  other  lords  of  Gas. 
cony  made  a  handsome  retreat  toward  the  town,  and  passed  the  bridge 
with  great  difficulty.  At  this  place  the  engagement  was  very  severe, 
and  lasted  a  considerable  time  :  the  noblemen  of  France  and  of  Eng. 
land,  named  in  the  preceding  chapters,  combated  most  valiantly  hand 
to  hand  :  neither  knight  nor  bachelor  could  there  conceal  himself. 
Sir  Walter  Manny  had  advanced  so  far  among  his  enemies,  that  he 
was  in  great  danger.  The  English  made  prisoners  of  the  viscount 
de  Bousquetin,  the  lords  of  Ch^tillon,  of  Chateauneuf,  and  of  Leacun. 
The  French  retreated  into  the  fort,  let  down  the  portcullis,  and, 
getting  upon  the  battlements,  began  to  throw  stones  and  other  things, 
to  drive  their  enemies  away.  This  assault  and  skirmish  lasted  until 
vespers,  when  the  English  retreated,  quite  weary,  into  the  suburbs, 
which  they  had  won ;  where  they  found  such  quantities  of  provision 
and  wine,  that  might,  on  occasion,  have  lasted  them  for  four  months 
moat  plentifully. 

When  the  moiTOW  dawned,  the  earl  of  Derby  had  hia  trumpets 
sounded,  and  his  forces  drawn  out  in  battle  array,  to  approach  the 
town,  and  make  a  mighty  assault,  which  lasted  until  noon.  They 
hid  not  much  success;  for  they  found  that  there  were  within  it 
men  who  defended  themselves  valiantly.  At  noontide,  the  English 
retreated,  perceiving  that  they  only  lost  their  time.  The  lords  then 
EBseinbled  in  council,  and  determined  to  attack  the  town  on  the  side 


next  the  river;  for  it  was  there  only  fortified  by  palisades.  The  earf 
of  Derby  sent  therefore  to  the  fleet  at  Bordeaux  for  vessels,  whicl 
he  ordered  to  come  to  him  up  the  Dordogne ;  there  were  upwari 
of  sixty  barks  and  other  vessels  lying  at  Bordeaux,  that  came  t« 
Bergerac.  In  the  evening  of  the  following  day,  the  English  made 
their  arrangements,  and  at  sunrise,  aU  those  who  were  ordered  to 
attack  the  town,  and  the  fleet,  were  quite  ready,  under  the  com. 
mand  of  the  lord  Staflbrd.  There  were  many  knights  and  squu-es 
who  had  requested  to  be  on  this  expedition,  in  hopes  of  prefer, 
ment,  as  well  as  a  body  of  archers.  They  advanced  in  haste,  and 
came  to  some  large  round  piles  placed  before  the  palisades,  which 
they  flung  down.  The  townsmen,  seeing  this,  went  to  the  count  de 
Lisle,  the  lords,  knights,  and  aquires,  who  were  present,  and  said  to 
them,  "  Gentlemen,  we  pray  you  to  take  heed  what  you  are  about; 
for  we  run  a  great  risk  of  being  ruined.  If  the  town  be  taken,  we 
shall  lose  all  we  have,  as  well  as  our  lives:  it  will  therefore  be 
much  better  that  we  surrender  it  to  the  earl  of  Derby,  before  we 
suflTer  more  damage."  The  count  replied,  "We  will  go  to  that 
quarter  where  the  danger  is  ;  for  we  vrill  not  consent  to  surrender  it 
so  easily."  The  Gascon  knights  and  squires  came,  therefore,  to  de- 
fend the  palisades  ;  but  the  archers,  who  were  in  the  barks,  kept  up 
so  quick  an  attack  with  their  arrows,  that  none  dared  to  ahow  them- 
selves, unless  they  chose  to  run  the  risk  of  being  killed  or  wounded. 
In  the  town  there  were  with  the  Gascons  two  or  three  hundred  6e 
noese  cross-bowmen,  whose  armor  shielded  them  from  the  arrowa 
they  kept  the  archers  well  employed  all  the  day,  and  many  on  each 
side  were  wounded.  At  last,  the  English  who  were  in  the  Tessela 
exerted  themselves  so  much  that  they  broke  down  a  large  piece  ot 
the  palisades ;  those  of  Bergerac  then  retreated,  and  requested  time 
to  consider  if  they  should  not  surrender  the  place.  The  remainder 
of  that  day  and  night  was  granted  them,  upon  condition  that  they 
did  not  attempt  to  repair  the  breaches :  and  every  one  retired  to  his 
quarters.  The  lords  of  Gascony  held,  that  night,  a  long  council ; 
and  about  midnight,  having  packed  up  all  their  baggage,  they  set 
out  from  Bergerac,  and  followed  the  road  to  la  Rfeole,*  which  is  not 
far  distant,  whose  gates  were  opened  to  them,  and  diere  they  took 
up  their  quarters. 

The  Engliah,  on  the  morrow  morning,  reembarked  on  board  their 
fleet,  and  came  to  the  part  where  the  palisades  had  been  broken 
down ;  they  found  in  that  place  great  numbers  of  the  tovraamen, 
who  intieated  the  knights,  that  they  would  beseech  the  earl  of  Derby 
to  have  mercy  on  them  and  allow  them  their  lives  and  fortunes,  and 
thenceforward  they  would  yield  obedience  to  the  king  of  England. 
The  earl  of  Pembroke  and  the  earl  of  Oxford  replied,  that  they 
would  cheerfully  comply  with  their  request,  and  went  to  the  earl  of 
Derby  who  was  not  present,  and  related  to  him  what  the  inhabitants 
of  Bergerac  had  desired  of  them.  The  earl  of  Derby  answered,  "  He 
who  begs  for  mercy  should  have  mercy  shown  him :  tell  them  tc 
open  their  gates,  and  let  us  enter,  and  we  will  assure  them  of  safety 
from  us  and  from  our  people."  The  two  lords  returned,  and  reportec 
what  the  earl  had  said.  Upon  which  the  townsmen  went  to  the 
market-place,  where  every  one  men  and  women  being  assembled, 
they  rang  the  bells,  threw  open  the  gates,  went  out  in  procession  tr. 
meet  the  earl  of  Derby,  and  with  all  humility  conducted  him  to  th( 
church,  where  they  swore  homage  and  fealty  to  him,  acknowledging 
him  as  their  lord,  fm  the  king  of  England,  by  virtue  of  a  procuration 
which  he  had  with  him. 


•  A  poDulouBtown  in  Pflrifiord,  diocese  ot"  Peripupu\, 


CHAPTER    CIV. 

the  earl  of  derby  conqttebs  many  towns  and  fortresses  » 

UPPER    gascony. 

The  same  day  that  the  count  de  Lisle,  the  barons  and  knights  o 
Gascony,  had  retreated  to  la  Rfeole,  they  held  a  council,  and  resolved 
to  separate,  and  withdraw  into  fortresses,  to  carry  on  the  war  from 
these  garrisons,  and  to  form  a  body  of  four  or  five  hundred  combat- 
ants, by  way  of  a  frontier  guard,  under  the  command  of  the  seneschal 
of  Toulouse.  The  count  de  Villemur  was  ordered  to  Auberoche  ;i 
sir  Berti-and  des  Pres  to  Pelagrue  ;t  the  lord  Philip  de  Dyon  to  Men- 
tagret  ;§  the  lord  of  Montbrandon  to  Mauduran  ;  sir  Arnold  de  Dyon 
to  K>ntgis ;  Robert  de  Malmore  to  Beaumont,  in  Laillois ;  sir  Charles 
de  Poititir'?  to  Pennes  in  the  Angenois.  All  these  knights  departed 
for  their  different  garrisons  ;  but  the  count  de  Lisle  remained  in  k 
Rfeole,  and  had  the  fortress  put  in  proper  repair.  When  the  earl  o) 
Derby  had  taken  possession  of  Bergerac,  and  staid  there  two  days, 
he  aaked  the  seneschal  of  Bordeaux,  what  was  most  advisable  foi 
him  next  to  undertake,  as  he  wished  not  to  remain  idle.  The  senes 
chal  replied,  that  he  thought  it  would  be  best  to  go  toward  Perigord 
and  upper  Gascony.  The  earl  of  Derby  then  gave  out  his  orders  to 
march  toward  Perigord,  and  left  sir  John  de  la  Sante||  captain  ol 
Bergerac.     As  the  English  advanced,  they  came  to  a  castle  called 


*  Reoie— a  town  of  the  Bazadois,  on  the  Garonne. 

t  In  Perigord,  diocese  of  Ferigueux. 

j  A  small  town  of  Condomois,  in  the  diocese  of  Condom. 

§  A  town  in  Perigord,  diocese  of  Perigueux. 

II  In  one  MS.  it  is  Sonce ;  in  Bnrnes's  history  of  Edward  HI.,  sir  John  St.  John :  bni 
ho  does  not  mention  his  authority  for  so  altering  iL  In  my  printed  copy  and  nnothe* 
MS.  it  is  Sant4,  and  is  so  in  lord  Berner's  translation 
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Langon,*  of  which  the  provost  of  Toulouse  was  governor :  they 
halted  there,  not  thinking  it  prudent  to  leave  such  a  post  in  their 
rear,  and  the  marshal's  battalion  immediately  began  the  assault,  which 
lasted  all  that  day,  but  they  gained  nothing.  Almost  the  whole  army 
was  employed  against  it  the  next  day  ;  and,  with  wood  and  faggots 
they  filled  up  the  ditches,  so  that  they  could  approach  the  walls.  Sir 
Frank  van  Halle  asked  the  French  if  they  were  willing  to  surrender, 
because  they  might  delay  it  until  it  was  too  late.  Upon  this,  they 
demanded  a  truce  to  consider  of  it,  which  being  granted  them,  after 
some  little  time  spent  in  counsel,  they  all  set  out  for  Monsac,t  in  the 
French  interest,  but  took  nothing  with  them.  The  earl  of  Derby 
appointed  a  squire  called  Aymon  Lyon,  governor  of  the  castle  of 
Langon,t  and  gave  him  thirty  archera. 

The  earl  of  Derby  then  rode  on  toward  a  town  called  Le  Lac ;  but 
the  townsmen  came  out  to  meet  him,  brought  him  the  keys  of  the 
town,  and  swore  homage  and  fealty  to  him.  The  earl  passed  on, 
and  came  to  Mandarant,  which  he  took  by  storm  :  after  he  had 
placed  a  garrison  in  the  fortress,  he  came  before  Montgis,  won  it  in 
the  same  manner,  and  sent  the  governor  prisoner  to  Bordeaux,  He 
afterwards  advanced  to  Punach,  which  he  took,  and  did  the  same  to 
the  town  and  castle  of  Lieux§,  where  he  staid  three  days  to  refresh 
himself  and  arniy.  On  the  fourth  day  he  marched  to  Forsath,  || 
which  he  gained  easily  enough,  and  then  the  town  of  Pondaire.  He 
next  came  to  a  town  of  considerable  size,  called  Beaumont  en  Lail- 
lois,  which  was  a  dependency  on  the  count  de  Lisle.  The  earl  was 
three  days  before  it,  and  many  vigorous  attacks  were  made  ;  for  it 
was  well  provided  with  men-at-arms  and  artillery,  who  defended 
Aemselves  as  long  as  they  were  able ;  at  last  it  was  taken,  with 
much  slaughter  on  all  those  that  were  found  in  it.  The  earl  of  Derby 
recruited  his  forces  there  with  fresh  men-at-arms,  and  then  advanced 
toward  the  principal  town  of  tlie  inheritance  of  the  count  de  Lisle, 
wnich  was  under  the  command  of  the  Lord  Philip  de  Dyon  and  the 
lord  Arnold  de  Dyon.  He  invested  it  on  all  sides,  and  made  his 
archers  advance  to  the  barriers,  where  they  shot  so  well  (hiat  none 
durst  appear  to  defend  them  ;  tiio  English  having  won  the  barriers, 
and  everything  even  to  the  gale,  retired  in  the  evening.  On  the 
next  morning,  they  renewed  the  attack  in  different  places  at  once, 
and  gave  those  within  so  much  to  do,  that  they  did  not  know  which 
way  to  defend  themselves.  The  inhabitants  therefore  requested  two 
knights  who  were  there  to  treat  with  the  earl  of  Derby  for  a  peace, 
that  their  fortunes  might  be  saved.  They  sent  before  them  a  herald, 
who  obtained  a  short  truce,  to  see  if  any  agreement  could  be  entered 
into.  The  earl  of  Derby  ordered  his  men  to  retire,  and  came  him. 
self,  accompanied  by  the  lord  Stafford  and  sir  Walter  Manny,  to  the 
bars,  to  confer  with  the  inhabitants.  The  earl  at  first  would  hear 
of  nothing  hut  unconditional  submission  :  at  last  it  was  settled,  that 
the  town  shiiuld  put  itself  under  the  dependency  of  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, lis  duke  of  Guienne,  and  that  twelve  of  the  principal  citizens 
should  be  sent  to  Bordeaux  as  hostages.  The  French  knights  and 
squires  left  the  place  with  passports,  and  went  to  la  R^ole. 


CHAPTER    CV. 

THE    EARI.    OF    OXFORD    IS     TAKEN     FKISONER     IN    GASCONY,    BUT    SET    AT 
LIBEKTY    BY    EXCHANGE. 

After  this  conquest,  and  that  the  earl  of  Derby  had  left  there 
men-at-arms  and  archers,  he  came  before  Bonneval,^  and  made  a 
violent  attack  upon  it,  in  which  many  were  killed  and  wounded. 
At  last  he  took  it,  and  showed  mercy.  After  he  had  reinforced  it 
with  men-at-arms,  and  another  governor,  he  pushed  forward,  and, 
entering  the  country  of  Perigord,  passed  by  Bordellos,**  but  did  not 
attack  it,  as  he  saw  it  would  be  only  pains  thrown  away.  He  still 
advanced,  until  ne  came  before  Perigueux.tt  There  was  in  the  town 
the  earl  of  Perigord,  the  lord  Roger  de  Perigord  his  brother,  the  lord 
pf  Duras,  and  fully  six-score  knights  and  squires  of  that  country. 
When  the  earl  of  Derby  came  there,  he  considered  in  what  manner 
he  might  attack  it  most  advantageously,  for  he  saw  it  was  very 
strong.  But,  after  having  maturely  weighed  it,  he  thought  it  most 
prudent  not  to  waste  his  time  :  he  therefore  retreated  two  leagues, 
and  took  up  his  quarters  upon  the  banks  of  a  river,  in  order  to  attack 
the  castle  of  Pelagrue.tt 

Toward  midnight,  about  two  hundred  lances,  well  mounted,  sallied 
out  of  Perigueux  :  they  rode  so  fast,  that  before  daylight  they  came 
to  the  English  camp,  and  falling  upon  it,  killed  and  wounded  many. 
They  entered  the  tent  of  the  earl  of  Oxford,  whom  they  found  arming 
himself:  he  was  immediately  attacked  and  taken  prisoner,  as  well 
as  three  knights  of  his  household,  otherwise  he  would  have  been 
slain.  The  Gascons  finding  they  had  awakened  the  whole  army, 
rT3tired,  and  took  their  road  to  Perigueux.  It  was  time  for  them  to 
do  so :  and  fortunately  they  found  the  gates  of  the  barriers  open ; 
for  they  were  so  closely  pursued  that  they  were  thrown  into  con 
''usion :  but   the  Gascons,  as  soon  as  they  could  rally  themselves, 


*  Ijangen— a  town  in  Bavndois,  upon  the  Garonne,  about  six  leagues  from  Bordeaux. 
t  A  town  in  Perigord,  diocese  of  Sarlat. 

I  Barnes  calls  him  an  English  squire,  Thmthv  Lyon ;  but  I  see  no  authority  for  it. 
§  In  tinscony,  diocese  of  Comminge. 

II  l?ronsac— UDOn  tlie  Dordogne,  six  leagues  from  Bordeaux. 

^   A  village  in  the  diocese  of  Agen.  **  Capital  of  Perigord. 

'  ,**  '  "liur.,  ip  Bixadris,  election  of  Condom,   J  J  A  town  in  the  Cindomois. 


dismounted,  and,  sword  in  hand,  fought  with  the  English,  aid  main, 
tained  their  ground  so  well  that  they  lost  nothing. 

The  English  returned  to  the  earl  of  Derby,  who  marched  forward 
until  he  came  before  Pelegrue,  where  he  remained  six  days,  and 
many  an  assault  was  made  upon  it.  During  the  time  he  continued 
there,  the  earl  of  Oxford  and  his  companions  were  exchanged,  for 
the  viscount  de  Bousquetin,  the  viscount  de  Ch&tillon,  the  lord  of 
Lescun,  the  lord  of  Chateauneuf ;  and  upon  condition  that  the  lands 
of  Perigord  should  remain  in  peace  for  three  years :  not,  however, 
but  that  any  knight  or  squire  might  take  up  arms,  without  forfeiting 
the  treaty  ;  but  nothing  was  to  be  burnt  or  pillaged  in  that  country 
for  that  space  of  time.  The  English  therefore  departed  from  before 
Pelagrue,  as  it  was  part  of  Perigord,  and  rodfe  toward  Auberoche,* 
where  there  is  a  handsome  and  strong  castle,  appertaining  to  the 
archbishop  of  Toulouse.  The  English  took  up  their  quarters  round 
about  it,  as  if  they  meant  to  remain  there  for  a  length  of  time,  and 
sent  word  to  those  within,  that  if  they  did  not  surrender  speedily, 
when  the  town  was  taken,  they  should  be  all  put  to  the  sword  with- 
out mercy.  The  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  castle  were  much 
alarmed ;  and,  seeing  no  appearance  of  any  succor  coming  to  them, 
they  put  themselves  under  the  obedience  of  the  earl  of  Derby,  upon 
condition  that  their  lives  and  fortunes  were  spared,  and  acknowledged 
him  as  their  lord,  for  the  king  of  England, 

The  earl  then  made  a  handsome  retreat  toward  Bordeaux,  having 
left  in  Auberoche  a  sufficient  garrison,  under  the  command  of  sir 
Frank  van  Halle,  sir  Alain  de  Finefroide,  and  sir  John  Lendal.  On 
his  road  he  came  to  Libourne,  a  fair  and  large  town,  twelve  leagues 
from  Bordeaux  ;  to  which  he  laid  siege,  and  told  those  about  him, 
that  he  would  not  quit  it  before  he  had  got  possession  of  it.  The 
inhabitants  consulted  together ;  and  considering  well  the  good  and 
evil  of  being  assaulted  and  vexed,  they  surrendered  themselves  to 
the  earl  of  Derby,  and  did  homage  to  him  during  the  three  days 
he  remained  there.  The  earl  of  Derby  sent  the  earl  of  Pembroke  to 
Bergerac,  and  left  the  lord  Stafford,  sir  Steven  de  Courcy,  and  the 
lord  Alexander  de  Haulfiel,t  with  their  men,  in  Libourne.  He  him- 
self, accompanied  by  the  earl  of  Oxford  and  sir  Walter  Manny,  took 
the  road  for  Bordeaux,  where  they  arrived. 


CHAPTER   CVl 

THE   COUNT   DE   LISLE,    LIEUTENANT   FOR   THE    KINO   OF    FRANCE    IN 
GASCONY,    LAYS   SIEGE   TO   THE   CASTLE   OF    AUBEROCHE. 

The  earl  was  joyfully  received  on  his  return  to  Bordeaux :  the 
clergy  and  inhabitants  of  the  town  came  out  to  meet  him,  in  a  grand 
procession:  they  allowed  him  to  take  provisions,  and  whatever  else 
he  desired,  according  to  his  will  and  pleasure  ;  and  he  and  his  army 
continued  in  the  town,  amusing  themselves  with  the  citizens  and 
their  wives. 

We  will  now  return  ts  the  count  de  Lisle,  whom  we  left  in  te 
Rfeole :  as  soon  as  he  was  informed  that  the  earl  of  Derby  had 
returned  to  Bordeaux,  and  had  takefi  up  his  residence  there,  he  Hid 
not  think  it  probable  he  would  undertake  any  more  expeditions  this 
season.  He  sent  letters  therefore  to  the  earls  of  Perigord,  of  Cm  r- 
main,  of  Comminges,  of  Bruniguel,  and  to  all  the  barons  of  Gascony 
that  were  in  the  French  interest,  to  desire  that  they  would  coiled  ms 
many  people  as  they  could,  and  come  with  them  properly  armed,  by 
an  appointed  time,  to  meet  him  at  Auberoche,  as  he  intended  to 
besiege  it.  They  all  obeyed  his  summons  ;  for  he  was  as  a  king  in 
these  parts  of  Gascony.  The  knights  who  were  in  Auberoche  were 
not  aware  of  this,  until  they  found  themselves  so  closely  besieged  mi 
all  sides  that  no  one  could  go  out  of  the  garrison  without  being  seen. 
The  French  brought  from  Toulouse  four  large  machines,  which  cast 
stones  into  the  fortress  night  and  day ;  and  they  made  no  other 
assault ;  so  that  in  six  days'  time  they  had  demolished  all  the  roofs 
of  the  towers,  and  none  within  the  castle  dared  to  venture  out  of  the 
vaulted  rooms  on  the  ground  floor.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  arip" 
to  kill  all  within  the  castle,  if  they  would  not  surrender  themselves 
unconditionally. 

News  was  brought  to  the  earl  of  Derby,  that  Auberoche  was  be. 
sieged  ;  but  he  did  not  imagine  his  friends  were  so  hard  pushed. 
When  sir  Frank  van  Halle,  sir  Alain  de  Finefroide,  and  sir  John 
Lendal,  who  were  thus  besieged,  saw  how  desperate  their  situation 
was,  they  asked  their  servants,  if  there  were  not  one  among  them 
who  would,  for  a  reward,  undertake  to  deliver  the  letters  they  had 
written  to  the  earl  of  Derby  at  Bordeaux.  One  from  among  them 
stepped  forward,  and  said,  he  would  be  the  man  who  would  cheer- 
fully undertake  the  commission,  not  through  lust  of  gain,  but  from 
his  desire  to  deliver  them  from  (he  peril  they  were  in.  The  follow- 
ing night  the  servant  took  the  letters,  sealed  with  their  seals,  and 
sewed  them  up  in  his  clothes.  He  was  let  down  into  the  ditches : 
when  he  was  at  the  bottom,  he  climbed  up  the  opposite  side,  and  took 
his  road  through  the  army ;  for  he  could  not  avoid  passing  through 
it.  He  was  met  by  the  first  guard,  but  was  not  stopped,  for  he  under 
stood  the  Gascon  language  well,  and  named  one  of  the  lords  of  the 
army,  as  if  belonging  to  him  ;  so  he  was  suffered  to  pass  on :  but  he 
was  afterwards  arrested,  and  detained  under  the  tents  of  some  other 
lords,  who  brought  him  to  the  main  watch.     He  was  Interrogated. 


'  A  tolVb  in  Perigord. 


t  Bamefa  makes  him  Sir  Alexander  Hussar 


ee 
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aearched,  and  the  letters  found  upon  him,  and  guarded  until  morning, 
when  the  principals  of  the  army  assembled  in  the  tent  of  the  count 
de  Lisle,  where  the  letters  were  read.  They  were  rejoiced  to  find 
that  the  garrison  was  so  much  straitened  that  they  could  not  hold 
out  longer ;  and,  seizing  the  servant,  they  hung  the  letters  round  his 
neck,  thrust  him  ito  one  of  the  machines,  and  flung  him  into 
Auberoche.  The  valet  fell  quite  dead  amid  the  other  valets  of  the 
castle,  who  were  much  terrified  at  it. 
About  this  time,  the  earl  of  Perigord,  his  uncle  sir  Charles  de  Poi- 
^  tiers,  the  earl  of  Carmain,  and  the  lord  of  Duras,  mounting  their 
horses,  rode  as  near  to  the  walls  of  the  castle  as  they  could,  and  calling 
out  to  those  within  by  wjy  of  derision,  said,  "  Gentlemen,  inquire  of 
your  messenger  where  he  found  the  earl  of  Derby,  and  whether  he 
is  prepared  to  assist  you,  since  your  man  was  so  eager  to  quit  your 
fortress,  and  has  returned  as  quickly."  Sir  Frank  van  Halle  replied, 
"  By  my  faith,  gentlemen,  if  we  be  so  closely  confined  in  this  place, 
we  will  sally  forth  whenever  it  shall  please  God  and  the  earl  of  Derby. 
1  wish  to  Heaven  he  were  acquainted  with  our  situation ;  for  if  he 
were,  the  proudest  of  you  all  would  be  afraid  of  standing  your  ground  ; 
and,  if  you  will  send  any  one  to  give  him  this  information,  one  of  us 
will  surrender  himself  to  you,  to  be  ransomed  as  becomes  a  gentle- 
man." The  French  answered,  "  Nay,  nay,  matters  must  not  turn 
out  so  :  the  earl  of  Derby,  in  proper  lime,  shall  be  made  acquainted 
with  it ;  but  not  until  our  engines  have  battered  your  walls  level  with 
the  ground,  and  you  shall  have  surrendered  yourselves  to  save  your 
lives."  "  That,  for  certain,  will  never  happen,"  said  sir  Frank  van  Halle , 
for  we  will  not  surrender  ourselves,  should  we  all  die  upon  the  walls." 
The  French  lords  then  rode  on,  and  returned  to  their  army.  The 
three  English  knights  remained  in  Auberoche,  quite  confounded  by 
the  force  of  these  engines,  which  flung  such  quantities  of  stones,  that 
in  truth  it  seemed  as  if  the  thunder  from  heaven  were  battering  the 
walls  of  the  castle. 


Tba  Teebuchst,  a  machine  for  caiting  itones,  enRraved  in  Grou'i  Militarr  Antiquities.   From  on  irory 

carving  of  the  period. 


CHAPTER  CVII. 

IHE  EAKL  OP  DEKBT  MAKES  THE  COUNT  OF  LISLE  AND  WINE  MOKE   COOTTTS 
AND  VISCOUNTS  PEISONEKS,  BEFORE  AUBEROCHE. 

All  these  speeches,  the  treatment  of  the  messenger,  the  contents 
nf  the  letters,  and  the  perilous  situation  of  Auberoche,  were  known 
to  the  earl  of  Derby,  by  means  :..'  a  spy  he  had  in  the  French  army. 
The  earl  therefore  sent  orders  to^he  earl  of  Pembroke  in  Bergerac,  to 
meet  him  at  an  appointed  place  and  hour ;  and  also  to  the  lord  Stafford 
and  sir  Stephen  Tombey ,  who  were  at  Libourne.  The  earl  of  Derby 
then,  accompanied  by  sir  Walter  Manny  and  the  forces  he  had  with 
him,  took  the  road  toward  Auberoche  as  secretly  as  possible ;  for  he 
had  guides  who  were  acquainted  with  all  the  by-roads.  They  came 
to  Libourne,  where  they  staid  a  whole  day  for  the  earl  of  Pembroke ; 
but  hearing  no  tidings  of  him,  and  being  impatient  to  succor  their 
friends  who  were  so  distressed,  the  earl  of  Derby,  the  earl  of  Oxford, 
qir  Walter  Manny,  sir  Richard  Hastings,  sir  Stephen  Tombey,  the 
lord  Ferrers,  and  other  knights,  set  out  from  Libourne  :  riding  all 
night,  they  came  on  the  morrow  within  two  leagues  of  Auberoche. 
rhei  entered  a  v/'.>i>^,   vhen,  alighting  from  their  horses,  they  tied 


them  to  the  trees,  and  allowed  them  to  pasture,  in  expectation  of  the 
arrival  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke  ;  they  waited  all  that  monung,  ana 
until  noon,  in  vain,  not  knowing  what  to  do  ;  for  they  were  but  three 
hundred  lances  and  six  hundred  archers,  and  the  French  were  trom 
ten  to  twelve  thousand  men.  They  thought  it  would  be  cowardice 
to  sufler  their  friends  to  be  lost,  when  they  were  so  near  them.  Ai 
last  sir  Walter  Manny  said,  "  Gentlemen,  let  us  who  are  now  here 
mount  our  horses,  skirt  this  wood,  and  advance  until  we  come  to  their 
camp;  when  we  shall  be  close  to  it,  we  vrill  stick  spurs  into  our 
horses,  and,  with  loud  shouts,  fall  upon  them.  It  will  be  about  their 
hour  for  supper;  and  we  shall  see  them  so  much  discomfated,  thai 
they  can  never  rally  again."  The  knights  present  replied,  that  the) 
would  all  do  as  he  had  proposed.  Each  went  to  his  horse,  re-girtheo 
him,  and  tightened  his  armor :  they  ordered  their  pages,  servants  and 
baggage,  to  remain  where  they  were. 

They  advanced  in  silence  by  the  side  of  the  wood  until  they  came 
to  the  other  end,  where  the  French  army  was  encamped  in  a  wide 
valley,  near  a  small  river :  they  then  displayed  their  banners  and 
pennons,  and  sticking  spurs  into  their  horses,  dashed  into  the  midst 
of  the  French  and  Gascon  forces,  who  were  quite  confounded  and 
unprepared  for  this  attack,  as  they  were  busy  about  their  suppers, 
many  having  set  down  to  table.  The  English  were  well  prepared  to 
act,  and  crying  "  Derby,  Derby  forever!"  they  cut  down  tents  and 
pavilions,  and  slew  and  wounded  all  that  came  in  their  way.  The 
French  did  not  know  where  to  turn,  so  much  were  they  surprised ; 
and  when  they  got  into  the  plains,  if  there  were  any  large  body  of 
them,  the  archers  and  cross-bowmen  made  such  good  use  oi  their 
weapons,  that  they  were  slain  or  dispersed.  The  count  de  Lisle  was 
taken,  in  his  tent,  badly  wounded  ;  the  eari  of  Perigord  in  his  pavihon, 
and  also  sir  Charles,  his  uncle ;  the  lord  of  Duras  was  killed,  and  so 
was  sir  Aymery  de  Poitiers ;  but  his  brother,  the  earl  of  Valentinois, 
was  made  prisoner.  Every  one  took  to  his  heels  as  fast  as  he  could 
butthe  earl  of  Comminges,  the  earls  of  Carmain,  Ville. 
mur,  and  Bruniguel,  the  lords  de  la  Barde  and  de  la 
Taride,  with  o3iers,  who  were  quartered  on  the  op.- 
posite  side  of  the  castle,  displayed  their  banners,  and 
having  drawn  up  their  men,  marched  for  the  plain  : 
the  English,  however,  who  had  already  defeated  the 
largest  body  of  the  army,  fell  upon  them  most  vigor- 
ously. In  this  engagement,  many  gallant  deeds  oi 
arms  were  performed,  many  captures  made,  and  many 
rescues.  As  soon  as  sir  Frank  van  Halle  and  sir  John 
Lendal,  who  were  in  Auberoche,  heard  the  noise,  and 
perceived  the  banners  and  pennons  of  their  friends, 
they  hastened  to  arm  themselves,  and  all  those  thai 
were  with  them ;  when,  mounting  their  horses,  they 
sallied  out  of  the  fortress,  made  for  the  plain,  and 
dashed  into  the  thicltest  of  the  combat,  to  the  great 
encouragement  of  the  English. 

Why  should  I  make  a  long  story  of  it?  All  those 
who  were  of  the  count  de  Lisle's  party  were  discom- 
fited, and  almost  all  taken  prisonere,  or  slain.  Scarcely 
any  would  have  escaped,  if  night  had  not  closed  sn 
soon.  Nine  earls  and  viscounts  were  made  prisoners, 
and  so  many  barons,  knights  and  squires,  that  there 
was  not  a  man-at-arms  among  the  English  that  had 
not  for  his  share  two  or  three.  This  battle  before 
Auberoche  was  fought  on  the  eve  of  St.  Laurence's 
day,  in  the  year  1314.  The  English  treated  their 
prisoners  like  friends :  they  received  many  upon  their 
promises  to  surrender  themselves  by  a  certain  day 
at  Bordeaux,  or  Bergerac.  The  English  retired  into 
Auberoche  ;  and  the  earl  of  Derby  entertained  at  sup- 
per the  greater  part  of  the  prisoners,  earls,  viscounts, 
barons,  and  knights.  They  gave  thanks  and  praises 
to  God,  for  having  enabled  them  to  overcome  upward 
ol  ten  thousand  men,  when  they  themselves  were  not 
more  than  one  thousand,  including  every  one,  and 
to  rescue  the  town  of  Auheroche,  in  which  were  their 
friends,  that  must  have  been  captured  in  two  days'  time.  On  the 
next  morning,  a  little  after  sunrise,  the  earl  of  Pembroke  arrived  with 
three  hundred  lances  and  four  tliousand  archers ;  he  had  been  in- 
formed  of  the  event  of  the  batde  as  they  came  along,  and  said  to  the 
earl  of  Derby,  "  Certainly,  cousin,  you  have  neither  been  courteous, 
nor  behaved  honorably,  to  fight  my  enemies  without  waiting  for  me, 
seeing  that  you  had  sent  foi  me  ;  and  you  might  have  been  assured, 
that  nothing  should  have  prevented  my  coming  to  you."  The  earl 
replied,  "  Fair  cousin,  we  were  very  anxious  for  your  arrival,  and  wo 
waited  for  you  from  the  morning  until  vespers  :  when  we  saw  no 
appearance  of  your  coming,  we  dared  not  wait  longer ;  for  had  oui 
enemies  been  informed  of  our  arrival,  they  would  have  had  the  ad. 
vantage  over  us ;  hut  now,  thanks  to  God,  we  have  conquered  them, 
and  we  pray  of  you  to  help  us  in  conducting  them  to  Bordeaux." 
They  remained  that  day  and  night  in  Auberoche  :  on  the  next  day 
early,  they  were  armed  and  mounted,  and  set  off,  leaving  there  a 
Gascon  knight  in  their  interest,  as  governor,  named  the  lord  Alex, 
ander  of  Chaumont.  They  took  the  road  to  Bordeaux,  and  carried 
with  them  the  greater  part  of  their  nrisoners. 
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CHAPTER    CVIII. 

THE   EABL   OF    DEBBT    TAKES     DIFFEKENT    TOWNS     IN    GASCONT,    IN   HIS 
ROAD    TOWARD    LA   REOLE. 

The  earl  of  Derby  and  his  army,  upon  their  arrival  at  Bordeaux, 
were  received  with  very  great  rejoicings:  the  inhabitants  thought 
ihey  never  could  enough  testify  their  joy  to  the  earl,  and  to  sir  Walter 
Manny,  for  their  enterprise  ;  in  which  the  count  de  Lisle  and  more 
Jian  two  hundred  knights  were  made  prisoners.  The  winter  passed 
)ver,  without  any  action  taking  place  in  Gascony  that  is  worthy  of 
oeing  recorded.  Easter,  which  may  be  reckoned  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1345,  was  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  the  earl  of  Derby, 
who  had  tarried  all  the  winter  in  Bordeaux,  collected  a  very  large  body 
jf  men-at-arms  and  archers,  and  declared  he  would  make  an  expe- 
Jition  to  la  Rtole,  where  the  French  had  fixed  their  head-quarters. 
He  went  the  first  day  from  Bordeaux  to  Bergerac,  where  he  found  the 
darl  of  Pembroke  rea(Jy  with  his  troops.  These  two  noblemen,  with 
their  forces,  remained  for  three  days  in  Bergerac,  and  on  the  fourth 
departe_d.  When  they  were  got  into  the  open  country  they  halted 
iheir  men,  counted  them,  and  found  that  they  had  about  a  thousand 
men-at-arms,  and  two  thousand  archers.  They  pushed  forward,  until 
they  came  to  a  castle  called  St.  Basile,  to  which  they  laid  siege.  Those 
within,  considering  that  the  principal  barons  of  Gascony  were  pris- 
oners, and  that  they  had  no  expectations  of  receiving  succors  from 
any  place,  resolved  to  swear  fealty  to  king  Edward  of  England.  The 
oarl  of  Derby  continued  his  route,  and  took  the  road  toward  Aiguil- 
I'on*  ;  but,  before  he  arrived  there,  he  came  to  the  castle  of  Roche, 
milon,  which  was  well  provided  with  soldiers  and  artillery ;  never- 
theless, the  earl  ordered  it  to  be-vigorously  assaulted.  As  the  English 
advanced  to  the  attack,  those  within  threw  down  upon  them  stones, 
bars  of  iron,  and  pots  full  of  hot  lime  ;  by  which  many  were  slain  and 
wounded  who  adventured  themselves  too  rashly. 

When  the  earl  of  Derby  perceived  that  his  men  were  laboring  in 
vain,  and  getting  themselves  killed  without  any  advantage,  he  sounded 
a  retreat:  on  the  morrow,  he  ordered  the  peasants  to  bring  great 
quantities  of  brushwood,  faggots,  straw,  and  turf,  and  to  throw  them 
all  into  the  ditches  of  the  castle,  and  plenty  of  earth  with  them.  When 
a  part  of  the  ditch  was  so  filled  that  one  might  get  to  the  foot  of 
the  walls,  he  assembled  three  hundred  archers,  well  armed,  and  in 
battle  array,  and  sent  before  them  two  hundred  countrymen  covered 
with  shields,t  having  large  pick-axes  and  hooks :  while  these  first 
were  employed  in  picking  the  walls,  the  archers  made  such  good  use 
of  their  bows,  that  no  one  dared  to  show  himself  on  the  battlements. 
This  lasted  the  greatest  part  of  the  day,  when  the  pick-axe, men  made 
80  large  a  breach  in  the  walls,  that  ten  men  might  enter  abreast. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  castle  were  quite  confounded  ;  some 
fled  toward  the  church,  and  others  by  a  back  way  out  of  the  towij. 
The  fortress  was  immediately  taken  and  pillaged  ;  and  all  the  garri- 
Brin  were  put  to  death,  excepting  such  as  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
church,  whom  the  earl  of  Derby  pardoned,  for  they  had  submitted  to 
his  mercy.  The  earl  placed  in  the  castle  a  fresh  garrison,  under  the 
command  of  two  English  captains,  Richard  Willes  and  Robert  Scot-; 
and  then  he  came  before  Monsegur,}  where  he  ordered  his  men  to 
lirepare  huts  for  themselves  and  horses :  he  continued  before  it  fifteen 
days. 

The  governor  of  the  town  was  sir  Hugh  de  Bastefol,  and  there 
never  passed  a  day  without  some  assault  being  made  upon  it.  They 
sent  for  large  machines  from  Bordeaux  and  Bergerac;  and  the  stones 
which  they  cast  into  the  town  destroyed  roofs,  tiles,  and  the  princi- 
pal buildings.  Ttie  earl  of  Derby  sent  every  day  to  let  them  know, 
that  if  they  suffered  the  town  to  be  stormed,  every  one  would  be  put 
to  the  sword  :  but,  if  they  would  render  obedience  to  the  king  of 
England,  he  would  pardon  them,  and  treat  them  like  friends.  The 
townsmen  would  cheerfully  have  surrendered  ;  and  they  v/ont  to  the 
governor  to  consult  him,  and  to  sound  his  intentions,  who  answered 
them  by  ordering  them  to  the  battlements,  for  that  he  had  provision 
of  every  sort  in  suflficiency  to  hold  but  for  half  a  year,  if  it  were  ne- 
cessary. They  left  him  in  apparent  good-humor  ;  but  about  the  time 
of  vespers  they  seized  him,  and  closely  confined  him  ;  assuring  him 
at  the  same  time,  he  should  never  be  set  at  liberty,  if  he  did  not  as- 
sist them  to  make  some  terms  with  the  earl  of  Derby.  When  he  had 
sworn  that  he  would  do  everything  in  his  power,  they  let  him  go ; 
ae  went  directly  to  the  barriers  of  the  town,  and  made  signs  that  he 
wished  to  speak  with  the  earl  of  Derby.  Sir  Walter  Manny  being 
present  came  to  the  governor,  ^vho  said  to  him,"  Sir  Walter  Manny, 
you  ought  not  to  be  surprised  if  we  shut  our  gates  against  you,  for 
we  have  sworn  fealty  to  the  king  of  France  :  but  not  perceiving  any 
one  coming  from  him  to  stop  your  career,  and  believing  that  you 
will  still  proceed  further-— for  these  reasons,  in  behalf  of  myself  and 
the  inhabitants  of  this  town,  we  wish  you  would  allow  us  these 
terms,  namely,  that  no  hostilities  be  carried  on  against  us  for  the 
space  of  one  month  ;  and  if  in  that  time  the  king  of  France,  or  the 
duke  of  Normandy,  come  into  this  country  in  such  force  as  to  give 
you  battle,  we  then  shall  hold  ourselves  free  from  our  engagenient ; 
but  if  neither  of  them  come,  we  will  then  enter  under  the  obedience 
of  the  king  of  England."  


*  A  town  of  Guienne,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  tJie  Lot  and  Garonne, 
r  Pavisses,  says  Lord  Bernere,  that  ii  larce  shields  or  covorin;8  of  planlis,  which  Doing 
lupported  by  some  of  the  party,  slieltered  tlie  others  wliile  .altlieir  worli.— Fd. 


Sir  Walter  Manny  went  to  relate  this  proposal  to  the  earl  of  Derby, 
who  acceded  to  it,  upon  condition  that  there  should  not  in  the  mean 
time  be  any  repairs  made  to  the  fortifications  of  the  town,  and  that, 
if  any  of  the  English  army  should  want  provisions,  they  might  be  at 
liberty  to  purchase  them.  Upon  this  there  were  sent  twelve  of  the 
principal  citizens  as  hostages,  who  were  ordered  to  Bordeaux.  The 
English  refreshed '  themselves  with  provisions  from  the  town,  but 
none  were  suffered  to  enter  it.  They  then  continued  their  march, 
burning  and  destroying  all  the  country  as  far  as  Aiguillon ;  the  gov. 
ernor  of  which  place  carne  out  to  meet  the  earl,  and  surrendered  the 
town  and  castle  to  him,  on  condition  of  their  lives  and  fortunes  being 
spared,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  all  the  country,  for  it  was  one  of 
the  strongest  castles  in  the  world,  and  almost  impregnable.  When 
the  squire,  who  had  thus  surrendered  Aiguillon,  came  to  Toulouse, 
which  is  seventeen  leagues  distant,  the  townsmen  arrested  him  on 
suspicion  of  treason,  and  hung  him.  This  castle  is  situated  on  the 
point  between  two  navigable  rivers.  The  earl  ordered  it  to  be  re- 
victualled,  and  the  fortifications  repaired,  in  order  to  its  being  fit  to 
receive  him  on  his  return,  and  that  it  might  serve  for  a  secure  guard 
to  his  other  possessions.  He  gave  the  command  of  it  to  sir  John  do 
Gombry.*  He  then  came  to  a  castle  called  Segart,  which  he  took 
by  storm,  and  put  all  the  foreign  soldiers  he  found  in  it  to  death ; 
from  thence  he  came  to  the  town  of  La  Rfeole. 


CHAPTER    CIX. 

THE   EARL   OF    DERBY   LAYS   SIEGE     TO   LA    REOLE,    WHICH   SURRBNDSIta 
TO    HIM. 

When  the  earl  of  Derby  was  arrived  at  la  R^ole,  he  encompassed 
it  closely  all  round,  erecting  towers  in  the  plains,  and  near  to  every 
road,  that  no  provision  of  any  kind  could  enter  it.  He  caused  it  to 
be  assaulted  almost  every  day.  This  siege  took  up  much  of  the  sum- 
mer ;  and,  when  the  time  had  expired  which  those  of  Monsegur  had 
fixed  for  surrendering  themselves,  the  earl  of  Derby  sent  thither,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  became  liege  men  to  the  earl,  who  in  all 
these  cases,  was  the  representative  of  the  king  of  England.  Even 
sir  Hugh  de  BastefoLserved  under  the  earl  with  the  men  of  Mouse, 
gur,  for  a  certain  salary,  which  he  received  from  the  said  earl,  for 
himself  and  his  fellow.soldiers.  The  English,  who  were  besieging 
la  R^ole  had  lain  before  it  more  than  nine  weeks,  and  had  con. 
structed  two  large  towers  of  great  beams  of  wood,  three  stories  high 
each  tower  was  placed  on  wheels,  and  covered  over  with  prepared 
leather,  to  shelter  those  within  from  fire  and  from  the  arrows  :  in 
each  story  were  one  hundred  archers.  These  two  towers,  by  dint 
of  men's  force,  were  pushed  close  to  the  walls  of  the  town ;  for,  du. 
ring  the  time  they  were  building,  they  had  filled  up  the  ditches,  so 
that  these  towers  could  easily  pass  over  them.  Those  that  were  in 
them  began  immediately  to  shoot  so  well  and  quick,  that  none  dared 
to  appear  upon  the  battlements  unless  he  were  well  armed,  or  had  a 
shield.  Between  these  two  towers  were  posted  two  hundred  men 
with  piok.axes  and  bars,  to  make  a  breach  in  the  walls  ;  which  they 
did,  and  cast  away  the  stones.  The  inhabitants  seeing  this,  came 
upon  the  walls,  and  inquired  for  some  of  the  chiefs  of  the  army,  ti; 
speak  to  them.  The  earl  of  Derby,  being  informed  of  it,  sent  thither 
sir  Walter  Manny  and  the  lord  Stafford,  who  found  the  townsmen 
wilUng  to  surrender  the  town,  on  condition  of  their  lives  and  fortunes 
being  spared. 

When  the  governor,  sir  Agos  de  Bans,  a  Provencal,  found  that  the 
inhabitants  wanted  to  surrender  the  town,  he  retired  into  the  castle 
of  la  Rfeole,  with  his  fellow.soldiers  ;  and,  while  this  treaty  was  go- 
ing on,  he  had  conveyed  into  it  great  quantities  of  wine  and  other 
provision.  He  then  ordered  the  gates  to  be  fastened,  and  said,  he 
would  never  surrender  in  so  shameful  a  manner.  The  two  knights 
returned  to  the  earl  of  Derby,  and  related  to  him  that  the  townsmen 
were  desirous  of  surrendering  upon  the  terms  above  named  :  the  earl 
sent  them  back,  to  know  what  the  governor's  intentions  were  re- 
specting the  castle.  They  returned  with  the  answer,  that  he  had 
shut  himself  up  in  the  castle,  and  would  not  yield  it.  After  a  little 
consideration,  the  earl  said,  "  Well,  well,  let  us  have  compassion  on 
the  inhabitants  :  by  means  of  the  town,  we  shall  soon  gain  the  cas- 
tle." The  knights  again  went  to  the  townsmen,  and  received  their 
submissions.  They  all  came  out  to  the  plain,  and  presenting  the 
keys  of  the  town  to  the  earl,  said,  "  Dear  sir,  from  this  day  forward,  we 
acknowledge  ourselves  as  your  loyal  subjects,  and  place  ourselves,  in 
every  respect,  under  the  obedience  of  the  king  of  England."  They 
swore  by  their  heads,  that  they  would  not  in  any  manner,  assist  or 
succor  those  in  the  castle,  but  on  the  contrary,  distress  them  all  in 
their  power.  The  earl  forbade  under  pain  of  death,  that  any  hur* 
should  be  done  toward  the  inhabitants  of  la  Rfeole.  He  then  entered 
it  with  his  army,  and  surrounding  the  castle,  erected  all  his  machines 
against  it ;  but  they  did  little  mischief,  for  the  castle  was  very  high 
and  built  of  a  hard  stone.  It  was  erected  a  long  time  since  by  the 
Saracens,  who  laid  the  foundations  so  strong,  and  with  such  curious 
workmanship,  that  the  buildings  of  our  time  cannot  be  compared  to 


*  Barnes  says,  to  the  lord  .lohn  Moubray ;  but  1  do  not  see  upon  what  grounds.    I 
should  I  \tlicr  imasine  it  was. ^AndcJlfo«t^owiCT^c,  who  was  captain  of  Calais  in  U» 
ward  [Tl..  and  had  other  cbsrces  of  trust. 
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't     When  the  earl  found  that  his  machines  had  no  effect,  he  com.  I  army,  he  ordered  them  to  undermine  the  ditches  of  the  castle,  so  thai 
mended  them  to  desist ;  and,  as  he  was  not  without  miners  in  his  |  they  might  pass  under.     This  was  not  however  soon  done. 


BSB  icHiNo  TowxR  I    MenHtt-amu  itOTmiiig  the  walls ;  archers  in  the  moat,  shooting  under  co\  er  of  their  Pavisois.    From  an  ancient  curving  of  tiio 

period,  engraved  in  Grose's  Military  Antiquities. 


CHAPTER   ex. 

SIR    WALTER    MANNY    FINDS    IN    LA    REOLE   THE    SEPITLOHRE   OP    BIS ' 
FATHER,  * 

While  they  were  lying  before  this  castle,  and  miners  only  could 
ne  employed,  sir  Walter  Manny  was  reminded  of  his  father,  who 
formerly  had  been  murdered  in  his  journey  from  St.  James  of  Com- 
postella;  and  he  had  heard  in  his  infancy,  that  he  had  been  buried  in 
;a  Rfeole,  or  in  that  neighborhood.  He  therefore  made  inquiries  in 
the  town,  if  there  were  no  one  who  could  inform  him  of  the  truth  of 
this  matter,  and  offered  a  hundred  crowns  to  whoever  would  conduct 
him  to  the  spot.  This  brought  forward  an  old  man,  who  said  to  sir 
Walter  Manny,  "  Certainly,  sir,  I  think  I  can  lead  you  to  the  place 
where  your  father  was  buried,  or  very  near  to  it."  Sir  Walter  re- 
plied, "  If  you  prove  your  words  true,  I  will  stick  to  my  bargain  and 
even  go  beyond  it."  To  explain  this  matter  more  clearly,  you  must 
Know  that  there  was  formerly  a  bishop  of  Cambray,  a  Gascon,  and  of 
the  families  of  Buc  and  Mirepoix ;  and,  during  the  time  of  his  hold- 
ing that  see,  a  magnificent  tournament  was  held  at  Cambray,  where 
there  were  upward  of  five  hundred  knights.  A  knight  from  Gas. 
jony  lilted  with  the  lord  of  Manny,  the  father  of  sir  Walter :  the 
iiascon  knight  was  so  roughly  handled  and  wounded,  that  he  never 
injuyed  his  health  afterwards  but  died.  His  death  was  laid  to  the 
door  of  the  lord  of  Manny,  and  the  bishop  and  his  kindred  vowed  re- 
venge for  it.  Two  or  three  years  after,  some  good-hearted  people 
endeavored  to  reconcile  them ;  and  peace  was  agreed  to,  on  condi. 
tion  iind  by  way  of  penance  that  the  lord  of  Manny  made  a  pil- 
primage  to  St.  .Tames  of  Compostella. 

I")uring  the  time  of  this  journey,  the  carl  Charles  of  Valois,  brother 


to  king  Philip  the  Fair,  was  besieging  la  R^ole,  and  had  been  there 
some  time  ;  for  it  appertained,  as  well  as  many  other  cities  and 
towns,  to  the  king  of  England,  the  father  of  him  who  besieged  Tour 
nay  ;  so  that  the  lord  of  Manny  on  his  return  went  to  visit  the  eon 
Charles  of  Valois,  as  William  earl  of  Hainault  had  married  the  lord 
Charles's  daughter,  and  showed  him  his  letters;  for,  in  these  parts, 
he  was  as  king  of  France.  It  chanced,  one  night,  as  he  was  return, 
ing  to  his  lodgings,  he  was  watched  and  waylaid  by  the  kindred  of 
him  on  whose  account  he  had  performed  this  pilgrimage,  and  was 
murdered  at  a  small  distance  from  the  earl  Charles's  h6tel.  No  one 
knew  positively  who  had  done  this  deed ;  but  the  relations  of  the 
Gascon  knight  above  mentioned  were  very  strongly  suspected :  how. 
ever,  they  were  so  powerful,  that  it  was  passed  over,  and  excused  ; 
for  none  took  the  part  of  the  lord  of  Manny.  The  earl  of  Valois 
had  him  buried  immediately  in  a  smalt  chapel,  which  at  that  time 
was  without  the  walls  of  la  Rfeole  ;  and,  when  the  earl  of  Valois  had 
conquered  the  town,  this  chapel  was  inclosed  in  it.  The  old  man 
remembered  all  these  circumstances  perfectly  well,  for  he  had  beep 
present  when  the  lord  of  Man  v  was  interred.  When  sir  Waltei 
came  to  the  spot,  where  his  fatner  had  been  formerly  buried,  with 
his  aged  conductor,  he  found  there  a  small  tomb  of  marble,  which 
his  servants  had  erected  over  him  ;  and  the  old  man  said,  "  You 
may  be  perfectly  assured,  that  your  father  was  buried  and  lies  under 
this  tomb."  Sir  Walter  then  caused  the  inscription,:  which  was  in 
Latin,  to  be  read  to  him  by  a  clerk,  and  found  that  the  old  man  had 
told  him  the  truth.  Two  days  afterwards,  ha  iiad  the  tomb  opened, 
took  out  the  bones  of  his  father,  and,  placing  them  in  a  coffin,  sent 
them  to  Valenciennes,  in  the  county  of  Hainauii,  where  they  werf 
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j^ain  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Frferes  Mineurs,  near  the  choir. 
H")  ordered  masaeo  to  be  said,  and  continued  yearly. 


CHAPTER   CXI. 

THE    EARL   OF    DERBY    CONQUERS   THE   CASTLE   OF    LA    REOLE 

TuE  earl  of  Derby  was  more  than  eleven  weeks  besieging  the 
2astle  of  la  Rfeole :  the  miners,  however,  made  such  advances,  that 
they  had  got  under  one  of  the  courts  of  the  castle ;  but  they  could 
lot  undermine  the  donjon,  for  it  was  built  on  too  hard  a  rock.  The 
ord  Agos  de  Baas,  the  governor,  then  told  his  companions  they  were 
mdermined,  and  in  great  dang&r,  who  were  much  alarmed  at  it,  and 
said,  "  Sir,  you  will  be  in  equal  peril  with  ourselves,  if  you  cannot 
ind  some  method  of  avoiding  it.  You  are  our  captain,  and  we  ought 
,0  obey  you.  In  truth,  we  have  defended  ourselves  honorably,  and 
no  one  can  blame  us  if  now  we  enter  into  a  treaty.  Will  you,  there- 
tore,  talk  with  the  earl  of  Derby,  and  know  if  he  will  accept  of  our 
surrender,  sparing  our  lives  and  fortunes,  seeing  that  we  cannot  at 
present  act  otherwise  ?"  Sir  Agos  went  down  from  the  great  tower, 
and,  putting  his  head  out  of  a  window,  made  signs  that  he  wished  to 
speak  with  some  one  from  the  army.  A  few  of  the  English  came 
near  him,  and  asked  what  he  wanted :  he  reptied,  that  he  would 
speak  with  the  earl  of  Derby,  or  sir  Walter  Manny.  When  this 
was  told  the  earl,  he  said  to  sir  Walter  Manny,  and  to  lord  Stafford, 
"  Lot  us  go  to  the  fortress,  and  see  what  the  governor  has  to  say  to 
lis:"  they  rode  therefore  up  to  it.  When  sir  Agos  perceived  them. 
Me  saluted  each  very  respectfully,  and  said,  "  Gentlemen,  you  know 
iiir  lact  that  the  king  of  France  has  sent  me  to  this  town  and  castle, 
I.J  defend  them  to  the  best  of  ray  abilities.  You  know  in  what 
luaniiur  I  have  acquitted  myself,  and  also  that  I  should  wish  to  con- 
tinue it  on :  but  one  cannot  always  remain  in  the  place  that  pleases 
jne  best.  I  should  therefore  like  to  depart  from  hence,  with  my 
companions,  if  it  be  agreeable  to  you ;  and  that  we  may  have  your 
permission,  if  you  will  spare  our  lives  and  fortunes,  we  will  surrender 
this  castle  up  to  you."  The  earl  replied,  "  Sir  Agos,  sir  Agos,  you 
will  not  get  off  so :  we  know  that  you  are  very  much  distressed,  and 
that  we  can  take  you  whenever  we  please ;  for  your  castle  now  only 
stands  upon  props :  you  must  surrender  yourselves  up  uncondition- 
ally, and  so  shall  you  be  received."  Sir  Agos,  answering,  said, 
"  Certainly,  sir,  if  we  should  do  so,  I  hold  you  of  such  honor  and 
Gfallantry,  that  you  will  show  ns  every  mark  of  favor,  as  you  would 
wish  the  king  of  France  should  do  toward  any  of  your  knights ;  and, 
please  God,  you  will  never  stain  your  honor  and  nobility  for  a  few 
poor  soldiers,  that  are  within  here,  who  have  gained  their  money 
with  great  pain  and  trouble,  and  whom  I  brought  with  me  from  Pro. 
vonce,  Savoy,  and  Dauphin^ :  for  know,  that  if  the  lowest  of  our  men 
lie  not  treated  with  mercy,  as  well  as  the  highest,  we  will  sell  our 
lives  in  such  a  manner  as  none  besieged  ever  did  before.  I  therefore 
iiitieat  of  you  to  listen  to  me,  and  treat  us  like  brother  soldiers,  that 
.le  may  feel  ourselves  obliged  to  you." 

The  three  knights  withdrew  to  a  little  distance,  and  conversed  a 
long  time  together:  when,  considering  the  gallantry  of  sir  Agos,  that 
lie  was  a  foreigner,  and  besides,  that  they  could  not  undermine  the 
dniijon,  they  returned,  and  said  to  him,  "  Sir  Agos,  we  shall  be  happy 
iilways  to  treat  every  strangt-r  knight  as  a  brother  at  arms;  and  if, 
lair  sir,  you  and  yours  wish  to  leave  the  castle,  you  must  carry  nothinic 
vith  you  but  your  arms  and  horses."  "Let  it  be  so  then,"  replied 
air  Agos.  Upon  this  he  returned  to  his  companions,  and  related 
what  he  had  done  :  they  iniiucdiately  armed  themselves,  and  capari. 
<i)nnd  their  horses,  of  which  they  had  only  six  remaining.  Some 
iin-ehased  horses  of  the  English,  who  made  them  pay  dearly  for  them. 
Thus  sir  Agos  de  Bans  gave  up  the  castle  of  la  Rfeole,  of  which  the 
Kuglish  took  possession ;  and  he  went  to  the  city  of  Toulouse. 


CHAPTER     CXII. 

"HE    EARL   OF  DERBY  TAKES    CASTEL    MORON,*  AND    AFTERWARDS    VILLE- 
FRANOHE.t   IN   PERIOORD. 

When  the  carl  oi  Derby  had  gained  possession  of  the  town  and 
civstlc  of  la  Rfeole,  where  he  had  spent  a. long  time,  he  pushed  for- 
ward, hut  left  there  an  English  knight,  to  see  after  the  repairs,  that 
It  might  be  put  in  a  similar  situation  as  when  he  had  come  before  it. 
The  earl  advanced  to.ward  Monpouillanl,t  which  he  instantly  ordered 
to  be  attacked  the  moment  he  arrived.  There  were  in  the  castle 
none  but  the  peasantiy  of  the  country,  who  had  retired  thither  wiih 
ilic'ir  cattle,  depending  on  the  strength  uf  the  place ;  they  defended 
themselves  as  long  as  they  were  able  ;  but  at  last  it  was  taken  by 
I'scalade,  though  it  cost  the  earl  dear,  in  the  loss  of  many  archers, 
and  a  young  English  gentleman  called  sir  Richard  Pennort,§  who 
Sure  the  banner  of  the  lord  Stafford.  The  earl  gave  the  command 
.'('  the  castle  and  its  dependencies  to  .i  squire  of  his  own,  called 
Thomas  Lancaster,  and  left  him  with  twenty  archers.  The  earl 
then  came  to  Castel  Moron,  which  he  attacked;  but,  finding  he  could 
not  make  any  impression,  he  took  up  his  quarters  before  it  for  that 


night.  On  the  morrow  morning,  a  knight  from  Gascony  came  t( 
him,  called  sir  Alexander  de  Chaumont,  and  said,  "  Sir,  pretend  tc 
decamp  with  your  army,  leaving  only  a  small  detachment  here  befort 
the  town ;  and,  from  the  knowledge  I  have  of  its  inhabitants,  I  am 
sure  they  will  sally  forth  to  attack  them  Your  men  will  ocfend 
themselves  as  they  retreat,  and  by  placing  an  ambuscade  under  -hese 
olive  trees,  which  as  soon  as  they  have  passed,  one  part  of  yout  army 
may  fall  upon  their  rear,  and  the  other  make  for  the  town.'  The 
earl  followed  this  advice,  and  ordered  the  earl  of  Oxford  to  remain 
behind,  with  only  one  hundred  men,  giving  him  directions  what  he 
wished  to  have  done.  He  then  ordered  all  the  biggage  to  be  packed 
up,  and  to  march  off,  as  if  he  were  going  to  another  place :  after 
having  posted  a  strong  ambuscade  in  the  valley  among  the  olives 
and  vines,  he  rode  on. 

When  the  townsmen  of  Castel  Moron  perceived  that  the  earl  and 
the  greater  part  of  his  army  were  marching  off,  they  said  among 
themselves,  "  Let  us  hasten  to  arm,  and  sally  forth  to  combat  this 
handful  of  English  that  stay  behind :  we  shall  soon  discomfit  them, 
and  have  them  at  our  mercy,  which  will  bring  us  great  honor  and 
profit."  They  all  agreed  to  this  proposal ;  and,  hastening  to  arm 
themselves,  they  sallied  out  for  the  fastest,  and  might  amount  to  about 
four  hundred.  As  soon  as  the  earl  of  Oxford  and  his  party  saw  them 
coming,  they  began  to  retreat,  and  the  French  to  follow  them  with 
great  eagerness ;  they  pursued  them,  until  they  had  passed  the  am- 
bush, when  those  posted  there  advanced  upon  them,  calling  out, 
"  Manny  for  ever !"  for  sir  Walter  commanded  this  ambuscade.  Gnu 
part  of  his  detachment  fell  upon  those  that  had  come  from  the  town, 
and  the  other  made  for  Castel  Moron,  where  they  came  about  mid- 
night, and  found  the  gates  vride  open ;  for  the  guards  thought  it  wae 
their  own  people  returning.  The  first  comers  therefore  seized  the 
bridge,  and  were  soon  masters  of  the  town ;  for  the  inhabitants  that 
had  sallied  out  were  surrounded  on  all  sides,  and  either  slain  or  made 
prisoners.  Those  that  had  remained  in  the  town  surrendered  them. 
selves  to  the  earl  of  Derby,  who  received  them  kindly,  and,  out  of 
his  nobleness  of  disposition,  respited  the  town  from  being  pillaged 
and  burnt.  He  made  a  present  of  it,  and  all  its  dependencies,  to  sii 
Alexander  de  Chaumont,  through  whose  advice  he  had  gained  it. 
Sir  Alexander  made  his  brother,  who  was  a  squire,  called  Antony 
de  Chaumont,  governor :  and  the  earl  of  Derby  left  with  him  his 
archers,  and  forty  infantry  armed  with  bucklers,  in  order  to  enable 
him  the  better  to  guard  the  town.  The  earl  then  came  before  Ville. 
franche,  which  he  took  by  storm,  as  well  as  the  castle.  He  made 
an  English  knight,  a«r  Thomas  Cook,  governor  of  it.  Thus  did  the 
earl  of  Derby  march  through  every  part  of  the  country,  without  any 
one  venturing  out  to  prevent  him.  He  conquered  many  different 
towns  and  castles ;  and  his  army  gained  so  much  riches,  that  it  was 
marvellous  to  think  on. 


CHAPTER   CXIII. 

THE    EARL    OF    DERBY    CONQUERS    THE    CITY    OF    ANGOULEME. 

When  the  earl  of  Derby  gained  Villefranche,  he  advanced  toward 
Miraumont,*  approaching  nearer  to  Bordeaux;  for,  in  all  this  expc. 
dition  his  lighuhorse,  or  scouts,  had  never  come  near  to  Port  Sainie 
Marie.t  He  was  three  days  before  Miraumont,  and  on  tht,  fourth  il 
surrendered.  The  earl  gave  the  command  of  it  to  one  of  his  squires, 
called  John  Briscoe  :t  his  army  took  afterwards  a  small  fortified  town 
upon  the  Garonne,. called  Tonniens,§  and  the  strong  castle  of  Dama. 
zan,  which  was  well  provided  with  men-at-arms  and  archers.  lie 
then  came  to  the  city  of  Angoul6me,||  which  he  closely  besieged, 
and  declared  he  would  not  depart  before  it  was  in  his  possessi<in. 
The  townsmen  hearing  this  entered  into  a  treaty  that  their  city 
should  remain  unhurt  for  one  month ;  and  twenty.four  of  the  princi. 
pal  inhabitants  were  sent  to  Bordeaux,  as  hostages :  if  during  this 
time  the  king  should  send  forces  sufficient  to  make  head  against  the 
earl  of  Derby,  the  hostages  should  be  returned,  and  they  be  accounted 
free  to  take  which  side  thpv  pleased  ;  but  if  otherwise,  they  would 
put  themselves  under  the  obedience  of  the  king  of  England. 

The  earl  of  Derby  continued  to  march,  and  came  before  Blayes,^ 
which  he  besieged  on  all  sides.  Two  knights  from  Poitou  were 
governors  of  it,  named  sir  Guiscard  de  I'Angle,**  and  sir  Wlliara 
de  Roche-chouart,  who  declared  they  would  never  surrender  t-i  any 
man.  While  the  English  were  besieging  Blayes,  a  detachment  of 
them  marched  on  to  Mortaignett  in  Poitou,  which  was  under  the 
command  of  the  lord  of  Boucicault ;  and  there  was  a  sharp  engage, 
ment,  which  ended  in  nothing,  except  leaving  behind  many  of  theii 
men  dead  and  wounded.  They  returned,  therefore,  and  came  by 
Mirabeau  and  Aulnay  to  the  siege  before  Blayes,  where  almost  every 
day  there  was  some  gallant  deed  of  arms  performed.  The  term  of 
the  month  being  expired  when  the  town  of  Angoulfime  was  to  sur. 
render  the  earl  sent  his  two  marshals  thitlier,  to  whom  they  swon 
homage  and  fealty,  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  England :  the  city  b; 


•  A  town  of  Bazadois,  near  la  Reole. 

*  A  small  town,  not  for  from  Bp  -eerac 


t  A  town  of  Bazadois. 

§  Penford,  acnordin^  to  Barnflfc 


» In  the  diocese  of  Agen-  t  A  town  on  the  Garonne,  near  AJgmMoi- 

t  Barnes  and  lord  Berneni  call  him  Biistol,  but  I  see  no  authority. 
§In  the  Agenois,  diocese  of  Agen.  ||  The  capital  rf  the  Angoumon 

IT  An  ancient  town  upon  the  Garonne. 

•*  See  more  of  him,  and  sir  Prank  Van  Halle,  in  the  histories  of  tlie  o-der  of  the  p 
»  mid  also  of  sir  Hpnr«  I5am.  tt  Pieces*  of  Rochelfc 
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ihis  means  enjoyed  peace,  and  had  their  hostages  returned  to  them ; 
and  the  earl,  at  their  request,  made  sir  John  Norwich*  governor  of 
it.  The  siege  of  Blayes  was  still  continued,  until  the  English  began 
to  be  weary  of  it ;  for  winter  was  approaching,  and  as  yet  they  had 
gained  no  advantage.  They  held  a  council,  to  consider  if  it  would 
not  be  better  to  retire  to  Bordeaux,  and  return  in  a  more  favorable 
season.  This  was  agreed  to,  and  they  decamped,  passed  the  Ga. 
ronne,  and  came  to  Bordeaux.-  Soon  afterwards  the  earl  divided  his 
forces,  and  sent  detachments  to  different  garrisons,  to  keep  order, 
and  spread  more  over  the  country. 


CHAPTER   CXIV. 

SIK  GODFflEY   DE    HAJIOOOTIT    BANISHED    FKOM   FKAKCE. 

About  this  period,  sir  Godfrey  de  Harcourt  incurred  the  anger  of 
the  king  of  France.  He  was  a  great  baron  in  Normandy,  brother  to 
the  earl  rif  Harcourt,  and  lord  of  St.  Sauveur  le  Vicomte,  and  of 
many  other  towns  in  Normandy.  This  was  occasioned  through 
jealousy;  for  a  little  before  he  was  so  much  in  favor  with  the  king 
and  duke,  that  he  could  do  as  he  liked  with  either.t  He  was  pub. 
licly  banished  from  France ;  and,  if  the  king's  rage  had  not  subsided, 
he  would  have  been  served  as  sir  Olivier  de  Clisson  and  the  other 
knights  who  had  been  beheaded  the  preceding  year  in  Paris.  Sir 
Godfrey,  however,  had  some  good  friends,  who  gave  him  informa. 
tion  privately  how  much  the  king  was  incensed  against  him.  He 
quitted  the  kingdom  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  went  to  Brabant, 
where  the  duke  John,  his  cousin,  received  him  most  joyfully.  He 
remained  there  a  considerable  time,  and  spent  what  revenue  he  had 
in  Brabant ;  for  in  France  he  had  nothing,  as  the  king  had  seized  all 
his  estates  in  Coutantin,  and  received  the  rents  for  his  own  use. 
The  knight  could  never  regain  the  love  of  the  king  of  France,  not- 
withstanding all  the  earnest  entreaties  of  the  duke  of  Brabant. 

This  hatred  cost  dear  to  France,  especially  to  the  province  of 
Normandy ;  for  the  traces  of  it  appeared  a  hundred  years  afterwards, 
as  you  will  find  by  the  following  history .t 


CHAPTER   CXV. 

JACOB    vow   ARTAVELD    IS    MDRDEKED    AT    &HENT. 

JACOB  VON  Artaveld,  the  citizen  of  Ghent  that  was  so  much 
attached  to  the  king  of  England,  still  maintained  the  same  despotic 
1''  A'er  over  all  Flanders.  He  had  promised  the  king  of  England, 
iii!.vt  he  would  give  him  the  inheritance  of  Flanders,  invest  his  son  the 
l>'ince  of  Wales  with  it,  and  make  it  a  duchy  instead  of  an  earldom. 
I'^on  which  account  the  king  was,  at  this  period,  about  St.  John  the 
P'lptist's  day,  1345,  come  to  Sluys,  with  a  numerous  attendance  of 
Daroiis  and  knights.  He  had  brought  the  prince  of  Wales  with  him, 
in  order  that  Jacob  von  Artaveld's  promises  might  be  reahzed.  The 
king  remained  on  board  his  fleet  in  the  harbor  of  Sluys,  where  he  kept 
his  court.  His  friends  in  Flanders  came  thither  to  see  and  visit  him; 
and  there  were  many  conferences  between  the  king  and  Jacob  von 
Artaveld  on  one  side,  and  the  councils  from  the  different  capital  towns 
on  the  other,  relative  to  the  agreement  before-mentioned ;  as  to  which, 
Jiose  from  the  country  did  not  unite  in  sentiment  with  the  king  or 
with  von  Artaveld,  who  kept  continually  reminding  him  of  their, 
quarrel,  and  exhorting  them  to  disinherit  earl  Lewis,  their  natural 
lord,  and  his  youngest  son  Lewis,  in  favor  of  the.  son  of  the  king  of 
England :  but  they  declared  they  never  would  consent  to  such  a 
thing.  At  the  last  conference,  which  was  held  in  the  harbor  of 
Sluys,  on  board  the  king's  ship,  the  Catherine  (which  was  of  such 
an  enormous  size  that  wonders  might  be  told  of  it,)  they  made  this 
unanimous  reply:  "Dear  sir,  the  request  you  have  made  has  given 
as  much  uneasiness,  and  may  in  times  to  come  l)e  prejudicial  to 
Flanders  and  our  successors.  True  it  is,  that  there  is  not  in  the 
world  any  prince  whom  we  love  so  much,  or  for  whose  profit  and 
ailviintago  we  would  exert  ourselves  so  gready  as  fur  you:  but  we 
idone  cannot  agree  to  this  proposition,  unless  all  the  commonalties 
.11  Flanders  give  their  consent.  Therefore  each  of  us  will  return  to 
our  different  towns,  and  will  explain  in  a  general  way  this  business 
.(I  tile  inhabitants:  when,  if  the  greater  part  of  them  shall  consent, 
wu  also  will  agree  to  it :  we  will  return  to  you  again  within  a  month, 
and  bring  such  answers  as  we  hope  will  be  satisfactory."  Neither 
the  kiiijf  of  England  nor  Jacob  von  Artaveld  could  at  that  time  ob- 
tain more  or  any  other  answer.  They  wished  to  have  had  a  shorter 
day  appointed,  but  in  vain :  so  the  king  answered,  he  was  satisfied 
hat  it  should  be  as  they  determined.  The  conference  broke  up,  and 
each  returned  to  the  town  from  whence  he  had  been  deputed. 


*  Sutnmuned  to  parliament  the  lOtli  and  34tti  Edward  111.— See  UiiaDALB. 

TSir  Gndfrey  tie  Harcourt's  disgrace  was  caused  by  a  quarrel  lie  had  with  the  mar6 
chal  de  Briquehec,  on  accuiiiit  of  a  marriage  being  broken.  They  fought.  The  king 
/  ordered  IheafFuir  to  be  discussed  in  liis  parliament:  but  Harcourt,  instead  of  appearing, 
besieged  a  cftstle  belonging  to  the  bishop  of  Bayeux,  brother  to  the  marshal,  entered  into 
nejiotiations  with  tlie  enemies  of  liis  country,  and  by  his  hatred  to  his  king  gained  tlie 
favor  of  Edward. 

Grands  Ulironiques  de  St.  Denis,  a  beautiful  copy  on  vellum  in  the  Hafod  Library. 
They  had  formed  a  part  of  the  celebrated  library  of  Diane  de  Poitiers,  at  Anet. 

1  Godfrey  de  Harcourt  did  homage  to  king  Edward,  as  king  of  France,  the  13th  June, 
1345 ;  when  Edward  engaged,  if  he  could  not  recover  for  liim  his  estates  in  Normandy, 
'o  yjve  him  tlieir  equivalent  in  England.— RyutKR. 


Jacob  von  Artaveld  remained  some  little  time  longer  with  the  king 
of  England,  in  order  to  be  made  acquainted  vrith  all  his  afiairs :  he, 
in  return,  promised  and  assured  him  that  he  would  bring  his  country 
men  over  to  his  opinion  ;  but  he  deceived  himself,  and  did  wrong  in 
staying  behind,  and  not  being  at  Ghent  at  the  time  when  the  citizens 
who  had  been  deputed  by  the  corporations  of  the  town  arrived  there ; 
for  as  soon  as  they  were  returned,  taking  advantage  of  the  absence 
of  von  Artaveld,  they  collected  a  large  meeting  of  high  and  low  in 
the  market-place,  and  there  explained  to  them  the  subject  of  the  late 
conferences  at  Sluys,  and  what  the  king  of  England  had  required  of 
them,  through  the  advice  and  information  of  Jacob  von  Artaveld. 
The  whole  assembly  began  to  murmur  against  him ;  and  this  request 
was  received  unfavorably  by  all.  They  said,  "  that  if  it  pleased  God, 
they  never  would  be  pointed  out,  or  found  so  disloyal,  as  to  disinherit 
their  natural  lord,  in  favor  of  a  stranger."  They  then  left  the  mar. 
kei-place  much  discontented,  and  angry  with  Artaveld.  Now,  see 
how  unfortunately  it  fell  out ;  for  if  he  had  gone  to  Ghent,  instead  of 
Bruges  and  Ypres,  and  had  remonstrated  with  them  upon  the  quarrel 
of  the  king  of  England,  they  would  all  have  consented  to  his  wishes, 
as  those  of  the  two  above-mentioned  towns  had  done  :  but  he  trusted 
so  much  to  his  prosperity  and  greatness,  that  he  thought  he  could 
recover  everything^ack  in  a  little  time. 

When  on  his  return  he  came  to  Ghent  about  midday,  the  towns, 
men,  who  were  informed  of  the  hour  he  was  expected,  had  assembled 
in  the  street  that  he  was  to  pass  through  ;  as  soon  as  they  saw  him, 
they  began  to  murmur,  and  put  their  heads  close  together,  saying, 
"  Here  comes  one  who  is  too  much  the  master,  and  wants  to  order  in 
Flanders  according  to  his  will  and  pleasure,  which  must  not  be  Ion. 
ger  borne."  With  this  they  had  also  spread  a  rumor  through  the  town, 
that  Jacob  von  Artaveld  had  collected  all  the  revenues  of  Flanders, 
for  nine  years  and  more  ;  that  he  had  usurped  the  government  with, 
out  rendering  an  account,  for  he  did  not  allow  any  of  the  rents  to 
pass  to  the  earl  of  Flanders,  but  kept  them  securely  to  maintain  his 
own  state,  and  had,  during  the  time  above.mentioned,  received  all 
fines  and  forfeitures :  of  this  great  treasure  he  had  sent  part  into  Eng. 
land.  This  information  inflamed  those  of  Ghent  with  rage  ;  and,  as 
he  was  riding  up  the  streets,  he  perceived  that  there  was  something 
in  agitation  against  him ;  for  those  who  were  wont  to  salute  him  very 
respectfully,  now  turned  their  backs,  and  went  into  their  houses.  He 
began  therefore  to  suspect  all  was  not  as  usual ;  and  as  soon  as  he 
had  dismounted,  and  entered  his  h6tel,  he  ordered  the  doors  and  win. 
dows  to  be  shut  and  fastened. 

Scarcely  had  his  servants  done  this,  when  the  street  which  he  in. 
habited  was  filled  from  one  end  to  the  other  with  all  sorts  of  people, 
but  especially  by  the  lowest  of  mechanics.  His  mansion  was  sur. 
rounded  on  every  side,  attacked  and  broken  into  by  force.  Those 
v/ithin  did  all  they  could  to  defend  it,  and  killed  and  wounded  many : 
but  at  last  they  could  not  hold  out  against  such  vigorous  attacks,  for 
three  parts  of  the  town  were  there.  When  Jacob  von  Artaveld  saw 
what  efibrts  were  making,  and  how  hardly  he  was  pushed,  he  came  to 
a  window,  and,  with  his  head  uncovered,  began  to  use  humble  and 
fine  language,  saying,  "  My  good  people,  whataileth  you  ?  Why  are 
you  so  enraged  against  me  ?  by  what  means  can  I  have  incurred  youi 
displeasure  ?  Tell  me,  I  will  conform  myself  entirely  to  your  wills." 
Those  who  had  heard  him  made  answer,  as  with  one  voice,  "  We 
want  to  have  an  account  of  the  great  treasures  you  have  made  away 
with,  without  any  title  or  reason."  Artaveld  replied  in  a  soft  tone, 
"  Gentlemen,  be  assured  that  I  have  never  taken  anything  from  the 
treasures  of  Flanders  ;  and  if  you  will  return  quietly  to  your  homes, 
and  come  here  to-morrow  morning,  I  will  be  provided  to  give  so  good 
an  account  of  them,  that  you  must  reasonably  be  satisfied."  But  they 
cried  out,  "  No,  no,  we  must  have  it  directly,  you  shall  not  thus  cs. 
cape  from  us  ;  for  we  know  that  you  have  emptied  the  treasury,  and 
sent  it  into  England,  without  our  knowledge :  you  therefore  Bhal! 
suffer  death."  When  he  heard  this,  he  clasped  his  hands  together, 
began  to  weep  bitterly,  and  said,  "  Gentlemen,  such  as  I  am,  you 
yourselves  have  made  me  :  you  formerly  swore  you  would  protect  me 
against  all  the  world  ;  and  now,  without  any  reason,  you  want  to 
murder  me.  You  are  certainly  masters  to  do  it  if  you  please;  for  I 
am  but  one  man  against  you  all.  Think  better  of  it,  for  the  love  of 
God :  recollect  former  times,  and  consider  how  many  favors  and  kind- 
nesses I  have  conferred  upon  you.  You  wish  to  give  me  a  sorry 
recompense  for  all  the  generous  deeds  you  have  experienced  at  my 
hands.  You  are  not  ignorant,  that,  when  commerce  was  dead  in  this 
country,  it  was  I  who  restored  it.  I  afterwards  governed  you  in  so 
peaceable  a  manner,  that  under  my  administration  you  had  all  tilings 
according  to  your  wishes  ;  corn,  oats,  riches,  and  all  sorts  of  mer- 
chandise which  have  made  you  so  wealthy."  They  began  to  bawl 
out,  "Come  down,  and  do  not  preach  to  us  from  such  a  height;  for 
we  will  have  an  account  and  statement  of  the  great  treasures  of  Flan, 
ders,  which  you  have  governed  too  long  without  rendering  any  ac. 
count ;  and  it  is  not  proper  for  an  officer  to  receive  the  rents  of  a 
lord,  or  of  a  country,  without  accounting  for  them."  When  Jacob 
von  Artaveld  saw  that  he  could  not  appease  or  cairn  them,  he  shut  the 
window,  and  intended  getting  out  of  his  house  the  back  way,  to  take 
shelter  in  a  church  adjoining  ;  but  his  h6tel  was  already  broke  into 
on  that  side,  and  upward  of  four  hundred  were  there  calling  out  to 
him.  At  last  he  was  seized  by  them,  and  slain  without  mercy  :  hia 
ath-stroke  was  given  him  by  a  saddler,  called  Thojuaa  Denya.    le 
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this  manner  did  Jacob  von  Artaveld  end  his  days,  who  in  his  time 
nad  been  complete  master  of  Flanders.  Poor  men  first  raised  him, 
and  wicked  men  slew  him.  News  of  this  event  was  soon  spread 
abroad  ;  some  pitied  him,  while  others  rejoiced  at  it.  The  earl  Lewis 
had  remained  all  this  time  at  Dendremonde,  and  with  much  pleasure 
heard  of  Jacob  von  Artaveld's  death,  as  he  had  very  much  opposed 
him  in  all  his  undertakings  :  nevertheless,  he  durst  not  yet  place  con- 
fidence in  those  of  Flanders,  nor  return  to  Ghent. 

When  the  king  of  England,  who  was  waiting  at  Sluys  for  the  re- 
turn of  the  deputies,  was  informed  in  what  manner  the  inhabitants  of 
Ghent  had  slain  his  faithful  friend  and  companion  Artaveld,  he  was 
in  a  mighty  passion,  and  sore  displeased.  He  immediately  departed, 
put  to  sea,  and  vowed  vengeance  against  the  Flemings  and  all  Flan- 
ders, declaring  that  his  death  should  be  dearly  paid  for  by  them.  The 
councils  of  the  principal  towns  guessed  that  the  king  of  England 
would  not  be  much  enraged  against  them  ;  they  therefore  considered 
that  their  best  method  to  soften  his  anger,  would  be  to  go  and  excuse 
themselves  from  the  murder  of  Jacob  von  Artaveld,  especially  those 
of  Bruges,  Ypres,  Courtray,  Oudenarde,  and  the  franc  of  Brages. 
They  sent  to  the  king  and  his  council  for  a  safe  conduct,  that  they 
might  come  over  to  make  their  excuses ;  and  the  king,  whose  anger 
was  somewhat  coolsd,  granted  it  to  them. 

The  principal  persons  of  ail  the  chief  towns  in  Flanders,  except 
those  of  Ghent,  came  into  England  about  Michaelmas.  The  king 
was  at  that  time  in  V/estminster,  near  London.  They  made  very 
r.iir  excuses,  and  swore  most  solemnly  that  "  they  were  guiltless  of 
the  murder  of  von  Artaveld,  which,  had  they  suspected,  they  would 
have  guarded  and  defended  him:  that  they  were  exceedingly  vexed 
at  his  loss,  and  regretted  it  most  sincerely ;  for  they  knew  how  kind 
lie  had  boon  to  them,  how  useful  he  was  in  all  their  afiairs,  and  that 
he  had  reigned  and  governed  Flanders  most  wisely  :  that  since  those 
of  Ghent  had  slain  him,  they  should  make  ample  amends  for  it." 
They  also  explained  to  the  king  and  his  council,  "  that  though  Jacob 
von  Artaveld  was  dead,  he  was  not  the  less  beloved,  or  less  in  the 
»ood  graces  of  the  Flemings,  save  and  except  in  the  investiture  of 
Flanders,  which  he  wished  to  be  taken  from  the  earl,  their  natural 
lord,  however  he  may  be  attached  to  the  French  interest,  and  from 
his  son,  their  lawful  heir,  to  give  it  to  the  prince  of  Wales  ;  for  the 
Flemings  would  not.  on  anv  account,  listen  to  it.  But,  dear  sir,  you 
have  a  fine  family  of  sons  and  daughters  :  the  prince  of  Wales, your 
eldes'  son,  cannot  fail  bemg  a  great  orince,  with  an  ample  inherit- 
ance, without  desiring  that  of  Flanders  :  and  you  have  also  a  young 
daughter ;  we  have  too  a  young  lord,  whom  we  are  bringing  up  and 
taking  care  uf,  that  will  be  lord  of  Flanders  :  it  perhaps  may  be,  that 
a  marriage  could  be  brought  about  between  them,  so  that  the  country 
of  Flanders  will  in  the  end  be  possessed  by  one  of  your  children." 
These  speeches  softened  very  much  the  anger  and  ill-will  of  the  king 
uf  England  ;  and,  in  the  end,  both  he  and  the  Flemings  were  equally 
satisfied  with  each  other.  Thus,  by  degrees,  was  the  death  of  Jacob 
voti  Artaveld  forgotten. 


CHAPTER    CXVL 

WILLIAM   EARL    OF    HAINAULT    IS    SLAIN    IN    FIIIE2I.AKD,    AND   MANY 
NOBLEiVlEN    WITH    HIM. 

At  this  time  and  season,  William  earl  of  Hainault  was  laying 
siege  to  the  town  of  Utrecht,' and  had  been  there  for  a  long  time,  in 
iirder  to  recover  some  rights  which  he  claimed  as  belonging  to  him. 
He  pressed  the  siege  so  closely  by  his  vigorous  assaults,  that  he 
iirought  it  back  to  its  duly,  and  obtained  everything  he  wished  for. 
Soon  afterwards,  in  the  same  year,,  about  the  feast  of  St.  Remy  (1st 
•)f  October,)  the  earl  collected  a  large  body  of  men-at-arms,  knights 
and  squires,  from  Hainault,  Flanders,  Brabant,  Holland,  Gueldres, 
and  Juliei-s ;  and,  embarking  them  on  board  a  considerable  fleet  at 
Dordrecht,  made  sail  for  Friezland  ;  for  the  earl  considered  himself 
iis  lord  thereof.  If  the  Friezlanders  had  been  people  to  listen  to  the 
legality  and  reasonableness  of  the  claim,  the  earl  was  entitled  to  it ; 
lint,  as  they  were  obstinate,  he  exerted  himself  to  obtain  it  by  force, 
and  was  slain,  as  well  as  a  great  many  other  knights  and  squires. 
GotI  have  mercy  on  their  souls ! 

Sir  John  of  Hainault  did  not  accompany  his  nephew,  but  went  to 
another  part.  On  hearifig  of  his  nephew's  death,  he  wanted  to  com. 
bat  the  Friezlandei-s  like  one  out  of  his  senses ;  when  his  servants 
found  the  state  he  was  in,  they  took  him  and  carried  him  on  board  a 
vessel,  whether  he  would  or  no.  Sir  Robert  de  Glewes,  who  was  his 
'lody  squire,  was  most  active  in  saving  him.  They  returned  in  small 
numbers,  and  in  disorder,  to  Gertruydenbergin  Holland,  where  the 
lady  Jane  his  niece,  the  wife  of  the  above-mentioned  earl,  was  wait- 
ing for  him.  She  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Brabant, 
and  from  that  moment  withdrew  to  the  territory  of  Binch,*  which 
was  her  dower.  The'  county  of  Hainault  remained  vacant  some  time, 
and  was  governed  by  sir  John  of  Hainault,  until  the  lady  Margaret, 
mother  to  earl  Albert,  came  thither,  and  took  possession  of  the  heri- 
tage ;  to  whom  all  the  lords  did  homage  and  fealty.  This  lady  Mar- 
garet, countess  of  Hainault,  was  married  to  the  lord  Lewis  of  Bavana, 
omperor  of  Rome  and  king  of  Germany. 

*  Binch,  near  Mons,  in  Hainault. 


CHAPTER    CXVII. 

Sm    JOHN    OF    HAINAULT    QUITS    THE    ALLIANCE    OF    ENGL^  ND    FOR     THAT 
OF  FRANCE. 

Soon  after  this,  king  Philip  of  France  endeavored  by  a  treaty, 
through  the  means  of  the  earl  uf  Blois,  to  persuade  sir  John  of 
Hainault  to  take  part  with  France.  He  promised  to  allow  him  the 
same  subsidy  which  ho  received  from  England,  and  would  assign  i» 
upon  whatever  lands  his  council  might  think  best.  But  sir  John  was 
not  willing  to'  comply ;  for  he  had  spent  the  flower  of  his  youth  in 
fighting  for  England,  and  king  Edward  had  always  much  loved  and 
esteemed  him.  When  the  earl  of  Blois,  who  had  married  his  daugh- 
ter, and  had  three  sons  by  her,  Lewis,  John  and  Guy,  found  that  he 
could  not  succeed  in  this  business  himself,  he  endeavored,  bymeans 
of  the  lord  of  Faguinelles,  who  was  the  chief  friend  and  adviser  of 
sir  John,  to  gain  his  point.  In  order  to  make  him  alter  his  opinion 
of  the  English,  they  made  him  believe  that  they  would  not  pay  him 
his  subsidy  for  a  considerable  time.  This  put  sir  John  so  much  out 
of  humor,  that  he  renounced  all  treaties  and  agreements  which  he 
had  entered  into  with  England.  The  king  of  France  was  no  sooner 
informed  of  it,  than  he  sent  to  him  persons  sufficiently  authorized, 
who  retained  him,  as  well  as  his  council,  for  France,  at  a  certain 
salary;  and  he  recompensed  him  in  his  kingdom  with  a  greater 
revenue  than  he  derived  from  England. 


CHAPTER    CXVIII. 

THE    DUKE    OF    NORMANDY    MARCHES    WITH    A    GREAT    ARMY  INTO  GAS- 
CONY  AGAINST  THE  EARL  OF  DERBY. 

The  king  of  France  having  received  information  of  the  expeditions 
and  conquests  that  the  earl  of  Derby  had  made  in  Gascony,  issued  a 
special  summons  for  all  nobles,  and  others,  that  were  capable  of 
bearing  arms,  to  assemble  in  the  cities  of  Orleans  and  Bourges,  and 
in  that  neighborhood,  by  a  certain  day.  In  obedience  to  this  sum- 
mons, there  came  to  Paris,  Eudes  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  his  son  the 
earl  of  Artois  and  Boulogne ;  they  presented  themselves  before  the 
king  with  a  thousand  lances.  Next  came  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  the 
earl  of  Ponthieu  his  brother  ;  then  the  earl  of  Eu  and  of  Guignes, 
constable  of  France,  each  attended  by  a  numerous  body  of  men-at- 
arms.  The  earl  of  Tancarville,  the  dauphine  of  Auvergne,  the  earls 
of  For^ts,  Dammartine,  Vend6me;  the  lords  of  Coucy,  of  Craon,  oi 
Sully,  of  Fresnes,  of  Beaujeu,  of  Roye,  the  bishop  of  Beauvais,  the 
lord  John  of  Chfllons,  and  many  others,  assembled  at  Orleans  :  and 
those  from  the  west  side  of  the  Loire  ;  those  from  the  eastern  side 
and  beyond  Poitou,  Saintonge,  la  Rochelle,  Quercy,  Limo-usin,  Au. 
vergne,  assembled  in  the  neighborhood  of  Toulouse.  These  all 
advanced  toward  Rouergue,  where  they  found  great  multitudes  col- 
lected in  the  city  of  Rhodez,  and  on  the  borders  of  Auvergne  and 
Provence.  At  last  these  lords  were  all  assembled,  with  their  men, 
in  and  near  Toulouse,  for  they  were  too  great  in  numbers  to  be  lodged 
in  the  city :  they  amounted,  in  the  whole,  to  upward  of  a  hundred 
thousand  persons.  This  was  the  year  of  grace  1345.  Soon  after 
the  feast  of  Christmas,  the  duke  of  Normandy,  who  was  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  this  army,  set  out  to  join  it,  and  ordered  his  mar- 
shals, the  lord  of  Montmorency  and  the  lord  of  St.  Venant,  to  advant-o 
with  the  van.  They  came  first  to  the  castle  of  Miraumont,  which 
the  English  had  conquered  in  the  summer,  and  nmst  vigorously  as- 
saulted it.  There  were  within  about  a  hundred  Englishmen  for  its 
defence,  under  the  command  of  John  Briscoe. 

With  the  French  were  the  lord  Lewis  of  Spain,  and  a  numbei-  (jf 
Genoese  cross-bowmen,  that  spared  none ;  those  within  could  not 
defend  themselves  against  so  superior  a  force,  but  were  taken  ajid 
the  greater  part  of  them  slain,  even  their  captain.  The  marshals, 
havinc  recruited  their  battalion  with  fresh  men,  advanced  further, 
and  came  before  Villefranche,  in  the  county  of  Agenois.  The  army 
halted  there,  and  surrounded  it  on  all  sides.  Sir  Thomas  Couk,  the 
governor,  was  not  there,  but  at  Bordeaux,  whither  the  earl  of  Derby 
had  sent  fur  him.  However,  those  within  made  a  vigorous  defence ; 
but,  in  the  end  they  were  taken  by  storm,  and  the  greater  part  ol 
the  garrison  put  to  the  sword.  The  army  then  marched  toward  the 
city  of  Angoul^me,  leaving  the  town  and  castle  of  Villefranche  stand, 
ing  undemolished,  and  without  any  guard.  The  city  of  Anguu- 
Ifeme  was  closely  besieged,  and  the  governor  of  it  for  the  king  of 
England  was  sir  John  Norwich. 

The  earl  of  Derby,  who  was  at  Bordeaux,  heard  of  the  arrival  of 
this  great  army  from  France,  and  that  they  had  already  recaptured 
Miraumont,  and  Villefranche,  which  they  had  plundered  and  burnt, 
except  the  citadel.  Having  sent  for  four  of  his  knights,  in  whom  he 
placed  much  confidence,  he  ordered  them  to  take  sixty  men-at-arms 
and  three  hundred  archers,  and  set  out  for  Villefranche  to  gain  pos- 
session of  .the  casde,  which  was  empty,  and  put  it,  as  well  as  the 
gates  of  the  town,  into  good  repair ;  if  the  French  should  come  to 
attack  them,  to  make  a  good  defence,  for  he  should  hasten  to  their 
assistance,  let  it  cost  what  it  would.  These  knights  did  according 
to  their  orders,  and  their  nameswere  sir  Stephen  Tombey,sir  Richard 
Heydon,  sir  Ralph  Hastings,  and  sir  Normant  de  Finefroide.  The 
earl  then  requested  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  sir  Walter  Manny,  sir 
Frank  van  Halle,  sir  Thomas  Cook,  sir  John  Touchet.  sir  Richard 
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de  Beauvais,*  sir  Philip  RadclifF,  sir  Robert  Neville,  sir  Thomas  Bis- 
Bet,  and  many  other  knights  and  squires,  that  they  would  immediately 
set  off  to  defend  AiguiUon,  for  he  should  be  very  much  displeased  if 
he  lost  that  town.  They  departed,  in  number  about  forty  knights 
and  squires,  and  three  hundred  men-at-arms  and  archers.  They  got 
into  the  castle  of  Aiguillon,  where  they  found  about  six  score  brother 
soldiers,  whom  the  earl  of  Derby  had  left  there.  They  laid  in  a  suffi- 
cient stock  of  meal,  and  all  other  sorts  of  provision.  As  the  four 
first-inentioned  knights  were  on  their  road  to  Villefranohe,  they  col. 
lected  a  quantity  of  cattle,  sheep,  com,  and  all  other  provision,  which 
they  drove  before  them  to  Villefranche.  They  entered  the  castle, 
and  repaired  its  walls,  as  well  as  those  of  the  town, and  were  upward 
of  fifteen  hundred  fighting  men,  well  supplied  with  provision  for  six 
months. 

The  duke  of  Normandy  was  a  long  time  before  AngoulSme ;  and, 
when  he  found  that  he  made  no  impression  by  his  assaults,  so  well 
was  it  defended,  but  lost  many  of  his  people  every  day,  he  ordered 
them  to  cease  from  their  attacks,  and  to  take  up  their  quarters  nearer 
the  city.  One  day  during  this  siege,  the  seneschal  of  Beaucaire 
came  to  the  duke,  and  said,  "  Sir,  I  am  very  well  acquainted  with 
all  this  country  ;  and,  if  you  will  let  me  have  six  hundred  men-at- 
arms,  I  will  make  an  excursion,  in  search  of  cattle  and  provision ; 
for  very  shortly,  if  we  remain  here,  we  shall  be  in  need  of  both." 
This  was  very  agreeable  to  the  duke  and  his  council ;  and  on  the 
morrow  morning,  the  seneschal  took  those  knights  and  squires  who 
were  desirous  of  advancement.  Among  those  who  placed  them- 
selves under  his  command  were  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  his  brother  the 
eai'l  of  Ponthieu,  the  earls  of  Tancarville,  For6ts,  the  dauphine  of 
Auvergne,  the  lords  of  Pons,  of  Partenay,  of  Coucy,  of  Daubigny,  of 
Aussemont,  of  Beaujeau,  sir  Guiscard  d' Angle,  the  lord  of  Saintr^, 
and  many  others,  to  the  amount  of  nine  hundred  lances.  Toward 
the  evening  tliey  mounted  their  horses,  and  riding  all  night,  c-ame 
about  the  dawn  before  a  large  town  called  Athenis.t  which  had  but 
lately  surrendered  to  the  English.  A  spy  came  to  the  seneschal,  and 
informed  him  that  in  the  town  there  were  six  score  men-at-arms, 
Gascons  and  EngUsh,  and  three  hundred  archers,  who  would  defend 
themselves  well,  if  they  were  attacked :  "but,"  added  the  spy,  " I 
have  observed  that  their  cattle  are  without  the  town;  and  in  a 
meadow  underneath  it  are  two  hundred  large  beasts  feeding."  The 
seneschal  then  addressed  himself  to  his  companions,  and  said,  "  Gen- 
tlemen, I  think  it  most  advisable  that  you  should  remain  in  this  val- 
ley: I  will  go,  with  sixty  men,  to  collect  the  booty,  which  I  will 
drive  this  way ;  and  I  am  mistaken,  if  the  English  do  not  sally  out, 
thinking  to  rescue  them,  which  will  throw  them  into  your  power." 
This  was  executed  ;  and  the  seneschal,  accompanied  by  sixty  com- 
panions well  mounted,  rode  through  by-roads  round  the  town,  until 
he  came  to  the  fine  meads,  where  the  cattle  were  pasturing.  He 
then  separated  his  companions,  for  them  to  collect  the  beasts  to- 
gether, and  drive  them  under  the  walls  of  the  town  by  a  difli'erent 
road. 

The  watch  on  the  walls  and  on  the  castle,  seeing  this,  began  to 
make  a  great  noise,  and  to  sound  the  alarm  to  awaken  their  fellow- 
soldiers  and  the  townsmen  ;  for,  as  it  was  very  early,  many  were 
asleep :  they  immediately  began  to  stir,  and,  saddling  their  horses, 
assembled  in  the  market-place.  They  came  there  as  well  armed  as 
they  could,  and  left  none  in  the  town  but  servants.  The  English 
were  very  eager  in  the  pursuit,  to  recover  their  cattle,  crying  out  to 
the  French,  "  You  must  not  think  to  get  off  so."  The  seneschal 
hastened  the  more,  so  that  the  English  fell  into  the  ambuscade, 
which  attacked  them  ;  and,  through  the  disorder  they  were  in  by 
their  too  great  eagerness,  in  the  space  of  an  hour  they  were  all  over- 
come. Their  captain,  sir  Stephen  Lacy,  was  made  prisoner,  as  well 
as  those  who,  through  a  point  of  honor,  were  around  him  :  the  rest 
were  slain.  The  French  then  made  for  the  town,  which  they  en- 
tered by  storm  ;  for  there  were  none  to  defend  it.  The  first  battal- 
'on  which  entered  was  that  of  the  duke  of  Bourbon.  These  lords 
look  possession  of  it ;  and,  having  placed  a  new  garrison  and  gov- 
irnur,  they  set  out  with  all  their  booty  and  prisimors,  and  returned 
ihe  nextday  to  the  army  before  Angoulfime.  Notwithstanding  there 
were  many  greater  lords  in  this  expedition  than  the  seneschal  of 
B(!aucaire,  he  had  all  the  honor  and  glory  of  it. 


CHAPTER   CXIX. 

.»1K     JUUK     NORWICH     ESCAPES     FROM     ANGOULEME,     WHEN     THAT     TOWM 
SURRENDERS    TO    THE    FRENCH. 

The  lords  of  France  remained  for  a  very  considerable  time  before 
Angoulfime.  The  French  overran  all  the  country  which  had  been 
conquered  by  the  English  :  they  created  much  trouble,  and,  when- 
over  they  found  a  fit  opportunity,  brought  »o  their  camp  many  pris- 
oners and  much  pillage  :  the  two  brothers  of  Bourbon  acquired  great 
praise  from  al!,as  they  were  the  foremost  in  every  excursion.  When 
sir  John  Norwich,  the  governor  of  Angoul6me,  found  that  the  duke 
of  Normandy  would  not  break  up  the  siege  until  he  had  gained  the 
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city ;  that  his  provisions  weie  growing  short,  and  thai  the  carl  o' 
Derby  showed  no  signs  of  coming  to  his  relief:  having  also  per. 
ceived  that  the  inhabitants  were  much  inclined  to  the  French,  and 
would  have  turned  to  them  before,  if  they  had  dared :  he  began  tc 
be  suspicious  of  treason,  and  bethought  how  he  could  best  save  him. 
self  and  his  companions.  On  the  eve  of  the  Purification,  he  came 
on  the  battlements  of  the  walls  of  the  city  alone,  without  having 
mentioned  to  any  one  his  intentions,  and  made  signs  with  his  cap 
that  he  wanted  to  speak  with  some  one  from  the  army.  Those  who 
had  noticed  the  signal  came  to  know  what  he  wanted :  he  said,  "  he 
wished  to  speak  with  my  lord  the  duke  of  Normandy,  or  with  one  of 
his  marshals."  They  went  to  inform  the  duke  of  this,  who  came 
there,  attended  by  some  of  his  knights.  As  soon  as  sir  John  saw 
the  duke,  he  pulled  off  his  cap,  and  saluted  him.  The  duke  returned 
the  salute,  and  said,  "  Sir  John,  how  fares  it  with  you  ?  Are  you 
inclined  to  surrender  yourself?"  "I have  no  intentions  to  do  that," 
replied  sir  John ;  "  but  I  could  wish  to  entreat  of  you,  in  reverence 
to  the  feast  of  our  Lady,  which  is  to-morrow,  that  you  would  grant 
us  a  truce  for  that  day  only,  that  neither  of  us  may  hurt  the  other, 
but  remain  in  peace."  The  duke  said,  "he  was  willing  to  consent 
to  it." 

Early  the  next  morning,  which  was  Candlemas  day,  sir  John  and 
his  companions  armed  themselves,  and  packed  up  all  they  had. 
They  then  ordered  one  of  the  gates  to  be  opened,  and  issued  forth  ; 
which  being  perceived  by  the  army,  some  part  of  it  began  to  put 
itself  in  motion :  sir  John,  upon  this,  rode  up  to  them,  and  tJiid, 
"  Gentlemen,  gentlemen,  beware  that  you  do  no  harm  to  us  ;  for  we 
have  had  a  truce  agreed  on  for  this  whole  day,  as  you  must  know, 
by  the  duke  of  Normandy  ;  and  we  shall  not  touch  you.  If  you  have 
not  been  informed  of  it,  go  and  inquire  ;  for  we  can,  upon  the  faith 
of  this  truce,  ride  and  go  wherever  we  please."  This  information 
was  brought  to  the  duke,  and  he  was  asked  what  was  to  be  done, 
who  replied,  "Let  them  go,  in  God's  name,  whatever  way  they 
choose ;  for  we  cannot  force  them  to  stay.  I  will  keep  the  promise 
I  made  them."  Thus  sir  John  Norwich  passed  through  the  whole 
French  army  unhurt,  and  took  the  road  to  Aiguillon.  When  thost 
who  were  in  garrison  there  heard  in  what  manner  he  had  escaped 
and  saved  his  men,  they  said  he  had  acted  very  cunningly.  The 
inhabitants  of  Angoulfime  held  a  council  on  Candlemas  day,  and 
determined  to  surrender  themselves  to  the  duke  :  they  sent  persons 
properly  authorized  to  treat,  who  managed  so  well,  that  the  duke 
showed  them  mercy,  and  pardoned  them.  He  entered  the  city  and 
castle,  where  he  received  their  homage,  and  appointed  sir  Anthony 
de  Villiers  governor,  with  a  hundred  soldiers  to  defend  it.  The 
duke  afterwards  decamped,  and  came  before  the  castle  of  Damazan,* 
which  he  laid  siege  to  for  fourteen  days.  There  .were  continued 
assaults;  but  at  last  it  was  taken,  and  all  within  it,  Gascons  and 
English,  put  to  the  sword.  The  duke  gave  this  castle  and  its  depend- 
encies to  a  squire,  from  Beausse,  named  the  Borgne  de  NuUy.  He 
then  came  before  Tonniens,t  which  is  situated  on  the  Garonne,  and 
which  he  found  well  provided  with  Gascons  and  English.  There 
were  many  attacks  and  skirmishes  ;  and  he  remained  some  time  be- 
fore it.  However,  at  last  they  sunendered,  upon  condition  of  pre. 
serving  their  lives  and  fortunes,  and  to  be  conducted  in  safety  to 
Bordeaux.  When  these  foreigners  had  left  it,  the  town  entered  un- 
der obedience  to  the  duke,  who  staid  here  with  his  whole  army,  and 
on  the  banks  of  the  Garonne,  until  after  Easter,  «  hen  he  advanced 
toward  Port  St.  Marie  upon  the  same  river.  There  wore  about  two 
hundred  English  to  defend  the  town  and  this  passage,  who  had 
strongly  fortified  it;  but  they,  and  all  within,  were  taken  by  assault 
The  French,  after  they  had  repaired  and  reinfoiccd  it  with  men.ai 
arms,  set  out  and  took  the  road  toward  Aiguillon. 


CHAPTER    CXX. 

THE    DUKE    OF    NORMANDY   LAYS  SIEGE    TO    AIGUILLON    WITH    A    HCKDREf 
THOUSAND    MEN. 

The  noblemen  of  France,  under  the  command  of  the  duke  o\ 
Normandy,  pushed  on  until  they  eanie  before  the  castle  of  Aiguillon, 
when  they  encamped  and  divided  their  forces  in  the  extensive  and 
handsome  meadows  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Garonne,  which  is 
navigable  for  great  vessels.  Each  lord  was  posted  with  his  own 
people,  and  every  company  by  itself,  according  to  the  orders  of  the 
marshals  of  the  army.  This  siege  continued  until  the  beginning  o) 
October ;  and  there  were  upward  of  one  hundred  thousand  men  in 
arms,  including  cavalry  and  infantry.  Those  within  were  obliged  to 
defend  themselves  against  this  army  two  or  three  times  every  day, 
and  most  commonly  from  noon  until  eve  without  ceasing ;  for  there 
were  continually  pouring  upon  them  fresh  forces,  Genoese  or  others, 
who  gave  them  no  repose.  The  chiefs  of  the  French  army  found 
they  could  never  attack,  with  advantage,  tin?  fortress,  unless  they 
passed  the  river,  which  was  wide  and  deep :  the  duke  therefore 
ordered  a  bridge  to  be  constructed,  that  they  might  cross  it :  three 
hundred  workmen  were  employed  at  this  bridge,  who  worked  day 
and  night.  As  soon  as  the  knights  who  were  in  Aiguillon  perceived 
that  this  bridge  was  nearly  finished,  and  that  one  half  of  it  was  C(«n. 
pleted,  they  prepared  three  vessels,  in  which  they  embarked,  and, 
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iriviug  away  the  v/orkmen  and  guards,  instantly  destroyed  what  had 
taken  so  much  time  to  make.  The  lords  of  France,  seeing  this,  got 
I'cady  other  vessels  to  attack  them,  in  which  they  placed  a  number 
of  men-at-arms,  Genoese  cross-bowmen  and  infantiy,  and  ordered  the 
workmen  to  continue  their  works,  under  the  support  of  these  guards. 
When  these  workmen  were  thus  employed,  sir  Walter  Manny,  and 
some  of  his  companions,  embarked  about  noon,  and,  dashing  upon 
them,  made  them  quit  their  work  and  run  off :  he  soon  destroyed  all 
that  they  had  done.  This  kind  of  skirmish  was  continued  daily ; 
but  at  last  the  French  sent  such  large  detachments  to  guard  the  work- 
men, that  the  bridge  was  completed  in  a  good  and  sti-ong  manner. 
The  army  then  passed  over  it  in  order  of  battle,  and  attacked  the 
castle  for  the  space  of  one  whole  day,  but  did  no  harm ;  and,  in  the 
evening,  they  retreated  to  their  camp,  where  they  were  plentifully 
supplied  with  everything. 

Those  within  the  castle  repaired  what  damage  had  been  done,  for 
they  had  plenty  of  vrorkmen.  On  the  morrow,  the  French  resolved 
to  divide  their  army  into  four  divisions ;  the  first  of  which  should 
make  an  attack  on  this  fortress  from  the  dawn  until  about  nine 
o'clock ;  the  second  from  that  time  until  noon  ;  the  third  from  noon 
till  four  o'clock ;  and  the  fourth  division  from  that  time  till  night. 
This  mode  of  attack  was  continued  for  six  successive  days.  How- 
ever, those  within  the  castle  were  never  so  much  harassed  but  that 
they  could  defend  themselves  valiantly  ;  and  their  enemies  gained 
nothing  but  the  bridge,  which  was  before  the  castle.  The  French 
lords,  upon  this,  held  a  council,  and  sent  to  Toulouse  for  eight  of 
their  largest  battering  engines,  and  constructed  four  other  large  ones 
upon  the  spot.  These  twelve  engines  cast  stones  into  the  fortress 
day  and  night ;  but  the  besieged  had  taken  such  pains  to  avoid  what 
mischief  they  could  do,  that  they  only  destroyed  the  roofs  of  the 
houses :  they  had  also  made  counter-engines,  which  played  upon 
those  of  their  enemies,  and  in  a  short  space  of  time  totally  ruined  six 
of  them. 

During  this  siege,  sir  "Walter  Manny  made  frequent  excursions 
beyond  the  river,  with  about  six  score  companions,  to  forage,  and 
often  returned  with  his  booty  in  sight  of  the  army.  One  day  the 
lord  Charles  of  Montmorency  had  been  on  a  foraging  party,  with  five 
or  six  hundred  men,  and  was  conducting  a  great  number  of  cattle  to 
victual  the  army,  when  he  met  sir  Walter  Manny  under  the  walls  of 
Aiguillon.  They  immediately  began  an  engagement,  which  was 
very  sharp ;  and  many  were  killed  and  wounded  on  both  sides.  The 
French  were  at  leant  five  to  one.  News  was  brought  of  this  into 
Aiguillon,  when  every  one  sallied  out  for  the  fastest,  and  the  earl  of 
Pembroke  with  the  foremost :  they  dashed  into  the  midst  of  them, 
and  found  sir  Walter  Manny  unhorsed,  and  surrounded  by  his  ene- 
mies,  but  fighting  most  /aliantly.  He  was  directly  rescued  and 
remounted.  Dunng  the  heat  of  the  engagement,  the  French 
hastened  to  drive  off  the  cattle  to  a  place  of  safety,  or  they  would 
have  lost  them ;  for  the  English  were  coming  in  crowds  to  succor 
their  countrymen,  and,  falling  upon  the  French  vigorously,  they  put 
them  to  flight,  rescued  those  they  had  made  prisoners,  and  captured 
also  many  from  them.  The  lurd  Charles  de  Montmorency  had  great 
ilifficulty  to  escape,  and  retreated  as  fast  as  he  could,  quite  discom- 
fited.    When  it  was  over,  the  English  returned  to  Aiguillon. 

Such  skirmishes  frequently  happened,  for  scarcely  a  day  passed 
without  some  engagement.  The  French  having  one  day  drawn  out 
their  army,  ordered  those  noblemen  that  were  from  Toulouse,  Car- 
cassonne, and  Beaucaire,  and  their  dependencies,  to  make  an  attack 
with  their  men,  from  the  morning  until  noon  ;  and  those  from  Rou- 
;rgae,  Cahors,  and  Agenois,  to  continue  it  from  their  retreat  until 
the  evening.  The  duke  promised  to  any  of  his  soldiers  who  should 
fain  the  draw-bridge  of  the  castle,  a  reward  of  a  hundred  golden 
jrowns.*  The  duke,  in  order  to  assist  this  attack,  commanded  a 
number  of  vessels  and  barges  to  come  down  the  river,  in  which 
many  embarked  to  cross  it,  while  the  remainder  passed  over  the 
bridge.  Those  in  the  castle  made  a  gallant  defence  ;  but  at  last, 
some  of  the  French  got  into  a  small  boat,  and,  passing  under  the 
bridge,  fastened  strong  hooks  and  chains  to  the  draw-bridge,  with 
which  they  pulled  so  lustily,  that  they  broke  the  iron  chains  which 
held  the  bridge,  and  forced  it  down. 

The  French,  so  eager  were  they  to  gain  the  promised  reward, 
leaped  upon  the  bridge  in  such  haste  that  they  tumbled  over  each 
other.  The  besieged  flung  down  upon  them  stones,  hot  lime,  large 
beams,  and  boiling  water,  so  that  many  were  hurt,  and  drowned  in 
the  ditches.  The  bridge,  however,  was  taken,  though  it  cost  them 
more  than  it  was  worth  :  but  they  could  not  gain  the  gate  :  therefore, 
as  it  was  late,  they  returned  to  their  camp,  for  they  had  need  of  rest; 
and  those  within  the  castle  sallied  out,  and  repaired  the  bridge, 
making  it  stronger  than  ever. 

On  the  next  day,  two  principal  engineers  came  to  the  duke,  aHd 
said,  If  he  would  find  them  wood  and  workmen,  they  would  build 
for  him  four  such  high  towers,  as,  when  they  were  advanced  to  the 
walls  of  the  castle,  should  overtop  them.  The  duke  commanded  all 
the  carpenters  of  the  country  to  be  sent  for,  and  handsomely  paid. 
These  four  towers  were  constructed,  and  placed  on  the  docks  ot 
four  large  vessels ;  but  they  took  a  long  time  in  making,  and  cost 
nmch  money.  Those  ordered  upon  this  attack  embarked  on  board 
the  vessels,  and,  when  they  were  about  half  way  over  the  river,  the 


besieged  let  off  four  martinets,*  which  they  had  newly  constructed,  to 
defend  themselves  against  these  towers.  These  four  martinets  cast 
such  large  stones,  and  so  very  rapidly,  that  the  men-at-arms  in  the 
towers  were  much  hurt  by  them  :  and,  having  no  means  to  shield 
themselves,  they  returned  back  as  fast  as  they  were  able  ;  but  in  their 
retreat  one  of  the  vessels  foundered  and  sunk :  the  greater  number 
of  those  that  were  on  board  were  drowned,  which  was  a  great  pity 
as  they  were  chiefly  valiant  knights  who  were  eager  to  distinguish 
themselves.  When  the  duke  found  that  this  scheme  did  not  answer 
his  expectations,  he  ordered  them  to  disembark  from  the  three 
remaining  vessels.  He  was  at  a  loss  what  plan  to  follow,  by  which  hf 
could  gain  the  castle  of  Aiguillon ;  for  he  had  vowed  he  would  neve) 
quit  (he  place  until  he  was  master  of  it  and  the  garrison,  unless  the 
king,  his  father,  ordered  otherwise.  The  lords  therefore  advised  him 
to  send  the  constable  of  France  and  the  earl  of  Tancarville  to  Paris, 
to  infoi-m  king  Philip  of  the  state  of  the  siege,  and  to  know  if  the 
king  wished  the  duke  of  Normandy  to  continue  before  Aiguillon, 
until  he  had,  through  famine,  made  himself  master  of  it,  since  \u: 
could  not  gain  it  by  force. 

The  king  of  England,  having  heard  how  much  pressed  his  people 
were  in  the  castle  of  Aiguillon,  determined  to  lead  a  great  aimy  into 
Gascony.  He  set  about  making  his  preparations,  summoned  all  the 
vassals  in  his  kingdom,  and  collected  forces  from  whatever  quarter 
he  could,  that  were  willing  to  enter  into  his  pay.  About  this  time 
sir  Godfrey  de  Harcourt,  who  had  been  banished  from  France, 
arrived  in  England.  He  was  received  by  the  king  in  his  palace  ; 
and  he  assigned  over  to  him  a  handsome  estate  in  England,  to  main- 
tain him,  suitable  to  his  rank.  Soon  after  this,  the  king  assembled  a 
large  fleet  of  ships  at  Southampton,  and  sent  thither  his  men-at-arms 
and  his  archers.t  About  St.  John  the  Baptist's  day,  1316,  the  king 
took  leave  of  the  queen,  and,  setting  out,  left  her  to  the  care  of  hit- 
cousin,  the  earl  of  Kent.  He  appointed  the  lord  Percy,  and  the  lord 
Neville  of  Raby,  the  archbishop  of  York,  the  bishop  of  Durham,  and 
the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  to  be  his  lieutenants  for  the  northern  parts  of 
his  kingdom ;  and  he  did  not  take  so  many  forces  out  of  the  realm 
but  that  there  was  a  sufficiency  of  men-at-arms  left  to  defend  if. 
should  there  be  occasion.  He  took  the  road  to  Southampton,  where 
he  tarried  until  he  had  a  favorable  wind,  when  he  embarked  with 
his  whole  arm.y.  On  board  the  king's  ship,  were  the  prince  of  Wales 
and  sir  Godfrey  de  Harcourt :  the  other  lords,  earls,  and  barons  em- 
barked with  their  men,  as  they  had  been  ordered.  There  might  bo 
about  four  thousand  men-at-arms,  and  ten  thousand  arebers,  nol 
including  the  Irish  and  the  Welch,  who  followed  the  army  on  foot. 

I  will  enumerate  the  names  of  those  lords  that  accompanied  king 
Edward.  I  must  mention  first  the  prince  of  Wales,  who  at  that  time 
was  only  thirteent  years  old,  or  thereabouts  :  there  were  Humphry 
Bohun  earl  of  Hereford  and  Essex,  his  brother  William  Bohun  earl 
of  Northampton,  Thomas  Beauchamp  earl  of  Warwick,  Richard 
Fitzalan  earl  of  Arundel,  John  Vere  earl  of  Oxford,  William  Clinton 
earl  of  Huntington,  Robert  Hufford  earl  of  Suffolk  :  of  barons,  there 
were  the  young  lord  Roger  Mortimer,  the  lord  Gerard  Lisle,  and  his 
kinsman  the  lord  John  Lisle,  the  lord  Reginald  Cobham,  the  lords 
John  and  Roger  Beauchamp,  and  the  lord  John  Mowbray,  the  lord 
William  Roos  of  Hamlake,  the  lord  Thomas  Lucy  of  Cockermouth, 
the  lord  William  Felton,  the  lord  Thomas  Bradestan,  the  lord  Ralph 
Basset  of  Sapcoat,  John  lord  Willoughby  of  Eresby,  the  lord  Peter 
Manly  fifth  of  the  name,  Thomas  lord  Ughtred,  John  lord  Fitzwalter, 
William  lord  Kerdeston,  the  lord  Roger  Say,  the  lord  Almaric  de 
St.  Amand,  the  lord  Robert  Bourchier,  the  lord  John  le  Strange,  the 
lord  Edward  Montagu,  the  lord  Richard  Talbot,  the  lord  John  Mohuii 
of  Dunster,  William  lord  Boteler  of  Wenime,  Robert  lord  Ferrer.s, 
John  lord  Seymour,  John  lord  Grey,  William  lord  Botieaux,  the  lord 
Hugh  Spencer,  the  lord  John  Striveling,  Michael  lord  Poynings 
Robert  lord  Moriey,  Thomas  lord  Ashley,  John  lord  Sutton,  the  lord 
Nicholas  Cantilupe,  and  others ;  of  knights-bachelors,  sir  John 
Chandos,  the  lord  Peter  Audley,  and  the  lord  James  Audiey,  the  lord 
Bartholomew  Burgherst junior,  the  lord  Thomas  Holland,  the  lord  Fulk 
Fitzwar^en,  sir  Richard  Pembridge,  and  several  others.  There  were 
few  strangers :  only  sir  Oulphart  de  Guistelles,  from  the  country  of 
Hainault,  and  five  or  six  knights  from  Germany,  whose  names  I  have 
forgotten. 

When  they  embarked,  the  weather  was  as  favorable  as  the  king 
could  wish,  to  carry  him  to  Gascony  ;  but  on  the  third  day,  the  wind 
was  so  contrary,  that  they  were  driven  upon  the  coasts  of  Cornwall 
where  they  cast  anchor,  and  remained  for  six  days  and  six  nights 
During  this  time,  the  king  altered  his  mind  with  respect  to  going  tu 
ward  Gascony,  through  the  advice  and  representations  of  sir  Godfrey 
do  Harcourt,  who  convinced  him  that  it  would  be  more  for  his  inte 
rest  to  land  in  Normandy,  by  such  words  as  these  :  "  Sir,  that  pi-.i 


•  6i.  Si.  each.— Barnes. 


•  Du  Cange,  supplement,  under  the  word  Martinctus,  calls  it  an  instrument  ol  wFir 
and  quotes  this  passage  for  his  authority,  but  doee  not  explain  it  further. 

t  Edward  appoinis  his  son,  Lionel,  lieutenant  of  tlie  realm,  during  his  aitsence,  by  ar 
ordinance  ilaled  Porchester,  5th  June,  1346.-RvMEtt. 

He  was  at  Porchesl«r  Uie  1st  and  2nd  of  July,  1346.— Rymke.  ._       ,    „ 

John  de  OiFord,  chancellor,  dehvered  up  the  great  seal  to  John  de  Thoresby.  the  2iic 
July,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  .u      r      u        ■ 

J  This  is  a  mistake ;  for  he  was  born  the  15th  June.  1330 :  he  must  therefore  have  beei 

^'l^ht^ronied  the  names  out  of  Barnes's  Life  of  Edward  IH.,  whete-n  he  mentinrs 
thattwent"-wo  ofthem.from  lord  TJghtred.  are  Uken  from  an  oW  MS  inC.C.C 
S.C  Oarab"id.e.  intituled.  "  Acta  Edwardi  filii.  Edwardi  terfi. 
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vince  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  in  the  world  ;  and  I  will  answer  on 
my  head,  that  you  may  land  in  any  part  of  it  you  shall  please  without 
hindrance,  for  no  one  will  think  of  opposing  you.  The  Normans 
havB  not  beeji  accustomed  to  the  use  of  arms  ;  and  all  the  knight- 
hood, that  otherwise  would  have  been  there,  are  at  present  with  the 
duke  before  Aiguillon.  You  will  find  in  Normandy  rich  towns  and 
handsome  castles,  without  any  means  of  defence,  and  your  people 
will  gain  wealth  enough  to  suiRce  them  for  twenty  years  to  come. 
Your  fleet  may  also  follow  you,  up  the  river  Orne,  as  far  as  Caen. 
I  therefore  entreat  you  will  listen,  and  give  belief  to  what  I  say." 
The  king,  who  at  that  time  was  in  the  flower  of  his  youth,  and  who 
desired  nothing  better  than  to  combat  his  enemies,  paid  much  atten. 
tion  to  what  sir  Godfrey  de  Harcourt,  whom  he  called  cousin,  had 
said.  He  commanded  his  sailors  to  steer  straight  for  Normandy,  and 
ordered  the  flag  of  the  admiral,  the  earl  of  Warwick,  to  be  hoisted 
on  board  his  ship  ;  he  took  the  lead,  as  admiral  of  the  fleet,  and 
made  for  Normandy,  with  a  very  favorable  wind.  The  fleet  anchored 
near  to  the  shores  of  Coutantin,*  and  the  king  landed  at  a  port 
called  La  Hogue  St.  Vast.  News  of  his  arrival  was  soon  spread 
abroad  :  it  was  told  all  over  the  country,  that  the  English  had  landed 
with  a  very  great  army.  Messengers  were  instantly  dispatched  to 
Pari.'?,  to  the  king,  from  the  towns  of  Coutantin.  He  had  already 
oeeii  informed,  that  the  king  of  England  had  embarked  a  numerous 
army,  and  was  on  the  coasts  of  Normandy  and  Brittany  ;  but  he  was 
not  sure  for  what  particular  part  he  intended  to  make.  As  soon, 
therefore,  as  he  heard  the  English  had  landed,  he  sent  for  his  con- 
stable, the  earl  of  Guignes,  and  the  earl  of  Tancarville,  who  were 
iust  come  from  Aiguillon,  and  ordered  them  to  set  off'  directly  for 
Caen,  to  defend  that  place  and  the  neighborhood  against  the  English. 
They  replied,  they  would  cheerfully  do  it,  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power,  and  left  the  king  at  Paris,  taking  with  them  a  number  of 
men-at-arms,  whose  ranks  were  every  day  increasing,  and  rode  on  to 
Caen,  where  they  were  received  most  joyfully  by  the  inhabitants  and 
the  good  people  of  the  country,  who  had  retired  thither,  with  their 
eifects.  These  lords  immediately  made  inquiries  into  the  state  of  the 
town,  which  at  that  time  was  not  walled,  and  ordered  arms  to  be 
prepared,  to  supply  every  one  with  thern  according  to  his  degree. 
We  will  now  return  to  the  king  of  England,  who  had  landed  at  la 
Hogue  St.  Vast,  not  far  from  St.  Sauveur  le  Vioomte,t  the  inherit- 
ance of  sir  Godfrey  de  Harcourt,  who  at  that  time  was  a  partisan  of 
England.^ 

CHAPTER   CXXI. 

THE  Kma  or  emgland  marches  into  nokmandy  with  his  aemy  in 

THREE    BATTALIONS. 

When  the  fleet  of  England  was  all  safely  arrived  at  La  Hogue,  the 
king  leaped  on  shore  first ;  but  by  accident  he  fell,  and  with  such 
/iolence  that  the  blood  gushed  out  of  his  nose :  the  knights  that 
were  near  him  said,  "  Dear  sir,  let  us  entreat  you  to  return  to  your 
ship,  and  not  think  of  landing  to-day,  for  this  is  an  unfortunate 
omen."  The  king  instantly  replied,  "  For  why  7  I  look  upon  it  as 
veiy  favorable,  and  a  sign  that  the  land  is  desirous  of  me." 

His  people  were  much  pleased  with  this  answer.  The  king  and 
his  army  lay  that  night  upon  the  sands.  In  the  mean  time,  they  dis. 
embarked  their  baggage,  armor,  and  horses ;  and  there  was  a  council 
held,  to  consider  how  they  could  act  most  advantageously.  The 
king  created  two  marshals  of  his  army :  one  was  sir  Godfrey  de  Har- 
court ;  the  other  the  earl  of  Warwick  :  and  he  made  the  earl  of 
Arundel  his  constable.  He  ordered  the  earl  of  Huntington  to  remain 
with  his  fleet,  with  a  hundred  or  six  score  men-at-arms,  and  four 
hundred  archers.  He  then  held  another  council  respecting  the  order 
of  march,  and  determined  to  divide  the  army  into  three  battalions ; 
one  of  which  should  advance  on  his  right,  following  the  sea-coast, 
and  another  on  his  left ;  and  he  himself,  with  the  prince  his  son,  and 
the  main  body,  in  the  centre.  Every  night,  the  marshal's  battalion 
was  to  retire  to  the  quarters  of  the  king.  They  thus  began  their 
march,  as  they  had  resolved  upon :  those  who  were  on  board  the  fleet 
coasted  the  shores,  and  took  every  vessel,  great  and  small,  they  met 
with.  Both  the  armies  of  sea  and  land  went  forward,  until  they 
came  to  a  strong  town,  called  Barfiour,^  which  they  soon  gained ; 
the  inhabitants  having  surrendered  immediately,  for  fear  of  losing 
their  lives :  but  that  did  not  prevent  the  town  from  being  pillaged 
and  robbed  of  gold,  silver,  and  everything  precious  that  could  be 
found  therein.  There  was  so  much  wealth,  that  the  boys  of  the 
army  set  no  value  on  gowns  trimmed  with  fur.  They  made  all  the 
townsmen  quit  the  place,  and  embarked  them  on  board  the  fleet ; 
for  they  did  not  choose  that,  after  they  had  continued  their  march, 
they  should  collect  together,  and  attack  them. 

After  the  town  of  Barfleur  had  been  pillaged,  but  not  burnt,  they 
spread  themselves  over  the  country,  near  the  sea-coast,  where  they 
did  whatever  they  pleased,  for  there  were  none  to  oppose  them. 
They  advanced  until  they  came  to  a  considerable  and  wealthy  town 


*  Coutantin— a  dietrict  of  Normandy,  of  which  Coutances  ii  the  capital  town. 

f  Diocese  of  Coutances. 

t  On  the  king's  landing  at  La  Hogue,  he  created  tne  prince  of  Wales  a  knight,'  and, 
ai  consequence,  demanded  the  usual  aid  on  mch  occasions,  dated  Calais,  the  Nativity 
of  our  Lady,  1346.— Rymkr. 

i  P'^MXne  ill  Coutances, 


called  Cherbourg,*  which  they  burnt  and  pillaged  in  part ;  but  they 
could  not  conquer  the  castle,  as  it  was  too  strong,  and  well  garri- 
soned with  men-at-arms ;  they  therefore  passed  on,  and  came  before 
Montbourg,  near  Valognes,  which  they  pillaged,  and  then  set  fire 
to  it.  In  this  manner  did  they  plunder  and  burn  a  great  many  towns 
in  _  that  country:  and  acquired  so  much  riches  that  it  would  have 
been  difiioult  to  have  counted  their  wealth.  They  afterwalrds  marched 
to  a  very  considerable  town,  and  well  inclosed,  called  Carentan,+ 
which  had  a  strong  castle,  garrisoned  by  a  number  of  soldiers.  Those 
lords  that  were  on  board  the  fleet  then  disembarked  with  their  peo- 
ple, and  made  a  vigorous  attack  upon  it ;  which,  when  the  townsmen 
perceived,  they  were  fearful  of  losing  their  own  lives,  as  well  as 
those  of  their  wives  and  children,  and  opened  the  gates  to  them,  in 
spite  of  the  men-at-arms  and  soldiers  that  were  within  the  town. 
They  voluntarily  oflered  the  EngUsh  all  they  had,  thinking  it  best 
for  their  advantage.  The  men-at-arms,  finding  the  inhabitants  deter, 
mined  to  admit  the  English,  retired  into  the  fortress,  which  wac  very 
strong ;  and  the  English  entered  the  town ;  but,  not  thinking  it  righl 
to  leave  so  strong  a  place  behind  them,  for  two  successive  days  they 
kept  up  a  strong  assault  against  the  castle.  Those  within,  not  hear- 
ing of  any  assistance  coming  to  them,  surrendered,  on  condition 
of  their  lives  and  fortunes  being  spared.  They  marched  out,  and 
withdrew  to  another  part  of  the  country.  The  English  did  whai 
they  pleased  in  the  town  and  castle ;  but,  finding  that  they  could  not 
conveniently  keep  them,  they  burnt  and  destroyed  both,  and  forced 
the  inhabitants  to  embark  on  board  their  fleet,  and  go  with  them,  as 
they  had  done  to  those  of  Barfleur,  Cherbourg,  Montebourg,  and  all 
the  other  towns  which  they  had  plundered  on  the  sea-coast. 

We  will  now  return  to  the  expedition  of  the  king  of  England.  As 
soon  as  he  had  sent  part  of  his  army,  under  the  command  of  the 
earl  of  Warwick,  one  of  his  marshals,  and  the  lord  Reginald  Cob. 
ham,  along  the  sea-coast,  as  you  have  heard,  he  set  out  from  La 
Hogue,  where  he  was  lodged,  under  the  guidance  of  sir  Godfrey  de 
Harcourt,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  every  part  of  Normandy. 
Sir  Godfrey,  as  marshal,  advanced  before  the  king,  with  the  van. 
guard  of  five  hundred  armed  men  and  two  thousand  archers,  and 
rode  on  for  six  or  seven  leagues'  distance  from  the  main  army,  burn, 
ing  and  destroying  the  country.  They  found  it  rich  and  plentiful, 
abounding  in  all  things  :  the  barns  full  of  every  sort  of  corn,  and 
the  houses  with  riches :  the  inhabitants  at  their  ease,  having  cars, 
carts,  horses,  swine,  sheep,  and  everything  in  abundance  which  the 
country  afforded.  They  seized  whatever  they  chose  of  all  these  good 
things,  and  brought  them  to  the  king's  army ;  but  the  soldiers  did 
not  give  any  account  to  their  officers,  or  to  those  appointed  by  the 
king,  of  the  gold  and  silver  they  took,  which  they  kept  to  themselves 
In  this  manner  did  sir  Godfrey,  every  day,  proceed  to  the  left  of  the 
king's  army ;  and  each  night  returned,  with  his  party,  to  the  place 
where  he  knew  the  king  intended  fixing  his  quarters.  Sometimes, 
when  he  found  great  plenty  of  forage  and  booty,  he  was  two  or  three 
days  before  he  returned.  The  king,  therefore,  with  his  army  and 
baggage,  advanced  toward  St.  Lo,t  in  Coutantin ;  but,  before  he 
arrived  there,  he  took  up  his  quarters  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  to 
wait  for  the  return  of  that  part  of  his  army  which  he  had  sent  along 
the  sea-coast.  When  they  were  come  back,  with  all  their  booty 
safely  packed  in  wagons,  the  earl  of  Warwick,  the  earl  of  Suffcilk, 
the  lord  Thomas  Holland,  and  the  lord  Reginald  Cobham,  took  their 
march,  with  their  battalion,  on  the  right,  burning  and  destroying  the 
country  in  the  same  way  that  sir  Godfrey  de  Harcourt  was  doing. 
The  king  marched,  with  die  main  body,  between  these  two  battalions; 
and  every  night  they  encamped  together. 


CHAPTER  CXXII. 

THE   KINS   OF   FRANCE   COLLECTS    A    LAKSE    FORCE,    TO   OFFOSE   THE 

KINO   OF   ENGLAND. 

Thus,  while  the  English  were  burning  and  destroying  great  pari 
of  Normandy,  the  king  of  France  was  not  idle,  but  had  issued  out 
his  summons  to  the  lord  John  of  Hainault,  wfio  came  to  him  with 
a  powerful  company  of  knights  from  Hainault  and  elsewhere :  he 
also  sent  to  every  earl,  baron  and  knight  that  were  dependent  on 
him.  They  obeyed  his  summons  in  such  numbers  as  France  had 
not  seen  for  a  hundred  years  ;  but  as  those  in  foreign  countries  were 
at  great  distances,  they  were  long  before  they  arrived,  and  the  king 
of  England  had  overrun  and  destroyed  the  whole  district  of  Coutan- 
tin in  Normandy,  to  its  great  detriment. 

When  king  Philip  first  heard  of  the  destruction  the  king  of  Eng- 
land was  making  in  his  realm,  he  swore  that  the  English  should 
never  return  without  his  having  combated  with  them ;  and,  that  the 
mischief  they  had  done  to  his  people  should  be  dearly  paid  for.  He 
hastened,  therefore,  to  dispatch  his  letters :  he  sent  first  to  his  good 
friends  in  the  empire,  because  they  were  at  the  greatest  distance, 
and  also  to  the  gallant  king  of  Bohemia,  whom  he  much  loved,  and 
to  the  lord  Charies  of  Bohemia  his  son,  who  had  then  the  title  of 
king  of  Germany,  -which  he  had  obtained,  as  was  well  knowi 
through  the  influence  of  his  father  and  the  king  of  France,  and  hi 


*  Diocese  of  Coutances. 

t  About  three  leagues  fi-ora  the  sea.  diocese  of  Cootancos. 

t  Dioc&e  of  Coutances 
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had  already  quartered  the  arms  of  the  empire.  King  Philip  entreated 
of  them  to  come  speedily  to  hie  assistance,  for  he  was  impatient  to 
meet  the  English,  who  were  despoiling  his  kingdom.  These  lords 
had  no  intention  of  excusing  themselves,  but  set  about  collecting  a 
large  body  of  men-at-arms,  from  Germany,  Bohemia,  and  Luxem- 
bourg, and  came  to  the  king  of  France  with  a  powerful  army.  The 
king  of  France  wrote  also  to  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  who  came  to 
serve  him  with  upward  of  three  hundred  lances.     The   earl  of 


sir  Robert  de  Blargny  was  governor,  with  a  garrison  of  three  hundred 
Genoese. 

In  the  heart  of  the  town  was  the  earl  of  Eu  and  of  Guignes,  tht 
constable  of  France,  and  the  earl  of  Tancurville,  with  a  crowd  o< 
men-at-arms.  The  king  rode  on  very  prudently ;  and,  having  uniied  hia 
three  battalions,  he  took  up  his  quarters,  for  that  night,  in  the  fields, 
two  short  leagues  from  Caen,  near  a  town  caijed  Estreham,*  where 
there  is  a  haven.     He  ordered  the  earl  of  Huntington,  whom  he  hail 

made  admiral  of  his  fleet,  !o 
sail  for  that  place.  The  con- 
stable of  France,  and  the  othci 
lords  who  were  assembled  in 
Caen,  watched  it  well  thai 
night ;  and,  on  the  morrow, 
they  armed  themselves,  and 
all  the  inhabitants.  After  they 
were  drawn  out,  the  coiu^table 
and  the  earl  of  Tniiciirvillo 
ordered  that  no  »nu  should 
leave  the  town,  but  shopkl 
guard  well  the  bridge,  tlio 
gates,  and  the  river.  Thcj 
gave  up  the  suburbs  to  the 
English,  because  they  were 
not  inclosed ;  and  they  though! 
they  should  find  sufficient  em- 
ployment to  guard  the  town, 
which  was  only  defended  by 
the  river.  The  townsmen, 
however,  said,  they  would 
march  out  into  the  plains,  as 
they  were  in  sufficient  forte 
to  fight  with  the  English 
When  the  constable  peiccivcd 
their  willingness,  he  said,  "  It 
shall  be  so  then ;  but,  in  God's 
name,  you  shall  not  fight  will 
out  me."  They  then  marchc- 
out  of  the  town,  in  handsome 
order,  and  made  a  show  as  il 
they  would  fight  valiantly, 
and  risk  theh'  lives  upon  the 
event.  . 


CHAPTER    CXXlli, 

THE     BATTLE     OF      CAEN THT- 

ENGLISH  TAKE   THE   TOWN. 


Battlk  of  Cabn— From  a  MS.  Frouaait  of  the  Fitlaenth  Century 


Savi»  ,*  the  earl  of  Saltzburgh,  the  earl  of  Flanders,' and  earl  William 
of  N.  nur,  came  also  to  king  Philip,  each  of  them  with  a  very  hand- 
some :ompuny. 

Yoa  have  before  heard  the  manner  of  the  king  of  England's  march : 
the  two  marshals,  on  the  right  and  left,  and  the  king  and  prince  of 
Wales  in  the  centre.  They  advanced  by  short  marches  ;  and  every 
day  they  encamped  between  ten  and  twelve  o'clock.  They  found 
the  country  so  abounding  with  provisions,  that  they  had  no  need  to 
seek  for  forage,  except  wines,  of  which  there  was  a  reasonable 
quantity.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  the  people  ef  the  country 
were  alarmed  and  frightened ;  for  they  had  never  seen  any  men-at- 
arms,  »nd  knew  nothing  of  war  or  battles :  they  therefore  fled  before 
the  English,  as  soon  as  ever  they  heard  they  were  coming,  leaving 
their  houses  and  barns  quite  full,  for  they  had  neither  means  nor  art 
to  save  them. 

The  king  of  England  and  prince  of  Wales  had,  in  their  battahon, 
about  three  thousand  men-at-arms,  six  thousand  archers,  ten  thou, 
sand  infantry,  without  counting  those  that  were  under  the  marshals; 
and  they  marched  on  in  the  manner  I  have  before  mentioned,  burn- 
ing a.nd  destroying  the  country,  but  without  breaking  their  line 
of  battle.  They  did  not  tiirn  toward  Coutances,  but  advanced  to 
.St.  L6,  in  Coutantin,  which  in  those  days  was  a  very  rich  and  com- 
mercial town,  and  worth  three  such  towns  as  Coutances.  In  the 
town  of  St.  L6  was  much  drapery,  and  many  wealthy  inhabitants : 
among  them,  you  might  count  eight  or  nine  score  that  were  engaged 
m  commerce.  When  the  king  of  England  was  come  near  to  the 
town,  he  encamped :  he  would  not  lodge  in  it  for  fear  of  fire.  He 
sent,  therefore,  his  advanced  guard  forward,  who  soon  conquered  it, 
at  a  trifling  loss,  and  completely  plundered  it.  No  one  can  imagine 
the  quantity  of  riches  they  found  in  it,  nor  the  number  of  bales  of 
cloth.  If  tijere  had  been  any  purchasera,  they  might  have  bought 
enough  at  a  very  cheap  rate. 

The  English  then  advanced  toward  Caen,  which  is  a  much  larger 
.own,  stronger,  and  fuller  of  draperies  and  all  other  sorts  of  mer- 
chandise, rich  citizens,  noble  dames  and  damsels,  and  fine  churches. 
To  particular,  there  are  two  very  rich  monasteries ;  one  dedicated  to 
St.  Stephen,  and  the  other  to  the  Trinity.  The  castle  is  situated  on 
one  side  of  the  town :  it  is  the  handsomest  in  all  Normandy 


and 


On  this  day  the  English 
rose  very  early,  and  made 
themselves  ready  to  march  to 
Caen :  the  king  heard  mass  before  sunrise,  and  afterwards  mount- 
ing his  horse,  with  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  sir  Godfrey  de  Har- 
court  (who  was  marshal  and  director  of  the  army,  and  through 
whose  advice  the  king  had  undertaken  this  expedition)  marched  for. 
ward  in  order  of  battle.  The  battalion  of  the  marshals  led  the  van, 
and  came  near  to  the  handsome  town  of  Caen. 

When  the  townsmen,  who  had  taken  the  field,  perceived  the 
English  advancing,  with  banners  and  pennons  flying  in  abundance, 
and  saw  those  archers  whom  they  had  not  been  accustomed  to,  they 
were  so  frightened  that  they  betook  themselves  to  flight,  and  ran  foi 
the  town  in  great  disorder,  without  regarding  the  constable  and  the 
men-at-arms  who  were  with  them.  The  English  pursued  them 
eagerly;  which,  when  the  constable  and  the  earl  of  Tancarville  saw, 
they  gained  a  gate  at  the  entrance  of  the  bridge  in  safety,  and  a  few 
knights  with  them,  for  the  English  had  already  entered  the  town. 

Some  knights  and  squires  of  the  French,  who  knew  the  road  to 
the  castle,  made  for  it ;  and  the  governor,  sir  Robert  de  Blargny, 
received  them  all :  as  the  castle  was  very  large,  and  plentifully  vict 
ualled,  those  were  safe  that  could  get  there. 

The  English,  who  were  after  the  runaways,  made  great  havoc . 
for  they  spared  none.  When  the  constable,  and  those  that  had  taken 
refuge  with  him  within  the  gate  of  the  bridge,  looked  round  the.-r., 
and  saw  the  great  slaughter  the  English  were  making,  for  they  gave 
no  quarter,  they  began  to  fear  lest,  they  should  fall  into  the  hands  of 
some  of  those  archers,  who  would  not  know  who  they  were.  But 
they  perceived  a  knight  who  had  but  one  eye,  named  sir  Thomas 
Holland  (whom  they  had  formerly  known  in  Prussia  and  Grenada,) 
coming  toward  them,  in  company  with  five  or  six  other  knights : 
they  called  to  him,  and  asked  if  he  would  take  them  as  his  prisoners? 
Sir  Thomas  and  his  company  advanced  to  the  gate,  and,  dismount- 
ing, ascended  to  the  top,  with  sixteen  others,  where  he  found  the 
above-mentioned  knights,  and  twenty-five  more,  who  surrendered 
themselves  to  sir  Thomas.t 

Having  left  a  sufficient  guard  over  them,  he  mounted  h».-  horse 


*  Tho  eai  ol*  Savoy  did  n"   nome,  as  you  will  see  further  oo. 


*Estreham-diocese  of  Bayeui,  at  the  mouth  of  tlie  river  Orne,  four  leagues  fto-n 

^  t  "But  here  whatsoever  Froissart  doth  report  of  the  taking  of  this  town,  and  of  the 
of  these  two  noblemen,  it  is  to  be  noved.  that  the  "aid  carl  of  Tanoaivilla  w<u 
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rode  through  the  streets,  and  prevented  many  acts  of  cruelty:  a3  did 
also  other  knights  and  squires,  to  whom  several  of  the  citizens  owed 
iheir  lives,  and  many  a  nun  was  protected  from  violation  by  their 
interference.  It  was  fortunate  for  the  English,  that  it  was  ebb  tide 
in  the  river,  which  carries  large  vessels,  and  the  water  very  still,  so 
that  they  could  pass  and  repass  it  without  any  danger  from  the 
liridge.*  Those  inhabitants  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  garrets 
flung  down  from  them,  in  these  narrow  streets,  stones,  benchesj  and 
whatever  they  could  lay  hands  on ;  so  that  they  killed  and  wounded 
upward  of  five  hundred  of  the  English,  which  so  enraged  the  king 
of  England,  when  he  received  the  reports  in  the  evening,  that  he 
ordered  the  remainder  of  the  inhabitants  to  be  put  to  the  sword,  and 
the  town  burnt.  But  sir  Godfrey  de  Harcourt  said  to  him:  "  Dear 
sir,  assuage  somewhat  of  your  anger,  and  be  satisfied  with  what  has 
already  been  done.  You  have  a  long  journey  yet  to  make  before 
you  arrive  at  Calais,  whither  it  is  your  intention  to  go  :  and  there 
are  in  this  town  a  great  number  of  inhabitants,  who  will  defend 
themselves  obstinately  in  their  houses,  if  you  force  them  to  it :  be- 
sides, it  will  cost  you  many  lives  before  the  tovi^n  can  be  destroyed, 
which  may  put  a  stop  to  your  expedition  to  Calais,  and  it  will  not 
redound  to  your  honor :  therefore  be  sparing  of  your  men,  for  in  a 
month's  time  you  will  have  call  for  them;  as  it  cannot  otherwise 
happen,  but  that  your  adversary  king  Philip  must  soon  come  to  give 
you  battle,  and  you  may  meet  with  many  difficulties,  assaults  and 
skirmishes,  that  will  find  full  employment  for  the  number  of  men 
you  have,  and  even  more  if  we  could  get  them.  We  are  complete 
masters  of  the  town  without  auy  more  slaughter;  and  the  inhabitants, 
and  all  they  possess,  are  at  our  disposal."  The  king  replied :  "  Sir 
Godfrey,  you  are  our  marshal ;  therefore  order  as  you  please ;  for 
this  time  we  wish  not  to  interfere." 

Sir  Godfrey  then  rode  through  the  streets,  his  banner  displayed 
before  him,  and  ordered,  in  the  king's  name,  that  no  one  should 
dare,  under  pain  of  immediate  death,  to  insult  or  hurt  man  or  woman 
of  the  town,  or  attempt  to  set  fire  to  any  part  of  it.  Several  of  the 
Inhabitants,  on  hearing  this  proclamation,  received  the  English  into 
their  houses ;  and  others  opened  their  coffers  to  them,  giving  up  their 
all,  since  they  were  assured  of  their  lives.  However,  there  were,  in 
spite  of  these  orders,  many  atrocious  thefts  and  murders  committed. 
The  English  continued  masters  of  the  town  for  three  days ;  in  this 
time,  they  amassed  great  wealth,  which  they  sent  in  barges  down 
the  river  of  Estreham,  to  St.  Sauveur,  two  leagues  off,  where  their 
fleet  was.  The  earl  of  Huntington  made  preparations  therefore, 
with  the  two  hundred  men-at-arms  and  his  four  hundred  archers,  to 
carry  over  to  England  their  riches  and  prisoners.  The  king  pur- 
chased, from  sir  Thomas  Holland  and  his  companions,  the  constable 
of  France  and  the  earl  of  Tancarville,  and  paid  down  twenty  thou- 
sand nobles  for  them.t 


mkeii  by  one  sumamed  Legh,  ancestor  to  sir  Peter  Legh  now  living :  whether  in  the  fight 
or  within  the  tower  1  have  not  to  say  ;  but  for  tlie  taking  of  the  said  earl,  and  for  other 
manlike  prowess  showed  here  and  elsewhere  in  this  journey,  king  Edward,  in  recom- 
[lense  of  his  agreeable  service,  gave  him  a  lordship  in  the  county  of  Chester,  called 
llanley,  which  the  s;iid  sir  Peter  Le^h  doth  now  possess,  as  successor  and  heir  to  his 
ancestor,  the  foresaid  Peter  Legh,  to  whom  it  was  so  first  given." — Hollinqshed. 

*  This  is  scarcely  intelligible.  Lord  Berners  says,  "  the  ryuer  was  so  lowe  that  meM 
vent  in  and  out  bcsyde  the  bridge,"  that  is  across  the  bed  of  the  river,  avoiding  the 
diinger  of  pressing  in  crowds  over  a  narrow  bridge. — Ed. 

tAs  the  reader  may  perhaps  wish  to  see  another  account  of  Edward's  progress,  by  an 
■lye-witness,  1  copy  from  Robert  de  Aveabury's  "  Historia  de  Mirabilibus  Gtestis  Edwardi 
tertii,"  the  following  very  curious  letter :  a 

De  Progrcssu  Regis  Anglim  de  Hogges  usque  Cadamum. 
'  You  may  remember  that  our  lord  the  king  and  his  army  landed  at  La  Hogue  St. 
V  ast,  the  twelfth  day  of  July,  and  remained  there  some  days  to  unship  the  horses,  niid 
repuse  himself,  and  his  people,  and  provide  bread,  until  the  following  Tuesday.  They 
luund  eleven  ships  at  La  Hogue,  eight  of  which  had  castles  before  and  behind:  these  a 
man  set  on  fire.  On  theFriday,  while  the  king  still  remained,  a  party  proceeded  to  Uar- 
Ueur,  where  they  expected  to  have  found  many  people;  but  there  were  none  of  any 
consequence.  Here  were  eleven  ships  witli  castle^before  and  behind,  two  carrucks,  and 
a  number  of  f  mailer  vessels  lying  at  the  quays.  The  town  is  about  as  large,  and  of  the 
same  importance,  as  Sandwich,  When  this  party  retired,  the  mariners  set  fire  to  the 
town,  and  several  good  towns  and  manors  were  burnt  in  tlie  country  round  about. 
When  the  king  removed  on  Tuesday  he  went  to  Valognes,  where  they  remained  all 
night  and  foundplentyuf  provisions.  Tiie  next  day  they  made  a  long  march,  as  far  as  a 
dridge  which  the  inhabitiints  of  Carantan  had  broken  down.  The  king  caused  it  to  be 
r«|i;iire(l  the  same  night,  and  the  next  day  proceeded  to  Carantan,  which  is  not  above  an 
l^nglish  league  from  the  bridge.  This  town  is  as  large  as  Leicester,  and  here  they  found 
plenly  of  wine  and  provisions.  A  great  part  of  the  city  was  burnt,  in  spite  of  the  king's 
efibri.s  to  prevent  it.  On  the  Friday  the  king  went  on,  and  lodged  in  the  vHIages  on  the 
banks  of  a  river  difiicult  to  pass,  for  the  inhabitants  ofSt.  Lo  had  broken  down  the  bridge. 
The  king  caused  the  bridge  to  be  repaired,  and  passed  it  the  next  day  with  all  his  army, 
and  took  post  close  to  the  town.  Those  of  the  town  had  begun  to  strengthen  it,  and 
had  drawn  together  many  men-at-arms,  who  ought  to  have  defended  the  place,  but  they 
left  it  before  the  coming  of  the  king.  Great  riches  were  found  in  the  town,  a  thousand 
'unsdfwine,  and  a  great  quantity  of  other  goods.  The  town  is  larger  than  St.  Nicholas. 
Are!  the  next  day  the  king  went  his  way  and  abode  at  an  abbey,  and  his  host  at  the  vil- 
fiKes  round  about ;  and  those  of  the  host  made  excursions  every  day,  robbing  and  destroy- 
Hig  every  day  five  or  six  leagues  about,  and  burnt  several  places.  And  the  Monday  the 
cmg  removed  and  lodged  in  the  villages,  and  Tuesday  also.  And  Wednesday,  about 
iJie  hour  of  noon,  they  arrived  before  the  town  of  Caen,  and  received  intelligence  that  a 
lumber  of  men-at-arms  were  in  the  town.  The  king  drew  up  hie  forces  in  good  order 
ini  in  strong  number,  and  sent  some  of  his  people  to  reconnojtre  the  town.  They  found 
the  castle  well  builtand  strong,  andthat  it  was  held  by  the  knights  and  men-at-arms  of 
the  Bishop  of  Bayeux.  Tlie  town  on  the  side  of  the  water  is  very  strong  and  large,  and 
m  one  part  of  the  town  is  an  abbey  as  noble  as  can  be,  where  William  the  Conqueror 
i^  buried  ;  it  is  inclosed  with  walls  and  large  and  strong  battlemented  towers ;  no  person 


CHAPTER    CXXIV. 

THE  ENGLISH  COMMIT  GREAT  DISORDERS  IK  NORMANDY.  SIR  OODFRM 
DE  HARCOURT  ENCOUNTERS  THE  MEN-AT-ARMS  OF  AMIENS,  OM  THEIB 
WAT   TO    PARIS,   AND   KING    EDWARD    MARCHES    INTO   PICASDT. 

When  the  king  had  finished  his  business  in  Caen,  and  had  sent 
his  fleet  to  England,  loaded  with  cloths,  jewels,  gold  and  silver  plate, 
and  a  quantity  of  other  riches,  and  upward  of  sixty  knights,  with 
three  hundred  able  citizens,  prisoners ;  he  then  left  his  quarters  and 
continued  his  march  as  before,  his  two  marshals  on  his  right  and 
left,  burning  and  destroying  all  the  flat  country.  He  took  the  road 
to  Evreux,*  but  found  he  could  not  gain  anything  there,  as  it  was 
well  fortified.  He  went  or.  toward  another  town  called  Louviers,-t 
which  was  in  Normandy,  and  where  there  were  many  manufactories 
of  cloth  :  it  was  rich  and  commercial.  The  English  won  it  easily, 
as  it  was  not  inclosed  ;  and  having  entered  the  town,  it  was  plun- 
dered without  opposition.  They  collected  much  wealth  there  ;  and, 
after  they  had  done  what  they  pleased,  they  marched  on  into  the 
county  of  Evreux,  where  they  burnt  everything  except  the  fortified 
towns  and  castles,  which  the  king  left  unattacked,  as  he  was  desirous 
of  sparing  his  men  and  artilleiy".  He  therefore  made  for  the  banks 
of  the  Seine,  in  his  approach  to  Rouen,  where  there  were  plenty  of 
men-at-arms  from  Normandy,  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of 
Harcourt,  brother  to  sir  Godfrey,  and  the  earl  of  Dieux. 

The  English  did  not  march  direct  toward  Rouen,  but  went  tu 
GisorSjt  which  has  a  strong  castle,  and  burnt  the  town.  After  this, 
they  destroyed  Vernon,^  and  all  the  country  between  Rouen  and 
Pont-de-1'Arche  :||  they  then  came  to  MantesT  an  1  Meulan,**  which 
they  treated  in  the  same  manner,  and  ravaged  all  the  country  round 
about.  They  passed  by  the  strong  castle  of  Roulleboise,tt  and  every 
where  found  the  bridges  on  the  Seine  broken  down.  They  pushed 
forward  until  they  came  to  PoisBy,tt  where  the  bridge  was  also  de- 
stroyed ;  but  the  beams  and  other  parts  of  it  were  lying  in  the  river. 
The  king  remained  here  five  days,  while  ihey  were  repairing  the 
bridge,  so  that  his  army  might  pass  over  without  danger.  His  mar- 
shals advanced  very  near  to  Paiis,  and  burnt  St.  Germain-en-Laye,§§ 
la  Montjoie,|l||  St.  Cloud,Vir  Boulogne  near  Paris,  and  Bouiy  la 
Reine.***  The  Parisians  were  much  alarmed,  for  Paris  at  that 
time  was  not  inclosed.  King  Philip  upon  this  began  to  stir,  and 
having  ordered  all  the  penthouses  in  Paris  to  be  pulled  down,  went 
to  St.  DeniSjt+t  where  he  found  the  king  of  Bohemia,  the  lord  John 
of  Hainault,  the  duke  of  Lorrain,  the  earl  of  Flanders,  the  earl  of 
Blois,  and  great  multitudes  of  barons  and  knights,  ready  to  receive 
him.  When  the  Parisians  learnt  that  the  king  was  on  the  point  of 
quitting  Paris,  they  came  to  him,  and  falling  on  their  knees,  said, 
"Ah,  sire,  and  noble  king,  what  are  you  about  to  do  ?  to  leave  your 
fine  city  of  Paris?"  The  king  replied :  "  My  good  people,  do  not 
be  afraid :  the  English  will  not  approach  you  nearer  than  they  have 
done."  He  thus  spoke  in  answer  to  what  they  had  said,  that  "  our 
enemies  are  only  two  leagues  off:  as  soon  as  they  shall  know  you 
have  quitted  us,  they  will  come  hither  directly ;  and  we  are  not  able 
to  resist  them  ourselves,  nor  shall  we  find  any  to  defend  us.  Have 
the  kindness,  therefore,  sire,  to  remain  in  your  good  city  of  Paris,  to 
take  care  of  us."     The  king  replied,  "  I  am  going  to  St.  Denis,  to 


a  Tills  is  given  by  Mr.  Johnes  in  tlie  orisinal  old  French,  but  we  considered  it  would  be 
more  agreenble  to  our  readers  to  fesent  it  in  an  English  dren  and  have  accordingly 
Varjalated  it,— Ep 


remained  in  the  abbey;  and  in  another  quarter  of  the  town  was  another  noble  abbey  o, 
ladies,  and  nobody  remained  in  the  said  abbeys  nor  in  the  town  on  that  side  of  tliewalei, 
where  the  castle  was ;  and  the  inhabitants  had  gone  over  to  the  town  on  the  other  sidt 
of  the  water,  where  were  the  constable  of  France  and  the  chamberlain  of  Tankervillo, 
who  is  a  very  great  lord,  and  many  gentlemen,  to  the  number  of  jive  or  six  hundred,  and 
the  commons  of  the  town.  The  people  of  our  host  attacked  the  bridge  without  com- 
mand and  without  order.  The  bridge  had  been  strengthened  witli  battlements  and  bar- 
riers, and  there  was  much  to  do,  for  the  French  defended  it  very  stoutly,  and  tliey  bore 
much  before  they  gave  way  ;  and  then  the  said  constable  and  chamberlain  were  taken, 
together  with  about  a  hundred  knights,  and. six  or  seven  score  esquires.  A  great 
multitude  of  knights,  esquires,  and  others,  people  of  tlie  town,  were  slain  in  the  streets, 
houses  and  gardens ;  no  one  can  tell  how  many  people  of  note,  for  the  bodies  were 
despoiled  so  they  could  not  be  known.  No  gentleman  was  slain  on  our  side,  except 
one  esquire,  who  was  badly  wounded  and  died  two  days  aflerwards.  Wines,  pro- 
visions, and  other  goods,  and  moveables  without  number,  were  found  in  the  town, 
which  is  larger  than  any  town  in  England,  except  London.  When  the  king  let^ 
La  Hogue,  two  hundred  ships  remained,  which  were  taken  to  Rothemasse;  then  tlie 
country  was  burnt  two  or  three  leagues  inland,  and  many  things  were  Liken  and  brought 
to  the  ships :  tliey  went  as  liir  as  Cherbourg,  which  was  a  good  town,  with  a  strong  castle 
and  a  handsome  and  noble  abbey :  they  burnt  the  said  city  and  abbey,  and  the  whole 
country  on  every  side,  from  tlie  bea  at  Rothemasse  to  the  army  at  the  haven  of  Caen,  a 
distance  of  twenty-six  English  leagues.  And  the  number  of  ships  that  were  burnt  was 
sixty-one  ships  of  war,  with  castles  before  and  behind,  and  twenty-tliree  carrucks,  besides 
of  other  smaller  vessels  more  than  twenty  one ;  they  also  destroyed  thirty  tuns  ot  wine. 
On  the  Thursday  after  the  king  had  come  before  Caen,  they  of  the  city  of  Bions  demanded 
of  our  lord  tlie  king,  that  they  might  surrender  themselves  and  their  city  to  him,  and  do 
him  homage,  but  he  would  not  admit  them  to  any  conditions,  but  that  tliey  should  bo 
saved  from  damage." 

*An  ancient  town  in  Normandy,  and  a  bishopric,  twenty-eight  leagues  from  Caen. 

t  Louviers— in  the  diocese  of  Evreux.  It  still  maintains  its  celebrity  for  the  goodoMr 
of  its  cloths. 

X  Diocese  of  Rouen,  fourteen  leagues  from  Rouen. 

§  Diocese  of  Evreux,  thirteen  leagues  from  Rouen. 

I!  Diocese  of  Evreux,  four  leagues  from  Rouen. 

11  In  the  Isle  of  France,  diocese  of  Chartres,  nineteen  leagues  from  llouen. 

**  111  the  Isle  of  France,  ten  leagues  from  Paris,  twenty-three  from  Ruuen 

ft  A  village  in  Normandy,  election  of  Chnumont. 

XX  In  the  Isle  of  France,  seven  leagues  from  Paris, 

§§  In  the  Isle  of  France,  five  leagues  from  Paris. 

INI  Q..  if  not  Montjoye  St.  Denis. 

If  V  Isle  of  France,  two  leagues  from  Paris. 

***  Isle  ol'  France,  one  league  from  Paris. 

TTt  We  /  .'ranee,  two  leagues  from  Paris 
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my  army,  for  I  am  impatient  to  pursue  the  English,  and  am  resolved 
to  fight  with  them  at  all  events." 

The  king  of  England  remained  at  the  nunnery  of  Poissy  to  the 
middle  of  August,  and  celebrated  there  the  feast  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
He  eat  at  table  in  his  scarlet  robes  vyithout  sleeves,  trimmed  with 
furs  and  ermines.  He  afterwards  took  the  field,  and  his  army 
marched  as  before :  sir  Godfrey  de  Harcourt,  one  of  his  marshals, 
had  the  command  of  the  vanguard,  with  five  hundred  men-at-arms, 
and  about  thirteen  hundred  archers.  By  accident,  he  fell  in  with  a 
large  party  of  the  citizens  of  Amiens  on  horseback,  who  were  going 
to  king  Philip  at  Paris,  in  obedience  to  his  summons.  He  imme. 
diately  attacked  them  with  those  under  his  command ;  but  they  made 
a  good  defence,  as  they  were  very  numerous  and  well  armed,  and 
had  four  knights  from  Amiens  with  them.  The  engagement  lasted 
a  long  time,  and  many  were  slain  at  the  onset ;  but  at  last  those  from 
Amiens  were  overthrown,  killed  or  taken  prisoners.  The  English 
seized  all  their  baggage  and  arms,  and  found  many  valuables ;  for 
they  were  going  to  the  king  excellently  well  equipped,  and  had  but 
just  quitted  their  city,  Tweive  hundred  were  left  dead  on  the  spot. 
The  king  of  England  entered  the  country  of  Beauvais,  destroying  all 
the  flat  country,  and  took  up  his  quarters  in  a  rich  abbey  called  St. 
Messien,  near  to  Beauvais,*  where  he  lodged  one  night.  The  mor- 
row, as  he  was  on  his  march,  he  by  chance  turned  his  head  round 
and  saw  the  abbey  all  in  flames ;  upon  which  he  instantly  ordered 
twenty  of  those  who  had  set  fire  to  it  to  be  hung,  as  he  had  most 
strictly  forbidden  that  any  church  should  be  violated,  or  monastery 
set  on  fire.  He  passed  near  Beauvais  without  attacking  it,  for  he 
was  anxious  to  be  as  careful  of  his  men  and  artillery  as  possible,  and 
took  up  his  quarters  at  a  small  town  called  Milly.t  .The  two  mar- 
shals passed  so  near  to  Beauvais,  that  they  advanced  to  attack  it  and 
skirmish  with  the  townsmen  at  the  barriers,  and  divided  their  forces 
into  three  battalions ;  this  attack  lasted  until  the  afternoon  ;  for  the 
town  was  well  fortified  and  provided  with  everything,  and  the  bishop 
was  also  there,  whose  exertions  were  of  more  service  than  those  of 
all  the  rest.  When  the  English  found  they  could  not  gain  anything, 
they  set  fire  to  the  suburbs,  which  they  burnt  quite  close  to  the  gates 
of  the  town,  and  then  came,  toward  evening,  to  where  the  king  was. 

The  next  day,  the  king  and  his  whole  army  marched  forward, 
burning  and  wasting  all  the  country  as  they  went,  and  lay  that  night 
at  a  village  called  Grandvillier.  On  the  morrow,  he  passed  near 
to  Argis :  his  scouts  not  finding  any  one  to  guard  the  castle,  he  at- 
tacked and  burnt  it,  and  passing  on,  destroyed  the  country,  and  came 
to  Poix,t  which  was  a  handsome  town  with  two  castles.  The  lords 
of  both  were  absent,  and  no  one  was  there  but  two  handsome  daugh- 
ters of  the  lord  of  Poii,  who  would  have  been  violated,  if  two  Eng- 
lish knights,  sir  John  Chandos  and  lord  Basset,  had  not  defended 
them.  In  order  more  effectually  to  guard  them,  they  brought  them 
to  the  king,  who,  as  in  honor  bound,  entertained  them  most  gra- 
ciously :  he  inquired  whither  they  would  wish  to  go  ?  they  answered. 
To  Corbie,§  to  which  place  they  were  conduced  in  safety.  The 
king  of  England  lay  that  night  in  the  town  of  Poix.  The  inhabit- 
anla  of  Poix,  as  well  as  those  of  the  castle,  had  a  conference  with 
the  marshals  of  the  army,  in  order  to  save  the  town  from  being  plun- 
dered and  burnt.  They  offered  to  pay,  as  a  ransom,  a  certain  number 
of  florins  the  ensuing  day,  as  aoon  as  the  army  should  have  marched 
off.  On  the  morrow  morning,  the  king  and  army  departed,  except 
some  few,  who  remained  behind,  by  order  of  the  marshals,  to  receive 
the  ransom  from  the  townsmen.  When  the  inhabitants  were  assem- 
bled together,  and  considered  the  small  number  of  the  English  who 
were  left  with  them,  they  resolved  to  pay  nothing,  told  them  so,  and 
directly  foil  upon  them.  The  English  defended  themselves  gallantly, 
and  sent  after  the  army  for  succor.  When  lord  Reginald  Cobham 
and  sir  Thomas  Holland,  who  commanded  the  rear-guard,  were  told 
of  this,  they  cried  out,  "  Treason !  treason !"  and  returned  back  to 
Poix,  where  they  found  their  countrymen  still  engaged  with  the 
townsmen.  Almost  all  the  inhabitants  were  slain,  the  town  was 
burnt,  and  the  two  castles  razed  to  the  ground.  The  English  then 
followed  the  king's  army,  which  was  arrived  at  Airaines,||  where  he 
had  ordered  the  troops  to  halt,  and  to  quarter  themselves  for  that 
night,  strictly  commanding,  under  pain  of  death,  that  no  harm  should 
be  done  to  the  town  or  inhabitants,  by  theft  or  otherwise;  for  he 
wished  to  remain  there  a  day  or  two,  in  order  to  gain  information 
where  he  could  best  cross  the  river  Somme,  which  he  was  under  the 
necessity  of  doing,  as  you  will  shortly  hear. 


CHAPTER   CXXV. 

HE  KING  OF  FR  VNOE  FHRSCES  THE  KINS  OF  ENSLAND,  IN  THE  OOtlNIRY 
OF    BEAUVAIS. 

I  WISH  now  to  return  to  king  Philip,  whom  we  left  at  St.  Denis 
with  his  ai-my,  which  was  increasing  every  day.  He  marched  off 
with  it,  and  pushed  forward  until  he  came  to  Coppigny  les  Guises, 
which  is  three  leagues  distant  from  Amiens,  where  he  halted.  The 
king  of  England,  who  was  still  at  Airaines,  was  much  embarrassed 
liow  to  cross  the  Somme,  which  was  wide  and  deep,  as  all  the  bridges 

*  A  city  in  the  Isle  of  France,  sixteen  leagues  ftoni  V^ris. 
I  A  town  in  the  diocese  of  Beauvais. 

1  Poix— a  town  in  Picardy.six  leigues  from  Amiens. 

*  Corbie-a  town  in  Picardy,  four  leagues  from  Araiens 

1^.  ......    ,..._, -^.„A„i.„. 


had  been  broken  down,  and  their  situations  were  well  guarded  by 
men-at-arms.  The  two  marshals,  at  the  request  of  the  king,  followed 
the  course  of  the  river,  in  order  if  possible  to  find  a  passage  for  the 
army :  they  had  with  them  a  thousand  men-at-arms  and  two  thousand 
archers.  They  passed  by  Lompr^,*  and  came  to  Pont  de  Remy,-t 
which  they  found  defended  by  numbers  of  knights,  squires,  and  peopl: 
of  the  country.  The  English  dismounted,  and  attacked  the  Frenc! 
from  the  very  dawn  of  the  morning  until  near  ten  o'clock .  but  th 
bridge  was  so  well  fortified  and  guarded,  that  they  could  not  gaii 
anything,  so  they  departed,  and  went  to  a  large  town  called  Kon. 
taines.sur-Somme,t  which  they  completely  plundered  and  burnt,  as  il 
was  quite  open.  They  next  came  to  another  town,  called  Long,  in 
Ponthieu  ;§  but  they  could  not  gain  the  bridge,  so  well  was  it  guarded. 
They  then  rode  on  to  Pecquigny,||  but  found  the  town,  castle,  and 
bridge,  so  well  garrisoned  that  it  was  impossible  to  pass.  In  this 
manner  had  the  king  of  France  ordered  all  the  bridges  and  fords  oi 
the  river  Somme  to  be  guarded,  to  prevent  the  king  of  England  from 
crossing  it  with  his  army ;  for  he  was  resolved  to  force  them  to  fighl 
when  he  should  see  the  most  favorable  opportunity,  or  else  to  starve 
them. 

The  two  marshals,  having  thus  in  vain  followed  the  course  of  the 
Somme,  returned  to  the  king  of  England,  and  related  to  him  thai 
they  were  unable  to  find  a  passage  anywhere.  That  same  evening, 
the  king  of  France  took  up  his  quarters  at  Amiens,  with  upward  of 
one  hundred  thousand  men.  The  king  of  England  was  very  pensive : 
he  ordered  mass  before  sunrise,  and  his  trumpets  to  sound  for  de- 
camping. All  sorts  of  people  followed  the  marshals'  banners,  accord- 
ing to  the  orders  the  king  had  issued  the  preceding  day ;  and  they 
marched  through  the  country  of  Vimeu,ir  drawing  near  to  the  good 
town  of  Abbeville.  In  their  march,  they  came  to  a  town  where  a 
great  number  of  country  people  had  assembled,  trusting  to  some  small 
fortifications  which  were  thrown  up  there ;  but  the  English  conquered 
the  town,  as  soon  as  they  came  to  it,  and  all  that  were  within.  Many 
of  the  townsmen  and  those  from  the  adjoining  country  were  slain  oi 
taken  prisoners.     The  king  lodged,  that  night,  in  the  great  hospital, 

The  king  of  France  set  out  from  Amiens,  and  came  to  Airaines 
about  noon :  the  English  king  had  quitted  it  about  ten  o'clock.  The 
French  found  there  provisions  of  all  sorts ;  meat  on  the  spits,  bread 
and  pastry  in  the  ovens,  wine  in  barrels,  and  even  some  tables  ready 
spread,  for  the  English  had  left  it  in  very  great  haste.  The  king  of 
France  fixed  his  quarters  there,  to  waitfor  his  nobles  and  their  retinue. 
The  king  of  England  was  in  the  town  of  Oisemont.**  When  liis 
two  marshals  returned  in  the  evening,  after  having  overrun  the  coun- 
try as  far  as  the  gates  of  Abbeville,  and  to  St.  Valery,  where  they  had 
a  smart  skirmish,  the  king  of  England  summoned  a  council,  and 
ordered  many  prisoners,  whom  his  people  had  made  in  the  district" 
of  Ponthieu  and  Vimeu,  to  be  brought  before  him. 

The  king  most  courteously  asked,  "  if  any  of  them  knew  a  ford 
below  Abbeville,  where  he  and  his  army  could  pass  without  danger;" 
and  added,  "  Whoever  will  show  us  such  a  ford  shall  have  his  liberty, 
and  that  of  any  twenty  of  his  fellow-soldiers  whom  he  may  wish  tn 
select."  There  was  among  them  a  common  fellow  whose  name  was 
Gobin  Agace,  who  answered  the  king,  and  said,  "  Sir,  1  promise 
you,  under  peril  of  my  life,  that  I  will  conduct  you  to  such  a  place, 
where  you  and  your  whole  army  may  pass  the  river  Somme  without 
any  risk.  There  ,ire  certain  fordable  places  where  you  may  pass 
twelve  men  abreast  twxe  in  the  day,  and  not  have  water  above  your 
knees ;  but  when  the  tide  is  in,  the  river  is  full  and  deep,  and  no 
one  can  cross  it ;  when  the  tide  is  out,  the  river  is  so  low  that  it  may 
be  passed,  on  horseback  or  on  foot,  without  danger.  The  bottom 
of  this  ford  is  very  hard,  of  gravel  and  white  stones,  over  which  all 
your  carriages  may  safely  pass,  and  from  thence  is  called  Blanche, 
taque.  You  must  therefore  set  out  early,  so  as  to  be  at  the  ford 
before  sunrise."  "  Friend,"  replied  the  king,  "  if  I  find  what  thou 
hast  just  said  to  be  true,  I  will  give  thee  and  all  thy  companions  theii 
liberty ;  and  I  will  besides  make  thee  a  present  of  a  hundred  nobles.'- 
The  king  gave  orders  for  every  one  to  be  ready  to  march  at  the  firai 
sound  of  his  trumpet,  and  to  proceed  forward. 


CHAPTER    CXXVI. 

THE    BATTLE   OF  BLANCHETAQtre,  BETWEEN   THE   KING   OF  ENGLAND   ANP 
SIR   GODEMAK    DH    FAY. 

The  king  of  England  did  not  sleep  much  that  night,  but,  rising  ai 
midnight,  ordered  his  trumpet  to  sound.  Very  soon  everything  wa^ 
ready ;  and,  the  baggage  being  loaded,  they  set  out  from  the  town  of 
Oisemont  about  daybreak,  and  rode  on,  under  the  guidance  ot  Oro. 
bin  Agace,  until  they  came  to  the  ford  of  Blanchetaque,  about  sun 
rise  •  but  the  tide  was  at  that  time  so  full,  they  could  not  cross 
The' king  however,  determined  to  wait  there  for  those  of  his  army 
who  were  not  yet  come  up ;  and  he  remained  until  after  ten  o'clock, 
when  the  tide  was  gone  out.  The  king  of  France,  who  had  hi. 
scouts  all  over  the  country,  was  informed  of  the  situation  of  the  kin; 


*  Lompre-Corps-Saints,  a  small  town  in  Picardy. 
t  In  the  election  of  Abbeville. 

«  A  fertile  I'slrict  of  Picardy,  between  the  rivers  Somme  and  Canche 
II  A  town  m  Picanly,  on  the  Somme,  three  leagues  ftom  Ain.ens. 
If  A  district  m  Picirdy,  of  which  St.  Valery  is  the  c.ipilal. 

wn  in  Picardy,  four  leagues  from  Amiens,  five  from  fat  Valery 


diiRoNiCLfis  oi-  England,  prance,  spain,  &c. 


■>i  England ;  he  imagined  he  should  be  able  to  shut  him  up  between 
Abbeville  and  the  Somme,  and  thus  take  him  prisoner,  or  force  him 
■0  fight  at  a  disadvantage.  From  the  time  of  his  arrival  at  Amiens, 
1e  had  ordered  a  great  baron  of  Normandy,  called  sir  God^mar  du 
Fay,  to  guard  this  ford  of  Blanchetaque,  which  the  English  must 
cross,  and  nowhere  else.  Sir  Godfimar  had  set  out,  in  obedience  to 
this  order,  and  had  with  him,  in  the  whole,  one  thousand  men-at- 
arms  and  six  thousand  foot,  with  the  Genoese.  He  had  passed  St. 
Ricquier*  in  Ponthieu,  and  from  thence  came  to  Crotoy,t  where 
'his  ford  was  ;  he  had  collected,  in  his  march,  great  numbers  of  the 
country  people.  The  townsmen  of  Abbeville  had  also  accompanied 
nim,  excellently  well  appointed  :  they  had  arrived  at  the  passage  be- 
fore the  English.  They  were,  in  all,  fully  twelve  thousand  men  : 
among  them  were  two  thousand  who  bad  Jackets,  resembling  wag. 
oners'  frocks,  called  torviquiaux. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  English  army,  sir  God^mar  du  Fay  drew  up 
his  men  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  to  defend  and  guard  the  ford. 
The  king  of  England,  however,  did  not  for  this  give  up  his  intention 
of  crossing ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  tide  was  sufficiently  gone  out,  he 
ordered  his  marshals  to  dash  into  the  water,  in  the  name  of  God  and 
St.  George.  The  most  doughty  and  the  best  mounted  leaped  in 
first ;  and.  In  the  river,  the  engagement  began  :  many  on  both  sides 
were  unhorsed  into  the  water  :  there  were  some  knights  and  squires, 
from  Artois  and  Picardy,  in-  the  pay  of  sir  God^mar,  who  in  hopes 
of  preferment,  and  to  acquire  honor,  had  posted  themselves  at  this 
ford,  and  they  appeared  to  be  equally  fond  of  tilting  in  the  water  as 
upon  dry  land 

The  French  were  drawn  up  in  battle  array,  near  the  narrow  pass 
leading  to  the  ford  ;  and  the  English  were  much  annoyed  by  them 
as  they  came  out  of  the  water  to  gain  the  land ;  for  there  were 
among  them  Genoese  crosa-howmen  who  did  them  much  mischief. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  English  archers  shot  so  well  together  that 
they  forced  the  men-at-arms  to  give  way.  At  this  ford  of  Blanche- 
taque many  gallant  feats  of  arms  were  performed  on  each  side  :  but, 
in  the  end,  the  English  crossed  over,  and,  as  they  came  on  shore, 
hastened  to  the  fields.  After  the  king,  the  prince,  and  the  other 
lords  had  crossed,  the  French  did  not  long  keep  in  the  order  they 
were  in,  but  ran  oif  for  the  fastest.  When  sir  God^mar  du  Fay 
round  his  army  was  discomfited,  he  saved  himself  as  quickly  as  he 
:;ould,  and  many  with  him;  some  making  for  Abbeville,  others  for 
3t.  Ricquier.  The  infantry,  however,  could  not  escape  ;  and  there 
were  numbers  of  those  from  Abbeville,  Arras,  Montreuil,  and  St. 
Ricquier,  slain  or  taken  prisoners :  the  pursuit  lasted  more  than  a 
Ifeague.  The  English  had  scarcely  gained  the  opposite  bank,  when 
some  of  the  light  horse  of  the  French  army,  particularly  those  be- 
longing to  the  king  of  Bohemia  and  sir  John  of  Hainault,  advanced 
upon  the  rear,  took  from  them  some  horses  and  accoutrements,  and 
slew  several  on  the  bank  who  were  late  in  crossing.  The  king  of 
France  had  set  out  from  Airaines  that  morning,  thinking  to  find  the 
English  on  the  banks  of  the  Somme :  when  news  was  brought  to 
him  of  the  defeat  of  sir  God^mar  and  his  army,  he  immediately 
halted,  and  demanded  from  his  marshals,  what  was  to  be  done  :  they 
answered,  "  You  can  only  cross  the  river  by  the  bridge  of  Abbe- 
ville, for  the  tide  is  now  in  at  Blanchetaque."  The  king  of  France 
therefore  turned  back,  and  took  up  his  quarters  at  Abbeville.  The 
king  of  England,  when  he  had  crossed  the  Somme,  gave  thanks  to 
God  for  it,  and  began  his  march  in  the  same  order  as  he  had  done 
before.  He  called  to  him  Gobin  Agace,  gave  him  his  freedom  with- 
out ransom,  as  well  as  that  of  his  companions,  and  ordered  the  bun. 
dred  nobles  of  gold  to  be  given  him,  and  also  a  good  horse.  The 
king  continued  his  march,  thinking  to  take  up  his  quarters  at  a  good 
and  large  town  called  Noyelle,t  situated  hard  by ;  but  when  he  was 
informed  that  it  belonged  to  the  countess  d'Aumarle,  sister  to  the 
late  Robert  d'Artols,  he  sent  to  assure  the  inhabitants,  as  well  as  all 
the  farmers  belonging  to  her,  that  they  should  not  be  hurt.  He 
marched  further  on ;  but  his  two  marshals  rode  to  Crotoy,  near  the 
sea  ;  they  took  the  town,  and  burnt  it.  In  the  harbor  they  iound 
many  ships,  and  other  vessels,  laden  with  wines,  from  Poitou,  Sain, 
longe,  and  la  Rochelle  :  they  ordered  the  best  to  be  carried  to  the 
English  army:  then  one  of  the  marshals  pushed  forward,  even  as 
far  as  the  gates  of  Abbeville,  and  returned  by  St.  Ricquier,  following 
the  sea-shore  to  the  town  of  St.  Esprit  de  Rue.§ 

These  two  battalions  of  the  marshals  came,  on  a  Friday  in  the 
afternoon,  to  where  the  king  was ;  and  they  fixed  their  quarters,j^l 
three  together,  near  Crecy  in  Ponthieu.  The  king  of  England,  who 
had  been  informed  that  the  king  of  France  was  following  him,  in 
order  to  give  him  battle,  said  to  his  people :  "  Let  us  post  ourselves 
here  ;  for  we  will  not  go  further  before  we  have  seen  our  enemies. 
I  have  good  reason  to  wait  for  them  on  this  spot ;  as  I  am  now  upon 
the  lawful  inheritance  of  my  lady-mother,  which  was  given  her  as 
her  marriage  portion ;  and  I  am  resolved  to  defend  it  against  my 
adversary,  Philippe  de  Valois."  On  account  of  his  not  having  more 
than  an  eighth  part  of  the  forces  which  the  king  of  France  had,  his 
marshals  fixed  upon  the  most  advantageous  situation ;  and  the  army 
went  and  took  possession  of  it.     He  then  sent  his  scouts  toward 


*St.  Ricqulei^two  leagues  and  a  hn  If  from  Abbeville. 

T  A  town  in  Picardy,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Somme.  opposite  to  St.  Valeiy. 

j  Government  of  Montreuil. 

(  Two  leagues  ftom  St.  Valer/.    [  believe  it  is  now  called  Rao  only. 


Abbeville,  to  learn  if  the  king  of  France  meant  to  take  the  field  thjs 
Friday;  but  they  returned,  and  said  they  saw  no  appearance  of  it; 
upon  which,  he  dismissed  his  men  to  their  quarters,  with  orders  to 
be  in  readiness  by  times  in  the  morning,  and  to  assemble  in  the  same 
place.  The  king  of  France  remained  all  Friday  in  Abbeville,  waiU 
ing  for  more  troops.  He  sent  his  marshals,  the  lord  of  St.  Venant, 
and  lord  Charies  of  Montmorency,  out  of  Abbeville,  to  examine  the 
country,  and  get  some  certain  intelligence  of  the  English.  They 
returned,  about  vespers,  with  information  that  the  English  were  en- 
camped on  the  plain.  That  night  the  king  of  France  entertained  at 
supper,  in  Abbeville,  all  the  princes  and  chief  lords.  There  was 
much  conversation  relative  to  war ;  and  the  king  entreated  them, 
after  supper,  that  they  would  always  remain  in  friendship  with  each 
other ;  that  they  would  be  friends  without  jealousy,  and  courteous 
without  pride.  The  king  was  still  expecting  the  earl  of  Savoy,  who 
ought  to  have  been  there  with  a  thousand  lances,  as  he  had  been 
well  paid  for  them  at  Troyes  in  Champaign,  three  months  in  advance 


CHAPTER    CXXVII. 

THE  ORDER  OF  BATTLE  OF   THE   ENSLISH    AT   CRECY,  WHO    WERE   DRAWH 
UP  IN   THREE    BATTALIONS  ON  FOOT. 

The  king  of  England,  as  I  have  mentioned  before,  encamped  this 
Friday  in  the  plain:  for  he  found  the  country  abounding  in  provisions ; 
but,  if  they  should  have  failed,  he  had  plenty  in  the  carriages  which 
attended  on  him.  The  army  set  about  furbishing  and  repairing  their 
armor ;  and  the  king  gave  a  supper  that  evening  to  the  earls  and 
barons  of  his  army,  where  they  made  good  cheer.  On  their  taking 
leave,  the  king  remained  alone,  with  the  lords  of  his  bed-chamber :  he 
retired  into  his  oratory,  and,  falling  on  his  knees  before  the  altar, 
prayed  to  God,  that,  if  he  should  combat  his  enemies  on  the  morrow, 
he  might  come  off"  with  honor.  About  midnight  he  went  to  bed ;  and, 
rising  early  the  next  day,  he  and  the  prince  of  Wales  heard  mass,  and 
communicated.  The  greater  part  of  his  army  did  the  same,  confessed, 
and  made  proper  preparations.  After  mass,  the  king  ordered  his  men 
to  arm  themselves,  and  assemble  on  the  ground  he  had  before  fixed 
on.  He  had  inclosed  a  large  park  near  a  wood,  on  the  rear  of  his 
army,  in  which  he  placed  all  his  baggage-wagons  and  horses ;  and 
this  park  had  but  one  entrance :  his  men-at-arms  and  archers  remained 
on  foot. 

The  king  afterwards  ordered,  through  his  constable  and  his  two 
marshals,  that  the  army  should  be  divided  into  three  battalions.  In 
the  first,  he  placed  the  young  prince  of  Wales,  and  with  him  the 
earls  of  Warwick  and  Oxford,  sir  Godfrey  de  Harcourt,  the  lord  Regi. 
nald  Cobham,  lord  Thomas  Holland,  lord  Stafford,  lord  Mauley,  the 
lord  Delaware,  sir  John  Chandos,  lord  Bartholomew  Burgherst,  lord 
Robert  Neville,  lord  Thomas  CliflTord,  the  lord  Bourchier,  the  lord 
Latimer,  and  many  other  knights  and  squires  whom  I  cannot  name. 
There  might  be,  in  this  first  division,  about  eight  hundred  men.at 
arms,  two  thousand  archers,  and  a  thousand  Welshmen.  They  ad. 
vanced  in  regular  order  to  their  ground,  each  lord  under  his  banner 
and  pennon,  and  in  the  centre  of  his  men.  In  the  second  battalion 
were  the  earl  of  Northampton,  the  earl  of  Arundel,  the  lords  Roos, 
Willoughby,  Basset,  Saint  Albans,  sir  Lewis  Tufton,  lord  Multon,  the 
lord  Lascels,  and  many  others  ;  amounting,  in  the  whole,  to  about 
eight  hundred  men-at-arms,  and  twelve  hundred  archers.  The  thirc 
battalion  was  commanded  by  the  king,  and  was  composed  of  about 
seven  hundred  men-at-arms,  and  two  thousand*  archers. 

The  king  then  mounted  a  small  palfrey,  having  a  white  wand  in 
his  hand,  »nd  attended  by  his  two  marshals  on  each  aide  of  him  :  he 
rode  a  foot's  pace  through  all  the  ranks,  encouraging  and  entreating' 
the  army;  that  they  would  guard  his  honor  and  defend  his  right.  He 
spoke  this  so  sweetly,  and  with  such  a  cheerful  countenance,  that  all 
who  had  been  dispirited  were  directly  comforted  by  seeing  and  heas. 
ing  him.  When  he  had  thus  visited  all  the  battalions,  it  was  near  ten 
o'clock  :  he  retired  to  his  own  division,  and  ordered  them  all  to  eat 
heartily,  and  drink  a  glass  after.  They  ate  and  drank  at  their  ease ; 
and,  having  packed  up  pots,  barrels,  &c.,  in  the  carts,  they  returned 
to  their  battalions,  according  to  the  marshals'  orders,  and  seated 
themselves  on  the  ground,  placing  their  helmets  and  bows  before 
them,  that  they  might  be  the  fresher  when  their  enemies  should  arriva 


CHAPTER    CXXVIII. 

THE    ORDER   OF   THE    FRENCH   ARMY   AT    CRECY. 

That  same  Saturday,  the  king  of  France  rose  betimes,  and  heard 
mass  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Peter's  in  Abbeville,  where  he  was 
lodged:  having  ordered  his  army  to  do  the  same,  he  left  that  town 
after  sunrise.  When  lie  had  marched  about  two  leagues  from  Ab. 
beville,  and  was  approaching  the  enemy,  he  was  advised  to  form  hia 
army  in  order  of  battle,  and  to  let  those  on  foot  march  forward,  that 
they  might  not  be  trampled  on  by  the  horses.  The  king,  upon  this, 
sent  off"  four  knights,  the  lord  Moyne  of  Bastleberg,t  the  loid  of  Noy- 
ers,  the  lord  of  Beaujeu,  and  the  lord  of  Aubijjny,  who  rode  so  near  to 


•  D.  Hauvage's  edition  and  lord  Bemers*  say  twelve  hunijred  archer«.-^a. 
t  TWIord  Moyne  of  Bostlebur?  in  Bnhemia.--BARNBa. 
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the  English  that  they  could  clearly  distinguish  their  position.  The 
English  plainly  perceived  they  were  conne  to  reconnoitre  them: 
nowever,  they  took  no  notice  of  it,  but  suffered  them  to  return  un. 
molested.  When  the  king  of  France  saw  them  coming  back,  he 
halted  his  army ;  and  the  knights,  pushing  through  the  crowds,  came 
near  the  king,  who  said  to  them,  "  My  lords,  what  news  ?"  They 
looked  at  each  other,  without  opening  their  mouths :  for  neither  chose 
to  speak  first.    ,  At  last,  the  king  addressed  himself  to  the  lord  Moyne, 


Battle  of  Oreot— From  a  MS.  Frousart  of  the  15th  Century. 


*ho  was  attached  to  the  king  of  Bohemia,  and  had  performed  very 
liiany  gallant  deeds,  so  that  he  was  esteemed  one  of  the  most  valiant 
liiMghts  in  Christendom.  The  lord  Moyne  said,  "  Sir,  I  will  speak, 
■iiiK'.c  it  pleases  you  to  order  me,  but  under  the  correction  of  my  com- 
panions.  We  liave  advanced  far  enough  to  reconnoitre  your  enemies. 
Know,  then,  that  they  are  drawn  up  in  three  battalions,  and  are 
waiting  for  you.  I  would  advise,  for  my  part,  (submitting,  however, 
to  better  counsel,)  that  you  halt  your  army  here,  and  quarter  them 
lor  the  night ;  for  before  the  rear  shall  come  up,  and  the  army  be 
properly  drawn  out,  it  will  be  very  late,  your  men  will  be  tired  and 
in  disorder,  while  they  will  find  your  enemies  fresh  and  properly  ar- 
rayed. On  the  morrow,  you  may  draw  up  your  army  more  at  your 
ease,  and  may  reconnoitre  at  leisure  on  what  part  it  will  be  most  ad. 
vantageous  to  begin  the  attack ;  for,  be  assured  they  will  wait  for 
you."  The  king  commanded  that  it  should  so  be  done  :  and  the  two 
marshals  rode,  one  toward  the  front,  and  the  other  to  the  rear,  crying 
out,  "  Halt  banners,  in  the  name  of  God  and  St.  Denis."  Those  that 
were  in  the  front  halted  ;  but  those  behind  said  they  would  not  halt, 
until  they  were  as  forward  as  the  front.  When  the  front  perceived 
the  rear  pressing  on,  they  pushed  forward  ;  and  neither  the  king  nor 
the  marshals  could  stop  them,  but  they  marched  without  any  order 
until  they  came  in  sight  of  their  enemies.  As  soon  as  the  foremost 
rank  saw  them,  they  fell  back  at  once,  in  great  disorder,  which 
alarmed  those  in  the  rear,  who  thought  they  had  been  fighting.  There' 
was  then  space  and  room  enough  for  them  to  have  passed  forward, 
had  they  been  willing  so  to  do:  some  did  so,  but  others  remained  shy. 
All  the  roads  between  Abbeville  and  Crecy  were  covered  with  com- 
mon people,  who,  when  they  were  come  within  three  leagues  of  their 
enemies,  drew  their  swords,  bawling  out,  "  Kill,  kill ;"  and  with 
hem  were  many  great  lords  that  were  eager  to  make  show  of  their 
courage.  There  is  no  man,  unless  he  had  been  present,  that  can 
imagine,  or  describe  truly,  the  confusion  of  that  day  ;  especially  the 
bad  management  and  disorder  of  the  French,  whose  troops  were  out 
.ir  number.  What  I  know,  and  shall  relate  in  this  book,  I  have  learnt 
ihiefly  from  the  English,  who  had  well  ohscrvcd  the  confusion  they 
ivere  in,  and  from  those  attached  to  sir  John  of  Hainault,  who  was 
aIwbvs  near  the  person  of  the  king  of  France. 


CHAPTER    CXXIX. 

THE    BATTLE   OF   CKEOY,  BETWEEN  THE   KINGS   OF   FRANCE    AND   Of 
ENGLAND. 

The  English,  who  were  drawn  up  in  three  divisions,  and  seated  ar. 
the  ground,  on  seeing  their  enemies  advance,  rose  undauntedly  up. 
and  fell  into  their  ranks.  That  of  the  prince  was  the  first  to  do  so 
whose  archers  were  formed  in  the  manner  of  a  portcullis,  or  harrow 

and  the  men-at-arms  in  (h 
rear.  The  earls  of  Northamp 
ton  and  Arundel,  who  com. 
"manded  the  second  division, 
had  posted  themsoives  in  guuvi 
order  on  his  wing,  to  assist  and 
succor  the  piince,  if  necessary 
You  must  know,  that  thesr 
kings,  earls,  barons  and  lordf 
of  France,  did  not  advnnce  ir 
any  regul-ar  order,  but  one  aftci 
the  other,  or  any  way  mop' 
pleasing  to  themselves.  A.= 
soon  as  the  king  of  France 
came  in  sight  of  the  English, 
his  blood  began  to  boil,  and  ho 
cried  out  to  his  marshals,  "  Or- 
der the  Genoese  forward,  and 
begin  the  battle,  in  the  name 
of  God  and  St.  Denis."  Then' 
were  about  fifteen  thousand 
Genoese  cross-bowmen ;  bu 
they  were  quite  fatigued,  hav 
ing  marched  on  foot  that  da 
six  leagues,  completely  armed 
and  with  their  cross-bows 
They  told  the  constable,  tht 
were  not  in  a  fit  condition  t< 
do  any  great  things  that  day  ir. 
battle.  The  earl  of  Alencon 
hearing  this,  said,  "  This  is 
what  one  gets  by  employiiii: 
such  scoundrels,  who  fall  oil 
when  there  is  any  need  fo. 
them."  During  this  time  ;! 
heavy  rain  fell,  accompanied 
by  thunder  and  a  very  territilr 
eclipse  of  the  sun  ;  and  before 
this  rain  a  great  flight  of  cruws 
hovered  in  the  air  over  all  those 
battalions, making  aloud  nuisp, 
Shortly  afterwai'ds  it  cleared 
up,  and  the  sun  shone  very 
bright ;  but  the  Frenchmen 
had  it  in  their  faces,  and  the 
English  in  their  backs.  When  the  Genoese  were  somewhat  i:i 
order,  and  approached  the  English,  they  set  up  a  loud  shout,*  in  order 
to  frighten  them ;  but  they  remained  quite  still,  and  did  not  seem  to 
attend  to  it.  They  then  set  up  a  second  shout,  and  advanced  a  little- 
forward  ;  but  the  English  never  moved. 

They  hooted  a  third  time,  advancing  with  their  cross-bows  presented, 
and  began  to  shoot.  The  English  archers  then  advanced  one  stop 
forward,  and  shot  their  arrows  with  such  force  and  quickness,  that  it 
seemed  as  if  it  snowed.  When  the  Genoese  felt  these  arrows,  which 
piereed  their  arms,  heads,  and  through  their  armor,  some  of  them  cut 
the  strings  of  their  cross-bows,  others  flung  them  on  the  ground,  and 
all  turned  about  and  retreated  quite  discomfited.  The  French  had  a 
large  body  of  men-at-arms  on  horseback,  richly  dressed,  to  support 
the  Genoese.  The  king  of  France,  seeing  them  thus  fall  back,  cried 
out,  "  Kill  me  those  scoundrels  ;  for  they  stop  up  our  road,  without 


*  jjord  Bemeis*  account  of  the  advance  of  the  Genoese  is  somewhat  different  Irom 
this ;  he  describes  them  as  leaping  Forward  with  nfctt  cry,  and  as  this  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  printed  editions,  it  seems  probable  that  he  followed  a  MS.  varying  from  those  exiiiii- 
ined  by  Mr.  Johncs.  The  whole  passage  is  so  spirited  and  graphic  that  we  give  it  entire, 
for  the  gratification  of  the  reader.— Ed. 

"Whan  the  genowayes  were  assembled  toguyder  and  beganne  to  aproche,  they  made 
a  great  leape  and  crye  to  nbasshe  thenglysshmen,  but  they  stode  styll  and  styredde  nal 
for  all  that.  Than  the  genowayes  agayne  the  seconde  tyme  made  another  leape  and  n 
fell  crye  and  stepped  forwarde  a  lytell,  and  thenglysshmen  remeued  nat  one  fote ;  thirdly 
agayne  they  leapt  and  cryed,  and  went  forthe  tyll  they  came  within  shotte ;  than  they 
shotte  feersly  with  their  crosbowes.  Than  Ihenglysshe  archers  slept  forthe  one  paseand 
lette  fly  their  arowes  so  hotly  and  Bo  thycke  that  itsemed  snowe.  Whan  the  genowayes 
felte  the  arowes  persynge  through  heedes,  armes,  and  brestes,  many  of  them  cast  downe 
their  crosbowes  and  did  cutte  their  strynges  and  retourned  dysconfited.  Whan  the 
irenche  kynge  sawe  them  flye  away,  he  said,  alee  these  rascals,  for  they  shall  lette  and 
trouble  us  without  reason ;  than  you  shoulde  haue  sene  the  men  of  armes  dasslie  in 
among  thera  and  kylled  a  great  nombre  of  them ;  and  euer  styll  the  englysshmen  shot 
where  as  they  sawe  thyckest  preace,  the  sharpe  arowes  ranne  into  the  men  of  arrlle^ 
and  into  their  horses,  and  many  fell  hose  and  men  amonge  the  genowayes,  and  whan 
they  were  downe  they  coude  nat  relyne  agayne ;  the  preace  was  so  thycke  that  onr 
ouerthrewe  a  notlier.  And  also  amonge  the  englysshemen  there  were  certayne  ni^ralle' 
that  went  a  fote  with  great  knyues,  and  they  went  in  among  the  men  of  arrne>  a  k! 
slewe  and  murdredde  many  as  they  lay  on  the  grounde,  both  eries,  liarownes.  km  gins 
and  -Quyers,  whereof  the  kyngof  Englande  was  alter  i1yspleai,ed.  lor  he  had  ra«ieri.V 
ittd  boen  taken  orisoners." 
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any  reason."     You  would  then  have  seen  the  above-mentioned  men. 
at-arms  lay  about  them,  killing  all  they  could  of  these  runaways. 

The  English  continued  shooting  as  vigorously  and  quickly  as  be. 
fore  ;  some  of  their  arrows  fell  among  the  horsemen,  who  were  sump, 
tuously  equipped,  and,  killing  and  wounding  many,  made  them  caper 
and  fall  among  the  Genoese,  so  that  they  were  in  such  confusion  they 
could  never  rally  again.  In  the  English  army  there  were  some  Corn, 
ish  and  "Welshmen  on  foot,  who  had  armed  themselves  with  large 
knives :  these  advancing  through  the  ranks  of  the  men.at-arms  and 
archers,  who  made  way  for  them,  came  upon  the  French  when  they 
were  m  this  danger,  and,  falling  upon  earls,  barons,  knights  and 
squires,  slew  many,  at  which  the  king  of  England  was  afterwards 
much  exasperated.  The  valiant  Idng  of  Bohemia  was  slain  there. 
He  was  called  Charles  of  Luxembourg ;  for  he  was  the  son  of  the 
gallant  king  and  emperor,  Henry  of  Luxembourg  :  having  heard  the 
order  of  the  battle,  he  inquired  where  his  son,  the  lord  Charles,  was : 
his  attendants  answered,  that  they  did  not  know,  but  believed  he  was 
fighting.  The  king  said  to  them  ;  "  Gentlemen,  you  are  all  my  peo. 
pie,  my  friends  and  brethren  at  arms  this  day :  therefore,  as  I  am 
blind,*  I  request  of  you  to  lead  me  so  far  into  the  engagement  that  1 
may  strike  one  stroke  with  my  sword."  The  knights  replied,  they 
would  directly  lead  him  forward ;  and  in  order  that  they  might  not 
lose  him  in  the  crowd,  they  fastened  all  the  reins  of  their  horses 
together,  and  put  the  king  at  their  head,  that  he  might,  gratify  his 
wish,  and  advanced  toward  the  enemy.  The  lord  Charles  of  Bohe- 
mia, who  already  signed  his  name  as  king  of  Germany,  and  bore  the 
arms,  had  come  in  good  order  to  the  engagement ;  but  when  he  per- 
ceived that  it  was  likely  to  turn  out  against  the  French,  he  departed, 
and  I  do  not  well  know  what  road  he  took.  The  king,  his  father, 
had  rode  in  among  the  enemy,  and  made  good  use  of  his  sword  ;  for 
he  and  his  companions  had  fought  most  gallantly.  They  had  advanced 
so  far  that  they  were  all  slain ;  and  on  the  morrow  they  were  found 
on  the  ground,  with  their  horses  all  tied  together. 

The  earl  of  Alen9on  advanced  in  regular  order  upon  the  English, 
to  fight  with  them ;  as  did  the  earl  of  Flanders,  in  another  part. 
These  two  lords,  with  their  detachments,  coasting,  as  it  were,  the 
archers,  came  to  the  prince's  battalion,  where  they  fought  valiantly 
for  a  length  of  time.  The  king  of  France  was  eager  to  march  to  the 
place  where  he  saw  their  banners  displayed,  but  there  was  a  hedge  of 
archers  before  him.  He  had  that  day  made  a  present  of  a  handsome 
black  horse  to  sir  John  of  Hainault,  who  had  mounted  on  it  a  knight 
of  his.  called  sir  John  de  Fusselles,  that  bore  his  banner:  which  horse 
ran  off  with  him,  and  forced  his  way  through  the  English  army,  and, 
when  about  to  return,  stumbled  and  fell  into  a  ditch  and  severely 
wounded  him  :  he  would  have  been  dead,  if  his  page  had  not  fol- 
lowed him  round  the  battalions,  and  found  him  unable  to  rise  :  he 
had  not,  however,  any  other  hindrance  than  from  his  horse  ;  for  the  ' 
English  did  not  quit  the  ranks  that  day  to  make  prisoners.  The  page 
alighted,  and  raised  him  up  ;  but  he  did  not  return  the  way  he  came, 
as  he  would  have  found  it  difficult  from  the  crowd.  This  battle, 
which  was  fought  on  the  Saturday  between  la  Broyest  and  Crecy, 
was  very  murderous  and  cruel ;  and  many  gallant  deeds  of  arms  were 
performed  that  were  never  known.  Toward  evening,  many  knights 
and  squires  of  the  French  had  lost  their  masters  :  they  wandered  up 
and  down  the  plain,  attacking  the  English  in  small  parties :  they 
were  soon  destroyed ;  for  the  English  had  determined  that  day  to 
give  no  quarter,  or  hear  of  ransom  from  any  one. 

Early  in  the  day,  some  Frencn,  Germans,  and  Savoyards,  had 
broken  through  the  archers  of  the  prince's  battalion,  and  had  engaged 
with  the  men-at-arms ;  upon  which  the  second  battalion  came  to  his 
aid,  and  it  was  time,  for  otherwise  he  would  have  been  hard  pressed. 
The  first  division,  seeing  the  danger  they  were  in,  sent  a  knightt  in 
^'reat  haste  to  the  king  of  England,  who  was  posted  upon  an  emi- 
nence, near  a  windmill.  On  the  knight's  arrival,  he  said,  "  Sir,  the 
earl  of  Warwick,  the  lord  Reginald  Cobham,  and  the  others  who  are 
abijut  your  son,  are  vigorously  attacked  by  the  French  ;  and  they  en- 
treat that  you  would  come  to  their  assistance  with  your  battalion,  for, 
if  their  numbers  should  increase,  they  fear  he  will  have  too  much  to 
do."  The  king  replied,  "  Is  my  son  dead,  unhorsed,  or  so  badly 
wounded  that  he  cannot  support  himself?"  "  Nothing  of  the  sort, 
thank  God,"  rejoined  the  knight ;  but  he  is  in  so  hot  an  engagement 
that  he  has  great  need  of  your  help."  The  king  answered,  "  Now, 
sir  Thomas,  return  back  to  those  that  sent  you,  and  tell  them  from 
me,  -ot  to  send  again  for  me  this  day,  or  expect  that  I  shall  come,  let 
whai  will  happen,  as  long  as  my  son  has  life  ;  and  say,  thai  I  com- 
.iiand  them  to  let  the  boy  win  his  spurs  ;  for  I  am  determined,  if  it 
please  God,  that  all  the  glory  and  honor  of  this  day  shall  be  given  to 
lim,  and  to  those  into  whose  care  I  have  intrusted  him."  The  knight 
returned  to  his  lords,  and  related  the  king's  answer,  which  mightily 
encouraged  them,  and  made  the.u  repent  they  had  ever  sent  such  a 
message.^ 


*  His  blindness  \ra5  supposed  to  be  caused  by  poison,  wliich  was  piven  to  him  when 
kn^nged  in  the  wars  of  Italy. — BoNAMY.    Mem.  de  V  Acadimiet  vol.  xxiii. 

t  A  village  in  Picardy,  election  of  Mondidier. 

t  Sir  Thomas  Norwicli.— MSS. 

§  Thestyleof  Lord  Berners,  in  many  instances,  isso  different  from  the  mode  of  expres- 
iion  adopted  by  Mr,  Johnes,  as  almost  to  makethe  parallel  passage  appear  a  distinct  nar- 
rative, and  in  such  ciisos  it  is  interesting  to  compare  the  two  translations.  The  following 
ih  Lord  Berners'  version  of  this  narration. — Ed. 

In  the  mornyng  the  day  of  the  batayle  certay.ne  frenchemer  and  ahnaygnns  peribrce 


It  is  a  certain  fact,  that  sir  Godfrey  de  Harcourt,  who  was  in  the 
prince's  battalion,  having  been  told  by  some  of  the  English,  that 
they  had  seen  the  banner  of  his  brother  engaged  in  the  battle  against 
him,  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  save  him  ;  but  he  was  too  late,  for 
he  was  left  dead  on  the  field,  and  so  was  the  earl  of  Aumarle  hia 
nephew.  On  the  other  hand,  the  earls  of  Alengon  and  jf  Flanders 
were  fighting  lustily  under  their  banners,  and  with  their  own  people 
but  they  could  not  resist  the  force  of  the  English,  and  were  ther« 
slain,  as  well  aa  many  other  knights  and  squires  that  were  attending 
on  or  accompanying  them.  The  earl  of  Blois,  nephew  to  the  king 
of  France,  and  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  his  brother-in-law,  with  their 
troops,  made  a  gallant  defence  ;  but  they  were  surrounded  by  a  troop 
of  English  and  Welsh,  and  slain  in  spite  of  their  prowess.  The  earl 
of  St.  Pol  and  the  earl  of  Auxerre  were  also  killed,  as  well  as  many 
others.  Late  after  vespers,  the  king  of  France  had  not  more  about 
him  than  sixty  men,  every  one  included.  Sir  John  of  Hainault,  who 
was  of  the  number,  had  once  remounted  the  king ;  for  his  horse  had 
been  killed  under  him  by  an  arrow :  he  said  to  the  king,  "  Sir,  re. 
treat  while  you  have  an  opportunity,  and  do  not  expose  yourself  so 
simply :  if  you  have  lost  this  battle,  another  time  you  will  be_  the 
conqueror."  After  he  had  said  this,  he  took  ine  bridle  of  the  king's 
horse,  and  led  him  off"  by  force  ;  for  he  had  befoie  en«i-eated  of  him 
to  retire  The  king  rode  on  until  he  came  to  the  castle  of  la  Brdyes, 
where  he  found  the  gates  shut,  for  it  was  very  dark.  The  king 
ordered  the  governor  of  it  to  be  summoned  :  he  came  upon  the 
battlements,  and  asked  who  it  was  that  called  at  such  an  hour? 
The  king  answered,  "  Open,  open,  governor ;  it  is  the  fortune  of 
France."  The  governor,  hearing  the  king's  voice,  immediately 
descended,  opened  the  gate,  and  let  down  the  bridge.  The  king 
and  his  company  entered  the  castle ;  but  he  had  only  with  him  five 
barons,  sir  John  of  Hainault,  the  lord  Charles  of  Montmorency,  the 
lord  of  Beaujeu,  the  lord  of  Aubigny,  and  the  lord  of  Montfort. 
The  king  would  not  bury  himself  in  such  a  place  as  that,  but,  having 
taken  some  refreshments,  set  out  again  with  his  attendants  about 
midnight,  and  rode  on,  under  the  direction  of  guides  who  were  well 
acquainted  with  the  country,  until,  about  daybreak,  he  came  to 
Amiens,  where  he  halted.  This  Saturday  the  English  never  quitted 
their  ranks  in  pursuit  of  any  one,  but  remained  on  the  field,  guarding 
their  position,  and  defending  themselves  against  all  who  attacked 
them.     The  battle  was  ended  at  the  hour  of  vespeis. 


CHAPTER    CXXX. 

THE   EW&LISH    ON  THE    MORKOW    ACrAIN   DEFEAT    THE    FRENCU 

When,  on  the  Saturday  night,  the  English  heard  no  more  hooting 
or  shouting,  nor  any  more  crying  out  to  particular  lords  or  their 
banners,  they  look«!d  upon  the  field  as  their  own,  and  their  enemies 
as  beaten.  They  lade  great  fires,  and  lighted  torches  because  of 
the  obscurity  of  thi-  night.  King  Edward  then  came  down  from  his 
post,  who  all  that  day  had  not  put  on  his  helmet,  and,  with  hie  whole 
batt3lion,advanced  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  whom  he  embraced  in  his 
arms  and  kissed,  and  said,  "  Sweet  son,  God  give  you  good  perse, 
verance  :  you  are  my  son,  for  most  loyally  have  you  acquitted  your- 
self this  day  :  you  are  worthy  to  be  a  sovereign."  The  prince 
bowed  down  very  low,  and  humbled  himself,  giving  all  the  honor  to 
the  king  his  father.  The  English,  during  the  night,  made  trequent 
thanksgivings  to  the  Lord,  for  the  happy  issue  of  the  day,  and  with, 
out  rioting ;  for  the  king  had  forbidden  all  riot  or  noise.  On  the 
Sunday  morning,  there  was  so  great  a  fog  that  one  could  scarcely  see 
the  distance  of  half  an  acre.  The  king  ordered  a  detachment  from 
the  army,  under  the  command  of  the  two  marshals,  consisting  of 
about  five  hundred  lances  and  two  thousand  archers,  to  make  an 
excursion,  and  see  if  there  were  any  bodies  of  French  collected 
together.  The  quota  of  troops  from  Rouen  and  Beauvais,  had,  this 
Sunday  morning,  left  Abbeville  and  St.  Ricquier  in  Ponthieu,  to 
join  the  French  army,  and  were  ignorant  of  the  defeat  of  the  preced. 
ing  evening :  they  met  this  detachment,  and,  thinking  they  must  be 
French,  hastened  to  join  them. 

As  soon  as  the  English  found  who  they  were,  they  fell  upon  them ; 
and  there  was  a  sharp  engagement ;  but  the  French  soon  turned 
their  backs,  and  fled  in  great  disorder.  There  weire  slain  in  this 
flight  in  the  open  fields,  under  hedges  and  bushes,  upward  of  seven 
thousand ;  and  had  it  been  clear  weather,  not  one  soul  would  have 
escaped. 


opyned  the  archers  of  the  princes  batayle,  and  came  and  fought  with  the  men  at  armu 
hande  to  hande.  Than  the  second  batayle  of  thenglyshe  men  came  to  socour  the  prince's 
batayle,  the  whiclie  was  tyme,  for  they  had  as  than  moche  ado,  and  they  witli  tlie 
prince  sent  nmessangarto  the  kynge  who  was  on  a  lytell  wyndmill  hill.  Than  the 
knyght  sayd  to  the  kyng,  Sir  therle  of  Warwyke  and  tlierle  of  Cafort  (Stafford)  Sir 
Reynolde  Cobham  and  other  such  as  be  about  the  prince  your  Sonne  are  feersly  fought 
with  all,  and  are  sore  handled,  wherefore  they  desire  you  that  you  and  your  batayle  woll 
come  and  ayde  them,  for  if  the  frenchemen  encrease  as  tliey  dout  they  woll  your  Sonne 
and  they  shall  liave  moche  a  do.  Than  the  kynge  sayde,  is  my  sonne  deed  or  hurt  or  or, 
the  yerthe  felled  ?  No,  sir,  quoth  tiie  knight,  but  he  is  hardely  matched  wherfore  he  hatl 
nede  of  your  ayde.  Well  sayde  the  kyng,  retoume  to  hym  and  to  them  that  sent  yoi 
hyther,  and  say  to  them  that  they  sende  no  more  to  me  for  any  adventure  that  falletli  aa 
long  as  my  sonne  is  alyve ;  and  also  say  to  them  that  tliey  suffer  hym  this  day  to  wynm 
his  spurres,  for  if  God  he  pleased,  I  woll  this  iourney  be  his  and  the  honoure  therof  and 
to  them  that  be  aboute  hym.  Than  the  knyght  retourned  agayn  to  them  and  shewed 
tlie  kynges  wordes,  the  which  greatly  encouraged  tliem,  and  repoynsd  in  that  tii<>v  ll^4 
sende  to  tliekvnee  astheydyd." 
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A  little  time  afterwards,  this  same  party  fell  in  with  the  archbishop 
of  Rouen  and  the  great  prior  of  France,  who  were  also  ignorant  of 
the  discomfiture  of  the  French  :  for  they  had  been  informed  that  the 
sing  was  not  to  fight  before  Sunday.  Here  began  a  fresh  battle :  for 
those  two  lords  were  well  attended  by  good  men-at-arms ;  however, 
they  could  not  withstand  the  English,  but  were  almost  all  slain, 
with  the  two  chiefs  who  commanded  them  ;  very  few  escaping.  In 
the  course  of  the  morning,  the  English  found  many  Frenchmen  who 
had  lost  their  road  on  the  Saturday,  and  had  lain  in  the  open  fields, 
lot  knowing  what  was  become  of  the  king,  or  their  own  leaders. 
The  English  put  to  the  sword  all  they  met :  and  it  has  been  assured 
to  me  for  fact,  that  of  foot  soldiers,  sent  from  the  cities,  towns  and 
municipalities,  there  were  slain,  this  Sunday  morning,  four  times  as 
many  as  in  the  battle  of  Saturday. 


CHAPTER     CXXXI. 

THE    ENSLrSH    rrUMBER   THE   DEAn   SLAIN    AT   THE    BATTLE   OF   CKECY. 

This  d&tachment,  which  had  been  sent  to  look  after  the  French, 
returned  as  the  king  was  coming  from  mass,  and  related  to  him  all 
ihat  they  had  seen  and  met  with.  After  he  had  been  assured  by 
them  that  there  was  not  any  appearance  of  the  French  collecting 
another  army,  he  sent  to  have  the  numbers  and  condition  of  the  dead 
examined. 

He  ordered  on  this  business,  lord  Reginald  Cobhara,  lord  Stafford, 
and  three  heralds  to  examine  their  arms,*  and  two  secretaries  to 
write  down  all  the  names.  They  took  much  pains  to  examine  all 
the  dead,  and  were  the  whole  day  in  the  field  of  battle,  not  returning 
but  just  as  the  king  was  sitting  down  to  supper.  They  made  to  him 
a  very  circumstantial  report  of  all  they  had  observed,  and  said;  they 
had  found  eighty  banners,  the  bodies  of  eleven  princes,  twelve  hun- 
dred knights,  and  about  thirty  thousand  common  men. 

The  English  halted  there  that  day,  and  on  the  Monday  morning 
prepared  to  march  off.  The  king  ordered  the  bodies  of  the  principal 
knights  to  be  taken  from  the  ground,  and  carried  to  the  monastery 
of  Montenay,  which  was  hard  by,  there  to  be  interred  in  consecrated 
ground.  He  had  it  proclaimed  in  the  neighborhood,  that  he  should 
grant  a  ti-uce  for  three  days,  in  order  that  the  dead  might  be  buried. 
He  then  marched  on,  passing  by  Montrieul-sur-mer.t 

His  marshals  made  an  excursion  as  far  as  Hesdin,t  and  burnt  Vau- 
bain  and  Serain;  but  they  could  make  nothing  of  the  castle,  as  it 
was  too  strong  and  well  guarded.  They  lay  that  Monday  night  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Canche,  near  Blangy.  The  next  day  they  rode 
toward  Boulogne,  and  burnt  the  towns  of  St.  .losse  and  Neufchatel  :§ 
they  did  the  same  to  Estaples,  in  the  country  of  the  Boulonois.  The 
whole  army  passed  through  the  forest  of  Hardelou,  and  the  country 
of  the  Boulonois,  and  came  to  the  large  town  of  Wisant,  where  the 
king,  prince,  and  all  the  English  lodged ;  and  having  refreshed  them- 
selves there  one  whole  day,  they  came,  on  the  Thursday,  before  the 
strong  town  of  Calais. 


CHAPTER   CXXXII. 

THE  KING  OF  ENGLAND  LAYS  SJEGE  TO  CALAIS THE  POORER  SORT  OF  THE 

INHABITANTS  ARE  SENT  OUT  OF  IT. 

A  BURGUNDY  knight,  named  sir  John  de  Vienne,  was  governor  of 
Calais ;  and  with  him  were  sir  Arnold  d'-Andreghen,  sir  John  de  Su- 
rie,  sir  Bardo  de  Bellebourne,  sir  Geoflfry  de  la  Motte,  sir  Pepin  de 
Were,  and  many  other  knights  and  squires.  On  the  king's  arrival 
before  Calais,  he  laid  siege  to  it,  and  built  between  it  and  the  river 
and  bridge,  houses  of  wood :  they  were  laid  out  in  streets,  and  thatched 
with  straw  or  broom :  and  in  this  town  of  the  king's,  there  was 
everything  necessary  for  an  army,  besides  a  market-place,  where 
ihere  were  markets,  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  for  butchers' 
meat,  and  all  other  sorts  of  merchandise  :  cloth,  bread,  and  everything 
else,  which  came  from  England,  and  FlandWs,  might  be  had  there, 
as  well  as  all  comforts,  for  money.  The  English  made  frequent 
excursions  to  Guines||  and  its  neighborhood,  and  to  the  gates  of  St. 
Onier  and  Boulogne,  from  whence  they  brought  great  booties  back 
to  the  army.  The  king  made  no  attacks  upon  the  town,  as  he  knew 
it  would  be  only  lost  labor  ;  and  he  was  sparing  of  his  mert  and  artil. 
lery;  but  said,  he  would  remain  there  so  long  that  he  would  starve 
the  town  into  a  surrender,  unless  the  king  of  France  should  come 
there  to  raise  the  siege.  When  the  governor  of  Calais  saw  the  pre- 
parations of  the  king  of  England,  he  collected  together  all  the  poor 
inhabitants,  who  had  not  laid  in  any  store  of  provisions,  and,  one 
Wednesday  morning,  sent  upward  of  seventeen  hundred  men,  wo- 
men and  children,  out  of  the  town.  As  they  were  passing  through 
the  English  army,  they  asked  them,  why  they  had  left  the  town  ?  They 
replied,  because  they  had  nothing  to  eat.  The  king,  upon  this, 
alLjwed  them  to  pass  through  in  safety,  ordered  them  a  hearty  dinner, 

•  In  tliosedays,  knights,  orpereons  of  note,  wore  over  their  armor  asurcoat,  having 
teir  arras  blazoned  upon  it.    This  may  bpseeninany  old  paintings  of  timt  age. 

t  In  Pioardy,  diocese  of  Amiens. 

i  In  Artois,  situated  on  the  Canche,  diocese  of  Arras. 

§  Villages  in  Picardy.  .... 

(I  In  Picardy  two  leagues  and  a  half  from  Calais.  It  was  in  the  possession  of  tho 
P£\i'\ish  n'love  two  hundred  yenra 


and  gave  to  each  two  sterlings,  as  charity  and  alms,  for  which  man? 
of  them  prayed  earnestly  for  the  king. 


CHAPTER    CXXXIII. 

THE  DUEE  OF  NORMANDY  RAISES  THE  SIEGE  OF  AIGUILLON. 

The  duke  of  Normandy,  whom  we  left  before  Aiguillon,  which 
he  was  besieging,  and  sir  Walter  Manny  and  the  other  knights  who 
were  within  it,  made,  about  the  middle  of  August,  a  skirmish  before 
the  castle,  which  increased  so  much  that  almost  his  whole  army  was 
engaged  in  it.  Near  about  this  time,  the  lord  Philip  of  Burgundy, 
earl  of  Artois  and  of  Boulogne,  and  cousin-german  to  the  duke, 
arrived.  He  was  a  very  young  knight :  as  soon  as  this  skirmish 
commenced,  he  armed  himself,  and,  mounting  a  handsome  steed, 
stuck  spurs  into  him,  in  order  to  hasten  to  the  combat ;  but  the  horse, 
taking  the  bit  between  his  teeth,  ran  off  with  him,  and,  in  crossing  a 
ditch,  fell  into  it,  upon  the  knight,  who  was  so  grievously  bruised 
that  he  never  recovered,  and  in  a  short  time  died.  Soon  afterwards, 
the  king  of  France  sent  to  his  son,  the  duke  of  Normandy,  to  lay 
all  other  things  aside,  and  raise  the  siege,  in  order  to  return  directly 
into  France,  to  defend  his  inheritance  against  the  English.  The 
duke,  upon  this,  demanded  advice  from  the  earls  and  barons  there 
present ;  for  he  had  vowed  he  would  never  move  from  thence  until 
he  had  the  castle,  and  all  within  it,  in  his  power ;  but  they  assured 
him,  since  the  king,  his  father,  had  so  expressly  ordered  him  to  re- 
turn, he  might  comply  without  any  forfeiture  of  his  honor.  On  tho 
morrow,  at  break  of  day,  therefore,  the  French  decamped,  and,  trus- 
sing up  tents  and  baggage  with  great  haste,  took  the  road  for  France. 

The  knights  who  were  in  Aiguillon, seeing  this,  armed  themse'ves, 
and  mounting  their  horses,  sallied  forth  ;  the  pennon  of  sir  Walter 
Manny  taking  the  lead,  fell  upon  the  French,  who  were  scarcely 
all  marched  off,  cut  down  and  slew  numbers,  and  took  upward  of 
forty  prisoners,  whom  they  brought  back  to  the  castle.  From  thcni 
they  learned  the  successful  campaign  the  king  of  England  had  made 
in  France,  and  that  at  present  he  was  laying  siege  to  Calais.  Before 
the  king  of  France  left  Amiens,  after  the  battle  of  Crecy,  to  go  for 
Paris,  he  was  so  much  enraged  against  sir  God^mar  du  Fay,  for  nol 
having  done  his  duty  in  defending  the  ford  of  Blanchetaque,  by 
which  means  the  English  had  entered  Ponthieu,  that  he  had  deter, 
mined  to  hang  him  ;  to  which  many  of  his  council  also  Were  inclined, 
for  they  were  desirous  that  sir  God^mar  should  make  some  amends, 
by  his  death,  for  the  defeat  the  king  had  suffered  at  Crecy,  and  culled 
him  traitor ;  but  sir  John  of  Hainault  excused  him,  and  averted  the 
king's-.anger,  by  saying  that  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  him  to 
have  resisted  the  English  army,  when  all  the  flower  of  the  French 
nobility  could  do  nothing.  Soon  after  this,  the  duke  of  Normandy 
arrived  in  France,  where  he  was  joyfully  received  by  his  parents,  tho 
king  and  queen. 


CHAPTER   CXXXIV. 

SIR  WALTER  MANNY,  BY  MEANS  OF  A  PASSPORT,  RIDES  THROUGH  FKAKUE, 
FROM  AIGUILLON  TO  CALAIS. 

About  this  time,  sir  Walter  Manny  had  a  conversation  with  a 
great  knight  from  Normandy,  whom  he  detained  as  his  prisoner,  and 
asked  him,  what  sum  he  was  willing  to  pay  for  his  ransom  ?  The 
knight  replied,  "  Three  thousand  crowns."  Upon  this,  sir  Walter 
said,  "  I  know  you  are  related  to  the  duke  of  Normandy,  much  be 
loved  by  him,  and  one  of  his  privy  councillors.  I  will  let  you  free 
upon  your  honor,  if  you  will  go  to  the  duke,  and  obtain  from  him  a 
passport  for  myself  and  twenty  others,  that  we  may  ride  through 
France,  as  far  as  Calais,  paying  courteously  for  whatever  we  may 
want ;  if  therefore  you  obtain  this  from  the  king,  I  shall  hold  you 
free  from  your  ransom,  and  also  be  much  obliged  to  you  ;  for  I  have 
a  great  desire  to  see  the  king  of  England,  and  will  not  remain  in 
any  town  more  than  one  night.  If  you  cannot  accomplish  it,  you 
will  return  in  a  month  to  this  fortress,  as  to  your  prison ."  The  knight 
set  out  for  Paris,  and  having  obtained  from  the  duke  the  passport, 
returned  with  it  to  sir  Walter  at  Aiguillon,  who  acquitted  him  of  his 
ransom.  Sir  Walter,  shortly  afterwards,  set  out  with  twenty  horse, 
and  took  his  road  through  Auvergne.  He  told  everywhere  who  he 
was,  and,  at  every  place  he  stopped,  showed  his  passport,  and  was 
directly  set  at  liberty  ;  but  at  Orleans  he  was  arrested,  although  he 
showed  his  papers,  and  from  thence  conducted  to  Paris,  where  he 
was  confined  in  the  prison  of  the  Chatelet.  When  the  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy heard  of  it,  he  went  immediately  to  the  king  and  remonstrated 
with  him  on  the  subject,  because  sir  Walter  Manny  had  had  his  pass- 
port through  his  means,  and  demanded  that  he  should,  as  soon  as 
possible,  be  set  at  liberty ;  otherwise  it  would  be  said  that  he  had 
betrayed  him.  The  king  answered,  that  he  intended  putting  him  to 
death,  for  he  looked  upon  him  as  one  of  his  greatest  enemies.  Upon 
which  the  duke  said,  that  if  he  put  his  intentions  in  execution,  he 
would  never  bear  arms  against  the  king  of  England,  and  would  pre- 
vent all  those  dependent  on  him  from  doing  the  same.  Very  high 
words  passed  between  them ;  and  he  left  the  king,  declaring  he  would 
never  serve  in  an)  of  his  armies,  so  long  as  Walter  Maimy  should 
remiiin  in  '^,nson. 
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Things  remained  in  this  situation  a  long  time.  There  was  a  knight 
from  Hainault,  named  sir  Mansart  d'  Aisnes,  who  was  eager  toserve 
sir  Walteij  hiit  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  access  to  the  duke  of 
Normandy  :  however,  at  last  the  king  was  advised  to  let  sir  Walter 
out  of  prison,  and  to  pay  him  all  his  expenses.  The  king  would 
have  sir  Walter  to  dine  with  him  in  the  h6tel  de  Nesle  at  Paris  ; 
when  he  presented  him  with  gifts  and  jewels  to  the  amount  of  a  thou, 
sand  florins.  Sir  Walter  accepted  of  them,  upon  condition,  that 
when  he  got  to  Calais  he  should  inform  the  king,  his  lord,  of  it ;  and 
,  if  it  were  agreeable  to  his  pleasure,  he  would  keep  them,  otherwise 
ho  would  send  them  back.  The  king  and  duke  said,  that  he  had 
spoken  like  a  loyal  knight.  Sir  Walter  then  took  leave  of  them, 
rode  on  by  easy  day's  journeys  to  Hainault,  and  remained,  to  refresh 
himself,  three  days  in  Valenciennes.  He  arrived  at  Calais,  where 
he  was  well  received  by  the  king  of  England,  who,  upon  being  in. 
formed  by  sir  Walter  of  the  presents  he  had  had  from  the  king  of 
France,  said,  "  Sir  Walter,  you  have  hitherto  most  loyally  served  us, 
and  we  hope  you  vrill  continue  to  do  so ;  send, back  to  king  Philip 
his  presents,  for  you  have  no  right  to  keep  them  :  we  have  enough, 
thank  God,  for  you  and  ourselves,  and  are  perfectly  well  disposed  to 
do  you  all  the  good  in  our  power,  for  the  services  you  have  rendered 
us."  Sir  Walter  took  out  all  the  jewels,  and,  giving  them  to  his 
cousin,  the  lord  of  Mansac,  said,  "  Ride  into  France,  to  king  Philip, 
and  recommend  me  to  him ;  and  tell  him,  that  I  thank  him  many 
times  for  the  fine  jewels  he  presented  me  with,  but  that  it  is  not 
agreeable  to  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  king  of  England,  my  lord, 
that  I  retain  them."  The  knight  did  as  he  was  commanded  ;  but 
the  king  of  France  would  not  take  back  the  jewels  :  he  gave  them 
to  the  lord  of  Mansac,  who  thanked  the  king  for  them,  and  had  no 
inclination  to  refuse  them. 


CHAPTER   CXXXV. 

THE  EAKL  OF   DERBY  TAKES    MANY  TOWNS  AND  CASTLES  IN   POITOTJ,  AND 
THE  CITY  OF  POITIEKS. 

fi  has  been  before  mentioned,  that  the  earl  of  Derby  had  remained 
in  the  city  of  Bordeaux  during  the  siege  of  Aiguillon.  As  soon  aa 
he  was  informed  that  the  duke  of  Normandy  had  raised  the  siege,  he 
issued  out  his  summons  to  all  knights  and  squires  in  Gascony  that 
were  attached  to  the  English.  In  obedience  to  which,  there  came  to 
Bordeaux  the  lords  d'Albret,  de  I'Esparre,  de  Rosem,  de  Mucidan, 
de  Pumiers,  de  Courton,  de  Bouqueton,  sir  Aymery  de  Traste,  and 
many  others.  The  earl  collected  twelve  hundred  men.at-arms,  two 
thousand  archeiB,  and  three  thousand  infantry.  With  these  he 
crossed  the  Garonne,  between  Bordeaux  and  Blayes,  and  took  the 
road  for  Saintonge.  He  first  came  before  Mirabeau,*  which  he  took 
by  assault  as  well  as  the  castle ;  and,  having  placed  therein  a  garri- 
son of  his  own  men,  rode  on  to  Aulnay.t  which  he  also  took  and  its 
eastle,  and  then  Benont  and  Surgeres  :§  but  they  could  make  nothing 
of  the  castle  of  Marans,||  which  is  about  three  leagues  from  la  Ro. 
chelle :  they  pushed  on,  therefore,  to  Montaigne.sur.mer  in  Poitou, 
which  they  took  and  rcgarrisoned.  They  then  advanced  to  Lusig. 
nanT  and  burnt  the  town,  but  could  not  gain  the  castle.  They  next 
marched  to  Taillebourg,**  and,  having  conquered  the  bridge,  town 
and  castle,  put  all  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  because  they  had  in 
the  assault  killed  a  valiant  knight.  The  whole  country  was  so  much 
alarmed  that  they  fled  before  the  English,  leaving  their  houses  empty 
and  defenceless,  to  shut  themselves  up  in  the  fortified  towns.  There 

•  was  not  any  appearance  of  opposition  from  the  knights  and  squires 
of  Saintonge,  who  had  retired  to  their  fortresses,  without  making  any 
effort  to  combat  the  English. 

The  earl  of  Derby  at  last  came  before  the  town  of  St.  Jean  d'An. 
gely,tt  and  immediately  began  an  attack  upon  it.  There  were  not 
in  the  town  any  men.at.arms  ;  and  at  vespers,  when  the  attack  was 
nearly  ended,  sir  William  de  Rion,  mayor  of  the  tovra,  and  the  prin- 
cipal inhabitants,  sent  to  demand  passports  for  six  of  the  citizens  to 
come  and  treat  with  the  earl :  it  was  granted  them  for  that  night,  and 

■  the  whole  of  the  next  day.  On  the  morrow,  these  citizens  came  to 
the  earl  in  his  tent,  and  swore  to  be  good  Englishmen  as  long  as  the 
king  of  England,  or  any  one  from  him,  would  keep  them  in  peace 
from  the  French.  The  earl  refreshed  himself  in  the  town  for  four 
days,  and  received  the  homage  of  the  inhabitants :  he  then  advanced 
to  Niort,tt  of  which  sir  Guiacard  d'Angle  was  governor.  He  made 
three  attacks  upon  it ;  but  not  gaining  anything,  he  passed  on,  and 
came  to  the  village  of  St.  Maximien,  which  he  took  by'storm,  and  slew 
all  that  were  within  it.  He  next  marched  to  Montreuil  Bonin,§§ 
where  there  were  upward  of  two  hundred  coiners,  who  were  mint- 
ing money  for  the  king  of  France,  and  who  declared  that  they  would 
not  obey  the  summons  of  the  earl ;  but  there  was  so  sharp  an  assault 
■nade  on  it,  that  the  town  was  taken  and  all  within  put  to  death.  The 
earl  placed  a  new  garrison  in  the  castle,  and  advanced  to  Poitiers, 
which  is  a  large  straggling  city :  he  could  only  therefore  lay  siege  to 


it  on  one  side  ;  for  he  had  not  forces  sufficient  to  i  irround  it.  He 
immediately  made  an  assault ;  but  the  townsmen  of  the  poorer  sort 
were  so  numerous,  though  little  prepared  for  such  an  attack,  and  de. 
fended  the  town  so  well,  that  the  earl's  people  gained  nothing :  thev 
retired  to  their  quarters  much  fatigued.  On  the  morraw  some  of  the 
earl's  knights  armed  themselves,  rode  round  the  town,  and  after, 
wards  made  their  report  to  him  of  what  they  had  seen  and  heard 
There  was  then  a  council  held  ;  and  it  was  resolved  to  attack  the 
town  in  three  diflTerent  places  at  once  the  next  day,  and  to  post  the 
greater  number  of  the  men.at.arms  and  archers  at  the  weakest  part ; 
which  was  executed. 

It  happened,  that  at  that  time  there  was  not  any  gallant  knight  in 
the  town  who  knew  what  deeds  of  arms  were ;  nor  were  they  pro. 
vided  with  any  accustomed  to  wars,  that  might  advise  them  how  pro. 
perly  to  defend  themselves.  The  earl's  people,  therefore,  at  this 
assault  entered  the  town  at  the  weakest  part :  and,  when  those  within 
saw  themselves  thus  conquered,  they  fled  for  the  fastest  out  of  the 
other  gates,  for  there  were  many.  Upward  of  seven  hundred  were 
slain ;  for  the  earl's  people  put  every  one  to  the  sword,  men,  women 
and  little  children.  The  city  was  instantly  plundered,  and  was  full 
of  wealth,  aa  well  of  its  own  inhabitants,  as  of  those  in  the  neighbor, 
hood,  who  had  retired  into  it  as  to  a  place  of  safety.  The  army  de. 
stroyed  many  churches,  committed  great  waste,  and  would  have  done 
much  more,  if  the  earl  had  not  forbidden,  imder  pain  of  death, 
that  either  church  or  house  should  be  set  on  fire  ;  for  he  was  desirous 
of  remaining  there  ten  or  twelve  days.  Part  of  the  disorders  were 
stopped,  but  much  thieving  still  continued.  The  earl  remained  in  the 
city  twelve  days :  he  might  have  stayed  longer  had  he  chosen  it,  for 
no  one  came  to  oppose  Mm,  and  the  whole  country  trembled  :  nonr 
dared  to  show  themselves  out  of  their  strong  garrisons.  He  left  Poi 
tiers  empty,  for  its  size  rendered  it  untenable.  The  army  at  its  de. 
parture  was  so  laden  with  the  riches  they  had  found  there,  that  they 
made  no  account  of  clothes,  unless  they  were  of  gold  and  silver,  or 
trimmed  with  furs.*  They  returned  by  easy  marches  to  St.  Jean 
d'Angely,  where  they  remained  for  some  time.  The  earl  during  this 
stay  made  handsome  presents  to  the  ladies  and  damsels  of  the  town, 
and  almost  every  day  gave  them  grand  dinners  or  suppers.  He  en. 
livened  them  so  much  that  he  acquired  great  popularity  :  and  they 
publicly  said,  he  was  the  moat  noble  prince  that  ever  mounted  steed. 
On  his  taking  leave  of  them,  he  made  the  mayor  and  principal  citi. 
zens  renew  their  oath,  that  they  would  keep  and  defend  the  town,  as 
the  legal  inheritance  of  the  king  of  England.  The  earl  then  rode  on 
with  his  whole  army  to  Bordeaux,  passing  by  the  fortresses  he  had 
conquered,  when  he  dismissed  his  troops,  and  gave  them  many  thanks 
for  the  services  they  had  done. 


*  A  town  in  Poitou,  diocese  of  Foitien.  t  A  town  in  Poitou. 

}  A  town  in  Ancenis.  S  A  town  in  Ancenis. 

II  A  town  in  Ancenis.  V  A  town  in  Poitou. 

**  A  town  in  Saintonge,  three  leases  from  Suintes. 

tt  In  Saintonge,  diocese  of  Saintes. 

^i  A  city  in  Fuitou,  nineteen  leagues  from  Poitiers. 

'  I  A  towD  in  Poitou,  three  leosues  from  Poitiors. 


CHAPTER    CXXXVI. 

THE    KING    OF    SCOTLAKD,    DtJRINS   THE    SIEOE    OF    CALAIS,    INVADES 
ENOLAND. 

I  HAVE  been  silent  some  time  respecting  the  king  of  Scotland 
but  until  this  moment  I  have  not  had  anything  worth  relating ;  for, 
as  I  have  before  said,  mutual  truces  had  been  granted  between  him 
and  the  king  of  England,  which  had  not  been  infringed.  During  the 
time  the  king  of  England  was  carrying  on  the  siege  of  Calais,  the 
Scots  determined  to  make  war  upon  him,  thinking  it  a  good  oppor. 
tunity  to  be  revenged  for  the  many  disasters  he  had  brought  on  them 
England  had  at  that  time  very  few  men.at-arms,  aa  the  king  had  a 
great  number  with  him  before  Calais,  aa  well  as  in  his  other  armies 
in  Brittany,  Poitou,  and  Gaacony.  The  king  of  France  took  great 
pains  to  foment  this  war,  in  order  that  the  English  might  have  so 
much  to  employ  themselves  at  home  as  would  oblige  them  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Calais,  and  return  to  England. 

King  David  issued  his  summons  for  a  parliament  to  be  holden  at 
Perth  ;  which  was  attended  by  the  earls,  prelates,  and  barons  of  Scot, 
land,  who  were  unanimous  for  invading  England  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible. Raynald,  lord  of  the  isles,  who  governed  the  wild  Scots,  and 
whom  alone  they  obeyed,  was  sent  to,  and  entreated  to  attend  the 
parliament.  He  complied  with  the  request,  and  brought  three  thou 
sand  of  the  wildest  of  his  countrymen  with  hira.  When  all  the 
Scots  were  assembled,  they  amounted  together  to  about  forty  thou- 
sand combatants :  but  they  could  not  make  their  preparations  so 
secretly  as  to  prevent  news  of  it  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
queen  of  England,  who  had  taken  up  her  residence  in  the  north, 
near  the  borders.  She  wrote,  and  sent  summons  to  all  that  were 
attached  to  England  to  come  to  York  by  a  certain  day.  Many  men. 
at-arms  and  archers,  who  had  remained  at  home,  put  themselves  in 
motion,  and  advanced  to  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  which  the  queen 
had  appointed  as  the  final  place  of  rendezvous.  In  the  meanwhile, 
the  Scots  aet  out  from  Perth,  and  advanced  the  first  day  to  Dunferm- 
line ;  the  next  day  they  creased  a  small  arm  of  the  sea ;  but  the  king 
went  to  Stirling,  crossed  the  water  there  on  the  morrow,  and  came 
to  Edinburgh.     Here  they  halted  and  numbered  their  men.     There 

*  The  original,  according  to  D.  Sauvage's  edition,  runs  thus  :  "  Quails  ne  faUoienl 
eopte  de  draps ;  /ws  d'or  et  d^argent,  et  de  pennes."  The  meaning  here  is  not  very 
clear,  and  Mr.  Johnes  has  endeavored  to  overcome  tlie  difficulty  by  substituting  fuis  for 
feathers.  The  author  probably  intended  to  say,  that  tliey  made  no  account  of  clntlt 
except  it  was  of  gold  or  silver,  nor  of  anything  else  except  feathers.  Lord  Bemerssays 
"  they  setto  by  nothynge  but  gold  and  syluer  and  fethers  for  men  of  warre  "-^Gd- 
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were  full  three  thousand  kn%hts  and  squires,  well  armed,  and  thirty  i  whence  they  began  to  destroy  and  bum  the  country  of  Cumberland 
thousand  others,  mounted  on  galloways.     They  marched  to  Rox-    Some  of  their  scouts  advanced  as  far  as  York,  where  they  burnt  all 

witbeut  the  walls  and  down  the  river,  and  returned  to  their  army, 
within  one  day's  march  of  Newcastle. 


QniiN  Philippa— From  the  T<rnib  In  Westminster  Abber. 


burgh,  the  first  fortress  belonging  to  the  English  on  their  road,  under 
the  command  of  the  lord  William  Montacnte,  who  had  lately  erected 
it  against  the  Scots.  This  castle  is  handsome,  and  very  strong  ;  the 
Scots  therefore  passed  on  without  attacking  it,  and  took  up  their 


QuxKN  Philippa  baranouino  her  troops  befori  the  Battle  op  Neville's  Cross— From  n  MS.  ("loissart 

of  the  15th  Century. 


luarters  on   the  banks  of  a  river,*  between  Frecy  and  LincoUe ; 

•  Probably  the  river  was  the  frthing,  and  the  towns  Lidel  and  Lanercost .  for  lord 
HailBssays,  In  his  Annuls,  that  "  David  stormed  the  castle  of  Lidel,  and  beheaded 
Walter  Selby,  the  governor.  Selby.  accordine  to  the  nsace  of  those  loose  times,  seems 
I:'  have  been  both  a  robber  and  a  warrior,  aliprnately  iiliindorins  and  delendins  his 

"lie  wiisoneoftlie  Imndof  robben.  so  famous  i.i   f.nL-'isli  story,  who,  under 
«fide     '■■  "  '"'  »^:.i-ii-..."    .,il>l,o.l  fw(,  rardin.-ils  and  llif  bishop  of  Uur 


CHAPTER   CXXXVII. 

THE    BATTLE  OF    NEVILLE'S   CROSS. 

The  queen  of  England,  who  was  very  anxious  to  defend  hei  ku,g 
dom,  and  guard  it  from  all  disturbers,  in  order  to  show  that  she  wa 
in  earnest  about  it,  came  herself  to  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  She  took 
up  her  residence  there,  to  wait  for  the  forces  she  expected  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  Scots,  who  were  informed  that 
Newcastle  was  the  placeof  rendezvous  of  tlie  English  army,  advanced 
thither,  and  sent  their  vanguard  tu  skirmish  near  the  town  ;  who,  on 
their  return,  burnt  some  hamlets  adjoining  to  it.  The  smoke  and 
flames  came  into  the  town,  which  made  the  English  impatient  to 
sally  out  upon  those  who  had  done  this  mischief,  but  their  leaders 
would  not  permit  them.  On  the  mon-ow,  the  king  of  Scotland,  with 
full  forty  thousand  men,  including  all  sorts,  advanced  within  three 
short  English  miles  of  Newcastle,  and  took  up  his  quarters  on  the 
land  of  the  lord  Neville.  He  sent  to  inform  the  army  in  the  town, 
that,  if  they  were  willing  to  come  forth,  he  would  wait  for  them  and 
give  them  battle.  The  barons  and  prelates  of  England  sent  for  an. 
swer,  that  they  accepted  his  offer,  and  would  risk  their  lives  with  the 
realm  of  their  lord  and  king.  They  sallied  out  in  number  about 
twelve  hundred  men-at-arms,  three  thousand  archers,  and  seven 
thousand  other  men,  including  the  Welsh.  The  Scots  posted  them- 
selves opposite  to  the  English ;  and  each  army  was  drawn  out  in 
battle  array. 

The  queen  of  England  came  to  the  place  where  her  army  was,  and 
remained  until  it  was  drawn  out  in  four  battaUons.  The  first  was 
under  the  command  of  the  bishop  of  Durham,  and  the  lord  Percy ; 
the  second,  under  the  archbishop   of  York,  and  the  lord  Neville  : 

the  third,  under  the  bishop  of 
Lincoln,  and  lord  Mowbray  ; 
the  fourth,  was  commanded  by 
lord  Baliol,  governor  of  Ber- 
wick, the  archbishop  of  Can. 
terbury,  and  the  lord  Roos. 
Each  battalion  had  its  just  pro. 
portion  of  men-at-arms  and 
archers,  as  was  expedient.  The 
queen  now  advanced  among 
them,  and  enti-eated  them  to 
do  their  duty  well,  in  defend, 
ing  the  honor  of  their  lord  and 
king,  and  urged  them,  for  the 
love  of  God,  to  fight  manfully. 
They  promised  her  that  they 
would  acquit  themselves  loy. 
ally,  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power,  and  perhaps  better  than 
if  the  king  had  been  there  in 
person.  The  queen  then  took 
her  leave,  and  recommended 
them  to  the  protection  of  Goc 
and  St.  George.  The  twt 
armies  were  soon  after  ir>  mo 
tioi],  and  the  archers  on  eacl 
bide  began  to  shoot ;  but  those 
of  the  Scots  did  not  long  con 
tinue  it,  while  the  English  sh» 
incessantly.  When  the  bat 
talions  were  got  into  close 
combat,  the  engagement  was 
sharp,  and  well  fought. 

The  battle  began  about  ninf 
o'clock,  and  lasted  until  noon 
The  Scots  had  very  hard  and 
sharp  axes,*  with  which  they 
dealt  deadly  blows;  but  at  last 
the  English  gained  the  field, 
though  it  cost  them  dear  by 
the  loss  of  their  men.  On  the 
part  of  the  Scots,  there  fell  in 
the  field  the  earl  of  Sys,  the 
earl  Dostre,  the  earl  Fatris,^ 
the  earl  of  Furlant,t  the  earl 
Dastredure,  the  earl  of  Mar, 
the  earl  J"hn  Douglass,^  sir  Alexander  Ramsay,  who  bore  the 
wards  held  out  He  ensiles  of  Mitford  and  Horton  against  his  sovereign.— Seirfir  arm 
ap.  Ijciand.t.  i.  p.  n61. 

Yel  I'ackiugtmi,  apud  Leland,  t.  i.  p.  470.  says,  "  David,  king  of  Scoltes,  caused  the 
jlflWe /f/,w/i(  Walter  Selby,  capitayne  of  the  Ryle  of  bydelle,  to  be  tlnyne  aC.re  hl» 
owne  face,  not  sulTcrinB  him  so  inucli  as  to  be  confessed."        .    „  „     , 

a|,er  „s<-«  t  Probably  Patrick,  earl  of  Dunbar 

ntl  ^  No  pjirt  DoiiHlas  at  that  period 


db 
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king's  banners,andmany  other  barons,  knights,  and  squires.*     The 

*  "  Knrghtrtin  is  the  historian  who  hns  given  the  most  ample  list  of  the  killed  at  the 
jattle  of  Durham ;  yet  it  is,  in  various  particulars,  erroneous ;  and  it  has  been  siningely 
disfigured  by  tlie  mistakes  of  transcribers.  Knyghton  has  aliorded  tiie  ground-work  of 
'.he  following  list ;  and  care  has  been  taken  to  correct  his  errors,  wlieiiever  tliey  could  be 
iletected.  This  was  the  more  necessary,  because  our  writers  seem  to  have  despaired  of 
lieing  able  to  correct  the  list,  and  have  left  many  names  as  erroneous  as  they  found 
them.  Thus,  Abercrombie  has  Humphrey  de  Btois  and  Robert  Maltaleiit ;  and  to  con- 
ceal his  ignorance,  he  affirms  them  to  have  been  Frenchmen.  He  lias  also  David  Ba~ 
nantunijificholas  Clopodolian,  names  Cot  which  he  has  imc  venUuecl  to  account.  Some 
additions  have  been  procured  from  Fordun,  ultliuuf^h  Ins  li:«t  is  not  so  full  as  that  in 
(Cnygliton.    These  additions  are  marked  F. 

*'  It  is  impossible  to  give  a  correct  list  of  all  the  prisonprs  of  distinction  taken  at  Dur- 
lam,  for  it  appears,  that  many  persons  privately  took  ransom  for  the  prisoners  they 
had  made,  and  suffered  them  to  depart.  This  practice  became  lo  general,  that  it  was 
prohibited  under  pain  of  deatli  [20th  November,  iiitd  13th  Uecember,  1346.] 

"Most  of  the  prisoners  of  distinction,  who  had  not  escaped  by  means  of  this  conni- 
vance,' were  ordered  to  be  conveyed  to  the  tower  of  London  [8th  J)ecember,  1346.]  From 
that  instrument,  and  from  some  other  scattered  notices,  I  have  drawn  up  a  list  of  pris- 
oners, not  so  complete^  indeed,  as  might  have  deen  wished,  yat  more  authentic  and  in- 
telligible than  any  that  has  been  hitherto  exhibited. 
"KILLED, 

"  John  Randolph,  earl  of  Moray— the  youngest  son  of  Randolph  the  regent.  With 
nim  the  male  line  of  that  heroic  family  ended.  He  wus  succeeded  in  his  honors  and 
estate  by  his  sister,  thecounte.ss  of  March,  vulgarly  termed  Black  Mgnes. 

"  Maurice  Moray,  earl  of  Strathern— in  right  of  his  mother  Mary.  The  English,  in 
general,  did  not  acknowledge  his  title.  Knyghton  mentions  him  again  under  the  name 
of  Maurice  de  Murr^. 

"  David  de  laye  Haye,  constable.  F.— Knyghton  mentions  his  name,  but  without  his 
litle  of  office. 

'*  Robert  Keith,  marshal.  P.— grandson  of  sir  Robert  Keith. 

"Robert  de  Peebles,  chamberlain,  F.— There  is  considerable  uncertamty  as  to  this 
namo. 

"Thomas  Charters,  chancellor',  F.— De  Carnuto.  A  name  of  great  antiquity  in 
Scotland.    See  Crawford,  Officers  of  State,  p.  19. 

"  Humphrey  de  Boys.— Knyghton  and  his  copyists  say,  de  Bloys,  probably  Boys,  the 
same  with  Boyse,  Boeee. 

"  John  de  Bonneville,  F. 

"Thomas  Boyd.— This  is  a  mistake  in  Knyghton,  unless  there  were  two  persons  of 
;hat  name;  for  there  was  a  Thomas  Boyd  among  the  prisoners. 

'  *Andrew  Buttergask,  F.— This  family  subsisted  until  about  the  beginning  of  the  15th 
century,  when  the  heiress,  Margaret  Buttergaslc,  of  that  ilk,  made  over  her  estate  to  the 
family  of  Gray. 

"  Roger  Cameron. 

"  John  de  Crawiiird. 

"  William  Frazer,  F,— ofCowie:  ancestor  of  lord  Salton. 

"  David  Fitz-Robert. — Probably  some  person  who  had  not  as  yet  assumed  a  sur- 
iam&. 

"  William  de  Haliburton.— Fordun  says  Walter,  but  there  is  a  Walter  de  Haliburton 
imong  the  prisoners. 

*'  William  de  la  Haye. 

"  Gilbert  de  Inchmartin,  F. 

"  Edward  de  Keith. 

*  Edmunde  de  Keith.— AceordinRtoEnyghton,  the  brother  of  Edward  de  Keith. 

"  Reginald  Kirkpatrick. 

"  David  de  Lindesay— -said  by  Fordun  to  have  been  '  the  son  and  heu:  of  lord  David 
io  Lindesay,'  ancestor  of  the  earls  of  Crawfurd  and  Balcarras. 
'  John  de  Lindesay. 

"Robert  Maitland:  called  Xantalent  by  Knyghton,  from  whence  Abercrombie 
formed  *  Maltaleiit,  a  French  jknight;*  plainly  Matulent,  now  Maitland,  of  Thirles- 
tane,  ancestor  of  the  earl  of  Lauderdale. 

" Maitland— the  brother  of  Robert  Maitland  of  Thirlestane. 

"  Philip  de  Meldrum— called  de  Mildron  by  Knyghton. 

"Johnde  la  More. 

"  Adam  Moygrave. 

"  William  Mou bray. —There  was  a  William  Mowbray  among  the  prisoners. 

"  William  de  Ramsay,  the  lather.- A  William  de  Ramsay,  probably  the  younger, 
A-ivb  among  the  prisoners. 

"  Michael  Scot,  F.— of  Murthockstone.  now  Murdiestone,  ancestor  of  the  duke  of 
Huccleugh, 

"John  St.  Clair.— There  was  a  John  St.  Clair  among  the  prisoners. 

"Alexander  Strachan— called  Straggy  by  Knygnion. 

" Strochan,  the  brother  of  Alexander  Strachan. 

"John  Stewart. 

"JohnStewart.— I  conjecture  that  sir  John  Stewart  of  Dreghom  is  meant,  whose  fa- 
iJior  Alan  was  killed  atHalidon. 

"Alan  Stewart,  the  brother  of  John  Stewart. 

"AdamdeWhitsom.— Knyghton  has  ./3(iam  deJStyston,  which  is  plainly  an  error  in 
rranscrihing.  Perhaps  de  Dennistoun  is  the  right  name.  Knyghton  reckons  Patomis 
Haryjig,  r.  Patricius  Heron,  among  the  slain.  It  appears  from  Fffldera,  that  he  was 
I  prisoner.  Knyghton  also  reckons  tAe  earl  of  Sutherland  among  the  slain,  Fortluo 
among  the  prisoners.  It  is  certain  that  he  was  not  killed;  and,  if  he  were  made  pris- 
oner, he  must  have  been  among  those  who  were  suffered  to  escape  immediately  after 
the  battle. 

"PRISONERS. 

"DavM  IL  king  of  Scots.— He  received  two  wounds  he&re  ha  yielded  himself  a  pris- 
oner. 

"  Duncan  ear.  of  Fife.— He  had  sworn  fealty  to  Baliol.  He  was  condemned  to  suf- 
fer death  as  a  traitor,  but  obtained  mercy. 

"  John  Graham,  earl  of  Menteth— in  right  of  his  wife,  according  to  the  mode  of  those 
rtmcs:  he  was  executed  as  a  traitor.    He  had  formerly  sworn  fealty  to  Edward  HI. 

"  Malcolm  Fleming,  eari  of  Wigton.— He  is  called  Malcolm  Flemijig,  without  any 
addition ;  Foedera,  t.  v.  p.  537.  He  had  a  grant  of  the  earidom  of  Wigton  in  1342.  See 
Orawfurd  Peerage,  p.  493.  But  the  English  government  did  not  acknowledge  the 
rightof  Ou%'id  n.  to  confer  titles  of  honor.  It  is  probable  that  he  made  his  escape; 
For,  in  Calendars  of  Ancient  Charters,  p.  303,  there  is  this  title, '  de  capiendo  Robertum 
Rpftram,  qui  Malcolmum  Fleming,  Scotum,  inimicum,  regis  evadere  permibit,' 
George  Abernethy— ofSalton,  ancestor  of  lord  Salton. 

"  David  de  Annand. 

"  William  Baillie— supposed  to  beBaillie  ofLambistoun  or  Lambintoun,  vulgarip 
Lainington  ;  Nisbet,  vol.  ii.    Appendix,  p.  137.    But  see  sir  James  Dalrymple,  p.  fiO. 

"Thomas  Boyd— probably  of  Kilmarnock.  The  son  of  that  Boyd, who  was  the 
riitliful  and  fortunate  companion  of  Robert  Bruce. 

■  Andrew  Campbell— of  Loudon.  In  right  of  his  mother,  Susanna  Crawfiird,  herit- 
jhle  sheriff  of  Airshire,  ancestor  of  the  earl  of  Loudon. 

"  Gilbert  de  Carrick- ancestor  of  the  earl  of  Daseilis.  His  son  assumed  the  name  of 
Kennedy. 

"  Robert  Chisholm. 

"  Nicholas  Knockdolian— called  Clopdolian  by  Knyghton,  and  by  Abercrombie 
f  ^'ti^jia*^  ^1  Galloway  although  the  name  has  a  German  air. 


king  of  Scotland  was  taken  prisoner,  fighting  most  gallantly,  and 
badly  wounded,  before  he  was  captured  by  a  squire  oi  Northumbcr. 
land,  named  .Tohn  Copeland ;  who,  as  soon  as  he  got  him,  pushed 
through  the  crowd,  and  with  eight  other  companions,  rode  off,  an' 
never  stopped   until  he  was  distant  from  the  field  of  battle  abo«- 


Heads  of  Lochaber  Axsa-From  specimens  preserved  in  the  Tower  01 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


fifteen  miles.  He  came  about  Vespers  to  Ogle  castle,  on  the  river 
Blythe,  and  there  declared  that  he  would  not  surrender  his  prisoner, 
the  king  df  Scotland,  to  man  or  woman  except  to  his  lord  the  king 
of  England.  That  same  day  were  taken  prisoners,  the  earls  of  Mur- 
ray and  March,  lord  William  Douglas,  lord  Robert  de  Wersy,  the 
bishops  of  Aberdeen  and  St.  Andrews,  and  many  other  barons  and 
knights.  There  were  about  fifteen  thousand  slain,  and  the  remainder 
saved  themselves  as  well  as  they  could.  This  battle  was  fough*  near 
Newcastle,  in  the  year  1346,  on  a  Saturday  preceding  Michaelmas 


"  Fergus  de  Crawfiird.- Roger  de  Crawfiird. 

"Bartholomew  de  Dermond— a  German,  as  the  record  in  Foedera  bears.  This  is 
mentioned  because  Abercrombie,  vol.  ii.  p.  99,  says,  '  perhaps  Drum^mond,^  allhoiieli 
he  had  perused  Foedera. 

"John  Douglas,  the  elder— probably  the  younger  brother  of  William  Douglas  of 
Liddesdale,  ancestor  of  tlie  earl  of  Morton. 

"  William  Douglas,  the  elder.— This  person,  I  am  confident,  is  William  Douglas,  the 
bastard  brother  of  William  anufilns  of  Liddesdale.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Wil- 
liam lord  Douglas,  son  of  Archibald,  surnamed  Tineman,  and  first  earl  of  that  family 
was  piade  prisoner  at  Durham,  or  indeed  that  he  was  present  at  the  battle.  Fordun, 
1.  xiv.  c.  6,  expressly  says,  that  he  did  not  come  from  France  till  after  the  battle.  We 
learn  from  Fcedera,  that  he  was  at  liberty  while  others  were  prisoners ;  and  we  do  not 
loam  from  Foedera,  that  he  was  ever  a  prisoner.  To  snpport  an  erroneous  hypothesis 
of  Boece,  concerning  William  lord  Douglas,  records  have  been  misconstructed  ond  mis 
applied. 

"Patrick  de  Dunbar.    Adam  de  Fullarton.    John  Gifikrd.    Laurence Gilibrand. 

'•  David  Graham — of  Montrose ;  ancestor  of  the  duke  of  Montrose. 

"Alexander  Haliburton— John  de  Haliburton.  Douglas,  Peerage,  p.  321,  coruec 
tures,  not  improbably,  that  they  were  ihe  brothers  of  Walter  de  Haliburton.  But  he 
ought  not  to  have  referred  to  Fordun,  v.  ii.  [I.  xiv.  c.  3]  in  proof  of  this,  for  Fordiin 
mentions  them  not. 

"  Wnlter  de  Haliburton— predecessor  of  the  lords  Haliburton  of  Dirleton. 

"Patrick  Heron.    William deJardin. 

"  Roger  de  Kirkpatrick.— Made  prisoner  by  Ralph  de  Hastings.  Hastings  died  of  his 
wounds.  He  bequeathed  the  body  of  Roger  de  Kirkpatrick  to  his  joint  legatees,  Ed- 
mund Hastings  of  Kynthorp  and  John  de  Kirkeby ;  Foedera,  t.  v.  p.  535. 

"  Thomas  de  Lippes— called,  in  Calendars  of  Ancient  Charters,  chffoalier.  If  he 
was  not  a  foreigner,  [  know  not  who  he  was. 

"  William  de  Livingston. 

" Lorein— said  in  the  record,  to  have  been  the  son  of  Eustace  Lorein.   This 

Eustace,  called  Tossy  by  Fordun,  1.  xiv.c.5,  was  captain  of  Rokesburgh  under  Doug- 
las of  Liddesdale,  the  governor. 

"  Duncan  M'Uonnel.— Not  in  the  list  in  Fcedera.  t.  v.  p.  535,  but  mentioned  as  a  pris- 
oner, Fcedera,  t.  v.  p.  554. 

"  Duncan  M'Donnel. — See  Foedera,  ib.  the  «on  of  the  former. 

" de  Makepath. — Were  it  not  for  the  particle  de,  1  should  suppose  that  soiwj 

person  of  the  name  of  M' Beth  was  here  understood. 

"  John  de  Maxwell— of  Carlaverock,  ancestor  of  the  earl  of  Nithsdale. 

"Walter  Moine.  David  Moray.  William  de  Moray.  William  Moore.  William 
Moubray. 

"  Patrick  dePoIwarth,  ancestor  of  the  earl  ofMarchmont. 

*■  John  de  Preston— supposed  to  have  been  the  ancestor  of  Preston  lord  Dingwall. 

"Alexander  de  Ramsay.    Henry  de  Ramsay.    Ness  de  Ramsay. 

"William  de  Ramsay.— Probably  sir  William  Ramsay  of  Colluthy.  He  was  atlhf 
battle  of  Poictiers  in  1356,  and  was  made  prisoner  there 

"  William  de  Salton.— Not  in  Foadera  ;  but  mentitm  is  made  of  him,  Calendftc  oi 
Ancient  Charters,  p.  199. 

"  John  St.  Clair.    Alexander  Steel.    Alexander  Stewart. 

"John  Stewart— of  Dalswinston,  as  the  record  bears.    Ancestor  of  the  eari  of  fl 
loway. 

"  John  Stewart— a  bastard,  as  the  record  bean. 

"  John  de  Valence.    William  de  Vaux.    Robert  Wallace. 

,Annals  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  App.  No.  6,  p.  321,  etseg 

*  it  was  on  the  17Ui  October 
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CHAPTER    CXXXVIII. 

JOHN  C07ILAND  TAKES  THE  EINS  OF    SCOTLAND  PRISONEK,  AND  RECEIVES 
BEEAT  ADVANTAGES  FROM  IT. 

When  the  queen  of  England,  who  had  remained  in  Newcastle, 
heard  that  her  army  had  gained  the  day,  she  mounted  her  palfrey, 
and  went  to  the  field  of  hattle.  She  was  informed  that  the  king  of 
Scotland  had  been  made  prisoner,  by  a  squire  of  the  name  of  John 
Copeland,  but  who  had  rode  off  with  him  they  could  not  tell  whither. 
The  queen^jrdered  him  to  be  written  to,  to  bring  the  king  of  Scots 
to  her,  and  to  tell  him  that  he  had  not  done  what  was  agreeable  to 
her,  in  carrying  off  his  prisoner  without  leave.  All  that  day  the 
queen  and  army  remained  on  the  field  of  battle,  which  they  had  won, 
and  on  the  moiTow  returned  to  Newcastle.* 

When  the  letter  from  the  queen  was  presented  by  a  knight  to  John 
Copeland,  he  answered  that  he  would  not  give  up  his  prisoner,  the 
king  of  Scots,  to  man  or  woman,  except  to  his  own  lord,  the  king  of 
England :  that  they  might  depend  on  his  taking  proper  care  of  him, 
and  he  would  be  answerable  for  guarding  him  well.  The  queen, 
upon  this,  wrote  letters  to  the  king,  which  she  sent  off  to  Calais. 
She  therein  informed  him  of  the  state  of  his  kingdom.  The  king 
then  ordered  John  Copeland  to  come  to  him  at  Calais,  who,  having 
placed  his  prisoner  under  good  guards,  in  a  strong  castle  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Northumberland,  set  out,  and,  passing  through  England, 
came  to  Dover,  where  he  embarked,  and  landed  near  Calais.  When 
the  king  of  England  saw  the  squire,  he  took  him  by  the  hand,  and 
said,  "  Ha  !  welcome,  my  squire,  who  by  his  valor  has  captured  my 
adversary  the  king  of  Scotland."  John  Copeland,  falling  on  one 
knee,  replied,  "  If  God,  out  of  his  great  kindness,  has  given  me  the 
king  of  Scotland,  and  permitted  me  to  conquer  him  in  arms,  no  one 
ought  to  be  jealous  of  it ;  for  God  can,  when  he  pleases,  send  his 
grace  to  a  poor  squire,  as  well  as  to  a  great  lord.  Sir,  do  not  take 
it  amiss,  if  I  did  not  surrender  him  to  the  orders  of  my  lady,  the 
queen  :  for  I  hold  my  lands  of  you,  and  my  oath  is  to  you,  not  to 
her,  except  it  be  through  choice."  The  king  answered, "  John,  the 
loyal  service  you  have  done  us,  and  our  esteem  for  your  valor  is  so 
great,  that  it  may  well  serve  you  as  an  excuse  ;  and  shame  fall  upon 
all  those  that  bear  you  any  ill-will.  You  will  ,now  return  home,  and 
take  your  prisoner,  the  king  of  Scotland,  and  convey  him  to  my 
wife  ;  and,  by  way  of  remuneration,  I  assign  lands,  as  near  your 
house  as  you  can  choose  them,  to  the  amount  of  five  hundred  pounds 
sterling  a-year,'for  you  and  your  heirs ;  and  I  retain  you  as  a  squire 
of  my  body  and  of  my  household."+  John  Copeland  left  Calais  the 
tliird  day  after  his  arrival,  and  returned  to  England  ;  when  he  was 
come  home,  he  assembled  his  friends  and  neighbors,  and  in  com- 
pany with  them,  took  the  king  of  Scots  and  conveyed  him  to  York, 
where  he  presented  him,  in  the  name  of  the  king,  to  the  queen,  and 
made  such  handsome  excuses  that  she  was  satisfied. 

When  the  queen  had  sufficiently  provided  for  the  defence  of  the 
city  of  York,  the  castle  of  Roxburgh,  the  city  of  Durham,  and  the 
town  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  as  well  as  for  all  the  borders,  and 
had  appointed  the  lords  Percy  and  Neville  governors  of  Northum- 
berland, to  take  proper  care  of  it,  she  set  out  from  York  and  returned 
to  London.  She  ordered  the  king  of  Scots,  the  earl  of  Murray,  and 
the  other  prisoners,  to  be  confined  in  the  tower  of  London,  and^hav- 
ing  placed  a  sufficient  guard  over  them,  set  out  for  Dover,  where  she 
embarked,  and,  with  a  favorable  wind,  arrived  before  Calais  three 
days  preceding  the  feast  of  All-Saints. t  The  king,  upon  her  arrival, 
held  a  grand  court,  and  ordered  magnificent  entertainments  for  all 
the  lords  who  were  there,  but  more  especially  for  the  ladies  ;  as  the 
queen  had  brought  a  great  many  with  her,  who  were  glad  to  accom- 
pany her,  in  order  to  see  fathers,  brothers,  and  friends,  that  were 
engaged  at  this  siege  of  Calais. 


*  "  Froissart supposes  that  Philippa,  the  consort  of  Edward  III ,  was  their  leader  ; 
and  in  tliis  lie  has  l)een  implicilly  followed  by  the  later  historians  of  both  nations.  A 
young  and  comely  princess,  tiie  mother  of  heroes,  at  the  head  ofan  army  in  the  aliseiice 
of  lier  lord,  is  an  ornament  to  history  ;  yet  no  EnRlish  writer  of  considerable  antiquity 
nientions  tills  eircumstiince,  which,  if  true,  Ihey  would  not  liave  omitted.  Baliol  also 
IB  sail!  to  have  been  ne.\t  in  command  to  queen  Pliilippa  ;  yet  the  ancient  Euglisli  wri 
;crs  say  nothing  of  it ;  and  the  wiiole  strain  of  the  Foedera  is  inconsistent  with  the  hy- 
pothesis of  bis  liaving  any  such  command.  Barnes,  page  398,  says,  that  the  English 
'  were  in  number  twelve  hundred  men-at-arms,  three  thousand  archers,  and  seven  thou- 
aand  tbutmen,  besides  a  choice  band  of  expert  soldiers,  newly  come  from  before  Calais, 
the  whole  amounting  to  sixteen  thousand  complete.'  For  tliis  he  quotes  Giovanni  Vil- 
lani,  the  Florentine  historian,  lib.  xii.  c.  75.  ViJIani's  account  of  the  battle  of  Durham 
is  exceedingly  superficial ;  and,  which  is  remarkable,  he  says  nothing  of  what  Barnes 
(iuotes  as  ft-om  him.    See  Muratori  Scrip.  Ital.  t.  xiii.  p.  ^"—^nTials  of  Scotland. 

t  "Copeland  was  made  a  banneret,  with  a  salary  of  500^  yearly,  to  liim  and  to  his 
heirs,  until  lands  of  the  like  yearly  amount  shntild  be  bestowed  on  him.  He  obtained 
11  pension  lor  life  of  lOOA,  under  condition  of  furnishing  twenty  men-at-arms.  He  was 
also  made  warden  of  Berwick.  Besides  all  tliis,  it  appears  that  he  obtained  the  ollice 
■'I  sheriff'  of  JVorthumberland,  and  keeper  of  Roxburgh  castle,  Robert  de  Bertram  had 
^1  pension  of  200  marks  given  to  him  and  to  his  heirs,  until  the  king  should  provide  bim 
ni  lands  of  equal  value,  for  bis  capture  of  the  knight  of  Liddesdale." 

Annals — and  Fxdcra. 

t  Knyghton.  p.  2593,  relates,  thatby  command  of  Edward  HI.,  Davul  lirune  was  con- 
ducted to  the  tower,  under  an  escort  of  20.000  men,  well  armed  ;  that  the  diiferent  com 
Mnies  of  London,  in  their  proper  dresses,  were  present  at  the  procession  j  and  that 
Oavid  Bruce  rode  on  a  tall  i^acA  horse,  so  as  to  be  seen  bv  all  men. 


CHAPTER    CXXXIX. 

the  young  earl  of  FLANDERS  IS  BETROTHED,  THRODGH  THE  OONSTRAIWI 
OF  THE  FLEMINGS,  TO  THE  DAUGHTER  OF  THE  KING  OF  ENGLAND.  HS 
ESCAPES  TO  FRANCE  IN  A  SUBTLE  MANNER. 

The  siege  of  Calais  lasted  a  long  time  ;  during  which  many  gal. 
lant  feats  of  arms  and  adventures  happened :  but  it  is  not  possible 
for  me  to  relate  the  fourth  part  of  them :  for  the  king  of  France  had 
posted  so  many  men-at-arms  in  the  fortresses,  and  on  the  borders  of 
the  counties  of  Guines,  Artois,  Boulogne,  round  to  Calais,  and  had 
such  numbers  of  Genoese,  Normans,  and  others  in  vessels  on  the 
sea,  that  none  of  the  English  could  venture  abroad  on  horseback  or 
on  foot,  to  forage,  without  meeting  some  of  these  parties :  there  were 
frequent  skirmishes  near  the  gates  and  ditches  of  the  town,  which 
never  ended  without  several  being  killed  and  wounded :  sometimes 
one  side  gained  the  advantage,  and  sometimes  the  other.  The  king 
of  England  and  his  council  studied  night  and  day  to  invent  new  en. 
gines  moie  effectually  to  annoy  the  town  :  but  the  inhabitants  were 
equally  alert  to  destroy  their  effect,  and  exerted  themselves  so  much, 
that  they  suffered  nothing  from  them.  However,  no  provisions  could 
be  brought  into  the  place  but  by  stealth,  and  by  the  means  of  two 
mariners,  who  were  guides  to  such  as  adventured :  one  was  named 
Marant,  and  the  other  Mestriel  ;  both  of  them  resided  in  Abbeville. 
By  their  means,  the  town  of  Calais  was  frequently  victualled  ;  and 
by  their  boldness  they  were  often  in  great  danger,  many  times  pur- 
sued and  almost  taken  ;  bm  they  escaped,  and  slew  and  wounded 
many  of  the  English.  The  siege  lasted  all  the  wmter.  The  king 
had  a  great  desire  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the  municipalities  oJ 
Flanders,  because  he  thought  that  through  them  he  should  the  more 
easily  obtain  his  end.  He  made,  therefore,  frequent  protestations  ol 
friendship  to  them,  and  gave  them  to  understand,  that,  after  he  should 
have  succeeded  at  Calais,  he  would  reconquer  for  them  Lisle,  Douay, 
and  all  their  dependencies :  so  that  the  Flemings,  believing  in  such 
promises,  put  themselves  in  motion,  about  the  time  that  the  king  was 
in  Normandy,  whence  he  came  to  Crecy  and  Calais ;  and  they  laid 
siege  to  Bethune.  They  had  chosen  for  their  commander  the  lord 
Gudart  de  Renty,  who  had  been  banished  from  France,  and  had 
closely  besieged  the  town,  and  much  damaged  it  by  their  attacks : 
but  there  were  within  four  knights  for  the  king  of  France,  who  well 
defended  it ;  their  names  were,  sir  Geoffry  de  Chargny,  the  lord  Eu- 
stace de  Ribeaumont,  the  lord  Baudoin  d'Anequin,  and  lord  John 
de  Landas.  The  town  of  Bethune  was  so  well  defended,  that  the 
Flemings  conquered  nothing :  they  returned  therefore  to  FlanderS, 
not  having  been  more  successful  than  before. 

When  the  king  of  England  was  come  to  Calais,  he  did  not  cease 
sending  flattering  messengfers  and  promises  to  the  municipalities  of 
Flanders,  to  preserve  their  friendship,  and  lessen  their  opinion  of  the 
kmg  of  France,  who  was  taking  great  pains  to  acquire  their  affec- 
tions.  The  king  of  England  would  have  gladly  seen  the  earl  Lewis 
of  Flanders,  who  at  that  time  was  but  fifteen  years  old,  married  to 
his  daughter  Isabella,  and  set  so  many  engines  to  work  among  the 
Flemings  that  they  acceded  to  it,  which  mightily  rejoiced  the  king ; 
for  he  imagined  that  by  this  marriage  he  would  easily  govern  thai 
country.  The  Flemings  also  thought  that  this  alliance  would  enable 
them  more  effectually  to  resist  the  French ;  and  that  it  would  be 
more  profitable  to  be  connected  with  the  king  of  England  than  with 
the  king  of  France.  Their  young  earl,  however,  who  had  been 
educated  with  the  royal  family  of  France,  and  who  at  the  time  wa? 
in  that  kingdom,  would  not  agree  to  it,  and  declared  frankly,  that  he 
would  never  take  to  wife  the  daughter  of  him  who  had  slain  his 
father.  On  the  other  hand,  duke  John  of  Brabant  was  very  eagerly 
trying  to  make  a  match  between  the  eari  and  his  daughter,  and 
promised  to  obtain  for  him  the  full  enjoyment  of  Flanders,  by  fair 
or  foul  means.  The  duke  also  gave  the  king  of  France  to  under- 
stand, that,  if  the  marriage  "ook  place,  he  would  manage  the  Flem 
ings,  that  they  should  attach  themselves  to  him  in  preference  to  the 
king  of  England.  Upon  the  strength  of  these  promises,  the  kingoi 
France  consented  to  the  mamage  of  the  earl  of  Flanders  with  the 
duke  of  Brabant's  daughter.  After  the  duke  had  obtained  this  con- 
sent, he  sent  messengers  .o  all  the-  principal  citizens  of  the  greal 
towns  in  Flanders,  who  colored  the  union  with  so  many  specious 
reasons,  that  the  councils  of  the  principal  towns  sent  to  the  earl, 
and  informed  him  that  if  he  wimld  come  to  Flanders,  and  follow 
their  advice,  they  would  be  his  true  friends,  and  would  give  up  to 
him  all  royalties,  rights,  and  jurisdictions,  in  a  greater  degree  tha. 
any  eari  had  hitherto  been  possessed  of.  The  eari  was  advised  tc 
go  to  Flanders,  where  he  was  joyfully  received  ;  and  the  chief  towns 
made  him  rich  and  handsome  presents. 

As  soon  as  the  king  of  England  was  informed  of  this  he  sent  the 
earis  of  Northampton  and  Arundel,  and  lord  Reginald  Cobham,  into 
Flanders ;  who  man-aged  matters  so  well  with  the  leading  men  in  the 
place,  and  with  the  corporations,  that  they  were  more  desirous  theii 
lord  should  marry  a  daughter  of  the  king  of  England,  than  the 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Brabant :  they  very  affectionately  entreated 
their  lord  so  to  do,  and  supported  it  by  many  strong  and  good  argu 
raents,  which  would  be  too  tedious  to  detail  here ;  insomuch  thai 
those  of  the  duke  of  Brabant's  party  could  say  nothing  to  the  con. 
trarv.     The  eari,  however,  would  not  consent  to  it.  notwithstandins 
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their  fair  speeches  and  arguments,  but  repeated  his  former  declara- 
tion, that  he  would  never  marry  the  daughter  of  him  who  had  killed 
his  father,  were  he  to  have  a  moiety  of  the  kingdom  of  England  for 
her  dower.  When  the  Flemings  heard  this,  they  said,  their  lord 
was  too  much  of  a  Frenchman,  and  very  ill  advised,  and  that  he 
must  not  expect  any  good  from  them,  since  he  would  not  listen  to 
their  counsels.  They  anested  him,  and  confined  him,  though  not  a 
close  prisoner,  and  told  him,  he  should  never  have  his  liberty  until 
he  would  pay  attention  to  their  advice  :  they  added,  that  if  the  late 
earl,  his  father,  had  not  loved  the  French  so  much,  but  had  listened 
to  them,  he  would  have  been  the  greatest  prince  in  Christendom, 
and  would  have  recovered  Lisle,  Bethune,  and  Douay,  and  been 
alive  at  this  day.  While  all  this  was  passing,  the  king  of  England 
still  held  on  the  siege  of  Calais.  He  kept  his  court  there  at  Christ- 
mas in  a  royal  and  noble  manner ;  and  in  the  ensuing  Lent,  the  earl 
of  Derby,  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  the  earl  of  Oxford,  and  many  knights 
and  squires  who  had  crossed  the  sea  with  them,  returned  from  Gas. 
cony. 

The  Earl  of  Flandeia  was  for  a  long  time  in  danger  from  the 
Flemings,  and,  being  a  prisoner,  was  perfectly  weary  of  it.  He 
therefore  made  them  understand,  that  he  was  willing  to  follow  their 
advice,  for  he  could  receive  more  advantages  from  them  than  from 
those  in  any  other  country.  These  words  pleased  the  Flemings 
much :  they  gave  him  his  liberty,  and  allowed  him  to  partake  of 
one  of  his  favorite  amusements,  hawking,  of  which  he  was  very 
fond.  However,  when  he  went  to  follow  this  sport,  they  set  a  good 
watch  over  him,  that  he  did  not  escape,  nor  was  stolen  from  those 
who  had  undertaken  to  guard  him,  on  pain  of  death.  These  guards 
were  of  the  king  of  England's  party ;  and  watched  him  so  closely 
that  they  would  scarcely  allow  him  to  make  water.  This  conduct 
lasted  so  long,  and  was  so  ofiensive  to  the  earl,  that  he  agreed  to 
marry  the  king  of  England's  daughter.  The  Flemings  immediately 
informed  the  king  of  it,  and  desired  that  the  king  and  queen  would 
come  to  the  monastery  at  Bergues,  accompanied  by  their  daughter, 
and  they  would  bring  their  earl  there,  and  conclude  the  marriage. 
You  may  easily  imagine  how  pleased  the  king  and  queen  were  with 
this  news :  they  said  the  Flemings  were  very  good  sort  of  people. 
A  day  was  fixed  on  for  all  parties  to  be  at  Bergues  St.  Vinox,  be- 
tween Newport  and  Gravelines.  The  most  powerful  and  leading 
men  of  the  principal  towns  of  Flanders  came  hither  in  great  pomp, 
bringing  their  lord  with  them.  He  respectfully  saluted  the  king  and 
queen,  who  were  there  in  great  state.  The  king  took  the  earl  gently 
by  the  hand,  led  him  forth,  and  said,  to  excuse  himself  as  being  the 
cause  of  the  death  of  his  father,  that,  as  God  should  help  him,  he 
had  never  heard,  on  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Crecy,  nor  on  the  mor- 
row, that  the  earl  had  been  there.  The  young  earl  appeared  to  be 
satisfied  with  this  excuse.  The  subject  of  the  marriage  was  next 
discussed,  and  certain  articles  and  treaties  were  agreed  upon  between 
the  king,  the  earl,  and  the  states  of  Flanders,  which  were  promised 
and  sworn  to  be  adhered  to*.  The  earl  was  then  betrothed  to  the 
lady  Isabella,  daughter  of  the  king  and  queen  of  England,  whom  he 
engaged  to  espouse  ;  but  the  day  of  marriage  was  put  off,  until  the 
king  should  have  more  leisure.  The  Flemings,  returned  home,  ta- 
king with  them  their  lord ;  and  they  quitted  the  king,  queen,  and  the 
council,  in  very  good  humor :  the  king  went  back  to  the  siege  of 
Calais.  Things  remained  in  this  state  :  while  the  king  was  making 
preparations  for  rich  presents  of  cloths  and  jewels  to  distribute  on 
the  wedding-day,  the  queen  was  employed  in  the  same  manner,  as 
she  was  anxious  to  acquit  herself  on  the  occasion  with  honor  and 
generosity. 

The  earl  of  Flanders,  who  was  returned  to  his  own  country,  and 
among  his  own  people,  was  continually  hawking,  and  pretended 
that  this  English  alliance  was  perfectly  agreeable  to  him.  The 
Flemings  believed  all  he  said,  and  did  not  keep  so  strict  a  guard  upon 
him  as  before :  but  they  were  not  then  acquainted  with  the  dispo. 
sition  of  their  lord ;  for,  however  much  he  might  dissemble  in  his 
outward  behavior,  he  was  in  his  heart  devoted  to  the  French.  It 
happened  one  day,  in  the  same  week  that  he  was  to  espouse  the 
English  princess,  he  went  out  a  hawking :  the  falcoLier  fled  his  hawk 
at  a  heron,  and  the  earl  did  the  same  with  his :  the  two  hawks  pur- 
sued their  game,  and  the  earl  galloped  ofi",  as  if  following  them,  cry- 
ing, "  Hoye,  hoye."  When  he  was  at  some  distance  from  his  keepers, 
and  in  the  open  fields,  he  stuck  spurs  into  his  horse,  and  made  such 
speed  that  he  was  soon  out  of  sight :  he  did  not  stop  until  he  was 
got  inio  Artois,  where  be  was  safe.  He  then  went  to  king  Philip 
in  France,  and  related  to  him  and  his  nobles  his  adventures,  who 
told  him  he  had  acted  wisely ;  but  the  English,  on  the  contrary,  ac- 
cused him  of  betraying  and  deceiving  them.  The  king  of  England, 
'levertheless,  did  not  fail  for  this,  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  the 
Flemings ;  for  he  knew  that  what  had  happened  was  not  through 
their  consent,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  were  very  much  enraged 
at  it ;  so  he  was  immediately  satisfied  with  the  excuses  they  made 
on  the  occasion. 

*  There  is  io  the  Foedera  the  Treaty  of  Maniage,  dated  Dunkirk,  3rd  March,  1346 ; 
Uiit  Ihe  seal  has  been  torn  ofT,  probably  as  not  having  been  carried  into  effect. 


CHAPTER   CXL. 

THE   LORD  ROBERT  DE   NAMUR*  DOES   HOMASE  TO  THE  KINS  OF  ENOLAND, 
BEFORE   CALAIS. 

Many  barons  and  knights,  from  Flanders,  Hainault,  Brabant,  and 
Germany,  came  to  pay  flieir  respects  to  the  king  and  queen,  while 
they  were  besieging  Calais ;  and  none  returned  without  considerable 
presents.  About  this  time,  the  lord  Robert  de  Namur  was  newly 
returned  into  the  county  of  Namur,  from  an  expedition  to  the  Holy 
Land,t  where  he  had  been  knighted  by  the  lord  Despentin.  He  was 
very  young,  and  had  not  been  solicited  for  his  assistance  by  either 
of  the  two  kings.  He  set  out  with  a  rich  and  numerous  attendance, 
and  came  to  Calais,  accompanied  by  many  knights  and  squires,  where 
he  was  kindly  received  by  the  king,  queen,  and  all  the-  barons.  Ho 
gained  their  favor  and  esteem,  from  bearing  the  same  name  as  his 
uncle,  the  lord  Robert  d' Artois,  who  had  been  formerly  so  well  be. 
loved  by  them,  and  from  whose  counsel  they  had  reaped  so  much 
benefit.  Lord  Robert  de  Namur  from  this  time  became  a  loyal  ser- 
vant to  the  king  of  England,  who  granted  him  a  pension  of  three 
hundred  pounds  sterling  a-year,  and  assigned  the  payment  of  it  on 
his  chest  at  Bruges.  He  remained  with  the  king  at  the  siege  of 
Calais,  until  the  town  was  won,  as  you  will  hear  related. 


CHAPTER   CXLI. 

THE   ENSLISH   OONQtJER  LA  ROOHE.D'ERRIEN,t  TO  WHICH  PLACE  THE  LORD 
CHARLES  OF  BLOIS  LAYS  SIESE. 

I  HAVE  abstained  a  long  time  from  speaking  of  the  lord  Charles  of 
Blois,  at  that  time  didte  of  Brittany,  and  of  the  countess  of  MonU 
fort ;  but  it  has  been  occasioned  by  the  truce  agreed  to  before  Vaimes, 
which  was  strictly  observed:  each  party,  during  that  time,  kept 
peaceably  all  that  they  had  gained.  As  soon  as  the  truce  was  ex- 
pired, the  war  was  renewed  with  vigor.  The  king  of  England  had 
sent  into  Brittany  sir  Thomas  Daggeworth§  and  sir  Jolin  Hartwell ; 
and  they  had  quitted  the  siege  of  Calais  with  two  hundred  men-at 
arms  and  four  hundred  archers.  The  countess  of  Montfort  remained 
in  the  town  of  Hennebon ;  and  she  had  with  her  sir  Taneguy  du 
Chiltel,  a  knight  from  lower  Brittany.  The  English  and  Bretons 
made  frequent  attacks  upon  the  lord  Charles's  party,  and  with  various 
success ;  but  the  country  was  completely  ruined  and  destroyed  by 
these  men-at-arms,  and  the  poor  people  paid  dearly  for  it. 

Three  knights  one  day  set  out  to  besiege  a  town  called  la  Rochc- 
d'errien :  they  had  collected  a  number  of  men-at-arms  on  horseback, 
and  foot  soldiers,  and  made  some  violent  attacks  upon  the  town ; 
but  it  was  so  well  defended,  that  the  English  could  not  gain  any 
advantage.  The  captain  of  the  garrison  for  lord  Charles  was  Tassarl 
de  Guines,||  but  three  parts  of  the  inhabitants  were  more  attached  to 
the  English  than  to  the  French ;  so  they  arrested  sir  Tassart,  and 
declared  they  would  murder  him,  if  he  would  not  join  them  in  sur- 
rendering the  place  to  the  English.  Upon  this.  Tie  said  he  would 
comply  with  whatever  they  wished :  they  then  let  him  go,  and  ad- 
vanced toward  the  English  army,  whom  they  admitted  into  their 
town.  Sir  Tassart  was  continued  as  before,  governor  of  it.  When 
the  English  returned  to  Hennebon,  they  left  with  him  a  suiEciency 
of  men-at-arms  and  archers,  to  defend  the  town  and  castle.  Lord 
Charles  when  he  heard  this,  swore  things  should  not  go  on  thus. 
He  summoned  all  his  partisans  in  Brittany  and  Normandy,  and  as. 
sembled  in  the  city  of  Nantes  sixteen  hundred-  men  in  armor,  and 
twelve  thousand  foot  soldiers.  There  might  be  four  hundred  knights 
and  twenty-three  bannerets,  who  all  came  to  lay  siege  to  'a  Roche- 
d'errien.  They  brought  with  them  large  engines,  which  threw  stones 
into  the  town  day  and  night,  and  much  annoyed  the  inhabitants. 
The  townsmen  sent  ofi"  messengers  to  inform  the  countess  what  was 
going  forward ;  as  she  had  promised  them  assistance,  if  they  should 
be  besieged.  Upon  this,  the  countess  sent  everywhere  that  she  could 
think  likely  to  procure  men,  and  in  a  short  time  collected  a  thousana 
men  in  armor,  and  eight  thousand  foot  soldiers,  which  she  put  under 
the  command  of  the  threeH  knights  before  mentioned.  These  knights 
declared  that  they  would  either  raise  the  siege  of  la  Roche-d'eriien, 
or  perish  in  the  attempt;  and,  taking  the  field,  they  advanced  very 
near  to  the  army  of  lord  Charles :  they  took  up  their  quarters  on  the 
banks  of  a  river,  with  the  intention  of  fighting  the  next  day.  About 
midnight  sir  Thomas  Dagworth  and  sir  .lohn  Hartwell  armed  one  half 
of  their  people,  and,  setting  ofl'  in  silence,  fell  upon  one  of  the  wings 
of  lord  Charles's  army,  and  slew  a  great  number  of  his  men.  They 
remained  in  this  action  so  long,  that  the  whole  army  was  roused  and 
armed ;  they  could  not  therefore  retreat,  without  encountering  the 
whole  of  the  lord  Charles's  force.  They  were  suiTOunded,  and  so 
sharply  dealt  with  that  they  could  not  withstand  the  powers  of  the 

*  Lord  Robert  de  Namur  was  Froissarl's  great  patron ;  and  to  him  we  are  hidebted     ,   ,   ,  , 
for  this  history,  as  he  himself  mentions  in  his  preface.    He  was  creuted  a  knight  of  tlin 
garter,  in  Richard  LI.'b  reign,  and  is  the  85lh  knight  of  that  order.    See  A«hraole'«  Hit 
tory  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter. 

t  Lord  Berners  says,  "at  the  holy  sepidchre-  '—Ed. 

X  A  town  in  Brittany,  about  two  leagues  from  Treguier,  near  Gumgamp. 

§  Sir  Thomas  Daggeworth  was  appointed  commander  in  Brittany,  by  writ  ol  pnvj 
seal,  dated  Reading,  January  10, 1347.— Fcedera. 

II  Tlie  historian  of  Brittany  seems  to  tliink  tliis  person  should  be  Richard  Tousctint. 

%  From  what  follows,  one  may  suppose  tliese  three  knights  were  sir  Thomas  Oag- 
woith,  sir  John  Hartwell,  sir  Taneguy  du  Chatel. 
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French.  Sir  Thomas  Dagwprth  was  taken  prisoner,  after  having 
been  severely  wounded.  Sir  John  Hartwell  escaped  as  well  as  he 
was  able,  with  all  that  he  could  bring  off  with  him,  by  making  for  the 
river.  He  related  to  sir  Taneguy  du  Chatel  the  ill  success  of  their 
attack ;  and  they  held  a  council,  whether  they  ought  not  to  return  to 
Hennebon  • 


CHAPTER    CXLII. 

THK   COMBAT  OP  LA    ROCHE-D'EKRIEir,  WHEKE   THE    LORD  CHARLES    OF 
BLOIS   IS    MADE   PKISONEK. 

At  the  time  they  were  holding  this  council,  whether  to  decamp  or 
not,  there  came  to  them  a  knight  from  the  countess,  called  Gamier, 
lord  of  Cadoudal,  with  a  hundred  men-at-arms,  who  had  been  pre- 


COBBAT  OF  LA  ROCHK-D'IKBIKN.     LoED  CHARLES  OF  BlOIS  TAKEN  PRIB0._1-1    1  1        MS.  Froissart  of  the  15th  century . 


iffcnted  from  coming  sooner.  When  he  was  informed  of  the  resolu- 
tion they  were  about  to  take  of  returning,  "  Oh  come,"  said  he,  "  arm 
yourselves  quickly,  and  mount  your  horses ;  and  he  that  has  no  horse, 
let  him  follow  on  foot ;  for  we  will  go  and  look  once  more  at  our 
enemies,  who  are  now  so  elated  that  we  shall  be  sure  to  conquer 
them."  Those  that  had  horses  soon  got  themselves  in  readiness, 
and  set  out,  and  the  foot  followed  them  ;  so  that,  about  sunrise,  they 
came  upon  the  army  of  'he  lord  Charles,  which  they  found  wrapped 
ap  in  sleep,  for  they  did  not  imagine  they  should  have  any  more  dis- 
turbance. The  English  and  Bretons  began  immediately  to  cut  down 
and  destroy  tents  and  pavilions,  and  to  slay  all  those  whom  they  had 
thus  surprised ;  for  they  had  thought  themselves  so  secure,  they  had 
not  set  any  watch.  Thus  were  those  of  the  party  of  lord  Charles 
defeated,  and  all  the  barons  of  Normandy  and  Brittany  that  were 
with  him  taken  prisoners  that  night.  The  siege  of  la  Roche-d'orrien 
was  raised,  and  lord  Charles  conducted  to  Hennebon.  Nevertheless 
the  towns  and  fortresses  that  he  had  before  gained,  still  held  out  for 
dim ;  for  his  wife,  who  called  herself  duchess  of  Brittany,  undertook 
most  cheerfully  to  continue  the  war. 

*  Our  historians  relate  this  nffkir  diiTerently.  See  Duedale's  Baronage.  Sir  Thoinas 
Dagworth  was  not  made  prisoner,  nor  wounded ;  lie  was  the  person  who  advised  the 
second  attack,  not  tlie  lord  of  Cadoudal,  as  li-roissart  relates.  Tlie  king,  for  his  sood 
conduct,  made  him  his  lieutenant-general  of  the  duchy  of  Brittany;  and  the  ensiiine 
year  he  was  called  up  to  the  house  of  peers. 

In  the  Histoire  de  Bretagne,  so  often  quoted,  the  account  of  these  engagements  is  very 
different,  and  in  part  not  very  much  to  tlie  honor  of  sir  Thotnas  Dagwrlh.  if  tlie  facts 
be  true    Vol.  i.  on.  762.  277 


CHAPTER   CXLIII. 

the    king    of  FRANCE    COLLECTS  A  G-REAT    ARMY  TO   RAISE   THE   SIEGE  ■^» 
CALAIS. 

KiMG  Philip  of  France,  who  felt  that  his  subjects  in  Calais  must 
be  severely  oppressed,  commanded  all  the  knights  and  squires  of  his 
realm  to  rendezvous  at  Amiens,  or  near  that  town,  on  the  feast  of 
Whitsuntide.  No  one  dared  to  disobey  this  order,  but  all  were  punc 
tual  in  being  there  at  the  appointed  time.  King  Philip  kept  a  solemn 
court  at  Amiens,  at  which  were  present  the  duke  of  Normandy  his 
eldest  son,  the  duke  of  Orleans  his  youngest  son,  Eudes  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, the  duke  of  Bourbon,  the  earl  of  Foix,  the  lord  Lewis  ot 
Savoy,  the  lord  John  of  Hainault,  the  earls  of  Armagnac,  Valentinois, 
Forfits,  and  a  great  many  other  earls,  barons  and  knights.  When 
all  these  noblemen  were  assembled  in  Amiens,  they  held  many 
councils.     The  king  of  France  was  very  anxious  to  have  a  free 

passage  through  Flanders, 
that  he  might  send  through 
it  a  part  of  his  army  by 
way  of  Gravelines,  to  rein- 
force the  garrison  of  Calais, 
and  to  attack  and  fight  wit!i 
the  English  on  that  side  i,l 
the  town.  He  sent,  tlierc 
fore,  a  very  magnificent 
embassy  into  Flanders,  to 
treat  with  the  Flemings  on 
this  subject:  but  the  kina 
of  England  had  so  many 
friends  there,  that  they 
would  not  grant  him  his 
request.  The  king  upon 
this  said,  he  would  then  ad 
vance  as  far  as  Boulogne. 

The  king  of  England, 
who  found  he  could  no) 
conquer  Calais  but  by  fam- 
ine, ordered  a  large  castle 
to  be  constructed  of  strong 
timbeis,  in  order  to  shut 
up  the  communication  with 
the  sea  ;  and  he  directed  it 
to  be  built  and  embattled 
in  such  a  manner  that  it 
could  iKit  he  destroyed.  He 
placed  it  between  the  town 
and  the  .'■;t;ii,  and  fortified  it 
with  all  ^i;its  of  warlike  in- 
stiiinient--,*  iijid  garrisoned 
!i  with  I'wiiy  nien-at-arnis 
and  lw(j  Inii'dred  archers, 
v\-liu  |^Li!ii-deii  the  harbor 
and  purl  of  Calais  su 
closely,  tlu;l  nothing  could 
go  out  or  come  into  the 
town,  ,withoi;t  being  sunk 
or  ttiken.  By  this  metiiii; 
he  more  soirly  aggrieved 
the  Culesiiiiis  than  by  atiy. 
thing  he  had  hitherto  done, 
and  sooner  brt. light  famine 
among  them.  About  this 
time,  the  king  of  England  was  so  active  among  the  Flemings  (with 
whom,  as  you  have  just  heard,  the  king  of  France  wanted  to  make 
a  treaty,)  that  they,  to  the  amount  of  a  hundred  thousand  men,  marchet 
out  of  Flanders,  and  laid  siege  to  the  town  of  Aire  :t  they  then  burnt 
all  the  country  round  it,  as  far  as  St.  Venant,  Mourville  la  Gorgt, 
Estelly  le  Ventre,  and  a  tract  of  country  round  Loo,  and  even  as  far 
as  the  gates  of  St.  Oinert  and  Terouenne.^ 

The  king  of  France  took  up  his  quarters  at  Arras.||  He  sent  a 
large  body  of  men  to  strengthen  his  garrisons  in  Artois,  and  in  par 
ticular  sir  Charles  d'Espagne,  his  constable,  to  St.  Omer ;  for  the  ean 
of  Eu  and  of  Guines,  who  had  been  constable,  was  a  prisoner,  as  1 
have  before  related,  in  England.  The  Flemings  kept  advancing  into 
the  country,  and  gave  the  French  employment  enough  before  they 
retreated.  When  the  Flemings  were  returned,  after  having  made 
themselves  well  acquainted  with  the  parts  about  Loo,11  the  king  of 
France  and  his  army  left  Arras,  and  came  to  Hesdin  :**  the  arm> 
and  baggage  occupied  three  leagues  of  country.  When  the  king 
had  rested  one  day  at  Hesdin,  he  advanced  the  next  day  to  Blangy,t-t 
where  he  halted,  in  order  to  consider  whither  he  should  march  next 


*  "  Springalles,  bombardes,  bows  and  other  artillery."— Lord  Berhers. 

t  A  strong  town  in  Artois,  generality  of  Amiens,  fourteen  leagues  from  Calili 

t  A  strong  mwii  in  Artois,  ten  leagues  froni  Calais. 

5  An  ancient  town  in  Artois,  destroyed  by  Charles  V.  1553. 

II  A  strong  city  ui  Artois,  twenty-seven  leagues  from  Calais. 

t  Loo— a  town  to  the  south  of  Furnes, 

»*  A  strung  town  in  Artois.  diocese  of  An  is,  thirteen  leagues  dtsUinl  Itom 

' '  Village  in  Artois,  bailiwick  of  St.  Pol. 
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He  waa  advised  to  niaKe  for  that  part  of  the  country  called  la  Belune, 
and  accordingly  began  his  march  thither,  his  aimy  following,  which 
amounted,  including  men  of  all  descriptions,  to  two  hundred  thou. 
Band.  The  king  and  his  army  passed  through  the  country  of  Fau. 
kenberg,*  and  came  straight  to  the  hill  of  Sangate,t  between  Calais 
and  Wissant:  they  marched  armed,  with  banners  flying,  by  moon, 
light;  so  that  it  was  a  beautiful  sight  to  see  their  gallant  army. 
When  thoije  in  Calais  perceived  them,  from  the  walls,  pitching  their 
tents,  they  thought  it  had  been  a  new  siegi . 


CHAPTER    CXLIV. 

THE  KING  OF  EN&LANB  GUARDS  ALL  THE  PASSES    KOUND  CALAIS,  SO   THAT 
THE    KING    OF    FRANCE    CANNOT    APPROACH    TO    RAISE    THE    SIEGE. 

I  WILL  now  relate  what  the  king  of  England  had  done,  and  was 
doing,  when  he  saw  with  what  a  prodigious  force  the  king  of  France 
was  come  to  raise  the  siege  of  Calais,  which  had  cost  him  so  much 
money  and  labor.  He  knew  that  the  town  was  so  nearly  famished, 
that  it  could  hold  out  but  a  very  short  time  :  therefore  it  would  have 
sorely  hurt  him  to  have  been  forced  at  that  time  to  raise  it.  He 
considered,  that  the  French  could  neither  approach  his  army  nor  the 
town  of  Calais  but  by  two  roads ;  the  one  by  the  downs  along  the 
sea.shore ;  the  other  higher  up  the  country,  which  however  was  full 
of  ditches  and  bogs ;  and  there  was  but  one  bridge,  called  the  bridge 
of  NieuUet,  by  which  they  could  be  crossed.  He  posted,  therefore, 
his  fleet  along  the  shore,  as  near  as  he  could  to  the  downs,  and.  pro. 
vided  it  with  plenty  of  every  warlike  engine ; }  so  that  the  French 
could  not  pass  that  way.  He  sent  the  earl  of  Derby,  with  a  sufficient 
force  of  men-at-arms  and  archers,  to  guard  the  bridge  of  Nieullet. 
The  French,  therefore,  were  prevented  from  advancing  thither,  unless 
they  attempted  crossing  the  marshes  between  Sangate  and  the  sea, 
which  were  impassable.  There  was  also,  nearer  to  Calais,  a  high 
tower,  which  was  guarded  by  thirty  archers  from  England ;  and  they 
had  fortified  it  with  double  ditches,  as  a  stronger  defence  of  the  pas. 
sage  over  the  downs.  When  the  French  had  taken  up  their  quarters 
on  the  hill  of  Sangate,  those  from  Tournay,  who  might  amount  to 
about  fifteen  hundred  men,  advanced  toward  this  tower :  the  garrison 
shot  at  them,  and  wounded  some ,  but  the  men  of  Tournay  crossed 
the  ditches,  and  reached  the  foot  of  the  tower  with  pick.axes  and 
bars.  The  engagement  was  then  very  sharp,  and  many  of  the 
Tournaymen  were  killed  and  wounded ;  but,  in  the  end,  the  tower 
was  taken  and  thrown  down,  and  all  that  were  within  it  put  to  the 
iword. 

The  king  of  France  sent  his  two  marshals,  the  lords  of  Beaujeu 
and  the  lord  of  St.  Venant,  to  examine  the  country,  and  see  where 
the  army  could  pass,  in  order  to  fight  with  the  English ;  but,  after 
they  had  well  examined  all  the  passes,  they  returned  and  told  the 
Iting  there  was  not  any  possibility  of  doing  it,  but  with  Infinite  loss 
of  men.  Things  remained  in  this  state  that  day  and  the  following 
night ;  but  on  the  morrow,  after  the  king  of  France  had  heard  mass, 
he  sent  to  the  king  of  England  the  lord  Geoffry  de  Chargny,  the 
lord  Eustace  de  Ribeaumont,  sir  Guy  de  Nes'le,  and  the  lord  of 
Beaujeu,  who,  as  they  rode  along,  observed  how  strongly  all  the 
passes  were  guarded :  they  were  allowed  to  proceed  freely,  for  so 
the  king  of  England  had  ordered,  and  praised  veiy  much  the  dispo. 
sitlons  of  the  earl  of  Derby,  who  was  posted  at  the  bridge  of  Nieullet, 
over  which  they  passed.  They  rode  on  until  they  came  where  the 
king  was,  whom  they  found  surrounded  by  his  barons  and  knights : 
they  all  four  dismounted,  and  advanced  toward  the  king,  with  many 
reverences;  then  the  lord  Eustace  de  Ribeaumont  said,  "  Sir,  the 
king  of  France  informs  you  through  us,  that  he  is  come  to  the  hill 
of  Sangate,  in  order  to  give  you  battle ;  but  he  cannot  find  any  means 
of  approaching  you :  he  therefore  wishes  you  would  assemble  your 
council,  and  he  will  send  some  of  his,  that  they  may  confer  together, 
and  fix  upon  a  spot  where  a  general  combat  may  take  place."  The 
king  of  England  was  advised  to  make  his  answer  as  follows:  "Gen. 
tlemen,  I  perfectly  understand  the  request  you  liave  made  me  from 
aiy  adversary,  who  wrongfully  keeps  possession  of  my  inheritance, 
which  weighs  much  upon  me.  You  will  therefore  tell  him  from  me, 
i(  you  please,  that  I  have  been  on  this  spot  near  a  twelvemonth: 
this  he  was  well  informed  of,  and,  had  he  chosen  it,  might  have  come 
here  sooner ;  but  he  has  allowed  me  to  remain  so  long,  that  I  have 
expended  very  large  sums  of  money,  and  have  done  so  much  that  I 
must  be  master  of  Calais  in  a  very  short  time :  I  am  not  therefore 
inclined,  in  the  smallest  degree,  to  comply  with  his  request,  or  to 
gratify  his  convenience,  or  to  abandon  what  I  have  gained,  or  what 
I  have  been  so  anxious  to  conquer.  If,  therefore,  neither  he  nor  his 
army  can  pass  this  way,  he  must  seek  out  some  other  road."§  The 
four  noblemen  then  returned,  and  were  escorted  as  far  as  the  bridge 
of  Nieullet,  and  related  to  the  king  of  France  the  king  of  England's 
answer. 

While  the  king  of  France  was  devising  means  to  fight  with  the 


*  A  village  in  Artois,  hailiwick  of  Aire. 

t  A  villnge  in  Picnrdy,  government  of  Calais.  ^ 

f  fiomljardea,  crossljowes,  arcliera,  springalles,  and  otlier  artillery."— L.  Bkrnkrs. 

§  By  a  letter  from  Edward  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  which  is  at  length  in 
Avesbury,  pp.  162,  &.C.  hj  snys  Ac  accepted  this  challenge,  but  that  the  enemy  varied  in 
nic  terms  of  acceptance,  so  that  they  could  not  agree :  and  that  th^  French,  s&tiiDg  fire 
to  tli^ir  tents,  -in  off  with  precipitation,  as  if  they  had  been  defeated. 


English,  two  cardinals,  from  Pope  Clement,  ariived  as  embaasadorb 
In  the  camp.  Immediately  on  their  arrival,  they  visited  each  army, 
and  exerted  themselves  so  much  that  they  procured  a  sort  of  truce ; 
during  which  time,  four  lords  of  each  party  were  to  meet,  and  en. 
deavor  to  form  a  peace.  On  the  part  of  the  king  of  France,  were 
nominated  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  the  lord 
Lewis  of  Savoy,  and  sir  John  of  Halnault.  The  English  commis. 
sloners  were,  the  earl  of  Derby,  the  earl  of  Northampton,  lord  Regi. 
nald  Cobham,  and  sir  Walter  Manny.*  The  two  cardinals  were  the 
most  active  persons  in  this  business,  going  backward  and  forward 
from  one  army  to  the  other.  These  commissioners  were  three  days 
together ;  and  various  propositions  for  peace  \yere  brought  forward, 
tliough  none  took  effect.  During  which  time  the  king  of  England 
was  strengthening  his  army,  and  making  wide  and  deep  ditches  on 
the  downs,  to  prevent  the  French  from  surprising  him.  When  these 
three  days  were  passed  without  any  treaty  being  effected,  the  two 
cardinals  went  to  St.  Omer.  The  king  of  France,  perceiving  he 
could  not  in  any  way  succeed,  decamped  on  the  morrow,  and  took 
the  road  to  Amiens,  where  he  disbanded  all  his  troops,  the  men.aU 
arms,  as  well  as  those  sent  from  the  different  towns.  When  the 
Calesians  saw  them  depart,  it  gave  them  great  grief.  Some  of  the 
English  fell  on  their  rear,  and  captured  horses,  and  wagons  laden 
with  wine  and  other  things,  as  well  as  some  prisoners ;  all  which 
thSy  brought  to  their  camp  before  Calais. 


CHAPTER    CXLV. 

THE  TOWN  OF  CALAIS  SDRREKHERS  TO  THE  KINO  OF  ENGLAND. 

After  the  departure  of  the  king  of  France,  with  his  army,  from 
the  hill  of  Sangate,  the  Calesians  saw  clearly  that  all  hopes  of  succor 
were  at  an  end ;  which  occasioned  them  so  much  sorrow  and  dis. 
tress,  that  the  hardiest  could  scarcely  support  it.  They  entreated, 
therefore,  most  earnestly,  the  lord  John  de  Vienne,  their  governor, 
to  mount  upon  the  battlements,  and  make  a  sign  that  he  wished  to 
hold  a  parley.  The  king  of  England,  upon  hearing  this,  sent  to  him 
sir  Walter  Manny  and  lord  Basset.  When  they  were  come  near, 
the  lord  de  Vienne  said  to  them,  "  Dear  gentlemen,  you  who  are  very 
valiant  knights,  know  that  the  king  of  France,  whose  subjects  we 
are,  has  sent  us  hither  to  defend  this  town  and  castle  from  all  harm 
and  damage :  this  we  have  done  to  the  best  of  our  abilities.  Ail 
hopes  of  help  have  now  left  us,  so  that  we  are  most  exceedingly 
straitened ;  and  if  the  gallant  king,  your  lord,  have  not  pity  upon  U!-, 
we  must  perish  with  hunger.t  I  therefore  entreat,  that  you  would 
beg  of  him  to  have  compassion  on  us,  and  to  have  the  goodness  to 
allow  us  to  depart  in  the  state  we  are  in,  and  that  he  will  be  satisfied 
with  having  possession  of  the  town  and  castle,  with  all  that  is  within 
them,  as  he  will  find  therein  riches  enough  to  content  him."  To 
this  sir  Walter  Manny  replied :  "John,  we  are  not  ignorant  of  what 
the  liing  our  lord's  intentions  are ;  for  he  has  told  them  to  us :  know 
then,  that  it  is  not  his  pleasure  you  should  get  off  so ;  for  he  is  re. 
solved  that  you  surrender  yourselves  solely  to  his  will,  to  allow  those 
whom  he  pleases  flieir  ransom,  or  to  put  them  to  death ;  for  the 
Calesians  have  done  him  so  much  mischief,  and  have,  by  their  ob. 
stinate  defence,  cost  him  so  many  lives  and  so  much  money,  that  he 
Is  mightily  enraged."  The  lord  de  Vienne  answered:  "  These  con. 
ditibns  are  *oo  hard  for  us.  We  are  but  a  small  number  of  knights 
and  squires,  who  have  loyally  served  our  lord  and  master,  as  you 
would  have  done,  and  have  suffered  much  ill  and  disquiet ;  l>ut  we 
will  endure  more  than  any  miin  ever  did  in  a  similar  situation,  before 
we  consent  that  the  smallest  boy  in  the  town  should  fare  worse  than 
the  best.  I  therefore  once  more  entreat  you,  out  of  compassion,  to 
return  to  the  king  of  England,  and  beg  of  him  to  have  pity  on  us; 
he  will,  I  trust,  grant  you  this  favor ;  for  I  have  such  an  opinion  ol 
his  gallantry  as  to  hope,  that,  through  God's  mercy,  he  will  alter  his 
mind."  The  two  lords  retured  to  the  king,  and  related  what  had 
passed.  The  king  said  he  had  no  intentions  of  complying  with  the 
request,  but  should  Insist  that  they  suiTcndered  themselves  uncondi- 
tionally to  his  will.  Sir  Walter  replied :  "  My  lord,  you  may  be  to 
blame  in  this,  as  you  will  set  us  a  very  bad  example  ;  for  If  you  order 
us  to  go  to  any  of  your  castles,  we  shall  not  obey  you  so  cheerfully, 
if  you  put  these  people  to  death ;  for  they  will  retaliate  upon  us,  in 
a  similar  case."  Many  barons  who  were  then  present  supported  this 
opinion.  Upon  which  the  king  rep'iod  :  "  Gentlemeji,  I  am  not  so 
obstinate  as  to  hold  my  opinion  alone  against  you  all :  sir  Walter, 
you  will  inform  the  governor  of  Calais,  that  the  only  grace  he  must 
expect  from  me  is,  that  six  of  the  principal  citizens  of  Calais  march 
out  of  the  town,  with  bare  heads  and  feet,  with  ropes  around  their 
necks,  and  the  keys  of  the  town  and  castle  in  their  hands.  These 
six  persons  shall  be  at  my  absolute  disposal,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  inhabitants  pardoned." 

Sir  Walter  returned  to  the  lord  de  Vienne,  who  was  waiting  for 
him  on  the  battlements,  and  told  him  all  that  he  had  been  able  to 
gain  from  the  king.     "  I  beg  of  you,"  replied  the  governor,  "  that 

*  The  edition  of  D.  Sauvage  and  lord  Berners,  here  both  term  Sir  Walter  Manny  "  Iha 
Lorde  (Monseigneur)  Gualtier  of  Manny,"  and  it  appears  from  Dugdale  that  he  had  a 
summons  to  parliament  among  the  barons  of  the  realm,  from  the  Sl^t  to  the  44th  of  tiiis 
king's  reign,  inclusive.— Ed. 

*  We  must  ail  lU'e  or  els  enrage  for  famyn."— '.jORD  Bkrnerh 
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Vou  would  be  so  good  as  to  remain  here  a  little,  while  I  go  and  relate 
all  that  has  passed  to  the  townsmen  ;  for,  as  they  have  desired  me  to 
undertake  this,  it  is  but  proper  they  should  know  the  result  of  it." 
Ho  went  to  the  market-place,  and  caused  the  bell  to  be  rung ;  upon 
which  all  the  inhabitants,  men  and  women,  assembled  in  the  town- 
fiall.  He  then  related  to  them  what  he  had  said,  and  the  answers  he 
had  received  ;  and  that  he  could  not  obtain  any  conditions  more 
I'uvorable,  tc  which  they  must  give  a  short  and  immediate  answer. 
This  information  caused  the  greatest  lamentations  and  despair ;  so 
that  the  hardest  heart  would  have  had  compassion  on  them ;  even 
the  lord  de  Vienne  wept  bitterly. 

After  a  short  time,  the  most  wealthy  citizen  of  the  town,  by  name 
Eustace  deSt.  Pierre,  rose  up  and  said  :  "Gentlemen,  both  high  and 
low,  it  would  be  a  very  great  pity  to  suffer  so  many  people  to  die 
through  famine,  if  any  means  could  be  found  to  prevent  it ;  and  it 
would  be  highly  meritorious  in  the  eyes  of  our  Saviour,  if  such  mis. 
cry  could  be  averted.  I  have  such  faith  and  trust  in  finding  grace 
before  God,  if  I  die  to  save  my  townsmen,  that  I  name  myself  as  first 
of  the  six."  When  Eustace  had  done  speaking,  they  all  rose  up 
and  almost  worshipped  him :  many  cast  themselves  at  his  feet  with 
fears  and  groans.  Another  citizen,  very  rich  and  respected,  rose  up 
and  said,  he  would  be  the  second  to  his  companion,  Eustace  ;  his 
name  was  John  Daire.  After  him,  James  Wisant,  who  was  very 
rich  in  merchandise  and  lands,  offered  himself,  as  companion  to  his 
two  cousins  ;  as  did  Peter  Wisant,  his  brother.  Two  others  then 
named  themselves,  which  completed  the  number  demanded  by  the 
king  of  England.  The  lord  John  de  Vienne  then  mounted  a  small 
hackney,  for  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  could  walk,  and  conducted 
them  to  the  gate.  There  was  the  greatest  sorrow  and  lamentation 
all  over  the  town ;  and  in  such  manner  were  they  attended  to  the 
gate,  which  the  governor  ordered  to  be  opened,  and  then  shut  upon 
him  and  the  six  citizens,  whom  he  led  to  the  barriers,  and  said  to 
sir  Walter  Manny,  who  was  there  waiting  for  him,  "  I  deliver  up  to 
you,  as  governor  of  Calais,  vrith  the  consent  of  the  inhabitants,  these 
six  citizens  ;  and  I  swear  to  you  that  they  were,  and  are  at  this  day, 
the  most  wealthy  and  respectable  inhabitants  of  Calais.  I  beg  of 
you,  gentle  sir,  that  you  would  have  the  goodness  to  beseech  the 
king,  that  they  may  not  be  put  to  death."  "  I  cannot  answer  for 
what  the  king  will  do  with  them,"  replied  sir  Walter,  "  but  you 
may  depend  that  I  will  do  all  in  my  power  to  save  them."  The  bar. 
riers  were  opened,  when  these  six  citizens  advanced  toward  the 
pavilion  of  the  king,  and  the  lord  de  Vienne  reentered  the  town. 

When  sir  Walter  Manny  had  presented  these  six  citizens  to  the 

king,  they  fell  upon  their  knees,  and,  with  uplifted  hands,  said, 

"  Most  gallant  king,  see  before  you  six  citizens  of  Calais,  who  have 

been  capital  merchants,  and  who  bring  you  the  keys  of  the  castle 

and  of  the  town.     We  surrender  ourselves  to  your  absolute  will  and 

pleasure,  in  order  to  save  the  remainder  of  the  inhabitants  of  Calais, 

who  have  suffered  much  distress  and  misery.     Condescend,  there. 

fore,  out  of  your  nobleness  of  mind,  to  have  mercy  and  compassion 

upon  us."     All  the  barons,  knights,  and  squires,  that  were  assembled 

there  in  great  numbers,  wept  at  this  sight.     The  king  eyed  them 

with  angry  looks,  (for  he  hated  much  the  people  of  Calais,  for  the 

Etreat  losses  he  had  formerly  suffered  from  them  at  sea,)  and  ordered 

their  heads  to  be  stricken  off.     All  present  entreated  the  king,  that 

he  would  be  more  merciful  to  them,  but  he  would  not  listen  to  them. 

Then  sir  Walter  Manny  said,  "  Ah,  gentle  king,  let  me  beseech  you 

to  restrain  your  anger :  you  have  the  reputation  of  great  nobleness 

of  soul,  do  not  therefore  tarnish  it  by  such  an  act  as  this,  nor  allow 

iuiy  one  to  speak  in  a  disgraceful  manner  of  you.     In  this  instance, 

all  the  world  will  say  you  have  acted  cruelly,  if  you  put  to  death  six 

such  respectable  persons,  who,  of  their  own  free  will,  have  surren. 

dered  themselves  to  your  mercy,  in  order  to  save  theirfellow.citizens.'" 

Upon  this,  the  king  gave  a  wink,  saying,  "  Be  it  so,"  and  ordered 

the  headsman  to  be  sent  for ;  for  that  the  Calesians  had  done  him  so 

much  damage,  it  was  proper  they  should  suffer  for  it.     The  queen 

of  England,  who  at  that  time  was  very  big  with  child,  fell  on   her 

knees,  and  with  tears  said,  "  Ah,  gentle  sir,  since  I  have  crossed  the 

lea  with  great  danger  to  see  you,  I  have  never  asked  you  one  favor : 

now,  I  most  humbly  ask  as  a  gift,  for  the  sake  of  the  Son  of  the 

blessed  Mary,  and  for  your  love  to  me,  that  you  will  be  merciful  to 

:hese  six  men."     The  king  looked  at  her  for  some  time  in  silence, 

and  then  said ;  "  Ah,  lady,  I  wish  that  you  had  been  anywhere  else 

than  here :  you  have  entreated  in  such  a  manner  that  I  cannot  refuse 

you ;  I  therefore  give  them  to  you,  to  do  as  yob  please  with  them." 

The  queen  conducted  the  six  citizens  to  her  apartments,  and  had  the 

halteis  taken  from  round  their  necks,  after  which  she  new  clothed 

them,  and  served  them  with  a  plentiful  dinner  :  she  then  presented 

each  with  six  nobles,  emd  had  them  escorted   out  of  the  camp  in 

safety.* 


CHAPTER    CXLVI. 

THE   KiJfS   OF   ENGLAND   KE-rEOPLE'S    CALAIS. 

Thus  had  the  strong  town  of  Calais  been  besieged  by  king  Edward 
of  England,  as  you  have  heard,  about  St.  John's  day,  in  August,  in 
the  year  1346,  and  surrendered  about  the  end  of  August,  1347. 
The  king,  after  he  had  presented  these  six  citizens  to  the  queen, 
called  to  him  sir  Walter  Manny,  and  his  two  marshals,  the  earls  of 
Warwick  and  Stafford,  and  said  to  them,  "  My  lords,  here  are  the 
keys  of  the  town  and  castle  of  Calais:  go  and  .take  possession  ol' 
them.  You  will  put  into  prison  the  knights  you  may  find  there  :  bu* 
you  will  send  out  of  the  town  all  the  other  inhabitants,  and  aU  sol 
diers  that  may  have  come  there  to  serve  for  pay ;  as  I  am  resolved  tc 
re.people  the  town  with  English  alone."  These  three  noblemen, 
with  only  one  hundred  men,  went  and  took  possession  of  Calais,  anj 
from  the  gates  sent  to  prison  the  lord  John  de  Surie,  the  lord  John 
de  Vienne,  the  lord  John  de  Bellebourne,  and  other  knights.  They 
then  ordered  every  sort  of  arms  to  be  brought  and  piled  in  a  heap 
in  the  markeUplace.  They  sent  out  of  the  town  all  rank^  of  people, 
retaining  only  one  priest,  and  two  other  old  men,  that  were  well 
acquainted  with  the  customs  and  usages  of  Calais,  in  order  to  point 
out  the  different  properties,  and  gave  directions  for  the  castle  to  bo 
prepared  for  lodging  the  king  and  queen,  and  different  h6tels  for  their 
attendants.  When  this  had  been  done,  the  king  and  queen  mounted 
their  steeds,  and  rode  toward  the  town,  which  they  entered  at  the 
soimd  of  tnmipets,  drums,  and  all  sorts  of  warlike  instruments.* 
The  king  remained  in  it  until  the  queen  was  brought  to  bed  of  s. 
daughter,  called  Margaret.t 

The  king  gave  to  sir  Walter  Manny,  lord  Stafford,  lord  Waiwick, 
sir  Bartholomew  Burghersh,  and  other  knights,  very  handsome  houses 
in  Calais,  that  they  might  re.people  it :  and  his  intentions  were,  to 
send  thither,  on  his  return  to  England,  thirty.six  substantial  citizens, 
with  all  their  wealth,  and  to  exert  himself  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  should  be  wholly  English  :  which  he  after. 
wards  accomplished.  The  new  town  and  fortifications,  which  had 
been  built  before  Calais,  were  destroyed,  as  well  as  the  castle  upon 
the  harbor,  and  the  great  boom  which  was  thrown  across  was  brought 
into  the  town.  The  king  posted  different  persons  to  guard  the  gates, 
walls  and  towers  of  the  town  ;  and  what  had  been  damaged  he  got 
repaired,  which,  however,  was  not  soon  done.  The  lord  John  de 
Vienne  and  his  companions  were  sent  to  England  ;  they  remained 
in  London  about  half  a  year,  and  then  were  ransomed.  In  my  opin. 
ion,  it  was  a  melancholy  thing  for  the  inhabitants  of  both  sexes  of 
the  towm  of  Calais,  thus  to  be  sent  abroad,  with  their  children,  froii. 
their  inheritances,  leaving  everything  behind ;  for  they  were  not 


*"Froisaart  alone  among  his  contemporaries  relates  this  remarkable  fact:  and  llie 
tlmplicity  of  his  style  may  give  even  to  fable  the  appearance  of  trutli.  Edward  was 
generous:  he  is  here  represented  as  a  ferocious  conqueror,  whom  love  alone  could 
sullen,  and  who  obt-Mnately  persists  to  punish  a  courage  which  he  ought  to  have  es- 
tdcmed.  The  action  of  tliese  six  men.  thus  devoting  themselves  for  their  fellow  citi- 
zens was  sufficiently  great  to  have  been  trumpeted  through  all  France  by  tlie  thousand 
and  thouiand  voices  of  Fame.  This  action,  however,  brilliant  as  it  was,  and  whtoa 
the  wretches  driven  out  of  Calais  would  have  spoken  of  everywhere,  was  unknown  ill 
llic  capital.  If  it  had  been  otherwise,  the  Chronicle  of  St.  Denis,  and  other  histories  of 
the  time,  would  not  have  been  silent  on  the  sulijo.-t  ■  and  yet  not  one  mentions  it.  Aves- 
1)0..^-  .. .  r„..i.-^i,,T,nn  rtnii  contRmnorary   who  i  very  particular  as  to  all  the  circum- 


stances of  the  siege  of  Calais,  is  equally  silent.  Villani  alone  goes  even  beyond  Froissart ' 
for  he  says,  that  Edward  intended  to  hang  all  the  citizens  of  Calais;  and  he  adds,  they 
were  all  forced  to  abandon  the  town  naked,  all  but  their  shirts.  This  falsehood  should 
render  the  other  parts  of  his  recital  doubtful.  Froissart,  an  historian  and  poet,  and  who 
has  too  oflenexpandedover  history  the  privileges  of  poetry,  has  only  emhruidei'ed  a 
little  what  truth  offered  him.  When  the  Calesians  saw  the  retreat  of  Philip,  they  slrurlt 
the  flag  which  was  flying  on  the  great  tower :  John  de  Vienne  ordered  the  gates  to  be 
opened,  and  left  tlie  town  mounted  on  a  small  hackney,  for  he  had  been  wounded.  'J'lie 
warriors  who  accompanied  him  held  their  swords  pointed  to  the  ground  ;  and  many  of 
the  citizens  followed  with  halters  round  their  necks,  and  with  their  heads  and  feet  biire. 
Edward  kept,  as  prisoners,  the  governor,  fifleen  knights,  and  some  citizens ;  but  he  did 
not  send  them  to  Bngland,  until  he  had  loaded  them  with  presents  :  he  hastened  to  dis- 
tribute food  among  the  inhabitants  who  had  remained  in  the  town.  We  only  see.  in  all 
these  circumstances,  the  humiliation  of  the  inhabitants,  wishing  by  it  to  affect  the  con 
queror,  and  the  generosity  of  the  prince. 

"Froissart  supposes  that  the  queen  of  England  was  melted  into  tears  at  the  fate  ot 
these  citizens,  condemned  by  her  husband,  and  that  she  humbled  herself  so  as  to  casL 
herself  at  the  feet  of  the  inflexible  conqueror  to  obtain  their  pardon ;  and  we  see,  some 
days  afterwards,  this  queen,  so  generous,  obtain,  for  her  own  profit,  the  confiscation  of 
the  houses  of  this  John  Daire,  whose  lite,  it  is  said,  she  saved.  On  the  other  hand,  Ed- 
ward is  described  as  obstinately  bent  on  having  tlie  venerable  Eustace  de  St.  Pierre  be 
headed;  and  we  see,  shortly  after,  this  same  Eustace  de  St.  Pierre  overwiielmed,  as  i' 
were,  with  gifb.  The  conqueror  gives  him  houses,  considerable  pensions,  and  even 
deigns  to  express  himself,  that  he  only  grants  tliese  fitst  favoni  until  he  shall  have  more 
amply  provided  for  him :  they  are  recompenses  bj  which  he  acknowledges  beforehand 
tlie  services  tliis  citizen  may  render  him,  either  by  keeping  good  order  in  the  town  of 
Calais,  or  in  watching  over  its  security.  Here  then  is  this  famous  St.  Pierre,  one  day  the 
hero,  and  the  next  the  complaisant  betrayer  of  his  country ;  one  moment  the  object  of 
tlie  revenge  and  cruelty  of  Edward,  Ihi  next  of  his  confidence  and  favor.  The  intercbts 
of  this  prince  forced  him  to  a  necessary  rigor.  He  wished  to  preserve  Calais,  as  it  opened 
to  him  an  entrance  into  France:  and  he  could  not  leave  their  inhabitants  too  much 
attached  to  their  own  country  not  to  hate  its  destroyer.  Those  who  refused  to  swear 
fidelity  to  him  were  obliged  to  quit  the  town,  and  make  room  for  a  new  population 
imported  from  England  ;  and  this  St.  Pierre,  tliis  St.  Pierre  whose  noble  courage  should 
have  rendered  him  the  most  to  be  dreaded,  is  one  of  those  whom  the  conqueror  retains. 
and  who  is  by  him  charged  to  overlook  the  conduct  of  others. 

*'  The  English  monarch  certainly  showed  signs  of  severity.  We  see.  by  the  letter  be 
wrote  to  tlie  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  that  when  Philip,  encamped  near  to  Calais,  bad 
demanded,  as  a  preliminary  of  peace,  that  the  inhabitants  should  have  liberty  to  i|Uit 
the  town  with  tlieir  fortunes,  it  was  refused:  and  when  Edward  granted  to  thehumilia 
tion  of  the  townsmen  what  he  had  refused  to  Philip,  he  only  detained  as  prisoners  some 
of  the  principal  citizens ;  but  detaining  them  as  prisoners  is  very  different  from  having 
them  put  to  death  before  his  eyes.  The  king  of  France  did  not  Ibrsake  the  miserable 
Calesians  when  they  were  driven  out  of  their  town,  but  gave  them  all  the  offices  whi{;h 
were  then  vacant  in  his  realm,  with  powers  to  sell  them,  or  exercise  them  by  deputies. 
He  also  granted  them  landed  or  other  estates  tliat  might  escheat  to  the  crown.  But 
whether  tliese  resources  came  too  late,  or  were  insufficient;  whether  the  nionarcli  met 
with  contradictions  in  these  acts  of  beneficence,  it  is  asserted  that  a  great  number  of 
the  Calesians  were  reduced  to  beggary." 

Im  Prance  soii^  les  cinQ  Premiers  f  a/y»j 
par  M.  Levesque,  pp  518.  &c. 

*  "Trumpets,  tabours,  nakqiiayres  and  homes."— Lord  Bkrners. 

f  Margaret  of  Calais  was  married  to  the  lord  John  Hastings,  earl  of  Pembroke  but 
died  before  her  husband,  without  issue.— Barnes. 
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nllowed  to  cany  off  siny  of  their  furniture  or  wealth ;  and  they  re- 
ceived no  assistance  from  the  king  of  France,  for  whom  they  had 
lost  their  all.  They  did,  however,  as  well  as  they  were  able ;  and 
the  greater  part  went  to  St.  Omer.* 

The  cardinal  Guy  de  Boulogne,  who  was  come  into  France  as 
embassador,  and  was  with  his  cousin  king  Philip  in  the  city  of 
Amiens,  labored  so  earnestly,  that  he  obtained  a  truce  between  the 
two  kings  and  their  adherents,  which  was  to  last  for  two  years. 
This  truce  was  agreed  to  by  all  parties  except  the  rivals  for  the  duchy 
of  Brittany  ;  but  there  the  two  Jadies  carried  on  the  war  against  each 
other.  The  king  and  queen  rfc»urned  to  England  ;  and  sir  Aymery 
de  Pavie  was  appointed  governor  of  the  castle  of  Calais :  he  was  a 
native  of  Lombardy,  and  had  been  much  promoted  by  the  king.t 
The  king  sent  the  thirty.six  substantial  citizens,  with  their  wives  and 
families,  to  Calais  :  their  number  increased  daily ;  for  he  multiplied 
and  enlarged  their  privileges  so  much,  that  many  were  eager  to  go 
there,  in  order  to  gain  fortunes.t 

Aoout  tnis  time  the  lord  Charles  of  Blois,  who  called  himself  the 
duke  of  Brittany,  was  brought  prisoner  to  London.  He  was  sent  to 
the  Tower,  but  not  as  a  close  prisoner,  where  the  king  of  Scotland 
and  the  earl  of  Moray  were  also  confined.  He  did  not,  however, 
long  remain  there,  but  at  the  entreaties  of  the  queen  of  England,  to 
whom  ho  was  cousin-german,  was  sot  at  liberty  on  his  parole,  and 
rode  all  over  London  wherever  he  pleased ;  but  he  was  not  permitted 
to  lie  a  night  out  of  the  Tower,  except  it  was  in  such  places  where 
the  royal  family  were.§  The  earl  of  Eu  and  Guines  was  also  in 
London  a  prisoner :  he  was  a  very  gallant  knight,  and  so  amiable 
that  he  was  always  well  received  by  the  king,  queen,  barons,  and 
ladies  of  the  court. 


CHAPTER    CXLVII. 

t  ROBBEE,  OF  THE  NAME  OF  BACON,  DOES   MUCH    MISCHIEF  IN  LAHSUEDOC. 

All  this  year  of  the  truce,  the  kings  remained  at  peace.  But 
lord  William  Douglas,  and  the  Scots,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
forest  of  Jedworth,  carried  on  the  war  against  the  English,  wherever 
they  could  meet  with  them.  Those  in  Gascony,  Poitou,  and  Sain, 
tonge,  as  well  French  as  English,  did  not  observe  the  truce  any 
better,  but  conquered  towns  and  castles  from  each  other,  by  force  or 
intrigue,  and  ruined  and  destroyed  the  country  day  and  night. 
There  were  frequently  gallant  deeds  of  arms  performed,  with  alter- 
inte  success. 

Poor  rogues  took  advantage  of  such  times,  and  robbed  both  towns 
ind  castles ;  so  that  some  of  them,  becoming  rich,  constituted  them- 
xilves  captains  of  bands  of  thieves :  there  were  among  them  those 
*orth  forty  thousand  crowns.  Their  .method  Was,  to  mark  out  the 
particular  towns  or  castles,  a  day  or  two's  journey  from  each  other : 
they  then  collected  twenty  or  thirty  robbers,  and,  travelling  through 
by-roads  in  the  night-time,  entered  the  town  or  castle  they  had  fixed 
.511  about  daybreak,  and  set  one  of  the  houses  on  fire.  When  the 
inhabitants  perceived  it,  they  thought  it  had  been  a  body  of  forces 
sent  to  destroy  them,  and  took  to  their  heels  as  fast  as  they  could. || 

*  Wti  subjoin  Lord  Berners' version  of  this  passage;  it  is  mucl)  more  striking  and 
atfecting.  "  We  thynk  it  was  great  l»yte  of  the  burgesses  and  other  men  of  the  towne 
of  Calys  and  women  and  chyldren,  whan  they  were  fayne  Ut  fiirsake  their  houses,  hery- 
L'lges  and  goodos,  and  to  here  away  nothing ;  and  tliey  liad  no  restorement  of  tlie 
frenclie  kyng  for  whose  sake  tliey  lost  all.  The  most  part  of  them  went  to  Saynt 
Omer^."— Ed. 

t  Sir  John  Montgomery  was  appointed  governor  of  the  town  of  Calais,  the  8th  Octo- 
ber. 1847,  by  the  king  at  Calais ;  sir  John  Gattesden  was  at  the  same  time  nominated 
marshal  of  the  town.— RvMSR- 

t  An  ancient  manuscript  gives  the  annexed  establishment  ofthe  army  of  king  Edward 
III.,  in  Normandy  and  before  Calais,  in  the  20th  year  of  his  reign,  with  their  several 
stipends : 

*At  per  diem. 
£.  s.  d. 

My  lord  the  prince... 1   0   0 

Bishop  of  Durham 0    6    8 

13  earls,  each 0    6    8 

44  barons  and  bannerets 0    4    0 

1046  knights 0    2    0 

4022  esquires,  constables,  centenary,  and  leaders 0    1    0 

5104  vintenars  and  archers  on  horseback 0    0    6 

335  pauncenars. 
500  hobblers. 

16,480  foot  archers 0    0    3 

314  masons,  carpenters,  smiths,  engineers,  Lent-makers,  miners,  armorers, 
gunners,  and  artillery-men— some  at  12d.,  lOd.,  6d.,  and  3d.  per  diem. 

4474  Welsh  foot,  of  whom  200  vintenars  at 0    0    4 

The  rest  at 0    0    2 

700  masters,  constables,  mariners,  and  pages. 
906  ships,  barges,  balinger^  and  victiialers. 
Surn  total  for  the  aforesaid  men,  besides  lords,  31,2d4Z. ;  and  fur  some  men  from  Ger- 
jiany  and  France,  who  each  receive  for  tiieir  wages  15  florins  per  month. 

Tile  lum  total  of  the  wages  of  war,  with  tlie  wages  oi  the  marineis,  from  the  4th  day 
of  .Iiine,  in  the  20tii  of  the  said  king  Edward,  to  the  12tli  day  of  October  in  tlie  21st  of 
fhe  same  king,  for  one  year,  131  days,  as  appears  from  the  book  of  particular  accounts 
of  Walter  Wentwaght,  then  treasurer  of  ttie  household,  entitled,  "  Wages  of  War  in 
\iiriiiandy,  France,  and  before  Calais,"  was  127,201/.  2s.  9id.— Grose's  Military 
Antiquities,  vol.  i.  p.  330. 

§  George  deLesnen,  physician  to  Charles  de  Blois,  and  Oliver  de  Bignon,  his  valet  de 

clmmbre,  aflirmed  that  their  master  was  closely  confined  for  two  years ;  that  he  was 

biml  up  every  night  in  tlie  tower,  from  whence  he  only  came  out  to  walk  in  the  court  of 

llie  castle,  where  the  English  soldiers  insulted  him ;  and  that  he  never  mounted  a  horse 

uriiig  these  two  years. — Hist,  de  Bretaniie,  p.  278. 

II  Lord  Rerners  here  adds,  "  and  that  lluiiuie  these  brigant  wolde  breke  up  co(*;r*  and 
botuf^  ar.d  robbe  and  take  what  tliey  l>ste.  and  liie  away  whan  tliev  had  dune." — Kd. 


The  town  of  Donzere*  was  treated  in  this  manner ;  and  many  otkei 
towns  and  castles  were  taken,  and  afterwards  ransomed.  Amonjj 
other  robbers  in  Languedoc,  one  had  marked  out  the  strong  castle  oj 
Cobourne  in  Limosin,  which  is  situated  in  a  very  strong  country 
He  set  off  in  the  night-time  with  thirty  companions,  and  took  and  de 
stroyed  it.  He  seized  also  the  lord  of  Cobourne,  whom  he  impris. 
oned  in  his  own  castle,  and  put  all  his  household  to  death.  He  kep 
him  in  prison  until  he  ransomed  himself  for  twenty-four  thousand 
crowns  paid  down.  The  robber  kept  possession  of  the  castle  and 
dependencies,  which  he  furnished  with  provisions,  and  thence  made 
war  upon  all  the  country  round  about.  The  king  of  France,  shortly 
afterwards,  was  desirous  of  having  him  near  his  person :  he  pur. 
chased  the  castle  for  twenty  thousand  crowns,  appointed  him  his 
usher-at-arms,  and  heaped-on  him  many  other  honors.  The  name 
of  this  robber  was  Bacon,  and  he  was  always  mounted  on  handsome 
horses  of  a  deep  roan  color,  or  on  large  palfreys,  apparelled  like  an 
earl,  and  very  richly  armed ;  and  this  state  he  maintained  as  long  as 
he  Uved. 


CHAPTER    CXLVIII. 

A   PASE,   OF   THE   NAME    OF    CROQUAKT,   TURNS    ROBBER. 

There  were  similar  disorders  in  Brittany  ;  and  robbers  carried  on 
the  like  methods  of  seizing  and  pillaging  different  towns  and  cas 
ties,  and  then  seUing  them  back  again  to  the  country  at  a  dear  rate  , 
by  which  means  many  of  their  leaders  became  very  rich.  Among 
others,  there  was  one  of  the  name  of  Croquart,  who  was  originally 
but  a  poor  boy,  and  had  been  page  to  the  lord  d'Ercle  in  Holland. 
When  this  Croquart  arrived  at  manhood,  he  had  his  discharge,  and 
went  to  the  wars  in  Brittany,  where  he  attached  himself  to  a  man. 
at-arms,  and  behaved  very  well.  It  happened,  that  in  some  skir- 
mish his  master  was  taken  and  slain  ;  when,  in  recompense  for  his 
prowess,  his  companions  elected  him  their  leader  in  the  place  of  his 
late  master ;  he  then  made  such  profit  by  ransoms,  and  the  taking 
of  towns  and  castles,  that  he  was  said  to  be  worth  full  forty  thousand 
crowns,  not  including  his  horses,  of  which  he  had  twenty  or  thirty, 
very  handsome  and  strong,  and  of  a  deep  roan  color.  He  had  (he 
reputation  of  being  the  most  expert  man-at-arms  of  the  country,  was 
chosen  to  be  one  of  the  thirty  that  engaged  against  a  similar  num. 
ber,  and  was  the  most  active  combatant  on  the  side  of  the  English. + 
King  John  of  France  made  him  the  offer  of  knighting  him,  anu 
marrying  him  very  richly,  if  he  would  quit  the  English  party,  and 
promised  to  give  him  two  thousand  livrea  a-year ;  but  Croquart  would 
never  listen  to  it.  It  chanced  one  day,  as  he  was  riding  a  young 
horse,  which  he  had  just  purchased  for  three  hundred  crowns,  and 
was  putting  him  to  his  full  speed,  that  the  horse  ran  away  with  him, 
awA  in  leaping  a  ditch,  stumbled  into  it,  and  broke  his  master's  neck 
Such  was  tbs  end  of  Croquart. 


'  A  town  of  Dauphin^,  on  the  Rhone,  election  of  Montelimart. 

t  1  have  been  much  surprised  that  Froissart,  who  in  general  is  so  very  minute  in  re- 
lating every  transaction,  should  have  omitted  an  account  of  this  extraordinary  engage 
ment.  The  relation  of  It  which  follows  Is  taken  from  the  Histuire  de  Bretngue.  vol.  i. 
p.  280. 

After  the  death  of  sir  Thomas  Daggeworth,  the  king  appointed  sir  Waiter  Bertly 
commander  in  Brittany.  The  English  being  much  irritated  at  the  death  of  Daggewortii, 
and  not  being  able  to  revenge  themselves  on  those  who  slew  him,  did  so  on  the  whole 
country  by  burning  and  destroying  it  The  marshal  de  Beaumanoir,  desirous  of  putting 
a  stop  to  this,  sent  to  Bembro,  wlio  commanded  in  Ploerinel.  for  a  passport  to  hold  a 
conference  with  him.  The  marshal  reprobated  the  conduct  of  theEughsh,  and  high 
words  passed  between  them  ;  for  Bembro  had  been  the  companion  in  arms  to  Dagge- 
worth. At  last  one  of  them  proposed  a  combat  of  thirty  on  each  side;  the  place  ap- 
pointed for  it  was  at  the  halfway  oak-tree  between  Josselin  and  Ploermel ;  and  the  day 
was  fixed  for  the  27th  March,  tlie  fourth  Sunday  in  Lent,  1351.  Beaumanoir  chose  nine 
knights  and  twenty-one  squires ;  tlie  first  were,  tlie  lord  de  Tinteniac,  Guy  de  Roche- 
fort,  Yves  Charruel,  Robin  Raguenel,  Huon  de  St.  Yvon,  Caro  de  Bodegat,  Olivier 
Arrel,  Geoffry  du  Bois,  John  Rousselet,  &c.  Bembro  could  not  find  a  sufficient  num 
ber  of  English  in  his  garrison  ;  there  were  but  twenty,  tlie  remainder  were  Germans  and 
Bretons.  Among  them  were  sir  Robert  KnoUes,  Croquart,  Herve  de  Lexualen,  John 
Flesanton,  Richard  and  Hugh  le  Gaillart,  Jannequin  Taillart,  Ressefort,  Richard  de  la 
Lande,  ThomeHn  Billefort,  Hugh  Culverly,  Robinet  Melipars,  Yfrai  or  Isannai,  John 
Russel,  Dagorne,  and  a  soldier  named  Hulbit6e,  ol  a  very  large  size,  and  of^  great 
strength,  &c.  Bembro  first  entered  the  field  of  battle,  and  drew  up  his  troop.  Beauma- 
noir did  the  same.  Each  made  a  short  harangue  to  his  men,  exliorting  them  to  sup- 
port their  own  honor,  and  that  of  their  nation.  Bembro  added,  there  was  an  old  pro- 
phecy of  Merlin,  which  promised  victory  to  the  English.  As  tliey  were  on  tlie-point  ol 
engaging,  Bembro  made  a  sign  to  Beaumanoir  he  wished  to  speak  to  him,  and  repre- 
sented he  had  engaged  in  this  matter  rather  imprudently;  for  such  combats  ought  first 
to  have  had  the  permission  of  their  respective  princes.  Beaumanoir  replied,  he  had 
been  somewhat  late  in  discovering  this ;  and  the  nobility  of  Brittany  would  not  return 
without  having  proved  by  battle  who  had  the  fairest  mistresses.  The  signal  was  given 
for  the  attack.  Their  arms  were  not  similar ;  for  each  was  to  choose  such  as  he  liked. 
Billefort  fought  with  a  mallet  25  lbs.  weight,  and  others  with  what  arms  they  chose. 
Tlie  advantage,  at  first,  was  for  tlie  English  ;  as  the  Bretons  had  lost  five  of  their  men 
Beaumanoir  exhorted  them  not  to  mind  this,  as  they  stopped  to  take  breath ;  when, 
each  party  having  had  some  refreshments,  tlie  combat  was  renewed.  Bembrit  wiu 
killed.  On  seeing  this,  Croquart  cried  out— "  Companions,  don't  let  us  think  of  the 
prophecies  of  Merlin,  but  depend  on  our  courage  and  arms;  keep  yourselves  close  toge 
ther,  be  firm,  and  fight  as  I  do."  Beaumanoir,  being  wounded,  was  quitting  ttie  field  tc 
quench  his  thirst,  when  Geoffry  du  Bois  cried  out,  *'  Beaumanoir,  drink  Uiy  blood,  and 
thy  thirst  will  go  off."  This  made  him  ashamed,  and  return  to  the  battle.  Tii^  Bre 
tons  at  last  gained  the  day,  by  one  of  their  party  breaking  on  iiorseback  the  ranks  of  tlif 
English;  the  greater  part  of  whom  were  killed.  Knolles,  Calverly,  and  Croquart  werf 
made  prisoners,  and  carried  to  the  castle  of  Josselin.  'Tinteniac,  on  the  side  of  the 
Bretons,  and  Croquart,  on  the  English,  obtained  the  prize  of  valor.  Si;ch  was  the  issue 
ol'this  lanious  combat ofThirty, so  glorious  to  the  Bretons,  but  which  decided  nothint 
as  to  the  possession  ofthe  duchy  of  Btittauy 
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CHAPTER.    CXLIX. 

5lR  AYMERY  DE  PA  VIE  PLOTS    WITH  SIR   GEOPFBY  DE    CHARaNT   TO    SELL 
THE    TOWN   OF   CALAIS. 

At  this  time  sir  GeofTry  de  Chargny  was  stationed  at  St.  Omer,  to 
defend  the  frontier;  and,  in  everything  touching  war,  he  acted  as 
if  he  had  been  king.  He  bethought  himself,  that  as  Lombards  are 
very  poor,*  and  by  nature  avaricious,  he  would  attempt  to  recover 
ihe  town  of  Calais,  by  means  of  Aymery  de  Pavie  the  governor: 
Hid  as,  from  the  terms  of  the  truce,  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  of 
St.  Omer  and  Calais  might  go  to  each  place  to  sell  their  different 
iierchandises,  sir  Geoffry  entered  into  a  secret  treaty  with  sir  Ay- 


I'l^TTLZ  OF  Calais,  between  the  king  of  England  (undersir  Walter  de  Manny)  and  the  French— From  a  MS.  Froissart  of  the  15tli  century. 


mery,  and  succeeded  so  far  that  he  promised  fo  deliver  up  the  tiwn, 
.'II  receiving  twenty  thousand  crowns.  The  king  of  England,  how- 
ever, got  intelligence  of  it,  and  sent  to  Aymery  the  Lombard,  orders 
CO  cross  the  sea  immediately,  and  come  to  him  at  Westminster.  He 
obeyed;  for  he  could  not  imagine  that  the  king  knew  of  his  treason, 
it  had  been  so  secretly  carried  on.  When  the  king  saw  the  Lom- 
liard,  he  took  him  aside,  and  said,  "  Thou  knowest  that  I  have  in- 
irusted  to  thee  what  I  hold  dearest  in  this  world,  except  my  wife  and 
children,  I  mean  the  town  and  castle  of  Calais,  which  thou  hast  sold 
to  the  French,  and  for  which  thou  deservest  death."  The  Lombard 
flung  himself  on  his  knees,  and  said  ;  "Ah,  gentle  king,  have  mercy 
on  me,  for  God's  sake.  All  that  you  have  said  is  very  true  ;  but 
there  is  yet  time  to  break  the  bargain,  for  hitherto  I  have  not  received 
one  penny."  The  king  had  brought  up  tiiis  Lombard  from  a  child, 
and  much  loved  him  ;  he  replied,  "Aymery,  it  is  my  wish  that  you 
continue  on  this  treaty  ;  you  will  inform  me  of  the  day  that  you  are 
to  deliver  up  Calais,  and  on  these  conditions,  I  promise  you  my  par- 
don." The  Lombard  then  returned  to  Calais,  and  kept  everything 
secret.  In  the  mean  time,  sir  Geoffry  de  Chargny  thought  himself 
sure  of  having  Calais,  and  issued  out  privately  his  summons  for  five 
hundred  lances ;  the  greater  part  were  ignorant  where  he  intended 
to  lead  them  ;  for  it  was  only  known  to  a  few  barons.  I  do  not 
believe  he  had  even  informed  the  king  of  France  of  his  plan,  as  he 
would  have  dissuaded  him  from  it,  on  account  of  the  truce.  The 
Lombasd  had  consented  to  deliver  up  the  town  to  him,  the  last  night 
of  the  year,  with  which  he  made  the  king  of  England  acquainted  by 
means  of  his  brother  t 


*  Poverty  was  not  the  general  characteristic  of  the  Lombards,  however  justly  they 
may  be  charged  with  a/arice;  Lord  Berners  and  D.  Sauvage's  ed.  allude  only  to  tlie 
latter.— Ed. 

T  Sir  Aymery  de  Pavie  was  appointed  commander  of  the  galleys  by  the  kmg,  dated 
VViy.tmmBtnr.  94th  Anril.  1348.    p!ir  Aymery  does  not  seem  to  have  forfeited  Edward's 


CHAPTER    CL. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  CALAIS,  BETWEEN  THE  KING  OF  ENSLAND,  UNDER  1H> 
BANNER  OF  SIR  WALTER  MANNY,  WITH  SIR  GEOFFRY  DE  CHARGNY  AN  I. 
THE  FRENCH. 

When  the  king  of  England  was  informed  of  this,  and  knew  thai 
the  day  was  for  a  certainty  fixed,  he  set  out  from  England  with 
three  hundred  men-at-arms  and  six  hundred  archers.  He  embarked 
at  Dover,  and  came  so  privately  to  Calais,  that  no  one  knew  of  his 
being  there.  He  placed  his  men  in  ambuscade  in  the  rooms  and 
towers  of  the  castle,  and  said  to  sir  Walter  Manny,  "  Sir  Walter,  ] 
will  that  you  be  the  chief  of  this  enterprise  :  and  I  and  ray  son  will 

fight  under  your  banner." 
Sir  Geoffry  de  Chargny 
had  left  St.  Omer  the  lat- 
ter end  of  December,  with 
all  the  forces  he  had  col- 
lected, and  arrived  near  tu 
Calais  about  midnight,  tliu 
lastday  of  the  month.  He 
halted  there  for  his  rear 
to  come  up,  and  sent  for. 
ward  two  of  his  squires, 
who  found  sir  Aymery 
waiting  for  them ;  they 
asked  if  it  were  time  for 
sir  Geoffry  to  advance?  the 
Lombard  answered  that 
it  was.  The  two  squii-cs 
upon  this  returned  to  sii 
Geoffry,  who  marched  his 
men  in  battle  array  ovi'i 
the  bridge  of  Neiullet :  lie 
then  sent  forward  twelve 
"I  his  knights,  with  one 
hundred  men-at-arms,  tu 
take  possession  of  tin- 
castle  of  Calais ;  for  he 
thought,  if  he  had  posses- 
s-ion  of  the  castle,  he 
should  y(jon  be  master 
of  the  town,  considering; 
what  strength  he  had  with 
him ;  and  in  a  few  days' 
time  he  could  have  ut- 
nmcli  more,  should  thuie 
be  occasion.  Ho  gave  or. 
ders  for  twenty  thousand 
crowns  to  be  delivered  to 
sir  Odoart  de  Renty,  win. 
was  in  this  expedition, 
for  him  to  pay  to  the  Loni. 
bard  ;  and  sir  Geoffry  rr 
niaincd  in  the  plain  in 
silence,  his  banner  dis. 
played  before  him,  with 
the  rest  of  his  army ;  for 
his  intention  was  to  enter  the  town  by  one  of  its  gates,  otherwise 
he  would  not  enter  it  at  all. 

The  Lombard  had  let  down  the  draw-bridge  of  the  castle,  and 
opened  one  of  the  gates,  through  which  his  detachment  entered  un- 
molested ;  and  sir  Odoart  had  given  him  the  twenty  thousand  crowns 
in  a  bag,  who  said,  "  he  supposed  they  were  all  there  ;  for  he  had 
not  time  to  count  them,  as  it  would  be  day  immediately."  He  flung 
the  bag  of  crowns  into  a  room,  which  he  locked,  and  told  the  French 
he  would  conduct  them  to  the  great  tower,  that  they  might  the  soonei 
be  masters  of  the  castle  :  in  saying  this,  he  advanced-on,  and  pushing 
back  the  bolt,  the  door  flew  open.  In  this  tower  was  the  king  of 
England  with  two  hundred  lances,  who  sallied  forth,  with  swords  and 
battle-axes  in  their  hands,  crying  out,  "  Manny !  Manny !  to  thu 
rescue  :  what,  do  these  Frenchmen  think  to  conquer  the  castle  ul 
Calais  with  such  a  handful  of  men  !"  The  French  saw  that  no  de- 
fence could  save  them,  so  they  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  ; 
and  scarcely  any  of  them  were  wounded.  They  were  made  to  enter 
this  tower,  whence  the  English  had  sallied,  and  there  shut  in.  The 
English  quitted  the  castle,  and,  forming  themselves  in  array,  mounted 
their  horses,  for  they  knew  the  French  were  mounted,  and  made  for 
the  gate  leading  to  Boulogne.  Sir  Geoffry  was  there  with  his  banner 
displayed ;  his  arms  were  three  escutcheons  argent  on  a  field  gules, 
and  he  was  very  impatient  to  be  the  first  that  should  enter  Calais. 
He  said  to  those  knights  who  were  near  him,  that  "  if  this  Lombard 
delayed  opening  the  gate,  they  should  all  die  with  cold."  "  In  God's 
name,"repUed  sir  Pepin  de  Werre,  "these  Lombards  are  amalicicmi- 
sort  of  people  ;  perhaps  he  is  examining  your  florins,  lest  there  should 
be  any  false  ones,  and  to  see  if  they  be  right  in  number."     During 


conUdence ;  I  therefore  think,  with  M.  Levesque,  that  Aveshury's  account  is  moie 
probable.    "  Dictus  vero  genuenbis  nolens  prodere  regem  Anglorum  dominum  suum    . 
......        Aurum  tam^  sibi  promissum  cupiens  imbursare,  cum  eodcm  dom'nu 

Galfiido  pacilice  luquens.  in  dolo  suis  suaJiionibus  callidis  adquievit.'  — AvEamjKT 

ciso. 
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this  conversation,  the  Icing  of  England  and  his  son  advanced,  under 
the  banner  of  sir  Walter  Manny.  There  were  "lany  other  banners 
idso  there,  such  as  the  earl  of  Suffolk's,  the  lord  Stafford's,  lord  John 
Montacute'a,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  the  lord  John  Beau- 
champ's,  the  lord  Berkeley's,  the  lord  de  la  Waae:.all  these  were 
oarons  having  banners  ;  and  no  more  than  these  were  in  this  expe- 
dition. 

The  great  gates  were  soon  opened,  and  they  all  sallied  out :  when 
the  French  saw  this,  and  heard  the  cries  of  "  Manny  to  the  rescue  !" 
they  found  they  had  been  betrayed  j  and  sir  Geoffry  said  to  those 
around  them, "  Gentlemen,  if  we  fly,  we  shall  lose  all :  it  will  be 
more  advantageous  for  us  to  fight  valiantly,  in  the  hopes  that  the 
day  may  be  ours."  "  By  St.  George,"  said  some  of  the  English,  who 
were  near  enough  to  hear  it,  "  you  speak  truth  :  evil  befal  him  who 
thinks  of  flying."  They  then  retreated  a  little,  and  dismounted, 
driving  their  horses  away,  to  avoid  being  trampled  on.  When  the 
king  of  England  saw  this,  he  halted  the  banner  under  which  he  was, 
and  said,  "  I  would  have  the  men  drawn  up  here  in  order  of  battle  ; 
and  let  a  good  detachment  be  sent  toward  the  bridge  of  NieuUet ; 
for  I  have  heard  that  there  is  posted  a  large  body  of  French,  on  horse- 
back and  on  foot."  Six  banners  and  three  hundred  archers  left  his 
army,  and  made  for  the  bi-idge  of  Nieullet,  where  they  found  the  lord 
Moreau  de  Fiennes,  and  the  lord  of  Crequi,  who  guarded  it.  There 
was  also  posted,  between  the  bridge  and  Calais,  the  cross-bowmen 
from  St.  Omer  and  Aire,  who  had  that  day  sharp  work  :  more  than 
six  hundred  were  slain  or  drowned ;  for  they  were  immediately  dis- 
comfited, and  pursued  to  the  river  :  It  was  then  scarcely  daybreak. 
The  knights  of  Picardy  maintained  this  post  some  time  ;  and  many 
gallant  actions  were  performed;  but  the  English  kept  increasing 
from  the  town,  when,  on  the  contrary,  the  French  fell  off,  so  that 
when  they  found  they  could  not  longer  keep  the  bridge,  those 
that  had  horses  mounted  them,  and  betook  themselves  to  flight.  The 
English  immediately  pursued  them,  and  many  were  overthrown : 
bat  those  that  were  well  mounted  escaped ;  among  them  were  the 
lords  de  Fiennes,  de  Crequi,  de  Sempy,  de  Lonchinleich,  and  the 
lord  of  Namur.  Many  were  taken  through  their  own  hardiness,  who 
migt  otherwise  have  saved  themselves.  When  it  was  broad  day- 
light, that  each  could  see  the  other,  some  knights  and  squires  collected 
themselves  together,  and  vigorously  attacked  the  English,  insomuch 
that  several  of  the  French  made  good  prisoners,  that  brought  them 
much  profit.* 

We  will  now  speak  of  the  king  of  England,  who  was  there  ineog- 
iiito,  under  sir  Walter  Manny's  banner.  He  advanced  with  his  men 
on  foot,  to  meet  the  enemy,  who  were  formed  in  close  order  with 
their  pikes,  shortened  to  five  feet,  planted  out  before  them.  The 
first  attack  was  very  sharp  and  severe.  The  king  singled  out  sir 
Eustace  de  Ribeaumont,  who  was  a  strong  and  hardy  knight :  he 
foiight  a  long  time  marvellously  well  with  the  king,  so  that  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  see  them ;  but,  by  the  confusion  of  the  engagement,  they 
were  separated ;  for  two  large  bodies  met,  where  they  were  fighting, 
and  forced  them  to  break  off  their  combat.  On  the  side  of  the 
French,  there  was  excellent  fighting  by  air  Geof&y  de  Chargny,  sir 
John  de  Landas,  sir  Hector  and  sir  Gavin  Ballieul,  and  others ;  but 
they  were  all  surpassed  by  sir  Eustace  de  Ribeaumont,  who  that  day 
struck  the  king  twice  down  on  his  knees :  at  last,  however,  he  was 
obliged  to  sun'ender  his  sword  to  the  king,  saying,  "  Sir  knight,  I  sur. 
render  myself  your  prisoner,  for  the  honor  of  the  day  must  fall  to  the 
English."  All  that  belonged  to  sir  Geoflfry  de  Chargny  were  either 
alain  or  captured  :  among  the  first  were  sir  Henry  du  Bois,  and  sir 
Pepin  de  Werre  :  sir  Geoffry  and  the  rest  were  taken  prisoners.  The 
last  that  was  taken,  and  who  in  that  day  excelled  all,  was  sir  Eustace 
de  Ribeaumont.  This  business  was  finished  under  the  walls  of 
Calais,  the  last  day  of  December,  toward  morning,  in  the  year  of 
grace  1348. 


CHAPTER   CLI. 

THE  KING  OF  ENGLAND  PKESENTS  A  CHAPLET  OF  PEARLS  TO   SIR  EUSTACE 
DE  RIBEAUMONT. 

When  the  engagement  was  over,  the  king  returned  to  the  castle 
in  Calais;  and  ordered  all  the  prisoners  to  be  brought  before  him. 
The  French  then  knew  for  the  first  time  that  the  king  of  England 
had  been  there  in  person,  under  the  banner  of  sir  Walter  Manny. 
The  king  said  he  would,  this  evening  of  the  new  year,  entertain 
them  all  at  supper,  in  the  castle.  When  the  hour  for  supper  was 
come,  the  tables  spread,  and  the  king  and  hia  knights  dressed  in  new 
robes,  as  well  as  the  French,  who,  notwithstanding  they  were  prison- 
ers, made  good  cheer  (for  the  king  wished  it  should  be  so  :)  the  king 
seated  himself  at  table,  and  made  those  knights  do  the  same  around 
him,  in  a  most  honorable  manner.  The  gallant  prince  of  Wales,  and 
the  knights  of  England,  served  up  the  first  course,  and  waited  on 
iheir  guests.  At  the  second  course,  they  went  and  seated  them- 
selves at  another  table,  where  they  were  served  and  attended  on 
very  quietly. 

When  supper  was  over,  and  the  tables  removed,  the  king  remained 
111  the  hall,  among  the  English  and  French  knights,  bareheaded,  ex. 
cept  a  chaplet  of  fine  pearls,  which  was  round  his  head.  He  con. 
versed  with  all  of  them :  but,  when  he  came  to  sir  Geoffry  de  Chargny, 


*  Both  honour  and  profit  —Lord  Bernuiib. 


his  countenance  altered,  and  looking  at  him  askance,  he  said,  "  Sir 
Geoffty,  I  have  but  little  reason  to  love  you,  when  you  wished  tn 
seize  from  me  by  stealth,  last  night,  what  had  given  me  so  much 
trouble  to  acquire,  and  has  cost  me  such  sums  of  money.  I  am,  how. 
ever,  rejoiced,  to  have  caught  you  thus  in  attempting  it.  You  were 
desirous  of  gaining  it  cheaper  than  I  did,  and  thought  you  could  pur. 
chase  it  for  twenty  thousand  crowns ;  but,  through  God's  assistance, 
you  have  been  disappointed."  He  then  passed  on,  and  left  sir 
GeoflTry  standing,  without  having  a  word  to  say  for  himself.  When 
he  came  to  sir  Eustace  de  Ribeaumont,  he  assumed  a  cheerful  look, 
and  said,  with  a  smile ;  "  Sir  Eustace,  you  are  the  most  valiant 
knight  in  Christendom,  that  I  ever  saw  attack  his  enemy,  or  defend 
himself.  I  never  yet  found  any  one  in  battle,  who,  body  to  body, 
had  given  me  so  much  to  do  as  you  have  done  this  day.  I  adjudge 
to  you  the  prize  of  valor  above  all  the  knights  of  my  court,  as  what 
is  justly  due  to  you."  The  king  then  took  oflTthe  chaplet,  which  was 
very  rich  and  handsome,  and  placing  it  on  the  head  of  sir  Eustace, 
said  ;  Sir  Eustace,  I  present  you  with  this  chaplet,  as  being  the  best 
combatant  this  day,  either  within  or  without  doors  ;  and  I  beg  of  yon 
to  wear  it  this  year  for  love  of  me.  I  know  that  you  are  lively  and 
amorous,  and  love  the  company  of  ladies  and  damsels ;  therefore, 
say  wherever  you  go,  that  I  gave  it  to  you.  I  also  give  you  your 
liberty,  free  of  ransom ;  and  you  may  set  out  to-morrow,  if  you  please, 
and  go  whither  you  will.* 

In  this  same  year,  1349,  king  Philip  of  France  married  his  second 
wife,  at  Brie-comte-Robert,t  on  Tuesday  the  29th  day  of  January. 
She  was  the  lady  Blanche,  daughter  of  Philip  king  of  Navarre,  who 
had  died  in  Spain  :  was  very  well  beloved,  and  about  eighteen  years 
old.  On  the  19th  of  the  following  February,  which  was  Shrovetide, 
the  duke  of  Normandy,  eldest  son  of  the  king  of  France,  was  married  , 
at  St.  Genevieve,  near  St.  Germain-en-Laye,  to  his  second  wife,  Jane 
countess  of  Boulogne  :  she  was  the  widow  of  the  lord  Philip,  son  of 
the  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  died  before  Aiguillon,  1346.  The 
countess  was  the  daughter  of  earl  William  of  Boulogne,  by  the 
daughter  of  Louis  earl  of  Evreux,  and  held  in  her  own  right  the 
duchy  of  Burgundy,  the  counties  of  Artois,  Boulogne  and  Auvergne, 
with  many  others. 

ADDITIONS, 

From  two  MSS.  in  the  Hafod  Library,  not  in  any  of  the  Printed 
Copies. 
You  have  heard  related  how  the  young  earl  Lewis  of  Flanders  had 
been  betrothed  to  the  lady  Isabella,  daughter  of  king  Edward  oi 
England,  and  that  afterwards  he  had  escaped  from  Flanders  int<. 
France,  where  he  was  joyfully  received  by  the  king  and  his  barons, 
who  told  him  he  had  acted  wisely,  for  that  such  forced  marriages 
were  of  no  avail :  and  the  king  added,  that  he  would  otherwise  ally 
him  more  to  his  honor  and  profit.  Things  remained  in  this  state  for 
about  a  year.  Duke  John  of  Brabant  was  not  much  displeased  at 
this ;  for  he  was  desirous  of  marrying  the  young  count  of  Flanders 
to  his  second  daughter,  the  eldest  being  countess  of  Hainault.  He 
sent  embassadors  to  king  Philip,  to  entreat  he  would  consent  to  the 
match  between  the  count  of  Flanders,  and  his  daughter ;  that,  if  he 
consented,  he  would  in  future  be  his  good  neighbor,  and  that  neiilier 
he  nor  any  of  his  children  would  ever  bear  arms  again  for  ^he  kin;; 
of  England. 

The  king  of  France,  who  knew  the  duke  of  Brabant  to  be  a  pow. 
ertul  lord,  that  could  hurt  or  assist  him  according  to  his  pleasure, 
listened  to  his  proposal  in  preference  to  any  other,  and  let  the  duke 
kriow,  that  if  he  could  prevail  on  the  states  of  Flanders  to  consent  to 
this  marriage,  he  would  be  agreeable  to  it,  and  would  press  it  on  the 
earl.  The  duke,  in  his  answer,  engaged  fbr  the  consent  of  the  states. 
He  instantly  sent  able  commissioners  to  the  principal  towns,  to  nego- 
tiate with  them  this  marriage :  he  treated,  as  I  may  say,  sword  in 
hand ;  for  he  gave  them  to  understand,  that  if  they  married  the  young 
earl  otherwise,  he  would  instantly  declare  war  against  them  ;  and, 
on  the  contrary,  if  they  complied  with  his  desire,  he  would  unite 
himself  strongly  with  them,  and  defend  them  against  any  other  lords. 
The  councils  of  the  principal  towns  heard  with  attention  the  propo. 
sals  and  promises  the  duke  of  Brabant,  their  neighbor,  made  them, 
They  knew  their  young  lord  was  not  within  their  power,  but  under 
the  direction  of  the  king  of  France  and  the  lady  his  mother,  and  that 
his  heart  was  entirely  French.  Upon  mature  consideration,  therefore, 
they  thought,  that  as  the  duke  of  Brabant  was  a  very  powerful  prince 
and  of  great  enterprise,  it  would  be  much  more  advantageous  to  con 


*  Mr.  Johnes  seems  to  have  missed  the  exact  sense  of  Uiis  passage ;  the  proclniming 
the  giver  of  the  chaplet,  was  the  condition  on  wnich  the  knight's  liberty  was  gmnleil 
The  passage  in  lord  Beiners  is  as  follows ;  "  Than  the  kinse  came  to  Syr  Eustace  of  Ry 
bamont  and  lously  to  him  he  sayd.  Sir  Eustace  ye  are  the  knyaht  in  the  worldc  that  I 
have  sene  most  valyant  assayle  his  enemyes  and  defende  liimself,  nor  1  never  fr  mdr 
knyght  that  euer  gaue  me  so  moche  ndo,  body  to  body,  as  ye  haue  done  this  dnv  ■ 
wherefore  I  gyue  you  the  price  oboue  all  the  knightes  of  my  court  by  right  senlfnct' 
Than  the  kyng  toke  the  chapelet  that  was  upon  his  heed  beyng  botlie  liiyre  t'oodi) 
and  ryche,  and  sayd.  Sir  Eustace,  1  gyue  you  this  chapelet  for  Uie  best  doar  in  amies  ii; 
tills  journey  past  of  eyther  party,  and  t  desyre  you  to  here  it  this  yere  for  the  lone  of  me 
I  knowe  well  ye  be  fresshs  and  amourouse,  and  often  tymes  be  among  ladyes  and 
lamoselles ;  Sgy  whersomer  ye  come  that  I  dyd  gyue  it  you  and  I  quyte  you  your 
prieon  and  ransome,  and  ye  shall  depart  tomorrowe  if  it  please  you."— Ed. 

t  A  market-town  of  Brie-Frnnfaise,  diocese  and  election  of  Paris,  seven  Icaguffi  from 
Fuu. 
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elude  a  match  with  him  than  with  any  one  else ;  for  by  it  they  would 
enjoy  peace,  and  have  their  lord  among  them,  which  they  very  much 
desired.  The  business  was  so  well  arranged  that  the  young  earl  of 
Flanders  was  broughtto  tlie  city  of  Arras,  whither  (he  duke  of  Brabant 
sent  his  eldest  son,  the  lord  Godfrey  earl  of  Mons,  the  earl  of  Los, 
and  all  his  council.  The  principal  towns  of  Flanders  sent  thither 
also  their  magistrates.  Many  conferences  were  held  ;  and  the  young 
earl  and  his  countrymen  engaged  for  his  mamage  with  the  daughter 
of  the  duke  of  Brabant,  provided  it  were  agreeable  to  the  church. 
This  had  been  already  secured,  and  the  dispensation  from  the  pope 
was  arrived.  Not  long  after  this,  the  young  earl  came  to  Flanders, 
where  all  due  homage  was  paid  him  ;  and  greater  powers  were 
granted  to  him  than  even  his  father,  or  any  of  his  predecessors,  had 
enjoyed.  The  earl  married  the  duke's  daughter ;  and,  by  the  mar- 
riage-articles, the  towns  of  Mechlin  and  Antwerp  were  to  revert  to 
the  earl  of  Flanders,  after  the  death  of  the  duke ;  but  this  treaty  was 
eo  secretly  managed,  that  few  heard  of  it.  The  duke  gave  so  much 
to  his  daughter,  that  great  wars  were  the  consequence  between 
Flanders  and  Brabant  in  after  times,  as  you  will  hear :  but,  as  this 
is  not  as  yet  the  subject-matter  of  my  history,  I  shall  briefly  state, 
that  the  king  of  England  was  sorely  vexed  with  all  parties  for  this 
marriage :  with  the  duke  of  Brabant,  because  he  was  his  cousin, 
german,  and  had  carried  off  from  his  daughter  the  heir  of  Flanders, 
to  whom  she  had  been  betrothed ;  with  the  earl,  because  he  had  bro- 
ken his  engagement  with  him,  respecting  his  daughter.  The  duke 
sent,  however,  very  prudent  and  handsome  apologies  ;  as  did  after- 
wards the  earl  of  Flanders. 

About  this  period,  there  was  much  ill-will  between  the  king  of 
England  and  the  Spaniards,  on  account  of  some  infractions  and 
pillages  committed  at  sea  by  the  latter.  It  happened  at  this  season, 
that  the  Spaniards  who  had  been  in  Flanders  with  their  merchandise, 
were  informed  they  would  not  be  able  to  return  home,  without  meet- 
ing the  English  fleet.  The  Spaniards  did  not  pay  much  attention  to 
this  intelligence  :  however,  after  they  had  disposed  of  their  goods, 
they  amply  provided  their  ships  from  Sluys  with  arms  and  artillery, 
and  all  such  archers,  cross-bowmen  and  soldiers  as  were  willing  to 
receive  pay.  The  king  of  England  hated  these  Spaniards  greatly, 
and  said  publicly :  "  We  have  for  a  long  time  spared  these  people  ; 
for  which  they  have  done  us  much  harm,  without  amending  their 
conduct :  on  the  contrary,  they  grow  more  arrogant ;  for  which  reason 
they  must  be  chastised  as  they  repE^ss  our  coasts."  His  lords  readily 
assented  to  this  proposal,  and  were  eager  to  engage  the  Spaniards. 
The  king  therefore  issued  a  special  summons  to  all  gentlemen  who 
at  that  time  might  be  in  England,  and  left  London.  He  went  to  the 
coast  of  Sussex,  between  Southampton  and  Dover,  which  lies  oppo- 
site to  Ponthieu  and  Dieppe,  and  kept  his  court  in  a  monastery, 
whither  the  queen  also  came.  At  this  time  and  place,  that  gallant 
knight,  lord  Robert  de  Namur,  who  was  lately  returned  from  beyond 
sea,  joined  the  king :  he  came  just  in  time  to  be  one  of  this  arma- 
ment ;  an-d  the  king  was  exceedingly  pleased  at  his  arrival.  On  find- 
ing that  he  was  not  too  late  to  meet  the  Spaniards  on  their  return, 
the  king,  with  his  nobles  and  knights,  embarked  on  board  his  fleet ; 
and  he  was  never  attended  by  so  numerous  a  company  in  any  of  his 
former  expeditions  at  sea. 

The  same  year  the  king  created  his  cousin,  Henry  earl  of  Derby, 
iluke  of  Lancaster,  and  the  baron  of  Stafford  an  earl,  who  were  now 
both  with  him.  The  prince  of  Wales  and  John  earl  of  Richmond 
were  likewise  on  board  the  fleet :  the  last  was  too  young  to  bear 
arms,  but  he  had  him  on  board  because  he  much  loved  him.  There 
were  also  in  this  fleet,  the  earls  of  Arundel,  Northampton,  Hereford, 
Suffolk,  and  Warwick,  the  lord  Reginald  Cobham,  sh-  Walter  Manny, 
9ir  Thomas  Holland,  sir  Lewis  Beauchamp,  sir  James  Audley,  sir 
Bartholomew  Burghersh,  the  lords  Percy,  Mowbray,  Neville,  Roos, 
Je  Difort,  de  Gastrode,  de  Berder,  and  many  others.  There  were 
tour  hundred  knights  ;  nor  was  he  ever  attended  by  a  larger  company 
of  great  lords.  The  king  kept  the  sea  with  his  vessels  ready  pre- 
pared for  action,  and  to  wait  for  the  enemy,  who  was  not  long  before 
he  appeared.  He  kept  cruising  fof  three  days  between  Dover  and 
Calais, 

When  the  Spaniards  had  completed  their  cargoes,  and  laden  their 
vessels  with  linen  cloths,  and  whatever  they  imagined  would  be  pro- 
fitable in  their  own  country,  they  embarked  on  board  their  fleet  at 
Sluys.  They  knew  they  should  meet  the  English,  but  were  indif- 
ferent about  it ;  for  they  had  manrellously  provided  themselves  with 
all  sorts  of  warlike  ammunition ;  such  as  bolts  for  cross-bows,  cannon, 
and.  bars  of  forged  iron  to  throw  on  the  enemy,  in  hopes,  with  the 
assistance  of  great  stones,  to  sink  him.  When  they  weighed  anchor, 
the  wind  was  favorable  for  them  :  there  were  forty  large  vessels  of 
such  a  size,  and  so  beautiful,  it  was  a  fine  sight  to  see  them  under 
sail.  Near  the  top  of  their  masts  were  small  castles,  full  of  flmts 
and  stones,  and  a  soldier  to  guard  them;  and  there  also  was  the  flag- 
staff, from  whence  fluttered  their  streamers  in  the  wind,  that  it  was 
pleasant  to  look  at  them.  If  the  English  had  a  great  desire  to  meet 
thorn,  it  seemed  as  if  the  Spaniards  were  still  more  eager  for  it,  as 
will  hereafter  appear.  The  Spaniards  were  full  ten  thousand  men, 
including  all  sorts  of  soldiers  they  had  enlisted  when  in  Flanders : 
this  made  them  feel  sufficient  courage  not  to  fear  the  combat  with 


the  king  of  England,  and  whatever  force  he  might  have  at  sea,  In. 
tending  to  engage  the  English  fleet,  the)  advanced  with  a  favorable 
wind  until  they  came  opposite  to  Calai  ■.  The  king  of  England  beijig 
at  sea,  had  very  distinctly  explained  to  all  his  knights  the  order  o. 
battle  he  would  have  them  follow :  he  had  appointed  the  lord  Robert 
de  Namur  to  the  command  of  a  ship  called  Le  Salle  du  Roi,  on  board 
of  which  was  all  his  household.  The  king  posted  himself  in  the 
fore  part  of  his  own  ship :  he  was  dressed  in  a  black  velvet  jacket, 
and  wore  on  his  head  a  small  hat  of  beaver,  which  became  him 
much.  He  was  that  day,  as  I  was  told  by  those  who  were  present, 
as  joyous  as  he  ever  was  in  his  life,  and  ordered  his  minstrels  to  play 
before  him  a  German  dance  which  sir  John  Chandos  had  lately  in- 
troduced. For  his  amusement,  he  made  the  same  knight  sing  with 
his  minstrels,  which  delighted  him  greatly.  From  time  to  lime  he 
looked  up  to  the  castle  on  his  mast,  where  he  had  placed  a  watch 
to  inform  him  when  the  Spaniards  were  in  sight.  ■  While  the  king 
was  thus  amusing  himself  with  his  knights,  who  were  happy  in  see. 
ing  him  so  gay,  the  watch,  who  had  observed  a  fleet,  cried  out,  "  Ho, 
I  spy  a  ship,  and  it  appears  to  me  to  be  a  Spaniard."  The  minstrels 
were  silenced ;  and  he  was  asked  if  there  were  more  than  one :  soon 
after  he  replied,  "  Yes ;  I  see  two,  three,  four,  and  so  many  that, 
Ged  help  me,  I  cannot  count  them."  The  king  and  his  knights  then 
knew  they  must  be  the  Spaniards.  The  trumpets  were  ordered  to 
sound,  and  the  ships  to  form  a  line  of  battle  for  the  combat ;  as  they 
were  aware  that,  since  the  enemy  came  in  such  force,  it  could  not 
be  avoided.  It  was,  however,  rather  late,  about  the  hour  of  vespers. 
The  king  ordered  wine  to  be  brought,  which  he  and  his  knights 
drank  ;  when  each  fixed  their  helmets  on  their  heads.  The  Span- 
iards now  drew  near  ;  they  might  easily  have  refused  the  battle,  il 
they  had  chosen  it,  for  they  were  well  freighted,  in  large  ships,  and 
had  the  wind  in  their  favor.  They  could  have  avoided  speaking 
with  the  English,  if  they  had  willed,  but  their  pride  and  preaumptioji 
made  them  act  otherwise.  They  disdained  to  sail  by,  but  bore  in 
stantly  down  on  them,  and  commenced  the  battle. 

When  the  king  of  England  saw  from  his  ship  their  order  of  battle, 
he  ordered  the  person  who  managed  his  vessel,  saying,  "  Lay  me 
alongside  the  Spaniard  who  is  bearing  down  on  us ;  for  I  will  have 
a  tilt  with  him."  The  master  dared  not  disobey  the  king's  order, 
but  laid  his  ship  ready  for  the  Spaniard,  who  was  coming  full  sail. 
The  king's  ship  was  large  and  stiff;  otherwise  she  would  have  boen 
sunk,  for  that  of  the  enemy  was  a  great  one,  and  the  shock  of  theii 
meeting  was  more  like  the  crash  of  a  torrent  or  tempest ;  tlie  rebound 
caused  the  castle  in  the  king's  ship  to  encounter  that  of  the  Spaniard  ; 
so  that  the  mast  of  the  latter  was  broken,  and  all  in  the  castle  fell 
with  it  into  the  sea,  when  they  were  drowned.  The  English  vessel, 
however,  suffered,  and  let  in  water,  which  the  knights  cleared,  and 
stopped  the  leak,  without  telling  the  king  anything  of  the  matter 
Upon  examining  the  vessel  he  had  engaged  lying  before  him,  he 
said ;  "  Grapple  my  ship  with  that ;  for  I  will  have  possession  of 
her."  His  knights  replied ;  "Let  her  go  her  way :  you  shall  have 
better  than  her."  That  vessel  sailed  on,  and  another  large  ship  bort 
down,  and  grappled  with  chains  and  hooks  to  that  of  the  king.  The 
fight  now  began  in  earnest,  and  the  archers  and  cross-bows  on  each 
side  were  eager  to  shoot  and  defend  themselves.  The  battle  was  not 
in  one  place,  but  in  ten  or  twelve  at  a  time.  Whenever  either  party 
found  themselves  equal  to  the  enemy,  or  superior,  they  instantly 
grappled,  when  grand  deeds  of  aims  were  performed.  The  English 
had  not  any  advantage ;  and  the  Spanish  ships  were  much  larger  and 
higher  than  their  opponents,  which  gave  them  a  great  superiority  in 
shooting  and  casting  stones  and  iron  bars  on  board  their  enemy, 
which  annoyed  them  exceedingly.  The  knights  on  board  the  king's 
ship  were  in  danger  of  sinking,  for  the  leak  still  admitted  water : 
this  made  them  more  eager  to  conquer  the  vessel  they  were  grappled 
to  :  many  gallant  deeds  were  done ;  and  at  last  they  gained  the  ship, 
and  flung,  all  they  found  in  it  overboard,  having  quitted  their  own 
ship.  They  continued  the  combat  against  the  Spaniards,  who  foughl 
valiantly,  and  whose  cross-bowmen  shot  such  bolts  of  iron  as  greatlj 
distressed  the  English. 

This  sea-fight,  between  the  English  and  Spaniards,  was  well  and 
hardly  fought :  but,  as  night  was  coming  on,  the  English  exerted 
themselves  to  do  their  duty  well,  and  discomfit  their  enemies.  The 
Spaniards,  who  are  used  to  the  sea,  and  were  in  large  ships,  acquitted 
themselves  to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  The  young  prince  of  Wale? 
and  his  division  were  engaged  apart :  his  ship  was  grappled  by  a 
great  Spaniard,  when  he  and  his  knights  suffered  much ;  for  she  had 
so  many  holes,  that  the  water  came  in  very  abundantly,  and  they 
could  not  by  any  means  stop  the  leaks,  which  gave  the  crew  fears  of 
her  sinking  ;  they  therefore  did  all  they  could  to  conquer  the  enemy's 
ship,  but  in  vain  ;  for  she  was  very  large,  and  excellently  well  de- 
fended. During  this  danger  of  the  prince,  the  duke  of  Lancaster 
came  near,  and,  as  he  approached,  saw  he  had  the  worst  of  the  en- 
gagement, and  that  his  crew  had  too  much  on  their  hands,  for  they 
were  bailing  out  water :  he  therefore  fell  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Spanish  vessel,  with  which  he  grappled,  shouting,  "  Derby  to  tlie 
rescue!"  The  engagement  was  now  very  warm,  but  did  not  lasi 
long,  for  the  ship  was  taken,  and  all  the  crew  thrown  iiverhoard,  nol 
one  iieing  saved.    The  prince,  with  his  men,  instantly  embarked  on 
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board  the  Spaniard  ;  and  scarcely  had  they  done  so  when  hia  own 
vessel  sunk,  which  convinced  them  of  the  imminent  danger  they  had 
been  in. 

The  engagement  was  in  other  parts  well  contested  by  the  English 
knights,  who  exerted  themselves,  and  need  there  was  of  it,  for  they 
found  those  who  feared  them  not.  Late  in  the  evening,  the  Salle 
du  Roi,  commanded  by  lord  Robert  de  Namur,  was  grappled  by  a 
large  Spaniard,  and  the  fight  was  very  severe.  The  Spaniards  were 
determined  to  gain  this  ship  ;  and,  the  more  effectually  to  succeed 
in  carrying  her  off,  they  set  all  their  sails,  took  advantage  of  the 
wind,  and  in  spite  of  what  lord  Robert  and  his  crew  could  do,  towed 
her  out  of  the  battle  :  for  the  Spaniard  was  of  a  more  considerable 
size  than  the  lord  Robert's  ship,  and  therefore  she  more  easily  con- 
quered. As  they  were  thus  towed,  they  passed  near  the  king's 
ship,  to  whom  they  cried  out,  "  Rescue  the  Salle  du  Roi,"  but  were 
not  heard  ;  for  it  was  dark  ;  and,  if  they  were  heard,  they  were  not 
rescued.  The  Spaniards  would  have  carried  away  with  ease  this 
prize,  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  gallant  act  of  one  Hanequin,  a  servant 
to  the  lord  Robert,  who,  with  hi^  drawn  sword  on  his  wrist,  leaped 
on  board  the  enemy,  ran  to  the  mast,  and  cut  the  large  cable  which 
held  the  mainsail,  by  which  it  became  unmanageable  ;  and  with 
^reat  agility,  he  cut  other  four  principal  ropes,  so  that  the  sails  fell 
on  the  deck,  and  the  course  of  the  ship  was  stopped.  Lord  Robert 
seeing  this,  advanced  with  his  men,  and,  boarding  the  Spaniard 
eword  in  hand,  attacked  the  crew  so  vigorously,  that  all  were  slain 
or  thrown  overboard,  and  the  vessel  won. 

I  CAMNOT  speak  of  every  particular  circumstance  of  this  engage- 
ment. It  lasted  a  considerable  time  ;  and  the  Spaniards  gave  the 
king  of  England  and  his  fleet  enough  to  do.  However,  at  last,  vic- 
tory declared  for  the  English :  the  Spaniards  lost  fourteen  ships ; 
the  others  saved  themselves  by  flight.*  When  it  was  completely 
over,  and  the  king  saw  he  had  none  to  fight  with,  he  ordered  his 
trumpets  to  sound  a  retreat,  and  made  for  England.  They  anchored 
at  Rye  and  Winchelsea  a  little  after  nightfall,  when  the  king,  the 
prince  of  Wales,  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  the  earl  of  Richmond  and 
other  barons,  disembarked,  took  horses  in  the  town,  and  rode  to  the 
mansion  where  the  queen  was,  scarcely  two  English  leagues  distant. 
The  queen  was  mightily  rejoiced  on  seeing  her  lord  and  children  : 
she  had  suffered  that  day  great  afl3iction  from  her  doubts  of  success  ; 
for  her  attendants  had  seen  from  the  hills  of  the  coast  the  whole  of 
the  battle,  as  the  weather  was  fine  and  clear,  and  had  told  the  queen, 
who  was  very  anxious  to  learn  the  number  of  the  enemy,  that  the 
Spaniards  had  forty  large  ships  :  she  was  therefore  much  comforted 
by  their  safe  return.  The  king,  with  those  knights  who  had  attended 
him,  passed  the  night  in  revelry  with  the  ladies,  conversing  of  arms 
and  amors.  On  the  morrow,  the  greater  part  of  his  barons  who 
had  been  in  this  engagement,  came  to  him :  he  greatly  thanked 
them  for  all  the  services  they  had  done  him,  before  he  dismissed 
them,  when  they  took  their  leave,  and  returned  every  man  to  his 
home. 

You  have  before  heard  how  Aymery  de  Pavie  had  plotted  to  sur- 
render the  town  and  castle  of  Calais,  for  a  sum  of  florins  to  the 
French,  and  how  it  befel  them :  that  sir  Geoffry  de  Chargny  and  the 
knights  with  him  were  made  prisoners,  and  carried  to  England, 
whence  they  ransomed  themselves  as  soon  as  they  could  pay  the 
money,  and  returned  to  France.  It  happened,  that,  during  the  time 
he  was  at  St.  Omer  by  order  of  the  king  of  France,  he  heard  that 
Aymery  de  Pavie  was  at  a  castle  in  the  country  near  Calais,  called 
Frctun,  which  the  king  of  England  had  given  him.  The  Italian 
lived  there  at  his  ease  with  a  beautiful  English  woman,  whom  he 
had  brought  thither  as  his  mistress ;  and  he  fancied  the  French  had 
forgotten  his  courtesy  to  them :  but  that  was  not  the  case,  as  you 
shall  hear.  As  soon  as  sir  Geoffry  received  this  information,  he 
secretly  inquired  from  those  of  the  country  who  knew  this  castle,  if 
it  could  easily  be  taken  :  they  assured  him  it  might;  for  that  sir 
Aymery  lived  there  without  any  suspicion,  and  without  guards  or 
watch,  thinking  himself  as  safe  as  if  he  were  in  liondon  or  Calais. 
Sir  Geoffry  did  not  let  the  matter  sleep,  but,  collecting  privately  a 
band  of  men-at-arms,  left  St.  Omer  in  an  evening,  taking  with  him 
the  cross-bows  that  were  quartered  there,  and  marched  all  night, 
when,  at  daybreak,  he  arrived  at  the  castle  of  Fretun.  They 
instantly  surrounded  the  castle,  as  it  was  not  of  any  size,  and  having 
entered  the  ditch,  passed  through.  The  servants,  awakened  by  the 
noise,  ran  to  their  master,  who  was  asleep,  and  said,  "  My  lord,  rise 
instantly ;  for  the  castle  is  surrounded  by  a  large  body  of  men-at- 
arms,  who  are  forcing  their  way  into  it."    Aymery  was  much  alarmed. 


*  "  Anno  GratisB  miJlesimo  trecentissimo  quinquagessimo,  qui  est  annus  regni  regii 
Edward]  k  conquestu  tertii  vicesimus  quartus.  commissum  est  bellum  navale  inter 
Anglicos  et  Hispanos  quarto  calendas  Septembris.  Edwardus  nempe  rex  Angiiaj  cum 
paucis  navibus  obvlavit  navigio  Hispanise,  viris  bellicosis  refertissimojuxtaWinchelsee. 
Et  facto  atrocissimo  conflictu,  multi  IsBsi  sunt  ex  utraque  parte.  Nam  tarn  fervena  erat 
bellum,  tam  crebra  vulnera  inflicta  ex  omni  parte,  quod  ab  illo  prEclio  vix  aliquis  evasit 
illffisus,  Demum  (Deo  volente)  victoria  cessit  Anglis.  Capts  sunt  ibi  igitur  26  naves 
magnfe,  reliquis  submersis,  vel  in  fugam  versis.  In  hoc  conflictu  dum  Hispani  timidi  et 
Buperbi.  atque  fidentes  in  robore  sue  et  strenuitatB,  dedignantur  se  reddere  jussu  regis 
Edwardi,  omnes  miserabileter  perierunt,  alii  feiro  cajsi,  nlii  aquis  submersi."— Thomas 
Walsinqham,  Hist.  Mnglia,  p.  169. 

Stowe  says,  that  Edward  returned  triumphant,  but  bewailing  the  loss  of  sir  Richard 
GoliKxiborough.    Faee  250. 


and  rose  as  speedily  as  he  could  ;  but  notwithstanding  his  haste  b< 
could  not  arm  himself  before  his  court-yard  was  filled  with  soldjpre 
He  was  thus  made  prisoner  with  his  mistress ;  but  nothing  was  pil 
laged  in  the  castle,  on  account  of  the  existing  truce  between  France 
and  England  ;  and  besides  sir  Geoffry  only  wanted  to  take  Aymery. 
He  was  greatly  pleased  with  his  success,  and  carried  sir  Aymery  tc 
St.  Omer,  where  he  did  not  suffer  him  to  languish  in  prison,  but  had 
him  put  to  death,  with  much  cruelty,  in  the  market-place  of  St. 
Omer,  in  the  presence  of  the  knights  and  common  people  of  the 
country,  who  had  been  sent  for  thither.  Thus  died  sir  Aymery  de 
Pavie;  but  his  mistress  escaped,  for  his  death  freed  her,  and  she 
afterwards  attached  herself  to  a  squire  of  France. 

This  year  of  our  Lord  1349,  there  came  from  Germany,  persons 
who  performed  public  penitences  by  whipping  themselves  with 
scourges  having  iron  hooks,  so  that  their  backs  and  shoulders  were 
torn:  they  chanted  also,  in  a  piteous  manner,  canticles  of  the 
nativity  and  sufferings  of  our  Saviour,  and  could  noi,  by  their  rulee, 
remain  in  any  town  more  than  one  night :  they  travelled  in  compa. 
nies  of  more  or  less  in  number,  and  thus  journeyed  through  the 
country  performing  their  penitence  for  thirty-three  days,  being  the 
number  of  years  Jesus  Christ  remained  on  earth,  and  then  returned 
to  their  own  homes.  These  penitences  were  thus  performed,  to 
entreat  the  Lord  to  restrain  his  anger,  and  withhold  hie  vengeance  ; 
for,  at  tnis  period,  an  epidemic  malady  ravaged  the  earth,  and  de. 
stroyed  a  third  part  of  its  inhabitants.  They  were  chiefly  done  in 
those  countries  the  most  afilicted,  whither  scarcely  any  could  travel, 
but  were  not  long  continued,  as  the  church  set  itself  against  them. 
None  of  these  companies  entered  Fiance :  for  the  king  had  strictly 
forbidden  them,  by  desire  of  the  pope,  who  disapproved  of  such 
measures,  by  sound  and  sensible  reasons,  but  which  1  shall  pass  over. 
All  clerks  or  persons  holding  livings,  that  countenanced  them,  were 
excommunicated,  and  several  were  forced  to  go  to  Rome  to  purge 
themselves. 

About  this  time,  the  Jews  throughout  the  world  were  arrested 
and  burnt,  and  their  fortunes  seized  by  those  lords  under  whoso 
jurisdictions  they  had  lived,  except  at  Avignon,  and  the  territories 
of  the  church  dependent  on  the  pope.  Each  poor  Jew,  when  he 
was  able  to  hide  himself,  and  arrive  in  that  country,  esteemed  him. 
self  safe.  It  was  prophesied,  that  for  one  hundred  years  people 
were  to  come,  with  iron  scourges,  to  destroy  them :  and  this  would 
now  have  been  the  ease,  had  not  these  penitents  been  checked  in 
their  mad  career,  as  has  been  related.* 


CHAPTER    CLII. 

THE    HEATH   OF    KIKG   PHILIP,  AM)   CORONATION   OF   HIS  SON    KINO  JOHN. 

In  the  beginning  of  August,  in  the  year  1350,  Raoul  de  Cahoui8,t 
and  many  other  knights  and  squires,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred 


*  Here  end  the  additions.  I  cannot  help  supposing  there  must  have  been  more:  for 
Froissart  would  certainly  have  particularly  mentioned  this  sad  calamity  of  the  plague, 
that  afflicted  all  Europe,  and  he  scarcely  notices  it. 

U  began  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1348,  and  came  from  Asia.  It  destroyed  in  some 
parts  the  fourth,  in  others  the  third  of  tlieir  population  :  sometimes  it  lefl  not  the  tenth 
part.  It  carried  off  in  Paris  flora  40  to  60,000,  and  in  the  little  town  of  St.  D«nis,  1600 
There  were  sometimes,  at  Paris,  800  burials  in  a  day :  and  in  the  single  church-yard  o, 
the  Charter-house,  London,  were  buried  200  daily  It  broke  every  bond  of  attachment 
asunder :  servants  fled  from  their  masters,  wives  from  their  husbands,  and  children  from 
their  parents.  There  were  no  laws  in  force :  the  greatest  excesses  were  committed;  and, 
when  the  contagion  was  at  an  end,  morals  were  found  more  corrupted. 

I  refer  my  readers  to  the  different  chronicles  of  the  times,  for  more  particular  inforaia- 
tion.  Lord  Hailes  dates  its  ravages  in  1349,  and  says ;  "  The  great  pestilence,  which 
had  lung  desolated  the  continent,  reached  Scotland.  The  historians  of  all  countries 
speak  with  horror  of  this  pestilence.  It  took  a  wider  range,  and  proved  more  destructive 
than  any  calamity  of  tliat  nature  known  in  the  annals  of  mankind.  Barnes,  pp.  428— 
441,  has  collected  the  accounts  given  of  this  pestilence  by  many  historians ;  and  henco 
he  has,  unknowingly,  furnished  materials  for  a  curious  inquiry  into  the  populousness  of 
Europe  in  the  fourteenth  century." 

"  The  same  cause  which  brought  on  this  corruption  of  manners  produced  a  new  spe- 
cies of  fiinaticism.  There  appeared  in  (Germany,  England  and  Flandera,  numerous  con- 
fraternities of  penitents,  who,  naked  to  tlie  girdle,  dirty  and  filthy  to  look  at,  flogged 
tliemselves  in  the  public  squares,  chanting  a  ridiculous  canticle.  Underneath  are  two 
stanzas  of  their  canticle,  consisting  of  nineteen  in  the  whole.  It  is  entire  in  a  chronicle 
belonging  to  M  Brequigny,  which  is  the  only  one  supposed  to  express  it: 
"  Oravant,  entre  nous  tuit  frere, 

Battons  noB  charoignes  bien  fort. 

En  remembrant  la  grand  misere 

De  Dieu,  et  sa  piteuse  mort 

Q.ui  fut  pris  de  la  gent  amere, 

Et  venduz,  et  trajz  k  tort, 

Et  battu  sa  char  vierge  et  claire ; 

On  nom  de  ce,  battons  plus  fort. 

O  Roiz  des  roiz,  char  precieuse, 

Dieuz  Pere,  Filz.  Sains  Esperis. 

Vos  saintisme  char  glotieu&e, 

Fut  pendue  en  crois  par  Juis 

Et  la  flit  giief  et  doloreuse : 

Quar  vo  douz  saint  sane  beneic 

Fit  la  croix  vermeille  et  hideuse. 

Loons  Dieu  et  battons  nos  pis." 

M.  Levesqus,  torn.  i.  pp  630,  KII. 
t  Raoul  deCahours  was  of  the  English  party,  hut  gained  over  by  the  magnificent 
promises  of  king  John.  He  first  changed  his  side  at  this  battle,  when  he  fought  with 
the  commander  in  Brittany,  who  had  only  one  hundred  men,  and  might  have  gaincx! 
the  day,  if  he  had  not  been  too  rash.  King  .lohn,  as  a  recompense,  gave  him  24,001 
Uvres,  and  allowed  him  the  possession  of  the  lands  of  Beaiivoir.  the  island  of  Obauvrt 
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and  twenty  men-at-arms,  or  thereabouts,  combated  with  the  com- 
mander for  the  king  of  England  in  Brittany,  called  sir  Thomas 
Daggeworth,  before  the  castle  of  Aurai.  Sir  Thomas*  and  all  his 
men  were  slain,  to  the  amount  of  about  one  hundred  men-at-arms. 
On  the  22nd  of  August,  in  the  same  year,  king  Philip  of  France 
departed  this  life  at  Nogent-le-Roi,+  and  was  carried  to  Notre-Dame 
in  Paris.  On  the  Thursday  following,  his  body  was  buried  at  St. 
Denis,  on  the  left  hand  of  the  great  altar :  his  bowels  were  interred 
at  the  Jacobins  at  Paris,  and  his  heart  at  the  convent  of  the  Carthu- 
sians at  Bourgfontaines  in  Valois.  The  26th  day  of  September  en- 
siling, John,  eldest  son  of  king  Philip,  was   crowned  king,  on   a 


J^OBM,  Kino  of  Fkance— Dravn  on  Ms  leturn  Irom  England,  in  1309 :  by  Bsuclaike, 
CrobiofSt.  Eloy,  Pans. 


Sunday,  at  Rheims.  His  wife.  Queen  Jane,  was  also  crowned  at  the 
same  time.  The  king,  on  this  occasion,  made  many  knights :  his 
eldest  son,  the  dauphin  of  Vienne ;  his  second  son,  Louis  earl  of 
Alengon ;  the  earl  of  Estampes  ;  the  lord  John  d'Artois ;  Philip 
duke  of  Orleans,  brother  to  the  king ;  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  son 
of  the  Queen,  by  her  first  marriage  with  the  lord  Philip  of  Burgundy ; 
the  earl  of  Dammartin,  and  many  others.  The  king  set  out  from 
Rheims  on  the  Monday,  and  returned  to  Paris,  by  way  of  Laon, 
Soissons  and  Senlis.  The  king  and  queen  made  their  public  entry 
into  Paris  on  a  Sunday,  the  17th  of  October.  There  were  great 
feasts,  which  lasted  the  whole  week.  The  king  remained  at  Paris 
at  the  hotel  de  Nesle,  or  at  the  palace,  until  near  Martinmas,  when  he 
assembled  his  parliament. 

On  Tuesday,  the  16th  day  of  November  following,  Raoul,  earl  of 
Eu  and  Guignes,  constable  of  France,  who  was  but  lately  returned 
from  his  prison  in  England,  was  arrested  by  order  of  the  king,  in 
the  hdtel  de  Nesle,}  where  king  John  resided,  by  the  provost  of 
Paris,  and  was  detained  in  confinement  in  "his  h6tel,  until  the  next 
Thursday  ;  whan,  aboufthe  hour  of  matins,  he  was  there  beheaded, 
in  the  presence  of  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  the  earl  of  Armagnac,  the 
earl  of  Montfort,  the  lord  John  Boulogne,  the  earl  of  Rueil,  and 
many  other  knights,  who  attended  the  execution  by  command  of 
the  king,  at  that  time  in  his  palace.  He  was  thus  executed,  for  great 
treasons,  of  which  he  had  confessed  himself  guilty  to  the  duke  of 
Athens,  and  some  others.  His  body  was  buried  in  the  Augustins  at 
Paris,  within  the  walls  of  the  monastery,  by  permission  of  the  king, 
out  of  respect  to  the  friends  of  the  constable."^  In  the  month  of  the 
ensuing  January,  Charles  of  Spain,  to  whom  the  king  had  given  the 
earldom  of  Angoul^me,  was  appointed  by  him  constable  of  France. 

and  other  estates  which  he  had  seized  from  Jane  de  Belleville.  Oahours  engaged,  in 
return,  to  deliver  into  the  king's  hands  Vannes,  Guerrande,  Urest,  Hennebon,  &c.- 
Hist,  de  Bretagne.  .  ,  a  *  a 

Raoul  de  Cnhours  was  made  commander  in  Poitou,  by  writ  of  privy  seal,  dated 
Eltham,  17th  January,  1317.— Etmer.  .         ,     . ,       .,         ,     „ 

The  4th  July,  1348,  the  kjng  grants  him  £1000  a  year,  in  Po  itou,  besides  other  advan- 

»  Dugdale,'  in  his  Baronage,  says  he  was  slain  through  the  treachery  of  the  French. 

t  A  town  in  Beauce.  on  the  river  Eure,  Ave  leagues  from  Charties. 

t  Tl:e  hStel  de  Nesle  is  now  demolished ;  and  its  situation  would  be  unknown,  were 
it  not  for  ,1  curious  memoir  respecting  it,  in  the  xxiiid.  vol.  of  the  Memoires  de  1  Acado- 
mie,  by  M.  Bnnamy,  to  which  I  lefer  the  reader.  ,    ,    ■     i,  .„„•„ 

I  dIdoIo  Regis  Frmcm  Johav.ms,  fe-"  Comes  de  Ewe,  conslabular.us  Francis, 
nui  in  conflictu  inter  Anglicos  &  Normanos,  anno  Domini  raillesimo.  cccmo.  iLvito. 
apud  Cadamum  habito,  oaptus  fuit,  &  tunc  missus  in  Angliam,  per  lU.  annos  ^.i^mPII" 
ibidem  reina  nserat  sub  curcerah  custodia  mancipatus,  ciroiter  festum  Sancti  Micnaeiis, 
onno  Domini  millesimo.  ccmo.  umo.  licenciatus  per  regem  Anglorum  ,oca  sua  in  par- 
lib.is  FmnciiB  visitare,  Parisiosvenitad  novum  FranciiB  regem  Johannem.utiquestatura 
magnum  &  discretum,  minus  Uimen  graciosum,  &  fama  publica  '«<^'-^"'^.''!"°,'"!,f'^ 
num.  ab  luore  propria  divertentem,  fomicartSque  tarn  secularibus  quam  «ligJosis  otiam 
incestuose  l.irpiter  adhojrentem,  il  paucis  magnntlbus  vel  plebeis  dllectum.  1  "no  l»em 
roi.,se  amicum  ipsilis  coniitis  simulans,  &  pa.lilice  sihi  l"n"e"'.  f^^J'^"*''  ,™"~"^ 
Sed  statim  nocte  sequent!,  misso  spicnlalore  cum  uuibusdnm  salelhtibus  ad  hosoK-,.  ii" 
<>t.  ,...miti»  insum  comitera  fecit  subito  deooliari."— Avkbburv.  p.  IS 


The  lord  Guy  de  Nesle,  marshal  of  France,  had  an  engagement,  on 
the  first  of  April,  in  Saintonge,  with  the  English  and  Gascons  ;  the 
army  of  the  marshal  was  defeated  :  he  himself  was  taken  prisoner, 
with  his  brother  the  lord  William,  lord  Arnold  d'Anreghen,  and  many 
others.  On  Palm  Sunday,  which  was  the  10th  of  April,  1351,  Giles 
Rigault  de  Roufiy,  who  was  abbot  of  St.  Denis,  and  lately  made  a  car. 
dinal,  was  presented  with  the  red  hat,  in  presence  of  king  John  in  his 
palace,  by  the  bishops  of  Laon  and  of  Paris.  This  had  never  been 
done  before  ;  but  the  pope  had  directed  it  to  be  so,  by  a  bull  addres- 
sed to  these  bishops. 

In  the  following  September,  the  French  recovered  the  town  of  St. 
Jean  d'Angely,  of  which  the  English  had  kept  possession  for  five 
years.  It  was  surrendered  by  the  garrison  without  striking  a  blow, 
and  merely  through  want  of  provisions.  In  the  month  of  Octoberj 
the  fraternity  of  the  noble  house  of  St.  Ouen,*  near  Paris,  was  estab- 
lished by  order  of  the  king.  All  those  who  were  of  this  order  wore 
a  star  on  their  hoods,  and  another  on  the  front  of  their  mantles.'t 
This  year,  there  was  the  greatest  scarcity  of  provisions  all  over  the 
kingdom  of  France  ever  known  in  the  memory  of  man.  Wheal 
was  sold  at  Paris  for  eight  livres  parsis*  the  septier  :§  a  septier  of 
oats  for  forty  sols  parsis,  and  a  boisseau||  of  peas  eight  sols,  and  othej 
grains  according  to  their  value.  In  this  month  of  October,  on  the 
day  of  the  celebration  of  St.  Ouen,  the  English  took  the  town  of 
Guignes,  notwithstanding  the  truce  :  and  in  this  year  the  constablt 
of  France  was  manied  to  the  daughter  of  lord  Charles  of  Biois. 


CHAPTER    CLIII. 

THE    KING  OF  NAVAItEE  CAUSES  THE  LORD  CHAKI.ES  OF  SPAIN,  CONSTABT.F 
OF    FRANCE,    TO    BE    MURDERED WITH    OTHER    MATTERS. 

In  the  year  1352,  on  the  eve  of  the  feast  of  our  Lady,  the  middle 
of  August,  the  lord  Guy  de  Nesle,  lord  of  Ossemont,  at  that  time 
marshal  of  France  in  Brittany,  had  an  engagement,  in  which  the 
marshal  was  slain  in  battle,  and  also  the  lord  of  Briquebec,  the 
boron  of  Beauvais,  and  many  other  nobles,  as  well  of  the  country  of 
Brittany,  as  of  other  parts  of  France.  The  4th  of  September  was 
the  day  appointed  for  the  combatH  at  Paris,  between  the  duke  of 
Brunswick  and  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  for  words  which  the  duke  of 
Lancaster  had  spoken,  and  for  which  the  duke  of  Brunswick  had 
summon«d  him  to  answer  at  the  court  of  the  king  of  France.  The 
two  dukes  came  to  the  field  completely  armed,  and  entered  the  lists 
which  had  been  prepared  for  the  German  appellant,  and  the  English 
respondent.  As  the  English  were  at  war  with  France,  the  duke  cf 
Lancaster  had  come  thither  under  a  safe-conduct  from  king  John, 
to  defend  his  honor.  The  king  of  France,  however,  would  not  per- 
mit  them  to  fight ;  but,  although  they  had  armed  themselves,  and 
had  taken  the  oaths,  and  were  mounting  their  steeds,  he  took  the 
business  into  his  own  hands,  and  made  up  the  difference  between 
them. 

On  the  6th  day  of  December,  pope  Clement  VI.  died,  at  Avignon, 
in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  pontificate  ;  and,  on  the  11th  of  the  fol- 
lowing month,  a  cardinal  from  Limosin,  styled  cardinal  of  Ostia,  but, 
because  he  had  been  bishop  of  Clermont,  commonly  called  cardinal 
of  Clermont,  was  elected  pope,  about  the  hour  of  ten  in  the  morning, 
in  his  room.  He  took  the  title  of  Innocent  VI.,  though  his  own 
proper  name  was  sir  Stephen  Aubert. 

On  the  6th  day  of  January,  1353,  soon  after  daybreak,  the  lord 
Charles  Navarre,  earl  of  Evreux,  caused  the  lord  Charles  of  Spain, 
constable  of  France,  to  be  murdered  in  his  bed,  at  an  inn  in  the 
town  of  Aigle**  in  Normandy,  by  some  men-at-arms  whom  he  sent 
there  ;  he  remained  in  a  barn  without  the  town,  until  they  were 
returned  to  him  after  the  performance  of  this  deed.     It  was  said  he 


*  St.  Ouen  is  a  small  town  in  the  Isle  of  France,  diocese  and  election  of  Paris. 

t  Barnes  says,  that  on  the  8th  September,  1351,  king  John  revived  the  almost  obsolete 
order  of  the  Star,  in  imitation  of  the  Garter :  and  the  first  chapter  of  it  was  held  at  hb 
palace  of  St.  Ouen.  At  first  there  were  but  eighteen  knights :  the  rest  were  added  al 
different  chapters. 

They  wore  a  bright  star  on  the  crest  of  their  helmets,  and  one  pendent  at  their  necks 
and  the  same  was  embroidered  on  their  mantles. 

The  day  fixed  for  the  li  nnual  celebration  of  this  order  was  the  Bpipbany,  and  the  stui 
chosen  for  the  emblem. 

The  eighteen  first  kniebts^-ere: 

John  king  of  France,  sovereign. 

Philip  duke  of  Orleans,  hi^  only  brother. 

Charles  of  France,  dauphin  of  Vienne— Louis  duke  of  Atyou- John  duke  of  Berry- 
Philip  duke  of  Touraine— king  John's  sons. 

Charles  king  of  Navarre. 

Peter  duke  of  Bourbon— James  Bourbon  count  de  la  Marche— brothers 

Charles  de  la  Cerda  of  Spain,  earl  of  Angouleme. 

Arnold  d'Andreghen- John  de  Clermont— marshals  of  France. 

Geoffry  count  de  Chargny,  great  chamberlain  of  France. 

Charles  earl  of  Tancarviile. 

William  de  Brenne,  duke  of  Athens,  master  of  the  horse. 

John  o  Artois,  earl  of  Eu— Charles  of  Artois,  count  de  Longueville— John  viscojiu 
de  Melon,  sons  of  Robert  d'Artois. 

For  more  particulars,  see  Favine's  Theatre  d'Honneur. 

t  Cotgrave  says,  that  a  Rvre  parisis  is  2s.  6d.,  and  that  ten  sols  parisis  is  equal  to  one 

§  A  septier  of  wheat,  according  to  Cotgrave,  weighs  240  pounds. 

■1  A  boisseau  of  wheat  weighs  20  pounds. 

ir  See  Dugdale's  Baronage,  for  a  more  particular  account  ot  this  duel,  ano  ot  an  ^r.<: 
being  put  to  it  by  the  king  of  France,  at  the  entreaty  of  the  duko  of  Bronswi".k,  who 
through  cowardice,  submitted  to  his  award. 

**  'diocese  of  Evroux. 
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waa  accompanied  by  the  lord  Philip  of  Navarre  hia  brother,  the  lord 
Lewis  de  Harcourt,  and  lord  Godfrey  de  Harcourt  his  uncle,  and 
many  other  knights,  as  well  from  Navarre  as  from  Normandy.  The 
ting  of  Navane  and  hia  company  retreated  to  the  city  of  Evreux, 
of  which  he  was  lord,  provisioned  it,  and  added  to  the  fortifications. 
With  him  went  the  above-mentioned  Harcourts,  the  lord  of  Malue, 
John  Mailer  lord  of  Graville,  the  lord  Almaury  de  Meulent,  and 
many  other  noblemen  of  Normandy.  Shortly  after,  the  king  of 
Navarre  went  to  Mantes:  he  had  before  sent  many  letters  sealed,  to 
different  towns  in  the  kingdom,  to  inform  them  that  he  had  put  to 
death  the  constable,  for  various  evil  deeds  which  the  conatable  had 
done  against  him.  He  aent  the  earl  of  Meaux  to  the  king  of  France 
at  Paris,  on  the  same  subject.  The  king  dispatched  lo  the  king  of 
Navarre  at  Mantes,  the  cardinal  de  Boulogne,  the  bishop  of  Laon,  the 
duke  de  Bourbon,  the  earl  of  Vendbme,  and  others,  who  entered  into 
a  treaty  with  the  king  of  Navarre :  foraamuch  as  he  had  married  the 
king's  sister,  the  mere  pardon  of  the  king  for  this  crime  would  not 
satisfy  him ;  but  he  required  of  tho  king,  his  lord,  many  other  things. 
Every  one  in  France  imagined  that  a  war  was  unavoidable,  between 
the  two  kings  ;  for  the  king  of  Navane  had  made  many  alliances, 
collected  troops  in  different  places,  and  had  victualled  and  fortified 
his  towns  and  castles.  At  last,  however,  after  many  treaties,  there  was 
one  agreed  to,  of  which  the  following  are  some  of  the  principal  points. 

The  king  of  France  was  to  give  the  king  of  Navarre  thirty-eight 
thousand  livres  tournois,  on  account  of  an  annuity  which  the  king  of 
Navarre  received  from  the  treasury  of  Paris,  in  lieu  of  lands  which, 
according  to  an  agreement  made  between  their  royal  predecessors, 
were  to  be  assigned  to  him,  for  the  county  of  Champagne,  as  well  as 
on  account  of  his  marriage  with  the  king  of  France's  daughter,  when 
he  was  promised  as  much  land  as  would  amount  to  twelve  thousand 
livres  a-year.  The  king  of  Navarre  wished  to  have  the  lordship  of 
Beaumont-le.Roger,*  the  lands  of  Breteuil,t  in  Normandy,  Conches,t 
and  Orbec,§  the  viscounty  of  Pont-Audemer,||  and  the  bailiwick  of 
Coutantin :  which  were  acceded  to  by  the  king  of  France,  though 
the  first  four  lands  belonged  to  Philip  duke  of  Orleans,  the  king's 
brother,  and  he  gave  him  other  estates  in  lieu  of  them.  The  king 
consented  also,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  that  all  the  Harcourts  and  hia 
other  allies  should  hold  from  him,  as  their  lord,  all  lands  dependent 
on  Navjure,  in  whatever  part  of  France  they  might  be  situated ;  and 
it  was  at  their  option  to  do  him,  if  they  pleased,  homage  for  them. 
Tlie  king  of  Navarre  obtained  also,  that  these  lands,  and  those  he 
Dosseaaed  before,  should  be  holden  by  him  as  a  peerage :  and  he  had 
the  power  to  hold,  twice  a-year,  a  court  of  exchequer  as  nobly  as  the 
duke  of  Normandy.  The  king  of  France  consented  to  pardon  all 
who  had  been  concerned  in  the  death  of  the  conatable,  and  promiaed, 
upon  his  oath,  that  neither  now  nor  hereafter  would  he  aeeli  to  do 
them  hurt  for  this  act.  The  king  of  Navarre,  in  addition,  received 
from  the  king  of  France  a  large  aum  in  golden  crowns  ;  and,  before 
he  would  come  to  Paris,  he  made  the  king  send  him,  by  way  of 
hostage,  the  earl  of  Anjou,  hia  aecond  aon. 

When  he  came  to  Paris,  he  was  attended  by  a  numerous  body  of 
men-at-arms.  The  4th  day  of  March  following,  he  came  to  the 
chamber  of  parliament,  where  the  king  waa  sitting,  attended  by  many 
peers  of  France,  the  parliament,  and  some  of  hia  council :  the  cardi. 
nal  of  Boulogne  was  there  also.  The  king  of  Navarre  besought  the 
king  of  France  to  pardon  him  the  death  of  the  constable,  alleging 
that  he  had  good  reasons  for  so  doing,  which  he  offered  then  to  lay 
before  the  king,  or  at  any  other  time.  He  swore  he  had  not  done  it 
out  of  any  contempt  to  the  king  of  France,  or  to  the  ofHce  of  con- 
stable ;  and  he  added,  that  he  should  not  feel  anything  so  much,  aa 
to  be  thought  he  had  incurred  the  anger  of  the  king.  Upon  this,  the 
lord  James  de  Bourbon,  constable  of  France,  by  order  of  the  king, 
gave  hia  hand  to  the  king  of  Navarre,  and  drew  him  aside.  Shortly 
after,  the  queen  Joan,  aunt  to  the  king  of  Navarre,  and  queen 
Blanche,  his  sister ;  the  first  of  whom  had  been  the  wife  of  Charles 
le  Bel,  and  the  last  of  king  Philip,  lately  deceased ;  came  into  the 
presence  of  the  king,  and  made  a  low  reverence :  sir  Reginald  de 
Trie,  falRng  on  his  knees,  said :  "  My  most  redoubted  lord,  here  are 
my  ladies  the  queens,  Joan  and  Blanche,  who  have  heard  that  my 
lord  of  Navarre  ia  in  your  ill  gracea,  and  are  much  hurt  at  it.  They 
beseech  you  to  have  the  goodness  to  pardon  him ;  and,  if  it  please 
God,  he  will  for  the  future  behave  himself  in  such  a  manner,  that 
you  and  all  the  people  of  France  shall  be  satisfied." 

The  constable  and  the  marshals  then  went  to  seek  the  king  of 
Navarre,  who,  coming  again  into  the  presence  of  the  king,  placed 
himself  between  the  two  queens,  when  the  cardinal  spoke  aa  follows : 
"  My  lord  of  Navarre,  no  one  ought  to  be  suiprised,  if  my  lord  the 
king  of  France  is  offended  with  you,  for  the  crime  you  have  com- 
mitted. There  is  no  occasion  for  me  to  name  it,  you  have  made  it 
so  public,  by  your  letters  and  otherwise,  that  it  ia  known  to  all.  You 
are  so  much  beholden  to  him,  that  you  ought  never  to  have  done  it ; 
you  are  of  his  blood,  and  nearly  related  to  him ;  besides,  you  are  his 
liege  man,  and  one  of  his  peers,  and  have  also  espoused  his  daughter; 
Jierefore  this  deed  is  so  much  the  more  blameable.     However,  for 


*A  market  town  in  Nonnandy,  on  the  Rille,  diocese  of  Evreux. 

t  Election  of  Conciie*. 

t  A  niaritet-town  in  Normandy,  dioceae  of  Evreux. 

S  A  town  of  Normandy,  diocese  of  liisiebx. 

ilPont-Audemer— a  town  m  Normanay  -Jiocese  of  Lisioux,  seventeen  teaguee  from 


the  love  and  aflfection  he  bears  my  ladies  the  queens,  here  present, 
who  have  most  earnestly  entreated  him  in  your  behalf ;  and,  because 
he  believes  you  have  committed  this  crime  through  bad  advisers,  he 
pardons  you  heartily  and  willingly."  The  two  queens,  and  the  king 
of  Navane,  upon  this,  fell  on  their  knees,  and  thanked  the  king 
The  cardinal  added,  "  that  in  f,;ture  if  any  of  the  king's  relations,  oi 
others,  should  dare  commit  such  .i  crime  as  the  king  of  Navarre  had 
done,  and  even  if  it  should  again  happen  to  the  king's  son,  to  insult 
or  injure  the  lowest  oflttcer  of  the  king,  he  should  infallibly  be  pun. 
ished."     Upon  this,  the  court  broke  up.* 

The  22nd  of  March,  a  knight-banneret  of  the  low  marches,  called  sii 
Reginald  de  Pressigny,  lord  of  Marans  near  la  Rochelle,  v,-as  drawn 
and  hanged  on  a  gibbet,  by  orders  of  the  parliament  and  many  of 
the  great  council  of  the  king.  On  the  4th  of  Auguat,  1354,  the 
king  of  France  waa  reconciled  to  the  earl  of  Harcourt  and  the  lord 
Lewis  his  brother,  who  were,  as  it  was  then  said,  to  reveal  to  him 
many  things  of  consequence,  eapecially  all  that  related  to  the  death 
of  the  constable.  In  the  following  month  of  September,  the  car- 
dinal de  Boulogne  set  out  from  Paris  to  go  to  Avignon,  and,  it  was 
commonly  reported,  not  in  the  good  graces  of  the  king ;  howbeit, 
during  the  ?pace  of  a  year  that  he  had  remained  in  France,  he  had 
Uved  as  well  with  the  king  aa  any  other  courtier.  About  this  time, 
lord  Robert  de  Lorris,  chamberlain  to  the  king  of  France,  suddenly 
quitted  the  kingdom.  It  waa  said,  that,  had  he  been  taken,  ho 
would  have  suffered,  for  having  revealed  to  the  king  of  Navarre  the 
secrets  of  the  king  of  France,  in  the  like  manner  aa  the  Harcourts 
had  done  to  the  king  of  France. 

The  king  of  Navarre,  in  the  month  of  November,  set  out  from 
Normandy,  and  passed  through  divers  places,  amusing  himself  until 
he  came  to  Avignon,  and  from  thence  went  to  Navarre.  And  this 
month  the  archbiahop  of  Rouen,  chancellor  of  France,  and  the  duke 
of  Bourbon,  set  off  for  Avignon  ;  as  did  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  and 
others  of  the  English,  in  order  to  hold  a  conference  touching  a  peace 
between  the  two  kings.  This  same  month  the  king  of  France  left 
^rie,  and  went  into  Normandy  as  far  as  Caen.  He  took  posseasion 
m  all  the  lands  belonging  to  the  king  of  Navarre,  and  appointed 
new  ofiicers  and  garrisons  in  all  the  castles  belonging  to  him,  except 
six,  viz.  Evreux,  Pont-Audemer,  Cherbourg,  Gavrey,t  Avranchea,! 
Mortain,^  which  were  garriaoned  by  men  from  Navarre,  who  would 
not  aurrender  themaelvea,  but  answered  those  sent  to  them  from  the 
king  of  France,  that  they  would  not  give  them  up  save  to  their  lord, 
the  king  of  Navarre,  who  had  put  them  under  their  guard. 

In  the  month  of  January,  the  lord  Robert  de  Lorris  returned  to 
Paris,  by  a  paasport  from  the  king,  where  he  remained  a  fortnight 
without  having  permission  to  see  him  ;  and,  when  he  was  admitted 
to  his  presence,  he  was  not  fully  reconciled ;  he  therefore,  by  the 
advice  of  the  king's  council,  returned  to  Avignon,  that  he  might  be 
present  during  the  conferences.  Toward  the  end  of  Febniary,  news 
was  brought,  that  the  truce  which  would  expire  in  April,  between 
the  kings  of  France  and  England,  had  been  prolonged  by  the  pope 
to  the  nativity  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  in  order  that  he  might  find 
some  means  of  making  a  permanent  peace  ;  and  that  the  commis. 
sioners  from  each  king  had  consented  to  it.  The  pope  sent  embas 
sadors  to  the  kings,  respecting  another  mode  of  carrying  on  the  treaty 
than  what  had  hitherto  been  practiced.  This  same  month,  the  king 
of  France  coined  florins  of  fine  gold,  which  were  called  Lamb  Florins, 
because  on  the  reverse  was  the  figure  of  a  lamb.  They  were  valued 
at  fifty-two  the  marc  ;||  and  when  they  were  coined,  the  king  gave 
forty.eight  for  a  marc  of  pure  gold,  and  forbade  the  currency  of  any 
other  florins.  This  month,  sir  Gaucher  de  I'Orme  came  to  Paris,  to 
the  king  of  France,  as  embassador  from  the  king  of  Navarre ;  ha 
returned  the  following  March,  carrying  with  him  passports  for  the 
king  of  Navarre. 

This  year,  about  Shrovetide,  many  of  the  English  advanced  near 
to  Nantes,  and  by  means  of  rope-ladders,  about  fifty-two  of  them 
got  into  and  took  the  castle :  but  sir  Guy  de  Rochefort,  who  was 
the  governor,  and  at  that  timo  in  the  town,  attacked  them  so  vigor- 
ously that  he  regained  it  that  aame  night ;  and  the  fity-two  Eng. 
lish  were  either  slain  or  taken  prisoners.  King  John,  about  Easter 
1355,  sent  his  eldest  son,  Charles  dauphin  of  Vienne,  into  Nor. 
mandy,  as  his  lieutenant,  where  he  remained  all  the  summer,  and 
the  province  granted  him  three  thousand  men-at-arms  for  three 
months.  In  the  month  of  August  following,  the  king  of  Navarre 
landed  at  the  castle  of  Cherbourg,  and  with  him  ten  thousand  men, 
including  every  one.  There  were  many  treaties  begun  between 
those  attached  to  the  king  of  France  and  those-  belonging  to  the  king 
of  Navarre :  each  sent  respectively  embaasadora  to  the  o'«,.er.  The 
king  of  Navarre's  garrisons  in  Evreux  and  Pont-Audemer  plundered 
all  the  country  thereabout :  some  of  them  advanced  to  the  castle  of 
Conches,  which  at  that  time  was  in  king  John's  hands,  took  it,  and 
filled  it  with  provisions  and  men-at-arms.  Several  other  acts  of  hos. 
tility  were  done  by  the  men  of  Navarre  against  the  subjects  of  the 


*  The  cause  of  tlie  murder  of  Charles  d'Eapagne,  constable  of  France,  by  Charlffi  lo 
Mauvais,  was  the  opposition  the  constable  made  to  the  pretensions  of  the  king  of  Nr^ 
varre  to  the  counties  of  Champagne,  Brie,  and  to  the  duchy  of  Burgundy.— Sob  Ferre'ft't 
Hist  of  Spain,  vol.  v.  pp.  276.  277. 

t  A  market  town  in  Normandy  four  leflgues  from  Coutancoe. 

%  A  town  in  Normandy— a  bishop's  see. 

§  A  town  in  Normandy— diocese  of  Avranches 

II  Kiplit  ounces  of  gold,  silver,  or  bullion. 
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King  of  France.  At  last,  peace  was  made  ;  and  the  king  of  Na- 
varre then  went  to  the  dauphin  of  Vienne,  in  the  castle  of  Verneuil,* 
who  conducted  him  to  the  good  city  of  Paris.  On  the  24th  day  of 
September,  they  both  came  to  the  king,  who  then  resided  at  the 
castle  of  the  Louvre  at  Paris  :  and,  when  admitted  to  his  presence, 
•he  king  of  Navarre  made  his  reverence  before  the  many  nobles  who 
were  there  assembled.  He  excused  himself  very  honorably  for  hav- 
ing quitted  the  realm,  and  added,  that  he  had  heard  some  had  found 
fault  with  his  conduct  toward  the  king :  he  therefore  requested  the 
king  to  name  those  who  had  done  so  :  for  he  swore  that,  since  the 
death  of  the  constable,  he  had  done  nothing  against  the  king  of 
France  but  what  a  loyal  subject  should  and  ought  to  do.  Neverthe. 
less,  he  besought  the  king  of  France,  that  he  would  pardon  all  that 
was  passed,  and  admit  him  to  his  favor.  He  promised  that  in  future 
he  would  be  as  good  and  loyal  as  a  son  ought  to  be  to  a  father,  or  a 
vassal  to  his  lord.  The  king  informed  him,  through  the  duke  of 
Athens,  that  he  forgave  everything  heartily. 


CHAPTER    CLIV. 

THE   TAX   OF   THE   OABELLEt   IMPOSED    THROUGHOtJT  PHANCE,    BY    THE 
THREE  ESTATES,  ON  ACCOtniT  OF  THE  WAB. 

The  prince  of  Wales  went  into  Gascony  some  time  in  the  month 
of  October,  1355,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Toulouse,  where  he  crossed 
the  Garonne,  and  went  to  Carcas8onne.t  He  burnt  the  suburbs,  but 
could  do  nothing  to  the  town,  as  it  was  well  defended.  He  then 
marched  to  Narboime§  burning  and  destroying  the  country,  and  in 
the  month  of  November,  returned  to  Bordeaux  with  great  plunder 
and  a  multitude  of  prisoners,  without  having  met  with  any  oppposi- 
tion,  notwithstanding  that  the  earl  of  Armagnac,  the  king  of  France's 
lieutenant  in  Laguedoc,  was  at  that  time  in  the  country,  as  well  as 
the  lord  of  Foix,  the  lord  James  de  Bourbon,  lord  of  Ponthieu  and 
constable  of  France,  and  the  lord  John  de  Clermont,  marshal  of 
France,  with  a  more  numerous  army  than  that  of  the  prince  of 
Wales. 

The  king  of  England  landed  at  Calais  in  the  month  of  October 
of  this  year,  and  marched  to  Hesdin,||  where  he  destroyed  the  out- 
works, and  burnt  the  houses  within  them  j  but  he  did  not  enter  the 
town  or  castle.  The  king  of  France,  on  hearing  this  news  of  the 
English,  issued  out  his  summons  for  an  army  to  assemble  at  Amiens, 
and  marched  toward  the  king  of  England,  who  had  retreated  toward 
Calais.  The  king  of  France  advanced  as  far  as  St.  Omer,  whence 
ho  sent  to  inform  the  king  of  England,  by  the  marshal  de  Authain, 
and  many  other  knights,  that  he  was  willing  to  give  him  battle,  either 
in  single  combat,  or  with  his  army,  any  day  he  would  choose  to 
name  ;  but  the  king  of  England  refused  the  combat,  and  crossed  the 
sea  to  England.     The  king  of  France  returned  to  Paris. 

In  this  same  year,  about  St.  Andrew's  day,  the  king  of  France 
summoned  all  the  prelates,  chapters,  barons,  and  citizens  of  the 
principal  towns,  to  Paris,  when  he  laid  before  them,  through  his 
chancellor,  in  the  chamber  of  parliament,  the  state  of  the  war,  and 
requested  of  them  to  consult  together  on  what  aids  they  could  grant 
that  should  be  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  carry  it  on.  And  because 
the  king  had  heard  that  his  subjects  complained  of  being  much  ag- 
grieved by  the  alteration  in  the  coin,  he  offered  to  coin  money  that 
should  be  good  and  weighty,  if  they  would  grant  him  other  supplies 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  pursue  the  war.  Upon  which  they  an- 
swered, that  is  to  say,  the  clergy  by  the  mouth  of  the  archbishop  of 
Rheims,  the  nobles  by  the  duke  of  Athens,  and  the  citizens  by  Ste- 
phen Marcel,  provost  of  merchants  in  the  good  town  of  Paris,  that 
they  were  willing  to  live  or  die  for  him,  and  offered  him  the  disposal 
of  their  lives  and  fortunes,  requiring  only  a  little  time  to  deliberate 
together.     This  request  was  vrillingly  complied  writh. 

The  king  of  France  gave  this  year,  on  the  vigil  of  the  feast  of  the 
Conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  duchy  of  Normandy  to  his  eldest 
son  the  dauphine  of  Vienne,  earl  of  Poitiers ;  and,  on  the  morrow, 
he  did  homage  for  it. 

After  the  three  estates  had  deliberated,  they  replied  to  the  king 
of  France,  in  the  chamber  of  parliament,  by  the  aforementioned  per- 
sons, that  they  would  grant  him  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men,  to 
be  maintained  by  them  for  one  year  ;  and  in  order  to  have  the  fund 
for  paying  this,  which  was  estimated  at  fifty  thousand  livres  parisis,ir 
the  three  estates  ordered  that  there  should  be  levied  upon  all  persons 
whatever  their  state  may  be,  churchmen,  nobles  or  others,  a  tax  of 
eight  deniers  parisis  per  pound,  on  all  sorts  of  provisions  ;  and  that 
the  tax  upon  salt  should  be  established  throughout  France.  But,  as 
it  was  not  known  if  this  tax,  and  the  extension  of  the  gabelle,  would 
be  sufiidient,  it  was  ordered  that  the  three  estates  should  remain  in 
Paris,  to  see  and  examine  the  result  of  this  tax,  and  that  on  .the  let 
of  March  following  they  should  again  assemble  ;  which  was  done. 


•  Verneuil— a  city  of  Normandy,  twenty-nine  leagues  and  a  half  from  Paris. 

T  The  Gabelle  is  a  tax  upon  salt,  first  imposed  by  Philippe  le  Long.  All  persons 
in  Prance  before  the  Revolution  in  1788.  when  it  was  abolished,  were  obliged  to  pay  a 
wrtain  sum  for  salt,  whether  they  used  any  or  not.  This  necessary  article  was  monopo- 
lized by  contractors,  who  enriched  themselves  at  the  public  expense. 

t  A  considerable  town  in  Languedoc,  twenty-three  leagues  from  Toulouse^ 

§  1  large  city  in  Languedoc,  an  archbishopric,  thirty-seven  leagues  from  Toulouse. 

H  A  strong  town  in  Artois,  on  the  Canche,  twenty-two  leagues  from  Calais. 

H  .My  two  MSS.  say  "  cimiimnt  rrrit  mille  livres,"  which  appears  mi>st  probable  from 
^*  mveritv  of  the  tax. 


except  by  some  of  the  nobles  and  citizens  from  the  chief  towns  m 
Picardy,  and  many  other  towns  in  Normandy.  Those  who  had  ex. 
amined  the  receipt  of  the  taxes  were  also  there  ;  and  upon  their 
information  that  it  was  not  sufficient,  a  new  subsidy  was  resolved 
on  ;  and  it  was  ordered,  that  all  manner  of  persons,  of  the  blood 
royal  or  not,  priest  or  layman,  monk  or  nun,  privileged  or  unprivi. 
leged,  innkeepers,  heads  of  churches,  who  possessed  rents,  or  reve 
nues  from  offices  or  administrations,  widows  as  well  as  those  who 
held  estates  in  their  own  right,  children,  manied  or  not,  who  had 
any  fortune  in  the  hands  of  trustees  or  otherwise  ;  coiners,  and  all 
others  who  had  formerly  been  exempted  from  taxation,  and  who  were 
possessed  of  one  hundred  livres  a.year,  or  under,  whether  by  inherit- 
ance, annuity,  wages  or  pension  for  life,  should  pay  a  subsidy  of  four 
livres,  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  war ;  those  of  forty  livres  a-yeai 
and  under,  to  pay  forty  sols  :  ten  livres  a-year,  and  upward,  twenty 
sols  ;  and  under  ten  livres  a-year,  children,  whether  in  wardship  or 
upward  of  fifteen  years  old,  laborers  and  workmen  gaining  their  live- 
lihood by  work,  should  pay  ten  sols  :  if  they  had  any  fortune  besides 
what  they  acquired  by  labor,  they  were  to  pay  as  the  others.  Ser- 
vants and  all  who  worked  for  hire,  so  that  they  gained  a  hundred 
sols,  and  upward,  a-year,  were  also  to  pay  ten  sols.  The  sol  was  to 
be  taken  as  the  sol  parisis,  in  those  parts  where  this  mode  of  reckon 
ing  was  usual,  and  as  the  sol  tournois  in  the "  other  parts.  Those 
seiTants  who  did  not  gain  more  than  the  exact  sum  of  one  hundred 
sols  a-yeai,  or  under,  were  to  pay  nothing ;  but  if  they  had  any  equi. 
valent  fortune,  they  were  to  pay  according  to  the  rate  of  the  others. 
None  of  the  mendicant  monks,  nor  those  in  cloisters  without  office 
or  administration,  nor  children  under  the  age  of  fifteen,  without  any 
property,  were  to  pay  this  subsidy.  Nuns  were  also  exempted,  who 
had  not  any  income  exceeding  ten  livres.  Wives  paid  nothing,  be- 
cause their  husbandswere  taxed, and  theirfortunes would  be  reckoned 
as  part  of  their  husbands'.  With  regard  to  the  clergy,  whether  they 
were  prelates,  abbots,  priors,  canons,  curates,  or  others  who  possessed 
upward  of  one  hundred  livres  a-year,  by  benefices,  or  inheritance 
from  the  holy  church,  or  by  both,  and  extending  to  five  thousand 
livres  a-year,  they  were  to  pay  four  livres  for  the  first  hundred  livres, 
and  forty  sols  for  every  hundred  of  the  five  thousand.  No  further 
aid  was  to  be  required  for  ahy  sum  above  five  thousand  livres.  The 
revenues  of  the  benefices  were  to  be  estimated  by  the  tax  of  the 
tenth  penny,  and  no  one  was  allowed  to  claim  any  privileges  from 
their  tenths  if  they  had  been  once  granted. 

With  regard  to  the  nobility,  and  citizens  of  tlie  chief  towns,  who 
had  upward  of  one  hundred  livres  a-year  :  the  nobles  were  to  be 
taxed  as  far  as  five  thousand  livres  of  rent,  and  fony  sols  for  every 
hundred  livres,  besides  the  four  livres  for  the  first  hundred.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  towns  in  the  same  manner,  as  far  as  one  thousand 
livres  a-year.  As  for  the  furniture  of  those  noblemen  who  did  not 
possess  a  hundred  livres  a-year,  it  was  to  be  valued  as  high  as  one 
thousand  livres,  and  no  higher ;  and  for  those  who  were  not  noble, 
and  had  not  four  hundred  livres  a-year,  their  furniture  was  to  be 
valued  as  far  as  four  thousand  livres,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  rate  of  one 
hundred  livres  for  every  ten  livres  of  rent ;  and  they  were  to  pay  the 
tax  in  the  manner  above  specified.  If  it  should  happen  that  any 
nobleman  possessed  but  just  the  rental  of  one  hundred  livres,  and 
his  furniture  oi  no  higher  value  than  one  thousand  livres ;  or  that 
any  one,  not  a  noble,  had  a  rental  of  four  hundred  livres,  and  fur. 
niture  to  the  amount  of  four  thouEand  livres,  then  their  rentals  and 
furniture  should  be  entered  together,  as  high  to  the  nobleman  as  one 
thousand  livres,  and  to  others  as  far  as  four  thousand  livres,  and  no 
more. 

On  Saturday,  the  5th  of  March,  1356,  there  was  a  dissension  in 
the  town  of  Arras,  between  the  higher  and  lower  ranks  of  inhabit- 
ants ;  the  lower  sort  killed,  that  day,  seventeen  (^f  the  higher  rank 
in  the  town.  On  the  Monday  following,  they  murdered  four  others, 
and  banished  many  more:  so  that  they  remained  masters  of  the 
town  of  Arras. 

CHAPTER    CLV. 

THE    KINO  OF  FKANCE  AHEESTS  THE  KINS  OF  NAVAKKE,  AND  OKDERS  THt 
EARL  OF  HARTOURT  AND  OTHERS  TO  BE  BEHEADED  AT  ROITEN. 

The  king  of  France,  on  Tuesday  the  5th  of  April,  which  was  the 
Tuesday  after  raldlent  Sunday,  set  out  early,  completely  armed,  from 
Mainville,*  attended  by  about  one  hundred  lances.  There  were  with 
him  his  son  the  earl  of  Anjou,  his  brother  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
the  lord  John  d'Artois,  earl  of  Eu,  the  lord  Charles  his  brother, 
cousing-german  to  the  king,  the  earl  of  Tancarville,  sir  Arnold 
d'Andreghen,  marshal  of  France,  and  many  other  barons  and  knights 
They  rode  straight  for  the  castle  of  Rouen,  by  a  back  way,  withoul 
passing  through  the  town,  and  on  entering  found,  in  the  hall  of  the 
casde,  Charles,  duke  of  Normandy,  Charles  king  of  Navarre,  John 
earl  of  Harcourt,  the  lords  de  Preux,  de  Clerc.de  Graville,  and  some 
lythers  seated  at  dinner.  The  king  immediately  ordered  them  all, 
except  the  dauphin,  to  be  arrested,  as  also  sir  William  and  sir  Louif 
de  Harcourt,  brothers  tn  the  earl,  the  lord  Fricquet  de  Friquart,  tht 
lord  de  Tournebeu,  the  lord  Maubu^  de  Mamesnars,  two  sqii'res 
called  Oliver  Doublet  and  John  de  Vaubatu,  and  many  others.  Hi 
had  them  shut  up  in  different  rooms  in  the  castle ,  and  his   re -in: 

•-•*'"**ville— K  market  town  in  Vexin  Normanciv   in  tl:e  electior.  of  GiwtB 
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"or  so  doingf  was,  that,  since  the  reconciliation  made  on  occasion  of 
the  death  of  the  constable  of  France,  the  king  of  Navarre  had  con- 
spired and  done  many  things  contrary  to  the  honor  of  the  king,  and 
the  good  of  his  realm  ;  the  earl  of  Harcourt  had  also  used  many  inju. 
rious  expressions  in  the  castle  of  Vaudreuil,*  when  an  assembly  was 
holden  there  to  grant  a  subsidy  to  the  king  of  France,  against  the 
said  icing,  in  order  to  prevent,  as  much  as  lay  in  his  power,  the  sub- 
sidy from  being  agreed  to.  The  king,  after  this,  sat  down  to  dinner, 
and  afterwards,  mounting  his  horse,  rode,  attended  by  all  his  com- 
pany, to  a  field  behind  the  castle,  called  the  Field  of  Pardon.  The 
king  then  ordered  the  earl  of  Harcourt,  the  lord  of  draville,  the  lord 
Maubu6,  and  Oliver  Doublet,  to  be  brought  thither  in  two  carts :  their 
heads  were  cut  off,  and  their  bodies  dragged  to  the  gibbet  at  Rouen, 
where  they  were  hung,  and  their  heads  placed  upon  the  gibbet.  In 
the  course  of  that  day  and  the  morrow,  the  king  set  at  liberty  all  the 
other  prisoners,  except  three ;  Charles  king  of  Navarre,  who  was 
conducted  to  prison  in  the  Louvre  at  Paris,  and  afterwards  to  the 
Ch&telet ;  some  of  the  king's  council  were  appointed  as  a  guard 
over  him.  Friquet  and  Vaubatu  were  also  confined  in  the  ChSltelet. 
Philip  of  Navarre,  however,  kept  possession  of  several  castles  which 
the  king  his  brother  had  in  Normandy,  and  when  the  king  of  France 
sent  him  orders  to  surrender  them,  refused  to  obey,  but  in  conjunc. 
tion  with  the  lord  Godfrey  de  Harcourt  and  other  enemies  of  France, 
raised  forces  in  the  country  of  Coutantin,  which  they  defended 
against  the  king's  troops. 

On  Wednesday  after  Easter,  1356,  sir  Arnold  d'Andreghen  went 
to  Arras,  and  there  very  prudently,  and  without  the  help  of  his  sol- 
diery, arrested  one  hundred  of  those  who  had  put  the  town  in  a  state 
of  rebellion,  and  who  had  murdered  the  citizens.  On  the  mon'ow, 
he  had  twenty  of  them  beheaded ;  and  the  rest  he  kept  in  prison 
until  the  king  should  have  ordered  otherwise.  By  this  means  the 
town  was  rendered  obedient  to  the  king.  In  the  month  of  June  fol- 
lowing, the  duke  of  Lancaster  landed  in  the  country  of  Coutantin, 
and  joined  the  lord  Philip  of  Navarre  and  sir  Godfrey  de  Harcourt. 
They  were  about  four  thousand  combatants.  They  marched  straight 
for  Lisieux,  Orbec,  and  Pont-Audemer,  where  they  reinforced  the 
castle,  which  had  been  besieged  for  upward  of  two  months.  The 
lord  Robert  de  Hotetot,  captain  of  the  cross.bowmen  in  France,  who 
with  other  nobles  had  laid  siege  to  it,  broke  it  up,  as  he  heard  of  the 
coming  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  leaving  behind  him  his  machines 
and  artillery,  which  were  captured  by  those  of  the  castle.  The  duke 
and  lord  Philip  made  an  excursion  as  far  as  Breteuil,t  which  they 
strengthened,  robbing  and  plundering  the  country  tiirough  which 
they  passea.  When  they  found  that  the  city  and  castle  of  Evreux 
had  lately  surrenaered  to  the  king  of  France,  who  had  for  a  len^rth 
of  time  laid  siege  to  it,  and  that  file  town  and  cathedral  had  been 
pillaged  and  burnt  by  the  men  of  Navarre,  who  gave  up  the  castle 
by  capitidation;  as  well  as  by  some  of  the  king's  forces,  who  were 
besieging  the  town,  the  duke  and  lord  Philip  went  forward  to  Ver- 
neuil,t  which  town  and  castle  they  took  and  plundered :  they  also 
burnt  part  of  the  town. 

The  king  of  France,  on  hearing  of  the  landing  of  the  duke  of  Lan. 
caster,  had  issued  out  his  orders  for  raising  troofis :  he  assembled  a 
large  body  of  men-at-arms  and  infantry,  set  out  in  pursuit  of  him, 
and,  passing  through  Cond£,^  made  straight  for  the  town  of  Vemeuil. 
He  passed  by  l'Aigle,||  and  followed  him  to  Tuboeuf,  two  leagues 
distant  from  I'Aigle.  The  king  of  France  was .  then  informed  that 
he  could  not  pursue  him  further ;  for  there  were  immense  forests  in 
which  his  party  could  secrete  themselves :  the  king  therefore  re. 
turned,  and  came  with  his  whole  army  before  the  castle  of  Thilliers,ir 
which  they  said  was  in  possession  of  Navarre.  He  took  it,  and  gar- 
risoned it  with  his  own  people.  He  afterwards  came  to  the  castle  of 
Breteuil,  which  was  defended  for  the  king  of  Navarre.  The  king 
of  France  remained  befere  this  castle  the  space  of  two  months,  when 
it  was  surrendered  on  capitulation  that  the  garrison  might  go  whither 
they  pleased,  and  all  they  could  carry  with  them. 


CHAPTER   CLVI. 

THE  KING  or  FRANCS  ISSUES  OUT  A  SUMMONS  FOB  ASSEMBLINS  A«  ASMY 
TO  COMBAT  THE  FEINCS  OF  WAI.ES,  WHO  WAS  OVEBRUNNINO  THE  PKOV. 
UrCE  OF  DERBY. 

When  king  John  of  France  had  finished  his  jxpedition,  and  had 
reconquered  all  the  towns  and  castles  in  lower  Normandy  which 
belonged  to  the  king  of  Navarre,  whom  he  detained  in  prison,  he 
returned  to  the  city  of  Paris.  He  had  not  been  long  there  before  he 
heard  that  the  prince  of  Wales,  with  his  whole  army,  had  invaded 
his  kingdom,  and  was  advancing  toward  the  fertile  country  of  Berry. 
When  this  was  told  him,  the  king  said,  with  an  oath,  that  he  would 
immediately  set  out  after  him,  and  give  him  battle  wherever  he  should 
End  him.  He  issued  out  a  special  summons,  to  all  nobles  and  others 
who  held  fiefs  under  him,  that  they  should  not,  under  any  pretence 
K-hatever,  absent  themselves  without  incurring  his  highest  displea- 


*  Vandreuil— a  small  town  of  Normandy,  diocese  of  Evieux,  six  leagues  from  Rouen. 

t  A  town  m  Normandy,  election  of  Conches. 

t  A  city  in  Normandy,  twelve  leagues  from  Evreux. 

S  A  village  in  Normandy,  in  the  election  of  Alengon. 

II  A  small  city  in  Normandy,  diocese  of  Evreux,  election  of  VerneuiL 

f  TbjlUMB  is  a  village  of  f  icardy,  near  Moatidior. 


sure,  but,  immediately  on  the  receipt  of  these  letters,  set  out  to  meen 
him  on  the  borders  of  Touraine  and  Blois ;  for  he  wts  determined  to 
fight  the  English.  The  king,  to  hasten  the  business,  marched  from 
Paris ;  for  he  had  at  this  time  a  large  body  of  men-at-arms  in  the  field ; 
and  went  to  Chartres,  to  gain  more  certain  intelligence  of  the  enemy. 
He  remained  there  some  time,  and  great  crowds  of  troops  and  men. 
at-arms  came  to  him  from  the  different  countries  of  Auvergne,  Berry, 
Burgundy,  Lorraine,  Hainault,  Vermandois,  Picardy,  Brittany,  and 
Normandy.  They  passed  through  the  town  on  their  arrival,  to  show 
their  musters,  and  took  up  their  quarters  in  tl^e  fields,  according  to 
the  orders  of  the  two  marshals,  the  lord  John  de  Clermont  and  lord 
Arnold  d'Andreghen.  The  king  gave  orders  for  all  the  towns  in 
Anjou,  Poitou,  Maine  and  Touraine,  to  be  well  garrisoned  and  pro- 
vided with  all  things,  especially  those  on  the  borders,  by  which  it 
was  hoped  the  English  would  pass,  that  they  might  be  inclosed,  and 
cut  oiT  from  any  subsistence  for  themselves  and  horses.  In  spite  of 
this,  however,  the  prince,  who  had  with  him  two  thousand  men-at- 
arms  and  six  thousand  archers,  rode  on  at  his  ease,  and  collected 
everywhere  provisions  in  plenty.  They  found  the  country  of  Au. 
vergne,  which  they  had  entered  and  overrun,  very  rich,  and  all  things 
in  great  abundance ;  but  they  would  not  stop  there,  as  they  were 
desirous  of  combating  their  enemies.  They  burnt  and  destroyed  all 
the  countries  they  passed  through ;  and  when  they  entered  any  town 
which  was  well  provisioned,  they  rested  there  some  days  to  refresh 
themselves,  and  at  their  departure  destroyed  what  remained,  staving 
the  heads  of  wine  casks  that  were  lull,  burning  the  wheat  and  oats, 
so  that  their  enemies  could  not  save  anything.  They  kept  advane. 
ing,  and  found  plenty  everywhere ;  for  the  countries  of  Berry,  Poitou, 
Touraine  and  Maine  are  very  rich,  and  full  of  forage  for  men-at-arms. 

The  English  advanced  so  far  that  they  came  to  the  good  city  of 
Bourges,*  where  there  was  a  great  skirmish  at  one  of  the  gates. 
Two  knights,  the  lord  de  Cousant  and  the  lord  Hutin  de  Memelles, 
had  charge  of  the  city.  Many  gallant  deeds  were  performed ;  bat 
the  English  left  it  vrithout  doing  -any  damage,  and  went  to  Issodun.t 
where  tiiere  was  a  strong  castle.  They  attacked  it  very  briskly,  with 
their  whole  army,  biit  5iey  ceuld  not  gain  it ;  for  the  governor  and 
the  knights  who  were  with  him  too  valiantly  defended  themselves. 
The  English  therefore  passed  on,  and  came  to  a  large  townt  and 
castle :  the  town,  being  weakly  fortified  and  badly  defended,  was 
taken  by  storm.  They  found  there  great  plenty  of  wines  and  other 
provisions,  and  remained  three  days  to  repose  themselves.  News 
was  brought  there  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  that  the  king  of  France 
was  in  the  city  of  Chartres,  with  a  very  large  army,  and  that  all  the 
passes  and  towns  on  that  side  of  the  Loire  were  secured,  and  so  we'l 
guarded  no  one  could  cross  the  river.  The  prince  then  held  a  coun. 
cil,  when  it  was  resolved  he  should  set  out  on  his  return  to  Bordeaux, 
whence  he  had  come,  through  Touraine  and  Poitou,  and  destroy  all 
the  country  as  he  passed.  They  began  their  retreat  after  tliey  had 
done  their  pleasure  with  the  town ;  and  this  day  they  gained  the 
castle,  and  slew  the  greater  part  whom  they  found  in  it. 

They  marched  toward  Romorantin.§  The  king  of  France  sent 
into  Berry  three  gallant  barons,  the  lord  of  Craon,  the  lord  of  Bouci. 
cault,  and  the  hermit  of  Chaumont,  to  defend  the  frontiers,  and  to 
observe  the  motions  of  the  English.  They  had  with  them  three  hun 
dred  lances ;  and,  skirting  the  borders  of  the  province,  they  followed 
them  for  six  days,  without  finding  any  opportunity  of  intercepting  oi 
of  attacking  the  enemy ;  such  good  and  close  order  did  the  English 
maintain  on  their  march.  The  French,  therefore,  had  recourse  to 
an  ambuscade,  near  to  Romorantin,  in  a  wonderfully  narrow  spot, 
which  the  English  were  obliged  to  pass.  That  same  day,  there  left 
the  prince's  array,  from  the  battalion  of  the  marshals,  by  permission 
of  the  prince,  the  lord  Bartholomew  Biu'ghersh,  the  lord  of  Muyssidan, 
a  Gascon,  the  lord  Petiton  Courton,  the  lord  Delawar,  the  lord  Basset, 
sir  Walter  Pavely,  sir  Richard  Pontchardan,  sir  Nesle  Loring,  the 
young  lord  Despencer,  sir  Eustace  and  sir  Sanchez  d'Ambreticourt, 
with  about  two  hundred  combatants,  in  order  to  push  forward  to 
Romorantin.  They  passed  through  the  ambuscade  of  the  French 
without  molestation ;  but,  the  moment  they  were  clear  of  it,  the 
French,  who  were  mounted  on  excellent  and  well-dressed  horses, 
stuck  spurs  into  them,  to  overtake  them.  The  English,  who  had 
got  far  forward,  hearing  the  sound  of  horses'  feet,  turned  round  and 
found  it  was  the  enemy.  They  immediately  halted,  to  wait  for  the 
French,  who  advanced  on  a  gallop,  fully  determined  what  to  do, 
with  their  lances  in  their  rests.  The  English,  seeing  them  thus 
charge  full  speed,  opened  on  each  side  and  let  them  pass  through,  so 
that  no  more  than  five  or  six  were  unhorsed :  they  then  closed  their 
ranks,  and  fell  upon  the  rear  of  the  French.  This  engagement  was 
very  sharp :  many  knights  and  squires  were  unhorsed,  raised  up  again 
and  rescued  on  both  sides.  It  lasted  a  long  time,  and  no  one  could 
tell,  so  valiantly  was  it  disputed,  to  which  side  victory  would  incliiie, 
when  the  battalion  of  the  marshals  apfieared  in  sight.  The  French 
first  noticed  it,  as  it  marched,  skirting  along  a  wood,  and  immediately 
thought  of  saving  themselves  as  fast  as  they  could,  taking  the  road 
to  Romorantin.  The  English  followed  on  full  gallop,  overthrowing 
all   they  could,  "without  sparing  themselves  or  their  horses.     Th< 


*  A  large  city  in  Berry,  and  an  archbishopne. 
t  In  Berry,  diocese  of  Bourges,  and  eight  leagues  distant. 
i  Vierznn,  according  to  n  marginal  note  in  D.  Sauvnge's  edition.— Ed. 
I     V  Homorauiin— a  coosideiabla  town  on  the  Saudre,  in  Blaisoii,  and  capital  of  Sulogno 
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■laughter  was  great,  and  many  were  killed  and  unhorsed.  One  half 
of  them,  however,  got  safe  into  the  castle  of  Romorantin,  whose 
gates  were  opened  to  receive  them.  There  the  three  barons  saved 
themselves,  as  well  as  some  knights  and  squires  who  were  the  best 
mounted.  The  town  of  Romorantin  was  taken  on  the  first  arrival 
of  the  English,  for  it  was  not  fortified.  The  remainder  of  the  French 
endeavored  to  escape  by  getting  into  the  castle. 


CHAPTER    CLVII. 

THE   PRINCE   OF   WALES  TAKES  THE  CASTLE   OF   ROMORANTIN. 

When  the  prince  of  Wales  was  infoimed  tliat  his  people  had  been 
engaged,  he  hastened  the  march  of  his  army  toward  Romorantin, 
and,  when  he  entered  the  town,  found  it  fuil  of  men,  who  were 
studying  how  they  could  take  the  castle.  The  prince  called  sir  John 
Chandos,  and  ordered  him  to  go  and  hold  a  parley  with  those  in  the 
castle.  Sir  John  went  to  the  barriers,  and  made  a  sign  that  he 
wished  to  speak  with  some  one  :  those  upon  guard  inquired  his 
name,  by  whom  he  was  sent,  and  then  went  to  inform  their  masters. 
Upon  which,  the  lord  of  Boucicault  and  the  hermit  of  Chaumont 
came  down  to  the  bars.  When  sir  John  saw  them,  he  saluted  them, 
and  said :  "  Gentlemen,  I  am  sent  to  you  by  my  lord  the  prince,  who 
wishes,  as  it  appears  to  me,  to  behave  coiirteously  toward  his  ene- 
mies, and  thus  says,  that,  if  you  will  surrender  the  castle  and  your- 
selves, he  will  show  you  mercy,  and  give  you  good  company."  The 
lord  of  Boucicault  replied :  "  We  have  no  sort  of  inclination  to  ac. 
cept  of  such  terms,  nor  to  commit  such  an  act  of  folly  without  any 
necessity  j  for  we  are  determined  to  defend  ourselves."  Upon  this 
they  parted  ;  and  the  prince  ordered  his  men  to  quarters,  for  the  next 
day  he  meant  to  attack  the  castle :  they  were  therefore  commodi. 
ously  lodged  in  the  town  of  Romorantin,  and  close  about  it. 

On  the^iext  morning,  the  men-at-arms  prepared  themselves,  and 
the  archers  advanced  under  their  respective  banners,  and  made  a 
sharp  attack  upon  the  castle.  The  archers,  who  had  posted  them- 
selves on  the  ditches,  shot  so  justly,  that  scarcely  any  one  dared  to 
show  himself  on  the  battlements.  Some  got  upon  hurdles  and  doors, 
with  pickaxes  and  mattocks  in  their  hands,  and  swam  over  the  ditch, 
when  they  began  to  undermine  the  walls.  Those  within  flung  down 
upon  them  large  stones  and  pots  of  hot  lime.  On  this  occasion, 
there  was  slain  on  the  part  of  the  English,  a  squire  called  Remond 
de  Gederlach,  who  belonged  to  the  division  of  the  captal  de  Such. 
The  attack  lasted  the  whole  day,  with  little  intermission.  The  Eng. 
lish  retreated,  toward  night,  to  their  quarters,  in  order  to  take  care 
of  the  wounded ;  and  on  the  morrow  at  sunrise,  the  marshals'  trum- 
pets sounded.  All  who  were  ordered  for  this  assault  got  themselves 
in  readiness  :  the  prince  of  Wales  himself  attended  in  person,  and 
by  his  presence  mightily  encouraged  the  English.  A  squire,  of  the 
name  of  Bernard,  was  killed  close  at  his  side,  by  a  stone  thrown 
from  the  castle ;  upon  which  the  prince  swore,  he  would  never  move 
from  that  place  until  he  had  the  castle  and  all  in  it  in  his  power,  and 
immediately  ordered  reinforcements  to  the  assault. 

Some  of  the  wisest  thought  that  they  might  use  lances  and  ar- 
rjws  for  ever  in  vain ;  and  therefore  they  ordered  cannons  to  be 
brought  forward,  and  also  aqueraux,*  to  fire  le  feu  Gregeoisi  into  the 
lower  court  of  the  castle,  so  that  it  was  all  in  a  blaze.  The  fire  in- 
creased so  much,  that  it  gained  a  large  tower  which  was  covered 
with  thatch.  When  those  within  the  castle  found  that  they  must 
either  surrender  themselves  or  perish  by  fire,  the  lord  of  Craon,  the 
lord  of  Boucicault,  and  the  hermit  of  Chaumont,  came  down  Irom 
the  castle,  and  surrendered  themselves  to  the  prince,  who  made  them 
ride  and  attend  him,  as  his  prisoners :  many  other  knights  and 
squires  who  were  in  ihe  castle  were  set  at  liberty,  and  the  castle  was 
destroyed. 

CHAPTER    CLVIII. 

fHE   KINS  OF   FRANCE  LEADS   A   OREAT   ARMY   TO  THE   BATTLE  OP 
POITIERS. 

After  the  taking  of  the  castle  of  Romorantin,  and  the  above- 
mentioned  knights,  the  prince  and  his  army  marched  forward  as  be- 
fore, burning  and  destroying  the  country,  in  his  approach  to  Anjou 
and  Touraine.  The  king  of  France,  who  had  resided  at  Chartres, 
set  out  from  that  place  and  came  to  Blois,t  where  he  remained  two 
days.  He  then  came  to  Amboise,^  and  then  to  Loches,||  where  he 
heard  that  the  English  were  in  Touraine,  taking  the  road  for  their 
return  through  Poitou ;  for  the  English  army  was  constantly  observed 

*  ^Queraulx.  In  Du  Cange,  this  passage  is  referred  to  iis  authority  for  the  word ;  he 
aill.i  ift  machina  bdli.  [It  seems  that  the  aqueraulx  were  weapons  projected  trom  the 
cannons,  and  not  machines  used  for  casting  the  Greelt  fire.  Froissart's  words  are,  "  et 
ordonnerent  k  porter  canons  en  avant  et  h  tra  ire  en  aqueraux  et  ^  feu  Gregenis."  They 
'  'rraerrd  camwTis  to  be  brought  up  and  aquereanx  and  Gi-eekjire  to  be  shot  from  them. 
-Ed.1 

t  Feu  Gregeois,  or  feu  Grecquois,  was  composed  of  sulpliur,  naptha,  pitch,  gum,  and 
bitumen.  It  is  only  extinguisliable  by  vinegar  mixed  with  sand  or  urine,  or  by  raw 
tides,  ft  was  first  used  l)y  tiie  GreeJts,  about  the  year  660.  For  further  aeoounts,  see 
Bncyclopajdia  Britanuica,  word  Fire. 

X  A  handsome  city  and  bishopric,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Loire,  forty-four  leagues 
\ni  a  half  from  Paris. 

%  A  small  city  of  Toura-ne,  on  the  Loire,  ten  leagues  from  Bloi«. 

U  A  town  in  Touroiiie,  on  the  Indre.  diocese  of  Tours,  sixty-nine  leagues  from  Pwii. 


by  some  able  and  expert  knights  of  France  and  Burgtmdy,  who  sent 
the  king  particular  information  of  its  movements.  The  king  of 
France  then  advanced  to  La  Haye,*  in  Touraine,  His  army  had 
crossed  the  Loire,  by  the  bridges  of  Orleans,  Mehun,  Saumur,  Bloia 
and  Tours,  and  wherever  else  they  could.  There  were  such  num 
bers  of  good  and  able  men,  that  they  were  at  least  twenty  tliousan 
men-at-arms,  without  reckoning  the  others :  there  were  twenty.fiv 
dukes  and  earls,  and  upward  of  six  score  banners.  The  four  young 
sons  of  the  king  were  also  with  him ;  Charles  duke  of  Normandy, 
the  lord  Lewis,  who  was  afterwards  duke  of  Anjou,  the  lord  John, 
since  duke  of  Berry,  and  the  lord  Philip,  the  younger,  who  was 
afterwards  duke  of  Burgundy, 

About  this  time,  pope  Innocent  VI.  had  sent  into  France  two  car. 
dinals,  sir  Bertrand,  cardinal  of  Perigord,  and  sir  Nicholas,  cardinal 
d'Aigel,t  to  endeavor  to  make  a  peace  between  the  king  of  France 
and  his  enemies,  and  especially  between  him  and  the  king  of  Navarre, 
who  was  still  detained  in  prison.  The  two  cardinals  held  frequent 
conferences  with  the  king  on  this  subject,  during  the  siege  of  Bre. 
teuil,  but  were  not  able  to  bring  it  to  a  conclusion.  The  cardinal  of 
Perigord  had  retired  to  the  city  of  Tours,  where  he  was  informed 
that  the  king  of  France  was  marching  in  all  haste  after  the  English, 
He  therefore  left  Tours,  and  hastened  to  Poitiers,  as  he  had  learnt 
that  the  two  armies  were  approaching  near  to  each  other  in  that 
quarter. 

When  the  king  of  France  heard  that  the  prince  of  Wales  was 
making  as  much  haste  as  possible  to  return,  he  did  not  think  he  could 
any  way  escape  from  him.  He  marched  from  La  Haye,  with  his 
whole  army,  and  made  for  Chauvigny,t  where  he  took  up  his  quarters 
on  Thursday,  as  well  in  the  town  as  without  the  walls,  in  meads 
along  the  banks  of  the  river  Vienne.  On  the  morrow,  after  break, 
fast,  the  king  crossed  the  liver  at  the  bridge  of  Chauvigny,  and  im. 
agined  that  the  English  were  just  before  him,  but  he  was  mistaken. 
However,  in  tlie  pursuit,  upward  of  forty  thousand  horse  crossed 
this  bridge  on  Friday  ;  many  others  did  so  at  Chatelleraut  ;§  and  all, 
as  they  passed,  took  the  road  to  Poitiers,  On  the  other  hand,  the 
prince  of  Wales  and  his  army  were  ignorant  of  the  exact  motions 
of  the  French ;  but  they  supposed  they  were  not  fai'  distant,  for  their 
foragers  found  great  difficulties  in  procuring  forage,  of  which  the 
whole  army  was  in  exBreme  want.  They  repented  of  the  great 
waste  they  had  made  in  Berry,  Anjou,  and  Touraine,  and  that  they 
had  not  more  amply  provisioned  themselves. 

It  happened  on  this  Friday,  from  the  king  of  France  in  person 
passing  the  bridge  of  Chauvigny,  and  the  great  crowds  which  attended 
him,  that  three  great  barons  of  France,  the  lord  of  Auxerre,  the  lord 
Raoul  de  Joigny,  and  the  earl  of  Joigny,  were  obliged  to  remain  all 
that  day  in  the  town  of  Chauvigny,  and  a  part  of  their  people  with 
them  :  the  others  passed  over  without  baggage  or  armor  except  what 
they  had  on  their  backs.  On  the  Saturday  morning,  they  dislodged, 
crossed  the  bridge,  and  followed  the  army  of  the  king,  which  was 
about  three  leagues  off.  They  made  for  the  open  fields  and  the 
heaths,  which  were  surrounded  by  woods,  in  order  to  arrive  at 
Poitiers,  This  same  Saturday,  the  prince  decamped  from  a  village 
hard  by,  and  sent  forward  a  detachment  to  seek  adventures,  and  to 
bring  some  intelligence  of  the  French.  They  consisted  of  about 
sixty  men,  well  armed  and  mounted  for  the  occasion.  Among  the 
knights  were  sir  Eustace  d'Ambreticourt  and  sir  John  de  Guistelles. 
By  accident,  they  got  on  the  heaths  surrounded  by  the  woods  above 
mentioned.  The  French  soon  saw  they  were  enemies  ;  they  fixed 
on  their  helmets,  and  unfurled  their  banners  as  quickly  as  they  were 
able  ;  when,  fixing  their  lances  in  their  rests,  they  stuck  spurs  to 
their  horses. 

The  English  no  sooner  perceived  these  Frenchmen,  who  were 
about  two  hundred  lances,  tiian  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  pur- 
sued, as  the  prince  and  his  army  were  not  far  distant :  they  therefore 
wheeled  about,  and  made  for  the  rutty  road  through  the  wood.  The 
French  chased  them  with  shouts  and  a  great  noise,  and  as  they 
galloped  on,  fell  in  with  the  army  of  the  prince,  which  had  halted 
among  the  heaths  to  wait  for  their  companions.  The  lord  Raoul  de 
Joigny,  and  those  under  his  banner,  were  advanced  so  far  that  they 
came  right  upon  the  banner  of  the  prince  :  the  engagment  was  very 
sharp,  and  sir  Raoul  fought  well :  however,  he  was  made  prisoner, 
as  were  the  earl  of  Joigny,  the  Viscount  de  Breuse,  and  the  lord  oi 
Chauvigny  :  the  greater  part  were  either  slain  or  captured.  By  these 
the  prince  learnt,  that  the  king  of  France  had  marcJied  forward,  and 
that  he  could  not  return  without  fighting  him.  Upon  which  he  col. 
lected  all  the  stragglers,  and  ordered  that  no  one,  under  pain  of 
death,  shotJd  advance  or  skirmish  before  the  battalion  of  the  marshals 
They  marched  on  this  Saturday,  from  about  nine  o'clock  until 
vespers,  when  they  came  within  small  leagues  of  Poitiers.  The 
captal  de  Buch,||  sir  Haymenon  dePomiers,  sir  Bartholomew  Burg- 


*  A  town  in  Touraine.  on  the  Creuse,  twelve  leagues  from  Touis. 

t  In  some,  it  is  d'Urgel.  » 

i  A  town  in  Poitou,  on  the  Vienne.  diocese  of  Poitiers,  six  leagues  from  Poitien. 

§  A  town  in  Poitou,  on  the  Vienne,  diocese  of  Poitiers,  ten  leagues  distant. 

The  Captal  de  Buck.  The  title  of  captal  had  anciently  been  aifected  by  some  oi 
the  most  illustrious  lords  of  Aquitaine.  It  seems  that  it  was  originally  equivalent  to  tlis 
tide  of  count,  and  marked  even  a  superiority,  as  the  word  capitalis  announces,  principal 
chief  This  dignity,  at  first  personal,  as  well  as  all  the  others,  became,  in  length  of  time, 
atmchedtoparticularfiimilies,  and  to  the  estates  of  which  they  were  pos}.es»ed.  In  tha 
tin-J- '  !  il.e  first  dukes  of  Aquitaine,  there  were  several  captals ;  butth  »  tittle,  perhaps  bt 
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herst  and  sir  Eustace  d'Ambieticourt  were  ordered  to  advance,  jmd 
observe  vi^here  the  French  were  encamped.  These  knights,  with 
two  hundred  men  well  armed  and  mounted  on  their  best  steeds,  set 
out,  and  soon  perceived  the  French  king's  army.  All  the  plain  was 
covered  vrith  men-at-arms ;  and  these  English  could  not  refrain  from 
attacking  the  rear  of  the  French ;  they  unhorsed  many,  and  took 
some  prisoners,  insomuch  that  the  main  army  began  to  be  in  motion. 
News  was  brought  of  this  to  the  king  of  France,  as  he  was  on  the 
point  of  entering  the  city  of  Poitiers  :  upon  which  he  turned  back, 
and  ordered  his  whole  army  to  do  the  same,  and  make  for  the  open 
6elds,  so  that  it  was  very  late  before  they  were  quartered.  The 
English  detachment  returned  to  the  prince,  and  related  to  him  tfe- 
appearance  of  the  French,  that  they  were  in  immense  numbers. 
The  prince,  on  hearing  this,  said,  "  God  help  us ;  we  must  now 
consider  which  will  be  the  best  manner  to  fight  them  the  most  ad. 
vantageously."  This  night,  the  English  were  quartered  in  a  very 
strong  position,  among  vineyards  and  hedges,  and  both  armies  were 
well  yarded. 


CHAPTER    CLIX. 

THE   DISPOSITION   OF    THE  FKENOH   BEFOKE  THE  BATTLE  OF  FOITIEBS. 

On  the  Sunday  morning,  the  king  of  France,  who  was  very  im. 
patient  to  combat  the  English,  ordered  a  solemn  mass  to  be  sung  in 
his  pavilion;  and  he  and  his  four  sons  received  the  communion. 
Mass  being  over,  there  came  to  him  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the  duke 
of  Bourbon,  the  earl  of  Ponthieu,  the  lord  James  de  Bourbon,  the 
duke  of  Athens,  constable  of  France,  the  earl  of  Tancarville,  the 
earl  of  Saltzburg,  the  earl  of  Dammartin,  the  earl  of  Vantadour,  and 
many  barons  of  Francs,  as  well  as  other  great  lords  who  held  fiefs  in 
the  neighborhood,  such  as  my  lord  of  Clermont,  sir  Arnold  d'An- 
dreghen,  marshal  of  France,  the  lord  de  St.  Venant,  the  lord  John  de 
Landas,  the  lord  Eustace  de  Ribeaumont,  the  lord  de  Fiennes,  the 
lord  Geoffry  de  Chargny,  the  lord  of  Chatillon,  the  lord  of  Sully,  the 
lord  of  Nesle,  sir  Robert  de  Duras,  and  many  more,  according  to  a 
summons  they  had  received  for  a  council.  They  were  a  considera. 
ble  time  debating :  at  last  it  was  ordered,  that  the  whole  army  should 
advance  into  the  plain,  and  each  lord  should  display  his  banner,  and 
push  forward  in  the  name  of  God  and  St.  Denis.  Upon  this,  the 
trumpets  of  the  amjiy  sounded,  and  every  one  got  himself  ready, 
mounted  his  horse,  and  made  for  that  part  of  the  plain  where  the 
king's  banner  was  planted  and  fluttering  in  the  wind.  There  might 
be  seen  all  the  nobility  of  France,  richly  dressed  out  in  brilliant 
armor,  with  banners  and  pennons*  gallemtly  displayed ;  for  all 
the  flower  of  the  French  nobility  were  there  :  no  knight  nor  squire, 
for  fear  of  dishonor,  dared  to  remain  at  home.  By  the  advice  of  the 
constable  and  the  marshals,  the  army  was  divided  into  three  bat- 
talions, each  consisting  of  sixteen  thousand  men-at-arms,  who  had 
before  shown  themselves  men  of  tried  courage.  The  duke  of  Or- 
leans  commanded  the,  first  battalion,  where  there  were  thirty-six 
banners  and  twice  as  many  pennons.  The  second  was  under  the 
command  of  the  duke  of  Normandy,  and  his  two  brothers,  the  lord 
Lewis  and  lord  John.     The  king  of  France  commanded  the  third. 

While  these  three  battalions  were  forming,  the  king  called  to 
him  the  lord  Eustace  de  Ribeaumont,  the  lord  John  de  Landas,  and 
the  lord  Guiscard  de  Beaujeu,  and  said  to  them,  "  Ride  forward,  as 
near  the  English  army  as  you  can,  and  observe  their  countenance, 
taking  notice  of  their  numbers,  and  examine  which  will  be  the  most 
advantageous  mannet  for  us  to  combat  them,  whether  on  horseback 
or  on  foot."  The  three  knights  left  the  king  to  obey  his  commands. 
The  king  was  mounted  upon  a  white  palfrey,  and,  riding  to  the 
head  of  his  army,  said  aloud :  "  You,  men  of  Paris,  Chartres,  Rouen 
and  Orleans,  have  been  used  to  threaten  what  you  would  do  to  tha 
English,  if  you  could  find  them,  and  vrished  much  to  meet  them  in 
arras ;  now,  that  wish  shall  be  gratified :  I  will  lead  you  to  them  ; 
and  let  us  see  how  you  will  revenge  yourselves  for  all  the  mischief 
and  damage  they  have  done  you ;  be  assured  we  vriU  not  part  with- 
out fighting."  Those  who  heard  him  replied :  "  Sir,  through  God's 
assistance,  we  will  most  cheerfully  meet  them."  At  this  instant  the 
three  knights  returned,  and  pushing  through  the  crowd,  came  to  the 
king,  who  asked  what  news  they  had  brought :  sir  Eustace  de  Ri- 
beaumont, whom  his  companions  had  requested  to  be  their  spokes- 
man, aiBwered :  "  Sir,  we  have  observed  accurately  the  English ; 
they  may  amount,  according  to  our  estimate,  to  about  two  thousand 
men-at-arms,  four  thousand  archers,  and  fifteen  hundred  footmen. 
They  are  in  a  veiy  strong  position ;  but  we  do  not  imagine  they  can 
make  more  than  one  battalion ;  nevertheless  they  have  posted  them- 
selves with  great  judgment,  have  fortified  all  the  road  along  the 
^fldge.Bide,  and  lined  the  hedges  vrith  part  of  their  archers  ;  for,  as 


ocglect,  was  rejiaced  by  others,  so  that,  toward  the  fourteenth  century,  there  were  no 
more  than  two  captals  acknowledged,  that  ofBuch  anithatof  Franc.— Vide  Qtoss. 
DiL  Cango  ad.  oerb.  Capitalis. 

*  The  pennon  was  the  proper  ensign  of  a  bachelor  or  simple  linight.  Du  Fresne 
shows,  that  even  squires  miglithear  pennons,  provided  they  could  bring  a  sufficient  suit 
of  vassals  to  the  Reld.~JVote  in  Qrose's  Military  .Sntiqmties.  See  also  p.  206,  vol.  i., 
for  an  account  of  the  banner  and  banneret,  and  p.  25fi,  vol.  ii. 

In  computing  the  numbers  of  an  army,  every  man-at-arms  should  be  counted  as 
Jiree '  for  each  had  his  squire  to  bear  his  lance,  Ace,  and  also  his  body  squire. 

Villaret,  in  his  History  of  France,  says  that  three  thousand  men-at-4rms  amounted  to 
BMilr  twelve  thousand  men.   VoL  v.  4th  edit.  p.  179. 


that  is  the  only  road  for  an  attack,  one  must  pass  through  the  midsl 
of  them.  This  lane  has  no  other  entry  ;  and  it  is  so  narrow,  thai 
scarcely  can  four  men  ride  through  it  abreast.  At  the  end  of  this 
lane,  amid  vines  and  thorns,  where  it  is  impossible  to  ride  or  march 
in  any  regular  order,  are  posted  the  men-at-arms  on  foot ;  and  they 
have  drawn  up  before  them  their  archers,  in  the  man,-'er  of  a  harrow 
so  that  it  will  be  no  easy  matter  to  defeat  them."  The  king  asked, 
in  what  manner  they  would  advise  him  to  attack  them  :  "  Sii,"  re. 
plied  sir  Eustace,  "  on  foot :  except  three  hundred  of  tne  most 
expert  and  boldest  of  your  army,  who  must  be  well  armed  and  ex. 
cellently  mounted,  in  order  to  break,  if  possible,  this  body  of  archers , 
and  then  your  battalions  must  advance  quickly  on  foot,  attack  the 
men-at-arms  hand  to  hand,  and  combat  them  valiantly.  This  is  the 
best  advice  that  I  can  give  you  ;  and,  if  any  one  know  a  better,  let 
him  say  it."  The  king  replied  ;  "  Thus  shall  it  be  then  ;"  and,  in 
company  with  his  two  marshals,  he  rode  from  battalion  to  battalion, 
and  selected,  in  conformity  to  their  opinions,  three  hundred  knights 
and  squires  of  the  greatest  repute  in  his  army,  each  well  armed  and 
mounted  on  the  best  of  horses.  Soon  after,  the  battalion  of  the 
Germans  was  formed,  who  were  to  remain  on  horseback  to  assist  the 
marshals :  they  were  commanded  by  the  earls  of  Saltzburg,  Neydo, 
and  Nassau. 

King  John  was  armed  in  royal  armor,  and  nineteen  others  like 
him*.  He  had  given  his  eldest  son  in  charge  to  the  lord  of  St 
Venant,  the  lord  of  Landas,  and  the  lord  Theobald  de  Bodenay. 
The  lord  Geoffiy  de  Chargny  carried  the  banner  of  France,  as  be. 
ing  the  most  valiant  and  prudent  knight  of  the  army.  The  lord 
Reginald  de  Quenolle  t,  sumamed  the  Archpriest,  wore  the  full 
armor  of  the  yoimg  earl  of  Alen90ii. 


CHAPTER    CLX. 

THE  CABOIirAL  DE  PERISOBD  EITDE&TOBS  TO  MAKE  PEACE  BETWEEfl  THE 
EINa  OF  FSASCE  AND  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  PREVICfDS  TO  THE  BATTLE 
OF  POITIERS. 

When  the  battalions  of  the  king  of  France  were  drawn  up,  and 
each  lord  posted  under  his  proper  banner,  and  informed  how  they 
were  to  act,  it  was  ordered,  that  all  those  who  were  armed  with 
lances  should  shorten  them  to  the  length  of  five  feet,  that  they  might 
be  the  more  manageable,  and  that  every  one  should  take  oS  his 
spurs.  As  the  French  were  on  the  point  of  marching  to  their  ene- 
mies, the  cardinal  de  Perigord,  who  had  left  Poitiers  that  morning 
early,  came  fidl  gallop  up  to  the  king,  making  a  low  reverence,  and 
entreated  him,  with  uplifted  hands,  for  the  love  of  God,  to  halt  a 
moment,  that  he  might  speak  to  him :  he  thus  began :  "  Most  dear 
sire,  you  have  here  with  you  all  the  flower  of  knighthood  of  your 
kingdom  against  a  handful  of  people,  such  as  the  English  are,  when 
compared  to  your  army  ;  you  may  have  them  upon  other  terms  than 
by  a  battle  ;  and  it  will  be  more  honorable  and  profitable  to  you  to 
gain  them  by  these  means  than  to  risk  such  a  fine  army,  and  such 
noble  persons  as  you  have  now  with  you.  I  therefore  beseech  you, 
in  all  humility,  and  by  the  love  of  God,  that  you  will  permit  me  to 
go  to  the  prince,  and  remonstrate  virith  him  on  the  dangerous  situa- 
tion he  is  in."  The  king  answered,  "  It  is  very  agreeable  to  us 
but  make  haste  back  again." 

The  cardinal  upon  this,  set  off",  and  went  in  all  speed  to  the  prince 
whom  he  found  on  foot  in  the  midst  of  his  army,  in  the  thickest  part 
of  a  vineyard.  When  the  cardinal  came  there,  he  dismounted,  and 
advanced  to  the  prince,  who  most  affably  received  him,  and,  after  he 
had  made  his  reverence,  said :  "  Fair  son,  if  you  have  well  consid- 
ered the  great  army  of  the  king  of  France,  you  will  permit  me  to 
make  up  matters  between  you  both,  if  I  possibly  can."  The  prince, 
who  was  but  in  his  youth,  replied  :  "  Sir,  my  own  honor,  and  that  of 
my  army  saved,  and  I  am  ready  to  listen  to  any  reasonable  terms." 
The  cardinal  answered :  "  Fair  son,  you  say  well :  and  I  will  bring 


*  This  custom  of  arming  several  in  like  manner  to  the  commander  of  an  array.seems 
to  have  been  usual,  and  was  carried  down  to  our  Richard  lll.'$  time.  Shakspeare 
makes  Richard  say  in  the  fourth  scene  of  the  last  act: 

"  I  think,  there  be  six  Richmonds  in  the  field ; 
Five  have  I  slain  to-day,  instead  of  him," 
Also  in  the  Fust  part  of  Henry  IV.  Douglas  says : 

"  Another  king  !  they  grow  like  hydras'  heads  ; 
1  am  the  Douglas,  fatal  to  all  those 
That  wear  tliese  colors  on  them.    What  art  thou. 
That  counterieit'st  the  person  of  a  kuig  V* 
t  His  name  was  Arnaut  de  Cervole. 

■•  The  family  of  Orvole,  Cervolle,  or  Servola,  held  a  distinguished  rank  among  the 
nobihty  of  Perigord.  Arnaut  was  of  this  family.  Some  authors  make  him  a  Gascon, 
because  formerly  all  borderers  on  the  Garonne  were  so  called. 

"The  title  of  archirrestyteT  de  Vemiis,  which  Dom.  Vaiasete  translates,  'arch 
priest  of  Vezzins,'  was  given  to  hiin,  for  though  a  knight  and  a  married  man,  he  pos 
sessed  an  archpriestship  of  that  name.  It  is  known,  that  Hugh,  duke  of  France  and 
Burgundy,  earl  of  Paris  and  Orleans,  who  died  in  936,  was  sumamed  the  Abbot ;  becaust, 
though  a  layman,  he  possessed  the  abbeys  of  St.  Denis,  St.  G«rmain-des-pi«s.  and  St 
Martin-de-Tours.  Vizzins  was  probably  an  archpriestship,  whose  revenues  Cervollt 
received.  One  cannot  determine  where  it  was  situated,  for  villages  and  hanlleU  of  this 
name  are  in  Anion,  Touraine,  Bouergue,  and  in  Brittany." 

For  further  particulars,  I  shallrefer  to  M.  de  Zurkuben's  memoir  itself,  in  the  iivth 
volume  of  the  M^moires  de  l*Acaddmte. 

"  In  this  same  year  [1366],  about  Trinity-day,  sir  Arnold  de  Cervole,  sumamed  Uit 
Ar?.hpriest,  who  commanded  a  largo  body  of  men-at-arms  in  the  kingdom  of  France 
was  put  to  death  by  his  own  men,  which  rejoiced  many."— See  more  in  the  GrandM 
Chioniques  de  France,  T.  3. 
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about  a  treaty,  if  t  can ;  for  it  would  be  a  great  pity,  that  so  many 
worthy  persons,  who  are  here,  should  meetin  battle."  The  cardinal 
returned  to  the  king  of  France,  and  said :  "  Sir,  you  have  no  occa- 
sion to  be  so  impatient  to  fight  with  them,  for  they  cannot  escape 
from  you :  I  therefore  entreat  you  would  grant  them  a  truce  from 
this  time,  until  to-morrow's  sunrise."  The  king  at  first  would  not 
agree  to  it,  for  a  part  of  his  council  refused  their  consent :  however, 
the  cardinal  spoke  so  eloquently,  that  the  king  at  last  assented.  He 
oidsred  a  very  handsome  find  rich  pavilion  of  red  silk  to  be  pitched 
on  the  spot  where  he  stood,  and  dismissed  his  army  to  their  quarters, 
except  the  battalion  of  the  constable  and  marshals. 

All  this  Sunday,  the  cardinal  rode  from  one  army  to  the  other, 
andiwas  very  anxious  to  reconcile  the  two  paities.  But  the  king 
would  not  listen  to  any  other  terras  tnan  that  four  principal  persons 
of  the  English  should  be  given  up  to  his  will,  and  that  the  prince 
and  his  army  should  unconditionally  surrender  themselves.  Many 
proposals  were  made :  the  prince  offered  to  surrender  to  the  king  of 
France  all  the  towns  and  castles  which  he  had  conquered  in  this 
expedition ;  to  give  up,  without  ransom,  all  his  prisoners,  and  to 
swear  he  would  not  for  seven  years  take  up  arms  against  the  king  of 
France.  The  king  and  his  council  refused  to  accept  of  this,  and 
the  affair  remained  some  time  in  suspense  :  at  last,  they  declared 
that,  if  the  prince  of  Wales  and  one  hundred  of  his  knights  did  not 
surrender  themselves  prisoners  to  the  king  of  France,  he  would  not 
allow  them  to  pass  on  without  an  engagement.  The  prince  and  his 
ii-my  disdained  accepting  of  such  conditions. 

While  the  cardinal  was  riding  from  one  army  to  the  other,  en- 
deavoring to  make  peace,  some  knights  of  either  party  rode  forth, 
skirting  their  enemy's  army,  to  examine  its  disposition.  It  chanced, 
on  that  day,  that  sir  John  Chandos  had  rode  out  near  one  of  the 
wings  of  the  French  army,  and  lord  John  de  Clermont,  one  of  the 
king's  marshals,  had  done  the  same,  to  view  the  English.  As  each 
knight  was  returning  to  his  quarters,  they  met ;  they  both  had  the 
jame  device  upon  the  surcoats  which  they  wore  over  their  other 
clothes ;  it  was  a  Virgin  Mary,  embroidered  on  a  field  azure,  or,  en- 
oompassed  with  the  rays  of  the  sun  argent.*  On  seeing  this,  lord 
Clermont  said :  "  Chandos,  how  long  is  it  since  you  have  taken  upon 
you  to  wear  my  arms  ?"  "  It  is  you  who  have  mine,"  replied  Chan. 
ios ;  "  for  it  is  as  much  mine  as  yours."  "  I  deny  that,"  said  the 
lord  of  Clermont ;  "  and  were  it  not  for  the  truce  between  us,  I 
would  soon  show  you  that  you  have  no  right  to  wear  it."  "  Ha," 
answered  sir  John  Chandos,  "  you  will  find  me  to-morrow  in  the 
field,  ready  prepared  to  defend,  and  to  prove  by  force  of  arms,  that 
it  is  as  much  mine  as  yours. '"  The  lord  of  Clermont  replied : 
"  These  are  the  boastings  of  you  English  who  can  invent  nothing 
new,  but  take  for  your  own  whatever  you  see  handsome  belonging 
to  others."  With  that  they  parted,  without  more  words,  and  each 
returned  to  his  own  army.  The  cardinal  de  Perigord,  not  being  able 
by  any  means  to  reconcile  the  king  and  prince,  returned  to  Poitiers 
late  in  the  evening.  *  That  same  day  the  French  kept  in  their  quar- 
ters, where  they  lived  at  their  ease,  having  plenty  of  provisions  j 
while  the  English,  on  the  other  hand,  were  but  badly  off,  nor  did 
they  know  whither  to  go  for  forage,  as  they  were  so  straitly  kept  by 
the  French,  they  could  not  move  without  danger.  This  Sunday  they 
made  many  mounds  and  ditches  round  where  the  archers  were 
posted,  the  better  to  secure  them. 

On  Monday  morning,  the  prince  and  his  anny  were  soon  in  readi- 
ness, and  as  well  arrayed  as  on  the  former  day.  The  French  were 
also  drawn  out  by  sunrise.  The  cardinal,  returning  again  that 
morning,  imagined  that,  by  his  exhortations,  he  could  pacify  both 
parties ;  but  the  French  told  him  to  return  where  he  pleased,  and  not 
attempt  bringing  them  any  more  treaties  or  pacifications,  else  worse 
might  betide  him.  When  the  cardinal  saw  that  he  labored  in  vain, 
he  took  leave  of  the  king  of  France,  and  set  out  toward  the  prince 
of  Wales,  to  whom  he  said :  "  Fair  son,  exert  yourself  as  much  as 
possible,  for  there  must  be  a  battle ;  I  cannot  by  any  means  pacify 
the  king  of  France."  The  prince  replied,  "  that  such  were  the 
intentions  of  him  and  his  party ;  and  God  defend  the  right."  The 
cardinal  then  took  leave  of  him,  and  returned  to  Poitiers.  In  his 
company,  there  were  some  knights  and  men-at-arms  more  inclined 
to  the  French  than  to  the  English,  who,  when  they  saw  that  a  battle 
was  unavoidable,  stole  away  from  their  master,  and,  joining  the 
French  forces,  chose  for  their  leader  the  castellan  of  Ampostat,  who 
at  that  time  was  attached  to  the  cardinal.  The  cardinal  knew 
nothing  of  this,  until  he  was  arrived  at  Poitiers. 

The  arrangement  of  tne  prince's  army,  in  respect  to  the  battalions, 
was  exactly  the  same  as  what  the  three  knights  before  named  had 
(elated  to  the  king  of  France,  except  at  this  time  he  had  ordered 
some  valiant  and  intelligent  knights  to  remain  on  horseback,  similar 
to  the  battalion  of  the  French  marshals,  and  had  also  commanded 
three  hundred  men-at-arms,  and  as  many  archers  on  horseback,  to 
post  themselves  on  the  right  on  a  small  hill,  that  was  not  too  steep 
nor  too  high,  and,  by  passing  over  its  summit,  to  get  round  the  wing 
of  the  duke  of  Normandy's  battalion,  who  was  in  person  at  the  foot 

•  This  blazonry  seems  erroneous ;  at  all  events  it  is  incorrectly  expressed.  The  words 
In  Sauvage's  ed.  are  "  une  bleae  Dame  ouvrSe  d'une  brodure,  an  ray  du  soleU :"  a  Hue 
JUadonna  worked  in  embroideni,  surrmoided  by  suniaam  and  it  ii  tli«  same  in  Ijord 
Bemen.— Ed. 

t  Aaioni  tlM  coites  of  Spain  was  the  caittllan  of  Ampoita. 


of  it.  These  were  all  the  alterations  the  prince  had  made  in  his 
order  of  battle  :  he  himself  was  with  the  main  body,  in  the  midst 
of  the-  vineyards :  the  whole  completely  armed,  with  their  horses 
near  them,  if  there  should  be  occasion  for  them.  They  had  fortified 
and  inclosed  the  weaker  parts,  with  their  wagons  and  baggage, 

I  wish  to  name  some  of  the  most  renowned  knights  who  were 
with  the  prince  of  Wales.  There  were  Thomas  Beauchamp  ear! 
of  Warwick,  John  Vere  earl  of  Oxford,  William  Montacute  earl  rf 
Salisbury,  Robert  Hufford  earl  of  Suffolk,  Ralph  lord  Stafford,  the 
earl  of  Stafford,  the  lord  Richard  Stafford,  brother  to  the  earl,  sii 
John  Chandos,  the  lord  Reginald  Cobham,  the  lord  Edward  Spen- 
cer, the  lord  James  Audley  and  his  brother  the  lord  Peter,  the  lord 
Thomas  Berkley  (soh  of  the  lord  Maurice  Berkley,  who  died  al 
Calais  nine  years  before,)  Ralph  lord  Basset  of  Drayton,  John  lord 
Warren  (eldest  son  to  John  Plantagenet,  late  earl  of  Warren,  Strath, 
em  and  Surrey,  by  his  first  lady,  Maude  de  Hereford,)  Peter  lord 
Mauley,  the  sixth  of  the  name,  the  lord  John  Willoughby  de  Eresby, 
the  lord  Bartholomew  de  Burghersh,  the  lord  William  Felton  aiid 
the  lord  Thomas  Felton  his  brother,  the  lord  Thomas  Bradestan ;  sir 
Walter  Pavely,  sir  Stephen  Cossington,  sir  Matthew  Gournay,  sir 
William  de  la  More,  and  other  English.  From  Gascony,  there  were 
the  lord  of  Pumiers,  the  lord  d'Albret,  the  captal,de  Buch,  the  lord 
John  de  Chaumont,  the  lord  de  I'Esparre,  the  lord  of  Rogen,  the  lord 
of  Cousen,  the  lord  de  Montferrand,  the  lord  de  Landufas,  .the  loj-d 
Souldich  de  la  Traine,*  and  many  more  whom  I  cannot  remember. 
Of  Hainaulters,  there  were  sir  Eustace  d'Ambreticourt,  the  lord  John 
de  Guystelle,  and  two  other  strangers,  the  lord  Daniel  Phaselle  and 
Lord  Denis  de  Morbeque.  The  whole  army  of  the  prince,  includ 
ing  every  one,  did  not  amount  to  eight  thousand ;  when  the  French, 
counting  all  sorts  of  persons,  were  upward  of  sixty  thousand  com- 
batants ;  among  whom  were  more  than  than  three  thousand  knights. 


CHAPTER    CLXI. 

THE   BATTLE  Or   POITIERS,    BETWEEN    THE    PKINOE  OF    WILES   AND   TEX 

ZINO   OF    FKANCE. 

When  the  prince  of  Wales  saw,  from  the  departure  of  the  cardind 
without  being  able  to  obtain  any  honorable  terms,  that  a  battle  was 
inevitable,  and  that  the  king  of  France  held  both  him  and  his  army 
in  great  contempt,  he  thus  addressed  himself  to  them  :  "  Now,  my 
gallant  fellows,  what  though  we  be  a  small  body  when  compared  to 
the  army  of  our  enemies ;  do  not  let  us  be  cast  down  on  that  account, 
for  victory  does  not  always  follow  numbers,  but  where  Almighty 
God  pleases  to  bestow  it.  If,  through  good  fortune,  the  day  shall  be 
ours,  we  will  gain  the  greatest  honor  and  glory  in  this  world ;  if  the 
contrary  should  happen,  and  we  be  slain,  I  have  a  father  and  beloved 
brethren  alive,  and  you  all  have  some  relations,  or  good  friends,  who 
will  be  sure  to  revenge  our  deaths.  I  therefore  entreat  you  to  exert 
yourselves,  and  combat  manfully ;  for,  if  it  please  God  and  St. 
George,  you  shall  see  me  this  day  act  like  a  true  knight."t  By 
such  words  and  arguments  as  these,  the  prince  harangued  his  men ; 
as  did  the  marshals,  by  his  orders ;  so  that  they  were  all  in  high 
spirits.  Sir  John  Chandos  placed  himself  near  the  prince,  to  guard 
and  advise  him ;  and  never,  during  that  day,  would  he,  on  any  ac 
count,  quit  his  post. 

The  lord  James  Audley  remained  also  a  considerable  time  near 
him  ;  but,  when  he  saw  that  they  must  certainly  engage,  he  said  to 
the  prince :  "  Sir,  I  have  ever  served  most  loyally  my  lord  your  father, 
and  yourself,  and  shall  continue  to  do  so,  as  long  as  I  have  life.  Dear 
sir,  I  must  now  acquaint  you,  that  formerly  I  made  a  vow,  if  ever 
]  should  be  engaged  in  any  battle  where  the  king  your  father  or  any 
of  his  sons  were,  that  I  would  be  the  foremost  in  the  attack,  and  the 
best  combatant  on  his  side,  or  die  in  the  attempt.  I  beg  therefore 
most  earnestly,  as  a  reward  for  any  services  I  may  have  done,  that 
you  would  grant  me  permission  honorably  to  quit  you,  that  I  may 
post  myself  in  such  wise  to  accomplish  my  vow."  The  prince 
granted  this  request,  and,  holding  out  his  hand  to  him,  said ;  "  Sir 
James,  God  grant  that  you  may  this  day  shine  in  valor  above  all 
other  knights."  The  knight  then  set  off,  and  posted  himself  at  the 
frcit  of  the  battalion,  with  only  four  squires  whom  he  had  detained 
with  him  to  guard  his  person.  This  lord  James  was  a  prudent  and 
valiant  knight ;  and  by  his  advice  the  army  had  thus  been  drawn  up 
in  order  of  battle.  Lord  James  began  to  advance,  in  order  to  fight 
with  the  battaUon  of  the  marshals.  In  like  manner,  sir  Eustace 
d'Ambreticourt  took  great  pains  to  be  the  first  to  engage,  and  was 
so,  or  near  it :  and,  at  the  same  time  that  lord  James  Audley  was 
pushing  forward  to  seek  his  enemies,  it  thus  befel  sir  Eustace.     I 


*  He  is  called  sir  Sandick  de  la  Trane  in  the  account  of  the  knighls  of  the  garter. 
See  Anstis's  Order  of  the  Garter, where  there  is  a  short  history  of  him.  He  supposes  the 
word  Souldich  (but  says  he  can  nowhere  find  the  meaning  of  it)  to  be  tliat  of  somO 
office,  like  to  captal,  which,  in  the  customs  of  Bordeaux,  article  75,  is  ranked  with  thf 
viscount*  and  barons. 

t  Now  sirs,  though  we  be  buta  small  company,  as  in  regarde  to  the  puyssance  of  out 
ennemyes.  let  us  nat  he  abasshed  thereibre,  for  the  vyctorie  lyeth  nat  in  the  multitude 
of  people  but  wher  as  God  wyll  sende  it :  if  it  fortune  that  the  iourney  be  ours,  we  shat 
be  the  most  honoured  people  of  all  the  worlde ;  and  if  we  dye  in  our  right  quareil,  I  hava 
tjje  kyng  my  father  and  bretherne,  and  also  ye  have  good  fi-endes  and  kynsmen  ;  these 
shall  reuenge  us.  Therfore  sirs,  for  Goddes  sake,  I  requyre  you  do  your  deuoyers  tliis 
day,  for  if  God  be  pleased  and  Saynt  C«orge,  tlii>  day  ye  (hall  s«  me  a  good  knyght  - 
LOBD  Berksks. 
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mentioned  before  that  the  Germans  attached  to  the  French  interest 
were  drawn  up  In  one  battalion  on  horseback,  and  remained  so,  to 
aaaiat  the  marshals.  Sir  Eustace  d'Ambreticourt,  being  mounted, 
placed  his  lance  in  its  rest,  and,  fixing  his  shield,  stuck  spurs  into  his 
horse,  and  galloped  up  to  this  battalion.  A  German  knight,  called 
lord  Lewis  von  Coucibras  (who  bore  for  arms  five  roses,  gules,  on  a 
shield  argent,  while  those  of  sir  Eustace  were  ermine,  three  humets, 
in  pale  gules,)  perceiving  sir  Eustace  quit  his  army,  left  his  battalion, 
that  was  under  the  command  of  earl  John  of  Nassau,  and  made  up 
to  him :  the  shock  of  their  meeting  was  so  violent,  that  they  both 
fell  to  the  ground.  The  German  was  wounded  in  the  shoulder,  so 
that  he  could  not  rise  again  so  nimbly  as  sir  Eustace,  who,  when 
upon  his  legs,  after  he  had  taken  breath,  was  hastening  to  the  knight 
that  lay  on  the  ground ;  but  five  German  men.at.arms  came  upon' 
him,  struck  him  down,  and  made  him  prisoner.  They  led  him  to 
those  that  were  attached  to  the  earl  of  Nassau,  who  did  not  pay 
much  attention  to  him,  nor  do  I  know  if  they  made  him  swear  him- 
self their  prisoner :  but  they  tied  him  to  a  car  with  some  of  their 
harness. 

The  engagement  now  began  on  both  sides :  and  the  battalion 
of  the  marshals  was  advancing  before  those  who  were  intended  to 
break  the  battalion  of  the  archers,  and  had  entered  the  lane  where 
the  hedges  on  both  sides  were  lined  by  the  archers ;  who,  as  soon  as 
they  saw  them  fairly  entered,  began  shooting  with  their  bows  in 
such  an  excellent  manner,  from  each  side  of  the  hedge,  that  the 
horses,  smarting  under  the  pain  of  the  wounds  made  by  their  bearded 
arrows,  would  not  advance,  but  turned  about  and,  by  their  unruli. 
ness,  threw  their  masters,  who  could  not  manage  them,  nor  could 
those  that  had  fallen  get  up  again  for  the  confusion :  so  that  this  bat- 
talion of  the  marshals  could  never  approach  that  of  the  prince  :  how- 
ever, there  were  some  knights  and  squires  that  were  so  well  mounted, 
that,  by  the  strength  of  their  horses,  they  passed  through,  and  broke 
the  hedge,  but,  in  spite  of  their  efforts,  could  not  get  up  to  the  bat. 
talion  of  the  prince.  .  The  lord  James  Audley,  attended  by  his  four 
squires,*  had  placed  himself,  sword  in  hand,  in  front  of  this  bat- 
talion, much  before  the  rest,  and  was  performing  wonders.  He  had 
advanced  through  his  eagerness  so  far,  that  he  engaged  the  lord 
Arnold  d'Andreghen,  marshal  of  France,  under  his  banner,  when 
they  fought  a  considerable  time,  and  the  lord  Arnold  was  roughly 
enough  treated.  The  battalion  of  the  marshals  was  soon  after  put 
to  the  route  by  the  arrows  of  the  archers,  and  the  assistance  of  the 
men-at  arms,  who  rushed  among  them,  as  they  were  struck  down, 
and  seized  and  slew  them  at  their  pleasure.  The  lord  Arnold  d'An- 
dreghen was  there  made  prisoner  but  by  others  than  the  lord  James 
Audley  or  his  four  squires  ;  for  that  knight  never  stopped  to  make 
any  one  prisoner  that  day,  but  was  the  whole  time  employed  in 
fighting  and  following  his  enemies.  In  another  part,  the  lord  John 
Clermont  fought  under  his  banner  as  long  as  he  was  able ;  but,  being 
struck  down,  he  could  neither  get  up  again  nor  procure  his  ransom : 
he  was  killed  on  the  spot.  Some  say,  this  treatment  was  owing  to 
his  altercation  on  the  preceding  day  with  sir  John  Chandos. 

In  a  short  time,  this  battalion  of  the  marshals  was  totally  discom- 
fited; for  they  fell  back  so  much  on  each  other,  that  the  army  could 
not  advance,  and  those  who  were  in  the  rear,  not  being  able  to  get 
forward,  fell  back  upon  the  battalion  commanded  by  the  duke  of 
Normandy,  which  was  broad  and  thick  in  the  front,  but  it  was  soon 
hin  enough  in  the  rear ;  for,  when  they  learnt  that  the  marshals  had 
been  defeated,  they  mounted  their  horses  and  set  off.  At  this  time, 
a  body  of  English  came  down  from  the  hill,  and,  passing  along  the 
battalions  on  horseback,  accompanied  by  a  large  body  of  arch  era, 
fell  upon  one  of  the  wings  of  the  duke  of  Normandy's  division.  To 
say  the  trath,  the  English  archers  were  of  infinite  service  to  their 
army  ;  for  they  shot  so  thickly  and  so  well,  that  the  French  did  not 
know  which  way  to  turn  themselves,  to  avoid  their  arrows  ;  by  this 
means  they  kept  advancing  by  little  and  little,  and  gained  ground. 
When  the  men-at-arms  perceived  that  the  first  battalion  was  beaten, 
and  that  the  one  under  the  duke  of  Normandy  was  in  disorder,  and 
beginning  to  open,  they  hastened  to  mount  their  horses,  which  they 
had,  ready  prepared,  close  at  hand.  As  soon  as  they  were  all  mounted, 
they  gave  a  shout  of  "  St.  George,  for  Guienne  !"  and  sir  John 
Chandos  said  to  the  prince,  "  Sir,  sir,  now  push  forward,  for  the  day 
is  ours :  God  will  this  day  put  it  in  your  hand.  Let  us  make  for  our 
adversary  the  king  of  France  ;  for  where  he  is  will  lie  the  main 
stress  of  the  business  f  I  well  know  that  his  valor  will  not  let  him 
fly  ;  and  he  will  remain  with  us,  if  it  please  God  and  St.  George  ; 
but  he  must  be  well  fought  with  ;  and  you  have  before  said,  that 
you  would  show  yourself  this  day  a  good  knight."  The  prince  re- 
plied ;  "  John,  get  forward  ;  you  shall  not  see  me  turn  my  back 
this  day,  but  I  will  always  be  among  the  foremost."  He  then  said 
to  sir  Walter  Woodland,  his  banner-bearer,  "  Banner,  advance,  in 
the  name  of  God  and  St.  George."  The  knight  obeyed  the  com- 
mands of  the  prince.  In  that  part,  the  battle  was  very  hot,  and 
greatly  crowded  ;  many  a  one  was  unhorsed ;  and  you  must  know, 
that  whenever  any  one  fell,  he  could  notgetup  again,  unlesshe  were 
quickly  and  well  assisted.  As  the  prince  was  thus  advancing  upon 
his  enemies,  followed  by  his  division,  and  upon  the  point  of  charg- 
ing them,  he  perceived  the  lord  Robert  de  Duras  lying  dead  near  a 


small  bush  on  his  right  hand,  with  his  banner  beside  him,  and  tenoi 
twelve  of  his  people  ;  upon  which  he  ordered  two  of  his  squires  and 
three  archers  to  place  the  body  upon  a  shield,  carry  it  to  Poitiers, 
and  present  it  from  him  to  the  cardinal  of  Perigord,  and  say,  thai 
'■  I  salute  him  by  that  token."  This  was  done  ;  for  he  had  been 
informed  how  the  suite  of  the  cardinal  had  remained  in  the  held  of 
battle  in  arms  against  him,  which  was  not  very  becoming,  nor  a  fil 
deed  for  churchmen  to  do,  as  they,  under  pretext  of  doing  good  and 
establishing  peace,  pass  from  one  army  to  the  other,  they  ought  not 
therefore  to  take  up  arms  on  either  side.  These,  however,  had  done 
so,  at  which  the  prince  was  much  enraged,  and  for  this  had  sent  the 
cardinal  his  nephew  sir  Robert  de  Duras,  and  was  desirous  of  stak. 
ing  off  the  head  of  the  castellan  of  Amposta,  who  had  beeri  mkde 
prisoner,  notwithstanding  he  belonged  to  the  cardinal  ;*  but  sir  John 
Chandos  said,  "  My  lord,  do  not  think  of  such  things  at  this  moment, 
when  you  must  look  to  others  of  the  greatest  importance  ;  perhaps 
the  cardinal  may  excuse  himself  so  well,  that  you  will  be  convinced 
he  was  not  to  blame." 

The  prince,  upon  this,  charged  the  division  of  the  duke  of  Athens, 
and  very  sharp  the  encounter  was,  so  that  many  were  beaten  down. 
The  French,  who  fought  in  large  bodies,  cried  out,  "  Montjoye  St 
Denis !"  and  the  English  answered  them  with,  "  St.  George  foi 
Guienne  !"  The  prince  next  met  the  battalion  of  Germans,  under 
the  command  of  the  earl  of  Saltzburg,  the  eari  of  Nassau,  and  the 
earl  of  Neydo ;  but  they  were  soon  overthrown,  and  put  to  flight. 
The  English  archers  shot  so  well,  that  none  dared  to  come  within 
reach  of  their  arrows,  and  they  put  to  death  many  who  could  not 
ransom  themselves.  The  three  above-named  earls  were  slain  there, 
as  well  as  many  other  knights  and  squires  attached  to  them.  In  the 
confusion,  sir  Eustace  d'Ambreticourt  was  rescued  by  his  own  men, 
who  remounted  him ;  he  afterwards  performed  many  gallant  deeds 
of  arms,  and  made  good  captures  that  day. 

When  the  battalion  of  the  duke  of  Normandy  saw  the  prince  ad- 
vancing  so  quick  upon  them,  they  bethought  themselves  how  to 
escape.     The  sons  of  the  king,  the  duke  of  Normandy,  the  earl  of 
Poitiers,  the  earl  of  Touraine,  who  were  very  /oung,  too  easily  be. 
lieved  what  those  under  whose  management  they  were  placed  said 
to  them;   however,  the  lord  Guiscard  d'Angle  and  sir  John  de 
Saintr£,  who  were  near  the  earl  of  Poitiers,  would  not  fly,  but  rushed 
into  the  thickest  of  the  combat.     The  three  sons  of  the  king,  ac 
cording  to  the  advice  given  them,  galloped  away,  with   upward  of 
eight  hundred  lances  who  had  never  been  near  the  enemy,  and  took 
the  road  to  Chauvigny.     When  the  lord  John  de  Landas,  who,  with 
the  lord  Theobald  de  Bodenay  and  the  lord  of  St.  Venant,  were  the 
guardians  of  the  duke  of  Normandy,  had  fled  with  him  a  good 
league,  they  took  leave  of  him,  and  besought  the  lord  of  St.  Venant 
not  to  quit  him  until  they  were  all  arrived  at  a  place  of  safety ;  for, 
by  doing  thus,  he  would  acquire  more  honor  than  if  he  were  to  re- 
main on  the  field  of  battle.     On  their  return,  they  met  the  division 
of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  quite  whole  and  unhurt,  who  had  fled  from 
behind  the  rear  of  the  kiiig's  battalion.   True  it  is,  there  were  many 
good  knights  and  squires  among  them,  who,  notwithstanding  the 
flight  of  their  leaders,  had  much  rather  have  suffered  death  than  the 
smallest  reproach.t     The  king's  battalion  advanced  in  good  order, 
to  meet  the  English ;  many  hard  blows  were  given  with  swords, 
battle-axes,  and  other  warlike  weapons.  The  king  of  France,  with  the 
lord  Philip  his  youngest  son,  attacked  the  division  of  the  marshals, 
the  earls  of  Warwick  and  Suffolk ;  there  were  also  with   the  mar. 
shals  some  Gascons,  such  as  the  captal  de  Buch,  the  lord  of  Pumiers, 
the  lord  Amery  de  Charree,  the  lord  of  Languran,  the  lord  de  I'Es. 
trade.  The  lord  John  de  Landas,  with  the  lord  Theobald  de  Bodenay, 
returning  in  good  time,  dismounted,  and  joined  the  battalion  of  the 
king.     On  one  side,  the  duke  of  Athens,  constable  of  France,  wa* 
engaged  with  his  division ;  and,  a  little  higher  up,  the  duke  of  Bour- 
bon, surrounded  with  good  knights,  from  the  Bourbonois  and  Picardy. 
Near  to  these  were  the  men  of  Poitou,  the  lord  de  Pons,  the  lord  de 
Partenay,  the  lord  de  Dampmaire,  the  lord  de  Montabouton,  the  lord 
de  Surgeres,  the  lord  John  de  Saintr^,  the  lord  Guiscard  d'Angle, 
the  lord  d'Argenton,  the  lord  de  Linieres,  the  lord  de   Montrande, 
the  viscount  de  Rochechouart,  the   earl  of  Aulnoy.     Many  others 
were  also  engaged,  such  as  the  lord  James  de  Beaujeu,  the  lord  of 
Chateau. Villain,  and  other  knights  and  squires  from  Burgundy.     In 
another  part  were  the  earls  of  Vantadour  and  Montpensier,  the  lord 
James  de  Bourbon,  the   lord  John  d'Artois,  aiid  the  lord  James  his 
brother,  the  lord  .Arnold  de  CervoUe,  surnamed   the   Arch-priest, 


*  Their  names  were:  Dutton  of  Diitton  — Delves  of  Do^djngton— Fowlehurat  of 
'J^w— Hftwkestone  of  Wainehiil.— Ashwole'p  Garter, 


*  This  is  incorrectly  translated ;  the  castellan's  connection  with  the  cardinal  was  the 
very  reason  why  the  prince  desired  his  death.  Lord  Berners  properly  translates  the 
words  of  the  original,  "  pourtant  qu'il  estoit,"  "  bycatisf.  he  was  pertftynynge."— Ed. 

T  My  manuscripts  make  here  a  new  chapter,  and  it  begins  as  follows ; 

"  You  have  heard  before  related  in  this  history  the  battle  of  Crecy,  and  how  fortune 
was  marvellously  unfavorable  to  the  French.  They  had  equally  ill-luck  at  the  battle 
ol  Poitiers ".  for  the  French  men-at-arms  were  at  least  seven  to  one.  It  must  theieli)re  lie 
looked  upon  as  very  unfortunate  that,  wit  b  this  advantage,  they  could  not  gain  the  lieU 
ftom  their  enemies.  But,  to  say  the  truth,  this  battle  of  Poitiers  was  much  better  tough' 
than  that  of  Crecy  ;  and  tlie  men-at-arms  had  more  leisure  and  better  opportunities  tb 
observe  their  enemies,  than  they  had  at  Crecy ;  for  that  battle  did  not  begin  hefore  ves- 
pers, and  with  an  nrmy  in  disorder,  while  the  battle  of  Poitiers  commenced  early  in  Ihp 
morning,  and  the  French  army  well  arranged.  There  were  many  more  gallant  deedp 
performed,  without  comparison,  in  this  than  in  the  former  hattle ;  and  there  were  not 
so  many  great  lords  slain.  Those  thatwere  there  hehaved  themselves  so  loya'  p  i^\ 
tbeir  heire,  to  this  day,  are  honored  for  their  sake,*" 
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armed  as  the  young  earl  of  Alengon.  There  were  also  from  Au. 
vergne,  the  lord  de  Marcueil,  the  lord  de  la  Tour,  the  lord  de  Cha. 
lenton,  the  lord  de  Montagu,  the  lord  de  Rochefort,  the  lord  de  la 
Chaire,  the  lord  d'Achon ;  and  from  Limousin,  the  lord  de  Linal, 
the  lord  de  Naruel,  and  the  lord  Pierre  de  Buffiere.  From  Picardy, 
there  were  the  lord  William  de  Merle,  the  lord  Arnold  de  Renne. 
val,  the  lord  GeofBy  de  St.  Dizier,  the  lord  de  Chauny,  the  lord  do 
Hely,  the  lord  de  Monsant,  the  lord  de  Hagnes,  and  many  others. 
The  lord  Douglas,*  from  Scotland,  was  also  in  the  king's  battalion, 
and  for  some  time  fought  very  valiantly;  but,  when  he  perceived 
that  the  discomfiture  was  so  complete  on  the  side  of  the  French,  he 
saved  himself  as  fast  as  he  could  ;  for  he  dreaded  so  much  being 
taken  by  the  English,  that  he  had  rather  have  been  slain. 

The  lord  James  Audley,  with  the  asBistance  of  his  four  squires, 
was  always  engaged  in  the  heat  of  the  battle.  He  was  severely 
wounded  in  the  body,  head  and  face ;  and  as  long  as  his  strength 
and  breath  permitted  him,  he  maintained  the  fight,  and  advanced 
forward :  he  continued  to  do  so  until  he  was  covered  with  blood : 
then,  toward  the  close  of  the  engagement,  his  four  squires,  who  were 
as  his  body-guard,  took  him,  and  led  him  out  of  the  engagement, 
very  weak  and  wounded,  toward  a  hedge,  that  he  might  cool  and 
take  breath.  They  disarmed  him  gently  as  they  could,  in  order  to 
examine  his  wounds,  dress  them,  and  sew  up  the  most  dangerous. 

King  John,  on  his  part,  proved  himself  a  good  knight ;  and,  if  the 
fourth  of  his  people  had  behaved  as  well,  the  day  would  have  been 
his  own.  Those,  however,  who  had  remained  with  him  acquitted 
themselves  to  the  best  of  their  power,  and  were  either  slain  or  taken 
prisoners.  Scarcely  any  who  were  with  the  king  attempted  to 
'oscape.  Among  the  slain,  were  the  duke  Peter  de  Bourbon,  the 
duke  of  Athens,  constable  of  France,  the  bishop  of  Chalonst  in 
Cliampagne,  the  lord  Guiscard  de  Beaujeu,  and  the  lord  of  Landas. 
The  archpriest,  sir  Theobald  de  Bodeuay  and  the  lord  of  Pompadour, 
were  made  prisoners,  badly  wounded.  In  another  part  of  the  field 
if  battle,  the  earls  of  Vaudemont  and  Genville,  and  the  earl  of  Ven. 
dome,  were  prisoners.  Not  far  from  that  spot  were  slain,  the  lord 
William  de  Nesle  and  the  lord  Eustace  de  Ribeaumont,  the  lord  de 
la  Tour  and  the  Lord  William  de  Montagu.  The  lord  Lewis  de 
.Welval,  the  lord  Pierre  de  Buffiere  and  the  lord  de  Senerach,  were 
.aken.  In  this  engagement,  upward  of  two  hundred  knights  and 
squires  were  killed  or  captured.  A  band  of  Norman  knights  still 
kept  up  the  battle,  in  another  part  of  the  field ;  and  of  these,  sir 
Guinenton  de  Chambly  and  sir  Baudrin  de  la  House  were  slain : 
many  others  were  discomfited,  who  were  fighting  m  small  bodies. 


*  "  Lord  Douglas,  forgetful  of  his  religious  pilgrimage,  offered  his  aword  to  the  French 
king.  He  was  received  with  distinguished  honors, '  was  made  a  linight  of  his  hande.^ 
ticala  Chron.  ap.  Leland,  and  his  service  was  accepted.  To  say  that  a  person  received 
Uie  honor  of  knighthood,  is,  in  modem  language,  uninteresting,  and  sometimes  it  is  ludi- 
crous. This  must  always  be  the  case,  when  names  and  ceremonies  are  retained,  while 
from  a  total  change  of  manners,  that  which  gave  dignity  to  such  names  and  ceremonies 
L=i  forgotten  by  the  vulgar. 

"  Grent  carnage  was  made  of  the  Scots  at  the  battle  of  Poitiers.  Lord  Douglas,  afler 
liaving  been  wounded,  was  forced  off  the  field  by  his  surviving  companions.  Arcliibald 
[Douglas,  a  warrior  eminent  in  our  history,  fell  into  the  power  of  the  enemy  ;  but.  by  the 
extraordinary  presence  of  mind  of  sir  William  Ramsay  of  CnUuthy,  he  was  concealed, 
and  escaped  unknown.  The  story  of  Archibald  Douglas's  escape,  as  related  by  For- 
dun,  is  curious,  [t  shall  be  translated  as  nearly  as  possible  in  his  own  manner.  'Archi- 
onld  Douglas,  having  been  made  prisoner  along  with  tlie  rest,  appo.ired  in  more  sump- 
tuous armor  than  the  other  Scottish  prisonere;  and.  tberefore,,he  was  supposed  by  the 
English  ui  be  some  great  lord.  Late  in  the  evening  ufler  the  battle,  when  the  English 
were  about  to  strip  off  his  armor,  sir  Wilhnm  Ramsay  of  CoUuthy,  happening  to  be  pres- 
ent, fixed  his  eyes  on  Archibald  Douglas,  and  affecting  to  be  in  a  violent  passion,  cried 
out,  "  You  cursed,  damnable  murderer,  how  comes  it,  in  the  name  of  mischief  (ex  parte 
litabolit)  that  you  are  thus  proudly  decked  out  in  your  master's  armor?  Come  hither, 
and  pull  off  my  boots."  Douglas  approached  trembling,  kneeled  down,  and  pulled 
off  one  of  the  boots.  Ramsay,  taking  up  the  boot,  beat  Douglas  with  it.  TheEng 
fish  bystanders,  imagining  him  out  of  his  senses,  interposed,  and  rescued  Douglas. 
They  said,  that  the  person  whom  he  had  beaten  was  certainly  of  great  rank,  and  a 
lord.  "  What,  he  a  loid  1"  cried  Ramsay :  **  he  is  a  scullion,  and  a  hose  knave,  and 
OS  1  suppose,  has  killed  his  master.  Go,  you  villain,  to  the  field,  search  for  the  body 
of  my  cousin,  your  master;  and  when  you  have  found  it,  come  back,  that  at  least 
I  may  give  him  a  decent  burial."  Then  he  ransomed  the  feigned  serving-man  for 
forty  shillings;  and,  having  buffeted  him  smartly,  he  cried,  "Get  you  gone;  fly." 
Douglas  bore  all  this  patiently,  carried  on  the '  deceit,  and  was  soon  beyond  the 
reach  of  his  enemies.* 

"  This  story,  as  to  some  of  its  circumstances,  may  not  seem  altogether  probable ; 
yet,  in  the  main,  it  has  the  appearance  of  truth.  Had  T  been  at  liberty  to  vary  the 
narrative,  [  would  have  made  Ramsay  suspect,  that  the  feigned  serving  man  had 
stripped  his  master,  after  he  had  been  slain  or  mortally  wounded.  This  Archibald 
was  the  natural  son  of  the  reno,wned  sir  James  Douglas,  slain  br  the  Saracens  in 
Granada."— Lord  Haile's  Annals  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  pp.  240,  241. 

t  The  bishop  of  C/ialons.  We  see,  by  the  example  of  this  prelate  and  of  the  archbishop 
of  Sens,  who  assisted  at  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  that  the  custom,  arising  out  of  the  feudal 
iaw,  which  obliged  ecclesiastics  to  personal  service  in  the  armies,  subsisted  in  many  parts 
of  France  The  laws  of  the  church  condemned  tliis  practice,  to  which  their  temporal 
possessions  subjected  the  clergy.  This  contradiction  in  the  form  of  our  government  with 
the  spirit  of  our  religion  existed  until  the  practice  was  insensibly  abolished  by  different  dis- 
pensations, and  exchanged  for  contributions  of  money  and  men.  Francis  I.  by  his  edict 
Of  the  4th  July,  1541,  regulated  the  clauses  for  their  exemption.  Since  that  period,  tlie 
energy  have  been  exempted  from  service  of  ban  and  arriere  ban,  by  different  letters  patent, 
and  particularly  by  an  edict  of  the  39th  April,  1636,  unde-  Lewis  Xm.— Viuaret,  Hist. 
<•  iVmiiM,  nL  v.il.  lot. 


CHAPTER    CLXII.* 

TWO    FKENCHMEN,  KDKNIKO  AWAT   FKOM  THE   BATTLE   OF  FOITraHS,  AKH 
PURSUED  BY  TWO  ENGLISHMEN,  WHO  AKE  THEMSELVES  MADE  FHISONBRS 

Among  the  battles,  skirmishes,  flights  and  pursuits,  which  hap. 
pened  in  the  course  of  this  day,  an  adventure  befel  sir  Edward  ue 
Roucy,  which  I  cannot  omit  relating  in  this  place.  He  had  left  the 
field  of  battle,  as  he  perceived  the  day  was  irrecoverably  lost ;  and,  not 
wishing  to  fall  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  was  got  about  a  league 
off;  when  he  was  pursued  by  an  English  luiight,  his  lance  in  rest, 
who  cried  to  him,  "  Sir  knight,  turn  about :  you  ought  to  be  ashamed 
thus  to  fly."  Upon  this,  sir  Edward  halted,  and  the  Englishman 
attacked  him,  thinking  to  fix  his  lance  in  his  target ;  but  he  failed, 
for  sir  Edward  turned  the  stroke  aside,  nevertheless  he  did  not  miss 
his  own :  with  his  spear  he  hit  his  enemy  so  violent  a  blow  on  the 
helmet,  that  he  was  stunned  and  fell  to  the  ground,  where  he  re. 
mained  senseless.  Sir  Edward  dismounted,  and,  placing  his  lance 
on  his  breast,  told  him  he  would  certainly  kill  him,  if  he  did  not 
surrender  himself  his  prisoner,  rescued  or  not.  The  Englishman  sur- 
rendered, and  went  with  sir  Edward,  who  afterwards  ransomed  him. 

It  happened  that,  in  the  midst  of  the  general  pursuit,  a  squire  from 
Picardy,  named  John  de  Helennes,  had  quitted  the  king's  division, 
and,  meeting  his  page  with  a  fresh  horse,  had  mounted  him,  and 
made  off  as  fast  as  he  could.  At  that  time,  there  was  near  to  him 
the  lord  of  Berkeley,  a  young  knight,  who,  for  the  first  time,  had  that 
day  displayed  his  banner :  he  immediately  set  out  in  pursuit  of  him. 
When  the  lord  of  Berkeley  had  followed  him  for  some  little  time 
John  de  Helennes  turned  about,  put  his  sword  under  his  arm  in  the 
manner  of  a  lance,  and  thus  advanced  upon  the  lord  Berkeley,  who 
taking  his  sword  by  the  handle,  flourished  it,  and  lifted  up  his  arm 
in  order  to  strike  the  squire  as  he  passed.  John  de  Helennes,  seeing 
the  intanded  stroke,  avoided  it,  but  did  not  miss  his  own ;  for  as  tliey 
passed  each  other,  by  a  blow  on  the  arm  he  made  lord  Berkeley's 
sword  fall  to  the  ground.  When  the  knight  found  that  he  had  lost 
his  sword,  and  that  the  squire  had  his,  he  dismounted,  and  made  for 
the  place  where  his  sword  lay:  but  he  could  not  get  there  before  the 
squire  gave  him  a  violent  thrust  which  passed  through  both  his  thighs, 
so  that,  not  being  able  to  help  himself,  he  fell  to  the  ground.  John 
upon  this  dismounted,  and,  seizing  the  sword  of  tlie  knight,  advanced 
up  to  him  and  asked  him  if  he  were  willing  to  surrender.  The  knight 
required  his  name:  "  I  am  called  John  de  Helennes,"  said  he,  "what 
is  your  name  ?"  "  In  truth,  companion,"  replied  the  knight,  "  my 
name  is  Thomas,  and  I  am  lord  of  Berkeley,  a  very  handsome  castle 
situated  on  the  river  Severn,  on  the  borders  of  Wales."  Lord  of 
Berkeley,"  said  the  squire,  "  you  shall  be  my  prisoner :  I  will  place 
you  in  safety,  and  take  care  you  are  healed,  for  you  appear  to  me  to 
be  badly  wounded."  The  knight  answered,  "I  surrender  myself 
willingly,  for  you  have  loyally  conquered  me."  He  gave  him  his 
word  that  he  would  be  his  prisoner,  rescued  or  not.  John  then  drew 
his  sword  out  of  the  knight's  thighs  and  the  wounds  remained  open ; 
but  he  bound  them  up  tightly,  and,  placing  him  on  his  hoise,  led  hirn 
a  foot-pace  to  Chitelherault.  He  continued  there,  out  of  friendship 
to  him,  for  fifteen  days,  and  had  medicines  administered  to  him. 
When  the  knight  was  a  little  recovered,  he  had  him  placed  in  a  litter, 
and  conducted  him  safe  to  his  house  in  Picardy;  where  he  remained 
more  than  a  year  before  he  was  quite  cured,  though  he  continued 
lame;  and  when  he  departed,  he  paid  for  his  ransom  six  thousand 
nobles,  so  that  this  squire  became  a  knight  by  the  great  profit  he  got 
from  the  lord  of  Berkeley. 

CHAPTER    CLXIII. 

THE    MANNER    IN  WHICH    KING   JOHN  WAS  TAKEN    PRISONER  AT    THE 
BATTLE    OF    POITIERS. 

It  often  happens,  that  fortune  in  war  and  love  turns  out  more  fav 
orable  and  wonderful  than  could  have  been  hoped  for  or  expected 
To  say  the  truth,  this  battle  which  was  fought  near  Poitiers,  in  the 
plains  of  Beauvoir  and.  Maupertius,  was  very  bloody  and  perilous : 
many  gallant  deeds  of  arms  were  performed  that  were  never  known, 
and  the  combatants  on  each  side  suffered  much.  King  John  himselt 
did  wonders  :  he  was  aiined  with  a  battle-axe,  with  which  he  fought 
and  defended  himself.  The  carl  of  Tancarville,  in  endeavoring  to 
break  through  the  crowd,  was  made  prisoner  close  to  him :  as  v/exv 
also  sir  James  de  Bourbon,  carl  of  Ponthieu,  and  the  lord  John  d'Ai 
tola,  65  rl  of  Eu.  In  another  part,  a  little  farther  off,  the  lord  Charle."! 
d'Artois  and  many  other  knights  and  squires  were  captured  by  the 
division  under  the  banner  of  the  captal  de  Buch.  The  pursuit  con 
tinned  even  to  the  gates  of  Poitiers,  where  there  was  much  slaughtei 
and  overthrow  of  men  and  horses ;  for  the  inhabitants  of  Poitiers 
had  shut  their  gates,  and  would  suffer  none  to  enter :  upon  which 
account,  there  was  great  butchery  on  the  causeway,  before  the  gate, 
where  such  numbers  were  killed  or  wounded,  thatseveral  surrendered 
themselves  the  moment  they  spied  an  Englishman :  and  there  were 
many  English  archers  who  had  four,  five,  or  six  prisoners. 

The  lord  of  Pons,  a  powerful  baron  in  Poitou,  was  slain  there,  as 

*  This  chap,  in  the  original  ed.  is  numbered  CLX.  and  chap.  XIX.  is  there  numberec 
XVIH. ;  consequently  from  the  latter  point  to  this  chapter,  the  present  numbering  is  onf 
higher,  and  henceforward  will  be  two  higher,  than  the  original  ed.  of  Mr.  Johoeo.  'rh  i 
ix  hrnt  noticed  to  avoit)  c  onfuuon  m  quotations.— Sp. 
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lights  and  squires.     The  viscount  de  Roche,    the  same  time,  as  belonging  to  each  of  the 


wore  several  other  knights  and  squires.  The  viscount  de  Roche, 
chouart,  the  lords  de  Partenay  and  de  Saintonge,  and  the  lord  of 
Montendre,  were  taken  prisoners  :  as  was  the  lord  John  de  Saintr6, 
but  so  beaten  that  he  never  afterwards  recovered  his  health  :  he  was 
ooked  upon  as  the  most  accomplished  knight  in  France.  The  lord 
Guiscard  d'Angle  was  left  for  slain  among  the  dead :  he  had  fought 
well  that  day.  The  lord  de  Chargny,  who  was  near  the  king,  com. 
bated  bravely  during  the  whole  engagement:  he  was  always  in  the 
crowd,  because  he  carried  the  king's  sovereign  banner :  his  own  also 
was  displayed  in  the  field,  with  his  arms,  which  were  three  escutch. 
eons  argent  on  a  field  gules.  The  English  and  Gascons  poured  so 
fast  upon  the  king's  division  that  they  broke  through  the  ranks  by 
force ;  and  the  French  were  so  intermixed  with  their  enemies,  that 
at  times  there  were  five  men  attacking  one  gentleman.  The  lord  of 
Pompadour  and  the  lord  Bartholomew  de  Brunes  were  there  captured. 
The  lord  de  Chargny*  was  slain,  with  the  banner  of  France  in  his 
hands,  by  the  lord  Reginald  Cobham ;  and  afterwards  the  earl  of 
/     Dammartin  shared  the  same  fate. 

There  was  much  pressing  at  this  time,  through  eagerness  to  take 
the  king  ;  and  those  who  were  nearest  to  him,  and  knew  him,  cried 
out,  "  Surrender  yourself,  surrender  yourself,  or  you  are  a"  dead  man." 
ji  that  part  of  the  field  was  a  young  knight  from  St.  Omer,  who  was 
'  engaged  by  a  salary  in  the  service  of  the  king  of  England  ;  his  name 
was  Deriys  de  Morbeque ;  who  for  five  years  had  attached  himself  to 
the  English,  on  account  of  having  been  banished  in  his  younger  days 
from  France  for  a  murder  committed  in  an  affray  at  St.  Omer.  It 
fortunately  happened  for  this  knight  that  he  was  at  the  time  near  to 
the  king  of  France,  when  he  was  so  much  pulled  about ;  he,  by  dint 
of  force,  for  he  was  very  strong  and  robust,  pushed  through  the 
crowd,  and  said  to  the  king  in  good  French,  "  Sire,  sire,  surrender 
yourself."  The  king,  who  found  himself  very  disagreeably  situated, 
turning  to  him,  asked,  "  To  whom  shall  I  surrender  myself :  to  whom? 
Where  is  my  cousin  the  prince  of  Wales  ?  if  I  could  see  him,  I 
would  speak  to  him."  "  Sire,"  replied  sir  Denys,  "  he  is  not  here  ; 
but  surrender  yourself  to  me,  and  I  will  lead  you  to  him."  "  Who 
are  you?"  said  the  king.  "  Sire,  I  am  Denys  de  Morbeque,  a  knight 
from  Artois ;  but  I  serve  the  king  of  England,  because  I  cannot  be- 
long to  France,  having  forfeited  all  I  possessed  there."  The  king 
then  gave  him  his  right  hand  glove,  and  said,  "  I  surrender  myself  to 
you."  There  was  much  crowding  and  pushing  about,  for  every  one 
was  eager  to  cry  out,  "  I  have  taken  him."  Neither  the  king  nor 
his  youngest  son  Philip  were  able  to  get  forward,  and  free  themselves 
from  the  throng. 

The  prince  of  Wales,  who  was  as  courageous  as  a  lion.t  took  great 
dehght  that  day  to  combat  his  enemies.  Sir  John  Chandos,  who  was 
near  his  person,  and  had  never  quitted  it  daring  the  whole  of  the 
day,  nor  stopped  to  make  prisoners,  said  to  him  toward  the  end  of 
the  bat'le ;  "  Sir,  It  will  be  proper  for  you  to  halt  here,  and  plant  your 
banner  on  the  top  of  this  bush,  which  will  serve  to  rally  your  forces, 
that  seem  very  much  scattered ;  for  I  do  not  see  any  banners  or  pen- 
nons of  the  French,  nor  any  considerable  bodies  able  to  rally  against 
Qs ;  and  you  must  refresh  yourself  a  little,  as  I  perceive  you  are  very 
much  heated."  Upon  this  the  banner  of  the  prince  was  placed  on  a 
high  bush :  the  ministrels  began  to  play,  and  trumpets  and  clarions  to 
do  their  duty.  The  prince  took  off  his  helmet,  and  the  knights  at- 
tendant on  his  person,  and  belonging  to  his  chamber,  were  soon 
ready,  and  pitched  a  small  pavilion  of  crimson  color,  whioh  the  prince 
entered.  Liquor  was  then  brought  to  him  and  the  other  knights  who 
were  with  him :  they  increased  every  moment ;  for  they  were  return- 
ing from  the  pursuit,  and  stopped  there  surrounded  by  their  prisoners. 

As  soon  as  the  two  marshals  were  come  back,  the  prince  asked 
them  if  they  knew  anything  of  the  king  of  France  :  they  replied, 
"  No,  sir,  not  for  a  certainty ;  but  we  believe  he  must  be  either  killed 
'  or  made  prisoner,  since  he  has  never  quitted  his  battalion."  The 
prince  then,  addressing  the  earl  of  Warwick  and  lord  Cobham,  said ; 
"  I  beg  of  you  to  mount  your  horses,  and  ride  over  the  field,  so  that 
on  your  return  you  may  iDring  me  some  certain  intelligence  of  him." 
The  two  barons,  immediately  mounting  their  horses,  left  the  prince, 
and  made  for  a  small  hillock,  that  they  might  look  about  them:  from 
their  stand  they  perceived  a  crowd  of  men-at-arms  on  foot,  who  were 
advancing  very  slowly.  The  king  of  Franco  was  in  the  midst  of 
them,  and  in  great  danger  ;  for  the  English  and  Gascons  had  taken 
him  from  sir  Denys  de  Morbeque,  and  were  disputing  who  should 
have  him,  the  stoutest  bawling  out,  "  It  is  I  that  have  got  him :" 
"  No,  no,"  replied  the  others,  "  we  have  him."  The  king,  to  escape 
from  this  peril,  said,  "  Gendemen,  gent'emen,  I  pray  you  conduct  me 
and  my  son  in  a  courteous  manner  to  my  cousin  the  prince  ;  and  do 
not  make  such  a  riot  about  my  capture,  for  I  am  so  great  a  lord  thst 
I  can  make  all  sufficiently  rich."  These  words,  and  others  which 
fell  from  the  king,  appeased  them  a  little ;  but  the  disputes  were 
always  beginning  again,  and  they  did  not  move  a  step  without  riot- 
ing. When  the  two  barons  saw  this  troop  of  people,  they  descended 
from  the  hillock,  and  sticking  spura  into  their  horses,  made  up  to 
them.  On  their  arrival,  they  asked  what  was  the  matter :  they  were 
answered,  that  it  was  the  king  of  France,  who  had  been  made  pris- 
oner, and  that  upward  of  ten  knights  and  squires  challenged  him  at 


*  MonseiKneurGeoffroy  de  Chargny.—D.  Satjvaoe. 
t  Courageous  and  cruel  us  a  iion.  savs  Lord  Berners ;  the  edition  of  D.  SauvofiO  hH 
ihB  tame  wo'At 


the  same  time,  as  belonging  to  each  of  them.  The  two  barons  then 
pushed  through  the  crowd  by  main  force,  iind  ordered  all  to  draw 
aside.  They  commanded,  in  the  name  of  the  prince,  and  under  pain 
of  instant  death,  that  every  one  should  keep  his  distance,  and  not  ap. 
preach  unless  ordered  or  desired  so  to  do.  They  all  retreated  behind 
the  king;  and  the  two  barons,  dismounting,  advanced  to  the  king 
with  profound  reverences,  and  conducted  him  in  a  peaceable  manner 
to  the  prince  of  Wales. 


Edward  THE  Black  Prihcb— From  the  Tomb  at  Canterburr 


CHAPTER    CLXIV. 

THE    PRIMCE  OF    WALES    MAKES    A  HANDSOME  PRESENT  TO  THE  I  ORB 
JAMES  AITDLET,  AFTEK    THE  BATTLE    OF    POITIEKS. 

Soon  after  the  earl  of  Warwick  and  the  lord  Reginald  Cobham 
had  left  the  prince,  as  has  been  above  related,  he  inquired  from  those 
knights  who  were  about  him  of  lord  James  Audley,  and  asked  if  any 
one  knew  what  was  become  of  him  :  "  Yes,  sir,"  replied  some  of  the 
company,  "  he  is  very  badly  wounded,  and  is  lying  in  a  litter  hard 
by."  "  By  my  troth,"  replied  the  prince,  "  I  am  sore  vexed  that  ho 
is  so  wounded.  See,  I  beg  of  you,  if  he  be  able  to  bear  being  carried 
hither :  otherwise  I  vrill  come  and  visit  him."  Two  knights  directly 
left  the  prince,  and  coming  to  lord  James,  told  him  how  desirous  the 
prince  was  of  seeing  him.  "  A  thousand  thanks  to  the  prince," 
answered  lord  James,  "for  condescending  to  remember  so  poor  a 
knight  as  myself."  He  then  called  eight  of  his  servants,  and  had 
himself  borne  in  his  litter  to  where  the  prince  was.  When  he  was 
come  into  his  presence,  the  prince  bent  down  over  him,  and  em- 
braced him,  saying ;  ;'  My  lord  James,  I  am  bound  to  honor  you  very 
much  ;  for,  by  your  valor  this  day,  you  have  acquired  glory  and  re- 
nown above  us  all,  and  your  prowess  has  proved  you  the  braves' 
knight."  Lord  James  repUed ;  "  My  lord,  you  have  a  right  to  say 
whatever  you  please,  but  I  wish  it  were  as  you  have  said.  If  I  have 
this  day  been  forward  to  serve  you,  it  has  been  to  accomplish  a  vow 
that  I  had  made,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  thought  so  much  of."  "  Sir 
James,"  answered  the  prince,  "  I  and  all  the  rest  of  us  deem  you  the 
bravest  knight  on  our  side  in  this  battle ;  and  to  increase  your  renown, 
and  furnish  you  withal  to  pursue  your  career  of  glory  in  war,  I  retain 
you  henceforward,  for  ever,  as  my  knight,  with  five  hundred  marcs" 
of  yearly  revenue,  which  I  will  secure  to  you  from  my  estates  in 
England."  "  Sir,"  said  lord  James,  "  God  make  me  deserving  of  the 
good  fortune  you  bestow  upon  me."  At  these  words  he  took  leave 
of  the  prince,  as  he  was  very  weak,  and  his  servants  carried  him  back 
to  his  tent :  he  could  not  have  been  at  a  great  distance,  when  the 
eari  of  Warwick  and  lord  Reginald  Cobham  entered  the  pavilion  of 
the  pnnce,  and  presented  the  king  of  France  to  him.  The  prince 
made  a  very  low  obeisance  to  the  king,  and  gave  him  as  much  com 
fort  as  he  was  able,  which  he  knew  well  how  to  administer.  Ho 
ordered  wine  and  spices  to  be  brought,  which  he  presented  to  the 
king  himself,  as  a  mark  of  his  great  affection. 


CHAPTER    CLXV. 

THE  ENSLISH  (JAIN  VERY  CONSIDERABLY  AT    THE  BATTLE  OF  POITIERS. 

Thtjs  was  this  battle  won,  as  you  have  heard  related,  in  the  plains 
of  Maupertius,  two  leagues  from  the  city  of  Poitiera,  on  the  19th 
day  of  September,  1356.t     It  commenced  about  nine  o'clpck,  and 

*  The  marc  is  13s.  4d.— Phillips 

t  Froissan  calls  it  on  the22nd  day  of  September,  1367 ;  but  Bouchet  proves  it  to  be  i 
mistake,  in  his  Annate  d' Aquitaine,  from  tlie  reeiitfiiB  of  the  convent  where  the  noble- 
men that  were  slam  were  buried ;  and  in  my  two  MSS.  it  is  1356.  Also  in  the  AncalM 
Keram  Anglicarum,  Wilhelmi  Wincester,  1366.  "  Hoc  anno,  w  die  Septembris  captK 
neis  Johanjiis  Franciw,  per  Edwardum  principcm."  ' 
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WEB  ended  by  noon  ;  but  the  English  were  not  all  returned  from  the 
pursuit,  and  it  was  to  recall  his  people  that  the  prince  had  placed  his 
banner  upon  a  high  bush.  They  did  not  return  till  late  after  vespers 
from  pursuing  the  enemy.  It  was  reported  that  all  the  flower  of 
French  knighthood  were  slain  ;  and  that,  with  the  king  and  his  son 
the  lord  Philip,  seventeen  earls,  without  counting  barons,  knights  or 
jquires,  were  made  prisoners,  and  from  five  to  six  thousand  of  all 
sorts  left  dead  in  the  field.  When  they  were  collected,  they  found 
ihey  had  twice  as  many  prisoners  as  themselves :  they  therefore  con. 
suited,  if,  considering  the  risk  they  might  run,  it  would  not  be  more 
advisable  to  ransom  them  on  the  spot.  This  was  done :  and  the 
prisoners  found  the  English  and  Gascons  very  civil,  for  there  were 
many  set  at  liberty  that  day  on  their  promise  of  coming  to  Bordeaux 
before  Christmas  to  pay  their  ransom. 

When  all  were  returned  to  their  banners,  they  retired  to  their 
camp,  which  was  adjoining  to  the  field  of  battle.  Some  disarmed 
themselves,  and  did  the  same  to  their  prisoners,  to  whom  they  showed 
every  kindness ;  for  whoever  made  any  prisoners,  they  were  solely 
at  his  disposal,  to  ransom  or  not,  as  he  pleased.  It  may  be  easily 
supposed  that  all  those  who  accompaiiied  the  prince  were  very  rich 
in  glory  and  wealth,  as  well  by  the  ransoms  of  his  prisoners,  as  by 
the  quantities  of  gold  and  silver  plate,  rich  jewels,  and  trunks  stuffed 
full  of  belts,  that  were  weighty  from  their  gold  and  silver  ornaments, 
and  furred  mantles.  They  set  no  value  on  armor,  tents,  or  other 
things ;  for  the  French  had  come  there  as  magnificently  and  richly 
dressed  as  if  they  had  been  sure  of  gaining  the  victory. 


CHAPTER   CLXVI. 

lUE  LOSD  JAMES   AUCLEY  GHVES   TO  HIS   SQUIBES  THE  PENSION  Or  FIVE 
HUNDRED  MARCS  HE  HAD  RECEIVED  FROM  THE  PRINCE. 

When  the  lord  James  Audley  was  brought  back  to  his  tent,  after 
having  most  respectfully  thanked  the  prince  for  his  gift,  he  did  not 
remain  long  before  he  sent  for  his  brother  sir  Peter  Audley,  the  lord 
Bartholomew  Burghersh,  sir  Stephen  Cofiington,  lord  Willoughby  of 
Eresby,  and  lord  William  Ferrers  of  Groby :  they  were  all  his  rela- 
tions. He  then  sent  for  his  four  squires  that  had  attended  upon  him 
that  day,  and,  addressing  himself  to  the  knights,  said :  "  Gentlemen, 
it  has  pleased  my  lord  the  prince  to  give  me  five  hundred  marcs  as  a 
yearly  inheritance ;  for  which  gift  I  have  done  him  very  trifling 
bodily  service.  You  see  here  these  four  squires,  who  have  always 
served  me  most  loyally,  and  especially  in  thi*  day's  engagement. 
What  glory  I  may  have  gained  has  been  through  their  means,  and  by 
tlieir  valor ;  on  which  account  I  wish  to  reward  them.  I  therefore 
give  and  resign  into  their  hands  the  gift  of  five  hundred  marcs,  which 
my  lord  the  prince  has  been  pleased  to  bestow  on  me,  in  the  same 
form  and  manner  that  it  has  been  presented  to  me.  I  disinherit 
myself  of  it,  and  give  it  to  them  simply,  and  without  a  possibility  of 
revoking  it."  The  knights  present  looked  on  each  other,  and  said, 
"  It  is  becoming  the  noble  mind  of  lord  James  to  make  such  a  gift ;" 
and  then  unanimously  added :  "  May  the  Lord  God  remember  you 
for  it!  We  will  bear  witness  to  this  gift  to  them  wheresoever  and 
whensoever  they  may  call  on  us."  They  then  took  leave  of  him ; 
when  some  went  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  who  that  night  was  to  give 
u  supper  to  the  king  of  France  from  his  own  provisions :  for  the 
French  had  brought  vast  quantities  with  them,  which  were  now  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  English,  many  of  whom  had  not  tasted  bread 
or  the  last  three  days. 


CHAPTER    CLXVII. 

THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES  ENTERTAINS  THE  KINS  OF  FRANCE  AT  SUPPER,  THE 
EVENINO  AFTER  THE  BATTLE. 

When  evening  was  come,  the  prince  of  Wales  gave  a  supper  in 
Sis  pavilion  to  the  king  of  France,  and  to  the  greater  part  of  the 
princes  and  barons  who  were  prisoners.  The  prince  seated  the  king 
of  France  and  his  son  the  lord  Philip  at  an  elevated  and  well-covered 
table  :  with  them  were,  sir  James  de  Bourbon,  the  lord  John  d'Artois, 
the,  earls  of  Tancar-viUe^  Eatampes,  of  Dammartin,  of  Graville, 
-mrd  the  lord  ofPartenay.  The  other  knights  and  squires  were  placed 
at  different  tables.  The  prince  himself  served  the  king's  table,  as 
well  as  the  others,  with  every  mark  of  humility,  and  would  not  sit 
down  at  it,  in  spite  of  all  his  entreaties  for  him  so  to  do,  saying,  that 
"  he  was  not  worthy  of  such  an  honor,  nor  did  it  appertain  to  him  to 
scat  himself  at  the  table  of  so  great  a  king,  or  of  so  valiant  a  man  as 
he  had  shown  himself  by  his  actions  that  day."  He  added  also  with 
a  noble  air :  "  Dear  sir,  do  not  make  a  poor  meal  because  the  Al- 
mighty God  has  not  gratified  your  wishes  in  the  event  of  this  day ; 
for  be  assured  that  my  lord  and  father  will  show  you  every  honor 
find  friendship  in  his  power,  and  will  arrange  your  ransom  so  reason- 
ably, that  you  will  henceforward  always  remain  friends.  In  my 
opinion,  you  have  cause  to  be  glad  that  the  success  of  this  battle  did 
not  turn  out  as  you  desired  ;  for  you  have  this  day  acquired  such, 
high  renown  forfrowess,  that  you  have  surpassed  all  the  best  knights 
on  your  side.  I  do  not,  dear  sir,  say  this  to  flatter  you,  for  all  those 
j{  our  side  who  have  seen  and  observed  the  actions  of  each  party, 
have  unanimously  allowed  this  to  be  your  due,  and  decree  you  the 


prize  and  garland  for  it."  At  the  end  of  this  speech  there  werf 
murmurs  of  praise  heard  from  every  one  ;  and  the  French  said,  tlx. 
prince  had  spoken  nobly  and  truly,  and  that  he  would  be  one  of  tlit 
most  gallant  princes  in  Christendom,  if  God  should  grant  him  life  to 
pursue  his  career  of  glory  *  ^^ 


*  Extract  taken  from  the  convent  of  the  f'reres  Mineurs,  in  the  city  of  Poitiers,  of  the 
names  of  those  knights  who  were  slain  in  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  and  other  gentlemen  tJiut 
were  bnried  in  that  convent. 

"  First,  the  underneath  knishts : 

The  duke  of  Athens,  constable  of  France  Sir  William  de  Linnieres 
The  bishop  of  Chalon,  {Regnauld  Chaveau  Sir  Olivier  de  St.  Giles 

— Chronique  de  Wassebourg )  Sir  William  de  Romeneuil 

M.  Andr6,  viscount  de  Chauvigny  Sir  .John  de  Cranches 

Sir  Lewis  de  Brosse  M.  Yvon  du  Font,  lord  of  Roclieoheniierc 

Sir  John,  lord  of  Mailly  in  Berry  Sir  William  de  Mongy 

Sir  Geoflfry  de  Chargny  in  Champagne  Sir  John  de  Tigny 

M.  de  Montjouan  Sir  John  Brigdene 

Sir  John  de  Lisle  Sir  John  de  Noirterre 

Sir  Gris  Mouton  de  Chambely  Sir  William  de  Paty 

Sir  Peter  de  Chambely,  his  brother  Sir  Robert  de  Chalus 

M.  de  Chateau  Vilain,  in  Champagne  Sir  Adam  de  Beauvillien 

Sir  John  de  Montigny  Sir  Bonabes  de  Roges 

Sir  John  de  Maulmont  Sir  Vynies  de  St.  Denis 

Sir  John  de  Bourbon  Sir  Mac6  de  Grosbois 

Sir  Philip  de  Boutennilliei  Sir  Louis  de  Nully 

Sir  Hugh  de  Maille  Sir  Simon  Oynepuille 

Sir  Geoflry  de  St.  Dizier  Sir  Henry,  his  brother 

Sir  Aymery  de  la  Bam  M.  de  Chapiprecour 

Sir  William  de  Blese  Sir  William  Sauvage 

Sir  John  de  Grillon  Sir  William  du  Retail 

M.  de  Chitre,  lord  of  BAdemonde  Sir  Sequin  de  Cloux 

M.  Clerin  de  Cherues  M.  le  Vidame  de  la  Roche  Dagon 

M.  Baudm  de  Gargalingaen  Sir  Raol  de  Resay 

Sir  Ansiaulme  de  Hois  Sir  John  de  la  Mirabeaa 

Sir  Michael  de  Fomraoir  Sir  Guiscard  de  Chantylon 

Sir  Richard  de  Beaulieu  M.  Ancelin  de  Carou,  lord  of  Hon 

Sir  William  de  Fuylle  M.  Guy  des  Barres,  lord  of  Ch&umont 

Sir  Hugh  Bonnyn  Sir  John  de  Cloys 

M.  Dannie  de  Melon  M.  le  Borgne  de  Ptie. 

SiiWiUiomdeCreneur  _ 

BOXSIRES. 

Bernard  de  Douzenac  John  Defieat 

Robert  Gilles  de  Miraumont  Guy  de  Bournay 

Guicheaux  de  Maronnay  Le  Moine  de  Montigny 

Girard  de  Piene  Guinet  de  Biyssoo 

William  de  la  Fosse  John  de  Brinac 

Robert  de  la  Roche  Pierre  de  Biu  Ymhert  de  Chamborant 

John  Ribriche,  lord  of  Corbon  Brunei  d' Augun 

Celart  Herausant  John  Sarrayn 

Hopart  de  Hanpedourt  Peter  de  St.  Denis 

Guymon  Pery  Perrine  de  Pacho 

William  de  la  Jamtcero  Ferry  Pate 

William  Griau  John  Dynie 

Olivier  de  la  Hour  Le  Petit  d'Inchequin 

Girard  Delec  Jehannot  de  Moutabis 

Berart  de  Lemont  Jolivet  BufTart 

Heymonnet  Embert  John  de  Bourmeuille 

Jobert  d'Artoy  John  Martin 

Richard  de  Vendel  Aldouyn  de  la  Touche 

William  Seurin  William  de  Lusange 

John  du  Flume  Le  Petit  Bidaut  de  la  Rochedegon. 

*'  Many  other  bodies  slain  at  the  aforesaid  battle,  by  licence  from  the  official,  and  per- 
mission of  the  mayor  of  Poitiers,  were  brought  in  carts  from  the  Freres  Mineurs  of  that 
town,  and  buried  in  large  graves  in  their  church-yard,  without  the  clMirch,  the  fe«st-(hi  y 
of  St.  Valentine,  1356 ;  and  honorable  obsequies  were  performed  in  all  the  churches  and 
convents  in  the  town  of  Poitiers,  at  the  cost  of  the  good  citizens  of  that  town. 

"  Underneath  are  the  namesof  those  who  were  buried  in  the  church  of  les  Freres  Pres- 
cheurs,  of  the  town  of  Poitiers,  which  I  have  taken  and  extracted  from  the  book  culled 
the  Kalendar  of  the  Convent,  and  translated  from  the  Latin  into  French,  chapter  fifth 

The  duke  of  Bourbon  on  the  right  of  the  great  altar. 

The  marechal  de  Clermont  on  the  opposite  side. 

Lower  down,  but  near  him,  sir  Aubert  d' Anget. 

After  him  the  viscount  de  Rochechouart. 

In  the  middle  of  tlie  choir,  Aynier  de  la  Rochefoucault. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  choir,  on  the  right.  Sir  John  de  Sancerre 

In  the  chapel  of  the  Magdalen,  Sir  John  de  St.  Didier. 

In  the  same  chapel,  near  the  wall,  Thibaut  de  Laval. 

In  the  chapel  of  the  Apostles,  near  the  wall,  sir  Thomas  de  Motuz. 

In  tlie  chapel  of  our  lady,  sir  Walter  de  Montagu. 

Adjoining  to  him,  sir  Raoul  Rabinard. 

In  the  nave,  near  the  door,  sir  John  Ferchaut. 

Near  to  him,  sir  Peter  Marchadier,  and  Heliothis  brother. 

Opposite  the  statue  ofSt.  Michael,  sir  OUver  de  MouviUe. 

On  the  other  side,  sir  Philip  de  Forges. 

Before  the  great  door,  sir  William  de  Bar  and  sir  John  de  Nully. 
"  The  names  of  those  who  were  interred  in  the  cloisters  of  the  said  convent. 
Le  chevalier  Miloton,  Sir  Robert  Daucre 

Sir  John  de  Chambes  Sir  John  la  Garpe,  ung  appel  le  filz  de  105 

Sir  John  Macillon  Sir  Lewis  Defcrinel 

Sir  Olivet  de  St.  George  Sir  John  de  Vernlcourt 

Sir  Ymbert  de  St.  Saturnm  Sir  Peter  Andouyn 

Sir  John  de  Ridde  fir  John  de  Vernoil 

Sir  Hugh  Odard  Sir  John  de  Montmorillon  and  hu  coo 

SirGiles  Cherchemont  Sir  HugeUn  de  Vaux 

Sir  John  de  Senyc6  Sir  John  de  Almaigne 

Sir  Wm.  de  Digoyne  and  his  son  'I  he  lord  d'Espralgny 

Sir  John  Drouyn  de  Metz  in  Loraine  Sir  Hugh  de  Tinctes 

Sir  Robert  d'Aulnay  '  The  lord  of  St  Gildart 

Master  John  Dannermarie  Sir  Henry  de  1  Aunoy 

Sir  John  de  la  Lang  Sir  Girard  de  HelchemMC 

Sir  Simon  de  Renouylle  Sir  Gourard  Guenit 

Sir  Philip  de  Pierreficte  Sir  Vipert  Beau 

Sir  William  de  Mausenac 
Sir  William  de  Miners 
Sir  Eaoul  de  Bouteillier 
Sir  Peter  de  la  Rocdete 
The  lord  de  la  Fayete 
A  German  called  Erroys  Pinccrne 
Sir  Boulenuille,  viscount  d'Aumalle 
Sir  John  Fretart 


Sir  Henry  Michiuer 
Sir  John  de  Brie 
Sir  Raoul  Sell 
Sir  Symon  de  Blesy 
SirHugh  Orry  de  Mello 
Sir  Segnyn  de  Cluys 
Sir  Thomas  de  Boienel 
Sir  Peter  BailloB 


loa 
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CHAPTER    CLXVIII. 

THE   rUNCI   OF    WALES     EETtTRNS     TO    BOKDEAUZ,    AFTER    THE   BATTLE 
OF   POITIERS. 

Wbem  they  had  supped  and  sufficiently  regaled  themselves,  each 
departed  to  his  lodging  with  the  knights  and  squires  they  had  cap. 
lured.'  Those  that  had  taken  them  asked,  what  they  could  pay  for 
their  ransoms,  without  much  hurting  their  fortunes ;  and  willingly 
believed  whatever  they  told  them ;  for  they  had  declared  publicly, 
(hat  they  did  not  wish  to  deal  harshly  with  any  knight  or  squire  that 
his  ransom  should  be  so  burdensome  as  to  prevent  his  following  the 
profession  of  arms,  or  advancing  his  fortune.  Toward  morning, 
when  these  lords  had  heai-d  mass,  and  had  eaten  and  drunk  a  little, 
while  the  servants  were  packing  up  or  loading  the  baggage,  they 
decamped  and  advanced  toward  Poitiers.    . 

That  same  night,  the  lord  of  Roy  had  entered  the  city  of  Poitiers 
with  a  hundred  lances,  that  had  not  been  engaged  in  the  battle,  for, 
having  met  the  duke  of  Normandy  near  Chauvigny,  he  had  com- 
manded him  to  march  for  Poitiers,  and  to  guard  it  until  he  should 
receive  other  orders.  When  the  lord  of  Roye  had  entered  Poitiers, 
he  ordered  the  gates,  towers,  and  walls,  to  be  well  watched  that 
night,  on  account  of  the  English  being  so  near ;  and  on  the  morning 
he  armed  all  sorts  of  people,  and  posted  them  wherever  he  judged 
most  convenient  for  the  defence  of  the  town.  The  English,  how- 
ever, passed  by,  without  making  any  attempt  upon  it ;  for  they  were 
so  laden  with  gold,  silver,  jewels,  and  great  prisoners,  that  they  did 
not  attack  any  fortress  in  their  march,  but  thought  they  should  do 
great  things  if  they  were  able  to  convey  the  king  of  France  and  his 
son,  with  all  their  booty,  in  safety  to  the  city  of  Bordeaux.  Tb?y 
returned,  therefore,  by  easy  marches,  on  account  of  their  prisoners 
and  heavy  baggage,  never  advancing  more  than  four  or  five  leagues 
a  day  they  encamped  early,  and  marched  in  one  compact  body,. 
Afithout  quitting  the  road,  except  the  division  of  the  marshals,  who 
advanced  in  front,  with  about  five  bundled  men-at-arms,  to  clear  the 
country.  They  met  with  no  resistance  anywhere ;  for  the  whole 
country  was  in  a  state  of  consternation,  and  all  the  men-at-arms  had 
retreated  into  the  strong  fortresses. 

During  this  march,  the  prince  of  Wales  was  informed  how  lord 
James  Audley  had  made  a  present  of  his  pension  of  five  hundred 
marcs  to  his  four  squires.  He  sent  for  him :  lord  James  was  carried 
in  his  litter  to  the  presence  of  the  prince,  whe  received  him  very 
graciously,  and  said  to  him :  "  Sir  James,  I  have  been  informed, 
that  after  you  had  taken  leave  of  me,  and  were  returned  to  your  tent, 
you  made  a  present  to  your  four  squires  of  the  gift  I  presented  to 
you.  I  should  like  to  know  if  this  be  true,  why  you  did  so,  and  if 
the  gift  were  not  agreeable  to  you."  "Yes,  my  lord,"  answered 
lord  James,  "  it  was  most  agreeable  to  me,  and  I  will  tell  you  the 
reasons  which  induced  me  to  bestow  it  on  my  squires.  These  four 
squires,  who  are  here,  have  long  and  loyally  served  me,  on  many 
great  and  dangerous  occasions ;  and  until  the  day  that  I  made  them 
this  present,  I  had  not  any  way  rewarded  them  for  all  their  services ; 
and  never  in  this  life  were  they  of  such  help  to  me  as  on  that  day. 
I  hold  myself  much  bound  to  them  for  what  they  did  at  the  battle  of 
Poitiers ;  for,  dear  sir,  I  am  but  a  single  man,  and  can  do  no  more 
than  my  powers  admi*,  but,  through  their  aid  and  assistance,  I  have 
accomplished  my  vow,  which  for  a  long  time  I  had  made,  and  by 
their  means  was  the  first  combatant,  and  should  have  paid  for  it  with 
my  life,  if  they  had  not  been  near  to  me.  When,  therefore,  I  con- 
sider their  courage,  and  the  love  they  bear  to  me,  I  should  not  have 
been  courteous  nor  grateful,  if  I  had  not  rewarded  them.  Thank 
God,  my  lord,  I  have  a  sufficiency  for  my  life,  to  maintain  my  state  ; 
and  wealth  has  never  yet  failed  me,  nor  do  I  believe  it  ever  will.  If, 
therefore,  I  have  in  this  acted  contrary  to  your  wishes,  I  beseech 
you,  dear  sir,  to  pardon  me  ;  for  you  will  be  ever  as  loyally  served 
by  me  and  my  squires,  to  whom  I  gave  your  present,  as  heretofore." 
The  prince  answered  :  "  Sir  James,  I  do  not  in  the  least  blame  you 
for  what  you  have  done,  but,  on  the  contrary,  acknowledge  your 
bounty  to  your  squires  whom  you  praise  so  much.  I  readily  confirm 
your  gift  to  them;  but  I  shall  insist  upon  your  accepting  of  six 
hundred  marcs,  upon  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  the  former 
gift." 

The  prince  of  Wales  and  his  army  kept  advancing,  without  meet- 
ing any  obstacle,  and,  having  passed  through  Poitou  and  Saintonge, 
came  to  Blaye,  where  he  crossed  the  Garonne,  and  arrived  in  the 
good  city  of  Bordeaux.*  It  is  not  possible  to  relate  all  the  feasts  and 
entertainments  which  the  citizens  and  clergy  of  Bordeaux  made  fur 
the  prince,  and  with  what  joy  they  received  him  and  the  king  of 
France.     The  prince  conducted  the  king  to  the  monastery  of  St. 

"  Eialit  were  buried  in  three  graves,  whose  names  and  Surnames  were  unknown  ;  and 
tmong  liiem  was  the  body  of  a  knight,  whose  surcoat  of  arms  was  tiiree  chovrons  or,  in 
a  shield  gules, 

"  The  arms  of  all  the  princes,  knights,  and  lords  above-mentioned  were  blazoned  on 
the  stalls  of  the  convent,  in  order  to  keep  them  in  perpetual  remembrance. 

Bouchet's  ^nnales  d^Aqnitaine,  imeparte,  folio  15. 

*  "A  letter  from  the  Black  Prince  to  the  bishop  of  Worcester,  dated  20th  October 
13<')6,  relating  to  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  wherein  tiie  French  kmg  was  made  prisoner,  &:c. 
E.\  registro  Reginaldi  Brien,  Wigorn.  episcopi,  ful.  113. 

*'  L'ra  D'ni  Principi8,Wall'  de  Capcione  R.  Franciae  par  leprince  de  Gales. 

''Reve'ntpieneen  Dieu,  ettresch'ami — Nous  vous  mercions  entierement  dece  aue 
nous  avonp  entendu  q*vous  estes  si  bien  et  si  naturelment  porte  dev*s  nous,  en  p'anL 
Uieuz  p'f  -^us  ot  p*r  n're  exploit ;  et  sumes  tout  certiens  q*  p'r  cause  de  vous  dnvoutep 


Andrew,  where  they  were  both  lodged ;  the  king  on  one  side,  and 
the  prince  on  the  other.  The  prince  purchased  from  the  barons, 
knights  and  squires  of  Gascony,  the  ransoms  of  the  greater  part  oi 
the  French  earls  who  were  there,  and  paid  ready  money  for  them 
There  were  many  meetings  and  disputes  among  the  knights  and 
squires  of  Gascony,  and  others,  relative  to  the  capture  of  the  king  of 
France.  On  this  account  Denys  de  Morbeque  truly  and  by  rig!  t  of 
arms  claimed  him.  He  challenged  another  squire  of  Gasi  i  ny, 
named  Bernard  de  Trouttes,  who  had  declared  that  he  had  an  equal 
right  to  him.  There  was  much  disputing  between  them  before  the 
prince  and  the  barons  present ;  and  as  they  had  engaged  to  fight 
each  other,  the  prince  put  them  under  an  arrest,  until  they  should  be 
arrived  in  England,  and  forbade  anything  more  being  said  on  the 
subject  till  they  were  in  the  presence  of  the  king  his  father.  How. 
ever,  as  the  king  of  France  gave  every  assistance  to  sir  Denys  in 
support  of  his  claim,  and  leaned  more  to  him  than  to  any  of  the  other 
claimants,  the  prince  ordered  two  thousand  nobles  to  be  given  pri. 
vately  to  Sir  Denys,  in  order  to  enable  him  the  better  to  support  his 
rank. 

Soon  after  the  prince's  arrival  at  Bordeaux,  the  cardinal  de  Peri- 
gord  came  thither  as,  it  was  said,  embassador  from  the  pope.  It  was 
upward  of  a  fortnight  before  the  prince  would  speak  to  him,  on  ac- 
count of  the  castellan  of  Amposta  and  his  people  having  been  engaged 
against  him  at  the  battle  of  Poitiers.  The  prince  believed  that  the 
cardinal  had  sent  them  thither  ;  but  the  cardinal  through  the  means 
of  his  relations,  the  lord  of  Chaumont,  the  lord  of  Montferrant,  and 
the  captal  of  Buch,  gave  such  good  reasons  for  his  conduct  to  tbu 
prince,  that  he  admitted  him  to  an  audience.  Having  obtained  this, 
he  exculpated  himself  so  clearly  that  the  prince  and  his  council  were 
satisfied;  and  he  regained  the  place  he  before  held  in  the  prince's 
affection.  All  his  people  were  set  at  liberty  at  moderate  ransoms : 
the  castellan's  amounted  to  ten  thousand  francs,  which  he  paid. 
The  cardinal,  soon  after,  began  to  touch  upon  the  deliverance  o'king 
John :  but  I  shall  say  little  on  that  head,  as  nothing  w  us  done  m  the 
business.  The  prince,  with  his  Gascons  and  English,  remained  all 
that  winter  at  Bordeaux,  where  was  much  feasting  and  merriment ; 
and  they  foolishly  expended  the  gold  and  silver  they  had  gained.  In 
England  also,  there  were  great  rejoicings,  when  the  news  arrived  of 
the  affair  of  Poitiers,  and  of  the  defeat  of  the  French.  Solemn  thanks. 
givings  were  offered  up  in  all  churches,  and  bonfires  made  in  every 
town  and  village.  Those  knights  and  squires  who  returned  to  Eng. 
land,  after  having  been  in  this  battle,  were  honored  in  preference  to 
any  others. 


CHAPTER   CLXIX. 

THE  THREE  ESTATES  OF  FRANCE  ASSEMBLE  AT  PARIS,  AFTEK  THE  BATTLE 
OF  POITIERS. 

DuRiNS  the  time  of  this  defeat  at  Poitiers,  the  duke  of  Lancaster 
was  in  the  county  of  Evreux,  on  the  borders  of  Goutantin  ;  and  with 
him  were  sir  Philip  de  Navarre  and  the  lord  Godfrey  de  Harcourt 
They  had  made  war  on  Normandy  from  that  quarter,  and  had  con. 
tinned  to  do  so  all  that  summer,  on  account  of  the  king  of  Navarre, 
whom  the  king  of  France  detained  in  prison.     Those  three  lords 


p'eres  et  dautres,  Dieu  nous  a  en  toutes  nos  besoignes  be*  vucliz  aide ;  de  quo!  nous 
sumes  a  tous  jo'stenuz  de  lui  grazier,  en  p'ant  que  v'repart  ancy  vieullietz  fairo  en 
continuant  dev's  nous  come  devant  ces  heures  avetz  fait  de  quoi  nous  nous  tenons  g'a*- 
ment  tenuz  a  vous.  Et,  rev'ent  piere,  endroit  de  n're  estat,  dont  nous  penceons  bien  q'rous 
desirez  la  v're  merci  doier  bones  nouvelles,  vuellietz  entendre  q'  a  la  faisance  de  cedes 
estions  sains  et  heures  et  tout  en  bon  point,  loiez  en  soit  Dieux  q'  nous  donit  y  ces  mesraes 
de  vous  toutes  soitz  oiret  saver,  etdece  nous  vuellietz  certifier  p'r  vos  Preset  p'lesentre- 
venantz  a  plussouvent  q*  vousp'res  bonementeu  droit  de  nouvelles  ceandroitz.  Vueil 
letz  savoir  q'la  veHle  de  la  translation  Saint  Thomas  de  Cant«rbire,  nouz  commenceasmes 
a  chivauch*  ove  n're  povarv's  les  parlies  de  France  et  souvraignementp' cause  q'noui 
entesdismes  la  venue  de  n're  treshonn'e  seign'7  et  piere  le  roy  la  endroitz,  et  si  neismes 
dev's  les  parties  de  Bergies  en  Berye,  Orlions  et  Tours,  et  avions  nouvelles  q*  le  roy  dn 
France  ove  g*  nt  povar  bien  pres  de  celles  marches  venoit  p'  combattre  ove  no's,  et  appn>- 
cheasmes  tantq'  la  battaille  se  prist  entre  nous  en  tiele  maniere  q*  les  enemis  estoient  dis- 
consitez,  grace  en  soit  Dieux,  etle  ditroi  etson  Ills  et  plusieurs  autres  g'ntzpriset  mortx, 
les  noms  de  queauz  nous  vous  envions  p'  n're  tresch'  bachiler  mons*  Roger  de  Cottesford 
portoir  de  cestes.  Rev'ent  piere  en  Dieux,  et  n're  tresch'ami,  le  Saint  Esprit  vous  ait  toufie 
jours  ensaguarde. 

*  Donn6  souz  n're  seal  a  Birdeaux.  le  xxe  jour  d'Octob'r.'  "—Arclimologia,  vol.  i.  p. 318 

We  subjoin  atranslation  of  this  curious  letter.— Ed. 

Reverend  father  in  God,  and  very  dear  friend. — We  thank  you  heartily  for,  as  we  have 
heard,  you  have  been  well  and  affectionately  (naturelment)  inclined  toward  us  in  praying 
to  God  for  us  and  our  enterprise ;  which  we  are  very  certain  succeeded  on  account  of  yonf 
prayers  and  those  of  others.  God  has  been  pleased  to  aid  us  in  all  our  necessities ;  foi 
which  we  are  bound  to  give  him  thanks  forever,  and  we  pray  that  you  will  also  do  your 
part  continuing  with  us  as  heretofore,  for  which  service  we  hold  ourselves  much  indebted 
to  you.  And,  reverend  father,  in  regard  to  our  health,  of  which  we  believe  that  yon  in 
your  kindness  desire  to  hear  good  news,  know  that  at  this  time  we  are  well  and  happy 
and  altogether  in  a  good  condition,  praise  be  to  God,  which  enables  us  now  to  let  yon 
hear  and  know  that  which  we  wish  you  to  certify  in  your  letters,  and  in  frequent  visits 
which  you  priests  good  naturedly  permit,  for  the  purpose  of  circulating  news.  You  m\i^\ 
know  that  on  tlie  eve  of  the  translation  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  we  commenced  a  o 
incursion  with  our  power,  into  the  French  territory,  chiefly  because  we  expected  the  arri- 
val of  our  much  honored  lord  and  father  in  those  parts ;  and  thus  we  advanced  into  the 
countries  of  Berges  in  Berry,  Orleans  and  Toura,  and  had  news  that  the  king  of  F'Dint't 
with  a  great  power  was  at  hand,  and  was  coming  to  fight  with  us,  and  we  approached 
so  near  that  a  battle  took  place  between  us,  in  which  the  enemy  was  discomfited,  tlianks 
be  to  God,  and  the  said  kmg  and  bis  son,  and  several  other  gentlemen  M-ere  taken  oi 
killed,  for  whose  names  we  refer  you  to  our  very  dear  bachelor  Mr.  Roger  de  Cottesford, 
the  hearer  of  these.  Render  thanks  to  God.  and  may  the  Holy  Ghost  have  you  our  vctt 
dear  friend,  always  in  his  keeping. 

Given  under  our  seal  at  Bordeaux,  the  twentieth  day  of  October. 
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l>ad  done  all  in  their  power  to  join  the  prince  of  Wales ;  but  it  was 
!iot  possible,  for  all  the  passages  of  the  river  Loire  were  too  well 
Sfuarded.  When  they  were  informed  that  the  prince  had  made  the 
king  of  France  prisoner,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  the  battle  of 
Poitiers  had  been  won,  they  were  much  pleased,  and  put  an  end  to 
their  excursions  ;  for  the  duke  of  Lancaster  and  Philip  de  Navarre 
wished  to  go  to  England,  which  they  did.  They  sent  sir  Godfrey  de 
Hariouit  to  guard  the  frontiers,  at  St.  Sauveur  le  Vioomte. 

If  the  kingdom  of  England  and  its  allies  were  much  delighted  with 
the  capture  of  the  king  of  France,  that  realm  was  sore  troubled  and 
vexed.  It  had  very  good  cause  to  be  so  ;  for  there  were  great  dis- 
tieases  and  desolations  in  every  quarter,  and  men  of  understanding 
foresaw  that  greater  mischiefs  might  arise :  since  the  king  of  France 
aiid  all  the  flower  of  chivalry  of  that  kingdom  were  either  slain  or 
made  prisoners,  and  .the  three  sons  of  the  king,  Charles,  Louis,  and 
John,  who  had  escaped,  were  very  young  in  years  and  understanding, 
so  that  no  great  expectation  could  be  formed  from  them ;  and  neither 
*erR  they  willinp'  to  undertake  the  government  of  the  kingdom. 
Add  to  this,  that  i  he  knights  and  squires  who  had  returned  from  the 
battle  were  so  much  despised  and  blamed  by  the  common  people, 
that  they  very  unwillingly  entered  the  great  towns. 

There  were  many  conferences  held,  and  much  discontent  appeared ; 
when  the  most  prudent  and  wise  perceived  that  this  state  could  not 
continue,  nor  longer  go  on  without  some  remedy ;  for  the  English 
and  Navarrois  were  in  force  in  Coutantin,  under  sir  Godfrsy  de  Har- 
court,  who  was  overrunning  and  destroying  the  country.  The  pre- 
lates of  the  church,  bishops  and  abbots,  and  all  the  noblemen  and 
knights,  the  provost  of  merchants  and  citizens  of  Paris,  as  well  as 
the  cnuncil  from  the  other  capital  towns  in  the  kingdom,  assembled 
together  in  the  city  of  Paris,  in  order  to  consult  and  advise  upon  the 
best  manner  of  governing  the  kingdom  of  France,  until  king  John 
should  be  set  at  liberty.  But  they  were  first  determined  to  inquire 
what  was  become  of  the  great  sums  of  money  that  had  been  raised 
in  France  by  way  of  dismes,  maletostes*,  subsidies,  by  the  coinage 
and  otner  vexations.  Notwithstanding  the  country  had  been  much 
harassed  and  distressed  by  levying  them,  the  army  had  been  badly 
paid,  and  the  kingdom  ill  guarded  and  defended :  but  there  was  no 
one  who  could  give  any  account  of  them.  Th'.'  clergy,  therefore, 
resolved  to  select  twelve  of  the  wisest  from  among  themselves,  to 
consider  and  determine  what  would  be  most  advisable  to  be  done. 
The  l?arons  and  knights  chose  twelve  also,' to  attend  to  this  business. 
The  citizens  likewise  did  the  same,  according  to  their  unanimous 
agreement.  These  thirty.six  personages  were  to  remain  at  Paris, 
in  order  to  confer  together  upon  the  better  government  of  the  king, 
dora  ;  and  all  affairs  were  to  be  laid  before  these  three  estates :  all 
prelates,  noblemen,  and  all  cities,  towns  and  commonalties,  were  to 
obey  them  and  execute  their  orders.  In  the  beginning,  however, 
there  were  many  in  this  selection  that  were  not  agreeable  to  the 
duke  of  Normandy,  or  to  his  council. 

The  firat  act  of  the  three  estates  was  to  forbid  the  coining  any 
money  in  the  manner  in  which  it  was  then  done,  and  to  seize  the 
dies.  They  next  required  of  the  duke  of  Normandy,  that  he  would 
order  the  chancellor  of  the  king  his  father  to  be  arrested,  the  lord 
Elobert  Lorris,  the  lord  Simon  de  Buci  t,  as  well  as  many  other 
mastera  of  accounts  and  counsellors  in  former  times  to  the  king,  that 
they  might  give  a  just  account  of  what  sums  through  their  advice 
had  been  levied  and  raised  in  the  kingdom.  When  all  these  per. 
sonages  heard  of  this,  they  quitted  the  realm  as  speedily  as  possible, 
and  took  refuge  in  other  kingdoms  until  the  face  of  affairs  should 
lie  changed. 

CHAPTER   CLXX. 

ruz   thke;    estates   send    men-at-aems    aoainst    sir  eODTKEY   DE 

HAHCOTJRT. 

The  three  estates,  after  this,  established  and  appointed,  in  their 
aames,  receivers  to  collect  whatever  taxes  might  be  due  to  the  king, 
or  to  the  realm.  They  coined  money  of  fine  gold,  which  was  called 
Moutonst:  and  they  would  with  pleasure  have  seen  the  king  of 
Navarre  delivered  from  his  prison  in  the  castle  of  Crevecour  in 
Cambresis,  where  he  was  confined ;  for  it  appeared  to  many  mem- 
hers  of  the  three  estates,  that  the  kingdom  would  be  stronger  and 
more  ably  defended,  provided  he  would  be  true  and  loyal :  for  there 
were  few  noblemen  at  that  time  in  France  that  were  able  to  make 
iny  good  defence,  the  greater  part  having  been  slain  or  made  prison- 
era  at  the  battle  of  Poitiers.  They  therefore  requested  the  duke  of 
Normandy  to  give  him  his  liberty ;  for  they  thought  he  had  been  un- 
justly used,  nor  did  they  know  for  what  reason  he  was  a  prisoner. 

•  Maletoite—iin  extraordinary  tax,  or  subsidy,  levied  the  year  1296,  by  Pliilip  le  Bel, 
viz.  at  lirst  tlie  value  of  the  liundredtii,  and  afterwards  of  the  fiftieth  part  of  all  eltlier 
Iny  orchurciiman's  guods.— Uotqravk's  Dictionary. 

t  He  was  first  president  of  llie  parliament.— Haiiiaui,t.  .  .  .    , 

t  .The  sold  coin  called  Moutons  had  the  impression  of  the  Asnus  Dei,  which  tiie 
vulsar  mistooic  for  a  sheep  ;  hence  it  got  the  ridiculous  name  of  Moutons.  Thi!  coin 
*as  originally  of  the  value  of  twelve  sols  six  deniers  fine  silver,— .«nmaii  of  Svitiuni, 
fol,  ii.  note,  p.  231.  ■  u  .1  ■ 

Le  mouton  d'  or  waa  a  coin  on  which  was  Impressed  the  figure  of  a  lamb,  with  this 
rnscription :  "  Agnus  Dei,  qui  toUit  peccata  mundi,  miserere  nobis ;  and  on  the  reverse 
a  cross,  with  these  words,  "  Chrijtm  vinoit,  Christus  regnat,  Christus  imperat,"  There 
i-en."  fifty-two  of  these  pieces  in  a  rmro  of  fine  gold.— Do  Cahge,  Oloss.  ad  verb 


The  duke  replied,  that  he  could  not  advise  his  being  set  at  liberty 
for  the  king  his  father  had  ordered  him  to  be  confined,  and  he  was, 
ignorant  of  the  cause  or  reason  of  it. 

At  this  period,  news  was  brought  to  the  duke  and  to  the  thre 
estates,  that  sir  Godfrey  de  Harcourt  was  waging  a  destructive  waj 
against  Normandy ;  that  his  army,  which  was  not  very  numerous 
overran  the  country  twice  or  thrice  a  week,  as  far  as  the  suburbs  of 
Caen,  of  Saint  L6  *,  Evreux  and  Coutanoes,  and  no  one  wsnt  out  to 
oppose  him.  The  duke  and  the  three  estates  ordered  an  expedition 
of  men-at-arms,  consisting  of  three  hundred  lances  and  five  hundrea 
with  iron  armor :  they  nominated  four  captains  to  command  them, 
the  lord  de  Reyneval,  the  lord  de  Chauny,  the  lord  de  Riville,  and 
the  lord  de  Frianville.  This  army  set  out  from  Paris,  and  marched 
to  Rouen,  where  there  was  a  large  body  collected  from  diifercnl 
parts.  There  were  many  knights  from  Artois  and  Vermandois,  such 
as  the  lord  of  Crequi,  the  lord  Lewis  de  Havesquerque,  the  lord 
Edward  de  Renti,  lord.  John  de  Fiennes,  lord  Enguen-ant  de  Hediii, 
and  many  others:  there  came  also  from  Normandy  many  expert 
men-at-arms.  These  lords,  with  their  troops,  advanced  until  thev 
came  to  the  city  of  Coutances,  which  they  garrisojip-^ 


CHAPTER    CLXXI. 

THE  battle  of   COtJTAMTIN,  BETWEEN  SIK  GODFREY  DE   HAKCODBT,  AH] 
SIK  SAGXIL  DE  REYNEVAL. 

When  sir  Godfrey  de  Harcourt,  who  was  strong,  bold,  and  cour 
ageous,  heard  that  Ihe  French  were  come  to  the  city  of  Coutances 
he  collected  together  as  many  men-at-arms  as  possible,  archers  ann 
other  friends,  and  said  he  would  go  to  meet  them.  He  left,  there- 
f^e,  St.  Sauveur  le  Vicomte,  accompanied  by  about  seven  hundred 
men,  including  every  one.  This  same  day,  the  French  also  sallied 
out,  and  had  sen'  forward  their  scouts  to  examine  the  country,  who 
returned  and  informed  their  lords  that  they  had  seen  the  Navarrois. 
On  the  other  hand,  sir  Godfrey  had  sent  out  his  scouts,  who  had 
taken  a  different  road,  and,  having  examined  the  army  of  the  French, 
had  counted  their  banners  and  pennons,  and  to  what  numbers  they 
amounted.  Sir  Godfrey,  however,  paid  but  little  attention  to  theii 
report :  he  said,  that  since  he  saw  his  enemies  he  would  fight  with 
them.  ,  He  immediately  placed  his  archers  in  the  front  of  his  r.-.en, 
and  drew  up  in  battle  array  the  Englishmen  and  Navarrois.  When 
lord  Raoui  de  Reyneval  perceived  he  had  drawn  up  his  men,  he 
ordered  part  of  the  French  to  dismount,  and  to  place  large  shields 
before  them  to  guard  themselves  against  the  arrows,  and  for  none  to 
advance  vrithout  his  orders. 

The  archers  of  sir  Godfrey  began  to  advance,  as  they  were  com. 
manded,  and  to  shoot  their  arrows  with  all  their  strength.  The 
French,  who  were  sheltered  behind  their  shields,  allowed  them  to 
shoot  on,  as  this  attack  did  not  hurt  them  in  the  least.  They  re. 
mained  so  long  in  their  position  without  moving,  that  these  archers 
had  expended  all  their  arrows  ;  they  then  cast  away  their  bows,  and 
began  to  fall  back  upon  their  men-at-arms,  who  were  drawn  up 
alongside  of  a  hedge,  sir  Godfrey  in  front,  with  his  banner  displayed. 
The  French  then  began  to  make  use  of  their  bows,  and  to  pick  up 
arrows  everywhere,  for  there  were  plenty  of  them  lying  about,  which 
they  employed  against  the  English  and  men  of  Navarre.  The  men- 
at-arms  made  a  vigorous  charge  ;  and  the  combat  was  very  sharp  and 
severe,  when  they  were  come  hand  to  hand  ;  but  the  infantry  of  sir 
Godfrey  could  not  keep  their  ranks,  and  were  therefore  soon  discern 
fited.  Sir  Godfrey,  upon  this,  retreated  into  a  vineyard  which  was 
inclosed  with  strong  hedges,  and  as  many  of  his  people  as  could  get 
in  followed  him.  When  the  French  saw  this,  they  all  dismounted, 
surrounded  the  place,  and  considered  how  they  could  best  enter  it. 
They  examined  it  on  every  side,  and  at  last  found  an  entrance.  As 
they  went  round,  seeking  a  passage,  sir  Godfrey  and  his  men  did  the 
same,  and  halted  at  the  weakest  part  of  the  hedge. 

As  soon  as  the  French  had  gained  this  entrance,  many  gallant 
deeds  of  arms  were  performed  ;  but  it  cost  the  French  dear  before 
they  were  complete  masters  of  it.  The  banner  of  sir  Raoul  was 
the  first  that  entered.  He  followed  it,  as  did  the  other  knights  and 
squires.  When  they  were  all  in  the  inclosure,  the  combat  was  re- 
newed with  greater  vigor,  and  many  a  one  was  beat  down.  The 
army  of  Sir  Godfrey  would  not  keep  the  order  which  he  had  ap- 
pointed, according  to  the  promise  made  to  him  ;  but  the  greater  part 
fled,  and  could  not  withstand  the  French.  Sir  Godfrey,  on  seeing 
this,  declared,  that  he  would  prefer  death  to  being  taken,  and,  arming 
himself  with  a  battle-axe,  halted  where  he  was ;  he  placed  one  foot 
before  the  other,  to  be  firmer ;  for  he  was  lame  of  one  leg,  tho  igh 
very  strong  in  his  arms.  In  this  position,  he  fought  a  long  time 
most  valiantly,  so  that  few  dared  encounter  his  blows ;  when  two 
Frenchmen  mounted  their  horses,  and,  placing  their  lances  in  theii 
rests,  charged  him  at  the  same  time,  and  struck  him  to  the  ground  ■ 
some  men-at-arms  immediately  rushed  upon  him  with  their  swordh, 
which  they  ran  through  his  body,  and  killed  him  on  the  spot.  The 
greater  part  of  his  army  were  slain  or  made  prisoners,  and  those 
who  were  able  to  escape  returned  to  St,  Sauveur  le  Vicomte.  This 
happened  in  the  winter  of  1356,  about  Martinmas. 

f  Aormandy.  situated  on  the  Vire.  diocese  of  Coutancw 
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CHAPTER    CLXXII. 

THE    FRINGE   OF   WJLLES   CONDTTCTS    THE    KING   OF   FRANCE   FKOM    BOR- 
DEAUX  TO    ENOLAND. 


which  they  all  dressed  themselves  very  richly  in  companies,  and  tht 
different  manufactories  of  cloth  appeared  with  various  pageants;* 


After  the  death  of  the  before-mentioned  knight,  sir  Godfrey  de 
[larcourt,  as  soon  as  the  country  had  been  freed  from  his  incursions 
by  the  defeat  of  his  troops,  the  French  returned  to  Goutances, 
carrying  with  them  their  booty  and  prisoners.  Shortly  afterwards, 
they  returned  to  Paris,  to  the  duke  of  Normandy,  who  was  styled 
Regent,  and  to  the  three  estates,  who  paid  much  honor  to  the  knights 
and  squires  who  had  been  in  Coutantin.  From  that  time,  the  town 
of  St.  Sauveur  le  Vicomte,  and  all  the  landowners  of  sir  Godfrey  de 
Harcourt,  attached  themselves  to  the  English;  for  he  had  sold  it, 
subject  to  his  life,  to  the  king  of  England,  and  had  disinherited  the 
lord  Louis  de  Harcourt,  his  nephew,  because  he  would  not  follow 
nia  party.  When  the  king  of  England  was  informed  of  the  death  of 
air  Godfrey,  he  lamented  him  much,  but  embarked  men-at-arms, 
knights,  squires,  and  cross-bowmen,  to  the  amount  of  upward  of 
four  hundred  men,  to  take  possession  of  St.  Sauveur  le  Vicomte, 
\yhich  was  well  worth  thirty  thousand  livres  annual  rent.  He 
nominated  the  lord  John  Lisle  governor  of  the  .ands  and  castles. 
The  three  estates,  all  this  time,  paid  great  attention  to  the  better 
ordering  of  the  realm  of  France,  which  was  governed  by  them. 

The  prisce  of  Wales,  and  the  greater  part  of  those  lords  who  had 
been  with  him  at  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  remained  ^U'  this  winter  at 
Bordeaux,  revelling,  making  preparations  for  shipping,  and  settling 
their  own  affairs,  or  engaged  in  making  arrangements  for  conducting 
the  king  of  France,  his  son,  and  the  principal  lords  who  were  pris- 
oners, to  England.  When  the  season  was  sufficiently  advanced,  and 
eVferything  was  ready  for  the  prince's  departure,  he  sent  for  the  great 
barons  of  Gascony,  the  lord  d'Albret  first,  and  the  lords  de  Mucident, 
de  I'Esparre,  de  Longueren,  de  Pumiers,  de  Courton,  de  Rosem,  de 
Ghaumont,  de  Montferrant,  de  Landuras,  sir  Aymery  de  Tarse,  the 
captal  de  Buch,  the  souldich  de  la  Trane,  and  many  others.  He  re- 
ceived them  with  every  sign  of  affection  and  friendship,  and  promised 
them  great  rewards  and  profits,  which  is  all  that  a  Gascon  loves  or 
desires.  He  then  informed  them  of  his  intention  of  going  to  Eng. 
land ;  that  he  should  take  some  of  them  with  him,  and  the  rest  he 
should  leave  in  different  parts  of  the  province,  to  guard  the  frontiers 
against  the  French,  and  should  put  all  the  cities  and  castles  under 
their  management,  as  if  they  were  their  own  property.  ' 

When  the  Gascons  learnt  that  the  prince  of  Wales  intended  taking 
away  with  him  the  king  of  France,  whom  they  had  assisted  to  make 
prisoner,  they  were  unwilling  to  consent  to  it,  and  said  to  the  prince : 
"  Dear  sir,  we  owe  you,  as  it  becomes  us,  all  honor  and  obedience, 
lo  the  utmost  of  our  power,  but  it  is  not  our  intention  you  should 
carry  the  king  of  France  from  us,  who  have  so  largely  contributed 
by  our  services  to  place  him  in  the  situation  he  is  now  in.  Thank 
God,  he  is  at  present  well  in  health  and  in  a  good  city  :  and  we  are 
powerful  enough  to  guard  him  against  any  force  France  may  send 
to  take  him  from  us."  The  prince  replied,  "  My  dear  lords,  I  will, 
ingly  agree  to  all  you  have  said,  but  the  king,  my  father,  vrishes  to 
have  him,  and  to  see  him.  We  are  very  sensible  and  thankful  for 
the  services  which  you  have  done  both  to  him  and  myself,  and  you 
may  depend  on  being  handsomely  rewarded  for  them."  These 
words,  however,  did  not  satisfy  the  Gascons,  nor  would  they  agree 
to  the  departure  of  the  king  of  France,  until  lord  Reginald  Cobham 
and  sir  John  Chandos  found  a  means  of  appeasing  them.  They 
were  well  acquainted  with  the  avaricious  disposition  of  the  Gascons, 
and  therefore  said  to  the  prince,  "  Sir,  sir,  offer  them  a  handsome 
sum  of  florins,  and  you  will  see  they  will  soon  comply  with  whatever 
you  wish."  Upon  this,  the  prince  offered  them  sixty  thousand 
florins  ;  but  they  would  not  listen  to  him :  at  last  it  was  settled  that 
the  prince  should  give  them  one  hundred  thousand  florins,  to  be 
distributed  among  the  barons  of  Gascony,  and  that  he  might  set  out 
with  the  king  when  he  pleased.  After  this,  he  nominated  four  of 
tliem  as  governors  of  the  country  until  his  return  :  the  lords  d'Albret, 
Je  I'Esparre,  de  Pumiers,  and  de  Rosem.  This  being  done,  the 
prince  embarked  on  board  a  handsome  ship,  and  took  with  him  a 
great  many  Gascons ;  among  them  were  the  captal  de  Buch,  sir 
Aymery  de  Tarse,  the  lord  de  Tar^e,  the  lord  de  Landuras,  the  lord 
Jtj  Mucident,  the  souldich  de  la  Trane,  and  many  others. 

The  king  of  France  was  in  a  ship  by  himself,  in  order  that  he 
might  be  more  at  his  ease.  In  the  fleet  there  were  five  hundred  men. 
at.arms  and  two  thousand  archers,  to  guard  agiiinstany  accidents  at 
sea,  and  also  because  the  prince  had  been  informed  before  he  left 
Bordeaux,  that  the  three  estates,  who  then  governed  France,  had 
raised  two  large  armies,  which  were  posted  in  Normandy  and  at 
Crotoy,*  to  meet  the  English,  and  to  carry  off  the  king,  but  they  saw 
nothing  of  them.  They  were  eleven  days  and  nights  at  sea,  and  on 
iJie  twelfth  they  arrived  at  Sandwich,  where  they  disembarked,  and 
took  up  their  quarters  in  the  town  and  neighborhood.  They  re- 
mained there  two  days  to  refresh  themselves,  and,  on  the  third,  set 
out  and  came  to  Canterbury. 

When  the  king  of  England  was  informed  of  their  arrival,  he  gave 
orders  for  the  citizens  of  London  to  make  such  preparations  as  were 
suitable  to  receive  so  great  a  prince  as  the  king  of  France.     Upon 


The  king  and  prince  remained  one  day  at  Canterbury,  where  they 
made  their  offerings  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas.  On  the  moirow, 
they  rode  to  Rochester,  where  they  reposed  themselves.  The  third 
day  they  came  to  Dartford,  and  the  fourth  to  Loudon,  where  they 
were  received  with  every  honor  and  distinction,  as  indeed  they  had 
been  by  all  the  chief  towns  on  their  road. 

The  king  of  France,  as  he  rode  through  London,  was  mounted  or 
a  white  steed,  with  very  rich  furniture,  and  the  prince  of  Wales  or 
a  little  black  hackney  by  his  side.  He  rode  through  London,  thus 
accompanied,  to  the  palace  of  the  Savoy,  which  was  part  of  the  in. 
heritance  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster.  "There  the  king  of  France 
kept  his  household  for  some  time  ;  and  there  he  was  visited  by  the 
king  and  queen  of  England,  who  often  entertained  him  sumptuously, 
and  afterwards  were  very  frequent  in  their  visits,  consoling  him  all 
in  their  power.  The  cardinals  de  Perigord  and  St.  Vital  soon  after 
came  to  England,  by  command  of  pope  Innocent  VI.  They  en. 
deavored  to  make  peace  between  the  two  kingdoms,  which  they 
labored  hard  to  effect,  but  without  success.  However,  by  some 
fonunate  means  they  procured  a  truce  between  the  two  kings  and 
their  allies,  to  last  until  St.  John  the  Baptist's  day,  1359.  The  lord 
Philip  de  Navarre  and  his  allies,  the  countess,  of  Montfort  and  the 
duchy  of  Brittany,  were  excluded  from  this  truce. 

Shortly  afterwards,  the  king  of  France  and  all  his  household  were 
removed  from  the  palace  of  Savoy  to  Windsor  castle,t  where  he  was 
permitted  to  hunt  and  hawk,  and  take  what  other  diversions  he 
pleased  in  that  neighborhood,  as  well  as  the  lord  Philip  his  son 
The  rest  of  the  French  lords  remained  at  London,  but  they  visited 
the  king  as  often  as  they  pleased,  and  were  prisoners  on  their  parole 
of  honor.  

CHAPTER    CLXXIII. 

DAVro  BRUCE,    KINS   OF   SCOTLAND,   OBTAINS   HIS    LIBERTY. 

You  have  before  heard  how  king  David  of  Scotland  had  been  h 
prisoner  in  England,  where  he  had  remained  upward  of  nine  years. 
Shortly  after  this  truce  was  agreed  to  between  France  and  England, 
the  two  cardinals,  in  conjunction  with  the  bishop  of  St.  Andrew's  in 
Scotland,  undertook  the  enlargement  of  the  king  of  Scotland.  The 
treaty  was  formed  upon  this  ground,  that  the  king  of  Scotland  should 
never  bear  arms  against  the  king  of  England,  in  his  realm ;  neither 
advise  nor  consent  that  any  of  his  subjects  should  molest  or  wage 
war  upon  the  English :  that  the  king  of  Scotland,  upon  his  return  to 
his  kingdom,  should  make  every  exertion  in  his  power  to  obtain  his 
subjects'  consent  that  the  crown  of  Scotland  be  held  in  fief  and 
homage  from  the  king  of  England.  If  the  country  would  not  submit 
to  this,  then  the  king  of  Scotland  would  swear  solemnly  to  maintain 
and  keep  a  firm  and  lasting  peace  with  the  king  of  England.  He 
was  also  to  bind  himself  and  his  kingdom,  as  its  own  real  lord  and 
heir,  in  the  payment  of  five  hundred  thousand  nobles  within  ten 
years.  And,  upon  the  demand  of  the  king  of  England,  he  was  to 
send  good  hostages  and  securities  for  the  performance  of  this  treaty, 
such  as  the  earl  of  Douglas,  the  earl  of  Moray,  the  earl  of  Mar,  the 
earl  of  Sutherland,  the  earl  of  Fife,  sir  Thomas  Bisset  and  the  bishop 
of  Caithness,  who  were  to  remain  in  England  as  prisoners  or  hostages 
for  their  lord  and  king  until  there  should  have  been  paid  the  whole 
of  the  above  sum.  Public  instruments  were  drawn  up  according  to 
these  resolutions  and  obligations,  with  letters  patent,  sealed  by  each 
of  the  kings. 

The  king  of  Scotland  then  left  England,  and  returned  to  his  own 
country,  with  his  queen  Johanna,t  sister  to  the  king  of  England. 
He  was  received  by  his  subjects  with  every  honorable  mark  of  dis. 
tinction,  and,  after  having  visited  them,  gave  orders  for  his  castle  of 
Scone,  near  Perth,  to  be  repaired,  as  it  was  in  ruins.  This  is  a  good 
and  commercial  town,  situated  upon  a  river  called  the  Tay.§ 


•  A  \Tllaffe  in  Pioardy,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Sommo. 


*  Unless  Mr.  Johnes's  MSS.  differed  here  from  D.  Sauvage's  edition,  he  seems  to  have 
misconceived  Froissart's  meaning,  "  Adoncques  ceux  de  Londres  se  vestirent  par  Con  ■ 
nestablies,  et  tre  richement :  et  tons  les  maistres,  en  draps  diflerens  des  autres,"  arc  the 
words  in  U.  Snuvage's  edition,  whicli  Lord  Berners  thus  translates :  "  Then  they  of  Loo- 
don  arrayed  themselte  by  companies:  aTid  the  chief  masters  clothing  different  fro  the 
other." — Ed. 

t  He  was  afterwards  confined  in  Hertford  Castle,  under  the  guard  of  Roger  de  Beau- 
champ.  David  king  of  Scotltinil  was  lil^ewise  a  prisoner  there.  John  was  removed  to 
different  other  castles,  from  a  suspicion  of  his  being  delivered  by  treason  or  force.— 

ASHMOLE. 

X  "There  is  a  strange  diversity  among  historians  concerning  the  time  of  the  death  of 
this  unfortunate  lady.  Fordun,  I.  xiv.  c.  18,  says,  'she  went  to  England  in  1357,  and 
died  after  she  had  remained  there  for  some  time,  [n  Scala  Chron.  ap.  Leland,  t.  i.  p. 
568,  it  is  said,  the  queen  of  Scotland,  sister  to  king  Edward,  came  out  of  Scotland  to 
Wyndesore,  to  speak  with  him,  and  after  was  with  her  mother,  queen  Isabella,  at  Hert- 
ford, and  there  died.  This  imports,  tliat  she  died  either  before  her  mother,  or  soon  at\ei 
her.  It  is  certain  that  her  mother  died  in  the  autumn,  13.^.'  Fnrdun  and  the  autlior  of 
Scala  Chronica  are  in  a  mistake.  Queen  Johanna  must  have  lived  heyond  tlie  year 
1357  or  the  year  1358.  Her  husband  speaks  of  her  as  alive  on  t\e  21st  February,  1358-9, 
Foedera,  t.  vi.  p.  118.  Nay  more,  on  the  2iid  May,  13(52,  a  passport  is  granted  by  Edward 
III.  to  John  Heryng,  the  servant  of  Johanna  queen  of  Scotland,  our  sister;  Fredera,  t. 
vi.  p.  364;  and,  therefore,  I  incline  to  follow  Walsingbam,  p.  179,  who  pKaces  her  death 
in  W8i"— Annals  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  250. 

§*'The  treaty,  which  had  been  in  agitation  so  many  years  wus  at  len^tli  concluded, 
at  Berwick,  3rd  Octoher,  1357.  By  it  the  king  of  Scots  was  released,  alter  a  captivity  of 
eleven  years.  The  Scottish  nation  agreed  to  pay  one  hundred  thousand  marks  sterling 
as  the  ransom  of  their  sovereign,  by  yearly  payrnente  of  ten  thousand  marks  nn  rjie  24t> 
Jaoo. 
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CHAPTER    CLXXIV. 

THE   DUKE   OP   LANCASTER  LATS   SIESE   TO   KENNES. 

About  the  middle  of  May,  in  the  year  1357,  the  duke  of  Lancaster 
raised  a  large  body  of  men-at-arms,  of  English  and  Bretons,  for  the 
assistance  of  tlie  countess  of  Montfort  and  her  young  son,  who  at 
that  time  bore  arms,  and  was  a  party  in  their  excursions.  There 
might  be  a  thousand  men-at-arms,  well  equipped  and  appointed,  and 
Sve  hundred  others  among  the  archers.  Tlie  army  left  Hennebou, 
scouring  and  burning  all  the  country  until  they  came  to  the  good 
town  of  Rennes,  which  the  duke  besieged  on  every  side,  and  lay  a 
long  time  before  it,  making  many  assaults,  by  which  he  gained  not 
much,  for  there  were  in  the  town  the  viscount  de  Rohan,  the  lord  de 
Laval,  sir  Charles  de  Dinan,  and  many  others. 

There  was  also  in  the  town  a  young  knight-bachelor  called  sir 
Bertrand  du  Guesclin,  who,  during  the  siege  of  Rennes,  fought  with 
an  Englishman  named  sir  Nicholas  Dagworth.  The  terms  of  the 
combat  were  to  be  three  courses  with  spears,  three  strokes  with  bat- 
tle-axes, and  three  stabs  with  daggers.  The  two  knights  behaved 
most  valiantly,  and  parted  without  hurting  each  other.  They  were 
seen  with  pleasure  by  both  armies.*  The  lord  Charles  of  Blois  was 
at  that  time  returned  to  the  country:  but,  as  he  could  not  bear  arms 
himself,  he  was  perpetually  teazing  the  regent  of  France  to  send  him 
a  sufficiency  of  men-at-arms  to  raise  the  siege  of  Rennes.  But  the 
regent  was  too  much  occupied  with  the  affairs  of  France,  which  were 
in  great  confusion,  to  attend  to  his  request,  and  therefore  the  siege 
of  Rennes  was  still  continued. 


CHAPTER    CLXXV. 

A  KNISHT  OF  THE  COUKTRY  OF  EVKEUX,  CALLED  SIR  WILLIAM  DE  GRA- 
VILLE,  RECONQUERS  THE  CITY  AND  CASTLE  OF  EVREUX  FROM  THE 
KINO  OF    FRANCE,  WHO    HAD  TAKEN  IT    FROM    THE    KINS  OF    NAVARRE. 

A  KNIGHT,  named  the  lord  de  Graville,  who  was  attached  to  the 
king  of  Navarre  by  his  faith  and  oath,  was  much  hurt  at  his  imprison- 
ment, as  were  likewise  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Evreux ;  but 
they  could  not  help  themselves  so  long  as  the  castle  was  in  the 
enemy's  possession.  This  sir  William  lived  about  two  short  leagues 
from  Evreux,  and  whenever  he  came  to  that  city,  was  received  by  a 
citizen,  who  in  former  times  had  been  a  great  friend  to  the  king  of 
Navarre.  When  sir  William  came  to  the  house  of  this  citizen,  he 
ate  with  him,  and,  during  their  repasts,  discoursed  on  various  sub- 
jects, but  ganerally  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  and  of  his  imprisonment, 
which  vexed  them  sorely. 

It  happened  one  day  that  sir  William  said  to  him :  "  If  you  will 
give  me  your  assistance,  I  will  surely  reconquer  this  city  and  castle 
for  the  king  of  Navarre.  "How  will  you  do  that?"  replied  the  citi- 
zen, "  for  the  governor  is  strongly  attached  to  the  French  interest ; 
and,  without  having  gained  the  castle,  we  dare  not  show  ourselves, 
for  he  is  master  of  the  town  and  suburbs."  Sir  William  answered : 
"I  will  tell  you.  You  must  get  three  or  four  citizens  of  your  friends, 
that  are  of  the  same  way  of  thinking  as  yourself,  and  fill  your  houses 
well  with  armed  men  that  can  be  depended  on ;  and  I  promise  you 
on  my  head,  that  we  will  enter  the  castle  by  a  trick,  without  incur- 
ring any  danger."  The  citizen  was  so  active,  that  he  soon  collected 
a  hundred  of  his  friends,  who  were  as  well  inclined  as  himself. 

Sir  William  went  in  and  out  of  the  town  without  any  suspicion ; 
for  he  had  not  borne  arms  in  the  last  expedition  with  the  lord  Philip 
de  Navarre,  because  the  greater  part  of  his  property  lay  near  to 
Evreux,  and  the  king  of  France,  at  the  time  he  conquered  Evreux, 
had  made  all  the  landholders  in  the  neighborhood  swear  allegiance 
to  him,  otherwise  he  would  have  taken  possession  of  their  lands ;  he 
had  thus  only  gained  outwardly  their  affections,  but  their  hearts  re- 
mained attached  to  ti.e  interest  of  Navarre.  If  king  John,  however, 
had  been  in  France,  this  sir  William  would  not  have  dared  to  attempt 
what  he  performed.  But  he  perceived  the  embarrassed  state  of  pub- 
lic aiTairs,  and  that  the  three  estates  were  desirous  of  giving  the  king 
of  Navarre  his  liberty. 

Sir  William  having  made  his  preparations,  the  citizens  were  ap- 
prized what  they  were  to  do :  he  armed  himself  at  all  points,  put  on 


**  Twenty  young  men  of  quality,  and  among  them  the  eldest  son  of  tlie  Stewart,  were 
to  be  given  as  hostages ;  and  for  further  security,  three  of  the  following  great  lords  were 
to  place  themselves  in  the  hands  of  the  English ;  the  Stewart,  the  earls  of  March,  Mar, 
Roas,  Angus,  and  Sutlierland.  lord  Douglas  and  Thomas  Moray  of  Bothwell.  It  was 
provided,  that  a  truce  should  contmue  between  the  two  nations  until  complete  payment 
of  the  ransjm. 

"The  Iting  of  Scots,  the  nobility  and  the  boroughs,  ratified  this  treaty  the  5th  of  Octo- 
ber, and  the  bishops  ratified  it  on  the  following  day. 

"David,  immediately  after  his  release,  summoned  a  parliament,  laid  the  treaty  before 
the  three  estates,  obtained  their  approbation,  and  then  ratified  the  treaty  anew,  at  Scone, 
6th  November."— .^nna^s  fif  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  244. 

*  The  historian  of  Brittany  says,  it  was  William  de  Blancbourg,  brother  to  the  gov- 
ernor of  Pougerai,  who  had  been  slain  by  Bertrand.  In  confirmation  of  this,  Dugdale 
makes  no  mention  of  this  duel,  which  he  would  probably  have  done,  had  sir  Nicholas 
Dtigworlb  been  the  person. 

Bertrand,  in  the  first  course,  pierced  the  coat  of  mail  of  Blancbourg,  and  his  own 
flalmet  suffered  the  Bftme.  The  two  ensuing  courses  were  harmless.  Bertrand  asked  if 
ne  w  oil  Id  run  three  more :  which  was  accepted.  In  the  first  course,  Bertrand  struck  him 
so  violently  on  the  body,  his  lance  entered  very  deep,  and  unhorsed  him.  He  would  not 
hill  hint,  from  respect  to  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  but  seized  his  hoi>ie.  which  he  carried 
■  WAV  as  n  trophy  of  his  victory. 


Hi 

a  short  gown,  and  over  all  his  cloak.  He  had  under  his  aim  a  small 
batt'e-axe,  and,  thus  equipped,  he  came,  attended  by  his  servant, 
whom  he  had  let  into  the  secret,  to  walk  upon  the  square  before  the 
castle,  as  had  been  of  late  his  custom.  He  walked  there  so  long  n 
time,  that  the  governor,  who  usually  came  to  the  gate  twice  or  thrice 
about  that  time,  opened  the  gate  of  the  castle  to  look  about  him,  but 
it  was  only  the  wicket-gate,  and  he  placed  himself  right  before  it. 
When  sir  William  perceived  him,  he  approached  nearer  by  little  and 
little, ^saluting  him  most  respectfully.  The  governor,  though  he  re. 
turned  the  salute,  kept  his  position.  Sir  William,  however,  at  last 
came  up  to  him,  and  began  to  converse  with  him  on  different  sub 
jects  :  he  inquired  if  he  had  heard  what  was  doing  in  France.  The 
governor,  from  being  constantly  shut  up  in  the  castle,  had  enjoyed 
little  communication  from  without,  and  being  eager  to  learn  the 
news,  replied  that  he  had  heard  nothing,  and  would  thank  him  to  let 
him  know  what  was  passing.  "  Very  willingly,"  answered  sir  Wil- 
liam. "  It  is  reported  in  France,  that  the  kings  of  Denmark  and 
Iceland*  have  made  an  alliance,  and  have  sworn  never  to  return  to 
their  countries  before  they  shall  have  destroyed  F<nglund  and  brought 
back  the  king  of  France  to  Paris.  They  have  an  armament  at  sea, 
with  upward  of  one  hundred  thousand  men :  and  the  English  are  so 
much  alarmed  and  frightened,  that  they  know  not  which  way  to  turn 
themselves  to  defend  their  coasts ;  for  it  was  a  very  old  saying  with 
them  that  they  were  to  be  destroyed  by  the  Danes."  The  governoi 
inquired  from  whom  he  had  learnt  this  news.  Sir  William  said,  that 
a  knight  in  Flanders  had  written  it  to  him  as  a  fact,  and  added, 
"He  has  sent  me  the  handsomest  set  of  chess  men  I  ever  saw."  He 
had  invented  this  tale,  because  he  had  learnt  the  governor  was  very 
fond  of  playing  at  chese.  The  governor  said,  he  should  be  very 
glad  to  see  them.  "Well,"  replied  sir  William,  "I  will  send  foi 
them,  but  on  condition  you  play  with  me  for  some  wine;"  and,  turn- 
ing to  his  servant,  said,  "  Go,  look  for  the  chess-board  and  men,  and 
bring  them  to  us  at  the  gate." 

The  servant  set  off,  and  the  governor  and  sir  William  entered  the 
first  gate  of  the  castle.  'The  governor  fastened  the  wicket  on  the 
inside  with  a  bolt,  but  did  not  lock  it.  Sir  William  said,  "  Governor, 
open  this  second  gate  ;  you  may  do  it  without  any  risk."  The 
governor  dpened  the  wicket  only,  and  let  sir  William  pass  through 
to  see  the  inside  of  the  castle,  while  he  himself  followed.  The 
servant,  in  the  mean  time,  went  to  those  citizens  who  had  the  armed 
men  in  their  houses,  led  them  up  to  the  castle,  and  then  blew  his 
horn,  as  had  been  agreed  on  between  him  and  his  master.  When 
sir  William  heard  the  horn,  he  said  to  the  governor,  "  Let  us  go  out, 
and  pass  this  second  gate,  for  my  servant  will  soon  return."  Sir 
William  repassed  this  wicket,  and  stood  close  by  it  on  the  other 
side.  When  the  governor  had  put  one  foot  through,  and  had  lowered 
his  head,  sir  William  drew  out  the  axe  he  had  under  his  cloak,  and 
struck  him  such  a  blow  that  he  split  his  head  asunder,  and  felled 
him  dead  on  the  sill  of  the  door.  He  then  went  to  the  first  gate, 
which  he  opened. 

The  watch  of  the  castle  had  heard  with  astonishment  the  servant's 
horn,  for  it  had  been  proclaimed  in  the  city,  that  no  one  should  dare 
to  sound  a  horn,  under  pain  of  losing  his  hand.  He  perceived  also 
armed  men,  running  toward  the  castle  ;  upon  which  he  sounded  his 
horn,  and  cried  out,  "  Treason  !  treason !"  Those  that  were  in  the 
castle  hastened  to  the  gale,  which,  to  their  surprise,  they  found  open 
the  governor  lying  dead  across  it,  and  sir  William,  his  axe  in  his 
hand,  guarding  the  passage.  The  men-at-arms,  who  were  to  assist 
him,  soon  arrived,  and  having  passed  the  first  and  second  gates, 
fiercely  drove  back  the  garrison.  Several  were  killed,  and  as  many 
taken  as  they  chose.  They  entered  the  castle  :  and  in  this  manner 
was  the  strong  castle  of  Evreux  retaken.  The  citizens  and  inhabit- 
ants of  the  town  immediately  surrendered,  when  they  drove  out  all 
the  French.  They  sent  to  inform  lord  Philip  de  Navarre  of  this 
event,  who  was  but  lately  returned  from  England.  He  came  imme- 
diately to  Evreux,  and  made  it  his  principal  garrison  to  carry  the  war 
into  the  rich  country  of  Normandy.  There  were  with  him  sir  Robert 
KnoUes,  sir  James  Pipe,  the  lord  Fricquet  de  Fricquant,  le  Bascle  de 
Marneil,  sir  John  Jewel,  who  afterward,  as  you  will  hear  in  this 
history,  did  much  mischief  to  France. 


CHAPTER    CLXXVI. 

THE  ARCHPRIEST   ASSEMBLES  A  COMPANY  OF    MEN-AT-ARMS ^HE  IS  MUCB 

HONORED  AT  AVI&NON. 

About  this  period,  a  knight,  named  sir  Arnold  de  Cervole,  bin 
more  commonly  called  the  archpriest,  collected  a  large  body  of  men. 
at-arms,  who  came  from  all  parts,  seeing  that  their  pay  would  not  be 
continued  in  France,  and  that,  since  the  capture  of  the  king,  thorf 
was  not  any  probability  of  their  gaining  more  in  that  country.  Tlicj 
marched  first  into  Provence,  where  they  took  many  strong  towns  end 
castles,  and  ruined  the  country  by  their  robberies  as  far  as  Avignon 
Pope  Innocent  VI.,  who  resided  in  Avignon,  was  much  alarmed,  a.'- 
not  knowing  what  might  be  the  intentions  of  the  archpriest,  the  leadei 
of  these  forces ;  and,  for  fear  of  personal  insult,  he  and  the  cardinals 
kept  their  household  armed  day  and  night.  When  the  archpriest 
and  his  troops  had  pillaged  all  the  country,  the  pope  and  clergy  entered 

*rreland,  according  to  De  Sauvase  and  Lord  Berrers.— Ep. 
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into  treaty  with  him.  Having  received  proper  security,  he  and  the 
greater  part  of  his  people  entered  Avignon,  where  he  was  received  with 
as  much  respect  as  if  he  had  been  son  to  the  king  of  France.  He  dined 
many  times  with  the  pope  and  cardinals,  who  gave  him  absolution 
from  all  his  sins ;  and,  at  his  departure,  they  presented  him  with  forty 
thousand  crowns,  to  distribute  among  his  companions.  These  men, 
therefore,  marched  away  to  different  places,  following,  however,  the 
directions  of  the  archpriest.* 


CHAPTER    CLXXVII. 

t   WELSHMAN,  OF    THE    NAME    OF    RUFFIN.t  COMMANDS   A    TROOP  OF  THE 
FREE  COMPANIES. 

At  this  time,  also,  there  was  another  company  of  men-at-arms,  or 
robbers,  collected  from  all  parts,  who  stationed  themselves  between 
the  rivers  Loire  and  Seme,  so  that  no  one  dared  to  travel  between 
Paris  and  Orleans,  nor  between  Paris  and  Montargis,  or  even  to  re- 
main in  the  country  :  the  inhabitants  on  the  plains  had  all  fled  to 
Paris  and  Orleans.  This  company  had  chosen  for  their  leader  a 
Welshman  named  Ruffin,  whom  they  had  knighted,  and  who  ac- 
quired such  immense  riches  as  could  not  be  counted.  These  com- 
panies advanced  one  day  near  to  Paris,  another  day  toward  Orleans, 
auother  time  to  Chartres ;  and  there  was  no  town  nor  fortress  but 
what  was  taken  and  pillaged,  excepting  such  as  were  strongly  gar. 
risoned.  St.  Arnout,}  Galardon,§  Broumaulx,  Aloes,  Estampe3,|| 
Chartres,ir  Montlehery,**  Plouviers  in  the  Gatinois,  Milly,tt  Lar- 
chant,t}  Ch4tillon,5§  Montargis,||||  Yssieres,  were  plundered,  and  so 
many  other  towns  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  recount  them  all. 

They  rode  over  the  country  in  parties  of  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty, 
meeting  with  none  to  check  their  pillage ;  while,  on  the  sea-coast  of 
Normandy,  there  were  still  a  greater  number  of  English  and  Navar. 
rois,  plunderers,  and  robbers.  Sir  Robert  KnoUes  was  their  leader, 
who  conquered  eveiy  town  and  castle  he  came  to,  as  there  was  no 
ine  to  oppose  him.  Sir  Robert  had  followed  this  trade  for  some 
time,  and  by  it  gained  upward  of  100,000  crowns.  He  kept  a  grea  t 
many  soldiers  in  his  pay  ;  and,  being  very  liberal,  he  was  cheerfully 
followed  and  obeyed. 


CHAPTER    CLXXVIII. 

/HE    PROVOST   OF   THE   MERCHANTS   OF   PARIS    KILLS   THREE   KNIOHTS    IN 
THE    APARTMENT    OF    THE    PRINCE. 

During  the  time  that  the  three  estates  governed  the  kingdom,  all 
sorts  of  people  united  themselves  together,  under  the  name  of  Free 
Companies ;  they  made  war  upon  every  man  that  was  worth  robbing. 
I  must  here  inform  you  that  the  nobles  and  prelates  of  the  realm 
and  church  began  to  be  weary  of  the  government  and  regulations 
of  the  three  estates:  they  therefore  permitted  the  provost  of  the 
merchants  to  Paris  to  summon  some  of  the  citizens,  because  they 
were  going  greater  lengths  than  they  approved  of. 

It  happened  one  day,  when  the  regent  of  France  was  in  his  palace 
at  Paris,  with  many  knights,  nobles,  and  prelates,  that  the  provost 
of  the  merchants  collected  also  a  great  number  of  the  common 
people  of  Paris  who  were  devoted  to  him,  all  wearing  capsIT  V  similar 
to  his  own,  that  they  might  know  each  other ;  and  attended  by  this 
crowd,  the  provost  came  to  the  palace.  He  entered  the  apartment 
of  the  duke,  and  demanded  of  him,  in  an  insolent  manner,  to  take 
the  management  of  the  kingdom  of  France,  and  to  govern  it  wisely 
(since  it  would  become  his  by  inheritance,)  that  all  those  free  compa- 
nies, who  at  present  were  overrunning  the  country,  might  be  prevented 
from  doing  further  mischief.  The  duke  replied  that  he  would  very 
willingly  comply  with  his  request,  if  he  had  the  means  to  caiTy  it 
into  execution,  but  that  it  more  properly  belonged  to  those  who  had 
raised  and  received  the  imposts  due  to  the  realm,  to  perform  it. 
I  cannot  pretend  to  say  how  it  happened,  but  words  increased  so 
much  and  with  such  warmth,  that  at  last  three  of  the  principal  coun- 
sellors of  the  duke  were  slain,  and  so  near  to  him  that  their  blood 
flew  over  his  robe  :  he  himself  was  in  very  great  danger,  but  they 
had  put  one  of  their  caps  on  his  head,  and  he  consented  to  pardon 
the  death  of  his  three  knights.  Two  of  them  were  knights  of  arms, 
and  the  other  of  laws.  Their  names  were,  the  lord  Robert  de  Cler. 
tnont,  a  gallant  and  magnificent  knight,  and  the  lord  de  Conflans : 
the  knight  of  laws  was  the  lord  Simon  de  Buci.*** 


*  "  So  some  of  his  company  departed :  but  styll  the  archpriest  kept  his  compaDy  t0- 
cether.— Lord  BaRNKRa. 

Uarnes  calls  him  OriffiXh,  but  mentions  no  authority. 

t  A  town  in  Beauce,  election  of  Dourdon. 

§  A  town  in  Beauce,  election  of  Chartres. 

jj  A  city  in  Beauce,  thirteen  leagues  from  Paris. 

^  A  city  of  Orleanois,  capital  of  Beauce,  twenty-two  leagues  from  Faiii. 

**A  towiT  in  the  isle  of  France,  seven  leagues  from  Parii. 

tt  A  market-town  in  Gatinois. 

ti.  St.  Mathurin  de  Larchant,  a  town  in  Gatinois. 

§§  A  town  in  Beauce,  election  of  Chateaudun. 

I!;f  Capital  of  Gatinois,  twenty-seven  leagues  and  a  half  from  Paris. 

^t  Mi  partie  bleu. 

***  Etienne  Marcel  was  provost  of  the  merchants.  The  president,  Henault,  only  men- 
tions Robert  de  Clermont,  marechal  de  Normandie,  and  Jean  de  Conflans.  marechal  de 
Champagne,  as  having  been  slain  in  the  apartment  of  the  regent.  Mezeray  says  the 
nme.  Simon  de  Buci  he  states  as  premier  president,  and  ennuijied  1%9.  This  insolence 
nf  Marcel  he  puts  under  the  year  1368,  and  the  king  of  Navarre's  escape  from  prison 
J6i 


CHAPTER    CLXXJX. 


BY    WHAT    MEANS    THE   KIN&   OF   NAVARRE   ESCAPES   OCT   OF    PRISON, 

Shortly  after  this  happened,  the  lord  John  de  Piquigny  anc 
some  other  knights,  through  the  advic*  of  the  provost  of  merchanto 
and  the  principal  persons  of  some  of  the  other  considerable  towns, 
went  to  the  strong  castle  of  AUeres*  in  Paillevd,  simated  in  Pieardy, 
where  the  king  of  Nanrarre  was  imprisoned,  under  the  guard  of  sir 
Tristan  du  Hois.  These  gentlemen  brought  such  certain  and  assured 
tokens  to  the  governor,  that  he  allowed  them  to  watch  the  opportu- 
nity when  sir  Tristan  should  be  absent,  so  that  by  their  means  the 
king  of  Navarre  was  delivered  out  of  his  prison,  and  carried  by 
them  with  great  joy  to  Amiens,  where  he  was  gladly  and  honorably 
received. 

He  dismounted  at  the  house  of  a  canon,  who  was  much  attached 
to  him,  whose  name  was  the  lord  Guy  Kyrec.  The  king  was  con- 
ducted thither  by  the  lord  John  de  Piquigny;  and  he  remained 
with  the  canon  fifteen  days,  until  he  had  completed  his  equipage, 
and  was  assured  of  the  diike  of  Normandy's  dispositions ;  for  the 
provost  of  the  merchants,  who  much  loved  him,  obtained  by  entrea. 
ties  his  pardon  from  the  duke,  as  well  as  from  his  fellow-citizens  at 
Paris.  Upon  this,  the  king  of  Navarre  was  escorted  to  Paris  by  the 
lord  John  de  Piquigny  and  others,  citizens  of  Amiens,  where  he  was 
gladly  seen  by  all  sorts  of  people :  even  tie  duke  of  Normandy  en. 
tertained  him ;  for  it  was  necessary  he  should  do  so,  as  the  provost 
and  his  faction  had  exhorted  him  to  it ;  and  the  duke  dissembled  his 
own  inclinations,  to  comply  with  those  of  the  provost  and  the  Pa- 
risians. 


CHAPTER    CLXXX. 

THE  KINU  OF  NAVARRE   MAEES  A  SOLEMN   HARANGUE  TO   THE   PARISIANS. 

When  the  king  of  Navarre  had  been  some  time  in  Paris,  he  col- 
lected an  assembly  of  all  sorts  of  people ;  prelates,  knights,  and  the 
students  at  the  university.  He  made  to  them  a  very  long  and  smdied 
harangue  in  Latin.  The  duke  of  Normandy  was  likewise  present. 
He  complained  of  the  grievances  and  ills  he  had  unjustly  suffered, 
and  said  that  no  one  could  possibly  entertain  a  doubt  that  his  sole 
wish  must  be  to  live  and  die  defending  the  realm  and  crown  of 
France.  It  was  his  duty  so  to  do  ;  for  he  was  descended  from  it,  in 
a  direct  line,  both  by  father  and  mother ;  and  by  his  words  he  gave 
them  to  understand,  that  if  he  chose  to  challenge  the  realm  and 
crown  of  France  for  himself,  he  could  show  that  nis  right  to  them 
was  incontestably  stronger  than  that  of  the  king  of  England. 

It  must  be  observed,  that  he  V7as  heard  with  great  attention,  and 
much  commended.  Thus,  by  little  and  little,  he  won  the  hearts  of 
the  Parisians,  who  loved  and  respected  him  more  than  they  did  the 
regent,  duke  of  Normandy.  Many  other  cities  and  towns  in  France 
followed  this  example  :  but,  notwithstanding  all  the  love  and  affec 
tion  which  the  provost  of  merchants  and  the  Parisians  showed  to  the 
king  of  Navarre,  the  lord  Philip  de  Navarre  would  not  be  seduced 
by  it,  or  consent  to  come  to  Paris.  He  said,  that  in  commonalties 
there  was  neither  dependence  nor  imion,  except  in  the  destruction 
of  everything  good. 


CHAPTER    CLXXXI. 

THE   COMMENCEMENT   OF   THE    INFAMOUS   JAQUERIE   OF   BEAUVOISIS. 

Soon  after  the  deliverance  of  the  king  of  Navarre  out  of  prison,  a 
marvellous  and  great  tribulation  befel  the  kingdom  of  France,  in 
Beauvoisis,  Brie,  upon  the  river  Marne,  in  the  Laonnois,  and  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Soissons. /Some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
towns  assembled  together  in  Beauvoisis,  without  any  leader :  they 
were,  not  at  first  more  than  one  hundred  men.  They  said  that  the 
nobles  of  the  kingdom  of  France,  knights  and  squire?,  were  a  dis- 
grace to  it,  and  that  it  would  be  a  very  meritorious  act  to  destroy 
them  all :  to  which  proposition  every  one  assented,  fiid  added,  shame 
befal  him  that  should  be  the  means  of  preventing  the  gentlemen 
from  being  wholly  destroyed)  They  then,  without  further  counsel, 
collected  themselves  in  a  body,  and  with  no  other  arms  than  the 
staves  shod  with  iron,  which  some  had,  and  others  with  knives, 
marched  to  the  house  of  a  knight  who  lived  near,  and  breaking  it 
open,  murdered  the  knight,  his  lady,  and  all  the  children,  both  great 
and  small :  they  then  burnt  the  house. 

After  this,  their  second  expedition  was  to  the  strong  castle  of 
another  knight,  which  they  took,  and,  having  tied  him  to  a  stake, 
many  of  them  violated  his  wife  and  daughter  before  his  eyes :  they 
then  murdered  the  lady,  her  daughter,  and  the  other  children,  and 
last  of  all  the  knight  himself,  with  much  cruelty.  They  destroyed 
and  burnt  his  castle.  They  did  the  like  to  many  castles  and  hand- 
some  houses ;  and  their  numbers  increased  so  much  that  they  were 
in  a  short  time  upward  of  six  thousand :  wherever  they  went,  they 
received  additions,  for  all  of  their  rank  in  life  followed  them,  while 
every  one  else  fled,  carrying  off  with  them  their  ladies,  damsels,  and 
children,  ten  or  twenty  leagues  distant,  where  they  thought  thej 

*  Q,.  if  not  Allery,  which  is  a  town  in  Pieardy.  near  to  Amiens.  U  wax  said  faefoit^ 
tliat  the  castle  of  Crevacraur  was  his  prison.  Barnes  says  it  was  Arleux,  a  town  if 
the  diocese  of  Cambrav  and  Douav. 
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oould  plaoe  them  in  security,  leaving  their  houses,  with  all  their 
riches  in  them. 

These  wicked  people,  without  leader  and  without  arms,  plundered 
and  burnt  all  the  houses  they  came  to,  murdered  every  gentleman, 
and  violated  every  lady  and  damsel  they  could  find.  He  who  com- 
mitted the  most  atrocious  actions,  and  such  as  no  human  creature 


have  amounted  to  more  than  one  hundred  thousand.  When  thev 
were  asked  for  what  reason  they  acted  so  wickedly  ;  they  replied 
they  knew  not,  but  they  did  so  because  they  saw  others  do  it ;  ano 
they  thought  that  by  this  means  they  should  destroy  all  the  nobles 
and  gentlemen  in  the  world. 
At  this  period,  the  duke  of  Normandy,  suspecting  the  king  of 

Navarre,  the  provost  of 
merchants  and  those 
of  his  faction,  for  they 
were  always  unani. 
mous  in  their  senti. 
ments,  set  out  from 
Paris,  and  went  to  the 
bridge  at  Charenton. 
upon-Marne,  where  he 
issued  a  special  sum. 
mons  for  the  attend, 
ance  of  the  crown 
vassals,  and  sent  a  de. 
fiance  to  the  provost 
of  merchants,  and  to 
all  those  who  should 
support  him.  The  pro. 
vost,  being  fearful  he 
would  return  in  the 
night-time  to  Paris, 
(which  was  then  un. 
inclosed,)  collected  as 
many  workmen  as  pes. 
sible  from  all  parts, 
and  employed  them  to 
make  ditches  quite 
round  Paris.  He  alsu 
surrounded  it  by  u 
wall  with  strong  gates. 
For  the  space  of  one 
year,  there  were  three 
hundred  workmen 
daily  employed  ;  the 
expense  of  which  was 
equal  to  maintaining 
an  army.  I  must  say, 
that  to  surround,  with 
a  sufficient  defence, 
such  a  city  as  Paris, 
was  an  act  of  greatei 
utility  than  any  pro. 
vost  of  merchants  had 
ever  done  before ;  fot 
otherwise  It  would 
have  been  plundered  and  destroyed  several  times  by  the  differen) 
factions. 


Battlk  of  Meaux,  in  Brie,  where  the  Jacquerie  were  defeated  by  the  count  de  Foix  and  the  captal  de  Buch     From  a  MS.  Froissart  of  the 

Fifleenth  Century. 


would  have  imagined,  was  the  most  applauded,  and  considered  as 
the  greatest  man  among  them.  I  dare  not  write  the  horrible  and 
inconceivable  atrocities  they  committed/m  the  persons  of  the  ladies. 
Among  other  infamous  acts,  they  nvtirdered  a  knight ;  and  having 
fastened  him  to  a  spit,  roasted  him  before  the  eyes  of  his  wife  and 
liis  children,  and,  after  ten  or  twelve  had  violated  her,  they  forced 
her  to  eat  some  of  her  husband's  flesh,  and  then  knocked  her  brains 
mt.  They  had  chosen  a  king  among  them,  who  came  from  Cler- 
mont in  Beauvoisis :  he  was  elected  as  the  worst  of  the  bad,  and 
they  denominated  him  James  Goodman.*  These  wretches  burnt 
find  destroyed  in  the  county  of  Beauvoisis,  and  at  Corbie,  Amiens, 
"(nd  Montdidier,  upward  of  sixty  good  houses  and  strong  castles. 
By  the  acts  of  such  traitors  in  the  country  of  Brie  and  thereabout,  it 
behoved  every  lady,  knight,  and  squire,  having  the  means  of  escape, 
to  fly  to  Meaux,  if  they  wished  to  preserve  themselves  from  being 
insulted  and  afterwards  murdered.  The  duchess  of  Normandy,  the 
duchess  of  Orleans,  and  many  other  ladies,  had  adopted  this  course 
to  save  themselves  from  violation.  These  cursed  people  thus  sup- 
ported themselves  in  the  countries  between  Paris,  Noyon,  and  Sois- 
sons,  and  in  all  the  territory  of  Coucy,  in  the  county  of  Valois.  In 
the  bishoprics  of  Noyon,  Laon,  and  Soissons,  there  were  upward 
of  one  hundred  castles  and  good  houses  of  knights  and  squires  de 
MroTed. 


CHAPTER    CLXXXIII. 

nut   KING   OF    NAVARRE    DEFEATS    MANY  OF    THESE    VILLAINS    IN    BEAtl- 
TOISIS.      THE  PROVOST  OF  MERCHANTS  BUILDS  A  WALL  ROUND  PARIS. 

When  the  gentlemen  of  Beauvoisis,  Corbie,  Vermandois,  and  of 
the  lands  where  these  wretches  were  associated,  saw  to  what  lengths 
their  madness  had  extended,  they  sent  for  succor  to  their  friends  in 
Flanders,  Hainault,  and  Bohemia :  from  which  places  numbers  soon 
came,  and  united  themselves  with  the  gentlemen  of  the  country.  They 
began  therefore  to  kill  and  destroy  these  wretches  wherever  they 
met  them,  and  hung  them  up  by  troops  on  the  nearest  trees.  The 
king  of  Navarre  even  destroyed  in  one  day,  near  Clermont  in  Beau. 
ToiBis,  upward  of  three  thousand :  but  they  were  by  this  time  so 
liuch  increased  in  number,  that  had  they  been  altufjitlier,  they  would 

*  Jacou&t  Bon  Hoirjme. 


CHAPTER    CLXXXIV. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  MEAUX  IN   BKIE,  WHERE   THE'  VILLAINS  ARE  DISCOMFITED 
BT  THE  EARL  OF  FOIX  AND  THE  CAFTAL  OF  BUCH. 

At  the  time  these  wicked  men  were  overrunning  the  country,  the 
earl  of  Foix,  and  his  cousin  the  captal  of  Buch  were  returning  from  a 
croisade  in  Prussia.*  They  were  informed,  on  their  entering  France, 
of  the  distress  the  nobles  were  in ;  and  they  learnt,  at  the  city  of 
Chalons,  that  the  duchess  of  Orleans,  and  three  hundreti  other  ladies, 
under  the  protection  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  were  fled  to  Meaux  on 
account  of  these  disturbances.  The  two  knights  resolved  to  go  to 
the  assistance  of  these  ladies,  and  to  reinforce  them  with  all  their 
might,  notwithstanding  the  captal  was  attached  to  the  English  ;  but 
at  that  tinir  tlicie  was  a  truce  between  the  two  kings.  They  might 
have  in  their  company  about  sixty  lances.  They  were  most  cheer- 
fully received,  on  their  arrival  at  Meaux,  by  the  ladies  and  damsels  ; 
for  these  Jacks  and  peasants  of  Brie  had  heard  what  number  of  ladies, 
married  and  unmarried,  and  young  children  of  quality,  were  in 
Meaux ;  they  had  united  themselves  with  those  of  Valois,  and  were 
on  their  road  thither.  On  the  other  hand,  those  of  Paris  had  also  been 
informed  of  the  treasures  Meaux  contained,  and  had  set  out  from 
thatplace  in  crowds .  having  met  the  others,  they  amounted  together  to 
nine  thousand  men :  their  forces  were  augmenting  every  step  they 
advanced. 

They  came  to  the  gates  of  the  town,  which  the  inhabitants  opened 
to  them,  and  allowed  them  to  enter ;  they  did  so  in  such  numbers 
that  all  the  streets  were  quite  filled,  as  far  as  the  market-place,  which 
is  tolerably  strong,  but  it  required  to  be  guarded,  though  the  river 
Marne  nearly  surrounds  it.  The  noble  dames  who  were  lodged  there, 
seeing  such  multitudes  rushing  toward  them,  were  exceedingly 
frightened.  On  this,  the  two  lords  and  their  company  advanced  to 
the  gate  of  the  market-place,  which  they  had  opened,  and  marching 
under  the  banners  of  the  earl  of  Foix  and  duke  of  Orleans,  and  the 


*  Barnes  says  that  the  hird  Fauconbridge  was  with  them,  and  quous  Dur^dale,  voL  ii 
p  4 ;  but  I  do  not  see  that  he  mentions  anything  relative  to  tliis  mutter,  except  that  ^i 
dt    voyage  to  the  Holu  Land. 


tl4 
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|ienno(i  of  the  captal  of  Buch,  posted  themselves  in  front  of  this  peas. 
antry,  who  were  badly  armed.  When  these  banditti  perceived  such 
a  troop  fif  gentlemen,  so  well  equipped,  sally  forth  to  guard  the  mar- 
liet-place,  the  foremost  of  them  began  to  fall  back.  The  gentlemen 
then  followed  them,  using  their  lances  and  swords.  When  they  felt 
the  weight  of  their  blows,  ihey,  through  fear,  turned  about  so  fast, 
they  fell  one  over  the  other.  AH  manner  of  armed  persons  then 
rushed  out  of  the  barriers,  drove  them  before  them,  striking  them 
down  like  beasts,  and  clearing  the  town  of  them ;  for  they  kept 
neither  regularity  nor  order,  slaying  so  many  that  they  were  tired. 
They  flung  them  in  great  heaps  into  the  river.  In  short,  they  killed 
upward  of  seven  thousand.  Not  one  would  have  escaped,  if  they 
had  chosen  to  pursue  them  further. 

On  the  return  of  the  men-at-arms,  they  set  fire  to  the  town  of 
Meaux,  burnt  it  j  and  all  the  peasants  they  could  find  were  shut  up 
in  it,  because  they  had  been  of  the  party  of  the  Jacks.  Since  this 
discomfiture  which  happened  to  them  at  Meaux,  they  never  collected 
again  in  any  great  bodies ;  for  the  young  Enguerrand  de  Coucy*  had 
plenty  of  gentlemen  under  his  orders,  who  destroyed  them,  wherever 
.'hey  could  be  met  with,  without  mercy .t 


CHAPTER    CLXXXV. 

PAKIS    BESIEQEU  BY   THE  DUKE  0¥   NOBMAITDY,    RESENT   OF  FBANOE. 

Not  long  after  this  event,  the  duke  of  Normandy  assembled  many 
noblemen  and  gentlemen,  as  well  those  of  his  own  kingdom  as  from 
the  empire,  by  means  of  subsidies.  They  might  amount,  in  the 
whole,  to  more  than  three  thousand  lances.  With  this  force  he 
marched  to  lay  siege  to  Paris,  toward  the  suburbs  of  St.  Antoine, 
along  the  river  Seine.  He  took  up  his  quarters  at  St.  Maur,t  and 
encamped  his  army  in  that  neighborhood ;  whence  he  made  excur- 
sions with  it  every  day  toward  Paris.  Sometimes  the  duke  resided 
at  Charenton,  at  others  at  St.  Maur. 

Nothing  could  enter  Paris,  by  land  or  water,  on  that  side  ;  for  the 
duke  had  possession  of  the  two  rivers,  Marne  and  Seine  :  his  people 
had  burnt  all  the  villages  around  Paris,  which  were  not  inclosed,  in 
order  to  chastise  more  severely  the  Parisians.  Paris  itself  would 
have  been  destroyed  if  it  had  not  been  fortified,  as  before  related  ; 
and  no  one  dared  to  enter  or  go  out  of  it,  for  fear  of  the  duke's  army, 
who  scoured  both  sides  of  the  Seine  as  they  pleased,  for  none  ven- 
tured to  oppose  them.  The  provost  of  merchants  still  continued  his 
attachment  to  the  king  of  Navarre  as  strong  as  ever ;  as  did  the 
council  and  commonalty  of  Paris  ;  and,  as  before  said,  he  employed 
people  night  and  day  the  more  strongly  to  fortify  the  city.  He  had 
also  a  large  body  of  men-at-arms,  Navarre  soldiers  and  English  arch, 
crs,  and  other  companions  with  him.  There  were  among  the  inhab. 
itants  some  very  determined  and  able  men,  such  as  John  Maillart, 
his  brother  Symon,  and  many  of  their  relations,  by  whom  he  was 
very  much  disliked  on  account  of  his  hatred  to  the  duke  of  Normandy; 
but  the  provost  had  attached  to  himself  such  a  strong  party,  that  no 
one  dared  to  contradict  him,  unless  ho  wished  to  be  murdered  with, 
out  mercy. 

The  lung  of  Navarre,  who  was  acquainted  with  all  this  variance 
between  the  duke  of  Normandy  and  the  Parisians,  justly  imagined, 
that  things  could  not  long  continue  in  their  present  state ;  nor  had  he 
any  very  great  conridence  in  the  commonalty  of  Paris :  he  therefore 
quitted  Paris  as  handsomely  as  he  could,  and  went  to  St.  Denis, 
where  there  was  a  large  body  of  men-at-arms  in  the  pay  of  the  Pari. 
siajis.  In  this  position,  the  king  remained  for  six  weeks,  and  the 
duke  at  Charenton.  The  two  armies  pillaged  and  ruined  the  country 
on  all  sides.  The  archbishop  of  Sens,  the  bishop  of  Auxerre,  the 
bishop  of  Beauvais,  the  lord  of  Montmorency,  the  lord  of  Fiennes  and 
the  lord  de  St.  Venant,  undertook  to  mediate  between  them.  They 
managed  so  wisely  with  both  parties,  that  the  king  of  Navarre,  of  his 
own  free  will  and  accord,  went  to  the  duke,  his  brother.in-law,  at 
Chdfenton,  and  made  excuses  for  having  given  him  cause  of  suspi- 
cion. First,  for  the  death  of  the  two  marshals  and  master  Simon  de 
Buci ;  also  for  the  insult  which  the  provost  of  the  merchants  had 
offered  to  him  in  his  own  palace  at  Paris,  which  he  swore  had  been 
done  without  his  knowledge.  He  promised  the  duke  to  remain  witli 
him  at  all  events,  during  this  expedition.  Upon  this  peace  was  made 
between  them.  The  king  of  Navarre  added,  that  he  would  have  the 
Parisians  corrected  for  the  evil  deeds  they  had  committed.  The  com- 
monalty were  to  be  included  in  this  peace  ;  but  the  duke  was  to  have 
the  provost  of  the  merchants  delivered  up  to  him,  and  twelve  of  the 
citizens,  according  to  his  choice,  to  punish  in  what  manner  he  should 
think  best. 


These  things  being  settled,  the  king  of  Navarre  returned  to  St 
Denis,  and  the  duke  went  to  Meaux  in  Brie,  where  he  dismissed  liis 
army.  Some  of  the  citizens  of  Paris,  to  whom  the  treaty  had  given 
more  freedom  to  speak  their  minds,  entreated  the  duke  to  return  to 
Paris,  in  all  security,  and  that  they  would  pay  him  every  honor  in 
their  power.  The  duke  answered,  "  that  he  should  consider  the  peace 
as  good,  having  sworn  to  it;  that  it  should  never,  with  God's  per 
mission,  be  infringed  by  him ;  but  that  he  would  never  again  enter 
Paris,  unless  he  had  satisfaction  from  those  who  had  insulted  him.' 
The  provost  of  the  merchants,  and  those  of  his  faction,  frequently 
visited  the  king  of  Navarre  at  St.  Denis :  they  remonstrated  with  him 
on  the  indignation  of  the  duke,  which  |they  had  incurred  on  his  ac 
count  (for  they  had  delivered  him  out  of  prison  and  brought  him  to 
Paris,)and  that  in  the  name  of  God,  they  would  not  place  any  confi. 
dence  in  the  duke,  nor  in  his  council. 

The  king  replied  :  "  Be  assured,  gentlemen  and  friends,  that  you 
shall  not  suffer  any  ills  without  my  partaking  of  them ;  and,  as  yoo 
have  at  present  the  government  of  Paris,  I  would  advise  you  to  pro 
vide  yourselves  with  gold  and  silver,  so  that,  if  there  should  be  any 
necessity,  you  may  know  where  to  find  it,  and  send  it  confidentially 
here  to  me  at  St.  Denis,  trusting  to  my  faith  :  I  will  take  good  care 
of  it,  and  will  keep  secretly  a  body  of  men-at-arms,  and  other  com. 
panions,  with  whom,  in  case  of  need,  you  may  make  war  upon  your 
enemies."  The  provost  of  the  merchants  followed  this  advice  ;  and 
thrice*  every  week  afterwards,  he  conducted  two  horses  laden  with 
florins  to  the  king  of  Navarre,  at  St.  Denis,  who  most  cheerfully 
received  them. 


*  EnguerraTid  de  Coucy  was  one  of  the  liostagef!  given  by  Fiance  to  England,  at 
Lfie  treaty  for  the  liberty  of  king  John. 

Edward,  to  attach  him  to  his  interest,  married  Iiim  to  Isabella  his  second  daughter,  and 
gave  hitu  very  large  possessions  in  England,  He  erected  tlie  barony  of  fiedtord  into 
an  earldom  in  his  favor. 

For  further  particulars  relating  to  Enguerrand  de  Coucy,  see  JM.de  Zullauben's  me- 
moir, in  the  xxvth  vol.  of  the  Mdmoires  de  I* Academic  des  Inscriptions,  p.  168. 

t  litarnes  says,  that  "their  captaui,  James  the  Goodman,  being  here  taken  alive,  was 
sent  TO  the  dauphin,' who,  understanding  that  he  had  assumed  the  name  of  a  king, 
caiased  him  to  be  crowned  with  a  trivet,  or  tlie  three-legged  frame  of  an  inm  skellet,  ret! 
oot,  and  so  to  be  iianged,  in  requitui  fur  all  his  barbarous  cruelties 

1  Probably  St.  Maur  des-Fossez,  in  the  Isle  of  France 


CHAPTER   CLXXXVI. 

SOME   FABISIANS    ARE    SLAIN    AT    ST.  CLOtlD,  BY  THE   EKSLISH   WHO   HAS 
BEEN   SOLDIERS    IN   FABIS. 

There  had  remained  in  Paris  a  great  number  of  the  English  and 
Navarre  soldiers,  whom  the  provost  and  commonalty  of  Paris  had 
in  their  pay,  to  assist  them  against  the  duke  of  Normandy,  and  very 
loyally  and  well  had  they  served  them  during  the  time  the  war  lasted. 
When  the  treaty  was  concluded,  between  the  duke  and  the  Parisians, 
some  of  these  soldiers  left  Paris,  others  remained.  Those  that  quitted 
it  went  to  the  king  of  Navarre,  who  retained  them  all,  but  there  were 
left  behind  in  Paris  about  three  hundred,  who  enjoyed  themselves, 
and  spent  their  money  cheerfully.  There  happened,  however,  a  quar. 
rel  between  them  and  the  inhabitants,  when  upward  of  sixty  English 
were  slain.  The  provost  was  exceedingly  angry  at  this,  and  blamed 
the  Parisians  highly  ;  but  to  appease  the  commonalty,  he  seized  one 
hundred  and  fifty  of  the  English,  whom  he  confintjd  over  three  gates, 
and  told  the  Parisians,  who  were  so  much  incensed  that  they  wanted 
to  murder  them,  that  he  would- have  them  punished,  according  to 
their  deserts,  which  satisfied  them.  When  night  came,  the  provost 
set  them  at  liberty  to  go  where  they  pleased ;  they  went  io  St.  Denis 
to  the  king  of  Navarre,  who  accepted  their  services. 

In  the  morning,  when  the  Parisians  found  that  the  English  were 
let  out  of  prison,  they  were  much  enraged  against  the  provost ;  but 
he,  who  was  a  prudent  and  wise  man,  knew  well  how  to  dissemble 
what  part  he  had  in  it,  and  to  turn  it  off,  so  that  it  was  soon  forgotten. 
When  these  soldiers,  English  and  Navarrois,  were  all  collected  to- 
gether  at  St.  Denis,  they  were  upward  of  three  hundred.  They  re. 
solved  to  be  revenged  for  the  murder  of  their  companions  and  the 
insults  they  themselves  had  sustained.  They  first  sent  a  challenge 
to  the  Parisians,  and  then  made  war  upon  them,  cutting  off  and  slay, 
ing  all  those  who  issued  out  of  the  town,  so  that  no  one  dared  to 
venture  beyond  the  gates.  The  provost  of  the  merchants  was,  upon 
this,  required  to  arm  a  part  of  the  commonalty,  and  take  the  field, 
for  they  were  desirous  of  fighting  these  English.  He  complied  with 
their  request,  and  said  he  would  accompany  them.  He  armed,  there, 
fore,  u  body  of  the  Parisians,  and  marched  out,  to  the  number  of 
twelve  hundred,  who,  when  they  were  in  the  plains,  were  informed 
that  the  English  they  were  in  search  of  were  in  the  neighborhood  of 
St.  Cloud.  Upon  this  intelligence,  they  divided  themselves  in  two 
bodies,  and  took  separate  roads.  These  two  parties  were  on  their 
march  all  that  day  round  Montmartre,  but  did  not  meet  their  enemies 

It  chanced  that  the  provost  had  the  smallest  division,  and,  after 
searching  all  about,  entered  Paris  by  St.  Martin's  gate,  without 
having  done  anything.  The  other  division,  who  were  ignorant  of 
the  return  of  the  provost,  kept  the  field  until  vespers,  when  they  be. 
gan  their  retreat,  but  without  any  regular  order,  like  those  who  did 
not  look  for  or  expect  any  hindrance.  They  came  back  in  crowds 
quite  fatigued;  some  carried  their  helmets  in  their  hands,  others 
slung  them  round  their  necks ;  some  dragged  their  swords  after  thein 
on  the  ground,  while  others  hung  theirs  on  their  shoulders.  They 
had  taken  their  road  so  as  to  enter  Paris  by  the  gate  of  St.  Honor^.t 
when  suddenly  they  came  upon  the  English,  to  the  amount  of  four 
hundred,  in  a  hollow  road,  who,  upon  seeing  them,  began  to  shout, 
"  Here  are  the  Frenchmen !"  and  fell  upon  themj  which  made  then^ 
fly  in  every  direction.     At  the  first  onset,  there  were  upward  of  tw" 


*  Lord  Berners  and  D.  Sauvage  say  twice. — Ed. 

t  At  tliat  period  tlie  gate  of  St.  Honors  was  near  tlie  Quinze- Visgti  •  -JUmmi  ta  A 
V  ^eadimie.  torn.  zvii.  p.  696. 
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hundred  overthrown.  The  French,  who  had  not  kept  any  order  in 
their  march,  were  so  much  a'jtonished  that  they  never  thought  of 
rallying,  but  made  the  best  of  their  way  to  escape,  and  were  killed 
in  their  flight  like  so  many  sheep.  There  were  upward  of  six  hun. 
dred  slain  in  this  pursuit ;  they  were  followed  even  beyond  the  bar- 
riers of  Paris.  The  commonalty  of  Paris  threw  all  the  blame  of 
this  accident  on  the  provost  of  the  merchants,  and  said  that  he  had 
betrayed  them.  On  the  next  morning,  the  near  relations  and  friends 
of  those  that  had  been  slain,  issued  out  of  Faiis  with  cars  and  carts, 
to  seek  for  the  bodies  of  the  dead  to  bury  them :  but  the  E.iglish 
had  placed  an  ambuscade  near  the  field  of  battle,  when  they  killed 
and  wounded  more  than  six  score  of  them. 

The  Parisians  were  thrown  into  great  trouble  and  dismay,  for  thuy 
aid  not  know  whom  to  trust.  They  were  night  and  day  under  much 
alarm,  for  the  king  of  Navarre  was  grown  cold  in  his  proffered  as- 
sistance tu  support  them,  on  account  of  the  peace  which  he  had 
sworn  to  the  duke  of  Normandy,  and  also  for  the  outrage  which  the 
Parisians  had  committed  on  the  English  soldiers:  he  connived, 
therefore,  at  the  chastisement  they  had  received.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  duke  of  Normandy  was  much  enraged,  that  the  provost  of  the 
merchajit:^  should  still  keep  the  government  of  Paris.  The  provost 
and  his  faction  were  not  quite  at  their  ease  ;  for  the  Parisians,  as 
ihcv  were  well  informed,  despised  them  exceedingly. 


CHAPTER    CLXXXVII. 

THt  DEATH  OF  THE  PROVOST  OF  THE  MEKCHAKTS  OF  PARIS. 

The  provost  and  those  of  his  party  held  many  secret  councils 
nmong  themselves,  to  consider  in  what  manner  they  could  best  Jieep 
their  authority.  They  knew  they  should  not  find  niercy  from  the 
duke  of  Normandy,  whose  general  answer  to  the  Parisians  was,  that 
he  would  never  make  peace  with  them,  until  twelve  persons  from  Paris 
should  be  given  up  to  him,  according  to  his  choice,  for  him  to  deal 
with  as  he  pleased.  This  declaration  had  very  much  alarmed  the 
provost  and  his  friends ;  they  thought  it  preferable  to  remain  alive 
in  good  prosperity  than  to  be  destroyed,  and  that  it  was  much  better 
to  slay  than  to  be  slain.  They  entered,  therefore,  into  a  secret  treaty 
with  the  English,  to  continue  on  the  war  against  Paris.  It  was 
agreed  upon  between  them,  thatjhe  provost  and  his  friends  should 
be  posted  over  the  gates  of  St.  Honor^  and  St.  Anthony,  so  that  the 
English  and  Navarrois  might  together  enter  Paris  at  midnight,  pro- 
perly prepared  to  ruin  and  destroy  the  town,  except  such  parts  where 
signals  should  be  placed  at  the  doors  or  windows :  wherever  this 
signal  was  not  found,  they  were  to  put  men  and  women  to  the 
sword. 

Tnc  night  on  which  this  enterprise  was  to  take  place,  God  shmved 
his  mercy  to  some  of  the  citizens  who  had  always  been  attached  to 
the  duke,  that  is  to  say,  John  Maillart,  his  brother  Symon, ^(jfl  many 
Dthers,  by  divine  inspiration  (as  one  may  well  suppose  itVgained  in- 
I'cirmation  that  Paris  was  to  be  sacked  and  destroyedy^hey  there- 
lore  armed  themselves  secretly,  made  all  their  party  do  the  same, 
iiiid  whispered  their  suspicions  abroad,  in  order  to  acquire  more  help. 
,  'hey  all  came  properly  armed,  a  little  before  midnight,  to  the  gate  of 
St.  Anthony,  where  they  found  the  provost  of  the  merchants  with  the 
keys  of  the  gate  in  his  hand.  Upon  this,  John  Maillart  said  to  him,  cal- 
ling him  by  his  name  :  "  Stephen,  what  do  you  here  at  this  time  of 
night?"  Theprovostreplied:  "John,why  doyouaskit?  lamhereto 
take  care  of,  and  to  guard  the  city,  of  which  I  have  the  government." 
"  By  God,"  answered  John,  '([things  shall  not  go  on^:  you  are  not 
here  at  this  hour  for  any  goodrwhich  I  will  now  show  you,"  addres- 
sing himself  to  those  near  him ;  "  for  see  how  he  has  got  the  keys 
of  the  gate  in  his  hand,  to  betray  the  city."  The  provost  said, 
"  John,  you  lie."  John  replied,  "  It  is  you,  Stephen,  who  lie ;"  and 
rushing  on  him,  cried  to  his  people,  "  Kill  them,  kill  them :  now  strike 
home,  for  they  are  all  traitors."  There  was  a  very  great  bustle ;  and 
the  provost  would  gladly  have  escaped,  but  John  struck  him  such  a 
blow  with  his  axe  on  the  he^d,  that  he  felled  him  to  the  ground, 
although  he  was  his  comradcydnd  never  left  him  until  he  had  killed 
him.  Six  others,  who  were-^esent,  were  also  killed  :  the  remainder 
were  carried  to  prison,  yiriey  then  put  themselves  in  motion,  and 
awakened  every  one  in  the  different  streets  of  Paris. 

John  Maillart  and4iis  party  went  to  the  gate  of  St.  Honorfi,  where 
they  found  those  of  the  provost's  faction,  whom  they  accused  of 
treason,  and  whose  excuses  were  of  no  avail.  Many  of  thern  were 
taken,  and  sent  to  different  prisons :  those  who  would  not  suffer 
themselves  to  be  madp  prisoners,  were  slain  without  mercy.  This 
same  night,  all  those  who  were  inculpated  in  the  treason,  for  which 
the  provost  was  slain,  were  taken  in  their  beds  ;  for  those  who  had 
been  sent  to  prison  had  confessed  the  fact.  On  the  morrow  morning, 
■John  Maillart  assembled  the  greater  part  of  the  commonalty  of  Pans 
m  the  market-place  ;  where,  having  mounted  a  scaffold,  he  explained, 
in  general  terms,  his  reasons  for  having  killed  the  provost  of  the 
merchants.  All  those  who  had  been  of  the  faction  of  the  provost 
«ere  then  condemned  to  die  by  the  elders  of  the  commonalty,  and 
were  accordingly  executed  with  various  tortures. 

These  things  done,  John  Maillart,  who  was  so  much  in  the^  Pan- 
tiaas'  favor,  and  some  of  the  elders  attached  to  him.  sent  Pvuiuu 


Maillart  and  two  masters  in  Parliament,  sir  John  Alpnonso,  and 
master  John  Pastorel,  to  the  duke  of  Normandy,  who  resideo  a\ 
Charenton.  They  related  to  the  duke  the  event  that  had  happened  in 
Paris,  and  besought  him  to  return  thither  to  direct  and  counsel  the 
city  henceforward,  as  all  his  adversaries  were  slain.  The  duke 
repUed,  that  he  would  willingly  comply  with  their  request.  He  ac- 
cordingly came  to  Paris,  attended  by  sir  Arnold  d'Andreghen,  the 
lord  of  Roye,  with  many  other  knights,  and  took  up  his  lodgings  in 
the  Louvre.* 

*  All  this  chupter  I  have  translated  from  my  copy  printed  on  vellum,  which  is  con 
formuble  to  Deiiys  Saiivnge's  edition,  and  to  lord  Bemers's  translation :  but,  on  compar 
ing  it  with  two  ui"  my  miinuscnpts,  there  is  n*  very  great  difference ;  they  are  perfectly 
siniiliir  in  the  text  to  tiie  three  manuscripts  mentioned  by  M.  Dacier  in  his  memoir,  "Tc 
wliom  ought  ^>  be  attributed  the  glory  of  tlie  revolution  which  saved  Paris  during  the 
captivity  of  iiiiig  John  V'—MemoLrcs  de  VJicademie  des  Inscriptions,  &.C.,  vol.  xliii 
p.  .W3. 

JM.  Dacier  proves  very  clearly,  that  John  Maillart,  so  far  from  being  the  hero  whc 
saved  his  country,  was  a  rebel,  and  connected  wi'h  the  provost:  thai  tlie  regent,  oji  thai 
account,  conliseated  the  property  which  John  Maillart  had  in  the  county  of  Dampmar 
tin,  and  gave  to  John  de  Cliastilson,  earl  of  Porcien,  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  on  account 
of  the  services  he  had  rendered,  and  was  still  rendering  to  the  king,  a  rent  charge  of  five 
hundred  livres  of  this  confiscated  property  in  Dainpmartin  and  elsewhere.  Extracted 
from  the  Tresor  des  Chartres — Registro  86,  piece  142. 

M.  Dacier  continues ;  "  if  this  piece  should  leave  any  doubts  upon  the  want  of  exact 
ness  in  the  narration  of  Fruissart,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  show,  that  the  commonly-receivec 
narration  is  ndt  the  true  text.  I  believe  I  have  found  this  text  in  tliree  manuscripts  in  the 
king's  library,  two  of  which  are  perhaps  the  most  ancient  and  authentic  that  exist  ir 
any  library.  One,  numbered  8318,  has  a  date,  which  marks  its  age ;  upon'  one  of  tlie 
leaves  of  the  vellum,  at  the  beginning,  is  written : 

'*  'This  is  a  part  of  the  chronicles  done  by  master  John  Froissart,  a  Hainaulter,  fron 
the  tune  of  king  Charles  IV.,  of  the  wars  between  France  and  England ;  which  chron 
ictes  master  William  Boisratier,  master  of  requests  of  the  king's  pnlace,  one  of  his  coun- 
sellors, and  counsellor  also  to  the  duke  of  Berry  his  lord,  gave  to  the  aforesaid  duhe  his 
lord,  in  his  hotel  de  Neelle,  the  8th  day  of  November  in  tlie  year  1407.'— Signed 
Flamel. 

"  The  manuscript  cannot  be  later  than  this  date ;  and  one  may  see  by  the  signature  of 
W  Boisratier,  which  is  on  u  leaf  of  parchment  pasted  on  the  inside  of  the  cover,  thai 
he  had  been  owner  of  it  some  time  before  he  presented  it  to  the  duke  of  Berry  ■,  so  tlnil 
it  may,  without  difiiculty,  be  estimated  as  having  been  written  the  latter  end  of  the  14th 
century.  The  second  manuscript  is  so  perfectly  conformable  to  the  first  in  the  quality  ol 
the  vellum,  the  color  of  the  ink,  and  tlie  form  of  the  letters,  tliai  it  clearly  belongs  to  tlic 
same  period." 

M.  Dacier  d(jes  not  believe  these  manuscripts  copied  from  the  same  original,  nor  flnjm 
eacii  other,    fie  then  goes  on  to  the 

"Third  manuscript,  numbered  ©760,  which  is  less  ancient.  It  appears  to  have  been 
written  toward  tlie  middle  of  the  15th  century.  In  comparing  il  with  the  two  preceding 
I  have  fiiuiid  some  dilVereoces  that  prove  it  is  not  a  copy  from  them.  This  forms  a  third 
testimony  in  favor  of  the  text  of  Froissart.  As  this  text  has  never  been  published,  1 
shall  tranbcrjbe  the  whole  chapter,  except  the  first  twenty  lines,  in  which  the  historian 
layf  down  the  plan  of  the  conspiracy  of  Marcel  similar  to  what  is  in  the  printed  editions. 

"  Tliat  very  night  which  was  to  disclose  all  this  mischief,  (that  is  to  say,  the  destruc- 
tion of  Paris,)  God  inspireil  and  alarmed  some  of  the  citizens  of  Paris,  who  were  and 
ever  had  been  attached  to  the  duke  of  Normandy,  of  whom  sir  Pepin  des  li^arls  arn; 
sir  John  de  Chamy  were  the  leaders ;  and  these  were,  as  we  may  suppose,  informed  bv 
divine  inspiration  tliat  Paris  was  to  be  overrun  and  destroyed.  They  soon  armed  them 
selves,  miide  nil  those  of  their  party  do  the  same,  and  secretly  spread  abroad  their  Intel 
ligence  in  dilferent  quartere.  that  they  might  have  more  assistance.  This  sir  Pepin  tlien 
set  out,  with  many  other  determined  companions,  well  armed.  Sir  Pepin  displayed  the 
banner  of  France,  crying  out  .4u /toi,  and  Jiu  Due,  followed  by  crowds  of  people,- 
unril  they  came  to  the  gate  of  St.  Anthony,  where  they  found  the  provost  of  the  mor 
chants,  holding  the  keys  in  his  hands. 

"  John  Maillart  was  likewise  there,  who,  having  had  that  day  a  dispute  with  the  pro 
vust  and  with  Josseran  de  Mascun,  had  joined  the  party  of  the  duke  of  Nornmndy. 
Tlie  provost  was  severely  uiunted  by  words  and  arguments ;  and  there  was  such  n  iioi'.o 
made  by  the  crowd,  that  scarcely  anything  could  be  heard:  they  kept  crying  out,  '  Kill 
them,  kill  tliem !  kill  the  provost  of  the  merchants  and  his  allies,  for  they  are  all  traitors. 
Tliere  was  a  great  tumult;  and  the  provost,  who  was  standinp  on  the  steps  of  the  fort 
of  St.  Anthony,  would  willingly  have  escaped,  but  he  was  so  beset  that  he  could  not. 
Sir  John  de  Charny  struck  him  to  the  ground  by  a  blow  of  his  liattle-axe  on  the  lieiul. 
He  was  then  attacked  by  master  Peter  Fouace  and  others,  who  never  quitted  him  iinlil 
he  was  dead,  as  well  as  six  of  his  party:  amoog  whom  were  PhiUp  Guiifart,  John  de 
Lille,  Jolin  Poiret,  Simon  le  Paonnier,  and  Giles  Marcel.  Many  more  were  taken  aoL 
sent  to  prison.  They  then  made  search  in  all  the  streets  of  Paris,  put  tlie  town  in  a  st,ite 
of  security,  and  kept  a  strong  guard  all  that  night. 

"You  must  know,  that  as  soon  as  the  provost  of  the  merchants  and  the  others,  had 
been  slain  and  made  prisoners,  which  happened  on  Tuesday,  tlie  last  day  of  July,  1358. 
in  the  afternoon,  messengers  were  sent  in  haste  to  carry  this  news  to  the  duke  of^  Nor- 
mandy, at  that  time  at  Meaux,  which  gave  him,  and  not  without  reason,  great  pleosilre. 
He  made  preparations  for  his  journey  to  Paris ;  but,  before  his  arrival,  Josseran  de  Mas 
con,  who  was  the  treasurer  to  the  king  of  Navarre,  and  Charles  Toussac,  slierifl'  ol 
Paris,  who  had  been  made  prisoners,  were  executed  in  the  square  of  the  Greve,  by  hav 
ing  their  heads  cut  olT,  becslBe  they  had  been  traitors,  and  were  of  the  provost's  party 
The  body  of  this  provost  and  of  those  that  had  been  slain  with  him,  were  dragged  into 
the  court  of  the  church  of  St.  Catherine  du  Val  des  Ecoliers,  and,  naked  as  they  were, 
extended  before  the  cross  in  that  court,  and  left  there  a  considerable  time  fo^  the  view 
of  all  those  that  chose  it:  tliey  were  afterwards  thrown  into  the  river  Seine. 

"  The  duke  of  Normandy,  who  had  sent  a  sufficiency  of  men-at-arms  to  Paris,  to  do 
fend  and  reinforce  it  against  tlie  English  and  Navarrois,  who  were  in  the  neighborhood 
continually  harassing  it,  set  out  from  Meaux,  where  he  then  resided,  and  came  with 
speed  to  Paris,  attended  by  a  noble  and  numerous  escort  of  men-at-arms.  He  was  re- 
ceived by  the  good  town  of  Paris,  and  by  all  peraons  with  great  joy,  when  he  dismounted 
at  the  Louvre.  John  Maillart  was  at  that  time  near  his  person,  and  much  in  his  grace 
and  favor:  and,  to  say  the  truth,  he  was  then  very  deserving  of  it,  as  you  have  heard 
related  above,  notwithstanding  he  had  been  formerly,  as  it  was  said,  one  of  the  allies  ol 
the  provost  of  tlie  merchants.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  duke  sent  for  the  duchess  of  Nor- 
mandy his  wife,  and  all  the  ladies  who  had  for  some  time  taken  refiige  at  Meaux  in  Brie. 
When  they  came  to  Paris,  the  duchess  alighted  at  tlie  hotel  of  the  duke,  which  had 
been  tlie  hotel  de  St.  Pol,  whither  he  had  retired,  and  where  he  had  remamed  for  a  con- 
siderable time." 

M.  Dacier  then  adds:  ,        .     .■  .  .  ,.  r     ^.^   .    ., 

"  This  is  the  new  reading  I  announced,  and  which  appears  to  mo  far  preferable  to  tlie- 
common  one,  because  it  unites  the  double advanUigeof  coming  from  tlie  most  auclientic 
manuscripts  we  know,  and  of  agreeing  much  better  than  tlie  printed  copies,  us  well 
witli  the  contemporary  historians,  as  with  the  other  monuments  of  the  times,  to  which 
it  may  serve  both  as  n  commentary  and  supplement."  1  shall referthe  reader,  for  luithei 
nroif'  'Kit  John  Maillart  was  nut  the  hero  whosaved  Paris,  to  the  memoirof  M.  Diicio:, 
utMiMu,,!  vol.  of  tlie  Memoirs  of  the  Acndeiny  of  Inscriptions.  &c 
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CHAPTER   CLXXXVIII. 

TBI    KINO   OF   NAVARKE  DECLARES  WAR    AQAINST  FRANCE,  THE   FREUCH 
KINS  BEINa  AT  THE  TIME  A  PRISONER  IN  ENGLAND. 

When  the  king  of  Navarre  was  informed  of  the  death  of  his  great 
friend  the  provost  of  the  merchants,  and  of  those  who  were  attached 
to  him,  he  was  sorely  vexed  5  for  the  grovost  had  always  been  very 
favorable  to  his  designs.  And  because  he  had  the  reputation  of  being 
the  chief  cause  of  the  provost's  treasons,  the  lord  Philip  de  Navarre, 
who  at  (hat  time  was  at  St.  Denis  with  him,  advised  him,  as  he  could 
not  see  any  means  of  getting  clear  of  this  suspicion,  to  declare  war 
ogainst  the  kingdom  of  France.  He  sent  his  challenge  to  the  duke 
of  Normandy,  to  the  Parisians,  and  to  the  whole  realm  of  France. 
He  quitted  St.  Denis,  and  his  people  overran  the  whole  country, 
plundering  it  as  far  as  Melun-sur.Seine,*  where  the  queen  Blanche 
his  sister,  the  widow  of  king  Philip,  resided.  ;  That  lady  received 
him  cheerfully,  and  gave  up  to  him  everything  she  possessed. 

The  king  of  Navarre  made  this  town  and  castle  his  principal  gar. 
rison.  He  collected  men-at-arms  from  all  parts,  and  soldiers  from 
Brabant,  Germany,  Hainault,  and  Bohemia.  People  everywhere 
came  willingly  to  serve  under  him ;  for  he  paid  them  largely  out  of 
the  treasures  he  had  amassed,  through  the  means  of  thf  provost  of 
merchants,  from  the  city  of  Paris,  as  well  as  from  the  neighboring 
towns.  The  lord  Philip  de  Navarre  withdrew  his  forces  to  Mante3,t 
and  Meulan.t  upon  the  river  Seine,  where  he  posted  garrisons.  Every 
day  their  forces  were  increased  by  those  who  were  desirous  of  getfing 
money.  In  this  manner  did  the  king  of  Navarre  begin  his  war  upon 
the  kingdom  of  France,  which  was  especially  directed  against  the 
city  of  Paris,  for  he  was  master  of  the  three  rivers,  the  Seine,  Mame, 
and  Oise. 

The  Navarrois  multiplied  so  fast,  that  they  took  the  strong  town 
of  Creil  :§  they  were  besides  the  masters  of  the  river  Oise,  and  the 
strong  castle  of  Herielle||  three  leagues  distant  from  Amiens,  and 
afterwards  of  Mauconseil.lT  The  capture  of  these  three  fortresses 
was  the  cause  of  innumerable  ills  to  the  realm  of  France.  There 
were  at  least  fifteen  hundred  combatants  who  were  overrunning  the 
country,  without  any  attempt  made  to  oppose  them.  They  soon 
5pread  further,  and  took,  shortly  afterwards,  the  castle  of  St.  Valery,** 
of  which  they  made  a  very  strong  garrison.  Sir  William  de  Bonne- 
mare  and  John  de  Segurestt  were  governors  of  it..  They  had  under 
them  full  five  hundred  fighting  men,  with  whom  they  scoured  the 
country  as  far  as  Dieppe  and  Abbeville,  along  the  sea-coast,  to  the 
gates  of  Crotoy,  Roye,  and  Montreuil-sur-mer.  These  Navarrois, 
whenever  they  had  determined  to  take  a  castle,  whatever  its  strength 
might  be,  never  failed  of  succeeding.  They  frequently  made  excur- 
sions of  thirty  leagues  in  a  night,  and  fell  upon  a  country  that  never 
suspected  they  could  come  to  them.  Thus  did  they  ruin  and  destroy 
the  fortresses  and  castles  in  the  kingdom  of  France.  They  took 
.  pleasure  to  summon  knights,  ladies,  and  damsels,  before  they  were 
out  of  bed,  for  their  ransoms.  Sometimes  they  seized  all  they  had, 
and  then  turned  them  out  of  doors. 

The  lord  Fondrigais  of  Navarre  was  chief  governor  of  Creil-upon- 
Oise.  He  gave  passports  to  those  who  vrished  to  go  from  Paris  to 
Noyon,  or  from  Noyon  to  Compiegne,  or  from  Compeigne  to  Sois. 
sons,  or  Laon,  as  well  as  to  other  parts  in  the  neighborhood.  These 
passports  were  worth  to  him,  while  he  remained  at  Creil,  one  hundred 
thousand  livres.  Sir  John  de  Piquigny,  who,  though  of  Picardy, 
was  strongly  attached  to  the  cause  of  Navarre,  resided  in  the  castle 
of  Herielle.  His  troops  grievously  oppressed  the  inhabitants  of 
Montdidier,  Arras,  Peronne,  Amiens,  and  all  that  part  of  Picardy  on 
the  river  Somme.  In  the  castle  of  Mauconseil  were  three  hundred 
men,  under  the  command  of  Rabigeois  de  Dury.tt  Charles  Frang. 
nelin,  and  Hannequin  Fran9ois;  they  plundered  the  country  all 
round  Noyon,  and  all  the  large  towns  and  monasteries  which  were 
not  fortified,  if  their  inhabitants  did  not  ransom  themselves  from 
these  captains,  by  paying  them  a  certain  number  of  florins  weekly. 
On  any  other  conditions  they  would  have  been  burnt  and  destroyed, 
for  these  ruiHans  were  very  cruel  to  their  enemies.  From  such  causes 
as  these,  the  lands  were  uncultivated  ;  for  no  one  dared  to  till  them ; 
so  that  very  great  scarcity  soon  added  to  the  disasters  under  which 
the  kingdom  already  labored. 


CHAPTER    CLXXXIX. 

THE  NAVARROIS  ARE  BESIEGED  IN  THE  CASTLE  OF  MAUCONSEIL,  BY  THE 
MEN   OF  PICARDY. 

When  the  duke  of  Normandy,  who  resided  at  Paris,  heard  that 
these  men-at-arms  were  destroying  the  country,  under  the  name  of 


♦  Melun— an  ancient  town  in  the  Isle  of  France,  ten  leagues  and  a  half  from  Paris, 

t  Mantes— in  the  Isle  of  France,  capital  of  the  Mantoia,  fourteen  leagues  from  Paris. 

J  Meulan,  or  Meullent— in  the  Isle  of  France,  four  leagues  from  Mantes,  ten  from  Paris. 

§  Creil— a  town  in  the  Isle  of  France,  on  the  Oise,  twenty  leagues  and  a  half  from 
Aiinens.  t«n  leagues  and  a  half  from  Paris. 

;|  lj:t  ITorielle— a  village  in  Picardy,  in  the  election  of  Montdidier,  near  Breteuil. 

H  Q.  If  not  Mauconrt,  which  is  a  village  of  Picardy  near  Noyon. 

**  A  town  in  Picardy,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Somme,  four  leagues  and  a  half  from 
Ahlievill^. 

ft  Sir  John  Segar,  an  Englishman.— Barnes. 

It  Barnes  says,  that "  in  Mauconseil  were  three  hundred  men-at-arms,  under  these 
■^.-tpL-ims,  Kabigois  of  Derry,  an  Irishman,  Franklin  and  Hawkins,  two  squires  of  Eng- 
land, br  Robert  Koolles  hii  companions."    Page  544. 


the  king  of  Navarre,  and  that  their  numbers  were  daily  increasing, 
he  sent  to  all  the  principal  towns  in  Picardy  and  Vermandois,  tc 
require  that  each  should,  according  to  his  proportion,  send  a  certain 
number  of  men-at-arms,  on  foot  and  on  horseback,  to  oppose  the 
Navarrois,  who  were  ruining  the  kingdom  of  which  he  had  the  gov 
ernment.  The  cities  and  chief  towns  willingly  complied  with  hif 
request ;  they  taxed  themselves,  according  to  their  fortunes,  with 
men-at-arms,  both  horse  and  foot,  archers,  and  cross  Howmeu.  These 
advanced  first  toward  the  go"d  city  of  Noyon,  making  straight  for 
the  garrison  of  Mauconseil,  because  they  thought  this  the  weakest 
of  the  fortresses  of  the  Navarrois,  and  that  which  had  most  harassed 
the  inhabitants  of  Noyon  and  the  country  of  Vermandois. 

The  bishop  of  Noyon,  the  lord  Raoul  de  Coucy,  the  lord  de  Ra. 
venal,  the  lord  de  Chauny,  the  lord  de  Roye,  and  sir  Matthew  do 
Roye,  his  brother,  were  the  captains  and  leaders  of  these  men-at. 
arms,  and  the  other  troops.  These  lords  had  with  them  many  othei 
knights  and  squires  from  Picardy  and  Vermandois,  who,  laying 
siege  to  Mauconseil,  made  many  assaults  on  it,  and  hardly  pressed 
the  garrison ;  who,  when  they  could  not  hold  out  much  longer,  sent 
to  inform  sir  John  de  Piquigny  of  their  distressed  situation.  He 
then  resided  in  the  castle  of  la  Herielle.  All  these  garrisons  and 
places  were  under  his  command.  He  made  haste,  therefore,  to  suc- 
cor his  good  friends  in  Mauconseil,  and  sent  orders  privately  to  the 
garrison  of  Creil,  to  arm  themselves  directly,  and  to  march  to  a  cer 
tain  spot  which  he  pointed  out  to  them  ;  for  he  meant  to  make  ar 
excursion  through  tho  country  with  all  the  men-at-arms  under  his 
command.  When  they  were  all  assembled,  they  amounted  to  one 
thousand  lances  at  least.  They  rode  on,  under  the  direction  of 
guides,  all  that  night,  without  halting,  and  came  before  the  castle  of 
Mauconseil  at  daybreak.  There  was  so>thick  a  fog  that  morning, 
that  they  could  not  see  the  length  of  an  acre  of  ground.  Imme 
diately  on  their  arrival,  they  fell  suddenly  on  the  French  army,  who, 
not  expecting  them,  nor  having  a  sufiicient  guard,  were  sleeping  as 
if  in  perfect  safety.  .The  Navarrois  set  up  their  cry,  and  began  to 
kill  and  cut  down  both  men,  tents,  and  pavilions.  The  skirmish 
was  very  sharp,  insomuch  that  the  French  had  not  time  to  arm  them- 
selves or  collect  together,  but  ran  oflT,  as  fast  as  they  could,  to  No. 
yon,  which  was  hard  by,  and  the  Navarrois  after  them.  Many  were 
slain  and  unhorsed  between  Noyon  and  Orcamp,*  and  between 
Noyon  and  Pont  l'Evfique,t  and  in  that  neighborhood.  The  dead 
and  wounded  lay  in  heaps  on  the  ground,  on  the  highways,  and  be- 
tween the  hedges. 

The  pursuit  lasted  as  far  as  the  gates  of  Noyon,  which  put  thai 
town  in  great  danger  of  being  ruined ;  for  some  of  both  parties  who 
were  there,  have  declared,  that  if  the  Navarrois  had  chosen,  they 
might  for  a  certainty  have  entered  the  town,  as  those  who  belonged 
to  it  were  so  much  frightened,  when  they  returned,  that  they  forgot, 
or  had  not  time  to  shut  the  gate  leading  to  Compiegne.  The  bishop 
of  Noyon  was  taken  prisoner,  near  the  barriers,  and  gave  his  word 
to  surrender  himself,  or  he  would  have  been  killed.  On  the  morrow 
the  lord  Raoul  de  Coucy  was  taken,  as  were  the'lord  Raoul  de  Ravenal, 
the  lord  de  Chauny,  and  his  two  sons,  le  borgne }  de  Rouvroy,  the 
lord  de  Turte,  the  lord  de  Vendueil,  the  lord  Anthony  de  Coudun,  and 
full  one  hundred  knights  and  squires. 

There  were  upward  of  fifteen  hundred  men  slain  ;  the  greatest 
loss  fell  upon  those  who  came  from  the  city  of  Tournay  ;  they  suf.  i 
fered  much,  as  many  had  come  from  that  part.  Some  said,  that  i/. 
the  seven  hundred  which  they  at  first  were,  scarcely  any  returned 
back,  but  all  were  either  killed  or  taken  prisoners.  The  garrison  of 
Mauconseil  made  a  sally,  to  complete  this  defeat,  which  happened 
in  the  year  1358,  on  the  Tuesdsy  following  the  feast  of  our  Lady, 
the  middle  of  August.  The  Navarrois  conducted  the  greater  pari 
of  their  prisoners  to  Creil,  because  it  was  a  good  and  strong  town. 
They  acquired  by  this  expedition  much  wealth,  as  well  in  jewels  as 
by  the  ransoms  of  their  prisonera.  From  this  time  they  became  rich, 
and  ransomed  the  citizens  of  Tournay  and  those  of  the  other  towns 
whom  they  had  captured  cheerfully,  for  such  sort  of  ware  as  swords, 
axes,  spearheads,  jackets,  doublets,  housings,  and  for  all  the  diflfer- 
ent  sOrts  of  tools  they  were  in  want  of.  The  knights  and  squires 
took  their  payments  in  ready  money,  in-  coursers  or  other  horees ; 
and  one  poor  gentleman  that  had  not  wherewithal  to  pay,  they  made 
serve  for  a  quarter  of  a  year :  two  or  three  were  treated  in  this  man- 
ner.§  With  regard  to  wines  and  provision,  they  had  plenty  :  for  all 
the  flat  countries  supplied  them  handsomely  by  way  of  ransom.  The 
towns  got  nothing,  but  in  an  underhand  manner,  or  by  means  of 
their  passports,  which  they  sold  at  a  high  price.  By  this  method 
they  could  obtain  all  they  wanted,  except  hats  of  beaver,  ostrich  fea. 
thers,  and  spearheads ;  which  things  they  never  would  insert  in  theit  . 
passports.  The  garrison  of  Mauconseil  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  . 
the  fine  abbey  of  Orchamps,  at  which  the  governor  was  much  en- 
raged  when  informed  of  it. 

These  Navarrois  spread  themselves  over  many  places,  along  the 
banks  of  the  Somme  and  the  Oise ;  and  two  of  their  men-at-arms, 
called  Rabigeois  de  Dury  and  Robin  l'Escot||  took  by  escalade,  the 


*  t  "  VillnKes  near  Noyon. 

t  Q.  Borgne— whether  one-eyed ;  or  some  title,  as  captal  or  souldich  1 

I  And  of  a  poor  gentylman  that  had  nothing  to  pay,  they  took  their  seruyoe  for  » 
quarter  of  a  yere  or  a  halle  or  tlrre  quarters,  as  they  could  agree.'*—  Lord  B«ruer9~niy 
in  this  agrees  with  D.  Sauvage. — Ed  • 

t  Q.  The  first,  see  note  tt,  1st  col    t»  second  Robin  Scott. 
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good  town  of  Berly,*  in  which  they  placed  a  ganison,  and  strongly 
fortified  it.  These  two  companions  had  in  pay,  under  their  com- 
mand, about  four  hundred  men,  to  whom  they  gave  fixed  wages,  and 
paid  them  every  month.  The  garrisons  of  Beaulieu,  Creil,  Maucon. 
seil,  and  la  Herielle,  scoired  all  parts  of  the  country,  as  no  one  op- 
posed them ;  the  knights  having  sufficient  employment  in  guarding 
their  houses  and  castles.  These  English  and  Navarrois  went  armed 
or  unarmed,  and  rode  over  the  country  at  their  pleasure,  to  amuse 
themselves,  from  one  garrison  to  another,  as  if  all  had  been  at  peace. 
The  young  lord  de  Coucy  had  his  towns  and  castles  extremely  well 
guarded ;  he  was  also  lord  paramount  of  that  part  of  the  country. 
The  canon  de  Robesart  watched  the  Navarrois  better  than  any  other, 
and  harassed  them  much  ;  for  frequently  he  had  overthrown  many 
of  them. 

CHAPTER  CXC. 

SEVEEAL   OF   THE    CITIZENS  OF    AMIENS    ATTEMPT   TO  GIVE  UP  THAT  CITY 
TO    THE    NAVARROIS.     A    FAMINE    IN    FRANCE.  , 

The  lord  John  de  Piquigny,  who  was  much  attached  to  the  king 
of  Navarre,  was  the  chief  of  his  council,  and  through  whose  assist- 
ance he  had  escaped  from  prison,  resided  at  la  Herielle,  three  league^j 
"rom  Amiens.  He  had  tampered  so.  successfully,  by  fine  speeches 
and  otherwise,  v/ith  several  of  the  principal  citizens  of  Amiens,  that 
they  had  consented  to  admit  the  Navarrois  into  the  city.  These 
treacherous  citizens  had  even  hid  in  their  chambers  and  garrets  some 
of  the  Navarrois  that  were  to  assist  in  destroying  their  town.  Lord 
John  de  Piquigny,  lord  William  de  Graville,  lord  Fricquet  de  Fri- 
quant,  lord  Lin  de  Belaysy,  and  the  lord  Fondrigay,  came  one  night, 
with  upward  of  seven  hundred  men  to  the  gates  of  the  city,  whic  h 
lead  to  la  Herielle,  on  assurance  of  their ,  friends  within  the  town, 
that  they  should  be  open  ;  and  they  kept  their  promise.  Upon  this, 
those  who  had  been  hid  in  cellars  and  garrets  sallied  forth,  shouting, 
"  Navarre  !"  while  the  inhabitants,  being  awakened,  cried  out, 
"Treason,  treason!"  and  collecting  themselves  together,  hastened 
toward  the  gate  where  the  greatest  tumult  was,  between  the  suburbs 
and  the  city.  The  first  comers  defended  the  gate  well,  and  with 
good  courage  ;  numbers  were  slain  on  both  sides.  If  the  Navarro' s 
had  hastened  to  enter  the  city  instantly  on  their  arrival,  they  would 
have  won  i':  but  they  loitered  in  the  suburbs,  and  performed  the 
enterprise  in  a  cowardly  manner  enough. 

This  same  night,  God  inspired  the  lord  Morel  de  Fiennes,  consta- 
ble of  France,  and  the  earl  de  St.  Pol,  who  were  at  Corbie  in  /jreut 
force,  with  the  design  to  go  to  Amiens.  They  rode  there  so  fast, 
and  came  so  opportunely,  that  the  Navarrois  had  but  just  gained  the 
suburbs :  they  were  exerting  all  their  efforts  to  win  the  city,  and  must 
have  succeeded,  it  these  gentlemen  had  not  arrived.  As  soon  an 
they  had  entered  the  city  of  Amiens  by  another  gate,  they  advanced 
to  the  place  where  the  battle  raged,  and  having  displayed  their  ban- 
ners, drew  up  their  men  in  the  street,  without  passing  through  the 
?ate  tu  thi!  suburbs  ;  for  they  gave  them  up  as  lost,  which  in  truth 
ihey  were.  They,  by  this  timely  succor,  inspired  courage  into  the 
men  of  Amiens,  who  lighted  the  streets  with  a  number  of  torches, 
and  with  pitched  ropes  in  iron  lanterns.  The  lord  .Tohn  de  Piquigny, 
and  the  Navarrois,  on  hearing  that  these  lords  and  their  squadrons 
were  amved,  and  drawn  up'in  the  city,  thought  that,  if  they  remained, 
they  ran  a  risk  of  losing  mare  than  they  could  gain  :  lord  John,  there- 
fore, collected  his  people  together,  and  sounded  a  retreat,  which  he 
made  .as  handsomely  as  he  could,  but  not  before  he  had  destroyed 
and  burnt  the  suburbs.  There  were  at  least  three  Kundredt  houses, 
and  a  number  of  handsome  hdtels,  with  parish  churches,  burnt ;  for 
nothing  was  spared.  Thus  did  the  Navarrois  carry  off  with  them 
great  wealth,  which  they  had  found  in  the  large  suburbs  of  Amiens, 
and  returned  with  many  prisoners  to  their  different  garrisons. 

The  constable  and  the  earl  of  St.  Pol,  upon  the  retreat  of  the 
Navarrois,  separated  their  troops,  and  sent  them  to  all  the  different 
gates  of  the  city,  with  orders,  under  pain  of  death,  to  suffer  no  one 
to  quit  the  town.  On  the  morrow  morning,  these  two  lords,  and 
some  of  the  citizens  of  Amiens,  who  were  acquainted  with  the  man- 
ner in'  which  the  town  had  of  late  been  governed,  and  who  suspected 
some  of  the  citizens  of  both  sexes  of  this  treason,  went  to  the  houses 
of  those  they  were  in  search  of,  and  arrested  seven,  who  were  soon 
after  beheaded  in  the  public  market-plaee'.  The  abbot  of  Gare  was 
among  the  number,  who  had  been  an  accomplice  to  this  treason,  and 
even  lodged  some  of  the  Navarrois  in  his  house.  Shortly  after,  six 
of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Laon  were  arrested  and  executed,  for 
a  similar  crime :  and  it  would  have  gone  hard  with  the  bishop  of 
that  place  if  he  had  been  caught,  for  he  was  accused  of  being  con- 
cerned, which  afterwards  he  could  not  deny :  but  he  quitted  the 
town  secretly,  as  he  had  good  friends,  who  gave  him  notice  of  what 
was  likely  to  happen,  and  went  immediately  to  the  king  of  Navarre, 
at  Melun-sur-Seine,  who  most  courteously  received  him.  Such 
adventures  as  these  happened  often  in  France :  on  which  account, 
the  barons  and  knights,  as  well  as  the  cities  and  principal  towns, 
were  always  upon  their  guard.  To  speak  truly,  the  king  of  Na. 
"arre  had  many  friends  intermixed  in  every  part  of  France  ;  and,  if 


they  had  not  been  discovered,  much  worse  things  would  have  beei. 
done,  though  in  truth  they  did  enough. 

During  this  time,  the  duke  of  Normandy  and  his  brothers  resided 
at  Paris.  No  merchants  nor  others  dared  to  venture  out  of  the 
town,  to  look  after  their  concerns,  or  to  take  any  journey :  for  tliey 
were  attacked  and  killed,  whatever  roads  they  took.  The  kingdom 
was  so  full  of  the  Navarrois,  they  were  masters  of  all  the  flat  coun 
tries,  the  rivers,  and  the  principal  towns  and  cities.  This  caused 
such  a  scarcity  of  provisions  in  France,  that  a  small  cask  of  herringi, 
was  sold  for  thirty  golden  crowns,  and  everything  else  in  proportion. 
Many  of  the  poor  died  with  hunger.  This  famine  lasted  more  than 
four  years.  The  great  towns,  in  particular,  were  much  distressed 
for  salt,  which  could  only  be  had  through  the  ministers  of  the  duke 
of  Normandy,  who  sold  it  at  a  very  dear  rate,  in  order  to  collect 
more  money  to  pay  the  soldiers. 


CHAPTER    CXCI. 

the    men    OF    PIOAKDY    BESIEGE    THE     NAVARROIS    IN    ST.    TALERT.      TBJ 
KINGDOM    OF   FRANCE    IS   FILLED    WITH    NAVARROIS. 

The  constable  of  France  and  the  young  earl  of  St.  Pol  acquired 
great  popularity  in  Picardy,  for  the  succors  which  they  had  brought 
to  Amiens.  The  knights  and  squires  of  that  province  united  them- 
selves to  them  ;  and  they  thought  they  were  now  in  sufficient  force 
to  lay  siege  to  St.  Valery.  The  constable  sent  to  all  the  principal 
towns,  to  inform  them  of  it :  upon  which  those  of  Tournay,  Lisle, 
Douay,  Arras,  Bethune,  St.  Omer,  St.  Quentin,  Peronne,  Amiens, 
Corbie,  and  Abbeville,  met  together:  they  engaged  to  find  a  certain 
number  of  men,  whom  they  sent  to  the  constable  and  the  earl  of  St. 
Pol.  Even  the  knights  and  squires  of  Hainault  put  themselves  in 
motion,  and  came  thither,  on  account  of  the  estates  they  had  in 
France.  The  lord  d'Andreghen  sent  thither  the  young  seneschal 
of  Hainault,  the  lord  John  de  Verthin,  magnificently  equipped,  the 
lord  Hugh  d'Antoing  his  cousin,  with  many  others;  when  they 
marched  to  lay  siege  to  St.  Valery.  There  were  full  two  thousand 
knights  and  squires;  and  the  chief  towns  had  sent  twelve  thousand 
conmion  soldiers  at  their  expense  :  Abbeville,  in  particular,  was  too 
heavily  taxtd,  for  thence  they  took  all  their  purveyances. 

The  siege  of  St.  Valery  lasted  some  time.  There  were  many 
sharp  assaults  and  skirmishes.  Almost  every  day  there  was  some 
thing  of  the  sort  going  forward ;  for  the  young  knights  and  squires 
were  eager  to  make  trial  of  their  arms,  and  they  readily  found  those 
who  would  gratify  them.  The  lord  William  de  Eonnemare,  sir  John 
Scgar,  and  several  other  knights,  who  were  in  the  garrison,  advanced 
from  the  barriers  of  the  castle,  to  tilt  and  skirmish  with  those  of  the 
army  ;  so  that  there  were  generally  some  killed  or  wounded  on  both 
sides  daily.  There  might  have  been  in  St.  Valery  three  hundred 
companions,  without  counting  those  of  the  town,  whom  they  forced 
to  fight  and  assist  them,  otherwise  it  would  have  ended  badly.  The 
chiefs  of  the  besiegers  ordered  engines  of  war  to  be  brought  from 
Ai..-ens  and  Abbeville,  and  to  be  pointed  against  St.  Valery,  which 
cast  large  stones,  and  much  harassed  the  inhabitants,  who  had 
eaiinon  and  springalls,*  with  which  they  annoyed  the  ariny. 
Whi-e  tliis  siege  was  carrying  on,  and  the  king  of  Navarre  makiirt' 
■.','■■11  ip  aM  parts  of  France,  the  captal  of  Buch,  cousin  to  the  king  ol 
N::>ii!rc-.  .arrived  at  Cherbourg,  according  to  his  entreaties,  beinti 
retaniod  by  him,  with  two  hundred  lances  in  his  pay. 

The  captal,  on  his  arrival  in  Normandy,  took  the  field,  and,  passmg 
through  the  lands  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  came  to  Mantes,  where  lif 
found  the  lord  Philip  de  Navarre,  with  whom  he  tarried  some  days 
He  then  set  out  secretly  with  all  his  companions,  and  made  sue! 
expedition  in  one  night,  through  the  good  country  of  Vexin  ano 
Beauvoisis.t  that  he  arrived  at  Clermont  t  in  Beauvoisis,  which  is  a 
large  town,  though  not  inclosed,  with  a  handsome  castle,  ha-ving 
one  large  tower  walled  all  round.  Immediately  after  having  sum- 
moned it,  he  took  it  by  escalade,  though  the  tower  had  hitherto  been 
deemed  impregnable..  Nevertheless  he  succeeded  by  means  of  rope- 
ladders,  and  by  using  arrow-heads  to  attach  them  to  the  walls.  The 
first  person  who  entered  was  sir  Bernard  de  la  Salle,  climbing  like 
a  cat.  He,  in  his  time,  had  taken  many  other  places  by  similai 
means.  The  captal  de  Buch  exerted  himself  so  much  that  he  con- 
quered Clermont,  which  he  and  his  companions  kept  possession  of 
•for  a  long  time.  He  from  that  post  harassed  the  countries  of  Vexin 
and  Beauvoisis,'  with  the  assistance  of  the  Navarrois,  who  were  in 
garrison  in  the  neighboring  fortresses,  such  as  Creil,  la  Herielle,  and 
Mauconseil.  All  the  flat  countries  were  at  their  disposal,  as  there 
were  none  to  oppose  them. 

In  such  manner  was  the  whole  kingdom  of  France  kept  in  a  state 
of  warfare,  under  the  name  of  the  king  of  Navarre.  Many  strong 
castles  were  taken  in  Brie,  Champagne,  and  Valois,  in  the  bishoprics 
of  Noyon,  Soissons,  Senlis,  and  Laon,  of  which  divers  knights  and 


*  tl.  [riMil  Beauliea.  wliicli  is  a  town  in  Picnrdy  in  the  diocese  and  election  ofNoymi. 


•  Espringallra,  or  Bspringolds,  orspringoldB.  were  machines  whence  cejuo  shot,  itone» 
or  bolts.— Skinnkr*s  Dictionary. 

"  And  eke  within  the  castil  were  .       .       „ 
Springoldis,'gonnes.  bowes,  and  archers. 

CBADCKR'a  Roman  de  la.  Rase,  vcraet  OO.  <3! 

*  \  ..mil  province  in  the  Isle  of  France.    Beauvuis  Is  tlic  cupitil 
;   I'liii'rtii  IcaHuesfriim Paris. 
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squires  from  foreign  parts  were  madi;  governora.  In  that  part  of  the 
country,  near  Pont-sur.Seine,*  toward  Provins,+  Troyes,}  Auxen'e,§ 
and  Tonnerre,||  they  were  so  overrun  with  soldiers  that  no  one  dared 
to  venture  out  of  the  strong  cities  and  well.fortified  towns.  Sir 
Peter  Audley  resided  in  the  castle  of  Beaufort,  between  Chalons  and 
Troyes,  which  was  part  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster's  inheritance.  Sir 
Eustace  d'Ambreticourt,  a  Hainaulter,  resided  sometimes  at  Pont- 
sur-Seine,  sometimes  at  the  castle  of  Nogent,  with  about  five  hun. 
dred  combatants,  who  pillaged  all  the  country  round  about.  In 
another  part  of  Champagne,  lived  a  squiie  from  Germany  called 
Albret.  These  three  captains  kept  possession  of  Champagne  and 
the  country  on  the  Marne,  and  upward  of  sixty  castles  and  fortified 
houses.  At  any  time  they  pleased,  they  could  bring  into  the  field 
more  than  two  thousand  .combatants. 

That  whole  district  was  under  their  subjection :  they  ransomed 
or  robbed  every  one.  They  had  pillaged  and  burnt  the  good  towns 
of  Ay,  Epernay,ir  and  Vertus,**  and  all  the  chief  towns  on  the  Marne, 
as  far  as  the  Cha.teau.Thierrytt,  with  those  that  were  in  the  neighbor, 
hood  of  Rheims.H  They  had  also  taken  the  good  town  and  castle 
of  Ronay,§§  and  the  strong  castle  of  Hans||||  in  Champagne,  ascending 
the  river  as  far  as  St.  Antoine  in  Pertois.ITT  Further  advanced  on 
the  borders  of  Burgundy  and  Pertois,  Thibat  de  Chaufour  and  John 
do  Chaufour  had  taken  up  their  quarters  in  the  name  of  the  king  of 
Navarre.  They  had  got  possession  of  a  strong  castle  called  Mont 
Sangon,***  in  the  diocese  of  Langres ;  in  which  they  had  a  garrison 
of  four  hundred  men,  who  scoured  the  country  as  far  as  the  bishopric 
of  Verdun  and  the  country  of  Soissons. 

Between  Laon  and  Rheims  were  other  pillagers,  whose  principal 
garrison  was  at  Vely,  in  which  were  six  hundred  men.  Rabigeois 
de  Dury,  an  Englishman,  was  the  governor  of  it.  He  retained  all 
sorts  of  persons,  who  wished  to  serve  under  him  ;  and,  as  he  paid 
well  and  punctually,  he  was  duly  obeyed.  He  had  with  him  Robert 
Scott,  as  companion  in  his  gains  and  losses,  who,  during  the  Christ- 
mas holidays,  won  and  plundered  the  strong  castle  and  town  of 
Roucy,ttt  in  which  he  established  a  garrison  that  was  a  great  griev. 
ance  to  the  neighborhood.  He  ransomed  the  earl,  his  lady,  and 
daughter,  for  the  sum  of  twelve  tiiousand  gold  florins  au  mouton,  and 
kept  possession  of  the  town  and  castle  11  that  vrinter  and  ensuing 
summer  of  1359.  As  soon  as  the  earl  of  Roucy  had  paid  his  ransom, 
he  went  toreside  in  Laon,  and  in  divers  other  places.  During  this 
period,  there  was  not  any  tilling  of  the  ground,  so  that  it  caused  a 
jjreat  scarcity  in  a  short  time. 


CHAPTER    CXCII. 

THE  CAHON  DB  B0BE8ABT  DEFEATS  THE  NATAKROtS  IN  THE  LAONNOIS, 
NEAK  TO  CREIL. 

Anoirr  this  time,  as  I  have  been  informed,  the  canon  de  Robesart 
performed  a  very  gallant  action.  It  fell  out,  that  as  the  lord  of  Pinon, 
a  knight-banneret  of  Vermandois,  was  riding  from  one  strong  place 
to  another,  accompanied  by  about  sixty  men-at-arms,  the  garrisons 
of  VeXyXXX  and  Roucy,  to  the  number  of  three  hundred,  but  without 
their  captains,  were  also  abroad  to  see  what  they  could  capture.  As 
they  advanced  toward  Creil,  they  perceived  the  lord  sf  Pinon  march- 
ing in  good  order,  in  the  plain  near  that  town,  with  his  pennon  dis- 
played. They  immediately  saw  they  were  French :  the  lord  of 
Pinon  also  knew  they  were  his  enemies,  and  that  he  had  no  way  to 
escape  from  them.  However,  he  and  his  little  troop  turning  to  the 
right  and  skirting  Creil,  for  the  Navarrois  had  cut  off  his  retreat  the 
way  he  had  come,  stuck  spurs  into  their  horses  to  save  themselves, 
if  possible,  by  flight ;  but  the  Navarrois  pursued  them,  crying  out, 
"  St.  George,  Navarre  !"  and,  being  better  mounted,  would  have 
come  up  with  them  in  less  than  half  a  league. 

It  chanced  that  the  lord  de  Pinon,  in  his  flight,  met  with  a  large 
and  deep  ditch,  inclosed  on  one  side  by  strong  hedges,  and  having 
only  one  entrance,  which  was  so  narrow  horses  could  not  pass  through. 
As  soon  as  he  was  come  near,  he  noticed  the  advantage  that  might 
be  made  of  it,  and  said,  "  Dismount,  dismount :  it  is  much  better  to 
wait  here  the  chance  of  war,  and  defend  ourselves,  than  to  be  slain 
or  made  prisoners  in  our  flight."  Upon  which,  all  his  people  dis. 
mounted  ;  as  did  the  Navarrois  on  their  arrival.  In  the  troop  of  the 
lord  de  Pinon,  there  was  a  knight,§§§  who,  calling  his  page,  said, 
"  Mount  my  courser,  and  spare  him  not,  but  gallop  to  the  garrison  of 


*  A  town  in  Champagne,  diocese  of  Sens,  twenty-eight  leagues  fiom  Paris. 

t  An  ancient  city  of  Brie,  diocese  of  Sens,  twenty-two  leagues  from  Paris 

i  A  large  city  of  Champagne,  thirty-eight  leagues  and  a  half  from  Paris. 

§  An  ancient  city  of  Burgundy,  capital  of  the  Auxerrois,  forty-one  leagues  and  a 
ftffjf  from  Paris. 

II  A  town  in  Champagne,  diocese  of  Langres,  forty-eight  leagues  and  a  half  from 
Paris. 

H  An  ancient  city  of  Champagne,  diocese  of  Rheiras,  thirty-three  leagues  from  Paris. 

**  A  town  in  Champagne,  near  Epemay. 

ft  A  city  in  Brie.'diocese  of  Soissons,  twenty-one  leagues  and  a  half  from  Paris. 

tX  An  ancient  city  and  archbishopric  in  Champagne,  thirty-eight  leages  from  Paris. 

§§  A  village  in  Champagne,  diocese  and  election  of  Troyes. 

ilil  A  village  in  Champagne,  election  of  St  Menehould. 

II  1l   Pertois,  a  fertile  country  of  Champagne. 

***  Q.  if  not  Miinsaujon  ?  which  is  in  the  diocese  of  Langres. 

rrT  A  town  in  Picardy,  diocese  and  election  of  Laon. 

iXX  Vely,  a  chattellauy  in  Picardy,  diocese  of  Soissons. 

li§  A  SQuire  according  to  D.  Sauvage  and  Lord  Bemers^-ED. 


Pierrepont,*  and  entreat  the  canon  de  Robesart  to  come  to  our  assist 
ance."  The  page  answered,  "  Suppose  I  should  meet  with  liim, 
how  will  it  be  possible  for  him  to  arrive  in  time,  for  il  is  five  leagues 
distant  from  hence  ?"  The  knight  said,  "  Do  thy  duty."  The  pag-c 
immediately  set  off,  and  left  his  master  fiercely  attacked  by  these 
plunderers  of  Vely  and  Roucy.  The  lord  de  Pinon  and  his  company 
defended  themselves  with  great  valor.  He  kept  possession  of  the 
advantageous  position  in  the  ditch,  without  any  loss,  from  ten  o'clock 
in  the  morning  until  the  afternoon. 

I  will  now  return  to  the  page,  who  never  broke  gallop  until  ho 
came  to  Pierrepont  in  the  Laonnois.  He  delivered  his  message  to 
the  canon  de  Robesart,  who  replied,  that  he  would  do  his  duty,  and 
hasten  to  the  place  where  the  lord  de  Pinon  was  engaged,  as  he  was 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  spot.  He  ordered  his  trumpet  to  sound, 
and  his  companions,  who  might  be  about  six  score,  to  mount  their 
horses.  At  the  same  time,  he  sent  off  one  of  his  servants  to  Laon, 
which  was  not  far  distant,  to  inform  a  captain  who  was  stationed 
there  what  was  going  forward.  He  would  not  wait  for  the  arrival 
of  this  reinforcement,  but  set  off  directly,  full  gallop,  which  he  con- 
tinued until  he  came  to  the  lord  de  Pinon  and  his  company,  whom 
he  found  so  hard  pressed  by  the  Navarrois,  that  they  could  not  have 
held  out  much  longer.  The  canon  immediately  placed  his  lance  in 
its  rest,  and  rushed  upon  the  Navarrois  with  such  force,  that  he 
struck  down  three  the  first  onset.  His  people  being  fresh  and  in 
spirits,  drove  down  the  Navarrois,  who  were  quite  fatigued  with 
having  combated  the.whole  day.  "The  canon  de  Robesart  gave  such 
deadly  blows  with  hia  battle-axe,  that  none  could  stand  before  him. 
These  plunderers  were  totally  routed:  more  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  were  left  dead  on  the  field  of  battle ;  and  if  any  attempted  to 
save  themselves  they  were  met  by  the  detachment  from  Laon,  who 
made  such  a  slaughter,  that,  of  the  three  hundred  they  amounted-  to 
at  first,  fifteen  only  escaped ;  the  rest  were  either  slain  or  made 
prisoners, 

CHAPTER   CXCIII. 

THE  NAVABBOIS    StmRENDER    ST.  VALERT  TO  THE  FRENCH,  WHO  HAD  BE 
SIEQED  IT  A  LONO  TIME. 

I  HAVE  before  related,  that  the  lords  of  Picardy,  Artois,  Ponthieu 
and  the  Boulonnois,  were  a  considerable  time  before  St.  Valery :  that 
they  had  made  many  grand  attacks  upon  it  by  machines  and  other 
instruments.  Among  other  events,  it  chanced  that  tlie  lord  de  Bacien 
from  Picardy,  having  got  into  a  boat  to  reconnoitre  more  particularly 
the  castle,  was  struck  with  a  bolt  from  an  espringal,  of  which  he  died 
The  garrison  had  such  quantities  of  artillery,  that  every  attack  upon 
them  was  attended  with  great  danger.  This  siege,  therefore,  lasted 
from  the  beginning  of  August  until  the  following  Lent.  The  lords 
then  declared  they  would  starve  them  to  a  surrender,  since  they  could 
not  take  it  by  assault.  They  therefore  remained  a  long  time  inactive, 
but  took  great  care  to  guard  all  the  passes,  so  that  nothing  could 
enter  the  town  by  sea  or  land. 

Their  provisions  soon  began  to  lessen,  for  they  could  not  venture 
abroad  to  forage  :  on  the  other  hand,  they  saw  no  appearance  of  any 
succors  coming  to  them.  They  therefore  determined  in  council  to 
treat  with  the  constable  of  France,  the  earl  of  St.  Pol  and  the  other 
barons  of  the  army,  to  surrender  the  fortress  upon  condition  that  their 
lives  and  fortunes  should  be  spared,  and  that  they  might  be  allowed 
to  go  wherever  they  pleased.  This  was  granted  them ;  but  they  were 
to  leave  the  place  unarmed.  Some  difficulties  also  attended  the  com- 
pliance with  their  proposals,  for  the  earl  of  St.  Pol  insisted  on  theii 
surrendering  unconditionally.  At  this  time,  the  lord  Philip  de  Na. 
varre  was  advanced  toward  St.  Valery,  to  raise  the  siege,  which  ho 
would  have  done,  if  the  garrison  had  not  been  in  such  haste  to  sur- 
render. He  and  his  avBny  were  very  angry  at  the  event ;  but  they 
could  not  now  by  any  means  prevent  rt. 


CHAPTER   CXCIV. 

THE    LORD    FHILir   DE   NAVARRE   ASSEMBLES    THREE   THOUSAND    HEN    TO 
RAISE   THE   SIEOE    OF    ST.  VALERY. 

The  lords  of  France  were  still  drawn  up  in  the  plain ;  and,  though 
no  one  had  left  the  army,  yet  they  were  about  departing ;  their  tents, 
pavilions  and  baggage  were  packing  up ;  when  news  was  brought 
them  that  the  Navarrois  were  upon  their  march,  and  not  more  than 
three  leagues  off.  It  was  the  lord  Philip  of  Navarre  who  governed 
all  the  territories  of  the  king  his  brother ;  that  is  to  say,  the  cnunt}' 
of  Evreux ;  and  all  .the  different  parties  that  were  msiking  war  on 
France  obeyed  his  orders.  He  had  been  informed  by  sir  John  de 
Plquigny,  that  the  garrison  of  St.  Valery  was  on  the  point  of  sur- 
rendering. The  lord  Philip  was  encouraged  to  attempt  raising  the 
siege :  and  for  this  purpose  he  had  assembled  secretly,  at  Mantes 
and  Meulan,  three  thousand  men,  one  with  the  othfer.  The  young 
ear!  of  Harcourt,  the  lord  de  Granville,  sir  Robert  KnoUes,  and  sir 
John  de  Piquigny,  were  there,  with  many  other  knights  and  squires, 
who  had  foUowed  him  to  within  three  leagues  jf  St.  Valery  when  it 
was  surrendered.    He  was  assured  of  the  truth  of  it,  by  the  arrival 
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of  the  lord  de  Bonnemare  and  sir  John  Segar,  who  met  him  on  his 
march. 

When  the  French,  who  had  taken  possession  of  St.  Valery,  heard 
of  the  approach  of  the  Navarrois,  the  constable,  the  earl  of  St.  Pol, 
the  lord  de  Ch&tillon,  the  lord  de  Foix,  the  lord  de  Beausault,  the 
lord  de  Helly,  the  lord  de  Crestkes,  lord  Odoart  de  Renty,  lord 
Baudoyn  d'Ennekin,  and  some  other  barons  and  knights  who  were 
present,  retired  into  the  castle,  to  a  council ;  when  it  was  resolved 
they  should  advance  to  combat  their  enemies.  The  constable  issued 
his  orders  for  every  one  to  fall  into  his  rank,  and  prepare  for  combat ; 
upon  which  they  all  marched  forward  in  good  order,  as  if  they  were 
immediately  to  fight  with  the  lord  Philip.  The  Navarrois,  learning 
that  the  French  were  marching  toward  them  in  battle-array,  to  the 
amount  of  thirty  thousand  men,  did  not  thinks  it  advisable  to  wait 
for  them,  but  crossed  the  river  Somme  as  speedily  as  passible,  and 
took  post  in  the  castle  of  Long*  in  Ponthieu,  with  their  horses,  bag. 
gage,  and  whatever  else  they  had,  which  straightened  them  much 
Tor  room.  They  had  scarcely  entered  it,  when  the  French,  who 
were  in  pursuit  of  them,  came  before  it,  about-  the  hour  of  vespers. 
Their  numbers  were  continually  increasing ;  for  the  common  soldiers 
from  the  cities  and  chief  towns  could  not  march  so  fast  as  the  men. 
at.arms.  The  lords  held  a  council,  and  determined  to  take  up  their 
luarters  that  night  before  the  castle,  to  wait  for  more  troops,  which 
were  dropping  in  one  after  another,  and  on  the  morrow  to  make  a 
General  assault  upon  it.  This  was  done.  But  the  Navarrois  within 
the  castle,  being  short  of  provisions,  as  soon  as  it  was  midnight  sal. 
lied  out  at  a  back  way,  without  any  noise,  and  took  the  road  for  the 
Vermandois. 

They  were  more  than  two  leagues  off  before  the  French  knew  of 
iheir  departure :  they  immediately  armed  themselves,  and  set  out 
after  thein,  following  the  tracks  of  their  horses.  Thus  did  both  par. 
ties  push  forward,  the  Navarrois  first,  and  the  French  behind  them, 
until  the  Navarrois  came  to  the  little  village  of  Thorigny,  which  is 
situated  on  an  eminence  whence  there  is  a  good  view  of  all  the 
country  round  about.  It  is  in  the  Vermandois,  between  the  St. 
Quentin  and  Peronne.  There  the  Navarrois  halted,  to  refresh  them- 
selves and  horses,  and  to  fight  their  enemies,  if  they  were  forced  to 
it.  They  had  formed  themselves  in  a  circle  on  the  summit  of  the 
eminence,  so  that  they  might  profit  from  the  situation  of  the  place. 
They  had  not  remained  long  ■  before  they  saw  the  whole  country 
below  them  covered  over,  and  full  of  Frenchmen,  who  seemed  to 
amount  to  upward  of  thirty  thousand.  When  the  Navarrois  perceived 
they  had  the  appearance  of  coming  to  attack  them,  they  issued  out 
of  the  town,  and  drew  up  their  army  in  three  battalions :  the  first  of 
them  was  given  to  sir  Robert  Knolles,  the  second  to  sir  Lewis  de 
Navarre,  and  the  tliird  to  the  earl  of  Harcourt.  Neither  of  these 
uattalions  consisted  of  more  than  seven  hundred  fighting  men.  They 
out  their  lances  to  five  feet  in  length,  and  ordered  their  servants  to 
curry  their  spurs  to  the  slope  of  the  hill,  where  they  were  to  fix  them 
with  the  rowels  uppermost;  so  that  their  enemies  might  not  ascend 
I  lie  hill  at  their  ease.  The  lord  Philip  de  Navarre  knighted  the 
young  earl  of  Harcourt,  who  displayed  his  banner,  as  did  also  the 
yuung  lord  de  Granville. 

The  French  halted  in  sight  of  the  Navarrois,  and  dismounted,  for 
many  were  desirous  to  give  them  immediate  combat,  while  others 
were  against  it,  saying,  "  Our  people  are  fatigued ;  besides,  we  liave 
such  numbers  in  the  rear,  that  it  is  proper  we  wait  for  thir^,  and 
take  up  our  quarters  where  we  are  for  the  remainder  of  the  day.  It 
will  be  night  soon,  and  we  can  fight  them  to-morrow  in  better  order." 

In  this  situation,  the  French  encamped  themselves,  placing  all 
tlieir  baggage.wagons  round  them,  of  which  they  had  great  numbei-s. 
When  the  Navarrois  found  that  there  was  no  intention  of  attacking 
them,  they  retired  toward  evening  into  their  village  of  Thorigny, 
,  making  great  fires  and  smoke,  to  let  them  understand  they  meant  to 
remain  there  that  night :  but  as  soon  as  it  was  dark,  they  got  their 
horses  ready,  having  previously  made  eveiy  other  preparation,  and 
set  off  in  silence.  The  night  was  dark  and  foggy ;  and  they  marched 
down  to  the  river  Somme,  which  they  crossed  at  a  ford,  near  a  small 
village  not  far  distant  from  Bethencourt  ;t  thence  they  took  the  load 
to  the  wood  of  Bohain,}  which  they  skirted :  they  marched  that  night 
upward  of  seven  leagues,  which  caused  many  of  the  worst  mounted 
to  remain  behind,  who  were  made  prisoners  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Bohain.  The  peasants  also  of  the  country  slew  many  who  were  un- 
able to  keep  up  with  their  masters,  and  all  who  had  lost  their  road. 

The  French  were  informed  of  the  departure  of  the  Navairois  a 
little  before  daybrealc ;  when  they  resolved  to  cross  the  Sommeby 
the  bridge  at  St.  Q.uentin,§  and  to  push  forward  toward  Liannes.H 
and  by  this  means  to  come  up  with  them.  Every  one,  therefore, 
mounted  his  horse  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  galloped  on  for  the 
fastest,  taking  the  road  for  St.  Quentin,  where  they  arrived  as  day 
appeared,  for  it  was  but  two  short  leagues  distant.  The  constable 
and  the  earl  of  St.  Pol  were  among  the  first.  When  the  guards  of 
the  town  who  were  stationed  over  the  first  gate  heard  the  bustle  of 
their  arrival,  they  began  to  be  alarmed,  as  they  knew  the  enemy  was 
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in  their  neighborhood  ;  but  recollecting  that  the  drawbridge  was  up, 
they  were  somewhat  reassured,  as  that  would  prevent  them  from 
doing  any  mischief.  They  asked,  who  ihey  were  that  were  come 
there  at  such  an  unusual  hour:  the  constable  answered,  "We  are 
such  and  such  persons,  and  wish  to  pass  through  this  town  in  pursui* 
of  the  Navarrois,  who  have  stolen  away  from  Thorigny,  and  are 
flying  from  us :  we  command  you  therefore,  in  the  king's  name,  in. 
stantly  to  open  the  gates."  The  guard  replied,  that  the  keys  were 
with  the  magistrates  in  the  town.  Two  of  the  guard  went  to  those 
that  had  the  keeping  of  the  keys,  who  told  them  they  would  not 
consent  to  open  the  gates  till  they  had  consulted  the  inhabitants. 
By  this  means,  so  much  time  was  lost  that  it  was  after  sunrise,  before 
they  had  considered  what  answer  to  give :  they  then  ascended  over 
the  gateway,  and,  putting  their  heads  out  of  the  windows,  thus  ad- 
dressed the  constable  and  the  earl  of  St.  Pol,  who  were  waiting : 
"  Dear  lords,  have  the  goodness  to  take  compassion  and  excuse  us 
this  time ;  but  it  is  the  determination  of  the  commonalty  of  the  town, 
that  only  five  or  six  of  you  may  enter,  out  of  the  respect  we  bear  you: 
the  others  must  go  any  other  way  they  choose."  The  lords  were 
so  much  enraged  at  this,  that  many  high  words  and  abusive  language 
ensued ;  nevertheless,  those  of  St.  Quentin  would  not  open  their 
gates.  These  lords,  therefore,  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  following 
further  the  Navarrois,  as  it  would  have  been  in  vain.  By  the  advice 
of  the  constable,  the  French  separated  themselves,  and  the  earl  of 
St.  Pol  went  to  his  castle  of  Bohain,  in  such  a  rage  that  no  one 
dared  to  speak  to  him. 


CHAPTER    CXCV. 

SIK  FETEK  ADDLET  LEADS  A  PARTY  OP  NAVAKKOIS,  IN  THE  NIGHT,  TO  TAJO; 
CHALONS. 

Thus  did  this  grand  expedition  end  ;  the  French  separating,  went 
one  way,  and  the  Navarrois  another  :  the  last  came  that  day  to  Vely, 
where  they  crossed  the  river  Oise  ot  a  ford  :  when,  finding  they  were 
out  of  all  danger,  they  halted  and  refreshed  themselves.  As  soon  as 
they  thought  proper,  they  returned  into  Normandy,  and  journeyed 
from  fortress  to  fortress  in  perfect  security,  as  they  were  masters  of 
all  the  rivers  and  flat  country.  Having  again  entered  the  district  ol 
Goutantin,  they  carried  on  their  excursions,  as  before,  through  Nor^ 
niandy.  During  this  time,  the  king  of  Navarre  remained  at  Melun- 
sur-Seine,  with  a  large  body  of  men-at-arms. 

■  It  happened  that  while  sir  Peter  Audley  was  governor  of  Beaufort, 
which  is  situated  between  Troyes  and  Chalons,  he  imagined,  that  if 
he  could  cross  the  Marne  above  the  town  of  Chalons,  and  advance 
by  the  side  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Peter,  he  might  easily  take  the 
town.  To  carry  this  scheme  into  effect,  he  waited  until  the  river 
Marne  was  low,  when  he  secretly  assembled  his  companions  from 
five  or  sii;  strong  castles  he  was  master  of  in  that  neighborhood.  His 
army  consisted  of  about  four  hundred  combatants.  They  set  out 
from  Beaufort  at  midnight.  He  led  them  to  a  ford  of  the  river  Marncj 
which  he  intended  to  cross,  for  he  had  people  of  the  country,  as 
guides.  On  coming  thither,  he  made  them  all  to  dismount,  and  give 
their  horses  to  their  servants,  when  he  marched  them  through  the 
riv.-'.  which  was  very  low.  All  having  crossed,  he  led  them  slowly 
to--.:..-l  the  monastery  of  Si.  Peter.  There  were  many  guards  and 
watchmen  scattered  over  the  town  of  Ch&lons,  and  in  the  public 
squares :  those  who  were  nearest  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Peter, 
which  is  situated  above  the  town,  heard  very  distinctly  the  noise  oi 
the  Navarrois :  for  as  they  were  advancing,  their  arms,  by  touching 
each  other,  made  a  noise  and  sounded.  Many  who  heard  this  won- 
dered what  it  could  be  :  for  all  at  once,  sir  Peter  having  halted,  the 
nijse  ceased,  and,  when  he  continued  his  inarch,  the  same  sounds 
v/ere  again  heard  by  the  sentinels  posted  in  St.  Peter's  street,  as  the 
wind  came  from  the  opposite  quarter  ;  and  some  among  them  said, 
"  It  must  be  those  English  and  Navanois  thieves  that  are  advancing, 
to  take  us  by  escalade  :  let  us  immediately  sound  the  alarm,  and 
awaken  our  fellow-citizens."  Some  of  them  went  to  the  monastery, 
to  see  what  it  might  be.  They  .could  not,  however,  make  such  speed 
but  that  sir  Peter  and  his  army  were  in  the  court-yard ;  for  the  walls 
in  that  part  were  not  four  feet  high  ;  and  they  immediately  rushed 
through  the  gate  of  the  monastery  into  the  street,  which  was  large 
and  wide.  The  citizens  were  exceedingly  alarmed,  because  there 
were  cries  from  all  parts  of,  "Treason,  treason!  To  arms,  to  armsl" 
They  armed  themselves  in  haste,  and,  collecting  in  a  body  to  be  the 
stronger,  advanced  to  meet  their  enemies,  who  overthrew  and  killeo 
the  foremost  of  them. 

It  happened,  very  unfortunately  for  Chalons,  that  Peter  de  ChMons, 
who  had  been  governor  of  the  city  upward  of  a  year,  with  a  hundred 
lances  under  his  command,  had  lately  left  it,  on  account  of  not  being 
able  to.  get  paid  according  to  their  wishes.  The  commonalty  of  the 
city  were  numerous,  and  set  themselves  in  earnest  to  make  a  good 
defence.  It  was  high  time  ;  but  they  suffered  much,  and  the  Navar 
rois  conquered  all  the  lower  town,  as  far  as  the  bridges  over  th« 
Marne.  Beyond  the  bridges,  the  citizens  collected  themselves,  and 
defended  the  first  bridge,  which  was  of  great  service  to  them.  "The 
skirmish  was  there  verj'  sharp :  the  Navarrois  attacked  and  fought 
well.     Some  of  the  English  archers  advanced,  and,  passinijf  over  the 
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supports  of  the  bridge,  shot  so  well,  and  so  continually,  that  none 
from  Ch&Ions  dared  to  come  within  reach  oi  tneir  arrows. 

This  engagement  lasted  until  midday.  It  was  said  by  some,  that 
Chfllons  must  have  been  taken,  If  sir  Odes  de  Grancy  had  not  learnt, 
as  it  were  by  inspiration,  this  excursion  of  the  Navarrois.  In  order 
to  defeat  it,  he  had  entreated  the  assistance  of  many  knights  and 
squires  ;  for  he  knew  that  there  was  not  one  gentleman  in  CbMons. 
He  had  come  therefore,  day  and  night,  attended  by  sir  Philip  de  Jan- 
court,  the  lord  Anceau  de  Beaupr^,  the  lord  John  de  Guermillon, 
and  many  others,  to  the  amount  of  sixty  lances.  As  soon  as  they 
were  come  to  Chftlons,  they  advanced  toward  the  bridge,  which  the 
inhabitants  were  defending  against  the  Navarrois,  who  were  exerting 
themselves  to  the  utmost  to  gain  it.  The  lord  de  Grancy  displayed 
his  banner,  and  fell  upon  the  Navsirrois  with  a  hearty  good  will.  The 
arrival  of  the  lord  de  Grancy  mightily  rejoiced  the  people  of  Cha.lons  ; 
and  well  it  might,  for  without  him  and  his  company  they  would  have 
been  hard  driven.  When  sir  Peter  Audley  and  his  friends  saw  these 
Burgundians,  they  retreated  in  good  order  the  way  they  had  come, 
and  found  their  servants  with  their  horses  on  the  banks  of  the  Marne. 
They  mounted  them,  and,  crossing  the  river  without  molestation,  re. 
turned  toward  Beaufort,  having  by  a  trifle  missed  their  aim.  The 
inhabitants  of  Chalons  were  much  pleased  at  their  departure,  and 
gave  thanks  to  God  for  it.  After  expressing  their  obligations  to  the 
lord  de  Grancy  for  the  kindness  he  had  done  them,  they  presented 
him  with  five  hundred  livres  for  himself  and  his  people.  They  en. 
treated  the  lord  John  de  Besars,  who  was  present  and  a  near  neighbor, 
to  remain,  to  advise  and  assist  them.  He  consented  to  their  request, 
for  the  handsome  salary  they  allowed  him,  and  set  about  fortifying 
the  city  in  those  places  which  were  the  weakest. 


CHAPTER   CXCVI. 

THE  EAKL  DE  KOUCY  TAKEN  A  SECOND  TIME. 

About  this  period,  the  two  garrisons  of  Vely  and  Roucy*  united 
together,  and  took  by  assault  the,  town  of  Sissonne,*  which  they  gar. 
risoned  with  all  sorts  of  people :  the  captain  of  it  was  Hannequin 
Frant;ois,t  a  lad  from  Cologne  on  the  Rhine.  He  was  so  cruel  in  all 
his  excursions,  that  he  showed  neither  pity  nor  mercy  to  any  one 
who  fell  in  his  way.  He  burnt  all  the  country,  slaying  men,  women 
and  children,  whom  he  could  not  ransom  according  to  his  will.  The 
earl  of  Roucy,  who  had  still  at  heart  the  loss  of  his  town  and  castle, 
which  these  robbers  had  wrested  from  him,  entreateid  the  assistance 
of  those  knights  and  squires  who  were  his  neighbors.  He  collected 
upward  of  a  hundred  lances  and  forty  horsemen,  whom  he  conducted 
from  the  city  of  Laon.  Among  them  were  the  earl  de  Porcien,  lord 
Robert  de  Canency,  the  lord  de  Montegny  in  Ostrevant,  and  others. 
They  advanced  toward  Sissonne,  and  meeting  with  that  garrison, 
who  were  burning  a  village,  fell  upon  them  merrily.  This  Hanne. 
quin  and  his  followers  immediately  dismounted,  and  placed  their 
archers  in  the  front.  The  engagement  was  very  sharp  ;  but  those 
from  Laon  retreated  toward  their  city  without  having  done  much. 
The  other  Frenchmen  remained,  and  fought  manfully  for  a  long  time. 
However,  the  fortune  of  the  day  was  against  them  :  the  earl  de  Roucy 
was  severely  wounded,  and  made  prisoner  :  the  lord  Gerald  de  Ca- 
nency, the  lord  de  Montegny  and  many  other  men.at.arms,  were 
likewise  captured.  Thus  was  the  earl  of  Roucy  made  prisoner  twice 
in  the  space  of  one  year. 

The  lord  Eustace  d'Ambreticourt  resided  at  this  time  in  Cham- 
pagne, with  seven  hundred  fighting  men  under  his  command ;  by 
whose  means  he  acquired  great  wealth,  from  the  ransoms  of  towns, 
castles,  vineyards  and  private  houses,  as  well  as  by  granting  pass. 
ports.  He  was  master  of  at  least  twelve  fortresses,  and  much  in 
love  with  the  lady  Isabella  de  Juliers,t  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Juliers, 
whom  he  afterwards  married.  The  lady  was  greatly  attached  to  sir 
Eustace,  for  his  gallant  deeds  of  arms,  which  had  been  related  to 
her ;  and  she  sent  him  coursers,  hackneys,  and  letters  full  of  love, 
which  so  much  emboldened  sir  Eustace,  and  spurred  him  to  perform 
such  feats  of  chivalry  and  of  arms,  that  all  those  under  him  made 
fortunes. 


CHAPTER    CXCVII. 

THREE  QUEENS,  WITH  THE  NAVAREOIS,  ARE    BESIECED  IN  MELUN. 

After  the  surrender  of  St.  Valery,  as  you  have  heard  related,  the 
duke  of  Normandy  collected  upward  of  three  thousand  lances,  set 
out  frem  Paris,  and  laid  siege  to  Melun-sur-Seine,  of  which  the  Na. 
varrois  kept  posse5sion.  At  that  time,  three  queens  resided  therein  : 
Jane,  aunt  to  the  king  of  Navarre  and  widow  of  Charles  king  of 
France;  Blanche,  widow  of  king  Philip  of  France  and  sister  to  the 
king  of  Navarre :  the  third  was  the  queen  of  Navarre,  sister  to  the 
duke  of  Normandy.  The  duke  of  Normandy  sent  his  forces  thither, 
but  did  not  accompany  them  in  person  :  they  were  under  the  com. 
iiiand  of  the  lord  Morel  de  Fiennes,  constable  of  France,  the  earl  de 

*  Tofrns  in  I*icar(]y,  diocese  of  Laon. 

*  Mentioneii  in  chapter  188.  as  one  of  tlie  garrison  of  Mauconseil.— Ed. 

t  "  Miece  t..  1(16  quefin  of  pnjr  land,  rnd  wifjow  of  tlie  earl  of  Kent."— JMirfitia/ note 
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St.  Pol,  the  lord  Arnold  d'Andreghen,  marshal  of  France,  the  lord 
Arnold  de  Coucy,  the  bishop  of  Troyes,  the  Lord  Broquart  de  Fenoa. 
trages,  Peter  du  Bar  and  Philip  des  Armoyes,  with  others,  amounting 
in  the  whole  to  three  thousand  lances.  They  besieged  Melim  all 
round,  and  had  brought  from  Paris  a  number  of  springals  and  other 
engines,  which,  day  and  night,  kept  continually  throwing  stones  into 
the  fortress,  against  which  also  many  assaults  were  made. 

The  Navarrois  within  the  town  began  to  be  alarmed,  more  par. 
ticularly  those  queens,  who  vrould  cheerfully  have  seen  this  siegt 
raised  at  any  rate  :  but  the  governors  of  the  town,  lord  John  Pippcp 
and  lord  John  Carbinaux*,  desired  the  ladies  not  to  be  so  much 
frightened,  for  in  a  few  days  this  siege  would  be  raised,  as  they  had 
learnt  from  the  king  of  Navarre,  who  was  at  that  lime  at  Vernon  t. 
The  lord  Philip  de  Navarre  also  was  assembling  a  body  of  men  at 
Mantes  and  Meulan,  to  come  to  their  assistance  ;  and  at  those  places 
all  the  various  garrisons  in  the  Navarre  interest  were  collecting  to- 
gether. On  the  other  hand,  the  duke  of  Normandy,  who  knew  the 
Navarrois  intended  to  attempt  raising  the  siege,  retained  soldiers 
wherever  he  could  get  them,  and  sent  them  to  Meluii.  But  good 
people  interposed  between  the  duke  and  the  king ;  for  at  that  time 
the  cardinals  de  Perigord  and  de  St.  Vitalis  were  in  France,  who 
exerted  themselves  so  efEcaciously,  that  a  day  was  appointed  for 
treating  of  a  peace  between  them  at'  Vernon.  The  duke  of  Nor. 
mandy  and  his  council  came  thither ;  as  did  the  king  of  Navarre, 
accompanied  by  the  lord  Philip  his  brother ;  when  a  peace  was  made. 
The  king  of  Navarre  swore,  that  from  henceforward  he  would  be  a 
loyal  Frenchman.  There  were  included  in  this  peace  as  many  as 
three  hundred  knights  and  squires,  who  were  pardoned  by  the  duke  ; 
some  others,  however,  were  excepted,  whose  evil  deeds  he-  refused 
to  forgive. 

The  lord  Philip  of  Navarre  would  not  accept  of  the  peace.  He 
told  the  king  his  brother,  he  was  bewitched  for  so  doing,  and  was 
acting  very  ill  toward  the  king  of  England,  who  was  his  ally,  and 
who  had  always. faithfully  assisted  him.  In  despite  of  his. brother 
the  king  of  Navarre,  the  lord  Philip,  with  three  others,  set  off,  and 
rode  as  fast  as  they  could  to  St.  Sauveur.le.Vicomte,  where  was  an 
English  garrison.  The  lord  Thomas  Dagworth  commanded  there, 
in  the  name  of  the  king  of  England,  who  received  the  lord  PhiUp, 
and  told  him  lie  had  acquitted  himself  loyally  toward  the  king  his 
lord. 


CHAPTER    CXCVIIl. 

SIR  BROQUART  DE  FENESTRASES,  WITH  MANY  FRENCH,  DRAW  UT  IN  BAT 
TLE  ARRAY,  AGAINST  SIR  EUSTACE  D'AMBRETICOURT  AND  THE  ENGLISH 
IN  CHAMPAGNE. 

By  the  articles  of  this  peace,  many  towns  and  castles  in  Normandy, 
which  had  been  in  dispute,  were  given  up  to  king  Charles  of  Na. 
varre,  particularly  Mantes  and  Meulan.  Peace  was  also  made 
between  the  young  earl  of  Harcourt  and  the  duke  of  Normandy. 
The  lord  Lewis  de  Harcourt,  uncle  to  the  earl,  who  was  of  the 
council  and  household  of  the  duke,  interested  himself  much  in  its 
success  ;  and  the  duke  gave  to  the  earl  in  marriage  the  daughter  of 
the  duke  of  Bourbon,  sister  to  the  duchess  of  Normandy.  The 
siege  of  Melun.sur.Seine  was  raised.  The  town  remained  to  the 
French.  But,  in  spite  of  this  peace,  the  kingdom  of  France  was 
torn  in  pieces  by  war  as  before  ;  for  the  truce  between  the  two  king, 
doms  of  France  and  England  had  lately  expired ;  so  that  those  cap. 
tains  who  had  carried  on  the  war  for  the  king  of  Navarre,  in  the 
provinces  of  Burgundy,  Normandy,  Champagne,  Picardy,  Brie,  and 
Beauce,  still  continued  it  in  a  powerful  and  shameful  manner,  in  tlie 
name  of  the  king  of  England.  They  never  passed  any  fortress 
without  attacking  it,  notwithstanding  the  peace ;  for  these  soldiers 
had  learnt  to  pillage  or  ransom  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and 
to  make  excursions  sometimes  in  bodies  of  two  thousand,  many  of 
whom  had  from  ten  to  twelve  horses,  who,  if  they  had  not  kept  up 
this  war,  would  perhaps  have  gone  on  foot. 

After  the  siege  of  Melun  had  been  raised,  the  duke  of  Normandy 
besought  the  lord  Broquart  de  Fenestrages,  who  was  from  Lorraine, 
and  who  had  in  his  pay  five  hundred  men,  to  assist  him  in  driving  , 
the  English  out  of  the  province   of  Champagne,  where   they  had 
established  themselves,  and   were  harassing  the  country  day  and 
night.     Sir  Broquart  consented,  on  condition  of  receiving  a  large 
sum  of  florins  for  himself  and  for  his  people.     Upon  this,  the  bishop 
of  Troyes,  the  count  de  Vaudemont,  the  count  de  Jouy,  the  lord 
John  de  Chalons,  and  the  lord  Broquart  de  Fenestrages,  assembled 
men.at.arms  in  the  provinces  of  Champagne   and   Burgundy  :  they 
amounted  to  full  two  hundred  lances,  and  fifteen   hundred  footmer 
who  advanced   and  posted  themselves  before  the  strong  castle 
Hanst  in  Champagne,  which  the  English  had  taken  and  kept  posa 
sion  of  a  year  and  a  half.     They  carried  it  by  assault  at  the  tlii 
attack;  and  there  were  upward  of  fourscore  English  slain,  for  non 
were  spared.     The  French  then  retreated  to  the  city  of  Troyes;  ami 
when  they  had  refreshed  themselves,  they  sallied  forth  with  twelvr 

*  Lord  James  Pipe-sir  HOgh  Calvery— English  natives.— BiRKEs 
t  Vemon-sur-Seine— a  town  in  Normandy,  diocese  of  Evreux. 
t  Hans— a  villaee  in  Uhampaijnc,  in  the  election  of  St.  MenehonM 
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nnndred  lances,*  and  nine  hundred  footmen,  taking  the  road  to 
Nogent-sur-Seine.t 

Sir  Eustace  d'Ambreticourt,  who  was  informed  of  this  expedition, 
collected  those  garrisons  under  his  command,  to  the  amount  of  four 
hundred  lances  and  two  hundred  archers,  with  whom  he  set  out 
from  Pont-sur-Seine.t  He  was  completely  armed,  except  his  hel. 
met,  and  was  mounted  on  a  hackney  which  had  been  given  to  him, 
but  he  had  a  very  fine  war  horse  led  by  one  of  his  people.  He  had 
not  rode  far  before  he  heard  of  the  French  from  his  scouts,  who 
brought  intelligence  that  they  had  seen  his  enemies.  Had  sir  Eus- 
tace known  that  they  were  in  such  numbers,  he  would'  have  asked 
assistance  from  the  lord  Peter  Audley  and  lord  d'Albret,  who  dbuld 
"easily  have  sent  to,  his  aid  four  hundred  combatants.  Sir  Eustace 
having  drawn  up  his  men  beyond  Nogent,  placed  himself  on  a  small 
hillock,  in  the  midst  of  a  vineyard,  his  archers  in  front.  As  soon  as 
the  French  arrived,  they  formed  themselves  into  three  battalions : 
the  first  under  the  command  of  the  bishop  of  Troyes  and  sir  Bro. 
quart ;  the  second  under  the  lord  John  de  Ch&lons  and  the  count  de 
Jouy ;  the  third  under  the  count  de  Janville.§ 

Sir  Eustace,  who  was  in  the  midst  of  his  people,  said  to  them . 
"  Gentlemen,  let  us  fight  courageously,  and  the  day  will  be  ours  : 
we  then  shall  be  masters  of  all  Champagne,  which  was  formerly  an 
earldom.  Perhaps  I  may  in  timS  do  such  essential  seiTices  to  the 
king  of  England,  whom  I  hold  as  the  rightful  king  of  France,  that 
he  mav  confer  this  earldom  on  me."  He  then  called  to  him  some 
young  squires,  such  as  the  courageous  Manny,  his  cousin  John  of 
Paris,  Martin  of  Spain  and  others,  whom  he  knighted.  Having 
dismounted  his  men,  he  caused  their  lances  to  be  shortened  to  the 
length  of'  five  feet,  and  placed  his  pennon  before  him,  which  had 
his  arms,  ermine,  three  humets  in  pale  gules. 


CHAPTER    CXCIX. 

r  HE  BATTLE  OF  KOGENT-SUK-SEINE,  BETWEEN  SIB  BKOQUABT  DE  FENES. 
TKAGES  AND  THE  FRENCH,  AND  SIB  EUSTACE  D'AMBBETIOOCBT  AND  THE 
EMOLISH. 

When  sir  Broquart  de  Fenestrages,  who  was  a  bold  and  coura- 
geous knight,  saw  that  sir  Eustace  d'Ambreticourt  and  his  battalion 
were  not  inclined  to  quit  their  position,  he  said,  "  Let  us  march  to 
them,  for  we  must  fight,  .whatever  be  the  consequences."  Upon 
which,  he  advanced  with  his  battalion.  Sir  Eus'ace  received  the 
attack  of  this  battalion  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  broke  it  and  threw 
it  into  confusion.  At  the  first  shock  he  unhorsed  upward  of  forty,|| 
and  would  have  completely  routed  them,  if  the  second  battalion  of 
the  French  had  not  immediately  moved  forward  to  their  assistance, 
who,  having  rallied  them,  collected  all  the  stragglers  together.  Upon 
this,  the  English  archers  began  to  use  their  bows,  and  so  well,  that 
none  dared  to  come  within  the  reach  of  their  arrows.  The  third 
battalion  of  the  French  now  advanced  on  their  flank,  to  support  the 
other  two ;  and  the  engagement  was  very  sharp  and  bloody,  but  the 
I'Vench  were  three  to  one.  Sir  Eustace  struck  to  the  ground  four 
of  the  most  vigorous  of  his  enemies,  with  the  spear  he  had  in  his 
hand  ;  which  was  no  sooner  perceived  by  sir  Broquart  de  Fenestra, 
ges,  than  he  flung  his  lance  over  the  heads  of  all  those  that  were 
between  him  and  sir  Eustace,  and,  hitting  him  on  the  visor  of  his 
helmet,  it  penetrated  through  and  broke  three  of  his  teeth  :  this, 
however,  did  not  prevent  sir  Eustace  from  continuing  the  combat. 

The  English  had  the  advantage  of  the  hill,  and  they  kept  so 
closely  together  that  they  could  not  be  broken.  The.  French  were 
on  horseback,  the  English  on  foot.  The  archers  had  retreated,  in  a 
battalion  by  themselves,  to  somewhat  higher  ground,  and  shot 
briskly  against  the  French  ;  and  when  the  French  attempted,  by 
marching  about,  to  surround  them,  they  kept  their  front  to  face  the 
enemy.  At  this  time,  however,  the  French  infantry,  who  could  not 
make  such  haste  as  the  men-at-arms,  arrived.  This  infantry  were 
luU  nine  hundred  men,  and,  being  armed  with  lances  and  large 
Hhields,ir  broke  through  the  line  of  the  archers,  and  flung  them  in 
disordier;  for  their  shields  were  so  strong,  that  the  arrows  made  no 
impression  on  them.  They  kept  up  the  fight  as  long  as  they  could ; 
but,  being  thrown  into  confusion,  the  second  battalion  of  the  French 
mcn-at-anns  galloped  after  them,  and  slew  them  all.  This  second 
battalion  then  went  to  the  boys  who  were  guarding  the  English 
horses,  and  killed  or  made  prisoners  the  greater  part  of  them,  for 
very  few  escaped. 

During  this  time,  the  two  other  battalions  of  the  French  were  en- 
gaged with  the  English  ;  and  in  the  end  they  broke  them,  that  they 


*  DenysSauvopehason  this  passage  thefollowing>iote,inthemargin;_ 
"  Fruw  what  follows  it  appears  to  me  that  each  lance  was,  upon  both  sides,  only  one 
iiMn."  This  is  probably  in  reference  to  the  numbers  which  could  have  been  furnished 
by  ord  Audley  and  lord  d'Albret,  "  four  hundred  comliatants,"  which  Froissart  speaks 
of  as  sufficient  to  have  insured  sir  Eustace's  success.  Such  a  reinforcement  would  have 
been  of  great  service,  if  tlie  twelve  hundred  French  lances  consisted  only  of  tliat  num- 
ber of  individuals,  but  would  have  been  quite  inefficient  if  they  had  amounted  to  three 
or  four  times  that  number.  The  remark  is,  however,  confined  to  this  particular  instance 
—in  genera  each  lance  was  equal  to  three  men.    See  Note,  p.  102.— Ed. 

t  Nogent«ur-Seine— a  town  in  Champagne,  between  Paris  and  Troyes,  diocese  ol 
bens. 
I  Pont-sti-Seine^a  town  in  Champagne,  diocese  of  Sens,  election  of  Nogent. 
§  Q.  if  not  Joinville.  ,  „ 
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never  were  able  to  rally :  the  pennon  of  sir  Eustace,  which  was  thcii 
standard,  was  taken  and  torn  to  pieces.  When  the  English  wert 
thrown  into  confusion,  many  were  beaten  down,  and  the  French 
made  prisoners  at  their  choice.  Sir  Eustace  fell  into  the  hiinds  of  a 
knight  who  served  under  the  count  de.Vp'jdemont,  whose  .lame  was 
sir  Henry  de  Quenillart,  to  whom  he  surrendered  himself,  and  who 
had  great  difficulty  to  save  his  life  ;  for  the  common  people  of 
Troyes  wanted  to  put  him  to  death  for  the  gallant  deeds  of  arms  he 
had  performed  in  Champagne.  Lord  John  de  Paris  and  lord  Martin 
of  Spain  were  also  made  prisoners,  as  well  as  many  other  knights 
and  esquires.  Those  that  were  able  to  escape  fled  to  the  garrison 
of  Nogent ;  but  very  few  were  so  fortunate,  as  almost  all  were  slain 
or  taken. 

Sir  Courageous  de  Manny*  was  left  for  dead  on  the  field  ol 
battle,  and  by  this  means  forgotten :  but  after  the  defeat,  and  when 
all  the  French  'were  retired,  he,  who  had  been  grievously  wounded, 
and  more  than  half  killed,  raised  his  head  a  little,  and  saw  nothing 
but  dead  bodies  around  him.  He  then  got  up  as  well  as  he  could, 
and  seating  himself,  looked  about  to  see  if  he  were  far  from  Nogent, 
which  had  an  English  garrison  ;  and,  by  crawling  on  his  hands  and 
knees,  in  about  an  hour's  time  ha  came  to  the  foot  of  the  tower  of 
Nogent.  He  made  signs  to  the  ganison,  that  he  was  of  their  party. 
Upon  which,  they  carried  him  into  the  fortress  ;  and,  by  dressing 
and  sewing  up  his  wounds  with  much  care,  he  was  completely 
cured.  This  engagement  took  place  in  the  year  1359,  the  vigil  of 
the  feast  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 


CHAPTER    CC. 

THE   PILLA&EBS    WHO   HAD  KEPT   POSSESSION   OF   DIFFERENT   FOETRESSKS 
IN    FRANCE    BEGIN    WONDERFULLY    TO   FALL   OFF. 

After  the  defeat  of  Nogent-sur-Seine,  which  1  have  just  related, 
the  country  being  cleared  of  the  enemy,  the  French  barons  and 
men-at-arms  returned  to  Troyes,  carrying  with  them  their  booty ; 
but  the  prisoners  they  sent  by  different  roads  to  several  of  the  French 
garrisons,  because  the  common  people  at  Troyes  were  desirous  of 
putting  them  to  death.  When  those  who  had  remained  at  Pont-sur. 
Seine  heard  that  sir  Eustace,  their  captain,  was  made  prisoner ;  thai 
all  his  army  were  slain  or  taken  ;  they  packed  up  their  baggage  and 
set  out  as  quickly  as  possible,  for  they  were  but  a  very  few  in  number, 
Those  also  who  were  at  Torcis.t  Espoye.t  Ausy,^  Mery,||  ana 
Pleusy,ir  and  in  all  the  forts  that  had  been  under  the  command  of  sii , 
Eustace,  did  the  same,  and  left  them  void,  for  fear  of  the  bishop  of 
Troyes  and  sir  Broquart  de  Fenestrages,  who  were  great  warriors : 
they  united  themselves  with  other  garrisons  at  a  distance.  Sii 
Peter  Audley  did  not,  for  this  check,  quit  Beaufort  ;**  nor  sir  John 
Segar,  Nogent ;  nor  the  lord  Albret,  Gi^-sur.Aube.tt 

About  this  time,  the  lord  John  of  Piquigny  died  in  an  extieor. 
dinary  manner  at  his  castle  of  la  Herielle,  within  three  leagues  of 
Amiens  :  it  was  reported  that  be  was  strangled  by  his  chamberlain, 
and  that  sir  Luke  de  Bekusy,  who  was  of  his  council,  died  much  in 
the  same  manner.  Near  this  period,  as  some  of  the. soldiers  belong, 
ing  to  sir  Peter  Audley  were  riding  through  the  country,  they  came 
to  a  good  large  village  of  the  name  of  Ronay,t;  which  they  plun. 
dered  ,  insomuch  that,  as  the  curate  of  the  place  was  celebrating 
high  mass,  an  English  squire  entered  the  church,  took  the  chalice 
from  the  altar,  in  which  the  curate  was  preparing  to  consecrate  the 
precious  body  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  .Christ,  and  cast  the  wine  upon 
the  floor.  Upon  the  curate  remonstrating  with  him  for  this  conduct, 
he  struck  him  so  hard  a  blow  with  his  gauntlet  upon  the  hand,  that 
the  blood  spirted  upon  the  altar.  These  pillagers  then  marched  out 
into  the  fields,  and  the  squire  carried  with  him  the  sacred  vessel? 
and  the  cloth.  He  was,  however,  scarcely  got  into  the  fields,  when 
his  horse  began  to  caper,  and  to  play  such  violent  tricks  -hat  no  one 
dared  to  approach  him  :  after  many  plunges,  they  both  fell  to  the 
ground  with  their  necks  broken,  and  were  immediately  turned  into 
cinders  and  dust.  His  companions,  seeing  this,  made  a  vow  that 
from  henceforward  they  would   never  violate  the  sanctity  of  any 

church.  .  .  ij  .u 

The  garrison  of  Mauconseil,  not  having  any  provisions,  sold  the 
place  to  the  inhabitants  of  Noyon,§§  and  those  in  its  neighborhood, 
for  about  twelve  thousand  gold  moutona,||||  with  liberty  to  go  away 
in  safety,  which  they  did,  carrying  off-  all  that  belonged  to  them. 
They  withdrew  into  the  fortres*s  of  Creil,  Clermont,  la  Herielle, 

*  I  cannot  And  anything  relative  to  this  Monseigneur  Courageux  de  Mjinnyja  Due- 
dale's  Baronage.  Lord  Walter  Manny  seems  to  have  left  at  his  death  only  one  daugh- 
ter, married  to  tlie  earl  of  Pembroke.  .    „T   ,.      »*  J      .,, 

Bam^  says,  he  was  cousin  to  sir  Eustace  and  nephew  to  sir  Walter  Manny  and  wa- 
honored  always  with  the  epithet  courageom. 
t  A  village  in  Champagne,  diocese  and  election  ot  Iroyes. 
t  A  villaire  in  Champagne,  diocese  of  Rheims.  .      ,    . 

i  Xi^on  Is  a  town   and    village  in  Champagn^Arcy  le  Pousard.  election  o, 

^ll^iSery-sur-Seine-a  town  in  Champagne,  diocese  of  Troyes. 
IT  A  town  in  Champagne,  diocese  of  Troyes.  ,„!,.:„.  ) 

»*  Beaufort- les-Regnicourt,  a  village  in  Champagne,  election  of  Bheiras. 
tt  Gie-a  village  in  Champagiie,  election  of  Bar-sur-Aube. 

tt  Ronay-a  village  of  Champagne,  diocese  and  election  of  Troye.  Kishootrf 

55  Noyon-an  ancient  town  in.Picardy.    Its  bishop  u  suirmgan  to  the  Mshooo' 

Rheims. 
III!  Moutons— see  note.  p.  109. 
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'  Vely,  Pierrepont,  Roucy,  and  Siasoiine,  which,  for  a  length  of  time, 
had  iii>en  held  by  the  NavaiTe  party  ;  but  since  the  conclusion  of  the 
peace  with  the  king  of  Navarre,  they  had  remained  with  the  Eng. 
liah. ,  As  soon  as  those  of  Noyon  were  in  possession  of  Mauconseil, 
they  razed  it  to  the  ground. 

Sir  Iihn  Segar  sold  also  Nogent  to  the  bishop  of  Troyea,  and  gave 
it  up  for  a  large  sum  of  florins,  which  he  was  to  receive,  and  had  it 
ratified  to  him  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  bishop.  Upon  this, 
he  went  to  the  city  of  Troyes,  and  dismounted  at  the  h6tel  of  the 
bishop,  who  said  to  him  :  "  John,  you  will  stay  with  me  two  or  three 
days ;  and,  while  you  are  courteously  treated,  I  will  prepare  the 
money  for  your  payment."  Sir  John,  who  had  come  thi'her  on  the 
bishop's  word,  agreed  to  the  proposal :  but  the  populac  i  began  to 
murmur,  and  to  say,  "  How  can  our  lord  bishop  make  sijch  a  mock 
of  us,  as  to  entertain  at  his  house  the  greatest  pillager  of  all  France, 
besides  wanting  to  make  us  give  him  our  money  ?"  They  then 
collected  together,  sent  strong  guafds  to  each  of  the  gates,  to  prevent 
his  escape,  and  marched  in  a  body  of  six  thousand,  with  arms,  to 
slay  sir  John  Segar  in  the  court  of  the  bishop's  hfitel.  When  the 
bishop  saw  this,  he  spoke  to  them,  and  said  :  "  My  good  friends,  he 
is  come  here  under  the  security  of  my  passport ;  and  you  know  that 
a  treaty  has  been  made  between  ua,  with  your  consent :  it  would 
therefore  be  highly  disloyal  to  do  anything,  under  this  assurance,  that 
may  be  hurtful  to  him."  However,  notwithstanding  the  endeavors 
of  the  bishop,  they  forced  into  the  hall  and  the  apartments,  in  which 
they  made  so  exact  a  search  that  they  found  sir  John  Segar,  slew 
him,  and  cut  him  into  pieces. 


CHAPTER   CCI. 

THE  FRENCH  REFUSE  TO  RATIFY  THE  TREATY  WHICH  KINS  JOHN  HAD 
ENTERED  INTO  WITH  ENfiLAND. 

I  HAVE  been  a  long  time  silent  with  regard  to  the  king  of  England : 
but  until  this  moment  there  has  not  been  any  cause  for  speaking  of 
him ;  for  as  long  as  the  truce  lasted,  his  people  did  not  carry  on  the 
war  in  his  name.  The  truce  having  expired  the  first  day  of  May, 
1359,  from  that  period  the  English  and  Navarre  garrisons  made  war 
for  him  as  king  of  France,  and  continued  so  to  do  daily.  It  hap. 
pened  that  soon  after  the  peace  between  the  duke  of  Normandy  and 
the  king  of  Navarre  had  been  concluded,  as  has  been  related,  the 
lord  Arnold  d'Andreghen,  marshal  of  France,  returned  to  England ; 
for  he  was  not  yet  ransomed  since  he  was  made  a  prisoner  at  Poitiers. 
At  that  time  also,  the  king  of  England  and  the  prince  of  Wales 
came  to  Westminster,  to  meet  the  king  of  France  and  lord  James 
de  Bourbon;  when  these  four  assembled  together  in  council,  and 
agreed  on  a  peace,  without  any  arbitrator  between  them,  upon  certain 
conditions  which  were  written  down,  and  also  a  letter  was  indited 
to  be  sent  to  France  to  the  duke  of  Normandy. 

The  earl  of  Tanoarville  and  sir  Arnold  crossed  the  sea  with  these 
dispatches,  landed  at  Boulogne,  and  hastened  on  to  Paris ;  where 
they  found  the  duke  of  Normandy  and  the  king  of  Navarre,  to  whom 
they  dehvered  their  letters.  The  duke  of  Normandy  consulted  the 
king  of  Navarre  on  the  subject  of  them,  who  advised  that  the  pre. 
lates,  nobles,  and  the  councils  of  the  principal  towns  should  be  as. 
sembled,  which  was  accordingly  ordered.  It  appeared  to  the  king 
of  Navarre,  the  duke  of  Normandy  and  his  brothers,  as  well  as  to 
th*  council  of  state,  that  the  conditions  of  peace  were  too  hard :  and 
they  gave  an  unanimous  answer  to  the  two  lords  who  had  brought 
them,  that  "  they  would  much  rather  endure  the  great  distress  they 
were  in  at  present,  than  suffer  the  kingdom  of  France  to  be  dimin. 
i^hed,  and  that  king  John  must  remain  longer  in  England."  When 
the  king  of  France  was  informed  tfiey  had  not  succeeded  in  their 
mission,  he  said,  "  Ha,  ha,  my  good  son  Charles,  you  consult  with 
the  king  of  NavaiTC,  who  deceives  you,  and  would  deceive  forty 
such  as  you."  The  king  of  England,  on  receiving  their  answer, 
said,  that  since  it  was  so,  before  the  winter  was  over,  he  would  enter 
France  with  a  most  powerful  army,  and  remain  there  until  there  was 
an  end  of  the  war  by  an  honorable  and  satisfactory  peace.  He  began 
making  more  splendid  preparations  than  he  had  ever  done  before. 

About  this  season,  which  was  the  middle  of  Ausrust,  1359,  the 
lord  John  de  Craon,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  the  inhabitants  of  that 
town  and  its  neighborhood,  with  many  other  knights  and  squires  of 
the  comities  of  Rethel  and  Laon,  marched  and  laid  siege  to  the  castle 
of  Roucy :  they  pressed  it  so  hard  for  five  weeks,  that  the  garrison 
surrendered,  on  condition  of  saving  their  'ives  and  fortunes.  For 
this  effect,  they  had  letters,  with  permission  to  go  wherever  they 
pleased  with  surety,  under  the  hands  of  the  archbishop,  the  count  de 
Porcien  aroi  the  count  de  Braine,  who  were  there:  but  when  they 
were  setting  out,  the  common  people  came  forth  to  meet  them,  and 
slew  the  greater  part, -in  spite  of  the  lords,  who  with  much  difficulty 
saved  the  life  of  their  leader,  Hannequin  Francois.  Thus  had  tlie 
count  de  Roucy  once  more  possession  of  his  town  and  castle. 


CHAPTER  ecu. 

f  IB  KUSTACE  p'aMBRETICOURT  OBTAINS  HIS  HBEBTY  BY  A  GREAT  HANSOM. 

SooK  after  the  recapture  of  the  castle  of  Roucy,  sir  Peter  Audley 
fVill  sick,  and  died  in  his  bed,  at  the  castlp  of  Beat(fort  jn  Champagno 


which  caused  great  grief  among  all  the  followers  of  his  fortunes 
Upon  this,  tho  English  and  Germans,  who  were  united  in  carrying 
on  the  war  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  England,  consulted  together, 
and  determined  that  they  could  not  fix  on  a  more  proper  leader  than 
sir  Eustace  d'Ambreticourt,  who  was  then  recovered  from  his  wounds. 
They  sent  Faucon  the  herald  into  the  county  of  Vaudemont,  to  confer 
with  the  earl  of  that  name,  and  with  the  lord  Henry  de  Quenillart,» 
who  had  made  him  prisoner,  touching  his  redemption.  His  liberty 
was  granted,  on  condition  of  his  paying  down  twenty-two  thousand 
French  livres  for  his  ransom.  Sir  Eustace  thus  recovered  his  free 
dom  y  the  different  garrisons  in  Champagne  and  Brie  having  made  a 
subscription  for  that  purpose,  when  each  man  cheerfully  paid  his  part. 
He  obtained  his  hackney  and  war-horse  that  he  had  lost  at  the  battle 
of  Nogent,  which  had  been  sent  to  him  by  the  lady  Isabella  de  Jul. 
iers,  countess  of  Kent,  from  England,  out  of  her  affection  to  him. 
The  English  also  surrendered  at  that  time  the  castle  of  Conflanst  in 
Champagne,  of  which  they  were  in  possession. 

When  these  troops,  who  were  carrying  on  the  war  agaihst  France, 
had  thus  ransomed  sir  Eustace  d'Ambreticourt,  they  elected  him 
their  chief,  and  all  sorts  of  persons  enlisted  under  his  banner.  He 
made  an  excursion  into  Rhetelois,t  where  no  one  had  been  before, 
and  took  by  storm  the  good  town  of  Attigny§  upon  the  Aisne,  where 
they  found  upward  of  a  hundred  butts  of  wine.  They  fixed  upon 
this  as  the  principal  garrison,  and  overran  from  it  the  whole  country 
in  the  environs  of  Rheims :  they  pillaged  Epernay,||  Damery,ir  Tou. 
raine,**  and  the  town  of  Vertu8,+t  where  they  met  with  very  great 
bootj' ;  they  placed  there  another  gairison,  which  scoured  the  country 
from  the  river  Marne  to  la  Fertfi-Milon  ;tt  while  those  of  Attigny 
overran  it  as  far  as  Mesiere8§§  upon  the  Mouse,  Donchery,||||  and 
even  to  le  Chfine  Pouilleux.irir 


CHAPTER  CCIII. 

SIB   BROQUABT   DE    FENESTRAGES   FORCES   PAYMENT  FROM    THE    DUEX  07 
NORMANDY,  REGENT  OF  FRANCE. 

About  this  time  it  happened,  that  sir  Broquart  de  Fenestra'ges, 
who  had  been  tojhe  aid  of  the  duke  of  Normandy  and  the  French, 
against  the  English  and  men  of  Navarre,  and  had  much  assisted  them 
in  their  conquests,  and  in  driving  them  out  of  their  fortresses  in 
Champagne,  had  been  very  badly  paid  for  his  assistance,  insomuch 
that  there  was  owing  to  him  and  his  men,  for  their  subsidy,  thirty 
thousand  livres.  He  sent  therefore  certain  persons  to  the  duke  at 
Paris,  who  did  not  give  them  very  pleasant  answers,  for  they  returned 
without  having  been  able  to  do  anything.  Upon  this,  sir  Broquart 
sent  a  defiance  to  the  duke  and  to  all  France,  and  took  possession 
of  a  handsome  town  called  Bar-sur.Seine,***  where  at  that  time  there 
were  nine  hundred  h6tels,  and  plundered  the  inhabitants ;  but  the 
castle  was  so  well  guarded,  he  could  not  gain  it.  Having  packed 
up  his  booty,  he  carried  away  upward  of  five  hundred  prisoners,  anJ 
burnt  the  town  so  completely,  that  nothing  remained  but  the  walls. 
His  men  retreated  to  Conflans,  which  they  had  made  their  garrison, 
and  afterwards  committed  more  atrocious  acts  in  Champagne  than 
ever  the  English  or  men  of  Navarre  had  done.  When  sir  Broquart 
and  his  troop  had  thus  overrun  and  pillaged  the  country,  there  was 
an  agreement  made  with  them ;  and  each  man  was  paid  even  more 
than  he  demanded;  so  that  sir  Broquart  retreated  into  Lorramc, 
whence  he  had  come,  carrying  with  him  all  his  soldiers :  he  left 
peaceably  the  kingdom  of  France  and  country  bf  Champagne,  after 
having  done  a  sufficiency  of  evil  to  each  of  them. 


CHAPTER    CCIV. 

SIR  KOIiERT  KNOLLES  MAKES  AN  EXCURSION  INTO  BERRY   AND  AUViSaME. 
HE  IS  PURSUED  BY  THE  GENTLEMEN    OF  THOSE  COUNTRIES. 

At  ihis  same  period,  in  the  year  1359,  sir  Robert  Kiiolles  prepared 
an  expedition,  consisting  of  three  thousand  persons,  including  evsry 
one.  With  this  army,  he  quitted  the  marches  of  Brittany ;  and  hav. 
ing  followed  tho  courae  of  the  Loire  upward,  entered. the  province 
of  Berry,  overrunning  and  destroying  all  that  part  of  the  comitry.  It 
was  reported  that  his  intentions  were  to  pass  through  Auvergne,  to 
pay  a  visit  to  the  pope  and  cardinals  at  Avignon,  and  get  some  of  theii 
florins,  as  the  archpriest  had  done  before.  The  gentlemen  of  A« 
vergne  and  Limousin  assembled,  in  large  bodies,  to  oppose  this  in- 
vasion ;  in  particular,  the  count  de  Forests,  who  brought  with   him 


"^  Barnes  calls  him  sir  Henry  de  Quingey,  but  why,  I  know  nol 

f  Diocese  and  election  of  ChMons^  near  Chalons. 

t  A  country  of  Champagne,  near  Rhetel. 

i  A  market-town  in  Champagne,  diocese  of  liheims,  and  near  Rhetel. 

II  Diocese  of  Kheiiiis,. eight  leagues  from  Chalons 

IT  Damery— a  village  near  Epeniay. 

**  t  can  find  only  TouraiUe,  u  village  in  Champagne, election  of  Chaumont.  Beai 
Ligny. 

tt  A  town  in  Champagne,  six  leagues  from  Chalons. 

it  A  town  in  Ticardy,  diocese  of  Senlis,  election  of  Crespy 

§§  A  strong  city  in  Champagne,  on  the  Mouse. 

It II  A  town  in  Champagne  on  the  Mouse,  bordering  on  liuxembourg. 

ITU  Chesne  Pouilleux— a  town  in  Champagne,  in  theelection  of  Ethete  noarSedan— 
made  famous  by  Uie  rclieat  of  the  duke  of  Brunawick.  before  Dumnuriez,  .    he  y^mrVlSS 

*** -^  town  of  Burgundy,  on  the  Seine,  "diof-ese  of  ^-tineres. 
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Tour  hundred  lanceo :  and  they  were  very  numerous  when  all  were 
itsscinbled. 

Sir  Robert  Knolles  and  his  troops,  who  were  all  called  Englishmen, 
continued  their  J^arch  from  Brittany  unmolested,  until  they  came  to 
the  borders  of  Auvergne.  The  lords  of  Auvergne,  with  their  array, 
advanced  to  within  a  short  day's  journey  of  sir  Robert.  They  ob. 
served  from  a  mountain,  where  they  had  posted  themselves,  all  that 
the  English  wore  doing.  On  the  morrow,  they  marched  to  that  part ; 
there  were  only  two  short  country  leagues  between  them  ;  when  they 
'  halted,  and  took  post  on  a  mountain,  and  the  English  did  the  same 
on  another :  each  army  saw  the  fires  the  other  was  making.  The 
next  morning,  the  French  decamped,  and  advanced  still  nearer  to 
meet  them,  for  they  were  well  acquainted  with  the  country,  and,  about 
noon,  took  up  their  quarters  on  an  eminence  right  before  the  English : 
ine  two  armies  were  only  separated  by  a  meadow  of  about  twelve 
acres.  The  English  immediately  drew  up  in  order  of  battle,  and 
placed  their  archers  on  the  declivity  of  the  hill,  in  the  front.  The 
French  lords  then  drew  up  their  anny  in  two  battalions,  each  of  which 
consisted  of  upward  of  five  thousand  men.  The  count  de  Clermont, 
dauphin  of  Auvergne,  commanded  the  first  battalion ;  his  name  was 
Berault.  He  was  knighted  on  the  spot,  and  displayed  his  banner, 
which  was  quartered  with  the*  arms  of  Auvergne  and  Clermont.* 
There  were  near  to  his  person,  his  uncle  the  lord  Robert  Dauphin, 
the  lord  of  Montagu,  the  lord  of  Talen9on,  the  lord  of  Rochefort,  the 
lord  of  Serignac,  the  lord  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  and  many  young 
squires  from  Limousin,  Quercy,  Auvergne,  and  Rouergue.  In  the 
second  battalion,  wore  the  count  de  Forests,  the  lord  John  of  Bou. 
logne,  the  count  d'Auvergne,  the  lord  d'Archer  and  his  sons,  the  lord 
d'Achon,  the  lord  d'Uzes,  the  lord  Reginald  de  Forests,  brother  to 
the  count,  and  great  numbers  of  knights  and  squires,  with  a  thorough 
good  will  for  the  combat,  as  was  apparent.  On  the  other  hand,  sir 
Robert  Knolles  and  his  troops  showed  an  equally  good  countenance 
to  engage. 

Thus  then  they  remained  until  the  evening,  each  in  their  intrench. 
ments,  without  moving,  except  some  young  knights  and  squires,  who, 
in  hopes  of  gaining  glory  by  feats  of  arms,  descended  into  the  mea. 
dow,  with  the  leave  of  their  marshals,  in  order  to  tilt  with  their  oppo. 
nents.  He  who  conquered  his  adversary  carried  him  off  prisoner. 
Toward  night,  each  party  retired  to  his  quarters,  and  kept  a  good 
and  great  guard.  The  lords  of  France  held  a  council,  and  resolved 
at  the  hour  of  midnight  to  descend  the  mountain,  not  on  the  side  next 
the  English,  but  by  that  which  they  had  ascended;  when,  by  making 
a  circuit  of  only  two  leagues,  they  would  come  to  the  opposite  side 
of  the  hill  where  the  English  were  posted,  which  part  was  not  high 
nor  dilHcult  of  ascent :  they  had  hopes  to  arrive  there  so  early,  that 
the  English  would  not  be  all  armed.  Each  lord  was  to  give  these 
orders  to  his  own  people :  this,  however,  was  not  done  so  secretly 
but  that  the  English  were  informed  of  it  by  one  of  theu'  countrymen, 
a  prisoner  in  the  French  array,  who  made  his  escape,  and  told  sir 
Robert  Knolles  of  iheir  intentions.  Sir  Robert  summoned  a  council 
of  those  in  whose  opinion  he  most  confided,  who,  considering  the 
superiority  of  the  French  forces,  thought  it  not  advisable  to  wait  for 
them.  Upon  this,  their  baggagq  was  immediately  loaded  :  they  de- 
camped, and  were  conducted  by  those  of  the  country  whom  they  had 
made  prisoners. 

At  midnight,  the  French  were  drawn  up  in  battle  array,  and 
marched  according  as  it  had  been  ordered.  They  arrived  by  day. 
break  on  the  mountain,  where  they  thought  to  have  found  the  Eng- 
lish: but,  when  they  saw  they  had  decamped,  they  sent  off  some  of 
their  most  expert  and  best  mounted,  over  the  hills,  to  see  if  they 
could  get  any  tidings  of  them.  They  returned  about  nine  o'clock, 
and  reported  that  they  had  seen  them  on  their  march,  named  the 
roads  they  had  taken,  and  added,  they  were  advancing  toward  Limo. 
Cfes.  When  the  lords  of  Auvergne  heard  this,  they  broke  up  their 
■jxpedition,  and  each  returned  to  his  own  home. 

Very  soon  after,  a  treaty  of  marriage  was  entered  into,  and  com. 
plctcd,  between  the  gallant  knight  the  lord  Berault,  dauphin  of  Au- 
vergne, with  the  daughter  of  the  count  de  Forests,  whom  he  had  by 
a  sister  of  ihe  lord  James  de  Bourbon. 


CHAPTER  CCV. 

SMIK  SEKMANS  WAIT  FOR  THE  KING  OF  ENeLAND  AT  CALAIS,  TO  MTEND 
r-IH  IN  UIS  EXPEDITION  INTO  FRANCE,  DURING  THE  TIME  KING  JOHN 
■.^•AS   IN    ENGLAND. 

During  all  this  time,  the  king  of  England  was  making  such  great 
preparations  for  his  expedition  into  France,  that  the  like  was  never 
seen  before  :  on  which  account,  many  barons  and  knights  of  the 
Geiinan  empire,  who  had  formerly  served  him,  exerted  themselves 

*  In  all  my  manuscripis  and  printed  editions,  it  is  Auvergne  and  Merquel.  Denys 
Sauvage  nays,  that  tliere  must  be  some  mistalce,  and  proposes  Gej-niont  in  lieu  oriMer- 
quel,  whicli,  OS  he  was  count  de  Clermont  as  well  as  dauphin  of  Auvergne,  seems  to  me 
proiier.  Barnes  changes  the  word  Merquel  into  Martequ^s ;  but  he  gives  no  reason  or 
authority  for  so  doing. 

The  counts  of  Auvergne  added  the  title  of  douphin,  in  rivalship  to  the  dauphin  of 
Viennois,  1167.  How  long  they  continued  it  1  know  not.  The  last  dauphin  of  Viennois 
was  Humbert,  who  ceded  the  title  and  his  estates  to  the  crown  of  France.  1345,  on  con- 
dition of  the  heir  apparent  to  that  cronn  bearing  it.  Pauphin  was  formerly  a' title  of 
'junor.  as  duke,  marauis.  &c.  is  now 
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much  this  year,  and  provided  themselves  handsomely  in  horses  and- 
equipage  in  the  best  manner  they  could,  each  according  to  his  rank, 
and  hastened  as  fast  as  possible,  by  the  frontiers  of  Flanders,  to  Ca- 
lais, where  they  remained,  to  wait  for  the  king  of  England.  It  hap 
pened  that .  the  king  could  not  come  thither  with  his  iii-my  by  the 
time  appointed,  which  caused  such  numbers  to  remain  at  Calais,  that 
there  were  no  lodgings  for  them,  nor  stables  for  their  horses.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  bread,  wine,  hay,  oats,  and  all  sorts  of  provisions,  were 
so  scarce,  that  none  could  be  had  for  money. 

Thus  did  the'se  mercenary  Germans,  Bohemians,  Brabanters,  Flem. 
ings,  Hainaulters,  both  poor  and  rich,  wait  from  the  beginning  of 
August  until  St.  Luke's  day  ;  so  that  many  were  forced  to  sell  the 
greater  part  of  their  jewels.  If  the  king  had  arrived  then,  they  would 
not  have  known  where  to  have  lodged  him  and  his  people,  except  in 
the  castle,  for  the  whole  town  was  occupied.  There  was  also  some 
doubt  if  these  lords  who  had  spent  their  all,  would  have  quitted  Calais, 
for  the  king  or  any  one  else,  if  their  expenses  had  not  been  allowed 
them.  The  king  had  not  sent  for  a  fourth  part  of  them.  Some  came 
out  of  good- will  to  him,  in  hopes  of  grace  and  favor:  others,  with  the 
expectation  of  gaining  from  the  plunder  of  France. 

The  king  of  England  at  last  ordered  the  duke  of  Lancaster  to  Ca 
letis,  with  four  hundred  men  in  armor  and  two  thousand  archera  and 
Welchmen.  When  the  duke  came  to  Calais,  he  was  much  rejoiced 
to  see  so  many  foreign  lords,  who  made  earnest  inquiries  after  the 
king.  He  excused  the  king  for  not  coming,  on  the  impossibility  of 
getting  all  preparations  ready  for  so  large  an  army  by  the  time  he  had 
fixed.  He  then  told  these  lords,  that  a  longer  residence  there  would 
be  of  no  service ;  that  as  he  intended  making  an  excursion  into 
France,  to  see  what  he  could  find,  he  entreated  ;>f  them  to  accom 
pany  him,  offering  to  lend  to  each  a  sum  of  money,  to  pay  their  land, 
lords  and  other  expenses,  as  well  as  to  supply  them  with  as  much  pro. 
vision  as  their  horses  could  carry.  They  accepted  the  duke's  proposal, 
for  they  were  ashamed  to  refuse  it:  and  having  had  their  horses  new 
shodden,  and  packed  up  their  baggage,  they  set  out  from  Calais  in  ti 
magnificent  train,  accompanying  the  duke  toward  St  Omer.  They 
might  be  about  two  thousand  men  with  uniior,  without  counting  the 
archers  or  footmen.  They  passed  by  St.  Omer,  riding  on  toward 
Bethune,*  which  they  also  left  unmolested,  and  came  to  Mont  St. 
Eloy,t  where  there  was  a  largo  and  rich  monastery,  situated  two 
leagues  distant  from  Arras.  Here  they  halted  four  days,  to  refresh 
themselves  and  their  horses,  as  they  found  a  sufliciency  for  both  in 
the  monastery. 

When  they  had  robbed  and  plundered  the  country  round  about, 
they  advanced  until  they  came  to  the  town  of  Braye,t  which  they 
attacked  a  whole  day.  A  knight.banneret§  of  England  was  slain 
there,  with  many  others  ;  for  the  townsmen  defended  themselves 
valiantly,  owing  to  a  reinforcement  which  the  count  de  St.  Pol  and 
the  lord  de  Lameval,  with  others,  to  the  am6unt  of  two  hundred 
lances,  had  thrown  into  the  back  jiart  of  the  town.-  When  the  Eng- 
lish perceived  they  could  make  no  impression,  they  marched  off, 
following  the  course  of  the  river  Somme,  being  in  great  distress  for 
bread  and  wine,  until  they  came  to  a  town  called  Cherisy,||  wher<> 
they  found  enough  of  both.  They  crossed  the  river  at  this  last  place 
by  the  bridge,  which  was  not  destroyed,  and  remained  there  thai 
night  and  the  feast  of  All.Saints.  That  day,  a  messenger  brought 
the  news  to  the  duke,  that  the  king  was  airbed  at  Calais,  with  orders 
for  him  and  his  troops  to  join  him  immediately.  Upon  which  they 
all  returned  to  Calais.  In  this  expedition  was  sir  Henry  of  Flan- 
ders, with  two  hundred  lances.  From  Brabant,  there  were  sir  Henry 
de  Beautresen,  lord  of  Bergues,  the  lord  Girard  de  la  Harde,  and 
lord  Franque  de  Halle. IT  From  Hainault,  the  lord  Walter  dc 
Manny  and  the  lord  John  de  Gommeguines.  From  Bohemia,  sii 
Walter  de  la  Hautepomme,  sir  Reginald  de  Boullant,  the  lord  God- 
frey de  Harduemont,  and  the  lord  John  his  son,  the  lord  Duras, 
Thierry  de  Ferram,  the  lord  Russe  de  Jumeppe,  the  lord  Giles  Sor- 
les,  the  lord  John  de  Berniont,  the  lord  Reginald  de  Bergehes,  and 
many  other  noblemen.  The  Germans  and  mercenaries  from  strange 
countries,  I  am  unable  to  name ;  therefore,  for  the  present,  I  shall 
be  silent  on  that  bead. 


CHAPTER    CCVI. 

THE  KING  OF  ENGLAND  LEADS  A  GREAT  AKMY  INTO  FRANCE,  DURINO 
THE  TIME  THE  KIjTO  OF  FRANCE  WAS  A  PRISONt  R  IN  ENGLAND 
THE    ARRANGEMENT    OF    THE    ARMY    OF    ENGLAND. 

As  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  with  his  barons  and  knights,  were  re. 
turning  to  Calais,  to  salute  the  king  of  England,  who  was  impationi 
to  see  them,  they  met,  within  four  leagues  of  Calais,  such  a  miilti 
tude  of  people,  the  whole  country  was  filled  with  them  ;  and  thes 
were  so  richly  armed  and  dressed  out,  that  it  was  a  pleasure  to  view 
their  arms  glittering  in  the  sun,  their  banners  waving  in  the  wihd 
and   the  whole  army  marching  slowly  in  battle  array.     When   tlie 


*  A  strong  town  in  Artois. 

t  A  village  of  Artois,  diocese  of  Arras. 

JBrsye-sur  Somme— a  village  in  Picardy. 

§  Barnes  says  it  was  sir  Thomas  Murrers.  but  gives  no  authority. 

II  A  village  in  Picardy.  diocese  of  Noyon. 

11  Sir  Francis  van  IlaUe  was  afterwards  captain  of  Calais,  and  a  commissioner  tr 
treating  of  peace  with  France.  He  was  installed  knight  of  the  garter  in  the  22rd  rApU 
in  the  room  of  sir  Otho  Holland —BuswELL'ajJccowK/ of  W«  Gflrter,  No.  50. 
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Juke  and  the  above-mentioned  lords  were  come  to  the  king,  he  re. 
ceived  them  very  graciously,  and  thanked  them  much  for  their  ser- 
vices. Shortly  afterwards,  "these  mercenary  Germans,  Brabanters, 
and  Bohemians,  having  assembled  together,  informed  the  king,  that, 
having  spent  their  money,  and  sold  their  horses  and  armor,  very  little 
remained  with  them  for  his  service,  according  to  the  design  of  their' 
comirig,  and  that,  if  there  should  be  occasion,  they  had  not  where, 
withal  to  return  to  their  own  country  :  they  en*reated  him,  out  of 
his  generosity,  to  pay  some  regard  to  their  situation.  The  king  thus 
replied :  "  I  am  but  ill  prepared  at  this  place  to  give  you  a  complete 
answer ;  and,  as  I  imagine,  you  must  all  be  much  fatigued  ;  if  you 
will  go  and  refresh  yourselves  in  Calais  for  two  or  three  days,  I  will 
consider  your  requests  this  night,  and  to-morrow  will  send  you  such 
an  answer  as  ought  to  be  satisfactory  to  you  in  reason,  and  according 
*o  my  means."  These  lords  then  left  the  king  and  the  duke,  and 
advanced  toward  Calais.  When  they  had  marched  about  half  a 
league,  they  met  a  great  number  of  handsome  wagons,  and  soon 
after  the  prince  of  Wales,  who,  as  well  as  all  his  attendants,  were 
most  brilliantly  armed,  and  in  such  numbers  that  the  whole  country 
seemed  covered  with  them :  they  marched  slowly  in  close  order,  as 
if  they  were  about  to  engage  in  battle,  and  always  a  league  or  two 
in  the  rear  of  the  king's  division,  with  their  baggage  and  provisions 
between  them  ;  which  arrangement  the  foreign  lords  viewed  with 
delight. 

These  lords  attentively  con. 

sidered  this  army,  and  respect. 

fully   saluted    the    prince,    the  '  

barons,  and  the  other  lords  that 

were  with  him.  After  the  prince 

had  courteously  and  handsomely 

received   them,  like    one   who 

knew  well  how  to  do  so,  on  their 

taking  leave,  they  informed  him 

also  of  their  poverty  and  situa- 
tion, beseeching  him   that  he 

would  have  the  goodness  to  at. 

tend  to  their  necessities.     The 

prince   listened   to   them,   and 

cheerfully  complied  with  their 

request.     They  then  rode  on, 

and  came  to  Calais,  where  they 

took  up  their  lodgings.     The 

second  day  after  they  had  been 

there,  the  king  of  England  sent 

them  his  answer  by  three  worthy 

knights,  who  told  them  plainly, 

that  the  king  had  not  with  him 

adequate  sums  of  money  to  pay 

all  their  expenses,  nor  what  they 

might  perhaps  demand  :  that  he 

had  brought  with  him  only  suf- 
ficient for  the  enterprise  he  had 
undertaken :  that,  however,  if 
they  thought  proper  to  accom- 
pany him,  and  partake  of  his 
good  and  bad  fortune,  should 
any  success  ensue,  they  should 

partake  of  it,  and  largely  ;  but   War  Waoons  ahd  Baooagx  Traim  ok  their  March, 
that  he  would  not  be  understood 
as   obliged   to   pay   them   any 
wages,  nor  anything  for  horses 

destroyed,  or  other  expenses  which  they  might  be  put  to ;  for  he 
had  brought  an  army  from  his  own  country  equal  to  the  businebs 
that  he  had  undertaken.  This  answer  was  not  very  agreeable  to 
these  lords,  nor  to  their  companions,  who  had  labored  hard,  and 
expended  their  all;  they  had  also  pawned  their  horses  and  armoi, 
having  sold  everything  superfluous  through  necessity.  Nevertheless, 
they  could  obtain  nothing  except  some  small  sums  lent  them  to 
carry  them  home  again.  However,  some  of  these  noblemen  chose 
to  remain  with  the  king  and  share  his  adventures.;  for  they  would 
have  been  blamed  if  they  had  gone  back  to  their  own  country  with- 
out having  done  anything. 

I  shall  now  point  out  the  manner  of  the  arrangement  of  the  king 
of  England's  irces,  which  he  brought  with  him  for  this  expedition. 
It  ought  hot  to  be  passed  oyer  in  silence,  for  so  large  an  army*  had 
never  left  England  before.  Prfevious  to  the  king's  embarking  for 
Prance,  he  sent  all  the  French  earls  and  barons,  his  prisoners,  into 
fifferent  parts  and  strong  castles  in  his  kingdom,  in  order  to  be  more 
jiider  command.  He  placed  the  king  of  France  in  the  Tower  of 
London,  which  is  very  large  and  strong,  and  situated  on  the  river 
Thames :  his  young  son  Philip  was  sent  thither  with  him :  but  they 
were  deprived  of  many  of  their  attendants,  curtailed  in  several  com. 
forts,  and  more  closelji  confined  than  before. 

Wtheii  he  was  ready  to  set  out,  he  summoned  all  those  who  had 
provided  themselves  with  everything  necessary  to  attend  him  in 
France,  to  advance  toward  Dover,  where  they  would  find  vessels  to 
cross  the  sea.  Each  man  got  himself  ready  as  fast  as  he  could ; 
there  was  not  knight,  squire,  or  man  of  honor,  from  the  age  of  twenty 


to  sixty  yeais,  that  did  not  ^o  ;  so  that  almost  all  the  carls,  batons, 
knights,  and  squires  of  the  realm  went  to  Dover,  except  those  whom 
the  king  and  his  council  had  ordered  to  remain  to  guard  his  castles, 
bailiwiciks,  mayoralties,  sea-ports,  havens,  and  marches.  When  al) 
were  collected  together  at  Dover,  and  the  vessels  ready,  the  king  or. 
dered  both  small  and  great  to  assemble  at  a  particular  place  out  of 
the  town,  where  he  distinctly  told  them,  that  his  intentions  were  tc 
pass  into  France,  and  never  to  return  until  he  should  have  put  an  end  to 
the  war,  and  obtained  an  honorable  and  efiicient  peace ;  that  he 
would  die  sooner  than  not  accomplish  this  object ;  and  that  if  there 
were  any  among  them  who  disapproved  of  what  he  had  said,  he 
desired  they  would  return  hotte;  They  all  approving,  embarked  on 
board  the  ships,  to  the  tiries  of  "  God  and  St.  George  !"  and  arrived 
at  Calais  two  days  before  the  feast  of  All-Saints,  1359. 


CHAPTER    CCVII. 

THE    Eme  OF  ENSLAND  LEAVES   CALAIS.      THE  OEDEIi   OF    HIS   AKMY  IX 
THEIR  MARCH  THEOUOH   PICAEDT   TOWARD   RHEIMS. 

When  the  king  of  England  was  arrived  at  Calais,  attended  by 
the  prince  of  Wales  and  three  other  sons,  namely,  Lionel  earl  o( 
Ulster,  John  earl  of  Richmond,  and  Edmund,  afterwards  earl  o) 
Cambridge,  the  youngest  of  the  four,  with  the  following  lords  acd 


From  Authorities  of  the  Fifteenth  Centui^v   EnEiaved  and  dennbea 
in  Grose's  Military  Antiquities. 


*  Or  so  wpU  ori1^re4-— f  40RD  Bbrnurs- 


theii-  attendants,  he  ordered  the  cavalry,  provision,  and  baggago, 
to  be  landed,  and  remained  there  four  days.  He  then  commanded 
every  man  to  get  ready;  for  he  was, desirous  of  marching  after  his 
cousin  the  duke  of  Lancaster. 

He  left  the  town  of  Calais  on  the  next  morning,  and  took  the  field 
with  the  largest  army  and  best  appointed  train  of  baggage-wagons, 
that  had  ever  quitted  England.  It  was  said,  there  were  upward  of  ■ 
six  thousand  carts  and  wagons,  which  had  all  been  brought  with  him. 
He  then  arranged  his  battalions:  they  were  so  richly  and  welU 
dressed  that  it  was  a  pleasure  to  look  at  them  :  he  nominated  his 
cousin  the  earl  of  March,  whom  he  much  loved,  his  constable. 

First  marched  five  h^idred  knights,  well  armed,  and  a  thousand 
archers,  in  the  van  of  the  king's  battalion,  which  was  composed  of 
three  thousand  raen-aUarms  and  five  thousand  archers ;  himself  and 
attendants  riding  among  them  in  close  order  after  the  constable.  In 
the  rear  of  the  king's  battalion,  was  the  immense  baggage  train, 
which  occupied  two  leagues  in  length :  it  consisted  of  upward  of  five 
thousand  carriages,  with  a  sufficiency  of  horses  to  carry  the  provisioi' 
for  the  army,  and  those  utensils  never  before  accustomed  to  be  car 
ried  after  an  army,  such  as  hand-mills  to  grind  their  com,  ovens  to 
bake  their  bread,  and  a  variety  of  other  necessary  articles.  Nexl 
marched  the  strong  battalion  of  the  prince  of  Wales :  he  was  accom- 
panied by  his  brothers :  it  was  composed  of  full  two  thousand  men 
at-arms,  most  excellently  mounted  and  richly  dressed..  Both  the 
men-at-arms  and  archers-  marched  in  close  order,  so  that  they  were 
ready  instantly  to  engage,  should  there  be  occasion.  On  their  marcii. 
they  did  not  leave  even  a  boy  behind  them  without  waiting  for  them 
so  that  they  could  not  well  advance  niore  than  four  leagues  a-day. 

In  this  state,  they  were  met  by  the  duke  of  Lancaster  with  thf 
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oreign  lords,  as  jas  been  before  related,  between  Calds'  and  the 
iibbey  of  Licques,*  in  a  liandsoine  plain.  There  were  also,  in  this 
army  of  the  king  of  England,  five  hundred  pioneers  with  spades  and 
[lick-axes,  to  level  the  roads,  and  cut  down  trees  and  hedges,  for  the 
more  easily  passing  of  the  carriages. 

I  wish  now  to  name  the  great  lords  of  England  who  crossed  the 
sea  with  the  king,  and  the  duke  of  Lancaster  his  cousin-german : 
First  then,  there  were  his  four  sons  already  named  ;  Henry  duke  of 
Lancaster ;  .fohn  earl  of  March,  constable  of  England  ;  the  earls  of 
Warwick  and  Suffolk,  marshals  of  England ;  the  earls  of  Hereford, 
Northampton,  Salisbury,  Stamford,  Oxford ;  the  bishops  of  Lincoln 
and  Durham  ;  the  lords  Percy,  Neville,'  Despenser,  Roos,  Manny, 
Reginald  Cobham,  Mowbray,  Delaware ;  sir  John  Chandos,  sir 
Richard  Pembridge,t  the  lord  Maine,  the  lord  Willoughby,  the  lord 
Felton,  the  lord  Basset,  the  lord  Charlton,}  the-  lord  Silvancier  ;t  sir 
James  Audley,  sir  Bartholomew  de  Burghersh,  the  lord  Sca'es,  sir 
Stephen'  Cossington,  sir  Hugh  Hastings,  sir  John  Lisle,  sir  Nosle 
Loring,  and  a  great  many  others  whom  I  cannot  recollect. 

These  lords  then  rode  on  in  the  same  order  I  mentioned  on  their 
quilting  Calais,  and  marched  through  Artois,  passing  by  Arras,  taking 
the  same  road  which  the  duke  of  Lancaster  had  done  before.  They, 
however,  could  not  find  any  provision  in  the  flat  countries,  for  every- 
thing had  been  carried  into  the  different  garrisons.  The  country 
had  been  so  pillaged  and  destroyed,  that  the  ground  had  not  been 
cultivated  for  the  last  three  yeai-s ;  and  there  was  such  distress  and 
famine  in  the  kingdom  of  France,  that  if  corn  and  oats  had  not  been 
sent  from  Hainault  and  the  Cambresis,  into  Artois,  Vermandois,  the 
bishopric  of  Laon,  and  Rheims,  must  have  died  with  hunger.  It  was 
upon  this  account,  that  the  king,  who  had  been  informed  of  the 
poverty  and  distress  in  France,  had  made  such  ample  provision  be. 
fore  he  quitted  England.  Each  lord  had  done  the  same  according 
to  his  rank,  except  in  the  articles  of  straw  and  oats,  and  for  that  they 
did  with  their  horses  as  well  as  they  could.  The  season,  however, 
WIS  very  rainy,  which  hurt  greatly  both  themselves  and  their  horses ; 
for  almost  every  day  and  night  it  rained  in'  torrents,  so  that  the  vin. 
tage  of  this  year  was  worth  nothing. 

The  king  continued  his  march,  by  short  journeys,  with  his  w  ole 
army,  until  he  came  near  Bapaume.§  I  must  notice  here  an  adven- 
ture which  befel  sir  Galahaut  de  Ribemmont,  a  very  gallant  and  expert 
knight  of  Picardy.  I  will  first  inform  you,  that  all  the  towns,  cities, 
and  castles,  near  the  road  that  the  king  of  England  was  following, 
were  Tvell  guarded;  for  each  town  in  Picardy  took  and  received 
knights  and  squires  into  their  pay.  The  count  de  St.  Pol  had  posted 
himself,  with  two  hundred  knights,  in  Arras ;  the  constable  of 
France  in  Amiens  ;  the  lord  de  Monsault  in  Corbie ;  sir  Odart  de 
Renty  and  sir  Enguerrant  de  Hedin  in  Bapaume  ;  sir  Baldwin  de 
Annequin,  captain  of  the  crosp-bowmen,  in  St.  Quentin  :  and  thus 
from  city  to  city,  for  it  was  well  known  to  all  that  the  king  of  Eng- 
I'lnd  was  marcing  to  lay  siege  to  the  city  of  Rheims.  It  happened, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Peronne  in  Vermandois  had  neither  captain 
nor  leader;  and  as  their  town  was  on  the  line  of  march  the  king 
was  taking,  and  the  English  very  near,  they  wore  not  at  their  ease. 
This  town'  is  situated  upon  the  river  Somme  ;  and  the  English  fol- 
lowed the  course  of  the  rivers  in  preference:  ihey  bethought  them- 
selves, therefore,  of  sir  Galahaut  de  Ribemmont,  who  was  not  at  that 
time  engaged  to  any  town,  and,  as  they  had  heard,  was  at  Tournay. 
They  sent  thither  to  him  most  courteous  le.  ters,  to  entreat  that  he 
would  come  to  assist  in  guarding  the  good  town  of  Peronne,  and 
Ining  as  many  companions  as  were  attached  to  him ;  that  they  would 
|)ay  him  every  day,  for  himself,  twenty  livres  ;  for  each  knight  under 
him,  ten  livres  ;  and  each  lance  having  three  horses,  seven  livres|| 
ii-day. 

Sir  Galahaut  was  always  eager  for  any  warlike  enterprise,  and, 
fmding  himself  thus  courteously  sought  after  by  his  neighbors  of 
Peronne,  readily  complied  with  their  request,  and  answered,  that  he 
would  set  out  and  be  with  them  the  day  after  the  morrow.  He  left 
Tournay  with  about  thirty  lances ;  but  his  numbers,  as  he  rode  on, 
increased.  He  sent  to  sir  Roger  de  Cologne,  to  meet  him  at  an  ap. 
pointed  place,  which  sir  Roger  did,  accompanied  by  nineteen  good 
companions,  so  that  sir  Galahaut  had  now  fifty  lances.  They  took 
lip  their  quarters  one  night,  in  their  way  to  Peronne,  within  two  short 
■  leagues  of  the  enemy,  at  a  village,  but  where 'they  found  no  one,  for 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  low  countries  had  fled  to  the  fortified  towns. 
On  the  next  morning,  they  were  to  have  got  into  Peronne,  as  they 
vv-cre  but  a  small  distance  from  it.  About  the  hour  of  midnight, 
when  supper  was  over,  after  they  had  posted  their  watch,  they  were 
chatting  and  jesting  about  feats  of  arms,  of  which  they  had  where, 
withal"  to  talk,  sir  Galahaut  said  :  "  We  shall  get  into  Peronne  very 
early  to-morrow  morning ;  but,  before  we  make  our  entry  there,  I 
would  propose  an  excursion  toward  the  flanks  of  our  enemies ;  for  1 
shall  he  much  mistaken,  if  there  will  not  be  some  of  them  who  will 

•  Licques— a  small  town  in  Picardy.  sovereignty  of  Ardres. 

t  Sir  Hiclmrd  Pembridge  is  buried  in  Hereford  cathedral.  See  Cough's  Sepulchral 
Monuments. 

t  In  my  MSS.  it  is  CorCantim  and  Silvancier.  Barnes  says,  there  was  lord  John 
Charlton,  who  was  chamberlain  to  the  kinij ;  but  who  Silvaucier  is.  I  cannot  find  out. 
l.onl  Jjcmers  repeats  the  word,  and  calls  the  first  lord  Grabalton. 

§  Bapaume— a  strong  town  in  Artois,  diocese  of  \rras. 

II  All  my  copies,  MS.  as  well  as  prinud.  Myevrgfr.-nc'-iny;  but  as  DenysSauvase 
has  altered  it  to  senen,  luid'  says  that  other  authors  say  seven,  and  particularly  as  La 
">w.ix  mark»  it  clearly  ra.. "  have  therkfore  followed  it 


set  out  early  in  hopes  of  gaining  honor  or  "booty  by  pillaging  the 
country;  and  we  may  perchance  meet  with  them,  and  make  them 
pay  our  score.  His  companions  immediately  agreed  to  this  proposal, 
kept  it  secret  among  themselves,  and  were  ready  with  their  horses 
saddled  at  break  of  day.  They  took  the  field  in  good  order,  and, 
leaving  the  road  which  led  to  Peronne,  skirted  the  woods  to  see  if 
they  could  meet  with  any  one  :  they  arrived  at  a  village,  the  inhabiu 
ants  of  which  had  fortified  the  church :  sir  Galahaut  dismounted  at 
this  place,  where  there  was  Wine,  with  bread  and  meat  in  plenty, 
which  were  offered  to  them  by  those  within.  While  they  were  at 
this  place,  sir  Galahaut  called  to  him  two  of  his  squires,  one  of  whom 
was  Bridoul  de  Tallonne,  and  said  to  them :  "  Ride  forward,  and 
examine  the  counliy  round,  to  see  if  you  can  perceive  any  one :  and, 
if  you  find  nothing,  return  here  to  us ;  we  will  wait  for  you."  The 
two  squires  set  off,  mounted  on  good  horses,  and  made  for  a  wood 
which  was  about  half  a  French  league  distant. 

The  same  morning,  sir  ReginaJd  de  Boullant,  a  German  knight 
belonging  to  the  duke  of  Lancaster's  division,  had  rode  forth  since 
daybreak,  and,  having  made  a  large  circuit  without  seeing  any  one. 
had  halted  at  that  spot.  The  two  squires,  being  come  thither,  imag. 
ined  they  might  be  some  persons  of  the  country,  who  had  placed 
themselves  there  in  ambuscade,  and  rode  so  near  that  each  party  saw 
the  other.  The  two  Frenchmen,  therefore,  consulted  together,  and 
said,  "  If  they  be  Germans,  we  must  pretend  we  belong  to  them  :  if 
they  be  of  this  part  of  the  country,  we  will  tell  them  who  we  are." 
When  they  were  so  near  each  other  that  they  could  speak,  the  two 
squires  soon  perceived,  by  their  uniforms,  that  they  were  Germans 
and  their  enemies.  Sir  Reginald  de  Boullant  spoke  to  them  in 
German,  and  inquired  whose  soldiers  they  were.  Bridoul  de  Tal- 
lonne, who  well  understood  that  language,  answered,  "  We  belong 
to  sir  Bartholomew  Burghersh."  "And  where  is  sir  Bartholomew  V 
"He  is,"  replied  he,  "  in  that  village."  "  For  what  reason  has  he 
stopped  thcTe  ?"  "  Sir,  because  he  has  sent  us  forward,  to  see  it 
we  can  find  anything  to  forage  in  this  part  of  the  country."  "By 
my  faith,  there  is  not,"  answered  sir  Reginald ;  "  for  I  have  been  all 
over  it,  and  have  not  been  able  to  pick  up  anything.  Return  to  him, 
and  tell  him  to  advance,  and  we  will  ride  together  as  far  as  St. 
Quentin,  and  see  if  we  cannot  find  out  a  better  country,  or  some 
good  adventure."  "Ar>d  who  are  you  ?"  demanded  the  squire.  "  I 
am  called  Reginald  de  Boullant,"  answered  the  knight,  "  aiid  say  so 
to  sir  Bartholomew."  Upon  this  the  two  squires  turned  about,  and 
went  to  the  village  where  they  had  left  their  master.  As  soon  as  sir 
Galahaut  saw  them,  he  asked,  "  What  news  ?  have  you  found  or 
seen  anything  ?"  "  Yes,  sir,  enough,  in  conscience :  beyond  this 
wood  is  sir  Reginald  de  Boullant,  with  about  thirty  more :  he  has 
been  riding  about  this  neighborhood  all  this  morning,  and  desires 
much  to  have  your  company  to  ride  further  forward  toward  St. 
Quentin."  "  How,"  replied  sir  Galahaut,  "  what  are  you  saying  7 
sir  Reginald  de  Boullant  is  a  German  knight,  and  in  the  service  of 
England."  "All  this  we  know  well,"  answered  the  squire.  "  Then 
how  could  you  get  away  from  him  ?"  "  Sir,"  said  Bridoul,  "  I  will 
tell  ybii."  He  then  related  to  him  all  that  conversation  which  has 
just  been  mentioned. 

When  sir  Galahaut  heard  what  had  passed,  he  was  for  a  moment 
thoughtful,  and  then  asked  the  opinions  of  sir  Roger  de  Cologne  and  ■ 
some  other  knights  present,  what  was  best  to  be  done.  The  knights 
'answered,  "  Sir,  you  are  seeking  for  adventures,  and,  when  they  fall 
into  your  mouth,  take  advantage  of  them,  for  by  all  means,  allowed 
by  the  laws  ot  arms,  every  man  ought  to  molest  his  enemy."  To 
this  advice  sir  Galahaut  cheerfully  assented,  for  he  was  very  desirous 
of  meeting  the  Germans.  He  ordered  his  steed  to  be  got  ready,  and 
put  on  his  helmet  with  the  visor  down,  that  he  rtiight  not  be  known : 
the  rest  did  the  same.  They  quitted  the  village,  and,  getting  into 
the  fields,  rode  to  the  right  for  the  wood,  where  sir  Reginald  was 
waiting  for  them.  They  might  be  about  seventy  men-at-arms,  and 
sir  Reginald  had  but  thirty.  As  soon  as  sir  Reginald  perceived  them 
advancing,  he. collected  his  men  together  in  a  very  orderly  manner, 
and  thus  left  his  ambuscade,  with  his  pennon  displayed  before  him, 
and  marched  with  a  gentle  pace  to  meet  the  French,  whom  he  be. 
lieved  to  be  English.  When  he  was  come  up  with  them,  he  raised 
his  visor,  and  saluted  sir  Galahaut,  by  the  name  of  sir  Bartholomew 
Burghersh.  Sir  Galahaut  kept  his  face  covered,  and  replied  in  a  low 
voice,  adding,  "  Come,  come,  let  us  ride  on."  Upon  which,  his 
people  drew  off  on  one  side,  and  the  Germans  on  the  other.  When 
sir  Reginald  de  Boullant  noticed  his  manner,  and  that  sir  Galahaut 
was  eyeing  him  askance  without  saying  a  word,  soiiie  doubts  entered 
his  mind.  He  had  not  rode  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  he  stopped 
short,  under  his  banner,  in  the  midst  of  his  people,  and  said  aloud : 
"  I  have  some  suspicions,  sir  knight,  that  you  are  not  sir  Bartholomew 
de  Burghersh ;  for  I  am  well  acquainted  with  sir  Bartholomew,  and 
hitherto  I  have  not  seen  your  face  ;  therefore,  you  nmst  tell  me  your 
real  name,  before  I  ride  any  farther  in  your  company."  At  these 
words,  sir  Galahaut  raised  his  visor,  and  advanced  toward  the  knight, 
in  order  to  seize  the.reins  of  his  horse,  crying  out,  "  Our  Lady  of 
Ribemmont '."  which  was  echoed  by  sir  Roger  de  Cologne,  crying, 
"  Cologne  to  the  rescue ! ' 

Sir  Reginald,  perceiving  his  mistake,  was  not  much  frightened 
but  laying  his  hand  quickly  on  his  sword  of  war,  which  he  wore  by 
his  side,  that  was  both  stiff  «nd  strong,  drew  it  out  of  the  scabbard 
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snd,  as  sir  Galahaiit  advanced  to  take  the  bridle,  sir  Reginald  gave 
him  so  furious,  a  stroke  with  this  sword,  that  it -penetrated  the  armor, 
fiiij  passed  through  his  body.  Having^-drawn  it  back  again,  he  stuck 
spurs  in  his  horse,  and  left  sir  Galahaut  grievously  wounded. 

The  companions  of  sir  Galahaut,  perceiving  their  master  and  cap- 
lain  in  such  a  condition,  were  like  madmen  :  they  threw  themselves 
up,  and  attacked  the  party  of  sir  Reginald  most  fiercely,  when  some  of 
ihem  were  unhorsed.  As  for  sir  Reginald  himself,  he  had  no  sooner 
.■struck  sir  Galahaut,  than,  clap- 
ping spurs  to  his  horse,  he  had 
galloped  off.  Some  of  sir  Gal. 
ahaut's  squires  pursued  him, 
while  others  were  engaged" 
with  the  Germans,  with  the  in. 
tention  of  being  fully  revenged: 
but  sir  Reginald,  who  was  a 
bold  and  accomplished  knight, 
was  not  much  alarmed :  how- 
ever, when  he  found  himself  so 
closely  pursued,  that  it  was  pro- 
per to  turn  about  or  be  dis- 
graced, he  wheeled  round,  and 
struck  the  nearest  so  violently 
with  his  strong  sword,  that  he 
had  not  any  desire  to  follow 
him  further;  thus,  as  he  was 
riding  off,  he  beat  down  and 
severely  wounded  three ;  and 
had  he  had  a  sharp  battle-axe 
in  his  hand,  every  one  of  his 
strokes  would  have  killed  a 
man.  In  this  manner  did  the 
knight  escape  from  the  French, 
without  receiving  the  smallest 
wound,  which  his  enemies,  as 
well  as  all  those  who  heard  of 
it,  considered  as  a  most  gal-  , 
laiit  act :  but  it  fared  otherwise 
with  his  .people,  as  they  were 
almost  all  killed  br  made  pris- 
ituers,  scarcely  any  escaping. 
They  placed  sir  Galahaut  de 
iiibeinmont,  who  was  very  se- 
verely wounded,  on  a  litter, 
and  carried  him  to  Peronne  to 
a  physician.  He  was  never 
perfectly  cured  of  this  wound; 
for  he  was  a  knight  of  such 
courage  that,  he  would  not  al- 
low it  time  to  heal,  so  that  he  died  shortly  afterwards. 

We  will  now  return  to  the  king  of  England,  and  relate  how  he 
■aid  siege  to  the  city  and  castle  of  Rheims. 


Burghersh,  in  riding  toward  St.  Quentin,  accidentally  met  the 
governor  of  that  place,  sir  Baldwin  d'Annequin,  when  both  riders 
and  horses  met  together :  (here  was  great  confusion,  and  many  wero 
unhorsed  on  each  side ;  but  in  the  end  the  English  gained  the  field 
and  sir  Baldwind'Annequin  was  captured  by  sir  Bartholomew  Burg 
hersh,  to  whom  he  had  been  before  a  prisoner  at  the  battle  o' 
Poitiers. 
The  English  returned  to  the  king,  who  that  day  was  lodged  ii 


Rhbihs.   The  Cathedral  and  patt  of  the  old  town,  aa  it  appeared  during  the  Siege.    Designed  from  Original  iketches 


the  abbey  of  Femy,*  where  they  found  great  plenty  of  provisioiui 
for  themselves  and  horses ;  they  then  passed  on,  and  continued  thcii 
march  without  any  hindrance,  so  that  they  arrived  in  die  environs 
of  Rheims. 


CHAPTER  CCVIII. 

rilE  KDSO  OF  ENGLAND  LAYS  SIEGE  TO  THE  CITY  OF  RHEIMS,  AND  TO  THE 
CASTLE  OF  CHAKGNY.  THE  V/AR  KEOOMMENCES  BETWEEN  THE  DUKE 
OF  NORMANDY  AND  ^HE  KING  OF  NAVARRE. 

The  English  continued  their  march,  until  they  had  passed  through 
Artois,.  the  low  country  of  which  they  found  in  great  poverty  and 
distress  for  provisions,  and  had  entered  Cambresis,  where  all  things 
wore  in  greater  abundance  :  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains  had  not 
(parried  their  provisions  into  any  fortresses,  thinking  themselves  secure 
from  the  English,  as  forming  a  dependence  of  the  empire ;  but  the 
king  of  England  did  not  consider  them  in  that  light,  nor  look  upon 
Cambresis  as  part  of  the  empire. 

The  king  took  up  his  quarters  in  the  town  of  Beaurevoir  in  Cam- 
bresis, encamping  his  army  in  the  neighborhood,  where  they  halted 
four  days  to  refresh  themselves  and  horses,  and  from  whence  they 
overran  the  greater  part  of  the  country  of  Cambresis.  The  bishop, 
Peter  of  Cambray,  and  the  councils  of  the  lords  of  the  country  and 
the  principal  towns,  sent  divers  messengers,  under  a  passport,  to 
inquire  the  grounds  of  the  war.  They  received  for  answer,  that 
»ome  time  ago  they  had  contracted  alliances  with  the  French,  had 
aided  them  much,  had  supported  them  in  their  towns  and  fortressc:-, 
and  had  before  made  part  In  the  war  as  enemies :  that  these  were 
the  reasons  why  the  war  was  earned  on  in  their  country :  nor  could 
thej  get  any  other  answer.  The  Cambresians  were  therefore  obliged 
10  put  up  with  their  losses  and  grievances  as  well  as  they  could. 
The  king  continued  his  route  through  Cambresis,  and  entered 
Tierache;*  but  his  people  overran  the  country 'to  the  right  and  left, 
and  took  provisions  wherever  they  could  lay  hands  on  them.  It 
chanced,  that  in  one   of  these   foraging   parties  sir  Bartholomew 

•  Tierache— a  fertile  country  in  Picardy,  watered  by  the  Oise  and  tho  Serre,  to  the 
■Teetof^harnpagne,  and  so"<li  of  [jainaiilt. 


The  king's  quarters  were  at  St.  Waal  beyond  Rheims,  and  the 
prince  of  Wales's  at  St.  Thierry,t  where  they  held  their  courts. 
The  duke  of  Lancaster,  after  them,  kept  the  greatest  household. 
The  counts,  barons,  and  knights,  were  quartered  in  the  neighboring 
villages  to  Rheims,  so  that  they  were  not  very  comfortable,  nor  had 
they  weather  to  please  them ;  for  they  had  arrived  there  in  the  depth 
of  winter,  about  St.  Andrew's  day,  when  it  was  very  rainy :  their 
horses  were  badly  housed,  hardly  treated,  and  ill  fed,  as  the  whole 
country  was  so  destroyed,  by  having  been  for  two  or  three  years 
before  the  theatre  of  war,  that  no  one  had  tilled  or  sowed  the  ground. 
There  was  such  scarcity  of  corn  of  all  sorts,  many  were  forced  to 
seek  forage  ten  or  twelve  leagues  off.  These  parties  met  frequently 
with  the  garrisons  of  the  neighboring  fortresses :  sharp  skirmishes 
ensued  between  them :  sometimes  the  English  lost,  at  others  were 
victorious. 

Sir  John  deCraon,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  the  count  de  Porcien, 
sir- Hugh  de  Porcien  his  brother,  the  lord  de  la  Bone,  the  lord  de 
Canency,  the  lord  Dannore,  the  lord  de  Lore,  were  governors  and 
captains  of  the  town  at  the  time  the  king  of  England  besieged  it. 
Many  other  barons,  knights  and  squires  of  the  district  of  Rheims 
were  also  there,  who  exerted  themselves  so  much  that  the  town  suf- 

n  r  -i"]  T  *"■  ^^^^^^  ''™'"  *«  ^i«g«  =  ''esides,  it  was  strong,' 
well  fortified,  and  as  well  defended.  The  king  of  England  was  nol 
desirous  of  storming  it,  lest  his  army  might  suffer  too  much  from 
wounds  or  fatigue;  he  remained,  therefore,  before  it,  from  St.  An. 
drcw's  day  to  the  beginning  of  Lent.  Detachments  from  his  army, 
however,  scoured  the  country  in  search  of  adventures.  Some  of 
them  went  over  the  whole  country  of  Rhetel,  as  far  as  Warq.t  to 
iVIaisieres,§  Donchery,||  and  Mouson:ir  they  quartered  themselves 


t  St  ™7.rrv^^  in  Carabre,,s.  on  the  bordei,  of  Hainaull. 
I  w  V?      ""  "'  n^* '"  Champagne,  diocese  of  Rheims. 

t  Warq-les-Ma,sons-a  village  of  Champagne,  election  of  Rhetel. 
i  Mezieres-astrong  city  of  Champagne,  diocese  of  Rheims.  election  of  RI.eteL 
I  Dcmchery-a  town  of  Champagne,  on  th«  M.„=.  H,„„.„  „r™  .r!.''',™i 
Rliett!<. 


Champagne,  on  the  Meuse.  diocese  ofRhti™.  electim  a] 


If  M„.nun-n  town  of  Champagne,  diocese  of  Rhsims 
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■n  the  country  for  three  or  four  days ;  and  after  having  pillaged  it 
•-Ithout  let  or  hindrance,  they  returned  again  to  their  army. 

During  the  time  that  the  king  of  England  was  before  Rheima,  sir 
fiustace  d'Ambreticourt  had  taken  the  good  town  of  Achery-aur- 
Aine  ;*  in  which  he  had  found  a  great  quantity  of  provisions,  and, 
in  particular,  upward  of  three  thousand  butts  of  wine.  He  sent  a 
large  portion  of  it  to  the  king  of  England  and  his  sons,  for  which 
they  jvere  very  thankful. 

While  this  siege  lasted,  many  knights  left  it,  to  seek  what  good 
,  fortune  they  might  find.  Among  others,  sir  .lohn  Chandos,  sir  James 
Audley,  the  lord  of  Mucident,  sir  Richard  de  Ponfchardon,  with  their 
companies,  advanced  so  near  to  Chalons  in  Champagne,  that  they 
came  to  Chargny-en-Dornois,t  where  there  was  a  very  handsome 
and  strong  castle.  Having  carefully  examined  it,  they  were  very 
desirous  of  gaining  this  castle,  and  directly  made  an  assault  on  it. 
Within  it  were  two  good  and  valiant  knights  as  governors :  the  name 
of  one  was  sir  John  de  Caples,  who  bore  for  arms  a  cross  anchored 
sable  on  a  shield  or. 

The  attack  was  sharp  and  long :  the  two  knights  and  their  garrison 
defended  themselves  well :  and  it  behoved  them  so  to  do,  for  they 
were  assaulted  very  roughly.  The  lord  of  Mucident,  who  was  a 
powerful  and  rich  lord  in  Gascony,  advanced  so  forward  at  this  at- 
tack, that  he  received  a  severe  blow  from  a  stone  on  his  helmet, 
through  which  it  found  a  passage  to  his  head :  he  was  so  badly 
wounded,  that  he  cou'd  not  be  carried  away,  but  died  in  the  arms 
of  his  people.  The  other  barons  and  kniglits  were  so  enraged  at  the 
death  of  the  lord  of  Mucident,  they  swore  they  would  never  quit  the 
place  until  they  had  conquered  the  castle,  and  all  that  were  in  it. 
They  renewed  the  assault  with  double  vigor :  many  gallant  deeds 
were  performed  :  for  the  Gascons,  being  irritated  by  the  loss  of  their 
lord,  rushed  into  the  ditches,  close  to  the  walla  of  the  castle,  without 
sparing  themselves,  and,  placing  their  shields  over  their  heads,  climbed 
up  them  :  the  archers,  in  the  meantime,  kept  such  a  continual  volley 
of  arrows,  that  no  one  dared  to  appear.  The  castle  was  so  briskly 
assaulted,  that  it  was  won,  but  it  cost  them  dear.  When  the  English 
were  masters  of  it,  they  made  the  two  knights  prisoners  who  h4d  so 
valiantly  defended  it,  and  some  other  squires  and  gentlemen :  the 
rest  of  the  garrison  they  put  to  the  sword.  They  destroyed  much 
of  the  castle  of  Chargny,  because  they  did  not  wish  to  keep  it,  and 
returned  to  the  king  and  his  barons,  to  relate  what  they  had  performed. 

During  the  time  they  were  before  Rheims,  great  animosities  and 
hatred  arose  between  the  king  of  Navarre  and  the  duke  of  Normajidy. 
I  am  not  perfectly  well  informed  of  the  real  cause, t  but  so  it  was, 
for  the  king  of  Navarre  quitted  Paris  suddenly,  and  went  to  Mantes. 
sur.Seinc,  from  whence  he  sent  his  challenge  to  the  duke  and  his 
brothers.  Many  a  baron  was  much  surprised  at  this,  and  wondered 
for  what  cause  the  war  was  to  be  renewed.  However,  a  aquire 
from  Brussels,  whose  name  was  Waustre  Ostrate,  under  pretence  of 
this  war  took  the  strong  castle  of  Roulleboise  upon  the  Seine,  a  short 
league  from  Mantes,  which  was  afterwards  a  great  annoyance  to  the 
Parisians  and  all  the  neighborhood. 

While  the  king  of  England  was  besieging  Rheims,  with  his  whole 
army,  it  happened  that  the  lord  Gomegines,  who  had  returned  to  the 
queen  in  England,  at  the  time  the  king  of  England  had  sent  all 
strangers  out  of  Calais,  as  had  been  before  related,  repassed  the  sea, 
and  with  him  some  squires  of  Gascony  and  England,  who  accompa- 
nied him  into  Hainault,  intending  to  join  the  army  before  Rheims. 
The  young  lord  of  Gomegines,  being  eager  to  advance  himself,  col- 
lected some  men  together  on  his  return  to  Hainault.  Many  men-at- 
anns  joined  him,  and  served  under  his  pennon.  When  they  were 
all  assembled,  they  might  amount  to  about  three  hundred.  They 
set  out  from'Maubeuge,§  where  they  had  been  mustered,  and  came 
to  Avesnes,||  which  they  passed  through,  and  then  to  Trelon.lT 

The  lord  of  Roye,  at  this  period,  was  in  garrison  at  Roye*»  in 
Tierache :  there  were  a  great  many  companions  with  him,  as  well 
knights  as  squires ;  and  he  had  been  informed,  by  the  spies  he  kept 
in  pay  on  the  borders  of  Hainault,  of  the  lord  of  Gomegines  having 
collected  a  body  of  forces,  which  he  was  marching  to  the  assistance 
of  the  king  of-  England  before  Rheims,  and  that  he  and  his  troops 
must  pass  through  Tierache.  As  soon  as  the  lord  of  Rnye  had  as- 
certained the  truth  of  this  intelligence,  he  communicated  it  secretly 
to  all  his  fellow-soldiers  in  the  neighborhood,  and  particularly  to  the 
lord  Roliert,  canon  de  Robersart,-whQ  at  that  timcmanaged  the  estates 
of  the  young  eari  de  Courcy,  and  resided  in  the  castle  of  Marle.tt 
When  the  canon  heard  it,  he  was  not  slow  in  obeying  the  summons, 
but  came  to  the  lord  of  Roye  with  full  forty  lances.  The  lord  of 
Roye  was  chosen  chief  of  this  expedition,  as  indeed  he  had  reason 
to  expect,  for  he  was  a  powerful  baron  in  Picardy,  and  for  the  times 


*  Achery— a  town  in  Picnrdy,  on  the  Oise,  diocese  of  Laon.  Tlie  river  Airje  falh  into 
me  Oisc  nenr  Compiegne. 

t  Dormois— a  country  of  Champagne,  diocese  of  Rheims. 

t  Probjildy  occasioned  by  the  Iting  of  Navarre's  treasonable  designs  being  discovered. 
Sse  Villa  ret's  Hist,  of  France,  pp.  216,  &c.  It  is  saiil  Ibere,  tlial  tlie  castle  of  Roulle- 
J^'i-^e  wnn  taken  by  one  of  the  king  of  Navorre's  captains. 

5  A  strong  town  in  I-laiiianlt,  on  the  Sambre,  diocese  of  Oambray. 

Ij  Avesties— a  strung  town  in  Hainault,  diocese  of  Cambtay. 

11  Trelon— :i  village  in  Flanders,  near  Avesnes. 

**  [toyp— a  strong  town  in  Picardy.  i\Iy  printed  copies  have  it  Ray,  two  MSS.  Ko/. 
ane  Rosoy. 

tt  Marie— a  town  in  Picardy,  diocese  of  Laon. 


was  a  good  man,  and  a  gallant  soldier,  much  renowned,  and  well 
spoken  of  in  various  places. 

These  French  men-at-arms,  who  might  amount  to  three  hundred, 
posted  themselves  in  ambuscade,  on  the  road  the  lord  of  Gomegines 
and  his  troops  must  necessarily  pass,  who  was  quite  ignorant  of  thei: 
intentions,  and  who  thought  to  continue  his  march  unmolested ;  ht 
entered,  therefore,  Tierache,  and  taking  the  road  to  Rheims,  cami 
very  early  in  the  morning  to  a  village  called  Habergny,*  where  thej 
determined  to  halt  for  a  short  time  to  refresh  themselves  and  horaes 
and  then  to  continue  their  route  without  any  more  delay.  Thej 
dismounted  in  this  village,  and  began  to  make  preparations  for  feed 
ing  their  horses.  While  his  companions  were  thus  employed,  tht 
lord  of  Gomegines,  who  was  then  young  and  wilful,  said,  he  would 
ride  out  of  the  village  to  see  if  he  could  not  meet  with  something 
better  to  forage.  He  called  to  him  five  or  six  of  his  companions, 
and  Christopher  de  Murt  his  squire,  who  bore  his  "pennon :  they 
quitted  the  village  furiously,  but  without  any  order  or  regularity. 

It  happened  that  the  French  knights  and  their  troops  were  in  am- 
buscade near  this  village :  they  had  followed  them  the  preceding  day 
and  night,  in  order  that  they  might  combat  them  with  more  certainty ; 
and,  if  a  proper  opportunity  had  not  offered  itself  in  the  plain,  they 
intended  to  have  entered  the  village,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking 
them ;  but  the  lord  of  Gomegines  fell  into  their  hands.  When  the 
French  lords  perceived  the  lord  of  Gomegines  and  his  company  ad 
vancing  on  this  secret  excursion,  they  were  at  first  surprised,  and 
could  not  conceive  who  they  might  be.  They  sent  two  scouts  on 
the  look-out,  who  brought  back  word  that  they  were  enemies.  This 
news  was  no  sooner  heard  than  they  quitted  their  ambuscade,  each 
crrying  out,  "  Roye,  for  the  lord  of  Roye  !"  The  knij^hts  advanced 
before  the  lord  of  Roye,  who  had  his  banner  displayed  in  front 
There  were  sir  Flamen  de  Roye  his  cousin,  sir  Lewis  de  liobersart. 
the  canon  de  Robersart  his  brother,  who  was  a  squire,  sir  Tristrair 
de  Bonne-roye,  and  others,  each  armed  according  to  his  condition 
with  their  swords  hanging  to  their  wrists,  and  their  spears  couched, 
toward  their  enemies,  crying  oiu,  "  Roye,  for  the  lord  of  Roye  '." 

When  the  lord  of  Gomegines  perceived  the  ambuscade  he  hac 
fallen  Into,  he  was  much  astonished  ;  but  he  determined  to  stand  hi6 
ground,  and  wait  his  enemies,  for  both  himself  and  followers  dis. 
dained  to  fly :  they  couched  their  spears,  and  formed  themselves  in 
order  of  battle.  The  French,  being  well  mounted,  chafged  these 
English  and  Gascons,  who  were  not  very  numerous ;  and,  at  the  first 
charge,  the  k;rd  of  Gomegines  was  run  through  with  a  spear,  and 
had  not  afterwards  an  opportunity,  from  the  situation  of  the  place, 
to  remount  his  horse.  '  His  people  fought  valiantly,  and  many  gallant 
deeds  were  done ;  but  in  the  end  the  lord  of  Gomegines  could  not 
hold  out :  he  was  therefore  made  prisoner,  on  his  parole.  Two  of 
his  squires  had  fought  valiantly,  but  were  forced  to  yield,  or  they 
would  have  been  slain,  as  well  as  Christopher  de  Mur,  a  valiant 
squire,  who  bote  tlie  pennon  of  the  lord  of  Gouiegines.  To  make 
an  end  of  this  affair,  all  those  of  the  Gomegine  party  were  either 
slain  or  made  prisoners,  except  the  va'ets,  who  being  well  mounted, 
saved  themselves  by  flight.  No  pursuit  was  made  after  them,  morf. 
weighty  considerations  occupying  their  enemies. 


CHAPTER    CCIX. 

THE  LORD  OF  KOYE  AND  HIS  COMPANY  DEFEAT  THE  REMAINDER  OF  'i'Hi 
TROOPS  OF  THE  LORD  OF  G0MEI5INES.  THE  CASTLE  OP  COMMERCvt 
SURRENDERS  TO  THE  ENGLISH. 

The  knights  who  had  taken  the  lord  of  Gomegines,  and  overthrown 
all  those  who  had  followed  him  out  of  the  village,  did  not  wish  to  lose 
time,  but,  putting  spurs  to  their  horses,  galloped  into  the  above-men- 
tioned  village,  calling  out,  "  Roye,  for  the  lord  of  Roye  !"'  Those 
who  were  there  were  much  alarmed  at  this  cry,  and  surprised  to  find 
their  enemies  so  near  them,  as  they  w  ere  chiefly  disarmed  and  scat- 
tered about,  so  that  they  could  not  rally  nor  collect  together.  The 
French  made  prisoners  of  them  at  their  pleasure,  in  houses,  barns, 
and  ovens :  and  the  canon  de  Robersart  had  many  who  surrendered 
themselves  to  him,  because  his  banners  were  better  known  than  those 
of  the  others.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  some  of  them  retreated  to  a 
small  fortified  house,  surrounded  by  a  moat,  which  is  situate  in  this 
village  of  Harcigny,  and  consulted  among  themselves  whether  to 
defend  it  until  the  king  of  England,  who  was  before  Rheims,  miglil 
hear  of  their  disaster  (for  the  mansion  could  very  soon  be  made  stron;; 
enough  to  enable  them  to  hold  out,)  when  they  thought,  that  as  soon 
as  he  should  know  of  their  situation,  he  would  without  doubt  send 
forces  to  relieve  them.  While  they  were  thus  debating,  the  lord,  of 
Roye  and  his  companions  came  before  it,  and  said  to  them :  "  Listen, 
gentlemen ;  if  you  force  us  to  make  the  slightest  attack,  we  will  iiol 
suflTer  any  one  of  you  to  escape  death ;  for,  if  we  begin,  we  will  con 
tinue  the  attack  until  we  take  it."  These  and  such-like  words  threw 
them  into  confusion,  and  even  the  boldest  were  alarmed  :  they  siir. 
rendered,  therefore,  on  having  their  lives  spared.     They  were  al! 

*  Habergny.    Hiinies  calls  it  Harcigny,  which  is  a  village  in  Picurdy,  diocese  of  Laoo 

llabergny  is  not  in  the  Gazetteer. 
1  Barnes  makes  him  nn  Englishman,  of  the  name  of  Moor,  but  1  see  no  cniifo  for  it 
\  comniercy  is  not  in  the  Gazetteer,    names  rails  it  Oormirv,  wliinh  is  a  town  n 

Champagne,  diocese  of  Rheims. 
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made  priaonera,  and  sent  to  the  castle  of  Coucy,  and  the  other  gar. 
risons  from  whence  the  French  had  marched.  TBiis  disaster  happened 
to  the  lord  of  Gomegines  and  his  party  about  Christmas,  1359.  When 
the  king  of  England  was  informed  of  it,  he  was  mightily  enraged  ; 
but  he  could  not  amend  it. 

We  will  now  return  to  the  siege  of  Rheims,  and  speak  of  an  ad- 
venture which  happened  to  sir  Bartholomew  Burghersh,  who  had 
laid  siege  to  the  town  and  castle  of  Cormicy,  in  which  was  a  knight 
of  Champagne,  whose  name  was  sir  Henry  de  Vaulx ;  he  wore  black 
armor,  and  iore  for  arms  five  almonds  argent  on  a  field  sable :  his 
war-cry  was  "  Viane."* 

During  this  siege  of  Rheims,  the  earls,  barons,  and  great  lords 
were  quartered  in  the  neighborhood,  as  you  have  before  heard,  in 
order  to  prevent  any  provision  being  carried  into  that  city.  Among 
them  was  sir  Bartholomew  Burghersh,  a  great  baron  of  England  :  he 
and  his  suite,"  with  his  company  of  archers  'and  men-at-arms,  were 
lodged  near  Cormicy,  where  there  is  a  handsome  castle  belonging  to 
the  archbishop  of  Rheims,  who  had  put  into  it  the  knight  before- 
mentioned,  with  many  good  companions,  to  guard  it  against  their 
enemies.  They  were  far  from  fearing  any  attack ;  for  the  castle 
had  a  large  square  tower,  whose  walls  were  very  thick,  and  it  was 
\/ell  furnished  with  arms  of  defence. 

When  air  Bartholomew  had  surrounded  this  castle,  and,  by  well 
reconnoitering  its  strength,  found  he  could  not  take  it  by  assault,  he 
ordered  a  number  of  miners,  whom  he  had- with  him  in  his  pay,  to 
get  themselves  ready  and  do  their  duty  in  undermining  the  fortress, 
when  he  would  reward  them  handsomely:  upon  which  they  replied, 
they  would  cheerfully  undertake  it.  The  miners  immediately  broke 
ground,  and,  having  lodged  themselves  in  their  mine,  worked  night 
and  day  :  insomuch  that  they  advanced  far  under  the  great  tower ; 
and,  as  they  pusTfied  forward,  they  propped  up  the  work,  that  those 
within  knew  nothing  of  it.  When  they  had  thus  completed  their 
mine  so  that  they  could  throw  down  the  tower  when  they  chose, 
they  came  to  sir  Bartholomew  Burghersh,  and  said  to  him :  "  Sir, 
vre  have  canied  our  works  so  far  that  thi?  tower,  great  as  it  is,  shall 
be  thrown  down  whenever  you  please."  "  It  is  well,"  replied  sir 
Bartholomew,  "  but  do  nothing  more  without  my  orders :"  to  which 
they  willingly  consented.  The  knight  immediately  mounted  his 
steed;  and  taking  John  de  Guistellest  with  him,  who  was  one  of 
his  companions,  they  advanced  to  the  castle,  and  sir  Bartholomew 
innde  a  signal  that  he  wished  to  have  a  parley  with  those  within. 
Upon  this,  sir  Henry  came  forward  on  the  battlements,  and  demanded 
what  he  wanted.  "  I  want  you  to  surrender,"  replied  sir  Bartholo- 
mew, "  or  you  will  all  infallibly  be  destroyed."'  "  By  what  means  ?" 
answered  the  French  knight,  who  began  to  laugh  ;  "  we  are  per- 
fectly well  supplied  with  everything ;  and  you  wish  us  thiis  simply 
to  suirender:  certainly  it  shalf  not  be  to-day,"  added  sir  Henry. 
"Certainly,"  said  the  English  knight,  "if  you  were  truly  informed 
what  your  situation  Is,  you  would  surrender  instantly,  without  more 
words."  "  Why,  what  is  our  situation  ?"  demanded  sir  Henry. 
"If  you  will  come  out,  upon  my  assurance  of  your  safety,  I  will 
show  you,"  replied  sir  Bartholomew.  Sir  ilenry  accepted  the  con- 
dition, and  came  out  of  the  fortress,  witn  only  three  others,  to  sir 
Bartholomew  and  John  de  Guistelles,  who  immediately  conducted 
them  to  the  mine,  and  showed  them  that  the  great  tower  was  only 
supported  on  props  of  wood. 

When  the  French  knight  ^awthe  peril  he  and  his  garrison  were 
in,  he  told  sir  Bartholomew,  that  he  had  very  good  reasons  for  what 
he  had  said,  and  that  his  proceedings  were  truly  gallant  and  noble  : 
"  Wo  shall  therefore  surrender  ourselves  to  your  will."  Sir  Bartho- 
lomew took  them  all  his  prisoners,  made  them  leave  the  tower  one 
after  the  other  with  their  baggage,  and  then  set.  fire  to  the  mine. 
The  timber  was  soon  on  fire  ;  and,  when  the  props  were  burnt,  the 
tower,  which  was  extremely  large,  opened  in  two  places,  and  fell  on 
the  opposite  side  to  where  sir  Bartholomew  was  standing,  who  said 
w  sir  Henry  and  the  garrison  of  the  fortress,  "  Now,  see  if  I  did  not 
tell  you  the  truth."  "  We  own  it,  sir,"  replied  they,  "  and  remain 
prisoners  at  your  pleasure.  We  also  return  you  our  best  thanks  for 
your  kindness  to  us  ;  for  if  the  Jacquerie,  who  formerly  overran  this 
country,  had  had  the  same  advantage  over  us  that  you  have,  they 
would  not  have  acted  so  generously."  Thus  were  all  the  garrison 
of  Cormicy  made  prisoners,  and  the  castle  thrown  to  the  ground. 

The  king  of  England  remained  before  Rheims  for  upward  of  seven 
weeks,  but  never  made  any  assault  upon  it,  as  it  would  have  been 
useless.  He  began  to  tire  ;  and  as  his  army  found  great  difficulties 
in  obtaining  forage  and  provision,  their  horses  perished.  He  broke 
up  his  camp,  and  marched  off"  toward  Chalons,  in  Champagne,  in  the 
same  order  as  before.  The  king  and  his  army  passed  veigr  near  to 
Cha.lons,  and  sat  down  before  Bar-sur-Aube,  and  afterwards  before 
the  city  of  Troyes.     He  took  up  his  quarters  at  Mery-sur.Seine.t 

The  whole  army  lay  between  Mery  and  Troyes,  which  is  reckoned 
to  be  eight  leagues  distant  from  each  other.     'While  he  was  at  Mery- 


sur.Seine,  his  constable,*  who  commanded  always  the  van  battalion, 
advanced  and  came  before  St.  Florentin,t  which  was  under  the  com. 
mand  of  sir  Odoart  de  Rency ;  and,  after  having  displayed  his 
banner  (which  was  blazoned,  or  and  azure,  a  chief  pally,  and  at 
each  of  the  two  corners  girons,  and  an  escutcheon  argent  in  the 
midst  of  the  shield,)  before  the  gate  of  the  fortress,  made  a  fierce 
attack  on  it,  but  in  vain.  The  king  of  England  and  his  whole  army 
came  and  tooi^  up  their  quarters  at  Saint  Florentin  and  the  neigh, 
borhood,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Arman5on.}  When  they  marched 
from  thence,  they  came  before  Tonnerre,§  which  was  so  briskly 
attacked,  the  town  was  won,  but  not  the  castle.  The  English,  how 
ever,  found  in  that  town  upward  of  three  thousand  butts  of  wine, 
which  were  of  great  service  to  them. 

At  this  period  the  lord  de  Fiennes,  constable  of  France,  was  in 
the  city  of  Auxerre  ||  with  a  number  of  men-at-arms. 


*  In  ail  tlie  printed  Injoks  I  have  seen,  his  name  is  Henry  de  Noir,  but  at  the  end  it  Ir 
Henri  de  Vaiilx.  My  two  MSS.  have,  "  Messire  Henri  de  Vaulx,  et  s^armoit  le  dit 
niessire  Henri,  de  noir  a  «inq  amans  d'argent,  et  criet  'Viane." 

Q,.  Amans— not  in  any  of  my  dictionaries,  Mr.  ^odge  supposes  they  must  mean 
almonds. 

[Amans,  in  Norman  French,  mean  dianumdSi  or,  in  heraldic  phrase,  lozenges;  the. 
4^nii  of  Henri  de  Noir  or  de  Vaulx.  are  not  given  in  I).  Simvage's  ur  Lord  Heme-".   EI..1 

t  Barnes  calls  hirn  lord  John  de  Hotetourt ;  hut  he  gives  no  authority  tor  it. 

,  Merv-8urH«ine— diocese  and  election  of  Troyes,  seven  teatrues  from  Troves- 


CHAPTER    CCX. 

THE  Ema  OF  ENSLAND,  AFTER  HE  HAD  KAISED  THE  SIESE  OF  BBEIKS, 
WASTES  AND  DESTROYS  ALL  THE  COXINTKIES  HE  PASSES  THEOVaU. 
HE  COMES  TO  GUILLON,  WHEKE  HE  REMAINS.  GREAT  QUANTITIES 
OF   PROVISION   FOLLOW  THE   ARMY, 

The  king  of  England  and  hia  army  remained  five  days  in  Ton- 
nerre,  on  account  of  the  good  wines  he  found  there.  The  castle  was 
often  assaulted :  but  it  was  well  provided  with  men-at-arms,  com 
manded  by  sir  Baldwin  d'Annequin,  master  of  the  cross-bows. 
When  they  had  well  reposed  and  refreshed  themselves  in  Tonnerre, 
they  marched  off,  and  crossed  the  river  Arman9on.  The  king  of 
England  left  the  road  to  Auxerre  on  his  right  hand,  and  took  that 
which  leads  to  Noyers  :ir  his  intentions  were  to  enter  Burgtmdy  and 
pass  his  Lent  there.  He  and  his  whole  army  marched  above  Noyers ; 
but  he  would  not  sufier  any  attack  to  be  made  on  it,  as  the  lord  of  il 
was  his  prisoner  since  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  They  marched  on  for 
their  quarters  to  a  town  called  Montroyal,**  situated  on  a  river  called 
Sellettes  ;  and,  when  the  king  left  it,  he  went  up  that  river,  and  pro- 
ceeded straight  to  take  possession  of  his  lodging  at  Guillon.'tt  which 
is  also  on  its  banks  ;  for  one  of  his  squires,  called  John.  d'Alenjon, 
who  bore  for  his  arms  a  scutcheon  argent  in  a  field  azure,  had  taken 
the  town  of  Flavigny  tt  in  its  neighborhood,  and  had  found  within  it 
a  sufficiency  of  provision  for  the  whole  army  for  a  month.  This 
was  very  fortunate,  as  the  king  remained  there  from  the  night  of 
Ash-Wednesday  until  Mid-lent.  His  marshals  and  light  troops 
scoured  the  country  round,  burning  and  destroying  it,  andfequently 
bringing  to  the  army  fresh  provisions. 

I  must  inform  you,  that  the  king  of  England  and  his  rich  lords 
were  followed  by  carts  laden  with  tents,  pavilions,  mills,  and  forges, 
tJ  grind  their  corn  and  make  shoes  for  their  horses,  and  everything  , 
of  that  sort  which  might  be  wanting.  For  this  purpose  there  were 
upward  of  six  thousand  car's,  each  of  them  drawn  by  four  good  and 
strong  horses  which  had  been  transported  from  England,  Upon 
these  carts  also  were  many  vessels  and  small  boats,  made  surpri- 
singly well  of  boiled  leather :  they  were  large  enough  to  contain 
three  men,  to  enable  them  to  fish  any  lake  or  pond,  whatever  might 
be  its  size :  and  they  were  of  great  use  to  the.  lords  and  barons  during 
Lent:  but  the  commonalty  made  use  of  what  provisions  they  could 
get.  The  king  had,  besides,  thirty  falconers  on  horseback,  laden 
with  hawks :  sixty  couple  of  strong  hounds,  and  as  many  greyhounds ; 
60  that  every  day  he  took  the  pleasure  of  hunting  or  fishing  either  by 
land  or  water.§§  Many  lords  had  their  hawks  and  hounds  as  well  as 
the  king. 

Their  army  was  always  in  three  divisions,  and  each  person  kept 
to  his  division :  there  was  also  a  vanguard  to  every  one  of  them, 
and  their  quarters  were  one  league  distant  from  each  other,  the  king 
being  with  the  third  and  largest  division.  This  order  was  constantly 
kept  on  their  march  from  Calais,  until  they  came  before  the  towm  d 
Chartres. 

During  the  time  the  king  of  Eiigland  remained  at  Guillon,  where 
he  was  living  on  the  provision  which  John  d'Alen9on  had  found  in 


*  Roger  earl  of  Mortimer.    See  more  of  him  and  his  arms,  in  Ashmole.  p.  692. 

Mr.  Lodge  says,  the  arms  of  Mortimer  have  puzzled  heralds  at  all  times ;  but  the 
terms  heralds  now  use  in  blazoning  the  arms  of  Mortimer  are  these;  "Barry  of  six  or 
and  azure,  and  an  escutcheon  argent ;  on  a  chief  of  the  first  tliree  pallets  of  the  second, 
between  two  girons  or."  [The  arms  of  Mortimer,  given  in  Burke's  "  Extinct,  dormant, 
and  suspended  Peerages,"  are  as  follow ;  Barry  of  six  or  and  azure  on  a  chief  of  the 
first,  three  pellets  between  two  esquires,  bust  dexter  and  sinister,  of  the  second,  and  an 
escutcheon  argent.— Ed.] 

t  St.  Florentin— situatea  on  the  Arman^on,  thirteen  leagues  from  Troyes. 

X  In  the  printed  copies  it  is  MoQson,  but  in  my  MSS.  Arman^on. 

^  Tonnerre— situated  on  the  Arman^on,  diocese  of  Langres. 

II  [t  is  Dampierre  in  the  printed  copies.  Denys  Sauvugethinlis  it  ought  to  have  been 
Auxerre.    [t  is  Auxerre  in  my  MSS. 

II  Noyers— a  town  in  Burgundy,  on  the  river  Serin,  diocese  of  Langres. 

**  I  cannot  find  Montroyal,  nor  the  river  Sellettes,  in  the  (gazetteer. 

tt  duillon- a  town  in  Burgundy,  in  the  bailiwick  of  Avalon. 

Xt  Flavigny— a  town  of  Burgundy,  situated  near  the  Onzerain,  bailiwick  of  Semu^ 
en-Auxois. 

§§  Lord  Berners  says  "  he  either  hunted  or  hawked  at  the  rioer."  It  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  he  or  his  lords  could  find  much  pleasure  in  flshing  in  their  leather  boats  ui 
coracles,  altheugh  they  were  useful  to  obtain  a  supply  of  fish  for  them  in  Lent;  The 
worns  lu  u.  Bauvages  en.  are,  "  Le  roy  avoit  bien  pour  lui  treiit  fauconiers  k  cheval 
charges  d'oiseaux,  et  bien  soixontes  couples  de  forts  chiens  et  autant  tie  leuribn :  dyni 
U  alii'ti  chdcun  lOur  ou  en  chace  on  on  rivp  Te  "—En 
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Flavigny,  his  thoughts  vere  employed  in  devising  means  to  keep 
andimaintain  himself  in  France.  The  young  duke  of  Burgundy  and 
his  council,  at  the  request  of  his  subjects,  sent  to  the  king  divers 
lords  and  knights,  as  embassadors  to  treat  with  him,  so  that  the 
duchy  of  Burgundy  should  not  be  destroyed  or  pillaged.  The  under- 
najjied  lords  accepted  this  commission :  first,  the  lord  Anselme  de 
Sallins,  great  chancellor  of  Burgundy ;  sir  James  de  Vienne,  sir  John 
Derie,  sir  Hugh  de  Vienne,  sir  William  de  Thoroise  and  sir  John  de 
Montmartin.  These  lords  managed  the  affair  so  well,  and  found 
the  king  of  England  in  such  good  humor,  that  a  treaty  was  soon 
'entered  into  between  them  ;  and  a  composition  was  made,  that  for 
three  years  no  part  of  the  duchy  of  Burgundy  should  be  overrun,  on 
condition  of  having  200,000  livres  paid  down.*  When  thjs  treaty 
was  finished  and  sealed,  the  king  and  his  whole  army  dislodged, 
and  set  out  on  his  return,  taking  the  straight  road  for  Paris,  fixing 
his  quarters  at  Avalont  upon  the  river  Cousin,  below  Vezelay.t 

The  quarters  of  his  army  extended  from  the  river  Yohne  as  far  as 
Cljmecy,^  to  the  entrance  of  the  county  of  Nevers.  The  English 
entered  Gatinois ;  and  the  king  made  such  forced  marches  that  he 
came  so  near  Paris  as  to  take  up  his  quarters  within  two  short 
leagues  of  it,  at  Bourg-la-Reine.  As  he  and  his  army  passed  through 
the  country,  they  destroyed  it  on  all  sides.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
garrisons  which  he  had  in  Picardy,  Beauvoisis,  the  Isle  of  France, 
Champagne  and  Brie,  carried  on  a  continual  war,  and  ruined  the 
country. 

The  king  of  Navarre  resided  in  Normandy,  and  made  a  cruel 
war  against  France,  insomuch  that  that  noble  kingdom  was  so  griev- 
ously oppressed,  it  did  not  know  which  way  to  turn  itself. 

But  above  all,  sir  Eustace  d'Ambreticourt  was  the  most  active  : 
his  quarters  were  at  Cheny-sur-Aisne,  where  he  had  a  strong  garri- 
son of  soldiers  and  men-at-arms,  who  overran,  pillaged  and  ransomed 
the  good  county  of  Rethel,  from  Donchery  to  Meziferes,  and  as  far 
as  Chesne.le.Pouilleux  and  Slenay,||  in  the  county  of  Bay. IT  They 
quartered  themselves  wherever  they  chose  in  all  that  country,  for 
two  or  three  nights,  without  opposition  from  any  one,  and  then  re- 
turned unmolested  to  their  garrison  at  Cheny,  to  refresh  and  recruit 
themselves.  It  is  true  indeed,  that  all  the  neighboring  lords,  knights 
and  squires,  threatened  them  much :  they  met  together,  and  appointed 
different  days  for  their  assembling,  to  take  the  field  and  besiege  sir 
Eustace  in  his  castle  of  Cheny  ;  but  nothing  in  fact  was  done. 

It  happened  that  these  adventurers  (whose  whole  thoughts,  night 
and  day,  were  occupied  on  the  best  means  of  taking  towns,  and  in 
what  parts  of  the  country  they  should  find  most  to  pillage)  came  one 
night  to  a  good  town  with  a  strong  castle,  situated  in  the  Laonois,** 
tolerably  near  to  Montagu,tt  and  in  a  very  deep  marshy  country,  the. 
nime  of  which  was  Pierrepont.*}  At  this  time,  there  were  in  it 
a  great  many  people  of  the  country,  who  had  carried  thither  their 
goods,  trusting  to  the  strength  of  the  place.  When  sir  Eustace's 
companions  arrived,  the  guard  was  asleep :  they  marched,  therefore, 
through  the  deep  marshes  with  much  loss,  for  their  avarice  urged 
iheni  on,  and  they  came  to  the  walls  of  the  town,  which  they  entered 
without  resistance,  and  robbed  at  their  pleasure.  ^They  found  in  it 
more  riches  than  in  any  other  place;  and,  when  it  was  day,  they 
burnt  the  town,  and  returned  to  Cheny,  well  laden  with  booty.§§     • 


CHAPTER    CCXI. 

THE  KIN&  or  ENSLAND  LAYS  THE  KIN&DOM  OF  FRANCE  UNDER  SREAT 
TBIBULATION.  A  CORDELIER  FRIAR  PKOFHESIES.  THE  ENGLISH  PLACE 
AN    AMBUSCADE    FOR    THOSE    WHO    SHOULD    COME    OUT    OF    PARIS. 

About  this  period,  a  Franciscan  friar,  full  of  knowledge  and  under- 
^tanding,||||  was  at  Avignon :  his  name  was  John  de  Roehetaillade  : 
and  pope  Innocent  VI.  kept  him  a  prisoner  in  the  castle  of  Baignoux, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  great  prophecies  he  made  of  the  times  to 
come,  chiefly  and  principally  relating  to  the  heads  and  prelates  of 


*  See  this  treaty  in  Eynier,  anno  1360.  The  sum  was  200,000  moutons— 60,000  to  be 
rmid  at  the  ensuing  feast  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  100.000  at  Christmas,  and  50,000  at 
faster. 

t  Avalon— a  town  of  Burgundy,  on  the  Cousin,  which  falls  into  the  Yonne. 

i  Vezelay— a  town  in  Nivernoi3,4iocese  of  Autun,  four  leagues  from  Clamecy 

§  Clamecy— a  small  city  of  the  Nivernois,  diocese  of  Auxerre,  on  the  conflux  of  tlio 
Vonne  and  Beuvron. 

II  Stenay— in  the  diocese  of  Treves,  on  the  Meuse. 

IT  I  cannot  find,  in  any  dictionary,  the  county  of  Bay.  It  is  Buy  iri  Denys Sauvage. 
Stenay  is  in  the  diocese  of  Treves :  but  even  the  connection  of  names  is  so  wide,  I  can- 
not suppose  it  to  be  a  mistake  for  Treves. 

**  Laorioib — in  Picardy. 

l*tMont!igu— in  Picardy,  diocese  of  Laon. 

It  Pierreijont— village  of  Picardy,  diocese  of  Laon. 

8§This  passage  is  one  of  those  so  excellenlly  translated  by  Lorn  Borners,  that  we  are 
induced  to  subjoin  it  "  These  companyons  who  ymagined  nj-ght  and  daye  liowe  they 
niight  seat  iinil  steals  townes  and  fortresses  on  a  night  ther,  came  to  a  stronge  towne 
:ind  a  gmid  onstell  in  Lnonnoyse  nere  to  Montague:  this  fortresse  was  called  Pierpont 
standyng  in  a  mnresse ;  the  same  season  there  were  within  the  towne  great  nombre  of 
men  of  the  coiintrey  that  had  brought  thither  theyr  goodes  on  trust  of  the  strength  of 
'.he  place.  .When  they  of  Cheny  came  thither  the  watche  within  was  nslepe;  they 
Mill  red  not  I  he  dangerous  maresses,  but  went  through  them  and  came  to  the  walles  and 
I'l  entered  into  the  towne  and  wanne  it  without  defence  and  robbed  itat  their  pleasure. 
Iliey  foiMiil  ther  more  riches  than  ever  they  found  before  in  any  towne.  And  whan  it 
was  (lay  I  hey  hrent  the  towne  and  returned  to  Cheny  well  furnysshed  with  great  pyl- 
lairo."— Pin.  .     _ 

!IH"Plein  do  grand  clergic  ct  de  grande  entendement,"  are  the  words  used  m  u. 


the  holy  church,  by  reason  of  their  pride  and  the  expensive  life  they 
led,  but  also  concerning  the  kingdom  of  France,  and  the  great  lords 
of  Christendom,  for  their  heavy  oppressions  on  the  common  people. 
The  above-mentioned  John  was  willing  to  prove  all  he  said  from  the 
Apocalypse,  and  by  the  ancient  books  of  the  holy  prophets,  which 
were  opened  to  him  through  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  which 
he  uttered  things  that  were  diflacult  to  be  credited.  Some  of  the 
predictions  he  had  made  were  seen  to  come  to  pass  within  the  time 
which  he  never  could  have  foretold  as  a  prophet  but  by  means  of  the 
ancient  Scriptures,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  had  given  him  the  power 
of  understanding  these  ancient  prophecies,  and  of  announcing  to  all 
Christians  the  year  and  time  when  they  were  to  be  fulfilled. 

He  made  many  books,  full  of  much  science  and  learning.  One 
was  written  in  the  year  1346,  which  contained  many  marvellous 
things,  difiicult  of  belief,  but  of  which  some  had  come  to  pass 
already.  When  he  was  questioned  concerning  the  war  against 
France,  he  answered,  that  what  they  had  seen  was  nothing  to  what 
was  to  happen ;  for  there  would  be  no  peace  until  the  realm  of  France 
was  destroyed  and  ruined  from  one  end  to  the  other  *.  This  indeed 
happened  afterwards  ;  for  that  kingdom  was  completely  spoiled  at 
the  time  the  friar  had  fixed,  in  the  years  1356, 1357, 1358,  and  1359  ; 
insomuch  that  none  of  its  princes  or  gentlemen  dared  to  show  them- 
selves against  those  of  the  low  estate  collected  from  all  parts,,  and 
who  had  arrived,  one  after  the  other,  without  leader  or  chief,  while 
the  country  had  not  any  means  of  resisting  theni.-  They  elected 
(as  you  have  before  seen,)  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  captains 
from  among  themselves,  to  whom  they  paid  obedience.  The  cap 
tains,  when  they  enrolled  any  man  in  their  companies,  made  certain 
agreements  with  them  respecting  their  shares  of  booty  and  the 
ransom  of  prisoners :  they  found  so  much  pillage,  that  all  the  leaders 
became  rich  from  the  great  wealth  they  amassed. 

King  Edward  was  lodged  at  Bourg-la-Reine,  two  short  leagues 
from  Paris,  and  his  army  in  different  parts  between  that  and  Mont- 
Ihery  t.  He  sent  from  thence  his  heralds  to  the  duke  of  Normandy 
in  Paris,  who  had  with  him  a  great  number  of  men-at-arms,  to  offei 
him  battle :  but  the  duke  would  not  accede  to  it.  His  messengers, 
therefore,  returned  without  having  done  anything.  When  the  king 
found  that  his  enemies  would  not  venture  out  of  Paris,  he  was 
mightily  enraged:  upon  which  that  good  knight,  sir  Walter  Manny, 
stepped  forth  and  besought  his  lord  that  he  would  permit  him  to 
make  an  excursion  and  assault  as  far  as  the  barriers  of  Paris.  The 
king  consented  lo  his  request,  and  named  himself  those  knights  that 
should  accompany  him.  He  made  also  many  new  knights  on  the 
occasion  ;  among  whom  were,  the  lord  Delaware,  the  lord  de  Silva- 
cier,  sir  Thomas  Banaster  t,  sir  William  Torceaux,  sir  Thomas  le 
Despensier,  sir  John  Neville,  sir  Richard  Dostmay,  and  many  others. 
Colart  d'Ambreticourt,  son  of  sir  Nicholas,  would  have  been  of  the 
number ;  for  the  king  was  desirous  of  it,  as  he  was  attached  to  his 
person  and  squire  of  his  body  ;  but  the  young  man  excused  himself, 
by  saying  he  could  not  find  his  helmet. 

Sir  Walter  Manny  set  out  on  this  enterprise,  and  carried  with  him 
these  new  knights  to  skirmish  and  to  make  an  attack  on  the  barriers 
of  Paris.  Many  hard  blows  were  given  and  received ;  for  there 
were  within  the  city  several  valiant  knights  and  squires,  who  would 
willingly  have  sallied  forth,  if  the  duke  of  Normandy  had  given  his 
consent.  They,  however,  guarded  the  gates  and  barriers  so  well 
that  no  damage  was  done  to  them.  This  skirmish  lasted  until  twelve 
o'clock,  and  many  were  killed  on  both  sides.  Sir  Walter  then 
retreated  with  his  people  to  their  quarters,  where  they  remained 
together  that  day  and  the  following  night.  On  the  morrow,  the  king 
dislodged,  and  took  the  road  to  Montlhery. 

When  the  camp  was  breaking  up,  some  English  and.  Gascon 
knights  planned  the  following  enterprise.  They  thought,  that  as 
there  were  so  many  knights  in  Paris,  some  of  them  would  sally  out 
after  them :  and  some  young  adventurers  would  endeavor  to  gain, 
by  their  valor,  both  honor  and  booty.  They  therefore  placed  two 
hundred  picked  men,  well  armed,  in  an  old  empty  house,  three 
leagues  from  Paris.  The  chiefs  of  the  Gascon  party  were,  the  captal 
de  Buch,  sir  Aymery  de  Pommiers,  and  the  lord  de  Conrton :  of  the 
English,  the  lord  Neville,  the  lord  Mowbray,  and  Sir  Richard  de 
Pontchardon.  These  six  knights  were  the  leaders  of  this  ambus. 
cade. 

When  the  French  who  were  within  Paris  perceived  that  the  king 
of  England  was  decamping,  some  young  knights  collected  together, 
and  said  among  themselves :  "  It  will  be  a  good  thing  for  us  to  sally 
out  secretly,  and  follow  a  while  the  army  of  England,  to  see  if  we 

*  There  is  a  diiference  here  in  Lord  Berners,  and  we  have  therefore  transcribed  his 
version.  The  ed.  of  D.  Sauvage  agrees  with  Mr.  Johnes.  It  will  be  seen  that  Lord 
Berners  majtes  the  friar  particulaTly  predict  the  Jacquerie,  while  in  Mr.  Johnes's  ver- 
sion a  general  prophecy  alone  is  ascribed  to  him.  "  The  whiclie  sayeing  was  well  seen 
after,  for  the  noble  realme  ofFraunce  was  sore  wasted  and  exyled,  and  specially  in 
that  *terme  that  tlie  sayd  frere  had  sette,  the  v/hich  was  in  the  yeres  of  our  Lorde 
MCCCLVI,  VII,  VIII,  and  VIX.  He  sayde  in  those  years  the  prylicis  and  gmityl- 
men  of  the  realme  shulil  notfffrfeare  shewe  ihemselfe  agynst  t/te  people  of  lime  estate 
assembled  of  all  countres  without  heed  or  capitayne,  and  they  shulde  do  as  they  lysla 
in  the  realme  ofFraunce,  the  whiche  felle  after  as  ye  have  herde.  liowe  the  companyinii 
assembled  theym  toguether  and  by  reason  of  theyr  robbery  and  pyllage  waxed  riche  anc 
became  great  capitaynes,"  are  the  words  of  Lord  Berners.— Ed. 

t  Montlhery— a  town  in  the  Isle  of  France,  seven  leagues  trora  Paris. 

1  Sir  Thomas  Banaster  was  afterwards  elected  knight  of  the  garter  in  this  king's  reit-r, 
goo  bisiifii,  in  Anstis's  History  of  the  Gorter,  vol.  L. ,).  153. 
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cannot  gain  something."  They  were  all  instantly  of  thia  opinion, 
BO  that  sir  Raoul  de  Coucy,  sir  Raoul  de  Ravenal,  the  lord  de  Mon- 
sault,  the  lord  de  Helay,  the  constable  of  Beauvais,  le  bSgue  de 
Villaines,  the  lord  de  Beausiers,  the  lord  of  Ulbarin,  sir  Gauvain  de 
Valouel,  sir  Flamant  de  Roye,  sir  Azelles  de  Cavilly,  sir  Peter  de 
Fermoises,  Peter  de  Savoises,  and  upward  of  a  hundred  lances  with 
them,  sallied  out  well  mounted,  with  a  thorough  good  will  to  do 
something ;  but  they  must  first  find  the  occasion.  They  took  the 
road  to  Bourg-la-Reine,  which  they  passed,  and  gained  the  open 
fields,  when  they  followed  the  track  of  the  cavalry  and  army  of 
England,  and  rode  beyond  the  ambuscade  of  the  captal  and  his 
company. 

They  were  no  sooner  passed  than  the  English  and  Gascons  marched 
out  of  it,  after  them,  with  their  lances  in  their  rests,  shouting  their 
war-cry.  The  French  turned  about,  wondering  who  they  could  be  : 
but  they  soon  found  they  were  their  enemies.  They  immediately 
halted,  and  drew  themselves  up  in  battle  array,  and,  with  couched 
spears,  prepared  to  meet  the  English  and  Gascons,  who  soon  joined 
them.  At  this  first  onset  many  were  unhorsed  on  both  sides,  for 
both  parties  were  well  mounted.  After  this  tilting-bout,  they  drew 
their  swords,  and  attacking  each  other  more  closely,  many  hard 
l)lovvs  were  given,  and  many  gallant  deeds  performed.  This  attack 
lasted  a  considerable  time,  and  the  ground  was  so  well  disputed,  that 
it  was  difficult  to  say  which  of  the  two  would  be  conqueror.  The 
captal  de  Buch  shone  particularly,  and  did  with  his  hand  many  deeds 
worthy  so  good  a  knight.  In  the  end,  however,  the  English  and 
Gascons  fought  so  valiantly,  that  the  field  remained  to  thera :  they 
were  more  than  half  as  many  again  as  the  French. 

The  lord  of  Campreny  showed  himself  a  valiant  knight  on  the 
side  of  the  French,  and  fought  gallantly  under  his  banner,  the  bearer 
of  which  was  slain :  his  banner  was  argent,  a  buckle  gules,  between 
six  martlets  sable,  three  above  and  three  below.  The  lord  of  Cam. 
preny  was  made  prisoner.  The  other  French  knights  and  squii-es, 
who  saw  the  ill  success  of  their  attempt,  and  that  they  could  not 
recover  themselves,  took  the  road  toward  Paris,  fighting  as  they 
retreated,  and  the  English  pursuing  them  most  eagerly.  In  this 
retreat,  which  continued  beyond  Boiirg-'a.Reine,  nine  knights,  as 
well  bannerets  as  others,  were  made  prisoners;  .and,  if  the  English 
and  Gascons  who  pursued  them  had  not  been  afraid  that  others 
might  sally  out  of  Paris  to  their  assistance,  not  one  would  have 
escaped  being  killed  or  taken.  When  this  enterprise  was  finished, 
they  returned  toward  Montlhery,  where  the  king  was.  They  carried 
heir  prisoners  with  them,  to  whom  they  behaved  very  courteously, 
and  ransomed  them  handsomely  that  same  evening,  allowing  them 
to  return  to  Paris,  or  wherever  else  they  chose,  taking  readily  their 
word  of  honor  as  sufficient  security  for  their  ransom. 

The  intention  of  the  king  of  England  was  to  enter  the  fertile 
country  of  Beauce,  and  follow  the  course  of  the  Loire  all  the  summer, 
to  recruit  and  refresh  his  army  in  Brittany  until  after  August ;  and 
as  soon  as  the  vintage  was  over,  which  from  all  appearances  prom- 
ised to  be  abundant,  he  meant  to  return  again  and  lay  siege  to 
France,  that  is  to  say,  to  Paris  ;  for  he  wished  not  to  return  to  Eng- 
land, as  he  had  so  publicly  declared,  on  setting  out,  his  determina- 
tion to  ronquer  that  kingdom,  and  to  leave  garrisons  of  those  who 
wore  carrying  on  the  war  for  him  in  France,  in  Poitou,  Champagne, 
Ponthieu,  Vimeu,  Valguessin,*  in  Normandy,  and  throughout  the 
whole  kingdom  of  France,  except  in  those  cities  and  towns  which 
had  voluntarily  submitted  to  him. 

The  duke  of  Normandy  was  at  this  time  at  Paris  with  his  two 
brothers,  their  uncle  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  all  the  principal  coun. 
cillors  of  state,  who,  well  aware  of  the  courage  of  the  king  of 
England,  and  how  he  pillaged  and  impoverished  the  whole  realm  of 
Fiance,  knew  also  that  his  situation  could  not  last,  for  the  rents  both 
of  the  nobles  and  clergy  were  generally  unpaid.  At  this  period,  a 
very  wise  and  valiant  man  was  chancellor  of  France,  whose  name 
was  sir  William  t  de  Montagu,  bishop  of  Therouenne  :  by  his  advice 
the  kingdom  was  governed  :  every  part  of  it  profited  from  his  good 
and  loyal  counsel.  Attached  to  him  were  two  clerks  of  great  pru. 
dence  ;  one  was  'he  abbot  of  Clugny,  the  other  friar  Symon  de 
Langres,  principal  of  the  predicant  monks,  and  doctor  in  divinity. 
These  two  clerks  just  named,  at  the  request  and  command  of  the 
duke  of  Normandy  and  his  brothers,  the  duke  of  Orleans  their  uncle, 
and  of  the  whole  of  the  greatcouncil,setout  from  Paris  with  certain 
articles  of  peace.  Sir  Hugh  de  Geneve,  lord  of  Autun,  was  also 
their  companion.  They  went  to  the  king  of  England,  who  was 
oveiTunning  Beauce,  near  to  Gallardon.t 

These  two  prelates  and  the  knight  had  a  parley  with  the  king  of 
Bngland,  when  they  began  to  open  a  treaty  of  peSee  with  him  and 
his  allies.  To  this  treaty  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  the  prince  of  Wiles, 
the  earl  of  March,§  and  many  other  barons  were  summoned.  How. 
ever,  this  treaty  was  not  concluded,  though  it  was  discussed  for  a 
long  time.  The  king  of  England  kept  advancing  into  the  country, 
"Ceking  for  those  parts  where  was  the  greatest  abundance.  The 
lommissioners,  like  wise  men,  never  quitted  the  king,  nor  suffered 

'*'  Mast  probably  Vexin.    VexinNorman  is  boundedononeside  by  the  Seine. 

t  Tlie  president  Henault  calls  him  Gille  Aycelin  de  Montagu,  cardinal  and  bishop  of 
Tlidronenoe,  vol.  i.  4to,  p.  363. 

t  Gallardon — a  town  in  Beauce,  diocese  and  election  of  Chartres. 

S  'i'his  is  a  mistake,  for  the  earl  of  March  was  killed  a  month  prior  to  this  treaty,  the 
Kkt  of  FebruAjT  atAort  td)  in  Burgundy .—bARNifa. 


their  proposals  to  drop ;  for  they  saw  the  kingdom  in  such  a  miserabli 
situation,  that  the  greatest  danger  was  to  be  apprehended  if  they 
should  suffer  another  summer  to  pass  without  peace.  On  the  othei 
hand,  the  king  of  England  insisted  on  such  conditions  as  would  have 
been  so  very  grievous  and  prejudicial  to  France,  that  the  commis. 
sioners,  in  honor,  could  not  assent  to  them  :  so  that  their  treaties  and 
conferences  lasted  seventeen  days,  the  two  prelates  and  the  lord  of 
Autun  constantly  following  the  king  of  England  this  last  was  much 
listened  to  at  the  court  of  the  king.  They  sent  every  day,  or  every 
other  day,  their  treaties  and  minutes  to  the  duke" of  Normandy  and 
his  brothers  at  Paris,  that  they  might  see  what  state  they  were  in,  and 
have  answers  thereto  ;  as  well  as  to  know  in  what  manner  they  were 
to  act.  All  these  papers  were  attentively  examined  and  considered 
privately  in  the  apartments  of  the  duke  of  Noimandy,  and  then  the 
full  intentions  of  the  duke  were  written  down,  with  the  opinions  of 
his  council  to  these  commissioners  ;  by  which  means,  nothing  passed 
on  either  side  without  being  fully  specified  and  examined  most  cau- 
tiously. These  aforesaid  Frenchmen  were  in  the  king's  apartmen's, 
or  ir.  his  lodgings;  as  it  happened,  in  the  different  places  he  halted  at, 
as  well  on  his  march  toward  Chartres  as  otherwise  ;  and  they  made 
great  offers,  to  bring  the  war  to  a  conclusion ;  but  the  king  was  very 
hard  to  treat  with :  for  his  intention  was,  to  be  in  fact  king  of  France, 
al  hough  he  had  never  been  so,  to  die  with  that  rank,.and  also  to  put 
Brittany,  Blois  and  Touraine  in  the  same  situation  as  those  other 
provinces  where  he  had  garrisons.  If  his  cousin,  the  duke  of  Lan. 
caster,  whom  he  much  loved  and  confided  in,  had  not  persuaded  him 
to  give  up  such  ideas,  and  advised  him  to  listen  to  the  offers  of  peace, 
he  never  would  have  come  to  any  terms.  He  very  wisely  remon- 
strated with  him,  and  said  :  "  My  lord,  this  war  which  you  are  car. 
rying  on  in  the  kingdom  of  France  is  wonderful  to  all  men,  and  not 
too  favorable  to  you.  Your  people  are  the  only  real  gainers  by  itj 
for  you  are  wasting  your  time.  Considering  everything,  if  you  per- 
sist in  continuing  the  war,  it  may  last  you  your  life ;  and  it  appears 
to  me  doubtful  if  you  will  ever  succeed  to  the  extent  of  your  wishes. 
I  would  recommend  therefore,  while  you  have  the  power  of  closing 
it  honorably,  to  accept  the  proposals  which  have  been  offered  to  you  j 
for,  my  lord,  we  may  lose  more  in  one  day  than  we  have  gained  in 
twenty  years."  These  prudent  and  sensible  words,  which  the  duke 
of  Lancaster  uttered  loyally,  and  with  the  best  intentions,  to  advise 
the  king  of  England  to  his  good,  converted  the  king  to  his  opinion, 
through  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  also  worked  to  the  same 
effect :  for  an  accident  befel  him  and  all  his  army,  who  were  then 
before  Chartres,  that  much  humbled  him,  and  bent  his  courage. 

During  the  time  that  the  French  commissioners  were  passing  back, 
ward  and  forward  from  the  king  to  his  council,  and  unable  to  obtain 
any  favorable  answer  to  their  offers,  there  happened  such  a  storm  and 
violent  tempest  of  thunder  and  hail,  which  fell  on  the  English  army, 
that  it  seemed  as  if  the  world  was  come  to  an  end.  The  hailstones 
were  so  large  as  to  kill  men  and  beasts,  and  the  boldest  were  fright 
ened. 

The  king  turned  himself  toward  the  church  of  Our  Lady  at  Char. 
tres,  and  religiously  vowed  to  the  Virgin,  as  he  has  since  confessed, 
that  he  would  accept  of  terms  of  peace.  He  was  at  this  time  lodged 
in  a  small  village,  near  Chartres,  called  Bretigny ;  and  there  were 
then  committed  to  writing,  certain  rules  and  ordinances  for  peace, 
upon  which  the  following  articles  were  drawn  out.  To  follow  up 
this,  aYid  more  completely  to  treat  of  it,  the  councillors  and  lawyers 
of  the  king  of  England  drew  up  a  paper  called  the  Charter  of  Peace, 
with  great  deliberation  and  much  prudence,  the  tenor  of  which  follows. 


CHAPTER    CCXII. 

TUE  FORM  AND  TEMOK  OF  THE  PAPER  DRAWN  ITP  AS  ARTICLES  OF  THE 
PEACE,  WHICH  WAS  CONOLtmED  BEFORE  CHARTRES,  BETWEE.\  THE 
KINGS  OF   FRANCE   AND    ENGLAND. 

"  Edward,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  England,  lord  of  Ireland 
and  of  Aquitaine,  to  all  to  whoni  these  presents  shall  come,  greeting. 
As,  in  consequence  of  the  dissensions,  variance;  discord  and  strife, 
that  have  arisen,  or  that  might  have  been  expected  to  arise  between 
us  and  our  very  dear  brother  the  king  of  France,  certain  commis. 
sioners  and  procurators  from  us  and  from«ur  dear  son,  Edward  prince 
of  Wales,  having  sufficient  power  and  authority  for  us,  for  him  and 
for  our  kingdom  on  the  one  part,  and  certain  others  commissioners 
and  procurators  from  our  said  brother,  and  from  our  very  dear  nephew 
Charles  duke  of  Normandy  and  dauphin  of  Vienne,  eldest  sen  to  the 
aforesaid  king  of  France,  having  power  and  authority  from  his  father 
in  this  instance,  for  his  father  and  for  himself  on  the  other  part,  have 
been  assembled  at  Bretigny,, near  Chartres :  in  which  place  the  above, 
mentioned  dissensions,  variances  and  strife  were  discussed,  debated, 
and  finally  clfjsed;  and  the  commissioners  from  us  and  from  our  son, 
for  us  and  for  him,  and  the  commissioners  from  our  aforesaid  brother 
and  nephew,  for  his  father  and  for  himself,  did  swear  upon  the  holy 
Evangelists,  to  preserve,  keep  and  fulfil  the  aforesaid  treaty,  as  wo 
have  also  sworn  and  will  swear  to  whatever  is  said  or  concluded  in 
the  above  treaty. 

"  And  in  this  treaty,  among  other  articles,  our  brother  of  France  ' 
and  his  son  aforesaid,  are  held  and  have  promised  to  give  up  aud  snr 
render  to  us,  our  heirs  and  successors  for  ever,  the  counties,  cities 
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townn,  castles,  fortresses,  lands,  islands,  rents,  and  revenues,  and  other 
taings  which  follow,  with  all  that  we  are  now  in  possession  of  in 
Guienne  and  Gascony,  to  hold  for  ever  by  us,  iiur  heirs  and  succes- 
sors, in  the  same  manner  that  the  kings  of  France  have  always  held 
them  :  that  which  is  in  demesne  in  demesne,  and  that  which  is  in 
fief  in  fief,  in  such  manaer  as  will  be  hereafter  explained ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  city,  castle  and  county  of  Poitiers  with  all  the  lands  and 
country  of  Poitou,  together  with  the  fief  of  Thenars*  and  the  lands 
of  Belleville  :t  the  town  and  castle  of  Saintes,  and  all  the  lands  and 
territory  of  thfe  county  of  Saintonge  on  each  side  the  river  Charente, 
With  'he  town  and  fortress  of  la  Rochelle,  their  appurtenances  and 
appendages ;  the  city  and  castle  of  Agen,  and  the  country  of  Age. 
nois  :  the  city,  town,  castle,  and  all  the  lands  of  Perigoi-d,  with  the 
whole  country  of  Periguex  :  the  city  and  castle  of  Limoges  and 
country  of  Limousin :  the  city  and  castle  of  Calinrs  and  country  of 
Cahorsin :  the  city,  castle  and  country  of  Tarbes ,  the  territory  of 
the  country  of  Bigorre :  the  country  and  lands  of  Gaure  :  the  city  and 
castle  of  Angoul^me,  with  all  the  country  of  Angouniois :  the  city 
and  castle  of  Rodai^,  and  the  county  and  country  of  Rouergue :  and  if 
there  should  be  any  lords  in  the  duchy  of  Guienne  (such  as  the  count 
de  Foix,  the  count  de  Armagnac,  the  count  de  I'Isle,  the  viscount  de 
Caimain,  the  count  de  Perigord,  the  viscount  de  Limorges  or  others,) 
ihat  hold  any  lands  within  the  boundaries  of  the  above-mentioned 
places,  they  shall  be  bounden  to  do  us  homage,  and  all  other  services 
and  duties  due  on  account  of  their  lands  and  places  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  they  formerly  have  performed  them  :  and  we  shall  reenter 
upon  all  that  we,  or  any  other  kings  of  England  have  possessed,  as 
well  as  upon  these  places  whence  we  formerly  had  received  nothing. 
"  The  viscounty  of  Montreuil-sur-mer  has  been  also  promised  to 
be  given  up  to  us  in  the  same  manner  as  in  former  times,  and  all 
whatsoever  we  or  any  other  king  of  England  possessed  there  :  and 
whereas  there  have  arisen  disputes  relative  to  the  division  of  this  ter. 
ritory,  our  brother  of  France  has  promised,  that  he  will  declare  it  to 
be  ours  as  speedily  as  possible  after  his  return  to  France. 

"  Item,  it  is  also  promised  that  the  county  of  Ponthieu  shall  be 
delivered  over  to  us  entire,  save  and  except  that  if  any  part  of  it 
should  have  been  alienated  by  the  kings  of  England  who  reigned 
before  us,  and  were  formerly  possessors  of  it  and  its  appurtenances, 
to  others  than  the  kings  of  France,  neither  our  aforesaid  brother,  nor 
his  successors,  shall  be  bounden  to  surrender  them :  and  if  the  said 
alienations  have  been  made  to  any  former  kings  of  France,  imme- 
diately, without  passing  through  a  third  person,  and  our  aforesaid 
brother  be  in  possession  of  them,  he  shall  render  them  wholly  up  to 
us:  excepting  that  if  the  kings  of  France  have  had  them  from  us  in 
exchange  for  other  lands,  we  will  deliver  up  such  lands  so  exchanged : 
but  if  anj  of  the  kings  of  England  at  former  times  should  have  alien- 
ated or  disposed  oi'  any  parte  to  others  than  to  the  kings  of  France, 
and  it  should  afterwards  have  come  into  the  hands  of  our  aforesaid 
brother,  he  shall  nut  be  obliged  to  surrender  them:  and  if  the  parts 
aforesaid  owe  homage  to  us,  or  our  successors,  he  shall  grant  them 
to  others,  who  will  pay  us  that  homage ;  but,  if  they  do  npt  ov/e 
homage,  he  shall  give  them  to  a  tenant  that  shall  do  us  suit  and  ser. 
vice,  within  the  year  ensuing  upon  our  departure  from  Calais. 

"  Itejii,  the  castle  and  town  of  Calais ;  the  castle,  town,  and  lord- 
ship of  Merle  ;  the  towns,  castles,  and  lordships  of  Sangato,  Cou. 
loigne,  Ham,  Watles,  and.Oye,  with  the  landsj  woods,  marshes,  rivers, 
rents,  lordships,  advowsons  of  churches,  and  all  other  appurtenances 
and  places  lying  within  the  limits  and  bounds  following ;  that  is  to 
say,  from  Calais  to  the  course  of  the  river  before  Gravelines,  and  also 
by  the  course  of  the  river  which  fa  Is  into  the  great  lake  of  Guines,  as 
far  as  Fretuu,  and  from  thence  by  the  valley  round  the  mountain  of 
Chalk,  inclosing  that  mountain,  and  as  far  as  the  sea,  including  San- 
gate  and  all  its  appurtenances. 

"Item,  the  king  of  England  shall  also_po3sess  the  castle,  town, 
and  the  whole  county  of  Guines,  with  all  its  castles,  towns,  fortresses, 
woods,  lands,  men,  homages,  lordships,  forests,  rights,  as  completely 
as  the  last  count  of  Guines,  lately  deceased,  held  it  during  his  life  : 
and  the  churches  and  good  men,  being  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
said  county  and  other  places  above  mentioned,  shall  obey  him  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  did  our  aforesaid  brother,  the  count  of  Guines, 
for  that  time.  All  these  things  comprehended  in  the  present  article, 
and  in  the  preceding  one  of  Merle  and  Calais,  we  shall  hold  in  de- 
mesne, excepting  the  inheritances  and  possessions  of  the  churches, 
which  shall  remain  wholly  to  the  said  churches,  wherever  they  may 
be  situated ;  and  also  except  the  inheritances  of  the  other  people  of 
the  countries  of  Merle  and  Calais,  as  far  as  the  value  of  one  hundred 
pounds  a.year  in  land,  according  to  the  current  coin  of  the  country; 
which  inheritances  shall  remain  to  them  of  the  abovesaid  value  and 
under ;  but  the  habitations  and  inheritances  in  the  town  of  Calais, 
and  their  appurtenances,  shall  remain  in  demesne  to  us,  for  us  to 
order  and  do  as  we  please  with  them  :  and  also  all  the  possessions 
of  the  householders  and  inhabitants  of  the  county  and  town  of'Guines 
shall  remain  to  them,  and  shall  be  restored  fully,  save  and  except 
what  is  said  and  declared  relative  to  the  bounds  and  frontiers  above 
mentioned,  in  the  article  of  Calais. 

•  Thouars— an  ancient  city  on  a  hHl,  and  on  the  river  Thoue,  sixteen  leaguefa  fiom 
Poih'ere. 

t  Belleville.  There  are  iwo  viUages  in  Poitou  of  this  name — one  necr  Niort,  the  otiier 
Tfftr  Jes  Sallies  d*Olonne. 


"  Item,  the  king  of  England  shall  have  possession  of  all  isiands 
adjoining  to  the  lands  or  places  above-mentioned,  together  with  all 
other  islands  he  was  possessed  of  at  the  time  of  this  treaty. 

"And  it  has  also  been  discussed,  that  our  aforesaid  brother  and 
his  eldest  son  should  renounce  all  right  and  sovereignty  which  they 
may  have  over  the  above-mentioned  places,  and  that  we  should  pos. 
sess  them  as  a  neighbor,  without  any  vassalage  or  dependence  on 
our  said  brother,  or  on  the  kingdom  of  France ;  and  that  our  brother 
aforesaid  shall  give  up  to  us  in  perpetuity  all  right  and  domioion 
which  he  njLy  have  over  the  places  before  mentioned. 

"And  it  has  also  been  discussed,  that  in  hke  manner  we  and  our 
siiid  son  shall  expressly  renounce  all  those  things  that  are  not  to  be 
given  up  and  surrendered  to  us  by  the  said  treaty,  more  especially 
the  name  of  king  of  France,  and  all  right  and  title  to  that  kingdom, 
and  to  the  homage,  sovereignty,  and  domain  of  the  duchy  of  Nor- 
inandy,  the  county  of  Touraine,  and  the  counties  of  Anjou  and 
Maine ;  and"*)  the  sovereignty  and  homage  of  the  county  of  Flan^ 
ders ;  and  to  the  sovereignty  and  homage  of  the  duchy  of  Brittany 
(excepting  the  right  of  the  count  de  Montfort,  and  what  claim  ho 
may  have  on  that  duchy  and  country  of  Brittany,  which  we  reserve, 
and  by  express  words  put  out  of  our  treaty;  saving,  however,  that 
when  we  and  our  aforesaid  brother  shall  come  to  Calais,  we  will  sa 
manuije  the  business,  by  the  advice  of  able  counsellors  and  other 
depulies,  that  we  will  establish  peace  and  concojd  between  the  count 
de  Montford  and  our  cousin  sir  Charles  de  Blois,  who  claims  and 
challenges  the  inheritance  of  Brittany:)  and  we  renounce  whatever 
claims  we  made,  or  may  have  made,  of  any  sort  whatever,  except 
those  things  above-mentioned  which  are  to  be  given  to  us  and  our 
heirs ;  and  we  give  up  and  cease  from  making  any  claims  on  all 
other  things,  but  those  which  are  to  be  yielded  to  us. 

"  Upon  this  subject,  after  many  altercations  had  taken  place,  end 
ing  in  a  mutual  agreement  that  these  renunciations,  transportations. 
cessions  and  aforesaid  surrenderings  should  be  made  as  soon  as  our 
said  brother  shall  have  given  up  to  us,  or  to  our  people  especially 
deputed  for  that  purpose,  the  city  and  castle  of  Poitiers,  with  all  the 
territory  of  Poitou,  together  with  the  fief  of  Thouars  and  of  Belle. 
ville  :  the  city  and  castle  of  Agen,  with  all  the  territory  of  the  Agen 
ois ;  the  city  and  castle  of  Perigord,  with  the  territory  of  Perigueux ; 
the  city  and  castle  of  Cahors,  with  the  territory  of  Cahorsin ;  die  city 
and  castle  of  Rodais,  with  the  territory  of  Rouergue ;  the  city  and 
castle  of  Saintes,  with  the  territory  of  Saintonge  ;  the  city  and  castlo 
of  Limoges,  with  ail  the  territory  of  Limousin ;  and  that  which  we 
or  other  kings  of  England  have  held  in  the  town  of  Montreuil-sur- 
mer,  with  its  appurtenances.  Item,  the  whole  county  of  Ponthieu, 
save  and  except  the  .contents  of  the  article  contained  in  the  said 
treaty  which  makes  mention  of  the  sp''  county.  Item,  the  castle 
and  town  of  Calais ;  the  castle,  tov.fn  and  lordship  of  Sangate,  Col 
loigne.  Ham,  V/alles,  Oye,  with  the  lands,  rivers,  marshes,  rents, 
woods,  lordships  and  other  things  mentioned  in  the  article  respecting 
them.  Item,  the  castle,  town  and  entire  county  of  Guines,  with  all 
the  lands,  castles,  towns,  fortresses,  places,  men,  homages,  woods, 
lordships,  forests  and  rights,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  article 
which  in  the  treaty  makes  fuller  mention  of  them,  and  with  the 
islands  adjacent  to  the  said  lands,  countries  and  places  before  men. 
tioned,' together  with  those  other  islands  which  we  are  now  in  the 
possession  of  (that  is  to  say,  at  the  date  of  this  article  and  of  the 
peace.)  We,  and  our  brother  the  king  of  France,  have  promised  by 
faith  and  oath  to  each  other  to  preserve  and  keep  this  treaty  and 
maintain  the  peace,  and  to  do  nothing  against  it;  and  we  are  bounden, 
us  and  our  said  brother  the  king  of  France,  and  our  eldest  sons  before 
mentioned,  by  obligation  and  promise  and  by  faith  and  oath  to  eiich 
other  pledged,  to  make  certain  renunciations  one  to  the  other  accc  rd- 
ing  to  the  form  and  tenor  of  the  aforesaid  article  of  peace. 

"  Item,  it  is  agreed,  that  the  king  of  France  and  his  eldest  son  the 
regent,  for  them  and  for  their  heirs  for  ever,  shall  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  without  any  double  dealing,  at  the  latest  within  the  feast  of  St. 
Michael  next  ensuing,  deliver  up  and  give  to  the  king  of  England, 
his  heirs  and  successors,  and  convey  to  them  the  honors,  royalties, 
services,  homages,  allegiances,  vassalages,  fiefs,  obediences,  acknow. 
ledgmente,  oaths,  rights,  seizures,  and  all  manner  of  jurisdictions, 
both  criminal  and  civil,  appeals,  securities,  lordships  and  sovereignties 
which  appertained,  now  appertain,  or  may  hereafter  appertain  to  the 
kings  or  to  the  crown  of  France,  or  to  any  other  person  on  account 
of  the  king  or  for  the  aforesaid  crown  of  France,  in  whatever  time  it 
may  have  been,  in  tne  cities,  towns,  castles,  fortresses,  islands,  conn 
tries  and  pla:ces  before  named,  or  in  any  one  of  them,  their  appur. 
tenances  and  appendages,  wherever  they  may  be,  whether  held  by 
princes,  dukes,  counte,  viscounte,  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots  or  other 
prelates  of  the  church,  barons,  knighte,  nobles  or  others  whomsoever, 
without  reserve  to  themselves,  their  heirs  and  successors,  or  to  the 
crown  of  France,  or  to  any  other  person  whatever :  nor  shall  they 
challenge  or  demand,  at  any  future  period,  anything  of  the  above 
from  the  king  of  England,  his  heirs  or  successors,  or  from  any  one 
of  his  vassals  or  subjects  aforesaid,  in  any  one  of  the  places  or  coin- 
teiea  before-mentioned,  in  behalf  of  the  king  or  crown  of  France. 
Thus,  therefore,  all  the  before-named  persons,  and  their  heirs  and 
successors,  shall  be  liege  men  and  subjects  of  the  king  of  Ens^land, 
his  heirs  and  successors  for  ever ;  and  they  shall  hold  and  keep  all 
persons,  cities,  counties,  lands,  islands,  castles  and  places  bo.for» 
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mentioned,  with  all  their  appurtenances  and  appendages,  and  shall 
remain  tully  and  peaceably  for  ever  in  their  lordship,  sovereignty, 
obedience,  loyalty  and  subjection,  as  the  preceding  kings  of  France 
had  and  kept  them  in  former  times :  and  the  aforesaid  king  of  Eng- 
land, his  heirs  and  successors,  shall  and  will  maintain,  peaceably  and 
perpetually,  all  the  countries  before-named  in  full  freedom  and  liberty 
for  ever,  as  sovereign  and  liege  lord,  and  neighbor  to  the  king  of 
France  and  said  kingdom  of  France,  without  acknowledging  any 
sovereignty  or  paying  any  obedience,  homage,  jurisdiction  or  sub- 
jection, and  in  time  to  come  without  doing  any  service  or  acknow- 
ledgment to  the  king  or  crown  of  France  for  the  cities,  counties, 
castles,  lands,  territories,  islands,  places  and  persons  before-named, 
or  for  any  one  of  them. 

Item,  it  is  agreed,  that  the  king  of  France  and  his  eldest  son 
shall  expressly  renounce  the  said  jurisdictions  and  sovereignties,  and 
all  those  things  which  by  this  present  treaty  ought  to^elong  to  the 
king  of  England ;  and  in  like  manner  the  king  of  England  and  his 
eldest  son  shall  renounce  all  those  things  which,  by  this  present 
treaty,  are  not  to  be  granted  to  the  king  of  England,  and  all  those 
claims  he  made  on  the  king  of  France,  and  particularly  the  title, 
right,  and  arms,  and  the  challenge  he  made  of  the  crown  and  king, 
dora  of  France  ;  the  homage,  sovereignty  and  domain  of  the  duchy 
of  Normandy,  of  the  county  of  Touraine,  the  counties  of  Anjou  and 
Maine,  and  the  sovereignty  and  homage  of  the  county  and  territory 
of  Flanders,  and  all  other  claims  which  the  king  of  England  made 
at  the  time  of  the  aforesaid  challenge,  and  might  make  in  times  to 
come  upon  the  said  realm  of  France,  through  any  reason  whatever, 
except  those  things  which  by  the  present  treaty  are  granted  to  the 
king  of  England  and  his  heirs ;  and  thay  will  convey,  surrender, 
and  yield,  one  king  to  the  other,  in  perpetuity,  all  the  right  which 
each  has  or  may  have  on  all  those  things  and  places  which  by  the 
present  treaty  are  to  remain  or  to  be  granted  to  each  of  them  ;  and 
with  regard  to  the  time  and  place  when  these  renunciations  are  to 
be  made,  the  two  kings  will  consult  each  other,  and  order  it  when 
they  shall  be  at  Calais  together. 

"  And  because  also  our  said  brother  of  France  and  his  eldest  son, 
in  order  to  maintain  and  keep  the  said  articles  of  peace  and  agree- 
ment aforesaid,  have  expressly  renounced  the  jurisdictions  and  sove- 
reignties comprised  in  the  said  articles  to  all  rights  which  they  had 
or  might  have  had  on  all  the  above-mentioned  ^ngs  which  our  said 
brother  has  granted,  delivered,  and  abandoned  to  us,  and  in  those 
other  things  which  henceforward  ought  to  appertain  and  belong  to 
us  by  the  said  treaty  of  peace.  We,  among  these  said  things, 
renounce  expressly  all  those  which  are  not  to  be  granted  to  us,  for 
ourselves  and  our  heirs,  and  all  those  claims  which  we  made  or 
might  make  on  our  said  Wrother  of  France,  and  especially  to  the 
title  and  right  to  the  crown  of  France  and  the  sovereignty  of  that 
kingdom,  and  to  the  homage,  sovereignty,  and  domain  of  the  duchy 
of  Normandy,  the  counties  of  Anjou,  Maine,  and  Touraine  ;  and  to 
the  sovereignty  and  homage  of  the  county  and  territory  of  Flanders ; 
and  other  claims  which  we  made,  or  might  have  made,  on  our  said 
brother,  for  whatever  cause  there  might  be,  save  and  except  that 
which  by  this  present  treaty  is  to  remain  to  us  and  our  heirs :  and 
we  yield,  abandon,  and  give  up  to  him,  and  he  to  us,  mutually  to 
each  other,  in  the  securest  way  we  can,  all  the  rights  which  each 
uf  us  may  have,  or  may  have  had  in  all  things,  which  by  the  said 
treaty  are  to  be  respectively  granted  to  each  of  us :  reserving  to  the 
churches  and  to  churchmen  that  which  appertains  or  may  appertain 
to  them ;  and  all  that  which  has  been  occupied  or  detained  of  their 
pro]>erty,  on  account  of  the  wars,  shall  be  m^de  good  and  restored 
to  them.  The  towns,  fortresses,  and  all  dwellings  of  the  inhabitants, 
shall  retain  and  enjoy  such  liberties  and  franchises  as  before  they 
came  into  our  hands ;  and,  if  required,  they  shall  be  confirmed  by 
our  said  brother  of  France,  if  not  contrary  to  what  has  been  already 
agreed  on. 

"  And  with  regard  to  ourselves,  we  submit  all  things  belonging  to 
us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  to  the  jurisdiction  and  coercion  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  arid  are  willing  and  desirous  that  our  holy  father 
the  pope  should  confirm  all  these  things  by  giving  monitions  and 
gentle  mandates,  for  the  accomplishment  of  them  against  ourselves, 
our  heirs  and  successors,  our  commonalty,  colleges,  universities,  or 
any  particular  persons  whatsoever,  and  by  giving  general  sentences 
of  excommunication,  suspension  or  interdict,  which  we  may  incur 
by  ourselves  or  by  them,  by  this  act,  when  we  shall,  either  by  our- 
selves or  by  others,  infringe  the  peace,  by  taking  or  occupying  any 
town  or  castle,  city  or  fortress,  or  in  anything  else,  by  giving  advice, 
aid,  or  assistance,  public  or  private,  against  the  said  peace ;  from 
which  sentences  they  cannot  be  absolved  until  they  shall,  have  made 
full  satisfaction  to  all  those  who  by  this  act  shall  have  sustained  or 
might  sustain  any  damage.  And  with  this  we  desire  and  consent, 
that  by  our  holy  father  the  pope  fin  order  that  the  same  may  more 
firmly  be  kept,  maintained,  and  observed  for  ever)  all  the  agree- 
ments, confederations,  alliances  and  conventions,  under  whatever 
name  they  may  be,  in  case  they  become  prejudicial  or  inimical  to  the 
said  peace  in  the  present  moment  or  hereafter  (supposing  they  were 
closed  under  penalties  and  by  oaths,  and  confirmed  by  our  holy  father 
the  pope  or  others,)  should  be  broken  and  annulled  as  contrary  to 
the  public  welfare,  to  the  good  of  the  peace,  unprofitable  to  all  Chris. 
,lendois    and  displeasing  to  God :  and  that  all  oaths,  in  such  a  case 


made,  shall  be  reported  to  our  holy  father  the  pope,  that  it  maj  be 
decreed  that  no  one  should  be  bounden  to  keep  such  oaths  or  con. 
ventions ;  and  if,  in  fact,  any  one  attempted  to  act  contrary,  they 
shall  from  this  moment  be  broken  aind  annulled,  and  of  no  weight , 
nevertheless  we  shall  punish  such  by  corporal  punishment  and  confis- 
cations, as  violators  of  the  peace,  if  the  case  should  require  it,  or  it 
should  appeeir  reasonable :  and  if  we  should  encourage  or  suffer  any 
thing  to  be  done  hurtful  to  the  peace  (which  God  forbid !)  we  are  wil 
ling  to  be  counted  as  liars  and  disloyal,  and  also  to  suffer  in  this  case 
such  blame  and  disrepute  as  a  sacred  king  ought  to  undergo  for  such 
conduct :  and  we  swear  upon  the  body  of  Jestjs  Chkist  to  conclude, 
maintain,  and  keep  the  aforesaid  treaty,  and  neither  by  ourselves  nor 
by  others,  to  depart  from  it  for  any  cause  or  reason  whatsoever.  And 
in  order  that  these  premises  may  be  concluded  and  maintained,  we 
bind  ourselves,  our  heirs,  our  property,  and  the  property  of  our  heirs, 
over  to  our  said  brother  the  king  of  FranCe,  and  to  his  heirs,  and 
swear  by  the  holy  Evangelists,  bodily  touched  by  us,  that  we  will 
complete,  conclude,  and  preserve  (according  to  the  ai'ticles  aforesaid) 
all  the  preceding  conditions  by  us  promised  and  agreed  to,  as  is  be- 
fore mentioned.  And  we  will,  that  in  case  our  brother,  or  his  depu- 
ties at  the  place  and  time,  and  in  the  manner  before  stated,  do  his 
duty,  that  from  that  time  our  present  letters,  and  whatever  is  compre- 
hended in  them,  should  have  as  much  force,  efiTect,  and  vigor  as  any 
of  our  other  letters  shall  have  that  have  been  promised  and  granted 
by  us,  as  has  been  already  said:  saving,  however,  and  reserving  foi 
us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  that  the  letters  above  incorporated  shall 
have  no  effect,  or  be  of  any  prejudice  or  damage  until  our  said 
brother  and  nephew  shall  have  performed,  sent,  and  given  the  above 
renunciations,  in  the  manner  before  specified ;  and  therefore  they 
shall  not  avail  themselves  of  them  against  us,  our  heirs  and  successois, 
in  any  manner  but  in  the  case  above-mentioned. 

"  In  testimony  of  which,  we  have  caused  our  seal  to  be  put  40 
these  present  letters,  given  at  Calais  this  twentieth  day  of  October, 
in  the  year  of  grace  and  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  three  hundred 
and  sixty." 

When  this  private  charter  (which  is  called  letter  of  renunciation, 
as  well  from  one  king  as  the  other)  was  written,  engrossed,  and 
sealed,  it  was  read  and  published  generally  in  the  council  chamber, 
when  the  two  above-named  kings  were  present  with  their  counsel- 
lors. It  appeared  to  each  to  be  handsome,  good,  well  dictated  and 
well  ordered ;  and  then  again  the  two  said  kings  and  their  two  said 
eldest  sons,  swore  upon  the  holy  Evangelists,  bodily  touched  by 
them,  and  upon  the  sacred  body  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  conclude,  keep 
and  maintain,  and  not  to  infringe  any  of  the  articles  included  in  it. 

Afterwards,  by  the  advice  and  deliberation  of  the  king  of  France 
and  his  council,  and  toward  the  end  of  the  conference,  the  king  of 
England  was  requested  to  make  out  and  give  a  general  commission 
to  all  those  who  for  the  time,  and  under  shadow  of  the  war  held 
towns,  castles  and  forts  in  the  kingdom  of  France,  that  they  may 
have  knowledge  of  -what  had  passed,  with  orders  to  give  them  up 
and  quit  them.  The  king  of  England,  who  was  sincerely  desirous 
of  maintaining  a  good  understanding  and  peace  between  himself 
and  the  king  of  France,  his  brother,  as  he  had  before  sworn  and 
promised,  readUy  acceded  to  this  request,  which  he  thought  reason, 
able.  He  ordered  his  people  to  make  it  out  in  the  clearest  manner 
they  could,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  king  of  France  and  his  council. 
The  most  able  of  the  counsellors  of  the  two  kings  aforesaid,  united, 
and  then  was  drawn  up,  written  and  engrossed  by  the  advice  of  each, 
other,  a  commission,  the  tenor  of  which  is  underneath. 

"  Edward,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  England,  lord  of  Ireland, 
and  of  Aquitaine,  to  all  our  captains,  governors  of  towns  and  castles, 
adherents  and  allies,  being  in  parts  of  France,  as  well  as  in  Picardy, 
in  Burgundy,  in  Anjou,  iji  Berry,  in  Normandy,  in  Brittany,  in  Auw 
vergne,  in  Champagne,  or  JVIaine,  in  Touraine,  and  within  the  bounds- 
ries  and  limits  of  France,  greeting.  As  peace  and  concord. is  now 
established  between  us,  our  allies  and  adherents  on  the  one  part, 
and  our  dear  brother  (he  king  of  France  his  allies  and  adherents  on, 
the  other  pert,  in  regard  to  all  quarrels  or  discords  which  we  may 
have  bed  in  times  past ;  and  having  sworn  upon  the  body  of  Jesus- 
CnRrsT,  as  well  our  dear  eldest  son  and  others  our  children,  and  those 
of  our  blood,  as  likewise  rnany  prelates,  barons  and  knights,  and  the 
principle  men  of  our  kingdom ;  and  also  our  said  brother,  and  our 
nephew  the  duke  of  Normandy,  and  our  other  nephews  his  children,, 
with  many  barons,  knights  and  prelates  of  the  said  kingdom  of 
France,  to  maintain  and  firmly  keep  the  peace  :  and  as  it  may  fall! 
out  or  happen  that  some  warriors  from  our  kingdom,  pr  other  of  our 
subjects,  may  endeavor  to  do  or  undertake  things  contrary  to  the 
said  peace,  by  taking  or  detaining  forts,  towns,  cities  and  castles,  or 
in  pillaging  and  arresting  persons,  and  taking  from  them  their  goods, 
merchandise  or  other  things,  acting  against  the  said  peace  (the 
which  will  sorely  displease  us,  and  we  will  not  suffer  it,  norjass  it, 
over  under  any  sort  of  dissembling;)  We,  willing  to  remedy  these 
aforesaid  things  with  all  our  power,  wish,  desire  and  ordain,  by 
the  deliberation  of  our  council,  that  none  of  our  subjects,  or  aiHes, 
whatever  their  state  or  condition  may  be,  do,  or  endeavor  to  do, 
anything  contrary  to  the  said  peace,  by  pillaging,  taking,  or.  detain, 
ing  forts,  persona,  or  goods  of  any  sort  in  the  kingdom  of  France,  on 
belonging  to  our  said  brother,  his  subjects,  allies  or  adherents  whom, 
soever.    And  in  case  there  should  be  found  any  one  that  acts  cod 
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natural,)  testified  moat  heartily  to  the  king  of  England  every  proof 
of  that  affection  which  he  had  for  him  and  for  his  nephew  the  prince 
of  Wales  :  the  king  of  England  made  an  equal  return  :  and,  for  a 
stronger  confirmation  of  their  friendship,  the  two  kings  (who  by  ihe 
articles  called  each  other  Brother)  gave  to  four  knights  of  each  partj 
eight  thousand  francs,  French  money  of  revenue ;  that  is  to  say,  tw 
thousand  to  each.    Andbecause  thelandsof  St.  Sauveurle  Vicomte,i 
Goutantin,  came  to  the  king  of  England  from  sir  Godfrey  de  Har 
court  by  the  sale  the  said  sir  Godfrey  had  made  of  them  to  the  king 
as  has  been  before   related  in  this  history,  and  that  the  said  land 
were  not  included  in  the  articles  of  peace,  it  was  necessary  for  those 
who  should  hold  the  said  lands  to  do  homage  and  service  to  the  king 
of  France  :  the  king  of  England,  therefore,  hadvreeerved  and  given 
it  to  sir  .lohn   Chandos,  who  had  done  him  and  his  children  mtny 
notable  services  ;  and  the  king  of  France,  through  his  great  affection 
and  love,  confirmed  and  sealed  it,  at  the  entreaty  of  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, to  the  said  sir  John  Chandos,  as  his  right  and  lawful  inheritance 
It  is  a  very  fair  estate,  and  worth  full  sixteen  hundred  francs  oi 
yearly  rent. 

In  addition  to  these  things,  many  other  letters  and  alliances  were 
made,  of  which  I  cannot  relate  the  particulars  ;  for,  during  the  fifteen 
days  or  thereabouts,  that  the  two  kings,  their  children  and  their 
counsellors,  were  at  Calais,  there  were  every  day  conferences,  and 
new  ordinances  made,  strengthening  and  confirming  the  peace ;  and, 
moreover,  other  deeds  were  di'awn  up,  without  annulling  or  changing 
the  former  ones ;  and  they  were  all  made  to  one  date,  as  more  sure 
and  certain,  of  which  I  have  seen  copies  in  the  chanceries  of  the 
two  kings. 

When  everything  relative  to  the  peace  had  been  so  concluded  and 
settled,  that  no  one  could  think  of  any  means  to  strengthen  or  amend 
it,  and  that  nothing  could  be  devised  to  add  to  the  strong  alliance 
between  the  two  kings  and  their  children,  which  bound  them,  and 
by  which  they  had  sworn  to  maintain  the  peace  from  being  infringed, 
which  was  indeed  kept,  as  you  will  hereafter  see  in  reading  this 
book  ;  and  that  those  who  were  to  be  the  hostages  for  the  redemp. 
tion  of  the  king  of  France  were  arrived  at  Calais,  whom  the  king  ol 
England  had  sworn  to  guard  in  peace  in  England,  until  the  six  hun. 
dred  thousand  francs*  were  paid  to  the  deputies  of  the  king  of 
England,  that  king  gave  to  the  king  of  France  a  most  magnificent 
and  grand  supper  in  the  castle  of  Calais  :  it  was  well  arranged ;  and 
the  children  of  the  king,  and  the  duke  of  Lancaster  with  the  greatest 
barons  of  England,  waited  bare-headed.  After  this  supper,  the  two 
noble  kings  took  final  leave  of  each  other,  in  a  most  gracious  and 
affectionate  manner,  and  the  king  of  Franfie  returned  to  his  hdtel. 

On  the  morrow,  which  was  the  vigil  of  St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude, 
the  king  of  France  set  out  from  Calais,  with  all  those  of  his  party 
who  were  to  accompany  him.t  The  king  of  France  went  on  foot, 
in  pilgrimage  to  our  Lady  of  Boulogne.  The  prince  of  Wales  and 
his  two  brothers,  Lionel  and  Edmund,  accompanied  him :  and  in 
this  manner  they  arrived,  before  dinner,  at  Boulogne,  where  they 
were  received  with  great  joy.  The  diike  of  Normandy  was  there 
waiting  for  them,  when  all  these  aforesaid  lords  went  on  foot  to  the 
church  of  our  Lady  of  Boulogne,  where  they  made  their  offerings 
most  devoutly,  and  afterwards  returned  to  the  abbey  at  Boulogne, 
which  had  been  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  king  of  France  and 
the  princes  of  England.  They  remained  there  that  day,  and  on  the 
following  night  returned  to  the  king  their  father.  All  these  lords 
crossed  the  sea  together  with  the  hostages  from  France :  it  was  the 
yigil  of  All-Saints,  in  the  year  1360.  It  is  proper  that  I  should  name 
the  nobles  of  France  who  .went  to  England  as  hostages  for  the  king 
of  France.  First,  sir  Philip,  duke  of  Orleans,  son  of  the  late  king 
Philip  of  France  ;  his  two  nephews,  the  dukes  of  Anjou  and  Berry  : 
after  them  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  the  count  d'Alen§on,  sir  John  d'Es. 
tampes,  Guy  de  Blois,  for  his  brother  the  count  Louis  de  Blois:  the 
count  de  St.  Pol,  the  count  de  Harcourt,  the  count  dauphin  of  Au- 
verghe  ;  sir  Enguerrant,  lord  of  Coucy ;  sir  John  de  Ligny  ;  the  count 
de  Porcien,  the  count  de  Breme,  the  lord  of  Montmorency,  the  lord 
of  Roye,  the  lord  of  Preaux,  the  lord  d'Estouteville,  the  lord  de  Cle. 
ritez,  the  lord  de  St.  Venant,  the  lord  de  la  Tour  d'Auvergne,  and 
many  others,  but  I  cannot  name  them  all.t     There  were  also  from 


Ifary  to  this  said  peace,  and  who  does  not  cease  from  so  domg,  nor 
renders  back  >he  damages  he  may  have  committed,  within  the  space 
of  one  month  from  the  time  he  shall  be  required  so  to  do  by  any  of 
our  officers,  sergeants  or  public  persons,  for  this  act  alone,  without 
other  suit  or  condemnation,  he  shall  be  reputed  banished  from  our 
realm  and  from  our  protection,  as  well  as  from  the  kingdom  and 
•erritories  of  our  said  brother ;  all  his  goods  confiscated  and  sub. 
jeeted  to  our  governance ;  and  if  he  should  be  found  in  our  king- 
dom, we  command  and  expressly  will,  that  punishment  should  be 
inflicted  on  him,  as  a  rebel  and  traitor  to  us  according  to  the  cus- 
tomary punishment  for  leze  majesty,  without  any  pardon,  grace  or 
rujnission :  and  we  will  that  the  same  be  done  to  our  subjects,  of 
whatever  condition  they  may  be,  who,  in  our  kingdom  on  either  side 
of  the  sea,  shall  seize,  occupy  or  detain  any  forts  whatever,  contrary 
Co  the  will  of  those  to  whom  they  belong ;  or  who  shall  burn  or  ran- 
som towns  or  persons,  and  shall  pillage  or  be  guilty  of  robberies,  or 
who  shall  stir  up  war  within  our  realm  against  our  subjects. 

We  therefore  order,  command  and  expressly  enjoin  all  our  senes- 
chals, bailiffs,  provosts,  captains  of  castles  or  others  our  officers, 
under  pain  of  incurring  our  high  displeasure,  and  of  losing  their  offi- 
ces, that  they  proclaim,  or  cause  to  be  proclaimed,  tnese  presents  in 
the  most  public  places  of  their  districts,  bailiwicks,  provostships  and 
castlewicks ;  and  that  no  one,  after  having  seen  and  heard  this  proc- 
lamation, remain  in  any  fort  which  belongs  to  the  kingdom  of 
France,  except  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  under 
pain  of  being  considered  as  an  enemy  to  us  and  to  our  aforesaid 
brother  the  king  of  France  ;  and  that  they,  in  all  the  aforesaid  points, 
conform  to,  preserve  and  make  to  be  strictly  observed  in  every  par- 
ticular. And  be  it  known  to  all,  that  if  they  fail,  or  are  negligent, 
in  addition  to  the  punishment  aforesaid,  we  will  make  them  pay  the 
losses  to  all  those  who  through  their  fault  or  neglect  may  have  been 
aggrieved,  or  suffered  any  loss  ;  and  with  this  we  will  punish  them 
in  such  a  manner  that  they  shall  be  an  example  to  all  others  :  in  testi 
mony  whereof,  we  have  had  these  letters  patent  drawn  up,  given  at 
Calais  the  24th  day  of  October,  in  the  year  of  grace  and  of  our 
Lord  1360." 


CHAPTER   CCXIII. 

THE  TEANSACTIOIIS  OP  THE  TWO  KlNaS  OP  FKAKCE  ANO  ENSLAND,  WHEM 
AT  CALAIS,  RESPECTINS  THE  DUCHY  OF  BRITTANY  AND  SOME  LANDS  OF 
THE  LATE  aODFREY  DE  HARCOURT.  KINO  JOHN  SETS  OUT  FROM  CALAIS 
AND  RETURNS  HOME  IN  FREEDOM. 

When  all  these  letters  had  been  drawn  up,  and  the  different  com- 
missions cjelivered,  which  were  mutually  done  by  the  advice  and  to 
the  satisfaction  of  each  other,  there  was  some  conversation  respecting 
sir  Charles  de  Blois  and  sir  John  de  Montfort,  and  the  state  of  Brittany, 
for  each  of  them  claimed  it  as  their  right  of  inheritance  :  and  though 
there  was  a  conference  holden,  how  these  matters  could  be  settled, 
nothing  was  definitely  done  ;  for,  as  I  have  since  been  informed,  the 
king  of  England  and  his  party  had  no  great  desire  of  agreeing  to  it. 
They  presumed,  that  henceforward,  all  men-at-arms,attached  to  them 
would  be  obliged  to  surrender  every  fort  and  strong  place  which  they 
at  present  held  and  possessed  in  the  kingdom  of  France,  and  that 
they  would  retire  to  whatever  parts  they  chose ;  it  was  therefore 
much  better  and.  more  profitable  that  these  wai'riors  and  pillagers 
should  retire  into  the  duchy  of  Brittany,  which  is  one  of  the  richest 
and  best  foraging  countries  in  the  world,  than  that  they  should  come 
to  England,  which  might  be  pillage,dand  robbed  by  them. 

This  consideration  made  the  English  shortly  break  up  the  confer- 
ence respecting  Brittany.  It  was  a  pity,  and  ill  done  that  it  so  hap- 
pened ;  for,  if  the  two  kings  had  been  in  earnest,  peace  would  have 
been  established,  by  the  advice  of  their  counsellors,  between  the 
parties,  and  each  would  have  held  what  should  have  been  given  him. 
Sir  Charles  de  Blojs  would  have  recovered  his  children,  who  were 
prisoners  in, England,  and  probably  have  Jived  longer  than  he  did. 
As  nothing  was  done  at  this  conference,  the  wars  in  Normandy  were 
more  bitterly  carried  on  than  before  the  peace  we  have  just  spoken 
of  (as  you  will  hear  in  the  continuance  of  this  Jiistory,)  and  even 
isetween  the  knights  and  barons  of  Brittany  who  had  supported 
different  interests. 

The  duke  of  Lancaster  (who  was  a  valiant  and  discreet  knight, 
iall  of  devices,  and  who  too  strongIy«loved  the  count  de  Montfort 
and  his  advancement)  then  addressed  himself  to  the  king  of  France, 
in  the  presence  of  the  king  of  England  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
counsellors:  "Sire,  the  truces  of  Brittany,  which  were  made  and 
agreed  to  before  Rennes,  will  not  expire  before  the  first  of  the  ensu- 
ing month  of  May;  then,  or  within  that  time,  the  king  our  Lord 
will  send,  by  tke  advice  of  his  council,  persons  from  him,  and  from 
his  son-in-law  the  young  duke,  sir  John  de  Montfort,  to  you  in  France, 
and  they  shall  have  power  and  authority  to  explain  and  declare  those 
rights  the  said  sir  John  claims  from  the  inheritance  of  his  father  in 
the  duchy  of  Brittany,  and  accept  them  in  such  manner  as  you,  your 
counsellors  and  oura  assembled  together,  shall  ordain ;  for  greater 
safety,  it  is  proper  the  truces  should  be  prolonged  until  the  feast  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist  next  ensuing."  All  this  was  agreed  to,  as  the 
duke  of  Lancaster  had  proposed,  and  then  the  lords  conversed  on 
ilifferent  matters. 

Ki —  '  ■^~   — ^ —    '"'"'    '  n-vQo*  <lAaipn  tn  v*>tnrn  to   France  (as  was 


*  This  seems  a.  mistake ;  for  in  tlie  fuurteenth  article  of  the  peace  of  Bretigny  io  1364 
in  Rymer.  particular  mention  is  made  of  the  value  of  the  crown,  two  of  which  shall  ba 
worth  an  English  nohle. 

14th  iirticle.— "  It  is  agreed  that  the  king  oT  France  shall  pay  to  the  king  of  Eagland 
tliree  miWions  oTcritwiistif  gold,  twoof  which  sluUl  he  of  the  value  <^  an  EngHshnable. 

"  And  there  sliall  be  paid  to  the  said  king  of  England,  or  his  deputies,  six  hnndred 
thousand  crowns  at  Calais,  in  fourteenths,  from  the  time  the  king  of  Franco  shall  be  a< 
Calais, 

•■♦And  witiiin  the  next  year  ensuing,  there  shall  be  paid  four  hundred  thousand  crowni 
of  the  above  value,  in  the  city  of  London. 

"  And  from  thenceforward,  every  followmg  year,  four  hundred  thousand  crowns,  likt 
to  the  above,  shall  be  paid  in  the  said  city,  until  such  time  as  the  aforeMid  three  mi) 
lionsshallbe  paid." 

According  to  Cotgrave,  a  noble  ui  his  time  was  worth  hfleen  shilhngs. 

t  Froissartseeirs  to  have  been  mistaken  as  to  the  day  king  John  leP.  Calais,  when  h« 
says  it  w  1^  tlie  eve  of  St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude,  the  27th  October ;  for  in  an  ancient  state 
of  Brittany,  by  Nicholas  Vignier.  page  S83,  there  is  a  letter  from  king  John,  dated 
BouIogne-sur-Mer,  October  26, 1360. 

t  In  the  fifteenth  article,  in  Rymer,  they  are  mentioned  as  underneath : 

Monsieur  Louis,  comte  d'Anjou;  M„Jenn.comte  de  Poitiers;  leduc  d'Orleans;  li 
duDde  Bourbon;  le  comte  de  Blois.  ou  son  frere:  le  comte  d'AIencon.  ou  M  "•»" 
u  AiP"cimsontiere;  le  comte  aelMrtren;  le  comte  ae  Vaientmois;  lecomtedc  Breme  . 
le  couilu  de  Vaudomonl;  Io  comta  de  Fore/.;  le  vicompte  de  Beaumont:  le  sire  .ii 
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th<j  good  city  of  Paris,  from  Rouen,  Rheims,  Bourges  in  Berry,  Toars 
in  Touraine,  Lyons  upon  the  Rhdne,  Srns  in  Burgundy,  Orleans, 
Troyea  in  Champagne,  Amiens,  Bc.iuvais,  Arras,  Tournay,  Caen  in 
Normandy,  St.  Omer,  L'Isle,  Douay,  from  each  city  two  or  four 
Durgesses,  who  all  crossed  the  sea,  and  shortly  arrived  in  London.* 

The  king  of  England  commanded  all  hia  officers,  under  pain  of 
incurring  his  displeasure,  to  behave  courteously  to  all  these  lords  and 
their  attendants,  and  to  preserve  peace  between  them  and  his  subjects, 
as  they  were  under  his  special  care.  The  king's  orders  were  strictly 
obeyed  in  eve^  respect ;  and  the  hostages  were  allowed  to  enjoy 
themselves,  without  any  danger  or  molestation,  in  the  city  of  London 
and  its  neighborhood.  The  lords  followed  the  chase  or  hawking, 
according  to  their  pleasure,  and  rode  out  as  they  pleased  to  visit  the 
ladies  without  any  constraint,  for  the  king  was  right  caarteous  and 
amiable. 

We  will  now  speak  a  little  of  the  king  of  Franne  on  Ms  arrival  at 
Qoulogne,  after  he  had  quitted  Calais. 


CHAPTER    CCXIV. 

COMMISSIONERS  APPOINTED  ON  BOTH  SIDES  TO  SEE  THE  aAERISOAS  ,  xHE 
KINGDOM  OF  FRANCE  EVACUATED.  DIFFERENT  BODIES  OF  ARMED  MEN 
OVERRUN  THE  EINaDOM,  AND  DO  MUCH  MISCHIEF. 

The  king  of  France  did  not  remain  long  at  Boulogne,  but  set  out 
soon  after  All-aainta,  and  went  to  Montreuil  and  Hesdin  :  he  con. 
tinned  his  journey  until  he  came  to  Amiens  ;  and  wherever  he  passed 
tie  was  most  magnificently  and  honorably  received.  After  he  had 
remained  at  Amiens  until  Christmas  was  passed,  he  set  out  for  Paris, 
when  he  waa  solemnly  and  reverently  met  by  all  the  clergy  of  "Paris, 
and  conducted  to  the  Palace.t  where  he  dismounted,  as  did  sir  Philip 
his  son,  and  all  the  nobles  who  accompanied  him.  The  dinner  v/as 
grandly  magnificent,  and  the  tables  well  covered ;  but  I  can  never 
tell-  how  warmly  the  king  of  France  was  received  on  his  return  to 
his  kingdom,  by  all  sorts  of  people,  for  he  was  much  wished  for. 
They  made  iiim  rich  gifts  and  presents,  and  the  prelates  and  barons 
of  the  realm  feasted  and  entertained  him  as  became  his  condition  ; 
and  the  king  gave  them  a  moat  gracious  reception. 

Soon  after  king  John  was  returned  to  Prance,  the  commissioners 
appointed  by  the  king  of  England  crossed  the  sea,  to  take  possession 
of  the  lands,  countries,  counties,  bailiwicks,  cities,  towns  and  castles, 
that  were  to  be  given  up  to  him,  according  to  the  articles  of  the 
peace.  But  this  was  not  so  soon  accomplished ;  for  many  of  the 
nobles  in  Languedoc  at  first  absolutely  refused  to  obey  them,  or  to 
surrender  themselves  to  the  king  of  England,  though  the  king  of 
France  had  acquitted  them  of  their  fidelity  and  homage  to  him  :  for 
they  thought  it  highly  contrary  and  adverse  to  their  interests  to  be 
obliged  to  obey  the  English.  The  count  de  la  Marche,  the  count  de 
Perigord,  the  count  de  Comminges,  the  viscount  de  Chfttillon,  the 
viscount  de  Carmaing,  the  lord  of  Pincornet,  in  particular,  with 
many  others  in  the  distant  countries,  wondered  much  that  the  king 
of  France  should  force  them  from  his  jurisdiction.  Othei-s  said,  it 
was  not  in  his  power  thus  to  free  them  ;  and  it  was  not  in  his  right 
so  to  do  ;  for,  as  they  were  Gascons,  they  had  very  old  charters  and 
privileges  from  the  noble  Charlemagne  (who  was  king  of  France,) 
which  placed  them  under  the  jurisdiction  of  hia  court,  and  of  no  other. 
On  which  account,  these  lords  would  not  at  first  yield  obedience  to 
the  commissioners ;  but  the  king  of  France,  who  wished  to  uphold 
and  maintain  what  he  had  sworn  and  sealed,  sent  thither  his  dear 
cousin  sir  James  de  Bourbon,  who  appeased  the  greater  part  of  these 
nobles ;  and  those  who  were  bounden  became  liege  men  to  the  king 
of  England  ;  such  as  the  count  d'Armagnac,  the  lord  d'AIbret,  and 
many  others,  who  at  the  entreaties  of  the  king  of  France  and  of  sir 
James  de  Bourbon,  bbeyed,  but  very  unwillingly. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  very  displeasing  to  the  barons,  knights 
and  inhabitants  of  the  towns  on  the  sea-coast,  and  in  the  country  of 
Poitou,  the  Rochellois  and  all  Saintonge,  that  they  should  be  given 
up  to  the  English :  in  particular  those  in  the  town  of  La  Rochelle 
would  not  consent  to  it ;  they  made  frequent  excuses,  and  would  not, 
for  upward  of  a  year,  suffer  any  Englishmen  to  enter  their  town. 
The  letters  were  very  affecting  which  they  wrote  to  the  king  of 
France,  beseeching  him,  by  the  love  of  God,  that  he  would  never 
liberate  them  from  their  fidelity,  nor  separate  them  from  hia  govern, 
ment  and  place  them  in  the  handa  of  strangers ;  for  they  would  pre- 
fer being  taxed  every  year  one  half  of  what  they  were  worth,  rather 
than  be  in  the  hands  of  the  English.  The  king  of  France  (who 
knew  their  good  will  and  loyalty,  and  had  frequently  received  their 
: : *_ 


Coiici;  le  sire  de  Frenles ;  le  sire  de  Preaus;  le  sire  de  St.  Venant ;  le  sire  de  Gaun. 
riiies;  le  dauphin  d^Auvergne;  le  sirede  Hangest;  le  sire  de  Montmorency;  itionsire 
s-nillaume  deCraon;  monsire  Louis  de  Harcourt;  monsire  Jean  de  Ligny. 

*  Colons,  Cliartres,  Toulouse,  Compieg'ne,  are  mentioned,  in  addition  to  those  of 
Froissart,  in  the  treaty  in  Rymer. 

t  i'ii  lace.— I  believe  tlie  king  of  France's  palace  at  that  time  was  the  h5tel  de  Nesle. 

(inil,  i)y  Villaret's  history,  that  he  was  lodged  there  after  his  coronatioll  at  Rheims. 

'I'liis  hotel  was  built  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  where  the  h6tel  de  Neveis  was  after- 
vtirds  constructed,  and  nearly  upon  the  site  which  the  College  Mazann  and  the  hdtel 
dp  Conti  now  occupy. 

This  hotel  must  he  distinguished  from  another  hdtel  de  Nesle,  which  was  bujh  at  Um 
b&me  time.  This  second  hStel  de  Nesle  was  situated  on  the  qnnt  whera  th«  bMtH  4m 
Soissons  was  bui'^  and  which  was  demolished  1747 


excuses)  felt  great  pity  for  them  ;  he  wrote,  therefore,  very  afTec. 
tionate  letters,  and  sent  to  inform  them,  that  it  was  necessary  they 
should  obey,  or  otherwise  the  peace  would  be  infringed,  which 
would  be  too  prejudicial  to  the  kingdom  of  France.  When  tht 
inhabitants  of  La  Rochelle  received  these  letters,  and  saw  the  situa. 
tion  they  were  in,  that  neither  excuses,  prayers  nor  entreaties,  were 
of  any  avail,  they  obeyed ;  but  it  was  sore  against  their  inclinations. 
The  principal  persons  of  the  town  said,  "  We  will  honor  and  obey 
the  English,  but  our  hearts  shall  never  change." 

Thus  had  the  king  of  England  seisin  and  possession  of  the  duchy 
of  Aquitaine,  the  counties  of  Poitou  and  Guignes,  and  of  all  tlioae 
landa  which  he  was  to  have  beyond  the  sea,  that  is  to  say  in  tho 
kingdom  of  France,  which  were  given  to  him  by  the  articles  of  tho  ■ 
peace.  This  year  sir  John  Chandos  crossed  the  sea,  as  regent  and 
lieutenant  of  the  king  of  England,  to  take  possession  of  all  the  lands 
aforesaid,  and  receive  the  faith,  fidelity  and  homage  of  the  counts, 
viscounts,  barons,  krnghts,  towns  and  castles ;  he  instituted  every 
where  seneschals,  bailiffs  and  ofiicers,  according  to  his  will,  and  fixed ' 
his  residence  at  Niort. 

Sir  John  kept  a  noble  and  great  establishment ;  and  he  had  the 
means  of  doing  it ;  for  the  king  of  England,  who  loved  him  much, 
wished  it  should  be  so.  He  was  certainly  worthy  of  it ;  for  he  waa 
a  sweet-tempered  knight,  courteous,  benign,  amiable,  liberal,  coura. 
geous,  prudent  and  loyal  in  all  affa'-:,  and  bore  himself  valiantly  on 
every  occasion  :  there  was  none  mure  beloved  and  esteemed  bythe 
knights  and  ladies  of  his  time. 

While  the  commissioners  and  deputies  of  the  king  of  England 
were  taking  seisin  and  possession  of  the  aforesaid  lands,  according 
to  the  articles  of  peace,  other  commissioners  and  deputies  were  on 
the  frontiers  of  France  with  commissioners  from  that  king,  ordering 
all  men-at-arms,  who  were  garrisoned  in  the  different  castles  and 
forts  of  France,  to  evacuate  and  surrender  them  to  the  king  of  France, 
under  pain  of  confiscation  and  death.  There  were  some  knights 
and  squires  attached  to  England  who  obeyed,  and  surrendered,  or 
made  their  companions  surrender  such  forts  as  they  held :  but  there 
were  others  who  would  not  obey,  saying  that  they  had  made  war  in 
the  name  of  the  king  of  Navarre.  There  were  also  some  from 
different  countries,  who  were  great  captains  and  pillagers,  that  would 
not,  on  any  account,  leave  the  country;  such  as  Germans,  Brabant 
ers,  Fleminga,  Hainaulters,  Gascons  and  bad  Frenchmen,  who  had 
been  impoverished  by  the  war:  these  persons  persevered  in  their 
wickedness,  and  did  afterwards  much  mischief  to  the  kingdom. 

When  the  captains  of  the  forts  had  handsomely  delivered  them 
up,  with  all  they  contained,  they  marched  off,  and  when  in  the  plain, 
they  dismissed  their  people :  but  those  who  had  been  so  long  ace  js. 
tomed  to  pillage,  knowing  well  that  their  return  home  would  not  be 
advantageous  for  them,  but  that  they  might  perhaps  suffer  for  the  bad 
actions  they  had  committed,  assembled  together,  and  chose  new 
leadera  from  the  worst  disposed  among  them.  They  then  rode  on, 
one  party  following  the  other,  and  made  their  first  stand  in  Burgundy 
and  Champagne,  whfere  they  formed  large  squadrons  and  companies, 
which  were  cajled  the  Late-comers,  because  as  yet  they  had  but 
little  pillaged  that  part  of  the  kingdom  of  France.  They  suddenly 
came  before  and  took  the  fort  of  Joinville,*  with  great  wealth  in  it, 
which  the  whole  country  round  had  brought  thither,  confiding  in 
the  strength  of  the  place.  When  these  troops  found  such  riches  as 
were  valued  at  a  hundred  thouaand  franca,  they  divided  it  among 
them  as  far  as  it  would  go,  and  held  the  castle  for  a  time,  from 
whence  they  scoured  all  the  country  of  Champagne,  the  bishoprics 
of*  Verdun,  Toul  and  Langres :  but,  when  they  had  plundered  suffi 
ciently,  they  departed,  and  sold  the  castle  of  Joinville  to  the  inhab 
itants  of  the  country  for  one  thousand  francs.t 

They  then  entered  Burgundy,  where  they  reposed  and  refreshed 
themaelves  until  they  were  all  collected,  and  did  many  bad  and  vil- 
lainoua  actiona  ;  for  they  had  among  them  some  knights  and  squires 
of  that  country,  who  advised  and  conducted,  them.  They  remained 
some  time  in  the  neighborhood  of  Besangon,  Dijon  and'Beaune,  de- 
spoiling everywhere,  for  none  went  out  to  oppose  them.  They  also 
took  the  good  town  of  Guercheyt  in  the  Beaunois,  which  they  sacked, 
and  remained  for  a  time  near  Vergy,§  on  account  of  the  fertility  of 
that  country.  Their  numbers  were  perpetually  increasing :  for  those 
who  quitted  the  castlea  and  towna  on  their  being  surrendered,  and 
who  were  disbanded  by  their  captains,  came  into  those  parts ;  so 
that  bv  Lent  they  amounted  to  at  least  sixteen  thousand  combatants. 

When  they  found  their  numbers  so  great,  they  appointed  many 
captains,  whom  all  obeyed  implicitly.  I  am  able  to  name  some  of 
their  greatest  leaders  ;  and  first,  a  knight  from  Gascony,  called  sir 
Seguin  de  Batefol,  who  had  under  his  command  two  thouaand  com 
batanta.  There  were  alao  Tallebert  Tallabaton,  Guy  du  Pin,  Espi- 
ote,  le  petit  Mechin,  Battailler,  Hannequin  Fran9ois,  le  Bourglj  de 
I'Espare,  Nandoz  de  Bauguerant,  le  Bourgcamus,  le  Bourg  de  Bre. 
teuil,  la  Nuyt,  Arbrethoury  the  Scot,  Bourdonnelle  the  German,  Ber 
nard  de  la  Salle,  Robert  Briquet,  Carnelle,  Aimenon  d'Ortige,  Garsiol 
du  ChSltel,  Girbnet  du  Paiix,  I'Ortingo  de  la  Salle,  and  many  otheis 

*  Joinville— an  ancient  town  in  Champagne,  on  the  Maine  diocese  of  Chfi^ilii 
1  Lord  Berneresays.  fo-  20,000  francs.— Ed, 

IAvillage  in  Champagne,  near  Joigny. 
Verey -a  village  of  Burgundy,  bailiwick  of  Nuits. 
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These  leaders,  about  the  middle  of  Lent,  resolved  that  they  would 
advance  with  their  forces  toward  Avignon,  and  pay  a  visit  to  the 
pope  and  cardinals.  They  therefore  traversed  the  country  of  Bur- 
gundy and  Mascon,  making  for  the  rich  and  fertile  country  of  Fo- 
reti;,  and  for  Lyons  situate  on  the  RhAne,  When  the  king  of  France 
was  informed  in  what  manner  these  freebooting  troops  overran  and 
pillaged  his  kingdom,  he  was  mightily  enraged.  It  was  stated,  by 
special  orders  of  the  council,  to  his  majesty,  that  unless  these  bands 
were  repressed,  they  would  multiply  so  much  and  do  such  mischief, 
to  judge  from  what  they  had  already  done,  that  the  kingdom  of 
France  would  suffer  equally  as  during  the  war  with  the  English. 
The  council,  therefore,  advised  the  king  to  send  a  sufficient  force  to 
.  fight  them.  The  king  in  consequence  wrote  especial  letters  to  his 
cousin  the  lord  James  de  Bourbon*  (who  was  at  that  time  in  the 
town  of  Montpelier,  and  had  lately  put  sir  John  Chandos  in  full  pos. 
session  of  the  cities,  lands,- towns  and  casties  of  the  duchy  of  Gui- 
enne,  as  has  been  before  mentioned,)  ordering  him  to  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  force  that  was  to  be  sent  against  these  freebooters, 
and  to  take  a  sufficient  number  of  men-at-arms  to  give  them  combat. 

When  the  lord  James  de  Bourbon  received  these  orders,  he  set  off 
immediately  for  the  city  of  Agen,t  without  stopping  anywhere,  and 
sent  off  letters  and  messengers  to  the  nobles,  knights,  and  squires, 
requiring,  in  the  king^s  nariie,  their  instant  attendance.  Every  one 
most  willingly  obeyed  his  orders,  and  followed  him  to  the  city  of 
Lyons;  for  he  was  eager  to  fight  with  these  wicked  people.  The 
lord  James  of  Bourbon  was  much  beloved  throughout  the  kingdom 
of  France,  and  all  most  cheerfully  obeyed  his  orders.  Knights  and 
squires,  therefore,  came  to  him  from  all  quarters  ;  from  Auvergne, 
from  Limousin,  Provence,  Savoy  and  Dauphin^.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  attended  him  from  the  duchy  of  Burgundy,  whom  the 
voung  duke  of  Burgundy  had  sent  to  him. 

This  army  began  its  march,  making  no  halt  at  Lyons,  but  advanced 
into  the  country  of  Mascon.  The  lord  James  entered  the  county  of 
Foretz,  which  was  dependent  on  his  sister  in  right  of  her  children, 
foi  the  count  de  Foretz  was  lately  dead,  and  was  governed  by  Reg- 
inald de  Foretz  in  the  interim,  who  was  brother  to  the  late  count. 
He  received  the  lord  James  and  his  company  with  great  joy,  and 
feasted  them  in  the  best  manner  he  was  able.  The  two  nephews  of 
the  lord  James  de  Bourbon  were  at  home  :  he  presented  them  to  hira, 
who  received  them  very  graciously,  and  ordered  them  to  be  posted 
near  his  person,  that  they  might  aid  to  defend  their  country. 

The  free  companies  were  advancing  toward  this  neighborhood  ;  for 
those  who  were  at  Chfi,lonst  upon  the  Sa6ne  and  near  to  Turnus,§ 
and  in  that  fertile  country,  having  heard  that  the  French  were  as- 
sembling an  army  to  fight  with  them,  their  captains  called  a  council, 
to  determine  what  steps  they  should  take.  They  made  a  muster  of 
their  troops,  and  found  they  amounted,  one  with  another,  to  sixteen 
thousand  combatants.  They  then  resolved  to  go  and  meet  the  French, 
wha  were  so  desirous  of  it,  and  to  offer  them  battle,  in  such  situations 
only  as  would  be  for  their  advantage,  but  upon  no  other  terms.  "  If 
fortuue,"  said  they,  "  should  b£  favorable  to  us,  we  may  all  be  rich, 
.md  at  our  ease  for  a  long  time,  as  well  by  the  valuable  prisoners  we 
shall  make,  as  from  the  fear  we  excite ;  for  no  more  troops  will  be 
liardy  enough  to  come  against  us :  but,  if  we  lose  the  battle,  we  shall 
."lave  hard  blows  for  our  pay."  This  resolution  was  adopted  :  they 
broke  up  their  camp,  arid  marched  toward  the  mountains,  in  order  to 
penetrate  into  the  county  of  Foretz :  they  came  to  the  river  Loire, 
and,  in  their  road,  to  a  good  town  called  Charlieu,||  in  the  bailiwick 
of  Mascon,  which  they  surrounded  and  attacked.  They  exerted 
themselves  to  take  it  by  assault,  which  employed  them  a  whole  day, 
but  they  could  do  nothing,  for  it  was  well  defended  and  guarded  by 
the  gentlemen  of  the  country,  who  had  flung  themselves  into  the 
town ;  otherwise  it  would  have  been  won.  They  then  marched  off, 
and  revenged  themselves  on  the  estates  of  the  lord  of  Beaujeu,  which 
were  near,  and  where  they  did  very  considerable  mischief,  and  en- 
tered the  diocese  of  Lyons. 

As  they  advanced,  they  took  all  the  smaller  forts,  and  lodged 
themselves  in  them,  and  did  much  damage  wherever  they  passed. 
They  took  a  castle,  and  a  lord  and  lady  in  it ;  which  castlfe  was 
called  Brignais.lT  and  is  situate  on  the  Rh6ne,  three  leagues  from 
Lyons.  There  they  halted  and  took  up  their  quarters,  for  they  were 
.nformcd  that  the  French  army  was  drawn  out  in  the  plain  in  order 
of  battle. 

•  Lord  James  de  Bourbon,  Count  de  la  Marche  received  from  king  John,  to  whom  he 
WM  always  faithful,  the  county  of  Ponthieu  and  the  dignity  of  constable.  He  was 
famous  in  three  battles :  first  in  that  of  Crecy,  wliere  he  was  wounded ;  next  in  that  of 
Poitiers,  when  he  was  taken  prisoner;  and  lastly  in  that  of  Brignano,  where  he  con- 
quered. Butsoon  after,  a  company  of  disbanded  soldiers  ravaging  Champagne  and  the 
Lyonnois,  lord  James  was  sent  DKainst  them,  when,  being  overpowered  by  numbers,  he 
and  his  son  Peter  were  mortally  wounded,  and  died  three  days  afterwards  at  Lyons,  6th 
April,  1382.— Andbrson's  Roi/al  Oenealoffies, 

I  suspect,  however,  there  is  some  mistake,  and  that  Brignono  meani  Brienais,  where 
lie  was  mortally  wounded. 

t  Agen  is  a  considerable  city  in  Guienne,  tlie  capital  of  the  Agenois,  twenty-eight 
leagues  Horn  Toulouse,  and  thirty-six  from  Bordeaux. 

tJlJhilons— an  ancient  town  in  Burgundy,  twenty  nine  leagues  from  Lyons. 

§  Toumus— an  ancient  town  of  Burgundy,  on  the  Saone,  in  the  road  from  Lyons  to 
Dgon. 

II  Charlieu— a  town  of  the  Lyonnois. 

1  Brignais.  In  all  my  old  editions,  and  in  Lord  Bemeis'l  trmiulatioD,  it  is  Brunay :  but 
IhiiTj  Sauvofe  i>  certainly  right  to  alter  it  to  Brignah 


CHAPTER    CCXV. 

THE  LORD  JAMES  DE  BOUBBON  AND  HIS  ARMY  ABE  DEFEATED  BY  THESi 
FEEEBOOTINS  COMPANIES.  THE  POPE  OI^DEES  A  CEOISADE  TO  BE  PRO- 
CLAIMED,  AFTER  THEY  HAVE  TAKEN  THE  PONT  DU  ST.  ESPKIT,  AND 
FINDS  MEANS  TO  GET  KID  OF  THEM. 

The  men-at-arms,  assembled  under  the  lord  James  de  Bourbon, 
were  in  the  city  of  Lyons  upon  the  Rh6ne,  when  they  heard  that 
these  companies  were  approaching  in  great  strength,  and  had  taken 
by  assault  the  town  and  castle  of  Brignais,  as  well  as  several  others, 
and  were  pillaging  and  ruining  the  whole  country.  This  was  very 
unpleasant  news  to  the  lord  James,  who  had  taken  the  management 
of  the  estates  of  the  county  of  Foretz  for  his  nephews,  as  well  as  to  - 
all  the  other  chiefs.  They  immediately  took  the  field,  and  were  a 
numerous  body  of  men-at-arms,  knights, and  squires.  They  sent  out 
their  scouts  for  intelligence  respecting  these  companies,  to  know 
where  they  were,  that  they  might  find  them. 

I  must  now  mention  the  grand  trick  which  these  free  companies 
played.  They  were  encamped  upon  a  high  mountain,*  on  the  sum. 
mit  of  which  there  was  a  plain  that  could  not  be  seen  :  in  this  place 
they  had  posted  the  geater  part  of  their  army,  and  permitted  the 
French  scouts  to  come  so  near,  they  could  have  taken  them  if  they 
had  chosen  it,  but  they  were  allowed  to  return  unhurt.t  They  in- 
formed the  lord  James  de  Bourbon,  the  count  d'Usez,  the  lord  Regi- 
nald de  Foretz,  and  those  lords  who  had  sent  them,  all  they  had  ob- 
served and  heard,  adding,  "  We  have  seen  the  companies  drawn  up 
in  array  upon  a  hillock,  and,  according  to  our  understanding,  well 
formed ;  but,  having  attentively  considered  them,  they  cannot  be 
more  than  five  or  six  thousand  men,  and  seem  marvellously  ill-armed." 

When  lord  James  de  Bourbon  heard  this,  he  said  to  the  archpriest, 
"  You  told  me  they  amounted  to  at  least  sixteen  thousand  combat 
ants,  and  jtou  now  hear  the  contrary."  "  My  lord,"  answered  he, 
"  I  still  think  they  are  not  less  in  number :  if  it  should  be  otherwise, 
we  may  thank  God  for  it,  and  it  is  so  much  the  better  for  us :  you 
will  therefore  determine  what  you  will  do."  "  In  the  name  of  God," 
said  the  lord  James,  "  we  will  go  and  fight  them."  The  lord  James 
ordered  all  the  banners  and  pennons  to  halt  immediately,  and  formed 
his  battalions  in  good  order  to  begin  the  combat,  for  they  saw  theii 
enemies  before  them.  He  then  created  many  new  knights  :  the  first 
was  his  eldest  son  Peter,  who  displayed  his  banner ;  his  nephew,  the 
young  count  de  Foretz,  did  the  same ;  the  lord  of  Tournon,  the  lord 
de  Molinier,  and  the  lord  de  Groslfee,  in  Dauphin^.  Among  the  no. 
bility,  there  were,  sir  Louis  and  sir  Robert  de  Beaujeu,  sir  Louis  de 
Chalons,  sir  Hugh  de  Vienne,  the  count  d'Usez,  and  many  other 
worthy  knights  and  squires,  eager  to  advance  to  the  combat,  both  for 
then'  own  honor  and  to  destroy  these  freebooters,  who  were  wasting 
the  country  without  right  or  reason.  T^he  archpriest,  whose  name 
was  Arnaut  de  Cervole,  was  ordered  to  take  the  command  of  the 
first  battalion.  He  willingly  obeyed  ;  for  he  was  an  expert  and  hardy 
knight,  and  had  under  his  command  about  sixteen  hundred  com- 
batants. 

The  freebooters,  from  their  situation  on  the  hill,  saw  but  too  clearly 
all  these  arrangements  of  the  French,  who  could  not  see  what  they 
were  about,  nor  approach  them  without  danger  and  loss ;  for  there 
were  at  least  a  thousand  cart-loads  of  flints  ready  to  be  thrown 
against  the  firat  assailants  by  that  body  of  men  who  appeared  so  ill. 
armed  to  the  scouts.  I  must  mention,  that  the  only  way  these 
French  men-at-arms,  who  were  so  desirous  to  fight  the  companions 
at  any  rate,  could  approach  them,  was  to  ascend  sideways  the  hill  on 
which  they  had  placed  themselves.  When  they,  therefore,  attempted 
this,  those  who  were  on  the  hill  began  to  throw  down  on  them  the 
stones  and  flints,  of  which  they  had  made  so  large  a  provision  thai 
they  had  only  to  stoop  and  pick  them  up  :  and,  having  full  time  to 
aim  them  well,  they  wounded  and  killed  many,  so  that  others  were 
afraid  to  push  forward.  This  advanced  battalion  was  so  severely 
treated,  it  was  not  of  any  good  use  afterwards.  The  other  battalions 
marched  to  its  succor,  under  the  lord  James  de  Bourbon,  his  son  and 
his  nephews,  with  their  banners,  and  many  other  respectable  gentle- 
men, who  rushed  on  to  their  own  destruction,  so  that  it  was  a  pity 
they  had  not  formed  better  plans,  or  listened  to  wiser  counsel.  The 
archpriest  and  some  other  knights  had  truly  said,  they  were  going  to 
fight  with  these  companions  at  a  disadvantage,  with  certain  loss, 
considering  the  situation  they  had  chosen  .for  themselves.  They 
advised  waiting  until  they  should  Ijave  been  dislodged  from  the 
strong-hold  where  they  had  posted  themselves,  that  then  they  would 
have  a  better  chance  of  success,  but  they  were  never  listened  to. 
Thus  then,  when  the  lord  James  de  Bourbon  and  the  other  lords, 
with  baimers  and  pennons  flying,  approached  and  ascended  sideways 


*  "  A  high  mountain."  Denys  Sauvage  has  written  a  long  note  to  say,  that  hehat' 
visited  this  spot  in  155S,  and  that  it  ought  not  to  be  called  a  AtffA  mountain,  for  it  was 
hut  a  hilluok.  This  Froissart  himself  allows  in  the  following  lines,  where  the  scouts  crli 
it  a  "  tertre."  D.^Sauvage  says,  the  place  corresponds  to  the  description,  and  tliat  dif 
ferent  weapons  have  been  found  in  the  adjoining  grounds. 

tLord  Berners,  who  here  agrees  with  D. Sauvage,  has  these  words:  "Now  sliall 
shewe  you  the  great  maUce  of  these  companyons  who  were  lodged  on  a  mountayne 
and  there  tliey  had  such  a  place  that  they  could  nat  be  discrycd  Mr  nuewed  ,  and  spe 
einlly  the  chief  of  them,  who  were  beste  harnessed :  for  the  residtir*  \who  were  worsta 
hamey=eil)  arenged  alonge  on  the  hylic  side,  and  suffered  the  frenche  currours  to 
aproche  nere  to  them,  and  to  retoume  agayne  withoute  any  damage.'*  The  struiOge.T, 
practiced  is  here  ploinl/  described,  but  is  scarcely  intelligibb  in  Mr.  Johnes's  venioa.^ 


lid 
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this  liill,  me  weaker  and  less  completely  accoutred  of  the  frceboot. 
era  were  enabled  to  harass  them  ;  for  they  flung  upon  them  so  rap. 
idly  and  vigorously  stones  and  flints,  that  the  boldest  and  best  armed 
were  in  dread  of  them.  When  they  had  thus  for  some  time  kept 
them  in  check,  their  grand  battalion,  fresh  and  untouched,  advanced 
by  a  secret  road  round  the  hill,  and  being  in  close  order  like  a  brush, 
with  their  lances  cut  down  to  six  feet  or  thereabouts, with  loud  cries, 
and  a  thorough  good  will,  fell  upon  the  French  army.  In  this  first 
attack,  very  many  were  unhorsed,  and  many  gallant  deeds  per- 
formed ;  but  the  freebooters,  fought  so  hardily,  it  was  marvellous  to 
think  of  it,  and  the  French  army  was  forced  to  retreat.  That  good 
and  valiant  knight  the  archpriest  fought  excellently  well :  but  he 
,was  so  overpowered  by  numbers  that,  after  being  grievously  wounded, 
he  was  made  prisoner,  as  well  as  several  knights  and  squires  of  his 
company.  Why  should  I  make  a  longer  talk  of  this  aiTair  ?  in  fact, 
the  French  had  the  worse  of  the  day :  lord  .lames  de  Bourbon  and 
the  lord  Peter  his  son  were  very  badly  wounded  :  the  young  count 
de  Foretz  was  slain :  sir  Reginald  de  Foretz  his  uncle,  the  count 
d'Usez,  the  lord  Robert  de  Beaujeu,  the  lord  Louis  de  Ch&lons,  and 
upward  of  one  hundred  knights,  were  made  prisoners.  It  was  with 
great  difficulty  the  lord  James  de  Bourbon  and  his  son  the  lord 
Peter  were  brought  back  to  Lyons.  This  battle  of  Brignais  was 
fought  on  the  Friday  after  Easter,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1361. 

All  the  bordering  countries  were  thrown  into  the  greatest  confu- 
sion, when  they  heard  that  the  army  had  been  discomfited  ;  and 
there  was  no  one  so  bold,  who  had  even  the  strongest  castle,  that 
did  not  tremble  ;  for  the  wisest  among  them  immediately  supposed 
the  greatest  mischiefs  would  ensue  and  multiply,  if  God  did  not 
directly  bring  some  remedy.  The  inhabitants  of  Lyons  were  con. 
founded  when  they  first  heard  that  victory  had  declared  for  these 
freebooting  companies.  They,  however,  received  in  the  kindest 
manner  all  those  who  returned  from  the  battle,  and  were  much 
hurt  at  what  had  befallen  the'lord  James  de  Bourbon  and  his  son  the 
lord  Peter.  The  ladies,  both  young  and  old,  visited  them  in  the 
kindest  manner ;  for  they  were  much  beloved  in  tlie  city  of  Lyons. 
The  lord  James  departed  this  life  the  third  day  after  the  battle, 
and  his  son  did  not  long  survive  him.  They  were  much  pitied 
and  regretted.  The  king  of  France  was  greatly  affected  at  the 
death  of  the  lord  James  de  Bourbon;  but  as  it  was  not  now  to  be 
amended,  he  was  obliged  to  bear  his  mourning  as  well  as  he  could. 

We  will  now  return  to  these  freebooters,  who,  having  resolved  to 
keep  themselves  united,  were  rejoiced  at  the  fortunate  issue  of  this 
battle.  They  had  been  great  gainers,  as  well  by  what  they  had 
seized  on  the  spot  as  from  the  ransoms  of  their  wealthy  prisoners. 
These  companies  had  the  whole  country  under  their  disposal,  for  no 
one  now  ventured  to  attack  them.  Soon  after  the  battle  at  Brignais, 
tliey  entered  and  overspread  the  county  of  Foretz,  which  they  com- 
pletely sacked  and  ruined,  except  the  fortresses ;  and  because  they 
were  in  such  large  bodies  that  no  small  extent  of  country  could 
maintain  them,  they  divided  themselves  into  two  parties^  sir  Seguin 
de  Ba&tefol  commanded  the  smallest,  which,  however,  consisted  of 
about  three  thousand  fighting  men.  He  advanced  toward  Ance,* 
near  to  Lyons,  where  he  fixed  his  quarters.  He  then  strongly  forti- 
fied and  rebuilt  parts  of  it,  and  kept  his  troops  in  its  neighborhood, 
which  is  one  of  the  richest  countries  in  the  world.  He  overran  and 
ransomed  at  his  ease  all  the  countries  above  and  below  the  Sa6ne, 
such  as  the  county  of  Macon,  the  archbishopric  of  Lyons,  the  terri- 
tories of  the  lord  of  Beaujeu,  and  the  whole  country  as  far  as  Mar- 
silly  les  NonnainSjt  and  the  county  of  Nevers. 

The  other  division  of  these  free  companies  under  the  command 
uf  Nandoz  de  Baugerant,  Espiote,  Carnelle,  Robert  Briquet,  Ortingo 
and  Bernard  de  la  Salle,  Lannuyt,  le  Bourgcamust,  le  bourg  de  Bre- 
teuil,  le  bourg  de  I'Esparre,  and  many  others  of  the  same  sort  and 
with  the  same  intentions,  advanced  toward  Avignon,  saying  they 
would  go  and  visit  the  pope  and  cardinals,  in  order  to  have  some  of 
;heir  money ;  otherwise  they  should  be  well  vexed.  They  waited  in 
hat  neighborhood  to  receive  the  amount  of  their  ransoms  for  the 
prisoners  taken  at  Brignais,  as  well  as  to  see  if  the  peace  that  had 
been  made  between  the  two  kings  was  likely  to  be  lasting.  In  their 
route  to  Avignon,  they  took  towns,  castles,  and  forts ;  for  nothing 
could  stand  before  them.  The  whole  country  was  in  alarm ;  for  in 
those  parts  they  had  not  had  any  war,  and  the  guards  did  not  know 


*  Anee— an  ancient  town  of  the  Lyonnois,  situated  near  tlie  Soone,  diocese  and  elec- 
tion of  Lyons,  aljout  a  league  from  Viilefranche. 

t  Maniilly  les  Nonnains.  [  cannotfind  in  the  Gazetteer  this  name.  There  is  Marcilly- 
Gur-Saone,  a  village  in  Burgundy,  near  Auxonne,  which  is,  [  suppose,  the  same. 

1  Btmrg  in. the  dictionaries  of  the  old  French  langunge,  seems  to  mean  bastard  or 
illegitimate. 

Buret,  in  Ducan^e^s  Glossary,  is  as  follows :  "  Calepino  ex  Tit.  C.  de  fund,  rei  pri- 
viit».  '  dui  collegio,  vel  curia:,  vel  burgis  croterisriue  corporibus  servierit.  An  inde,  an 
non  potius  k  burggravins  per  contractiotiem  Bourgs,  appellati  sunt  castellani,  et  pre- 
facti  cnstrornm,  per  .arcium,  a  pud  Froissartem,'  torn,  ii.cap.34.  'Si  etoientdesa  route 
les  capitaines  des  autres  chateaux,  comme  le  bourg  Calart,  le  bourg  Anglois,  le  bmirg 
de  Champngne,  et  Raymond  de  Force,  &c. 

'*  Burgi,  ndde,  *  A  genuina  voeis  Gallicaj  bourg  notione  longe  aberrari  mihi  videtur, 
c-iim  ex  Froissarte  exponiturde  Castellano  sur  burgi  pnefecto.  Bourg  enim  eo  loci, 
qiiemadmodnm  et  in  aliis  ejnsdem  aevi  historicis.  spurium,  nothum  sonat.  Gall,  batard; 
itiiod  apprime  dncet  Berry  in  Hist.  Chronol.  Carol.  VII.  ad  an.  1432,  uhi  quem  bourg 
'licit,  pallia  infra  tipi)e\\aX  bastard :  sic  et  iid  nn.  1430,  le  bourg  de  MasQuarm.  Bourc 
m  Litt.  Remiss,  an.  1411  ex  reg.  165.  Chartoph.  reg.  eh.  219.  Icelui  Pierre  appellast  le 
euppli.int  arlot,  tacnin,  bourc;  qui  vautautant  k  dire  en  languaige  du  Pais  de  par  de  II 
iraivm.  trilant,  bastart    Bort,  eodem  sensu  usurp-i  nt  Hispani.    Vide  in 


how  to  defend  or  to  keep  their  strong  holds  against  such  meOAt. 
arms. 

These  companions  got  information,  that  at  the  Pont  du  St.  Esprit*, 
seven  leagues  from  Avignon,  there  was  very  great  wealth ;  and  that 
all  the  riches  of  the  country  thereabouts  had  been  carried  thither,  as 
to  ^  place  of  safety,  trusting  to  the  strength  of  its  castle.  They 
therefore  consulted  together,  and  agreed  that  if  they  could  get  pos 
session  of  this  town  of  St.  Esprit,  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  advaii 
tage  to  them  ;  for  they  then  would  be  masters  of  the  Rhdne  as  well 
as  of  Avignon.  After  they  had  well  digested  their  plan,  Guyot  du 
Pin  and  the  little  Mechin  (as  I  have  heard  it  related)  mounted  theii 
horses,  and,  with  their  companies^  rode  one  whole  night  to  the  extent 
of  fifteen  leagues.  They  arrived  by  break  of  day  at  the  town  of  St, 
Esprit,  which  they  took,  and  all  those  of  both  sexes  which  were 
therein.  It  was  a  pitiful  sight ;  for  they  murdered  many  a  discreet 
man,  and  violated  many  a  virgin.  They  gained  immense  riches,  and 
provision  sufficient  to  last  them  a  whole  year.  They  could  from 
this  town  escape  easily,  in  an  hour's  time  and  without  danger,  into 
the  kingdom  of  France,  and  in  another  hour  into  the  empire.  They 
collected  their  companies  together,  and  kept  advancing  toward  Avig. 
non,  at  which  the  pope  and  cardinals  were  much  alarmed.  These 
companions  had  chosen,  at  the  Pont  du  St.  Esprit,  a  captain  to  com. 
mand  the  whole  of  their  forces,  who  was  commonly  styled  the 
friendt  of  God,  and  the  enemy  of  all  the  world. 

There  were  at  that  time  in  France,  besides  these  companies,  many 
other  pillagers,  English,  Gascons,  and  Gennans,  who  were  desirous 
of  living  there,}  and  who  maintained  many  garrisons  in  fortresses. 
Although  the  commissaries  from  the  king  of  England  had  ordered 
them  to  evacuate  these  castles,  and  to  leave  the  country,  they  had 
not  obeyed,  which  was  very  displeasing  to  the  king  of  France,  as 
well  as  to  his  council. 

But  when  many  of  them  learnt  (for  they  had  possession  of  differenl 
places  in  France )  that  their  brethren  had  overthrown  the  lord  James 
de  Bourbon  with  two  thousand  knights  and  squires,  had  taken  a 
great  many  prisoners,  and  had  very  lately  surprised  and  conquered 
the  town  of  St.  Esprit,  where  they  had  found  immense  riches,  and 
that  they  had  expectations  of  gaining  Avignon,  where  they  would 
have  the  pope  and  cardinals  at  their  mercy,  as  well  as  all  Provence, 
each  was  eager  to  join  them,'in  the  hopes  of  gain  and  doing  more 
mischief.  This  was  the  reason  why  many  warriors  left  their  fort6 
and  castles,  and  advanced  before  their  companions,  expecting  greatci 
pillage. 

When  Pope  Innocent  VI.  and  the  Roman  college  saw  themselves 
thus  threatened  by  these  accursed  people,  they  were  exceedingly 
alarmed,  and  ordered  a  croisade  to  be  published  against  these  wicked 
Christians,  who  were  doing  everything  in  their  power  to  destroy 
Christianity  (like  Vandals^  of  old,  without  right  or  reason)  by  ruin- 
ing all  the  countries  whither  they  resorted ;  by  robbing,  wherever 
they  could  find  anything ;  by  violating  women,  both  young  ond  old, 
without  pity ;  and  by  killing  men,  women,  and  children,  without 
mercy,  who  had  done  no  ill  to  thent;  for  he  was  reckoned  the. 
bravest,  and  most  honored,  who  could  boast  of  the  most  villainous 
actions. 

The  pope  and  the  cardinals  bad  therefore  a  croisade  publicly 
preached.  They  absolved  from  every  crime  and  sin||  all  those  who 
should  take  the  cross,  and  voluntarily  give  themselves  up  to  destroy 
these  wretches.  The  cardinals  elected  the  lord  Peter  de  Monstier, 
cardinal  d'Arras,  by  some  called  cardinal  d'Ostia,  to  be  the  chief  of 
this  croisade ;  who,  upon  his  nomination,  immediately  left  Avignon, 
and  went  to  Carpentras,  seven  leagues  distant,  where  he  fixed  his 
quarters.  He  retained  all  soldiers,  and  others,  who  were'desirous  oi 
saving  their  souls,  arid  of  gaining  the  foresaid  pardons :  but  he  would 
not  give  them  any  pay,  which  caused  many  of  them  to  depart  and  go 
into  Lombardy ;  others  returned  into  their  own  couniiies,  and  some 
joined  these  wicked  companies,  which  were  daily  increasing.  They 
divided  themselves  into  several  companies,  over  each  of  which  they 
nominated  captains,  and  took  up  their  quarters  in  difTercnl  places. 
Thus  they  harassed  the  pope,  the  cardinals,  and  the  merchants  in  tlie 
neighborhood  of  Avignon,  and  did  a  great  deal  of  mischief  until  the 
summer  was  far  advanced  of  the  year  1361. 

It  happened  that  the  pope  and  cardinals  cast  their  eyes  upon  a  very 

*  Pontdu  St,  Esprit— a  town  of  lower  Languedoc,  on  the  Rhone,  diocese  and  receipt 
of  Uzes;  ao  called  from  one  of  the  most  beautiful  bridges  in  Europe  built  over  tlir 
Rhone,  in  the  rood  from  Montpelier  to  Paris. 

It  is  probable  tliat  the  town  of  Pont  St.  Esprit  was  taken  twice ;  for  a  chronicle,  writ- 
ten in  the  reign  of  king  John,  assures  us  positively,  'que  les  conipagnons  qui  etoie!it 
sortis  de  la  France,  el  qui  se  tiiisoient  nppeler  la  gratide  cornpagnie,'  took  possession  of 
the  town  and  castle  of  St.  Esprit  on  Innocents'  day,  1360.— CAro7W9MC.  MSS.  du  Hoi 
Jean,  Bibliot.  du  Rot,  No.  9662. 

t  "  Friend."  Denys  Sauvage  says,  in  ap.ote  tm  the  margin,  that  instead  of  ami  it  wai 
ennemi  in  all  the  editions ;  but  that  he  had  corrected  it  from  the  two  abridgments,  llo 
is  certainly  right  as  to  the  printed  editions  of  Verard  and  Eustace,  as  well  as  in  loitl 
Bemers's  translation  and  Barnes's  History  of  Edward  III. ;  but  it  is  ami  in  my  two 
MSg. 

t  Jjord  Berners  uses  these  words,  ''who  sayd  they  must  nedet  lyuc,^^  which  fully  ex 
press  the  feelings  and  condition  of  these  disbanded  soldiers.- [Ed. 

§  "  Vandals."  Denys  Sauvage  has  Bandcs,  and  says  it  is  so  in  all  the  editions,  hut 
tliat  he  thinks  it  should  be  Vandals.  It  is  Vandcs  in  all  my  pnnted  editions,  as  well  as  MSS. 
[Lord  Beiners's  version  is,  "  And  tlian  ordeyned  a  croysey  agaynst  these  yuell  cbristau 
people  who  dyde  their  payne  to  distroy  chrystendome  as  other  bandes  had  done  befoi*? 
without  lytell  of  any  reason."  May  not  this  have  reference  to  the  expedition  of  ti^ 
archpriest  mentioned  before,  instead  of  the  Vandals  ?]— CEp, 

It  A  DmnS  et  ".iilpS  — ,'.,ord  Bkrnkrii. 
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accomplished  knight  and  good~warrior ;  that  is  to  say,  upon  the  m  ar 
quis  de  Montferrat,*  who  for  a  long  time  had  been  engaged  in  war 
against  the  lords  of  Milan,  and  was  at  this  time  so  employed.  They 
sent  to  him  to  come  to  Avignon,  where  he  was  received  with  much 
honor  by  the  pope  and  cardinals, 

A  treaty  was  then  entered  into  with  hira.  He  agreed,  for  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money,  to  free  the  territories  of  the  pope  and  the 
neighborhood  of  those  freebooting  companies,  and  to  lead  them  with 
him  into  Lombardy.  The  marquis  negotiated,  therefore,  with  the 
captains  iif  these  oompanies,t  and  managed  so  well,  that  by  means 
of  sixty  tliousand  florins  which  he  divided  among  them,  and  the  high 
pay  he  promised  them,  they  consented  to  follow  him  into  Lombardy  ; 
but  they  also  insisted  on  receiving  pardon  and  absolution  from  all 
crimes  and  sin.  Every  article  was  fulfilled,  and  the  money  paid  : 
ihcy  gave  up  the  town  of  St.  Esprit,  quitted  the  territory  of  Avignon, 
and  marched  away  with  the  marquis  of  Montferrat. 

King  John  and  his  whole  kingdom  were  much  rejoiced,  when  they 
found  themselves  delivered  from  these  people ;  but  many  of  them 
returned  back  into  Burgundy ;  -sir  Seguin  de  Batefol,  who  kept  his 
garrison  at  Ance,  would  not  surrender  it  for  any  treaty  or  promise 
t'ley  made  him :  however,  France  was,  in  many  places,  more  at  peace 
than  it  had  been. 

When  the  greater  part  of  these  companies  had  quitted  tha  country, 
L  id  had  marched  with  the  marquis  de  Montferrat  into  Piedmont,  the 
marquis  managed  his  affairs  well  against  the  lords  of  Milan.  He 
conquered  many  towns,  castles,  and  forts,  and  gained  much  territory 
from  them.     He  had  also  many  skirmishes  and  attacks,  which  turned 

0  It  to  his  profit  as  well  as  honor ;  and  these  companies,  within  the 
y  ear,  gave  him  a  superiority  in  the  war,  and  were  in  a  great  measure 
t.ie  cause  that  the  lords  Galeas  and  Bernabo  Visconti,t  who  were 
sovereigns  of  Milan,  and  who  since  reigned  there  in  great  prosperity, 
came  to  a  proper  understanding  with  him. 

About  this  time  sir  Seguin  de  Batefol,  who  had  retained  his  garri- 
son at  Ance  upon  the  river  Sa6ne,  took  by  escalade  a  good  city  in 
Auvergne,  called  Brioude,  and  which  is  situated  on  the  river  Allier. 
He.  maintained  himself  therefor  upward  of  a  year,  and  fortified  it 
BO  strongly  that  he  was  not  afraid  of  an  attack  :  from  this  place  he 
overran  all  the  country  as  far  as  Clermont,^  Tilhac,  Puy,||  Case 
Dieu,ir  Montferrant,**  Eiom,ttla  Nonnette,tt  Ussoire,§§  Oudalle,|||| 
and  the  lands  of  the  count  Dauphin,  who  was  at  that  time  a  hostage 
in  England,  and  committed  the  greatest  damages.  When  he  had 
very  much  impoverished  the  whole  country,  he  marched  away, 
according  to  an  agreement,  carrying  off  with  him  great  riches.  Sir 
Seguin  de  BatefolIT  If  returned  into  Gascony ,  whence  he  had  originally 
come.     Of  this  sir  Seguin  I  know  no  more,  except  that  by  accident 

1  heard  it  related  that  he  died  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  God 
■lardon  him  for  all  his  misdeeds  I 


CHAPTER   CCXVI. 

IHE  DEATHS  OP  THE  DUEES  OF  LANCASTER  AND  OP  BURGUNDY,  WHICH 
LAST  CAUSES  NEW  DISSENSIONS  BETWEEN  THE  KINGS  OP  FRANCE  AND 
NAVARRE.       THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES  CROSSES  THE  SEA  AT  AQUITAINE. 

At  this  period  died  in  England  the  good  duke  of  Lancaster,*** 

*  The  mnrquis  de  Montferrat.  John  Paleeologus,  16th  marckgrave  of  Montferrat,  1338, 
liied  1^1,  reigned  33  years.— Anderson's  Royat  Oenealosies. 

t  "  Cliptaina  of  these  companies."  Barnes  says,  that  the  principal  leader  was  sir 
John  Hawkwood;  but  the  following  quotation  from  tlie  life  of  sir  Jolni  Hawkwood, 
published  in  the  6th  volume  of  the  Bibliot.  Typog.  BriUn.  page  6,  shows  it  was  not  so. 

'*  The  company  of  English  adventurers  who  now  entered  into  the  service  of  tlie  nmr- 
duis  of  Montferrat,  1363,  is  said,  by  Muratori,  vol.  xii,  p.W,  to  have  been  commanded 
"jy  one  Jilbaret. 

"  Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  between  tlie  mrrquis  of  Montferrat  and  Galeazzo, 
the  few  English  who  remained  with  the  former  went  and  joined  their  countrymen  in 
Tuscany,  and  soon  after  formed  a  body  under  Hawkwood."         ^ 

There  mu»t  be  a  mistake  respecting  the  date  of  136S,  for  Frolssart,  u  well  as  Denys 
Sauvuge,  iixes  it  positively  1361. 

{  In  the  year  1354,  Matthew  II.,  Bernabo  and  Galeas  n..  all  tliree  sons  of  Stephen 
Visconti,  brother  of  John,  succeeded  their  uncle  in  the  state  of  Milan  and  divided  it  into 
equal  portions,  except  Milan  and  Genoa,  which  the  two  last  individually  held.  Matthew 
dying  without  male  children,  the  a6th  September,  1335,  his  two  brotliers  inheriled  his 
portion,  except  Bologna,  which  they  suffered  Visconti  d'Olegio  to  carry  from  them. 
They  obtained  the  same  year,  from  the  emperor  Charles  IV.  the  viceregency  of  Lom- 
bardy. Their  union  defended  them  against  a  powerful  league,  formed  by  the  Florenlineh, 
the  marquises  of  Este,  of  Mantua,  and  of  Montferrat.  In  1359,  Galeas,  assisted  by  his 
brother  I3ernnbo,  made  the  conquest  of  Pavia,  in  the  month  of  November,  after  a  long 
siege.  In  1371.  Bernabo  acquired,  from  Feltrin  de  Gonzague,  the  city  of  Reggio.  Galeas 
died  1378,  aged  59  years.    Muratori  gives  a  very  bad  character  of  him. 

See  more  of  the  house  of  Visconti,  in  I' Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates,  whence  the  above 
fe  taken. 

§  Clermont,  or  Clermont-Ferrard,  capital  of  Auvergne. 

11  Puy— a  village  in,  Auvergne,  diocese  of  Clermont. 

V  Case  Dieu.  Q.  an  abbey,  diocese  of  Auch. 

**  Montferrant— a  town  in  Auvergne,  near  Clermont. 

Tt  Rion,  Riom — a  city  of  Auvergne,  near  Clermont. 

ti  La.  Nonnette— a  town  of  Auvergne,  election  of  Issoire. 

§§  Ussoire,  Usson— a  town  of  Auvergne,  four  leagues  from  Brioude. 

nil  Oudalle,  1  cannot  find,  nor  Tilhac. 

HIT  "  Sir  Seguin  de  Bntafbl."  Mezeray  calls  him  Simon  Batefol.  Villaret  calbhim 
gentilhomme  navarrois,  and  says  that  he  died  from  some  poisoned  oranges,  which 
Charles  le  Mauvais,  king  of  Navarre,  had  served  at  dinner,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  him. 
He  was  desirous  of  engaging  sir  Seguin  de  Batefol  to  make  fresh  disturbs  nces  in  France, 
contrary  to  the  promise  he  had  made  king  John,  on  surrendering  Brioude ;  but  he  asked 
too  large  a  sum :  and,  having  possession  of  Charles's  secret,  he  thus  poisoned  him  that  it 
•night  not  be  divulged.— .Hudnre  de  France,  par  FiUaret,  torn.  v.  p.  258. 

"***  Henrv  rluke  of  Lancostec  who  died  ofthe  plague  of  136(1  was  buried  on  the  soutli 


whose  Christian  name  was  Henry.  The  king  and  all  his  barons, 
knights,  and  squires,  were  much  afflicted,  and  wished  it  had  nol 
been  so.  He  left  two  daughters,  the  lady  Maude  and  the  lady 
Blanche.  The  eldest  was  married  to  the  earl  of  Hainault  of  the 
name  of  William,  son  of  the  lord  Lewis  of  Bavaria  and  Margaret  oj 
Hainault.  The  youngest  was  married  to  the  lord  John,  earl  of  Rich 
mond,  son  of  the  king  of  England,  who  was  afterwards  duke  of  Lan- 
caster, in  right  of  his  wife,  and  by  the  death  of  Henry  duke  o. 
Lancaster. 

In  this  season  also  died  the  young  duke  Philip  of  Burgundy,*  ear 
of  Burgundy,  of  Artois  and  of  Boulogne,  palatine  of  Brie  and  Cham- 
pagne. He  married  the  daughter  of  Louis  earl  of  Flanders,  by  one 
of  the  daughters  of  John  duke  of  Brabant,  to  whom  fell  the  earldom 
of  Burgundy,  by  the  near  relationship  of  Margaret  his  mother,  who 
did  homage  and  fealty  for  it  to  the  king  of  France.  The  lord  John 
of  Boulogne,  earl  of  Auvergne,  came,  by  the  same  means,  into  pos- 
session of  the  earldom  of  Boulogne,  and  was  homager  to  the  king  of 
France.  King  John  also,  from  his  proximity,  took  possession  of  and 
retained  the  duqhy  of  Burgundy,  and  all  rights  over  Champagne  and 
Brie,  which  was  highly  displeasing  to  the  king  of  Navari'e ;  but  he 
could  not  help  himself ;  for  he  claimed  Champagne  and  Brie,  as 
being  the  nearest  heir :  his  reasons  were  not  listened  to,  for  king 
John  hated  him  much,  and  declared  that  he  should  never  possess  a 
foot  of  ground  in  Champagne  nor  in  Brie.t 

About  this  time,  the  king  of  France  had  formed  a  resolution  to  go 
to  Avignon,  and  visit  the  pope  and  cardinals,  and,  in  his  road,  to 
amuse  himself  by  inspecting  the  duchy  of  Burgundy,  which  had  lately 
fallen  in  to  him.  The  king,  therefore,  ordered  preparations  to  bo 
made,  and  set  out  from  Paris  about  St.  John's  day  136S,  having  left 
his  eldest  son  Charles  duke  of  Normandy,  regent  and  governor  of  the 
kingdom  during  his  absence.  The  king  took  with  him  the  lord  John 
of  Artois,  his  cousin,  whom  he  much  loved  ;  the  earl  of  Tancarville, 
the  earl  of  Dampmartin,  Boucicault  marshal  of  France,  sir  Arnold 
d'Andreghen,  the  grand  prior  of  France,  and  several  others.  He 
travelled  slowly  and  with  much  expense,  making  some  stay  in  all 
the  cities  and  towns  of  Burgundy,  so  that  he  did  not  arrive  at  Ville- 
neuve,{  until  about  Michaelmas.  It  was  there  that  his  h6tel  was 
prepared,  as  well  for  himself  as  for  his  attendants.  He  was  most 
magnificently  received  and  feasted  by  the  pope  and  the  college  at 
Avignon ;  the  king,  pope,  and  cardinals,  visited  each  other  often. 
The  king  remained  at  Villeneuve  during  the  whole  time.§ 

About  Christmas  pope  Innocent  VI.  departed  this  life :  and  the 
cardinals  were  in  great  discord  about  the  election  of  another,  foi 
each  was  desirous  of  that  honor  ;  more  particularly  the  cardinals  ol 
Boulogne  and  Perigord,  who  were  the  gi-eatest  in  the  college.  Their 
dissensions  kept  the  conclave  a  long  time  shut  up.  The  conclave 
had  ordered  and  arranged  everything  according  to  the  desires  of  the 
two  before-mentioned  cardinals,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  neither 
of  them  could  succeed  to  the  papacy :  upon  which  they  both  agreed, 
that  none  of  their  brethren  should  wear  the  papal  crown,  and  elected 
the  abbot  de  St.  Victorjl  of  Marseilles,  who  was  a  holy  and  learned 
man,  of  good  morals,  and  who  had  labored  hard  for  the  church  in 
Lombardy  and  other  places.  The  two  cardinals  sent  to  inform  him 
of  his  elevation,  and  to  desire  he  would  come  to  Avignon  ;  which  he 


side  of  the  high  altar  of  the  collegiate  chunih  of  Leicester,  founded  by  his  father  (not  by 
him,  as  in  Dugdale,)  and  on  the  next  niche  to  him  lay  a  lady,  by  likelihood  his  w  ile."— 
Cough's  Sep.  Mon. 

■  "  He  left  issue  by  his  wife  Isabel,  daughter  of  Henry  lord  Beaumont,  two  daugnwra. 
his  heiresses.  Mnude  first  married  to  Ralph,  son  and  heir  to  Ralph  Lord  Staftiird,  and 
Hifterwards  to  William  duke  of  Zealand  ;  and  Blanche  (by  virtue  of  a  special  ilibiieiisa 
tion  from  the  pope,  in  regard  to  their  neariiIliance)to  John  of  Gaunt,  earl  of  Riclimond, 
fourth  son  to  Edward  III.  and  afterwards  duke  of  Lancaster.— Duodale's  Baronage. 

Maude  came  to  England  soon  after  her  father's  death,  and  died,  supposed  by  poison.— 
Knyghton. 

*  Fhilip  duke  of  Burgundy  succeeded  to  the  earldoms  of  Boulogne  and  Auvergne 
at  the  age  of  fifteen  by  the  death  of  his  mother,  29th  September,  1360.  Toward  the  latter 
end  of  November,  1371,  he  died  at  Rouvre,  and  was  buried  at  Citeaux.  He  lived  but  a 
short  time,  and  was  very  much  regretted,  as  he  promised  well.  The  duchy  of  Burgundy 
passed  to  the  king  of  France,  not  by  virtue  of  the  law  of  appanages,  but  as  being  nearest 
heir  to  duke  Philip.  The  earidom  of  Burgundy,  by  the  same  right,  passed  to  Marga- 
ret^  who  married  Philip,  fourth  son  of  John  king  of  France,  who  was  created  duke  of 
Bul^undy  by  letters  patent,  6th  Sept.  1363.— Z.'.-3r£  rfe  verifier  les  Dates. 

t  lii  place  of  this  paragraph  lord  Berners  has  the  ffdiowing:  "The  lord  James 
of  Burbune  abode  styll  pursuynge  the  treaty  bytwene  lire  lord  John  de  Mountforde  and 
the  lord  Charles  of  BInys  for  the  right  of  the  duchy  of  Bretayne  acordyng  to  the  treaty 
begon  at  Calais  as  ye  have  herd  before.  And  for  laeke  of  concludyng  thereof  great  warres 
and  yuels  fell  after  in  the  countri  of  Bretayne  as  ye  shall  here  in  this  hystorie."— Ed. 

t  Villeneuve  d' Avignon— a  town  of  Lower  Languedoc,  on  the  Rhdne,  opposite  to 
Avignon. 

§  Villaret  seems  to  think  Froissart  has  made  a  mistake  respectmg  this  visit  of  the  king, 
and  that  it  was  to  prevent  tlie  marriage  of  Edmund  earl  of  Cambridge,  son  of  king  Ed 
ward  III.  with  the  widow  of  the  late  duke  of  Burgundy,  by  means  of  the  pope 

"  Since  his  (the'  king's)  return  from  London,  he  made  only  one  journey  to  the  courl 
of  Avignon,  where  he  did  not  arrive  till  after  the  death  of  Innocent  VI."  This  opinion 
will  not  agree  with  what  Froissart  says  of  the  entertainments  and  feasts  he  received  from 
the  pope,  John  must  have  made  two  journeys,  at  a  short  distance  fror.1  one  another 
The  contrary,  however,  is  proved  by  the  letters  of  this  king,  preserved  in  the  fourth  vol 
ume-des  Ordoiinaiices.  Froissart  will  have,  without  doubt,  confounded  this  journey 
with  Ihe  one  made  before  his  imprisonmenL— flist.  de  France,  vol   v.  p.  270.  nole. 

In  the  Grands  Chroniques  de  SL  Denis,  vol.  ii.  feuillet  K3.  "  In  the  month  of  August 
1362,  the  king  of  France  set  out  to  visit  the  pope.  Innocent,  at  Avitnon,  who  was  I  htu 
alive,  and  tliat  same  year,  the  22nd  Dec,  he  died." 

"King  John  entered  Avignon  St.  Catherine's  day,  the 22nd  November.  Pope  Urbar 
received  him  very  honorably  in  consistory,  and  retained  him  to  dinner." 

Tliere'must  be  some  mistake  in  these  dates. 

II  "Abbot  de  St.  Victor."  Urban  V,  William  Grimoald,  abbot  de  St.  German 
d'Auxene,  then  abbot  of  St. Victor  de  Marseille,  was  elected  pope,  aSth  September  1861 
at  the  age  of  53  veirs ;  he  died  19th  December.  1S70 
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did  as  soon  as  possible,  and  received  this  gift  with  joy.  He  was 
ealled  Urban  V.,  and  reigned  with  great  prosperity !  he  augmented 
much  the  powei  of  the  church,  and  did  great  good  to  Rome  and  other 
parts. 

Soon  after  this  election,  the  king  of  France  heard  that  the  lord 
Peter  de  Lusignan,  king  of  Cyprus  and  Jerusalem,  was  on  his  road 
to  Avignon,  having  crossed  the  sea  ;  upon  which  he  resolved  to  wait 
for  him,  as  he  was  anxious  to  see  one  of  whom  so  many  handsome 
things  had  been  related,  for  having  made  war  upon  the  Saracens. 
Lately,  the  new  king  of  Cyprus  had  taken  the  strong  city  of  Sath- 
lie*  from  the  enemies  of  God,  and  had  slain,  without  any  exceptions, 
all  the  inhabitants  of  both  sexes  whom  he  had  found  there. 

There  was,  during  this  winter,  a  full  parliament  holden  in  Eng. 
land,  respecting  regulations  for  the  country,  but  more  especially  to 
form  establishments  for  the  king's  sons.  They  considered  that  the 
prince  of  Wales  kept  a  noble  and  grand  state,  as  he  might  well  do  ; 
for  he  was  valiant,  powerful,  and  rich,  and  had  besides  a  large  inher- 
itance in  Aquitaine,  where  provisions  and  everything  else  abounded. 
They  therefore  remonstrated  with  him,  and  told  him  from  the  king 
his  father,  that  it  would  be  proper  for  him  to  reside  in  his  duchy, 
■which  would  furnish  him  withal  to  keep  as  grand  an  establishment 
as  he  pleased.  The  barons  and  knights  of  Aquitaine  were  also  de. 
Birous  of  his  residing  arhong  them,  and  had  before  entreated  the  king 
to  allow  him  so  to  do  ;  for  although  the  lord  John  Chandos  was  very 
agreeable  and  kind  to  them,  they  still  loved  better  to  have  their  own 
natural  lord  and  sovereign  than  any  other.  The  prince  ■  readily  as. 
sented  to  this,  and  made  every  preparation  becoming  his  own  and 
his  wife's  rank.t  When  all  was  ready,  they  took  leave  of  the  king, 
the  queen  and  their  brothers  :  set  sail  from  England,  and  were  landed, 
with  their  attendants,  at  La  Rochelle. 

But  we  will  for  a  while  leave  this  prince,  and  talk  of  some  other 
regulations  which  were  made  at  this  time  in  England.  It  was  enacted 
by  the  king  and  his  council,  that  the  lord  Lionel,  the  king's  second 
son,  and  who  had  home  the  title  ofearlof  Ulster,  should  from  thence. 
forward  bear  that  of  duke  of  Clarence  ;  and  the  lord  John,  who  was 
called  earl  of  Richmond,  was  created  duke  of  Lancaster,  wluch  estate 
came  to  him  by  his  wife,  the  lady  Blanche,  as  heiress  to  the  good 
duke  of  Lancaster,  her  father.  It  was  also  taken  into  consideration 
by  the  king  and  his  council,  that  the  lord  Edmund,  the  king's  young. 
est  son,  who  was  called  earl  of  Cambridge,  should  be  well  provided 
for,  and,  if  it  were  possible,  that  he  should  be  united  in  marriage 
with  the  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Flanders,  at  that  time  a  widow. 
However,  that  ntatter,  though  proposed,  was  not  fully  entered  upon  ; 
for  it  would  be  necessary  to  go  cautiously  to  work  about  it ;  besides, 
the  lady  herself  was  sufficiently  young. 

About  this  time,  the  lady  Isabella  of  France,  mother  of  the  king, 
died.  She  was  daughter  of  Philip  the  Fair.  The  king  ordered  a 
most  magnificent  and  -pompous  funeral  for  her,  at  the  Friar  Minors,! 
zt  which  all  the  prelates  and  barons  of  England,  as  well  as  the  lords 
of  France  who  were  hostages  for  the  performance  of  the  articles  of 
peace,  attended. 

This  happened  before  the  prince  and  princess  of  Wales  left  Eng. 
land  ;  soon  after  which  they  set  out,  and  arrived  at  La  Rochelle, 
wheie  they  were  received  with  great  joy,  and  remained  four  whole 
days.  As  soon  as  the  lord  John  Chandos  (who  had  governed  the 
duchy  of  Aquitaine  a  considerable  time)  was  informed  that  the  prince 
was  coming,  he  set  out  from  Niort§  where  he  resided,  and  came  to 
La  Rochelle  with  a  handsome  attendance  of  knights  and  squires, 
where  they  feasted  most  handsomely  the  prince,  princess,  and  their 
suite.  The  prince  was  conducted  from  thence,  with  great  honor  and 
rejoicings,  to  the  city  of  Poitiers.  The  barons  and  knights  of  Poitou 
a.nd  Saiutonge,  who  at  that  time  resided  there,  came  and  did  homage 
and  fealty  to  him. 

The  prince  rode  from  city  to  city,  and  from  town  to  town,  receiv. 
ing  everywhere  due  homage  and  fealty.  He  at  last  came,  to  Bor- 
deaux, where  he  resided  a  considerable  time,  and  the  princess  with 
him.  The  earls,  viscounts,  barons,  knights,  and  lords  of  Gascony, 
came  thither  to  pay  their  respects  to  him  :  all  of  whom  he  received 
ill  so  gracious  and  pleasing  a  manner,  that  every  one  was  contented. 
Even  the  count  de  Foix  came  tu  visit  him,  whom  the  prince  and 
princess  received  most  honorably,  and  treated  him  magnificently.  A 
eace  was  at  this  time  concluded  between  him  and  the  count  d'Ar. 


*  City  of  Satklie— te  the  Attalesi  of  the  ancients,  situated  in  Painphilia,  a  provinc* 
wiiicli  at  this  day  malies  part  of  Carauiania. 

Antaliii,  or  SatStJie— at  the  hottom  of  the  gulf  of  Satillie..-D'ANVil,LK's  map,  Oio- 
grapkie  Modeme. 

Peter  de  Lusignan  had  succeeded  his  father  Hugh.  He  did  not  arrive  at  Avignon 
until  the  29th  Marc);,  1362,  (lie  Wednesday  of  tl]e  lioly  week. 

Valdemar,  Iting  of  Peiimark,  was  there  at  the  same  time,  who  came  to  place  his  per- 
son and  kingdom  under  the  protection  of  the  holy  see.— Villarkt,  Hist,  dc  France. 

Poler  I.  succeedeil  his  (atlier  Hugh,  as  king  of  Cyprus,  in  1361.  .lanuary  18,  1372,  he 
was  assassinated  by  two  lords  whom  he  had  abused.  He  disgraced  the  gkiries  and 
fame  of  his  early  life  by  his  debaucheries  and  cruelties  in  hLs  latter  diiys.-^jirt  de  veri- 
fier tes  Dates. 

t  "  His  wife's  rank."  The  prince  of  Wales  married  this  year  the  lady  Joan,  da-ugh- 
ter  of  Edmund  Phntagenet  earl  of  Kent,  commonly  called  the  faff  countess  of  Kent. 
She  was  a  widow,  and  of  the  blood  royal  of  England.  She  was  first  married  to  theearl 
uf  Salisbury,  and  divorced  from  him,  then  she  was  married  to  sir  Tliomas  Holland.— 
Fadian. 

t  Friar  Mi  nors— commonly  called  the  Gray  Friars,  noyr  a  parish  church  called  Christ 
Church.— Grafton  '*' 

^  IViorl,  a  city  in  Poitoii  diocese  of  La  Rochelle 


magnac,  with  whom  there  had  teen  a  continual  warfare  for  a  er> 
considerable  time.  The  lord  John  Chandos  was  soon  after  appomtec 
constable  of  all  Guienne,  and  sir  Guiscard  d'Angle  marslial.  The 
prince  thus  provided  for  the  knights  of  his  own  country  and  his  house, 
hold,  particularly  those  he  loved  most,  with  these  noble  and  hand, 
some  offices,  which  were  at  his  disposal  in  the  duchy  of  Aquitaine, 
He  nominated  to  all  his  stewartries  and  bailiwicks  knights  from 
England,  who  kept  up  greater  state  and  magnificence  than  the  inhab. 
itants  of  the  country  could  have  wished :  but  things  did  not  go  ac. 
cording  to  their  desires.  We  will  now  leave  the  prince  and  the 
princess  of  Wales,  to  speak  of  king  John  "<"  France,  who  at  this  time 
was  at  ViUeneuve  d' Avignon. 


CHAPTER    CCXVII. 

THE  KINGS  or  FRANCE  AND  OF  CYPKUS  UNDERTAKE  AND  SWEAR  TO  PER. 
FORM  A  CROISADE  ASAINST  THE  INFIDELS.  THE  KINO  OF  CVPRUS  MAKES 
EARNEST  SOLICITATIONS  FOR  ASSISTANCE  TO  MANY  KIHOS  AND  PRINCES 
IN   DIVERS  PLACES  OF  CHRISTENDOM. 

About  Candlemas,*  1362,  the  king  of  Cyprus  came  to  Avignon : 
at  which  event  the  whole  court  was  much  rejoiced,  and  many  cardi 
nals  went  out  to  meet  him,  and  to  conduct  him  to  the  palace  of  pop>< 
Urban,  who  received  him  very  graciously,  as  did  the  king  of  France, 
who  was  present.  When  they  had  remained  together  some  time, 
and  had  had  wines  and  spices  served  to  them,  the  two  kings  took 
leave  of  the  pope,  and  each  went  to  his  h6tel. 

During  this  time,  there  was  a  public  combat  before  the  king  of 
France,  at  ViUeneuve,  from  pledges  given  and  received,  betweer 
two  valiant  and  noble  knights,  whose  names  were  sir  Aymon  de 
Pommiers  and  sir  Foulques  d'Archiac.  When  they  had  fought  weL 
and  valorously  for  a  length  of  time,  the  king  of  France  appeased 
them,  and  made  up  their  quarrel. 

The  two  kings  remained  the  whole  Lent  at  Avignc  n,  or  there 
about.  They  often  visited  the  pope,'  who  received  them  with  joy. 
During  these  frequent  visits,  the  king  of  Cyprus  remonstrated  with 
the  pope,  the  king  of  France,  and  the  cardinals  present,  how  noble 
and  praiseworthy  a  thing  it  would  be  for  Christendom,  to  open  a 
holy  passage  beyond  sea,  and  to  fall  upon  the  enemies  of  the  true 
faith.  The  king  of  France  listened  eagerly  to  this  discourse,  and 
proposed  that  for  himself  he  would  willingly  undertake  such  an  enter- 
prise, if  he  should  live  three  years  only,  for  two  reasons:  one  was, 
that  king  Philip,  his  father,  had  formerly  made  a  vow  to  do  the  same ; 
the  other  was,  to  draw  out  of  his  kingdom  all  those  men-at-arms, 
called  free  companions,  who  pillaged  and  robbed  his  subjects  with, 
out  any  shadow  of  right,  and  to  save  their  souls.  These  reasons, 
however,  the  king  of  France  kept  to  himself,  without  mentioning 
them  to  any  one,  until  Holy  Friday,  when  the  pope  preached  in  his 
chapel  before  the  kings  of  France  and  Cyprus,  and  the  college  of 
Cardinals.  After  the  sermon,  which  was  very  humble  and  devout, 
the  king  of  France,  through  his  great  devotion,  put  on  the  cross,  and 
requested  the  pope,  with  gieat  sweetness,  to  confirm  it  to  him.  The 
pope  immediately  and  benignantly  complied  with  his  request,  and 
crossed  in  like  manner  the  lord  Talleyrand  cardinal  de  Perigord,  the 
lord  John  d'Artois,  the  earl  of  Eu,  the  earl  of  Dampmartin,  the  earl 
of  Tancarville,  the  lord  Arnold  d'Andreghen,  the  grand  prior  of 
France,  the  lord  Boucicaut,  and  many  knights  there  present.  .The 
king  of  Cyprus  was  highly  pleased,  and  returned  fervent  thanks  to 
'the  Lord  for  having  inspired  their  hearts. 

Thus,  as  you  have  heard,  the  king-of  France,  and  those  barons 
and  knights  that  were  with  him,  put  the  red  cross  upon  their  outward 
robes.  The.  holy  father  gave  it  his  benediction,  and  ordered  it  to  be 
preached  in  many  places :  not,  however,  throughout  all  Christendom, 
for  a  reason  I  will  give.  The  king  of  Cyprus  (who  had  come  thither 
with  the  intention  of  forming  this  croisade,  having  promised  himself 
much  pleasure  in  visiting  the  emperor  and  all  the  great  barons  of  the 
empire,  the  king  of  England,  and  the  chief  princes  of  Christendom, 
which  he  did,  as  this  history  hereafter  will  show  you,)  offered  to  the 
holy  father  and  to  the  king  of  France  his  personal  services,  his  wealth, 
and  his  eloquence,  wherever  he  should  arrive  or  make  any  stay,  in 
remonstrating  and  arguing  the  grace  and  devotion  of  this  expedition, 
in  order  to  excite  all  those  princes  and  lords  to  join  in  it  who  before 
had  not  had  much  religion.  This  said  king  was  so  much. honored, 
as.it  was  but  just  he  should  be,  that,  from  the  eloquence  and  warnitli 
with  which  he  would  display  the  value  of  this  expedition  to  the  dif- 
ferent princes,  he  would  gain  more  hearts  than  all  the  preachments 
The  pope  assented  to  this  proposal,  which  was  then  resolved  on. 

Soon  after  Easter,  1363, 'the  king  of  Cyprus  left  Avignon,  saying 
he  was  going  to  visit  the  emperor  and  the  lords  of  the  empire,  and 
then  return  by  Brabant,  Flanders,  and  Hainault,  to  the  kingdom  of 
France.     He  took  leave  of  the  pope  and  the  king  of  France,  who  on ) 
every  occasion  showed  him  marked  attentions;  the  pope  gave  to  him  ' 
and  to  his  attendants  presents  of  jewels  and  benedictions.t     Soon 

*  "  Candlemas."  Denys  Sauvage  says,  in  a  note  on  the  margin,  that  Froissart  torgetJ 
in  this  place  to  begin  tlie  year  the  fim  of  January.  i 

*'  By  an  edict  given  by  Charles  IX.  at  Roussillon  Chateau  in_Dauphini,  1564,  he  fixet 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1565  at  the  first  of  January ;  whereas  formerly  the  year  um 
menced  at  Easter,  [t  appears  to  me  that  its  commencement  ouglit  tp  he  the  '^t^  4k 
March."- Bffsaw  NUtoriaues  svr  Paris,  tome  iii.  p.  328. 

*  ^yiaiiy  f^yre  gyf\s  and  ieawels  and  parrfoTwr.- Lord  Bernerii. 
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after  the  departure  of  tlie  king  of  Cyprus,  the  king  of  France  took 
leave  of  the  pope,  and  weiit  toward  the  city  of  Montpelier,  in  order 
to  visit  Languedoc,  where  he  had  not  been  for  a  long  time. 

We  will  now  return  to  the  king  of  Cyprus,  and  to  the  journey 
which  he  made.  After  many  days'  travel  in  Germany,  he  came  to 
a  city  called  Prague,  and  found  there  the  emperor  of  Germany,  the 
lord  Charles  of  Bohemia,*  who  received  him  magnificently,  as  did 
all  the  lords  of  the  empire  who  were  with  him.  The  king  of  Cyprus 
remained  in  Prague  and  in  its  environs  three  weeks,  and  greatly 
everted  himself  in  exhorting  all  the  Germans  to  assist  in  this  holy 
'.xpedjtion.  The  emperor  defrayed  his  expenses  during  the  stay  he 
made,  and  for  his  journeys  in  Germany.  The  king  of  Cyprus  went 
next  to  the  duchy  of  Juliers,  where  the  duke  received  him  with  much 
easting  and  rejoicings.  From  the  duchy  he  went  to  Brabant,  where 
ilie  duke  and  duchess  received  him  magnificently  in  the  good  town 
of  Brussels.  He  was  there  entertained  with  grand  dinners,  suppers, 
tournaments,  and  other  sports,  in  which  he  knew  well  how  to  play 
his  part ;  and,  at  his  departure,  they  made  him  many  presents  of 
rich  jewels. 

When  he  left  Brussels,  he  went  to  Flanders,  to  visit  earl  Lewis, 
who  received  and  feasted  him  grandly.  He  found  at  Bruges  the 
king  of  Denmark,  who  had  come  thither  to  see  him.  They  were 
magnificently  treated  at  Bruges ;  insomuch  that  the  two  kings  were 
very  well  pleased  with  earl  Lewis,  and  with  the  knights  and  barons 
of  his  country.  ^  The  kiag  of  Cyprus  thus  passed  his  summer,  since 
he  had  left  Avigiion,  in  his  journey  through  the  empire  and  along 
its  frontiers,  exhorlsng  all  to  undertake  this  expedition  against  the 
Saracensi  This  gave  much  pleasure  to  many  of  the  great  lords,  who 
were  desirous  that  it  should  be  accomplished ;  but  many  others 
excused  themselves  from  taking  part  in  it. 


CHAPTER    CCXViri. 

(IIE  KINS  OF  EK&LAND  DETAINS  THE  HOSTAGES  AS  PRISONERS.  THE  KINS 
OF  CTPBnS  USES  GREAT  ENTREATIES  WITH  THE  KINGS  OF  NAVARRE  AND 
ENGLAND  AND  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  TO  INDUCE  THBM  TO  UNDERTAKE 
THIS  CROISADE  AGAINST  THE  SARACENS. 

About  this  time,  the  king  of  England  showed  much  favor  to  four 
dukes,  viz.  the  .duke  of  Orleans,  the  duke  of  Anjou,  the  duke  of 
Berry,  and  the  duke  of  Bourbon.  These  lords  had  returned  to  Calais, 
whence' they  had  liberty  to  make  excursions  whither  they  chose  for 
three  days;  but  they  were  to  return  on  the  fourth  day  by  sunset. 
Tlie  king  had  granted  this  favor  with  the  good,  intent  of  their  being 
'i-  nearer  to  make  solicitations  to  their  friends,  and  that  they  might 
hasten  their  ransoms,  which  they  were  eager  to  do.  During  the 
lime  the  four  above-mentioned  lords  were  at  Calais,  they  sent  many 
and  pressing  messages  to  the  king  of  France,  and  to  the  duke  of 
Normandy  his  eldest  son,  who  had  nominated  them  as  hostages,  to 
remonstrate  with  them  on  the  subject  of  their  ransoms,  which  they 
had  sworn  and  promised  to  attend  to  at  the  time  they  went  to  Eng. 
'and,  otherwise  they  would  have  undertaken  it  themselves,  threaten. 
:ng  no  longer  to  consider  themselves  as  prisoners.  But  although 
these  lords  were,  as  you  know,  very  near  relations  to  the  king  of 
France,  their  solicitors '  and  messengers  were  not  listened  to,  nor 
themselves  ransomed,  which  was  very  displeasing  to  them,  more 
particularly  to  the  duke  of  Anjou,  who  declared  he  would  himself 
find  a  remedy,  happen  what  would. 

At  this  moment,  the  kingdom  and  the  councils  of  the  king  and 
duke  of  Normandy  were  hardly  pressed,  as  well  on  account  of  the 
croisade  which  the  king  had  undertaken,  as  for  the  war  with  the 
king  of  Navarre,  who  was  harassing  the  realm  of  France,  and  who 
had  recalled  some  of  the  captains  and  companions  from  Lombardy, 
in  order  the  better  to  carry  on  his  designs.  This  was  the  principal 
reason  why  they  could  not  immediately  attend  to  the  ransoms  of  the 
four  dukes,  nor  give  satisfactory  answers  by  their  messengers,  when 
they  came  to  France. 

We  will  now  return  to  the  king  of  Cyprus.  When  he  had  visited 
the  empire  and  other  countries,  as  you  have  heard,  he  returned  to 
France,  where  he  was  magnificently  received  by  the  king  and  the 
great  lords  of  his  court.  Several  councils  were  held  on  the  subject 
of  this  croisade,  to  discover  in  what  manner  it  could  turn  out  to  the 
honor  of  the  king  of  France  or  to  the  good  of  his  realm.  The  wisest 
were  of  opinion,  that  seeing  the  kingdom  so  much  harassed,  robbed, 
and  ruined,  by  the  companies  and  thieves  that  invaded  it  from  all 
parts,  this  expedition  ought  not  to  take  place  until  the  kingdom  were 
in  a  bettor  state,  or  till  peace  were  made  with  the  king  of  Navarre. 
However,  notwithstanding  the  good  sense  of  this  advice,  the  king 
would  not  listen  to  it,  nor  allow  his  ardor  for  this  croisade  to  be 
cooled.  He  confirmed  his  engagement  to  the  king  of  Cyprus,  and 
promised  to  be  at  Marseilles  in  March  the  ensuing  year  (which 
vould  be  1364,)  and  that  then  he  would  without  delay  cross  the  sea, 
and  order  purveyances  to  all  who  were  wiUing  to  do  the  same. 

Upon  this,  the  king  of  Cyprus  took  his  leave  of  the  king  of  France, 
finding  that  he  had  sufficient  time  to  return  to  his  own  country  and 
make  his  preparations.     He  considered  with  himself,  if  he  should 


not  do  well  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  cousin  the  king  of  Navarre,  am! 
endeavor,  if  possible,  to  make  a  peace  between  him  and  the  kiny 
of  France.  He  therefore  set  out  from  Paris  .with  a  grand  equipage, 
and  took  the  road  to  Rouen  ;  where,  when  he  was  arrived,  he  wa.s 
most  handsomely  received  by  his  cousin  the  lord  John  d'Alengon, 
archbishop  of  Rouen,  who  entertained  him  very  agreeably  for  throe 
days.  On  the  fourth  he  departed,  taking  the  road  to  Caen,  and 
continued  his  route  to  Cherbourg,  where  he  found  the  king  of  Na- 
varre,  the  lord  Louis*  his  brother,  and  u  very  small  company  with 
them. 

These  two  lords  of  Navarre  received  the  king  of  Cyprus  gra. 
ciously  and  honorably,  feasted  him  grandly,  as  they  had  the  means, 
and  knew  well  how  to  use  them.  While  he  was  there,  he  endeav- 
ored to  begin  a  treaty  between  them  and  the  king  of  France,  and 
talked  to  them  frequently  and  eloquently  upon  this  subject ;  for  he 
was  a  man  of  excellent  understanding,  master  of  many  languages, 
and  much  beloved.  The  two  brothers  made  very  handsome  replies 
to  him,  but  excused  themselves  by  saying,  it  was  not  their  fauh  it 
they  were  not  good  friends  with  the  king  and  realm  of  Frajice  ;  for 
their  great  desire  was  to  be  so,  but  the  king  must  give  back  theii 
inheritance  which  he  held  from  them  wrongfully.  T)ie  king  nl 
Cyprus  would  willingly  have  brought  this  business  to  a  conclnsioii, 
for  the  king  of  Navarre  would  have  left  it  to  him,  had  not  their 
differences  been  too  great. 

When  the  king  of  Cyprus  had  remained  at  Cherbourg  about  fifteen 
days,  having  been  entertained  by  the  king  of  Navarre  and  his  brother 
suitably  to  his  rank,  he  took  leave  of  them,  saying  he  should  not 
rest  until  he  had  been  in  England,  and  exhorted  king  Edward  and 
his  children  to  put  on  the  cross.  He  departed  from  Cherbourg,  and 
arrived  at  Caen;  thence  he  crossed  the  sea  at  Pont  de  l'Arche,t  and 
entered  Ponthieu ;  having  passed  the  Somme  at  Abbeville,!  he  came 
to  Rue,§  to  Montreuil,!!  and  to  Calais,  where  he  found  the  three 
dukes  of  Orleans,  Berry  and  Bourbon  :  for  the  duke  of  Anjou  had 
returned  to  France,  but  by  what  means  or  in  what  condition  I  know 
not.T 

These  three  dukes,  prisoners,  though  they  were  in  the  town  oi 
Calais,  received  the  Icing  of  Cyprus  very  joyfu'ly,  and  the  king  be 
haved  with  equal  politeness  to  them.  TJiey  continued  together  foi 
twelve  days.  When  the  king  of  Cyprus  had  a  favorable  wind,  he 
crossed  the  Straits,  and  arrived  at  Dover.  He  remained  there  two 
days  to  recover  himself,  while  they  unloaded  his  vessel  and  disem. 
barked  his  horses.  The  king  then  continued  his  route  by  easy  day 
journeys,  until  he  arrived  at  the  good  city  of  London.  He  was 
honorably  received  on  his  arrival,  as  well  by  the  barons  of  France 
who  were  there  as  hostages,  as  by  the  English  lords,  who  had  rode 
out  to  meet  him ;  for  king  Edward  had  ordered  some  of  his  knights, 
viz.  the  earl  of  Hereford,**  sir  Walter  Manny,  the  lord  Despencer,tt 
the  lord  Ralph  de  Ferrers,tt  .'^ir  Richard  Pembridge,§§  sir  Richard 
Stafford,!!!)  and  others  to  meet  him,  who  accompanied  and  conducted 
him  to  the  lodgings  which  were  prepared  for  him  in  the  city  of 
London. 

It  would  take  me  a  day  were  I  to  attempt  relating  to  you  the 
grand  dinners,  suppers,  and  other  feasts  and  entertainments  that  were 
made,  and  the  magnificent  presents,  gifts  and  jewels  which  were 
given,  especially  by  queen  Philippa,  to  the  accomplished  king  of 
Cyprus.  In  truth,  he  was  deserving  of  them,  for  he  had  come  a 
long  way  and  at  a  great  expense,  to  visit  them,  to  exhort  the  king 
to  put  on  the  red  cross,  and  assist  them  in  regaining  countries  now 


•Loril  Charles  of  Bohemia-Charles  IV.  emperor  of  Germany.    He  published  the 
Siraous  Golden  Bull,  that  has  ever  since  regulated  all  the  elections  of  emperors  of  Ger- 


•  "  Lord  Louis."  Charles  had  two  brothers,  Philip  and  Louis:  but  which  is  liere 
meant,  I  Itnow  not.    Denys  Sauvage  says  it  was  Philip,  my  iVlSS.  Louis. 

t  Pont  de  I'Arche— a  town  of  Normandy,  on  the  Seine,  diocese  of  Evreux. 

t  Abbeville — a  considerable  town  in  Lower  Picardy,  diocese  of  Amiens. 

§  Rue— asmall  town  in  Picardy. 

II  Montreuil— a  town  in  Picardy,  diocese  of  Amiens. 

i  See  Rymer,  anno  1363,  for  ihfferent  letters  fnim  king  .lohn  while  at  Avignon,  and 
other  matters  respecting  the  ransnins  of  these  princes  of  the  blood,  [t  appears  that  they 
were  all  promised  their  freedom,  on  possession  being  given  to  the  office's  named  by  kiia; 
Edward  of  certain  lands  and  castles  belonging  lo  each  of  them,  dateL  it  Westminster, 
26th  May,  1363.  The  duke  of  Anjou  and  other  hostiiges  broke  their  parole  and  escaped 
In  the  I'"(Edera  1364,  there  are  various  remonstrances  made  by  Edward  on  this  subject. 

Slowe  says,  in  his  Chronicle,  that  the  duke  of  Aajou,  by  breaking  his  word  and  oatli 
to  return  to  England  as  one  of  the  hostages  for  king  John,  and  thos  deceiving  him,  vfns 
the  cause  of  his  majesty's  death,  tlirnush  grief 

Carte  says.  "  Their  negotiations  not  succeeding,  the  duke  of  Anjou  made  use  of  that 
indulgence  to  escape  into  France :  the  king,  his  father,  blamed  liiiri  exceedingly,  and,  to 
repair  his  son's  faulu,  resolved  to  go  himself  to  England,  and,  by  a  personal  treaty  with 
Edward,  remove  the  obstructitms  which  had  hitherto  prevented  the  full  execution  of  the 
treaty  oi' Bretigny.  His  minisiers  tried,  in  vain,  to  dissuade  him  from  this  resolution; 
for  he  told  them,  thatthciugh  good  fiiith  were  banislied  out  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  it 
ought  still  tirbe  found  in  tlie  words  of  princes,  and  as  the  performance  of  tlie  articles  oj 
that  treaty  was  the  condition  of  his.  he  would  at  any  rate  see  tliem  executed." 

•«  Tlieearlofllerelord— sou  of  William  Br.hun,  earl  of  Northampton,  succeeded  to 
the  title  and  estates  ol  Hereford,  on  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  in  1361. 
He  was  afterwards  nominated  embassador  to  the  duke  of  Milan,  respecting  tlie  ni.ar- 
riageof  his  daughter  Violante  to  tlie  duke  of  Clareac^  and  diedsliortly  after. 

tt  Lord  Despencei^grandson  of  Edwan!  that  was  execuled  at  Hereford.  Heenjoy<d 
much  favor  under  Edward  ill.,  and  was  buried  at  Tewkesbury. 

tt  "Lord  Ralph  de  Ferrers."  I  cannot  find  in  Dugdale's  Baronage  any  of  this  family 
that  hoie  the  name  of  Ralph.  There  is  Rauf  de  Ferriers,  banneret,  in  Ashniole,  which 
Isuppose-mustbethesatoe. 

6§  Sir  Richard  Pembridge— was  fifly-third  kniglil  of  the  garter.  He  died  1375,  and  hu 
tomb  is  in  Hereford  cathedral.  The  only  account  [  can  find  of  him  is  in  Mr.  Gough'; 
first  volume  of  Sepulchral  Monuments,  to  which  I  refer. 

nil  Sir  Richard  Stafford— was  son  to  sinRichard  StaflTord,  brotherto  Ralph,  earl  o* 
SUift'ord.  He  served  in  Edward  IIl.'s  wars  in  Gascony,  and  was  summoned  to  parha 
inenl  among  Uie  barons,  from  «lh  Edward  IH.  until  4th  Richard  U,  uic  usiv« 
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occupied  by  the  enemies  of  God.  But  the  king  of  England  politely 
and  wisely  excused  himself,  by  saying  :  "  Certainly,  my  good  cousin, 
I  have  every  inclination  to  undertake  this  expedition  ;  but  I  am 
growing  too  old,  and  shall  leave  it  to  ray  children.  I  make  no  doubt, 
that  when  it  shall  have  been  begun,  you  will  not  be  alone,  but  will 
be  followed  most  willingly  by  my  knights  and  squires."  "  Sir," 
■■eplied  the  king  of  Cyprus,  "  what  you  say  satisfies  me.  I  verily 
believe  they  will  come,  in  order  to  serve  God,  and  do  good  to  them- 
selves ;  but  you  must  grant  them  permission  so  to  do ;  for  the  knights 
of  your  country  are  eager  in  such  expeditions."  "  Yes,"  answered 
the  king  of  England  ;  "  I  will  never  oppose  such  a  work,  unless 
some  things  should  happen  to  me  or  to  my  kingdom  which  I  do  not 
at  this  moment  foresee."  The  king  of  Cyprus  could  never  obtain 
anything  more  from  king  Edward,  in  respect  to  this  croisade  ;  but, 
"  as  long  as  he  remained,  he  was  politely  and  honorably  feasted  with 
a  variety  of  grand  suppers. 

About  this  time,  king  David*  of  Scotland  had  some  affairs  to 
transact  with  king  Edward,  that  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  come 
to  England ;  so  that  when  he  heard  the  king  of  Cyprus  was  there, 
he  hastened  his  journey,  in  order  to  meet  him,  and  made  such  dis- 
patch that  he  arrived  in  London  before  he  had  left  it.  -  The  two 
kings  were  much  rejoiced  to  meet,  and  congratulated  each  other 
upon  it.  The  king  of  England  gave  them  two  grand  entertainments 
'n  his  palace  of  Westminster.  At  the  last  of  these,  the  king  of 
Cyprus  took  his  leave  of  the  king  and  quesnof  England,  who  made 
him  very  magnificent  presents  :  king  Edward  gave  him  also  a  ship 
called  the  Catherine,  which  was  very  beautiful  and  well  built.  The 
king  of  England  had  had  her  constructed,  by  his  orders,  to  make 
the  voyage  to  Jerusalem.  She  was  valued  at  twelve  thousand  francs, 
and  lay  in  the  harbor  of  Sandwich. 

The  king  of  Cyprus  was  much  pleased  with  this  gift,  and. returned 
many  thanks  for  it.  He  made  no  long  stay  after  this  in  England, 
but  returned  to  the  king  of  France.  The  king  of  England,  however, 
defrayed  all  his  and  his  attendants'  expenses  during  the  time  he 
remained,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  his  journeys  in  coming  and  return- 
ing. I  do  not  know  how  it  was,  nor  for  what  reason,  but  he  left  the 
ship  in  the  harbor  of  Sandwich  ;  for,  two  years  afterwards,  I  saw  it 
there  at  anchor.  _  ' 

The  king  of  Cyprus  left  England,t  and  crossed  the  sea  to  Boulogne. 
Having  learnt  on  the  road,  that  the  king  of  France,  the  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, the  lord  Philip,  youngest  son  to  king  John,  and  the  council 
of  state,  weie  to  be  in  the  good  town  of  Amiens,  the  king  of  Cyprus 
took  that  road,  and  found  the  king  of  France  Just  arrived,  with  part 
of  his  council.  He  was  kindly  received  by  them,  and  related  to  them 
the  greater  pai-t  of  his  travels,  which  they  listened  to  witii  pleasure. 
Wlien  he  had  been  there  some  time,  he  said  that  as  yet  he  had  done 
•>ut  little,  until  he  should  have  seen  the  prince  of  Wales ;  and  that, 
if  it  pleased  God,  he  would  go  visit  him,  as  well  as  the  barons  of 
Poitou  and  Aquitaine,  before  he  returned  home.  The  king  of  France 
made  no  objection  to  this,  but  earnestly  entreated,  that  when  he  set 
out  on  his  return  home,  he  would  take  his  departure  from  France,  to 
which  the  king  of  Cyprus  readily  assented.  He  therefore  left  Amiens, 
taking  the  road  to  Beauvais,  passed,  the  Seine  at  Pontoise,  and  con- 
tinued his  route  to  Poitiers. 

At  this  time,  the  prince  was  at  Angoul^me,  where  there  were 
shortly  to  be  grand  entertainments  and  justs  by  forty  knights  and  as 
many  squires,  in  honor  of  the  princess,  who  had  lately  beeii  brought 
to  bed  of  a  handsome  son,  called  Edward,t  after  his  father.  As  soon 
as  the  prince  was  informed  of  the  arrival  of  the  king  of  Cyprus  at 
Poitiers,  he  sent  by  special  command,  sir  John  Chandos,  attended  by 
many  knights  and  squires  of  his  household,  to  meet  him.  They 
accompanied  him,  with  great  joy  and  respect,  to  the  prince,  who 
received  him  kindly  and  honorably.     We  will  now  leave  the  king 

'  "  King  David."  It  iippeara,  b.v  Rymer,  from  the  passport  granted  him  by  kin^ 
Edward,  tlieSOth  February,  1364,t.Iiat  Diivid  Bruce's  journey  into  England  was  to  pay 
his  devotions  at  tile  shrine  of  Our  Lady  ntWalsingliain.  Tlie  same  religious  m<itives 
migln  Imve  made  him  so  eager  to  cfm'vense  with  tlie  king  of  Cyprus  on  tlie  subject  of 
llie  croisade.    His  passport  was  to  continue  in  force  until  the  ensuing  Michaelnnis. 

Mis  new  queen,  iMargaret  Lugie,  liad  at  the  same  time  a  passport,  to  pay  her  devo- 
tions lit  the  shrine  of  Thomas  i  Becket,  at  Canlerbury. 

t  Barnes,  in  liis  history  of  Edward  ItL  says,  tliul  the  king  of  Denmark  and  the  duke 
of  Bavaria  accompanied~him  to  England,  and  tliat  their  passports  were  dated  6th  De- 
cemlier. 

In  Ityiner,  there  is  a  passport  for  Waldemiir,  king  of  Denmark,  dated  the  1st  of  Beb 
ruary,  1364,  to  continue  to  the  ensuing  Micliaelinas,  for  himself  mid  three  hundred  horse- 
men, &c.,  but  not  one  word  is  said  of  the  king  of  (^yprii.':  nor  of  tlie  duke  of  Bavnria. 

"  Anno  reg.  31,  1357. — Henry  Picard,  vintner,  mayor  of  London,  in  one  day  did 
fiumptupusjy  feast  Edward  king  of  England,  .lolin  king  of  France,  the  king  of  Cyprus 
[tlien  newly  arrived  in  England,)  David  king  of  Scots,  Edward  prince  of  Wttle.s.  with 
many  noblemen  and  otiiers:  and  after,  the  sanl  Henry  I'iciird  kept  his  hall  against  all 
coiners  whosoever  that  were  willing  to  iitay  at  dice  and  hazard.  In  like  maimer,  the 
lady  Mnrgarel,  his  wife,  did  also  keep  her  chamber  to  tlie  same  intent.  The  king  of 
Cyprus,  playing  with  Henry  Picgrd  in  his  ball,  did  win  of  him  fifty  marks :  but  Henry 
being  very  skilful  in  that  art,  altering  his  hand,  did  after  win  of  the  said  king  the  same 
fifty  marks  and  fifty  marks  more ;  which  when  the  said  king  began  to  take  in  ill  pait, 
II (though  he  dissembled  the  same,  Henry  said  unto  him,  '  My  lord  and  king,  be  not  ag- 
prieved :  I  covet  not  your  gold,  but  your  play ;  for  [  have  not  bid  you  hither  to  grieve 
you,  but  that  iimoog  other  things  I  might  try  your  play ;'  and  gave  him  his  money  ngain, 
plentifully  bestowing  his  own  among  the  retinue.  Besides,  he  gave  many  rich  gifts  to 
.lie  king  and  other  nobles  and  knights,  who  dined  with  him,  to  the  great  glory  of  the 
:iti/en8  of  London  in  those  days." — Stowk's  Chromcle. 

t  "  By  her  \tbe  princess)  he  had  two  son.*,  namely,  Edward  tlie  eldest,  born  at  Angnu- 
Idme  in  February  t365(Leland  saithl364,]  who  died  in  Gascoigne  at  seven  years  of 
Hilt., '  and  Richard  who  was  alterwards  king  of  England.— Ashmolb's  Garter,  p.ti/tj. 


of  Cyprus  for  a  while,  and  return  to  the  king  of  France^  to  relate 
what  were  the  reasons  why  he  and  his  council  had  come  to  Amiens, 


CHAPTER   CCXIX. 

KING    JOHN    RETtlENS,  OF  HIS    OWN  FKEE  WILL,  TO  EIT&LAND,  AND  DIES 
THERE. 

I  WAS  informed,  and  indeed  truly,  that  king  John  had  a  wish  to 
go  to  England,  to  visit  his  brother  king  Edward  and  the  queen  his 
sister,  and  for  this  effect  had  summoned  part  of  his  council.  They 
could  not  make  him  change  his  mind,  though  they  gave  freely  theii 
opinions  Ibn  the  subject :  and  many  of  the  prelates  and  barons  of 
France  told  him,  he  would  do  a  very  foolish  thing,  if  he  again  put 
himself  in  the  power  of  the  king  of  England.  But  the  king  answered, 
that  he  had  found  so  much  loyalty  and  honor  in  his  brother  the  king 
of  England,  the  queen,  and  his  nephews  their  children,  that  he  could 
not  sufHciently  praise  them:  he  did  not  in  the  least  doubt  but  thai 
they  would  be  courteous,  polite,  and  loyal,  and  friends  to  him  in  all 
situations.  He  was  also  anxious  to  go  to  England,  in  order  to  make 
excuses  for  his  son,  the  duke  of  Anjou,  who  had  returned  to  France. 
On  hearing  this,  not  one  of  the  council  had  a  word  more  to  say,  since 
his  majesty  had  thus  ordered  and  settled  it.  He  again  appointed  hi3 
son,  the  duke  of  Normandy,  regent  of  France  during  his  absence. 
He  promised  his  youngest  son,  the  lord  Philip,  that  on  his  return  from 
the  journey  he  was  about  to  make,*  he  would  create  him  duke  of 
Burgundy,  and  that  he  should  inherit  the  lands  of  that  duchy. 

When  all  things  were  prepared  according  to  his  orders^  arid  hia 
purveyances  sent  to  Boulogne,  he  departed  from  the  city  of  Amiens^ 
and,  having  begun  his  journey,  continued  it  until  he  came  to  Hesdin, 
where  he  remained  to  passliis  Christmas.  The  earl,  Louis  of  Flan- 
ders, who  was  much  attached  to  him,  came  there  to  visit  his  majesty ; 
and  they  continued  together  about  three  or  four  days.  On  Innocent's 
day,  he  left  Hesdin,  rode  forward  to  Boulogne,  where  he  took  up  liis 
quarters  in  the  abbey,  and  remained  there  until  he  had  a  favorable 
wind.  He  was  accompanied,  when  he  crossed  the  sea,  by  the  fol. 
lowing  nobles  of  his  realm :  the  lord  John  d'Artois,  the  earl  of  Eu, 
the  earl  of  Dampmartin,  the  grand  prior  of  France,  the  lord  Bouci- 
caut,  marshal  of  .France,  sir  Tristan  dte  Maguelles,  sir  Peter  and  sii 
John  de  Villiers,  sir  John  d'Anville,  sir  Nicholas  Bracque,  and  several 
great  knights.  When  their  vessels  were  laden,  and  the  mariners  had 
a  wind  to  their  wishes,  they  informed  the  king,  who  embarked  on 
board  his  vessel  about  midnight,  as  did  his  attendants  on  board  of 
theirs.  Having  set  their  sails  for  the  coast  of  England,  they  arrived 
at  Dover  about  vespers.  It  was  on  the  day  preceding  the  vigil  of  the 
feast  of  the  Three  Kings,  called  the  Epiphany .t 

News  was  brought  to  the  king  of  England  (who  at  that  time  was 
virith  the  queen  at  Eltham,  a  very  magniiicent  palace  which  the  king 
had,  seven  miles  from  London,)  that  the  king  of  France  had  landed 
at  Dover.  He  immediately  ordered  many  knights  of  his  household 
to  go  and  congratulate  the  king  on  his  arrival ;  the  lord  Bartholomew 
Burghersh,}  sir  Richard  Pembridge,^  sir  Allan  Boxhall,||  and  severail 
others.  They  took  leave  of  king  Edward,  and  rode  toward  Dover, 
where  they  found  the  king  of  France,  who  had  remained  there  since 
his  arrival.  They  attended  and  conducted  him  with  every  mark  of 
respect  and  honor,  as  they  well  knew  how  to  do.  Among  other 
compliments,  they  told  him  the  king  their  lord  was  much  rejoiced  at 
his  coming,  which  the  king  of  France  readily  believed.      _ 

On  the  morrow  morning,  the  king  and  his  attendants  were  on 
horsebafik  early,  and  rode  to  Canterbury,  where  they  dined.  On 
entering  the  cathedral,  the  king  paid  his  devotions  to  the  shrine  ol 
St.  Thomas  k  Becket,  and  presented  to  it  a  rich  jewel  of  great  value 
The  king  of  France  remained  two  days  in  the  city  of  Canterbury 
The  third  day  he  set  out,  taking  the  road  to  London,  and  rode  on 
until  he  came  to  Eltham,  where  the  king  of  England  was,  with  a 
number  of  lords,  ready  to  receive  him.  ]t  was  on  a  Sunday,  in  the 
afternoon,  that  he  arrived  ;  there  were,  therefore,  between  this  time 
and  supper,  many  grand  dances  and  cards.  The  young  lord  do 
Coucy.lT  was  there,  who  took  pains  to  shine  in  his  dancing  and  sing- 
ing whenever  it  was  his  turn.  He  was  in  great  favor  with  both  the 
French  and  English ;  for  whatever  he  chose  to  do  he  did  well  and 
with  grace. 

I  can  never  relate  how  very  honorably  and  magnificently  the  king 


*  That  on  his  return,  &c.  King  John's  passport  if  in  Rymer,  dated  lOtli  December 
1363.  There  is  also  in  that  excellent  collection,  the  patent  of  the  creation  of  Philip  diike 
of  Burgundy,  which  is  ilaled  Germigny-surMame,  6tli  Seiitcmber,  1363.— Cartk,  voJ  ii. 

There  are  two  fiermignys,  Germigny  I'EvSque  and  Germigny  sous  Colonie,  village! 
of  Brie,  in  tlie  diocese  and  election  of  Meanx. 

f  This,  according  to  a  marginal  note  of  Denys  Sauvage,  makes  it  I3t)4,  beginning  tin 
year  the  ist  of  Jiiniiary. 

t  Lord  Burghersh-knight  o(  the  Garter.    See  Duodale's  Baronage. 

5  Sir  Richard  I'embridge.    See  p.  139,  note, 

ll  Sir  Allan  Boxhall— fifty-second  knight  of  tlie  Garter.    See  Asiimole. 

Walsing.  Ypodigmn,  p.  136,  saitli;  "Hoc  anno  Rob.  Httiile  scutiler  fait  i.ccisu»  in 
ecclesia  Westmon.  tempore  mnjoris  missa)  per  quosdam  regis  satellites  quorsiim  ductoi 
exiitit  Alanus  de  Buxhalle,  miles  per  ante  iion  ignobilis,  sed  hoc  facto  postea  sempei 
intamis ;"  for  which  he  was  by  name  excommunicnted. 

Anno  1378,  sir  Ralph  de  Ferrars  was  excommunicated  with  him  fo.r  the  same  offence 

IT  "  Lord  de  Coucy."  Enguerrand  d.'i  Coney,  son  of  Enguerrand  de  Coucy  and  Oath 
erine,  daughter  of  Leopold,  first  duke  of  Swabiadhe  present  Imperial  family.)  He 
married  Isabella,  eldest  daughter  of  Edward  the  Third -Andbrson's  liouiit  Ommlo 
ma.. 
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and  queen  of  England  received  king  John.  On  leaving  Eltham,  he 
went  to  London ;  and,  as  he  came  near,  he  vraa  met  by  the  citizens 
dressed  out  in  their  proper  companies,  who  greeted  and  welcomed 
hiia  with  much  reverence,  and  attended  him  with  large  bands  of 
minstrels,  unto  the  palace  of  the  Savoy,  which  had  been  prepared  for 
them.  The  princes  of  the  blood-royal  that  remained,  as  his  hostages, 
in  England,  were  also  lodged  in  the  same  palace  ;  namely,  his  brother 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  his  son  the  duke  of  Berry,  his  cousin  the  duke 
of  Bourbon,  the  eail  of  Alengon,  Guy  de  Blois,  the  earl  of  St.  Pol, 
and  many  more. 

The  king  passed  there  part  of  the  winter  very  gayly  with  his  coun. 
trymen.  The  king  of  England  visited  him  often  ;  as  did  his  chil- 
dren, the  duke  of  Clarence,  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  and  the  lord  Ed- 
mund his  youngest  son.  There  were  several  great  feastings  between 
them,  in  lUnners,  suppers,  and  other  entertainments,  at  this  h6tel  of 
the  Savoy,  and  at  the  palace  of  Westminster,  whitih  is  not  far  off, 
whither  the  king  went  in  a  private  manner,  whenever  he  chose  it, 
by  the  means  of  the  river  Thames.  They  both  frequently  regretted 
the  loss  of  the  lord  James  de  Bourbon,  and  said  that  it  yvas  a  very 
unfortunate  business ;  for  no  one  deserved  better  Ms  rank  among 
nobles. 

We  will  now  leave  the  king  of  France  for  a  short  time,  and  speak 
of  the  king,  of  Cyprus,  who  had  come  to  Angoulfime  to  visit  his 
cousin  the  prince  of  Wales.  He  was  most  graciously  received  by 
liis  royal  highness,  and  by  all  the  barons,  knights  and  squires  of 
Poitou  and  Saintonge  who  were  then  with  the  prince,  such  as  the 
viscount  de  Thouars,  the  young  lord  of  Pons,  the  lord  of  Partenay, 
sir  Louis  deHarcourt,  sir  Guiscard  d' Angle;  and,  among  the  Eng- 
lish, by  sir  John  6handos,  sir  Thomas  Felton,*  sir  Nfile  Loring,t 
sir  Richard  de  Pontchardon,t  sir  Simon  de  Basselles,§  and  several 
others,  as  well  of  that  country  as  from  England.  The  king  of  Cyprus 
was  magnificently  entertained  by  the  prince,  princess,  and  the  barons 
and  knights  above-mentioned.  He  staid  there  upward  of  a  month  ; 
and  then  sir  John  Chandos  accompanied  him,  for  his  amusement, 
into  different  parts  of  Poitou  and  Saintonge,  and  showed  him  the 
good  town  of  La  Rochelle,  where  there  was  a  grand  feast  made  for 
him.  When  he  had  seen  everything,  he  returned  to  Angoulfime,  to 
assist  at  the  noble  tournament  which  the  prince  held,  where  there 
were  plenty  of  knights  and  squires.  Soon  after  this  feast,  the  king 
of  Cyprus  took  his  leave  of  the  prince  and  of  the  knights  of  the  coun- 
try, but  not  before  he  had  related  to  them  the  principal  reason  of  his 
visit,  and  for  what  cause  he  had  put  on  the  red  cross  which  he  wore, 
how  the  pope  had  blessed  this  expedition,  which  was  deserving  of 
every  praise  ;  and  how  the  king  of  France  through  devotion,  as  well 
as  many  other  great  lords,  had  put  it  on,  and  had  sworn  to  its  exe- 
cution. 

The  prince  and  the  knights  made  him  a  courteous  answer,  saying, 
Ihat  in  truth  it  was  an  expedition  in  which  every  man  of  worth  or 
•lonor  was  interested  ;  and  that,  if  it  pleased  God,  and  the  passage 
were  open,  he  would  not  be  alone,  but  would  be  followed  by  all  those 
who  were  desirous  to  advance  themselves.  The  king  of  Cyprus  was 
well  pleased  with  this  speech,  and  took  his  departure  :  but  sir  John 
Chandos  attended  him,  until  he  had  quitted  the  principahty.  It  ap. 
pears  to  me,  that  he  went  back  into  France,  and  took  the  road 
toward  Paris,  in  the  hopes  of  finding  the  king  of  France  returned 
home ;  but  it  was  not  so  ;  for  he  was  still  at  the  palace  of  the  Savoy, 
confined  to  his  bed  by  sickness,  of  which  he  grew  worse  every  day, 
to  the  great  uneasiness  of  the  king  of  England  and  his  queen,  as  the 
most  learned  physicians  had  declared  him  to  be  in  much  danger. 

The  duke  of  Normandy  was  informed  of  all  this  at  Pans,  where 
he  resided,  having  the  regency  of  the  realm  ;  for  the  lord  de  Bouci- 
caut  had  crossed  the  sea,  to  convey  the  news  of  this  illness  to  him. 
The  king  of  Navarre  also  heard  of  the  progress  of  this  disorder, 
which  gave  him  no  displeasure,  for  he  hoped,  if  the  king  of  France 
died,  to  carry  on  his  war  more  to  his  satisfactiou  :  he  sent  letters, 
therefore,  to  the  captal  de  Buch,||  who  at  that  ume  was  with  his 
brother-in-law  the  eari  of  Foix,ir  to  desire  that  he  would  come  to  him 
in  Normandy,  and  that  he  would  exalt  him  in  dignities  above  all 
other  lords  and  knights. 

The  captal,  who  was  fond  of  arms,  and  cousin  to  the  king  of  Na- 
varre, complied  with  his  request.  He  left  the  eari  of  Foix,  taking 
his  road  through  the  principality  of  Aquitaine,  where  he  solicited 
several  knights  and  squires  to  go  with  him  ;  but  he  succeeded  with 
only  a  few.  Neither  the  English,  Gascons,  nor  Poitevins  were  wil- 
ling to  take  up  arms  for  the  king  of  Navarrre,  against  the  crown  of 


*■•■  Sir  momaa  Felton,"  of- Lutcham  in  Norfolk,  forty-ninth  Itnight  of  the  Garter. 
He  was  grand  seneschal  and  commandant  de  Guienne  for  Riclmrd  H.  He  wa?  killed 
in  opposing  Henry  Transtaraare,  before  the  battle  of  Nojari.  Sir  Thomas  Hoo,  knight 
ofthoGiuter,  married  his  daughter.— ANSTls'sJlfS.  0)HMlions. 

t  •'  Sir  Nole  Loring,"  twentietli  knight  of  llie  Garter.  See  his  life  in  Ashmole.  He 
was  chamberlain  to  the  Black  Prince.  He  died  the  9th  Richard  U.  and  was  buned  at 
Duniiable.— Anstis's  MS.  Collcctims.  ,       ,  '    .  • 

t "  Sir  Richard  de  Pontchardon."    I  cannot  find  anything  about  him. 

§  •'  Sir  Simo"  de  Basseiles."  probably  Basset,  but  I  cannot  say  more. 

il  "  Ciiptal  de  Buch,"  fifth  knight  of  the  Garter.  M.  Anstice,  in  his  second  volume, 
says,  "  It  was  sir  John  de  Greilly,  of  royal  lineage,  and  the  most  renowned  commander 
at  that  time,  whose  unalterable  loyalty  to  the  crown  of  England  was  such,  that  he  chose 
U)dieaprisoneratParis,1397,ratherthandeviatefromit."  ^ 

"  Buch  is  a  small  promontory  lying  along  the  coast  from  Bayonne  to  Medoc,   &c 

T  "  Earl  of  Foix."  Gerton  n.  succeeded  his  fiither.  1344  His  sister  Blanca  wrs  mnrwd 
to  ■  '     '   "    '"" 


France  ;  for  they  considered  the  treaties  and  alliances  entered  into 
and  sworn  by  the  king  of  England,  their  sovereign  lord,  with  the 
king  of  France  at  Calais,  so  sacred  and  strong,  they  would  not  by 
any  means  infringe  or  break  them.  During  the  time  the  captal  de 
Buch  was  journeying  toward  the  king  of  Navarre,  John  king  of 
France  departed  this  life  in  England.  The  king,  queen,  the  princes 
of  the  blood,  and  all  the  nobles  of  England  were  exceedingly  con. 
earned  at  it,  from  the  great  love  and  affection  he  had  shown  to  them 
since  the  conclusion  of  the  peace. 

His  brother,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  his  son,  the  duke  of  Berry 
were  in  great  affiiction  at  his  death,  and  sent  in  haste  to  inform  the 
duke  of  Normandy  of  the  melancholy  event ;  who,  when  he  was  cer 
tain  it  was  true,  was  much  affected  by  it,  as  he  had  reason  to  be , 
but  considering  that  everything  which  is  created  must  in  the  course 
of  nature  have  an  end,  and  that  he  could  not  remedy  this  loss,  he 
bore  it  as  patiently  as  he  was  able.  Finding  himself  thus  successor 
to  the  inheritance  of  the  kingdom  of  France,  and  being  well  informed 
that  the  king  of  Navarre  was  daily  reinforcing  his  garrisons  in  the 
county  of  Evreux,  and  that  he  was  engaging  men-at-arms  to  carry  on 
the  war,  he  resolved  to  provide  himself  with  an  able  council,  and  to 
oppose  this  evil  by  every  means  in  his  power. 


CHAPTER    CCXX. 

KINO  CHARLES  OF  FRANCE  MAKES  WISE  PEEPAKATIONS  AOAINST  THE  KINO 
OF  NAVARKE,  IMMEDIATELY  AFTEK  THE  DEATH  OF  JOHN  HIS  FATBEK, 
AND  BEFORE  HIS  CORONATION. 

At  this  period,  there  was  a  knight  of  Brittany,  who  had  always 
borne  arms  in  favor  of  the  French,  called'sir  Bertrand  du  Gueschr  ♦ 


Bkrtuand  du  GuEscLiN.  Froin  a  wood-cut  in  a  rare  Giithic  Iblio,  printed  at  Lyons, 
1490,  preserved  in  the  BRiliotheque  Royale,  Paris ;  and  called  the  "  Chronique  de 
Bertrand  du  Guesclin." 


His  worth  and  fame  were  but  little  known  except  among  the  knights 
of  Brittany,  who  were  his  neighbors  in  that  country,  where  he  had 
resided  and  carried  on  the  war  in  favor  of  the  lord  Charles  of  Blois. 
This'sir  Bertrand  was  always  much  esteemed  by  them  as  a  valiant 
knight,  and  well  beloved  by  his  brethren-at-arms  :  he  was  already 
in  the  good  graces  of  the  duke  of  Normandy,  on  account  of  the  great 
acts  of  valor  that  he  had  heard  related  of  him. 

It  happened  that  the  duke  of  Normandy,  soon  after  the  death  of  the 
king  his  father,  had  very  strong  suspicions  of  the  king  of  Navarre 
he  therefore  gave  orders  to. the  lord  of  Boucicaut,  saying,  "  Set  oui 
from  hence  as  speedily  as  you  can,  with  as  many  friends  as  possiblu. 


Bertmnd  du  Guesclin."    For  more  o(  him  see  his  memoirs  in  t/>e  third  and  ftmrU 
;••  of  Les  Mernoires  Hisloriques,  and  also  in  Hist,  de  la  Bretagno,  &c. 
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CHRONICLES  Of  ENGLAND,  FRANCE,  SPAIN,  &,  r 

people  or  Meulan  believed  the  truth  of  this  the  itore  readily  because 


and  ride  toward  Normandy,  where  you  will  meet  sir  Bertrand  du 
Guesclin :  I  shall  then  desire  that  you  both  fall  on  the  king  of  Na. 
varrc,  and  retake  Mantes ;  by  which  means  we  shall  be  masters  of 
the  river  Seine."  The  lord  de  Boucicaut  answered,  "  Sir,  this  I  will 
most  willingly  perform."* 

He  then  quitted  Pans,  taking  with  him  a  great  number  of  knights 
and  squires.  He  followed  the  road  toward  Normandy,  through  St. 
Germain-en. Laye,  and  gave  those  to  understand  who  accompanied 
aim,  that  he  was  going,  to  attack  the  castle  of  Roulleboise,t  which 
was  detained  by  certain  persons  called  free  companions,'  who  did 
every  mischief  possible.  RouUeboise  has  a  very  good  and  strong 
castle  upon  the  river  Seine,  about  a  league  distant  from  Mantes,  and 
was  at  that  time  filled  and  garrisoned  by  these  companies  and  their 
luen-at-arms,  who  earned  on  the  war  for  their  own  benefit,  and  at- 
tacked the  friends  of  the  kings  of  France  and  of  Navarre  vrithout  dis- 
tinction. They  had  a  captain  of  the  name  of  Wautaire  Austarde,t 
i  native  of  'Brussels,  whom  they  implicitly  obeyed.  He  paid  them 
according  to  a  fixed  proportion  of  wages,  and  was  an  expert  soldier 
of  great  courage.  He  and  his.people  pillaged  the  country  all  around  ; 
so  that  none  dare  travel  from  Paris  to  Mantes,  nor  from'  Mantes  to 
Rouen  or  Pontoise,  for  fear  of  them;  for  they  attacked  both  French 
and'  Navarrois,  pressing  especially  the  people  of  Mantes  very  hard. 

When  the  lord  de  Boucicaut  left  Paris,  though  he  made  it  to  be 
uudei-stood  he  was  going  to  that  part  of  the  country,  nevertheless  he 
missed  taking  the  right  road  to  RouUeboise.  He  waited  therefore 
for  sir  Bertrand  du  Guesclin  and  his  army,  who  a  short  time  before 
had  made  an  excursion  to  Evreux,§  and  held  a  parley  with  the  in- 
habitants of  that  city;  but  instead  of  opening  their  gates  to  him,  they 
severely  attacked  him  with  stones,  &c. :  he  retreated,  and  made  for 
the  marshal,  who  had  halted  for  him  in  a  road  not  far  from  RouUe- 
boise. Upon  mustering  their  forces,  they  were  fu'l  five  hundred 
men-at-arms.  These  two  captains  had  a  long  conference  together, 
upon  the  best  means  of  subsisting  themselves,  and  what  would  be 
the  surest  method  of  gaining  the  town  of  Mantes,  their  principal 
object.  They  determined  that  the  lord  de  Boucicaut,  with  one 
hundred  of  his  knights  only,  should  ride  to  Mantes,  and  feign  them- 
selves to  be  much  frightened,  crying  out  that  the  garrison  of  RouUe- 
boise was  in  pursuit  of  them,  and  begging  that  they  would  give  them 
admittance.  If  they  consented,  they  were  to  seize  the  gates,  and  sir 
Bertrand  would  directly  follow  with  the  remainder  of  the  army :  they 
would  then  be  masters  of  the  place.  Should  this  plan  fail,  they  did 
not  see  by  what  other  means  they  could  gain  it.  The  council  being 
dissolved,  the  lords  kept  the  secret  among  themselves.  The  lord  de 
lioucicant  set  out,  according  to  their  plan,  and  took  the  road  to 
Mantes ;  sir  Bertrand  went  with  the  rest  of  the  troops  another  road, 
but  placed  himself  and  men  in  ambush  not  far  from  the  town. 

When  the  lord  de  Boucicaut  was  near  to  Mantes,  he  and  his  troops 
separated,  like  to  people  that  had  been  beaten  and  were  pursued. 
The  marshal,  attended  only  by  ten  others  (followed,  howevfer,  by  the 
rest  at  a  small  distance,)  came  to  the  barricadoes  of  the  town,  and 
cried  out,  "  Hollo !  good  people  of  Mantes,  open  your  gates,  I  beg  of 
you,  and  let  us  "come  in ;  for  the  thieves  of  RouUeboise  have  dis. 
comfited  us,  and  are  now  at  our  heels."  "  Who  are  you  ?"  asked 
those  whom  he  had  addressed.  "  I  am,  gentlemen,  the  lord  de  Bou- 
cicaut, marshal  of  France,  whom  the  duke  of  Normandy  had  sent 
against  RouUeboise  :  but  those  rogues  there  have  beaten  us,  and 
made  us  fly,  whether  wiUing  or  not ;  and  they  wiU  capture  me  and 
my  people  unless  you  open  your  gates  to  us,"  The  people  of  Mantes, 
thinking  he  had  said  nothing  but  truth,  replied :  "  Sir,  we  know  well 
that  those  in  RouUeboise  are  our  enemies  as  well  as  yours,  and  that  it 
is  indifferent  to  them  on  which  party  they  make  war :  on  the  other 
hand,  the  duke  of  Normandy  hates  us,  on  account  of  our  attachment 
to  tlie  king  of  Navarre  our  lord  :  we  are  therefore  in  great  doubt,  if 
we  shaU  not  be  betrayed  by  you,  who  are  marshal  of  France."  "  By 
my  faith,  gentlemen,  that  shall  never  be ;  for  I  am  come  into  this 
country  solely  to  destroy  the  garrison  of  RouUeboise."  At  these 
words  they  opened  the  gates.  The  lord  de  Boucicaut  entered,  with 
some  of  Ills  companions  ;  but  he  was  foUowed  so  slowly  by  the  re- 
mainder, that  the  people  of  Mantes  had  not  time  to  shut  their  gates 
upon  sir  Bertrand's  men,  who  came  in  with  the  last  of  the  lord  de 
Boucicaut's  party :  for  though  the  lord  de  Boucicaut  went  with  his 
men  directly  to  an  hdtel,  where  they  disarmed  themselves,  in  order 
the  better  to  blind  the  inhabitants,  sir  Bertrand  and  his  forces  came 
'ull  gallop  into  the  town,  crying,  "  St.  Yves  Guesclin  !  death  to  the 
Vavarrois."  They  entered,  pillaged  the  houses  of  whatever  they 
found,  and  made  prisoners  of  whom  they  pleased :  they  also  mur- 
lered  several. 

Soon  after  they  had  possession  of  Mantes,  a  detachment  of  Bretons 
advanced  to  Meulan,  a  league  distant,  and  very  cunningly  entered  it. 
They  said  they  were  men-at-arms  whom  sir  William  de  Graville  had 
Bent  thither,and  that.as  manyormore  had  remained  at  Mantes.  The 


*  It  floes  not  appear  from  the  memOira  of  Bertrand  du  Guesclin,  republished  in  the 
tiiiid  and  fourth  volumes  of  LesMemoiresHiltoriqueit  thatthe  mar^chal  de  Boucicaut 
'lad  anytliing  to  do  with  the  taking  ofMantes,  &c.  as  his  name  never  once  occurs.  Nor 
.ire  the  chronicles  agreed  as  to  tlie  exact  date  when  this  happened.— See  Note  19.  M6m. 
MM. 

t  iloulleboiae        villnge  in  Normandy,  on  the  Seine. 

t  "  Wautaire  Aufltnrde."    Barnes  Qiills  him  Vantair  Austart. 

$  Evrieui,  an  ancient  city  of  Wormaiid>  '*»  bishop  is  suffragitn  to  *i>«  arqhbishop  of 
Kuuen 


they  came  by  the  road  from  Mantes,  and  because  they  could  nol 
have  crossed  the  river  but  by  the  bridge  of  Mantes.  Thinking  wha' 
they  had  told  them  must  be  true,  they  opened  their  gates,  which 
were  instantly  seized  by  the  Bretons,  who  entered,  crying  out;  "St, 
Yves  Guesclin  !"  and  began  to  lay  about  them  with  their  arms. 
When  the  inhabitants  found  themselves  thus  deceived,  and  that  there 
were  no  hopes  of  redress,  they  fled  and  saved  themselves  as  weU  at 
they  could. 

Thus  were  Mantes  and  Meulan  taken,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  duko 
of  Normandy.  The  king  of  Navarre  was  in  a  furious  rage  when  he 
was  informed  of  it :  he  directly  reinforced  all  his  towns  and  castles 
with  troops  and  well-tried  oJBcers :  for  he  was  much  chagrined  at 
losing  Mantes  and  Meulan,  as  they  were  to  him  convenieht  entrances 
into  France. 

This  same  week,  the  captal  de  Buch  arrived  at  Cherbourg  with 
four  hundred  nien.aUarms.  The  king  of.  Navarre  was  well  pleased 
thereat,  and  received  him  most  graciously.  In  his  complaints  against 
the  duke  of  Normandy,  he  was  very  sore  upon  the  losses  of  the 
towns  of  Mantes  and  Meulan,  which,  he  said,  had  been  taken  from 
him  by  stealth.  The  captal  replied  :  "  My  lord,  if  it  please  God,  we 
win  go  and  meet  your  enemies,  and  exert  ourselves  so  effectually 
that,  God  willing,  you  shaU  speedily  have  again  possession  of  these, 
as  weU  as  many  other  towns  and  castles.  It  is  said  that  the  king  of 
France  will  very  soon  go  to  Rheims,  for  his  coronation :  we  will 
therefore  at  that  time  begin  our  attack  on  his  country."  The  king 
of  Navarre,  being  much  rejoiced  at  the  arrival  of  the  captal  de  Buch, 
said  he  should  send  him  on  an  excursion  into  France.  The  king 
sought  for  men-at-arms  wherever  he  could  get  them,  or  where  there 
was  any  likelihood  of  obtaining  them. 

There  was  at  that  time  in  Normandy,  an  English  knight  who  for. 
merly  had  borne  arms  for  the  king  of  Navarre :  his  name  was  sir 
John  Jouef ;  a  very  able  and  expert  man  in  his  profefsion.  He  com- 
manded about  two  or  three  hundred  lances.  The  king  of  Navarre 
sent  to  entreat  him  to  serve  under  him,  together  with  his  men;  which 
sir  John  Jonel*  eonsented  to,  and  waited  on  him  to  place  himself 
under  his  orders. 

The  duke  of  Normandy  was  informed  that  the  king  of  Navarre 
was  collecting  large  bodies  of  men-at-arms,  and  that  the  captal  de 
Buch  was  to  be  the  commander  of  them.  He  therefore  formed  liis 
resolutions,  and  wrote  to  sir  Bertrand  du  Guesclin,  to  order  him  and 
his  Bretons  to  make  a  stand  against  the  Navarrois,  and  that  he  would 
speedily  send  him  sufficient  reinforcements  to  offer  battle  to  the  troops 
of  the  king  of  Navarre.  At  the  same  time,  he  ordered  the  lord  de 
Boucicaut  to  remain. at  Mantes  and  Meulan.  Sir  Bertrand  and  his 
Bretons  departed,  and  took  up  their  quarters  near  to  Vernon.  In  a 
few  days  afterwards,  the  duke  of  Normandy  sent  to  him  some  noble 
men-at-arms ;  such  as  the  earl  of  Auxerre,  the  viscotmt  de  Beaumont, 
the  lord  de  Beaujeu,  the  lord  Lewis  de  Ch&lons,  the  archpriest,  the 
master  of  the  cross-bowmen,  and  many  other  knights  and  squires. 

About  this  time,  several  knights  of  Gascony  came  to  serve  under 
the  duke  of  Normandy;  among  whom  were  the  lord  d'Albret,  sL" 
Aymon  de  Pommieis,  die  aouldich  de  l'Estrade,t  sir  Petiton  de  Cour. 
ton,  and  several  more.  The  duke  of  Normandy  felt  himself  much 
obliged  to  them  for  coming  to  his  assistance,  and  begged  of  them  to 
go  into  Normandy  to  oppose  his  enemies.  The  above-named  lords 
willingly  obeyed,  and,  having  put  their  men  in  proper  array,  marched 
toward  Normandy,  except  the  lord  d'Albret,  who  remained  with  the 
duke  ;  but  his  troops  went  on  the  expedition. 

At  this 'period  a  knight,  called  Beaumont  de  Laval,  came  from  the 
French  frontiers  of  Brittany,  and  advanced  toward  Evreux,  with  about 
forty  lances  under  him.  A  young  knight,  sir  Guy  de  Graville,  hap. 
pened  to  be  in.  that  town  at  the  time,  who  no  sooner  heard  of  the 
alarm  than  he  hastened  to  arm  himself,  ordering  aU  the  garrison  to 
do  the  same  :  they  were  soon  mounted,  and  in  pursuit  after  them. 
But  sir  Beaumont  had  already  succeeded  in  his  enterpiise.  How- 
ever, by  the  fleetness  of  his  horse,  sir  Guy  de  GraviUe  came  hear 
enough  to  cry  out,  "  Beaumont,  you  must  not  go  off  thus  :  the  men 
of  Evreux  must  speak  to  you,  for  they  wish  to  be  better  acquainted 
with  you."  When  sir  Beaumont  thus  heard  himself  caUed  upon,  he 
turned  hTs  horse  about,  lowered  his  lancff,  and  made  straight  for  sir 
Guy.  These  two  knights  met  each  other  with  such  force,  that  their 
lances  were  shivered  on  their  slields ;  but  they  were  so  firm  in  their 
seats  that  neither  was  unhorsed,  as  they  passed  each  other.  On  their 
return,  they  dr<jw  their  swords ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  both  their 
companies  began  to  fight  so  furiously,  that  in  the  course  of  the  ren. 
counter  many  were  unhorsed  on  each  side.  The  Bretons  acquitted 
themselves  most  loyally;  but  in  the  end  they  could  not  maintain  their 
ground,  for  numbers  increased  upon  them  every  moment,  so  that  they 
were  aU  killed  or  mad"  prisoners :  none  escaped.  Sir  Beaumont  do 
Laval  was  taken  by  sir  Guy  de  Graville,  and  brought  as  his  prisoner 
to  the  castle  of  Evreux,  whither  all  the  other  prisoners  were  con- 
ducted.  Thus  ended  this  adventure  ;  for  which  sir  Guy  was  nmcli 
praised,  and  beloved  by  the  king  of  Navarre  and  the  citizens  of  Evreu.v 

*  "Sir  John  Jouel"  Barnes  calls  him  sir  John  Joues;  but  he  quotes  no  authority 
for  tliis  chanse  from  ah  the  chronicles  and  memoirs  of  the  times, 

t "  The  souldich  de  l'E»  ,-ade,"  He  was  afterwards  created  a  knight  of  the  Giutsi 
Hoe  JtiuUe^s  OarU*^  vo..  iL  p  157.    He  calls  hitii  sir  Sjuidioli  do  Tiune. 
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CHAPTER    CCXXI. 

THE  KING  OF  CYPRUS  RETUHNS  TO  PARIS.  THE  FUNERAL  OF  KING  JOHN 
AT  ST.  DENIS.  THE  CAFTAL  DE  BUCH  MAKES  AN  ATTACK  ON  SIR  BEK. 
TRAHD    DU   GUESCLIN. 

The  king  of  Cyprus,  who  was  now  returned  from  Aquitaine  to 
France,  went  to  meet  the  king,  who  had  before  borne  the  title  of 
duke  of  Normandy.'  His  two  brothers,  the  duke  of  Anjou,  and  the 
lord  Philip,  since  duke  of  Burgundy,  were  with  the  duke  waiting  for 
the  ccrpse  of  their  father,  which  was  on  the  road  from  England.  The 
king  1  if  Cyprus  very  cordially  condoled  with  them  on  the  subject  of 
their  loss,  and  was  himself  much  affected  by  the  death  of  the  king  of 
fiance,  because  his  expedition  would  be  retarded  by  it :  he  clothed 
himself  in  black  for  his  mourning.* 

When  the  body  of  the  king  of  France,  which  had  been  embalmed 
and  put  into  a  coffin,  approached  near  to  Paris,  attended  by  the  lord 
John  ri'Artois,  the  earl  of  Dampraartin,  and  the  grand  prior  of  France, 
me  duke  of  Normandy,  his  brothers,  the  king  of  Cyprus,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  clergy  of  Paris,  went  on  foot  beyond  St.  Denis,  to 
meet  it.  On  being  brought  thitber,  it  was  buried  with  great  solem. 
nity ;  and  the  archbishop  of  Sens  said  mass  on  the  day  of  interment. 
/Vftor  the  service  was  over,  and  dinner  ended,  (which  was  very  mag- 
liifiicnt,)  the  great  lords  and  prelates  returned  to  Paris.  There  were 
then  held  many  councils  on  the  state  of  the  kingdom,  which  could 
not  any  longer  do  well  without  a  king ;  and  it  was  determined  by  the 
prelates  and  nobles,  that  they  should  immediately  go  for  Rheiras. 
The  duke  of  Normandy  (for  such  was  still  his  title)  wrote  to  his  uncle, 
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Winceslaus  duke  of  Bvabantt  and  Luxemburgh,  and  also  to  his  cousin 
the  earl  of  Flanders,}  to  request  their  attendance  at  his  coronation, 
.which  was  fixed  for  Trinity.day  next  ensuing.^ 


*  And  the  kyng  of  Cypre  hoipe  them  t<i  coinphyne  the  detlie  of  the  kyne,  Mid  was 
maraeyously  displemed  therewitli,  hecaiise  of  tlie  liyiidrhige  of  his  vyage  of  the  croyse ; 
iirid'Soheclothedhyniself  with  theucs((tre_«f  t/w/ffure.— Ed. 

t  Winceslaus  dulie  of  Brahant,  son  of  the  emperor  Charles  IV.- Anderson  s  Boj/al 
(Pentalogies.  ,  u   i  ■  i 

t,Barl  of  Flanders— Lewis  II.  the  last  earl  of  Flanders.  He  was  stabbed  in  a  guart«l 
DyJohn.soncfthekingof  France,  at  Boulogne,  1382.— Andkrson. 

§  As  the  account  of  the  funeral  of  king  John  is  very  differeiit  in  the  superb  edition  of 
l.es  Grandes  Chronigues  de  St.  Denis,  in  my  possession.  I  translate  It.  ,    .   ,.  , 

■•  This  Tuesday,  the  1st  day  of  M  ay,  1364,  the  body  of  king  John,  who  had  died  at 
iKindon,  as  has  been  related,  was  brought  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Anthony,  near  Pans.  It 
remained  there  until  the  Sunday  Ihllowing.  that  prepamtions  might  be  made  for  the 
funeral.  On  that  day,  Uie  6th  of  May.  it  was  transportod  from  thence  to  the  chiircn  ot 
Notre-Dame,  attended  by  processions  on  foot  from  all  the  churches  of  Paris,  and  by  Uiree 
of  the  king's  sons,  namely.  Oharlm  duke  of  Normandy,  Lewis  dukeofApjou,  and  I  hilip 
duke  of  Terouenne ;  the  king  of  Cyprus  was  also  there. 

"  The  body  was  carried  by  the  members  of  his  parliament,  ashad  bean  the  usage  with 
other  kings,  because  they  represent  the  person  of  the  king  in  matters  ot  justice,  which  is 
the  fairest  jewel  in  his  crown,  and  by  which  he  reigas.  On  the  Monday  morning  solemn 
mass  was  sung  in  the  church  of  Notre-Dame ;  and,  soon  afterwards,  the  body  was  car- 
ried to  St.  Denis  in  the  same  manner  as  it  had  been  brought  Irom  the  abbey  ot  St. 
Anthony.  The  three  princes  and  the  king  of  Cyprus  followed  on  fool,  as  liir  as  the  gale 
of  St  Landri,o  where  they  mounted  their  horses,  and  accompanied  the  body  to  the 
'.own  of  St.  Denis,  where,  on  their  arrival,  they  dismounted,  and,  as  before,  followed  the 
lody  on  foot  to  the  church.  ,  . 

'•On  Tuesday,  the  7th  dnyof  May.  the  obsequies  of  the  late  king  were  pertormed  m 
iVe  church  of  St.  Penis,  and  the  body  was  interred  on  the  lea  of  the  high  altar. 

"  Shortly  after  mass,  king  Charles,  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  king,  went  mto  the 
meadow,  and  there  received  ihe  homiigea  of  the  peers  of  France  and  other  great  barons. 
He  then  went  to  dinner,  and  remained  at  St.  Denis  that  and  the  following  day.  On  the 
Vhursdny,  king  Charles  left  that  town,  to  prepare  for  his  coronation,  which  was  flxed 
for  the  Trinity  Sunday  following." 

a  There  was  formerly  a  gate  called  Port  St.  Landri,  near  to  St.  Oermain-rAuierrois. 
ya»  built  up  in  (he  year  1558.— M.  Saoval,  ^lUiqvitis  de  Paris. 


While  these  things  were  going  forward,  and  the  nobles  were 
making  preparations  for  tfie  coronation,  the  French  and  Navarroi!" 
were  advancing  toward  each  other  in  Normandy:  the  captal  de  Buch 
was  already  in  the  city  of  Evreux,  collecting  his  men-at-arms  and 
soldiers  from  every  place  he  could  get  them.  We  wiir speak  of  Mm 
and  of  sir  Bertrand  du  Guesclin,  as  well  as  of  a  famous  battle  which 
was  fought  the  Thursday  preceding  Trinity  Sunday,  the  day  the 
duke  was  to  be  crowned  king  of  France  (as  indeed  he  was)  in  the 
cathedral  of  the  city  of  Rheimsi 

When  the  lord  John  de  Greilly,  known  by  the  appellation  of  the 
captal  de  Buch,  Had  completed  his  numbers  of  archers  and  foot-sol- 
diers in  the  city  of  Evreux,  he  made  his  final  arrangements,  and 
appointed  as  governor  of  it  a  knight  called  the  lord  Michael  d'Orgery. 
He  sent  to  Conches*  the  lord  Guy  de  Graville,  to  defend  that  place 
as  a  sort  of  frontier.  He  then  marched  with  all  his  men-at-arms  and 
archers  ;  for  he  had  heard  that  the  French  were  abr  ad,  but  was  not 
certain  in  what  quarter. 

He  took  the  field,  very  desirous  of  finding  them;  and,  having 
mustered  his  army,  he  found  he  had  seven  hundred  lances,  and  full 
three  hundred  archers,  with  five  hundred  other  serviceable  men. 
There  were  among  them  several  good  knights  and  squires,  especially 
a  banneret  of  the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  named  the  lord  Saulx ;  'lut 
the  greatest  and  most  expert,  with  the  largest  company  of  men-at- 
arms  and  archers  in  his  train,  was  an  English  knight,  called  sir  John 
Jouel.  There  were  also  the  lord  Peter  de  Saque.ville,  the  lord  Wil. 
liam  de  Graville,  the  lord  Bertrand  du  Franc,  Basque  de  Marneil,  and 
many  others,  who  were  eager  to  meet  sir  Bertrand  du  Guesclin,  to 
give  him  battle.  They  marched  toward  Passyt  and  Pont  de  I'Arche, 
thinking  the  French  would  pass  the  Seine  there,  it  in  truth  they  had 
not  already  crossed  it. 

It  chanced  that,  as  on  the  Whitsun- Wednesday,  the  captal  and  his 
companions  were  riding  through  a  wood,  he  met  a  herald,  whose 
name  was  Faucon,}  and  who  had  that  morning  left  the  French  army. 
As  soon  as  the  captal  saw  him,  he  recognized  him,  for  he  was  one 
of  the  king  of  England's  he.ralds,  and  asked  him  from  whence  he 
came,  and  if  he  could  give  them  any  intelligence  of  the  French  army. 
"  Yes,  that  I  can,  in  God's  n?.:.ie,  my  lord,  repUed  he  ;  "  for  I  only 
left  them  this  day :  they  are  seeking  after  you,  and  are  very  anxious 
to  meet, with  you."  "Where  are  they?"  asked  the  captal,  "on  this 
or  on  the  other  side  of  Pont  de  I'Arche?"  "  In  the  Lord's  name," 
answered  Faucon,  "  they  have  passed  Pont  de  I'Arche  and  Vernon, 
and  are,  as  I  believe,  at  this  moment  very  near  to  Passy."  "  Tell 
me,  I  pray  thee,"  said  the  captal,  "  what  sort  of  people  they  are,  and 
who  are  their  captains  ?"  "  In  God's  naine,"  replied  Faucon,  "  they 
are  full  fifteen  hundred  combatants,  and  all  good  men-at-anns.  Sir 
Bertrand  du  Guesclin  is  there,  who  has  the  largest  company  of  Bretons: 
there  are  the  earl  of  Auxerre,  the  viscount  de  Beaumont,  the  lord 
Lewis  de  Chalons,  the  lord  ot  Beaujeu,  the  lord  Baudoin  d'Ennv-juin, 
grand  master  of  the  cross-bows,  the  archpriest,  the  lord  Odoart  de 
Renty.  Some  lords  from  Gascony,  your  own  countrymen,  are  like, 
wise  among  them,  with  the  men-at-arms  of  the  lord  d'Albret ;  as  also 
the  lord  Aymon  de  Pommiers  and  the  lord  Souldich  de  la  Trane." 

When  the  captal,  heard  the  names  of  these  Gascons,  he  was  mar- 
vellously astonished,  and   turned   red  with  anger:   recovering   his 

*  Conches — a  market-town  in  Normandy,  four  leagues  from  Evreux. 

tPossy — a  town  in  Normandy,  four  lengnes  from  Evreux. 

i  Faucon  was  the  title,  not  the  name  of  this  herald.  Noble,  in  his  History  of  thf 
College  of  Arms,  says  under  the  title  Falcon :  "  This  heraldship  was  anciently  writter 
Faucon.  The  falcon  was  a  badge  of  Edward  III.,  who  had  anofticer  of  that  name; 
but  whether  king,  herald,  or  putsuivant,  authors  are  not  agreed.  Richard  [I.  had  Fal- 
con king-:it-arms:  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  the  office  was  fiillen  to  that  of  herald." 
Both  Lord  Berners  and  D.  Sauvage  calls  him  "  king  Faucon."- Ed. 

Lord  Uernera's  version  is  so  spirited  that  we  are  induced  to  subjoin  it:  "  So  it  happened 
that  the  Friday  in  the  whytson  weke  tlie  captall  and  his  company  rode  out  of  a  wode, 
anil  by  aueiiture  they  met  a  Imraude  of  armes  called  kyiii^e  Faucon,  and  the  same  morn- 
ynge  he  was  departed  fro  the  Freiiche  boost.  As  sone  as  the  c;iptall  se  hym  he  knewe 
hym  well,  and  made  him  great  chore,  for  he  was  perteynyng  to  the  kyng  of  England.- 
Then  he  demaunded  of  hym  fro  whens  he  came,  and  if  he  knewe  any  tidyngs  of  the  , 
Frenchmen.  'Sir,'  quoth  he,  'in  the  name  of  God,  I  knowe  well  where  they  be;  I  de 
parted  fro  them  to-day ;  they  aeke  you  as  well  as  ye  do  them.'  '  Where  be  they,'  quoth 
the  captall:  'beyond  the  bridge  of  Tharche,  or  a  this  syde?'  'Si-,'  gnoth  Faucon, 
'they  be  passed  the  bridge  at  Vernon;  and,  as  I  beleiie.  they  are  nowe  about  Passy.' 
'  WTiat  nombre  be  they,'  quoth  the  captall, '  and  what  ciipiteiis  haue  they  %  1  pray  you 
shewe  me.*  'Sir,' gnoth  Faucon,  'they  are  well  a  xvc  figbtyiig  men,  and  there  is  sir 
Bertrand  ofClesguy  (Guesclin)  who  hath  the grettest  company  of  Bretons;  also  there  is 
therleof  Aucer,  the  vycount  of  Beaumont,  the  lorde  Loysof  Clialnn,  the  lord  of  Beiiuien 
the  masterofthecross-bowes,tharchpreest,  the  lorde  Edward  of  Remy  :  and  of  Gasr.nne. 
there  is  the  company  of  the  lords  Dalhret,  and  the  lorde  Aymon  oCPimyors,  tlie  lorde  ot 
Saldyche  and  of  L^trad:'  and  when  the  captall  herd  those  Gascons  named,  he  mareu 
vied  gretly,  and  blussed  for  displeasure,  anrl  sayd,  '  Faucon,  is  this  true  ye  saye,  that 
these  lordes  of  Gascone  are  there,  and  the  lord  Dalbret's  company  V  '  Sir,'  guoth  the 
jtl'rald,  'ye  without  fell.'  'And  where  is  the  lorde  Dalbret  himself?'  guoth  the  captall. 
'Sir.'  quoth  Faucon,  'he  is  at  Paryswith  the  regent  duke  of  Normandy,  who  aparelleth 
himselfe  to  go  to  Reynes,  for  it  is  sayd  that  on  Sunday  next  coniyng  he  shnlde  be  crowned 
kyng.  Than  the  captall  layd  his  hand  on  his  own  heed  and  said  in  great  displeasure 
*  By  Saint  Antones  cap  Gascon  against  Gascon.'  '  Sir,'  guoth  Faucon,  '  here  by  taryelb 
for  nie  a  harald  oftharchpreest,  sent  to  speke  with  you  fro  hym ;  and  as  I  undersuand  by 
the  harald,  fharchpreest  wolde  speke  with  you.*  Than  the  captill  sayd,  'A  Faucon, 
say  to  .the  Frenche  harald  he  nede  not  to  go  any  farther ;  let  him. shewe  to  tharchpreesi 
that  I  wyll  not  speke  with  him.*  Than  sir  Johan  Jouell  stept  forthe  and  sayd,  '  Sir,  why 
wyll  ye  nat  spake  with  hym,  perauenture,  it  is  for  our  profyte.'  Than  the  cantall  said, 
'  Nay,  I  warrant  you  it  is" not  for  our  profyte,  for  tharchpreest  is  so  great  a  braulc,  that 
if  he  come  to  us.  he  wyll  but  iangle,  and  in  the  meantyme  yningcti  our  strengthe,  jnd 
nnewe  our  nombre.  the  which,  parauenture,  shall  come  more  to  our  preindire  than  .ad 
uantage— therefore  I  haiie  no  hast  to  speke  with  hym.*  Than  Fnui-on  the  hsiniud  weni 
to  thother  liaraud  and  excused  the  captall- so  wysely,  Wint  ho  was  v/fW  coTirent,  and 
than  he  went  to  the  tharchpnest  and  shewed  liim  all  as  Faucon  bad  sayd."— Ed 
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speech,  he  said,  "  Faucon,  Faucun.  is  it  indeed  true  what  thou  hast 
jUst  told  me  of  these  Gascon  lords  being  in  the  French  army?  and 
•  the  men  attached  to  the  lord  d'Albret?"  "  Yes,  in  good  faith,  it  ia 
really  as  I  have  said,"  answered  the  herald.  "And  where  is  the  lord 
d'Albrel  himself?"  asked  the  captal.  "  In  God's  name,"  answered 
Faucon,  "  he  ia  at  Paris,  with  the  regent-duke  of  Normandy,  who  is 
mailing  preparations  for  going  to  Rheirns,  to  be  crowned  ;  for  it  is 
commonly  reported  that  that  ceremony  is  to  take  place  on  Sunday 
next."  The  captal  dicn  put  his  hand  to  his  head,  and  cried  out  in 
anger :  "  By  the  head  of  St.  Anthony,  Gascons  against  Gascons  will 
make  mischief  enough." 

Then  Faucon  spoke  concerning  Prie  (a  herald  whom  the  aichpriest 
had  sent  thither,)  and  said  to  the  captal,  "  My  lord,  there  is  a  herald 
hard  by  waiting  for  me,  whom  the  archpriest  has  sent  to  you,  and 
who,  as  I  understand  from  the  herald,  would  willingly  speak  to  you." 
The  captal  made  answer,  saying,  "  Ha,  Faucon,  Faucon,  tell  this 
French  herald,  that  he  need  not  come  nearer ;  and  let  him  say  to  the 
archpriest,  that  I  do  not  wish  to  have  any  parley  with  him."  Sir 
.Folin  Jouel,  upon  this,  stepped  forward,  and  said,  "  Why,  my  lord, 
will  you  not  see  the  archpriest  ?  perhaps  he  may  give  us  some  infor- 
mation that  we  may  profit  by."  The  captal  replied,  "John,  John,  it 
will  not  be  so ;  for  the  archpriest  is  so  great  a  deceiver,  that  if  he 
were  to  come  among  us,  telling  his  tales  and  his  nonsense,  he  would 
i^xamine  and  judge  of  our  strength  and  numbers,  which  would  turn 
out  probably  to  our  disadvantage  :  therefore  I  do  not  wish  to  hear  of 
any  parleys."  Faucon,  king-at-arms,  upon  this  returned  to  the  herald 
f'rie,  who  was  waiting  for  him  at  the  end  of  the  hedge,  and  made 
Buch  good  and  sensible  excuses  for  the  captal  that  the  herald  was 
perfectly  satisfied,  went  back  to  the  archpriest,  and  lelated  to  him  all 
that  Faucon  had  told  him. 

By  the  reports  of  the  two"  heralds,  both  armies  were  acquainted 
with  each  other's  situation.  They  therefore  made  such  dispositions, 
as  would  speedily  force  them  to  meet.  When  the  captal  had  heard 
from  Faucon  the  numbers  the  French  army  consisted  of,  he  imme. 
diately  dispatched  messengers  to  the  captains  who  were  in  the  city 
of  Evreux,  with  orders  for  them  to  send  him  as  many  recruits  and 
young  gallants*  to  his  assistance  as  they  could  possibly  collect :  they 
were  to  meet  him  at  Cocherel  ;t  for,  supposing  that  he  should  find 
the  French  in  that  neighborhood,  he  had  determined  to  fight  them 
wherever  he  should  meet  them.  When  the  messengers  came  to 
Evreux,  the  lord  Michael  d'Orgery  had  it  publicly  cried,  and  strictly 
ordered  all  those  who  were  horsemen  to  join  the  captal.  Upon  this, 
there  immediately  set  out  one  hundred  and  twenty  young  companions 
from  that  town. 

On  the  Wednesday  the  captal  de  Buch  took  up  his  quarters,  about 
two  o'clock,  on  a  mountain,  and  encamped  his  army.  The  French, 
who  were  wishing  to  meet  them,  marched  straight  forward  until  they 
came  to  a  river,  called  Yton,  in  that  country,  which  runs  toward 
Evreux,  having  its  source  near  Conches,  and  encamped  themselves 
at  their  ease,  this  sime  Wednesday,  in  a  handsome  meadow,  through 
which  this  river  runs,  On  the  morrow,  the  Navarrois  decamped,  and 
5ent  their  scouts"out,  to  examine  whether  they  could  leain  any  news 
of  the  French.  The  French  also  sent  their  scouts  on  the  same 
errand.  Before  they  had  gone  two  leagues,  each  brought  back  to 
bis  army  such  intelligence  as  could  be  depended  upon. 

The  Navarrois,  conducted  by  Faucon,  marched  straight  by  the 
way  he  had  come,  and,  by  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  found  them, 
selves  in  the  plains  of  Cocherel,  with  the  French  in  front  of  them, 
who  were  already  drawing  up  their  army  in  battle  array.  There 
were  a  great  many  banners  and  pennons  flying  ;  and  they  seemed 
to  be  in  number  more  than  half  as  many  again  as  themselves.  The 
Navarrois  directly  halted  on  the  outside  of  a  small  wood.  The  cap. 
lains  assembled  together,  and  began  to  form  their  men  in  order  of 
Vattle. 

They  first  formed  three  battalions  well  and  handsomely  on  foot, 
lending  their  baggage  and  attendants  into  the  wood.  Sir  John  Jouel 
;omtnanded  the  first  battalion  of  English,  which  consisted  of  men- 
d!.arms  and  archers.  The  captal  de  Buch  had  the  second  battalion, 
which,  one  with  another,  was  about  four  hundred  combatants. 
With  the  captal,  there  were  the  lord  of  Saulx  in  Navane,  a  young 
knight  who  had  a  banner,  the  lord  William  de  Graville,  and  the  lord 
Peter  de  Saque.ville.  The  third  battalion  had  three  knights;  the 
lord  Basque  de  Marneil,J  the  lord  Bertrand  de  Franc  and  the  lord 
iiauseloppins,  and  were  in  the  whole  about  four  hundred  men  under 
arms. 

When  they  had  formed  their  battalions,  they  marched  them  not 
'ar  distant  from  each  other,  taking  advantage  of  the  mountain  which 
was  on  their  right,  between  them  and  the  wood,  posting  their  front 
upon  this  mountain  facing  their  enemies,  and  fixing,  by  orders  of 
the  captal,  his  banner  in  the  midst  of  a  large  thorn  bush.  He  com- 
manded sixty  men  to  remain  there,  to  guard  and  defend  it.  They 
had  so  placed  it  to  serve  as  a  standard  for  them  to  rally  round,  if  by 
chance  of  war  they  should  be  dispersed  or  separated  ;  and  they 
strictly  ordered,  that  no  one  should,  on   any  pretence,  descend  the 


mountain ;  but  if  their  enemies  wished  to  fight,  they  must  come  te 
seek  them. 


*  "  Young  gallants."  In  all  the  originals,  it  is  "  jeiines  armereU,"  which  D.  Sauvnge 
Jiintcs  should  he  bannerets,  hut  I  do  not  see  why.  In  Du  Cange,  armaret  is  a  gallant.' 
ind  thus  I  have  translated  it. 

tCocherel— a  village  in  Normandy,  diocese  of  Evreux. 

t  "  Lord  Basque  ile  Mnrneil."  In  the  t>ienioirs  uf  Bertrand,  he  is  called  Bascon  do 
(llanuol,  and  tho  barun  de  Marceuil 


CHAPTER    CCXXII. 

THE  BATTLE  BETWEEN  THE  FRENCH  UNDEK  SIB  BERTKAND  DU  at;ES> 
CLIN,  AND  THE  NAVARROIS  UNDER  THE  CAPTAL  DE  BUCH,  AT  COCH. 
EREL,  IN  NORMANDY.  THE  nSPTAL  IS  MADE  PKISONER,  AND  VICTOBV 
DECLARES    FOR    THE    FRENCH 

Thus  dra-wn  out  and  formed  were  the  English  and  Navarrois,  who 
remained,  as  I  have  said,  upon  the  mountain.  The  French,  in  the 
mean  time,  arranged  themselves  into  three  battalions  also,  and  a  rear, 
guard. 

Sir  Bertrand  du  Guesclin  commanded  the  first  battalion,  which 
was  composed  of  all  his  Bretons,  and  they  were  fronted  opposite  to 
the  battalion  of  the  captal.  The  earl  of  Auxerre  had  the  second 
battalion.  There  were  with  him,  as  his  advisers,  the  viscount  de 
Beaumont,  and  the  lord  Baudoin  d'Ennequin,  grand  master  of  the 
cross-bows.  There  were  also  in  that  battalion  French,  Picards,  and 
Normans,  and  sir  Odoart  de  Renty,  sir  Enguerrant  de  Hesdin,  sir 
Louis  de  Havenquerque,  with  several  other  good  knights  and  squires 
The  third  battalion  consisted  of  Burgundians,  commanded  by  the 
archpriest :  with  him  were  the  lord  de  Cha.lons,  the  lord  de  Beau- 
jeu,  the  lord  John  de  Vienne,  the  lord  Guy  de  Felay,  the  lord  Hugh 
de  Vienne,  and  many  more.  This  battalion  was  to  oppose  Basque 
de  Marneil  and  his  company.  The  other  battalion,  which  was  to 
serve  aa  a  rear-guard,  was  entirely  composed  of  Gascons  ;  and  they 
were  commanded  by  the  lord  Edmund  de  Pommiers,  the  lord  Soul, 
dich  de  la  Trane,  the  lord  Petdiccas  d'Albret,  and  the  lord  Petiton  de 
Courton. 

These  captains  had  a  grand  consultation.  They  considered  th 
arrangement  of  the  captal,  and  that  his  people  had  fixed  his  banner 
in  a  bush,  with  part  of  his  men  guarding  it,  as  if  it  were  to  serve  as 
a  standard  :  they  therefore  said,  "  It  is  absolutely  necessary,  when 
the  combat  shall  begin,  that  we  march  directly  for  this  banner  of  the 
captal,  and  that  we  exert  ourselves  as  much  as  possible  to  gain  if 
for,  if  we  be  successful,  our  enemies  will  be  much  disheartened,  and 
incur  great  danger  of  beingjjonquered."  These  Gascons  thought 
also  of  another  plan  which  was  of  great  service  to  them,  and  was  tlie 
cause  of  their  gaining  the  day.  As  soon  as  the  French  had  formed 
their  line,  the  principal  Gascon  chiefs  withdrew  together,  and  con. 
suited  for  a  long  time  how  they  could  test  act ;  for  they  saw  that  their 
enemies,  from  their  position,  had  greatly  the  advantage  over  them. 
One  of  them  made  a  proposal,  which  was  cheerfully  listened  to  : 
"  My  lords,  we  well  know  that  the  captal  is  as  hardy  a  knight  as 
can  be  found  upon  earth ;  and,  as  long  as  he  shall  be  able  to  keep 
with  his  men  and  fight,  he  will  be  too  much  for  us.  I  therefore  think 
that  if  we  order  thirty  of  our  boldest  and  most  expert  cavaliers  to  do 
nothing  but  to  follow  and  attack  the  captal,  while  we  are  making  for 
his  banner,  his  men  will  be  thrown  into  some  confusion  :  and  tlien 
our  thirty,  by  their  own  strengA  and  that  of  their  horses,  will  be  able 
to  push  through  the  crowd,  and  advance  so  near  the  captal,  that  they 
may  seize  him  and  carry  him  off  between  them  to  some  place  of 
safety,  where  they  will  remain  until  the  end  of  the  battle  ;  for,  if  he 
can  be  taken  by  such  means  as  this,  the  day  will  be  ours,  as  his 
army  will  be  panic-struck."* 

The  Gascon  knights  immediately  assented  to  this  plan,  saying  il 
was  well  thought  of,  and  should  be  followed.  They  chose  from  theii 
battalion  thirty  of  the  most  enterprising  men-at-arms,  and  mounted 
them  upon  the  strongest  and  most  active  horses  they  had  with  them. 
They  then  marched  into  the  plain,  well  instructed  what  they  were  to 
do.     The  army  remained  where  it  was,  on  foot,  in  order  of  battle. 

When  the  French  had  thus  drawn  up  their  forces,  and  each  knew 
what  he  was  to  do,  the  chiefs  held  a  consultation,  and  long  debated 
what  war-cry  they  should  use,  a-nd  whose  banner  or  pennon  they 
should  fix  on  as  a  rallying  point.  They  for  a  long  time  determined 
to  cry,  "  Notre  Dame  Auxerre  !"  and  to  make  the  earl  of  Auxerre 
their  commander  for  that  day.  But  the  earl  would  not  by  any  means 
accept  of  it,  excusing  himself  by  saying :  "  My  lords,  I  return  you 
many  thanks  for  the  good  opinion  you  have  of  me,  and  for  the  honor 
you  offer  me  ;  but  at  this  moment  I  canrfot  accept  of  such  an  office, 
for  I  am  too  young  to  undertake  so  honorable  a  charge.  This  is  the 
first  pitched  battle  I  was  ever  at :  for  which  reason  I  must  beg  of 
you  to  make  another  choice.  We  have  here  many  very  able  and 
enterprising  knights,  such  as  my  loro  Bertrand  dn  Guesclin,  my  lord 
the  archpriest,  my  lord  the  grand  master  of  the  cross-bows,  my  lord 
Lewis  de  Chalons,  my  lord  Edmund  de  Pommiers,  and  sir  Odoart 
de  Renty,  who  have  been  in  many  hard  engagements,  and  know 
much  better  than  I  do  what  in  such  cases  is  proper  to  be  done.  I 
must,  therefore,  entreat  you  to  excuse  me  from  accepting  your  honor, 
able  ofTer." 

The  chiefs,  after  looking  at  each  other,  said  :  "  Earl  of  Auxerre, 
you  are  the  highest  by  birth,  and  of  the  largest  property  and  estates 
of  any  of  us ;  you  have  therefore  the  right  of  being  our  chief."  "  Cer- 
tainly, my  lords,"  rephed  the  earl  of  Auxene,  "  what  you  say  is  very 
pleasing  to  me  ;  but  this  day  I  will  only  rank  as  one  of  your  com- 
panions; and,  whether  I   live  or  die,  I  will  hazard   the   adventure 

*  'I'he  editors  of  tlie  Memnires  llistoriiiuee  doubt  very  much  this  fact,  in  a  note  to  tl* 
M6ni(ii)M  rlc  (luesclin.  and  think  Kroissart  must  have  lieard  it  frora  a  Gascon 
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among  you ;  Lot,  aa  to  the  command,  I  am  determined  not  to  accept 
il."  They  again  looked  at  each  other,  in  order  to  see  whom  they 
nhoold  fix  on  for  their  chief.  Sir-  Bertrand  du  Guesclin  was  mian. 
imously  thought  on,  and  considered  as  thew  best  knight  of  the  whole 
company,  one  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  greatest  number  of  bat- 
tles, and  who  was  the  best  informed  in  military  affairs.  It  was 
therefore  resolved  they  should  cry,  "  Notre  Dame  Guesclin  !"  and 
that  the  whole  arrangement  of  that  day  should  be  as  sir  Bertrand 
would  order  it.  Everything,  therefore,  being  settled,  each  lord  re- 
tired to  his  banner  or  pennon.  They  found  that  their  enemies  were 
still  upon  the  hill,  and  had  not  quitted  their  strong  situation  (not  hav. 
ing  a  desire  or  thought  of  so  doing,)  which  very  much  vexed  the 
French,  seeing  that  they  had  greatly  the  advantage  where  they  were, 
and  that  the  sun  was  beginning  to  be  high,  which  was  the  more  to 
their  disadvantage,  for  it  was  at  that  season  very  hot.  This  delay 
was  what  the  most  able  and  expert  knights  dreaded  ;  for  they  were 
as  yet  fasting,  and  had  not  brought  with  them  any  wine  or  victuals 
worth  mentioning,  except  some  of  the  lords,  who  had  small  flagons 
of  wine  that  were  soon  emptied,  and  none  had  been  procured  or 
thought  of  in  the  morning,  as  they  imagined  the  engagement  would 
begin  on  their  arrival :  but  this,  as  it  ap|ieared,  was  not  the  case. 
The  English  and  Navarrois  deceived  them  thus  by  subtlety,  and  it 
was  a  late  hour  before  they  engaged. 

When  the  French  lords  perceived  their  situation,  they  assembled 
in  council,  to  know  what  would  be  the  best  for  them  to  do,  and 
whether  they  should  march  to  attack  them  or  not.  In  this  council, 
all  were  not  of  the  same  opinion.  Some  wished  to  fight,  whatever 
might  be  the  consequences ;  for,  they  said,  it  would  be  shameful  for 
them  to  make  any  difficulties  about  it.  But  others,  better  advised, 
said,  that  il  they  should  begin  the  combat,  situated  as  they  were  so 
much  to  their  disadvantage,  they  would  be  in  the  greatest  danger, 
and  out  of  five  men  they  would  certainly  lose  three.  In  short,  they 
could  not  agree  to  fight  in  their  present  position. 

During  this  time,  the  Navarrois  saw  them  very  plainly,  and  how 
they  were  formed  :  tliey  said  to  each  other,  "  Look  at  them :  they 
wilt  very  soon  come  to  us,  for  they  have  a  good  will  so  to  do." 
There  were  among  them  some  knights  and  squires  of  Normandy, 
that  had  been  made  prisoners  by  the  English  and  Navarrois,  who 
nad  been  allowed  perfect  liberty  to  go  and  ride  about  wherever  they 
pleased,  upon  the  faith  of  their  word  of  honor,  provided  they  did 
not  bear  arms  in  favor  of  the  French.  They  rode  toward  the  French 
army,  and,  in  conversation,  said  to  the  French  lords :  "  My  lords, 
consider  what  you  are  about ;  for,  should  this  day  pass  without  an  en- 
gagement, your  enemies  will  to-morrow  receive  a  very  large  rein- 
forcement; as  it  is  reported  among  them,  that  the  lord  Lewis  de 
Navarre  is  on  his  road  to  join  them  with  at  least'  four  hundred 
lances," 

This  intelligence  much  Inclined  the  French  to  attack  the  Navar- 
rois at  all  events :  they  were  made  ready  for  it  two  or  three  different 
times:  but  the  vyiser  advice  got  the  better.  Those  lords  said,  "  Let 
us  wait  a  little  longer,  and  see  what  they  will  do ;  for  they  are  so 
proud  and  presumptuous  that  they  are  as  eager  to  fight  us  as  we  are 
to  meet  them."  Many  of  them  were  very  ill  and  faint,  from  the 
great  heat,  as  it  was  now  about  noon  ;  they  had  fasted  all  the  morn- 
ing, and  had  been  under  arms  :  they  were  therefore  much  heated  by 
the  sun,  which  affected  them  doubly  through  their  armor.  They 
said,  therefore,  "  If  we  attf  mpt  to  fight  them  by  ascending  the  hill 
in  our  present  state,  we  shall  certainly  be  beaten;  but  if  we  retreat 
to  our  quarters,  through  the  necessity  of  the  case,  by  to-morrow 
morning  we  shall  form  a  better  plan."  Thus  had  they  different 
opinions  on  what  was  to  be  done, 

When  the  knights  of  France  (to  whose  honor  the  command  of 
this  army  was  intrusted)  saw  the  English  and  Navarrois  were  not 
inclined  to  quit  their  stronghold,  and  that  it  was  now  midday ;  having 
lieard  the  information  which  the  French .  prisoners  who  had  visited 
their  army  had  given,  and  having  considered  that  the  greater  part  of 
their  men  were  exceedingly  faint,  through  the  heat ;  they  met  to- 
gether, by  the  advice  of  sir  Bertrand  du  Guesclin,  whose  orders  they 
obeyed,  and  held  another  council.  "  My  lords,"  said  he, «  we  perceive 
that  our  enemies  are  very  eager  to  fight  us,  and  have  a  great  wish  for 
it ;  but,  however  violent  they  may  be,  they  will  not  descend  from 
their  strong  position,  unless  by  a  plan  which  I  shall  propose  to  you. 
We  will  make  dispositions,  as  if  for  a  retreat,  not  intending  to  fight 
this  day,  (our  men,  indeed,  are  severely  afflicted  by  the  great  heat;) 
and  order  our  servants,  baggage,  horses,  &o.  to  cross  the  bridge  and 
river,  and  retire  to^our  quarters :  v/e.  will,  at  the  same  time,  keep 
close  to  them,  watching  attentively  the  enemy's  motions.  If  they 
really  wish  to  fight  us,  they  will  descend  the  hill,  and  follow  us  into 
the  plain.  As  saion  as  we  shall  perceive  their  motions,  if  they  act  as 
I  think  they  will,  we  shall  be  ready  aimed  to  wheel  about,  and  thus 
shall  have  them  more  to  our  advantage."  This  proposal  was  ap. 
proved  of  by  all,  and  considered  as  the  best  that  could  have  been 
pffered.  Each  lord,  therefore,  returned  to  his  people,  under  his  ban- 
ner or  pennon.  The  trumpets  sounded  as  for  a  retreat,  and  every 
kright  and  squire  ordered  his  servants  to  cross  the  river  with  their 
baggage.  This  the  greater  part  did,  fcnd  afterwards  the  men-at-arms 
ollowed,  but  very  slowly.  When  sir  .Tohn  Jouel  (who  was  an  expert 
and  valiant  knight,  and  eager  to  engage  witli  the  French)  saw  the 
roanD"  of  thei'  retreat,  he  said  to  the  captal,  "  My  lord,  my  lord,  let 


us  now  descend  boldly :  do  you  not  see  how  the  French  are  runnini^ 
away  1"  "  Ha,"  replied  the  captal,  "  they  are  only  doing  so  out  ol 
malice,  and  to  draw  us  down." 

Sir  John  Jouel  upon  this  advanced  forward  (for  he  was  very  de. 
sirous  of  fighting,)  crying  out,  "  St.  George !"  and  said  to  his  bat. 
talion,  "  March :  those  that  love  me  let  them  follow  me,  for  I  am  go- 
ing to  engage."  He  then  drew  his  sword,  and,  with  it  in  his  hand, 
marched  at  the  head  of  nis  battalion.  He  and  his  company  were 
almost  down  the  hdll  before  the  captal  moved  :  but  when  he  found 
this  to  be  so,  and  that  sir  John  Jouel  meant  to  fight  without  him,  he 
considered  it  as  a  great  presumption,  and  said  to  those  around  them, 
"  Come,  let  us  descend  the  hill  speedily,  for  sir  John  Jouel  shall  not 
fight  without  me."  The  company  of  the  captal  advanced  forward, 
with  him  at  their  head,  his  sword  in  his  hand.  When  the  French,  who 
had  been  watching  them  all  the  time,  saw  them  descend  and  enter 
the  plain,  they  mightily  rejoiced,  and  said,  "  See,  now,  what  we  have 
been  waiting  for  all  this  day  has  come  to  pass !"  They  then  faced 
about,  with  a  thorough  good  will  to  meet  their  enemies,  crying  out, 
"  Notre  Dame  Guesclin  !"  They  dressed  their  banners  In  front  of 
the  Navarrois,  and  began  to  form  under  them  from  all  parts  and  on  foot 
On  the  side  of  the  Navarrois,  sir  John  Jouel  advanced,  sword  In  hand, 
most  valiantly,  and  drew  up  his  battalion  opposite  to  that  of  the  Bretons, 
which  was  commanded  by  sir  Bertrand  du  Guesclin,  and  performed 
many  gallant  deeds  of  arms ;  for  he  was  a  bold  knight ;  but  he  found 
there  one  who  was  too  able  a  match  for  him.  The  knights  and 
squires  then  spread  themselves  over  the  plain  and  began  to  fight  with 
all  sorts  of  weapons,  just  as  they  could  lay  hands  upon  them ;  and 
each  party  met  the  other  with  great  courage. 

The  English  and  Navarrois  shouted  out,  "  St.  George !"  the  French, 
'"Notre  Dame  Gueschn !"  In  this  battle,  there  were  many  good 
knights  on  the  side  of  the  French :  sir  Bertrand  du  Guesclin,  the 
young  earl  of  Auxerre,  the  viscount  de  Beaumont,  sir  Baudoin  d'Eii- 
nequin,  grand  master  of  the  cross-bows,  the  lord  Louis  de  Chalons, 
lOrd  Anthony  the  young  lord  de  Beaujeu,  who  raised  his  banner  foi 
the  first  time,  the  lord  AnthDuy  de  Kanerley,  sir  Odoart  de  Renty, 
sir  Enguerrand  de  H6dln.  In  like  manner,  in  the  battalion  of  Gas- 
cons, who  were  drawn  up  by  themselves,  there  combated  most  val- 
iantly, sir  Aymon  de  Fommiers,  sir  Perdiccas  d'Albret,  the  souldich 
de  la  Trane,  sir  Petiton  de  Courton,  and  several  others  of  the  same 
sort.  This  battalion  was  formed  opposite  to  that  of  the  captal,  which 
consisted  of  Gascons  also,  and  they  were  very  desirous  of  meeting. 
There  were  many  hard  blows  given,  and  many  valorous  deeds  o( 
arms  performed  on  each  side  ;  for  no  one  should  wilfully  lie.* 

It  may  be  asked,  "  What  became  of  the  archpriest,  who  was  an 
excellent  knight,  and  had  the  command  of  a  battalion,  that  I  have 
not  hitherto  made  any  mention  of  him  ?  I  will  tell  the  truth.  As 
soon  as  the  archpriest  saw  the  enemies  drawn  up,  and  that  the  battle 
was  going  to  begin  in  earnest,  he  quitted  his  company,  but  said  to 
his  people,  and  particularly  to  his  banner-bearer :  "I  order  and  com- 
mand you,  under  pain  of  my  greatest  displeasure,  that  you  remain 
where  you  are,  and  wait  the  event  of  the  battle.  I  set  out  directly 
from  hence,  not  meaning  to  return ;  for  I  can  neither  bear  arms  noi 
fight  against  some  of  the  knights  that  are  with  the  enemy.  If  any 
one  should  inquire  after  me,  this  is  the  answer  that  you  will  give 
him."  He  then  set  out,  accompanied  by  a  single  squire,  recrossed  the 
river,  and  left  the  others  to  make  the  best  of  it.  They  did  not  notice 
his  absence,  as  they  saw  his  banner,  and  thought  that  he  was  among 
them  until  (he  business  was  over.  I  will  now  speak  of  this  battle, 
and  how  it  was  stiffly  maintained.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
conflict,  when  sir  John  Jouel  had  descended  the  hill,  he  was  followed 
by  all  as  closely  as  they  could,  and  even  by  the  captal  and  his  com- 
pany, who  thought  they  should  have  gained  the  day  ;  but  it  turned 
out  otherwise.  When  they  perceived  that  the  French  had  wheeled 
about  in  good  order,  they  immediately  found  they  had  been  deceived. 
However,  like  determined  men,  they  were  not  panic-struck  at  the  dis- 
covery, but  were  resolved  to  recover  it  by  their  gallantry  in  the  combat. 

They^retreated  a  Uttle,  then  assembled  together,  and  after  that  they 
opened  the  ranks  to  give  room  to  their  archers,  who  were  in  their 
rear,  to  make  use  (5f  their  bows.  When  the  archers  were  advanced 
in  front,  they  extended  themselves,  and  began 'to  exert  themselves 
handsomely  in  shooting  ;  but  the  French  were  so  strongly  armed  and 
shielded  against  their  arrows,  they  were  but  little  hurt  by  them,  If  at  all, 
and  for  this  did  not  fight  the  less  valiantly,  but  intermixed  themselves 
with  the  English  and  Navarrois,  as  did  the  English  with  them,  equally 
eager  in  the  combat.  There  was  much  hacking  and  cutting  of  each 
other,  with  lances  and  battle-axes,  seizing  each  other  by  main  strength 
and  wrestling.  They  took  and  ransomed  prisoners  from  each  alter- 
nately, and  were  so  much  intermixed  together,  that  they  engaged 
man  to  man,  and  behaved  with  a  degree  of  valor  scarcely  to  be 
credited  but  by  eye-witnesses.  You  may  easily  imagine  that,  in 
such  a  crowd  and  so  situated,  numbers  were  thrown  down,  wounded 
and  killed :  for  neither  side  spared  the  other.  The  French  had  need  not 
to  sleep  on  their  bridles ;  for  they  had  opposed  to  them  men  of  ability 
and  determined  enterprise.     Each,  therefore,  loyally  agreed,  not  only 

*  These  words  "  for  no  one  should  wilfully  lie,"  in  their  present  position,  do  not  seem 
at  all  necessary.  It  appears  probable  that  they  originally  belonged  to  thd  next  pan 
graph,  where  they  are  natural  and  proper.  The  word  "  for"  does  not  occ",  in  D.  Suu- 
vage,  the  aenteiice  being  quite  unconnected  with  the  preceding ;  but  as  his  a^nr.gernenl. 
with'thia  eiceplion.  is  the  same 'as  Mr.  Johnes's.  we  have  not  ventniot;  lo  ait*r  tli^ 
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to  defend  himself  and  his  pp?t  most  vigorously,  but  to  take  every 
advantage  that  should  offer ;  if  they  had  not  done  so,  they  must  have 
b^n  defeated.  In  truth,  I  must  say,  that  the  Bretons  and  Gascons 
were  good  men,  and  performed  many  gallant  feats  of  arms. 

I  vrish  now  to  speak  of  the  thirty  who  had  been  selected  to  attack 
the  captal.  They  had  been  excellently  mounted,  on  the  best  horses 
of  the  army,  and  attentive  to  nothing  but  their  orders  (as,  being  so 
charged,  they  were  bound  to  do) :  they  advanced  in  a  close  body 
toward  the  captal,  who  was  using  his  battle-axe  manfully,  and  gave 
such  deadly  strokes  with  it  that  none  dared  approach  him.  They 
pushed  through  the  crowd  by  the  strength  of  their  horses,  as  well  as 
by  the  help  of  some  Gascons  who  had  accompanied  them. 

These  thirty  men,  who,  as  you  have  seen,  were  so  well  mounted, 
and  who  knew  well  what  they  were  to  do,  neither  looking  to  the 
risk  nor  danger,  made  up  directly  to  the  captal  and  surrounded  him. 
They  all  fell  upon  him,  and  carried  him  oif  by  dint  of  force,  quitting 
the  spot  directly.  This  created  great  confusion,  and  all  the  battalions 
drew  thitherward  ;  for  the  captal'a  men  were  like  to  madmen,  shout- 
ing out,  "  Rescue,  rescue  the  captal !"  All  this,  nevertheless,  was 
of  no  service  or  help  to  them  :  for,  in  fact,  the  captal  was  carried  off 
in  the  manner  I  have  related,  and  placed  in  safety.  However,  at 
the  moment  this  happened,  it  was  not  truly  known  which  side  had 
the  best  of  the  battle.  In  this  grand  bustle  and  confusion,  while  the 
Navarrois  and  English,  like  madmen,  were  following  the  captal, 
who  had  been  captured  before  their  eyes,  sir  Aymon  de  Pommiers, 
sir  Petlton  de  Courton,  the  souldich  de  la  Trane,  and  the  company  of 
the  lord  d'Albret,  determined  unanimously  to  make  for  the  banner 
of  the  captal,  which  was  fixed  in  a  bush,  and  which  served  as  a 
standard  for  the  Navarrois. 

The  attack  and  defence  was  equally  sharp  and  vigorous ;  for  it 
was  guarded  by  good  men  :  particularly  by  sir  Bascon  de  Marneil 
and  sir  Geoffry  de  Roussillon :  many  were  wounded,  killed,  un. 
horsed,  and  rescued.  The  Navarrois,  at  last,  who  were  near  this 
bush  and  about  the  banner,  were  broken  in  upon  and  forced  to 
retreat.  Sir  Bascon  de  Marneil  with  several  others  were  slain.  Sir 
jreoffry  de  Roussillon  was  made  pnsoner  by  sir  Aymon  de  Pommiers. 
The  banner  of  the  captal  was  immediately  seized  :  and  those  who, 
defended  it  were  either  killed,  taken,  or  had  retreated  so  far  that 
there  was  no  news  of  them.  While  the  banner  of  the  captal  was 
thus  conquered,  torn  and  dragged  upon  the  ground  by  the  Gascons, 
the  Bretons,  the  French,  the  Picarda,  the  Normans  and  Burgundians 
were  most  valiantly  fighting  m  another  part  of  the  field  ;  and  well  it 
behoved  them  so  to  do,  for'  the  Navarrois  had  made  them  retreat. 
Among  the  French,  there  was  already  killed  the  viscount  de  Beau, 
mont ;  the  more  the  pity,  for  he  was  a  young  knight  well  formed  to 
do  great  things.  His  people,  to  their  great  sorrow,  had  carried  him 
out  of  the  battle,  and  guarded  him,  as  I  have  heard  related,  by  those 
of  both  sides.  No  one  had  ever  seen  a  battle,  with  the  like  number 
of  combatants,  so  well  fought  as  this  was  ;  for  they  were  all  on  foot, 
and  combated  hand  to  hand,  intermixing  with  each  other,  and  striv. 
ing  for  victory  with  the  arms  they  used,  and,  in  particular,  with  those 
battle-axes  which  gave  such  astonishingly  fatal  blows. 

Sir  Petiton  de  Courton  and  the  souldich  de  la  Trane  were  sorely 
wounded,  insomuch  that  they  could  do  no  service  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  day.  Sir  John  Jouel,  by  whom  the  combat  began,  and 
who  had  most  courageously  attacked  and  fought  the  French,  per. 
fonned,  that  day,  many  very  gallant  feats  of  arms,  and  never  deigned 
once  to  retreat.  He  had  been  engaged  so  far  in  the  battle  that  he- 
was  grievously  wounded  in  several  parts  of  the  head  and  body,  and 
iit  last  made  prisoner  by  a  squire  of  Brittany  under  sir  Bertrand  du 
Guescliri :  he  was  then  carried  out  of  the  crowd.  At  length,  the 
French  gained  the  field  ;  but  on  their  side  there  were  killed  the 
grand  master  of  the  cross-bows,  sir  Louis  de  Havenquerque,  and 
many  others.  On  the  side  of  the  Navarrois,  the  lord  de  Saulx  and 
numbers  of  his  people  were  slain.  Sir  John  Jouel  died  in  the  course 
of  the  day.  There  were  made  prisoners,  sir  William  de  Graville,  sir 
Peter  de  Sequainville,  sir  Geoffry  de  Roussillon,  sir  Bretrand  du 
Franc,  and  several  more.  Few  of  the  Navarrois  escaped  being  slain 
or  taken.  This  battle  was  fought  in  Normandy,  pretty  near  to 
Cocherel,  on  a  Thurs'day,  the  24th  day  of  May,  1364.* 

After  this  defeat,  when  all  the  dead  were  stripped,  and  those  who 
had  made  prisoners  had  put  them  aside  and  attended  to  the  wounded  ; 
when  the  greater  partof  the  French,  having  repassed  the  bridge, 
were  retiring  bruised  and  weary,  to  their  quarters  ;  sir  Guy  de  Gra. 
villc.  son  of  sir  William  de  Graville,  who  had  been  made  a  prisoner, 
having  in  haste  left  Conches  (a  garrison  town  of  the  Navarrois,)  with 
fifty  laiicemen,t  intending  to  join  the  captal,  came  on  full  speed  to 
the  field  where  the' battle  had  been  fought.  Upon  Which  the  French 
in  the  rear  cried  out,  "  Let  us  turn  back,  for  here  are  more  enemies." 
On  hearing  this,  sir  Aymon  and  his  company,  who  had  remained  on 
the  field,  seeing  these  Navarrois  advancing,  fixed  his  pennon  aloft  in 
a  bush  as  a  rallying-post  for  the  French.     When  sir  Guy  saw  this, 

*  "  It  is  singular  enough,  that  the  date  of  su  inemomble  u  battle  should  not  have 
been  more  certaitny  known.  Historiilns  place  it  the  23rd  May,  1364.  Du  Chatelet  re- 
lorta  ancient  acts,  which  prove  it  to  have  been  the  16th  May. 

"  Froissart,  in  relatinff  this  battle,  diifers  from  our  memoirs  in  several  details,"  &c.— 
Xdmoires  Mistoritines,  vol.  iv. 

t  Lord  Berners  and  1).  Saiivnge  sfiy  fifty  sjiears;  when  inilimdwUit  are  meant,  the 
word  contl/dttanSr  fighting-men,  is  generally  to  be  made  use  of'by  Froissart.  Mr.  Johnes's 
mason  foi  trarilaling'" lances"  lancemcn  in  this  instance  is  not  apparent,— £d. 


and  heard  the  shout  of  "Notre  Dame  Guesclin  !"  and  that  none  oi 
hi«  party  appeared,  but  plenty  of  dead  bodies  were  lying  around,  h* 
soon  found  that  the  Navarrois  had  been  discomfited  {  he  therefore 
quickly  faced  about,  andcetumed  the  way  he  came.  In  the  evening 
the  French  examined  those  prisoners  whom  they  had  in  their  tents 
The  archpriest  was  much  inquired  about  and  spoken  of,  when  it  was 
found  that  he  had  not  been  in  the  engagement :  his'  people  made  the 
best  excuses  for  him  they  could.  You  must  know  that  the  thirty 
cavaliers  who  had  carried  off  the  captal,  as  you  have  heard,  never 
halted  until  they  had  brought  him  safe  to  Vernon,  and  lodged  him 
in  the  castle.  On  the  morrow  the  French  decamped,  and  marched 
to  the  city  of  Rouen,  where  they  left  a  part  of  their  prisoners. 


CHAPTER   CCXXIII. 

CHABLES  V.  StTRNAMED  THE  WISE,  IS  CROWNED  EUTQ  OF  FRANCE.  HIS 
BROTHER  PHILIP  IS  INVESTED  WITH  THE  DDCHT  OF  BURStniDY,  AHT 
SENT  AGAINST    THE    FREE   COMPANIES  OF    PILLASERS. 

On  Trinity-day,  1364,  king  Charles,  eldest  son  of  the  late  John  oi 
France,  was  crowned  and  consecrated  kingi  In  the  great  church  of 
our  Lady  at  Rheims,  by  the  archbishop  of  that  city  ;  and  with  hira 
his  queen,  the  daughter  of  duke  Peter  of  Bourbon.  The  king  oi 
Cyprus,  the  dukes  of  Anjou  and  Burgundy,  the  lord  Wenceslaus  of 
Bohemia,  duke  of  Luxembourg  and  Brabant,  the  earls  of  Eu,  of 
Dampmartin,  of  Tancarville,  of  Vaudemont,  and  great  numbers  of 
other  lords  and  prelates,  were  present  at  this  ceremony.  There  were 
great  entertainments  and  feasts  at  Rheims,  during  the  time  the  king 
remained,  which  was  five  days :  he  then  departed  for  Paris.  It 
would  take  me  a  long^  time  were  I  to  relate  all  the  fine  shows  and 
feasts  the  Parisians  made  for  him  at  his  entry.  The  lords 
after  this,  that  is  to  say,  the  strangers  who  had  come  to  his  corona- 
tion, returned  to  their  own  countries.  When  the  king  of  France 
was  come  back  to  Paris,  he  gave  the  investiture  of  the  duchy  of  Bur. 
gundy  to  his  youngest  brother,  who  left  Paris  with  a  noble  company, 
in  order  to  take  possession  and  receive  the  homage  of  thg  barouc, 
knights,  cities,  castles  and  large  towns  in  that  duchy.  After  he  had 
visited  the  whole  country,  he  returned  to  Paris. 

He  brought  with  him  the  archpriest,  who  appeased  the  anger  of 
the  king,  which  he  had  incurred  by  not  fighting  at  the  battle  ol 
Cocherel,  by  the  fair  reasons  he  gave  for  not  bearing  arms  against 
the  captal.*  The  captal  had  been  brought  a  prisoner  to  Paris,  and, 
through  the  intercession  of  the  lord  d'Albret,  obtained  his  liberty  on 
his  parole.  He  also  assisted  the  archpriest  to  excuse  himself  toward 
the  king,  as  well  as  toward  the  French  knights  who  had  talked  very 
scurvily  of  him',  notwithstanding  he  had  overthrown  lately,  in  a  part 
of  Burgundy,  beyond  Dijon,  four  hundred  pillagers;  over  whom 
Guillot  du  Pin,  Taillebert,  Taillebourdon  and  John  de  Chaufour 
were  captains. 

About  this  time,  the  king  of  France  ordered  sir  Pfiter  de  Sequain- 
ville to  be  beheaded  in  the  city  of  Rouen,  for  having  taken  the  part 
of  the  Navarrois.  Sir  William  de  Graville  would  have  undergone 
the  same  punishment,  if  his  son,  sir  Guy,  had  not  signified  to  the 
king  of  France,  that  whatever  treatment  his  father  suffered,  he  would 
do  the  like  to  sir  Beaumont  de  Laval,  a  great  lord  of  Brittany,  whom 
he  kept  as  his  prisoner.  Upon  this,  the  family  of  sir  Beaumont  in. 
terceded  with  the  king,  and  exerted  themselves  so  effectually  that 
they  obtained  the  exchange  of  sir  Beaumont  for  sir  William  de  Gra. 
ville.t  Sir  Bertrand  du  Guesclin,  at  this  time,  gained  the  castle  ot 
Roulleboise,  by  presenting  the  governor  of  it,  sir  'Vautaire  Austard, 
with  six  thousand  francs,  who  retired  to  Brabant,  whence  he  had 
come.  Many  large  companies  of  pillagers  still  kept  possession  of 
different  forts  in  the  countries  of  Caux,  Normandy,  Beauce,  and 
Perche,  whence  they  greatly  harassed  the  kingdom  of  France :  some 
under  pretence  of  serving  the  king  of  Navarre ;  others,  for  themselves 
robbed  and  destroyed  the  country,  without  any  claims  of  right  or  ol 
reason. 

The.  king  of  France  sent  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
against  the  pillagers,  who  appointed  his  rendezvous  in  the  city  of- 
Chartres.  He  then  took  the  field,  accompanied  by  sir  Bertrand  du 
Guesclin,  the  lord  de  Boucicaut,  the  earl  of  Auxerre,  the  lord  Louis 
de  Cha.lons,  the  lord  de  Beaujeu,  sir  Aymon  de  Pommiers,  the  lord 
Raineval,  Pierre  de  Villaines,  surnamed  le  Bfegue,  the  lord  Nicholas 
de  Ligne,  grand  master  of  the  cross-bows,  sir  Odoart  de  Renti,  sir 
Enguerrand  de  Hfeden,  and  full  five  thousand  combatants.  When 
they  found  they  mustered  so  strong,  they  divided  themselves  into 
three  bodies  ;  from  which  sir  Bertrand  took,  at  the  most,  one  thousand 
fighting  men,  and  marched  for  the  country  of  Coutantin;  toward  the 


*  The  archpriest,  according  to  the  life  of  Charles  V.  by  the  abbS  de  Clioisy.had  often- 
times changed  sides;  sometimes  for  the  Iting  of  Prance,  but  oftener  fortiie  king  of  Na- 
varre, becaose  there  was  more  licence  allowed  the  soldiers  of  his  army.  After  the  peace, 
he  pillaged  various  provinces  of  France.  In  bii  retreat  from  the  emperor  Charlea  IV.. 
near  Macon  in  Burgundy,  he  was  assassinated  by  his  own  men.  His  deoth  gave  great 
joy  to  the  people,  whom  he  had  robbed  for  ten  years  successively.— //'tstoire  de  CAiiriM 
F..  p.88. 

T  In  the  M6morres  Historiques,  note  31,  of  Bertrand  du  Guesclin,  it  is  said,  that  sil 
William  de  Graville  was  ransomed  from  sir  Guy  de  Ba.ven7:,  who  had  ta  ken  him,  for  one 
thousand  durins,  and  that  the  king  waa  st>  much  angered  by  it,  against  Bayeux,  and  h's 
.children,  they  were  forced  to  leave  the  kingdom:  the  king  afterwards  pardoned  their 
In  the  oontinuation,  hr  v<»v<v  of  this  note,  it  is  related  nearly  the  lame  M  Froisaort 
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neighborhood  of  Cherbourg,  to  guard  the  frontiers,  and  to  prevent 
the  Navarrois  from  doing  any  mischief  to  Normandy.  The  lord  of 
Sanceire,  the  earl  of  Joigny,  the  lord  Arnold  d'Andreghen,  and  a 
crowd  of  knights  and  squires  from  Brittany  and  Normandy,  accom- 
panied sir  Bertrand.  Another  division  vras  under  the  command  of 
the  lord  John  de  la  Riviere  ;  and  with  him  were  many  knights  and 
squires  of  France  and  Picardy,  whom  he  sent  toward  Evreux.  The 
duke  had  the  largest  division.  He  went  and  laid  siege  tu  the  castle 
of  Marolie>iiIe,*  which  was  a  very  strong  fortress,  in  pjascssion  of 
the  Navarrois.  He  ordered  many  machines  to  be  brought  from 
jhartres,  by  which  he  flung  into  it  stones  and  other  things  day  and 
light,  that  much  annoyed  the  garrison. 


lOoROHATioH  or  Charues  V.  ADD  HI!  dcBCH.   From  a  MS.  Froiuatt  of  the  16th  Centui/. 


iCHAPTER    CCXXIV. 

rni  LttB  i  »WIS  OF  NAVARRE  MAKES  IMCURSIONS  INTO  FRANCE.  THE 
DUKE  Oi"  iSUR&Uin)Y  FLANS  SEVKHAL  EXPEDITIONS  AGAINST  HIM,  BUT 
IS  FOKCEL  10  SO  INTO  BDBOUNDY,  TO  DEFEND  IT  ASAINST  THE  EARL  DE 
MONTBELUABD. 

While  itheae  men-at-arms  were  harassing  the  Navarrois,  and 
enemies  of  'the  realm,  in  Beauce  and  in  Normandy,  the  lord  Lewis 
of  Navarre  (ithe  lord  Philip  being  dead)  had  taken  upon  himself  the 
management  of  the  war  for  his  brother  the  king  of  Navarre,  and  had 
sent  a  challenge  to  the  king  of  F'rance,  because  the  object  of  this  war 
was  personal  to  their  family,  being  for  a  right  of  inheritance.     He 


ward  -with  so  much  haste,  that  by  daybreak,  they  came  before  La 
Charit^,*  a  large  and  well  inclosed  town  upon  the  Loire. 

This  they  immediately  scaled  without  any  opposition ;  and,  having 
entered  the  town,  took  possession  of  that  part  of  it  j  but  as  they  were 
fearful  4est  the  townspeople  might  have  laid  an  ambuscade  for  them, 
they  dared  not  advance  further  until  it  should  be  broad  day. 

During  this  delay,  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  embarked  all  their 
most  valuable  things  in  boats  which  were  on  the  river  Loire,  and  hav- 
ing  also  placed  their  wives  and  children  in  them,  sailed  off  in  safety 
toward  the  city  of  Nevera,  which  was  five  leagues  distant.  The 
English,  Navarrois  and  Gascons,  who  entered  the  town,  upon  day 
appearing,  marched  forward,  but'foimd  all  the  houses  empty.  Upon 

this,  they  called  a  coun- 
cil, to  consider  if  they 
should  keep  possession 
of  the  town,  and  fortify 
it ;  for  it  would  be  very 
convenient  for  them,  as 
a  place  of  strength,  to 
attack  each  side  of  the 
Loire.  They  sent  to  in. 
form  the  lord  Lewis  de 
Navarre  of  their  situa- 
tion, who  was  at  that 
lime  in  Auvergne,  and 
who  immediately  dis- 
patched to  them  sir  Ro- 
bert  Briquet,  with  three 
hundred  armed  men. 
They  crossed  the  coun. 
try  without  molestation, 
and  entered  the  town  ot 
La  Charitfi,  by  the  bridge 
over  the  Loire.  When 
they  were  thus  assem- 
bled together,  they  were 
in  such  force,  they  be- 
gan  to  make  grievous 
war  upon  the  kingdoip 
of  France. 

We  will  return  to 
the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
whom  we  left  besieging 
Marcheville.  He  had 
done  so  much  by  his 
machines  and  by  his  as. 
saults,  that  the  garrison 
surrendered  upon  hav 
ing  their  lives  and  for. 
tunes  spared.  The  duke 
sent  the  lord  de  Bouci- 
caut,  and  the  lord  John 
de  Vienne,  marshal  of  Burgundy,  to  take  possession  of  it.  He  gave 
the  castle  to  a  squire  of  Beauce,  called  William  de  Chartres,  and 
forty  men  to  guard  it.  The  duke  tlien  led  his  army  to  the  castle  ol 
CameroUes,  which  he  surrounded,  for  it  is  situated  in  the  flat  countiy. 
It  is  time  to  say  something  of  the  lord  John  de  la  Riviere,  who  was 
besieging  Acquigni,  near  to  Passy,-in  the  county  of  Evreux.  He 
had  under  him  two  thousand  good  combatants  ;  for  he  was  so  great  a 
favorite  with  the  king  that  he  managed  the  finances  according  to  his 
pleasure.  The  castle  of  Acquigni  was  garrisoned  by  English,  Nor- 
mans, French  and  Navarrois,  who  had  fled  thither  after  the  battle  ol 
Cocherel.  They  defended  themselves  well,  and  were  amply  provided 
with  artillery  anJ  provision.  Notwithstanding  this,  matters  were  so 
well  managed,  that  they  surrendered   upon  having  their  lives  and 


had  therefore  assembled  men-at-arms  ever  since  the  battle  of  Co- _  

cherel,  and  was  collecting  theni  from  every  pail  he  could  get  them,  j  fortunes  spared,  and  canied  Aeir  property  with  &em  to  Cherbourg, 
iHe  had  been  so  active  himself,  andby  means  of  the  captains  of  com-  ^  whither  thf,y  retired.  The  lord  John  placed  a  new  garrison  in  the 
ipanies,  of  which  ^eat  numbers  still  remained  in  France,  that  he  had  '  castle,  and  marched  toward  the  city  of  Evreux.  Under  his  com. 
Msembled  upward  of^  twelve  hundred   lances.     With  him  were  sir   m^nd,  were  sir  Hugh  de  Chatillon,  the  lord  of  Sanny,  the  lord  Louis 


iRobert  Knnlles,+  sirRobert  Ceny.t  and  sir  Robert  Briquet  de  Cars- 
nelle.^  The  men-at-arms,  who  were  every  day  increasing,  were 
quartered  between  the  rivers  Loire,  and  Allier.H  and  had  overrun  a 
ipart  of  the  Bourbonnois  and  Auvergne,  between  Moulins.lT  bt.  Pierre 
]le  Moustiei-**  and.  St.  Pouraaint.tt  From  this  body,  whom  the  lord 
ILewisd'Navarre  commanded,  acompany  of  aboutthree  thousand  were 
.detached  under  the  orders  of  Bertrand  dela  Salle  and  Ortingo.  They 
iCToasedthe  Loire  above  Marcilly  les  Nonnains,U  and  pushed  for- 

■^  Marcheville— a  town  in  Beance,  diocese  of  Chnrtrea. 

■ttSir  RobertiKnolles  was  a  great  captain,  and  the  maker  of  his  own  fortune.  There 
(B  a  doubt  if  he  were  or  were  not  a  linight  of  the  Garter  (No.  74.)  See  M.  Jnstu.  Hav- 
ing considered  the  different  very  ereat  employments  he  held,  &c.,  I  am  incUned  to 
'believe  he  was  of  the  Garter. 

J  •'  Sir  Robert  Ceny,"  sir  Robert  Cheny.  See  his  pedigree  in  M.  Gough's  Sepulchral 
•Mon  uments.    His  descendants  were  called  to  the  house  of  Peers,  Srd  Henry  VU. 

§"  Sir  Robert  Briquet  de  Carsgelle."    I  can  find  nothing  about  him. 

II  Allier— a  river  in- Languedoc,  which  rises  in  the  Gevaudan,  near  the  village  ofCou- 
>liay,  whence,  flowing  northward,  it  traverses  Ajivergne  and  the  Bouit  onnoii,  and 
then,  entering  the  Nivemois,  falls  into  tlie  Loire,  about  a  league  abon  No  in. 

1  lUonlins— capital  of  the  Bourbonnois,  on  the  Allier. 

••  St  Pierre  le  Monstier— atownnf  the  Nivemois. 
'tt-St'Pouranint— a  town  of  Auvergne. 

•J1  "Itfarctlly  les  Nonnain»— a  village  in  Berry,  election  of  La  Chariu 


'de  Sancene,  sir  Matthew  de  Roye,  the  lord  of  Monfang,  the' lord  of 
Eloy,  the  lord  of  Crequi,  the  lord  of  Campy,  sir  Odoart  de  Renti,  sir 
Enguerrand  de  Hedin,  and  many  other  knights  and  squires  of  France. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  duke  of  Burgundy  pressed  so  hard  upon  the 
ganrison  of  CameroUes,  that  they  were  forced  to  eurrender  at  discre- 
tion. All  the  foreign  soldiers  were  pardoned  ;  but  some  French 
pilkgers,  who  had  taken  refuge  there,  were  put  to  death.  Some  of 
the  principal  burgesses  of  Chartres  came  to  the  duke's  camp,  to  entreat 
of  him  to  give  them  the  castle  of  CameroUes,  as  a  recompense  for  the 
use  of  their  machines  ;  for  it  had  done  them  much  harm  in  former 
times.  The  duke  consented  to  their  request ;  and  immediately  they 
sent  workmen,  who  levelled  the  castle  with  the  ground. 

The  duke  marched  next  to  a  castle  called  Drue,  which  is  situated 
in  the  plains  of  Beauce,  and  was  in  tiie  possession  of  pillagers.  He 
took  it  by  storm,  and  killed  aU  that  were  found  in  it.  He  then  halted 
before  a  castle  called  Freux,  and  surrounded  it  on  all  sides.  He  made, 
many  an  assault,  in  hopes  of  carrying  it;  but  at  last  the  garrison  sur- 
rendered on  having  their  lives  spared !  they  carried  nothing  witl. 
them ;  but  all  the  French  remained  prisoners  at  the  duke's  will.  Tlie 


*  Lq  Charity  a  town  in  the  Nivemois 
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duke  ordered  the  castle  to  be  taken  possession  of  by  his  marshals, 
and  made  a  present  of  it  to  a  knight  of  Beauce,  called  sir  Peter  du 
Bois,  in  order  that  he  might  sufficiently  guard  and  repair  it.  The 
duke,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  army  went  after  this  to  Chartres,  to 
refresh  themselves. 

When  he  had  been  there  five  or  six  days,  he  set  out  to  besiege  the 
castle  of  Connie,*  which  had  done  so  much  mischief  to  all  the  country 
'  round,  and  pointed  against  it  six  large  machines.  During  the  time 
these  sieges,  assaults,  and  conq||iesta  were  going  fonvard  in  Beauce 
and  Normandy,  the  lord  Levris  de  Navarre  was  overrunning  Au- 
vergne.  He  kept  the  field,  and  impoverished  the  whole  country  ; 
for  no  one  went  forth  against  him.  Those  also  who  were  at  La 
Charity  upon  the  Loire  did  in  those  parts  just  what  they  pleased. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  earl  of  Montbelliard,  with  some  allies  from 
Germany,  had  entered  the  duchy  of  Burgundy,  near  Besan9on,  and 
was  despoiling  it.  On  which  account,  the  king  of  France  ordered 
the  duke  of  Burgundy  to  raise  the  siege  of  Connie,  and  come  to  Paris ; 
for  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  go  into  Burgundy. 

The  duke,  on  receiving  this'  news,  was  very  pensive  ;  for  he  had 
publicly  declared,  that  he  would  never  depart  from  Connie  until  he 
had  subjected  it  to  his  will.  But  those  of  his  council  made  him  un- 
derstand, that  since  the  king,  who  had  sent  him  thither,  ordered  him 
to  return,  he  might  very  well  leave  the  place  without  disgrace.  Those 
in  Connie  had  no  information  whatever  respecting  this :  they  were, 
therefore,  summoned  by  the  marshals  to  surrender  unconditionally, 
which  they  refused.  They  said,  they  were  willing  to  surrender,  on 
having  their  lives  and  fortunes  spared.  These  terms  were  then 
agreed  upon.  The  duke  gave  the  castle  to  a  squire  of  Beauce,  whose 
name  was  Philip  d'Arcieres,  who  repaired  it,  and  garrisoned  it  with 
good  and  trusty  men. 

The  duke  went  to  Chartres,  and  then  gave  up  the  command  of  the 
greater  division  of  his  army  to  the  earl  of  Auxerre,  Boucicaut,  and  the 
lord  Lewis  de  Sancerre.  He  set  out  for  Paris,  taking  with  him 
the  lord  Louis  d'Alen5on,the  lord  of  Beaujeu,  and  the  lord  of  Vienne. 
He  ordered  the  Burgundians  to  march  toward  Burgundy  as  speedily 
as  possible.  But  the  duke  himself  went  to  meet  the  king,  who  was 
at  that  time  at  Vaux.la-Comtesse  in  Brie.  He  remained  but  one  day 
there,  and  then  set  out  for  Troyes  in  Champagne ;  whence  he  took 
the  road  to  Langres,  sending  everywhere  for  men-at-arms.  The 
Burgundians  were  already  collected,  and  drawn  out  as  a  frontier  to 
their  enemies :  the  archpriest,  the  lord  of  ChS.teau-Vilain,  the  lord  of 
■  Vergey,  the  lord  of  Grancy,  the  lord  of  Souboumon,  the  lord  of  Rou- 
gemont,  and  a  very  rich  man  called  John  of  Boulogne,  the  lord  of 
Prises,  sir  Hugh  de  Vienne,  the  lord  du  ChMel,  the  bishop  of  Langres, 
and  several  more,  who  were  all  mightily  rejoiced.on  the  arrival  of  the 
lord  duke.  They  immediately  marched  against  their  enemies,  who 
were  full  fifteen  hundred  lances  ;  but  they  retreated  across  the  Rhine. 
Upon  which,  the  Burgundians  entered  the  county  of  Montbelliard, 
and  burnt  the  greater  part  of  it. 


CHAPTER    CCXXV. 

KZVa  CHA.III.ES  ORDEBS  THE  DITCE  OF  BtntatraCY  TO  BESIEGE  LA  CHAKITE. 
HE  WANTS  IT  TO  StniREimEE  CMCONDITIONALLY,  THAT  HE  MAY  SEND 
ASSISTANCE  TO  LORD  CHARLES  DE  BLOIS,  WHO  IS  CONTESTINQ  THE 
oncHY  OP  BRITTANY  WITH  THE  EARL  OF  MONTFORT. 

Is  the  interim,  the  king  of  France  sent  his  constable,  the  lord 
Moreau  de  Finnes,  and  two  marshals,  the  lord  de  Boucicaut  and 
John  de  Manquerchi,  lord  of  Blainville,  accompanied  by  many  knights 
and  squires,  to  besiege  La  Charity  upon  the  Loire.  On  their  arrival, 
they  attacked  it  one  side,  and  every  day  had  skirmishes  with  the 
garrison  of  the  place. 

When  the  duke  of  Burgundy  and  the  greater  part  of  his  troops, 
who  had  accompanied  him  into  the  county  of  Montbelliard,  were  re- 
turned to  Paris,  the  king  sent  him,  with  upward  of  a  thousand  lances, 
to  La  Charitfi.  There  were  then  at  that  siege  three  thousand  knights 
and  aauires,  of  whom  many  went  every  day  to  skirmish  with  the 
garrison ;  when  several  were  killed  and  wounded  on  both  sides.  At 
a  sally  which  the  garrison  made,  the  lord  Robert  of  Alen9on,  son  of 
the  earl  of  Alenjon,  who  was  killed  at  Crecy,  and  the  lord  Louis 
d'Auxen'e,  who  was  the  son  of  the  earl  of  Auxeire,  then  present, 
were  knighted,  and  displayed  their  banners.  The  inhabitants  of  La 
Charity  were  very  hard  pressed,  and  would  willingly  have  sunendered 
upon  terms ;  but  the  duke  was  resolved  to  have  them  unconditionally, 
and  for  that  reason  had  guarded  the  river  so  that  no  provision  could 
enter  the  town. 

During  this  time,  the  lord  Lewis  de  Navarre,  who  was  destroying 
everything  before  him  in  the  country  of  Auvergne,  exerted  himself 
Tiuch,  and  assembled  a  sufficient  body  of  men  to  enable  him  to  raise 
he  siege  of  La  Charity  :  he  had  collected  two  thousand  combatants 
at  the  least,  and  had  also  sent  into  Brittany  to  request  that  sir  Robert 
Knolles,  sir  Walter  Huet,  sir  Matthew  Coumay,  and  several  other 
knights  and  squires,  would  hasten  to  his  assistance.  They  would 
have  complied  cheerfully ;  but  at  the  time  they  were  engaged  with 
the  earl  of  Moiitfort,  besieging  the  castle  of  Auray,t  who  had  sworn 
he  would  not  d«;part  until  it  had  submitted  to  his  pleasure. 


*  Connie — a  villas?  in  Beauce,  election  of  Chlteaudun. 

t  Auray— 11  isea-pon  'n  Brittany— diocese  of  Vannes.    One  of  ray  MSS.  says,  it  wbb 
fcoiuladbr  Arthur. 


When  the  lord  Lewis  found  he  could  not  have  their  aid,  he  re 
treated,  by  the  orders  of  his  brother,  toward  Cherbourg.  Upon  whicli, 
the  king  of  France,  that  the  lord  Charles  de  Blois  might  have  more 
men-at-arms,  commanded  the  duke  of.  Burgundy  to  treat  with  the 
garrison  fgr  their  surrendering  the  town  and  fort,  on  condition  of  not 
bearing  arms  for  the  king  of  Navarre  during  three  years.  The  gar- 
rison complied  with  these  terms,  surrendered  La  Charity,  took  nothing 
with  them,  and  marched  out  on  foot :  they  passed  through  the  king, 
dom  of  France  under  passports  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  The  old 
inhabitants  of  La  Charity  now  returned  back  to  it,  having  been  forced 
to  reside  in  other  places.     The  duke  went  to  Paris. 

After  this,  the  king  of  France  granted  permission  for  his  cousin, 
the  lord  Charles  de  Blois,  to  raise  in.  his  kingdom  a  thousand  lances. 
He  again  wrote  to  sir  Bertrand  du  Guesclin,  who  at  the  time  was  in 
Normandy,  to  march  to  the  assistance  of  the  lord  Charles,  against 
the  earl  of  Montfort.  These  orders  gave  sir  Bertrand  great  pleasure, 
for  he  had  always  cbnsidered  the  lord  Charles  as  his  natural  lord 
He  set  out,  therefore,  from  Normandy,  with  all  the  troops  that  wert 
under  him,  and  marched  through  Tours,  in  his  way  to  Brittany.  The 
lord  de  Boucicaut  went  to  guard  Normandy  in  his  place.  Sir  Ber 
trand  continued  his  march  until  he  came  to  Nantes,  where  be  mei 
the  lord  Charles  de  Blois  and  his  lady.  They  received  him  very 
kindly,  and  thanked  him  much  for  coming  to  their  assistance.  They 
had  then  a  long  conference,  upon  what  was  to  be  done :  for  they 
were  in  the  best  parts  of  Brittany,  which  were  much  attached  to -the 
ford  Charles  de  Blois,  as  their  duke  and  lord,  and  willing  to  support 
him.  They  conferred  also  on  the  means  of  raising  the  siege  of  Au- 
ray, and  fighting  with  the  lord  John  de  Montfort.  Within  a  very 
short  time,  many  barons  and  knights  came  thither  from  France  and 
Normandy :  among  whom  were  the  earl  of  Auxerre,  the  earl  of 
Joigny,  the  lord  de  Franville,  the  lord  de  Prie,  le  Bfegue  de  Villaines, 
and  many  other  knights  and  squires,  all  of  the  right  sort,  and  good 
men-at-arms. 

News  was  brought  to  the  lord  John  de  Montfort,  at  that  time  be- 
sieging Auray,  that  the  lord  Charles  de  Blois  was  assembling  large 
bodies  of  men ;  that  a  number  of  the  lords  of  France  were  come  to 
him,  and  were  daily  arriving,  to  assist  him,  in  conjunction  with  those 
barons,  knights  and  squires  of  Brittany,  who  had  remained  steady  to 
his  interest.  As  soon  as  lord  John  heard  this,  he  made  it  known  in 
the  duchy  of  Aquitaine  to  the  knights  and  squires  of  England  who 
were  there,  and  in  particular  to  sir  John  Chandos,  earnestly  entreat- 
ing them  to  come  to  his  aid  in  the  difficulties  they  were  about  to 
encounter :  adding,  that  he  expected  Brittany  would  afford  such  a 
field  of  honor,  that  all  knights  and  squires  who  were  desirous  of  ad 
vancing  their  name  ought  most  cheerfully  to  come  thither. 

When  sir  John  Chandos  saw  himself  thus  affectionately  entreateii 
by  the  earl  of  Montfort,  he  spoke  of  it  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  tc 
know  how  he  should  act.  The  prince  said,  he  might  go  there  with 
out  any  blame,  since  the  French  had  already  taken  part  against  the 
earl  in  support  of  the  lord  Charles ;  and  he  advised  him  to  accept 
the  invitation.  Sir  John  Chandos  was  much  rejoiced  at  this,  and 
made  accordingly  grand  preparations.  He  asked  several  knights  and 
squires  of  Aquitaine  to  accompany  him ;  but  few  went  except  the 
English.  However,  he  conducted  full  two  hundred  lances,  and  as 
many  archers,  and  marching  through  Poitou  and  Saintonge,  entered 
Brittany.  He  went  straight  to  the  siege  of  Auray,  where  he  found 
the  earl  of  Montfort,  who  was  very  happy  at  his  arrival ;  as  were  sii 
Olivier  de  Clisson,  sir  Robert  Knolles,  and  the  other  companions.  It 
seemed  to  them,  that  now  no  evil  could  befal  them,  since  sir  John 
Chandos  was  in  their  company. 

Many  knights  and  squires  crossed  the  sea  in  haste  from  England, 
eager  to  advance  their  fortunes,  and  to  fight  with  the  French.  They 
came  to  the  aid  of  the  earl  of  Montfort,  before  Auray,  who  received 
them  all  with  great  joy.  They  were  therefore  in  all,  as' well  Bretons 
as  English,  when  mustered,  sixteen  hundred  men-at-arms,  and  from 
eight  to  nine  hundred  archers. 

We  will  now  return  to  the  lord  Charles  de  Blois,  who  remained 
in  the  good  city  of  Nantes,  and  made  there  his  muster  of  knights 
and  squires  from  all  parts ;  for  he  had  been  informed  that  the  earl 
of  Montfort  had  been  strongly  reinforced  by  the  English.  He  there, 
fore  entreated  those  barons,  knights  and  squires  whose  homage  he 
had  received,  to  assist  him  in  guarding  his  inheritance,  and  in  ie- 
fending  him  against  his  enemies. 

Among  the  barons  of  Brittany  who  came  to  serve  him,  in  obedi. 
ence  to  his  summons,  were  the  viscount  de  Rohan,  the  lords  de 
L^on,  Charles  de  Dinan,  de  Rieux,  de  Toumemine,  d'Ancenis,  de 
Malestroit,  de  Quentin,  d'Avaugour,  de  Loh^ac,  du  Pont,  and  many 
others  whom  I  cannot  name.  These  lords  and  their  companies  were 
quartered  in  the  city  of  Nantes,  and  in  the  villages  around  it.  When 
tiiey  were  mustered,  they  were  estimated  at  two  thousand  five  hun 
dred  lances,  including  those  who  had  come  from  France.  These 
lords  did  not  wish  to  make  any  long  stay,  but  advised  the  lord  Charles 
to  march  against  his  enemies. 

When  the  lord  Charles  was  about  to  set  out,  and  was  taking  leave 
of  the  lady  his  wife,  she  said  to  him,  in  the  presence  of  r'a  Bertrand 
du  Guesclin  and  some  of  the  barons  of  Brittany  :  "  My  }ord,  you  are 
going  to  defend  your  inheritance  and  mine  (for  that  which  is  mine  is 
yours,*)  which  the  lord  John  de  Montfort  had' seized,  and  has^ept  foi 

ohaniia,  counteu  of  Penthievce,  bom  1319,  was  made  heireeii  ol  Brittany  by  bn 
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■  a  long  time  most  wrongfully,  without  any  right,  as  God  knows.  The 
barons  of  Brittany,  who  are  here  present,  know  well  that  I  am  the 
rightful  heiress  of  it.  I  therefore  most  earnestly  beg  and  entreat  of 
you,  that  you  will  not  listen  to  any  treaty,  or  composition,  which 
ina>  be  o£rered,l80  that  the  whole  body  of  the  duchy  may  be  ours?" 
The  lord  Charles  promised  to  comply  with  her  request. 

All  the  lords,  knights,  and  barons  who  were  at  Nantes  departed, 
each  having  bid  adieu  to  his  lady,  whom  he  considered  as  his  duchess, 
they  began  their  march,  and  took  the  road  to  Rennes,*  where,  on 
their  arrival,  they  were  quartered,  and  in  its  environs.  They  halted 
there  to  refresh  themselves,  as  well  as  to  learn  the  numbers  and 
countenance  of  their  enemies,  and  to  consider  of  the  best  place  to 
offer  battle,  in  case  they  should  not  be  able  to  find  a  situation  which 
might  give  them  an  advantage.  Many  fine  speeches  and  harangues 
were  made  by  the  knights  and  squires  of  France  and  of  Brittany, 
who  had  come  to  the  succor  of  the  lord  Charles  de  Blois.  Lord 
Charles  was  very  courteous  and  polite,  and  perhaps  would  willingly 
have  listened  to  terms  of  peace,  and  been  content  with  a  part  of 
Brittany,  without  much  wrangling :  but  he  was,  in  God's  name,  so 
hard  pressed  by  the  last  words  of  the  lady  his  wife,  and  the  knights 
of  his  party,  that  he  could  neither  draw  back  nor  dissemble. 


CHAPTER    CCXXVI. 

THE  LOKD  CHABLES  OP  BLOIS  ADVANCES  A&AINST  THE  EARL  OF  MONTFORT 
IN  ORDER  OP  BATTLE.  SIR  JOHN  CHAKDOS,  AFTER  HAVIKO  DRAWN  UP 
THE  BATTALIONS  OF  THE  EARL  OF  MONTFORT,  PREVENTS  THE  TREATY 
FROM  TAEINa  PLACE  WHICH  THE  LORD  DE  BEAUMANOIB  WAS  NE&OTI- 
ATINS  BETWEEN  THE  TWO  PRETENDERS  TO  THE  DUCHY  OF  BRITTANY. 

Between  Vannes  and  Auray,  where  the  earl  of  Montfort  was  en- 
camped, there  are  eight  country  leagues  ;  so  that  news  was  soon 
brought  to  him  that  the  lord  Charles  was  advancing  with  the  finest 
body  of  men-at-arms,  the  handsomest  equipped  and  the  best  ordered 
that  had  ever  left  France.  This  intelligence  gave  great  joy  to  the 
English  who  were  there ;  for  they  were  eager  for  the  fight.  These 
companions,  therefore,  immediately  set  about  putting  their  armor  in 
good  repair,  and  refurbishing  their  lances,  daggers,  battle-axes,  coats 
of  mail,  helmets,  skulLcaps,  visors,  swords,  and  all  sorts  of  weapons, 
as  they  well  imagined  they  should  soon  have  use  for  them. 

The  coinmanders  of  the  army  then  waited  on  the  earl  of  Mont, 
fort ;  first,  air  John  Chandos  (whose  advice  he  meant  in  paiiicular 
to  follow,)  sir  Eustace  d'Ambreticourt,  sir  Robert  Knolles,  sir  Hugh 
Calvery,  sir  Matthew  Gournay.t  These  knights  and  barons,  having 
deliberated  on  their  present  situation,  resolved  that  it  would  be  most 
advantageous  to  quit  their  quarters  early  in  the  morning,  and  take 
the  field.  They  might  then  consider  on  the  best  mode  of  acting 
against  the  enemy,  when  tliey  should  have  had  more  exact  informa. 
tion  concerning  them.  Orders  were  therefore  given,  that  the  whole 
army  should,  on  the  following  morning,  be  ready  armed  and  in  batde- 
array,  as  if  they  were  immediately  to  begin  the  engagement. 

This  night  passed  quietly.  On  the  morrow,  which  was  a  Saturday, 
the  English  and  Bretons  issued  forth  from  their  quarters,  marching 
gayly  in  order  of  battle,  to  the  rear  of  the  castle  of  Auray,  where  they 
halted,  and,  having  chosen  a  situation,  declared  they  would  wait 
there  the  coming  (rf  their  enemies.  Almost  immediately  after  day. 
break,  the  lord  Charles  and  his  army  appeared.  They  had  marched 
on  the  Friday  after  dinner  from  Vannes,  and  had  rested  that  night 
three  small  leagues  distant  from  Auray.  The  troops  of  the  lord 
Charles  were  in  the  handsomest  and  best  order,  and  drawn  up  in  the 
most  brilliant  manner  that  could  be  seen  or  imagined.  They  marched 
in  such  close  order,  that  one  couldi  not  throw  a  tennis-ball  among 
them,  but  it  must  have  struck  upon  the  points  nf  some  of  their  lances, 
80  stiffly  did  they  carry  them.  The  English  took  great  pleasure  in 
looking  at  them 

The  French  halted  in  this  order  in  front  of  their  enemies,  and  took 
their  ground  on  an  extensive  heath.  Their  mai-shals  gave  strict  charge 
that  no  one  should  quit  his  janks  without  orders,  and  that  there 
should  be  no  tilting,  justs,  or  assaults.  The  men-at-arms,  having 
halted,  formed  their  line  of  battle,  and  made  preparations  for  an  im- 
mediate combat,  as  they  expected  nothing  less,  and  were  very  de- 
sirous of  it.  The  lord  Charies  de  Blois,  by  the  advice  of  sir  Bertrand 
du  GuescUn,  (who  was  a  great  captain,  and  much  praised  and  con- 
fided in  by  the  Bretons,)  formed  his  army  again.  He  divided  it  into 
three  battalions  and  a  rear.guard.  It  seems  to  me,  that  sir  Bertrand 
had  the  command  of  the  first ;  and  with  him  were  numbers  of  knights 
and  squires  of  Brittany.  The  eari  of  AuxeiTe  had  the  second,  with 
the  earl  of  Joigny  and  many  knights  and  squires  from  France.  The 
third  battalion  was  commanded  by  the  lord  Charles  himself:  under 
him  were  the  principal  lords  of  Brittany  ;  among  whom  were  the 


uncle,  John  m.,  who,  to  strengthen  her  title,  gave  her  in  marriage  to  Charles  de  Bloif , 
lord  of  Guyse  and  Mayenne,  nephew  of  Philip  IV.  king  of  France. 

"  When  the  earl  of  Montfor*  gained  the  duliedom,  and  held  it  from  the  crown  of 
France,  he  engaged  to  give  Johanna  lands  that  should  yield  her  20.000  ftancs  yearly, 
besides  Ponthievre  and  Limoffes."— Anderson. 

•  "  Rennes."  I  believe,  with  Denys  Saiivage,  it  should  he  Vannes,  coiKistently  with 
what  follows ;  hut  it  is  Rejines,  in  all  my  prinlsd  editions  and  MS.  and  also  in  the  Hie- 
coire  de  Brdta^ne. 

t  Sir  Matthew  de  Gournny.    See  more  of  him  in  tlin  second  volume  '.I  Gongl.  -  ho- 
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viscount  de  Rohan,  the  lords  de  L^on,  d'Avaugour,  Charles  de  Dlnan, 
d'Ancenls,  de  Malestrolt,  and  several  others.  In  the  rear.guard  were, 
the  lords  de  Raix,  de  Rieux,  de  Toumemine,  du  Font,  and  many  good 
knights  and  squires.  Each  of  these  battalions  was  composed  of  a 
thousand  men.  The  lord  Charles  de  Blois  entreated  every  one  in  the 
fairest  manner,  that  they  would  loyally  and  discreetly  assist  him.  He 
swore,  upon  his  soul,  and  his  hopes  of  Paradise,  that  it  was  for  a  jusl 
and  right_cause  they  were  going  to  engage.  He  assured  each,  that, 
if  they  acquitted  themselves  well,  he  should  feel  himself  ever  obliged 
to  them. 

We  must  now  speak  of  the  dispositions  of  the  English  and  Bretons, 
and  in  what  manner  they  drew  up  their  army.  You  first  must  under, 
stand  that,  though  the  earl  of  Montfort  was  the  comraander.in.chief, 
yet  it  was  under  the  sole  direction  of  sir  John  Chandos:  for  the  king 
of  England  had  thus  settled  it  with  the  earl  of  Montfort.  He  had  also 
ordered  sir  John  Chandos  to  have  especial  regard  to  vjhatever  eon. 
cerned  the  interests  of  his  son-in-law  ;  for  the  earl  of  Montfort  had 
received  one  of  the  king's  daughters*  in  marriage.  In  obedience  to 
such  orders,  sir  John  Chandos  advanced  before  the  knights  and 
squires  of  Brittany  who  were  about  the  person  of  the  earl  of  Montfort, 
and  having  well  considered  the  dispositions  of  the  French  in  his  own 
mind,  thought  so  highly  of  them,  he  could  not  remain  silent,  but  said: 
"  As  God  is  my  help.  It  appears  to  me  that  all  the  flower  and  honoi 
of  chivalry  is  there,  most  wisely  and  expertly  drawn  up."  He  then 
added  aloud  to  those  knights  who  were  vrithin  hearing:  "  Gentlemen, 
it  is  time  that  we  form  our  line  of  battle ;  for  the  enemy  have  set  us 
the  example."  Those  who  heard  him  replied :  "  Sir  you  say  truly ; 
and,  as  you  are  our  commander,  you  will  form  us  according  to  your 
wish ;  for  there  is  none  higher  than  yourself  to  look  to,  and  you  know 
much  better  than  any  one  how  to  order  such 'things." 

Sir  John  Chandos  formed  three  battalions  and  a  rear-guard.  He 
placed  over  the  first,  sir  Robert  Knolles,  sir  Walter  Huet,  and  sir 
Richard  Burley.t  The  second  battalion  was  under  the  command  of 
sir  Olivier  de  Clisson,t  sir  Eustace  d'Ambreticourt,  and  sir  Matthew 
Goumay.  The  earl  of  Montfort  had  the  third,  which  was  to  remain 
near  his  person.  There  were  in  each  battalion  five  hundred  men-at- 
arms,  and  four  hundred  archers.  When  he  came  to  the  rear-guard, 
he  called  sir  Hugh  Calverly  to  him,  and  said  :  "  Sir  Hugh,  you  will 
take  the  command  of  the  rear-guard  of  five  hundred  men,  and  keep 
on  our  wing,  without  moving  one  step,  whatever  may  happen,  un- 
less you  shall  see  an  absolute  necessity  for  it ;  such  as  our  battalions 
giving  way,  or  being  by  accident  broken :  in  that  case,  you  will 
hasten  to  succor  those  who  are  giving  way,  or  who  may  be  in  disor- 
der :  and  assure  yourself,  you  cannot  this  day  do  a  more  meritorious 
service." 

When  sir  Hugh  heard  sir  John  Chandos  give  him  these  orders,  he 
was  much  hurt  and  angry  vrith  him,  and  said  :  "  Sir  John,  sir  John, 
give  the  command  of  this  rear-guard  to  some  other;  for  I  do  not  wish 
to  be  troubled  with  it ;"  and  then  added,  "  Sir  knight,  for  what  man- 
ner of  reason  have  you  thus  provided  for  me  7  and  why  am  not  I  as 
fit  and  proper  to  take  my  post  in  the  front-rank  as  others  7" 

Sir  John  discreetly  answered :  "  Sir  Hugh,  I  did  not  place  you  with 
the  rear-guard  because  you  were  not  as  good  a  knight  as  any  of  us ; 
for,  in  truth,  I  know  that  you  are  equally  valiant  with  the  best :  but 
I  ordered  you  to  that  post,  because  I  know  you  are  both  bold  and 
prudent,  and  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  you  or  me  to  take  thai 
command.  I  therefore  most  earnestly  entreat  it  of  you  ;  for,  if  you 
will  do  80,  we  shall  all  be  the  better  for  it ;  and  you  yourself  will  ac 
quire  great  honor  :  in  addition,  I  promise  to  comply  wjth  the  first  re 
quest  you  may  make  me."  Notwithstanding  this  handsome  speed, 
of  Sir  John  Chandos,  sir  Hugh  refused  to  comply,  considering  it  as  a 
great  affront  offered  him,  and  entreated,  through  the  love  of  God,  with 
uplifted  hands,  that  he  would  order  some  other  to  that  command ;  for, 
in  fact,  he  was  anxious  to  enter  the  battle  with  the  first.  This  con- 
duct nearly  brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  sir  John.  He  again  ad. 
dressed  him,  genSy  saying  :  "  Sir  Hugh,  It  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  either  you  or  I  take  this  command  :  now,  consider  which  can  be 
most  spared."  Sir  Hugh,  having  considered  this  last  speech,  was 
much  confused,  and  repUed  :  "  Certainly,  sir,  I  know  full  well  that 
you  would  ask  nothing  from  me  which  could  turn  out  to  my  dishonor; 
and,  since  it  is  so,  I  will  very  cheerfully  undertake  it."  Sir  Hugh 
Calverly  then  took  the  command  of  the  battalion  called  the  rear, 
guard,  entered  the  field  in  the  rear,  on  the  wing  of  the  otheiB,  and 
formed  his  line. 

It  was  on  Saturday  the  8th  day  of  October,  1364,  that  these  bat- 
talions were  drawn  up  facing  each  other,  in  a  handsome  plain,  neai 
to  Am-ay  in  Brittany.  I  must  say,  it  was  a  fine  thing  to  see  and  reflect 
on  ;  for  there  were  banners  and  pennons  flying,  with  the  richest  ar. 
mor  on  each  side :  the  French  were  so  handsomely  and  grandly  drawn 
up,  it  was  great  pleasure  to  look  at  them. 

While  either  party  was  forming  or  dividing  its  battalions,  the  lord 
of  Beaumanoir,  a  very  great  and  rich  baron  of  Brittany,  was  going  to 
and  from  each  army,  with  propositions  for  peace.     Very  willingly 

*  The  princess  Mary. 

t  Sir  Richard  Burley— was  nephew  of  sir  Simon  Burley.  knight  of  the  Garter,  who 
was  beheaded  eariy  in  Richard  n.'s  reign.— Gouoh's  Sep.  Motu  vol.  i.,  p.  150. 

t  "Sir  OlivierdeCIisson."  Dom  Morice.  in  his  Histoiredela  Br6tagne.  says  thiittht 
Olivier  de  Clisson  was  not  the  nephew  <xf  sir  Walter  de  Cliseon,  who  was  kiJIod,  IJU,  al 
tlie  ^lefe  of  Chateauceau,  but  eeems  to  have  been  the  "  veritable  seigneur  de  Clisson.** 
-Voi"i  .11.148. 
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would  he  have  labored,  if  he  had  been  able  to  ward  off  the  perils  that 
were  on  the  point  of  happening.  He  was  earnest  in  the  business : 
and  the  English  and  Bretons  on  the  side  of  Montfort,  allowed  him  to 
pass  and  repass,  to  parley  with  sir  John  Chandos,  and  the  earl  of 
Montfort,  because  he  had  pledged  his  honor,  as  a  prisoner,  and  there- 
fore could  not  bear  arms  against  them.  This  same  Saturdajij  he 
brought  many  proposals,  in  hopes  to  make  a  peace  ;  of  which,  how- 
ever, none  succeeded :  he  was  occupied  with  one  party  or  the  other 
until  noon.  He  nevertheless  obtained,  through  his  good  sense,  a 
truce  between  the  two  armies  for  this  day  and  the  following  night, 
until  the  morrow  at  sunrise.  Each  army  retreated  to  their  quarters, 
and  refreshed  themselves  with  what  they  had. 

During  the  time  the  truce  lasted,  the  governor  of  the  castle  of  Au. 
ray  came  out  of  it,  on  Saturday  night,  and  went  peaceably  to  the 
army  of  the  lord  Charles  de  Blois,  who  graciously  received  him.  The 
name  of  the  governor  was  Henry  de  Hauternelle,  a  very  expert  war- 
rior, who  brought  with  him  forty  lances,  good  companions,  well  armed 
and  well  mounted,  who  had  aided  him  in  guarding  that  fortress. 
When  the  lord  Charles  saw  the  governor,  he  asked  him,  laughingly, 
the  state  of  the  castle.  "  In  God's  name,"  replied  the  squire,  "  and 
praise  be  to  him,  we  are  still  aufSciently  provided  with  everything  for 
two  or  three  months,  should  there  be  occasion."  "  Henry,  Henry," 
answered  lord  Charles,  "  to-morrow  by  daybreak,  you  shall  be  made 
free  in  every  respect,  either  by  a  treaty  of  peace  or  by  a  battle." 
"  My  lord,"  replied  the  squire,  "  God  grant  us  his  assistance."  "  By 
my  faith,  Henry,"  said  the  lord  Charles,  "  I  have  under  my  command 
two  thousand  men-at-arms,  of  as  good  stuff,  and  as  much  inclined  to 
acquit  themselves  well,  as  there  are  in  the  kingdom  of  France." 
"  My  lord,"  answered  the  squire, "  this  is  a  great  advantage :  you 
should  therefore  praise  God,  and  thank  him  most  gratefully :  likewise 
sir  Bertrand  du  Guesclin,  and  the  Barons  of  France  and  Brittany, 
who  have  come  so  courteously  to  your  assistance."  Thus  the  lord 
Charles  amused  ^limself  in  conversation  with  sir  Henry,  and  with  one 
or  another,  and  passed  the  night  much  at  his  ease. 

In  the  course  of  this  evening,  some  English  knights  and  squires 
earnestly  begged  of  sir  John  Chandos  that  he  would  not  listen  to  any 
overtures  of  peace  between  the  earl  of  Montfort  and  the  lord  Charles 
de  Blois  ;  for  they,  had  expended  their  whole  fortune,  and  were  so 
poor,  that  they  hoped  by  means  of  a  battle,  either  to  lose  their  all,  or 
to  set  themselves  up  again.    The  knight  assented  to  the  request. 

When  Sunday  morning  came,  each  army  made  itself  ready,  and 
armed.  Many  masses  were  said  in  that  of  lord  Charles,  and  the  sa- 
crament was  administered  to  all  who  wished  it.  The  same  was  done 
in  the  army  of  the  earl  of  Montfort ;  and  a  Uttle  before  sunrise,  each 
person  posted  himself  in  the  sanie  batde  array  as  on  the  preceding  day. 

Shortly  after,  the  lord  de  Beaumanoir,  who  had  prepared  different 
proposals  of  peace,  and  who  would  willingly  have  brought  them  to 
some  agreement,  had  he  been  able,  returned  to  the  charge,  and  came 
galloping  toward  sir  John  Chandos,  who  left  his  battalion  and  the 
earl  of  Montfort,  at  the  time  with  him,  as  soon  as  he  perceived  his 
intentions,  and  advanced  into  the  plain  to  meet  him.  When  the  lord 
de  Beaumanoir  came  up,  he  saluted  him  very  humbly,  and  said ;  "  I 
entreat  of  you,  sir  John  Chandos,  in  the  name  of  God,  that  we  may 
bring  these  two  lords  to  some'  agreement ;  for.  it  is  a  great  pity  that 
50  many  good  persons  who  are  here  should  slaughter  each  other  in 
support  of  their  opinions."  Sir  John  Chandos  gave  him  a  very  dif- 
ferent answer  than  what  he  expected,  from  what  had  passed  on  the 
preceding  evening :  "  Lord  de  Beaumanoir,  I  would  advise  you  not 
to  make  any  more  attempts  at  peace  to-day ;  for  our  men  declare 
that,  if  they  can  inclose  you  within  their  ranks,  they  will  kill  you. 
You  will  say  to  lord  Charles  de  Blois,  that  happen  what  may,  the 
lord  John  de  Montfort  is  determined  to  risk  the  event  of  a  combat. 
Have  done,  therefore,  with  all  ideas  of  peace  or  agreements ;  for  he 
v/ill  this  day  be  duke  of  Brittany,  or  die  in  the  field." 

When  the  lord .  de  Beaumanoir  had  received  this  answer  from 
Chandos,  he  was  mightily  enraged,  and  replied  :  "  Chandos,  Chan- 
dos, that  is  not  less  the  intention  of  ray  lord,  who  has  as  good  a  will 
to  fight  as  the  lord  John  de  Montfort ;  his  army  are  also  of  the  same 
mind."  At  these  words,  he  set  off  without  saying  anything  more, 
and  went  to  lord  Charles  and  the  barons  of  Brittany,  who  were  wait, 
ing  for  him. 

Sir  John  Chandos  returned  to  the  earl  of  Montfort,  who  asked, 
"  How  goes  on  the  treaty  ?.  What  does  our  adversary  say  ?"  "  What 
does  he  say  ?"  replied  Chandos  :  "  why,  he  sends  word  by  the  lord 
de  Beaumanoir,  who  has  this  instant  left  me,  that  he  will  fight  with 
you  at  all  events,  and  remain  duke  of  Brittany,  or  die  in  the  field." 
This  answer  was  made  by  sir  John,  in  order  to  excite  the  courage  of 
the  earl  of  Montfort ;  and  he  continued  saying,  "  Now  consider  what 
you  will  determine  to  do,  whether  to  engage  or  not."  "By  St. 
George,"  answered  the  earl  of  Montfort,  "  engage  I  will,  and  God 
assist  the  right  cause  :  order  our  banners  to  advance  immediately." 

With  regard  to  the  lord  de  Beaumanoir,  he  said  to  lord  Charles  de 
Blois  :  "  My  lord,  my  lord,  by  St.  Ives  I  have  heard  the  proudest 
speech  from  John  Chandos  that  my  ears  have  listened  to  for  a  long 
time  ;  he  has  just  assured  me,  that  the  earl  of  Montfort  shall  remain 
duke  of  Brittany,  and  will  clearly  show  to  you  that  you  have  not  any 
right  to  it."  These  words  brought  the  color  into  lord  Charles's 
cheeks  ;  when  he  answered,  "  Let  God  settle  the  right,  for  he  knows 
to  vhom  it  belows'"  and  thus  said  all  the  barons  of  Brittany.     lie 


then  ordered  his  banners  and  men-at-arms  to  march,  in  the  name  rl . 
God  and  St.  Ives. 


CHAPTER    CCXXVII. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  AURAT,  IN  WHICH  SIB  UERTRAND  DTJ  OUESCLIK  IS  MADE 
FRISOKER.  CHARLES  DE  BLOIS  IS  SLAIN  ;  AND  JOHN  DE  MONTFORT  IS 
VICTORIOUS. 

A  LnTLE  before  eight  in  the  morning,  the  two  armies  advanced 
near  to  each  other  It  was  a  very  fine  sight,  as  I  have  heard  those 
relate  who  saw  it ;  for  the  French  were  in  such  close  order  that  one 
could  scarcely  throw  ah  apple  among  them  without  its  falling  on  a 
helmet  or  lance.  Each  man-at-arms  earned  his  spear  right  before 
him,  cut  down  to  the  length  of  five  feet ;  a  battle-axe,  sharp,  strongj 
and  well  steeled,  with  a  short  handle,  was  at  his  side,  or  hung  from 
his  neck.  They  advanced  thus  handsomely  a  foot's  pace,  each  lord 
in  array  and  among  his  people,  with  his  banner  or  pennon  before 
him,  well  knowing  what  they  were  to  do.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
English  were  drawn  up  in  the  handsomest  order. 

The  Bretons,  under  the  command  of  sir  Bertrand  du  Guesclin, 
posted  themselves  with  his  banner  opposite  to  the^battaUon  of  sir 
Robert  Knolles  and  sir  Walter  Huet.  The 'Bretons  of  either  party 
placed  the  banners  of  their  two  lords,  who  was  each  called  duke, 
opposite  to  the  other. 

In  this  first  onset,  there  were  hard  blows  between  the  lancemen, 
and  a  sharp  scuffle.  True  it  is,  that  the  English  archers  shot  well  at 
the  commencement ;  but  their  arrows  hurt  not,  as  the  French  were 
too  well  armed  and  shielded  from  them.  Upon  this,  they  flung  away 
their  bows  ;  and  being  light  and  able  men,  tiiey  mixed  with  the  men- 
at-arms  of  their  party,  and  attacked  those  of  the  French  who  had 
battle-axes.  Being  men  of  address  and  courage,  they  immediately 
seized  several  of  these  axes,  with  which  they  afterwards  fought  val- 
iandy  and  successfully.  "There  were  many  gallant  feats  of  arms 
performed  ;  many  a  struggle,  many  a  capture,  and  many  a"  rescue. 
You  must  know,  that  whoever  had  the  misfortune  to  fall,  found  great 
difficulty  to  rise  again  unless  he  was  speedily  succored. 

The  battalion  of  lord  Charles  marched  straight  to  that  of  lord  John 
de  Montfort,  which  was  very  strong  and  deep.  In  his  company 
were  the  viscount  de  Rohan,  the.  lords  de  L^on,  Charles  de  Dinan, 
de  Quintin,  d'Ancenis,  and  de  Rochfort,  each  with  his  banner  dis- 
played before  him.  The  engagement  between  these  two  battahons 
was  very  severe  and  desperate,  and  well  fought  on  both  sides.  That 
of  the  earl  of  Montfort  was  at  first  thrown  into  confusion ;  but  sir 
Hugh  Calverly,  who  was  upon  its  wing  with  a  good  battalion  of  gal- 
lant men,  perceiving  them  giving  way  and  opening  their  ranks,  drove 
the  enemy  back,  and  replaced  everything  by  force  of  arms.  This 
action  was  certainly  of  great  use  to  them. 

In  another  part  of  the  plain,  sir  Olivier  de  Clisson,  sir  Eustace 
d'Ambreticourt,  sir  Matthew  Gournay  and  several  other  valiant 
knights  and  squires,  fought  valorously  with  the  battalion  of  the  earls 
of  Auxerre  and  Joigny,  which  was  very  numerous  and  deep,  and 
crowded  with  several  able  men-at-arms.  Many  bold  actions  were 
performed  on  both  sides  :  prisoners  and  rescues  were  frequent.  The 
French  and  Bretons  fought  in  earnest  with  their  battle-axes.  The 
lord  Charles  showed  himself  a  marvellously  good  knight,  eagerly 
seeking  for  and  engaging  his  enemies.  His  adversary,  the  earl  of 
Montfort,  fought  with  equal  gallantry;  and  each  person  spoke  of  them 
according  to  5ieir  deserts. 

Sir  John  Chandos  proved  himself  more  able  than  his  opponents ; 
for  by  was  at  the  same  time  bold  and  hardy,  redoubted  by  his  adver 
sarins  in  battle,  as  well  as  wise  and  discreet  in  council,  giving  the 
clearest  orders.  He  advised  the  earl  in  everything,  apd,  in  order  lo 
animate  him  and  his  people,  said  to  them,  "  Do  so  and  so ;  march  to 
to  this  side  or  to  that."  The  young  earl  of  Montfort  believed  all  hs 
said,  and  followed  his  advice. 

In  another  part,  sir  Bertrand  du  Guesclin,  the  lords  du  Pont,  de 
Toumemine,  dVAvaugour,  de  Raix,  de  Lohtiac,  de  Malestroit,  de 
Prie,  and  many  other  able  knights  ai}d  squires  of  Brittany  and  Nor- 
mandy, who  were  there  on  the  side  of  the  lord  Charles,  fought  very 
determinedly,  and  did  many  handsome  deeds  of  arms.  The  battle 
was  so  warmly  contested  that  all  the  battalions  were  engaged,  except 
the  rear-guardof  the  English,  which  sir  Hugh  Calverly  commanded. 
This  battalion  kept  always  on  one  wing,  and  never  engaged  with 
any,  but  was  solely  occupied  in  recovering  and  bringing  back  to  their 
ranks  those  who  were  thrown  into  confusion. 

Among  other  knights,  sir  Olivier  de  CUsson  played  his  part  hand- 
somely, and  did  marvels  with  his  battle-axe,  by  which  he  opened  and 
cut  tlirough  the  ranks,  so  that  none  dared  to  approach  him.  Once, 
indeed,  his  eagerness  brought  him  into  great  peril ;  for  he  advanced 
so  forward  that  he  had  the  battalion  of  the  earl  of  Auxerre  and 
Joigny  upon  him,  and  had  hard  work  to  extricate  himsetf.  He  re- 
ceived in  this  affair  a  stroke  of  a  battle-axe,  which  struck  off  the  visor 
of  his  helmet ;  and  its  point  entered  his  eye,  which  he  afterwards 
lost.  He  was  not,  however,  for  this,  a  less  gallant  knight  during  the 
whole  of  the  day. 

Battalions  and  banners  rushed  against  each  other,  and  sometimes 
were  overthrown,  and  then  up  again.  Among  the  knights,  sir  John 
Chandos  showed  his  ability,  valorously  fighting  witli  his  battle-axe  . 
he  gave  such  desperate  blows,  that  all  avoided  him :  for  he  <was  of 
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great  stature  and  strength,  well  made  in  all  his  limbs.  He  advanced 
to  attack  the  battalion  of  the  earl  of  Auxerre  and  the  French.  Many 
bold  actions  were  performed  ;  and  through  the  courage  of  himsetf 
aud  people,  he  drove  this  battalion  before  him,  and  threw  it  into  such 
disorder  that,  in  brief,  it  was  discomfited.  All  their  banners  and 
perjions  were  thrown  on  the  ground,  torn  and  broken :  their  lords 
and  captains  were  in  the  greatest  danger ;  for  they  were  not  succored 
by  any,  their  people  being  fully  engaged  in  fighting  and  defending 
themselves.  To  speak  truly,  when  once  an  army  is  discomfited, 
those  who  are  defeated  are  so  much  frightened,  that  if  one  fall,  three 
follow  his  example,  and  to  these  three  ten,  and  to  ten  thirty ;  and 
also,  should  ten  run  away,  they  will  be  followed  by  a  hundred.  Thus 
it  was  at  the  battle  of  Auray. 

These  lords  shouted  again  and  again  their  cries  of  war,  as  well  as 
their  banner-bearers,  which  some  who  heard  them  answered ;  but 
others  were  too  much  in  the  rear,  and  from  the  greatness  of  the  crowd 
could  not  advance,  so  that  the  earl  of  Auxerre  was  desperately 
wounded,  and  taken,  under  the  pennon  of  sir  John  Chandos :  he 
gave  his  pledge  as  a  prisoner,  as  well  as  the  earl  of  Joigny  and  the 
lord  de  Prie,  a  great  banneret  in  Normandy.  The  other  battalions 
fought  very  valiantly,  and  the  Bretons  ihade  a  good  appearance  still. 
It  must  however,  to  speak  loyally  of  this  battle,  be  allowed,  that  they 
did  not  keep  their  line  nor  array  (as  it  seemed)  like  the  English  and 
Bretons  on  the  side  of  Montfort.  The  wing  commanded  by  sir  Hugh 
Calverly  was  to  them,  in  this  battle,  of  the  greatest  advantage.  When 
the  English  and  Bretons  of  the  Montfort  party  perceived  the  French 
to  be  in  confusion,  they  were  much  rejoiced.  Some  of  the  French 
had  their  horses  got  ready,  which  they  mounted,  and  began  to  fly  as 
fast  as  they  could. 

Sir  John  Chandos  then  advanced  with  a  part  of  his  company,  and 
made  for  the  battalion  of  sir  Bertraud  du  Guesclin,  where  many  cour- 
ageous deeds  were  doing  ;  but  it  had  been  already  broken,  and  several 
good  knights  aud  squires  slain.  Many,  a  hard  blow  was  given  by 
the  battle-axes,  and  many  a  helmet  opened,  so  that  several  were 
wounded  and  killed.  To  say  the  truth,  neither  sir  Bertrand  nor  his 
people  were  able  to  withstand  the  strength  of  their  adversaries.  Sir 
Bertrand  was  made  prisoner  by  an  EngUsh  squire,  under  the  pennon, 
of  sir  John  Chandos.  In  this  conflict,  sir  John  received  the  pledge 
as  prisoner,  from  a  baron  of  Brittany,  called  the  lord  of  Raix,  a  won. 
derfully  hardy  knight.  After  this,  the  Bretons  and  their  battalion 
being  broken,  were  as  good  as  defeated :  the  others  being  in  disorder, 
took  to  flight,  each  in  the  best  way  he  could  to  save  himself,  except 
some  good  knights  and  squires  of  Brittany,  who  would  not  quit  their 
sovereign,  the  lord  Charles  de  Blois,  preferring  death  to  reproach. 
They  collected  themselves  together,  and  rallied  round  him,  fighting 
valiantly.  The  lord  Charles  and  his  companions  kept  their  ground  a 
long  time,  by  their  valor  in  defending  themselves :  at  last,  however, 
it  was  of  no  avail,  for  they  were  defeated  and  put  to  the  rout  by 
numbers  ;  for  the  whole  strength  of  the  English  was  drawing  toward 
them.  The  banner  of  the  lord  Charles  was  conquered,  cast  to  the 
gr,ound,  and  the  bearer  of  it  slain  :  he  himself  was  also  killed  facing 
his  enemies,  as  well  as  a  bastard  of  his  called  the  lord  John  de  Blois, 
with  many  other  knights  and  squires  of  Brittany. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  orders  had  been  given  to  the  English  army, 
that  if  they  should  gain  the  battle,  and  the  lord  Charles  were  found 
or  made  prisoner,  no  ransom  should  be  taken  fer  him,  but  that  they 
should  kill  him.  In  a  similar  case,  the  French  and  Bretons  had  given 
the  Uke  orders  respecting  the  lord  John  de  Montfort ;  for  in  this  day 
each  party  wished,  by  battle,  to  pat  an  end  to  the  war. 

When  a  pursuit  took  place,  great  slaughter  and  many  mischiefs 
happened,  and  several  good  men  were  killed  or  made  prisoners. 
The  whole  flower  of  chivalry,  who  had  that  day  taken  the  side  of 
lord  Charles  de  Blois,  were  either  prisoners  or  slain,  particularly  the 
bannerets  of  Brittany.  Among  the  dead,  lay  the  lord  Charles  de 
Dinan,  the  lords  de  L^on,  d'Ancenis,  d'Avaugour,  de  Loh^ac,  de 
GargoUe,  de  Malestroit,  du  Pont,  and  many  whose  names  I  cannot 
remember.  There  were  made  prisoners,  the  viscount  de  Rohan,  sir 
Guy  de  Lfion,  the  lords  de  Rochefort,  de  Raix,  de  Rieux,  de  Toume- 
mine,  sir  Henry  de  Malestroit,  sir  Olivier  de  Mauny,  the  lords  de 
Riville,  de  Franville,  de  Raineval,  with  several  from  Normandy,  and 
many  good  knights  and  squires  from  France,  with  the  earls  of  Aux- 
erre and  Joigny.  In  a  word,  the  defeat  and  loss  were  immense : 
numbers  were  slain  in  the  field,  as  well  as  inthe  pursuit,  which  con- 
tinued for  eight  good  leagues,  even  as  far  as  Vannes.  A  variety  ot 
accidents  happened  this  day  which  had  never  come  to  my  knowledge, 
and  many  a  man  was  killed  or  made  prisoner.  Some  fell  into  good 
hands,  where  they  met  with  kind  and  civil  masters.  j  ,  qb  i 

Tills  battle  was  fought  near  to  Auray,  in  the  yeai  of  our  Lord  1  Jb4. 


CHAPTER    CCXXVIII. 

THE  CHIEFS  ATTACHED  TO  THE  EARL  OF  MONTFORT  KETIRE  AFTER  THE 
VICTORY  AT  AURAY.  THE  EARt'S  CONDUCT,  ON  SEEING  CHARLES  DE 
BLOIS  DEAD.  TRUCES  GRANTED  FOR  BURYING  THE  SLAIN.  IN  WHAT 
MANNER  THE  KING  OF  ENGLAND  WAS  INFORMED  OP  THE  EVENT  OF  THIS 
BATTLE  Of  AURAY. 

After  the  total  defeat  of  lord  Charles's  army,  when  the  field  of 
Sattle  was  free,  and  the  principal  leaders,  English  and  Bretons,  were 


returned  from  the  pursuit,  sir  John  Chandos,  sir  Robert  Knolles,  sii 
Eustace  d'Ambreticouit,  sii  Matthew  Gouinay,  sir  John  Boursier,* 
sir  Walter  Huet,  sir  Hugh  Calverly,  sir  Richard  Burley,  sir  Richard 
Tancon,t  and  several  others,  drawing  near  to  the  earl  of  Montfort; 
came  to  a  hedge,  where  they  began  «n  disarm  themselves,  knowing 
the  day  was  theirs.  Some  of  them  placed  their  banners  and  pennone 
in  this  hedge,  with  the  arms  of  Brittany  high  above  all,  in  a  bush,  as 
a  rallying  post  for  their  army. 

Sir  John  Chandos,  sir  Robert  Knolles,  sir  Hugh  Calverly  and  others, 
then  approached  to  the  earl  of  Montfort,  and  said  to  Mm,  smiling ; 
"  My  lord,  praise  God,  and  make  good  cheer,  for  this  day  you  have 
conquered  the  inheritance  of  Brittany."  He  bowed  to  them  very 
respectfully,  and  then  said,  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  all  around 
him;  Sir  John  Chandos,  it  is  to  your  valor  and  prudence  that  I  am 
indebted  for  the  good  fortune  of  this  day  :  this  I  know  for  a  truth, 
as  well  as  all  those  who  are  with  me  :  I  beg  you  wiU,  therefore,  re 
fresh  yourself  out  of  my  cup."  He  then  extended  to  him  a  flagon 
full  of  wine,  and  his  cup,  out  of  which  he  himself  had  just  drank, 
adding,  "  After  God,  I  owe  more  thanks  to  you  than  to  all  the  rest 
of  the  world."  As  he  finished  these  words,  the  lord  de  CUsson 
returned,  out  of  breath  and  very  hot.  He  had  pursued  the  enemy  a 
long  way,  and  had  just  left  them,  bringing  back  his  men,  with  a 
number  of  prisoners.  He  advanced  directly  to  the  earl  of  Montfort 
and  the  knights  who  were  about  him,  leaped  off'  his  courser,  and 
refreshed  himself  with  them.  While  they  were  thus  together,  two 
knights  and  two  heralds  returned,  who  had  been  sent  to  examine  the 
dead  bodies  in  the  field,  to  know  what  was  become  of  the  lord  Charles 
de  Blois :  for  they  were  uncertain  if  he  had  been  slain  or  not  They 
cried  with  a  loud  voice,  "  My  lord,  be  of  good  cheer,  for  we  have 
seen  your  adversary  lord  Charles  de  Blois  among  the  dead."  Upon 
this,  the  earl  of  Montfort  rose  up  and  said,  he  wished  to  see  him  him. 
self,  for  that,  "  he  should  have  as  much  pleasure  in  seeing  him  dead 
as  alive."  All  the  knights  then  present  accompanied  him  to  the  spot 
where  he  was  lying  apart  from  the  others,  covered  by  a  shield,  which 
he  ordered  to  be  taken  away,  and  looked  at  him  very  sorrowfully. 
After  having  paused  a  while,  he  exclaimed ;  "  Ha,  my  lord  Charles, 
sweet  cousin,  how  much  mischief  has  happened  to  Brittany  from  your 
having  supported  by  arms  your  pretensions !  God  help  me,  I  am 
truly  unhappy  at  finding  you  in  this  situation,  but  at  present  this 
cannot  be  amended."  Upon  which  he  burst  into  tears.  Sir  John 
Chandos,  perceiving  this,  pulled  him  by  the  skirt,  and  said :  "  My 
lord,  my  lord,  let  us  go  away,  and  return  thanks  to  God  for  the  sut- 
cess  of  the  day :  for  without  the  death  of  this  person,  you  never  would 
have  gained  your  inheritance  of  Brittany." 

The  earl  then  ordered  that  lord  Charles's  body  should  be  carried 
to  Guingamp,}  which  was  immediately  done  with  great  respect,  and 
he  was  most  honorably  interred.  Th^  was  but  his  due,  as  he  was 
a  good,  loyal,  and  valiant  knight.  His  body  was  afterwards  sancti- 
fied by  the  grace  of  God,  and  venerated  as  Saint  Charles.  Pope 
Urban  V.  who  was  the  reigning  pointifi",  approved  of  it,  by  canoni. 
zing  it ;  for  it  performed  then,  as  it  does  to  this  day,  many  miracles.§ 

After  these  orders,  when  the  dead  were  stripped,  and  the  victors 
returned  from  the  pursuit,  they  all  retired  to  the  quarters  which  they 
had  left  that  morning.  They  disarmed  themselves  ;  and  haying 
taken  some  refreshments,  of  which  they  had  an  ample  provision, 
they  attended  to  their  prisoners.  Those  that  were  wounded,  were 
moved  and  dressed  :  even  the  servants  who  had  suffered  were  well 
taken  care  of. 

'  On  the  Monday  morning,  the  earl  of  Montfort  sent  information  to 
the  city  of  Vannes,  and  to  the  neighboring  towns,  that  he  should 
grant  a  truce  for  three  days,  in  order  that  those  slain  in  the  battle 
might  be  buried  in  consecrated  ground.  This  conduct  was  very 
pleasing  to  all. 

The  earl  of  Montfort  sat  down  before  the  castle  of  Auray,  de 
daring  he  would  not  depart  thence  until  he  had  possession  of  it 
News  was  spread  abroad  with  great  celerity,  and  in  different  places, 
that  the  earl  of  Monfort,  by  the  help  and  assistance  of  the  English, 
had  gained  the  victory  ;  that  the  lord  Charles  was  defeated  and  slain  ; 
and  that  all  the  knights  of  Brittany,  who  had  sided  with  the  lord 
Charles,  were  either  taken  prisoners  or  dead.  Sir  John  Chandos 
had  the  whole  honor  of  this  battle ;  for  all  the  knights,  lords,  and 
squires  who  had  been  engaged  in  it,  declared  that  it  was  solely  ow- 
ing  to  his  prudence  and  prowess  they  had  gained  the  day. 

The  friends  and  allies  of  lord  Charles  were  much  afflicted  at  thii 
news,  as  was  natural  for  them  to  be  ;  but  the  king  of  France  was  the 
most  hurt ;  for  this  defeat  affected  him  greatly,  considering  that  raanj 
of  the  knights  of  his  realm  had  been  made  prisoners  and  killed. 
Among  the  first,  sir  Bertrand  du  Guesclin,  whom  he  much  loved  ; 
the  earls  of  Auxerre,  of  Joigny,  and  aU  the  barons  of  Brittany  witii. 
out  exception.  The  king  of  France,  therefore,  sent  his  brother,  the 
duke  of  Anjou,  to  the  borders  of  Brittany,  to  the  assistance  of  the 


»  Sir  John  Bomchier.-BAllN«8.  t  Stt  Eichaid  Taunt<m.-BAluil8. 

1  Guin"ainp-a  town  of  Brittany,  diocese  of  Tregmer.  .....  ,      .j 

J  TUs  U  a  inistake  of  Froissart.  Tliere  was  «>me  such  mtenUon  in  Uie  pope  ,  mind 
as  themarexS  letters  from  him  to  John  dnkeofBrittaDT  CD  Umsul,^:  buU»hso 
f^!,^tA™fX  manner  of  his  death,  he  was  not  looked  upon  a.amBltyr.  He  wnj 
iie  ""derstood  die  manner  0    .^^^^^     ^  ^  ^.^^^  ^  app«taUon  of  tH 

il^Strse^td^SrhtLlS'/toUie  bishops  of  Bri^„^e,iomedU»n  ..  prohiM 
,»5h  things  being  don.  in  fi(tur6.-BAKN«i'«  But  Ed..  ///,  p. « 
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country,  which  was  much  distressed  by  the  loss  of  their  lord,  Charles 
de  Blois;  and  to  comfort  and  condole  with  the  duchess  of  Brittany, 
his  widow,  who  was  in  the  deepest  affliction.  This  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  duke  to  do ;  but  he  was  the  more  earnestly  engaged  in  this 
melancholy  task,  having  married  her  daughter.  He  therefore  most 
willingly  gave  his  promise  of  advice,  assistance,  and  succor  to  the 
large  cities,  towns,  castles,  and  to  ail  the  country  of  Brittany  in 
which  the  duchess,  whom  he  called  his  mother,  and  the  whole 
country,  had  for  a  long  time  great  confidence,  until  the  king  of  France, 
10  avoid  all  difficulties,  made  other  arrangements,  as  you  shall  here- 
after be  informed  of.  ' 

News  of  this  victory  was  brought  to  the  king  of  England ;  for  the 
earl  of  Montfort  had  written  to  him  on  the  fifth  day  after  the  battle 
of  Auray,  and  sent  the  intelligence,  with  credential  letters,  by  a 
pursuivant-at-arms,  who  had  been  in  the  engagement,  to  the  town  of 
Dover.  The  king  of  England  nominated  him  his  herald,  and  gave 
him  the  name  of  Windsor,*  with  a  handsome  present  of  money. 
Through  this  herald,  and  from  some  knights  of  both  parties,  I  have 
been  informed  of  the  whole.  With  regard  to  the  cause  why  the 
king  of  England  was  then  at  Dover,  you  shall  immediately  learn. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  proposals  for  a  marriage  between  the 
lord  Edmund  earl  of  Cambridge,  son  of  the  king  of  England,. and 
the  daughter  of  earl  Lewis  of  Flanders,  had  been  treated  of,  and 
different  negotiations  entered  upon  three  years  before  :t  to  which 
marriage  the  earl  of  Flanders  had  but  lately  given  his  consent,  pro- 
vided a  dispensation  could  be  obtained  from  pope  Urban  V.,  as  they 
were  very  nearly  allied. 

The  duke  of  Lancaster,  and  the  lord  Edmund  his  brother,  attended 
by  many  knights,  had  been  to  visit  the  earl  of  Flanders,  who  received 
them  with  every  mark  of  distinction ;  and,  to  show  greater  affection 
and  love,  he  had  accompanied  them  to  Calais,  and  crossed  the  sea 
to  Dover,  where  the  king  and  part  of  his  council  had  remained. 
When  the  before-mentioned  pursuivant  brought  to  this  place  the 
news  of  the  affair  at  Auray,  as  it  has  been  told,  the  king  and  his 
barons  were  much  rejoiced  at  the  event ;  as  was  also  the  earl  of 
Flanders,  on  account  of  the  advancement  of  his  cousin-german  the 
earl  of  Montfort. 

The  king  of  England,  the  earl  of  Flanders,  and  the  other  barons, 
staid  at  Dover  three  days,  which  were  spent  in  feasts  and  entertain, 
ments.  When  they  indulged  in  these  sufficiently,  and  had  finished 
the  affairs  on  which  they  had  met,  the  earl  of  Flanders  took  his  leave 
of  the  king,  and  departed. 

.  It  seems  to  me,  that  the  duke  of  Lancaster  and  the  lord  Edmund 
crossed  the  channel  with  the  earl,  and  attended  him  until  he  arrived 
at  Bruges.  We  will  not  speak  longer  of  this  matter,  Oiit  return  to 
the  earl  of  Montfort,  and  mention  how  he  conducted  himself  in 
Brittany. 

CHAPTER    CCXXIX. 

IBK  EARL  OF  MONTFORT  CONQUERS  AURAY  ABD  SEVERAL  OTHER  PLACES 
FROM  THE  WIDOW  OF  LORD  CHARLES  DE  BLOIS.  KINS  CHARLES  INTER- 
POSES BETWEEN  THEM,  AND  MAKES  PEACE.  A  PEACE  IS  ALSO  MADE 
BETWEEN  THE  KINSS  OF  FRANCE  AND  NAVARRE,  THROUSH  THE  MEDIUM 
OF  THE  CAPTAL  DE  BUCH. 

The  earl  of  Montfort,  as  it  has  been  before  related,  laid  siege  to 
Auray,  and  declared  that  he  would  not  leave  it  until  he  had  con- 
quered it ;  at  which  those  of  the  castle  were  not  very  well  pleased. 
They  had  lost  their  captain,  Henri  de  Hauternelle,  who  had  fallen 
in  the  battle  with  the  flower  of  the  garrison  ;  so  that  they  were  very 
few  to  defend  it,  and  without  hope  of  assistance.  They  took  coun- 
sel together,  whether  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  suiTender,  on 
having  their  lives  and  fortunes  saved,  and  on  these  terms  entered 
into  a  negotiation  with  the  earl.  The  earl,  who  had  many  other 
places  to  look  to,  and  was  not  certain  how  the  country  would  act 
after  this  victory,  accepted  their  terms,  allowing  those  who  would 
not  remain  with  him  to  depart  according  to,  their  inclinations.  He 
then  took  possession  of  the  castle,  new  ganisoned  it,  and  marched 
forward  with  his  whole  army,  which  increased  daily  ;  for  men-at-arms 
and  archers  came  to  him  in  crowds,  and  many  knights  and  squires 
turned  to  his  party,  especially  those  of  Lower  Brittany. 

He  came  before  the  good  town  of  Jugon,t  which  shut  its  gates 
against  him.  He  remained  there  three  days,  and  ordered  it  to  be 
assaulted  twice,  which  occasioned  many  within  and  without  the 
walls  to  be  badly  wounded.  Those  in  Jugon,  seeing  themselves 
thus  hardly  pressed,  and  no  hopes  of  aid,  did- not  wish  to  be, further 
harassed  :  they  acknowledged,  therefore,  the  earl  of  Kfontfort  for 
their  lord,  opened  the  gates,  and  swore  homage  and  fealty  to  him, 
which  they  faithfully  promised  to  keep.  The  earl  changed  all  the 
municipal  officers,  appointing  new  ones  in  their  stead. 

He  then  advanced  toward  the  city  of  Dinan,§  and  laid  siege  to 
it,  which  continued  during  the  winter;  for  that  town  was  well  fur- 
nished with  men-at-arms  and  provision :  besides,  the  duke  of  Anjou 


*  This  was  the  first  institution  of  a  Windsor  herald,  an  office  which  has  continued  to 
the  preseill  time. — Ed. 

t  Tlie  first  mention  [  find  in  Kyraer  is  dated  7th  Pehruary,  1362— the  second,  liOth  July, 
•364— ilie  tliird,  the  articles  of  marriage,  dated  19th  October,  at  Dover,  1365— the  fourth, 
10  postpone  the  day  of  in:irriage,  Windsor,  18th  December,  1364. 

t  Jn-roM— a  town  in  Brittany,  diocese  of  St.  J*ol. 

§  Dinnn— a  considerable  town  in  Hiittany,  diocese  of  St.  .Male. 


had  exhorted  them  to  behave  themselves  as  good  men  should  do  (fo 
he  had  assisted  them  :)  this  made  them  hold  out,  and  suffer  many 
a  sharp  assault.  When  they  found  their  provision  growing  low,  anu 
that  no  relief  was  coming  to  them,  they  entered  into  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  the  earl,  who  willingly  listened  to  it ;  for  he  was  desirous  ol 
nothing  but  that  they  should  acknowledge  him  as  their  lord,  which 
they  did.  He  made  a  solemn  entry  into  the  town  of  Dinan,  where 
all  the  inhabitants  swore  homage  and  fealty  to  him. 

After  this,  the  earl  marched  with  his  army  to  the  city  of  Quimper 
Corentin.*  He  laid  close  siege  to  it,  and  ordered  large  machines  to 
be  brought  from  Vannes  and  Dinan,  saying,  he  would  have  it  betore 
he  left  it.  I  must  now  inform  you,  that  the  English  and  the  Bretons 
of  Montfort's  party,  such  as  sir  John  Chandos  and  others,  who  had 
made  prisoners  at  the  battle  of  Auray,  would  not  accept  of  ransoms 
for  them,  nor  allow  them  to  go  and  seek  for  money ;  because  ihey 
were  unwilling  they  should  again  assemble  in  a  body  and  offer  them 
battle  :  they  sent  them  into  Foitou,  Saintonge,  Bordeaux,  and  la 
Rochelle,  to  remain  there  as  prisoners.  During  this  time,  the  Eng- 
hsh  and  Bretons  conquered  all  Brittany,  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
While  the  earl  of  Montfort  was  besieging  the  city  of  Quimper  Co. 
rentin,  to  which  he  did  much  damage  by  his  machines  that  played 
night  and  day,  as  well  by  his  assaults,  his  men  overran  the  country, 
leaving  nothing  unpillaged. 

The  king  of  France  was  duly  informed  of  all  that  was  going  on  : 
many  councils  were  held  to  consider  how  he  could  turn  these  affairs 
of  Brittany  to  his  own  interest ;  for  they  were  in  a  desperate  situa. 
tion,  unless  promptly  remedied,  and  he  would  be  forced  to  call  upon 
his  subjects  to  support  him  in  a  new  war  against  England  on  account 
of  Brittany.  This  his  council  advised  him  not  to  think  of;  but,  after 
many  deliberations,  they  said  to  him  :  "  Our  most  dear  lord,  you  have 
supported  your  cousin,  the  lord  Charles  de  Blois,  in  Brittany,  as  did 
the  king  your  father,  and  your  grandfather  Philip,  who  gave  to  him 
the  heiress  of  the  last  duke  of  Brittany  in  marriage  ;  by  which  means 
much  evil  has  befallen  Brittany  and  the  neighboring  countries.  Since 
the  lord  Charles  de  Blois,  your  cousin,  was  slain  in  defending  thai 
country,  there  is  no  one  now  of  his  party  in  a  situation  to  resume  the 
war  J  for  at  this  moment  those  to  whom  it  belongs,  and  whom  il 
touches  so  nearly,  are  prisoners  in  England :  we  mean  the  lord  John 
and  lord  Guy  de  Blois,  his  two  sons.  We  hear  every  day  of  tlie 
earl  of  Montfort  conquering  towns  and  castles,  which  he  possesses 
as  his  lawful  inheritance :  by  this  means  you  will  lose  your  rights,  as 
well  as  the  homage  of  Brittany,  which  is  certainly  a' great  honor  and 
a  noble  appendage  to  your  crown.  This  you  ought  to  endeavor  to 
keep  ;  for,  if  the  earl  of  Montfort  should  acknowledge  for  his  lord 
the  king  of  England,  as  his  father  did,  you  will  not  be  able  to  recover 
it  without  great  wars  with  England,  with  whom  we  are  now  at 
peace,  and  which  we  would  advise  you  not  to  break.  Everything, 
therefore,  fully  considered,  we  recommend  to  you,  our  dear  lord, .  to 
send  embassadors  and  wise  negotiators  to  the  earl  of  Montfort,  to 
find  out  what  his  intentions  are,  and  to  enter  upon  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  him,  as  well  as  with  the  country,  and  the  lady  of  it,  who  bears 
the  title  of  duchess.  You  will  derive  from  these  negotiators  positive 
information  as  to  what  are  his  intentions.  At  the  worst,  it  will  be 
much  better  he  should  remain  duke  of  Brittany  (provided  that  he  will 
acknowledge  you  for  his  lord,  and  pay  you  all  your  rights,  as  a  loyal 
man  should  do,)  than  that  this  business  should  continue  longer  in 
peril." 

The  king  of  France  willingly  assented  to  this  proposal.  The  lord 
John  de  Craon,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  the  lord  de  Craon  his  cousin, 
and  the  lord  de  Boucicaut,  were  ordered  to  set  out  for  Quimper  Co- 
rentin,  to  treat  with  the  earl  of  Montfort  and  his  council,  as  it  has 
been  above  related.  These  three  lords  departed,  after  having  received 
full  instructions  how  they  were  to  act,  and  rode  on  until  they  came 
to  the  siege  which  the  English  and  Bretons  were  laying  to  Quimper 
Corentin,  where  they  announced  themselves  as  embassadors  from 
France.  The  earl  of  Montfort,  sir  John  Chandos,  and  the  members 
of  the  council,  received  them  with  pleasure.  These  lords  explained 
the  cause  of  their  coming.  To  this  first  opening,  the  earl  of  Mont 
fort  replied,  "  We  will  consider  of  it,"  and  fixed  a  day  for  his  answer  • 
during  this  interval,  these  three  lords  retired  to  Rennes,  where  they 
resided. 

The  earl  of  Montfort  dispatched  lord  Latimer  t  to  the  king  of 
England  to  inform  him  of  the  proposals  for  a  peace  he  had  received, 
and  to  have  his  advice  on  the  subject.  The  king  of  England,  having 
considered  them,  advised  the  earl  to  make  a  peace,  on  condition  the 
duchy  should  be  his ;  and  also  to  make  handsome  reparation  to  the 
lady  who  was  called  duchess,  by  ^signing  her  a  fixed  annuity,  or 
rent-charge,  on  certain  lands  where  they  might  collect  it  without 
danger. 

Lord  Latimer  brought  back  the  opinion  of  the  king  of  England  to 
the  earl  of  Montfort,  who  was  still  before  Quimper  Corentin.  Upon 
the  arrival  of  these  letters,  the  earl  and  his  council  sent  to  the  em. 
bassadors  from  France,  who  had  remained  at  Rennes :  they  camo 
immediately  to  the  army,  and  had  a  very  courteous  and  civil  answei 
given  to  them.  They  were  told  that  the  earl  of  Montfort  would  never 
give  up  his  claims  to  the  duchy  of  Brittany,  which  he  was  now  pos. 
sessed  of :  that,  nevertheless,  wherever  the'  king  of  France  should 


*  Quimper  Conmtin— a  tcwn  in  Brittany,  generality  of  Naotec. 
t  Lord  l^atimer.    See  DooDiLLii's  Bwranage. 
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■ause  any  cities,  towns,  or  castles  to  surrender  peaceably  upon  the 
same  terms  of  homage,  fealty,  and  rights,  as  they  were  held  from  the 
preceding  duke  of  Brittany,  he  would  willingly  acknowledge  him  for 
his  liege  lord,  and  would  do  him  homage  and  service  in  the  presence 
of  the  peers  of  France.  Moreover,  on  account  of  the  affinity  between 
him  and  his  cousin,  the  widow  of  the  lord  Charles  de  Blois,  he  was 
willing  to  do_  everything  to  assist  her;  and  would  also  use  his  en- 
deavors to  oljtain  the  liberty  of  his  cousins,  the  lords  John  and  Guy 
de  Blois,  who  were  detained  prisoners  in  England. 

This  answer  was  very  agreeable  to  the  French  lords  who  had  been 
sent  thither :  a  day  was  appointed  for  them  to  declare  the  acceptance 
of  these  terms  or  not :  they  instantly  sent  information  of  what  had 
passed  to  the  duke  of  Anjou,  who  had  retired  to  Angers,  to  whom 
the  king  had  referred  the  acceptance  of  the .  terms,  according  to  his 
pleasure.  When  the  duke  of  Anjou  had  considered  the  proposals 
for  some  time,  he  gave  his  assent.  The  two  knights  who  had  been 
sent  to  him  returned  with  his  answer  sealed.  The  embassadors  of 
France  again  left  Rennes,  and  went  to  Quimper  Corentin,  when  a 
peace  with  the  lord  of  Montfort  was  finally  agreed  to  and  sealed. 

He  was  to  remain  duke  of  Brittany ;  but,  in  case  he  should  have 
no  legal  heira  by  marriage,  the  duchy  should  revert,  after  his  decease, 
to  the  children  of  lord  Charles  de  Blois.  The  lady  who  had  been 
the  wife  of  lord  Charles  was  created  countess  of  Penthievfe,  with 
the  lands  attached  to  it ;  which  lands  were  supposed  worth  about 
twenty  thousand  francs  a-year,  or  if  not,  that  sum  was  to  be  made 
up  to  her.  The  earl  of  Montfort  engaged  to  go  to  France,  whenever 
he  should  be  summoned,  to  do  homage  to  the  king  of  France,  and 
acknowledge  that  he  held  the  duchy  of  him.  Charters  and  publicly 
sealed  instruments  were  drawn  up  of  all  these  articles.  Thus  had 
the  earl  of  Montfort  possession  of  Brittany  :  he  remained  duke  of  it 
for  a  time,  until  new  wars  began,  as  you  shall  hear  in  the  following 
history.  '  Among  these  articles,  itawas  stipulated,  that  the  lord  de 
Clisson  should  repossess  those  lands  which  king  rhiiip  had  formerly 
taken  from  his  family.  This  lord  de  Clisson  gained  the  confidence 
of  the  king  of  France,  who  did  whatever  he  wished,  and  without  him 
nothing  was  done.  The  whole  country  of  Brittany  was  full  of  joy 
upon  the  conclusion  of  a  peace.  The  duke  received  homages  from 
cities,  towns,  castles,  prelates,  and  gentlemen. 

Soon  afterwards,  the  duke  married*  the  daughter  of  her  royal 
highness  the  princess  of  Wales,  which  she  had  borne  to  her  former 
husband,  the  lord  Thomas  Holland.  The  nuptials  were  celebrated 
with  great  pomp  and  magnificence  in  the  good  city  of  Nantes. 

It  also  happened  this  winter,  that  queen  Jane,  aunt  to  the  king  of 
Navarre,  and  queen  Blanche,  his  sister,  labored  so  earnestly  for  peace 
that  it  was  concluded  between  the  kings  of  France  and  NavaiTe,  as. 
sisted  much  by  the  advice  and  prudr^TB  of  the-captal  de  Buch,  Who 
took  great  pains  in  the  business.  He  also  obtained  his  liberty  by  it. 
The  king  of  France  showed  him  great  marks  of  esteem,  and,  as  a 
proof  of  it,  gave  him  the  handsome  castle  of  Nemours,  writh  all  its 
rights,  appurtenances,  and  jurisdictions,  which  were  worth  three 
thousand  francs  of  revenue.  The  captal  became,  by  this  means, 
liege  man  to  the  king  of  France.  The  king  was  well  pleased  at 
receiving  him  a  homager ;  for  he  loved  much  the  service  of  a  knight 
such  as  the  captal ;  but  he  was  not  so  long,  for.  whenhe  was  returned 
into  the  principality  to  the  prince,  who  had  been  informed  of  what 
had  passed,  he  was  much  blamed,  and  told  that  he  could  not  acquit 
himself  loyally  in  his  service  to  two  lords  :  that  he  was  Over  covetous, 
when  he  accepted  of  lands  in  France,  where  he  was  neither  honored 
nor  beloved.  When  he  found  himself  in  this  situation,  and  so  treated 
and  taunted  by  the  prince  of  Wales,  his  own  natural  lord,  he  was 
quite  ashamed  of  himself,  and  made  excuses,  saying,  "  that  he  was 
not  by  any  means  too  much  connected  with  the  king  of  France,  and 
that  he  could  very  «asily  undo  all  that  had  been  done."  lie  sent, 
therefore,  by  his  own  squire,  his  homage  back  to  the  king  of  France, 
renounced  all  that  had  been  given  him,  and  remained  attached  to  the 
prince. 

Among  the  articles  of  the  treaty  between  the  kings  of  France  and 
Navarre,  the  towns  of  Mantes  and  Meulan  were  to  be  given  the  king 
of  France,  who  restored  to  the  king  of  Navarre  other  castles  in  Nor- 
mandy. 

About  this  time,  the  lord  Louis  de  Navarre  set  out  from  France, 
and  passed  through  Lombardy,  to  espouse  the  queen  of  Naples.t 
At  his  departure,  he  borrowed  of  the  king  of  France  sixty  thousand 
francs,  upon  the  security  of  some  castles  which  belonged  to  him  in 
Normandy.  He  survived  his  marriage  with  that  queen  but  a  short 
tune.  May  God  forgive  him  his  faults !  for  he  was  a  good  and 
courteous  knight. 

•  Johanoa  ofHolland.danghterofThomosearlofKent— married  1366-died,  without 
lasue,  1386.— Anderson. 

t  "  The  queen  of  Naples."  This  must  have  been  the  too  celebrated  Jane,  but  I  can- 
not find  the  marriaEe  mentioned  in  any  other  hook.  Cdueen  Joan  of  Naples  married 
James  of  Arragon,  called  the  infant  of  Majorca,  in  J363 ;  he  died  in  1S76.  It  is  probably 
U)  this  marriage  that  Froissart  alludes,  but  he  is  mistaken  in  naming  Louis  as  the  hus- 
band.—£o  .}  r 


CHAPTER    CCXXX. 

A  WAR  IH  SPAIN  BETWEEN  THE  ZING,  BON  PEDRO  OF  CASTILLE,  AlIJ 
HIS  BASTARD  BROTHEB  HENRY — TO  WHOSE  AID  THE  LORD  JOHN  DR 
BOUKBON  AND  SIR  EEBTRAND  DTJ  GDESCLIN  LEAD  THE  PILLAGING 
COMPANIES.  HENRY,  BY  THEIR  MEANS,  IS  CROWNED  KINO  OF  CAS- 
TILLE. 

At  this  period,*  those  companies  of  freebooters  were  so  much 
increased  in  France  that  the  government  did  not  know  what  to  do 
with  them,  since  the  wars  in  Brittany  and  those  with  the  king  pf 
Navarre  were  now  put  an  end  to.  These  companies  having  been 
brought  up  to  arms,  and  taught  to  live  on  pillage  and  plunder  alone, 
neither  could  nor  would  abstain  from  it.  Their  great  resource  was 
France ;  and  these  companions  called  the  kingdom  of  France  their 
domain.  They. dared  not,  however,  make  any  attempts  on  Aqui- 
taine,  for  the  country  would  not  have  suffered  it ;  besides,  to  say  the 
truth,  the  greater  number  of  their  captains  were  Gascons  and  Eng- 
lish, or  persons  attached  to  the  king  of  England  or  prince  of  Wales. 
Some  lords  of  Brittany  were  among  them,  but  they  were  few  in  num. 
ber.  On  this  account,  many  of  the  inhabitauts  of  France  murmured 
much,  and  complained  secretly  of  the  king  of  England  and  the 
prince,  that  they  did  not  act  well  toward  the  king  of  France  in  not 
assisting  him  to  drive  these  bad  people  out  of  the  realm.  They  • 
were  better  pleased  to  see  them  with  their  neighbors  than  among 
themselves.  The  wisest  of  the  kingdom  declared,  that  if  something 
were  not  speedily  done  in  this  business,  either  by  fighting  or  getting 
rid  of  them  out  of  the  country,  by  a  handsome  present  in  money, 
they  would  destroy  the  noble  kingdom  of  France. 

There  was  at  the  time  a  king  in  Hungary  who  was  desirous  of 
having  their  assistance,  and  would  have  given  them  full  employment 
against  the  Turks,  with  whom  he  was  at  war,  for  they  had  done  him 
much  mischief.  He  wrote,  therefore,  to  pope  Urban  V.  (who  was 
then  at  Avignon,  and  who  would  gladly  have  seen  France  delivered 
from  these  companies,)  and  also  to  the  king  of  France  and  to  the 
prince  of  Wales.  He  wished  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  their  lead 
ers,  and  offered  large  sums  of  money  to  them  and  a  free  passage  ; 
but  they  would  not  listen  to  it,  saying,  that  they  would  not  go  so  far 
to  make  war.  It  was  told  them  by  their  oldest  captains,  who  were 
well  acquainted  with  the  country  of  Hungary,  that  there  were  such 
narrow  passes,  if  they  should  in  any  combat  be  engaged  in  them,  they 
would  never  be  able  to  get  out,  but  must  infallibly  be  cut  off.  This 
report  frightened  them  so  much,  that  they  had  not  any  desire  to  go 
thither.  When  pope  Urban  and  the  king  of  France  found  these 
wicked  people  were  not  likely  to  come  into  their  plan,  and  would 
not  quit  the  kingdom,  but,  on  the  contrary,  multiplied  daily,  they 
thought  upon  another  method  to  free  the  country  from  them. 

There  was  in  these  times  a  king  of  Castillo,  of  the  name  of  Don 
Pedro.t  whose  mind,  full  of  strange  opinions,  was  very  rebellious 
and  refractory  to  all  the  regulations  and  commands  of  the  church  : 
he  wanted  to  subdue  his  Christian  neighbors,  more  especially  the 
king  of  Arragon,  of  the  name  of  Peter,}  who  was  a  good  Catholic  : 
he  had  even  taken  from  him  part  of  his  possessions,  and  was  pre. 
paring  to  seize  the  remainder. 

This  king,  Don  Pedro  of  Castille,  had  three  bastard  brothers,  chil. 
dren  of  the  good  Alphonso  his  father  and  a  lady  called  la  Rich'e  Done.^ 
The  eldest  was  named  don  Henry  ;•  the  second,  don  Telle ;  the 
third,  don  Sancho.||  Don  Pedro  hated  them  mortally ;  and,  could 
he  have  laid  hands  on  them,  he  would  have  had  them  beheaded. 
Thoy  had  been,  however,  much  loved  by  their  father,  who  in  his 
lifetime  had  given  to  Henry,  the  eldest,  the  county  of  Trastainare ; 
but  the  king,  don  Pedro  his  brother,  had  taken  it  from  him  by  force, 
and  every  day  was  harassiag  him.  This  bastard  Henry  was  a  veiy 
valiant  and  worthy  knight :  he  had  been  a  long  time  in  France, 
where  he  followed  the  profession  of  arms,  and  had  served  under  tlie 
king  of  France,ir  whom  he  loved  much. 

The  king  don  Pedro,  as  common  report  told  the  story,  had  by  dif. 
ferent  means  caused  the  death  of  their  mother,  which,  as  was  natural, 
gave  them  great  displeasure.  He  had  banished  and  murdered  many 
of  the  greatest  barons  of  the  realm  of  Castille.  He  was  withal  so 
cruel,  and  of  such  a  horrid  disposition,  that  all  men  feared,  suspected 
and  hated  him,  but  dared  not  show  it.  He  had  also  caused  the 
death  of  a  very  good  and  virtuous  lady,  whom  he  had  married,  the 
lady  Blanche,  daughter  of  duke  Peter  de  Bourbon,  and  cousin-ger- 
raan  to  the  queen  of  France  and  to  the  countess  of  Savoy.  All  her 
relations,  who  are  of  the  noblest  blood  in  the  world,  were  most  ex- 
ceedingly irritated  by  the  manner  of  her  death.**  There  was  also  a 
report  current  among  the  people,  that  king  Peter  had  even  formed 
an  alliance  with  the  kings  of  Benamarine,tt  Granada  and  Treme- 

•  This  period— 1366.  t  Don  Pedro— the  fourth,  surnamed  the  cruel. 

{  Petei^the  fourth,  surnamed  the  Ceremonious. 

§  La  Richa  Donna-^Eljanora  de  Guzman.  „,„,.,         .   , 

II  Sancho.  In  I'Art  de  vdrifier  les  Dates,  the  second  son  II  called  Fredenck,  and  Uie 
third  D.  Telle.    Frederick  was  murdered  by  Don  Pedro,  1358. 

H  Kin-  of  France— John.    Don  Henry  was  at  the  battle  of  Poitiers. 

•»  She  w.is  poisoned,  by  Don  Pedro's  orders,  in  the  castle  of  Medina  Sidonia,  whert 
he  had  coniined  ber.-Clwisv.    Hist.  Charla  r.    Others  say,  smothered  between  two 

™tr  Ben'amarine.  Aben  Jacob,  king  of  Fez,  rent  his  son  Abomelique  to  take  possession 
of  lands  given  him  by  the  king  of  Granada,  as  a  barrier  against  Alphonso  XI.  He 
landed  witl.  his  fleet  at  Algeziras  1331,  with  a  number  of  Benaraarine  Moors,  and 
tbrmed  a  new  kingdom  in  Spain,  styhng  hunislf  Ung  of  Algeiuas  and  EondlL-Bll 
ion's  Hut.  Peter  the  Onal,  vol.  L  (».  14. 
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9Bn,*  who  were  enemies  to  God,  and  infidels.  Many  were  uneasy 
at  wrongs  he  might  do  to  his  c'ountry,  and  lest  he  should  violate  the 
churches :  for  he  had  seized  their  revenues,  and  detained  the  priests 
of  holy  church  in  prison,  where  he  vexed  them  with  all  sorts  of 
tyranny. 

Great  complaints  of  these  proceedings  were  sent  daily  to  the  pope, 
entreating  him  to  put  a  stop  to  them.  Pope  Urban  received  and 
attended  to  these  complaints.  He  sent  embassadors  to  the  king, 
don  Pedro,  ordering  and  enjoining  him  to  come  forthwith  in  person 
to  the  court  of  Rome,  to  purge  and  clear  himself  from  all  the  vil- 
lainous actions  he  was  charged  with. 

Don  Pedro,  proud  and  presumptuous  as  he  was,  not  only  refused 
to  obey  the  mandate,  but  even  received  with  insults  the  embassa- 
dors from  the  holy  fatiier,  for  which  he  fell  grievously  under  his  indig- 
nation.  Tliis  wicked  king  still  persevered  in  his  sin.  It  was  then 
considered  how  or  by  what  means  he  could  be  corrected  ;  and  it  was 
determined  that  he  was  no  longer  worthy  to  bear  the  title  of  king, 
nor  to  possess  a  kingdom.  He  was  therefore  publicly  excommuni- 
cated, in  full  consistory,  held  in  the  apartments  of  the  pope,  at  Avig- 
non, and  declared  to  be  a  heretic  and  infidel.  They  thought  they 
should  be  able  to  punish  iiim  by  means  of  the  free  companies  who 
were  in  France.  They  requested  the  king  of  Arragon,  who  hated 
very  much  this  Don  Pedro,  and  Henry  the  bastard  of  Spain,  to  come 
immediately  to  Avignon.  The  holy  father  then  legitimated  the  birth 
of  Henry  tiie  bastard,  so  that  he  might  be  in  a  condition  to  obtain 
the  kingdom  from  Don  Pedro,  who  had  been  cursed  and  condemned 
by  the  sentence  of  the  pope. 

The  king  of  Arragon  ofifered  a  free  passage  through  his  kingdom, 
with  a  supply  of  men-at-arms,  and  all  sorts  of  provision  and  aid,  to 
whoever  should  enter  Gastille,  and  attack  don  Pedro  to  deprive  him 
of  ids  throne.  The  king  of  France  was  much  pleased  with  this  intel- 
ligence, and  took  great  pains  that  sir  Bertrand  du  Guesclin,  whom 
sir  John  Chandos  held  as  his  prisoner,  should  be  ransomed.  This 
was  fixed  at  one  hundred  thousand  franos.t  The  king  of  France 
paid  one  part,  the  pope  and  Henry  the  bastard  the  other.  Soon  after 
his  liberty  was  obtained,  they  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  chiefs  of 
those  companies,  promising  them  great  advantages  if  they  would  go 
into  Castille.  They  readily  assented  to  the  proposal  by  means  of  i 
large  sum  of  money,  which  was  divided  among  thenr. 

The  prince  of  Wales  was  informed  of  this  intended  expedition,  as 
well  as  his  knights  and  squires,  but  particularly  sir  John  Chandos, 
who  was  solicited  to  be  one  of  tile  leaders  of  it,  in  conjunction  with 
sir  Bertrand  du  GuescUn.  He  excused  himself,  and  said  he  could 
not  go.  This,  however,  did  not  put  a  stop  to  it :  many  knights  who 
were  attached  to  the  prince,  among  whom  were  sir  Eustace  d'Am. 
breticourt,  sir  Hugh  Calverly,  sir  Walter  Huet,  sir  Matthew  Gournay, 
sir  Perducas  d'Albret,  and  several  others,  were  of  the  party.  The 
lord  John  de  Bourbon,  earl  of  March,  took  the  chief  command,  in 
order  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  cousin  the  queen  of  Spain  :  but  he 
was  under  the  advice  and  cop'rol  of  sir  Bertrand  du  Guesclin,  as  he 
was  at  that  time  a  very  young  knight. 

In  this  expedition  were  also  the  lord  of  Beaujeu,  whose  name  was 
Anthony,  and  many  worthy  knights  :  such  as  lord  Arnold  d'Andre- 
glien,  marshal  of  France,  the  lords  Begue  de  Villaines,  d'Antoin  in 
Hainault,  de  Brisnel,  John  de  Neufville,t  Guimars  de  Bailheul,  John 
de  Bergutes,  the  German  lord  de  St.  Venant,  and  others  whom  I 
'.annot  name.  All  these  men-at-arms  assembled  together  in  order  to 
begin  their  march  at  Montpellier  in  Languedoc. 

These  men-at-arms  might  be  about  thirty  thousand.  They  all 
passed  through  Narbonne,  in  their  march  to  Perpignan,  in  order  to 
enter  Arragon  by  that  town.^  All  the  leaders  of  these  companies 
were  there  :  the  lords  Robert  Briquet,  John  Carsneille,  Nandon  de 
Bagerant,  La  Nuit,  le  petit  Meschin,  le  bourg  Camus,  le  bourg  de 
I'Esparre,  Battiller,  Espiote,  Aymemon  J'Ortige,  Parrot  de  Savoye, 
and  numbers  more:  all  of  oi'.e  inii  '  1  accord,  to  dethrone  don 
Pedro  from  his  kingdom  of  ( .asijl.-;  '(.  to  place  there  in  his  room 
the  bastard  Henry,  earl  of  Trastani^.t 

Don  Pedro  had  received  information  that  tnis  army  was  marching 
against  him :  he  collected  his  troops,  in  order  to  meet  them,  and  fight 
boldly  on  their  entering  Castille.     When  they  were  about  to  enter 


*  Treme^en.  By  Moreri,  this  appears  to  have  been  a  town  in  Africa,  dependent  on 
the  kingdom  of  Talensin. 

tThe  abb6  Choisy  says,  it  was  30,000  francs. 

In  a  note  to  the  Memoires  deDu  Guesclin,  it  is  said,  that  *'  it  cost  Du  Guesclin  100,000 
francs  for  his  ransom.  As  he  had  no  ready  money,  the  lords  de  Matignon,  de  lUontbonr- 
cher  and  De  Laval  were  Ills  security  to  the  general,  ('liandos.  Charles  V.  paid  of  it 
40,000  fhlncs,  the  pope  and  Henry  Trastamare,  afterwaids  king  of  Castille,  made  up  the 
remainder. — Mimoires  Historigues. 

In  a  most  curious  history,  called  Lez  Faiz  de  Messire  liertrand  du  Guesclin,  which  t 
eonsider  as  the  editio  princeps  (from  the  style  and  manner  of  printing)  in  the  Hafod 
(library,  no  mention  whatever  is  made  of  a  ransom. 

**Le5  Faiz  duMessine  Bertrand  du  Guesclin,  in  fol.  figures,  ancienne  edition  gothigne, 

"Je  n'ai  yu  ce  livre  nulle  part  ailleurs  que  dans  le  catalogue  du  marechal  d'Estries, 
oiim.  15052.  On  seroit  porte  ^  croire  c'est  le  meme  que  le  manuscrit  de  Menard,  qu'ila 
public  comme  inconnu  jusqu'alors,  ainsi  qu'il  dit  dans  son  avis  au  lecteur." — Extract 
Irum  the  Bibliotheque  Mistorigue  de  Franc&dti  Pere  le  hang. 

In  tlie  Memoires  de  Bertrand,  by  M.  Guyard  de  Berville,  2  vols.  ISmo.  it  is  said  thot 
Charles  V.  paid  part  of  the  100,000  francs  of  the  ransom,  and  that  Bertrand  found  the 
rest  himself. 

J  "  Neufvi|l«."    Sir  John  Neville. 

§  Choisy  '-.ayx,  'Jiat  one  part  embarked  at  Aigues-Mortes  for  Barcelona,  and  that  the 
•UBt  wont  *J/  A^A' 


Arragon,  they  sent  to  him,  in  order  to  cover  and  ma.sk  their  real  in 
tentions,  to  ask  a  free  passage  through  his  country,  and  that  orovisioE 
might  be  supplied  to  some  pUgrims  of  God,  who  had  undertaken, 
through  devotion,  an  expedition  into  the  kingdom  of  Grenada,  tc 
revenge  the  sufierings  of  their  Lord  and  Saviour,  to  destroy  the  infidels, 
and  to  exalt  the  Cross.  Don  Pedro  laughed  at  this  request,  and  sent 
for  answer,  that  he  would  never  attend  to  such  beggarly  crew.  When 
the  men-at-arms  and  companions  heard  this  reply,  they  thought  him 
very  proud  and  presumptuous,  and  made  every  haste  to  do  him  as 
much  mischief  as  they  could. 

They  marched  through  the  kingdom  of  Arragon,  where  eveiy  ac. 
commodaticin  was  prepared  for  them,  and  they  found  all  sorts  of  pro. 
vision  plenty  and  cheap ;  for  the  king  of  Arragon  was  very  joyfu! 
on  their  arrival,  because  this  army  would  soon  reconquer  from  the 
king  of  Castille  the  whole  country  which  he  had  taken  from  him,  and 
kept  by  force.  Whenever  they  won  any  towns,  castles,  cities  oi 
fortresses,  which  don  Pedro  had  seized  from  Arragon,  sir  Bertrand 
and  his  army  gave  them  back  to  the  king  of  Arragon.  who  declared, 
that  from  that  day  forward,  he  would  assist  Henry  the  bastard  against 
don  Pedro.  All  the  men-at-arms  passed  the  great  river*  whicti 
divides  Castille  from  Arragon,  and  entered  Spain. 

News  Was  brought  to  the  king  of  Castille,  that  French,  English, 
Bretons,  Normans,  Picards  and  Burgundians  had  crossed  the  Ebro, 
and  entered  his  kingdom  :  so  that  they  had  reconquered  every  place 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river  that  separates  Castille  from  Arragon, 
which  had  cost  him  so  much  trouble  to  gain.  Upon  hearing  this,  he 
was  in  a  great  rage,  and  said  things  should  not  go  on  thus.  He  issued 
a  special  ordinance  throughout  his  kingdom,  ordering  all  those  to  whom 
it  was  addressed  to  meet  him  without  delay,  as  he  was  determined  tc 
combat  these  men-at-arms,  who  had  entered  the  kingdom  of  Castille 

Too  few  obeyed  his  mandate ;  for,  when  he  thought  to  have  as. 
sembled  a  large  force,  scarcely  any  came  to  the  rendezvous.  All 
the  barons  and  knights  of  Spain  fell  oflf  from  him,  in  favor  of  his 
brother  the  battard.  This  event  forced  him  to  fly,  or  he  would  have 
been  taken ;  and  so  much  was  he  hated  by  his  subjects  and  enemies, 
that  not  one  remained  with  him,  save  one  loyal  knight  called  Ferdi. 
nand  de  Castro.t  He  was  determined  never  to  quit  don  Pedro, 
whatever  iU-fortune  might  happen  to  him.  The  king  of  Castille  went 
to  Seville,  the  handsomest  city  in  Spain  ;  but,  not  thinking  himsel/ 
in  security  there,  he  ordered  all  his  treasures  and  other  things  to  be 
packed  up  in  large  coffers,  which  he  embarked  on  board  of  ships,  ■ 
leaving  Seville  with  his  wife,  his  children,  and  Ferdinand  de  Castro 
Don  Pedro  arrived  that  same  eveningt  (like  a  knight  that  had  been 
beaten  and  discomfited)  at  a  town  called  Corunna,  in  Galicia,  where 
there  was  a  very  strong  cattle.  He  immediately  flung  himself  into 
it,  with  his  wife  and  children ;  that  is  to  say,  two  young  damsels, 
called  Constance§  and  Isabella, ||  None  of  his  courtiers  followed 
him,  nor  had  he  any  of  his  council  with  him  except  the  above-named 
Ferdinand  de  Castro. 

We  will  now  return  to  his  brother,  Henry  the  bastard,  and  relate^ 
how  he  persevered  in  his  designs.  I  have  before  said,  that  don  Pedrr. 
was  much  hated  by  all  his  subjects,  for  the  great  and  numberless  acts 
of  injustice  he  had  committed,  and  for  the  various  murders  by  which 
he  had  cut  off  so  many  of  the  nobility,  some  of  them  even  by  his  own 
hands ;  so  that,  as  soon  as  they  knew  his  brother  the  bastard  had 
entered  Castille  with  a  powerful  army,  they  all  joined  him,  acknow 
lodged  him  for  their  lord ;  and,  having  increased  his  army,  caused 
all  the  cities,  towns,  and  castles  to  open  their  gates  to  him,  and  the 
inhabitants  to  do  him  homage.  The  Spaniards  shouted  with  one 
voice,  "  Long  live  king  Henry !  down  with  don  Pedro,  who  has 
treated  us  so  cruelly  and  wickedly."  Thus  they  conducted  Heni7 
throughout  the  kingdom  of  Castille  ;  that  is  to  sly,  tne  lord  Gome? 
Garilz,ir  the  grand  master  of  the  order  of  Calatrava,**  and  the  master 

*The  Ebro — probably  at  Alfuro  or  Calahorra, 

t "  Ferdinand  de  Castro."  In  the  history  of  Spain  by  Ferraru.s,  don  Pedro  puhlicb 
marries  the  daughter  of  a  dou  Pedro  Fernandez  de  Castro,  widow  of  dim  Diego  de  Haro 
during  the  life  of  his  wife,  Blanche  de  Bourbon,  and  of  Maria  di  Padilla,  in  the  yeai- 
1354;  whether  the  daughter  of  this  knight  who  accompanied  him  in  his  flight,  I  know 
not, 

X  Don  Pedro  retired  first  to  Portugal,  where  he  offered  his  daughter  Beatrice  to  tiie 
infant  of  Portugal,  in  marriage,  with  a  large  portion  of  money  he  had  brought  with  him. 
This  proposal  was  reacted,  for  fear  of  embroiling  lire  two  kingdoms.  He  retreated  tii 
different  castles,  the  governors  of  whicli  refused  to  admit  him,  and  stopped  at  the  castle 
of  MontAry  in  Galicia;  from  thence  he  went  to  San  Jago,  and  murdered  the  archbishop, 
and  thence  to  Corunna,  where  finding  twenty-two  vessels,  lie  embarked  for  Bayonne. 
Don  Ferdinand  de  Castro  did  not  accompany  him,  but  remained  to  support  his  interest 
in  Biscay. 

He  could  not  at  that  time  have  any  wife ;  fof  he  had  murdered  Blanche  de  Bourbon, 
and  Maria  di  Padilla  died  before  this.  He  indeed  owned  his  marriage  with  Maria  very 
solemnly,  but  was  nut  believed. 

Dun  Pedro  had  entered  into  an  aUiance  witlitiie  king  of  England  and  prince  of  Wales 
as  eariy  as  1363,  for  fear  of  the  vengeance  of  France,  for  the  murder  of  queen  Blanche 

For  more  particuliirs,  see  Ferraras's  Hist,  of  Spain,  Dillon,  &c. 

§  Ctmstance  married  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  who  claimed  the  kingdom  of 
Castille  after  don  Pedro^s  death. 

■  tl  Isabella— fitst  wife  of  Edmund,  duke  of  York,  married  [372,  mu^h  lamented  for  her 
youthful  wantonness,  died  1392. —Anderson's  i^  Qcii, 

11  •' Gomez  Garilz."  Denys  Sauvage  cannot  make  out  who  this  is;  noris  theaccouni 
correct,  according  to  other  historians.  Many  of  the  king's  friends  remained  steady  t(- 
him,  as  did  the  bulk  of  his  army.  Don  Garcia  Alvarez  de  Toledo,  master  of  the  knighti 
of  St.  James,  who  commanded  at  Logrono ;  Garcia  de  Padilla,  governor  of  Agreda 
Fernando  de  Toledo,  brother  to  the  master  of  St.  James ;  and  Boccanegra,  admiral  >Jt 
Castille,  were  among  the  number. — Sillon. 

**  '•  Master  of  Calatrava."  Martin  Lopez  de  Cordova,  master  of  Calatrava,  fe( 
lowed  don  Pedro's  fortunes,  and  went  with  him  from  Seville  to  Pottusal. — ^DlLUtlf. 
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af  the  order  of  St.  James,  making  all  the  people  obey  him.  They 
crowned  him  the  king  in  the  city  of  Burgos,  where  all  the  prelates, 
oarls,  barons,  and  knights  paid  him  their  homage,  and  swore  thoy 
would  serve  and  obey  him  as  their  king  for  evermore,  and  if  there 
should  be  occasion,  would  sacrifice  their  lives  for  him.  King  Henry 
then  passed  from  city  to  city,  all  the  inhabitants  of  which  treated 
him  as  their  king. 

Henry  made  large  presents  and  gifts  to  .the  foreign  knights  who 
had  put  him  in  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Castille.  They  were 
so  magnificent  that  he  was  considered  as  a  most  generous  and  boun. 
riful  lord :  the  Normans,  French  and  Bretons,  who  had  been  par- 
takers of  his  bounty,  said  he  was  deserving  of  a  large  fortune,  and 
that  he  ought  to  reign  with  great  prosperity.  Thus  the  bastard  of 
Spain  found  himself  master  of  Castille.  He  created  his  two  brothers, 
don  Tello  and  don  Frederick,  earls,  and  gave  them  large  estates, 
with  other  revenues.  He  continued  king  of  Castille,  Galicia,  Seville, 
'  Toledo  and  Leon,  until  the  forces  of  the  prince  of  Wales  deprived 
nim  of  them,  replacing  the  king,  don  Pedro,  in  possession  of  these 
realms,  as  you  will  find  related  in  the  following  history. 

When  king  Henry  saw  himself  thus  situated,  and  the  business 
completed,  so  that  all  obeyed  him,  both  nobles  and  serfs,  as  their 
king  and  lord ;  that  there  was  not  an  appearance  of  opposition  to 
his  crown ;  he  Imagined  it  would  add  lus^e  to  his  name,  if  he  made 
an  irruption  into  the  kingdom  of  Granada  with  those  free  companies 
that  had  come  from  France,  as  a  means  of  giving  them  employment. 
He  mentioned  it  therefore  to  several  of  the  knights  who  were  about 
him,  when  they  consented  to  it.  He  retained  constantly  near  his  person 
those  knights  who  were  attached  to  the  prince  of  Wales ;  namely,  sir 
Eustace  d'Ambreticourt,  sir  Hugh  Calverly  and  others,  shovring  them 
the  most  marked  attentions  and  kindness,  in  expectation  of  being 
aided  by  them  in  his  intended  expedition  to  Granada,  which  he  was 
desirous  of  undertaking. 

Soon  after  his  coronation,  the  greater  number  of  French  knights 
took  their  leave  and  departed.  On  their  going  away,  he  made  them 
very  rich  presents.  The  earl  de  la  Marche,  sir  Arnold  d'Andreghen, 
the  lord  de  Beaujeu  and  many  more  returned  to  their  own  country. 
However,  sir  Bertrand  du  Guesclin,  sir  Olivier  de  Mauny  and  the 
Bretons,  as  well  as  the  free  companies,  remained  in  Castille  until 
other  news  arrived.  Sir  Bertrand  du  Guesclin  was  made  constable 
,of  Castille  by  Henry,  with  the  assent  of  all  the  barona  of  the  realm. 
We  will  now  return  to  don  Pedro. 


CHAPTER    CCXXXI 

IIKO  DON  PEDKO  SENDS  TO  EMTREAT  THE  PRIMCE  OF  WALES'S  ASSIST- 
ANCE AOAINST  HIS  BROTHER,  HENRY  THE  BASTARD.  HE  RETIRES  INTO 
OUIENNE,  WHERE   HE    IS    WELL   RECEIVED   BT   THE   PRIMCE. 

You  have  heard  how  don  Pedro  had  cast  himself  into  the  castle 
of  Corunna  near  the  sea,  with  only  his  wife,  his  two  daughters,  and 
don  Fernando  de  Castro ;  while  in  the  mean  time,  his  brother,  the 
bastard,  through  the  assistance  of  the  men-at-arms,  whom  he  had 
drawn  from  France,  was  conquering  Castille,  to  whom-  the  whole 
country  had  surrendered.  All  this  much  alarmed  him  ;  and  he  did 
not  think  himsfelf  in  perfect  safety  in  the  castle  of  Coranna ;  for  he 
had  a  great  dread  of  his  brother  the  bastard,  and  well  knew  that,  if 
he  were  informed  where  he  was,  he  would  come  and  seek  him  with 
his  forces,  to  besiege  him  in  the  castle.  He  would  not  wait  this  dan- 
j;er,  but  embarked  on  board  a  vessel,  with  his  wife,  his  daughters, 
don  Fernando  de  Castro,  and  whatever  he  had  amassed  of  money 
and  jewels,  and  put  to  sea  in  the  night.  The  wind,  however,  was 
so  contrary,  that  they  could  not  clear  the  coast,  but  were  obliged  to 
return,  and  again  to  enter  the  castle  of  Corunna.  Don  Pedro  then 
demanded  from  his  knight,  don  Fernando  de  Castro,  complaining  of 
his  evil  fortune,  which  was  so  much  against  him,  what  was  best  to 
be  done.  "  My  lord,"  repUed  the  knight,  "  before  you  leave  this 
lilace,  I  think  it  would  be  proper  that  you  send  some  person  to  your 
cousin,  the-  prince  of  Wales,  to  know  if  he  will  receive  you,  and  to 
untl-eat  of  him,  for  God's  sake,  that  he  would  attend  to  your  distress. 
He  is  in  a  manner  bound  to  it,  from  the  strong  connection  that  has 
subsisted  between  the  king,  his  father,  and  yours  in  former  times. 
The  prince  of  Wales  is  of  such  a  noble  and  gallant  disposition  that, 
when  he  shall  be  informed  of  your  misfortunes,  he  will  certainly  take 
compassion  on  you ;  and,  if  he  should  determine  to  replace  you  on 
)-our  throne,  there  is  no  one,  sir,  that  could  oppose  him,  so  much  is 
lie  redoubted  by  all  the  worid,  and  beloved  by  soldiers.  You  are 
now  safe  where  you  are  ;  for  this  fortress  will  hold  you  out  until 
some  intelligence  shall  be  brought  you  from  Aquitaine." 

Don  Pedro  immediately  assented  to  this :  a  letter,  in  a  most  lament- 
able and  piteous  strain,  was  written  :  and  a  knight,  with  two  squires, 
having  been  instructed  to  undertake  this  employ,  cheerfully  accepted 
it,  directly  put  to  sea,  and  made  sail  for  Bayonne,  a  city  dependent 
on- the  king  of  England,  where  they  safely  arrived.  They  made 
inquiries  after  the  prince,  and  learnt  that  at  that  time  he  was  at  iior- 
deaux.  Upon  this,  they  rode  to  Bordeaux,  and  took  up  then-  quar- 
tera  at  an  inn.  Soon  afterwards  they  made  for  the  monastery  ot  bt. 
Andrew,  where  the  prince  resided. 

The  kniffht  and  squires  who  had  come  from  Spam  informed  ttie 
Hj^  "     ■         '  embassadors 


from  don  Pedro,  of  Castille.  The  prince,  when  informed  of  it,  wished 
to  see  them;  and  to  know  what  business  had  brought  them.  They 
were,  upon  this,  introduced,  and  having  cast  themselves  on  theii 
knees,  saluted  him  according  to  their  custom,  recommending  the 
king  their  lord  to  him,  as  they  presented  him  his  letter.  The  prince 
made  them  rise  :  having  taken  the  letter,  he  opened  it,  and  after- 
wards read  it  more  at  his  leisiire.  He  found  that  don  Pedro  had 
written  a  most  melancholy  account  of  himself,  infosning  him  of  his 
hardships  and  distress,  and  in  what  manner  his  brother  the  bastard, 
by  means  of  the  great  alliances  he  had  made,  first,  with  the  pope, 
then  with  the  kings  of  France  and  Arragon,  and  the  free  companies, 
had  driven  him  out  of  his  inheritance,  the  kingdom  of  Castille.  In 
that  letter,  he  entreated  the  prince,  for  the  love  of  God,  and  for  pity's 
sake,  that  he  would  attend  to  his  situation,  and  find  some  remedy  to 
it ;  for  it  was  not  a  Christian-like  act,  that  a  bastard,  through  force, 
should  disinherit  a  legitimate  son,  and  seize  his  possessions. 

The  prince,  who  was  a  valiant  and  wise  knight,  having  folded  up 
the  letter  in  his  hands,  said  to  the  embassadors,  who  had  remained 
in  his  presence,  "  You  are  welcome  to  us  from  our  cousin  the  king 
of  Castille :  you  will  stay  here  in  our  court,  and  will  not  return  with, 
out  an  answer."  The  knights  of  the  prince  were  already  prepared  ; 
for  they  well  knew  what  was  proper  to  be  done,  and  took  with  them- 
the  Spanish  knight  and  his  two  squires  to  entertain  them  hand- 
somely. The  prince  had  remained  in  his  apartment,  thinking  much 
on  the  contents  of  the  letter  from  the  king  of  Castille.  He  imme- 
diately sent  for  sir  John  Chandos,  and  sir  WiUiam  Felton,  the  cliiefs 
of  his  council :  one  was  high  steward  of  Aquitaine,  and  the  othei 
constable. 

When  they  were  come,  he  said,  smiling,  "  My  lords,  here  is  great 
news  from  Spain.  The  king,  don  Pedro  our  cousin,  complains  griev. 
ously  of  Henry  his  bastard  brother,  who  has  seized  his  kingdom,  and 
driven  him  out  of  it,  as  perhaps  you  may  have  heard  related  by  those 
who  are  come  hither.  He  entreats  of  us  help  and  assistance,  as  his  letter 
will  more  fully  explain  to  you."  The  prince  then  again  read  it  over, 
word  for  word,  to  the  knights,  who  lent  a  willing  ear.  When  he  had 
read  it,  he  said,  "  You,  sir  John,  and  you,  sir  William,  who  are  my 
principal  counsellors,  and  in  whom  I  have  the  greatest  confidence 
and  trust ;  tell  me,  I  beg  of  you,  what  will  be  most  advisable  for  us 
to  do  in  tins  business."  The  two  knights  looked  at  each  other,  but 
uttered  not  a  word.  The  prince  again  appealed,  to  them,  and  said, 
"  Speak  boldly,  whatever  be  your  opinion."  The  prince  was  then 
idvised  by  these  two  knights,  as  I  have  heard  it  told  afterwards,  to 
send  a  body  of  men-at-arms  to  king  don  Pedro,  as  far  as  Corunna, 
where  he  was,  and  whence  he  had  dated  his  letter ;  to  conduct  him 
to  Boraeaux,  in  order  more  fully  to  learn  what  were  his  wants  and 
intentions :  that  then  they  should  be  better  informed  from  his  conver. 
eation  how  they  were  to  act. 

This  answer  pleased  the  prince.  Sir  William  Felton  was  ordered 
to  take  the  command  of  the  expedition;  and  the  prince  asked  sir 
Richard  Pontchardon,  sir  N61e  Loring,  sir  Simon  Burley*  and  sir 
William  Trousseaux  to  accompany  it  into  Galicia,  to  escort  from  Co. 
runna  the  king  don  Pedro,  and  the  remnant  of  his  army.  The 
armament  for  this  expedition  was  to  consist  of  twelve  vessels,  which 
were  to  be  filled  with  archers  and  men-at-arms.  The  above-named 
knights  made  proper  purveyances  .for  the  occasion,  and  set  out  from 
Bordeaux  accompanied  by  the  embassadors  from  don  Pedro.  They 
continued  their  journey  to  Bayonne,  where  they  remained  three  or 
four  days,  waiting  for  a  favorable  wind,  and  to  load  the  ships.  On 
the  6th -day,  as  they  were  on  the  point  of  sailing,  don  Pedro,  king  of 
Castille,  arrived  there.  He  had  left  Corunna  in  great  suspense,  being 
afraid  to  stay  there  longer,  and  had  brought  vrith  him  a  few  ot  hia 
people,  and  as  much  of  his  treasures  as  he  could  carry  away. 

This  was  great  news  for  the  English.  Sir  William  Felton  and  the 
other  knights  waited  on  him,  on  his  landing,  and  received  him  hand, 
somely.  They  informed  him,  that  they  had  prepared  themselves,  and 
were  on  the  point  of  sailing  to  Corrunna,  or  farther,  had  it  been  ne. 
cessary,  to  seek  for  him,  by  orders  from  the  prince  their  lord.  Don 
Pedro  heard  this  with  great  joy,  and  returned  his  wai-mest  thanks  to 
the  prince,  as  well  as  to  the  knights  then  present.  Sir  William  Fel 
ton  immediately  sent  the  prince  information  of  the  arrival  of  the  king 
of  Castille  at  Bayonne,  who  was  much  pleased  thereat.  These  knights 
did  noi  make  any  long  stay  at  Bayorme,  but,  taking  the  king  with 
them,  made  for  the  city  of  Bordeaux,  where  they  safely  arjved. 

The  prince,  who  was  anxious  to  see  his  cousin  the  king,  don  Pedro, 
and  also  to  do  him  the  more  honor,  rode  out  of  Bordeaux,  attended 
by  his  knights  and  squires,  to  meet  him.  When  they  met  he  saluted 
him  vei-y  respectfully,  and  paid  him  every  attention  by  speech  and 
action ;  for  he  knew  perfectly  well  how  so  to  do :  no  prince  of  his 
time  understood  so  well  the  practice  of  good  breeding.  After  tlieii 
meeting,  when  they  had  refreshed  themselves  as  was  becoming  them 
to  do;  they  rode  toward  Bordeaux.  The  prince  placed  don  Pedro  on 
his  right  hand,  and  would  not  suffer  it  to  be  otherwise.  During  their 
return,  don  Pedro  told  the  prince  his  distresses,  and  in  what  niannei 
his  brother  the  bastard  had  driven  him  out  of  tlie  kingdom  of  CastiLe 
He  complained  bitterly  of  the  disloyalty  of  his  subjects  ;  for  all  had 
deserted  him  except  one  knight,  don  Fernando  de  Castro,  then  with 
liim,  and  whom  he  pointed  out  to  the  prince.  The  prince  comforted 
him  by  a  most  courteous  and  discreet  answer :  he  begged  of  him  nol 


*  Sir  SimoD  Burley— knisht  of  the  Gaiter  &c.— betieaded  in  the  laisn  of  Eichafti  U 
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to  be  too  much  cast  down  ;  for,  if  he  had  lost  everything,  it  was  fully 
m  the  power  of  God  to  give  him  back  what  he  had  lost,  and  more,  as 
well  as  vengeance  upon  his  enemies. 

Conversing  on  this  subject,  as  well  as  on  other  topics,  they  rode  on 
to  Bordeaux,  and  dismounted  at  the  monastery  of  St.  Andrew,  the 
residence  of  the  prince  and  princess.  The  king,  don  Pedro,  was 
conducted  to  an  apartment  wjiich  had  been  prepared  for  him.  When 
he  had  dressed  himself  suitably  to  his~rank,  he  waited  on  the  princess 
and  the  ladies,  who  all  received  him  very  politely.  I  could  enlarge 
much  on  the  feasts  and  entertainments  which  were  made  :  but  I  will 
briefly  pass  them  over,  and  relate  to  you  how  don  Pedro  conducted 
himself  toward  his  cousin  the  piince  of  Wales,  whom  he  found  cour. 
teous  and  affable,  and  willing  to  attend  to  his  request  of  aid,  notwith- 
standing some  of  his  council  had  given  him  the  advice  I  will  now 
mention. 

Before  the  arrival  of  don  Pedro  at  Bordeaux,  some  lords,  as  well 
English  as  Gascons,  who  had  much  wisdom  and  forethought,  were 
of  the  prince's  council,  and  by  inclination  as  well  js  duty,  thought 
themselves  bound  to  give  him  loyal  advice,  spoke  to  the  prince  in 
words  like  the  following :  "  My  lord,  you  have  often  heard  the  old 
proverb  of  '  All  covet,  all  lose.'*  True  it  is,  that  you  are  one  of  the 
princes  of  this  world  the  most  enlightened,  esteemed,  and  honored, 
in  possession  of  large  domains  and  a  handsome  principality  on  this 
-  side  of  the  sea,  and  are,  thank  God,  at  peace  with  every  one.  It  is 
also  well  known,  that  no  king,  far  or  near,  at  this  present  moment 
dares  anger  you  ;  such  reputation  have  you  in  chivalry  for  valor  and 
good  fortune.  You  ought,  therefore,  in  reason,  to  be  contented  with 
what  you  have  got,  and  not  seek  for  enemies.  We  must  add,  like, 
wise,  that  this  don  Pedro,  king  of  Castille,  who  at  present  is  driven 
out  of  his  realm,  is  a  man  of  great  pride,  very  cruel,  and  full  of  bad 
(liepositions.  The  kingdom  of  Castille  has  suffered  many  grievances 
at  his  hands  :  many  valiant  men  have  been  beheaded  and  murdered, 
without  justice  or  reason  ;  so  that  to  these  wicked  actions,  which  he 
ordered  or  consented  to,  he  owes  the  loss  of  his  kingdom.  In  addition 
to  this,  he  is  an  enemy  to  the  church,  and  excommunicated  by  our 
holy  father.  He  has  been  long  considered  as  a  tyrant,  who,  without 
any  plea  of  justice,  has  always  made  war  upon  his  neighbors ;  such 
as  the  kings  of  Arragon  and  Navarre,  whom  he  was  desirous  to  de- 
throne by  force.  It  is  also  commonly  reported,  and  believed  in  his 
kingdom,  and  even  Jjy  his  own  attendants,  that  he  murdered  the 
young  lady,  liis  wife,  who  was  a  cousin  of  yours,  being  daughter  to 
tlie  duke  of  Bourbon.  Upon  all  these  accounts,  it  behoves  you  to 
pause  and  reflect  before  you  enter  into  any  engagements ;  ^or  what 
he  has  hitherto  suffered  are  the  chastisements  of  God,  who  orders 
these  punishments  as  an  example  to  the  kings  and  princes  of  the 
earth,  thai  they  should  never  commit  such  wickedness." 

With  similar  language  to  this  was  the  prince  also  addressed  by  his 
councils,  on  the  arrival  of  the  king  of  Castille  at  Bordeaux :  but  to 
tlus  loyal  advice  they  received  the  following  answer :  "  My  lords,  I 
take  it  for  granted  and  believe  that  you  give  me  the  best  advice  you 
are  able.  I  must,  however,  inform  you,  that  I  am  perfectly  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  life  and  conduct  of  don  Pedro,  and  well  know  that 
lie  has  committed  faults  without  number,  for  which  at  present  he  suf- 
fers :  but  I  will  tell  you  the  reasons  which  at  this  moment  urge  and 
embolden  me  to  give  him  assistance.  I  do  not  think  it  either  decent 
or  proper  that  a  bastard  should  possess  a  kingdom  as  an  inheritance, 
nor  drive  out  of  his  realm  his  own  brother,  heir  to  the  country  by 
lawful  marriage  ;  and  no  king,  or  king's  son,  ought  ever  to  suffer  it, 
08  being  of  the  greatest  prejudice  to  royalty.  Add  to  this,  tjiat  my 
lord  and  faihei  and  this  don  Pedro  have  for  a  long  time  been  allies, 
much  cormected  together,  by  which  we  crc  bounden  to  aid  and  assist 
iiim,  in  case  he  should  require  it."  These  were  the  reasons  that  in- 
stigated the  prince  to  assist  the  king  of  Castille  in  his  great  distress, 
jud  thus  he  replied  to  his  council.  No  one  could  afterwards  make  the 
smallest  change  in  his  determination,  but  every  day  it  grew  firmer. 

When  don  Pedro  arrived  at  Bordeaux,  he  humbled  himself  to  the 
prince,  offering  him  many  rich  presents,  and  the  promise  of  further 
advantage  ;  for  he  said,  he  would  make  his  eldest  son,  Edward,  king 
of  Galicia,  and  would  divide  among  him  and  his  people  the  great 
riches  he  had  left  in  Castille,  where  it  was  so  well  secured  and  hidden 
that  no  one  could  find  its  situation  except  himself.  The  knights  paid 
a  willing  attoiition  to  these  words ;  for  both  English  and  Gascons  are 
by  nature  of  a  covetous  disposition.  The  prince  was  advised  to 
summon  all  the  barons  of  Aquitaine  to  an  especial  council  at  Bor. 
deaux,  so  that  there  might  be  a  grand  Conference  held ;  when  the 
king  don  Pedro  might  lay  before  him  his  situation,  and  his  means  of 
satisfying  them,  should  the  prince  undertake  to  conduct  him  back  to 
hie  own  country,  and  to  do  all  in  his  power  tu  replace  him  upon  his 
throne  Letters  and  messengers  were  therefore  sent  to  all  parts,  and 
the  lords  summoned  :  first,  the  earl  of  Armagnac,  the  earl  of  Com- 
ininges,  the  lord  d'Albret,  the  earl  of  Carmaing,  the  captal  de  Buch, 
tlu!  lord  de  Tande,  the  viscount  de  Chatillon,  the  lords  de  I'Escut,  de 
Rosem,  de  I'Esparre,  de  Chaumont,  de  Mucident,  de  Courton,  de 
Pincornet,  and  other  barons  of  Gascony  and  Guienne.  The  earl  of 
Foix  was  requested  to  attend ;  but  he  would  not  come,  and  excused 
himself,  having  a:t  the  time  a  disorder  in  one  of  his  legs,  which  pre. 
vented  him  from  mounting  on  horseback :  he  sent, however, hiscoun. 
c:l  in  his  stead. 

*  Hethatlomoaheambrosetli,  houJdetb  tJie  weKelyer.— L:)Rp  Bbrners. 
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THE  FKIXCE  OF  WALES  HOLDS  A  SKAND  CONFEKENCE  AT  BORDEAUI  OK 
THE  AFFAIKS  OF  THE  KINS  OF  CASTILLE.  .  HE  RECEIVES  LETTERS  FKOM 
THR  KINS  OF  ENGLAND,  TO  ASSENT  TO  THE  PROPOSALS  OF  ASSISTIHO 
DON  PEDRO.  HE  MAKES  OVERTURES  TO  THE  KINO  OF  NAVARRE,  FOR  A 
FREE  PASSAGE  THROUGH  HIS  KINGDOM,  TO  ENASLE  HIM  TO  CONDDCI 
DON  PEDRO  BACK  TO  CASTILLE. 

To  this  conference,  which  was  holden  at  Bordeaux,  there  came  all 
the  counts,  viscounts,  barons,  and  men  of  abilities,  in  Saintouge,  Poi. 
tou,  Quercy,  Limousin,  Gascony,  and  Aquitaine.  When  they  were 
all  assembled,  they  formed  a  parliament ;  and,  having  entered  upon 
the  business  of  their  meeting,  they  for  three  days  discussed  the  situ, 
ation  and  future  prospect  of  this  don  Pedro,  king  of  Castille,  who  was 
all  the  time  present,  placing  himself  near  his  Cousin  the  prince,  whc 
spoke  in  his  behalf,  and  gave  the  best  account  he  was  able  of  his 
affairs.  It  was  at  last  resolved,  that  the  prince  should  send  sufBcienI 
embassadors  to  the  king,  his  father,  in  England,  to  know  his  opinion 
on  the  subject:  and  that,  as  soon  as  they  should  have  the  king's 
answer,  they  would  then  assemble,  and  give  the  prince  such  good 
advice  as  reasonably  ought  to  be  satisfactory  to  him. 

The  prince  immediately  named  four  knights ;  the  lord  Delawar, 
sir  N61e  Loring,  sir  John  and  sir  Hely  de  Poramiers ;,  and  ordered 
them  to  set  out  for  England.  This  conference  then  broke  up,  and 
each  returned  to  his  home.  The  king,  don  Pedro,  remained  at  Bor. 
deaux  with  the  prince  and  princess,  who  entertained  him  handsomely, 
and  with  due  honor. 

These  four  knights  began  their  journey,  according  to  their  orders, 
for  England ;  and,  having  embarked  on  board  two  ships,  they  arrived 
safely  at  Southampton,  through  God's  good  will  and  favorable  winds. 
They  remained  there  one  day,  to  refresh  themselves  and  to  disem- 
bark their  horses  and  equipage.  On  the  second  day,  they  mounted 
their  horses,  and  rode  on  to  the  city  of  London,  where  they  inquired 
after  the  king,  and  where  he  was.  They  were  told  he  was  at  Wind, 
sor.  They  set  out  for  that  place,  and  were  very  well  received  by  the 
king  and  queen,  as  much  through  love  for  the  prince  their  son,  as 
because  they  were  lords  and  knights  of  great  renown. 

These  lords  and  knights  gave  their  letters  to  the  king,  who  opened 
tliem  and  had  them  read.  After  having  for  a  short  time  considered 
their  contents,  he  said :  "  My  lords,  you  may  retire :  I  will  send  foi 
some  of  my  barons  and  learned  men  of  my  council :  we  will  tlien 
give  you  our  answer,  that  you  may  return  back  soon."  This  reply 
was  very  pleasing  to  the  embassadors,  who  went  the  next  day  to 
London.  It  was  not  long  before  the  king  of  England  came  to  West 
minster,  where  he  was  met  by  the  greater  part  of  his  council  j  thai 
is  to  say,  his  son  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  the  earl  of  Arundel,  the  earl 
of  Salisbury,  sir  Walter  Manny,  sir  Reginald  Cobhaih,  earl  Percy, 
lord  Neville,  and  many  others.  Among  the  prelates  were  the  bishops 
of  Winchester,  Lincoln,  and  London.  They  deliberated  for  a  long 
time  on  the  letters  from  the  prince,  and  on  the  request  he  had  made 
to  the  king  his  father.  It  appeared  reasonable  to  the  king  and  his 
council,  that  the  prince  should  attempt  to  conduct  back  and  replace 
the  king  of  Spain  on  his  throne  and  in  his  inheritance,  which  was 
unanimously  agreed  on.  Upon  this,  they  drew  up  excellent  answers, 
from  the  king  and  council  of  England,  to  the  prince  and  all  the  barons 
of  Aquitaine.  They  were  carried  back  by  the  same'  persons  who 
had  brought  the  letters,  to  the  city  of  Bordeaux,  where  they  found 
the  prince,  and  ''.lO  nmg  don  Pedro ;  to  each  of  whom  they  gave  other 
letters  which  the  king  of  England  had  sent  by  them. 

Another  conference  was  determined  upon :  and,  a  day  being  fixed 
for  holding  it  in  the  city  of  Bordeaux,  all  those  who  were  summoned 
attended.  The  letters  from  the  king  of  England  were  publicly  read, 
who  clearly  and  decidedly  gave  his  opinion,  that  the  prince  his  son, 
in  the  names  of  God  and  St.  George,  should  undertake  the  restoration 
of  don  Pedro  to  his  heritage,  from  which  he  had  been  driven  unjustly, 
and,  as  it  would  appear,  fraudulently.  In  these  letters,  mention  was 
also  made,  that  the  king  thought  himself  obliged,  from  certain  treaties 
which  had  been  formerly  entered  into  between  him  and  his  cousin 
don  Pedro,  to  grant  him  help  and  succor,  in  case  he  should  be  re 
quired  so  to  do.  He  ordered  all  his  vassals,  and  entreated  his  friends 
to  help  and  assist  the  prince  of  Wales,  by  every  means  in  their  power, 
throughout  this  affair,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  himself  were  pres 
ent.  When  the  barons  of  Aquitaine'had  heard  these  letters  read, 
and  the  commands  and  requests  of  the  king  and  of  the  prince  theii 
lord,  they  cheerfully  made  the  following  answer :  "  Sir,  we  will 
heartily  obey  the  commands  of  the  king  our  sovereign.  It  is  but  just 
that  we  should  be  obedient  both  to  him  and  to  you  :  this  we  will  do, 
and  will  attend  you  and  don  Pedro  upon  this  expedition ;  but  we 
wish  to  know  from  whom  we  are  to  have  our  pay,  as  it  is  not  cus- 
tomary for  men-at-arms  to  leave  their  habitations  to  carry  on  a  war 
in  a  foreign  country  without  receiving  wages." 

The  prince,  on  hearing  this,  turned  toward  don  Pedro,  and  said 
"  Sir  king,  you  hear  what  our  people  say :  it  is  for  you  to  give  thern 
an  answer ;  for  it  behoves  you  so  to  do  who  are  about  to  lead  them 
into  action."  Don  Pedro  made  the  following  reply  to  the  prince : 
"  My  dear  cousin,  as  long  as  my  gold,  my  silver,  and  my  treasure  will 
last,  which  I  have  brought  with  me  from  Spain,  but  which  is  not  so 
great  by  thirty  liraeg  as  what  I  have  left  behind,  I  am  willing  it  should 
be  divided  among  your  people."    Upon  which  the  prince  said  ;  "  My 
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lord,  you  speak  well :  and  for  the  surplus  of  the  debt,  I  will  take  that 
upon  myself  toward  them,  and  will  order  whatever  sums  you  may 
want  to  be  advanced  you  as  a  loan,  until  we  shall  be  arrived  in  Cas- 
tille."  "  By  my  head,"  replied  don  Pedro,  "  you  will  do  me  a  great 
kindness." 

Several  of  the  moat  experienced  among  them,  such  as  the  earl  of 
Armagnac,  the  loid  de  Pommiers,  sir  John  Chandos,  the  captal  de 
Buch,  and  some  others,  having  considered  the  business,  said,  the 
prince  of  Wales  could  not  well  undertake  this  expedition  without 
having  gained  theconaent  and  good- will  of  the  king  of  Navarre ;  for 
he  could  not  enter  Spain  without  traversing  his  kingdom,  and  by  the 
pass  of  Roncevaux.*  This  entrance  tp  Spain  they  were  not  quite 
sure  of  obtaining ;  for  the  king  of  Navarre  had  lately  formed  fresh 
alliances  with  the  bastard  Heiu-y.  It  was  therefore  debated  for  a  long 
time,  in  what  manner  they  could  succeed  in  gaining  this  important 
point.  The  wisest  were  of  opinion,  that  another  meeting  should  be 
appointed,  and  that  it  should  be  held  in  the  city  of  Bayonne ;  and 
iliat  the  prince,  when  there,  should  send  able  embassadoi's  to  the  king 
i}l  Navarre,  to  entreat  he  would  come  to  this  conference  at  Bayonne. 
This  resolution  was  adopted ;  and  the  conference  broke  up;  They 
had  all  a  wish  to  attend  tiie  meeting  at  Bayonne,  and  a  day  was  fixed 
for  holding  it. 

During  this  interval,  the  prince  sent  sir  John  Chandos  and  sir 
William  Felton  to  the  king  of  Navarre,  who  was  at  that  time  in  the 
city  of  Pampeluna.  These  two  knights,  having  wisdom  and  elo. 
quence,  exerted  themselves  so  effectually  with  the  king  of  Navarre, 
that  he  agreed  to  their  request,  and  gave  it  under  his  seal  that  he 
would  attend  the  conference  at  Bayonne.  Upon  which  they  returned 
to  the  prince,  and  related  to  him  what  they  had  done.  On  the  ap. 
pointed  day  for  this  meeting  in  the  city  of  Bayonne,  the  king  of  Spain, 
the  prince,  the  earl  of  Armagnac,  the  lord  d'Albret,  and  all  the  barons 
of  Gascony,  Poitou,  Quercy,  "Rouergue,  Saintonge,  and  Limousin 
came  tliither.  The  king  of  Navarre  was  also  there ;  to  whom  the 
king  of  Spain  and  the  prince  paid  every  attention,  thinking  they 
should  not  lose  by  it. 

This  conference  in  the  city  of  Bayonne  was  long.  It  lasted  five 
days.  The  prince  and  iiis  council  had  many  difiiculties  before  they 
could  get  the  king  of  Navarre  to  consent  to  their  wishes ;  for  it  was 
not  easy  to  make  anything  of  him  whenever  he  found  that  his  servjces 
were  wanted.  However,  from  the  great  influence  which  the  prince 
had  ov(!r  him,  he  brought  him  at  last  to  swear,  promise  and  seal  a. 
treaty  of  peace,  alliance,  and  confederation  with  don  Pedro.  The 
king  of  Castille  entered  into  certain  engagements  with  the  king  of 
Navarre,  wliich  had  been  proposed  to  him  by  the  prince  of  Wales. 
These  engagements  were,  that  don  Pedro,  as  king  of  both  Castilles, 
should  give,  under  his  seal,  to  the  king  of  Navarre  and  his  heirs,  to 
hold  as  their  inheritance,  all  the  domain  of  Logrono,  with  the  lands 
on  each  side  of  the  river,  and  also,  the  town,  castle,  territory,  and 
dependencies  of  Salvatierra,  with  the  town  of  St.  Jean  Pied  du  Port 
and  its  surrounding  country ;  which  towns,  castles,  and  lordships  he 
had  in  former  times  taken  possession  of,  and  held  by  force.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  the  king  of  Navaire  was  to  receive  twenty  thousand 
frartcs,  for  laying  open  his  country,  and  permitting  the  army  to  pass 
peaceably  through,  finding  them  provisions  upon  being  paid  for  them : 
in  which  sum  he  acknowledged  himself  debtor  to  the  king  of  Na- 
varre.t 

When  the  barons  of  Aquitaine  learnt  that  these  treaties  were  made, 
ind  that  don  Pedro  and  the  king  of  Navarre  were  friends,  they  made 
.iiquu-y  who  was  to  pay  them  their  wages :  the  prince,  who  was  very 
3ager  for  this  expedition,  took  that  upon  himself,  king  don  Pedro 
■laving  promised  punctual  repayment. 


CHAPTER    CCXXXIII. 

CHE  PRINCE  OF  WALES  MAKES  PKEF J.  RATIONS  FOR  REPLAOINS  DON  PEDRO 
ON  HIS  THRONE  OF  CASTILLE.  KENKT  THE  BASTARD,  THOUSH  LATE 
INFORMED   OF   IT,   ENDEAVORS   lv>   PREVENT    IT. 

When  all  those  things  had  been  so  ordered  and  settled  that  every 
one  knew  what  he  was  to  do,  and  they  had  remained  in  the  city  of 
Bayonne  twelve  days  amusing  themselves  together,  the  king  of  Na- 
varre took  his  leave,  and  set  out  for  the  kingdom  of  Navarre  whence 
he  had  come.  The  other  lords  departed  also,  and  each  returned  to 
his  own  home.     Even  the  prince  came  back  to  Bordeaux ;  but  the 


*  Roncevaux— a  village  in  Navarro,  made  famous  by  the  defeat  of  Charlemagne,  in 
which  Orlando  and  Rinaldo.  so.  much  celebrated  by  the  old  romances,  were  slam. 

t  See  the  Pcedera  for  the  underneath  treaties,  whi»h  relate  to  these  transactions. 

The  first,  treaty  between  Edward  III.  and  don  Pedro,  king  of  CastUle,  appears  to  be 
the  23nd  June,  1362.    Confirmodlst  February,  1363,  and  Jst  March,  1361 

"  Forbidding  all  soldiers  to  enter  Spain  as  enemies,"  addressed  to  sir  John  Chandos, 
lir  Hugh  (Jalverly,  &c.    December  6th,  1365.  ,  „,  ,     . 

A  treaty,  in  which  don  Pedro  acknowledges  h'mself  debtor  to  the  prince  of  Wales  in 
56,000  gold  florins,  of  good  weight,  fcc,  which  the  prince,  by  the  king's  directions,  had 
paid  to  the  king  of  Navarre,  fcc.,  dated  Libourne  (a  city  on  tlie  Dordogne,  ten  leagues 
distant  from  Bordeaux.)  Sept.  23rd,  1366.  The  number  of  witnes.ses  to  this  deed  shows 
:hat  Frbissart  was  misinformed  when  he  says  that  don  Pedro  was  solely  attended  by  don 
t'ernando  de  Castro.  ,....«  j 

Articles  of  convention  between  Pedro  kins  of  Caslille,  Charles  king  of  Navarre,  and 
Edward  prince  of  Wales— dated  Libourne,  Sept  23rd,  1366.  _ 

There  are  various  other  tteallei  between  the  king  and  prince,  as  well  as  tlie  prmce  s 
ctter  to  Henry  de  Tiastamare  and  the  answer,  before  the  battle  of  Navaretta.  See 
It 


king  of  Castille  remained  at  Bayonne.  The  prince  immediately  sent 
his  heralds  into  Spain,  to  the  knights  and  other  captains,  who  were 
English  or  Gascons,  attached  to  or  dependent  on  him,  to  signify  liis 
orders  to  take  their  leave  of  the  bastard,  and"  to  return  a.'i  speedily  as 
possible  ;  for  he  had  need  of  them,  and  should  find  them  employmeiu 
elsewhere.  When  the  heralds  who  were  the  bearers  of  the.se  orders 
to  the  knights  of  Castille  came  to  them,  they  guessed  they  were  sent 
for  home  ;  they  immediately  took  leave  of  king  Henry  in  the  most 
courteous  manner  they  could,  without  discovering  either  their  own  _ 
or  the  prince's!  intentions.  King  Henry,  who  was  liberal,  courteous, 
and  honorable,  made  thera  very  handsome  presents,  thanking  them, 
most  gratefully  for  their  services.  Sir  Eustace  d'Ambreticourt,  air 
Hugh  Calverly,  sir  Walter  Huet,  sir  Matthew  Gournay,  sir  John 
Devreux,  with  their  men,  left  Spain,  and  returned  as  speedily  as  pos. 
sible.  They  were  followed  by  several  other  knights  and  squires  of 
the  prince's  household,  whose  names  I  cannot  remember. 

The  free  companions  were  at  tiiis  time  scattered  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  and  did  not  receive  this  intelligence  so  soon  as  the 
other  knights.  Upon  their  receiving  the  information,  sir  Robert  Bri. 
quet,  John  Treuelle,*  sir  Rabours,t  sir  Perducas  d'Albret,  sir  Garsis 
du  Chastel,  Nandon  de  Bagerant,  the  bastard  de  I'EspaiTe,  the  bas. 
tard  Camus,  the  bastard  de  Breteuil,  assembled  together  and  set  out 
on  their  return. 

King  Henry  had  not  heard  of  the  prince's  intentions  to  bring  hia 
brother,  don  Pedro,  back  to  Castills,  so  soon  as  these  knights ;  and 
well  it  was  for  them  he  had  not ;  otherwise  if  he  had  received  this 
intelligence,  they  would  not  have  been  suffered  to  desert  so  easily ; 
for  he  had  the  power  to  detain  and  vex  them.  However,  when  he 
knew  the  truth  of  it,  he  did  not  seem  much  affected  by  it :  neverthe- 
less, he  spoke  to  sir  Bertrand  du  Guesclin,  who  was  still  with  him, 
as  follows  :  "  Sir  Bertrand,  think  of  the  prince  of  Wales  :  they  say, 
he  intends  to  make  war  upon  us,  to  replace  by  force  this  Je«f,  who 
calls  himself  king  of  Spain,  upon  our  throne  of  Castille.  What  do 
you  say  to  this  ?"  To  which  sir  Bertrand  replied :  "  He  is  so  valiant 
and  determined  a  knight  that,  since  he  has  undertaken  it,  he  will 
exert  himself  to  the  utmost  to  accomplish  it.  I  would  therefore  ad- 
vise you  to  guard  well  all  the  passes  and  defiles  on  every  side,  so 
that  no  one  may  enter  or  go  out  of  your  kingdom  without  your  leave. 
In  the  mean  time,  keep  up  the  affections  of  your  subjects.  I  know 
for  a  truth,  that  you  will  have  great  assistance  from  many  knights  in 
France,  who  will  be  happy  to  serve  you.  I  will,  with  your  permis- 
sion, return  thither,  where  I  am  sure  of  finding  several  friends :  and 
I  will  bring  back  with  me  as  many  as  I  possibly  can."  "  By  my  faith," 
replied  king  Heniy,  "  you  say  well ;  and  I  will,  in  this  business,  follow 
everything  you  shall  order." 

Not  long  after,  sir  Bertrand  took  leave  of  king  Henry,  and  went 
to  Arragon,  where  he  was  received  with  joy  by  the  king ;  with  whom 
he  remained  fifteen  days,  and  then  departed.  He  continued  his  jour- 
ney to  Montpellier,  where  he  found  the  duke  of  Anjou,  who  was  very 
happy  to  see  him,  as  he  lovgd  him  much.  When  he  had  passed  some 
time  there,  he  took  his  leave,  and  went  to  France,  where  he  had  a 
most  gracious  reception  from  the  king. 

When  it  was  publicly  known  through  Spain,  Arragon  and  France, 
that  the  intentions  of  the  prince  of  Wales  were  to  replace  don  Pedro 
in  the  kingdom  of  Castille,  it  was  a  matter  of  great  wonder  to  many 
and  was  variously  talked  of.  Some  said,  the  prince  was  making 
this  expedition  through  pride  and  presumption  ;  that  he  was  jealous 
of  the  honor  sir  Bertrand  du  Guesclin  had  obtained,  in  conquering 
Castille  in  the  name  of  king  Henry,  and  then  making  him  king  of  it. 
Others  said,  that  both  pity  and  justice  moved  him  to  assist  don  Pedro 
in  recovering  his  inheritance  ;  for  it  was  highly  unbecoming  a  bas. 
tard  to  hold  a  kingdom,  or  bear  the  name  of  a  king.  Thus  were 
many  knights  and  squires  divided  in  their  opinions.  King  Henry, 
however,  was  not  idle  ;  he  sent  embassadors  to  the  king  of  Arragon, 
to  entreat  him  not  to  enter  into  any  treaty  or  convention  with  the 
prince  and  his  allies  ;  for  that  he  was,  and  would  continue  to  be,  his 
good  neighbor  and  friend. 

The  king  of  Arragon,  who  esteemed  him  much,  for  in  former 
times  he  had  found  don  Pedro  very  overbearing,  assured  him,  that 
upon  no  account,  no,  not  for  the  loss  of  one  half  of  his  kingdom,  would 
he  enter  into  any  treaty  with  the  prince  nor  with  don  Pedro,  bnt  would 
lay  open  his  kingdom  to  all  sorts  of  men  who  should  wish  to  enter 
Spain  to  his  assistance,  and  would  shut  it  up  to  all  who  had  evil  in 
tentioiis  against  him.  This  king  of  Arragon  kept  faithfully  all  hi 
had  promised  to  king  Henry  ;  for  as  soon  as  he  knew  that  don  Pedrt 
was  aided  by  the  prince,  and  that  the  companies  were  marching  thai 
way,he  ordered  all  the  passes  of  Arragon  to  be  closed,  and  caused  ihen 
to  be  strictly  guarded.  He  posted  men-at-arms  and  watchmen  or 
the  mountains  and  in  the  defiles  of  Catalonia,  so  that  no  one  could 
pass  that  way  without  great  danger.. 

The  companies,  however,  On  their  return,  found  out  another  i  laa 
they  had  much  to  endure  from  famine  and  other  evils  before  they 
could  be  free  from  danger  in  Arragon.  They  advanced  to  the  froii 
tiers  of  the  country  of  Foix,  but  could  not  obtain  permission  to  pasu 
through  it ;  for  the  earl  was  not  desirous  that  such  people  should 
enter  his  territories.  News  was  brought  of  their  distress  to  the 
prince,  who  was  then  at  Bordeaux,  occupying  his  mind  night  acd 


*  "  John  Treuelle."    Barnes  calls  him  sir  John  Chomelle. 
t  "Sir  Rabours."   fiir  Robert  Cheney.- Barneb 
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day  on  tlie  best  means  of  executing  this  expedition  with  honor.  He 
saw  that  these  companies  could  neither  pass  nor  return  to  Aquitaine, 
for  the  defiles  of  Arragon  and  Catalonia  were-  well  guarded,  and  they 
were  now  on  the  bordere  of  the  country  of  Foix  very  ill  at.their  ease. 
He  was  therefore  alarmed,  lest  the  king  of  Arragon  or  don  Heniy 
should  gain  by  force,  or  by  large  gifts  and  promises,  these  companies 
(who  were  upward  of  twelve  thousand  men,  from  whom  he  ex. 
peeled  great  assistance,)  and  they  might  be  engaged  to  fight  against 
him.  The  prince,  therefore,  determined  to  send  sir  John  Chandos 
to  meet  and  to  retain  them.  He  at  the  same  time  ordered  him  to 
vyait  on  the  earl  of  Foix,  to  beg  that,  for  his  love  to  him,  he  would 
allow  these  companies  to  pass  through  his  country,  and  that  he, would 
pay  double  the  value  for  any  mischief  they  might  commit  in  their 
march.  Sir  John  Chandos  undertook  this  journey  most  willingly,  to 
oblige  his  lord  ;  he  set  out  from  Bordeaux,  and  rode  on  to  Dacqs  ;* 
;hence  he  continued  his  route  until  he  arrived  in  the  country  of  Foix, 
where  he  waited  on  the  earl. 

He  found  these  companies  in  a  country  called  BasqueSjt  where  he 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  them,  and  managed  it  so  well  that  they  all 
agreed  to  serve  the  prince,  in  his  intended  expedition,  upon  having  a 
handsome  sum  of  money  paid  down  to  them,  which  sir  John  Chandos 
swore  to  see  done.  He  again  returned  to  the  earl  of  Foix,  and  en. 
treated  him  most  earnestly  that  he  would  permit  those  companies, 
who  now  belonged  to  the  prince,  to  pass  through  one  end  of  his  do- 
main. The  earl,  who  was  desirous  of  pleasing  the  prince,  and  firmly 
attached  to  him,  in  order  to  gratify  his  wishes,  complied  with  the 
request,  provided  they  did  no  damage  to  him  or  to  his  lands.  This 
sir  John  Chandos  promised  to  be  answerable  for,  and  sent  back  one 
of  his  squires,  attended  by  a  herald,  with  the  treaty  he  had  made 
with  the  earl  of  Foix,  to  the  commanders  of  the  companies.  He 
then  returned  to  Bordeaux,  and  related  to  the  prince  his  journey,  and 
the  successful  issue  of  it.  The  prince,  who  loved  him  and  had  great 
confidence  in  him,  was  well  pleased  with  both.  The  prince  was  at 
this  time  in  the  full  vigor  of  youth,  and.  had  never  been  weary  or 
satiated  with  war,  since  the  first  time  he  bore  arms,  but  was  always 
looking  forward  to  some  achievement  of  high  renown.  This  Spanish 
expedition  occupied  his  mind  entirely.  Both  honor  and  compassion 
urged  him  to  replace  on  his  throne,  by  force  of  arms,  a  king  who  had 
been  driven  from  it. 

He  conversed  frequently  on  this  subject  with  sir  John  Chandos, 
and  sir  William  Felton,  who  were  his  principal  advisers,  and  asked 
them  their  opinions.  These  two  knights  truly  said  :  "  My  lord,  this 
undoubtedly  is,  without  comparison,  a  much  more  difficult  enter- 
prise than  driving  him  out  of  his  realm  ;  for  he  was  detested  by  his 
subjects,  insomuch  that  they  all  fled  from  him  when  he  most  wanted 
their  help.  The  bastard  king  at  this  moment  possesses  the  kingdom 
from  the  afiection  which  the  nobility,  prelates  and  commonalty  bear 
liim ;  and  therefore  they  will  do  everything  in  their  power  to  keep 
und  maintain  him  as  their  king,  whatever  may  be  the  consequences. 
It  behoves  you  then  to  have  a  sufficient  number  of  archeis  and  men. 
at-arms ;  for  you  will  find,  on  your  entering  Spain,  work  enough  for 
[hem.  We  advise  you  also  to  melt  the  best  part  of  your  plate  and 
treasure,  of  which  you  are  abundantly  furnished,  that  it  may  be  coined 
into  money,  for  you  to  distribute  liberally  among  the  companions  who 
ire  to  serve  under  you  in  this  expedition,  and  who,  from  affection  to 
yon  alone,  will  engage  to  do  so ;  for  as  to  Don  Pedro,  they  will  do . 
nothing  on  his  account.  You  should  send  likewise  to  the  king  your 
father,  to  beg  of  him  to  allow  you  to  receive  the  hundred  thousand 
franca  which  the  king  of  France  is  bound  to  send  to  England  in  a 
short  time.  You  ought  also  to  collect  money  wherever  you  can  pro- 
cure it  (for  you  will  have  need  of  an  immense  quantity,)  without 
taxing  your  subjects  or  country  ;  by  which  means  you  will  be  more 
beloved  by  them."    . 

These  and  such  like  counsels,  equally  good  and  loyal,  were  at  times 
given  by  those  two  knights,  and  followed  by  the  prince.  He  had  his 
|)late,  both  gold  and  silver,  broken  and  coined  into  money,  which  he 
liberally  distributed  among  the  free  companies.  He  also  sent  to  Eng- 
land, tj  request  that  he  might  obtain  from  the  king  the  hundred 
thousand  francs  before  mentioned.  The  king  of  England,  who  kne\y 
the  wants  of  the  prince,  immediately  complied,  wrote  to  the  king  of 
France  on  this  subjSct,  and  sent  him  proper  acquittances  for  the  sum 
he  was  to  pay  him.  The  hundred  thousand  francs  were  by  this 
moans  paid  to  the  prince,  who  divided  them  among  different  men- 
at-arms. 

During  the  time  the  prince  passed  at  Angoul6me,  he  was  one  day 
amusing  himself  in  his  apartment  with  many  knights  of  Gascony, 
Poitju  and  England,  joking  each  other  alternately  upon  this  Spanish 
expedition  (sir  John  Chandos  was  at  the  Xime  absent,  on  his  journey 
U)  lotain  the  companies,)  when  he  turned  himself  toward  the  lord 
d'Albret,  and  said;  "My  lord  d'Albret,  how  many  men  can  you 
Dring  into  the  field  for  this  expedition  ?"  Lord  d'Albret  was  quick 
in  his  answer,  replying,  "  My  lord,  if  I  wished  to  ask  all  my  friends, 
that  is,  all  my  vassals,  I  can  bring  full  a  thousand  lances,  and  leave 

*  Dacqs,  or  Pax — an  ancient  city  of  Gascony,  on  the  Adour.  forty-two  leagues  and 
ri  half  from  Bordeaux,  fifteen  from  Pau.  Denys  Sauvage  thinks  it  ought  to  be  Auch. 
'I'lns  town  is  certainly  more  in  a  direct  line  to  Koix,  from  Bordeaux,  than  Dax.  It  is 
J'Ast  in  hLs  edition  :  but  my  MSS.  have  Dax. 

t  "  Basques."  Le  pays  de  Basques  is  a  small  country  of  France,  near  the  Pyrdndes, 
between  the  river  Adour,  the  frontiers  of  Spain,  the  ocean  and  B^arn.  It  comprehends 
le  Lahour  Ui  Bo^se  Navirre,  and  tJie  country. ul*  Suule-    Bayonne  is  Lhe  capital. 


a  sufficiency  behind  to  guard  the  country."  "  By  my  head,  lord 
d'Albret,  that  is  handsome,"  returned  the  prince  j  then  looking  at  sii 
William  Feltoil  aiid  other  English  knights,  he  added  in  English, "  On 
my  faith,  one  ought  to  love  that  country  well  where  there  is  a  baron 
who  can  attend  his  lord  with  a  thousand  laiices."  Then,  again  ad. 
dressing  himself  to  the  lord  d'Albret,  he  said ;  "  Lord  d'Albret,  with 
great  willingness,  I  retain  them  all."  "  Let  it  be  so,  tlien,  in  God'e 
name,  my  lord,"  answered  the  lord  d'Albret.  This  engagement waE 
the  cause  of  much  mischief  hereafter,  as  you  will  see  in  the  courp" 
of  this  histoty. 


CHAPTER    CCXXXIV. 

THE  VISCOUNT  OF  NARBONNE,  THE  SENESCHAL  OF  TOTJLOUSE,  WITH  OTHER 
FRENCH  LORDS,  HAVING  ATTACKED  SOME  OF  THE  FREE  COMPANIES  THAT 
WERE  COME  INTO  FRANCE  ACCORDING  TO  THE  ORDERS  OF  THE  PRINCE, 
ARE  DISCOMFITED  NEAR  MOKTAUBAK.  THE  POrE  FORBIDS  THE  PRISON. 
ERS  WHOM  THE  COMPANIES  HAD  TAKEN,  AND  SET  FREE  ON  THEIR  PAROLE 
AFTER  THE  COMBAT,  TO  KEEP  THEIR    FAITH,  OR   TO    PAY  ANY  RANSOM. 

We  must  now  return  to  those  free  companies  who  had  become 
allied  and  connected  with  the  prince.  I  have  already  said,  that  they 
suffered  great  hardships  before  they  entered  his  principality.  As  soon 
as  they  found  themselves  clear  of  all  danger  from  Arragon  and  Cata- 
lonia, they  divided  themselves  into  three  bodies,  with  the  consent  of 
the  earls  of  Foix  and  Armagnac  and  the  lord  d'Albret.  One  of  these 
divisions  marched  along  the  borders  of  the  countries  of  Foix  and 
Toulouse  ;  another  through  the  country  of  Armagnac,  and  the  third 
toward  Albret.  The  first  division  consisted  chiefly  of  Gascons  ;  and 
they  might,  in  the  whole,  amount  to  three  thousand ;  but  they  had 
again  divided  themselves  into  companies  of  three  and  four  himdreds, 
and  thus  advanced  toward  Toulouse  and  Montauban. 

At  this  time,  there  was  a  knight  of  France,  high  steward  of  Tou. 
louse,  whose  name  was  Guy  d'Asai.*  When  he  learnt  that  these 
companies  were  near  at  hand,  that  they  were  advancing  in  divisions, 
and  did  not  amount,  in  the  whole,  to  more  than  three  thousand  com- 
batants, who  were  pinched  by  hunger,  badly  armed  and  mounted, 
and  still  worse  clothed  and  shod,  he  declared  that  no  such  persons 
should  enter  Toulouse,  nor  the  kingdom  of  France,  to  recruit  them, 
selves  ;  and  that,  if  it  pleased  God,  he  would  march  out,  to  offer  them 
batue.  He  directly  gave  notice  of  his  intentions  to  the  lord  Aimeri, 
viscount  of  Narbonne,  to  the  high  stewards  of  Carcassonne  and  of 
Beaucaire,  and  to  all  knights,  squires  and  officers  in  that  quarter, 
commanding  them  to  give  him  aid  and  assistance  to  defend  the  bor- 
ders against  these  wicked  companions.  Those  who  had  been  sent 
to,  obeyed,  and  came  with  all  speed  to  the  citv  of  Toulouse.  They 
amounted  to  five  hundred  men-at-arms,  knights  and  squires,  with 
upward  of  foiir  thousand  infantry,  who  immediately  took  the  field 
and  marched  toward  Montauban,  seven  leagues  distant  from  Tou 
louse.  Those  who  arrived  first,  and  the  others  as  they  came  in,  in 
stantly  quitted  the  town,  to  wait  until  the  whole  were  assembled 
ogether. 

When  the  viscoimt  of  Narbonne  and  sir  Guy  d'Asai,  who  were 
the  commanders  of  these  men-at-arms,  had  left  Toulouse,  they  fixed 
their  quarters  near  to  Montauban,  which  was  at  that  time  dependent 
on  the  prince  of  Wales,  who  had  appointed  for  its  governor  a  knight, 
called  sir  John  Combes.  These  French  lords  ordered  their  scouts, 
with  the  vanguard,  to  advance  to  Montauban,  in  hopes  of  drawing 
out  some  of  the  companions  who  had  lately  arrived  there,  and  wh^: 
were  entertained  by  sir  John  Combes.  The  governor  of  Montauban 
was  much  surprised,  on  hearing  that  the  French  were  come  with  a 
numerous  army  so  near  to  his  town,  because  the  territory  belonged 
to  the  prince  ;  he  ascended,  therefore,  the  battlements  of  the  gates, 
and,  having  obtained  a  hearing  from  these  scouts,  demanded  who- 
had  sent  them  thither,  and  for  what  reason  they  had  thus  come  upon 
the  lands  of  the  prince,  who  was  their  neighbor,  and  who  had  sworn 
friendship  to  the  king  and  kingdom  of  France. 

They  answered  him,  that  they  were  not  charged  by  the  lords  :vho 
had  sent  them  thither  to  give  any  reasons  for  so  doing ;  but  that,  in 
order  (o  be  satisfied,  he  might  come  himself,  "r  send  any  one  to  their 
commanders,  who  would  give  him  an  answer.  "  Indeed,"  replied 
the  governor  of  Montauban,  "  I  shall  beg  of  you  then  to  go  back,  and 
tell  them  to  send  me  a  passport,  that  I  may  safely  come  to  them  and 
return,  or  let  them  send  to  inform  me  fully  for  what  reasons  they  have 
marched  in  this  warlike  manner  against  me ;  for  did  I  think  they 
\yere  in  earnest  to  make  war,  I  would  immediately  inform  my  lord 
the  prince  of  it,  who  would  speedily  provide'a  remedy."  They  wil- 
lingiy  accepted  his  proposal,  and  returned  to  their  lords,  to  whom  they 
exactly  repeated  the  governor's  words. 

The  passport  was  made  out  in  sir  John's  name,  and  sent  to  Mon 
tauban.  Upon  the  receipt  of  it  he  set  out,  attended  only  by  four 
persons,  and  went  to  the  quarters  of  these  lords,  who  were  ready 
dressed  to  receive  him,  and  prepared  with  their  answers.  He  saluted 
them,  which  they  returned ;  he  then  asked  them  their  reasons  foi 


*  "  Guy  d'Asai."  When  Bertrand  saw  the  dulie  d^Anjou  at  IMontpeliier,  lie  requeslc<! 
him  to  prevent  those  companies  from  returning  tu  Aquitaine:  he  thereupon  assembled 
the  militia  of  the  country,  and  collected  a  force  of  five  hundred  lances  and  four  thou- 
sand archers.  He  gave  the  command  of  this  army  to  Guy  d'Asai  seneschal  de  Tou 
louse.  Amonid  d'Bspagne  seneschal  de  Carcassonne,  Guy  de  Prohiiis  seneschal  de  BeHO 
caire,  und  Aimeri  viscount  de  Marboniie.—i/t£t.  (/f  hangaettoc,  ^ol.  iv  p.  338- 
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ordering  troopa  to  advance  to  the  fortre^,  which  was  a  dependency 
on  the  prince.  They  replied,  "  We  wish  not  to  invade  the  rights  of 
any  one,  nor  to  make  war  ;  but  we  are  determined  to  pursue  our 
enemies  where  we  know  they  are."  Who  are  your  en»mies  7  and 
where  are  they  ?"  demanded  the  knight.  "In  God's  name,"  an. 
swered  the  viscount  of  Narbonne,  "  they  are  at  this  moment  in  Mon- 
:auban.  They  are  robbers  and  pillagers,  who  have  severely  oppressed 
the. kingdom  of  France.  And  you,  sir  John,  if  yqu  had  become  cour- 
teous-to  your  neighbors,  ought  not  thus  to  have  supported  them  in 
their  robberies  of  poor  persons,  without  a  shadow  of  justice  ;  for  these 
are  the  cause?  that  give  rise  to  hatred  between  the  great.  If  you  do 
not  therefore  drive  them  out  of  your  fortress,  you  are  neither  a  friend 
to  the  king  nor  kingdom  of  France."  ■ 

"  My  lords,"  replied  the  governor,  "it  is  true  there  are  men-at-arms 
in  my  garrison,  whom  my  lord  the  prince  has  ordered  thither,  and 
whom  I  retain  fo.-  '■  jn.  I  am  not  therefore  inclined  to  send  them 
away  thus  suddtn.y.  If  they  have  given  you  any  cause  of  displea- 
sure, I  do  not  see  from  whom  you  can  right  yourselves  ;  for  they  are 
men-at-arms,  and  they'  will  support  themselves  in  their  usual  manner, 
either  on  the  territories  of  the  king  of  France  or  on  those  of  the  prince." 
The  lord  of  Narbonne  and  sir  Guy  d'Asai  made  answer  by  saying : 
"  They  are  indeed  men-at-arms,  but  of  such  a  sort  that  they  cannot 
exist  without  pillage  and  robbery,  and  have  very  unbecomingly  tres- 
passed on  our  boundaries,  for  which  they  shall  pay  dearly,vif  we  could 
but  once  meet  with  them  in  the  open  plains.  They  have  burnt,  stolen, 
and  done  many  shameful  acts  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Toulouse, 
complaints  of  which  have  been  made  to  us,  which  if  we  suffer  to  go 
unpunished,  we  shall  be  traitors  to  the  king  our  lord,  who  has  ap- 
pointed us  to  watch  over  and  guard  his  country.  You  will  therefore 
tell  them  from  us,  for,  since  we  know  where  their  quarters  are,  we 
can  find  them,  that  they  shall  make  us  amends  for  their  proceedings, 
or  they  will  fare  the  worse  for  it." 

The  governor  could  not,  at  that  time,  get  any  other  answer  from 
them.  He  returned  very  ill  pleased,  and  said  that  all  their  menaces 
would  not  make  him  change  his  mind.  Upon  his  return,  he  told  the 
companions  all  that  had  passed,  as  well  as  the  message  he  was  to  de- 
liver. The  leaders  on  hearing  it,  were  not  much  satisfied  ;  for  they 
were  unequal  in  numbers  to  the  French,  so  that  they  kept  themselves 
on  their  guard  as  much  'as  they  could.     ' 

Now  it  chanced,  that  exactly  five  days  after  this  conversation,  sir 
Perduoas  d'Albret  with  a  large  body  of  companions  were  on  their 
march  to  pass  through  Montauban,  for  that  was  the  direct  road  into 
the  principality.  He  sent  information  of  it  to  the  governor ;  which 
when  sir  Robert  Cheney  and  the  other  companions  who  hod  shut 
themselves  up  in  the  town  heard,  they  were  mightily  rejoiced.  They 
secretly  made  sir  Perducas  acquainted  with  the  arrival  of  the  French, 
and  how  they  kept  them  besieged,  threatening  them  much :  they.also 
informed  him  of  the  numbers  of  the  French,  with  the  names  of  their 
commanders. 

When  sir  Perducas  learnt  this,  he  was  no  way  frightened,  but, 
collecting  his  men  in  a  body,  galloped  into  Montauban,  where  he 
was  joyfully  received.  Upon  their  arrival,  they  discussed,  among 
themselves,  what  would  be  most  advisable  to  do  :  they  unanimously 
resolved,  that  on  the  morrow  they  would  arm,  issue  out  of  the  town, 
ind  address  themselves  to  the  French,  to  request  they  would  allow 
them  peaceably  to  pass  on.  If  they  would  not  agree  to  this,  and  it 
A-ere  absolutely  necessary  to  fight,  they  would  then  exert  themselves, 
jnil  risk  the  event  of  a  battle. 

What  they  had  determined  the  preceding  day,  they  put  in  execu. 
tion  the  following.  On  the  morning,  having  armed  themselves  and 
mounted  their  horses,  their  trumpets  sounded,  when  they  sallied  out 
of  Montauban.  The  French  had  already  drawn  up  before  the  town, 
from  the  alarm  of  what  they  saw  and  heard  the  preceding  evening, 
so  that  the  companies  could  not  pass  but  through  them.  Upon  this, 
sir  Perducas  d'Albret  and  sir  Robert  Cheney  stepped  forward,  to  de. 
mand  a  parley  of  the  French,  and  to  beg  of  them  to  allow  them  quietly 
to  pass.  But  diese  lords  sent  to  inform  them,  they  would  have 
nothing  to  say  to  them,  and  that  they  should  not  pass  but  over  the 
points  of  their  spears  and  swords.  They  in.stantly  began  to  shout 
their  war-cry,  and  to  call  out,  "  Advance,  advance  upon  these  robbers, 
who  pillage  the  world,  and  who  live  upon  every  one,  without  reason 
or  justice." 

When  the  companions  saw  that  they  must  fight  in  earnest,  or  die 
with  dishonor,  they  dismounted  and  formed  their  line,. to  wait  for  the 
French,  who  advanced  very  boldly  on  foot  to  meet  them.  Much 
fighting  and  pursuing  now  commenced :  many  hard  blows  were  given, 
which  knocked  down  several  on  each  side.  The  combat  was  severe 
and  long ;  many  gallant  deeds  were  performed,  and  several  knights 
and  squires  unhorsed.  The  French,  however,  were  more  in  number 
than  the  companions  by  at  least  two  to  one.  They  had  not,  therefore, 
any  cause  of  fear,  and  by  valiantly  fighting,  drove  the  companions 
all  back,  even  within  the  barriers.  When  they  were  in  that  situation, 
the  combat  became  more  hot :  many  were  killed  and  wounded  on 
both  sides.  It  would  have  been  very  hard  with  the  companions,  if 
the  governor  had  not  ordered  all  the  towns-people  to  take  arms  and 
assist,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  those  who  were  attached  to  the 
«ervice  of  their  prince.  The  inhabitants  immediately  took  to  Uieir 
arms,  and  united  themselves  with  the  companies  in  the  fray.  Even 
tlie  women,  having  collected  stones,  ascended  their  garrets,  whence 


they  flung  so  many  on  the  French  that  they  had  sufficient  employ 
ment  in  shielding  themselves  from  them,  and  by  wounding  many 
made  therrt  retreat.  The  companions  upon  this  took  courage  (foi 
they  had  been  for  a  considerable  time  in  great  peril,)  and  boldly 
attacked  the  French.  Many  as  gallant  deeds  were  performed  by 
captures  and  rescues  as  had  been  seen  for  some  time,,  though  the 
colhpanies  were  but  few  in  comparison  of  the  French  :  every  man 
exerted  himself  to  do  his  duty  well,  and  to  drive  the  enemy  by  force 
out  of  the  town. 

It  happened,  that  during  this  engagement,  the  bastard  de  Bretcdl 
and  Nandon  de  Bagerant,  with  about  four  hundred  men  whom  they 
commanded,  entered  the  back  way  into  the  town.  They  had  marched 
all  night  with  the  greatest  expedition  ;  for  they  had  had  information 
how  the  French  were  besieging  their  comrades  in  Montauban.  The 
battle  was  now  renewed  with  fresh  vigor ;  and  the  French  were 
sadly  beaten  by  these  new  comers.  All  those  combats  lasted  from 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  four  in  the  afternoon.  At  last,  the 
French  were  completely  discomfited  and  put  to  flight :  happy  were 
those  who  could  find  horses  to  mount  and  escape. 

The  viscount  de  Narbonne,  sir  Guy  d'Asai,"  the  earl  of  Uzfe,  the 
lord  de  Montmorillon,  the  seneschal  de  Carcassonne,  the  seneschal 
de  Beaucaire,  with  upward  of  a  hundred  knights,  as  well  of  T-ance 
as  of  Provence,  "nd  the  adjoining  countries,  many  rich  squiivs,  and 
others  of  large  property  in  Toulouse  and  MontpalUer,  were  made 
prisoners.  They  would  have  taken  more,  i."  they  had  pursued  them  ; 
but,  as  they  were  fow  in  number  an'J  ^adly  mounted,  they  were 
afraid  to  follow  them,  contenting  themselves  with  what  they  had  got. 

This  battle  was  fought  before  Moutauban,  the  vigil  of  the  feast  of 
our  Lady,  in  August  1366.  Aftpr  this  defeat,  sir  Perducas  d'Albret, 
sir  Robert  Cheney,  sir  John  Combes,  the  bastard  de  B'etnuil  nJ 
Nandon  de  Bagerant,  divided  the  booty  they  had  gaineo  (./t.ong 
themselves  and  their  companions.  All  those  who  had  made  anj 
prisoners  were  to  keep  them,  in  order  to  gain  by  their  ransom,  or  to 
give  them  their  liberty,  as  they  pleased.  They  were  very  attentive 
to  them,  accepting  moderate  ransoms,  suitable  to  their  rank,  or  the 
state  of  their  affairs.  They  were  the  kinder  to  them,  because  this 
affair  had  turned  out  fortunately,  and  through  their  own  gallantry. 
Those  who  had  pledged  their  faith  went  away,  having  fixed  a  time 
for  bringing  their  ransoms  to  Bordeaux,  or  other  places  more  agree, 
able  to  them.  Each  now  departed,  and  returned  to  his  own  country. 
The  companies  marched  to  join  the  prince,  who  received  them  very 
graciously,  and  sent  them  to  their  quarters  in  a  country  called  Basques, 
which  is  among  the  mountains. 

I  will  now  relate  the  end  of  this  business,  in  what  manner  the 
viscount  of  Narbonne,  the  high  steward  of  Toulouse  and  the  o'.hei 
prisoners,  paid  their  ransoms.  Pope  Urban  V.,  who  at  this  time 
reigned,  hated  mortally  these  free  companies,  whom  he  had  for  a 
long  time  excommunicated  on  account  of  their  wicked  deeds.  Upon 
being  informed  of  this  engagement,  and  how  the  viscount  of  Nar- 
bonne, having  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  succeed  in  his  attack 
upon  them,  had  been  miserably  defeated,  he  was  in  a  great  rage. 
This  was  increased  on  learning  that,  having  given  pledges  for  their 
ransoms,  they  were  returneo  home.  He  immediately  sent  expresses 
to  them,  strictly  forbidding  them  to  pay  any  ransom,  and  at  the  same 
time  dispensations  and  absolutions  from  all  engagements  on  this 
subject. 

Thus  were  these  lords,  knights  and  squires,  wno  had  been  made 
prisoners  at  Montauban,  acquitted  of  their  ransoms ;  for  they  dared 
not  disobey  the  orders  of  the  pope.  It  turned  out  luckily  for  some, 
but  quite  the  contrary  to  the  companions,  who  were  expecting  the 
money :  indeed  they  were  in  want  of  it,  and  intended  out  of  it  to 
equip  themselves  handsomely,  as  soldiers  should  do  who  have  a  suffi- 
ciency, but  they  never  received  anything.  This  order  of  the  pope 
was  so  hurtful  to  them  that  theyjnade  frequent  complaints  of  it  to 
sir  John  Chandos,  who,  being  constable  of  Aquitaine,  had  the  super- 
intendence of  such  affairs  by  right  of  office  :  but  he  turned  them  of? 
as  well  as  he  could,  because  he  was  fully  acquainted  that  they  were 
excommunicated  by  the  pope,  and  that  all  their  thoughts  and  acts 
were  turned  to  pillage.  I  do  not  believe  they  ever  received  anv  of 
this  debt  at  any  time  afterwards. 


CHAPTER    CCXXXV. 

DtnilNS  THE  TIME  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES  IS  PKEPAKINS  FOR    HIS   EXPEPI 
TION  INTO  CASTILLE,  THE  KING  OF  MAJOECA  SEEKS    REFUSE   WITH    HIM 
AGAINST  THE  KINO  OF  ARRAGON.      THE  PRINCE    DISFLEASES   THE    LORP 
D'ALBRET. 

We  will  now  return  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  show  with  what 
perseverance  he  continued  to  make  preparations  for  his  expedition. 
He  had,  as  I  have  before  related,  gained  over  all  the  free  nompanies, 
who  might  be  about  twelve  thousand  fighting  men.  It  had  cost  him 
much  to  retain  as  well  as  to  subsist  them,  which  he  did  at  iiis  own 
expense,  from  the  end  of  August  until  they  quitted  the  principality 
the  beginning  of  February.  In  addition  to  these,  the  prince  accepted 
the  services  of  men-at-arms  from  every  quarter  whence  he  could 
obtain  them,  under  his  dependence. 

From  the  kingdom  of  France,  there  came  none  ;  for  kuig  Henry 
had  every  person  from  that  kingdom,  on  ncconnt  of  the  alliances 


eHftONICLES    Oi"    EtfGLANi),    FRANCE,    SPAIN,    &c. 


that  existed  between  their  sovereign  and  king  Henry,  who  had  also 
Bome  of  the  free'eompanies  that  came  from  Brittany,  and  were  at. 
tached  ro  sir  Bertrand  du  Guesclin  ;  of  these,  sir  Bertrand  de  Budes, 
sir  Alain  de  St.  Pol,  sir  William  de  Brueix,  and  sir  Alain  de  Cou. 
vette,  were  the  leaders.  The  prince  might  have  had  foreign  men- 
at-arms,  such  as  Flemings,  Germans  and  Brabanters,  if  he  had 
chosen  it ;  but  he  sent  away  numbers,  choosing  to  depend  more  on 
bis  own  subjects  and  vassals  than  on  strangers.  There  came,  there- 
fore, to  him  a  great  reinforcement  from  England  ;  for,  when  the  king 
his  father  found  this  expedition  was  near  taking  place,  he  gave;,  leave 
for  his  son,  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  to  go  to  the  prince  of  Wales, 
with  a  large  body  of  men-at-arms ;  that  is  to  gay,  four  hundred  men- 
at-arms  and  four  hundred  archers.  As  soon  as  the  prince  heard  that 
his  brother  was  coming  to  him,  he  was  much  rejoiced,  and  gave 
orders  accordingly. 

At  this  period,  the  lord  James,  king  of  Majorca,  came  to  visit  the 
prince  in  the  city  of  Bordeaux ;  for  such  was  his  title,  though  he 
possessed  nothing,  the  king  of  Arragon  having  kept  his  kingdom 
from  him  by  force,  and  caused  his  father  to  be  put  to  death  in  prison, 
in  a  city  of  An-agon"  called  Barcelona.  On  which  account,  this  king 
James,  ti  revenge  the  death  of  his  father,  and  to  recover  his  inher- 
itance, had  left  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  whose  queen  was  at  that 
time  his  wife.* 

The  prince  of  Wales  received  the* king  of  Majorca  very  kindly, 
and  entertained  him  handbor^ely.  After  he  had  heard  from  him  the 
reasons  of  his  coming,  and  tSn  cause  why  the  king  of  AiTagon  did 
him  so  much  wrong,  in  keeping  his  heritage  from  him,  and  destroying 
his  father,  the  prince  replied  :  "  Sir  king,  I  promise  you  most  loyally, 
that  upon  our  return  from  Spain,  we  will  undertake  to  replace  you  on 
'  yonr  thr  le  of  Majorca,  either  by  treaty  or  by  force  of  arms." 
Phese  promises  were  highly  pleasing  to  the  king.  Ke  remained  at 
Bordeaux  vnth  the  prince,  waiting  for  his  departure  for  Spain  with 
the  others.  The  prince,  through  respect,  equipped  him  as  hand- 
somely as  he  could  ;  because  he  was  a  stranger,  far  distant  from  his 
own  country,  and  his  finances  were  but  low. 

Great  complaints  were  daily  made  to  the  prince  of  the  bad  conduct 
of  the  free  companies,  who  were  doing  all  possible  mischief  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  countries  where  they  were  quartered.  They 
pressed  the  prince  to  hasten  his  march,  who  would  wiUingly  have 
complied,  if  he  had  not  been  advised  to  let  Christmas  pass  over,  so 
that  he  should  have  winter  in  his  rear.  The  prince  listened  to  this 
counsel  the  more,  because  his  lady  the  princess,  being  far  gone  with 
child,  was  melancholy  and  sorrowful  at  the  thoughts  of  his  absence. 
He  was  desirous  to  wait  until  she  should  be  brought  to  bed,  as  she 
wished  to  detain  him. 

During  this  time,  he  was  collecting  great  quantities  of  pui-veyan- 
ces  of  all  kinds  ;  and  well  he  had  need  to  do  so,  for  he  was  about  to 
enter  a  country  where  he  would  find  little  enough.  While  he 
remained  at  Bordeaux,  the  prince  and  his  council  held  many  consul- 
tations together.  It  seems  to  me,  that  the  lord  d'Albret  and  his 
thousand  lances  were  countennanded,  and  that  the  prince,  by  the 
advice  of  his  council,  wrote  to  him  in  such  terms  as  these.  "  My 
lord  d'Albret,  whereas,  out  of  our  liberal,  bounty,  we  have  retained 
you  with  a  thousand  lances,  to  serve  under  us  in  the  expedition 
which,  through  the  grace  of  God,  we  intend  ipeedily  to  undertake, 
and  briefly  to  finish  :  having  duly  considered  the  business,  and  the 
3osts  and  expenses  we  are  at,  as  well  for  those  who  have  entered 
nto  our  service  as  for  the  free  companies,  whose  number  is  so  great 
that  we  do  not  wish  to  leave  them  behind,  for  fear  of  the  dangers 
which  may  happen,  we  have  resolved  that  several  of  our  vassals 
should  remain,  in  order  to  guard  the  territories.  For  these  causes  it 
has  been  determined  in  our  council,  that  you  shall  serve  in  this 
expedition  with  two  hundred  lances  only,  as  has  been  written  to 
you.  You  will  choose  them  out  from  the  rest ;  and  the  remainder 
you  will  leave  to  follow  their  usual  occupations.  May  God  have 
you  under  his  holy  protection  !  Given  at  Bordeaux,  the  eighth  day 
of  December." 

These  letters  were  sealed  with  the  great '  seal  of  the  prince  of 
Wales,  and  sent  to  the  lord  d'Albret,  who  was  in  his  own  country, 
uusily  employed  making  his  preparations  ;  for  it  was  daily  reported 
that  the  prince  was  on  the  point  of  setting  out. 

When  he  received  these  letters  from  the  prince,  he  opened  them 
dcliber&Sely,  and  read  them  twice  over,  in  order  the  better  to  com- 
prehend them ;  for  what  he  saw  of  their  contents  astonished  him 
greatly.  Being  mightily  vexed,  he  exclaimed,  "  How  is  this  ?  My 
lord,  the  prince  of  Wales  laughs  at  me,  when  he  orders  me  to  dis- 
band eight  hundred  knights  and  squires,  whom,  by  liis  command,  I 
have  retained,  and  have  diverted  from  other  means  of  obtaining 
profit  and  honor."  In  his  rage,  he  called  for  a  secretary,  and  said  to 
him,  "  Write ;"  and  the  secretary  wrote  as  follows  from  his  dicta- 
ting :  "  My  dear  lord — I  am  marvellously  sui-prised  at  the  contents 
of  the  letters  you  have  sent  me ;  and  I  neither  know  nor  can  imagine 
what  answer  to  make  to  them.  Your  orders  will  be  to  me  of  the 
greatest  prejudice,  and  subject  me  to  much  blame  ;  for  all  the  men- 
at-arms,  whom  I  have  retained  by  your  commands,  are  ready  prepared 
to  do  you  service,  and  I  have  prevented  them  seeking  for  honor  and 


•  Dull  jayme,  king  of  Majorca,  married  .lane,  queen  of  Naples,  1363.— Ferraras. 
Toward  tlieeiWof  this  year,  the  infimt  Pliilip  of  Navarre  died,    /rfem.— If.  as  before- 
Biaitioned.  he  iniLi  <eil  Jane,  don  Jayme  must  have  married  tlie  widow 


profit  elsewh'ere.  Some  of  these  knights  were  engaged  to  pa8s_  llu 
sea,  tu  Jerusalem,  to  Constantinople,  or  to  Prussia  in  order  to  advancr 
themselves.  They  will,  therefore,  be  much  displeased  if  left  behind. 
I  am  equally  so,  and  cannoi  conceive  for  what  reason  I  have  deserved 
this  treatment.  My  dear  lord,  have  the  goodness  to  understand  I 
cannot  separate  myself  from  them.  I  am  the  worst  and  least  among 
them ;  and,  if  any  of  them  be  dismissed,  I  am  convinced  they  will 
all  go  their  ways.  May  God  keep  you  in  his  holy  protection ! 
Given,"  &c. 

When  the  prince  of  Wales  received  this  answer,  he  looked  upon 
it  as  a  very  presumptuous  one ;  as  did  also  some  knights  from  Eng. 
land,  who  were  present,  and  of  his  council.  The  prince  shook  his 
^ead,  and  said  in  English  (as  I  wiis  told,  for  at  that  time  I  was  not 
at  Bordeaux  ;)  "  This  lord  d  Albret  is  too  great  a  man  for  my  country, 
when  he  thus  wishes  to  disobey  the  orders  of  my  council :  but,  by 
God,  it  shall  not  be  as  he  thinks  to  have  it.  Let  him  stay  behind,  if 
he  will ;  for  we  will  perform  this  expedition,  if  it  please  God,  withou' 
his  thousand  lances."  Some  English  knights  added  ;  "  My  lord,  you 
are  but  little  acquainted  with  the  thoughts  of  these  Gascons,  nor  how 
Tain-glorious  they  are  :  they  have  but  little  love  for  us,  nor  have  they 
had  for  some  time  past.  Do  you  not  remember  how  arrogantly  they 
behaved  to  you  when  king  John  of  France  was  iirsr"  brought  to 
Bordeaux  1  They  then  declared  publicly,  that  it  was  by  their  means 
alone  you  had  succeeded  at  Poitiers,  and  made  the  king  of  France 
your  prisoner.  It  is  apparent  that  they  had  intended  carrying  things 
farther ;  for  you  were  upward  of  four  months  negotiating  with  them 
before  they  would  consent  that  king  John  should  be  carried  to  Eng- 
land, and  it  was  first  necessary  for  you  to  comply  with  their  demands 
in  order  to  preserve  their  attachment."  Upon  hearing  this,  the  prince 
was  silent,  but  did  not  the  less  occupy  his  thoughts  with  what  had 
just  been  said. 

This  was  the  first  ground  of  the  hatred  between  the  prince  of 
Wales  and  the  lord  d'Albret.  The  lord  d'Albret  was  at  this  time 
in  great  peril :  for  the  prince  was  of  a  high  overbearing  spirit,  and 
cruel  in  his  hatred :  he  would,  right  or  wrong,  that  every  lord  who 
was  under  his  command  should  be  dependent  on  him :  but  the  earl 
of  Armagnac,  uncle  to  the  lord  d'Albret,  hearing  of  this  quarrel 
between  the  prince  and  his  nephew,  came  to  Bordeaux  to  wait  on 
the  prince.  Sir  John  Chandos  and  sir  William  Felton  (by  whose 
advice  and  counsels  the  prince  solely  acted)  managed  the  matter  so 
well  that  the  prince  was  appeased,  and  said  nothing  more.  How- 
ever, the  lord  d'Albret  received  orders  to  join  with  only  two  hundred 
lances,  which  was  equally  disagreeable  to  him  and  to  his  vassals : 
they  never  afterwards  were  so  affectionate  to  the  prince  as  they  had 
formerly  been.  They  were  forced,  nevertheless,  to  bear  this  disap 
pointment  as  well  as  they  could,  for  they  had  no  remedy  for  it. 


CHAPTER   CCXXXVI. 

THE  BIRTH  OF  RICHAED,  SON  OF  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES.  TBE  ARRIVAI.  0> 
THE  DnKE  OF  LANCASTER,  TO  ACCOMPANY  HIS  BROTHER  ON  HIS  IN. 
TENDED  EXPEDITION.  NEW  TREATIES  WITH  THE  EINO  OF  NAVARRE,  FOR 
THE  SECURITY  OF  PASSINl}  THROUOH  HIS  KINGUOM.  SIR  BERTRAND  DU 
eCESCLIK  RETURNS  TO  THE  ASSISTANCE  OF  KINS  HENRY 

Time  passed  avvay  so  quickly  while  the  prince  was  collecting  his 
stores,  and  awaiting  the  arrival  of  his  brother  the  duke  of  Lancaster, 
that  the  princess  was  taken  in  labor,  and,  through  God's  grace,  de 
livered  of  a  fine  boy  on  a  Wednesday,  the  feast  »f  the  Epiphany,  in 
the  year  1367.  The  child  was  born  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morn. 
ing.*  The  prince  and  his  whole  household  were  very  much  re. 
joiced  at  this  event.  On  the  following  Friday,  he  was  baptized, 
about  noon,  at  the  holy  font  of  St.  Andrew's  church,  in  the  city  of 
Bordeaux.  The  archbishop  of  Bordeaux  performed  the  ceremony : 
the  bishop  of  Agen  and  the  king  of  Majorca  were  his  godfathers. 
They  gave  him  the  name  of  Richard :  he  was  afterwards  king  ol 
England,  as  you  will  hear  in  the  continuation  of  this  history. 

On  the  ensuing  Sunday,  the  prince  set  out  from  Bordeaux,  with  a 
grand  army,  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning :  he  carried  with  him 
all  the  men-at-arms  who  had  been  quartered  there.  The  greater 
part  of  his  force  had  already  marched  forward,  and  were  cantoned 
in  the  city  of  Dax  in  Gasoony.  The  prince  arrived  that  Sunday 
evening  at  Dax,  where  he  halted,  and  remained  for  three  days ;  foi 
he  was  there  informed  that  his  brother  the  duke  of  Lancaster  was  on 
the  road  to  liim,  having  crossed  the  sea  to  Brittany,  where  he  had 
landed  a  fortnight  since,  at  St.  Mah^  de  fine  Pdterne  :  he  went 
thence  to  Nantes,  where  he  was  magnificently  entertained  by  the 
duke  of  Brittany. 

The  duke  of  Lancaster  continued  his  route,  through  Poitou  and 
Saintonge,  to  Blaye,  where  he  crossed  the  river  Gironde,  arid  landed 
at  the  quay  at  Bordeaux.  He  went  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Andrew, 
where  the  princess  lay  in,  and  was  joyfully  welcomed  Uy  her  and  by 
all  the  ladies  of  her  court.  At  this  time,  however,  the  duke  would 
not  remain  in  Bordeaux :  .but,  having  bid   adieu  to  his  sister  the 


*  Heure  de  tiercff— Heure  do  prime  (canonical  hours.)  These  do  not  both  point  out 
the  same  hour  at  tlie  same  season  of  the  year.  The  former,  according  to  Cotgrave,  i> 
"  in  summer  eight  of  the  clock,  in  wniterten  ;"  the  latter,  "in  summer  four  o'clock,  in 
winter  eight."  Tlie  Diet,  de  I' Academic  explains  "tierce"  as  nquivalent  to  nine  o'ctocl 
(jfiuir  calculation  of  time,  but  does  not  state  the  hour  to  whicl  "  prime"  corresponds  -El>- 
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princess,  he  and  all  Ma  troops  departed,  never  halting  until  they  were 
arrived  in  the  city  of  Dax,  where  he  found  his  hrother  the  prince  of 
Wales.  The  two  brothers  were  very  happy  in  this  meeting,  for  they 
had  a  mutual  affection  foi'  each  other  ;  and  many  proofs  of  friendship 
passed  between  them  and  their  men.  Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the 
duke  of  Lancaster,  the  earl  of  Foix  came  thither,  who  paid  much 
court  and  respect,  at  least  in  outward  appearance,  to  the  prince  and 
his  brother,  offering  himself  and  vassals  for  their  service 


John  of  Gaunt,  0uke  op  Lancaster.    From  a  painting  on  giius  in  an  ancient  win- 
dow. Library  of  All  Souls^  College,  Oxfocd. 


The  prince,  who  knew  how  to  pay  every  honar  and  attention  ac. 
cording  as  they  were  due,  showed  him  all  respect,  thanking  him  much 
for  his  obliging  offers,  and  for  having  come  to  visit  them.  He  after- 
wards gave  him  in  charge  the  government  of  the  country,  and  desired 
that,  during  his  absence,  he  would  be  attentive  tu  guard  it.  The 
earl  very  willingly  accepted  this  charge  :  having  taken  his  leave  of 
the  prince  and  3ie  duke,  he  returned  to  hio  home.  The  prince,  how- 
ever, remained  at  Dax  with  his  army,  which  was  spread  all  over  the 
country,  as  far  as  the  entrance  of  the  defiles  which  lead  to  Navarre  ; 
for  they  were  uncertain  if  they  could  pass  through  them  or  not,  or  if 
the  Icing  of  Navarre  would  lay  open  his  country  to  them  according  to 
his  treaty. 

'It  had  been  currently  reported,  that  he  had  entered  into  new  con- 
ventions with  king  Henry,  which  had  much  astonished  the  prince  and 
liis  council,  and  made  don  Pedro  very  melancholy.  While  these 
reports  were  believed,  and  during  the  stay  at  Dax,  sir  Hugh  Calveriy 
and  hia'men  entered  Navarre,  and  took  the  city  of  Miranda  and  the 
t.iwn  of  Puenta  della  Reyna,  which  alarmed  the  whole  country,  so 
that  information  was  immediately  sent  of  it  to  the  king  of  Navarre. 
ITpon  hearing  that  the  companies  were  forcibly  entering  his  kingdom, 
lie  was  much  enraged,  and  wrote  to  the  prince,  who  made  very  light 
of  it,  because  he  Siought  the  king  of  Navarre  did  not  perform  the 
articles  of  hia  treaty  with  don  Pedro  :  he  therefore  wrote  back  to 
hini  to  come  himself,  or  to  send  some  person  to  explain  those  things 
which  were  laid  to  his  charge,  as  it  was  publicly  reported  he  had 
changed  sides,  and  had  joined  king  Henry. 

When  the  king  of  Navarre  heard  that  he  was  accused  of  treachery, 
ho  was  more  enraged  than  before,  and  sent  an  experienced  knight, 
called  don  Martin  de  la  Carra,  to  wait  on  the  prince.  When  he 
.irrived  at  the  city  of  Dax,  to  exculpate  the  king  of  Navarre,  he 
spoke  so  ably  and  eloquently  to  the  prince  that  he  satisfied  him.  It 
was  then  agreed  that  he  should  return  to  Navarre  to  his  king,  and 
induce  him  to  come  to  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port,*  where,  when  he  should 
be  arrived,  the  prince  would  consider  whether  he  would  meet  him  m 
person  or  not.  Upon  this,  don  Martin  de  la  Carra  quitted  the  pnnce, 
and  returned  to  Na.varre,  where  he  related  to  the  kmg  all  that  had 
passed,  in  what  disposition  he  had  left  the  prince  and  his  council,  and 
"pon  what  terms  he  had  been  sent  back.  Don  Martin  exerted  him- 
self so  much  that  he  brought  the  king  to  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port :  he 
himself  wwnt  to  wait  on  the  prince  at  Dax.  When  it  was  known 
that  ti.e  king  of  N'avarre  was  an  his  road,  the  prince  was  advised  to. 
send,  to  meet  him,  nis  jrothei  the  duke  of  Lancaster  and  sir  John 
Chatidos.  These  two  lords,  with  a  few  attendants,  set  out,  accom- 
panied  by  don  Martin,  who  conducted  them  to  St.  Jean  Pied  de 
Port  to  the  king  of  Navarro,  who  very  graciously  received  them,  and 
ehey  had  a  long  conference  together.  It  was  after  some  time  settled, 
that  the  king  of  Navarre  should  advance,  to  meet  the  pnnce,  to  a 
place  called  in  that  country  Peyre  Hourarde,t  where  the  prince  and 
Jon  Pedro  should  be  ;  and  that  then  and  there   they  should  renew 


•  St.  Joan  Pied  de  Port-n  small  town  in  Navarre,  on  the  .Vive,  and  at  the  loot  ofthe 

frrtnte.  „  ,.  ,  „ 

f  V»m  Hourarde— a  town  in  Gaicony.  diocese  it  Uax. 


their  treaties,  so  that  each  party  might  for  a  certainty  know  on  what 
he  was  to  depend.  The  king  of  Navarre  was  thus  dissembling,  be. 
cause  he  wished  to  be  more  sure  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty  being 
complied  with  than  he  was  at  that  moment ;  for  he  was  afraid,  that  il 
these  companies  should  once  enter  his  territories  before  what  he  de- 
manded was  fiUly  signed  and  agreed  to,  it  would  never  be  thought  of 
afterwards. 

The  duke  of  Lancaster  ana  Sir  John  Chandos,  having  finished 
their  business,  returned,  and  related  what  they  had  done  to  the 
prince  and  don  Pedro.  This  agreement  was  satisfactory  to  boti 
of  them.  They  kept  the  appointment,  and  went  to  the  place  fixed 
on,  where  they  met  the  king  of  Navarre  and  his  privy  council. 
There  were  at  Peyre  Hourarde  these  three  princes,  the  prince  of 
Wales,  don  Pedro,  and  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  on  one  part,  and  the 
king  of  Navarre  on  the  other,  where  conferences  were  held  between 
them.  At  last,  it  was  finally  settled  what  each  party  was  to  receive 
and  to  perform ;  and  the  treaties  which  had  been  made  before,  at 
Bayonne,  were  renewed.  The  king  of  Navarre  then  knew  for  cer 
tain  what  was  to  be  given  up  to  him  in  the  kingdom  of  Castillo 
He  swore  to  maintain  and  preserve  faithfully  peace  and  friendship 
with  don  Pedro.  They  broke  up  L;eir  conferences  very  amicably, 
having  settled  that  the  prince  and  his  army  might  pass  through  hip 
country  whenever  he  pleased,  as  all  the  defiles  were  left  unguarded  , 
and  provision  would  he  had  for  the  men,  upon  paying  for  it.  Thr 
king  of  Navarre  returned  to  the  city  of  Pampeluna,  and  the  kinj 
don  Pedro,  the  prince,  and  his  brother,  to  their  quarters  at  Dax. 

There  were  at  this  time  many  great  barons  from  Poitou,  Gascon) 
and  Brittany,  who  had  not  joined  the  army  of  the  prince.  Thej 
had  remained  behind,  because,  as  has  been  before  said,  it  was  no! 
quite  clear,  until  after  this  last  conference,  if  the  prince  would  have 
a  free  passage  through  Navarre.  It  was  even  thought  in  France, 
that  it  would  be  refused  him,  and  that  the  king  of  Navarre  would 
cause  this  expedition  to  fail.  Howt  ver,  the  contrary  happened. 
When  the  knights  and  squires  of  each  party  found  that  the  passage 
was  open,  they  hastened  their  preparations,  and  mode  speed  to  join 
their  friends  ;  for  they  knew  the  prince  would  pass  soon,  and  thai 
he  would  not  return  without  a  battle.  Sir  Olivier  de  Clisson  came 
with  a  handsome  company  of  men-at-arms ;  and  also,  but  very 
unwillingly,  came  last,  the  lord  d'  Albret,  with  two  hundred  lances 
he  was  accompanied  in  this  expedition  by  the  captal  de  Buch. 

Everything  which  had  passed  in  these  conferences  was  known  in 
France  ;  for  there  were  messengers  constantly  going  and  coming, 
who  carried  with  them  all  the  news  they  could  pick  up.  Sir  Ber- 
trand  du  Guesclin  (who  was  with  the  duke  of  Anjou;  was  no  soonei 
informed  that  the  passes  in  Navarre  were  opened,  and  that  tlie 
prince  was  on  his  march,  than  he  hastened  his  departure,  and 
reiterated  his  summons ;  for  he  knew  now,  that  this  business  would 
not  be  settled  without  an  engagement.  He  took  the  road  to  Ana. 
gon,  in  order  to  join  king  Henry  as  speedily  as  possible.  He  was 
followed  by  all  sorts  of  men-at-arms  to  whom  he  had  sent  his 
orders.  Many  came  from  France  and  other  countries,  who  were 
attached  to  him,  or  who  were  desirous  of  acquiring  honor  We 
will  now  return  to  the  prince,  and  relate  what  befel  him  and  his 
army  in  his  passage  through  Navarre. 


CHAPTER    CCXXXVII. 

THE  FRINGE  OF  WALES  AND  BIS  AKMY  PASS  THE  MOUNTAINS  OF  NAVARRE 
AND  ARRIVE  AT  PAMPELDNA.  KING  HENKY  OF  CASTII.LE  WRITEI 
LETTERS  TO  HIM.  SIR  WILLIAM  FELTON  COMMANDS  AN  ADVANCEl 
PftRTY  OF  THE  ARMY. 

Between  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port  and  Pampeluna  are  the  defiles 
and  strong  passes  of  Navarre,  which  are  very  dangerous :  for  there 
are  a  hundred  situations  among  them  which  a  handful  of  men  would 
guard  and  shut  up  against  a  whole  army. 

It  was  very  cold  in  these  countries  when  the  army  passed,  for  il 
was  the  month  of  February.  But  before  they  began  their  march, 
though  very  eager  to  get  forward,  the  principal  leaders  held  a  coinicil 
to  determine  in  what  numbers  and  in  what  manner  they  should 
march  through  these  mountains.  They  learnt  that  the  whole  army 
could  not  pass  together ;  for  which  reason,  they  ordered  it  to  be 
divided  into  three  bodies,  and  to  pass  one  at  a  time  three  days  sue. 
cessively ;  that  is  to  say,  on  the  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday. 

On  the  Monday,  the  vanguard  marched,  under  the  command  of 
the  duke  of  Lancaster,  He  was  accompanied  by  the  constable  of 
Aquitaine,  sir  John  Chandos,  who  had  under  him  full  twelve  hundred 
pennons,  all  ornamented  with  his  arms,  which  were  a  sharp  pile 
gules,  on  a  field  argent.*  It  was  a  handsome  sight  to  behold.  The 
two  marshals  of  Aquitaine  were  also  in  this  first  division,  namely 
sir  Guiscard  d'  Angle  and  sir  Stephen  Cossington,  with  whom  was 
the  pennon  of  St.  George.  There  were  also  in  this  division,  with 
the  duke,  sir  William  Beauchamp,t  son  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  sir 
Hugh  Hastings,  sir  Ralph  Neville,t  who  sei-ved  under  sir  John 
Chandos  with  thirty  lances  at  his  own  expense  and  charges,  out  of 
what  he  had  gained  at  the  battle  of  Auray.     There  were  likewise 

*  Barnes.— See  the  arms  in  Ashmole. 

t  Barnes  says,  he  was  lord  Aberiravenny,  and  fourth  son  to  tlie  earl  of  Warwick 

;  Lord  Ralph  Neville  — Babnbs. 
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the  lord  d'  Aubeterre,  sir  Garses  du  Chatillon,  sir  Richard  Causton, 
air  Robert  Cheney,  sir  Robert  Biiquet,  sir  John  Tyrrel,  sir  Aimery 
do  Rochechouart,  sir  Gaillart  de  la  Moitre,  sir  William  Clayton, 
Villebos  le  Bouteiller  et  Eannetier.*  All  these,  with  their  pennons, 
were  under  the  command  of  sir  John  Chandos,  and  might  amount  in 
the  whole  to  ten  thousand  cavalry,  who  all  crossed  the  mountains,  as 
before  related,  on  the  Monday, 

On  the  Tuesday,  passed  the 
prince  of  Wa»es  and  don  Pedro, 
accompanied  by  the  king  of 
Navarre,  who  had  returned  to 
them,  in  order  to  serve  as  their 
guide.  In  this  division  of  the 
prince  were  the  lord  Louis  de 
Harcourt,  the  viscount  de  Cha,. 
telleraut,  the  viscount  de  Roche. 
c.'rnisrt,  the  lords  de  Partenay 
and  de  Pinane,  sir  William 
Felton,  high  steward  of  Aqui- 
laine,  sir  Thomas  Felton  his 
liriither,  air  Eustace  d'  Ambre- 
tioourt,  the  high  stewards  of 
ri.iintonge,  of  la  Rochelle,  of 
Quurcy,  of  Limousin,  of  Age. 
noia,  of  Bigorre,  the  lord  de 
Cannaibouton  and  all  the  men 
of  Poitou,  sir  Richard  de  Pont- 
chardon,  sir  Ngle  Loring,  the 
earl  of  Angus,  sir  Thomas  Ban- 
aster,t  sir  Louis  de  Merval,  sir 
Aymon  de  Marnel,  the  lord  de 
Pierre-Buffiere,  and  four  thou, 
sand  men-at-arms  at  least :  t!iere 
were  in  the  whole  about  ten 
thousand  horse.  This  Tuesday 
was  bitter  cold,  with  a  sharp 
wind  and  snow,  so  that  their 
march  waa  very  painful :  how- 
over,  they  passed  the  mountains, 
and  took  up  their  quarters  in 
the  valley  of  Pampeluna.  The 
king  of  Navarre,  indeed,  con- 
ducted the  prince  of  Wales  and 
don  Pedro  to  the  city  of  Pam- 
peluna to  supper,  and  entertained  them  handsomely,  as  he  was 
enabled  to  do. 

The  king  of  Majorca  crossed  theae  mountains  on  the  Wednesday, 
accompanied  by  the  earl  of  Armagnac,  the  lord  d'Albret  his  nephew, 
sir  Bernard  d'Albret,  lord  de  Gironde,  the  earl  of  Perigord,  the  vis- 
count de  Carmaing,  the  earl  of  Comminges,  the  captal  de  Buch,  sir 
Olivier  de  CUsson,  the  three  brothers  de  ■  Pommiers,  sir  John,  sir 
Eliaa,  and  air  Edmund,  the  lords  de  Chaumont,  and  de  Mucident, 
sir  Robert  Knollea,  the  lorda  de  I'Esparre,  de  Condon,  de  Rosem, 
the  souldich  de  la  Trane,t  sir  Petiton  de  Courton,  air  Aimery  de 
Turse,  the  lord  de  la  Barde,  sir  Bertrand  de  Cauda,  the  lord  de  Pin- 
cornet,  sir  Thomas  Winstanley,  sir  Perducas  d'Albret,  the  bastard 
de  Breteuil,  Nandon  de  Bagerant,  Bertrand  de  la  Salle,  Ortingo,  La 
Nuit,  and  all  the  other  captains  of  the  free  companies,  amounting  to 
full  ten  thousand  horse.  They  had  much  better  weather  than  the 
preceding  division  which  crossed  on  the  Tuesday.  All  these  differ- 
ent bodies  of  men-at-arms  were  encamped  in  the  vale  of  Pampeluna, 
So  recruit  their  horsea.  They  remained  in  the  -country  about  Pam- 
peluna (where  they  found  abundance  of  provision,  such  as  meat, 
■jread,  wine,  and  all  sorts  of  food  for  themselves  and  horses)  until 
'he  following  Sunday. 

I  must  say,  that  all  these  companies  did  not  pay  the  demands 
which  were  made  upon  them ;  nor  could  they  abstain  from  pillaging 
as  heretofore ;  they  also  caused  great  disturbances  in  the  country 
round  Pampeluna,  as  well  as  on  their  march.  The  king  of  Navarre 
was  much  vexed  at  this  ;  but  better  himaelf  he  could  not :  he  re- 
pented more  than  once  that  he  had  ever  consented  to  the  passage  of 
the  prince  and  his  army  through  his  dominions,  or  that  he  had  left 
unguarded  the  defiles  ;  for  there'was  more  loss  than  profit  by  what 
he  had  done.  This,  however,  was  not  the  time  to  show  what  his 
thoughts  were  ;  for  he  waa  not  then  master  of  his  own  countiy.  He 
-daily  received  great  complaints  from  his  subjects  on  this  head, 
which,  though  the  circumstance  grieved  him  much,  he  could  not 
remedy.  Nevertheless,  he  entreated  the  men-at-arms  of  the  prince,, 
by  means  of  some  of  his  principal  barons,  who  had  served  longest 
with  them  in  Normandy  and  in  other  places  in  France,  that  they 
■<ou!d  refrain  from  robbing  the  country  in  the  manner  they  were 
joing,  which  they  promised  and  engaged  to  do. 


King  Henry  was  duly  informed  of  the  march  of  the  prince  uf 
Wales  through  Navan'e,  for  he  had'  his  messengere  and  spies  con- 
stantly upon  ,the~ look-out.  He  was  therefore  increaaipg  his  forces  ax 
much  as  possible  by  earnest  and  kind  entreaties  to  the  knights  of 
Castille  (of  which  he  had  assumed  the  title  of  king)  in  order  to  havf 
a  sufficient  army  to  resist  the  attack.  He  also  impatiently  expected 
the  arrival  of  sir  Bertrand  du  Guesclin,  with  great  reinforcemcnte 


*  '•  Villebuf  le  Bouteiller  et  Pannetier."  Barnes  calls  him  sir  William  Butelor,  or 
riiitler.  of  Overaley  in  Warwickshire:  but  I  see  no  authority  fo^  iL  Some  of  the  other 
Aiuiies  1  liave  altered  from  Barnes,  os  being  probable :  but  lord  Derners,  who  ought  to 
nave  been  better  informed,  keeps  tlie  very  names  in  Froissart,  who,  from  being  a 
foreigner,  might  easily  mistake  them. 

tSir  Thonisa  Banaster— fifty-fiixth  knight  of  the  Garter  .—See  his  life  in  Anstib'b 
•'barter. 

tSnnldicbdelaTnuis.   HmAhitis. 


Scenery  of  the  Pvreneks  on  the  French  Side.— From  an  Original  Sketch. 


from  France.  He  had  besides  issued  special  orcers  throughoi-t  ttic 
kingdom,  to  all  his  vassals,  under  pain  of  death,  that  each,  acconling 
to  his  rank,  should  immediately  come  to  his  asaistance,  and  defend 
the  realm.  Thia  king  Henry  was  much  beloved,  as  the  Castilliana 
had  exerted  themaelvea  in  aiding  him  to  drive  don  Pedro  out  of  the 
kingdom :  they  therefore  willingly  obeyed  his  summons,  and  Booked 
in  great  numbers  every  day  to  the  rendezvous  he  had  appointed  al 
St.  Domingo  de  la  Cal9ada.  They  amounted  in  all  to  U'/ward  of 
sixty  thousand,  as  well  horse  as  foot,  ready  to  act  for  him,  and  re. 
aolved  to  live  or  die  for  his  service.  * 

Upon  king  Henry  having  sure  intelligence  that  the  prince  of  Wales, 
with  his  whole  army,  had  passed  the  straits  of  Koncesvalles,  and 
was  in  the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  whence  he  was  about  to  advance 
toward  him,  he  knew  that  a  battle  must  be  the  consequence;  Thia 
seemed  to  give  him  great  pleasure,  and  he  said  aloud :  "  The  prince 
of  Wales  is  a  valiant  and  worthy  knight ;  and  in  order  that  he  may 
know  that  I  am  waiting  for  him,  to  defend  my  right,  I  will  Write 
him  a  part  of  my  mind."  He  then  called  for  a  secretary,  who  ad- 
vancing into  his  presence.  "  Write,"  said  king  Henry  to  him,  "  a 
letter  in  such  terms  as  theae : 

"  To  the  high,  puissant,  and  honorable  lord,  the  prino?  of  Wales 
and  of  Aquitaine. 

"  My  lord — We  have  been  informed,  that  you  .have  with  an  army 
passed  the  mountains,  and  have  entered  into  treaties  and  alliancca 
with  our  enemy,  to  make  war  upon  and  to  harass  us ;  all  this  has 
caused  in  us  much  astonishment ;  for  we  have  not  done  anything, 
nor  ever  had  the  smallest  hostile  intentions  against  you,  that  should 
justify  your  advancing  hitherward  with  a  large  army,  to  deprivp  us 
of  tlie  small  inheritance  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  give  us.  But 
as  you  are  the  most  powerful  and  most  fortunate  prince  of  the  age, 
we  flatter  ourselves  and  hope  that  you  glorify  yourself  in  it.  Since 
v/e  have  received  certain  intelligence  that  you  seek  us  in  order  to 
oifer  us  battle,  if  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  infonn  us  by  what 
road  your  intentions  are  to  enter  Castille,  we  will  advance  to  meet 
you,"  in  order  to  guard  and  defend  our  realm.     Given,"  &c. 

When  this  letter  was  written,  king  Henry  had  it  sealed,  and  call- 
ing his  own  herald  to  him,  said  :  "  Go  thou  as  fast  as  possible,  by  the 
nearest  road,  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  give  him  from  me  tliis  let. 
ter."  The  herald  replied,.  "  Willingly,  my  lord."  He  left  the  king, 
and  taking  the  road  to  Navarre,  came  up  to  the  prince  ;  when,  bend- 
ing on  his  knee,  he  delivered  to  him  the  letter  from  king  Henrj'. 
The  prince  made  the  herald  rise,  and  taking  the  letter,  opened  it, 
and  read  it  twice  over,  the  better  to  vfnderstand  it.  When  he  had 
read,  and  considered  a  little  its  contents,  he  ordered  part  of  hi? 
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council  to  be  summoned,  telling  the  herald  to  quit  the  place  where 
the  council  was  to  be  held. 

When  the  council  was  assembled,  he  read  again  the  letter,  and  ex- 
plained it  to  them  word  for  word ;  after  which,  he  asked  their  advice 
upon  it.  While  they  were  thinking  what  advice  to  give,  the  prince 
laid  :  "  This  bastard  is  a  gallant  knight,  and  of  good  prowess ;  for 
lie  must  be  a  valiant  gentleman  to  write  me  such  \  letter."  The 
prince  and  his  council  were  a  considerable  time  together,  for  they 
conld  not  agree  as  to  what  answer  they  should  send.  They  said  to 
the  herald  :  "  My  friend,  you  cannot  yet  set  out  on  your  return. 
When  it  shall  suit  my  lord  tfie  prince,  he  will  write  back  by  you,  and 
by  no  one  else  ;  you  will,  therefore,  tarry  with  us  until  you  have 
your  answer,  for  the  prince  wishes  it  to  be  so."  The  herald  an- 
Bwered,  "  Please  God,  it  shall  be  as  you  say."  He  relnained,  there, 
fore,  with  them  quite  at  his  ease. 

The  evening  of  the  same  day  that  the  herald  had  brought  this  let- 
ter, sir  William  Felton  came  to  the  prince,  and  asked  him  a  favor. 
The  prince,  who  was  ignorant  what  he  wanted,  demanded  what 
favor  he  had  to  request :  "  My  lord,"  replied  sir  William,  "  I  en- 
treat permission  to  quit  the  army,  and  make  an  excursion  into  the 
enemy's  country ;  for  I  have  many  knights  and  squires  under  my 
command,  as  good  men  as  myself,  that  are  anxious  to  do  something 
worthy  of  notice.  I  promise  you,  if  you  will  permit  us  to  ride  for. 
ward,  we  will  see  what  appearance  the  enemy  makes,  and  where 
their  quarters  are."  The  prince  immediately  granted  his  request,  as 
ne  was  pleased  with  him  for  having  made  it.  Sir  William  Felton 
left  the  prince's  army,  as  the  leader  of  this  expedition,  accompanied 
by  the  following  knight^ :  sir  Thomas  Felton  his  brother,  sir  Thomas 
lluiford,  sir  Robert  Knolles,  sir  Gaillard  Viguier,  sir  Ralph  Hastings, 
tliD  earl  of  Angus,  and  several  other  knights  and  squires.  They  were 
in  all  one  hundred  and  sixty  lances  well  mounted,  and  three  hundred 
archers.  There  were  also  with  him,  sir  Hugh  Stafford,  sir  Richard 
Causton,  and  sir  Simon  Burley,  who  are  not  men  to  be  forgotten. . 

This  body  rode  on  through  the  kingdom  of  Navan'e,  under  the 
direction  of  guides,  who  conducted  them  to  the  river  Ebro,  which,  at 
Logrono,  is  very  d^ep  and  rapid.  They,  however,  advanced  beyond 
it,  and  took  up  their  quarters  at  a  village  called  Navarretta  :*  there 
they  halted,  in  order  to  be  the  better  ir<formed  where  king  Henry 
was,  and  to  learn  the  state  of  his  army. 


CHAPTER    CCXXXViri, 

THE  KING  OF  NAVASKE  IS  MADE  PKISOKEK  BY  SIK  OLIVIER  DE  MAUNY, 
A  BRETON  AND  PARTISAN  OF  KING  HENRY.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES 
ADVANCES  TO  SALVATIERRA,  IN  SPAIN.  SIR  WILLIAM  FELTON  SKIE. 
UISHES  WITH  THE  ENEMY  NEAR  THE  QUARTERS  OF  THE  KING  OF 
SPAIN.      THE   TWO    ARMIES   ADVANCE   TOWARD    EACH    OTHER. 

While  all  the^  things  were  going  on,  the  knights  remained  at 
Navarretta,  and  the  prince  and  his  army  in  the  country  round  Pam- 
peluna.  The  king  of  Navarre,  in  riding  from  one  town  to  another 
in  the  side  where  the  French  lay,  was  made  prisoner  by  sir  Olivier  de 
Mauny.  The  prince  and  all  the  EngUsh  were  much  astonished  at 
t :  some  in  the  army  thought  it  might  have  been  done  designedly, 
ri  order  to  prevent  his  accompanying  the  prince  farther  in  this  ex. 
•jndition,  as  he  was  uncertain  what  would  be  the  issue  of  the  business 
between  king  Henry  and  don  Pedro.t  Although  there  was  no  one 
who  was  not  clear  as  to  the  cause  of  this  capture,  the  lady  his  queen 
was  much  alarmed  and  dispirited  at  it.  She  cast  herself  at  the  feet 
of  the  prince,  exclaiming,  "  For  God's  mercy,  my  dear  lord,  have 
the  goodness  to  inquire  about  the  king  my  lord,  who  has  been 
treacherously  made  prisoner  by  some  means  unknown  to  us ;  and 
exert  yourself  in  such  manner  that,  through  pity  to  us,  and  the  love 
of  God,  we  may  have  him  back  again."  The  prince  courteously 
replied  as  follows :  "  Certainly,  fair  lady  and  cousin,  this  capture  is 
highly  displeasing  to  us ;  and  we  will  provide  shortly  a  remedy  for 
it.  I  beg,  therefore,  you  will  not  be  cast  down,  but  take  comfort ; 
for  when  once  this  expedition  is  over,  he  shall  be  delivered  :  this  I 
faithfully  promise,  for  I  will  attend  to  nothing  else  :  immediately  on 
our  return,  you  shall  have  him  restored  to  you." 

The  queen  of  Navarre  then  departed.  But  one  of  her  noble 
knights,  called  don  Martin  de  la  Carra,  undertook  to  conduct  the  prince 
"through  the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  and  to  procure  guides  for  the  army ; 
otherwise  they  would  not  have  been  able  to  have  found  the  roads,  or 
thi!  easiest  passes  through  the  mountains. 

The  prince  broke  up  his  encampment,  and  began  his  march  They 
came  to  a  place  called  Bcharriaranas,  where  they  met  with  many 
difficulties ;  for  it  was  a  narrow  pass,  with  very  bad  roadw.  In  ad. 
difion  to  this,  there  was  a  great  scarcity  of  provision  ;  for  they  found 
nothing  on  this  road  until  they  arrived  at  Salvatierra,  which  is  a  very 
s;ood  town,  situated  in  a  fertile  and  rich  country  according  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  adjoining  lands.t  This  town  of  Salvatierra  is  on  tlie 
confines  of  Navarre,  on  the  road  to  Spain,  and  was  attached  to 

•  A  small  village  on  the  frontiers  of  Navarre.— Ed. 

t  Tills  was  a  trick  of  the  kins  of  Navarre,  thinking  to  exculpate  himself  for  havmg 
suffered  the  prince  of  Wales  to  pass  through  his  strong  country;  for  he  had,  before  his 
liist  treaty  with  the  prince,  entered  into  one  of  a  contrary  tendency  witli  Die  king  ot  Ar- 
mgon  and  kin'ff  Henry.  ,.,,...       «^ 

t  According  to  tlie  map  of  Spain  byJaUlot.  1781.  Salvatierra  is  in  the  division  ofGui 


king  Henry.  The  whole  army  spread  itself  over  the  country.  The 
free  companies  advanced  eagerly  toward  Sal  vatii'rra,  in  hopes  to  take 
it  by  assault  and  plunder  it :  they  much  wished  to  do  so  :  for  they 
had  learnt  there  were  great  riches  collected,  which  had  been  brought 
thither  from  all  the  neighborhood,  confiding  in  '  the  strengdi  of  its 
castle.  The  inhabitants  of  Salvatierra,  however,  were  too  wise  to 
wait  for  this  danger  •  they  well  knew  they  could  not  withstand  the 
great  army  of  the  prince,  if  he  should  think  proper  to  lead  it  against 
them  :  they  came  and  surrendered  themselves  to  don  Pedro,  craving 
hia  pardon,  and  presenting  to  him  the  keys'  of  their  town.  By  tlio 
advice  of  the  prince,  don  Pedro  forgave  them,  or  they  would  have 
fared  worse,  for  he  wished  to  destroy  them  ;  however,  they  were  all 
pardoned  ;  and  the  prince;  don  Pedro,  the  king  of  Majorca,  and  tlie 
duke  of  Lancaster,  entered  the  town,  where  they  took  up  their  quar. 
ters :  the  earl  of  Armagnac  and  the  rest  lodged  themselves  in  the 
villages  round  about. 

We  will  for  a  while  leave  the  prince,  to  speak  of  that  advanced 
corps  which  was  in  Navarretta.  The  before-named  knights,  who 
had  remained  there,  were  very  desirous  of  distinguishing  themselves : 
for  they  had  advanced  five  days'  march  before  their  main  army. 
They  made  frequent  excursions  from  Navarretta  to  the  country  of 
their  enemies,  to  find  out  where  they  lay  and  what  they  were  doing. 
King  Henry  was  encamped  in  the  open  plain,  with  his  whole  army. 
He  was  desirous  of  hearing  some  intelligence  of  the  prince,  and 
much  surprised  that  his  herald  did  not  return. 

His  people  made  also  daily  excursions,  to  learn  something  of  the 
English,  and  even  advanced  near  to  Navarretta ;  so  that  don  Tello, 
brother  to  king  Henry,  was  informed  there  was  an  enemy's  garrison 
in  that  town  ;  which  made  him  resolve  to  go  thither  with  a  greatei 
force,  in  a  more  reg»lar  manner,  to  see  if  what  he  had  heard  were 
true.  But  before  this  was  done,  it  happened  that  the  English  knights 
made,  one  evening,  so  long  an  excursion,  tliat  they  fell  in  with  king 
Henry's  quarters.  A  grand  skirmish  was  the  consequence,  which 
threw  the  whole  army  into  a  great  alarm.  They  slew  some,  and 
made  several  prisoners  ;  in  particular,  the  knight  who  commandcil 
the  guard  was  taken,  without  loss  to  themselves,  and  carried  cleai 
off.  On  the  morrow,  they  sent>a  herald  to  the  prince,  who  was  at  Sal. 
vatiefra,  to  inform  him  what  they  had  discovered.  They  told  him 
the  situation  the  enemy  had  chosen,  and  what  numbers  they  con 
sisted  of;  for  they  had  obtained  every  information  from  their  pris. 
oners.  The  prince  was  delighted  with  this  intelligence,  and  with  the 
good  success  of  his  knights. 

King  Henry  was  much  enraged  that  the  English  who  were  quar 
tered  at  Navarretta  should  thus  alarm  his  army,  and  said  that  he 
would  advance  toward  them.  He  therefore  decamped  with  all  his 
army,  designed  to  fix  his  quarters  in  the  plains  Bear  Vittoria  :  he 
crossed  the  river*  which  runs  near  Navarretta,  in  order  to  march  to 
that  country. 

Sir  William  Felton,  as  soon  as  he  heard  that  don  Henry  had  passed 
the  river,  and  was  on  his  march  toward  the  prince,  held  a  council  of 
all  the  knights  who  were  with  him.  They  determined  to  quit  their 
present  quarters,  and  take  the  field  in  order  to  be  satisfied  of  the 
truth  in  regard  to  the  Spaniards.  They  therefore  marched  from 
Navarretta,  sending  information  to  the  prince,  that  king  Henry  wns 
advancing  toward  him  in  great  force,  and  that,  from  appearances,  lie 
seemed  desirous  to  meet  him.  When  the  prince  received  the  new? 
at  Salvatierra,  where  he  still  was,  that  king  Henry  had  crossed  tlir 
river,  and  was  on  his  march  to  meet  him,  he  was  right  glad,  and 
said  aloud  to  tliose  about  him  :  "  By  my  faith,  this  bastard  is  a  bold 
and  gallant  knight,  and  shows  gi-eat  valor  and  enterprise  ui  thus 
coming  to  seek  us.  Since  he  is  as  eager  to  find  us  as  we  are  desir- 
ous ofmeetinghim,  it  is  most  probable  it  will  so  happen,  and  a  com. 
bat  ensue.  Our  best  way,  therefore,  will  be  to  decamp  hence 
immediately,  in  order  to  gain  possession  of  Vittoria  before  our 
enemies." 

The  prince  and  his  army  marched  from  Salvatierra  very  early  in 
the  following  morning,  and  halted  at  Vittoria,  where  he  found  sir 
William  Felton  and  his  party,  whom  he  graciously  entertained,  ask 
ing  them  different  questions.  While  they  were  thus  discoursing,  the 
scouts  brought  news  that  they  had  seen  the  scouts  of  the  enemy, 
and  were  certain  that  king  Henry  and  his  whole  army  was  not  far 
distant,  from  the  signals  they  had  observed,  and  from  the  demeanor 
of  the  Spaniards.  The  prince,  on  hearing  this,  ordered  the  trumpets 
to  sound  an  alarum  through  the  army  ;  which  being  heard,  every  man 
made  for  his  post.  They  were  all  instantly  drawn  up  in  regular  order 
of  battle :  for  each  man  had  been  informed  what  he  was  to  do  before 
he  had  left  Salvatierra,  so  that  every  man  made  directly  for  his  ban 
ner.  It  was  a  noble  sight  to  see  so  great  a  number  of  banners  and 
pennons,  ornamented  with  different  arms.t 

The  vanguard  was  excellently  well  drawn  up,  under  the  com. 
mand  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster.     With  him  were,  sir  John  Chandos, 


*  I  imagine  this  must  be  the  Ebro ;  fcr  by  tlie  map,  there  is  no  river  that  runs  neat 
Navarretta  which  it  was  necessary  for  don  Henry  to  cross  in  his  march  from  St.  Domingo 
de  la  Calfada,  where  he  was  encamped,  to  Vittoria  in  Biscay. 

Dames  aays,  don  Henry  advanced  as  far  as  St.  Miguel  to  meet  the  Englisli ;  but  it  ft 
not  so  in  my  copies,  nor  can  I  find  St.  Miguel  in  my  maps.  It  seems,  however,  probable, 
as  Vittoria  was  far  dist:int,  and  out  of  the  line  to  Navarretta. 

t  Ther  might  have  been  sene  great  nobleness,  and  baners  and  penons  beaten  with 
armes  waning  in  the  \Vynde.  What  shulde  I  'ay  morel  It  was  great  nohhn^s.^  to 
iKjiioide ;  tho  vanward  was  so  well  ranged  thf  it  was  marueyle  to  beholde  -L,urd 
kii. 
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constable  of  Aqnitaine,  with  a  great  retinue,  and  in  fine  order. 
Many  received  tiie  order  of  knighthood.  The  duke  of  Lancaster,  in 
the  vanguard,  knighted  as  many  aa  twelve :  among  whom  were,  sir 
Ralph  Camois,  sir  Walter  Loring,  and  sir  Thomas  Danvery.  Sir 
John  Chandos  advanced  some  good  squires  to  that  honor  in  his  divi. 
sion ;  such  as  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr.  Clifton,*  Mr.  Prior,  William  Firme. 
ton,  Aimery  de  Rocheohouart,  Girard  de  la  Motte  and  Robert  Briquet. 

The  prince  made  also  several  knights ;  first,  don  Pedro,  king  of 
Spain,  sir  Thomas  Holland,  the  son  of  the  princess,  his  lady,  sir 
Philip  and  Sir  Denis  Courtenay,  sir  John  Covet,  sir  Nicholas  Bond, 
and  many  more.  The  other  lords  bestowed  similar  honors  on  their 
battalions;  so  that  there  were  upward  of  three  hundred  knights, 
who  remained  drawn  up  the  whole  day,  waiting  for  their  enemies, 
to  give  them  -battle,  if  they  had  advanced  to  them ;  but  they  did  not 
come  nearer  than  where  the  scouts  were. 

King  Henry  was  expecting  great  reinforcements  from  Arragon ; 
and  he  waited  also  for  sir  Bertrand  du  Guesclin,  who  was  coming  to 
his  assistance  with  upward  of  four  thousand  combatants  ;  for  he  was 
not  desirous  of  engaging  before  their  arrival.  The  prince  was  not 
displeased  at  this  delay ;  for  his  rear-divisions,  which  consisted  of 
more  than  six  thousand  men,  were  above  seven  country  leagues  be. 
hind.  The  prince  was,  during  the  whole  time  he  lay  before  Vittoria, 
in  the  greatest  anguish  of  mind  at  their  being  so  long  in  coming  up  to 
him.  Nevertheless,  had  the  Spaniards  thought  proper  to  advance 
nearer  them  vidth  the  intent  of  oflfering  batfle,  tiie  prince,  without 
waiting  for  this  division,  would  not  have  refused  the  combat. 


CHAPTER    CCXXXIX. 

THE  AKRIVAI.  OF  SIR  BERTKANO  DUaUESCLIN,  TO  THE  AID  OF  EINS  EENEY. 
DON  TELLO  ATTACKS  THE  ADVANCED  ODAKD  OF  THE  PKINCE  OF  WALES 
— DEFEATS   SIB    WILLIAM   FELTON   AND    HIS    BODY   OF    MEN. 

When  evening  came,  the  two  marshals,  sir  Guiscard  d'Angle  and 
sir  Stephen  Cossington,  ordered  every  man  to  retire  to  his  quarters ; 
but,  on  the.  trumpets  sounding  on  the  morrow  morning,  they  were  all 
to  take  the  field  in  the  same  position  they  had  done  before.  Every 
one  obeyed  these  orders,  except  sir  William  Felton  and  his  company, 
whom  I  have  before  mentioned.  They  left  the  prince  that  same 
evening,  and  advanced  farther  into  the  country,  to  leam  the  state  of 
the  enemy :  they  took  up  their  quarters  about  two  leagues  distant 
.'rom  their  army. 

Don  Tello  happening  this  very  evening  to  be  in  his  brother  king 
Henry's  tent,  conversing  on  various  topics,  said  to  the  king :  "  Sire, 
you  know  that  our  enemies  are  encamped  very  near  us,  and  yet  none 
of  our  men  think  of  beafing  up  their  quarters.  I  therefore  entreat  you 
will  give  me  permission  to  make  an  excursion  toward  them  to-morrow 
morning,  widi  a  detached  body  of  the  army,  who  are  well  inclined : 
I  promise  you  to  advance  so  far  that  we  will  bring  you  back'  certain 
news  of  them,  and  what  they  are  about."  King  Henry,  observing  the 
eagerness  of  his  brother,  wished  not  to  baulk  him,  and  gave  his  con- 
sent directly. 

At  this  same  hour,  sir  Bertrand  du  Guesclin,  with  upward  of  four 
thousand  fighting  men,  arrived  at  the  army,  from  France  and  Arra- 
gon. The  king  was  much  rejoiced  at  this :  he  received  them  in  the 
most  honorable  and  gracious  manner,  as  was  becoming  him  to. do, 
Don  Tello  was  aiudoiis  not  to  let  his  plan  sleep,  but  immediately 
mentioned  it  to- several  of  his  friends  who  he  knew  would  join  him. 
He  would  have  done  the  same  to  sir  Bertrand  du  Guesclin,  sir  Ar- 
nold d'Andreghen,  the  bfegue  de  Villaines  and  the  viscount  de  Roque. 
bertin,  if  he  had  dared;  but,  as  they  were  just  arrived,  he  did  not: 
besides,  king  Henry  had  forbidden  him  to  speak  to  them  on  this  sub- 
lect.  Don  Tello,  therefore,  left  them  alone.  Nevertheless,  he  had 
with  him  some  French  and  Arragonian  knights,  who  had  been  with 
the  army  the  whole  season :  he  had  exerted  himself  so  much  that,  in 
the  whole,  he  had  collected  a  body  of  more  than  six  thousand  horse- 
men, well  mounted  and  accoutred.  His  brother,  don  Sancho,  accom. 
Danied  him. 

At  the  firat  lireak  of  day,  they  were  all  ready  mounted.  They  left 
the  army,  advancing  in  good  order  toward  the  quarters  of  the  English 
About  sunrise,  they  met,  in '  a  valley,  part  of  sir  Hugh  Calverly's  com- 
pany, with  bis  baggage,  who  had  slept  about  a  league  distant  from  the 
main  army,  and  also  sir  Hugh  himself.  When  the  Spaniards  and 
French  perceived  them,  they  immediately  attacked  and  defeated 
them.  The  greater  part  were  slain,  and  the  baggage  seized :  but  sir 
Hugh,  who  was  behind,  had  taken  another  road :  he  was,  however, 
seen,  pursued,  and  forced  to  fly  with  all  his  attendants,  as  fast  as  they 
could,  to  the  army  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster.  The  Spaniards,  who 
wore  upward  of  six  thousand  in  one  body,  rode  on,  and  made  a  vio- 
lent assault  upon  the  outskirts  of  the  quarters  of  the  vanguard,  under 
thn  command  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster.  They  began  to  shout, "  Cas- 
tille  !"  with  loud  cries,  to  overthrow  tents,  huts,  and  everything  that 
carae  in  their  way,  killing  and  wounding  all  that  opposed  them  ;  so 
that  when  the  vanguard  heard  this  noise,  the  leaders  as  well  as  men 
were  alarmed,  and  hastened  to  arm  themselves  and  draw  up  before 
the  lodgings  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  who  was  already  armed,  with 
his  banner  flying  in  front.  The  English  and  Gascons  hurried  to  the 
f.cld,each  lord  to  his  banner  or  pennon,  according  to  the  arrangements 


made  at  Salvatierra,  supposing  that  they  were  instantly  to  have  t 
general  engagement. 

The  duke  of  Lancaster  marched  straight  for  a  small  hill :  h»  Tvaf 
followed  by  sir  John  Chandos,  the  two  marshals,  and  several  othe: 
knights,  who  drew  themselves  up  in  order  of  batfle.  After  a  short 
time,  the  prince  and  don  Pedro  came  thither,  and,  as  they  advanced, 
formed  themselves  in  like  manner. 

Don  Tello  and  his  brother  were  also  very  desirous  of  gaining  (his 
eminence,  it  being  a  favorable  position  ;  but  they  were  disappointed' 
in  their  wishes,  as  you  have  just  heard.  When,  therefore,  they  saw 
that  they  could  not  attempt  it,  without  great  risk,  for  the  whole  Eng. 
lish  array  was  in  motion,  tiiey  formed  themselves  into  a  compact  body, 
to  return  to  their  own  army,  and  thus  retreated,  marching  in  handsome 
array,  and  hoping  to  have  some  fortunate  adventure  ere  they  got 
home.  Before  they  had  retired,  several  gallant  actions  were  per- 
formed ;  for  some  of  the  English  and  Gascons  had  quitted  their  ranks, 
to  tilt  with  these  Spaniards,  many  of  whom  they  had  unhorsed :  but 
the  main  body  of  the  English  army  remained  upon  the  mountain, 
expecting  a  general  engagement. 

When  the  Spaniards,  in  their  retreat  from  the  prince's  army,  wero 
approaching  their  own,  they  met  the  detached  part  of  the  Eriglish 
under  the  command  of  sir  William'  Felton  and  his  brother,  sir  Hugh 
Hastings,  sir  Richard  Causton,  the  earl  of  Angus,  and  many  more 
who  mignt  amount  in  the  whole  to  two  hundred  knights  and  squires, 
as  well  Gascons  as  English.  They  immediately  charged  them  in  a 
wide  valley,  shouting  out,  "  Castille,  for  king  Henry  !"  The  above- 
named  knights,  perceiving  they  had  but  little  chance  of  success  against 
such  superior  numbers  as  the  Spaniards  were,  comforted  themselves 
the  best  they  could,  and,  advancing  into  the  plain,  took  possession  of 
a  small  eminence,  where  they  drew  up  in  order  of  battle.  The  Span- 
iards marched  toward  them,  and  halted  to  consider  what  would  be  the 
most  advantageous  manner  of  fighting  them 

Sir  William  Felton  performed  that  day  a  most  brilliant  action 
descending  the  hill  full  gallop,  with  his  lance  in  its  rest,  he  dashed 
into  the  midst  of  the  Spaniards,  when  meeting  a  Spanish  knight,  he 
he  drove  his  spear  vrith  such  force,  it  passed  through  his  armor,  body 
and  all,  and  threw  him  dead  on  the  ground.  Sir  William  was  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides ;  but  he  fought  as  manfully  as  any  knight  could 
have  done,  and  did  them  much  mischief  before  they  were  able  to 
bring  him  down.  His  brother  and  the  other  knights  were  witnesses, 
from  the  eminence,  of  his  valor,  and  the  gallant  acts  he  was  doing, 
as  well  as  the  peril  he  was  in ;  but  it  was  out  of  their  power  to  assist 
him,  without  running  every  risk  themselves.  They  remained,  there- 
fore, siteadily  upon  the  mountain  in  order  of  battle.  The  knight  fought 
as  long  as  his  strength  lasted,  but  in  the  end  was  unfortunately  slain. 

The  French  and  Spaniards-,  after  this,  began  to  attack  the  English, 
and  to  endeavor  to  take  them  that  had  drawn  themselves  up  on  the 
hill.  That  day,  many  good  actions  were  done.  At  one  time,  they 
made  a  general  attack,  and  descended  in  a  body  upon  their  enemies ; 
and  then-,  wheeling  suddenly  about,  they  wisely  regained  their  moun- 
tain, where  they  remained  until  high  noon.  Had  the  prince  known 
their  dangerous  situation,  he  would  have  relieved  them  ;  but  he  was 
quite  ignorant  of  it.  They  were  therefore  obliged  to  wait  the  issue 
of  this  business  in  the  best  way  they  could. 

When  the  combat  had  been  thus  carried  on,  advancing  and  retreat 
ing,  until  the  hour  I  have  mentioned,  don  Tello,  tired  at  their  holdip.g 
out  so  long,  cried  angrily  aloud  :  "  My  lords,  shall  we  remain  here 
all  the  day,  with  this  handful  of  men  ?  By  St.  Jago,  we  ought  ti> 
have  swallowed  them  up  before  this  time.  Forward  !  forward  !  let 
us  attack  them  in  a  better  and  more  vigorous  manner  than  before 
One  cannot  gain  anything  without  taking  some  pains."  Upon  hear 
ing  this,  the  Spaniards  and  French  advanced  courageously,  mounted 
the  hill,  with  their  spears  presented  before  them,  in  such  close  ordei 
and  in  such  numbers,  that  the  English  could  neither  break  nor  force 
through  them.  Many  valorous  deeds  were  done  on  this  mountain , 
for  the  English  and  Gascons  defended  themselves  most  valiantly,  but, 
fron.  the  moment  the  Spaniards  had  gained  the  hill,  they  could  not 
mall  e  any  long  resistance.  They  were  all  taken  or  slain ;  and  not 
one  of  the  knights  escaped :  only  a  few  boys  saved  themselves  by 
the  yieetness  of  their  horses,  who  returned  to  the  army  of  the  prince, 
which  had  all  that  day  continued  drawn  up  in  battle  array,  in  the 
expectation  of  an  engagement. 


*  This  Damp  is  given  according  to  Bomes.   Lord  Beroers  Eeys  Cii&son.— £o. 


CHAPTER    CCXL. 

SIR  ARNOLD  D'ANDREOHEN  GIVES  GOOD  ADVICE  TO  KINO  HENRT  OF  CASTILIA 
THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES  SENDS  A  TARDY  ANSWER  TO  THE  KINS'S  LETTER. 

After  having  conquered  the  before-named  knights,  don  Tello  and 
don  Sancho  returned  with  their  detachment  in  great  joy  to  the  amiv 
and  went  in  the  evening  to  the  quarters  of  king  Henry.  The  two 
brothers  who  had  been  in  this  expedition  made  a  presen  -  to  the  king 
of  their  prisoners,  and  related  to  him,  in  the  presence  o'  sir  Bertrand 
du  Guesclin,  sir  Arnold  d'Andreghen  and  others,  how  Jie  day  had 
passed,  and  what  road  they  had  taken  ;  how  they  had  first  fallen  in 
with  the  people  of  sir  Hugh  Calverly,  whom  they  tad  slain  or  chased 
even  to  the  army  of  the  English :  riiat  they  had  oeaten  up  the  quar 
ters  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  alarmed  the  whole  army,  ard  dont 
much  mischief:  that  upon  their  retreat  they  had  met  those   mights 
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whom  they  had  tak  3 1  prisoners.  King  Henry,  who  had  listened  to 
this  Etccount  with  great  pride,  replied  moat  graciously  to  his  brother, 
don  Telle,  and  said  :  "Amiable  brother,  well  have  you  performed 
your  promise  :  I  will  reward  you  handsomely  for  it ;  and  I  feel,  that 
all  the  rest  of  our  enemies  must  ultimately  come  to  this  pass." 

Sir  Arnold  d'Andreghen,  on  this,  stepped  forth  and  said  :  "  Sire, 
t.ire,  with  your  permission,  I  wish  not  to  doubt  your  majesty's  words, 
but  to  make  an  amendment  by  informing  you,  that  when  you  shall 
meet  the  prince  of  Wales  in  battle,  you  will  find  men-at-arms  such 
as  they  ought  to  be ;  for  with  him  is  the  flower  of  chivalry  of  the 
whole  world,  and  hardy  and  tough  combatants :  those  who,  in  truth, 
would  rather  die  on  the  spot  than  think  of  flying.  It  therefore 
behoves  you  to  weigh  maturely  this  point,  before  you  determine  :  and, 
if  you  will  believe  what  I  am  going  to  say,  you  may  take  them  all, 
without  striking  a  stroke.  You  have  i>nly  to  guard  the  passes  and 
defiles,  so  that  no  provision  .can  be  brought  them,  when  famine  will 
do  the  business  for  you :  they  must  then  return  back  to  their  own 
country  in  disorder  and  spiritlBfes,  so  that  you  may  easily  gain  your 
object,  and  defeat  them  without  striking  a  blow." 
^  King  Henry  answered,  "  By  the  soul  of  my  father,  marshal,  I  have 
such  a  desire  to  see  this  prince,  and  to  try  my  strength  vpith  him,  that 
we  will  never  part  without  a  battle.  Thank  God,  I  have  enow  of 
men  to  assist  me.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  already  in  our  army 
seven  thousand  men-at-arms,  each  mounted  on  a  good  courser,  and 
so  well  covered  with  armor  that  they  fear  not  the  arrows  of  the  archer. 
In  addition,  I  have  twenty  thousand  more,  mounted  on  genets  and 
armed  from  head  to  foot.  I  have  besides  forty  thousand  common 
soldiers,  with  lances,  darts  and  shields,  who  will  do  much  service, 
lor  they  have  all  sworn  they  will  rather  die  than  leave  me  ;  so  that, 
my  lord  marshal,  I  ought  not  to  be  afraid,  but  rather  placegreat  con- 
fidence in  the  power  of  God  and  of  my  men."  Thus  ended  this 
conversation  :  wine  and  spices  were  brought  in  by  some  knights,  of 
which  the  king  and  the  lords  present  partook ;  and  then  they  all  retired 
to  their  quarters.  The  knights  and  squires  who  had  that  day  been 
made  prisoners,  gave  their  oaths  as  such,  and  were  put  under  the 
care  of  diflerent  knights. 

We  will  return  to  the  prince,  to  speak  of  his  arrangements.  He 
and  the  duke  of  Lancaster  had  remained  in  the  position  they  had 
taken  in  the  morning,  until  about  vespers,  when  they  were  informed 
that  their  advanced  detachment  had-  been  all  taken  or  killed ;  at 
which  they  were  much  vexed,  but  they  could  not  then  amend  it. 
They  retired  to  their  quarters,  where  they  remained  that  night.  On 
the  morrow  morning,  they  called  a  council,  and  determined  to  leave 
their  present  position,  to  advance  more  into  the  country.  They  de. 
camped,  and  took  up  their  quarters  nearer  to  Vittoria,  marching  full 
armed,  as  if  immediately  to  engage ;  for  they  had  heard  that  king 
Henry  and  Ids  brothers,  with  their  army,  were  not  far  distant :  how. 
ever,  theymade  noadvanoes  to  meet  them. 

You  must  know,,  the  prince  and  his  brother  were-in  great  want  of 
provision  for  themselves  and  their  horses,  as  they  had  entered  a  very 
t>arrcn  country,  .while  king  Henry  and  his  array  enjoyed  a  quite  con. 
trary  situation.  A  loaf  of  bread,  and  of  no  great  size,  was  sold  in 
the  priiice's  army  for  a  florin  ;  and  many  were  very  eager  to  pay  this 
price,  wiienever  they  were  able  to  get  it.  The  weather  was  also 
extremely  bad,  with  high  wind,  rain  and  snow  ;  and  in  this  miser- 
able distressing  plight  they  remained  for  six  days. 

When  the  prince  and  his  lords  found  the  Spaniards  make  no  ad. 
vances  to  offer  them  battle,  and  that  their  distress  was  great  where 
they  were,  they  held  a  council,  and  resolved  to  seek  elsewhere  for 
a  passage  over  the  Ebro.  They  therefore  decamped,  and  took  the 
road  toward  Navarretta,  through  a  country  called  La  Guardia,  which 
havnig  passed,  they  came  to  a  town  called  Viana.  There  the  prince, 
the  duke  of  Lancaster,  the  eari  of  Armagnac  and  the  other  lords, 
halted  two  days,  to  refresh  themselves.  They  then  crossed  the  river 
which  divides  Castille  from  Navarre,  at  the  bridge  of  Logrono,  in  the 
midst  of  gardens  and  olive  trees.  ■  They  found  there  a  richer  country 
than  that  which  they  had  left ;  but  even  here  they  were  much  dis- 
tressed for  want  of  provision. 

When  king  Henry  was  told  that  the  prince  and  his  army  had 
crossed  the  Ebro  at  the  bridge  of  Logrono,  he  left  St.  Miguel,  where 
he  had  kept  his  quarters  for  a  long  time,  advanced  to  Najarra  upon 
the  same  river,  and  there  encamped.  News  was  soon  brought  to  the 
prince  of  king  Henry's  approach.  This  gave  him  great  joy  ;  and  he 
said  aloud,  "  By  St,  George,  this  bastard  proves  himself  a  valiant 
knight,  from  the  desire  he  shows  to  meet  us  in  battle.  We  shall 
certainly  soon  see  each  other ;  for  we  cannot  fail  doing  so  much 
longer."  He  then  summoned  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Lancaster, 
and  some  other  barons  of  his  council  who  were  there,  and  wrote, 
with  their  advice,  an  a-iower  to  the  letter  which  king  Henry  had 
Bent  to  him,  in  the  following  terms ; 

"  Edward,  by  the  grace  of  God,  prince  of  Wales  and  of  Aquitaine, 
10  the  renowned  Henry  eari  of  Trastamare,  who  at  this  present  time 
calls  himself  king  of  Castille  : 

"  Whereas  you  have  sent  to  us  a  letter  by  your  herald,  in  which, 
among  other  things,  mention  is  made  of  your  desire  to  know  w^hy 
we  have  admitted  to  our  friendship  your  enemy,  out  cousin  the  king 
don  Pedro,  and  upon  what  pretext  we  are  carrying  on  a  war  against 
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as  it  behoveth  all  kings  to  do,  and  also  to  preserve  the  firm  alliances 
made  by  our  lord  the  king  of  England,  with  the  king  don  Pedro,  in 
former  times.  But  as  you  are  much  renowned  among  all  good 
knights,  we  would  wish,  if  it  were  possible,  to  make  up  these  dif. 
ferences  between  you  both ;  and  we  would  use  such  earnest  en. 
treaties  with  our  cousin,  the  king  don  Psdio,  that  you  should  have  a 
large  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Castille,  but  you  must  give  up  all 
pretensions  to  the  crown  of  that  realm,  as  well  as  to  its  inheritance. 
Consider  well  this  proposition ;  and  know  further,  that  we  shall  enter 
the  kingdom  of  Castille  by  whatever  place  shall  be  most  agreeable 
to  us.     Written  at  Logrono,  the  30th  day  of  March,  1367." 

When  this  letter  was  finished,  folded  up  and  sealed,  it  was  given 
to  the  herald  who  had  brought  king  Henry's,  and  who  had  waited  for 
an  answer  for  three  weeks.  He  took  his  leave  of  the  prince  and  the 
other  lords,  and  rode  on  until  he  came  to  NavaiTetta,  near  to  which 
place  the  king  was  encamped  upon  the  heath.  He  made  for  the 
king's  tent,  followed  by  the  principal  lords  of  the  arpiy,  who,  having 
heard  of  the  return  of  the  herald,  were  anxious  to  know  what  news 
he  had  brought. 

The  herald,  on  his  knees,  presented  the  king  the  letter  which  the 
prince  had  sent  by  him.  The  king  took  and  opened  it,  calling  sir- 
Bertrand  du  Guesclin,  and  some  of  the  lords  of  his  council,  to  its 
perusal.  When  the  letter  had  been  read  and  well  considered,  sir 
Bertrand  du  Guesclin  thus  spoke  to  king  Henry :  "  Sire,  be  assured 
that  very  shortly  you  must  have  a  battle  :  from  what  I  know  of  the 
prince,  I  am  convinced  that  it  must  be  so.  I  therefore  advise  you  to 
look  well  to  this  business,  to  order  and  arrange  your  men  the  best  pos. 
sible  manner."  "  Sir  Bertrand,"  replied  king  Henry,  "  in  God's 
name  so  it  shall  be.  I  have  no  dread  of  the  prince's  army  :  for  I  have 
three  thousand  barbed  horses,  which  will  be  on  our  two  v/ings,  seven 
thousand  warders,*  and  upward  of  twenty  thousand  men-at-arms,  the 
best  that  can  be  found  in  all  Castille,  Gallicia,  Portugal,  Cordova  and 
Sicily,  besides  ten  thousand  cross-bows,  and  full  fortyt  thousand  foot, 
armed  with  lances,  darts,  swords  and  all  sorts  of  weapons,  who  have 
sworn  to  die  rather  than  desert  me.  I  trust,  therefore,  sir  Bertrand, 
that  through  God's  grace,  in  whom  I  put  my  trust,  we  shall  have  the 
best  of  it,  as  well  as  from  the  justice  of  our  right  in  this  affair.  I 
therefore  o-nutat  you  all  to  be  of  good  courage." 

Thus  the  king  and  sir  Bertrand  conversed  together,  as  well  as  on 
different  subjects,  laying  aside  all  thoughts  of  the  letter  which  the 
prince  had  sent,  for  king  Henry  was  determined  to  have  a  battle. 
Don  Telle  and  don  Sancho  began  to  draw  up  their  men  in  proper 
order,  and  to  busy  themselves  in  preparing  everything :  they  were 
much  esteemed,  for  the  success  of  their  late  expedition.  But  wo 
must  now  return  to  the  prince,  and  show  how- he  was  going  on. 


CHAPTER    CCXLI. 

THE  BATTLE  OP  NAVARKETTA,  WHICH  THE  PEINCE  OF  WALrS,  StJPPOKTINO 
THE  PART  OF  KINS  DON  PEDRO  AGAINST  HIS  BROTHER  THE  BASTAi'iD, 
GAINS.  SIR  BERTRAND  DD  GUESCLIN  IS  MADE  PRISONER,  AND  KL\G 
HENRT  FORCED  TO  FLY,  AFTER  HAVING  FOUGHT  MOST  VALIANTLY. 

On  Friday,  the  2nd  of  April,  the  prince  decamped  .from  Logrono, 
where  he  and  all  his  army  had  halted.  He  marched  in  order  oi 
battle,  as  if  an  engagement  were  on  the  point  of  commencing  ;  for 
he  knew  that  king  Henry  was  not  far  distant.  After  having  marchec 
about  two  leagues,  he  arrived  before  the  town  of  Navarretta,  about 
nine  o'clock,  where  he  took  up  his  quarters.  As  soon  as  they  had 
dismounted,  the  prince  sent  his  scouts,  to  observe  th«  countenance 
of  the  enemy  and  where  they  lay.  These  scouts,  being  mounted  on 
the  best  of  horses,  left  the  army,  and  advanced  until  they  saw  the 
whole  of  the  Spanish  force  encamped  upon  the  heaths  beyond 
Navarretta :  they  instantly  informed  the  prince  of  this,  who  was 
very  glad  to  hear  it.  Toward  evening  he  gave  out  secret  orders  for 
the  army  to  hold  itself  in  readiness  at  the  first  sound  of  his  trumpet : 
that  at  the  second  sound  it  should  arm,  and  on  the  third  mount,  and 
immediately  follow  the  banners  of  the  marshals  and. the  pennon  of 
St.  George ;  and  that  no  one,  under  pain  of  death,  should  break  his 
rank,  without  being  ordered  so  to  do. 

King  Hehry  had  done  exactly  as  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  had 
sent  out  his  scouts  on  this  Friday  evening,  to  learn  the  condition  of 
the  prince's  arpay,  what  appearance  they  made,-and  where  they  were 
quartered.  Those  sent  brought  back  true  intelligence :  upon  hear. 
iog  it,  the  king  and  sir  Bertrand  held  a  consultation  on  the  subject. 
They  made  their  men  sup  and  go  to  bed  very  early,  that  they  might 
be  more  fresh  and  hearty  by  midnight,  when  .they  were  commanded 
to  make  themselves  ready,  arm,  and  take  the  field  in  battle-array ; 
for  they  well  kpew  that  a  battle  must  ensue  on  the  morrow.  The 
Spaniards,  therefore,  made  themselves  merry,  for  they  had  where, 
withal  largely  to  do  so:  but  the  English  were  in  the  greatest  want 
of  provision  ;  for  which  reason  they  were  anxious  to  fightt. 

The  trumpets  of  king  Henry  sounded  at  midnight :  on  which,  his 
whole  army  was  on  foot :  at  the  second  blast,  they  left  their  tents. 


*  This  word  in  D.  Sauvage  is  '*  guetteurs"— a  warder,  a  wau^her,  or  a  spy :  dm  is  nol 
very  intelligible.  Lord  Berners  says  gejietours  ;  that  is,  men  moDnted  on  the  Mghl 
Spanish  horees  called  gmets.—Ev. 

t  I).  Sauvage  and  Lord  Bernera  say  sixty,— Ed. 

*  Tl'ey  had  great  desyre  to  fight  outher  U  wynne  or  to  leoe  c^.— Lord  Bernrri 
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took  the  field,  and  formed  in  three  battaliona.  The  first  battalion 
was  commanded  by  sir  Bertrand  du  Guesclin  and  sir  Robert  de 
Roqueb'ertin,  a  viscount  of  Arragon.  Under  him  were  all  the  for- 
eigners, as  well  from  France  as  from  other  countries :  among  whom 
were  two  barons  from  Hainault,  the  lord  d'  Antoing  and  sir  Alard 
lord  de  Brisueil.  There  was  also  in  this  division  the  bfegue  de  Vil- 
laines,  the  bfegue  de  Villiers,  sir  John  de  Bergettes,  sir  Gauvain  de 
Bailleul,  I'AUemant  de  Saint  Venant,  who  was  there  created  a 
knight,  vrith  many  other  knights  from  Arragon,  France,  Provence, 
and  the  neighboring  countries.  There  were  in  this  battalion  full 
four  thousand  knights  and  squires,  excellently  armed,  and  drawn 
up  according  to  the  French  manner. 

Don  Telle  and  his  brother  don  Sancho  commanded  the  second 
division.  There  were  under  them  twenty-five  thousand  lancemen, 
as  well  on  horse  as  on  foot,*  who  drew  up  a  little  behind  the  division 
of  sir  Bertrand,  on  his  left  hand. 

The  third,  and  largest  battalion  without  comparison,  was  com- 
manded by  Ung  Henry  himself.  There  were  in  it,  and  drawn  up  in 
array,  upward  of  seven  thousand  horsemen  and  fortyt  thousand  in- 
fantry among  the  cross-bowmen. 

When  they  were  thus  formed,  king  Henry  mounted  a  handsome 
and  strong  mule,  according  to  the  custom  of  his  country,  and  rode 
throufe  ii  the  ranks,  paying  his  compliments  to  the  lords,  graciously 
entreaUng  them  to  exert  themselves  this  day  in  defending  his  honor, 
and  pointing  out  to  every  one  of  them  what  they  were  to  do  with  so 
much  cheerfulness  and  good-humor,  that  they  were  all  in  high  spirits. 
After  he  had  thus  visited  his  army,  he  returned  to  his  own  battalion. 
It  was  soon  broad  day.  About  sunrise,  they  began  their  march 
toward  Navarretta,  in  order  of  battle,  to  meet  and  engage  the 
enemy. 

The  prince  of  Wales,  as  it  has  been  before  related,  drew  up  his 
army  in  the  manner  he  intended  they  should  engage,  while  he  lay 
before  Vittoria,  when  the  enemy  did  not  appear  according  to  his 
expectations.  He  had  not  since  then  made  any  alterations  concern. 
mg  it,  and  had  always  marched  in  this  order.  At  break  of  day, 
therefore,  the  prince's  army  took  the  field,  marching  in  battle-array, 
as  expecting  to  meet  the  Spaniards.  No  one  advanced  before  the 
battalion  of  the  marshals  excepting  those  who  received  orders,  as 
scouts  ;  and  the  two  leaders,  as  well  as  both  the  armies,  knew,  from 
the  intelligence  of  the  scouts,  that  they  should  shortly  meet;  they 
therefore  marched  forward  with  a  gentle  pace. 

When  the  sun  was  risen  it  was  a  beautiful  sight  to  view  these  bat- 
talions, with  their  brilliant  armor  glittering  virith  its  beams.  In  this 
manner,  they  nearly  approached  to  each  other.  The  prince,  vrith  a 
few  attendants,  mounted  a  small  hill,  and  saw  very  clearly  the  enemy 
marching  straight  toward  them.  Upon  descending  this  hill,  he 
extended  bis  Une  of  battle  in  the  plain,  and  then  halted.  The 
Spaniards,  seeing  the  English  had  halted,  did  the  same  in  order  of 
battle  ;  then  each  man  tightened  his  armor,  and  made  ready  as  for 
instant  combat. 

Sir  John  Chandos  advanced  in  front  of  the  battalions,  with  his 
banner  uncased  in  his  hand.  He  presented  it  to  the  prince,  saying : 
"  My  lord,  here  is  my  banner :  I  present  it  to  you,  diat  I  may  dis. 
play  it  in  whatever  manner  shall  be  most  agreeable  to  you ;  for 
thanks  to  God,  I  have  now  sufficient  lands  to  enable  me  so  to  do, 
and  maintain  the  rank  which  it  ought  to  hold."  The  prince,  don 
Pedro  being  present,  took  the  banner  in  his  hands,  which  was  bla- 
zoned with  a  sharp  stake  gules  on  a  field  argent :  after  having  cut 
off  the  tail  to  make  it  square,  he  displayed  it,  and,  returning  it  to 
him  by  the  handle,  said :  "  Sir  John,  I  return  you  your  banner. 
God  give  you  strength  and  honor  to  preserve  it.t" 

Upon  this,  sir  John  left  the  prince,  went  back  to  his  men  with  the 
banner  in  his  hand,  and  said  to  them :  "  Gentlemen,  behold  my 
banner  and  yours. :  you  will  therefore  guard  it  as  it  becomes  you." 
His  companions,  taking  the  banner,  replied  with  much  cheerfulness, 
that  "  if  it  pleased  God  and  St.  George,  they  would  defend  it  well, 
and  act  worthily  of  it,  to  the  utmost  of  their  abilities."  The  banner 
was  put  into  the  hands  of  »  worthy  English  squire,,  called  William 
Allestry,  who  bore  it  with  honor  that  day,  and  loyally  acquitted 
himself  in  the  service.  The  English  and  Gascons  soon  after  dis- 
mounted on  the  heath,  and   assembled  very  orderly  together,  each 


*  Lord  Bemere  says,  *'  In  that  batayle  witft  the  genetours  there  wetejifteen  thousand 
a  fote  and  a  horseback.^*  D.  Sauvage  here  uses  the  word  Genctaires  instead  of 
gueUewra,  but  no  reason  appeals  tbi  Mr.  Johnes's  omitting  it  altogether  The  diifer- 
ence  in  the  numbers  is  remarkable.  D.  Sauvage  had  this  note  in  tbemarxin:  "The 
abridgments  say  sixteen  thousand ;  but  Sala  adds  horses  only ;  and  La  Chaux,  simply 
I7ICM.— Ed. 

t  Lord  Bemers  and  D.  Sauvage  both  say  nztj/.— Ed; 
,  t  This,  ceremony  gave  Chandos  the  rank  of  Knight  Banneret,  which  it  is  surprisini; 
^iiat  he,  who  had  se6n  so  many  stricken  fields,  had  not  received  before.  This  order  of 
Enigiithood  was  the  most  honorable,  bemg  conferred  only  on  the  field  of  battle.  All 
the  treatises  on  heraldry  say  that  it  must  be  conferred  after  the  battle,  although  in  this 
ease  we  see  an  instance  of  its  being  obtained  before  the  fight,  the  strict  rule  being 
probably  waived  in  consideration  of  the  knight's  former  fields.  It  is  generally  supposed 
that  this  order,  which  took  precedence  of  all  others  below  batons,  and  whose  members 
were  anciently  called  to  parliament  by  summons,  originated  in  the  reign  of  Edward  L, 
but  Kdmondson  in  his  Body  of  Heraldry  says  they  were  first  created  in  736;  he  does  not 
however  quote  any  authority  in  support  of  his  assertion.  The  order  was  hereditary  in 
Trance,  but  in  England  endured  only  for  life.  Knights  Bannerets  were  allowed  to 
jear  arms  with  supporters,  which  is  denied  to  all  others  under  the  degree  of  a  baron. 
The  lust  Knight  Banneret  created  in  England  was  sir  John  Smith,  who  was  advanced 
o  the  dignity  afler  the  battle  of  Edgehill  ibr  rescuhig  tlie  royal  standard;  he  wan  slain 
fi  battle  at  Alrasford  in  Hampshire.— Ed. 


lord  under  his  banner  or  pennon,  inthe  same  battle  array  as  whea 
they  passed  the  mountains. 

It  was  delightfiU  to  see  and  examine  these  banners  and  pennons, 
with  the  noble  army  that  was  under  them.  The  two  armies  began 
to  move  a  little,  and  to  approach  nearer  each  other ;  but,  before  they 
met,  the  prince  of  Wales,  with  eyes  and  hands  uplifted  toward 
heaven,  exclaimed :  "  God  of  truth,  the  Father  of  Jesus  Chkist,  who 
has  made  and  fashioned  me,  condescend,  through  thy  benign  grace, 
that  the  success  of  the  battle  of  this  day  may  be  for  me  and  my  armyj 
for  thou  knowest,  that  in  truth  I  have  been  solely  emboldened  to 
undertake  it  in  the  support  of  justice  and  reason,  to  reinstate  this 
king  upon  his  throne,  who  has  been  disinherited  and  driven  from  I'., 
as  well  as  from  his  country."  After  these  words,  he  extended  his 
right  arm,  took  hold  of  don  Pedro's  hand,  who  was  by  his  side,  and 
added,  "  Sir  king,  you  shall  this  day  know  whetlier  you  will  have 
anything  in  the  kingdom  of  Castille  or  not."  Ut  then  cried  out, 
"Advance,  banners,  in  the  name  of  God  and  St.  George  I" 

As  he  said  this,  the  duke  of  Lancasfer  and  sir  John  Chandos  came 
up  to  him.  The  duke  said  to  sir  William  Beauchamp :  "  William, 
there  are  our  enemies ;  you  shall  see  me  this  day  act  like  a  true 
knight,  or  die  for  it."  At  these  words,  the  two  armies  advanced. 
The  first  conflict  was  between  the  battalion  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster 
and  sir  John  Chandos  and  that  of  sir  Bertrand  du  Guesclin  and  the 
marshal  d'Andreghen,  who  had  under  them  fom-  thousand  men-at 
arms.  At  its  commencement,  there  was  a  terrible  medley  of  spears 
and  shields.  They  were  in  this  situation  a  considerable  time  before 
they  could  make  any  opening  into  each  other.  Many  gallant  deeds 
were  performed,  and  many  a  knight  unhorsed,  who  could  not  again 
raise  himself. 

When  these  two  divisions  were  thus  eligaged,  the  others  were  nol 
willing  to  remain  idle,  but  advanced  to  the  combat  with  eagerness. 
The  prince  of  Wales,  accompanied  by  the  king  don  Pedro  of  Castille, 
and  don  Martin  de  la  Carra,  who  represented  the  king  of  Navarre, 
charged  the  division  which  was  commanded  by  don  Telle  and  don 
Sancho.  But  it  seems  that,  as  the  prince  and  his  battalion  were  on 
the  point  of  engaging,  a  sudden  panic  seized  don  Telle,  so  that  he 
wheeled  about,  and  fled  in  disorder  without  striking  a  blow,  carrying 
with  him  two  thousand  cavalry  of  his  division.  No  one  knew  h9» 
to  account  for  this  conduct.  This  second  division  wa?  no  soonei 
broken  than  it  was  discomfited ;  for  the  captal  de  Buch  and  the  lord 
de  Clisson,  quitting  the  battalion  of  the  earl  d'Armagnac  with  their 
men,  fell  upon  them,  and  slew  emd  wounded  immense  numbers.  'The 
prince  and  don  Pedro,  upon  this,  advanced  to  the  division  commanded 
by  king  Henry,  in  which  there  were  at  least  forty  thousand  men,  as 
well  on  foot  as  on  horseback.  The  fight  now  began  in  earnest  on 
all  sides ;  for  the  Spaniards  and  Castillians  had  slings,  from  which 
they  threw  stones  with  such  force  as  to  break  helmets  and  scull-caps, 
so  that  they  wounded  and  unhorsed  many  of  their  opponents.  The 
English  archers,  according  to  their  custom,  shot  sharply  with  their 
bows,  to  the  great  annoyance  and  death  of  the  Spaniards.  On  one 
side,  there  were  shouts  of  "  Castille,  for  king  Henry !"  on  the  other, 
"  St.  George,  for  Guienne !"  ' 

During  this  time,  the  first  battalion,  commanded  by  the  duke  of 
Lancaster,  sir  John  Chandos,  and  the  two  marshals,  sir  GuiscanI 
d' Angle  and  sir  Stephen  Cossington,  was  warmly  engaged  with  that 
of  sir  Bertrand  du  Guesclin  and  the  other  knights  from  Arragon  and 
France.  Many  valorous  actions  were  done ;  and  each  tried  his 
strength  to  o^en  a  passage  through  the  enemy.  Several  fought  with 
their  spears  in  both  hands,  with  which  they  dealt  about  lustily  tlieit 
blows ;  others  made  use  of  short  swords  and  daggers.  At  the  con., 
mencement  the  French  and  Arragonians  made  a'desperate  resistance, 
and  gave  the  good  knights  of  England  much  trouble. 

Sir  John  Chandos  showed  himself  an  able  knight,  and  performed 
many  gallant  deeds  under  his  banner ;  but,  in  his  eagerness  in  fighting 
and  driving  his  enemies  before  him,  he  was  so  far  engaged  as  to  be 
surrounded,  and  in  the  crowd  unhorsed.  A  large  man  of  Castille, 
called  Martin  Ferrand,  who  was  much  renowned  for  courage  among 
the  Spaniards,  threw  himself  upon  him  with  a  determined  resolution 
to  kill  him,  and  kept  him  down  in  the  greatest  danger.  Sir  John, 
however,  bethought  himself  of  a  knife  he  had  in  his  bosom,  which 
he  drew,  and  struck  so  well  with  it  this  Martin  in  the  sides  and  back 
that  he  gave  him  his  death-blow  as  he  was  lying  under  him :  he  then 
turned  him  over,  and  rose  up  as  speedily  as  he  could :  his  people 
were  now  all  ready  about  him,  for  they  had  with  great  difficulty 
broken  through  the  crowd  to  come  to  the  place  where  he  had  fallen. 

It  was  on  a  Saturday,  in  the  morning,  between  Najarra  and  Navar. 
retta,  that  this  severe  and  bloody  battle  was  fought,  in  which  multi. 
tudes  of  men  were  slain.  In  this  engagement  many  were  the  bril. 
liant  actions  performed  by  the  prince  of  Wales,  his  brother  the  duke 
of  Lancaster,  sir  John  Chandos,  sir  Guiscard  d'Angle,  the  captal  de 
Buch,  the  lords  de  Clisson  and  de  Raix,  sir  Hugh  Calverly,  sir  Mat. 
thew  Gournay,  sir  Louis  de  Harcourt,  the  lords  de  Pons  and  de 
Partenay.  On  the  other  hand,  among  the  Gascons,  the  lords  d'Ar- 
magnac,  d'Albret,  de  Pomrtiiers  and  his  two  brothers,  de  Mucideni, 
de  Roaem,  the  earls  de  Perigord,  de  Comminges,-  de  Carmain,  the 
lords  de  Condon,  de  I'Esparre,  de  Chaumont,  de  Pincornet,  Bartholo- 
mew de  Cande,  de  Geronde,  sir.  Bernard  d'Albret,  sir  Aimery  de 
Tatse,  the  souldicn  de  I'Estrade,  sir  Petiton  de  Courton,  with  man) 
other  kr!  ' '      ^^  -—-'r-,^  ~^...»  po.jnl  nrnnf^  n^jrallantrv. 
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Under  the  pejlnon  of  St.  George,  and  attached  to  the  banner  of 
pu-  John  Chandos,  werfi  the  free  companies,  who  had  in  the  whole 
twelve  hundred  streamers.*  Among  them  were  good  and  hardy 
knights  and  squires,  whose  courage  was  proof;  namely,  sir  Robert 
Cheney,  sir  Perducas  d'Albret,  Robert  Briquet,  sir  Garsis  du  Chastel, 
sir  Gaillard  Viguier,  sir  John  Charnels,  Nandon  de  Bagerant,  Ayme. 
mon  d'Ortige,  Perrot  de  Savoye,  le  bourg  Camus,  le  bourg  de  I'Es. 
parre,  le  bourg  de  Breteuil.  Espiote,  and  several  others.  I  must 
therefore  say,  that  sir  Bertrand  du  Guesclin,  sir  Arnold  d'Andreghen, 
don  Sancho,  don  Gomez  Garilz,t  and  the  French  and  Arragonian 
Knights  who  had  engaged  with  this  battalion,  did  not  find  themselves 
the  better  for  it,  as  these  companies  were  composed  of  tried  men, 
fvho  had  been  long  accustomed  to  arms. 

There  were  besides  many  other  knights  and  squires  from  England, 
ander  the  banners  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster  and  sir  John  Chandos ; 
among  whom  were  sir  William  Beauchamp,  son  to  the  earl  of  War. 
wick,  sir  Ralph  Camois,  sir  Walter  Urswick,  sir  Thomas  de  Demery, 
sh  John  Grandison,  sir  John  Draper,  sir  John  du  Pr^,  sir  Airaery  de 
Rochechouart,  sir  Gaillard  de  la  Motte,  and  upward  of  two  hundred 
other  knights  whom  I  am  not  able  to  name. 

To  say  the  truth,  sir  Bertrand  du  Guesclin,  the  marshal  d'An- 
dreghen, le  bftgue  de  Villaines,  the  lords  d'Antoing  and  de  Briseuil, 
sir  Gauvaln  de  Bailleui,  sir  John  de  Bergettes,  le  bfegue  de  VilUers, 
I'AUemand  de  St.  Venant,  and  the  good  knights  who  were  then  from 
France,  acquitted  themselves  most  vahantly :  truly,  had  the  Spaniards 
aa  well  performed  their  parts,  the  English  and  Gascons  would  have 
suffered  more  than  they  did. 

Those  who  werenear  king  Henry  did  their  duty  like  men;  for  he 
had  before  entreated  of  them  to  behave  courageously.  He  himself 
set  the  example,  and  performed  such  valorous  acts'  as  gave  courage 
to  all  around  him.  He  advanced  before  those  who  were  beginning 
to  give  way  and  fly,  calling  to  them :  "  My  lords,  1  am  your  king. 
You  have  placed  me  upon  the  throne  of  Castille,  and  have  sworn 
that  you  would  die  sooner  than  forsake  me.  For  the  love  of  God 
preserve  your  oaths  sacred  which  you  have  sworn  to  me,  and  behave 
yourselves  handsomely  in  my  cause.  I  will  acquit  myself  toward 
you,  for  I  will  not  fly  one  step  as  long  as  I  shall  see  you  combating 
by  my  side."  By  these  words,  or  others  of  a  similar  tendency,  did 
king  Henry  thrice  bring  back  his  men  to  the  ccubat.  He  himself 
behaved  so  valiantly,  that  he  ought  to  be  much  honored  and  respected. 
This  battle  was  fought  with  great  perils :  many  were  slain,  wounded, 
and  put  to  flight. 

The  Spanish  commonalty  made  use  of  sUngs,  to  which  they  were 
accustomed,  and  from  which  they  threw  large  stones  which  at  first 
much  annoyed  the  English ;  but  when  their  first  cast  was  over,  and 
they  felt  the  sharpness  of  the  Enghsh  arrows,  they  kept  no  longer 
any  order.  King  Henry  had  in  hie  battalion  a  large  number  of  good 
men-at-arms,  as  well  from  Spain  as  from  Lisbon,  Arragon,  and  Por- 
tugal, who  acquitted  themselves  exceedingly  well,  and  did  not  give 
up  so  easily,  but  fought  very  courageously  with  lances  and  guisarmes,t 
pikes,  and  swords.  He  had  also  upon  his  two  wings  bodies  of  lance- 
men,  mounted  oi.  "excellent  coursers,  who  kept  up  the  courage  of  his 
division ;  for  when  they  saw  any  part  of  it  likely  to  be  broken,  or 
willing  to  give  way,  they  galloped  up  to  them,  and  drove  them  back. 
The  English  and  Gascons  had  not  much  advantage  here,  but  what 
they  gained  from  their  experience  and  by  dint  of  deeds  of  prowess 
and  vigor.  The  prince  had  indeed  with  him  the  flower  of  chivalry, 
itnd  there  were  under  him  the  most  renowned  combatants  in  the 
whole  world. 

A  little  to  the  right  of  the  battaUon  of  the  prince  was  the  king  of 
Majorca  and  his  company,  who  fought  vigorously,  and  exerted  them- 
selves to  the  beet  of  their  power.  On  the  other  hand  was  don  Martin 
de  la  Carra,  who  represented  the  king  of  Navarre,  and  did  his  duty 
well.  I  cannot  particularize  all  that  were  deserving  of  notice  ;  but 
the  prince  had  in  his  division  many  well-famed  knights  from  England 
and  Gascony :  namely,  sir  Richard  de  Pontchardon,  sir  Thomas 
Despenser,  sir  Thomas  Holland,  sir  Nfele  Loring,  sir  Hugh  and  sir 
Pliilip  Courtenay,  sir  John  Comb,es,  sir  Nicholas  Bond,  sir  Thomas 
Combes,  and  several  others,  such  as  the  seneschal  of  Saintonge,  sir 
Baldwin  de  Franville,  the  high  stewards  of  Bordeaux,  of  la  Rochelle, 
of  Poitou,  of  AngDulSme,  of  Rouergue,  of  Limousin,  of  Perigord,  sir 
Louis  de  Marnel,  sir  Raymond  d'Ondueil,  and  many  more.  All 
these  you  must  know  fought  in  earnest,  as  indeed  they  had  need  to 
do :  for  the  Spaniards  and  Castillians  were  near  one  hundred  thousand 
men  in  arms,  so  that  their  great  numbers  kept  up  their  courage :  there' 
could  not  but  be  among  them  many  who  fought  well  and  did  their 
utmost.  ' 

The  king  don  Pedro  was  much  heated,  and  very  anxious  to  meet 
his  brother  the  bastard :  he  galloped  about,  calling  out,  "  Where  is 
this  son  of  a  whore  who  calls  himself  kijig  of  Castille  1"  KingHenry 
was  engaged  in  another  part  of  the  field,  where  he  fought  manfully, 
and  kept  up  the  courage  rf  his  men,  as  well   as  he  could,  by  his 

*  "Pennonceaux"— UiejieMe/*,  as  lord  Bsmers  calls  tliem,  or  flags  attached  to  the 
laiice  of  a  knight ;  tliey  were  in  tlie  form  of  a  swallow's  tail,  and  when  the  points  were 
!ut  ntr,  as  in  the  case  of  sir  John  Chandos,  the  flag  became  a  banner,  and  its  master  a 
mder,  with  knights  as  well  as  squires  under  his  particular  guidance.— Ed. 

t  "  Gomez  Gariiz."    Gomez  Carillo  di  Quintano.— Uilloh's  Peter  the  Oniel. 

tGnisarme— "a  kind  of  (off'ensive)  long-handled  and  long-headed  weapon;  or  (as 
lie  Spanish  visarma)  a  staflT  that  hath  within  it  two  long  spikes,  which,  with  a  shoot  or 
•tfuit  forward,  came  f  irth  — Coto"'iv1£'b  Dictumarn. 


speeches  to  them  ;  he  said,  "  My  good  people,  you  have  made  me 
your  king,  and  have  crowned  me  :  help  me  to  defend  the  inheritance 
which  you  have  given  to  me."  By  such  words  as  these  which  he 
every  now  and  then  addressed  to  them,  many  were  so  bold  and 
valorous  that  for  their  honor  they  fell  on  the  spot,  disdaining  to  fly. 

The  division  on  the  sidp  of  the  Spaniards  which  behaved  the  best, 
and  was  also  the  best  fought  with,  was  that  commanded  by  sir  Ber 
trand  du  Guesclin ;  for  there  were  on  both  sides  true  men-at-arms, 
who  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  of  their  abilities.  Many  gal. 
lant  deeds  were  performed  by  them.  Sir  John  Chandos  distinguished 
himself  particularly.  He  governed,  that  day,  the  duke  of  Lancaster, 
in  the  same  manner  he  had  done  the  prince  of  Wales  at  the  battle  of 
Poitiers  ;  for  which  he  was  exceedingly  praised  and  honored,  as  was 
indeed  but  just ;  when  such  a  valiant  and  good  knight  thus  acqi}its 
himself  toward  his  lords,  he  is  worthy  of  honor  and  respect.  Sir 
John,  therefore,  during  the  day,  never  thought  of  making  any  pris. 
oners  with  his  own  hand,  but  was  solely  occupied  in  fighting  and 
pushing  forward.  However,  many  good  knights  and  squires  from 
Arragon,  France,  and  Brittany,  were  made  prisoners  by  his  people, 
and  under  his  banner :  particularly  sir  Bertrand  du  Guesclin,  sir 
Arnold  d'Andreghen,  the  bfegue  de  'Villaines,  with  upward  of  sixty 
knights  ;  consequently  the  battalion  of  sir  Bertrand  was  discomfited . 
All  those  who  had  come  thither  from  France  and  Arragon  were 
either  slain  or  taken.  Among  the  slain  was  the  b^gue  de  'ViUiers. 
The  lord  d'Antoing  in  Hainault,  the  lord  de  Briseuil,  sir  Gauvin  de 
Bailleui,  sir  John  de  Bergettes,  sir  l'.A.llemand  de  St.  'Venant,  with 
many  others,  were  made  prisoners. 

Upon  this  the  bannPTS  and  pennons,  that  is  to  say,  the  banner  ot 
the  duke  of  Lancaster,  the  banner  of  sir  John  Chandos,  the  banner 
of  the  two  marshals,  and  the  pennon  of  St.  George  and  others,  returned 
toward  the  division  which  was  commanded  by  king  Henry,  shouting 
out,  "  St.  George,  for  Guienne  !"  Upon  this  the  Spaniards,  and  those 
who  supported  them,  were  repulsed.  On  one  side,  was  seen  the 
captal  de  Buch  and  the  lord  de  Clisson  manfully  engaged :  on  another, 
sir  Eustace  d'Ambreticourt,  sir  Hugh  Calverly,  the  souldich  de  I'Es- 
trade,  and  sir  John  Devereux,  showed  themselves  good  knights. 

The  prince  shone  preeminently ;  he  proved  his  noble  birth,  and 
the  gallantry  of  his  knighthood,  by  his  eagerness  to  seek  his  enemies, 
and  bravely  fighting  with  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  king  Henry  acquitted  himself  right  valiantly  in 
every  situation  :  he  more  than  once  rallied  his  men  to  the  combat; 
for  when  they  saw  don  Tello  take  flight,  accompanied  by  two  thou. 
Bond  men,  they  began  to  be  cast  down,  and  the  greater  part  of  them 
were  so  much  frightened,  that  they  were  willing  to  follow  his  ex- 
ample ;  but  king  Henry  galloping  up  to  the  foremost,  said,  "  My  good 
lords,  what  are  you  doing  ?  why  would  you  thus  seek  to  abandon 
and  betray  me?  you  who  have  chosen  me  for  your  king,  and  placed 
the  crown  of  Castille  upon  my  head,  giving  me  the  inheritance  of  it  ? 
Return  back,  and  help  me  to  guard,  defend,  and  maintain  it :  remain 
steady  riear  to  me,  for,  through  God's  grace,  the  day  shall  still  be 
ours  "  By  such  speeches  as  these,  he  encouraged  many,  and  caused 
them  to  fight  boldly  :  they  could  not  for  shame  fly,  when  they  saw 
their  king  and  lord  act  himself  so  vigorously  in  the  combat,  and 
address  such  friendly  words  to  them.  More  than  fifteen  hundred 
persons  lost  their  lives  by  this  management,  who  would  otherwise 
have  been  saved  by  taking  advantage  of  a  favorable  opportunity,  ii 
it  had  not  been  for  their  love  of  the  king. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  battalion  of  sir  Bertrand  du  Guesclin. and 
the  marshal  d'Andreghen,  when  all  the  divisions  of  the  prince  were 
formed  into  one  large  body,  the  Spaniards  could  no  longer  keep  their 
ground,  but  besgan  to  fly  in  great  disorder,  much  frightened,  toward 
the  town  .of  Najarra,*  and  to  cross  the  river  which  runs  by  it :  in 
spite  of  everything  king  Henry  could  say,. they  would  not  rally  nor 
return  to  the  fight. 

When  king  Henry  perceived  that  his  army  was  totally  .defeated, 
without  hopes  of  recovery,  he  called  for  his  horse,  mounted  it,  and  gal. 
loped  among  the  crowd  of  runaways,  but  was  careful  not  to  take  the 
road  either  to  Najarra  or  to  the  river  :  for  he  wished  not  to  be  sur- 
rounded ;  he  followed  another  road,  to  avoid  every  danger ;  in  which 
he  acted  wisely,  as  he  was  fully  aware  that,  if  he  should  be  made 
prisoner,  he  would  be  slain  without  mercy.  The  English  and  Gas- 
cons now  mounted  their  horses,  and  went  in  pursuit  of  the  Spaniards, 
who  were  flying  in  dismay,  as  far  as  Najarra.  There  was  much 
slaughter  and  effusion  of  blood  at  the  entrance  of  the  bridge  :  many 
were  killed  and  drowned :  for  great  numbers  leaped  into  the  river, 
which  was  both  rapid  and  deep,  preferring  the  being  drawned  to 
being  murdered. 

In  this  flight,  there  were  two  valiant  men  of  Spain,  knights  at 
arms,  who  wore,  however,  the  dress  of  monks  :  one  was  called  the 
grand  prior  of  St.  Jago,  the  other  the  grand  master  of  the  order  of 
Calatrava  :  they  and  their  attendants  threw  themselves  for  safety  into 
the  town  of-Najarra,  but  were  so  closely  pursued  by  the  English  and 
Gascons,  who  were  at  their  heelp,  that  they  won  the  bridge  with 
great  slaughter,  and  entered  the  town  with  them.     They  took  pos- 

*  D.  Sauvage  will  have  it  Navarretta ;  but  I  think  it  must  be  Najarra,  for  they  would 
never  run  away  toward  Navarretta,  but  on  the  contrary  toward  their  own  homes.  The 
battle  was  fought  between  Najarra  and  Navarretta.  A  river  runs  by  Najano,  none  by 
Navarretta."  The  Ebro  is  not  far  distant ;  but,  if  they  had  crossed  that  river,  there  would 
have  been  mention  made  of  Logrono ;  and  besides,  they  would  then  have  been  in  a» 
enemy's  country 
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session  of  a  strong  house,  which  was  well  built  with  worked  stone  : 
but  this  was  soon  gained,  the  knights  taken,  many  of  the  people 
killed,  and  the  whole  town  pillaged.  The  English  and  Gascons 
gained  considerable  riches :  they  went  to  the  lodgings  of  king  Henry 
and  the  other  Spanish  lords,  where  the  first  comers  found  quantities 
of  plate  and  jewels  ;  for  king  Henry  and  his  army  had  come  thither 
with  much  splendor,  and  after  the  defeat  had  not  leisure  to  return  .to 
place  in  security  what  they  had  left  behind  them  in  the  morning. 

The  defeat  was  very  complete  and  dreadful,  especially  upon  the 
banks  of  this  river,  where  numbers  were  slain.  Some  said,  as  I  have 
heard  from  those  who  were  there,  that  the  river  below  Najarra  was 
tinged  virith  tlie  blood  of  men  and  horses  there  killed.  This  battle 
was  fought  between  Najarra  and  Navarretta,  in  Spain,  on  Saturday 
the  third  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1367. 


CHAPTER   CCXLII. 

ALL  CASTILLE,  AFTEE  THE  BATTLE  OF  MAVAERETTA,  ACKWOWLEDSES  DON 
PEDEO.  HE  PROTRACTS  THE  STAY  OF  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES  AT  VALLA- 
DOLID,  WHILE  HE  SEEKS  FOR  MONET  TO  PAY  THE  ARMY. 

After  this  defeat  at  the  battle  of  Navarretta,  which  was  com- 
pleted before  noon,  the  prince  of  Wales  ordered  his  banner  to  be 
fixed  in  a  bush,  on  a  small  eminence,  as  a  ralljTng-point  for  his  men, 
on  their  return  from  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  The  duke  of  Lan- 
caster, sir  John  Chandoa,  the  lord  de  Clisson,  the  captal  de  Bu'ch,  the 
earl  of  Armagnac,  the  lord  d'Albret  and  the  other  barons  came 
thither;  their  banners  were  displayed  to  assemble  their  men,  who 
formed  themselves  under  them  as  they  returned.  The  lord  James, 
king  of  Majorca,  was  there,  with  his  banner  before  him:  his  men 
collected  themselves.  A  little  higher  was  don  Martin  de  la  Carra, 
with  the  banner  of  his  lord,  the  king  of  Navarre.  In  similar  order 
were  all  the  other  earls  and  barons  drawn  up ;  so  that  it  was  a  beau- 
tiful sight  to  look  at  and  contemplate. 

The  king,  don  Pedro,  came  thither  in  a  great  heat  from  the  pur. 
suit,  mounted  upon  a  black  courser,  with  his  banner,  emblazoned 
with  the  arms  of  Castille,  borne  before  him :  he  dismounted  as  soon 
as  he  perceived  the  banner  of  the  prince,  and  advanced  toward  it. 
When  the  prince  saw  him  coming,  he  hastened,  out' of  respect,  to 
meet  him.  Don  Pedro  would  have  cast  himself  on  hie  knees,  to 
return  thanks  to  the  prince,  but  he  would  not  suifer  it,  and  took  him 
by  the  hand  ;  upon  which  don  Pedro  said  :  "  Dear  and  fair  cousin,  I 
owe  you  many  thanks  and  praises  for  the  event  of  this  day,  which  I 
have  gained  through  your  means."  The  prince  replied :  "  Sir,  render 
your  thanks  to  God ;  for  to  him  alone  belongs  the  praise :  the  victory 
comes  from  him,  and  not  from  me." 

The  lords  of  the  council  of  the  prince  were  now  assembled,  and 
conversed  on  different  matters.  The  prince  remained  there  so  long 
that  all  his  men  were  returned  from  the  pursuit,  when  he  ordered 
four  knights,  with  as  many  heralds,  to  search  the  field  of  battle,  and 
see  what  men  of  rank  had  been  killed  ;  and  also  to  know  of  a  truth 
what  was  become  of  king  Henry  called  the  Bastard,  if  he  were  among 
the  dead  or  not,  for  at  that  time  they  knew  nothing  certain  about 
him.  After  having  given  these  orders,  the  prince  and  his  barons 
descended  toward  the  quarters  of  king  Henry  and  the  Spaniards. 
The  array,  according  to  orders,  spread  itself  abroad  among  the  tents 
of  the  enemy,  where  they  found  plenty  of  every  sort  of  provision, 
from  the  want  of  which-they  had  so  lately  suffered.  They  made 
themselves  very  comfortable,  and  supped  with  great  joy.  After  sup- 
per, the  knights  and  heralds  who  had  been  sent  to  examine  the  field 
of  battle,  returned,  and  reported,  from  the  account  they  had  taken, 
that  only  five  hundred  and  sixty  men-at-arms  lay  dead ;  that  they  had 
not  found  the  body  of  king  Henry,  which  was  displeasing  informa- 
tion to  don  Pedro.  Among  the  dead,  they  had  only  found  four 
knights  of  their  party;  two  of  whom  wc-e  Gascons,  one  a  German, 
and  the  other  an  Englishman.  Bm  ul  the  commonalty  they  said 
there  were  about  seven  thousand  fivi  hundred  dead,  without  counting 
those  drowned,  the  numbers  of  whom  they  were  ignorant  of;  and 
of  their  own  party  about  forty  common  men. 

They  reposed  themselves  this  Saturday  night  at  their  ease ;  they 
were  well  enabled  to  do  so,  from  the  great  plenty  of  provision  and 
wine  they  had  met  with.  They  remained  there  the  whole  of  the  en. 
suing  days  which  was  Palm-Sunday,  to  refresh  themselves. 

On  (hat  morning,  about  six  o'clock,  when  the  prince  was  risen 
and  dressed,  he  came  forth  from  his  tent,  and  the  duke  of  Lancaster, 
the  earl  of  Armagnac,  the  lord  d'Albret,  sir  John  Chandos,  the  captal 
de  Buch,  the  lord  de  Pommiers,  sir  Guiscard  d'Angle,  the  king  of 
Majorca,  with  a  great  number  of  knights  and  squires,  advanced  to 
pay  their  respects  to  him.  Soon  afterwards,  the  king  don  Pedro 
came  thither,  to  whom  the  prince  paid  every  respect  and  honor. 
Don  Pedro,  having  saluted  him,  said  :  "Dear  lord  and  fair  cousin, 
I  entreat  and  beseech  you,  as  a  mark  of  your  friendship,  that  you 
will  have  the  kindness  to  deliver  up  to  me  the  traitors  to  my  country, 
especially  my  brother  Sancho  the  bastard,  and  the  others,  that  I  may 
cut  off  their  heads  ;  far  they  have  done  me  much  injury." 

The  prince  of  Wales,  after  having  considered  for  a  moment  the 
request  which  don  Pedro  had  just  made  him,  answered :  "  Sir  king, 
t  have  also  a  request  to  make  you ;  and  I  beg  of  you,  in  the  name  of 
(|jr  friendship  »nd  connection,  that  you  wiH  not  dpny  it  to  me,"    Ppp 


Pedro,  who  could  refuse  him  nothing,  assented,  saying :  "  My  lord 
and  fair  cousin,  whatever  I  have  is  yours."  Upon  which  the  prince 
replied !  "  Sir  king,  I  entreat  and  beg  of  you  to  pardon  all  the  ill 
which  your  rebellious  subjects  have  done  against  you.  You  will  dc 
an  act  of  kindness  and  generosity,  and  will  by  this  means  remain  in 
peace  in  your  kingdom.  But  I  except  from  this  amnesty  Gomez  Ga. 
rilz ;  for  I  am  willing  you  should  do  with  him  as  best  pleases  you." 

The  king  don  Pedro  granted  this  favor,  though  much  against4iis 
inclination :  he  dared  not  refuse  it,  feeling  himself  under  so  many 
oTiligations  :  he  therefore  answered,  "  Fair  cousin,  I  will  grant  your 
request."  All  the  Spanish  prisoners  who  were  in  the  army  of  the 
prince  were  then  sent  for,  and  he  gave  them  up  to  the  king  don 
Pedro,  their  lord.  The  king  kissed  the  earl  don  Sancho,  his  brother, 
and  forgave  him  all  his  misdeeds  toward  him,  as  well  as  all  the 
others,  on  condition  that  they  would  swear  fealty,  homage,  and  ser. 
vice,  and  would  become  his  vassals,  and  acknowledge  him  "for  their 
lord. 

This  courtesy  and  much  more  did  the  prince  to  don  Pedro,  who 
but  very  little  remembered  them,  as  you  will  see  in  the  continuation 
of  this  history.  He  made  very  liberal  presents  to  the  barons  o( 
Spain  who  had  been  his  prisoners.  If  the  king  could  have  had  them 
given  up  to  him,  in  his  rage  he  would  infallibly  have  put  them  all 
to  death.  Gomez  Garilz  was  delivered  up  to  him ;  for  whom  he 
would  not  hear  of  any  ransom,  so  much  did  he  hate  him,  but  had 
him  belieaded  before  his  eyes,  on  the  outside  of  the  tent.  After  this, 
don  Pedro  mounted  on  horseback,  attended  by  his  brother  don  San- 
cho, and  all  those  who  were  again  become  his  subjects,  with  '.he  two 
marshals  of  the  prince,  sir  Guiscard  d'Angle  and  sir  Stephen  Cos- 
sington,  and  upward  of  five  hundred  men-at-arms ;  they  set  oiit  from 
the  army  of  the  prince,  and  rode  toward  Burgos,  where  they  arrived 
on  the  Monday  morning. 

The  inhabitants  of  Burgos,  who  had  been  informed  of  the  defeat 
of  king  Henry,  had 'neither  the  will  nor  inclination  to  shut  them- 
selves up  in  the  town,  to  hold  out  against  their  prince.  The  richest 
and  principal  persons  of  the  city  went  out  of  the  gates,  to  present 
the  keys  to  don  Pedro,  whom,  after  acknowledging  for  their  lord, 
they  conducted  with  all  his  company,  in  great  pomp  and  solemnity, 
into  the  city  of  Burgos. 

The  prince  remained  all  Sunday  in  his  newly-acquired  quarters. 
On  Monday,  after  vespers,  he  and  his  array  decamped,  and  marched 
to  Villorado,  where  he  halted  until  the  Wednesday  following,  when 
he  marched  to  Burgos.  The  prince  entered  the  town  in  gieat  parade. 
With  him  were  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  the  earl  of  Armagnac,  and 
others  of  the  principal  lords.  The  army  encamped  in  the  plains  with- 
out the  town,  in  which  there  was  not  room  to  quarter  them  comforu 
ably.  The  prince  visited  his  army  every  day  during  its  encampment 
on  the  plain;  for  his  tent  was  there  pitched,  and  he  gave  judgment 
concerning  arms  and  all  things  thereunto  belonging ;  he  there  kept 
the  field  and  wager  of  battle  ;  so  that  one  may  truly  say,  all  Spain 
was  for  some  days  under  his  command. 

The  prince  of  Wales  and  the  king  don  Pedro  celebrated  the  fes. 
tival  of  Easter  in  the  city  of  Burgos,  where  they  tarried  upward-of 
three  weeks.  On  Easter.day,  the  deputies  from  Asturias,  Leon, 
Cordova,  Seville,  and  from  all  the  other  towns  and  provinces  de- 
pendent on  the  crown  of  Castille,  came  to  Burgos  to  do  homage  to 
don  Pedro.  That  loyal  knight  of  Castille,  don  Ferdinand  de  Castro, 
came  also  thither  to  pay  his  respects,  whom  they  handsomely  enter-  ' 
tained,  and  were  happ'y  in  seeing. 

When  the  king  don  Pedro  had  resided  in  Burgos  rather  more  than 
the  time  I  have  mentioned,  and  had  learnt  from  exact  information 
that  the  rebellion  was  at  an  end,  all  having  returned  to  their  allegi- 
ance,  the  prince  of  Wales,  in  order  to  satisfy  his  army,  and  to  act 
conformably  to  what  was  becoming  him,  said  to  the  king;  "  Sii  ■ 
king,  you  are  now,  thanks  to  God,  king  and  lord  over  your  country! 
all  rebellion  and  opposition  to  you  are  at  an  end :  we  therefore  remain 
here  at  such  very  great  expense,  that  I  must  desire  you  will  provide 
yourself  with  money  sufficient  to  pay  those  who  have  replaced  you 
in  your  kingdom,  and  that  .you  now  fulfil  all  the  articles  of  the  trea- 
ties which  you  have  sworn  and  sealed  to  perform.  We  shall  feel 
ourselves  obliged  by  your  so  doing,  and  as  speedily  as  it  may  be 
possible,  which  may  be  the  more  profitable  to  you;  for  you  know 
that  men-at-arms  will  live,  and,  if  they  be  not  paid,  will  help  them- 
selves." The  king  don  Pedro  replied  as  follows  :  "  Sir  cousin,  we 
vrill  punctually  perform,  as  far  as  shall  be  in  our  loyal  power,  what, 
ever  we  have  promised  and  sworn  to :  but  at  this  moment  we  have- 
no  money :  we  will  therefore  set  out  for  Seville  and  its  environs,  and ' 
will  there  collect  a  sufficiency  to  satisfy  every  one.  If  you  will 
march  to  Valladolid,  which  is  a  fertile  country,  we  will  return  U 
you,  as  soon  as  it  shall  be  in  our  power,  but  at  the  latest  by  Whit- 
suntide." 

This  answer  was  agreeable  to  the  prince  and  his  council.  The 
king  don  Pedro  left  the  prince  abruptly,  and  went  to  Seville  with 
the  intention  of  procuring  money.  The  prince  marched  to  Vallailo. 
lid,  where  he  fixed  his  quarters.  The  army  was  spread  over  the 
country  about  that  town,  in  order  to  find  provision  for  themselves 
and  horses ;  they  continued  there  with  little  profit  to  the  peasants,  fui 
the  companies  could  not  refrain  from  pillaging.   • 

News  was  immediately  carried  through  France,  England.  Ger- 
many, iind  other  po'intrtes,  that  fte  prince  of  Walps  haij  defeaie^ 
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king  Henry  (who  was  himself  either  taken,  drotyned,  or  slain,)  with 
upward  of  a  hundred  thousand  men,  in  a  regular  battle.  The 
prince  was  therefore  the  more  honored  and  renowned  for  it  wherever 
true  knighthood  and  deeds  of  enterprise  were  esteemed,  particularly 
in  the  empire  of  Germany  and  in  England.  The  Germans,  Flemings, 
and  English  declared  the  prince  of  Wales  was  the  mirror  of  knight- 
hood, and  that  such  a  prince  was  worthy  of  governing  the  whole 
world,  who,  by  personal  prowess,  had  gained  three  glorious  victories : 
the  first  at  Crecy  in  Fontbieu,  the  second  at  Poitiers  ten  years  after, 
wards,  and  the  third  in  Spain  at^ajarra.  The  citizens  of  London 
made  solemn  shows,  triumphs,  and  feasts,  for  this  victory  ;  such  as 
were  formerly  done  in  honor  of  their  kings,  who  had  taken  a  town 
or  defeated  their  enemies. 

But  in  France,  there  was  much  lamentation  for  the  knights  of  that 
kingdom,  who  had  been  either  slain  or  made  prisoners ;  more  espe. 
cialiy  for  sir  Bertrand  du  Guesclin,  sir  Arnold  d'Andreghen,  and 
several  others,  who,  however,  were  courteously  treated,  and  some 
immediately  set  at  liberty  on  their  ransom.  Sir  Bertrand  had  not 
his  freedom  so  soon ;  for  sir  John  Chandos,  whose  prisoner  he  was, 
being  unwilling  to  consent  to  it,  sir  Bertrand  was  not  over-pressing 
on  the  subject. 

We  vrill  now  speak  a  little  of  king  Henry,  what  became  of  him 
after  his  flight  from  the  battle,  and  then  return  to  the  prince  of  Wales 
and  king  don  Pedro  of  Castille. 


CHAPTER    CCXLIII. 

mm  HSNRT  OF  CASTILLE  HAVING  ESCAPED  FKOM  TEE  BATTLE  OF  NAJAR- 
RA,  MAKES  WAR  DTON  AQUITAINE.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES  LEAVES 
SPAIN,  DISCONTENTED  WITH  THE  KING  DON  PEDRO. 

King  Henry,  as  has  been  before  related,  escaped  the  best  way  he 
could,  and  leaving  his  enemies  behind  him,  conducted  his  wifet  and 
children  as  quickly  as  he  was  able  to  the  city  of  Valencia,  where  the 
king  of  Arragon  resided^  who  was  his  gpdfather  and  friend :  to  him 
he  related  the  ill  success  of  the  battle.  Upon  considering  the  state 
,  of  his  affairs,  he  determined  to  make  a  long  journey,  and  visit  the 
duke  of  Anjou,  who  was  then  at  Montpellier,  to  tell  him  of  his  mis. 
fortunes. 

The  king  of  Arragon  approved  of  this  plan,  and  consented  to  his 
leaving  him,  because  the  duke  was  an  enemy  to  the  prince  of  Wales, 
who  was  his  too  near  neighbor.  King  Henry  then  departed  from 
the  king  of  Arragon,  leaving  his  wife  and  children  in  the  city  of 
Valencia.  Pursuing  his  journey,  he  passed  through  Narbonne,  which 
is  the, first  city  of  the  realm  of  France  on  that  side ;  then  through 
Beziers,  and  that  country,  until  he  arrived  at  Montpellier,  where  he 
found  the  duke  of  Anjou,  who  loved  him  much  and  as  cordially 
hated  the  English,  though  he  was  not  at  war' with  them. 

The  duke,  who  had  before  heard  of  his  ill  fortune,  received  king 
Henry  in  the  handsomest  manner  and  comforted  him  by  every  means 
in  his  power.  He  remained  with  him  some  time,  and  then  set  out 
for  A-'ignon,  to  visit  pope'  Urban  V.,  who  was  about  to  depart  for 
Rome,  which  he  shortly  afterwards  did.  King  Henry  then  returned 
to  Montpellier,  to  the  duke  of  Anjou,  when  some  treaties  were 
entered  into  between  them.  It  was  related  to  me,  by  those  who  at 
the  time  thoughtthemselves  well  informed  of  what  was  going  on 
(and  there  is  every  appearance  from  ensuing  circumstances  that  it 
was  true,)  that  king  Henry  bought  or  borrowed  of  the  duke  of  Anjou, 
a  castle  near  Toulouse,  upon  the  borders  of  the  principality  ;  which 
castle  was  (Sailed  Roquemaure.*  He  there  assembled  some  of  the 
free  companies,  such  as  Bretons  and  others,  who  had  not  followed 
the  prince  into  Spain :  they  amounted,  at  this  commencement,  to 
three  hundred. 

News  was  immediately  dispatched  to  the  princess  of  Wales,  who 
had  remained  at  Bordeaux,  that  king  Henry  was  seeking  for  assist. 
ance,  and  making  preparations  on  all  sides,  to  wage  war  upon  the 
principality  and  the  duchy  of  Guienne.  She  was  much  astonished 
on  hearing  it ;  but,  since  he  was  upon  the  territories  belonging  to 
the  crown  of  France,  she  sent  special  embassadors  to  the  king  of 
France,  to  entreat  he  would  not  suffer  the  bastard  of  Spain  to  make 
war  upon  her,  nor  to  have  any  support  from  France  to  carry  such 
designs  into  effect,  for  too  serious  evils  would  arise  from  it. 

The  king  of  France  immediately  assented  to  the  request  of  the 
princess :  he  sent  messengers  in  haste  to  the  bastard  Henry  (who  still 
remained  in  the  castle  of  Roquemaure,  near  to  Montauban,  and  who 
had  already  begun  to  make  war  upon  Aquitaine  and  the  territories 


»  '■  Roquemaure."  From  all  tho  searches  1  have  made,  Froissart  seems  to  have  been 
□lisinformed  as  to  the  castle  king  Henry  retired  to  from  Montpellier. 

"  Henry  and  the  duke  of  Aijou  went  together  to  Avignon.  On  their  return,  they  en- 
tered into  a  treaty,  as  well  against  don  Pedro  as  tlie  English :  but  this  was  kept  secret. 
Henry  then  retired  to  his  comte  de  Cessenon,  in  the  diocese  of  St.  Pons  and  of  Beziers. 
Being  distressed  tor  money,  be  sold  this  county,  with  the  castles  of  Cessenon,  of  Servian, 
Tllesiin,  &r,.,  to  the  king  of  France,  for  the  sum  of  27,000  gold  francs.  Henry  gave  a 
receipt  for  this  sum,  21th  July,  and  then  went  with  his  family  to  reside  at  the  castle  of 
Pierre  Pertuse,  where  he  had  rested  on  coming  from  Spain  "—Hist,  de  LangucdM. 

This  castle  of  Pierre  Pertuse  1  believe  to  be  the  castle  which  Froissart  calls  iToque- 
maure.  It  was  demolished  by  Louis  XIV.  after  the  peace  of  Nimepuen,  who  built  the 
castle  of  Bellegarde  on  its  ruins.  It  is  a  very  strong  situation,  commanding  the  Col  de 
Portns.    Roussillon  at  that  time  was  attaclied  to  the  crown  of  Arragon. 

There  is  a  town  called  Roquemaure  in  Upper  Languedoc,  near  to  and  in  the  dioceso 
Df  Montaubaii.  »o  that  Froiasnrt  may  be  right,  notwithstandins  what  the  historian  ot 
lAnjuedoi,  lav),  which  I  bare  just  quut^, 


of  the  prince,)  commanding  him  as  he  was  a  resident  in  his  kingdom 
not  towage  war  on  tl:.  principality  of  his  dear  nephew  the  pnncc 
of  Wales  and  of  Aquitaine.  To  give  greater  weight  to  these  orders, 
and  as  an  example  for  his  subjects  not  to  form  any  alliance  with  the 
bastard  Henry,  he  sent  the  young*  earl  of  Auxerre  to  prison  in  the 
castle  of  the  Louvre  in  Paris,  because  he  had  entered  into  treaties 
with  king  Henry,  and  as  it  was  said,  was  to  join  him  with  a  large 
body  of  men-at-arms :  the  king  of  France  made  him  give  up  this 
expedition,  and  dissolve  the  connection. 

King  Henry  paid  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  king  of  France, 
as  it  was  natural  he  should  :  but  for  all  this  he  did  not  think  the  less 
of  his  attempt.  He  departed  from  the  castle  of  Roquemaure,  with 
about  four  hundred  Bretons,  having  for  his  allies  the  following  knights 
and  squires  ;  sir  Arnold  de  Limousin,  sir  Geoffry  Ricons,  sir  Pons 
de  Laconet,  Silvester  Budes,  Allot  de  Calais,*  and  Alain  de  St.  Pol. 
These  men-at-arms,  Bretons  as  well  as  others,  advanced  into  the 
territories  of  the  prince,  and  galloping  boldly  through  the  mountains, 
entered  the  principality  by  Bigorre,  and  took  by  escalade  a  town 
called  Bagnieres.t  They  repaired  and  fortified  it  very  strongly ; 
whence  they  made  irruptions  on  the  territories  of  the  prince,  to 
which  they  did  much  mischief.  But  the  princess  sent  after  them 
sir  James  Audley,  who  had  remained  as  governor  in  Aquitaine,  to 
guard  the  country.  Notwithstanding  this,  king  Henry  and  the 
Bretons  did  a  great  deal  of  damage  ;  for  his  am.y  was  continually 
increasing. 

We  will  now  return  to  the  prince  of  Wales  and  his  army,  who 
hadbeen  encamped  at  Valladolid  and  its  environs  waiting  for  the 
return  of  don  Pedro. 

The  prince  had  continued  at  Valladolid  until  after  the  feast  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  expecting  don  Pedro,  who  did  not  return,  nor  could 
he  learn  arjy  certain  tidings  of  him.  He  became  very  melancholy, 
and  asserhbled  his  council,  that  they  might  deliberate  what  was  best 
to  be  done.  The  council  advised  the  prince  to  send  two  or  three 
knights  to  remonstrate  with  the  kijig  on  his  situation,  and  to  demand 
the  reason  why  he  did  not  keep  to  the  engagement  he  had  made, 
nor  return  the  day  he  had  himself  appointed.  Sir  N61e  Loring,  sir 
Richard  Fontchardon,  and  sir  Thomas  Banister  were  ordered  to 
make  themselves  ready  to  wait  on  don  Pedro.  These  knights  of 
the  prince  set  out  immediately,  and  rode  on  until  they  came  to  the 
city  of  Seville,  where  don  Pedro  was,  who,  in  outward  appearance, 
received  them  with  great  joy. 

The  knights  delivered  their  message  punctually  and  literally,  as 
they  had  been  ordered  by  the  prince.  The  king  don  Pedro  replied, 
and  by  way  of  excusing  himself,  said :  "  It  is,  my  lords,  very  dis- 
pleasing most  certainly  to  us,  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  per. 
form  what  we  covenanted  to  do  with  our  cousin  the  prince.  We 
have  remonstrated  ourselves,  and  made  others  do  so  with  our  sub- 
jects, frequently  on  this  business ;  but  our  people  excuse  themselves, 
and  say  they  cannot  collect  any  money  as  long  as  the  free  companies 
remain  in  the  country,  for  they  have  killed  three  or  four  of  our  treas. 
urers,  who  were  carrying  sums  of  money  toward  the  prince  our 
cousin.  You  will  therefore  tell  him  from  us  that  we  entreat  he  will 
have  the  goodness  to  send  out  of  our  kingdom  these  wicked  com- 
panies, and  that  he  will  leave  us  some  of  his  knights,  to  whom,  in 
his  name,  "we  will  pay  such  sums  of  money  as  he  demands,  and 
which  we  hold  ourselves  obliged  and  bound  to  pay  him." 

This  was  all  the  answer  the  knights  could  obtain.  They  took 
leave  of  don  Pedro,  and  returned  to  the  prince  at  Valladolid ;  to 
whom,  and  to  his  coimcil,  they  related  all  they  had  seen  or  heard. 
This  answer  made  the  prince  more  melancholy  than  before,  because 
he  clearly  found  that,  though  the  king  don  Pedro  entered  into  agree- 
ments,  he  put  off  the  fulfilling  of  them. 

During  the  stay  the  prince  made  at  Valladolid,  which  was  upward 
of  four  of  the  hottest  months,  the  king  of  Majorca  was  confined  to 
his  bed,  through  sickness ;  at  vvhioh  the  prince  and  the  other  lords 
were  very  much  concerned.  At  this  place  sir  Arnold  d'Andreghen, 
and  le  bfegue  de  Villaines,  with  several  knights  of  France  and  Brit- 
tany, who  had  been  made  prisoners,  were  ransomed,  or  exchanged, 
for  sir  Thomas  Felton,  sir  Richard  Causton,  sir  Hugh  Hastings,  and 
others.  But  sir  Bertrand  du  Guesclin  remained  still  in  the  power  of 
the  prince,  for  he  was  not  ransomed  so  soon.  The  English  and 
council  of  the  prince  thought,  that  if  he  obtained  his  liberty,  he  would 
immediately  join  the  bastard  Henry,  and  carry  on  the  war  with  fresh 
vigor.  The  prince  heard  that  Henry  had  entered  Bigorre,  had  taken 
Bagnieres,  and  was  wasting"  his  principality :  on  which  account  he 
was  not  in  any  haste  to  grant  sir  Bertrand  his  liberty. 

When  the  prince  of  Wales  had  considered  the  answer  of  don 
Pedro,  he  was  more  disturbed  than  ever,  and  ordered  his  council  to 
give  him  their  opinions  on  it.  His  people,  who  were  anxious  to  re- 
turn, (for  the  air  and  heat  of  Spain  had  been  very  hurtful  to  their 
health ;  even  the  prince  himself  was  unwell,  and  in  low  spirits ;)  re- 
commended a  retreat,  and  declared  that  don  Pedro  had  shamefully 
and  dishonorably  failed  in  his  engagements. 

Orders  were  immediately  given  for  the  return  of  the  army.  When 
they  were  on  the  eve  of  their  departure,  the  prince  sent  sir  Hugh 
Courtenay  and  sir  John  Chandos  to  inform  the  king  of  Majorca  of  the 
reasons  why  he  was  about  to  quit  Spain ;  and  that  he  should  be  very 


'^  Barnes  caHs  him  Eliot  du  Carbais. 

t  "  Bagnieres"— a  town  of  Qigorre.  diooeiv  of  TuA**- 
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much  concerned  to  leave  him  behind,  in  case  he  wished  to  return. 
The  king  of  Majorca  replied  to  the  knights  :  "  I  give  my  lord  the 
prince,  our  brother  soldier,  my  best  thanks  ;  but  for  the  present  I 
cannot  ride^  nor,  until  God  please,  can  J  raise  my  foot  to  the  stirrup." 
The  knighta  answered,  by  inquiring  if  he  wished  the  prince  should 
leave  behind  some  meji-at-arms,  as  a  guard  for  him,  and  to  conduct 
him  when  he  should  be  in  a  situation  to  mount  on  horseback  ?  The 
king  said,  "  By  no  means,  for  it  is  uncertain  how  long  I  may  be 
forced  to  remain  here  " 

Upon  this,  the  knights  took  leave  of  the  king,  and  returned  to  the 
prince ;  to  whom  they  related  what  had  passed,  with  the^nswera  of 
the  king  of  Majorca.  He  replied,  "Be  it  so,  then." 
and  his  whole  army  now  be- 
gan their  march  toward  a 
good  city  called  Madrigay,* 
where  he  stayed  a  short  time. 
He  then  advanced  to  a  val- 
ley called  de  Foiriejt  upon 
the  borders  of  Spain,  Arra- 
gon,  and  Navarre,  where  he 
and  his  army  remained  up- 
ward of  a  month  :  for  some 
of  the  passes  on  the  borders 
of  Arragon  were  shut  against 
liira  ;  and  it  was  reported  in 
the  army,  that  the  king  of 
Navarre  (who  had  lately 
come  out  of  prison)  had  com- 
promised his  quarrel  with  the 
bastard  of  Spain  and  the  king 
of  Arragon,  and  had  engaged 
to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the 
prince  through  his  uominions. 
However,  as  it  appeared  after- 
wards, there  was  no  truth  in 
this  report :  nevertheless,  it 
was  suspected,  because  he 
was  in  his  kingdom,  and  had 
not  waited  on  the  prince. 

While  the  prince  remained 
in  this  situation,  he  sent  nego. 
tiators  to  an  appointed  place 
between  Spain  and  Anagon, 
where  they  met  others  from 
the  king  of  Arragon,  with 
whom  they  had  long  confer, 
ences  for  several  days :  at 
last,  it   was  finally  agreed, 

that  the  king  of  Arragon  should  open  his  country  for  the  peaceable 
return  of  the  prince  and  his  army :  through  which  they  were  to  pass, 
without  doing  any  violence  or  molestation,  and  paying  courteously 
for  whatever  they  should  want. 

The  king  of  Navarre,  when  he  found  that  a  treaty  had  been  en- 
tered into  with  the  king  of  Arragon,  came  to  meet  the  prince,  at. 
tended  by  don  Martin  de  la  Carra.  He  paid  him  every  respect  and 
honor,  handsomely  offering  a  passage  through  his  dominions,  for 
himself,  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  as  well  as  for  several 
barons,  and  knights  of  England  and  of  Gascony ;  but  he  was  anxious 
that  the  free  companies  should  take  any  other  road  than  through 
Navarre. 

The  prince  and  the  lords,  who  knew  that  their  march  would  be 
much  shortened  by  going  through  Navarre,  were  not  willing  to  re- 
r  ounce  such  a  favor  :  they  therefore  greatly  thanked  the  king  for  his 
offer :  and  the  prince  managed  him  so  well  that  he  obtained  the  same 
permission  for  the  companies  as  im  !'■!'  rest  of  his  army,  assuring 
the  king,  upon  his  word  and  oath,  t'lni  i.iuy  should  pass  so  poaceaMy, 
and  pay  so  well  for  vvhat  they  miglii  want,  that  he  would  be  satisfied 
with  them. 

The  prince,  therefore,  and  his  men-at-arms,  quitted  the  kingdom 
of  Gastille,  on  their  return,  marching  as  quietly  as  they  could  through 
Navarre.  The  prince  was  attended  by  the  king  of  Navarre  and  don 
Martin  de  la  Carra,  as  far  aa  Roncevaux  ;  whence  he  continued  his 
march  to  Bayonne,  where  he  was  received  with  grout  joy.  He  rc- 
mnined  there  four  days,  to  repose_  and  recruit  himself  When  he 
approached  Bordeaux,  he  was  received  with  great  solemnity ;  the 
princess  of  Wales  came  out  to  meet  him,  accompanied  with  her 
eldest  son,  Edward,  who  was  then  about  three  years  old. 

He  there  disbanded  his  army ;  the  men-at-arms  departed  different 
ways :  the  lords,  barons,  and  knights  of  Gascony,  to  their  castles  ; 
the  knights  of  England  to  their  governments,  or  high  stewardships ; 
and  the  free  companies  as  they  returned,  remained  in  the  principal- 
ity waiting  for  payment.  The  prince,  who  thought  himself  much 
obliged  to  them,  was  desirous  of  satisfying  them  aa  far  as  was  in  hia 
power,  and  as  aoon  as  money  could  be  raised.  He  said,  that  "  al. 
though  don  Pedro  had  not  kept  his  engagements,  it  was  not  becom- 
ing him  to  act  in  like  manner  to  those  who  had  so  well  served,  him." 


CHAPTER    CCXLIV 

AFTER  THE  KETURH  OF  THE  PRINCE  TO  AQtJITAlNE,  HENRY  KING  Oj 
CASTILLE  LEAVES  BAOKIERES  IN  BieORKE,.AND  RETiRKS  TO  THE  KINS. 
DOM  OF  ARRAGON.  SIR  BERTKAND  DC  GUESCLIN  OBTAINS  HIS  RA^ 
SOM.  THE  FREE  COMPANIES  OF  THE  PRINCE  ENTER  THE  KIKGDOS. 
OF  FRANCE.  SOME  Of  THE  GREAT  BARONS  OF  AgOITAINE  COMPLAI.N 
TO  KING  CHARLES  OF  FRANCE  OF  A  CERTAIN  TAX,  CALLED  TOOAGE,* 
WHICH   THE    PRINCE   WAS   ABOUT   TO    LAY    ON   THEIR    LANDS, 

As  soon  as  king  Henry,  who  had  remained  in  the  garrison  oi  Bag- 

niers  for  a  considerable  time,  heard  of  the  prince's  return  from  Spain 

The  prince    into  the  principality,  he  set  out,  accompanied  by  all  his  tnen-at  "nns, 


Scenery  of  the  Pyrenees,  on  the  Spanish  tide.  From  at'original  Sketch 


Bretons  and  companions,  toward  the  king  of  Arragon,  who  hud 
much  affection  for  him,  and  who  received  him  with  great  joy.  He 
passed  there  the  whole  winter:  when  new  treaties  were  entered 
into  between  them,  to  carry  on  the  war  against  don  Pedro.  The 
Bretons,  who  were  his  adherents,  had  already  made  incuisions  into 
Spain,  in  the  name  of  king  Henry  :  they  were  commanded  by  sii 
Arnold  de  Limousin,  air  Geoflry  Ricons  arid  sir  Pons  de  Lakonet. 

We  will  now  relate  how  sir  Bertrand  du  Guesclin  obtained  his 
liberty.  After  the  prince  was  returned  to  Aquitaine,  his  brother  the 
duke  of  Lancaster  to  England,  and  all  the  other  barons  to  tlieir  dif- 
ferent  homes,  air  Bertrand  du  Guesclin  remained  prisoner  to  the 
prince  and  to  air  John  Chandos ;  for  he  could  not  by  any  means  ob- 
tain hia  ransom  ;  which  was  highly  displeasing  to  king  Henry,  but 
he  could  not  remedy  it. 

Now  it  happened  (as  I  have  been  informed)  that  one  day,  when 
the  prince  was  in  great  good  humor,  he  called  sir  Bertrand  du  Gues- 
clin, and  asked  him  how  he  was.  "  My  lord,"  rephed  sir  Bertrand, 
"  I  was  never  better :  I  cannot  otherwise  but  be  well,  for  I  am, 
though  in  prison,  the  most  honored  knight  in  the  world."     "  Ho«/ 


•  *'  .Madrigay."    Agreda— Collins's  Hist,  of  the  Black  Prince. 

*  "  Fdirio.*'    Vale 'of  Bona,  lietween  Arragon  and  Spain.— CoiiUNS: 


*  I'^ouage ;  "  a  yearly  tax  levied  in  oid  time,  by  supreme  lurds,  upon  every  aliininey  or 
hnu^e  lire  kept  witliiu  tlieir  dominions,  [n  Cliurles  V.'s  time,  it  was  tour  livres  tonniois 
Since  tluittime,  in  most  places  tlie  tailles  ftave  been  introduced  inJieu  1  hereof.  Tlio 
tallies  were  uriginally  only  allowed  in  tiiur  ca-ses;  nouvctle  chevalerie,  marriage  des 
lilies,  voyage  d'ontre-mer.et captivity.  L'lmrles  VU.  mailetliem  ordinary.  Allgeatln 
men,  or  such  ot'a  gcntlemaaly  profession,  are  exempted  from  them."— CotgRave'b  Die . 
tionarv — Fouagc — Taille. 

"  The  taille  was  levied  on  goods,  moveable  and  immoveable.  It  amounte<l  to  llie 
tenth  part  of  tiie  revenues.  A  false  declaration  occasioned  the  conliscatlon  of  tlie  over- 
plus.—{Beanmanoir,  chap,  Xj.)  When  the  kings  imposed  the  laille  lai  the  subjects  o( 
their  dotpain,  those  harons  who  were  hound  t4>  serve  tliem  in  their  wars  laid  it  on  tlieir 
vtlssals.  According  to  a  regidiition  ol  St,  Louis,  the  parishes  elected  thirty  or  forty 
men,  who  from  among  themselves  chose  twelve  that  were  appointed  to  apportion  this 
tax :  and  tliey  swore  on  the  Gospels,  neither  to  tjivor  nor  injure  any  one  through  love  or 
hatred.  These  twelve  men  elected  in  their  turn  lour  who  were  appointed  to  raise  this 
tax, 

"The  aide  was  a  tax  which  the  principal  harons  levied  in  money  from  their  vsssala. 
There  were  two  sorts  of  aides,  '  Paide  legitime,'  which  was  rigorously  exacted  in  cer- 
tain instances,  such  as  the  ransom  of  the  lord,  tne  marriage  of  the  eldest  daughter,  tlie 
knighthood  of  the  son,  the  accession  of  the  presumptive  heir  to  the  estate.  From  this 
aide,  the  clergy  were  not  exempted.  The  other  was  called  "  Faide  gracieux.*'  It  wan 
demaaded  as  a  gifl  in  certain  cases,  and  depended  on  the  will  of  the  inferior^-  It  was 
granted  when  the  lord  wentcroisading  to  Palestine — when  he  himself,  or  his  brother,  was 
armed  knight— when  he  married  his  sister  or  younger  children— when  he  built  or  repaired 
any  castle— when  he  was  at  war  for  the  defence  of  his  Jands.  This  voluntary  tax  wn, 
not  long  before  il  became  a  forced  one." — Introduction  to  M.Xevksque'b  HisLcii 
fVancf  uTtder  the  first  Jive  Valois,  vol.  i.  pp.  325,  &c. 


CHTIONICLES    of    ENGLAND,    FRANCE,    SPAIN,    &c. 


sa  ?"  rejoined  the  prince.  "  They  say  in  France,"  answered  sir 
Bertrand,  "  as  well  as  in  ot'ier  countries,  that  you  are  so  much  afraid 
of  me,  and  have  such  a  dread  of  my  gaining  my  liberty,  that  you 
dare  not  set  me  free  ;  and  this  is  my  reason  for  thinking  myself  so 
much  valued  and  honored."  The  prince,  on  hearing  these  words, 
thought  sir  Bertrand  had  spoken  them  with  much  good  sense  ;  for, 

1  ti-uth,  his  council  were  unwilling  he  should  have  his  liberty,  until 
Jon  Pedro  had  4)aid  to  the  prince  and  his  army  the  money  he  had  en. 
gaged  to  do  :  he  answered,  "  What,  sir  Bertrand,  do  you  imagine 
that  we  keep  you  a  prisoner  for  fear  of  your  provf ess  ?  By  St. 
George,  it  is  not  so  ;  for'  my  good  sir,  if  you  will  pay  one  hundred 
thousand  francs,  you  shall  be  free."  Sir  Bertrand  was  anxious  for 
his  liberty,  and  now  having  heard  upon  what  terms  he  could  obtain 
it,  taking  the  prince  at  his  word,  replied,  "  My  lord,  through  God's 
will,  I  will  never  pay  a  less  sum."  The  pripce,  when  he  heard  this, 
began  to  repent  of  what  he  had  done.  It  is  said,  that  some  of  his 
council  went  farther,  and  told  him  ;  "  My  lord,  you  have  acted  very 
wrong,  in  thus  granting  him  so  easily  his  ransom."  They  wanted  to 
break  through  the  agreement;  but  the  prince,  who  was  a  good  and 
loyal  knight,  replied,  "  Since  we  have  granted  it,  we  will  keep  to  it, 
and  not  act  any  way  contrary ;  for  it  would  be  a  shame,  and  we 
should  be  blamed  by  every  one  for  not  agreeing  to  his  ransom,  when 
he  has  offered  to  pay  so  largely  for  it  as  one  hundred  thousand 
francs." 

From  the  time  of  this  conversation,  sir  Bertrand  was  taking  great 
pains  to  seek  the  money,  and  was  so  active,  that  by  the  assistance 
of  the  king  of  France  and  the  duke  of  Anjou,  who  loved  him  well, 
he  paid  in  less  than  a  month  the  hundred  thousand  francs,  and  went 
to  the  aid  of  the  duke  of  Anjou,  with  two  thousand  combatants,  in 
Provence,  where  the  duke  was  laying  siege  to  Tarascon,  which  held 
out  for  the  queen  of  Naples. 

At  this  period,*  a  treaty  of  marriage  was  entered  into  between 
the  lord  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence  and  earl  of  Ulster,  with  the  daugh. 
ter  of  the  lord  Galeas,  sovereign  of  Milan.  This  young"  lady  was 
niece  to  the  earl  of  Savoy,  being  daughter  of  the  lady  Blanche,  his 
sister.  The  treaty  was  so  well  conducted  on  both  sides  that  it  was 
agreed  upon.  The  duke  ot  Clarence  came  from  England,  attended 
by  a  great  number  of  English  knights  and  squires  to  France,  where 
he  was  received  by  the  king,  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  the  duke  of 
Bourbon,  the  lord  de  Courcy,  and  magnificently  feasted  at  Paris. 
He  passed  through  France,  and  entered  Savoy,  where  the  gallant 
earl  received  him  most  honorably,  at  Chamberry :  he  was  hand- 
somely entertained  there,  during  three  days,  by  the  ladies,  both 
young  and  old.  On  the  fourth  day,  he  departed.  The  earl  of  Savoy 
conducted  him  to  Milan,  where  he  espbused  his  niece,  the  daughter 
of  the  lord  Galeas,  on  the  Monday  after  Trinity;  in  the  year  1368. 
We  will  now  return  to  the  affairs  of  France. 

You  ha\e  before  heard  of  the  expedition  which  the  prince  of 
Wales  made  into  Spain  ;  how  he  had  left  it,  discontented  with  the 
,  conduct  of  don  Pedro,  and  was  returned  to  Aquitaine.  When  he 
irrived  at  Bordeaux,  ho  was  followed  by  all  the  men-at-arms  ;  for 
-hey  were  unwilling  to  remairf  in  Spain  longer,  because  they  could 
not  obtain  their  pay  from  don  Pedro,  according  to  the  engagements 
lie  had  entered  into  with  them.  At  the  time  of  their  return,  the 
lirince  had  not  been  able  to  collect  money  sufficient  for  them  as 
speedily  as  he  could  have  wished  ;  for  it  was  wonderful  to  imagine 
'low  much  this  expedition  had  impoverished  and  drained  him  :  for 
ivluch  reason,  those  men  kept  their  quarters  in  Aquitaine,  and  could 
nut  be  prevented  from  doing  mischief,  as  they  were  upward  of  six 
iliousand  fighting  men.  The  prince  had  them  spoken  to,  and  en- 
treated that  they  would  change  their  quarters,  and  seek  elsewhere 
for  a  maintenance,  for  he  could  not  longer  support  them. 

The  captains  of  these  companies  (who  were  all  English  or  Gas- 
cons ;  namejy,  sir  Robert  Briquet,  John  Tresnelle,  sir  Robert  Che- 
ney, sir  Gail'ard  Viguier,  la  bourg  de  Breteuil,  le  bourg  Camus,  le 
bnurg  de  I'Esparre,  Nandon  de  Bagerant,  Bernard  de  la  Salle,  Ortigo, 
la  Nuit,  and  several  others)  were  not  willing  to  anger  the  prince  ; 
-  they  therefore  quitted  the  principality  as  soon  as  possible,  and  en. 
tered  France,  which  they  called  their  home,  by  crossing  the  river 
Loire.  They  halted  in  Champagne,  in  the  archbishopric  of  Rheims, 
in  the  bjshobrics  of  Noyons  and  Soissons,  and  their  numbers,  were 
daily  increasing.  They  were  so  much  blamed  for  their  former 
deeds  by  the  French,  which  greatly  irritated  them,  that  they  would 
willingly,  as  it  appeared,  have  fought  with  all  France,  if  they  had 
been  listened  to !  and  to  put  this  to  the  hazard,  they  made  incur- 
sions through  the  kingdom  of  France,  where  they  did  so  much  dam- 
age and  such  wicked  acts,  as  caused  great  tribulation.  Complaints 
were  frequently  made  of  them  to  the  king  of  France  and  to  his 
council  J  but  they  could  not  remedy  it,  for  they  were  afraid  of  risk- 
ing a  battle,  and  some  of  those  who  had  been  made  prisoners  from 
the  French  garrisons  said  that  the  prince  of  Wales  encouraged  them 
underhand.  Many  in  France  were  astonished  at  this  conduct  of  the 
prince.  At  last,  the  king  of  France  sent  for  the  lord  de  Clisson,  and 
appointed  him  captain  against  these  disorderly  companies,  because 
w  was  a  good  and  hardy  knight,  for  which  the  king  was  very  fond 
if  him. 

At  this  time,  a  marriage  Was  concluded  between  the  lord  d'Albret 


"See  Rymer.  1395, 1367,  1368,  where  the  treaty  is  at  length,  and  the  names  of  those 
who  uccotnpanied  tto  duke  of  Clarence  to  Milan. 
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and  the  lady  Isabella  de  Bourbon,  ivhich  was  not  very  agreeable  to 
the  prince  of  Wales,  who  would  have  wished  that  he  had  chosen  his 
wife  from  another  house.  He  spoke  very  coarsely  and  rudely  both 
of  him  and  his  bride.  The  principal  persons  of  his  council,  as  well 
knights  as  squires,  made  excuses  for  him  as  well  as  they  could,  by 
saying,  "  Everc  one  advances  and  aggrandizes  himself  in  the  best 
way  he  can  ;  and  a  gallant  knight  ought  never  to  be  blamed,  if  he 
seek  for  honor  and  profit  in  the  way  most  agreeable  to  himseip,  pro- 
vided he  do  not  fail  in  his  service  to  the  lord  whose  vassal  he  is." 
By  these,  and  such  like  words,  was  the  prince  answered,  in  hopes  of 
appeasing  him  :  but  nevertheless,  in  spite  of  aj)pearances,  he  was 
very  far  from  being  satisfied ;  for  he  was  well  aware  that  this  mar 
riage  would  cause  an  estrangement  of  affection  from  him  and  from 
his  party,  as  in  truth  it  happened,  according  to  what  will  be  hereafter 
more  fully  explained. 

During  the  time  the  companies  were  quartering  themselves  ni 
France,  the  prince  of  Wales  was  advised  by  some  of  his  council  to 
lay  a  tax  on  the  lands  of  Aquitaine  ;  the  bishop  of  Rhodez  in  Rouer. 
gue,  in  particular,  took  great  pains  to  persuade  him  to  it.  The  estab- 
lishments of  the  prince  and  the  princess  were  so  grand,  that  no  prince 
in  Christendom  maintained~~greater  magnificence. 
,  The  barons  of  Gascony,  Poitou,  Saintonge  and  Rouergue,  who 
had  the  right  of  remonstrating,  as  well  as  those  from  the  principal 
towns  in  Aquitaine,  were  summoned  to  a  council  on  this  tax.  This 
parliament  was  held  at  Niort ;  when  the  bishop  of  Rhodez,  chancellor 
of  Aquitaine,  in  the  presence  of  the  prince,  explained  fully  the  nature 
of  this  tax,  in  what  manner  it  was  to  be  levied,  and,  that  the  prince 
had  not  any  intentions  to  continue  it  longer  than  for  five  years,  or 
until  he  should  have  satisfied  the  large  debt  which  had  been  caused 
by  the  Spanish  expedition.  The  deputies  from  Poitou,  Saintonge, 
Limousin,  Rouergue  and  La  Rochelle,  were  agreeable  to  this  impo  , 
sition,  provided  the  prince  would  keep  his  coin  to  the  same  standard 
for  seven  years :  but  it  was  refused  by  those  from  the  upper  parts  of 
Gascony,  namely,  the  earl  of  Arniagnac,  the  lord  d'Albret,  his  nephew, 
the  earl  of  Comminges,  the  viscount  of  Carmain,  the  lord  de  la  Barde, 
the  lord  de  Cande,  the  lord  de  Pincornet,  and  several  great  barons 
from  the  counties,  cities  and  good  towns  under  their  jurisdiction,  say- 
ing, that  "  in  former  times,  when  they  were  under  the  vassalage  of 
the  king  of  France,  they  were  not  oppressed  by  any  tax,  subsidy,  or 
imposition  or  gabelle,  and  that  they  never  would  submit  to  any  such 
oppression  so  long  as  they  could  defend  themselves :  that  their  lands 
and  lordships  were  free  from  all  dutiej,  and  that  the  prince  had  sworn 
to  maintain  them  in  this  state.  Nevertheless,  in  order  to  leave  the 
parliament  of  the  prince  in  an  amicable  manner,  they  declared,  they 
would,  when  returned  to  their  own  country,  consider  this  business 
more  fully :  and  that  thev  would  consult  several  prelates,  bishops, 
.abbots,  barons  and  knights,  to  whom  it  oeionged  to  speak  more  de- 
liberately on  this  demand  than  had  hitherto  been  done."  The  prince 
of  Wales  and  his  council  not  being  able  to  gain  more  at  this  time, 
the  parliament  broke  up  at  Niort,  and  each  person  returned  to  his 
own  home  ;  but  they  were  commanded  by  the  prir  ce  to  return  again 
by  a  certain  day,  which  had  been  fixed  upon  befcre  they  broke  up. 

These  lords  and  barons  of  Gascony  being  arrived  in  their  own 
country,  and  having  their  opinions  strengthened,  were  resolved 
neither  to  return  again  to  the  parliament  of  the  prince  nor  to  suffer 
this  tax  to  be  imposed  upon  their  lands,  even  should  they  be  obliged 
to  oppose  force  in  preventing  it.  Thus  this  country  began  its  rebel, 
lion  against  the  prince.  The  lords  of  Armagnac,  d'Albret,  de  Com. 
minges,  the  earl  of  Perigord,  and  several  great  prelates^  barons, 
knights  and  squires  of  Gascony,  went  to  France,  to  lay  their  com. 
plaints  before  the  court  of  the  king  of  France  (the  king  and  his  peers 
being  present)  of  the  wrongs  the  prince  was  about  to  do  them.  They 
said,  they  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  king  of  France,  and  that 
they  were  bound  to  return  to  him  as  to  their  sovereign  lord.  , 

The  king  of  France,  who  was  desirous  not  openly  to  infringe  the 
peace  between  the  king  of  England  and  him,  dissembled  his  joy  a 
these  words,  and  replied  in  a  guarded  manner  to  the  barons  of  Gas. 
cony,  saying  ;  "  Certainly,  my  lords,  we  shall  always  be  very  anxious 
to  preserve  and  even  augment  the  jurisdiction  of  our  inheritance,  and 
of  the  crown  of  France  ;  but  we  have  sworn,  as  our  father  had  done, 
to  several  articles  of  the  peace,  all  of  which  we  do  not  now  recollect ; 
we  will  have  them  looked  into  and  examined,  and  all  that  shall  be  in 
them  to  our  and  to  your  advantage  we  will  aid  you  to  preserve.  We 
will  endeavor  to  make  up  your  differences  with  our  dear  nephew  tlie 
prince  of  Wales  ;  for  perhaps  it  has  been  through  evil  advisers  that 
he  has  wished  to  encroach  upon  you  and  your  vassals'  franchises." 
With  this  answer,  which  the  king  made  to  them  off.hand,  the  Gas. 
cons  were  mightily  satisfied,  and  remained  at  Paris,  near  the  king's 
person,  without  wishing  to  return  home. 

The  prince  was  not  pleased  at  this  conduct.  He  continued  to  per. 
severe,  and  to  make  his  council  persevere,  in  the  affair  of  the  hearth- 
tax.  Sir  John  Chandos,  who  was  one  of  the  principal  of  his  council 
and  a  valorous  knight,  was  of  a  contrary  opinion,  and  wanted  the 
prince  to  desist :  so  that,  when  he  saw  he  could  not  succeed,  in  ordei 
that  he  might  not  be  accused,  nor  have  any  Uame,  he  requested 
leave  of  th'e  prince  to  visit  his  estate  of  St.  Sauveur  le  Vicomte,  of 
which  he  was  lord,  for  he  had  not  been  there  these  three  years.  The 
prince  granted  hhn  leave  ;  and  sir  John  Chandos  set  out  from  Poitou 
to  Coutantin,  and  remained  in  the  town  of  St.  Sauveur  upward  of 
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half  a  year.  In  the  mean  time,  the  prince  proceeded  with  this  tax, 
which,  if  it  had  been  properly  managed,  would  have  been  worth 
twelve  hundred  thousand  francs,  one  paying  with  the  other  one  franc 
tach  fire.  We  -.vill  now  return  to  king  Henry,  who  haTi  remained  in 
'he  kingdom  of  Arragon,  and  relate  how  he  conducted  his  affairs. 


CHAPTER    CCXLV. 

THF  BASTAKD  HENRY  OF  CASTILLE,  BY  THE  ASSISTANCE  OF  THE  KING  OF 
AKRASON  AND  SIR  BERTRAND  nu  GDESCLIN,  AGAIN  MAKES  WAR  UPON 
HIS  BROTHER  DON  PEDRO.  HAVING  DEFEATED  HIM  IN  A  BATTLE,  HE  IS 
MADE  PRISONER,  AND    MURDERED.      HENRY  REMAINS  KINO  OP'  SPAIN. 

The  situation  of  the  prince  of  Wales  and  the  state  of  his  affairs 
were  well  known  'o  the  neighboring  monarchs ;  particularly  to  the 
king  of  Arragon  and  king  Henry ;  for  they  took  great  pains  to  gain 
information  concerning  them.  They  had  been  truly  told  how  the 
barons  of  Gascony  were  gone  to  Paris,  to  wait  on  the  king ;  and  that 
all  that  country  was  beginning  to  rebel  against  the  prince.  This 
intelligence  was  not  displeasing  to  either  of  the  above-mentioned 
kings,  especially  king  Henry,  who  looked  forward  to  the  conquest  of 
Castille,  which  he  had  lost  through  the  power  of  the  prince  of 
Wales. 

King  Henry  took  leave  of  the  king  of  Arragon,  and  set  oul  from 
the  city  of  Valencia,  accompanied  by  the  viscounts  de  Roquebertin* 
and  de  Rhodez.  They  had  with  them  three  thousand  men-at-arms 
and  six  thousand  infantry,  including  some  Genoese,  who  served  for 
a  subsidy.  This  body  of  men-at-arms  advanced  into  Spain,  to  the 
city  of  Burgos,  which  instantly  "opened  its  gates,  and  surrendered  to 
king  Henry,  receiving  him  as  its  lord.  From  thence  they  marched 
to  Valladolid  ;  for  kijig  Henry  had  received  information  that  the  king 
of  Majorca  had  been  left  there,  which  gave  him  great  joy. 

When  the  inhabitants  of  Valladolid  heard  that  those  of  Burgos  had 
surrendered  and  had  acknowledged  king  Henry,  they  no  longer 
thought  of  making  any  resistance,  or  holding  out  agains.  him,  but 
surrendered  also,  and  received  king  Henry  as  their  lord,  in  the  same 
manner  as  formerly.  As  soon  as  king  Henry  had  entered  the  town, 
he  inquired  where  the  king  of  Majorca  was  lodged,  and  when  the 
place  was  pointed  out  to  him,  he  immediately,  on  his  going  -thither, 
entered  the  h6tel  and  the  room  where  he  was  confined  by  illness. 
King  Henry  advanced  toward  him,  and  said:  "King  of  Majorca, 
you  have  been  our  enemy,  and  have  entered  our  kingdom  of  Castille 
with  a  large  army  ;  for  which  reasons  we  lay  our  hands  on  you,  and 
make  you  our  prisoner,  or  you  are  a  dead  man."  The  king  of  Ma- 
'orca,  sensible  of  the  difficulty  of  his  situation,  and  that  opposition 
would  be  of  no  avail,  replied :  "  Sir,  I  am  certainly  dead,  if  you  order 
it  so ;  but  I  am  very  willing  to  surrender  myself  as  your  prisoner,  and 
to  you  alone.  If  you  intend  to  place  me  in  any  other's  hands,  say 
so ;  for  I  had  much  rather  die  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  my  adver- 
sary the  king  of  Arragon."  "  By  no  means  whatever,"  answered 
king  Henry,  "wi'l  I  act  so  disloyally  by  you,  for  which,  and  with 
good  reason  I  shculd  be  greatly  blamed.  You  shall  remain  my  pris- 
oner, for  me  to  ransom  or  set  at  liberty  according  to  my  own  will  and 
pleasure. "t  Thus  was  the  king  of  Majorca  made  prisoner,  on  his 
oath,  by  king  Henry,  who  placed  a  numerous  garrison  in  Valladolid, 
for  the  more  securely  guarding  it,  and  then  advanced  toward  the  city 
of  Leon  in  Spain,  which  immediately  opened  its  gates  on  hearing  he 
was  marching  that  way. 

Upon  the  surrender  of  the  city  of  Leon  to  king'  Henry,  the  whole 
province  of  Galicia  did  the  same,  and  changed  their  party.  The 
principal  barons  and  lords,  who  had  lately  done  homage  to  the  king 
don  Pedro,  came  out  to  meet  king  Henry ;  for,  notwithstanding  their 
outward  appearances  of  friendship  to  don  Pedro  during  the  presence 
of  the  prince  of  Wales,  they  could  not  love  him,  from  the  crqelties 
he  had  formerly  exercised  upon  them,  and  frOm  their  doubts  of  what 
he  might  do  in  future ;  while  king  Henry  had  always  treated  them 
kindly:  not  only  did  he  not  oppress  them,  but  promised  to  do  them 
much  good :  all  the  country,  therefore,  returned  to  their  allegiance 
to  him. 

Sir  Berti'and  du  Guesclin  had  not  as  yet  arrived  in  Spain,  but  was 
hastening  to  join  king  Henry  with  two  thousand  fighting  men.  He 
had  left  the  duke  of  Anjou,  who  had  put  an  end  to  the  war  in  Pro- 
vence, and  broken  up  the  _siege  of  Tarascon  by  a  capitulation  with 
its  inhabitants,  the  terms  of  which  I  do  not  know.t  He  had  there, 
fore  set  out  for  Spain,  attended  by  several  French  knights  and  squires 
'  who  were  desirous  of  signalizing  their  prowess,  and  had  already 
eniured  Arragon  to  join  king  Henry,  who  was  laying  siege  to  the 
city  of  Toledo. 

News  was  brought  to  the  king  don  Pedro  of  all  these  conquests  ; 
that  the  whole  country  was  turning  to  his  brother  the  Bastard,  during 


•  Rocaberti.— Fkrrera'b  Hist.  Gen.  d'Espagne,  tmnslated  by  d'llermjlly. 

t  Tlieklnf,'  ofMajorciivvasafterwnrfls  ransomed  by  his  wife,  the  too  celebrated  Joan 
ofNaples,  wliose  ttiird  husband  he  was.  fur  28,000  florins  of  gold.— Ft'edc  DuGiieschn. 

X  "The  dnke  of  Aiuou  and  BertrandduGuesclinhavingcrossed  the  Rhone,  laid  siege 
m  Tarascon,  wliicli  is  iipgosite  to  Beaucaire,  tlie  4th  March,  1368.  The  real  history  of 
thissiegeii  unltnowiito  us;  for  we  cannot  place  any  reliance  on  tlie  di^erent  authors 
ofthe  life,  or  rather  romance  of  Bertrand  du  Guesclin,  who  relate  various  circumstances 
about  it.  What  may  be  depended  on  is,  that  the  duke  of  Aujou,  having'  besieged 
Tnrascon  by  sea  and  land,  the  inhabitants,  who  had  an  understanding  with  him,de- 
fjvered  up  the  town,  of  which  ho  made  himself  maslep  "—ffisi.-  Qett.  4f  l,aii^e^e, 

rpi,  )v.  |>.  aac 


the  time  he  tarried  in  the  neighborhood  of  Seville,  and  on  the  border! 
of  Portugal,  where  he  was  but  little  loved.  Upon  hearing  these 
tidings,  he  vraa  in  a  violent  rage  against  his  brother  and  against  the 
Castillians,  who  had  abandoned  him,  and  declared  with  an  oath,  thai 
he  would  avenge  himself  so  severely  upon  them,  they  should  be  a 
warning  to  all  others.  He  immediately  issued  his  commands  to  atl 
those  from  whom  he  expected  help  or  service.  He  sent  to  some, 
however,  who  never  came,  but  excused  themselves  to  the  best  of 
their  ability :  while  others  turned  to  king  Henrj',  and  paid  to  him 
their  homage.  When  the  king  don  Pedro  found  his  people  were 
wavering,  and  failed  to  obey  his  summons,  he  began  to  be  alarmed  : 
he  therefore  applied  to  don  Fernando- de  Castro  for  counsel,  who  had 
never  yet  deserted  him.  He  advised  him  to  collect  as  large  a  force 
as  he  could  from  all  countries,,  as  well  in  Granada  as  elsewhere,  and 
to  hasten  to  meet  his  brother  before  he  should  have  made  any  further 
progress  into  the  kingdom. 

Don  Pedro  did  not  hesitate  following  this  advice,  but  sent  to  the 
king  of  Portugal,  who  was  his  cousin-german,  from  whojn  h<>  had  a 
large  body  of  men  ;  and  also  to  the  kings  of  Granada,  Belii,inarine, 
and  Tramesames,*  with  whom  he  entered  into  alliances,  and  engaged 
to  siipport  them  in  their  kingdoms,  and  not  to  make  war  against  them 
for  the  space  of  thirty  years.  These '  kings,  on  their  part,  sent  him 
upward  of  twenty  thousand  Moors  to  assist  him  in  his  war.  Don 
Pedro  used  so  much  activity  that  he  had  assembled,  as  well  Christians 
as  Moors,  forty  thousand  men,  in  the  country  round  Seville. 

While  these  treaties  and  negotiations  were  going  forward,  and  du. 
ring  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Toledo,  sir  Bertrand  du  Guesclin,  with 
his  body  of  two  thousand  men,  arrived  in  the  camp  of  king  Henry, 
where  he  was  received  with  great  joy,  as  was  naturally  to  be  ex- 
pected :  the  whole  army  was  happy  at  his  arrival.  The  king  don 
Pedro,  who,  as  I  have  already  said,  had  assembled  his  whole  force 
at  Seville  and  tn  its  environs,  was  desirous  of  giving  his  brother  bat 
tie :  he  left  Seville  with  his  numerous  army,  in  order  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Toledo.  There  may  be  between  these  two  places,  Sevillt 
and  Toledo,  seven  days'  march. 

Intelligence  was  brought  to  the  army  of  king  Heniy,  that  don  Pe. 
dro  was  approaching  with  foity  thousand  men,  including  those  oi 
every  description.  He  called  a  council,  to  consider  what  was  to  be 
done,  to  which  all  the  French  and  Arragonian  knights  were  sum. 
moned  ;  and  in  particular  sir  Bertrand  du  Guesclin,  by  whose  opinion 
they  wished  to  act.  Sir  Bertrand  gave  the  following  advice,  which 
was  followed ;  namely,  that  king  Henry  should  immediately  collect 
as  many  of  his  army  as  he  could  spare  from  the  siege,  advance  by 
forced  marches  to  meet  don  Pedro,  and,  in  whatever  situation  ho 
should  meet  him,  begin  the  battle  ;  "  For,"  added  he,  "  we  have  heard 
that  he  is  marching-  against  us  with  a  strong  army,  and  he  would  be 
too  powerful,  were  he  to  come  regularly  upon  us  :  let  us,  therefore, 
be  beforehand  with  him,  without  his  knowing  anything  of  our  inten. 
tions ;  that  we  may  surprise  him  and  his  army  so  unexpettedly  as  to 
have  the  advantage,  and,  I  doubt  not,  defeat  him."  This  plan  of  sii 
Bertrand  was  applauded  and  followed.  Toward  evening,  king  Henry  ' 
set  out  with  a  chosen  band  of  men-at-arms,  and  left  the  command 
of  the  siege  to  his  brother  don  Tello.  On  his  march,  he  had  his 
spies  dispersed  over  the  country,  in  order  to  bring  him  exact  intelli. 
gence  the  moment  they  should  see  or  hear  of  don  Pedro  and  his  army 
and  what  condition  they  were  in. 

The  king  don  Pedro  was  ignorant  of  everything  his  brother  wai 
doing,  even  of  his  marching  to  meet  him ;  so  that  he  and  his  arm) 
were  advancing  slowly,  in  a  very  disorderly  manner.  It  fell  out, 
that  upon  the  dawn  of  day  king  Henry  and  his  army  met  don  Pedrc 
and  his  force  ;  for,  the  preceding  night,  he  had  slept  in  a  castle  called 
Montiel,  where  the  lord  of  Montiel  had  received  him  with  all  possible 
honor  and  respect.  He  had  left  it  very  early  in  the  morning,  and 
was  continuing  his  march  in  the  same  disorderly  manner,  for  he 
never  expected  to  fight  that  day,  when  suddenly  kin^  Henry,  hia 
brother  don  Sancho,  sir  Bertrand  du  Guesclin,  by  whose  orders  they 
acted,  le  bfegue  de  Villaines,  the  lord  de  Roquebertin,  the  viscouni 
de  Rhodez,t  and  their  companies,  with  banners  flying  and  prepared 
for  action,  came  upon  them :  they  might  be  six  thousand  fighting 
men  :  they  advanced  in  very  close  order,  and  at  a  full  gallop,  so  that 
they  fell  heavijy  and  with  a  good  will  upon  the  first  they  met,  crying 
out,  "  Castille  for  king  Henry  !"  and  "  Our  Lady,  for  Guesclin !" 
They  overthrew  and  defeated  all  whom  they  first  encountered,  driving 
them  before  them.  Many  were  slain  and  unhorsed  ;  for  none  were 
made  prisoners,  according  to  the  orders  of  sir  Bertrand  du  Guesclin 
the  preceding  day,  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  Jews  and  infi 
d6ls  who  were  in  don  Pedro's  army. 

When  don  Pedro,  who  was  advancing  with  the  largest  division  ol 
his  army,  received  the  news  that  his  van  had  been  defeated  by  hif 
brother  the  Bastard  and  the  French,  he  was  amazed  where  they  could 
come  from :  he  perceived  that  he  had  been  betrayed,  and  was  in 


*  Bellemarine— Tramesames.  Probably  Benmarin  and  Tremecen,  kingdoms  in  Bar 
bary. 

Neither  Mariana  nor  Ferrnras  makes  mention  of  any  other  king  than  Mahomet  kinf 
of  Granada,  who  joined  don  Pedro  ivith  six  thousand  cavalry  and  about  thirty  tl:oucan<) 
men.— //i'st.  Gen.  de  VEsvagne,  vol.  v.  p.  40O. 

t  M.  Dillon,  in  his  history  of  Peter  the  Cruel,  says,  "  While  Henry  lay  befiirc  Toledo, 
embassadors  arrived  at  his  camp  from  Charles  V,  of  France,  who  sent  his  chanlierlain 
Frnncisde  Ferelles,  viscount  de  Rhodez,  and  .Tohn  de  Ric.  lord  of  Nehuris,  t/*  acquair' 
him,  that  war  was  declared  between  England  and  France,  &c.*'— Vol  II.  p  l<»4 

This  Juhii  (leflic  may  peihapa  beth«G«olTi'V  Ricuii  of  Froissact, 
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danger  of  losing  everything ;  for  his  men  were  very  much  dispersed ; 
80  that  like  a  bold  and  valiant  knight  as  he  was,  and  of  great  resource 
and  enterprise,  he  halted  upon  the  spot,  and  ordered  his  banner  to 
be  displayed  in  the  wind  to  rally  his  men.  He  sent  orders  for  the 
rear  to  advance  with  all  speed,  for  that  the  engagement  was  begun. 
Upon  this  all  men  of  courage  hastened  toward  his  banner,  which  wis 
fluttering  in  the  wind.  The  battle  now  became  more  general  and 
hot :  many  of  don  Pedro's  army  were  slain  and  unhorsed  ;  for  king 


their    lives   dearly 


Battm  of  Mostikl.— a  mixed  and  irresular  combat  of  French,  Spaniard!,  Moon  and  Jews.   Designed  irom  vanoui  MS.  authorities 

in  the  Harleian  and  Cottonian  Libraries. 


Henry,  sir  Bertrand,  and  their  friends,  fought  them  so  manfully,  that 
none  could  stand  before  them.  The  battle,  however,  was  not  so 
soon  over :  for  don  Pedro  had  such  immense  numbers,  as  to  be  at 
least  six  to  one  :  but  they  were  so  closely  followed  that  it  was  won- 
derful to  see  how  they  were  discomfited  and  slain. 

This  battle  of  Spaniards  against  Spaniards,  and  the  two  brother 
kings,  with  theit  allies,  near  Montiel,  was  very  grand  and  horrible. 
Many  were  the  good  knights  on  king  Henry's  side ;  such  as  sir 
Bertrand  du  Guesclin,  sir  Geoffry  Rioon,  sir  Arnold  de  Limousin, 
sir  Gauvain  de  Bailleul,  le  bfegue  de  Villaines,  Alain  de  St.  Pol, 
Allot  de  Calais,  and  the  Bretons  who  were  there.  From  the  king, 
ilom  of  Arragon  were  the  viscount  de  Rocaberti,  the  viscount  de 
llodais,  with  many  other  good  knights  and  squires  whom  I  cannot 
riame,  who  performed  various  gallant  deeds  of  arms,  as  in  truth  they 
had  full  need.  They  had  strange  people  to  encounter,  such  as 
Moors  and  Portuguese  :  the  Jews  who  were  there  very  soon  turned 
then:  backs,  and  would  not  fight ;  but  those  from  Grenada  and  Belle, 
marine  fought  valiantly :  they  were  armed  with  bows  and  lances, 
of  which  they  made  good  use,  and  behaved  themselves  right  well. 
Don  Pedro  was  in  the  midst,  and  with  intrepid  courage  fought  so 
valiantly  with  his  battle-axe  that  scarcely  any  dared  to  come  near 
him. 

King  Henry  drew  up  his  division  opposite  to  his  brother,  in  very 
compact  order,  and  full  of  bold  combatants,  who  shouted  loudly, 
making  good  use  of  their  lances  ;  so  that  the  army  of  don  Pedro  was 
thrown  into  confusion,  and  those  near  his  person  began  to  be 
alarmed.  Don  Fernando  de  Castro,  who  had  watched  over  the 
king  his  lord,  soon  perceived  (so  good'was  his  judgment)  that  their 
army  would  be  beaten :  for  they  were  too  much  frightened  from 
having  been  so  suddenly  attacked  :  he  therefore  said  to  don  Pedro, 
"  Sir,  save  yourself,  and  hasten  back  to  the  castle  of  Montiel,  which 
you  left  this  rasmingi'if  you  retire  thither,  you  will  be  in  safety; 
but  if  you  be  taken,  your  enemies  will  slay  you  without  mercy." 
The  king  approved  of  this  advice,  set  out  directly  on  his  retreat  to 
die  castle  of  Montiel,  and  arrived  there  so  S-propos  that  he  found 
live  gates  of  the  castle  open,  where  he  was  received  with,  only  eleven 
followers. 

While  this  was  passing,  the  remainder  of  his  men,  who  were  dis. 
porsed  over  the  plain,  continued  the  combat  as  well  as  they  could  ; 
or  the  Moors  who  were  among  them,  and  had  not  any  knowledge 
h'  the  country,  were  indifTereift  whertier  they  were  directly  skin  or 


suffered  a   long  pursuit:    they    therefore  sold 
Others  also  acted  marvellously  well. 

Intelligence  was  brought  to  king  Henry  and  to  sir  Bertrand,  tlia; 
don  Pedro  had  retreated  to  the  castle  of  Montiel,  where  he  had  shul 
himself  up ;  that  the  bfegue  de  Villaines  and  his  men  had  pursued 
him  to  the  castle,  which  had  but  one  path  to  enter  or  come  from  it 
and  that  le  bfegue  had  there  placed  himself  and  fixed  his  pennon 
King  Henry  and  sir  Bertrand  were  delighted  with  this  news :  they 

advanced  toward  thai 
place  fighting  and  slay, 
ing  multitudes,  killing 
them  like  beasts :  they 
were  quite  fatigued  with 
this  business  of  butch- 
ery. The  pursuit  lasted 
more  than  three  long 
hours,  and  there  were 
upward  of  fourteen 
thousand  killed  and 
wounded:- very  few  es- 
caped ;  those  who  did 
were  from  that  part  of 
the  country,  and  ac. 
quainted  with  its  strong 
places.  This  battle  was 
fought  under  Montjel, 
and  its  environs,  the 
13th  day  of  August, 
1368. 

After  the  defeat  of 
donPedro  and  his  army, 
king  Henry  and  sir  Ber- 
trand encamped  them, 
selves  before  the  castle 
of  Montiel,  where  don 
Pedro  was ;  they  sur. 
rounded  it  on  all  sides  . 
for  they  said  truly,  that 
what  they  had  hitherto 
done  would  be  of  no  ef. 
feet,  unless  they  toot 
the  castle  of  Montie! 
with  don  Pedro,  who 
had  shut  himself  up  in 
it.  They  sent  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  their  force 
back  to  Toledo,  in  order 
to  reinforce  the  be- 
siegers, which  was  very  agreeable  to  don  Telle,  who  commanded 
there.* 

The  castle  of  Montiel  was  of  sufficient  strength  to  have  held  out  a 
considerable  time,  if  it  had  been  properly  victualled ;  but  when  don 
Pedro  entered  it,  there  was  not  enough  for  four  days,  which  much 
alarmed  him  and  his  companions.  They  were  so  strictly  watched 
that  a  bird  could  not  escape  from  the  castle  without  being  noticed. 
Don  Pedro  was  in  great  anguish  of  heart  at  seeing  himself  thus  sur 
rounded  by  his  enemies,  well  knowing  that  they  would  not  enter  into 
any  treaty  of  peace  or  agreement  with  him  ;  so  that  considering  his 
dangerous  situation,  and  the  great  want  of  provision  in  the  castle, 
he  was  advised  to  attempt  an  escape  with  his  eleven  companions 
about  midnight,  and  to  put  himself  under  the  protection  of  God :  he 
was  offered  guides  that  would  conduct  him  to  a  place  of  safety. 

They  remained  in  the  castle,  with  this  determination,  until  mid 
night,  when  don  Pedro,  acconipanied  by  don  Fernando  de  Castro 
and  others  of  the  eleven  companions,  set  out.  It  was  very  dark. 
At  this  hour  the  bfegue  de  Villaines  had  the  command  of  the  "Watch, 
with  upward  of  three  hundred  men.  Don  Pedro-  had  quitted  the 
castle  with  his  companions,  and  was  descending  by  an  upper  path, 
but  so  quietly  that  it  did  not  appear  as  if  any  one  was  moving: 
however,  the  bfegue  de  Villaines,  who  had  many  suspicions,  and  was 
afraid  of  losing  the  object  of  his  watch,  imagined  he  heard  the  sound 
of  horses'  feet  upon  the  causeway  :  he  therefore  said  to  those  neai" 
him  :  "  Gentlemen,  keep  quiet :  make  niT  movement :  for  I  hear  the" 
steps  of  some  people.  We  must  know  who  they  are,  arid  what  they 
seek  at  such  an  hour.  I  suspect  they  are  victuallers,  who  are  bring, 
ing  provision  to  the  castle  ;  for  I  know  it  is  in  this  respect  very 
scantily  provided."  The  bfegue  then  advanced,  his  dagger  on  his 
wrist,  toward  a  man  vfho  was  close  to  don  Pedro,  and  demanded, 
"  Who  art  thou  1  Speak,  or  thou  art  a  dead  man."  The  man  to 
whom  the  bfegue  had  spoken  was  an  Englishman,  and  refused  to 
answer:  he  bent  himself  over  Ills  saddle,  and  dashed  forward.  The 
bfegue  sufiered  him  to  pass  ;  when  addressing  himself  to  don  Pedro, 
and  examining  him  earnestly,  he  fancied  it  was  the  king,  notwith- 
standing  the  darkness  of  the  night,  from  his  likeness  to  king  Henry 
his  brother,  for  they  very  much  resembled  each  other.  He  demandei' 
from  him,  in  placing  his  dagger  on  his  breast,  "  And  you,  who  are 

*  M.  Dillon  says,  that  Manrique,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  assisted  by  some  able  oflicen., 
had  the  command  of  the  blockade  of  Seville,  when  Henry  marched  to  meet  don  Pedru 
MX)  th«  im  Tefto  h»<l  ioipeii  the  Woe  of  Navarre  m  spoilins  the  Iringdoia  of  Spaip 
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you  ?  Name  yourself,  and  surrender  this  moment,  or  you  are  a  dead 
man."  In  thus  saying,  he  caught  hold  of  his  horse,  arid  would  not 
puffer  him  to  escape  as  the  former  had  done. 

King  don  Pedro,  who  saw  a  large  body  of  men-at-arms  before  him, 
and  found  that  he  could  not  by  any  means  escape,  said  to  the  bfegue 
de  Villaines,  whom  he  recognized :  "  Bfegue,  bfegue,  I  am  don  Pedro 
l<>ng  of  Casrille,  to  whom  much  wrong  has  been  imputed,  through 
livil  counsellors.  I  surrender  myself,  and  all  my  people,  but  twelve 
in  number,  as  thy  prisoners :  we  place  ourselves  under  thy  guard 
and  disposition.  I  beseech  thee,  in  the  name  of  thy  gentility,  that 
thou  put  me  in  a  place  of  safety.  I  will  pay  for  my  ransom  what- 
ever sum  thou  shalt  please  to  ask  j  for,  thank  God,  I  have  yet  a 
sufficiency  to  do  that;  but  thou  must  prevent  me  from  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  Bastard."  The  bfegue  (according  to  the  information 
I  have  since  received)  replied,  that  he  and  his  company  might  come 
with  him  in  all  security ;  for  that  his  brother  should  not  from  him 
nave  any  intelligence  of  what  had  happened.*  Upon  this  consider, 
atiun,  they  advanced,  when  don  Pedro  was  conducted  to  the  tent  of 
the  bfegue,  and  into  the  chamber  of  sir  Lyon  de  Lakonet.  He  had 
not  been  there  an  hour,  when  king  Henry  and  the  viscount  de  Roca. 
berti,  with  their  attendants,  but  not  in  great  numbers,  came  thither. 
As  soon  as  king  Henry  had  entered  the  chamber  where  don  Pedro 
was,  he  said,  "  Where  is  this  son  of  a  Jewish  whore  who  calls  him- 
self king  of  Castille  ?"  Don  Pedro,  who  was  a  bold  as  well  as  a 
cruel  man,  stepped  forward,  and  said  :  "  Why  thou  art  the  son  of  a 
whore,  and  I  am  the  son  of  Alphonso."  On  saying  this,  he  caught 
hold  of  king  Henry  in  his  arms,  began  to  wrestle  with  him,  and, 
being  the  strongest,  threw  him  down  under  him  upon  unc  aubarde 
qu'on  dil  en  Francois  coeste  de  materats  de  soye  :f  placing  his  hand  on 
(lis  poniard,  he  would  infallibly  have  killed  him,  if  the  viscount  de 
Rocaberti  had  not  been  present,  who  seizing  don  Pedro  by  the  legs,- 
turned  him  over,  by  which  means  king  Henry  being  uppermost,  im- 
mediately drew  a  long  poniard  which  he  lyore  in  his  sash,  and 
plunged  it  into  his  body.  His  attendants  entered  the  tent,  and 
helped  to  dispatch  him.  There  were  slain  with  him  a  knight  from 
England  called  sir  Raoul  Heline,  who  had  foi-merly  had  the  surname 
of  the  Green  Squire,  and  another  esquire  of  the  name  of  James 
Roland,  because  they  had  put  themselves  in  postures  of  defence.} 
But  no  harm  was  done  to  don  Fernando  de  Castro,  nor  to  the  rest  of 
don  Pedro's  attendants  :  they  continued,  therefore,  prisoners  to  le 
bfegue  de  Villaines  and  to  sir  Lyon  de  Lakonet.  Thus  died  don 
Pedro,  king  of  Castille,  who  had  formerly  reigned  in  great  prosper- 
ity. Those  who  had  slain  him  left  him  three  days  unburied,  which 
was  a  pity  for  the  sake  of  humanity  ;  and  the  Spaniards  made  their 
jokes  upon  him. 

On  the  morrow,  the  lord  of  Montiel  came  to  surrender  himself  to 
king  Henry,  who  received  him  graciously,  as  well  as  all  those  who 
returned  to  their  allegiance.  News  was  soon  spread  abroad  of  the 
death  of  don  Pedro,  to  the  great  joy  of  his  enemies  and  sorrow  of  Kis 
friends.  When  the  king  of  Portugal  heard  in  what  manner  his  cousin 
don  Pedro  had  been  slain,  he  w^s  mightily  vexed  at  it,  and  swore  he 
would  have  satisfaction  for  it.  He  immediately  sent  a  challenge  to 
king  Henry,  and  made  war  upon  him,  remaining  master  of  all  the 
environs  of  Seville  for  one  whole  season.  This,  however,  did  not 
preventking  Henry  from  following  his  enterprise :  he  returned  before 
Toledo,  which  surrendered  to  him  as  soon  as  it  learnt  the  death  of 
lion  Pedro ;  as  did  all  the  other  parts  of  the  country  dependent  on 
the  crown  of  Castille.  Even  the  king  of  Portugal  did  not  wish  to 
continue  the  war  longer  against  king  Henry  ;  so  that  there  was  a 
treaty  of  peace  concluded  between  them,  by  means  of  the  barons  and 
l)relates  of  Spain.  King  Henry,  therefore,  reigned  in  peace  over  all 
Castille.  Sir  Bertrand  du  Guesclin,  sir  Olivier  de  Mauny,  and  some 
iithers  from  France,  Brittany,  and  Arragon,  continued  with  him,  to 
whom  king  Henry  behaved  very  handsomely:  indeed,  he  was  in 
justice  bound  so  to  do,  for  without  their  aid  he  would  never  have 
boon   able  to  have  accomplished  this  business.     Sir  Bertrand  du 

*'I'ljerelire  different  accounts  of  this  affair.  Ferrero^  attributes  tlie  capture  of  don 
I'edrii  to  Bertrand  duGueiiCJin,  and  not  much  to  his  honor:  but  I  cannot  believe  this, 
as  nvjirice  was  not  a  vice  of  such  gallant  men,  and  am  inclined  to  believe  Froisaart  has 
ticen  rigiitly  informed. 

t  Not  knowing  how  to  translate  this,  I  have  left  it  as  in  tlie  oriainal.  Du  Cange,  in 
the  hisl  volume  of  his  Glossary,  refers  the  word  aubarde  to  abharda,  in  the  first  volume 
of  the  Supplement,  which  is  as  follows:  *' Abbarda,  Clitella— at/t/c  P-ovincialibus 
hardo,  liostris  olim  barde,  equi  armatura.  Aubarde  vero  dixerunt,  pro  cuicitra,  vnlgo 
cf«/c  de  raxLtclnji.  Froissart,"  (quoting  the  expressions  in  the  text.)  Mbardacha.—Gn\\. 
Ilallebarde.  Vide  supra  Alabarda.—/3u  C'nnffc.  lUneaulimdc  qu'm  ditmPi-aimiia 
coeste  de  materats  de  soye,  that  is,  "  an  anhurde,  or.  as  it  is  called  in  French,  a  sincen 
couiHerparie  or  quilt:"  literally  the  silk  covering  of  a  jnattrc-ss.  Lord  Berners  trans- 
lates if  a  bmch,  and  probably  he  is  not  far  wrong.  Accordion  to  the  quotation  from  IDu 
tJjvnge,  the  original  meaning  of  the  word  was  a  war-saddle,  which  might  not  unimtu- 
riilly  1«  applied  Ui  the  camp-bed  of  a  tent,  which  serves  for  a  seat  or  a  couch  as  occasion 
requires,  and  may  thence  be  aptly  likened  to  a  soldier's  saddle,  which  serves  him  for  a 
tJiliow  in  a  bivouac.  As  Froissart  however  confines  the  meaning  to  the  c(n'e«'nff«of  tlie 
ctnich,  this  conjecture  may  very  possibly  be  wrong,  but  in  that  case  the  etymology  still 
er-capes  us.J— Ed. 

J  '*  With  this  unfortonute  monarch  there  also  fell  two  gallant  Englishmen,  who  were 
flain  for  having  drawn  their  swords  in  iiis  defence  when  grappling  with  Henry.  These 
were  sir  Ralph  Holmes  and  James  Rowlaod.  The  life  of  Fernando  de  Castro  was 
spired,  on  acctnint  of  his  long  attachment  and  fidelity  to  his  sovereign. 

"  Oon  Fernando  de  Castro,  after  the  death  of  King  Peter,  made  his  escape  into  Por- 
tugal, and  afierwards  retireii  to  Uuienne,  wheio  he  died.  Over  his  tomb  was  placed  the 
fdiowiiig  inscription:  Atjui  VACK  don  fkrnando  pukkz  de  cabtro,  toda  la 
riDt'LiuAU  DE  ESPANA.— Dillon's  HisL  of  Petsr  tJut  f^ucl,  vol.  ii.  p,  119. 


Guesclin  was  made  constable  of  Spain,  and  received  the  estate  of 
Soria,  worth  twenty  thousand  francs  a-year.  The  king  gave  to  his 
nephew,  sir  Olivier  de  Mauny,  the  estate  of  Crecte,  worth  ten  thou, 
sand  francs  a-year ;  and  so  on  to  the  other  knights  with  such  libe- 
rality that  they  were  all  contented.  King  Henry  went  to  Burgos  with 
his  queen  and  children,  to  hojd  his  court  there,  which  lie  did  in  a 
princely  style.*  The  kings  of  France  and-  of  Arragon,  as  well  as 
the  duke  of  Anjou,  who  Wved  him  personally,  were  very  much  re. 
joiced  at  the  fortunate  event  of  the  war. 

About  this  time  died  the  lord  Lionel  of  England,  who  had  crossed 
the  Alps,  as'has  been  before  related,  and  had  taken  for  his  wife  the 
daughter  of  the  lord  Galeas  Visconti,  sovereign  of  Milan.  But,  as 
his  death  appeared  extraordinary,t  the  lord  Edward  Despenser,  his 
companion,  who  had  remained  with  him,  declared  war  against 
Galeas,  and  slew  many  of  his  subjects  at  different  times  :  at  last, 
however,  the  earl  of  Savoy  made  peace  between  them.  Let  us  now 
return  to  what  was  going  forward  in  the  duchy  of  Aquitaine. 


CHAPTER    CCXLVI. 

KING  CHART.ES  V.  IS  ADVISED  TO  DECLARE  HIMSELF  LORD  PARAMOtWT  OF 
GtHENNE  AND  AQUITAINE,  ON  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  HEARTH-TAX  WHICH  THE 
PRINCE  OF  WALES  WAS  ABOUT  TO  RAISE.  THIS  CAUSES  A  RENEWAL  OJ 
THE  WAR  BETWEEN  THE  FRENCH  AND  THE  ENGLISH. 

We  have  before  related  how  the  prince  had  been  advised  to  raise 
a  hearth.tax  in  his  dominions :  by  which  many  thought  themselves 
over  burdened,  especially  the  Gascons ;  for  those  of  the  low  coun- 
tries of  Poitou,  Saintonge,  and  la  Rochelle  had  acceded  to  it  with 
tolerable  good  humor,  as  living  nearer  the  residence  of  their  prince, 
and  as  being  more  obedient  and  more  tractably  disposed  to  the  or- 
dinances of  their  lords,  more  to  be  depended  on,  and  firmer  in  their 
allegiance  than  those  from  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  country. 

In  order  to  carry  these  intentions  of  the  prince  into  effect,  several 
parliaments  were  held  at  Niort,  Angoulfime,  Poitiers,  Bordeaux,  and 
Bergerac  :  but  the  Gascons  declared  they  would  never  pay  this  tax, 
nor  suffer  it  to  be  laid  upon  their  lands,  and  asserted,  that  they  had 
an  appeal  to  the  courts  of  the  king  of  France.  This  claim  of  appeal 
much  angered  the  prince,  who  answered,  that  they  had  no  such  ap. 
peal ;  for  that  the  king  of  France  had  surrendered  all  right  to  appeals 
and  jurisdictions,  when  he  had  given  these  territories  to  his  lord  and 
father,  as  was  fully  apparent  by  the  treaties  of  peace  ;  for  that  the 
negotiators  of  this  peace  had  not  reserved  the  slightest  article  where- 
by an  appeal  to  the  king  of  France  could  be  made.  To  this  the  • 
Gascons  replied,  that  it  was  not  lawful  for  the  king  of  France,  nor  in 
his  power,  nor  had  ever  been  in  his  power,  to  free  them  from  appeal. 
ing  to  him,  without  the  will  of  the  prelates,  barons,  cities,  and  pria. 
cipal  towns  of  Gascony,  who  would  never  have  consented  to  it,  not 
ever  will  consent  to  it,  if  it  were  to  be  proposed,  because  it  would  be 
the  cause  of  a  perpetual  warfare  with  France. 

Thus  were  the  prince  and  the  barons  of  Gascony  quarrelling  with 
each  other ;  for  either,  party  supported  his  own  opinion,  and  main, 
tained  that  it  was  the  right.  The  earl  of  Armagnac,  tlie  earl  of 
Comminges,  the  lord  d'Albret,  the  earl  of  Perigord,  and  several  othei 
barons  from  Gascony,  remained  quiet  at  Paris,  near  the  person  of 
the  king,  and  at  his  leisure  moments  informed  his  majesty,  that  the 


*  King  Henry  assembled  the  states  of  the  realm  at  Medina  d'el  Campo,  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  rBcompensing  the  French  and  other  koights.  They  paid  Bertrand  du 
Guesclin  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  gold  florins.  The  king  also  gave  Soria, 
Almazan,  Atien^a,  Montdagudo,  and  Seron,  with  their  dependencies,  to  sir  Bertrand 
to  Olivier  de  Mauny,  Agreda  :  Ribad^o,  with  the  title  of  count,  tu  the  Viguer  de  Vil- 
laines, whom  he  married  to  a  lady  of  the  Guzmtin  family  ;  Aquilar  de  Campo  to  Geoffry 
Relor,  and  Villalpand  to  Arnold  Solier."— Ferrkra's  Hist,  d'  Espagne,  vol.  v.,  pp 
414,415. 

t  "Aono  Domini  ^2JSl,  et  regni 42  Edwardi,  Leonellusdux  Clarentifeobiitinnatali  S. 
Maris,  utfertur,  potiona1us."—LELANDl  Collectanea,  voL  i.  p.  251. 

"I^uoanno  (1368,)  meose  Aprilis,  Leonellus  dux  Ctarencis,  regis  Edwardi  tertii 
filius,  cum  electa  multitudine  nohiliiim  Anglicorum  transivit  versus  Mediolanum.  an 
Recipiendum  in  uxorem  filiam  domini  Gallias,  domini  Mediolani,  cum  qua  medietateni 
'ejusdem  dominii  fuerat  habiturus.  Sed  tamen  modico tempore  super  conjuge  vel  domi 
nio  guadere  permissus  est,  morte  (quffi  cuncta  di^ungit  &.  separat)  niox  prJEventus.  Ce- 
lebrate nempe  inter  eos  cum  maxima  gloria  matrimonio,  Leonellus,  circa  festum  naU- 
vitatis  beatse  Marice  proximo  sequentem  diem  clausit  extremum."— Tho.  Walsino- 
UAM,  Hist,  ,^ngli.  Edw.  111.  pp.  132,  3. 

"  Moreover,  at  the  coming  of  Leonelt,  such  abundance  of  treasure  was  in  tlie  most 
bounteous  manner  spent,  in  making  of  most  sumptuous  feasts,  setting  fiirtli  sUitely 
sights,  and  honoring  with  rare  gifts  above  two  hundred  Englislimen  who  accompanied 
hisson  in-law,  as  it  seemed  to  surpass  the  greatness  of  tlie  most  wealthy  princes:  for 
the  banquet  at  which  Francis  Petrarch  was  present  among  the  chiefest  guests,  had  about 
thirty  courses  of  service  at  the  table,  and  betwixt  every  course  tliere  were  as  many  pres- 
ents of  wondrous  price  intermixed ;  all  which  John  ,Galeasii]s,  chief  of  the  choice 
youth,  bringing  to  the  table,  did  offer  to  Leonell.  There  were  in  one  only  course  si? 
venty  goodly  horses,  adorned  with  silk  and  silver  furniture;  and  in  another  silver  ve-- 
sels,  falcons,  hounds,  armor  for  horses,  costly  coats  of  mail  bretist-plates  glistering  ol 
massy  steel,  helmets  and  corselets  decked  with  costly  crests,  appn  relied  distinct  with  costly 
jewels, soldiers'  girdles,  and  lastly,  certain  gems  by  curious  art  set  in  gold  and  purple, 
and  cloth  of  gold  for  men's  apparel  in  great  abundance.  And  such  was  the  snniptu- 
ousness  of  that  banquet,  that  the  meats  which  were  brought  from  table  would  snlh- 
ciently  have  served  ten  thousand  men.  Hut  not  long  after,  Leonell,  living  with  Ins  new 
wife,  while  after  the  manner  of  his  own  country,  as  forgetting  or  not  regariling  hi; 
change  of  air,  he  addicted  himself  overmuch  to  untimely  banqueting.s,  spent  and  coo 
Bumed  with  a  lini^ering  sickness,  died  at  Alba." 

This  account  from  Stowe,  pp.  267,  268,  edition  1631,  seems  very  naturally  to  accouni 
for  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Clarence,  withoii'  supposing  it  caused  by.treacliery. 

For  a  mffre  particular  account  of  this  enterUtniinent  see  Corio's  History  of  Mituo 
printed  .it  Milan,  15GS. 
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kingdom ;  but  both  together  shall  unite  and  exert  themselves  ir. 
bringing  back  the  aforesaid  rebels  to  their  proper  obedience,  and  to 
the  fulfilling  t'le  aforesaid  things.  And  also,  if  in  the  aforesaid 
kingdom,  and  under  the  obedience  of  the  king  of  England,  there 
should  be  any  not  willing  to  surrender  and  give  up  those'  castles, 
towns,  or  fort.-esses  which  they  hold  in  the  kingdom  of  France,  not 
to  obey  the  aforesaid  treaty  :  or  if,  through  any  just  cause,  the  king 
of  England  shall  be  prevented  from  accomplishing  what  is  laid  down 
in  the  aforesaid  treaty,  neither  the  king  of  France,  his  heirs,  nor  any 
one  for  them,  shall  make  war  upon  the  king  of  England,  nor  upon 
his  kingdom  ;  but  both  of  them  together  will,  with  all  their  might, 
endeavor  to  regain  the  aforesaid  castles,  towns,  and  fortresses,  and 
to  bring  back  such  rebels  to  their  proper  obedience,  so  that  the  per 
feet  fulfilment  of  the  aforesaid  treaties  may  be  wrought.  And  there 
shall  be  mutually  given  on  both  parts,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
act,  every  sort  of  security  which  may  be  devised,  as  well  by  the  pope 
and  college  of  Rome  as  by  others,  for  the  maintaining  the  peace  and 
other  articles  of  the  treaty.  For  which  reasons,  wisliing  to  preserve 
and  cherish  a  pei*petua!  peace  and  love  between  us  and  our  aforesaid 
brother  and  kingdom  of  Prance,  we  have  renounced,  and  by  these 
presents  do  renounce,  all  war  and  offensive  acts  against  our  brother 
aforesaid,  his  heirs  and  successors,  the  kingdom  of  France,  and  his 
subjects.  And  we  promise  and  swear,  arid  have  promised  and  sworn 
upon  the  body  of  Jesus  Chkist,  for  ourselves  and  successors,  that  we 
will  not  do,  nor  suffer  to  be  done,  any  act  or  word  against  this  renun 
ciation,  nor  against  anything  contained  in  these  aforesaid  articles.  And 
if  we  should  do  or  suffer  to  be  done  anything  to  the  contrary,  which  God 
forbid,  we  are  willing  to  be  reputed  false,  wicked  and  perjured,  and 
to  incur  such  blame  and  infamy  as  a  consecrated  and  crowned  king 
ought  to  incur  in  similar  cases.  We  renounce  all  idea  of  importun. 
ing  any  dispensation  or  absolution  from  the  pope  from  our  oath  afore, 
said  ;  and  if  obtained,  we  declare  it  to  be  null  and  of  no  weight,  and 
that  no  advantage  whatever  ought  to  be  made  of  it.  In  order  more 
fully  to  strengthen  the  aforesaid  declarations,  we  submit  ourselves, 
our  heirs  and  successors,  to  the  jurisdiction  and  coercion  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  and  will  and  consent  that  our  holy  father-the  pope  confirm 
all  these  things  by  ordering  monitory  and  general  mandates  for  the 
accomplishment  of  them,  against  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  and 
against  our  subjects,  (whether  commonalties,  universities,  colleges, 
or  private  persons  of  whatever  descriptions,)  and  by  granting  sen. 
tences  of  excommunication,  suspension,  or  interdict,  to  be  incurred 
by  us  or  by  them,  as  soon  as  we  or  they  shall  attempt  or  do  anything 
contrary  to  these  articles,  by  occupying  towns,  castles,  fortresses,  or 
any  other  act,  by  giving  comfort,  aid,  advice,  or  assistance,  that  may 
in  any  way  infringe  upon  the  true  meaning  of  this  treaty. 

"We  have  caused  our  very  dear  eldest  son,  Edward,  prince  of 
Wales,  to  swear  to  the  aforesaid  articles,  in  like  manner  as  ourself ; 
and  also  our  younger  sons,  Lionel  earl  of  .Ulster,  John  earl  of  Rich- 
mond, and  Edmund  of  Langley;  and  also  our  dear  cousin  Philip  de 
Navarre,  the  dukes  of  Lancaster  and  Brittany,  the  earls  of  Stamford 
and  Salisbury,  the  lord  of  Manny,  the  captal  de  Buch,  the  lord  de 
Montfort,  lord  James  Audley,  sir  Roger  Beauchamp,  sir  John  Chan, 
dos,  lord  Ralph  Ferrers,  lord  Edward  de  Spenser,  sir  William  and 
sir  Thomas  Felton,  sir  Eustace  d'Ambreticourt,  sir  Franque  van 
Halle,  sir  John  Moubray,  sir  Bartholomew  Burghersh,  sir  Henry 
Percy,  and  several  other  knights.  And  we  will  have  the  aforesaid 
articles  in  like  manner  sworn  to,  as  soon  as  we  well  can,  by  our  other 
children,  and  by  the  greater  part  of  our  prelates,  churchmen,  earls, 
barons,  and  other  nobles  of  our  realm.  In  witness  whereof,  we  have 
aifixed  our  seal  to  these  presents,  given  in  our  town  of  Calais,  the 
24th  day  of  October,  in  the  year  of  grace  1360."* 

Among  other  letters  which  had  been  drawn  up,  as  well  at  Bretigny 
near  Chartres  as  at  Calais,  during  king  John's  residence  there,  was 
the  above  letter,  now  under  examination  of  king  Charles,  his  eldest 
son,  and  the  principal  persons  of  his  council.  After  it  had  been 
maturely  considered  by  the  prelates  and  barons  of  France  who  had 
been  summoned  to  this  council,  they  told  the  king,  that  neither  the 
king  of  England  nor  the  prince  of  Wales  had  kept  or  fulfilled  the 
articles  of  the  treaty  of  Bretigny;  but,  on  the  contrary,  had  taken 
possession  of  castles  and  towns  by  force,  and  had  remained  in  the 
aforesaid  kingdoih  of  France,  to  its  great  loss ;  where  they  had  pil. 
laged  and  ransomed  its  subjects,  by  which  means  the  payment  foi 
the  redemption  of  the  late  king  John  was  still  part  in  arrear :  that 
upon  this,  and  upon  other  points,  the  king  of  France  and  his  subjects 
had  good  right  and  just  cause  to  break  the  peace,  to  make  war  upon 
the  English,  and  deprive  them  of  the  possessions  they  had  on  this 
side  the  sea. 

The  king  was  also  secretly  advised,  after  much  deliberation,  in 
such  words  as  these :  "  Dear  sire,  undertake  with  courage  tliis  war : 
you  have  a  very  good  cause  to  induce  you  to  do  -so  ;  and  know,  that 
as  soon'as  you  shall  have  determined  upon  it,  you  will  find  that  many 
in  the  duchy  of  Aquitaine  will  turn  to  your  side  ;  such  as  prelates, 
barons,  earls,  knights,  squires,  and  citizens  of  the  principal  towns  ; 
for  as  the  prince  proceeds  in  levying  this  'hearth.tax,  in  the  same 
proportion  will  hatred  and  ill.will  follow  from  all  ranks,  as  they  will 
be  very  miserable  should  he  succeed  in  his  attempt.  As  for  these  of 
Poitou,  Saintonge,  Rouergue,  Quercy,  and  La  RochcUn,  from  tliun 
nature  they  cannot  love  the  English,  who,  in  their  turn,  being  pfuud 


prince,  through  pride  and  presumption,  was  desirous  of  trampling 
them  under  foot,  and  oppressing  then^  with  tai^s  upon  their  lands 
which  had  not  been  heard  of  before,  and  which  they  would  never 
permit  to  be. levied.  They  demonstrated  to  the  king,  that  they  had 
an  appeal  to  him,  and  demanded  that  the  prince  should  be  summoned 
before  the  parliament  and  the  peers,  to  answer  for  the  grievances  and 
nppressions  he  intended  to  lay  on  them. 

The  king  of  France  listened  with  complacency  to  these  lords  of 
Gascony,  when  they  requested  from  him  help  and  assistance  as  from 
their  sovereign  lord,  adding,  that  should  he  refuse  it  to  them,  they 
would  withdraw  their  allegiance,  and  apply  to  some  other  court ;  so 
that,  for  fear  of  losing  his  claim  to  this  sovereignty,  he  in  the  end 
complied  with  their  request.  He  was,  however,  sensible  that  this 
affair  must  cause  a  war,  which  he  was  desirous  not  to  begin  without 
some  apj)earance  of  right :  besides,  his  kingdom  was  not  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  the  late  war,  nor  from  the  oppressions  of  the  free 
companies  and  other  enemies.  In  addition  also  to  these  reasons,  his 
brother  the  duke  of  Berry  was  still  a  hostage  in  England  ;  so  that  he 
was  determined  to  act  with  prudence  and  caution. 

About  this  time,  sir  Guy  de  Ligny,  earl  of  St.  Pol,  had  returned  to 
France  from  England,  without  permission  of  the  English,  by  a  very 
ngenious  trick.  As  the  full  detail  of  it  would  take  a  considerable 
ime,  I  pass  it  over.  This  earl  hated  the  English  more  than  words 
•an  express,  and  took  m.ich  pains  that  the  king  of  France  should  ac. 
lede  to  the  request  of  the  Gascon  lords  ;'for  he  was  well  aware,  that 
f  the  prince  of  Wales  were  summoned  to  appear  before  the  parlia. 
neiit,  it  would  create  a  war.  Many  prelates,  barons,  earls,  and 
•mights  of  France  had  united  themselves  with  the  earl  of  St.  Pol,  and 
nad  told  the  king,  that  the  king  of  England  had  not  in  any  way  main- 
tained the  peace,  nor  paid  any  respect  to  what  he  had  sworn  and 
sealed,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  treaties  which  had  been  made 
at  Bretigny  near  Chartres,  and  afterwards  confirmed  at  Calais  ;  for 
the  English  had  carried  on  the  war  with  France  in  an  underliand 
manner,  as  much,  if  not  more,  since  the  peace  had  been  made  than 
before.  They  remonstrated  with  the  king  on  the  subject,  adding,  that 
if  he  would  have  the  articles  and  treaty  of  peace  read,  which  had 
been  accepted  by  the  king  of  England  and  his  eldest  son  upon  their 
faith  and  oath,  he  would  find  the  truth  of  what  they  had  told  him. 

Upon  this,  the  king  of  France,  to  be  better  informed,  and  to  pre- 
serve the  rights  of  the  crown,  ordered  all  the  papers  relative  to  the 
last  peace,  to  be  brought  to  the  council-chamber,  where  they  were 
read  several  times,  that  the  different  points  and  articles  might  be 
fully  examined.  They  were  very  carefully  inspected,  and  among 
them  they  found  one  relating  to  the  territories  given  up,  which  the 
king  and  hiis  council  fixed  on  with  greater  attention,  because  it  spoke 
fully  and  clearly  on  the  subject  they  were  desirous  to  discuss.  The 
paper  was  in  these  terms  : 

"  Edward,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  England,  lord  of  Ireland 
and  of  Aquitaine,  to  all  those  to  whom  these  present  letters  shall  come, 
greeting.  Know  all,  that  in  the  agreement  and  final  peace  entered  into 
between  our  very  dear  brother  the  king  of  France  and  ourselves, 
ihere  are  two  articles  of  the  following  tenor  :  Item,  the  aforesaid 
kings  shall  be  found  to  have  all  the  before-mentioned  things  con. 
firmed  by  our  holy  father  the  pope;  and  they  shall  be  strengthened 
by  oaths,  sentences,  and  censures  of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  by  every 
other  bond  in  the  strongest  manner  possible :  and  there  shall  be 
ibtained  from  the  aforesaid  court  of  Rome  dispensations,  absolutions, 
irid  letters  in  regard  to  the  perfecting  and  accomplishing  this  present 
treaty,  which  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  different  parties  within  three 
•veeks  at  the  latest  after  the  king  shall  be  arrived  at  Calais.  Item,  in 
irder  that  the  aforesaid  things,  which  have  been  gone  through  and 
reated  of,  may  be  more  firm  and  stable,  the  securities  which  follow 
shall  be  given  ;  that  is  to  say,  letters  drawn  up  in  the  best  possible 
manner  by  the  councils  of  the  two  kings,  and  sealed  with  the  seals 
of  the  two  kings,  and  also  with  the  seals  of  their  two  eldest  sons. 
The  aforesaid  Mngs,  their  eldest  sons,  and  their  children,  as  well  as 
others  of  the  branches  of  the  royal  family,  and  of  the  principal  nobi- 
lity of  their  kingdoms,  to  the  number  of  twenty,  shall  swear  they  will 
keep,  and  help  to  keep  as  far  as  in  them  lies,  all  these  articles  which 
have  been  made,  entered  into  and  agreed  upon,  and  will  keep  them 
without  doing  anything  contrary,  either  by  fraud,  malice,  or  by  any 
hindrance  whatever.  And  if  there  should  be  any  persons  in  the  two 
before.mentioned  kingdoms  of  France  and  England  who  shall  be 
rebellious,  and  not  consenting  to  the  aforesaid  treaties,  the  two  afore, 
said  kings  together  shall  use  every  exertion  of  body,  fortune,  and 
friends,  to  bring  the  aforesaid  rebels  into  true  obedience,  according 
to  the  form  and  tenor  of  the  aforesaid  treaty.  And  withal,  the  two 
aforesaid  kings  will  submit  themselves  and  their  kingdoms  to  the 
coercion  of  our  holy  father  the  pope,  in  order  that  he  may  constrain 
by  ecclesiastical  censures,  or  other  means,  him  who  shall  be  rebel, 
ious,  according  to  what  shall  be  thought  reasonable.  And  among  the 
icourities  and  asiiurances  aforesaid,  the  two  kings  shall  renounce  for 
Jiemselves  and  their  heirs,  upon  their  faith,  and  oath,  all  wars  and 
actions  of  war :  and  if  through  disobedience,  rebellion,  or  power  of 
some  of  the  subjects  of  the  kingdom  of  France,  or  through  any  other 
ust  cause,  the  king  of  France  shall  not  be  able  to  accomplish  and 
fulfil  all  the  things  aforesaid,  the  king  of  England  aforesaii^,  his  heirs 
and  kingdom,  or  any  of  them,  shall  not  make  war,  nor  cause  *ar  to 
f'     ■    ■    .  _   ,      •'  ;    ,  r  .-.-z,-r-:r!  '-■■'.-  .".r  F-::v:r.r.  ■•.■jr  'J'jon  his  heirs  nor 
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and  pri  lumptuous,  have  not  any  affection  for  them,  nor  ever  had. 
Add  til  chis,  that  the  officers  of  the  prince  are  such  extortioners,  as 
lo  lay  tl  dir  hands  on  whatever  they  can  find,  and  levy  such  heavy 
taxes,  u;  .der  the  name  of  the  prince,  that  they  leave  nothing  to  the 
subject :  besides,  the  gentlemen  of  the  country  cannot  obtain  any 
offices,  for  they  are  all  seized  on  by  the  English  knights  attached  to 
the  prince." 

By  these  arguments,  the  king  of  France  was  determined  to  declare 
war ;  and  the  duke  of  Anjou,  who  at  that  time  was  at  Toulouse, 
took  great  pains  to  bring  it  about ;  for  he  was  very  desirous  that  the 
war  should  be  renewed  with  the  English,  as  he  was  one  who  could 
not  lova  them  for  some  affionts  they  had  put  upon  him  in  former 
times* 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Gascons  frequently  said  to  the  king  of 
France  :  "  Dear  sire,  we  insist  that  we  have  an  appeal  to  your  court, 
(and  therefore  supplicate  you  to  do  us  justice,  as  being  the  most  up- 
right prince  in  the  -world,;  in  regard  to  the  great  injuries  and  extor- 
tionij  which  the  prince  of  Wales  and  his  people  want  to  impose  upon 
UB.  Should  you  refuse,  however,  to  do  us  right,  we  will  seek  for  it 
in  other  courts,  and  we  will  place  ourselves  under  that  lord  who  will 
exert  himself  to  preserve  our  rights ;  by  which  means  you  may  lose 
til  a  principality." 

The  king  of  France,  who  very  unwillingly  would  have  suffered 
tliis  loss,  forit  would  have  been  of  the  greatest  prejudice  to  his  king. 
•'i)m,  made  a  courteous  reply :  "  that  never,  for  want  of  law  or  advice 
xihould  they  apply  to  any  other  court  than  his  own ;  but  it  was  proper 
^uch  affairs  should  be  treated  with  much  deliberation  and  prudence." 
Ill  this  manner^he  kepi  them  in  expectation  for  one  year,  detaining 
them  privately  at  Paris ;  where,  besides  paying  all  their  expenses,  hp 
made  them  handsome  presents  and  gave  thera  rich  jewels.  He, 
iiowever,  inquired  secretly,  whether,  in  case  the  peace  be  broken, 
and  war  with  the  English  recommence,  they  would  support  him : 
tliey  replied,  that  he  ought  not  to  be  alarmed,  nor  prevented  from 
carrying  on  the  war  in  their  country,  as  they  were  sufficiently  able 
to  make  head  against  the  prince,  and  the  force  he  could  employ. 

The  king  at  the  same  time,  soundod  those  of  Abbeville,  if  they 
would  return  to  their  allegiance,  and  become  good  Frenchmen :  they 
desired  nothing  more  earnestly  than  to  do  so,  for  much  did  they  hate 
the  English.  Thus  did  the  king  of  France  acquire  friends  on  all 
sides :'  otherwise,  he  would  not  have  dared  to  act  as  he  did.  At  this 
time  was  born  Charles  of  France,  eldest  son  to  the  king  of  France, 
in  the  year  of  grace  1368,  which  gave  great  joy  to  the  kingdom. 
Before  this  time,  had  been  born  Charles  d'Albret.  The  birth  of  these 
two  children,  who  were  cousins-german,  was  highly  pleasing  to  the 
whole  realm,  but  particularly  to  the  king  of  France. 


CHAPTER    CCXLVII. 

rhS  KINO  OF  FRANCE  SENDS  A  SUMMONS  TO  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  TO 
APPEAR  IN  THE  CHAMBER  OF  PEERS  AT  PARIS,  IN  THE  MATTER  OF  AN 
APPEAL    FROM    THE    BARONS    OF    GASCONY. 

The  king  of  France  was  so  strongly  advised  by  his  council,  and 
10  strenuously  entreated  by  the  Gascons,  that  an  appeal  was  drawn 
ip,  and  sent  lo  Aquitaine,  to  summon  the  prince  of  Wales  to  appear 
)e('iire  the  parliament  of  Paris.  It  was  in  the  name  of  the  earl  of 
Anniignac,  the  lord  d'Albret,  the  earls  of  Perigord  and  of  Commlnges, 
the  viscount  of  Carmaing,  the  lords  de  la  Barde  and  de  Pincornet, 
who  were  the  principal  appellants.  In  this  appeal,  the  said  Gascons 
coiiiplained  of  certain  oppressive  grievances  which  the  prince  of 
Wales  and  of  Aquitaine  was  about  to  inflict  on  them  and  their  vas 
sals ;  and  that  the  said  Gascons  appealed  to  and  claimed  the  juris- 
diction of  the  king  of  France,  whom  as  a  matter  of  right,  they  had 
chosen  for  their  judge.  When  this  appeal  from  the  said  barons  and 
lords  of  Gascony  had  been  well  drawn  out,  and  reduced  to  writing, 
after  different  corrections  in  the  best  possible  manner  by  the  wisest 
of  the  French  council,  and  after  it  had  been  very  fully  considered, 
ihey  resolved  that  it  should  be  signified  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  that 
they  summoned  him  to  appear  in  person,  in  the  chamber  of  peers  at 
Paris,  to  answer  the  complaints  made  against  him  and  attend  the 
judgment :  to  which  effect,  orders  were  given  to  an  eloquent  lawyer, 
that  the  business  might  be  more  properly  done,  and  a  very  noble 
knight  of  Beauce,  called  Caponnel  de  Caponnal. 

These  two  commissioners  left  Paris  with  their  attendants,  taking 
the  road  toward  Bordeaux.  They  passed  through  Berry,  Touraine, 
Poitou,  Saintonge,  and  came  to  Blaye,  where  they  crossed  the  Ga 
ronne:  from-  thence  they  went  to  Bordeaux,  where  the  prince  and 
princess  at  that  time  resided,  more  than  at  any  other  place.  These 
commissioners  declared,  wherever  they  passed,  that  they  were  come 
by  orders  of  the  king  of  France  ;  by  which  means  they  were  in  all 
places  well  received.  When  they  entered  the  city  of  Bordeaux,  they 
took  up  their  quarters  at  an  inn  (for  it  was  late,  about  the  hour  of 
irespcrs,)  and  remained  there  all  that  night.  On  the  following  day, 
at  a  proper  hour,  they  went  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Andrew,  where  the 
prince  of  Wales  kept  his  court. 

The  knights  and  squires  of  the  prince  received  thSra  kindly,  out 
of  respnct  to  the  king  of  France,  by  whom  they  said  they  were  sent. 


The  prince  of  Wales  was  soon  informed  of  their  arrival,  and  ordcr^c 
them  to  be  brought  lo  him.  When  they  came  into  his  presence,  thej 
bowed  very  low,  and  saluted  him  with  great  respect  (as  was  on  every 
account  his  due,  and  they  well  knew  how  to  pay  It,)  and  then  gave 
him  their  credential  letters.  The  prince  took  them,  and,  after  having 
read  every  word,  said,  "  You  are  welcome ;  now  communicate  all 
that  you  have  to  say  to  us."  "  Respected  sir,"  said  the  lawyer, 
"  here  are  letters  whdch  were  given  to  us  by  our  honored  lord  the 
king  of  France  ;  which  letters  we  engaged  on  our  faith  to  publish  in 
your  presence,  for  they  nearly  relate  to  you."  The  prince  upon  this 
changed  color,  from  his  great  difficulty  to  conjecture  what  they  could 
relate  to :  the  barons,  and  knights  who  were  with  him  were  equally 
astonished :  but  he  restrained  himself,  and  added,  "  Speak,  speak ; 
all  good  news  we  will  cheerfully  hear."  The  lawyer  then  opened 
the  letter  and  read,  word  for  word,  the  contents  of  it,  which  were : 
"  Charles,  by  the  grace  of  God  king  of  France,  to  our  nephew  the 
prince  of  Wales  and  Aquitaine,  health.  Whereas  several  prelates, 
barons,  knights,  universities,  fraternities  and  colleges  of  the  country 
and  district  of  Gascony,  residing  and  inhabiting  upon  the  bordeis  of 
our  realm,  together  with  many  others  from  the  country  and  duchy  of 
Aquitaine,  have  come  before  us  in  our  court,  to  claim  justice  for  cer- 
tain grievances  and  unjust  oppressions  which  you,  through  weak  coun- 
sel and  foolish  advice,  have  been  induced  to  do  them,  and  at  which 
we  are  much  astonished.  Therefore,  in  order  lo  obviate  and  remedy 
such  things,  we  do  take  cognizance  of  their  cause,  insomuch  that 
we,  of  our  royal  majesty  and  sovereignty,  order  and  command  you 
to  appear  in  our  city  of  Paris  in  person,  and  that  you  show  and  pro. 
sent  yourself  before  us,  in  our  chamber  of.  peers,  to  hear  judgment 
pronounced  upon  the  aforesaid  complaints  and  grievances  done  by  you 
to  your  subjects,  who  claim  to  be  heard,  and  to  have  the  jurisdiction 
of  our  court.  Let  there  be  no  delay  in  obeying  this  summons,  but 
set  out  as  speedily  as  possible  after  having  heard  this  order  read.  In 
witness  whereof,  we  have  affixed  our  seal  to  these  presents.  Given 
at  Paris,  the  25th  day  of  January,  1369." 


CHAPTER    CCXLVIII. 

THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES  IMPRISONS  THE  COMMISSIONERS  FROM  THB  KINO 
OF  FRANCE  WHO  HAD  BROUGHT  HIM  THE  SUMMONS  OF  APPEAL  FBt^M 
THE    LORDS   OF   GASCONY    TO   THE  COURT  OF    FRANCE. 

When  the  prince  of  Wales  had  heard  this  letter  read,  he  was  more 
astonished  than  before.  He  shook  his  head  ;  and  after  having  eyed 
the  said  Frenchinen,  and  considered  awhile,  he  replied  as  follows ; 
"  We  shall  willingly  attend  on  the  appointed  day  at  Paris,  since  the 
king  of  France  sends  for  us  ;  but  it  will  be  with  our  helmet  on  oui 
head,  and  accompanied  by^ixty  thousand  men."  ^The  two  French 
men,  upon  this,  fell  upon  their  knees,  saying,  "  Dear  sir,  have  mercy, 
for  God's  sake :  do  not  bear  this  appeal  with  too  much  anger  not 
indignation.  We  are  but  messengers  sent  by  our  lord  the  king  of 
France,  to  whom  we  owe  all  obedience  (as  your  subjects  in  like 
manner  do  to  you,)  and  to  whom  it  is  proper  we  should  pay  it; 
therefore,  whatever  answer  you  shall  wish  to  charge  us  with,  we  will 
very  willingly  report  it  to  our  lord."  "  Oh  no,"  replied  the  prince, 
"  I  am  not  in  the  least  angry  with  you,  but  with  those  who  sent  yuu 
hither.  Your  king  has  been  ill  advised,  thus  to  take  the  part  of  our 
subjects,  and  to  wish  to  make  himself  judge  of  what  he  has  nothing 
to  do  with,  nor  any  right  to  interfere  in.  It  shall  be  very  clearly 
demonstrated  to  him,  that  when  he  gaVe  possession  and  seisin  of  the 
whole  duchy  of  Aquitaine  to  our  lord  and  father,  or  to  his  commis 
saries,  he  surrendered  also  all  jurisdiction  over  it ;  and  all  those  whc 
have  now  appealed  against  us,  have  no  other  court  to  apply  to  bui 
that  of  England,and  to  our  lord  and  father.  It  shall  cost  a  hundred 
thousand  lives,  before  it  shall  be  otherwise."  On  saying  this,  tlie 
prince  quitted  them,  Eind  entered  another  apartment,  leaving  th<;m 
quite  thunderstruck. 

Some  English  knights  came  to  them,  and  said :  "  My  lords,  you 
must  go  from  hence,  and  return  to  your  h6tel ;  you  have  well  exe. 
cuted  the  business  you  came  here  upon,  but  you  will  not  have  any 
other  answer  to  it  than  what  you  have  just  heard."  The  knight  and 
lawyer  returned  to  their  inn,  where  having  dined,  they  soon  after 
packed  up  their  baggage,  and  mounting  their  horses,  set  out  from 
Bordeaux,  taking  the  road  to  Toulouse,  to  relate  to  the  duke  of  An. 
jou  what  they  had  done. 

The  prince  of  Wales  was  much  cast  down  by  this  appeal  which 
had  been  made  against  him. .  His  knights  and  barons  were  not  in 
better  spirits :  they  wished,  and  even  advised  the  prince  to  kill  the 
two  messengers,  as  a  salary  for  their  pains ;  but  the  prince  forbade 
it  to  be  done.  His  thoughts,  however,  were  ill-inclined  to  them : 
when  he  heard  they  were  set  out,  and  had  taken  the  road  to  Tou- 
louse,  he  called  sir  Thomas  Felton,*  the  liigb  steward  of  Rouergue, 
sir  Thomas  de  Pontchardon,  sir  Thomas  Percy,  his  chancellor  the 
bishop  of  Rhodez,  and  several  others  of  his  principal  barons ;  of 
whom  he  asked,  "  Have  these  Frenchmen  who  have  ^one  away  any 
passports  from  me  ?"  They  answered,  that  they  had  heard  nothing 
about  it.  "No,"  replied  the  prince,  shaking  his  head,"  it  is  not 
right  that  they  should  so  easily  leave  our  country,  and  go  to  relate 

•  Very  probably  for  having  escaped  dishonorably  ftom  England,  where  he  was  an       *  Barnes  says  sir  Thomas  Felton  was  sAneschal  of  Aquitaine,  and  m  Thomas  Wnkc 
twstage  for  his  father  king  John,  ;  tonesoluil  of  Kouergue. 
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then  prattle  to  the  duke  of  Aiijou,  who  loves  us  little,  and  say  how 
tliey  htive  summoned  us  personiiUy  in  our  own  palace.  They  are, 
upon  due  consideration,  messengers  frjm  my  vassals,  the  earl  of  Ar. 
magnac,  the  lord  d'Albret,  the  eails  of  Perigord,  Comminges  and 
of  Carmaing,  rather  than  frfim  the  king  of  France  ;  so  that,  for  the 
vexation  they  have  given  us,  we  consent  they  should  be  detained  and 
thrown  into  prison."  The  council  of  the  prince  were  well  pleased 
on  hearing  this,  as  it  was  before  theii  advice,  and  said  it  had  been 
but  too  long  delayed. 

The  high  steward  of  Ag^nois  was  charged  with  this  commission  : 
his  name  was  sir  William  le  Moine,  a  vary  gallant  and  noble  knight 
of  England ;  who  immediately  mo  inted  his  horse  with  his  attend- 
ants, and  left  Bordeaux.  He  Di.ade  such  haste,  in  pursuing  these 
Frenchmen,  that  he  overtook  tl  em  before  they  had  passed  the  dis. 
trict  of  Ag^nois.  Upon  coming  up  with  them,  he  arrested  them 
under  title  of  his  office,  and  found  another  pretence  for  so  doing 
without  compromising  the  prince,  whose  name  he  never  mentioned, 
but  said,  their  host  of  tho  preceding  evening  had  complained  to  him 
that  they  had  taken  one  of  his  horses  in  mistake  from  his  inn.  The 
knight  and  lawyer  were  astonished  on  hearing  this,  and  endeavored 
to  excuse  themselves,  but  in  vain,  for  they  could  not  obtain  their 
liberty.  They  were  conducted  to  the  city  of  Agen,  and  put  in  the 
prison  of  the  castle.  The  English  suifered  .some  of  their  attendants 
to  return  to  France  ;  who,  passing  through  Toulouse,  related  to  the 
duke  of  Anjou  everything  a?  it  had  happened.  The  duke  was  not 
much  displeased  thereat ;  for  ho  thought  it  would  be  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  and  prepared  to  take  his  measures  accordingly. 

News  of  the  imprisonment.of  hiS'Oommissioners  wis  soon  carried 
to  the  king  of  France ;  for  their  servants  being  returned  to  court, 
told  all  they  had  seen  and  heard  from  their  masters,  in  regard  to  the 
state,  government  and  countenance  of  the  prince  of  Wales ;  which, 
coming  to  the  ears  of  the  king,  inHamed  his  anger:  he  was  greatly 
vexed,  and  thought  much  upon  it,  as  well  as  upon  the  words  of  the 
prince,  on  receiving  this  appeal,  namely,  that  he  would  attend  the 
appeal  in  pei'son,  with  his  helmet  on  his  head,  accompanied  by  sixty 
thousand  men.  This  haughty  and  proud  answer  occupied  the  mind 
of  the  king  of  France  :  he  therefore,  most  prudently  and  wisely,  be- 
gan to  make  preparations  for  suppoiting  the  weight  of  this  ensuing 
war ;  for  in  truth  it  was  likely  to  be  very  heavy  as  well  as  hazardous, 
and  to  draw  upon  him  the  whole  force  of  the  king  of  England, 
against  whom  his  predecessors  had  labored  so  much  in  former  times, 
as  has  been  related  in  this  history.  But  he  was  strongly  solicited  by 
the  great  lords  of  Guyenne  on  the  other  hand,  who  demonstrated  to 
aim  the  extortions  of  the  English,  and  the  great  losses  which  this 
might  in  fu'ure  occasion  to  him,  the  truth  of  which  he  well  knew. 
What  appeared  to  affect  him  most,  in  beginning  this  war,  was  his 
consideration  for  the  destruction  of  his  poor  people,  which  might 
continue  for  a  long  time,  and  the  dangers  and  opprobrium  which 
his  nobles  had  suffered  from  the  last  war. 


CHAPTER    CCXLIX. 

THE  ni;KE  OF  BEKBV  AND  SEVERAL    MORE    LORDS,    WHO   HAD    BEEN   HOST- 
AGES   IN    ENGLAND    RETURN   TO    FRANCE. 

The  king  of  France  and  his  council,  not  regarding  the  haughty 
answer  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  made  every  preparation  which  might 
be  necessary  fof  the  grand  event  about  to  take  place.  At  this  pe. 
riod,  the  lord  John  of  France,  duke  of  Berry,  had  returned  home, 
through  the  favor  of  the  king  of  England,  who  had  granted  him  per- 
mission to  remain  a  year  in  France.  He  acted  so  prudently,  and 
rnaue  so  many  excuses,  that  he  never  went  back  ;  for  the  war  speed, 
ily  broke  out,  as  you  will  hear  related.  Sir  John  de  Harcourt  had 
also  returned  to  his  own  country,  where  his  estates  had  been  granted 
liim,  through  the  solicitations  of  sii-  Lewis  de  Harcourt  his  uncle, 
who  was  from  Poitou,  and  at  the  time  one  of  the  prince's  knights. 
Sir  John  de  Harcourt  fell  sick,  which  happened  to  l\im  very  oppor. 
tiiuely,  for  it  lasted  until  the  renewal  of  the  war,  so  that  he  never 
iigain  returned  to  England. 

Sir  Guy  de  Blois,  who  at  that  time  was  a  young  squire,  and  brother 
tl)  the  earl  of  Blois,  obtained  his  liberty  also ;  for  when  he  perceived 
that  the  king  of  France,  for  whom  he  was  hostage,  had  not  thought 
uf  ransoming  him,  he  made  overtures  to  the  lord  de  Coucy,  who  had 
man-ied  one  of  the  king's  daughters,  and  who  had  a  very  great 
rovenue  in  right  of  his  wife,  assigned  to  him  on  the  king's  treasury. 
This  treaty  advanced  so  well  between  the  king,  his  son-in-law,  and 
sir  Guy,  that  the  latter,  with  the  permission  of  his  two  brothers  Louis 
and  John,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  king  of  France,  gave  up 
wholly  and  absolutely  into  the  hands  of  the  king  of  England,  the 
county  of  Soissons;  which  county  the  king  of  England  gave  again, 
•md  presented  to  the  lord  de  Coucy,  who  released  it  for  four  thousand 
livres  n-year  annual  rent.  Thus  were  these  agreements  and  cove, 
nants  finished.  The  earl  Peter  d'Alen9on  had,  through  the  good 
will  of  tlie  king  of  England,  returned  also  to  France,  where  he  re- 
mained so  long,  and  made  so  many  excuses,  that  he  never  went  back 
to  resume  his  diity  as  hostage ;  but,  I  believe,  at  last  he  paid  thirty 
thoii'iand  francs,  to  acquit  his  faith  and  oath. 

Before  liiis  time,  a  fortuiiate  circumstance  happened  to  duke  Louis 
in  R<.iii'!i>in,  whn  was  one  of  the  hostages  in  Eiisland.     By  favor  of 


the  king  of  England,  he  had  returned  to  France  ;  and  while  he  was 
at  Paris  with  his  brother-in-law  king  Charles,  it  chanced  that  the 
bishop  of  Winchester,  chancellor  of  England,  died.  There  was  at 
that  time  a  priest  in  England  of  the  name  of  William  of  Wykeham : 
this  William  was  so  high  in  the  king's  grace  thai  nothing  was  done, 
in  any  respect  whatever,  without  his  advice.  When  the  chancellor- 
ship and  bishopric  thus  became  vacant,  the  king  immediately  wrote 
to  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  at  the  request  and  prayer  of  the  said  Wil- 
liam, to  beg  of  him,  through  the  affection  he  had  for  him,  to  go  to 
the  holy  father  Urban,  and  prevail  on  him  to  grant  the  vacant  bish 
oprio  of  Winchester  to  his  chaplain ;  and  that,  in  return,  he  would  be 
very  courteous  to  him  as  to  his  ransom. 

When  the  duke  of  Bourbon  received  the  messengers  with  the  let- 
ters from  the  king  of  England,  he  was  much  pleased,  and  explained 
to  the  king  of  France  what  the  king  of  England  and  sir  WiUiam 
wanted  him  to  do.  The  king  advised  him  to  go  to  the  pope.  The 
duke  therefore,  with  his  attendants,  immediately  set  out  and  travelled, 
until  they  came  to  Avignon,  where  pope  Urban  resided,  for  he  had 
not  as  yet  set  out  for  Rome.  The  duke  made  his  request  to  the  holy 
father,  who  directly  granted  it,  and  gave  to  him  the  bishopric  of  Win- 
chester, to  dispose  of  as  he  should  please  ;  and  if  he  found  the  king 
of  England  courteous  and  liberal  .as  to  his  ransom,  he  was  very  wil- 
ling that  Wykeham  should  have  this  bishopric.  The  duke  upon  this 
returned  to  France,  and  afterwards  to  England,  where  he  entered 
into  a  treaty  with  the  king  and  his  council  for  his  ransom,  showing  at 
the  same  time  his  bulls  from  the  pope.  The  king,  who  loved  Wyke- 
ham very  much,  did  whatever  he  desired.  The  duke  had  his  libejty, 
on  paying  twenty  thousand  francs ;  and  sii*  William  Wykeham  was 
made  bishop  of  Winchester  and  chancellor  of  England. 

In  this  manner,  the  French  lords  who  were  hostages  in  England 
obtained  their  liberty.  We  will  now  remrn  to  the  war  iji  Gascony, 
which  first  broke  out  on  account  of  the  appeal  wliich  has  been 
already  spoken  of. 

CHAPTER     (".r-L. 

THE    EARL     OF     :ER.'aORD,t    THE    VISCOtniT    OF    CARMAING    AND    OIHEB 
BARONS   OF   GASCONY,    DEFEAT   THE    HIGH   STEWARD   OF    ROOEROira. 

You  have  heard  how  much  the  prince  of  Wa  es  was  offended  by 
the  summons  which  had  been  served  on  him  to  appear  at  the  court 
of  the  parliament  in  Paris.  It  was  fuUv  his  intention  to  perform  tht 
answer  he  had  given  to  the  commissioners  from  tlie  king,  namely, 
that  in  the  course  of  the  summer  he  Would  corne  and  take  his  seat 
and  personally  appear  at  the  feast  of  the  lendit.t  He  therefore  senl 
orders  to  those  captains  of  English,  and  Gascon  companies  who  weie 
attached  to  him,  and  in  quarters  upon  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  not  to 
march  to  any  great  distance  from  that  river,  for  he  should  shortly 
have  occasion  for  them,  and  would  find  them  employment.  The 
greater  part  of  these  companies  were  much  rejoiced  at  the  news. 
The  prince  would  not  have  failed  in  his  intentions,  but  that  his  illness 
and  the  swelling  daily  increased  (which  had  been  caused  by  his  ex. 
pedition  into  Spain  :)  so  that  bis  attendants  were  very  much  alarmed 
at  it,  for  he  could  not.at  this  moment  mount  his  horse.  The  king 
of  France  had  received  accurate  information  of  all  this,  and  had 
been  furnished  with  the  statement  of  his  case  drawn  up  in  writing ; 
from  which  the  physicians  and  surgeons  of  France  judged  that  he 
l\ad  a  confirmed  dropsy,  and  declared  him  unable  ever  to  recover. 

As  soon  as  the  capture  of  sir  Caponnel  de  Caponnal  and  the  man 
of  law  was  publicly  known,  who,  as  it  has  been  before  said,  were 
arrested  by  sir  William  le  Moine,  and  carried  prisoners  to  Agen,  the 
earl  of  Comminges,  the  earl  of  Perigord,  the  viscount  of  Carmaing, 
sir  Bertrand  Taude,  the  lord  de  la  Barde,  the  lord  de  Pincornet,  and 
many  more  knights  and  squires  who  resided  on  ttieir  estates,  and 
lordships,  were  very  much  offended  at  this  measure  ;  since  for  them, 
and  upon  their  account,  had  they  undertaken  this  commission.  They 
determined  to  have  revenge  for  this  violence,  and  to  begin  the  war  in 


*  "  The  custom  ot'prefixing  the  addition  of  Sir,  to  the  Christiini  name  of  :l  cieruymar. 
was  formerly  usual  in  this  country.  Fuller,  in  his  Church  History,  boul;  vi.,  enumerates 
seven  chantries,  part  of  a  much  larger  number,  in  tlie  old  cathedral  of  St.  Fiiul,  in  the 
time  of  kinu  Edward  VI.,  with  the  names  of  the  then  incumbents,  most  of  whcmi  Imd 
the  addition  of  sir;  upon  which  he  remarks,  and  gives  this  reason  why  there  werelbr- 
merly  more  sits  than  knichts:  such  priests  as  have  tlie  addition  of  sir.  before  their  Chris 
tian  names,  were  men  not  graduated  in  the  university,  being  inordcre,  butnot  in  degrees 
while  othere.  entitled  masters,  had  commenceu  in  the  arts.  This  ancient  usage  is  alluded 
to  in  the  following  humorous  catch: 

'  Now  r  am  married,  Sir  John  I'll  not  curse : 

He  joined  us  together  for  better  for  worse. 

But  if  1  were  single,  I  do  tell  you  plain, 

I'd  be  well  advis'd,ere  I  married  again.*" 

Sir  John  Hawkins's  Hist.  Music,  vol.  ii.  p.  518. 
t  The  earls  of  Carmaing  have  since  taken  the  name  of  Foix,  by  an  alliance  with  an 
heiress  of  this  name,  who  hrought  to  them  the  county  of  Foix,  in  theHtli  century.  The 
earls  of  Perigord  bear  to  this  day  the  same  name ;  they  are  likewise  known  under  tlutse 
of  I  rinces  of  Chalais,  earls  of  Perigord,  or  earls  of  Talleyrand,  wiiich  is  the  principal 
name  of  their  iiouse.  M.  de  Talleyrand  de  Perigord  was  bishop  of  Autun,  olwhich 
ofUce  he  divested  himself,  when,  in  the  course  of  the  revolutionary  furor,  episcopacy 
became  unpopular,  and  is  now  minister  for  foreign  affairs  to  the  republic  of  Fniftce, 
1803.  IPrince  Talleyrand  has  within  these  few  days  (May,  1838)  departed  this  life,  nftei 
reconciling  himself  to  the  church  of  Rome.— Ed.] 

t  Lendit— a  preat  fair  kept  (in  a  field  near  St.  Denis)  from  the  second  Wednesday  ui 
June  until  Midsummiu  evci— whence  iejtdits—eme  money,  fnirinR=.  or  yonrlj-  presents 
bestowed  By  the  sch'iais  (f  Ihi-  university,  esiiecially  those  of  I'yris,  on  iliei"  'utoia.- 
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their  own  country,  by  making  prisonprs  some  of  those  attached  to 
tho  party  of  the.  prince.  They  had  information  that  sir  Thomas 
Wake  was  on  his  road  to  Rhodez,  to  examine  the  strength  of  the 
castle ;  that  he  was  at  Villeneuve  d'Agfinoia,  from  whence  he  was 
to  be  escorted  by  only  sixty  lances. 

When  these  knights  heard  this  news,  they  were  in  high  spirits,  and 
resolYed  to  lay  an  ambuscade  for  sir  Thomas,  consisting  of  three 
hundred  lances;  so  that  about  two  leagues  from  Montauban,  as  the 
high  steward  was '  continuing  his  route  with  sixty  lances  and  two 
hundred  archers,  they  were  attacked  by  this  large  ambuscade  of  Gas. 
cons.  The  English  were  very  much  surprised :  for  they,  not  sus- 
pecting such  an  attack,  were  quite  unprepared  for  it :  however,  they 
began  to  exert  themselves  stoutly  in  self-defence  ;  but  the  Gascons, 
who  had  formed  their  plans  at  leisure,  were  too  many  for  them,  and 
at  the  first  shock  numbers  were  dismounted  :  the  English,  not  being 
able  to  resist  the  violence  of  the  Gascons  of  Perigord,  Comminges  and 
Carmaing,  were  thrown  into  disorder,  and,  being  defeated  without 
much  resistance,  turned  their  backs.  Many  were  taken  and  slain. 
Sir  Thomas  was  obliged  himself  to  fly,  otherwise  he  would  have 
been  made  prisoner ;  and  he  owed  his  safety  to  the  iieetness  of  his 
horse,  which  carried  him  to  Montauban.  The  Gascons  and  others 
returned  to  their  own  country,  carrying  with  them  their  prisoners 
and  booty. 

News  was  very  soon  brought  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  who  at  that 
time  resided  at  Angoulfime,  how  his  high  steward  of  Rouergue  had 
been  defeated  by  the  ear!  of  Perigord,  and  by  those  other  noblemen 
who  had  summoned  him  by  appeal  to  the  chamber  of  peers  at  Paris. 
Much  enraged  was  the  prince,  when  it  was  told  liim:  he  said;  he 
would  have  a  severe  and  early  revenge  for  this,  upon  the  persona  and 
Kirdships  where  this  outrage  had  been  committed.  He  wrote  directly 
to  sir  John  Chandos,  who  had  retired  to  his  estate  at  St.  Sauveur  le 
Vicomte  in  Coutantin,  ordering  him  to  come  to  him,  without  delay, 
as  soon  as  he  should  have  received  his  letter. 

Sir  John  Chandos,  desirous  of  obeying  the  prince,  made  all  possible 
haste,  and  came  to  Angoulfime  to  the  prince,  who  received  him  with 
great  joy.  Soon  after,  the  prince  sent  him  to  Montauban,  with  a 
large  body  of  men-at-arms  and  archers,  to  make  war  upon  the  Gas- 
cons and  French,  who  were  every  day  increasing  in  numbers,  making 
incursions  upon  the  territories  of  the  prince.  Sir  Thomas  Wake 
collected  his  scattered  men  as  well  as  he  could,  and  went  to  Rhodez, 
which  he  amply  reinforced  and  revictualled,  as  well  as  the  castle  of 
Milhaud  upon  the  confines  of  Montpellier ;  and  in  every  place  he  put 
men-at-arms  and  archers. 

Sir  John  Chandos  Ynade  the  town  of  Montauban  his  head-quarters, 
and  gallantly  defended  the  frontiers  against  the  Gascons  and  French, 
with  the  other  knights  whom  the  prince  of  Wales  had  sent  thither : 
such  as,  the  captal  de  Buoh,  the  two  brothers  de  Pommiers,  sir  John 
and  sir  Helie,  the  souldich  de  I'Estrade,  the  lord  of  Partenay,  the 
lord  of  Pons,  sir  Louis  de  Harcourt,  the  lord  de  Pinaine,  the  lord  de 
Tannaybouton,  and  sir  Richard  de  Pontchardon.  These  knights, 
with  their  companies,  made  frequent  attacks'  upon  the  forces  of  the 
earl, of  Armagnac,  the  lord  d'Albret,  the  earls  of  Perigord  and  Com. 
niinges,  the  viscounts  of  Carmaing  and  of  Tharide,  the  lord  de  la 
liiirde,  and  several  other  barons  and  knights  of  the  same  connection, 
wlu),  with  their  companies,  were  upon  this  frontier.  Sometimes  one 
side  was  victorious,  sometimes  the  other,  as  in  war  such  things  com- 
monly happen. 

The  duke  of  Anjou  remained  very  quiet,  and  made  not  the  smallest 
movement,  notwithstanding  the  rumors  he  heard ;  for  the  king  of 
France  had  strictly  ordered  him  not  to  make  war  upon  the  prince  of 
Wales,  nor  on  his  subjects,  until  he  should  receive  from  him  positive 
orders  for  so  doing. 

CHAPTER   CCLI. 

niE  KING  OF  FRANCE    GAINS    OVER  SEVERAL  CAPTAINS  OF  THE  FREE  COM- 
PANIES.     HE  SENDS  HIS  DEFIANCE  TO  THE  KING  OF  ENGLAND. 

Thf.  lung  of  France,  all  this  time,  was  secretly  and  ably  gaining 
over  several  of  the  captains  of  the  free  companies,  and  others  attached 
to  the  party  of  the  English,  who  had  ascended  the  river  Loire,  and 
were  on  the  confines  of  Berry  and  Auvergne,  where  the  king  of 
France  had  given  permission  for  them  to  reside.  Not  one  of  the 
companies  of  France  was  in  motion ;  for  the  king  did  not  wish  that 
his  name  should  yet  be  made  use  of  in  this  war,  lest  it  might  do  his 
affairs  hann,  and  lest  he  should  lose  the  country  of  Ponthieu,  which 
he  was  very  anxious  to  regain. 

Had  the  king  of  England  perceived  that  the  king  of  France  in. 
tended  war,  he  would  easily  have  prevented  the  loss  of  Ponthieu  by 
reinforcing  the  garrisons  of  Abbeville  with  English,  and  others  at- 
tached to  him ;  so  that  he  would  have  been  master  of  the  whole 
country  ;  and  in  the  like  manner  would  he  have  done  to  all  the  other 
garrisons  dependent  on  that  county.  The  king  of  England  had  at 
this  time,  for  high  steward  of  Ponthieu,  a  good  English  knight  called 
siC  Nicholas  Louvain,  in  whom  the  king  had  great  confidence,  and 
with  justice ;  for,  sooner  than  commit  any  cowardly  or  unworthy 
dood,  he  would  have  had  his  limbs  torn  from  him. 

At  tliis  period,  the  king  of  France  sent  to  England  the  earl  of  Saltz. 
buig  and  sir  William  des  Dormans,  to  remonstrate  with  the  king  and 
his  oounril,  and  to  complain  that  part  of  the  country  of  France  had 


been,  and  still  was,  much  harassed,  as  well  by  the  daily  incursicn 
of  the  free  companies,  who  had  for  these  last  six  years  made  wa 
upon  France,  as  by  other  oppressors,  of  which  the  king  of  France 
and  his  council  had  had  information,  and  were  very  ill  satisfied  thai 
the  king  of  England  and  his  eldest  son  the  prince  of  Wales  should 
act  in  such  a  manner  as  to  countenance  them.  These  two  person, 
ages  remained  in  England  for  the  space  of  two  morths ;  and  during 
this  time,  they  proposed  various  agreements  and  reasons  to  the  king, 
which  made  him  frequently  out  of  humor  and  in  a  passion ;  but  they 
did  not  pay  much  attention  to  this,  for  they  had  received  instructions 
from  the  king  of  France  and  his  council  how  to  act  and  what  to  say. 

When  the  king;  of  France  had  received  such  information  as  he 
could  depend  on,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Abbeville  were  in  their 
hearts  Frenchmen ;  that  the  war '  was  begun  in  Gascony ;  that  all 
the  men-at-arms  in  the  kingdom  of  France  were  prepared,  and  eaget 
to  wage  war  upon  the  prince  of  Wales  and  to  enter  his  territories 
he  was  anxious  that  no  reproach  might  be  cast  on  him,  either  at  the 
present  moment,  or  in  times  to  come,  for  haviag  ordered  an  array 
into  the  territories  of  the  king  of  England,  or  the  prince  of  Wales, 
to  take  cities,  castles,  towns  or  fortresses,  without  having  sent  them 
a  challenge :  he  therefore  resolved  to  defy  the  king  of  England ; 
which  he  did  by  sealed  letters.  One  of  his  valets,  who  was  from 
Brittany,  carried  them.  He  met  at  Dover  the  earl  of  Saltzburg  and 
sir  William  des  Dormans,  who  were  returning  from  England  to 
France,  having  accomplished  the  business  they  had  been  sent  on 
The  Breton,  according  to  the  orders  he  had  received,  told  them  what 
he  was  going  about ;  which  they  no  sooner  heard  than  they  set  ofl 
as  quickly  as  possible,  and  crossed  the  sea.  They  were  very  happy 
when  they  found  themselves  in  the  town  and  fortress  of  Boulogne. 

About  this  time,  sir  Guiscard  d'Angle,  marshal  of  Aquitaine,  had 
been  sent  by  the  prince  of  Wales  to  pope  Urban  V.  at  Rome,  on 
affairs  relating  to  Aquitaine.  He  had  found  the  pope  very  polite  in 
complying  with  the  requests  he  had  to  make  to  him.  On  his  return, 
he  first  heard  the  news  of  war  being  made  »n  the  prince,  and  that 
the .  French  had  entered  the  principality.  He  was  very  much  sur 
prised  at  this,  and  dubious  how  he  should  be  able  to  continue  his 
journey.  He  went,  however,  to  the  gallant  earl  of  Savoy,  whom  he 
found  at  the  town  of  Pignerol,  in  Piedmont,  engaged  in  war  with 
the  marquis  de  Saluces.  The  earl  of  Savoy  received  sir  Guiscard 
and  his  company  with  great  pleasure :  he  entertained  them  for  two 
days  with  much  magnificence,  and  presented  them  with  handsome 
gifts,  particularly  sir  Guiscard,  who  had  the  larger  share :  for  the  gal- 
lant earl  respected  him  greatly,  on  account  of  his  hardy  knighthood. 

When  sir  Guiscard  and  his  companions  had  left  the  earl  of  Savoy, 
the  nearer  they  approached  the  boundaries  of  France  and  Burgundy 
the  worse  news  they  heard,  and  more  disagreeable  to  their  feelings. 
Sir  Guiscard  having  well  considered  all  the  information  he  cculd 
gain,  saw  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  return  to  Guyenne 
in  the  state  he  travelled.  He  therefore  delayed  as  much  as  he  could, 
and  gave  the  command  of  his  whole  army  and  attendants  to  a  knight 
called  sir  John  Shore,  who  had  married  his  daughter.  Sir  John  came 
from  Brittany,  and  spoke  very  good  French :  he  took  the  command 
of  all  the  attendants  and  baggage  of  his  father-in-law :  when  coming 
to  the  estate  of  the  lord  of  Beaujeu,  he  crossed  the  river  Sa6ne,  and 
became  so  well  acquainted  with  the  lord  of  Beaujeu  that  he  conducted 
him  and  his  whole  company  to  Rion  in  Auvergne,  to  the  duke  nl 
Berry :  he  there  offered  to  become  a  true  FrenchmSn,  provided  lie 
were  suffered  to  return  peaceably  to  his  house  in  Brittany,  as  it  had 
before  been  settled  between  him  and  the  lord  of  Beaujeu. 

In  the  mean  time,  sir  Guiscard,  under  the  disguise  of  a  poor  chap, 
lain,  ill  mounted  and  badly  equipped,  passed  through  France,  Bur. 
gundy,  and  Auvergne,  and  with  great  difficulty  entered  the  principality. 
Oh  his  arrival  at  Angoulfime,  he  was  heartily  welcomed  by  the  prince 
of  Wales.  Another  knight,  whose  name  was  sir  William  de  Sens, 
who  had  accompanied  him  on  this  embassy  to  Rome,  took  refuge  in 
the  abbey  of  Clugny  in  Burgundy,  from  whence  he  never  stirred  foi 
five  years,  and  at  last  turned  Frenchman. 

We  will  now  return  to  the  Breton  who  was  the  bearer  of  the  chal- 
lenge  from  Charles  king  of  France  to  Edward  king  of  England. 


CHAPTER  CCLII. 

CHALLENGES  FROM  FRANCE  ARE  DELIVERED  TO  THE  KING  OF  ENGLAND. 
THE  EARL  DE  ST.  POL  AND  THE  LORD  DE  CHATILLON  CONQUER  THE 
CODNTY  OF  PONTHIEtJ. 

The  valet  before  mentioned  made  haste  to  London,  as  he  had  heard 
the  king  of  England  and  his  council  were  assembled  at  the  palace 
of  Westminster.  The  -king  had  for  some  time  held  various  councils 
upon  the  state  of  the  prince's  affairs,  who  was  at  war  with  the  barons 
and  knights  of  Gascony,  to  examine  into  the  best  means  of  assisting 
him,  and  to  consider  whom  he  should  send  from  England  to  tho 
prince's  aid.  He  soon  heard  other  news,  which  troubled  him  more 
than  before ;  for  the  valet  who-  was  the  bearer  of  these  letters  man- 
aged so  as  to  enter  the  chamber  where  the  king  and  his  council  were 
sitting.  He  said  he  was  a  valet  belonging  to  the  household  of  the 
king  of  France,  and  had  been  sent  by  that  king  with  letters  addressee 
to  tho  king  of  England,  but  was  ignorant  what  were  their  contents 
nor  did  it  belong  to  him  to  know.    He  presented  them  on  his  knee* 
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to  the  king ;  who,  being  desirous  to  know  what  might  be  their  sub- 
lect,  ordered  them  to  be  taken,  opened,  and  read.  The  king  and  all 
those  with  him  were  much  surprised  when  they  heard  the  challenge 
ihey  contained.  They  examined  them  very  carefully  every  way,  as 
well  as  the  seal,  and  clearly  saw  that  the  challenge  was  good.  They 
ordered  the  valet  to  withdraw,  telling  him  he  had  done  his  business 
well,  and  that  he  might  boldly  set  out  on  his  return,  for  he  would 
not  meet  with  any  obstacle  to "  his  doing  so,  as  indeed  he  did  not : 
he  therefore  went  back  to  France  as  speedily  as  possible. 

The  earl  dauphin  of  Auvergne,  the  earl  of  Porcien,  the  lord  de 
Maulevrier,  and  several  others  at  this  time  in  England,  as  hostages 
for  the  king  of  France,  were  in  the  greatest  anxiety  on  hearing  the 
above  intelligence ;  for  they  were  doubtful  of  the  intentions  of  the 
king  of  England  and  his  council,  and  what  they  meant  to  do  to 
them. 

It  is  proper  to  be  known  that-the  king  and  his  council  were  greatly 
offended  that  this  challenge  should  have  been  brought  by  a  valet : 
they  said  it  was  not  decent  that  a  war  between  two  such  great  lords 
as  the  kings  of  France  and  of  England  should  be  announced  and  de. 
clared  by  a"  common  servant ;  that  it  would  not  have  been  unworthy 
of  a  prelate,  or  of  a  valiant  baron  or  knight,  to  have  been  the  bearer 
of  such  a  declaration  ;  however,  nothing  more  was  done. 

In  this  council,  the  king  was  advised  to  send  directly  reinforce- 
ments of  men-at-arms  to  Ponthieu,  to  guard  that  country,  more  par- 
ticularly to  Abbeville,  which  ran  much  risk  of  being  taken.  The 
king  approved  of  this,  and  ordered  the  lord  Percy,  the  lord  Neville, 
the  lord  Carbestone*  and  sir  William  Windsor  on  this  business,  with 
three  hundred  men-at-arms  and  one  thousand  archers. 

While  these  lords  were  making  their  preparations,  and  were 
already  as  far  advanced  on  then"  road  as  Dover,  to  cross  the  sea,  other 
news  was  brought  which  did  not  please  them  much.  For  as  soon 
as  the  earl  Guy  de  St.  Pol  and  sir  Hugh  de  Chatillon,  who  was  at 
that  time  master  of  the  cross-bows  of  France,  could  suppose  that  the 
king  of  England  had  received  the  defiance,  they  advanced  toward 
Ponthieu,  having  before  sent  privately  their  summons  to  the  knights 
and  squires  of  Hainault,  Artois,  Carabresis,  Vei-mandois,  Vimeu,  and 
Picardy ;  so  that  their  whole  force  amounted  to  not  less  than  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  lances,  with  which  they  appeared  before  Abbeville. 
The  gates  were  immediately  opened,  as  had  before  been  privately 
concerted ;  and  these  men-at-arms  entered  the  town  without  doing 
any  harm  to  the  inhabitants. 

Sir  Hugh  de  Ch&tiUon,  who  was  the  leader  of  this  expedition, 
marched  to  that  part  of  ihe  town  where  he  thought  he  should  find 
the  high  steward  of  Ponthieu,  sir  Nicholas  Louvain,  and  exerted 
himself  so  effectually  as  to  make  him  his  prisoner,  as  well  as  a  very 
rich  clerk  and  vaUant  man  who  was  treasurer  of  Ponthieu.  The 
French  made  this  day  many  a  good  and  rich  prisoner ;  for  the  Eng- 
lish lost  everything  they  had  in  the  town.  On  the  same  day,  the 
French  advanced  to  St.  Valery,  which  they  took  by  storm ;  they  did 
the  same  to  C>-otoy,t  as  well  as  to  the  town  of  Dernet  upon  the  sea. 

Shortlj.' after  the  earl  of  St.  Pol  went  lo  Pont  de  St.  Remy  on  the 
Somme,  where  some  English  were  collected.  The  earl  ordered 
them  to  be  attacked.  There  was  a  grand  skirmish,  with  many  valor, 
ous  deeds  of  arms.  His  eldest  son,  Galeran,  was  created  a  knight, 
and  did  honor  to  his  new  knighthood.  The  English  were  so  roughly 
'handled,  that  they  were  either  slain  or  made  prisoners,  and  the  bridge 
and  fort  conquered  by  the  French.  In  short,  the  whole  territory  and 
county  of  Ponthieu  were  freed  from  the  English,  so  that  none  re- 
mained who  could  any  way  do  mischief. 

News  was  brought  to  the  king  of  England,  who  was  at  London, 
how  those  of  Ponthieu  had  deserted  him,  and  turned  to  the  French. 
The  king  was  much  enraged  at  this,  and  at  first  had  intentions  of 
severely  re;taliating  upon  those  of  the  hostages  who  were  still  in  Lon- 
don J  but  he  thought  it  would  be  cruel  to  make  them  answer  for  his 
ill  fortune.  Nevertheless,  he  sent  all  the  citizens  who  had  been 
given  as  hostages  from  the  cities  and  principal  towns  of  France,  to 
other  towns,  castles,  and  forts  in  his  kingdom,  and  did  not  allow 
them  the  same  liberty  they  had  before  enjoyed.  He  ransomed  the 
earl  dauphin  d'Auvergne  for  thirty  thousand  francs,  and  the  earl  of 
Porcien  for  ten  thousand.  The  lord  de  Roye,  however,  remained  in 
prison,  in  great  peril ;  for,  as  he  was  not  in  any  favor  at  the  court  of 
England,  he  was  obliged  to  endure  much  ill  treatment,  until  delivered 
by  accident  and  great  good  fortune,  as  you  will  hear  in  the  continu. 
ance  of  this  history. 

CHAPTER    CCLIII. 

THE  KING  OF  ENGLAND  SENDS  A  LAKGE  BODY  OF  MEN-AT-ARMS  TO  THE 
BORDEKS  OF  SCOTLAND.  THE  DtJKES  OF  BEERY  AND  OF  ANJOD  IS- 
SUE THEIR  ORDERS  FOR  THEIR  VASSALS  TO  ATTACK  THE  FRINCE  OF 
WALES. 

When  the  king  of  England  thus  saw  himself  defied  by  the  king  of 
France ;  the  county  of  Ponthieu  lost,  after  having  cost  him  such 
sums  in  the  reparation  of  towns,  castles,  and  houses  (for  he  had  sx. 


•BarnaisarB.  lord  Henry  Percy,  lord  WUliam  Neville,  and  lord  WiUiam  Windsor, 
and  one  lord  more,  but  does  not  name  him.    _ 
t  Cr  Jtoy— a  town  apposite  to  St.  Valery,  onthe  Somme. 
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pended  one  hundred  thousand  francs  in  addition  to  the  revenues  he 
drew  from  it;)  he  was  in  a  mighty  passion.  He  had,  however,  more 
fears  of  a  war  from  Scotland  than  from  France  :  he  knew  the  .Soots 
did  not  love  him,  for  the  great  mischiefs  he  had  done  tliem  in  former 
times.  He  therefore  sent  large  detachments  of  men-at-arms  to  Ber. 
wick,  Roxburgh,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  to  the  whole  border,  to 
guard  it.  He  also  ordered  detachments  to  Southampton,  Guernsey, 
and  to  the  island  of  Blisso  ;•  for  he  had  procured  information  that 
the  king  of  France  was  making  great  preparations,  and  collecting  a 
number  of  ships,  in  order  to  invade  England.  He  did  not  know 
what  part  to  guard  the  most ;  and,  to  speak  truth,  the  English  were 
very  much  alarmed. 

As  soon  as  the  dukes  of  Berry  and  of  Anjou  were  certain  that  the 
challenge  had  been  delivered,  and  war  declared,  being  unwilling  to 
remain  idle,  they  issued  their  special  orders  ;  one  in  Auvergne,  the 
other  at  Toulouse ;  for  their  vassals  to  enter  the  principality.  Thp 
duke  of  Berry  had  under  his  command  all  the  barons  of  Auvergne, 
of  the  bishoprics  of  Lyons  and  Mdcon,  the  lords  de  Beaujeu,  de  Vil. 
lars,  de  Tournon,  sir  Godfrey  de  Boulogne,  his  brother-in-law  sir 
John  d'Armagnac,  sir  John  de  Villemur,  the  lords  de  Montagu  and 
de  Talencon,  sir  Hugh  Dauphin,  the  lord  de  Rochefort,  and  several 
more.  These  men-at-arms  immediately  advanced  to  Touraine,  and 
to  the  borders  of  Berry,  from  whence  they  carried  the  war  into  the 
fine  country  of  Poitou  ;  but  they  found  it  well  filled  with  knights  and 
squires,  who  did  not  permit  them  to  gain  much  advantage. 

Sir  Louis  de  St.  Julian,  sir  William  des  Bourdes,  and  Garnet  le 
Breton,  were  at  that  time  in  garrison  in  the  French  castles  of  Tou. 
raine.  These  three  were  great  captains,  brothers  in  arms:  they 
performed  many  gallant  deeds,  and  did  much  harin  to  the  English, 
as  will  hereafter  be  more  fully  related. 


CHAPTER   CCLIV. 

SEVERAL  CAPTAINS  OF  COMPANIES  SIDE  WITH  DIFFERENT  PARTll!.!,.  TBI 
KING  OF  ENGLAND  SENDS  THE  EARL  OF  CAMBRIDGE  AND  THE  EARI 
OF  PEMBROKE  TO  THE  ASSISTANCE  OP  HIS  SON  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES 
THEY    PASS   THROUGH    BRITTANY. 

The  duke  of  Lancaster  possessed,  as  part  of  his  inheritance  in 
Champagne,  a  castle  situated  between  Troyes  and  Cliftlons,  called 
Beaufort ;  of  which  an  English  squire,  named  the  Poursuivani 
d'Amourt  was  the  captain.  When  this  squire  perceived  that  thd 
war  was  renewed  between  the  kings  of  France  and  England,  he 
turned  to  the  king  of  France,  and  swore  to  him  faith  and  loyalty 
from  this  time  foith,  as  a  good  Frenchman.  The  king  for  this  en- 
riched him  greatly,  and  left  this  castle  under  his  care,  in  conjunction 
with  another  squire  of  Champagne  called  Yvain.J  The  poursuivant 
and  Yvain  were  great  friends.  They  performed  many  feats  of  arais 
against  the  English,  and  against  their  partisans. 

The  canon  de  Rob?sart,  who  had  before  been  a  loyal  and  a  good 
Frenchman,  on  the  renewal  of  the  war  turned  to  the  English,  and 
became  the  liege  man  of  the  king  of  England,  who  was  well  satis- 
fied with  his  services.  In  this  manner  several  knights  and  squires 
changed  their  party.  The  duke  of  Anjou  had  been  so  active  among 
the  free  companies  of  Gascony  that  sir  Perducas  d'Albret,  le  petii 
Mechin,  le  bourg  de  Breteuil,  Aimenon  d'Ortige,  Perrot  de  Savoyc, 
Jacquet  de  Bray  and  Arnaudon  de  Pans,  turned  Frenchmen  ;  which 
much  displeased  the  English,  as  their  forces  were  greatly  weakened 
by  it.  Naudon  de  Bagerant,  le  bourg  de  I'Esparre  and  le  bourg 
Camus,  remained  steady  to  the  English ;  as  well  as  the  most  approveil 
captains  among  them,  such  as  sir  Robert  Briquet,  Robert  Thin 
John  Tresnelle,  Gaillard  de  Motte,  and  Aimery  de  Rochechouart 
These  companies  of  English  and  Gascons,  with  their  followers, 
fixed  their  quarters  in  the  bishopric  of  Mans  in  lower  Normandy  ; 
where  they  took  a  town  called  Vire,§  and  destroyed  and  ruined  all 
the  neighboring  country.  Thus  these  free  companies  changed  theii 
sides  ;  but  all  of  them  were  engaged  for  the  French  or  English. 

The  king  of  England  determined  to  send  his  son,  Edmund  o 


*"Blisso."    G.ofWight.    LordBernerssays  the  Isle  of  Wight.— Ed. 

tPoursuivant  d' Amour,  was  a  title  that  knights  and  squires  gave  themselves,  on  ac 
count  of  their  wearing  the  portrait  or  colors  of  their  mistresses,  and  challenging  each 
other  to  fight  in  "honor  of  their  ladies.  Barnes  calls  him  Percival  Damorie,  but  I  do  not 
see  on  what  foundation  :  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  corruption  of  Poursuivant  d' Amour. 

"  The  duke  of  Lancasterat  tliis  same  time  lost  his  castle  of  Beaufort,  between  Troyes 
and  Chalons.  He  had  intrusted  this  place  to  the  guard  of  Evan  of  Wales.  This  Evan 
was  called  le  Poursuivant  d' Amour.  He  was  the  son  of  Edmund,  the  lastof  the  ancient 
sovereigns  of  Wales,  who  had  been  beheaded  by  Edward.  He  had  been  brought  up  al 
the  court  of  Philip  de  Valois,  as  page'  of  honor  to  his  chamber,  and  made  his  first  cam- 
paign under  king  John.  At  the  peace,  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  who  was  probably  igno 
rant  of  his  birth,  made  him  governor  of  his  castle  of  Beaufort.  Bemg  naturally  an  enemy 
to  the  English,  he  eagerly  seized  this  opportunity  of  revenging  himself  for  the  ancieol 
iajuries  of  his  house.  The  king  of  France  accepted  his  offers  of  service,  and  gave  him 
the  command  of  some  ships,  with  which  he  made  incursions  on  the  English  coasts."— 
Hist,  de  France,  par  Viltaret,  tome  v.  p.  396. 

There  must  be  some  mistake  in  the  preceding  account  from  Villaret,  for  Wales  was 
finally  conquereil  by  Edward  I.  in  1283,  by  tlie  defeat  of  IJewelin,  and  the  disgraceful 
manner  in  which  Edward  murdered  his  brother  David.  The  surrender  of  the  castle  of 
Beaufort  happened  nearly  one  hundred  years  afterwards,  so  that  Evan  could  not  have 
been  a  son  of  one  of  our  last  sovereigns. 

t  It  seems  probable  that  this  chevalier  was  the  Welshman  mentioned  in  the  foreggiug 
note,  and  that  the  Poursuivant  was  a  totally  different  person.  Who  Evan  really  was  it 
is  not  easy  to  discover.— E».  ......  -n 

5  Viie— a  town  in  Normandy,  on  the  nver  Vire,  diocese  of  Bayeux 
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Langley  earl  of  Cambridge,  and  his  son-in-law,  John.  Hastings,  earl 
of  Pembroke,  to  the  assistance  of  the  prince  of  Wales  in  the  duchy 
of  Aquitaine,  with  the  command  of  a  body  of  men-at-arms  and 
cross-bowmen.  He  also  named  such  as  he  thought  right  to  send 
with  them ;  and  in  the  number  were,  the  lord  Braddeston,*  sir  Bryan 
Stapleton,  sir  John  Trivet,  sir  Thomas  Banaster  and  diverg  others. 
They  embarked  as  speedily  as  they  could,  and  put  to  sea,  having 
with  them  four  hundred  men-at-arms  and  as  many  archers.  They 
steered  their  course  for  Brittany ;  and,  having  a  wind  to  their  wish, 
they  landed  at  the  port  St.  Malo.  When  John  de  Montfort,  duke 
of  Brittany,  was  informed  of  their  arrival,  he  was  much  rejoiced, 
and  immediately  sent  some  of  his  knights  to  receive  and  entertain 
them  ;  namely,  sir  John  de  Laigniguay  and  sir  John  Augustin.  The 
earls  of  Cambridge  and  Pembroke  were  well  pleased  on  seeing 
these  knights :  but  they  were  not -perfectly  assured  if  the  barons  and 
principal  towns  of  Brittany  would  permit  them  to  pass  through  the 
country,  in  their  way  to  Poitou.  The  English  lords,  therefore,  made 
this  their  request  to  the  duke  and  to  the  country.  The  duke,  being 
very  partial  to  the  English,  complied  directly  with  their  wishes,  and 
acted  BO  efficaciously  with  the  barons  and  principal  towns,  that  it 
was  agreed  they  should  pass  through  the  country  in  a  pe&ceable 
manner,  upon  paying  for  whatever  they  might  have  occasion  to  use : 
to  which  terms  the  English  joyfully  assented. 

The  earls  of  Cambridge  and  Pembroke  prepared  to  march  with 
their  army  to  join  those  free  companies  who  were  in  the  province  of 
Maine,  at  Chateau  Gontiert  and  at  Vire ;  where  they  had  destroyed 
and  pillaged  the  whole  country  ;  declaring  their  intentions  to  advance 
farther  into  the  interior  of  the  kingdom.  The  Bretons  entered  into 
treaty  with  them ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  have  liberty  to 
oass  through  that  country,  by  crossing  the  river  Loire  at  the  bridge 
of  Nantes,  engaging  not  to  do  any  mischief  on  their  march. 

At  this  time,  sir  Hugh  Calveiley  was  on  the  borders  of  Arragon, 
with  a  large  body  of  the  free  companies,  who  had  lately  quitted 
Spain.  As  soon  as  he  heard  that  the  French  were  making  war  upon 
the  prince,  he  set  off  with  all  the  men-at-arms  of  the  companies, 
passed  through  Arragon  and  Foix,  entered  Bigorre,  and  hastened 
until  he  came  to  the  prince,  whi>  at  that  time  held  his  court  in  the 
city  of  Angoul£me.  When'thc  prince  saw  him  arrive,  he  gave  him 
a  handsome  reception,  and  thanked  him  much  for  the  assistance  he 
had  brought.  He  prevailed  with  him  to  be  his  guest  until  the  com. 
panics  which  had  left  Normandy  (having  first  sold  those  fortresses 
which  they  held  thsre)  were  come ;  for  the  Bretons  allowed  them  to 
pass  through  their  country,  provided  they  behaved  themselves  well. 
As  soon  as  they  were  arrived  at  Angoul^me  and  in  that  neighbor- 
hood, the  prince  appointed  sir  Hugh  Calverley  to  be  their  captain. 
Th^y  were  in  the  whole,  including  those  who  had  come  with  them 
from  Arragon,  two  thousand  fighting  men.  The  prince  immediately 
ordered  them  to  march  to  the  estates  of  the  earl  of  Armagnac  and 
the  lord  d'Albret,  to  burn  and  destroy  them.  In  consequence  of 
this  order,  they  made  a  very  disastrous  war,  and  did  great  damages. 


CHAPTER   CCLV. 

THE  EARLS  OF  CAMBKIDOE  AND  OF  TEMBKOKK  AXBIVE  AT  iSBOVl^EltE. 
TOE  FUmCE  SEKDS  THEM  TO  OVEKRUN  THE  COUNTY  OF  PEBIOORD. 
SOME  EN&LISn  ARE  DEFEATED  NEAR  TO  LUSISNAN. 

The  earls  of  Cambridge  and  Pembroke  remained  at  St.  Malo  with 
their  troops,  as  has  before  been  said,  until  all  the  free  companies  of 
their  party  had  come  through  the  country  with  the  assent  of  the  duke 
of  Brittany.  When  they  had  sufficiendy  recruited  themselves,  and 
had  permission  to  march,  they  set  out  from  St.  Malo,  and  by  easy 
days'  journeys  arrived  at  Nantes,  where  the  duke  received  these 
lords  most  honorably,  and  kept  them  with  him  for  three  days,  which 
were  spent  in  magnificent  feasts.  On  the  f^ourth  day  they  crossed 
{he  great  river  Loire  over  the  bridge  at  Nantes,  and  then  continued 
their  march  until  they  came  to  AngoulfimCj  where  they  found  the 
prince  and  princess.  The  prince  was  much  rejoiced  at  the  arrival 
of  his  brother  the  earl  of  Cambridge  and  the  earl  of  Pembroke.  He 
inquired  after  the  healths  of  the  king  his  father,  the  queen,  and  his 
other  brothers :  to  which  questions  he  received  satisfactory  answers. 
After  they  had  remained  with  him  three  days,  and  had  refreshed 
themselves,  the  prince  ordered  them  to  set  out  from  AngoulSme,  to 
make  an  excursion  into  the  county  of  Perigord. 

The  two  lords  and  knights  who  had  come  with  them  from  Eng. 
land  instantly  made  preparations  to  provide  themselves  with  every, 
thing  that  might  be  necessary.  Having  taken  leave  of  the  prince, 
they  marched  off  in  grand  array.  They  were,  in  the  whole,  full 
three  thousand  combatants :  among  these  were  several  knights  and 
pquires  from  Poitou,  Saintonge,  Limousin,  Queroy  and  Rouergue, 
whom  the  prince  ordered  to  accompany  them.  These  lords  and 
men-at-arms  entered  hostilely  the  county  of  Perigord,  which  they 
overran,  and  did  much  mischief  to  it.  When  they  had  burnt  and 
destroyed  the  greater  part,  they  laid  siege  to  a  fortress  called  Bor. 
dcilleSjt   of  which  two  squires  of  Gascony  were  governors :  they 


*  In  Froissnrt,  it  is  "lesire  deTarbestonne,"  which  I  thina  must  be  Braddeston.    See 
lugdale's  Baronage. 

t  Chateau  Gtjntier— a  town  in  Anjou,  diocese  of  Angen. 
t  Rordeillw— a  town  InPerieord,  diocese  of  Perigueux. 


were  brothers,  named  Ernaldon  and  Bernardel  de  Batefol.  There 
were  in  this  garrison  of  Bordeilles  with  the  two  captains,  a  number 
of  men-at-arms,  whom  the  earl  of  Perigord  had  sent  thithe?.  It 
was  also  amply  provided  with  artillery,  wine,  provision  and  every 
thing  else  that  might  be  necessary  to  hold  out  for  a  considerable 
time;  and  those  in  garrison  were  well  inclined  to  defend  it:  so  that 
during  the  siege  of  Bordeilles  many  gallant  deeds  of  arms,  many  a 
skirmish  and  many  an  assault,  were  daily  performed.  The  two 
before-mentioned  squires  were  bold,  proud  and  enterprising :  they 
little  loved  the  English,  and  in  consequence  advanced  frequently 
to  their  barriers  to  skirmish  with  them.  Sometimes  one  side  con. 
nuered,  sometimes  the  other,  as  it  happens  in  such  adventures  and 
deeds  of  arms. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  full  one  thousand  combatants, 
French,  Burgundians,  Bretons,  Picards,  Normans  and  Angevins,  in 
Poitou,  and  on  the  borders  of  Anjou  and  Touraine,  who  were  over- 
running the  lands  of  the  priiice  of  Wales,  and  daily  committing  great 
devastations.  The  leaders  of  these  men-at-arms  were,  sir  Johrt  de 
Bueil,  sir  William  de  Bourdes,  sir  Louis  de  St.  Julian  and  Camet  le 
Breton. 

In  order  to  oppose  this  force,  some  knights  and  squires  of  the 
prince,  in  particular  sir  Simon  Hurley  and  the  earl  of  Angus,  were 
quartered  on  the  borders  of  Poitou  and  Saintonge  :  but  they  were 
scarcelv  a  fourth  part  of  the  strength  of  the  French.  Whenever  the 
French  made  any  excursions,  they  amounted  always  to  a  thousand 
fighting  men  :  whereas  the  English  were  never  more,  at  the  utmost, 
than  two  or  three  hundred ;  for  the  prince  had  sent  off  three  very 
large  detachments — one  to  Montauban,  of  five  hundred  men-at-arms, 
under  sir  John  Chandos,  to  ravage  the  !  mds  of  the  earl  d'Armagnac 
■and  the  lord  d'Albret — another  of  considerable  numbers,  under  sir 
Hugh  Calverley — and  the  largest  division  under  'he  command  of  his 
brother,  the  earl  of  Cambridge,  before  Bordeilles.  Notwithstanding 
this,  those  who  were  in  Poitou  did  not  fail  to  acquit  themselves  gal- 
lantly, and  to  do  their  duty  in  making  excursions  on  the  lands  of 
France,  and  in  guarding  their  own.  The  English,  with  their  parti. 
sans,  have  always  acted  in  this  manner,  and  have  never  refused  noi 
dreaded  the  combat  because  they  were  not  in  greater  numbers. 

It  happened  then  one  day,  that  the  French  had  gained  exact  infer. 
mation  how  the  English  had  taken  the  field  and  were  out  on  an  ex. 
cursion,  which  gave  them  such  spirits  that  they  collected  all  their 
forces,  and  placed  themselves  in  ambuscade,  to  fall  upon  the  English 
as  they  returned  from  the  inroad  which  they  had  made  between 
Mirebeau*  and  Lusignan.t  It  was  on  a  broken  causeway  that  the 
French,  to  the  amount  of  five  hundred  men,  commanded  by  the 
before.menfioned  captains, sir  Johnde  Bueil,sirWilhamdesBourdes, 
sir  Louis  de  St.  Juhen,  and  Carnet  le  Breton,  advanced  to  attack 
them.  A  sharp  engagement  ensued,  when  many  were  unhorsed  ; 
for  the  English  defended  themselves  bravely,  and  fought  gallantly 
as  long  as  it  lasted.  Many  valorous  actions  were  performed.  Sir 
Simon  Burley  and  the  earl  of  Angus  proved  themselves  good  knights : 
but  in  the  end  they  had  the  disadvantage,  for  they  were  only  a  hand- 
ful of  men  when  compared  with  the  French.  They  were  therefore 
defeated,  and  compelled  to  fly.  The  earl  saved  himself  as  well  as  he 
could,  and  gained  the  castle  of  Lusignan  ;  but  sir  Simon  Burley  was 
so  closely  pursued,  and  surrounded  on  the  broken  causeway  near 
Lusignan,  that  he  was  made  prisoner  by  the  French :  most  of  his 
people  being  killed  or  itaken,  for  very  few  escaped. 

The  French  returned  to  their  garrisons  rejoiced  at  the  issue  of  this 
adventure,  as  was  also  the  king  of  France  when  he  heard  it.  Not 
so  the  prince  of  Wales,  who  was  much  vexed,  and  bitterly  lamented 
the  capture  of  his  good  knight  sir  Simon  Burley,  whom  he  loved 
well,  as  indeed  he  had  reason ;  for,  to  say  the  truth,  he  was  a  most 
expert  man-at-arms  for  his  time,  very  courageous,  and  had  always 
carried  himself  valiantly  for  his  lord  the  king  of  England  and  hi» 
country.  His  companions  who  had  been  sltiin  or  made  prisoners  on 
the  causeway  had  behaved  equally  well ;  for  whose  loss  the  prince 
was  in  great  sorrow,  and  much  enraged.  It  is  a  common  saying, 
that  one  man  is  worth  a  hundred,  and  that  a  hundred  is  not  worth 
one  man  ;  for,  in  truth,  it  happens,  sometimes,  that  by  the  good  con. 
duct  and  courage  of  one  man,  a  whole  country  is  preserved,  while 
another  person  may  totally  ruin  and  destroy  it.  Thus  things  fro- 
quently  fall  out 


CHAPTER    CCLVI. 

SIR  JOHN  CHANDOS  TAKES  TEHRIERES.      THE  EARL  OF  PERIGORD  AND  MAHV 
OTHER  KNIOHTS  LAY  SIEOE  TO  REALVILLEI  IN   QDEROT. 

After  this  defeat,  which  happened,  as  has  been  related,  between 
Mirebeau  and  Lusignan,  the  English  and  Poitevins,  when  thiey  made 
any  excursions,  acted  with  greater  prudence  and  kept  mors  together. 
We  will  now  speak  of  sir  John  Chandos,  sir  Guisciiru  d'Angle,§and 


*  "Mirebeau"— a  town  in  Poitou. 

T  "Lusignan"— a  town  in  Poitou,  seven  leagues  ftom  Poitiers. 

t  "  Rialville"— a  town  of  Quercy,  on  the  river  Aveyron,  about  two  leagues  fton- 
Montauban. 

§  Sir  Guiscard  d' Angle  was  created  a  peer,  by  the  title  of  earl  of  Huntingdon,  IfflRic 
U.  He  was  also  a  knight  of  the  Garter,  which  dignity  he  received  for  having  been  in- 
■truinental  to  the  mawiage  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster  with  a  daughter  of  doD  Pedro  ot 
Cnftilk). 
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business  through  the  kingdom  by  his  liaraugues.  In  addition  ,,■? 
this,  the  king  of  France,  moved  by  devotion  and  humility,  ordered 
frequent  processions  of  the  whole  clergy :  when  he  himself,  as  well 
as  the  queen,  attended  without  stockings,  and  bare-footed.  In  this 
manner,  they  went  praying  and  supplicating  God  to  listen  to  them, 
and  to  the  necessities  of  tbe  kingdom  of  France,  which  had  boen 
for  so  long  a  time  under  tribulation.  The  king  ordered  all  the  sub 
jects  of  his  realm  to  do  the  same,  by  the  advice  of  the  prelates  and 
churchmen. 

The  king  of  England  acted  in  a  similar  manner  in  his  kingdom. 
There  was  at  that  time  a  bishop  of  London*  who  made  several  long 
and  fine  sermons  :  he  demonstrated  and  preached  in  these  sermons, 
that  the  king  of  France  had  most  unjustly  renewed  the  war,  and 
that  it  was  against  right  and  reason,  as  he  plainly  showed  in  different 
points  and  articles.  In  truth,  it  was  but  proper,  that  both  kingSj 
since  they  were  determined  on  war,  should  explain  and  make  clear 
to  their  subjects  the  cause  of  the  quarrel,  that  they  might  understand 
it,  and  have  the  better  will  to  assist  their  kings ;  to  which  purpose 
they  were  all  equally  elert  in  the  two  kingdoms. 

The  king  of  England  had  sent  to  Brabant  and  Hainault,  to  learn 
if  he  could  have  any  assistance  from  either  of  them  ;  and  had  fre- 
quently, on  account  of  his  near  connection,  requested  duke  Albert, 
who  at  that  time  governed  the  country  for  his  brother,  to  allow  him 
to  pass  through  his  territories,  or  to  remain  there,  if  there  should  be 
occasion,  and  to  enter  through  his  country  the  kingdom  of  France,  to 
carry  the  war  into  the  heart  of  it. 

Duke  Albert  would  willingly  have  complied  with  the  requests  of 
the  king  of  England,  his  uncle,  and  of  queen  Philippa  his  aunt, 
through  the  mediation  and  advice  of  lord  Edward  de  Gueldres,  who 
was  of  the  king's  party,  and  also  by  means  of  the  duke  of  Jutiera 
his  cousin-german,  but  he  had  been  already  gained,  as  you  will  hear. 
These  two  were  in  those  times  strictly  connected,  by  faith  and 
homage,  to  the  king  of  England,  who  had  desired  each  of  them  to 
engage  for  him  as  many  as  a  thousand  lances,  for  which  they  should 
be  well  satisfied.  On  this  account,  these  two  lords  would  havo 
been  very  glad  to  have  had  duke  Albert  in  alliance  with  the  king  of 
England.  The  duke  was  much  tempted  to  join  them  by  the  magni. 
ficent  presents  which  the  king  offejed  to  make  him ;  which  promises 
were  frequently  repeated  by  these  two  lords,  as  well  as  by  other 
knights  whom  he  sent  over  to  him,  and  principally  by  the  lord  dc 
Cominest,  who  chiefly  on  this  account  had  returned  to  Hainault, 
after  having  resided  some  time  with  the  king.  But  the  king  ol 
France  and  his  council  had  gained  over  the  lord  .lohn  de  Vercliin, 
seneschal  of  Hainault,  who  governed  the  whole  country.  He  was 
a  wise  man,  a  valiant  knight,  and  a  good  Frenchman  This  high 
steward  had  so  much  weight,  and  was  so  beloved  by  the  duke  and 
duchess,  that  he  overset  all  the  expectations  of  the  English,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  earl  of  Blois,  sir  John  de  Blois  his  brother,  I  lie 
lords  de  Ligny  and  de  Barbanyon,  and  exerted  himself  so  that  tlukc 
Albert  and  the  whole  country  remained  neuter,  and  would  not  take 
either  sids,  which  was  the  answer  made  by  the  lady  Jane  duclu^ss 
of  Brabant. 

King  Charles  of  France,  who  was  wise  and  artful,  had  taken  the 
previous  measures,  and  settled  all  this  business  three  years!  befori'. 
He  well  kne-^ir  that  he  had  good  friends  in  Hainault  and  Brabani, 
especially  among  the  greater  part  of  the  counsellors  of  the  princi|j:il 
noblemen.  In  order  to  put  a  better  color  on  his  war,  he  had  cojiics 
made  by  learned  men  of  different  papers  relative  to  the  peace,  which 
were  signed  at  Calais,  in  which  he  stated  all  the  facts  in  his  favor, 
and  those  articles  the  king  of  England  and  his  children  had  sworn  u< 
maintain,  and  to  which  they  had  submitted  by  sealed  deeds,  with 
the  orders  which  they  ought  in  consequence  to  have  given  to  thcit 
subjects :  in  short,  all  the  points  and  articles  which  were  favorable 
to  him,  and  condemned  the  actions  of  the  English.  These  papers 
were  made  public  in  the  town  halls,  and  in  the  presence  of  different 
noblemen  and  their  counsellors,  that  they  might  be  fully  informed  (m 
the  subject. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  king  of  England  acted  in  like  manner ; 
for  he  sent  memorials  and  remonstrances  through  Germany,  oi 
wherever  he  expected  to  gain  assistance.  The  duke  of  Gueldres 
(who  was  nephew  to  the  king  of  England,  being  the  son  of  his 
sister,  and  thus  cousin-german  to  the  children  of  the  king,)  and  the 
duke  of  Juliers,  were  at  that  time  true  and  loyal  Englishmen  :  they 
had  been  very  much  affronted  by  the  manner  of  the  king  o.""  France 
sending  his  challenge  by  a  servant,  and  rebuked  the  king  for  it, 
highly  blaming  both  him  and  his  council  for  this  unbecoming  form 
of  sending  it.     They  said,  that  war  between  such  great  and  renowned 


others  who  were  in  Montauban,  seven  leagues  distant  from  Toulouse, 
hnd  who  made  frequent  sallies  from  that  place  very  much  to  their 
honor.  However,  while  they  were  there,  they  thought  they  could 
employ  their  time  more  profitably  than  in  guarding  the  frontiers,  and 
in  consequence  determined  to  lay  siege  to  Terriferes  in  the  Toulousin. 
They  made  therefore  every  necessary  preparation,  and,  marching 
from  Montauban  in  grand  array,  came  to  Terriferes.  The  whole 
army  being  arrived,  it  was  surrounded  closely ;  for  they  depended 
on  gaining  it  by  means  of  mines,  as  it  could  not  easily  be  taken  by 
assault.  Their  miners  were  set  to  work,  who  labored  so  well  that  at 
the  end  of  fifteen  days  they  took  the  town ;  all  who  were  in  it  were 
killed,  and  the  place  pillaged  and  destroyed.  In  this  excursion,  they 
had  intended  to  take  another  town,  three  leagues  from  Toulouse, 
called  Laval,  and  had  placed  an  .ambuscade  in  a  wood  near  that 
place.  They  adyanced  with  about  forty  men,  armed,  but  dressed  in 
peasant's  clothes.  They  were,  however,  disappointed  by  a  country 
boy,  who,  following  their  footsteps,  discovered  their  intentions ;  by 
which  means  they  failed,  and  returned  to  Montauban. 

The  earl  of  Perigord,  the  earl  de  Comminges,  the  earl  de  I'Isle, 
the  viscount  de  Carmaing,  the  viscount  de  Brunikel,  the  viscount  de 
Talar,  the  viscount  de  Murendon,  the  viscount  de  Laustre,  sir  Ber. 
trand  de  Tharide,  the  lord  de  la  Barde,  the  lord  de  Pincornet,  sir 
Perducas  d'Albret,  the  little  Mechin,  the  bourg  de  Breteuil,  Aime. 
mon  d'Ortige,  Jacquet  de  Bray,  Perrot  de  Savoye,  and  Amaudon  de 
Pans,  took  the  field  about  this  period.  There  were  among  these  free 
companies  full  ten  thousand  fighting  men.  By  orders  from  the  duke 
of  AnjOu,  who  at  that  time  resided  in  Toulouse,  they  entered  Quercy 
in  great  force,  where  they  brought  on  much  tribulation  by  burning 
and  destroying  the  whole  country.  They  advanced  to  Rfealville, 
wherein  they  besieged  the  high  steward  of  Quercy,  who  had  before 
irovided  it  with  everything  necessary  for  the  defence  of  a  town,  and 
vith  good  English  soldiers,  who  had  resolved  never  to  surrender 
>ut  with  their  lives :  notwithstanding  the  inhabitants  were  well  In- 
lined  to  the  French. 

During  the  time  these  knights  and  barons  of  France  were  besieg- 
"ng  this  town,  they  sent  to  Toulouse  for  four  great  engines,  which 
were  immediately  brought  thither.  They  were  pointed  against  the 
wails  of  Rfealville,  into  which  they  flung  night  and  day  large  stones 
and  pieces  of  timber  that  did  much  mischief  and  weakened  it.  They 
had  also  miners  vrith  them,  whom  they  set  to  work,  and  who  boasted 
that  in  a  short  time  they  would  take  the  town.  The  English,  how- 
ever, behaved  like  good  and  brave  men,  supported  each  other,  and 
in  appearance  held  these  miners  very  cheap. 


CHAPTER   CCLVII. 

rilE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  TOULOUSE  TURNS  THE  CITT  OF  OAHORS  AND  SETEEAL 
OTHER  TOWNS  TO  THE  PARTY  OF  THE  KING  OF  FRANCE.  THE  DUKES  OF 
GinSLURES  AND  OF  JULIEKS  SEND  DEFIANCES  TO  THE  KINO  OF  FRANCE. 

WniL?  the  French  men-at-arms  were  thus  quartering  themselves 
in  Quercy,  and  upon  the  borders  of  Limousin  and  Auvergne,  the  duke 
of  Berry  was  in  another  part  of  this  last  province,  where  he  had  a 
large  body  of  men-at-arms,  under  sir  John  d'Armagnac,  his  brother- 
in-law,  the  lord  John  de  Villemur,  Roger  de  Beaufort,  the  lord  de 
Beaujeu,  the  lords  de  Villars,  de  Sergnac,  de  Calencon,  sir  Griffon  de 
Montagu,  sir  Hugh  Dauphin,  and  a  great  many  other  good  knights. 
They  made  inroads  on  the  confines  of  Rouergue,  Quercy,  and  Li- 
mousin, and  carried  ruin  and  devastation  wherever  they  went,  for 
nothing  was  able  to  stand  before  them.  By  the  advice  of  the  duke 
of  Berry,  the  duke  of  Anjou  sent  the  archbishop  of  Toulouse  from 
that  city,  during  the  time  these  armies  were  overrunning  the  country, 
to  the  city  of  Cahors,  of  which  place  his  brother  was  bishop.  This 
archbishop  was  a  very  learned  clerk,  as  well  as  a  valiant  man.  He 
preached  up  this  quarrel  of  the  king  of  France  so  earnestiy,  and  so 
well,  that  the  city  of  Cahors  turned  to  the  French  side  :  and  the 
inhabitants  swore  that  from  this  time  forth  they  would  be  loyal  and 
faithful  subjects  to  the  king  of  France.  After  this,  the  archbishop 
continued  his  journey  thrbugh  the  country,  jireachmg  everywhere, 
with  such  good  success,  the  rights  of  the  king  of  France,  that  all  the 
people  of  those  parts  embraced  his  opinions ;  and  upward  of  sixty 
towns,  castles,  and  fortresses  were  turned  to  the  king  of  France,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  army  of  the  duke  of  Berry  ;  that  is  to  say,  oi  sir 
John  d'Armagnac  and  the  others  who  were  overrunning  the  countiy. 
He  caused  also  Sigeac,  Gaignac,  Capedonac,  and  several  other  pnn- 
cipal  towns  and  strong  castles  to  change  sides  ;  for  he  remonstrated 
and  preached,  that  the  king  of  France  had  a  good  and  clear  right  in 
this  quarrel,  with  such  effect,  that  all  who  heard  him  were  con- 
vinced :  besides,  naturally  in  their  hearts  they  were  more  trench 
than  English,  which  greatly  helped  this  business. 

In  like  manner,  as  the  archbishop  went  preaching  and  remonstra. 

ting  on  the  justice  of  the  quarrel  of  the  king  of  France  along  the 

confines  of  Languedoc,  there   were  in  Picardy  many  prelates  and 

lawyers  who  were  as  active  in  doing  the  same  duty,  by  preaching 

and  converting  the  people  of  the   cities,  large  towns,  and  villages. 

Sir  William  des  Dormans,  in  particular,  distinguished  himselt   by 

preaching  this  quarrel  of  the  king  of  France  from  city  to  city  and 

from  town  to  town,  so  wisely  and  ably  that  all  P«°Pl«  '^f^^"^^,,  ° 
L -•        _      ,-'<■-' ^rn--- vraM  >■».  <^r>larftd  the  whole 


*  Dr.  Simon  Tibald.  alias  Sudbury.— Barne8. 

f 'Lord  de  Comines."  My  MSS.  have  Gommegines.  This  parage  seems  verj 
much  confused.  Lord  Bernerssays,  in  his  translation,  that  the  lord  de  Comines  was  at 
the  French  court,  and  came  away  to  prevent  duke  Albert  joining  the  king  of  England.— 
IThis-passage  has  lioon,  as  D.  Sauvage  expresses  it.  "  hutribl>  corrupted."  He  had 
considerable  difficulty  in  settling  it,  and  quotes  the  parallel  passage  from  two  other 
copies  besides  his  own  text,  all  varying  from  each  other.  It  is  nut  at  all  clear  from  lliese 
that  Comines  or  Gommegines  was  not  on  the  French  party  as  lord  Bernere  rcpresento 
him  to  be  and  this  appears  more  probable  from  a  former  passage,  wliere  he  isrepre- 
lented  as  attached  to  the  French  party ;  and,  again,  at  page  411,  Mr.  Johnes  in  thai 
place  uses  a  third  orthography,  and  spells  the  name  Commmges,  but  all  three  appeal 
to  be  the  same  name.]— Ed.  u   .    .     ..  .1.    i,  .       „ 

}  Three  years.    Denys  Sauvage  suspects  it  ought  to  be  three  months,  but  gi-«  nc 

reason  lor  iL 
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lords  as  the  kings  of  France  and  of  England  should  have  been 
declared  by  proper  messengera,  such  as  dignified  prelates,  bishops  or 
abbots.  They  added,  that  the  French  had  not  followed  this  usual 
mode,  through  pride  and  presumption.  These  lords  sent  their  chal- 
lenge to  the  king  of  France  in  a  handsome  manner,  as  did  several 
other  knights  pf  Germany.  It  was  their  intention  immediately  to 
have  entered  France,  and  to  have  done  such  deeds  there  as  twenty 
veats  should  not  efface  :  but  their  schemes  were  broken  by  means 
iiej  did  not  expect,  as  you  will  hereafter  find  recorded  in  this 
history. 


CHAPTER    CCLVIII. 

rHE  DtIKE  OF  BimSUHDY,  BEOTHES  TO  EmO  CHARLES  V.  HAKRISS  THE 
DAtrOHTER  OF  TEE  EARL  OF  FLANDERS.  THE  EINO  OF  ENGLAND 
ENTERS  INTO  NEGOTIATIONS  WITH  THE  KINO  OF  NAVARRE. 

It  has  been  before  related  how  much  the  king  of  England  solicited 
and  intrigued,  during  upward  of  five  years,  the  marriage  of  his  son, 
Edmund  earl  of  Cambridge,  with  the  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Flan, 
ders.  As  the  detailed  account  of  the  different  negotiations  would 
be  too  long^  I  shall  briefly  pass  them  over:  but  you  must  know  that 
the  king  of  England  could  not  by  any  means  whatever  obtain  from 
pope  Urban  V.  a  dispensation.  As  this  was  absolutely  necessary, 
the  marriage  remained  in  suspense.  The  earl  of  Flanders  being 
solicited,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  king  of  France,  for  his  brother 
the  duke  of  Burgundy ;  and  seeing  that  the  marriage  not  being 
likely  to  take  place  with  England,  his  daughter  ought  to  n^arry,  as 
he  had  not  any  other  children ;  having  also  learnt  that  the  countess 
of  Artois,  his  mother,  was  favorable  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy's  suit, 
for  it  was  a  grand  and  well  assorted  alliance  ;  for  these  reasons  he 
sent  noble  embassadors  to  England,  to  treat  with  the  king  for  an  ac. 
quittal  of  his  engagements  between  them. 

These  embassadors  managed  the  business  so  ably  that  the  king  of 
England,  who  always  wished  to  act  honorably,  assented  to  the  earl 
of  Flanders'  request.  They  returned,  therefore,  to  Bruges,  and  re- 
lated to  the  earl  their  lord  what  they  had  done.  The  earl  was  much 
pleased  at  their  success.  It  was  hot  long  before  the  marriage  of  the 
duke  of  Burgundy  with  the  heiress  of  Flanders  was  determined  on. 
There  were  great  treaties,  agreements  and  alliances  made  between 
both  parties ;  and  it  was  then  told  me,  that  the  earl  of  Flanders,  in 
consideration  of  this  marriage,  received  upward  of  fifty  thousand 
crowns  ;*  that  the  towns  of  Douay  and  Lille  were  given  up  to  him, 
on  account  of  the  money  which  the  king  of  France  was  to  give  his 
brother  on  this  marriage.  The  earl  of  Flanders  took  possession  of 
these  towns,  put  his  own  subjects  into  them,  and  they  were  esteemed 
as  part  of  Flanders,  on  account  of  the  sums  they  were  pledged  for. 
But  I  know  nothing  fiirthur. 

Soon  after  these  arrangements  were  concluded,  they  proceeded  to 
the  marriage,  which  was  celebrated  in  the  city  of  Ghent.  There 
were  great  feasts  at  the  solemnity  of  the  wedding,  and  afterwards, 
which  were  attended  by  crowds  of  lords,  barons  and  knights.  The 
gallant  lord  of  Coucy  was  there,  whose  presence  was  so  acceptable 
at  a  feast,  of  which  none  knew  better  how  to  do  the  honors  ;  it  was 
for  this  reason  the  king  of  France  had  sent  him  thither.  After  they 
had  been  magnificently  entertained,  as  well  with  tournaments  as 
otherwise,  they  separated,  and  returned  to  their  homes. 

The  king  of  England,  who  saw  that  from  this  marriage  the  earl  of 
Flanders  must  become  the  ally  of  the  king  of  France,  was  ignorant 
whether  the  earl  would  take  part  against  him  with  the  duke  of  Bur. 
gundy  his  son,  who  of  course  would  be  his  heir  to  the  county  of 
Flanders,  and  what  treaties  had  been  entered  into  by  the  earl  with 
the  king  of  France.  The  king,  therefore,  was  much  harder  upon  the 
Flemings  than  before,  and  harassed  them  by  sea  and  land,  and  when- 
ever he  found  them  in  his  own  country  with  their  merchandise.  The 
king  of  France  was  not  displeased  at  this,  and  would  willingly  have 
seen  a  war  declared  between  the  Flemings  and  the  English  :  but  the 
prudent  men  of  Flanders  and  the  citizens  of  the  principal  towns  were 
averse  to  it,  for  the  commonalties  of  Flanders  maintained  the  quarrel 
between  the  two  kings  to  be  more  just  on  the  part  of  England  than 
of  France. 

King  Edward  was  gaining  friends  on  all  sides,  and  much  need  had 
he  of  them,  from  the  appearance  of  the  great  wars  and  rebellions  that 
were  breaking  out  in  his  dominions  beyond  sea.  He  was  given  to 
anderstand,  that  his  cousin  king  Charles  of  Navarre,  who  at  that  time 
resided  in  lower  Normandy,  would  join  his  party ;  for  he  hated  the 
sing  of  France,  on  account  of  some  estates  which  the  king  of  Na. 
varre  claimed  as  his  inheritance,  and  which  the  king  of  France  denied 
his  right  to.  Counsellors  on  each  side  had  frequently  met,  but  they 
could  never  come  to  any  agreement.  The  affair  had  remained  in 
this  situation,  and  each  was  on  his  guard.  The  king  of  Navarre  had 
amply  provided  his  towns  and  castles  in  Coutantin,  in  the  county  of 
Kvreux,  as  well  as  his  principal  towns  in  Normandy,  with  all  sorts 
of  stores  :  he  had  filled  Cherbourg,  where  he  resided,  with  men-at. 
arms. 

At  this  time,  sir  Eustace  d'Ambreticourt  was  with  the  king  of  Na. 


*  One  of  the  fragments  or  abridgments  made  use  of  by  D.  Sauvage  in  his  ed.  and 
Db^iCad  bjr  him  as  "  La  Oumx,"  has  100,000  crowns.— Ed. 


varre :  he  was  governor  of  a  town  called  Carentan,*  beyond  the  orda 
of  St.  Clement  in  Coutantin,  which  "he  held  under  the  king  of  Na. 
varre,  being  part  of  his  inheritance :  sir  Eustace  was  also  one  of  his 
privy  counsellors  :  so  that  the  king  of  England  sent  to  him  ^for  he 
was  his  liege  man  and  knight,)  to  sound  the  intentions  of  the  king  oj 
Navarre.  He  found  him  well  inclined,  and  treated  so  successfully 
that  the  king  of  Navarre,  with  a  small  retinue,  embarked  on  board  a 
ship  called  the  Lynne,  and  visited  the  king  of  England,  who  was 
right  glad  to  see  him.  He  entertained  him  handsomely ;  and  they 
had  many  conferences  together,  in  which  they  understood  each  other 
so  well  that,  on  the  return  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  he  was  to  declare 
war  against  the  king  of  France,  and  to  admit  English  garrisons  into 
all  his  castles. 

After  these  engagements  and  treaties  nad  been  concluded,  the 
king  of  Navarre  returned  to  Cherbourg  in  Normandy.  He  was  ea. 
COrted  thither  by  some  of  the  knights  of  the  household  of  the  king 
and  queen  of  England,  who  were  unfortunate  as  they  came  back  ; 
for  they  met  some  pirates  of  Normandy  that  attacked  their  vessels, 
and,  being  the  strongest,  overpowered  tiiem,  and  killed  every  person : 
they  gave  no  quarters  to  any  one.  The  king  of  England  wasiiuch 
enraged  when  he  heard  this  but  he  could  not  possibly  then  remedy  it 

Soon  after  the  return  of  the  king  of  Navarre  to  Cherbourg,  sir 
Eustace  d'Ambreticourt  (who  had  been  sent  for  by  the  prince  of 
Wales,  and  whose  heralds  had  summoned  his  attendance)  took  his 
leave,  in  order  to  obey  the  prince.  The  king  parted  with  him  with 
much  regret,  but  sir  Eustace  explained  his  reasons  so  fully  that  he 
allowed  him  to  depart.  He  embarked  with  his  attendants,  and  sailed 
for  St.  Malo,  where  he  landed,  and  then  rode  to  Nantes,  in  order  to 
to  pass  the  riyer  Loire,  with  the  permission  of  the  duke  of  Brittany 
and  the  inhabitants,  who  as  yet  had  not  taken  any  part  in  this  war. 
He  continued  his  journey  until  he  airived  in  Poitou,  at  the  town  of 
AngoulSme,  where  the  prince  received  him  with  great  pleasure,  and 
shortly  afterwards  sent  him  to  sir  John  Chandos  and  the  captal  do, 
Buch,  who  were  in  Montauban,  guarding  the  frontiers  against  the 
French.  Sir  Eustace,  on  his  arrival,  was  most  joyfully  greeted  by 
his  farmer  companiona.t 


CHAPTER    CCLIX 

THE  CONSTABLES  OF  FRANCE  AND  OF  HAIHAtTLT  DNDERTAKE  A  GRAND 
EXPEDITION  TO  ATTACK  ARDRES.  THE  FORTRESS  OF  REALVILLE  IS 
TAKEN,  AND  ALL   THE    ENGLISH  WHO   WERE  IN  IT   PUT  TO  THE  SWORD. 

The  knights  of  Picardy,  about  this  period,  were  preparing  a  grand 
expedition  of  men.at-arms,  with  the  intention  of  paying  a  visit  to 
those  of  Ardrea.t  Sir  John  Mdreau  de  Fiennes,  constable  of  France, 
and  sir  John  Werthin,  constable^  of  Hainault,  were  appointed,  by 
order  of  the  king  of  France,  the  leaders  of  it.  Their  rendezvous  was 
in  the  good  town  of  St.  Omer.  They  amounted,  in  the  whole,  to  a 
thousand  lances,  knights  and  squires.  These  men-at-arms  advanced, 
to  show  their  array,  before  the  fort  of  Ardrea,  which  was  well  gai'- 
risoned  with  English.  They  encamped  there,  and  gave  out  that  they 
intended  to  lay  siege  to  it.  The  English  in  Ardres  were  not  alarmed, 
but  made  every  necessary  preparation  to  defend  themselves,  if  they 
should  be  attacked.  One  day  these  lords  of  France  and  of  Hainaull 
drew  out  their  army  to  the  field  in  gay  spirit,  and  in  noble  array.  It 
was  a  fine  sight  to  behold  the  banners  of  tliese  lords  fiying  before 
them,  and  the_  gallant  muster  they  made.  They  began  an  attack,  but 
with  little  advantage  :  for  many  were  killed  and  wounded ;  and 
nothing  gained.  According  to  the  information  which  I  then  received, 
I  believe  it  was  on  the  fifth  day  they  left  Ardres,  without  any  other 
action,  and  eaph  man  returned  to  his  own  home.  Thiis  was  this 
expedition  put  an  end  to. 

We  will  now  return  to  what  was  going  forward  in  a  distant  part 
of  the  country,  and  relate  the  siege  of  Rgalville  in  Quercy  by  tha 
French.  There  were  upward  of  twelve  thousand  combatants,  all 
good  men-aUarms ;  and  at  two, days'  march  were  the  duke  of  Berry, 
sir  John  d'Armagnac,  sir  John  de  Villeraur,  the  lord  de  Beaujeu,  and 
others  from  Auvergne  and  Burgundy,  in  all  about  three  thousand 
fighting  men,  who  were  ready  to  advance  should  there  be  occasion. 
Sir  John  Chandos,  the  captal  de  Buch,  sir  Guiscard  d'Angle",  and  the 
others  who  were  guarding  the  frontiers  of  Montautan,  knew  well 
what  was  passing  at  R^alville,  and  what  the  strength  of  their  own 
forces  in  that  part  of  the  country  consisted  of.  They  found  they  were 
not  strong  enough  to  fight,  nor  to  raise  the  siege :  for  the  earls  of 
Cambridge  and  Pembroke,  who  were  besieging  Bourdeilles,  would 
not  give  up  that  siege. 

The  French  had  set  their  miners  to  work  at  R^alville,  and  by  their 


*  Carentan— a  town  of  Normandy,  three  leagues  from  the  sea-coast,  diocese  of 
Coutances. 

t  Kom  the  Pffidora  it  would  appear.  Uiat  Charles  of  Navnna  sent  two  embassadon 
to  England ;  for  there  is  a  passport  for  Peter  Terturon.  his  secrelary,  and  one  aJso  for 
William  Dordune,  dated  the  6th  June,  1370.  The  king's  passport  J  dated  the  12th  Au- 
gust, W70,when.  1  suppose,  he  came  to  England,  where  he  must  have  remained  some 
time,  for  the  passport  for  his  return  is  dated  the  28th  November,  1370.  The  convention 
between  the  two  kings  is  in  the  FiEdera,  to  which  I  refer  for  further  particulars.  The 
king  of  Navarre,  when  returned  to  Cherbourg,  sent  other  embassador!  to  England,  »i 
their  passport  in  the  Fffidera  is  dated  the  1st  December.  1370. 

t  Ardres— a  strong  town  in  Picardy,  four  leagues  Ijom  Calais.  Near  this  place  wai 
held  the  famous  interview  between  Henry  VIII.  and  Francis  I. 

t  Sir  John  Werthin,  or  Verchin,  constable.    He  was  before  seneschal. 
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machines,  whlcli  cast  stones,  &c.  into  it  day  and  night,  had  harassed 
the  garrison  so  much,  they  could  not  sufficiently  watch  these  miners, 
who  succeeded  in  their  operationa,  and  flung  down  a  great  part  of 
the  walls ;  by  which  means  the  town  was  taken,  and  all  the  English 
in  it  were  put  to  death  without  mercy,  which  was  a  pity,  for  there 
were  among  them  several  good  squires.  The  inhabitants  were  par. 
doned  on  their  promising  from  that  time  forth  to  be  loyal  Frenchmen. 
The  French  commanders  appointed  captains  and  men-at-arms  to 
guard  it,  as  well  as  others  to  give  advice  in  the  article  of  repairs,  or 
in  whatever  other  business  occasion  might  require. 

After  the  conquest  of  R^alville,  the  army  dispersed  itself  over  the 
countries  of  Quercy  and  Rouergue,  to  get  refreshments  and  recruit 
themselves.  The  companies  went  to  the  city  of  Cahors  and  its 
neighborhood.  Their  leaders  were,  Aimemon  d'Ortige,  Pen-ot  de 
Savoye,  le  petit  Mechin,  Jacques  de  Bray  and  Arnaudon  de  Pans, 
who  despoiled  the  whole  country.  The  earl  of  Perigord,  the  earl  de 
I'Isle,  the  earl  de  Comminges,*  the  viscount  de  Carmaing  and  the 
other  lords-returned  to  their  own  estates ;  for  sir  Hugh  Galverley,  sir 
Robert  Briquet,  John  Tresnclle,  Lanut,  Naudon  de  Bagerant,  lebourg 
Camus,  le  bourg  de  I'Esparre  and  other  captains  of  these  free  com. 
panies,  were  carrying  on  i,  destructive  war  there,  and  had  burnt  and 
ravaged  the  lands  of  the  earl  d'Armagnac  and  the  lord  d'Albret. 

There  was  at  this  time,  as  high  steward  of  Rouergue,  a  very  vaU 
.  iant  man  and  gooi)  knight,  •  an  Englishman;  called  sir  Thomas 
Whiteval.T  He  resided  in  the  town  and  castle  of  Milhaud,t  a  day's 
journey  from  Montpellier ;  and  notwithstanding  the  whole  country 
surrounding  it  had  changed  sides,  and  was  conquered,  he  kept  this 
garrison  upward  of  a  year  and  a  half,  and  also  another  fortress  in 
Rouergue  called  Vauclerc.  He  made  many  expeditions,  and  differ, 
ent  sallies  much  to  his  honor,  until  sir  Bertrand  du  Guesclin  drove 
nim  out,  as  you  will  hear  related  arion  in  the  course  of  this  history. 

The  town  and  castle  of  Bourdeilles  still  remained  besieged. 


CHAPTER    CCLX. 

THE  PttENOH  TAKE  I,i  ROCHE  POSAT.§  THE  SENESCHAL  OP  POITOtJ  BtJKNS 
AND  DESTROYS  THE  LANDS  OF  THE  LORD  DE  CHAUVIG-NT,  AND  TAKES  BY 
ASSAULT  HIS  PRINCIPAL  TOWN  OF  BBUX. 

Sir  John  de  Bueil,  sir  William  des  Bourdes,  sir  Louis  de  St.  Julien 
and  Camet  le  Breton,  remained  on  the  frontiers  of  Poitou,  with  up- 
ward of  twelve  hundred  fighting  men,  and  studied  night  and  day  by 
what  means  they  could  take,  gain  by  surprise  or  otherwise,  any 
towns,  castles  or  fortresses  in  Poitou.  From  ,these  measures  it  hap. 
pened  that  they  took  by  scalado  a  castle  called  La  Roche  Posay,  at 
the  entrance  of  Poitou,  on  the  river  Creus,  two  leagues  distant  from 
La  Haynll  in  Touraine,  and  tolerably  near  to  Chatelheraut  on  the 
same  river.  The  whole  country  was  exceedingly  alarmed  it  this ; 
for  the  French  placed  a  large  garrison  in  it,  repaired  the  walls,  and 
amply  provided  it  with  all  sorts  of  provision,  ammunition  and  artillery. 

When  this  news  was  brought  to  the  prince,  he  was  much  dis. 
pleased  ;  but  he  could  not  prevent  it.  He  sent  orders  to  sir  Guiscard 
d'Angle,  sir  Lewis  de  Harcourt,  the  lord  de  Fartenay,  the  lord  de 
Pinaue,  and  several  others  who  were  at  Montauban  with  sir  John 
Chandos,  to  return  to  him  directly,  as  he  wanted  to  employ  them  in 
another  part  of  the  country.  The  aforesaid  lords,  in  consequence  of 
this  command,  left  Montauban,  and  journeyed  to  AngoulAme,  where 
the  prince  was,  who  immediately  sent  them  to  Poitiers,  to  guard  that 
city  and  defend  the  frontiers  against  the  French. 

There  had  lately  turned  to  the  French  party  a  great  baron  of  Poitou, 
called  the  lord  de  Chauvigny,  viscount  de  Brux.  This  town  had 
followed  his  example,  which  he  had  filled  with  Bretons  and  men-at- 
arms  :  he  himself  had  left  the  country,  and  gone  to  France  to  the 
king.  The  prince  and  all  the  barons- of  Poitou  were  exasperated  at 
this  defection.  The  viscount  de  Rochechouart  was  also  suspected  : 
«nd  the  prince,  being  informed  that  he  was  about  to  change  sides, 
fent  for  him  to  Angoulfime,  where  he  told  him  what  he  had  heard. 
The  viscount  denied  it,  and  excu.cd  himself  as  well  as  he  could: 
notwithstanding  this,  he  was  committed  a  close  prisoner,  and  re. 
inained  a  considerable  time  in  this  dangerous  situation. 

Sir  James  Audley  was  at  this  period  high  steward  of  Poitou,  a 
right  sage  and  valiant  knight.  He  made  preparations  for  a  grand 
expedition.  There  were  with  him  sir  Guiscard  d'Angle,  sir  Louis 
de  Harcourt,  the  lord  de  Pons,  the  lord  de  Partenay,  the  lord  de 
Finane,  sir  Geoffry  d'Argenton,  sir  Maubrun  de  Linieres,  the  lord  de 
Tannaybouton,  sir  William  de  Montaudire,  and  many  other  knights 
and  squires  of  Poitou.  They  amounted  in  the  whole  to  twelve  hun- 
dred lances ;  and  there  was  also  with  them  sir  Baldwin  Freville, 
high  steward  of  Saintonge.  These  lords  made  Poitiers  their  place 
uf  rendezvous :  from  that  place  they  rode  in  grand  array,  and  ad. 
vmced  until  they  entered  Berry,  where  they  began  to  burn  and  de- 
stroy the  country,  and  to  pillage  poor  people,  to  whom  they  did  great 
damage.  They  then  returned  to  Touraine.  Wherever  they  passed, 
'  'ho  comitiies  suffered  most  exceedingly ;  for  none  ventured  to  oppose 


'  Seo  note  page  181. 

t  Whitoval.    Q.  IfnotWhitwell.    Barnes  calb  him  sir  Thomas  Wake. 

t  Milhaud,  or  Millau— a  town  in  Ronergue,  on  the  river  Tame. 

§  La  Roche  Pawu^-a  town  in  Toumine,  on  tlie  Creuse,  noted  fonts  medicmnl springs. 

II  I*  H»y»-four  leagues  f-oiDChpf^lkeraul. 


them,  as  they  were  in  such  force  as  to  be  masters  of  the  country. 
These  men-at-arms  entered  the  lands  of  the  lord  de  Chauvignv 
whose  lord  had  lately  turned  Frenchman,  which  they  burnt  and  de. 
stroyed  without  hindrance,  except  the  towns  and  strongholds.  They 
came  to  his  principal  town  of  Brux,*  attacked  it,  and  continued  the 
attack  a  whole  day  with  their  men.at.arms,  but  gained  nothing. 
They  then  encamped,  and  declared  they  would  not  thus  leave  it, 
for  it  was  to  be  taken.  They  rose  at  daybreak,  and,  having  made 
everything  ready,  sounded  their  trumpets  for  an  assault.  The  Poit 
evins  and  English  being  formed  into  battalions,  each  lord  with  his 
men  under  his  own  banner,  they  made,  on  this  Saturday,  n  most 
fierce  attack.  It  lasted  some  time :  for  there  were  in  the  town  men. 
at-arms,  and  some  from  the  companies,  who  defended  themselves  as 
well  as  they  could,  as  they  knew  their  lives  depended  upon  it.  Many, 
therefore,  were  the  gallant  deeds  of  arms  performed.  The  two  high 
stewards  of  Poitou  and  Saintonge  were  anxious  to  gain  the  town. 
They  made  their  archers  shoot  so  quickly  that  scarcely  any  one  dared 
to  appear  on  the  walls  to  defend  it.  On  this  Saturday  morning,  the 
town  of  Brux  was  so  vigorously  attacked,  that  it  was  won  at  last, 
and  the  gate  thrown  open  for  every  one  to  enter  it  who  chose. 

All  the  men.at.arms  of  the  viscount  were  taken:  and  the  lords  of 
the  army  had  sixteen  of  them  hanged  in  their  armor,  from  hatred  to 
the  viscount,  who  was  not  in  the  country,  but  with  the  king  of  France 
at  Paris.  The  town  was  burnt,  and  the  inhabitants  lost  their  all : 
there  were  besides  very  many  slain  and  drowned.  The  English 
returned  to  Poitiers  with  their  army,  the  better  to  refresh  themselves. 


CHAPTER    CCLXl. 

SIR  ROBERT  ENOLLES  IS  APPOINTED  CAPTAIN  OF  THE  PRINCE'S  COMPAIfY, 
HE  CAUSES  SIR  FERDUCAS  D'ALBRET  TO  TURN  TO  THE  EHOLISH.  H£ 
BESIEOES  THE  FRENCH  COMPANIES  IN  THE  FORT  OF  DORMEL. 

Sm  Robert  KnoUes  resided  in  Brittany,  where  he  had  a  fine  and 
large  estate :  he  had  always  been  a  good  and  loyal  Englishman,  and 
haa  served  under  the  Icing  of  England,  and  the  prince  of  Wales  his 
eldest  son,  in  their  different  expeditions,  by  whom  he  was  much 
loved :  having  heard  that  the  French  were  carrying  on  a  disastrous 
war  against  the  prince,  and  meant  to  take  from  him  his  inheritance 
of  Aquitaine,  which  he  had  assisted  in  gaining  for  him,  he  was  very 
much  surprised  and  displeased.  He  therefore  resolved  in  his  own 
mind  to  collect  as  many  men.at.arms  as  he  possibly  could,  and  go 
with  them  to  serve  the  prince  of  Wales  at  his  own  cost  and  charges. 
As  he  had  resolved,  so  did  he  execute :  he  sent  to  summon  all  his 
vassals,  and  to  entreat  his  friendsno  accompany  him.  He  gathered 
about  sixty  men-at-arms,  with  as  many  archers  of  his  own  dependents 
and  friends,  and  made  his  preparations  for  embarking  them  on  board 
four  large  vessels,  at  a  town  and  seaport  in  Brittany  called  Conquet.t 
When  all  his  purveyances  had  been  completed  and  sent  on  board, 
he  set  out  for  his  castle  at  Derval,}  and  followed  them,  when  he 
embarked  on  board  his  vessel,  perceiving  that  his  people  were  already 
at  sea.  He  made  sail,  and  arrived  at  the  quay  of  La  Rochelle,  where 
the  inhabitants  gave  him  a  grand  entertainment,  much  against  their 
inclinations ;  but  they  dared  not  do  otherwise.  He  found  there  sir 
John  Devreux,  who  commanded  for  the  pnnce  of  Wales,  as  high 
steward,  sir  Thomas  Percy  being  with  sir  John  Chandos.  Sir  John 
Devreux  received  sir  Robert  KnoUes  with  great  joy,  and  entertained 
him  in  the  best  manner  he  could.  Sir  Robert  remained  there  two 
days,  to  refresh  himself  and  his  people.  On  the  third  day,  he  set 
out,  talcing  the  road  to  Angoulfime,  and  continued  his  journey  unti' 
he  arrived  there.  The  prince  and  princess  were  exceedingly  pleasco 
to  see  sir  Robert,  and  it  seemed  they  could  not  do  enough  to  show 
it.  The  prince  appointed  him  captain  of  the  knights  and  squires  of 
his  household,  out  of  love  to  him,  and  as  a  reward  for  his  valor  and 
honor.  He  ordered  them  to  pay  sir  Robert  the  same  obedience  as 
to  himselfj  which  they  promised  willingly  to  do. 

When  sir  Robert  had  remained  with  the  prince  about  five  days, 
and  those  who  were  to  accompany  him  in  an  expedition  were  ready, 
he  was  informed  to  what  part  it  was  meant  that  he  should  lead  them : 
he  took  his  leave  of  the  prince,  and  set  out  from  AngoulSme  well 
attended  by  the  prince's  knights.  There  were  sir  Richard  de  Pont, 
chardon,  sir  Stephen  .Cossington,  sir  Dagloiret,  sir  N6le  Loring,  sir 
William  Torceil,  sir  Hugh  Hastings,  sir  John  Trivet,  sir  Thomas 
Despenser,  sir  Tancon,§  sir  Thomas  Banaster,  sir  Nicholas  Bond, 
sir  William  le  Moine,  the  high  steward  cf  the  Agfinois,  sir  Baldwin 
Freville,  and  upward  of  sixty  knights.  They  amounted  in  the  whole 
to  about  sixty  men-at-arms,  five  hundred  archers,  and  as  many  fool 
soldiers,  all  in  high  spirits,  eager  to  meet  the  Freiich.||  This  small 
army,  of  which  sir  Robert  was  the  leader,  advanced  toward  Agen 
to  enter  Quercy,  "here  the  free  companies  had  quartered  themselves, 
and  continued  their  march  until  they  came  to  the  city  of  Agen. 

*  Brux-.*  town  in  Poitou.  near  Chaunay,  "iiocese  of  Foitien. 

T  Conquet— -a  seaport,  situated  five  leagues  from  Brest 

This  name  is  much  disfigured  in  all  my  copies,  except  in  the  Lamoignon  manuseiipt 

t  Derval— a  village  between  Nantes  and  Rennes,  thirteen  Isagues  Iiom  Nnntei. 

§  "  Tancon."    CI.  Sir  Richard  Taunton.— ButNKS. 

II  There  seems  some  mistake  relative  to  the  number  of  men-at-arms :  for  sir  Boti«i1 
brought  with  him  sixty  men-at-anns.  We  must  suppose,  that  many  o(  the  prince's 
household  were  at  the  time  of  sir  Robert's  amval  with  sir  John  Chandos  or  sir  Jum 
Audley,  and,  though  mentioned  by  name,  were  not  perhaps  pietant 
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They  halted  there  a  short  time  to  refresh  themselves,  and  to  wait  for 
the  enemy.  While  sir  Robert  made  this  halt  at  Agen,  he  learnt  that 
8JT  Perducas  d'Albret  (a  famed  captain  of  the  free  companies,  who 
had  upward  of  three  hundred  men  under  his  command)  was  in  that 
part  of  the  country,  and  that,  through  the  solicitations  of  the  duke  of 
Anjou,  he  had  embraced  the  French  side.  Sir  Robert  immediately 
sent  to  Kim  a  herald,  with  other  messengers,  who  managed  so  well, 
tliat  he  consented  to  meet  him  at  an  appointed  place  in  the  open 
fields,  on  the  faith  of  his  passport.  When  sir  Robert  met  sir  Per- 
ducas d'Albret,  he  feasted  him  well,  and  then  by  degrees  entered 
upon  the  business  of  his  having  left  the  prince.  He  blamed  him  very 
much  for  having  turned  Frenchman,  and  for  quitting  the  service  of  a 
prince  who  loved  him  so  much,  and  who  had  advanced  him  to  honors. 
Why  should  I  make  a  long  story  of  it?  Sir  Robert  argued  and  talked 
the  matter  over  so  ably  that  sir  Perducas  d'Albret  changed  to  the 
English  party,  and  went  over  to  them  with  upward  of  five  hundred 
Gascons  from  the  free  companies.  The  duke  of  Anjou  was  much 
angered  at  this  when  he  heard  it,  and  held  sir  Perducas  cheap  for 
his  breach  of  promise,  as  did  all  the  others  who  were  of  the  French 
party,  and  hated  the  English  more  than  ever. 

This  news  was  soon  carried  to  the  city  of  Cahors,  and  to  the  other 
free  companies,  who  formed  a  large  garrison  there,  and  had  done  so 
for  a  considerable  time.  When  their  leaders,  Aimemon  d'Ortige,  le 
petit  Mechin,  Jacques  de  Bray,  Perrot  de  Savoye  and  Arnaudon  de 
Pans,  heard  that  sir  Perducas  d'Albret  had,  with  his  whole  company, 
gone  over  to  the  English,  they  were  very  much  disheartened  and 
alarmed.  Finding  that  the  city 'of  Cahora  was  of  too  great  an  extent 
for  them  to  hold  out  against  the  English,  they  departed,  after  having 
given  up  the  town  to  the  bishop  and  the  inhabitants.  They  went  to 
the  priory  of  Durmel,  that  was  not  far  distant,  which  they  had  forti- 
fied some  time  before,  and  was  not  difficult  to  defend.  They  entered 
tMs  place  in  good  order,  to  wait  for  their  enemies,  who  came  as  soon 
as  they  knew  they  had  retired  thither :  they  surrounded  it,  and  made 
many  a  gallant  attack:  but  those  within,  being  tried  men-at-arms, 
and  well  supplied  with  everything,  made  very  light  of  it.  As  soon 
as  sir  John  Chandos,  sir  Thomas  Felton,  the  captal  de  Buch,  sir  John 
de  Pommiers,  sir  Thomas  Percy,  sir  Eustace  d'Ambreticourt,  and 
the  other  knights  attached  to  the  prince  in  Montauban,  heard  that 
sir  Robert  KnoUes  was  besieging  the  companies  in  Durmel,  they 
determined  to  march  to  his  assistance ;  for  it  seemed  to  them  that 
much  glory  might  be  acquired.  Upward  of  three  hundred  lances 
went  from  Montauban,  leaving  behind  in  garrison  full  two  hundred, 
under  the  command  of  sir  Aimery  de  Chartres,  the  souldich  de 
I'Estrade,  sir  Bemardet  d'Albreth,  .and  the  lord  de  Gironde.  They 
pressed  their  march  to  arrive  at  the  siege  of  Durmel.  In  their  road, 
they  came  to  a  tolerably  strong  French  town,  called  Moissac*  It 
was  only  guarded  by  the  townsmen,  for  there  was  not  a  gentleman 
in  it.  They  sent  their  scouts  to  examine  ilie  place,  who  brought 
information  that  it  was  sufficiently  strgng,  and  that  without  a  siege 
they  could  not  well  gain  it.  The  leaders  immediately  called  a  coun- 
cil, to  see  what  was  best  to  be  done ;  and  they  resolved  in  this 
council,  that  it  should  be  wrong  for  them  to  stop  at  this  place,  which 
would  interfere  with  their  intentions  regarding  Durmel.  They  there- 
'bre  continued  their  march :  it  was  but  early  morning :  and  they  had 
not  advanced  more  than  a  leagu^e  from  the  place  before  they  met  four 
carrier?'  horses  laden  with  provision,  who  were  immediately  stopped 
and  seized.  They  inquired  whence  they  came,  and  whither  they 
were  going.  The  carriers  truly  answered,  that  they  had  come  from 
Toulouse,  and  were  going  to  Moissac,  with  the  intent  of  selling  their 
provision.  They  were  then  questioned  as  to  the  state  of  that  town, 
and  what  was  the  force  within  it.  The  carriers,  not  daring  to  tell  a 
lie,  said,  that  the  town  was  much  distressed  by  a  scarcity,  and  they 
did  not  believe  there  were  in  it  provisions  for  four  days,  if  they  should 
be  besieged ;  and  that  there  were  no  gentlemen  in  it,  nor  had  it  any 
defenders  but  the  citizens. 

The  chiefs  then  called  a  council,  iui.l  determined  not  to  march 
further  till  they  should  have  conqucivjd  this  town.  They  returned, 
and,  keeping  the  provision  for  themselves,  gave  the  darriers  their 
horses,  telling  them  to  go  and  seek  for  more.  They  halted  before 
Moissac,  and  encamped  as  if  they  meant  to  fix  their  quarters  before 
it  for  a  month :  this  first  day  they  made  preparations  seemingly  for 
an  assault  on  the  following,  and  pointed  their  cannon  against  the 
walls.  When  the  inhabitants  of  Moissac  saw  what  was  going  for- 
ward, they  were  much  frightened,  knowing  they  could  not  long  hold 
out:  for  they  were  in  great  want  of  all  sorts  of  provision ;  they  opened 
a  treaty  with  the  English  knights,  which  was  soon  concluded.  By 
it  they  acknowledged  the  prince  of  Wales  for  their  lord,  and  agreed 
to  hold  the  town  from  him  for  ever,  without  fraud  or  treachery.  On 
which  they  had  peace  granted,  and  nothing  was  taken  from  them. 
Sir  John  Chandos  and  the 'other  knights,  at  the  request  of  the  inhab. 
itants,  appointed  a  knight,  called  sir  Robert  Mytt  )n,+  governor,  with 
twenty  men-at-arms,  and  forty  archers,  to  be  maintained  and  paid  at 
the  expense  of  the  town.  They  then  marched  to  Durmel,  where  sir 
Robert  Knolles  and  his  army  were.  There  was  great  joy  at  their 
arrival,  and  thus  all  meeting  together  again.  The  new  comers  united 
with  their  former  friends  in  pushing  on  the  siege  with  vigor. 


•Moissiic— a  town  of  Ciuercy,  on  the  Tame,  seven  leagues  from  Montauban. 
t "  Mytton."    Banies  calls  him  Mutton,  and  quotes  "  thp  true  use  of  armory,  in  the 
ip9  of  tH  lord  Jolm  Chandos."  p.  88. 


CHAPTER   CCI.XII. 

SIR  ROBEKT   ENOLLES  AMD   SIB  JOHN  CHANTJOS    RAISE  TEi    SIEOr.  0?  Dtr» 
MEl,.      THEY  LAY  SIESE   TO  THE  CVrtLP  OF  DOMME.* 

DcEiNS  the  siege  of  Durmel,  there  were  laniy  attacks,  skirmishes, 
and  gallant  feats  of  arms ;  for  they  were  good  and  able  men,  as  well 
those  who  besieged  the  place  as  those  who  defended  it.  Had  they 
not  been  such  skilful  soldiers,  they  could  not  have  held  out  as  tliey 
did.  The  English  and  their  partisans  who  lay  bufore  it,  did  not  gain 
much  advantage,  for  they  were  overpowered  in  *wo  ways :  it  rained 
night  and  day,  which  hurt  both  men  and  horses :  added  to  this,  there 
was  such  a  scarcity  of  provision,  they  had  grea«  difficulty  in  procH. 
ring  wherewithal  to  satisfy  their  hunger.  A  loaf  was  sold  there  for 
three  old  groats.  They  were  distressed  to  obtair  any  even  at  such 
a  price.  Of  wines,  they  had  a  sufficient  quantity,  which  to  them 
were  of  the  greatest  comfort.  In  this  simation,  thry  remained  up. 
ward  of  five  weeks.  When  they  perceived  that  they  vca.de  no  impres. 
sion,  nor  were  likely  to  take  the  garrison  of  Durmel,  pnd  that  they 
remained  there  in  a  very  comfortless  state,  they  determined  to  raise 
the  siege,  and  to  march  for  the  town  and  castle  of  DoHu.ie,  which 
was  situated  in  a  richer  country. 

Sir  Robert  de  Domme,  the  lord  of  it,  was  governor  of  the  town 
and  castle  ;  and  there  *as  with  him  a  knight,  his  cousin,  celled  sir 
Peter  Sanglet.  These  two  knights  had  collected  large  quantities  of 
everything  necessary  from  the  low  countries,  which  they  had  brcighl 
into  the  town.  When  the  English  and  Gascons,  who  were  fifteen 
hundred  men-at  arms,  two  thousand  archers  and  foot  soldiers,  arrivec 
at  Domme,  they  drew  up  in  array,  to  lay  siege  to  it,  and  began  a  brisli 
attack  on  the  placg.  They  pointed  large  machines  against  the  walls 
and  many  severe  skirmishes  and  assaults  were  made  on  each  side 
After  they  had  besieged  this  place  for  fifteen  days,  and  found  the] 
did  not  gain  any  advantage,  nor  were  likely  to  conquer  it,  but  wert 
much  straitened  themselves,  they  determined  to  inform  the  prince  ol 
Wales  of  their  situation,  who  was  at  that  time  at  Angoulfime.  Chan 
dos,  the  herald,  was  ordered  to  carry  this  message,  who  immediatel] 
set  out,  and  journeyed  until  he  came  to  Angoulfime,  where  he  found 
the  prince  with  very  few  attendants,  for  all  his  knjghts  and  squires 
were  away  on  different  expeditions. 

When  the  herald,  Chandos,  was  arrived  in  the  presence  of  the 
prince,  he  dropped  on  his  knees,  and  recommended  to  him  his  mas. 
ters  who  had  sent  him,  and  whom  he  had  left  at  the  Diege  of  Domme. 
He  then  related  their  situation  most  wisely,  as  he  had  been  ordered 
to  do,  and  gave  the  credential  letters,  which  be  had  brought  to  tho 
prince.  The  prince  listened  attentively  to  all  that  was  told  him,  and 
said  he  would  consider  this  subject)  He  kept  the  herald  with  hiin 
five  days,  and,  on  the  sixth,  he  had  lettera  delivered  to  him  under  tlie 
prince's  seal,  who  said  to  him  on  his  departure,  "  Chandos,  salute 
from  me  all  our  companions."  He  replied,  "  Most  willingly,  my 
lord."  When  the  herald  set  out,  he  took  the  road  through  Quercy. 
I  will  now  relate  what  passed  in  the  army,  and  what  things  they  did 
during  the  absence  of  tins,  herald. 


CHAPTER    CCLXIII. 

sm  ROBERT  KNOLLES  AND  SIR  JOHN  CHANDOS  MARCH  FROM  DOMME,  WITH- 
OUT DOING  ANYTHING.  THEY  TAKE  GAVACHES,t  ROCHEMADODR,t  AND 
SEVERAL  OTHER  TOWNS  WHICH  HAD  TURNED  TO  THE  PARTY  OF  TIIE 
FRENCH. 

Soon  after  Chandos  had  left  his  masters  at  the  siege  of  Domme, 
sir  John  Chandos,  sir  Robert  Knolles,  sir  Thomte  Felton,  'he  captal 
de  Buch,  sir  James  Audley,  and  other  knights,  held  a  council,  and 
resolved  to  break  up  ilie  siege,  for  they  gained  nothing,  and  to 
make  an  incursion  more  into  the  country,  in  order  tu  conquer  such 
towns  and  garrisons  as  "had  lately  turned  to  the  French,  through  tho 
means  of  the  duke  of  Berry,  and  the  free  companies.  They  decamped, 
and  marched  from  Domme,  taking  the  road  for  Gram'at,  which  im- 
mediately surrendered :  the  inhabitants  turned  again  to  the  English 
the  moment  tliey  came  before  it.  The  chiefs  and  the  array  remained 
for  three  days  in  Gramat,  to  refresh  themselves,  and  during  that  time 
considered  Whither  they  should  go  next.  When  they  wont  away, 
they  made  for  a  fortress  which  the  companies  had  newly  taken,  called 
Frons.  As  soon  as  the  garrison  perceived  the  English  advancing 
with  so  great  a  force,  and  learnt  that  those  of  Gramat  had  become 
English,  they  also  changed  their  side,  and  swore  that  they  would  be 
faithful  to  the  English  ;  but  they  lied.  The  English  continued  their 
march,  and  halted  before  Roquemadour.  The  inhabitants  had 
strongly  fortified  themselves,  not  having  any  inclination  to  surrender. 

The  English  having  well  examined  the  situation  of  the  town  of 
Roquemadour  and  the  countenance  of  its  inhabitants,  brought  for. 
ward  their  engines  and  artillery,  and  began  to  attack  it  widi  greal 
vivacity  and  vigqj-.  I  can  say,  that  many  and  sharp  were  the  attacks  • 
several  were  slain  and  wounded  by  the  arrows  from  those  within  and 
without.  This  assault  lasted  one  whole  day-  Toward  vespers,  tht 
English  retired  to  their  camp,  with  the  intention  of  renewing  the 


*  Domme— a  town  in  Perigord.  election  of  Surlet,  on  the  Dordof:ne. 
t  Gavaches.    I  cannot  find  this  in  the  Gazetteer,  and  suspect  it  must  be  Gramst,  t 
town  in  Ctuercy,  election  of  Figeac,  near  Peyrac. 
t  Rochemador— Uoqueniaclour— alownin  Quercy,  election  of  Fis^c,  nea.'-Ppvrftp 
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attack  on  the  morrow :  but  during  the  night  those  of  Roquemadour, 
who  the  {receding  day  had  severely  felt  the  courage  of  their  oppo. 
nonts,  and  how  hardly  they  had  pushed  them,  called  a  council.  The 
wisest  among  them  said,  that  in  time  they  must  surrender ;  and  if 
!hey  were  taken  by  assault,  they  would  all  be  slain,  the  town  burnt 
without  mercy ;  and  that,  weighing  the  bad  and  good,  they  advised 
opening  an  immediate  treaty  with  the  English.  This  was  soon  con. 
eluded.  They  declared  that  from  that  day  forward,  they  would  be 
true  to  the  English,  which  they  afterwards  solemnly  swore  to  observe. 
They  were  also  obliged  to  supply  the  army  with  fifty  horse-load  of 
provisions  froin  the  town,  during  the  space  of  fifteen  days,  which 
were  to  be  paid  for  at  a  certain  fixed  price :  and  thus  Roquemadour 
obtained  peace. 

The  EngHsh  continued  their  mirch  toward  Villefranche,  in  the 
Toulousin,  burning  and  destroying  the  flat  countries,  bringing  great 
calamities  on  the  poor  inhabitants,  and  conquering  such  towns  and 
castles  as  had  changed  sides ;  some  by  treaty,  others  by  force.  They 
came  at  length  before  Villefranche,  which  was  tolerably  weil  inclosed, 
and  provided  with  provision  and  artillery ;  for  all  those  of  the  sur- 
rounding flat  country  had  retired  into  it.  They  commenced  the 
attack,  on  their  arrival,  with  much  intrepidity.  Duiing  the  four  days 
they  lay  before  it,  frequent  were  the  assaults,  and  many  were  killed 
on  both  sides.  The  garrison  having  reflected  on  their  situation,  found 
they  could  not  hold  out  much  longer,  and,  as  there  was  no  appear- 
ance of  help  coming  to  them,  they  surrendered  to  the  English,  on 
condition  that  neither  themselves  nor  their  town  should  receive  any 
harm.  In  this  manner  did  Villefranche,  on  the  borders  of  Toulouse, 
become  English ;  which  when  told  to  the  duke  of  Anjou,  who  was 
.  at  Toulouse,  grieved  him  much.  Sir  John  Charidos  appointed  gov- 
ernor and  captain  of  Villefranche  an  English  knight,  called  sir  Rob. 
ert  le  Roux,*  and  then  continued  his  march,  burning  and  destroying 
the  countty. 

We  will  now  return  to  the  siege  of  Boiirdeilles,  and  relate  how  the 
carls  of  Cambridge  and  Pembroke  persevered  in  it. 


CHAPTER   CCLXIV. 

THE  EARLS  OF  CADTBRIDeE  AND  OF  FEMBBOEE  CONQUER  THE  GARRISON  OF 
EOURDEILLES. 

Whu-e  these  last-mentioned  barons  and  knights  of  England,  with 
their  army,  were  making  excursions  and  conquests  in  Rouergue, 
Quercy  and  the  Ag^nois,  where  they  continued  a  considerable  time, 
the  siege  of  BourdeiUes  was  still  going  on.  It  had  lasted  upward  of 
nine  weeks.  All  this  while  there  were  daily  skirmishes,  attacks  and 
gallant  deeds  of  arms.  The  besieged  had  a  custom  of  advancing 
every  day  with  their  whole  army  without  the  gate,  where  they  skir- 
mished valorously  with  all  comers,  and  behaved  themselves  so  gal- 
lantly that  they  acquired  great  praise  even  from  the  enemy.  The 
garrison  remained  in  this  situation  some  time,  and  would  have  con. 
tinued  so  longer,  if  pride  and  presumption  had  not  tempted  them ; 
for  they  were  in  sufficient  numbers,  all  tried  men,  with  plenty  of 
provision,  and  artjUery  to  defend  themselves.  The  besiegers  began 
to  grow  weary,  notwithstanding  they  acted  much  to  their  honor,  for 
they  considered  that  their  expenses  were  greater  than  the  conquest 
Ihey  were  attempting  was  worth.  After  holding  a  council,  to  con- 
sider by  what  means  they  could  the  sooner  bring  this  business  to  an 
end,  they  detennined  to  arm  all  their  people  by  four  o'clock  in  the 
merning,  and  to  keep  them  in  their  quarters,  sending  a  part  of  them 
to  skirmish  with  the  garrison  as  usual :  for  the  garrison  were  so  eager 
for  these  combats,  they  would  frequently  march  into  the  open  fields 
to  engage  in  them.  The  English  ordered  their  party  to  make  a  feint, 
and  to  retreat  by  degrees  toward  their  own  army,  as  if  they  were  de- 
feated, in  order  to  draw  them  further  out,  and  then  a  body  of  cavalry 
wofl  to  sally  forth,  and  by  getting  between  them  and  the  town,  pre. 
vent  them  from  entering  it  again.  The  plan  was  adopted ;  for  they 
said,  if  they  could  not  win  the  place  by  this  means,  they  should  not 
easily  gain  it.  On  the  morrow  morning  they  armed  themselves,  and 
sent  two  hundred  to  skirmish  with  the  garrison. 

When  the  companies  in  BourdeiUes,  and  their  captains  Ernaudon 
and  Bernardin,  saw  them  approach,  they  were  very  much  rejoiced, 
and  quickly  made  themselves  and  their  men  ready.  There  might 
be  about  seven  score  young  men,  active  soldiers,  who,  having  or- 
dered the  gate  to  be  thrown  quite  open,  advanced  to  their  barriers, 
and  met  the  English  lances  and  bucklers  very  handsomely.  They 
fought  so  well  that  the  English  gave  way,  and  retreated  as  they  had 
been  ordered  ;  which  being  observed,  those  of  the  garrison  ordered 
their  standard  to  be  advanced,  crying  out  at  the  same  time,  "  By  St. 
Antliony's  head,  we  shall  take  them."  On  iwhich  they  attacked 
Ihem  with  greater  fury  as  they  were  flying  before  them,  so  that  some 
were  unhorsed,  wounded  or  made  prisoners.  But  because  they 
were  so  eager  to  gain ^eveiy thing,  and  as  the  proverb  says,  "All 
covet,  all  lose,"  they  had  advanced  so  far  from  the  town  that  when 
they  wished  to  return  they  could  not ;  for  sir  John  Montague.t  who 
had  the  command  of  the  ambuscade,  which  consisted  of  five  hun. 
lired  chosen  men,  placed  himself  between  them  and  the  town.  He 
was  knighted  on  the  field,  by  the  eari  of  Cambridge,  and  directly 


*  Sir  Robert  le  Roux.    Bnrnes  calls  liim  sir  John  Roos.    Why  not  sir  Robert  Roiul 

*  Sir  John  Mantmiue— neuliew  and  iieii  ttt  tbeearl  oi  SsUisburr.— Rarnes,. 
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attacked  them  with  great  vigor.  When  the  companies  of  Bour. 
deilles  saw  themselves  thus  entrapped,  they  were  sensible  of  theii 
folly  in  pursuing  so  far:  however,  they  collected  themselves  in  a 
body  like  brave  men,  and  began  to  fight  valiantly,  and  to  perform 
such  feats  of  arms  as  were  marvellous  to  behold.  This  combat  lasted 
upward  of  two  hours :  and  they  annoyed  their  enemies  so  much, 
and  behaved  so  gallantly,  that  the  English  lords  were  much  delighteu 
with  them.  Sir  John  Montague  proved  himself  deserving  of  hie 
knighthood,  by  his  vajor  and  prowess  in  attacking  the  enemy.  At 
last,  those  of  the  BourdeiUes  were  entirely  defeated :  all  were  killed 
or  made  prisoners,  for  not  one  of  them  escaped.  Those  of  the  En- 
glish who  had  been  taken  were  rescued.  Sir  John  Montague  made 
the  two  governors,  Ernaudon  and  Bernardin  de  Batefol,  loB  prison. 
ers. 

During  the  time  of  this  skirmish,  the  earls  of  Cambridge  and  Pern- 
broke  had  advanceS  to  the  barriers  and  gate,  which  having  gained, 
they  entered  the  town,  the  earl  of  Cambridge's  banner  displayed 
before  them.  Thus  did  the  English  conquer  BourdeiUes.  They 
made  the  inhabitants  swear  fealty  and  allegiance  to  the  prince.  The 
chiefs  ordered  the  lord  de  Mucident  to  remain  there  as  governor, 
and  gave  him  sixty  archers,  in  addition  to  his  own  people.  They 
then  broke  up  their  encampment,  having  determined  to  march  to 
Angoul§me,  to  know  from  the  prince  what  he  wished  them  next  to 
do.  Thus  ended  the  siege  of  BourdeiUes ;  and  the  lords  with  their 
companies  set  out  on  their  return.  We  wiU  now  speak  of  those 
knights  of  England  and  Gascony,  who  were  making  inroads  in 
Quercy,  and  of  Chandos  the  herald,  and  the  news  he  brought  from 
the  prince  of  Wales. 


CHAPTER   CCLXV. 

SIR    EOBEKT    ENOLLES,    SIR    JOHN    CHANDOS,    AND   SIR    THOMAS    FELTON 
MARSHAL   THEIR  MEN,  AND  RETURN  TO  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

As  these  knights  and  their  army  were  making  incuysions  on  the 
borders  of  Rouergue  and  Quercy,  taking  towns  and  castles,  and  dis. 
tressing  the  whole  country,  Chandos  the  herald  returned.  He  found 
them  before  a  castle  in  Quercy,  which  they  had  hard  pressed.  When 
they  saw  the  herald,  they  received  him  joyfully,  and  inquired  what 
news  he  had  brought.  He  told  them  that  his  highness  the  prince 
saluted  them  aU,  and  was  very  desirous  of  seeing  them ;  and  at  these 
words  he  gave  them  the  letters  from  the  prince,  which  the  barons 
took  and  read.  They  found  that,  with  many  assurances  of  aflection 
and  friendship,  he  desired  that  sir  John  Chandos,  sir  Thomas  Felton, 
and  the  captal  de  Buch  should  return  to  him  at  Angouldme  ;  and 
that  sir  Robert  KnoUes  with  his  array,  and  aU  the  free  companies, 
should  remain  where  they  were  to  continue  the  war. 

When  these  three  lords,  who  were  the  chiefs  of  the  army,  heard 
the  prince's  orders,  they  looked  at  each  other,  and  asked  what  was 
best  to  be  done.  With  one  voice,  they  addressed  themselves  to  sir 
Robert  KnoUes,  and  said,  "  Sir  Robert,  you  see  and  hear  how  our 
lord  the  prince  orders  us  back,  and  directs  that  you_  should  remain 
in  this  country  to  be  the  leader  of  the  army."  "  My  lords,"  replied 
sir  Robert,  "  his  highness  the  prince  does  me  more  honor  than  I  could 
wish.  Know,  that  I  will  never  remain  here  without  you,  and  that, 
if  you  go  I  will  not  stay  behind."  So  they  resolved  to  return  all 
four  to  the  prince,  to  learn  more  fully  what  were  his  intentions. 
This  grand  expedition  was  broken  up  :  and,  when  the  time  of  sepa- 
ration arrived,  they  ordered  sir  Ferducas  d'Albret  to  the  town  of 
Roquemadour  with  his  company  to  defend  that  part  of  the  frontiers 
against  the  French.  The  lords  then  addressed  the  other  free  com 
panies  as  foUows :  "  Gentlemen,  you  hear  how  our  lord  the  prince 
sends  for  us  to  come  to  bis  presence  ;  for  what  cause  we  are  as  yet 
ignorant.  We  wiU  therefore  explain  to  you  what  we  wish  you  to  do 
in  our  absence.  You  will  collect  aU  your  forces  into  one  body,  and 
with  them  pass  the  frontiers  of  Limousin  and  Auvergne,  to  carry  the 
war  thither ;  for  without  war  you  cannot  subsist ;  and  we  swear  and 
promise  you  faithfully,  that  whatever  town,  castle  or  fortress  of  France 
ye  shaU  take  and  conquer,  wherever  it  may  be  situated,  and  shaU  be 
besieged  in  it,  we  will  fly  to  your  assistance,  and  will  cause  the 
siege  to  be  raised."  Those  who  heard  this  promise  replied,  "It  is 
weU  spoken,  and  we  wiU  abide  by  it ;  for  perhaps  we  may  be  obliged 
to  have  recourse  t5  you." 

In  this  manner  they  separated  :  the  excursion,  was  put  an  end  to 
by  the  lords  on  one  side,  and  the  companies  on  the  other.  The  lords 
returned  to  the  town  of  AngoulSme,  where  the  prince  entertained 
them  handsomely.  A  short  time  before,  the  earls  of  Cambridge  and 
of  Pembroke,  with  sir  John  Montague  and  several  others,  had  also 
returned  from  Perigord.  We  will  now  mention  the  coiflpanies  and 
men-at-arms  who  had  separated  from  sir  John  Chandos,  and  how 
they  prospered. 
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CHAPTER    CCLXVI. 

tHE  FBEE  COMPANUs  ATTACHED  TO  THE  ENGLISH  TAEE  THE  CASTLE  OF 
BELLEPEBCHE,*  iND  THE  MOTHER  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  BOURBON  WHO  WAS 
IM  IT.  THET  ALSO  TAKE  THE  STRONG  CASTLE  OF  ST.  SAUVEUBt  IN 
BESiiY. 

Among  the  leaderB  of  these  companies,  there  were  three  squires 
from  the  territories  of  the  prince,  who  were  great  captains  and  val- 
iant men-at-arms,  very  enterprising,  and  determined  scalers  of  for- 
tresses. One  of  them  was  named  Ortingo,  another  Bernard  de  Wifle, 
and  the  third  Bernard  de  la  Salle.t  These  three  captains  wished 
not  to  remain  long  idle,  nor  without  being  spoken  of  for  some  gallant 
deed  of  arms.  They  marched  with  their  companies  into  Limousin, 
to  refresh  themselves.  At  that  time,  sir  John  Devreux  was  senes- 
chal and  governor  of  the  province  for  the  prince.  These  three  squires, 
having  considered  what  castle  they  might  conquer  from  France,  fixed 
upon  that  of  Belleperche,  in  the  Bourbonnois.  It  was  beautiful  and 
strong.  The  mother  of  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  and  of  the  queen  of 
France,  made  it  her  residence.  They  learnt  by  their  spies  that  the 
good  lady  was  alone,  and  had  not  any  guards  with  her  except  her 
own  household  ;  and  that  the  governor  of  the  castle,  making  frequent 
incursions  from  it,  was  very  far  from  being  attentive  or  on  his  guard. 

These  captains,  and  such  companions  whom  they  had  picked  out, 
did  not  let  their  intentions  sleep  after  they  had  formed  them,  but  rode 
day  and  night,  and  arrived  by  break  of  day  at  Belleperche,  which 
they  took  by  escalade,  and  the  mother  of  the  queen  of  France  who 
was  in  it.  Finding  the  castle  was  so  strong,  and  handsome,  and  in 
so  rich  a  country,  they  declared  they  would  keep  it  against  all  oppo- 
sers.  In  that  same  night,  they  also  took  another  castle,  called  St. 
Sauveur,  on  the  borders  of  Limousin,  and  gave  it  to  sir  John  Dev- 
reux. 

News  was  soon  carried  to  France,  that  Belleperche  was  taken  by 
the  English,  and  the  mother  of  the  queen  made  prisoner.  The  king 
was  very  much' vexed  at  this,  as  were  the  queen  and  duke  of  Bour- 
bon, but  they  could  not  better  themselves,  at  least  for  the  present. 
About  this  time,  sir  Louis  de  Sancerre  was  nominated  a  marshal  of" 
France  :  he  was  a  valiant  and  hardy  knight.  Sir  Arnold  d'Andreg. 
hen  was  still  alive,  but  so  old  and  worn  out  with  bearing  arms,  and 
from  his  former  labors,  that  in  truth  he  could  not  be  of  any  service, 
nor  was  he  able  to  do  the  duties  of  his  office ;  but  he  was  willing  to 
carry  arms  whenever  it  might  be  necessary.  We  will  say  a  little  of 
the  affairs  of  Picardy,  as  we  have  been  some  time  with  those  of  the 
distant  parts,  and  speak  of  an  assembly  which  was  held  in  the  city 
of  Rouen. 

CHAPTER   CCLXVII. 

THi  KINO  OF  FRANCE,  INTENDING  TO  SEND  A  LARGE  NAVAL  ARMAMENT  TO 
THE  ENGLISH  COAST,  IS  PREVENTED  BT  THE  ARRIVAL  OF  THE  DUKE  OF 
LANCASTER  AT  CALAIS. 

The  king  of  France,  during  the  summer  (1369,)  had  made  great 
preparations  of  ships,  barges  and  other  vessels  in  the  port  of  Har- 
fieur,  with  the  intent  of  sending  a  large  force  to  England,  well  fur. 
nished  with  men-at-arms,  knights  and  squires.  His  brother,  the  lord 
Philip,  duke  of  Burgundy,  was  appointed  commander  of  this  army, 
which  was  to  destroy  all  England.  The  king  of  France  fixed  his 
residence  in  the  good  city  of  Rouen  in  order  to  attend  more  promptly 
to  this  business.  He  visited  his  fleet  two  or  three  times  every  week, 
to  which  he  showed  much  afiection.  Added  to  this,  his  summons 
were  so  extensive  that  it  was  wonderful  to  see  the  number  of  men- 
at-arms  who  were  collected  in  Vexin,  Beauvoisis,  and  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Rouen.  Provisions  and  other  stores  wore  so  abundantly 
brought  there,  that  they  would  have  been  sufficient  for  a  voyage  to 
Spain  or  Portugal.  The  lord  de  Clisson,  who  was  one  of  the  privy 
counsellors  to  the  king,  approved  nui  i>(  iliis  expedition  to  England, 
and  did  all  he  could  to  dissuade  tlii'  ki  ig  and  his  nobles  from  it.  He 
told  them,  they  were  not  so  much  accustomed  to  naval  engagements 
as  -the  English,  and  urged  many  reasons  in  support  of  this,  as  one 
who  was  better  acquainted  with  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  Eng. 
lish,  and  the  stale  of  that  country,  than  many  others.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  neither  the  king  nor  his  council  would  change  their  mind, 
but  resolved  this  armament  should  sail. 

The  king  of  Engldnd  and  his  son  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  as  well 
as  several  of  his  council,  had  received  information  of  tliis  army,  and 
of  the  intentions  of  the  French  to  invade  and  cany  the  war  into 
England.  They  were  much  rejoiced  at  this,  and  had  provided  all 
the  ports  ani  harbors  opposite  to  Ponthieu  and  Normandy  with  suf- 
ficient garrisons  of  men-at-arms  and  archers  to  receive  them,  if  they 
should  come.  The  whole  kingdom  of  England  was  ready  prepared 
to  give  them  a  good  reception  whenever  they  should  land.  The 
king,  having  determined  to  send  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  with  a  body 
of  men-at-arms  to  Calais,  immediately  named  those  whom  he  ordered 
to  accompany  him.  There  were  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  the  earl  of 
Warwick,  sir  Walter.  Manny,  the  lord  Roos  of  Hamlake,  sir  Henry 


*  Belleperche— a  town  ixnd  abbey  on  the  Garonne,  in  the  diocese  of  Montauban,  near 
to  Ciistel  diira-sin. , 

t  Si.  Siiiiveur— a  village  in  Berry,  diocese  and  election  of  Bourses. 

j  U.  ineic  three  names.  One  of  my  MSS.  calls  the  second  Bernard  de  Wiske,  and 
(0  d'les  Parnee 


Percy,  the  ord  Basset,  the  lord  Willoughby  of  Eresby,  the  lord  Do 
laware,  the  lord  de  la  Pole,  sir  Thomas  Grandison,  sir  Alan  Boxhall, 
sir  Richard  Stury,*  and  many  others;  the  whole  force  amounted  to 
about  five  hundred  men-at-arms,  and  as  many  archers.  They  marched 
to  Dover  and  its  neighborhood.  When  the  transports  were  ready, 
they  embarked,  and  having  a  favorable  wind,  arrived  at  the  strong 
town  of  Calais,  where  they  landed,  and  by  little  and  little  disem- 
barked everything  which  belonged  to  them.  They  took  up  theii 
quarters  in  the  town. 

About  this  time  the  king  of  England  sent  embassadors  to  entreat 
most  earnestly  sir  Robert  de  Namur  to  assist  him  in  the  war,  with 
all  the  men.at-a.Tns  that  were  dependent  on  him.  Sir  Robert,  who 
had  ever  been  steady  and  loyal  to  the  English,  replied,  that  he  should 
be  as  soon  on  his  march  as  was  necessary ;  for  having  been  informed 
that  the  king  or  one  of  his  sons  was  to  be  at  Calais,  to  make  an 
incursion,  the  moment  he  should  hear  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster's 
arrival,  he  would  summon  all  his  companions,  and  those  whose  assist- 
ance he  wished  for ;  his  arms  and  everything  else  being  aheady 
prepared. 

We  will  now  return  to  what  was  passing  in  Poitou. 


CHAPTER    CCLXVIII. 

THE  CASTLE  OF  LA  ROCHE  SUR  YON  SURRENDERS  TO  THE  ENGLISH.   THl 
GOVERNOR  OF  IT  PUT  TO  DEATH,  BY  ORDERS  FROM  THE  DUKE  OF  ANJOU 

YoD  will  remember,  that  when  the  herald  Chandos  brought  th , 
orders  from  the  prince  of  Wales,  the  barons  and  knights  of  Guiennt, 
who  were  upon  an  expedition  in  Quercy  and  Rouergue,  returned 
with  one  accord  to  the  town  of  Angoulfime,  where  they  found  the 
prince,  who  received  them  with  great  joy.  Some  little  time  before, 
the  earls  of  Cambridge  and  Pembroke  had  also  returned  with  theii 
army,  after  the  conquest  of  Bourdeilles,  as  you  have  before  heard. 
The  lords  and  barons  rejoiced  exceedingly  at  this  meeting,  and  grea' 
entertainments  were  made  by  them.  They  considered  which  way 
they  should  next  march,  to  make  the  most  of  the  season.  They 
found,  on  examining  the  country,  that  there  was  near  the  borders  of 
Anjou  a  fine  and  strong  castle  called  la  Roche  sur  Yon,t  which  was 
a  dependency  of  Anjou  ;  there  they  resolved  to  march,  lay.  siege  to 
it,  and  conquer  it  if  they  were  able.  They  made  their  preparations, 
and  set  out  for  that  part  of  the  country.  They  were  joined  by  all 
the  barons  and  knights  of  Poitou  :  sir  James  Audley,  the  lord  de 
Pons,  the  lord  de  Partenay,  sir  Louis  de  Harcourt,  sir  Guiscard 
d'Angle,  the  lord  de  Pinane,  the  lord  de  Tannaybouton,  sjr  Maubran 
de  Linieres,  and  the  seneschal  of  La  Rochelle,  sir  Thomas  Percy. 
These  men-at-arms  and  gallant  company  of  lords,  when  they  were 
all  assembled,  amounted  to  more  than  three  thousand  lanceu.  They 
took  the  field,  and  came  before  the  castle,  of  la  Ro»he  sur  Yon, 
which  was  well  built  and  strongs  with  a  good  garrison,  and-well  pro. 
vided  with  provisions  and  artillery.  The  duke  of  Anjou  had  ap. 
pointed  governor  a  knight  called  sir  John  Blondeau,  who  had  under 
his  command  many  good  companions,  at  the  charge  and  pi.y  of  the 
duke. 

The  lords  and  barons  formed  the  siege  in  a  handsome  manner 
and  with  great  display.  They  surrounded  the  castle,  for  they  were 
strong  enough  to  do  so,  and  had  ordered  from  Poitiers  and  Thouarst 
large  engines  on  carriages,  which  they  pointed  against  the  fort,  as 
well  as  several  cannons  and  springalls,  with  which  the  army  was 
provided,  and  from  long  custom  had  always  carried  with  them.  They 
had  also  great  plenty  of  provision,  which  was  brought  to  them  daily 
from  Poitiers  and  the  adjacent  country.  Sir  John  Blondeau,  finding 
himself  thus  besieged  by  so  many  good  men.aUarms  (for  almost  all' 
the  knights  of  Aquitaine  were  there,)  and  that  no  aid  was  likely  to 
be  sent  to  him,  began  to  be  alarmed  ;  he  well  knew  that  those  lords 
would  never  leave  the  place  until  they  had  won  it  by  fair  or  foul 
means. 

In  the  army  of  the  earl  of  Cambridge,  with  sir  John  Chandos  and 
the  odier  barons,  were  some  knights  from  Poitou  well  acquainted 
with  the  governor,  and  who  in  former  times  had  been  his  companions 
in  arms.  These  knights  advanced  to  the  barriers,  and  upon  their 
faith  and  assurances  held  a  conversation  with  him,  and  talked  the 
matter  over  so  ably  (for  he  was  not  a  sensible  man,  though  a  valiant 
knight,)  that  he  entered  into  a  treaty  to  deliver  up  the  castle,  if  he 
were  not  succored,  nor  the  siege  raised,  within  a  month  ;  when  he 
was  to  receive  the  sum  of  six  thousand  francs  for  the  provisions  in 
it.  The  treaty  thus  entered  into  was  ratified  ;  and  the  garrison  ru- 
mained  quiet,  under  condition,  that  if  the  castle  was  not  reUeved 
within  a  month,  it  should  be  surrendered.  This  being  done,  the 
knight  sent  information  of  it  to  the  Icing  of  France,  the  dukes  of 
Anjou  and  of  Berry,  and  to  all  the  lords  from  whom  he  expected  as. 
sistance,  in  order  that  he  might  be  secure*  from  any  reproaches  they 
might  cast  upon  him.  Notwithstanding  these'  informations,  tliat  the 
castle  was  strong,  and  absolutely  essential  to  Fiance,  on  account  ol 
the  provinces  of  Touraine  and  Anjou,  no  relief  was  sent ;  so  that, 
when  the  month  was  expired,  the  English  lorda  summoned  tlie  gov 


*  Sturie.    Barnes  calls  him  Sterrie ;  F'ollingshed.  Stunler 

t  La  Roche  sur  Yon— a  town  in  Foil  )u,  on  the  Yon.  eighr  leagues  liom  Lueon.  fr  u 
teen  from  Nantes. 
t  Thouan—an  anci«nt  city  of  Poitou  sixtee'i  leagues  from  Poitiers. 
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Rruor  to  perform  his  promise,  for  which  he  had  given  good  hostages. 
Sir.  John  did  not  intend  to  break  his  engagement:  he  said  to  his 
companions,  "  Since  the  king  of  France  and  the  duke  of  Anjou  are 
determined  to  lose  this  castle,  I  cannot  defend  it  alone  :"  he  there, 
fore  delivered  it  up  to  the  English,  who  took  possession  with  great 
joy.  The  governor  received  the  sum  of  six  thousand  francs,  as  agreed 
upon  for  the  provision  in  the  castle,  which  was  well  worth  it :  and 
he  and  his  garrison  were  escorted  to  the  town  of  Angers. 

Instantly  on  his  arrival,  he  was  arrested  by  the  governor  of  An- 
gera,  and  thrown  into  prison  ;  and,  as  I  have  heard,  was  the  same 
night  put  into  a  sack,  cast  into  the  river,  and  drowned  by  the  orders 
of  the  duke  of  Anjou,  for  having  accepted  money  to  surrender  a  cas. 
tie,  which  had  been  well  provided,  and  was  strong  enough  to  have 
held  out  for  a  year,  if  the  governor  had  chosen.  Thus  did  the  Eng. 
lish  gain  the  castle  of  la  Roche  sur  Yon  in  Anjou,  which  they  well 
garrisoned  and  strengthened:  they  then  returned  to  the  prince  of 
Wales  at  AngoulSme. 

After  the  conquest  of  la  Roche  sur  Yon,  which  enraged  the 
French  much,  the  lords,,  as  I  have  said,  returned  to  Angoulfime, 
where  the  prince  gave  leave  for  some  to  go  to  their .  homes.  Lord 
James  Audley,  the  valiant  knight  and  seneschal  of  Poitou,  went  to 
his  residence  at  Fontenay  le  Comte,*  where  he  was  attacked  by  so 
severe  a  disorder  that  it  ended  hia  life.  The  prince  and  princess 
were  exceedingly  grieved  at  this  event,  as  were  all  the  knights  and 
barons  of  Poitou.  .  His  obsequies  were  performed  at  Poitiers  in  a 
most  magnificent  manner,  and  were  attended  by  the  prince  in 
person.t  Soon  afterwards,  at  the  request  of  the  barons  and  knights 
of  Poitou,  sir  John  Chandos,  who  was  constable  of  Aquitaine,  was 
appointed  seneschal  of  Poitou,  and  went  to  the  city  of  Poitiers, 
which  he  fixed  on  for  his  residence.  He  frequently  made  excursions 
upon  the  French,  and  kept  them  under  such  continual  alarms,  they 
never  dared  to  venture  abroad  but  in  very  large  bodies. 

About  this  time,  the  viscount  de  Rochechouart  obtained  his  liberty. 
The  prince  of  Wales  had  kept  him  a  prisoner,  because  he  suspected 
him  of  being  inclined  to  the  French ;  but  at  the  solicitations  of  his 
friends  in  Poitou,  who  were  at  that  time  with  the  prince,  he  gained 
his  freedom,  and  was  restored  to  his  estate.  When  the  viscount  de 
Rochechouart  had  got  his  liberty,  he  went  in  disguise  ae  speedily  as 
he  could  to  Paris,  to  the  king  of  France,  where  he  turned  French, 
man,  and  then  came  back  to  his  estate,  without  any  one  being 
informed  of  the  matter.  Having  placed  Thibaut  du  Pont,  a  Breton 
and  expert  man-at-arms,  in  his  castle,  he  directly  sent  his  challenge 
to  the  prince  of  Wales,  against  whom  he  kept  up  a  vigorous  warfare. 


CHAPTER    CCLXIX. 

THE  DUKE  OF  BUKeUNDY  MARCHES  FHOM  THE  CITT  OF  KOtmN,  WITH 
THE  IKTENTIOH  OF  COMBATINQ  THE  DUKE  OF  LANCASTER  AND  THE 
ENGLISH.  THE  TWO  ARMIES  ARE  ENCAMPED  OPPOSITE  TO  EACH 
OTHER   AT   TOHKNEHEM.t 

When  the  duke  of  Lancaster  was  arrived  at  Calais,  as  has  been 
before  mentioned,  and  had  refreshed  his  army  a  little,  he  was  not 
willing  to  remain  there  without  performing  some  warlike  deeds  upon 
the  French :  he  therefore  marched  out  with  his  two  marshals  and 
full  three  hundred  lances,  with  as  many  archers.  They  passed 
through  6uine3,§  and  continued  their  march  until  they  had  crossed  the 
river  Dostre,  and  overran  that  whole  country.  They  turned  toward 
the  abbey  of  Liques,||  where  they  collected  a  large  booty,  which  they 
brought  safe  with  them  to  Calais.  On  another  day,  he  made  an 
uxcuraion  toward  Boulogne,  where  he  did  much  damage  to  the  flat 
countries.  The  count  Guy  de  St.  Pol  and  sir  Galeran  his  son  were 
at  the  time  in  the  city  of,  Terouenne,  witli  many  men-at-arms  ;  but 
ihey  made  no  sally  against  the  English,  when  they  were  on  these 
expeditions,  for  they  did  not  think  themselves  sufficiently  strong  to 
oppose  them  in  the  field. 

News  was  brought  to  the  king  of  France,'who  at  that  time  was 
holding  his  comt  at  Rouen  in  the  greatest  pomp  and  magnificence, 
that  the  duke  of  Lancaster  was  come  to  Calais,  and  that  from  thence 
he  was  daily  making  inroads  into  France.  When  the  king  and  his 
council  heard  this,  their  minds  were  occupied  on  a  different  subject ; 
for  this  same  week  the  duke  of  Burgundy  was  to  embark  with  his 
whole  army,  consisting  of  upward  of  three  thousand  fighting  men, 
to  invade  England.  The  king  demanded  from  his  prelates  and 
council  what  was  best  to  be  done,  supposing  the  English  had  crossed 
the  sea,  whether  to  advance  to  them  and  offer  battle,  or  to  continue 
Iheir  plan  of  operation  for  the  invasion  of  England.  This  last  pro. 
position  was  given  up,  and  orders  sent  to  the  French  army  to  break 
up  their  quarters  in  and  near  Rouen  as  soon  as  possible,  and  to  pre. 
pare  everything  for  marching  toward  Calais  with  the  duke  of  Bur. 


*  Fontenay  la  Comte— a  city  in  Poitou,  near  la  Vendee,  diocese  of  la  Kochelle, 
iwenty-five  leagues  from  Poitiere. 

t  Barnes  says  this  is  a  mistake— of  tlie  son  for  the  father.  Sir  James  Audley.  son  of 
lord  James  Audley,  seneschal  of  Poitou,  died  In  Gascony  ahout  this  time ;  and  on  this 
loss,  lord  James,  with  the  prince'i  leave,  retired  to  England,  where  he  lived  many  years. 
He  (lied  in  1386,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  aee. 

Sir  John  Chandos  was  nominated  sineschal  of  Poitou.  on  lord  James  retiring  to 
England. 

t  Toumehem— a  fcmall  town  of  Artois,  bailiwick  of  St.  Omer. 

...    .- .. :_  n: J..   ....»  lao^.iaa  nnil  n  half  from  CalUL 


gundy.  Such  were  the  commands  of  the  king  of  France,  for  he  was 
desirous  of  combating  the  English  on  that  side  of  the  water.  The 
men.at.arms  heard  these  orders  with  great  joy,  and  were  soon  ready. 
The  duke  of  Bm-gundy  with  his  whole  army,  took  the  field,  and 
formed  his  march  so  as  to  cross  the  river  Somme  at  Abbeville,  He 
continued  until  he  came  to  Montreuil.sur.mer,*  and  from  thence  h, 
Hesdint  and  St.  Paul,}  where  they  halted  for  the  rear  of  the  army 
to  join  them. 

News  was  brought  to  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  that  the  French  were 
on  their  march  to  offer  him  battle  ;  upon  which  the  duke,  with  his 
whole  army,  left  Calais,  and  took  up  their  quarters  in  the  valley  of 
Tournehem.  He  had  not  been  long  there  before  that  gallant  knight 
sir  Robert  de  Namur  came  in  grand  array  to  serve  under  him,  with 
a  hundred  lances  of  good  men.at.arms,  accompanied  with  knights 
and  squires.  The  duke  of  Lancaster  was  much  rejoiced  on  his 
arrival,  and  said :  "  My  good  uncle,  you  are  heartily  welcome ;  foi 
they  say  that  the  duke  of  Burgundy  is  on  his  march,  and  wishes  to 
fight  with  us."  Sir  Robert  replied,  "My  lord,  by  God's  help,  we 
will  willingly  meet  him." 

The  English  faund  good  quarters  in  the  valley  of  Tournehem, 
where  they  fortified  themselves  with  strong  hedges,  and  there  came 
daily  to  them  provision  in  abundance  from  Calais.  Their  light  horse 
scoured  the  country  of  Guines,  but  they  gained  httle ;  for  all  the  low 
countries  had  been  spoiled,  and  their  most  valuable  things  carried 
for  safety  to  the  adjoining  fortresses.  The  duke  of  Burgundy  arrived 
with  all  his  chivalry,  and  fixed  his  quarters  at  the  hill  of  Tournehem, 
where  his  marshals  immediately  encamped  the  men.at.arms  opposite 
to  where  the  English  lay. 

The  French  lodged  themselves  orderly,  and  without  delay :  they 
took  up  much  ground,  and  with  good  reason ;  for  I  have  had  it  men- 
tioned to  me  as  a  certain  fact,  that  the  duke  of  Burgundy  had  under 
his  command  four  thousand  good  knights.  ,  You  may  judge  there- 
fore of  the  great  difference  between  the  two  armies.  Each  army 
remained  in  these  positions  a  considerable  time  without  doing  any 
thing ;  for  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  notwithstanding  he  was  so  much 
superior  in  force,  and  had  with  him,  of  good  men.at-arms,  seven  to 
one,  would  not  engage  without  the  positive  orders  of  the  king  of 
France,  his  brother,  who  was  not  desirous  of  it.  In  truth,  had  the 
French  come  forward  to  battle,  the  English  would  not  have  refused 
it;  for  they  were  daily  drawn  ou',  and  in  readiness  to  receive  them. 
They  had  made  every  preparation,  and  each  person  knew  what  he 
was  to  do,  should  the  enemy  show  any  inclination  to  fight :  but  be- 
cause they  were  so  small  a  body,  and  so  well  fortified,  they  would 
not  foolishly  lose  an  advantage  by  quitting  their  camp.  Some  knights 
advanced  from  each  army  to  skirmish  ;  and,  as  usual  in  such  cases, 
sometimes  one  side  gained,  and  sometimes  the  other. 

The  earl  of  Flanders,  at  this  time,  was  very  anxious  for  the  honor 
and  reputation  of  the  duks  of  Burgundy,  his  son-in-law :  he  resided  in  a 
handsome  house  which  he  had  lately  built  near  to  Ghent :  he  frequently 
heard  from  or  sent  to  the  duke,  by  messengers  who  were  constantly 
employed  on  this  service.  The  earl  strongly  advised  his  son.in.Iaw, 
for  his  own  honor,  not  to  exceed,  on  any  account,  the  orders  which 
he  had  received  from  his  brother  the  king  of  France,  or  from  hia 
council. 

We  will  now  return  to  the  affairs  of  the  distant  provinces,  where 
the  knights  had  frequently  more  employment,  and  met  with  adven 
tares  in  greater  abundance  than  anywhere  else,  on  account  of  thi 
war  being  carried  on  more  vigorously.    . 


CHAPTER    CCLXX. 

SIR  JOHN  CHANDOS  DOES  GREAT  MISCHIEF  TO  THE  PROVINCE  OF  ANJOU. 
BE  DESPOILS  THE  ESTATES  OF  THE  VISCOUNT  DE  ROCHECHOUART, 
EXCEPT   THE   FORTRESSES   AND   STRONGHOLDS. 

During  the  time  of  this  expedition  to  Tournehem,  and  in  that 
neighborhood,  some  feats  of  arms  were  performed  in  Poitou,  which 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten.  Sir  John  Chandos,  being  seneschal  of 
Poitou,  and  a  hardy  and  valiant  knight,  had  a  great  desire  to  meet 
the  French :  he  therefore  did  not  remain  long  idle,  but  collected, 
during  the  time  he  passed  at  Poitiers,  a  body  of  men.at-arms,  Eng 
hsh  and  Poitevins,  and  said  he  would  make  an  excursion  with  them 
toward  Anjou,  and  return  by  Touraine,  to  look  at  the  French  who 
were  assembled  in  those  parts.  He  sent  information  of  the  expedi 
tion  he  meditated  to  the  earl  of  Pembroke,^  who  was  in  garrison  ai 
Mortagne-sur-mer||  with  two  hundred  lances. 

The  earl  was  much  pleased  with  this  intelligence,  and  would  wu 
lingly  have  been  of  the  party  ;  but  his  attendants  and  some  knights 
of  his  cojincil  prevented  him,  by  saying :  "  My  lord,  you  are  a  young 
and  noble  knight,  formed  to  excel:  if  you  at  this  moment  unite 
yourself  with  sir  John  Chandos  and  his  army,  he  will  obtain  all  the 
glory  of  the  expedi'ion,  and  you  will  be  only  named  as  his  com- 


*  Montreuii— a  town  in  Picardy,  seventeen  leagues  and  a  half  from  Calais- 

t  Hesdin— a  strong"town  in  Artois,  eighteen  leagues  and  a  half  from  Calais. 

t  St.  Paul— a  small  town  in  Picardy,  diocese  of  Beauvais. 

$  Lord  John  Hastings,  second  earl  of  Pembroke,  only  son  of  tiie  earl  mentioned  m 
the  former  part  of  this  history.  He  was  not  more  tlian  21  years  old  at  this  period,  and  it 
seems  doubtful  whether  he  had  yet  succeeded  to  the  title,  as  the  received  dat»  of  liif 
tatfaer  Lawrence's  death  is  1375,  and  the  events  above  related  took  place  in  13^.— Ed. 

U  "  Mortagne  "—a  town  in  Sojntonge,  on  tlie  GaiooDO. 
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punion.  It  is  therefore  more  proper  for  you,  who  are  of  such  high 
rank  and  birth,  to  act  for  yourself,  and  let  sir  John  Chandos  do  so 
on  his  part,  who  is  but  a  knight-bachelor  when  compared  with  you." 
Those  and  such  like  words  cooled  the  ardor  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke, 
who  having  no  longer  any  wish  to  go,  sent  an  excuse  to  sir  John 
Chandos. 

Sir  John  would  not,  however,  give  up  his  enterprise,  but  ordered 
6is  rendezvous  at  Poitiers ;  from  whence  he  marched  with  three 
hundred  lances,  knights,  and  squires,  and  two  hundred  archers.  In 
this  number  were  lord  Thomas  Percy,  sir  Stephen  Cossington,  sir 
Richard  de  Pontchardon,  sir  Eupiace  d'Ambreticourt,  sir  Richard 
Taunton,  lord  Thomas  Spencer,  sj  N61e  Loring,  the  earl  of  Angus,* 
sir  Thomas  Banaster,  sir  John  Trivet,  sir  William  de  Montendre, 
sir  Maubrins  de  Linieres,  sir  GeofFry  d'Argenton,  and  several  other 
knights  and  squires.  These  men-at-arms  marched  boldly  forth  and 
in  good  array,  as  if  going  upon  some  grand  enterprise,  and  having 
passed  through  the  province  of  Poitou,  entered  that  of  Anjou.  When 
they  were  arrived  in  that  country,  they  fixed  their  quarters  in  the 
flat  parts  of  it,  and  sent  out  their  light  divisions  to  burn  and  destroy 
everything.  They  did  infiaite  mischief  to  this  rich  and  fine  country, 
without  any  one  attempting  to  prevent  them :  and  they  remained 
there  upward  of  fifteen  days,  especially  in  that  part  of  it  called  the 
Loudunois.  They  retreated  from  Anjou  down  the  river  Creuse, 
which  separates  Touraine  from  Poitou ;  and  sir  John  Chandos,  with 
his  army,  entered  the  lands  of  the  viscount  Rochechouart,  where 
everything,  except  the  fortresses,  was  ruined.  They  advanced  to 
the  town  of  Rochechouart,  and  vigorously  assaulted  it,  but  without 
eiToct ;  for  there  were  excellent  men-at-arms  within  it,  commanded 
by  Thibault  du  Pont  and  Helyons  de  Talay,  who  prevented  it  from 
being  taken  or  injured. 

The  English  continued  their  march  to  Chauvigny,t  where  sir  John 
Chandos  received  information  that  the  lord  Louis  de  Sancerre,  mar- 
shal of  France,  with  a  great  body  of  men-at-arms,  were  at  la  Haye} 
in  Toui-aine.  He  was  very  desirous  to  march  that  way,  and  sent  in 
great  lihste  to  the  earl  of  Pembroke'  to  signify  his  intentions,  and  to 
beg  of  him  to  aceompaJly  him  to  la  Haye  in  Touraine,  and  that  he 
would  meet  him  at  Chatelheraut.§  Chandos  the  herald  was  the 
bearer  of  this  message.  He  found  the  earl  of  Pembroke  at  Mor- 
tagne,  busily  engaged  in  mustering  his  men,  and  preparing,  as  it 
appeared,  to  make  an  excursion.  He  excused  himself  a  second  time, 
by  the  advice  of  his  council,  saying  he  could  not  accompany  him. 
The  hi^rald,  on  his  return,  found  his  master  and  the  army  at  Ch&tel- 
beraut,  to  whom  he  delivered  his  answer.  When  sir  John  Chandos 
heard  it,  he  was  very  melancholy,  knowing  that  pride  and  presump- 
don  had  made  the  earl  refuse  to  be  a  party  in  the  expedition,  and 
only  replied,  "  God's  will  be  done."  He  dismissed  the  greater  part 
of  his  army,  who  separated,  and  he,  with  his  attendants,  returned  to 
Poitiers. 

CHAPTER   CCLXXI. 

rHE  LOUD  LOUIS  DE  SAHCEKEE  SUBFRISES  THE  EAEL  OF  FEMBROEE.  SEVE. 
KAL  OF  HIS  MEN  AKE  SLAIN  AND  THE  EARL  IS  BESIEGED  IN  A  H0I7SE 
AT    PniEENON. 

We  will  now  relate  how  the  earl  of  Pembroke  prospered.  As 
30on  as  he  knew  that  sir  John  Chandos  had  disbanded  his  army,  and 
was  returned  to  Poitiers,  he  assemble'd  his  o»rn  forces,  which  con- 
sisted of  three  hundred  English  and  Poitevins,  and  marched  from 
Morlnguc.  He  was  joined  by  some  knights  and  squires  of  Poitou 
and  Saiiitunge,  as  well  as  by  some  English  knights  that  had  been  in 
sir  John  Chandos's  army.  These  men-at-arms,  therefore,  advanced 
under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  took  the  direct 
road  to  where  sir  John  Chandos  had  been,  burning  and  despoiling 
all  th'jse  partd  of  Anjou  which  the  first  had  left,  or  which  had  been 
riinsoined.  They  halted  to  refresh  themselves  in  the  Loudunois, 
and  then  took  the  road  for  the  lands  of  the  viscount  Rochechouart, 
10  wliicli  they  did  great  damage. 

The  French  who  were  in  garrison  on  thp  frontiers  of  Touraine, 
Anjou,  and  Poitou,  consisting  of  a  large  body  of  men-at-arms, 
heard  the  whole  truth  of  these  two  excursions,  and  how  the  earl  of 
Pembroke,  who  was  a  young  man,  would  not,  through  pride,  serve 
under  sir  John  Chandos.  They  therefore  resolved  to  conquer  him, 
if  they  could  ;  for  they  thought  they  should  more  easily  defeat  him 
than  sir  John  Chandos,  They  made,  in  consequence,  a  secret  levy 
of  tlujir  forces  from  all  their  garrisons  ;  and  sir  Louis  de  Sancerre, 
marshal  of  France,  took  the  command  of  them.  They  marched  all 
night  to  la  Roche-posay||  in  Poitou,  which  was  in  the  French  interest. 
There  were  in  this  expedition  sir  Robert  de  Sancerre,  cousin  to  the 
marsliF'.l,  sir  John  de  Vienne,  sir  John  de  Bueil,  sir  William  des 
Bourdes,  sir  Louis  de  St.  Julien,  and  Carnet  le  Breton  ;  in  the  whole, 
seven  hundred  fighting  men. 

The  earl  of  Pembroke  had  finished  his  excursion,  and  reentered 


*  David,  king  of  Scotland  created  sir  Jolln  Stuart  of  Bonkill  earl  of  Aoffus.  He  and 
his  heirs  held  the  estates,  hut  the  Urapliraviiles  of  EuKland  {the  earl  mentioned  in  (lie 
text)  srasped  at  the  title  for  many  generations.— Pinkkrtoh's  Hiatffry  of  Scatlandt 
vol.  i.  p.  7. 

t  "  Chauvigny"— a  town  in  Poitou,  six  leagues  from  Poitiers. 

t  "  La  I  laye"— a  town  in  Touraine,  on  the  Creuse. 

§  "  Ciiatelheraut"— a  town  in  Poitou,  on  the  Vienne 

ti  "  La  Ronhe-posay"— a  town  in  I'ouraine  on  the.l^ieuw. 


Poitou,  having  completed  the  total  destruction  of  the  viscount  dc 
Rochechouart's  estate.  In  this  company  were,  sir  Baldwin  de  Fran 
ville,  seneschal  of  Saintonge,  lord  Thomas  Spencer,  lord  Thomas 
Percy,  the  earl  of  Angus,  sir  John  Orwich,*  sir  John  Harpedoh,  sii 
James  de  Surgeres,  sir  John  Cousins,  sir  Thomas  de  St.  Albag,  sii 
Robert  Twiford,  sir  Simon  Ausagre,  sir  John  de  Mortain,  sir  John 
Touchet,  and  several  others.  The  English  and  Poitevins  marched 
on  without  any  thought  or  precaution,  having  heard  nothing  of  these 
men-at-arms :  they  had  entered  Poitou  with  all  their  pillage,  and 
came,  one  day  about  noon,  to  a  village  called  Puirenon,  where  they 
halted,  after  the  manner  of  persons  in  perfect  security.  But  when 
the  servants  were  about  to  put  the  horses  in  the  stable,  and  to  pre- 
pare the  supper,  the  French,  who  well  knew  what  they  were  about, 
entered  the  village  of  Puirenon,  with  their  lances  in  their  rests, 
bawling  out  riieir  cry,  "  Our  Lady,  -for  Sancerre  the  marshal  !"t  and 
then  overthrew  all  they  met  in  the  streets.  The  noise  became  so 
violent,  that  the  English  ran  to  the  head.quarters  with  great  alarm, 
to  inform  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  lord  Thomas  Percy,  sir  Baldwin  de 
Franville,  and  the  othets,  that  the  French  had  suddenly  attacked 
and  surprised  them.  These  lords  were  soon  armed,  and  sallying 
out  from  their  hotels,  collected  their  men  together ;  but  they  could 
not  all  assemble,  for  the  numbers  of  the  French  were  so  considerable 
that  the  English  and  Poitevins  were  overpowered ;  and,  in  this  first 
attack,  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  were  killed  or  made  pris- 
oners. The  earl  of  Pembroke  and  some  knights  had  no  other 
remedy  but  to  retire,  as  quickly  as  they  could,  into  an  unembattled 
house,  which  belonged  to  the  knights-templars,  without  a  moat,  and 
only  inclosed  with  a  stone  wall.  All  who  coidd  get  there  in  time 
enough  shut  themselves  in  :  the  greater  part  of  the  others  were 
slain  or  made  prisoners,  and  their  arms  and  horses  taken.  The  earl 
of  Pembroke  lost  all  his  plate. 

The  French,  who  closely  pursued  them,  finding  those  who  could 
get  together  had  shut  themselves  up  in  this  house,  were  much 
rejoiced,  saying  among  themselves  :  "  They  must  be  our  prisoners, 
for  they  cannot  escape ;  and  we  will  make  them  dearly  repay  the 
damage  they  have  done  in  Anjou  and  Touraine."  On  which,  they 
advanced  to  this  house  in  regular  order,  and  with  a  good  will  to 
assault  it:  When  they  were  come  thither,  it  was  evening :  after  they 
had  examined  it  narrowly  on  all  sides,  to  see  if  it  might  be  easily 
taken,  they  began  the  attack,  in  which  were  performed  many  gallant 
deeds  of  arms,  for  the  French  were  all  well  tried  men.  They  made 
different  attempts  on  this  house,  which  was  vej-y  strong,  and  gave 
the  earl  of  Pembroke  and  his  men  enough  to  do  ;  for  the  English 
being  so  few,  labored  hard  to  defend  themselves,  as  it  was  to  them 
of  the  utmost  consequence.  Scaling  ladders  were  brought,  and 
fixed  against  the  walls,  which  some  bold  adventurers  mounted,  with 
their  shields  over  their  heads  to  shelter  themselves  from  stones  and 
arrows ;  but  when  they  were  got  to  the  top  they  had  done  nothing, 
for  they  found  there,  ready  to  receive  them,  knights,  squires,  men-at- 
arms,  with  lances  and  swords,  with  which  they  handsomely  fought 
hand  to  hand,  and  made  them  descend  much  quicker  than  they  had 
mounted.  Add  to  this,  that  there  were  English  archers  intermixed 
with  these  men-at-arms,  at  two  feet  distance  on  the  walls,  who  shot 
80  well  that  the  French  beneath  suffered  much. 

The  English  continued  under  constant  alarm,  repeUing  tliese  al. 
tacks  until  night,  when  the  French,  tired  with  fighting  and  fatigue; 
sounded  their  trumpets  for  the  retreat,  saying  they  had  done  enough 
for.  one  day,  but  that  they  would  return  to  the  attack  on  the  morrow ; 
adding,  that,  as  they  could  not  escape  from  them,  they  would  starve 
them  to  surrender.  They  returned  to  their  quarters  in  high  spirits, 
and  made  merry,  having  placed  a  strong  guard  in  front  of  the  house 
to  be  more  secure  of  their  enemies.  It  will  readily  be  believed  tha 
the  earl  of  Pembroke  and  those  who  were  thus  blockaded  were  no', 
much  at  their  ease  :  they  were  aware  that  this  house  was  not  of  suf 
ficient  strength  to  hold  out  long  against  so  many  men-at-arms.  It  was 
as  badly  provided  with  artillery,  to  their  great  sorrow,  as  with  pro- 
vision -,  but  this  last  was  not  of  much  consequence,  for  they  could 
well  fast  a  day  and  night,  if  necessary,  in  defending  themselves. 

When  it  was  dark,  they  entreated  a  squire,  an  expert  soldier,  and 
in  whom  they  placed  great  confidence,  to  set  out  directly  by  a  postern, 
and  ride  as  fast  as  he  could  to  Poitiers,  to  inform  sir  John  Chandos 
and  his  friends  how  awkwardly  they  were  situated,  and  to  bcR 
they  would  come  to  their  assistance  ;  in  the  hopes  of  which  they 
would  hold  out  until  noon  ;  and,  if  he  made  haste,  he  might  easily 
make  this  journey  by  eariy  morning.  The  squire,  who  perceived  the 
extreme  danger  in  which  all  the  lords  were,  very  cheerfully  under- 
took  it,  but  boasted  a  little  too  much  of  his  knowledge  of  the  roads. 
He  set  out  about  midnight  by  a  postern  gate,  and  took  the  straigln 
road,  as  he  thought  for  Poitiers ;  but  it  so  fell  out,  that  during  the 
whole  night  he  wandered  about,  before  he  hit  upon  the  right  road. 

At  daybreak,  the  French,  who  were  besieging  the  English  at  Pui- 
renon as  you  have  before  heard,  sounded  their  trumpets  to  arms,  say- 
ing it  would  be  better  to  make  their  attacks  in  the  cool  of  the  morning 
than  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  The  earl  of  Pembroke  and  the  knight? 
shut  up  with  him,  instead  of  sleeping,  had  fortified  themselves  with 
whatever  they  could  find,  making  use  even  of  benches  and  stones. 


•  '  Sir  John  Orwich,"    Q.  Barnes  calls  him  NSle  Loring.    Why  not  Norwich  ? 

t  And  ened  their  cryes,  "  Our  lady  of  Sanserre  for  t|i?  marshal  of  Fraunce."— LoBf 
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When  sir  Louis  de  Sancerre,  sir  John  de  Vienne,  ail  Johi;  de  Bcuil. 
and  the  others  who  were  present,  heard  this,  the  best  informed 
among  them  said,  "  Our  men  are  tired  and  worn  down  by  their  as. 
saultB  upon  the  English,  yesterday  and  to-day :  it  will  be  much  wiser 
for  us  to  make  a  handsome  retreat  with  all  we  have  gained,  and  our 
prisoners,  than  to  wait  the  arrival  of  sir  John  Chandos  and  his  com. 
pany,  who  are  quite  fresh  ;  for  we  may  lose  more  than  we  can  gain." 
This  plan  was  immediately  followed,  for  thare  was  not  a  moment  to 
lose  :  the  trumpets  were  ordered  to  sound  a  retreat :  their  men  as. 
sembled  in  a  body,  and,  having  sent  oiT  their  baggage,  they  themselves 
took  the  road  to  la  Roche-Posay. 

The  earl  of  Pembroke  and  those  with  him,  imagining  the  French 
must  have  had  some  intelligence,  said  among  themselves :  "  Chandos 
must  certainly  be  on  his  march,  for  the  French  are  retreating,  not 
daring  to  wait  his  coming :  come,  come,  let  us  immediately  quit  this 
place  and  take  the  road  toward  Poitiers,  and  we  shall  meet  him." 
Those  who  had  horses  mounted  them ;  and  others  went  on  foot,  and 
several  rode  double.  They  thus  left  Puirenon,  following  the  road  to 
Poitiers :  they  had  scarcely  advanced  a  league  before  they  met  sir 
John  Chandos  and  his  army  in  the  condition  I  have  before  told : 
some  on  horseback,  some  on  foot,  and  some  riding  double.  Much 
joy  was  shown  on  both  sides  at  this  meeting ;  but  sir  John  said,  he 
was  sorely  vexed  that  he  had  not  been  in  time  to  have  met  the  French. 
They  rode  together  conversing  for  about  three  leagues,  when  they 
took  leave  of  each  other  and  separated.  Sir  Jqhn  Chandos  returned 
to  Poitiers ;  the  earl  of  Pembroke  to  Mortagne,  the  place  he  had 
marched  from ;  and  the  marshal  of  France  and  his  army  to  la  Roche. 
Posay,  where  they  refreshed  themselves  and  divided  their  booty ; 
they  then  retired  to  their  garrisons,  carrying  with  them  their  prisoners, 
whom  they  courteously  admitted  to  ransom,  as  the  French  and  Eng. 
lish  have  always  been  accustomed  to  act  toward  each  other. 

We  will  now  return  to  the  armies  in  Tournehem ;  and  speak  of 
the  death  of  the  most  courteous,  noble,  and  liberal  queen  that  reigned 
in  her  time,  the  lady  Philippa  of  Hainault,  queen  of  England  and 
Ireland.* 

CHAPTER   CCLXXIII. 

THE  DEATH  OF  QUEEN  PHILIPPA  OF  EN&LAND :  SHE  MAKES  THREE  RE- 
QUESTS TO  THE  KING  ON  HEK  DEATH.BED.  SOME  FKENCHMEK,  HAVING 
ATTACKED  THE  ENGLISH  CAMP  AT  TOUKNEHEM,  AKE  KEPULSED  BY  SIR 
ROBERT  DE  NAMUR. 

During  the  time  that  such  numbers  of  the  noblemen  of  the  king, 
dom  of  France  were  assembled  at  Tournehem  under  the  command 
of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  the  duke  of  Lancaster  was  encamped 
with  his  army  in  the  valley  opposite  to  them,  a  circumstance  hap- 
pened in  England,  which,  though  so  very  common,  was  not  the  less 
unfortunate  for  the  king,  his  children,  and  the  whole  kingdom.  That 
excellent  lady  the  queen  of  England  (who  had  done  so  much  good, 
and  during  her  whole  life  had  assisted  all  knights,  ladies,  and  dam- 
sels who  had  applied  to  her,t  who  had  had  such  boundless  charity 
for  all  mankind,  and  who  had  naturally  such  an  affection  for  the 
Hainault  nation,  being  the  country  from  which  she  BiH>ung,)  lay  at 
this  time  dangerously  ill  at  Windsor  castle,  and  her  disorder  daily 
increased. 

When  the  good  lady  perceived  her  end  approaching,  she  called  to 
the  king,  and,  extending  her  right  hand  from  under  the  bed-clothes, 
put  it  into  the  right  hand  of  the  king,  who  was  very  sorrowful  at 
heart,  and  thus  spoke :  "  We  have  enjoyed  our  union  in  happiness, 
peace,  and  prosperity :  I  entreat,  therefore,  of  you,  that  on  our  sepa- 
ration you  will  grant  me  three  requests."     The  king,  with  sighs  and 


which  they  had  carried  to  the  top  of  the  walls.  They  found  the  French 
were  preparing  to  renew  the  attack,  and  comforted  each  one  upon  it. 
Some  time  before  sunrise,  the  French  were  ready,  when  they  marched 
by  companies,  and  with  great  vigor,  to  the  assault  of  the  h6tel.  They 
acquitted  themselves  too  well,  and  having  brought  scaling  ladders, 
placed  them  against  the  walls," mounting  them  with  the  utmost  eager, 
ness,  covered  by  their  shields,  otherwise  they  would  not  have  ven- 
tured :  it  was  held  highly  honorable  to  those  who  mounted  the  first, 
as  in  truth  it  was  a  very  brave  act.  The  English  were  not  idle  nor 
faint-hearted  in  their  own  defence,  but  fought  marvellously  well,  and 
flung  down  upon  the  shields  of  the  assailants  stones  and  great  beams 
of  wood,  with  which  they  beat  them  so  severely,  that  they  killed  or 
wounded  several.  They  did  their  duty  excellently  well,  and  so  small 
a  fort  was  never  seen  to  hold  out  so  long  against  such  a  force.  This 
a-ssault  continued  from  early  dawn  until  six  o'clock. 


CHAPTER    CCLXXII. 

SIR  JOHN  CHANDOS  COMES  TO  THE  ASSISTANCE  OF   THE  EARL  OF  PEM- 
BROKE, BESIEGED  IN  PUIRENON. 

Between  six  and  nine  o'clock,  after  the  heat  of  the  attack,  the 
French,  indignant^  that  the  English  had  made  so  long  a  defence,  sent 
orders  to  all  the  villagers  thereabouts  to  bring  pick-axes  and  mattocks 
to  undermine  the  walls,  which  was  what  the  English  were  most  afraid 
of.  The  earl  of  Pembroke  called  one  of  his  own  squires  and  said  to 
him,  "  My  friend,  mount  a  horse,  and  sally  out  from  the  back  gate, 
where  they  will  make  way  for  you,*  and  ride  as  fast  as  possible  to 
Poitiers  to  sir  John  Chandos,  to  tell  him  our  situation  and  the  immi- 
nent danger  we  are  in  :  recommend  me  to  him  by  this  token."  He 
then  took  off  his  finger  a  rich  ring  of  gold,  adding,  "  Give  him  this 
from  me  ;  he  vrill  know  it  well  again."  The  squire  who  thought  him- 
self much  honored  by  this  commission,  took  the  ring,  mounted  the 
best  courser  he  could  find,  and  set  off  by  the  back  gate  during  the 
attack,  for  they  opened  it  for  him.  He  took  the  road  to  Poitiers ;  and, 
while  he  was  making  all  the  haste  he  could,  the  assault  was  carried 
on  warmly  by  the  French,  and  as  vigorously  opposed  by  the  English : 
indeed,  it  behoved  them  so  to  do. 

We  will  now  say  something  of  the  first  squire,  who  had  left  Puire. 
non  at  midnight,  and  who,  having  lost  his  road,  had  wandered  about 
all  the  night.  When  it  was  broad  day,  he  knew  his  road,  and  made 
straight  for  Poitiers  ;  but,  his  horse  being  tired,  he  did  not  arrive  there 
until  about  nine  o'clock,  when  he  dismounted  in  the  square  before  the 
hotel  of  sir  John  Chandos,  and  immediately  entered  it,  having  learnt 
that  he  was  at  mass :  he  approached  him,  and,  falling  on  his  knees, 
delivered  his  message.  Sir  John  Chandos,  who  had  not  yet  recovered 
his  vexation  at  the  earl  of  Pembroke's  refusal  to  join  him  in  his  expe- 
ditions, was  not  very  eager  to  give  him  assistance :  he  coldly  said, 
"  It  will  be  almost  impossible  for  us  to  get  there  in  time  and  hear  the 
whole  mass."  Soon  after  mass  the  tables  were  spread,  and  dinner 
set  out.  His  servants  asked  sir  John,  if  he  would  dine  :  "  Yes,"  said 
he,  "since  it  is  ready,"  and  then  entered  the  hall,  where  his  knights 
and  squires  had  preceded  him  with  water  to  wash  his  hands.  As 
he  was  thus  employed,  and  before  he  had  sat  down  to  table,  the 
second  squire  from  the  earl  of  Pembroke  entered  the  hall,  and^  hav- 
ing knelt  down,  drew  the  ring  from  his  purse,  saying  :  "  Dear  sir,  my 
lord  the  earl  of  Pembroke  recommends  himself  to  you  by  this  token, 
and  entreats  you  most  earnestly  to  come  to  his  assistance,  and  rescue 
liiin  from  the  imminent  danger  he  is  now  in  at  Puirenon."  Sir  John 
Chandos  took  the  ring,  and,  having  examined  it,  knew  it  well.  He 
then  replied,  "  It  will  not  be  possible  for  us  to  arrive  there  in  time, 
if  they  be  in  the  situation  you  describe."  He  added,  "  Come  let  us 
dine." 

Sir  John  seated  himself  with  his  knights  at  table,  and  ate  of  the 
first  course :  as  the  second  was  served,  and  indeed  begun  on,  sir  John 
Chandos,  who  had  much  thought  on  this  business,  raised  his  head, 
and,  looking  at  his  companions,  spoke  as  follows,  which  gave  much 
pleasure  to  those  around  him :  "  The  eari  of  Pembroke  (a  lord  of  such 
high  birth  and  rank  that  he  has  even  married  a  daughter  of  my  natu- 
ral lord  the  king  ot  England,  and  is  brother-in-arms  as  in  everything 
else  with  my  lord  of.  Cambridge,)  entreats  me  so  courteously,  that  it 
liehoves  me  to  comply  with  his  request  to  succor  and  rescue  him,  if 
t  be-pbssible  to  an-ive  in  time."  He  then  pushed  the  table  from  him, 
and,  rising,  said  to  his  knights  and  squires,  "  Gentlemen,  I  am  de- 
lermined  to  go  to  Puirenon."  This  was  heard  with  joy,  and  they 
were  soon  ready  to  attend  him.  The  trumpets  sounded,  and  every 
man-at-arms  in  Poitiers  was  mounted  in  the  best  way  he  could ;  for 
It  had  been  speedily  told  abroad,  that  sir  John  Chandos  was  niarching 
-o  Puirenon,  to  the  assistance  of  the  eari  of  Pembroke  and  his  array, 
who  were  there  besieged  by  the  French.  When  these  knights  and 
squires  took  the  field,  they  amounted  to  upward  of  two  hundred 
lances,  and  increased  every  moment.  They  marched  with  all  haste : 
news  of  this  was  brought  to  the  French,  who  had  constantly  been 
engaged  at  this  assault  from  daybreak  until  noon,  by  their  spies,  who 
said  :  "  Dear  lords,  look  well  to  yourselves ;  for  sir  John  Chandos  has 
marched  from  Poitiers  with  upward  of  two  hundred  lances,  and  is 
advancing  with  great  haste  and  a  greater  desire  to  meet  with  you. ' 

*  And  BO  shall  make  you  way,  says  lord  Bernets,  which  is  more  likely  than  that  the 
French  •"ould  willinelv  oeririit  a  roessoniter  to  depart. 


*  The  moost  gentyll  quene,  moost  iyherall,  and  moost  courlesse  that  ever  was  quene 
hi  her  dayes,  the  whiche  was  the  fayre  lady  Philipp  of  lleynault,  quene  of  England  and 
Irelande.— LoRr  Berners. 

t  Froissart  does  not  intimate  that  she  waited  to  be  applied  to,  and  indted  his  own  case 
shows  that  she  needed  no  instigation  hut  her  own  '*  liberal  and  most  courteous"  nature 
to  prompt  her  bounty.  The  passage  is  one  of  tlie  gems  of  Lord  Berners,  and  is  worthy 
to  be  given  entire.  "  There  fell  in  Eriglande  a  heuy  case  and  a  comon,  howbeit  it  was 
right  pyteouse  for  the  kyng,  his  chyldren,  and  ail  his  realme.  For  the  good  quene  of  Eng- 
lande,  that  so  many  good  dedes  had  done  in  her  tyme,  and  so  many  knights  socoured. 
and  ladyes  and  damosels  comforted,  and  had  so  largely  departed  of  her  goodes  to  her 
people,  and  naturally  loued  always  the  nacyon  of  Heynaulte,  the  countrey  where  she 
was  borne;  She  fell  sicke  in  tlie  castell  of  VVyndsore.  the  which  sickenesse  contynewed 
on  lierso  longe,  that  there  was  no  reiiLcdye  but  tlet/lG.  And  the  good  ladye,  whanne  she 
khewe  and  parceyued  that  there  was  witfa  her  no  remedye  but  detlie,  she  desyred  to 
speke  with  the  kynge  her  liusbande.  And  whan  he  was  before  her  sfte  put  out  of  lier 
bedde  her  right  hande  and  tokethe  kynge  by  hisrighthande,  who  was  right  sorrowfull 
at  his  hert.  Than  she  sayd,  '  Sir,  we  baue  in  peace,  ioye,  and  great  prosperyte  used  all 
our  tyme  tosuyer.  Sir,  nowe,  I  pray  you,  at  our  departyng,  that  ye  will  graunte  me 
thre  desyres.'  The  kynge,  ryght  sorowfuily  wepynge,  sayd,  '  Madame,  desyre  what  ye 
wyll,  Igraunt  it.'  'Sir,'  sayd  she, '  (  requyre  you.  firsteof  all.that  alt  manor  of  people, 
suclie  as  I  haue  dault  witliall  in  their  marchaundyse,  on  this  syde  the  see  or  beyonu. 
that  it  may  plense  you  to  pay  euery  thynge  that  1  owe  to  theym,  or  to  any  other.  And. 
secondly,  sir,  all  such  ordynaunce  and  promyses  iis  I  liaue  made  to  the  churches  as 
well  of  this  countrey  as  beyond  the  see,  whereas  I  baue  hadde  my  deuocyon,  that  it 
maye  please  you  to  accomplysslie  and  to  fulfyll  the  same.  Thirdely,  sir,  I  requyre  you  that 
it  may  please  you  to  take  none  other  sepulture,  whansoeuer  it  shall  please  God  to  call 
you  out  of  this  transytorie  lyfe,  but  besyde  me  in  Westmynster.'  Tbekynge,  all  wep- 
ynge, sayd,  '  Madame,  I  graunt  all  your  desye.'  Than  the  good  lady  and  quene  made 
on  her  the  signe  of  the  crosse,  and  commaunded  the  kynge  her  tmsbande  to  God,  and 
her  youngest  son,  Thomas,,  who  was  there  besyde  her.  And  anone,  after,  she  yelded 
up  the  spiryte.  tlie  whiohe  I  beleue  surely  the  holy  angels  receyued  with  great  ioy  up  u, 
heuen,  for  in  all  her  lyfe  she  dyd  neyther  hi  thought  nor  dede  thyng  whereby  to  lese  her 
soul,  as  ferr  as  any  creature  coulde  knowe.  Thus  the  good  quene  of  Englande  dyed  in 
the  yere  of  our  lorde  hccclxi  x  in  the  vigyll  of  our  lady  in  the  my  Ides  of  AngnsU"— Eo 
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.ears,  replied,  "  Lady,  ask :  whatever  you  request  shall  be  granted." 
'  My  lord,  I  beg  you  will  acquit  me  of  whatever  engagements  I  may 
have  entered  into  with  merchants  for  their  wares,  as  well  on  this  as 
on  the  other  side  of  the  sea.  I  beseech  you  also  to  fulfil  whatever 
gifts  or  legacies  I  may  have  made,  or  left  to  churches,  here  or  on 
the  continent,  wherein  I  have  paid  my  devotions,  as  well  as  what  I 
may  have  left  to  those  of  both  sexes  who  have  been  in  my  service. 
Thirdly,  I  entreat  that,  whenever  it  shall  please  God  to  call  you 
hence,  you  will  not  choose  any  other  sepulchre  than  mine,  and  that 
you  will  lie  by  my  side  in  the  cloisters  of  Westminster  "  The  king, 
m  teai-s,  replied,  "  Lady,  I  grant  them." 

Soon  after,  the  good  lady  made  the 
sign  of  the  cross  on  her  breast,  and,  hav- 
ing  recommended  to  God  the  king  and 
her  youngest  son,  Thomas,  who  was 
present,  gave  up  her  spirit,  which,  I 
firmly  believe,  was  caught  by  the  holy 
angels  and  carried  to  the  glory  of 
Heaven ;  for  she  had  never  done  any- 
thing, by  thought  or  deed,  that  could 
endanger  her  losing  i".  Thus  died  this 
queen  of  England,  in  the  year  of  grace 
1369,  the  vigil  of  the  assumption  of  the 
Virgin,  the  15th  of  August. 

Information  of  this,  loss  was,  carried 
to  the  English  army  at  Tournehem, 
which  greatly  afflicted  every  one,  but 
particularly  the  duke  of  Lancaster. 
However,  as  there  is  no  death  but 
what  must  be  passed  over  and  forgot. 
ten,  the  English  did  not  neglect  to 
keep  up  very  strict  discipline  in  their 
camp,  where  they  remained. a  long  time 
facing  the  French.  It  haopened  that 
some  of  the  French  knights  und  squires, 
seeing  the  enemy  every  day  before  their 
eyes,  held  a  conversation,  and,  after  dis- 
cussing the  matter,  agreed  to  meet  on 
the  morrow,  at  daybreak,  to  skirmish 
with  them,  and  beat  up  the  guard. 
There  were  upward  of  three  hundred 
knights  and  squires,  the  greater  part  of 
them  from  the  Vermandois,  Artois,  and 
Corbiois,  who  had  entered  into  this 
agreement,  and,  without  mentioning  it 
to  their  marshals,  had  each  informed  the 
other  of  their  intentions.  When  the  morning  came  for  this  expe- 
dition, they  were  all  ready  armed,  mounted,  and  assembled.  They 
rode  forth  in  this  array,  nothing  doubting  of  success,  and  began  to 
make  a  circuit  round  the  hill  of  Tournehem,  in  order  to  gain  an 
advantageous  position,  and  to  fall  upon  one  of  the  wings  of  the 
ISnglish  army. 

This  wing-was  allotted  to  sir  Robert  de  Namur  and  his  people. 
Sir  Robert  had  been  on  guard  that  night,  but  toward  daybreak  had 
entered  his  tent,  and  was  then  sitting  at  supper,  quite  armed,  except 
his  helmet,  and  the  lord  Despontin*  vtith  him.  The  French  at  this 
moment  arrived  at  the  quarters  of  sir  Robert,  which  were  also  those 
of  some  other  German  and  English  lords  ;  but  the  guard  very  fortu. 
riately  had  not  disarmed  themselves :  they  immediately  opposed  the. 
Frenchmen  who  came  up  spurring  and  galloping,  and  checked  their 
career.  News  soon  reached  sir  Robert  that  his  men  were  fighting, 
having  been  attacked  by  the  French.  In  an  instant,  he  pushed  the 
table  from  him  where  he  had  been  seated,  and  said  to  the  lord  Des- 
pontin, "  Gome,  come  to  the  assistance  of  our  men."  Instantly  he 
fixed  his  helmet  on  his  headi  and  brderod  his  banner,  which  was 
placed  before  his  tent,  to  bo  displayed.  Some  one  said,  "  My  lord, 
■■omj  to  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  and  do  not  engage  without  him." 
lie  bluntly  replied,  "  Not  I :  I  shall  go  the  shortest  way  I  can  to  help 
my  i'ncn.  Those  may  send  to  my  lord  of  Lancaster  who  will ;  but 
let  all  who  love  me  follow  mo." 

lie  then  advanced,  sword  in  hand,  to  meet  the  enemy:  the  lord 
Despontin  and  sir  Henry  de  Sancelle  were  with  him,  as  well  as  his 
other  knights,  who  directly  engaged  in  the  battle,  having  found  their 
men  fighting  with  the  French,  in  great  numbers,  and  who,  to  speak 
truth,  ought  to  have  done  much  this  day :  but  no  sooner  did  they 
perceive  sir  Robert  de  Namur  marching  with  his  banner  than  they 
wheeled  about  and  gave  up  their  plan,  for  they  thought  the  whole 
Mnny  was  ready  to  fall  on  them  :  indeed  it  was  so  in  different  parts 
rf  the  eamp,  for  the  sun  was  now  risen.  A  Vermandois  knight  was 
blain  under  the  banner  of  sir  Robert  de  Namur,  called  sir  Robert  de 
Coulogno,  who  was  much  regretted  ;  for  he  was  rich,  amiable,  and 
courteous,  and  an  horn  rable  knight  in  every  station.  Thus  ended 
the  affair.  The  French  retreated  without  doing  anything  more,  for 
they  were  afraid  of  greater  loss  than  gain.  Sir  Robert  did  not  pur. 
?ue  them -farther  than  was  wise,  but  brought  back  his  men  when  he 
found  the  enemy  was  quite  gone,  and  returned  to  his  quarters. 

*  Lord  Despontin.    U*  Barnes  calls  Iiim  lurd  of  Ponthieu. 


CHAPTER    CCLXXIV. 

THE   DUKE  OF    BtTRGUNDY    AND   HIS  .AKMY  DECAMP  WITHf'UT    I    BATTLE 
THE   DtJKE  OF   LANCASTER    KETtlKNS   TO   CALAIS. 

Since  this  last  affair,  nothing  happened  worth  relating.  It  was 
very  displeasing  to  many  on  both  sides  that  they  thus  remained  so 
long  without  a  battle  :  eveiy  day  it  was  said,  "  We  shall  engage  to. 
morrow ;"  but  that  morrow  never  came  ;  for,  as  I  have  said  before 
the  duke  of  Burgundy  would  not  act  contrary  to  the  orders,  of  the 
king.  The  orders  he  received  were  very  strict ;  for  there  were  "on 
tinually  messengers  going  from  the  king  to  the  duke,  and  ^mm  the 
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duke  to  the  king  on  this  subject.  At  last  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  as 
I  was  then  informed,  having  considered,  that  he  was  encamped  at  a 
very  heavy  expense,  and  could  not  remain  so  much  longer  with  any 
honor ;  for  he  had  upward  of  four  thousand  knights,  while  the  enemy 
was  but  a  handful  in  comparison,  with  whom,  however,  he  had  not 
fought,  nor  had  had  any  intentions  of  so  doing :  the  dulte,  I  say, 
sent  some  of  his  knights  to  lay  his  situation  before  the  king,  and  to 
explain  to  him  his  wishes.  The  king  thought  the  duke  judged 
rightly,  and  ordered  him,  on  the  receipt  of  his  letters,  to  break  up 
his  camp,  to  dismiss  his  army,  and  come  to  Paris,  where  he  himself 
was  going. 

When  the  duke  received  these  orders,  he  sent  for  the  principal 
lords  of  his  army,  and  told  them  secretly  their  contents ;  saying, 
"  We  must  break  up  our  camp,  for  the  Iting  sends  for  us  back." 
When  it  was  midnight,  those  to  whom  he  had  given  this  informa. 
tion,  having  packed  up  everything,  were  mounted,  and  had  set  fire 
to  their  quarters.  At  this  hour,  sir  Henry  de  Sancelle  was  return- 
ing to  his  tent,  having  been  on  guard  with  sir  Robert  de  Namur's 
men,  to  whom  he  was  attached  ;  and  seeing  first  one,  then  two,  and 
then  three  fires  in  the  enemy's  camp,  he  said  to  himself,  "  These 
French  think,  perhaps,  to  surprise  us  :  they  have  the  appearance  of 
intending  it.  Let  us  go,"  said  he  to  those  near  him,  "  to  sir  Rob. 
ert's  tent,  and  awaken  him,  that,  should  it  be  so,  he  may  be  prepared 
in  time."  Sir  Henry  went  thither,  and,  calling  his  chamberlains, 
told  them,  they  must  instantly  awaken  sir  Robert.  They  went  to 
his  bed-side  and  sir  Henry  de  Sancelle  with  them,  who  awakened 
him,  and  told  him  all  that  he  had  seen.  Sir  Robert  made  answer, 
"  We  shall  soon  hear  other  news  :  let  our  men  be  instantly  armed 
and  made  ready."  He  himself  was  soon  armed.  When  his  men 
were  drawn  up,  he  had  his  banner  displayed,  and  marched  to  the 
tent  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  who  was  arming  also,  for  he  had  re- 
ceived similar  information.  It  was  not  long  before  the  different 
lords  came  thither,  one  after  another:  as  they  arrived,  they  were 
drawn  up  and  remained  quiet  without  any  light. 

The  duke  of  Lancaster  ordered  his  marshals  to  march  the  archers 
to  where  he  hoped  the  French  would  make  their  attack,  if  they 
came  ;  for  he  certainly  expected  a  battle.  When  they  had  remained 
at  their  posts  for  two  hours,  and  saw  no  one  advancing  to  them, 
they  were  more  surprised  than  before.  The  duke  called  to  him  his 
lords,  and  asked  them  what  he  had  best  now  to  do.  Some  replied 
one  thing,  and  some  another,  and  each  defended  his  own  opinion. 
The  duke,  perceiving  that  valiant  k-iight  sir  Walter  Manny,  said 
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'  And  you,  sir  Walter,  what  do  you  advise  ?"  "  I  do  not  know," 
replied  sir  Walter,  "  but,  if  you  will  follow  my  advice,  I  would 
draw  up  my  men-at-arms  and  archers  in  order  of  battle,  and  would 
advance  slowly  ;  for,  as  it  will  soon  be  day,  we  shall  then  see  clearly 
before  us."  The  Duke  assented  to  this  proposal :  but  others  were 
nt  a  contrary  opinion,  and  advised  him  not  to  march  from  where  he 
was.  This  discussion  continued  until  orders  were  given  for  some 
of  the  troops  of  sir  Robert  de  Namur  and  sir  Waleran  de  Bourne* 
to  mount  their  horses,  because  they  were  lightly  accoutred  and  rode 
well.  Thirty  horsemen  were  chosen  from  'the  best  mounted,  and 
sent  off  toward  the  French  camp. 

While  they  were  gone  on  this  expedition,  sir  Walter  Manny, 
addressing  the  duke,  said,  "  My  lord,  never  believe  me  again,  if 
these  French  be  not  fled  :  mount  your  horse,  and  order  the  others  to 
do  the  same,  that  you  may  pursue  them,  and  I  will  engage  you  will 
have  a  fine  day  of  it."  The  duke  replied,  "  Sir  Walter,  I  have 
hitherto  always  followed  the  advice  of  my  council,  and  intend  now 
doing  so;  for  I  can  never  believe  that  so  many  brave  men-at-arms 
and  noble  knights  would  thus  run  away.  Perhaps  the  fires  we  see 
may  haye  been  lighted  to  entrap  us.  Our  scouts  will  soon  return, 
and  then  we  shall  know  the  truth."  As  they  were  thus  conversing, 
the  scouts  returned,  and  confirmed  all  that  sir  Walter  Manny  had 
thought:  they  said  they  had  found  none  but  some  poor  victuallers, 
who  followed  the  army.  Sir  Walter  Manny  gained  great  credit. 
The  duke  went  to  his  tent  to  disarm  <  he  would  that  day  have  dined 
in  the  French  camp,  but  the  fire  was  too  great:  he  and  his  men-at- 
arms,  however,  supped  there,  and  took  up  their  quarters  on  the  moun- 
tain for  the  night,  and  made  themselves  comfortable  with  what  they 
found  there.     On  the  morrow  they  decamped,  and  returned  to  Calais. 

The  duke  of  Burgundy,  when  he  marched  off,  made  his  quarters 
at  St.  Omer,  where  he  and  all  his  army  remained  until  they  were 
disbanded,  and  every  man  returned  to  his  home.  There  was  after, 
wards  much  trouble  to  reassemble  them  again. 


CHAPTER    CCLXXV. 

TBB  EARL  OF  PEMBROKE,  DESIROUS  OF  AVENGINS  niMSELF  FOR  THE 
DEFEAT  HE  RECEIVED  AT  PtJIRENOIT,  MAKES  AN  tNCURSION  TO  ANJOU. 
THE  ABBEY  OF  ST.  SALVIN  IN  POITOTJ  IS  BETKATED  TO  THE  FRENCH, 
AND   FORTIFIED. 

The  same  week  that  the  armies  quitted  Tournehem,  the  earl  of 
Pembroke  (who  was  in  Poitou,  and  had  been  much  mortified  at  the 
iefeat  he  had  suffered  from  sir  Louis  de  Sancerre,  sir  John  de  Vienne, 
sir  .lohn  de  Bueil  and  the  others  at  Puirenon,  as  has  been  related)  re- 
solved t  have  his  revenge,  if  possible ;  and  for  this  end  he  marched 
from  M>«-tagne  with  his  army,  which  coHsisted  of  about  two  hundred 
lances,  and  came  to  AngouISme,  where  the  prince  received  him  most 
oourteously.  The  earl  entreated  of  him  permission  to  lead  another 
expedition,  and  to  lend  him  some  of  his  men,  as  he  was  very  anxious 
to  avenge  himself  of  the  affronts  he  had  suffered  from  the  French. 
The  prince,  who  had  much  affection  for  him,  immediately  granted 
his  request.  Sir  Hugh  Calverley  was  just  returned  from  his  excur- 
sion into  the  county  of  Armagnac,  with  five  hundred  fighting  men  ; 
and  the  prince  gave  him  leave  to  accompany  the  earl  of  Pembroke 
in  his  intended  expedition.  He  also  requested  the  company  of  sir 
Louis  de  Harcourt,  sir  Guiscard  d'Angle,  sir  Perceval  de  Coulogne, 
the  lords  de  Pons,  de  Partenay  and  de  Pinane,  lord  Thomas  Percy, 
sir  Richard  de  Pontchardon,  and  several  knights  of  the  prince's 
household,  who  willingly  accepted  the  invitation,  for  they  were  ready 
for  any  excursion :  so  tliat,  when  they  were  assembled,  they  amounted 
to  five  hundred  lances,  three  hundred  archers,  and  fifteen  hundred 
."oot  soldiers,  armed  with  pikes  and  shields,  who  followed  the  army 
on  foot.  This  army  marched,  under  the  command  of  the  ear!  of 
Pembroke  as  their  leader,  and  took  the  road  toward  Anjou :  where 
they  no  sooner  arrived  than  they  began  to  destroy,  and  to  do  every 
damage  to  the  country  they  passed  through,  by  razing  castles  and 
forts,  burning  such  towns  as  could  not  hold  out  against  them,  and 
levying  contributions  on  all  the  flat  country  as  far  as  Saumurt  on 
the  Loire.  They  gained  possession  of  the  suburbs,  and  began  an 
assault  on  the  town  ;  but  they  could  not  take  it,  for  Sir  Robert  de 
Sancerrre  was  in  it  with  a  large  body  of  men-at-arms,  who  defended 
it  from  suffering  any  damage  :  all  the  countiy  round  about  it,  how- 
ever, was  pillaged,  burnt,  and  ruined. 

Sir  Hu-rh  Calverley  and  his  division  advanced  to  a  bridge  on  the 
Loire,  called  le  Pont  de  C6  ;}  when  he  defeated  those  who  guarded 
it,  took  the  bridge,  and  placed  such  a  garrison  of  his  own  men  there, 
after  he  had  fortified  it  well,  that  they  kept  possession  of  it  for  a  long 
time.  The  English,  in  this  expedition,  took  a  large  abbey  at  bt. 
Maur,§  on  the  Loire,  which  they  repaired  and  fortified,  and  placed 
tliorein  a  considerable  garrison,  which,  during  the  ensuing  winter 
md  summer,  did  great  mischief  to  the  adjacent  country. 

At  this  time,  there  was  in  Poitou  an  abbey,  which  still  exists, 
jailed  SL  Salvin,||  situated  seven-  leagues  from  Poitiers ;  and  m  this 


abbey  there  was  a  monk  who  hated  the  abbot,  as  he  afterwards 
showed.  It  was  on  account  of  this  hatred  which  he  bore  him  that 
he  betrayed  the  abbot  and  the  whole  convent,  and  delivered  up  the 
abbey  and  the  town  to  sir  Louis  de  St.  .Tulien  and  to  Camet  le  Breton, 
who  took  possession  of  it,  and  made  it  a  strong  garrison.  Sir  John 
Chandos  was  much  vexed  at  St.  Salvin  being  thus  surprised,  and  noi 
being  able  to  retake  it;  for,  as  he  was  seneschal  of  Poitou,  he  was 
angry  that  such  a  house  should  have  been  taken  in  his  government, 
and  declared,  that  if  he  should  live  long  enough,  he  would  have  it 
again  by  some  means  or  other,  and  make  them  pay  dearly  for  the  insult 
they  had  put  upon  him.  We  will  now  quit  Poitou,  and  return  to  the 
duke  of  Lancaster. 


CHAPTER    CCLXXVI. 

THE   COUNTY    OF   ST.    POL    IN    PIOARDY    IS   PILLAGED  AND  RUINED  BY  THE 
ENGLISH.      Sni    HUGH    DE    CIIASTILLON   IS   TAKEN   PRISONER. 

When  the  duke  of  Lancaster  had  retreated  to  Calais  after  the 
decampment  of  Tournehem,  as  has  been  before  related,  and  had  re. 
freshed  himself  and  men  for  three  days,  he  resolved,  by  advice  of  his 
council,  to  draw  out  his  ti-oops,  and  make  an  excursion  into  France. 
His  marshals,  the  earl  of  Warwick  and  sir  Roger  Beauchamp,  were 
ordered  to  muster  the  army,  which  orders  they  veiy  readily  obeyed, 
for  they  were  desirous  of  making  an  inroad  on  France.  The  men- 
at-arms  and  archers  marched  from  Calais  in  excellent  array  ;  every 
man  was  apprized  what  he  was  to  do,  and  where  he  was  goiug. 
The  first  day's  march  was  only  five  leagues  from  Calais.  On  tiic 
morrow,  they  came  before  St.  Omer,  where  tliere  were  many  skir- 
mishes at  the  gates;  but  the  English  'did  not  make  any  long  hall: 
they  continued  their  march,  and  that  night  encamped  on  the  heights 
of  Hersault.*  On  the  third  day,  they  airived  at  the  city  of  Terou- 
enne,t  where  was  the  count  de  St.  Pol  with  a  large  company  o( 
men-at-arms.  The  English  did  not  halt,  but  continued  their  march, 
taking  the  road  to  Hesdin.t  and  fixed  their  quarters  at  night  on  a 
small  river. 

When  the  count  de  St.  Pol  found  that  the  English  were  taking  the 
road  to  his  country,  he  knew  they  were  not  going  thither  for  his  good, 
for  they  hated  him  too  much  :  he  set  out,  therefore,  in  the  night,  and 
gave  the  government  of  the  city  to  the  lord  de  St.  Py  and  sir  John 
de  Roye  ;§  and  riding  hard,  he  arrived  at  his  town  of  St.  Pol.||  The 
English  came  before  the  place  very  early  on  the  morrow  morning, 
and  several  severe  skirmishes  happened  ;  but  the  arrival  of  the  counl 
was  fortunate  for  himself  and  for  the  town,  as  he,  with  the  assistance 
of  those  who  had  accompanied  him,  prevented  the  place  from  lieing 
taken.  The  duke  of  Lancaster,  therefore,  and  his  army  refreslied 
themselves  at  their-  ease  in  the  county  of  St.  Pol,  which  they  over, 
ran,  and  did  great  damage  to  all  the  flat  country.  They  advanced 
to  the  castle  of  Pernes,ir  where  the  countess  dowager  resided. 
They  examined  well  the  fort,  and  the  duke  sounded  the  depth  of  tiie 
ditches  with  a  lance :  notwithstanding  this,  they  made  no  attack, 
though  they  showed  every  appearance  of  it.  They  made  no  long 
stay,  but  continued  their  march,  and  went  toward  Lncheux,** 
a  handsome  town,  which  belonged  to  the  count.  They  burnt  the 
town,  and  without  touching  the  castle,  continued  their  road  for  St. 
Riquier.tt  The  English  did  not  march  more  than  three  or  four 
leagues  a-day,  so  that  they  burnt  and  destroyed  all  the  countries  they 
passed  through.  They  crossed  the  river  Somme  at  Blanchetaque 
below  Abbeville,  and  then  entered  the  country  of  Vimeu,tt  with  the 
intention  of  pushing  forward  to  Harfleur  on  the  Seine,  in  order  to 
burn  the  navy  of  the  king  of  France. 

The  count  de  St.  Pol,  and  sir  Moreau  de  Fienncs,  constable  of 
France,  with  a  large  body  of  men-at-arms,  pureued  and  hovered 
about  the  English  army,  so  that  they  could  not  disperse  nor  quit  the 
straight  road,  but  were  obliged  to  keep  in  a  compact  body,  tn  be 
ready  to  combat  the  French  should  they  be  so  inclined.  In  this 
manner  they  marched  through  Vimeu  and  the  county  of  Eu  :  enter 
ing  the  archbishopric  of  Rouen,  they  passed  Dieppe,  and  continued 
their  march  until  they  came  before  Harfleur,  where  they  fixed  their 
quarters.  The  count  de  St.  Pol  out-marched  them,  and  had  entered 
the  town  with  two  hundred  lances,  at  the  utmost.  The  English  re. 
mained  three  days  before  Harfleur,  but  did  nothing :  on  the  fourth, 
they  decamped,  and  returned  through  the  lands  of  the  lord  d'Estoville, 
whom  they  did  not  love  much,  and  burnt  and  destroyed  the  whole  or 
greater  part.  They  then  passed  through  Vexin  Normand  in  llieir 
way  to  Oisemont,4§  to  recross  the  Somme  at  Blanchetaque. 

Sir  Hugh  de  Chastillon,  master  of  the  cross-bows  in  France,  was 
at  this  time  captain  and  governor  of  Abbeville.     When  he  heaid 


•  Sir  Waleran  de  Bourne.    U.  Barnes  calls  him  Van  Bornico. 

t.  Sftmniir— on  the  Loire,  diocese  of  Angers. 

t  Pont  de  04— Pont  de  S6— two  lensiies  from  Ansers. 

S  St.  M^iur— on  the  Loire,  election  of  Siiumur. 

'I  St.  aalvin— Si.  Savin— a  .viUaee  in  Poitou,  election  of  Poitieft 


*  ITenauIt.    Q,,  If  not  Herissait:  but  that  seemsto  be  too  gt«at  a  distance. 

t  Terouenne— is  now  in  ruins.  It  was  talten  by  Henry  Vlll.  by  a  stratagem  of  point- 
ing wooden  guns  painted,  which  were  thought  to  be  real  ones,  and  threatened  to  baUei 
down  the  town,  if  Dotsurrendered.  . 

X  Hesdin— a  strong  town  in  Artois,  on  the  Canche. 

§  Two  of  my  MSS.  have  different  names,  the  lord  de  Sampy,  sir  Guy  de  Roye.  On« 
has  sir  John  de  Roye. 

II  St.  Pol— a  town  in  Artois,  five  leagues  from  Hesdin. 

IT  Castle  of  Femes— a  town  in  Artois,  three  leagues  from  St.  Pol. 

**  Lucheux— a  town  of  Picardy,  near  Donlejis. 

tt  St.  Riquier— an  ancient  town  in  Picardy.  two  leagues  and  a  half  from  A  libOTlUa 

;i  Vimeu— in  Picardy,  St.  Valery  is  its  capital. 

S§  Oisemont— a  market  town  in  Picardy,  five  leagues  from  Atbevilk* 
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that  the  duke  of  Lancaster  was  returning  that  way,  he  armed  himself, 
nhd  ordered  twelve  of  his  people  to  do  the  same.  On  mounting  their 
horses,  he  said  he  was  going  to  view  the  guard  of  the  gate  of  Rou- 
vray,  that  it  might  not  be  wanting  in  defence,  and  that  the  English 
should  not  find  it  too  wealily  guarded.  It  was  early  in  the  morningi, 
and  there  was  a  thick  fog.  Sir  Nicholas  Louvaine,  who  had  been 
stineschal  of  Ponthieu,  and  whom,  this  very  year,  sir  Hugh  de  Chas,. 
tillon  had  taken  and  ransomed  for  ten  thousand  francs,  remembered 
this  so  sorely  that,  having  a  great  desire  to  recover  his  losses,  he  set 
out  on  the  point  of  day  from  the  duke's  army,  accompanied  by  only 
twenty  men.  As  he  was  well  acquainted  with  all  the  roads  and 
passes  of  that  country,  having  resided  there  for  upward  of  three  years, 
he  intended  lying  in  ambuscade  between  Abbeville  and  the  castle  of 
Rouvray,  in  the  hope  of  taking  some  prize  :  he  had  crossed  a  small 
rivulet  which  ran  through  a  marsh,  and  hid  himself  and  men  in  some 
old  uninhabited  houses. 

Sir  Hugh  never  dreamed  that  the  English  would  form  an  ambus, 
cade  so  near  the  town.  Sir  Nicholas  and  hia  men  kept  themselves 
very  quiet :  they  perceived  sir  Hugh  de  Chastillon  riding  down  the 
road  which  leads  to  Rouvray,  with  only  twelve  others,  armed  at  all 
points,  except  his  helmet,  which  one  of  his  pages  bore  on  a  courser 
behind  him.  He  crossed  the  little  rivulet,  and  made  for  the  gate  of 
Rouvray  to  see  what  the  guard  of  cross-bowmen  were  about,  and  to 
inquire  if  they  had  heard  or  seen  the  English.  When  sir  Nicholas 
Louvaine,  who  was  on  the  watch,  saw  him,  he  recognized  him 
directly,  and  was  more  rejoiced  than  if  any  one  had  given  him  twenty 
thousand  francs.  He  sallied  out  from  his  ambush,  saying,  "  Follow 
me  :  here  is  what  I  wished  for :  it  is  the  master  of  the  eross-bows, 
and  I  ask  for  nothing  better."  Then  sticking  spurs  into  his  horse, 
and  pointing  his  lance,  he  came  upon  sir  Hugh,  crying,  "  SuiTender, 
Chastillon,  or  thou  art  a  dead  man."  Sir  Hugh,  who  was  much  puz- 
zled to  conjecture  whence  these  men  could  come,  had  neither  time 
to  put  on  his  helmet  nor  to  mount  his  courser :  finding  himself  in 
such  a  strait,  he  asked,  "  To  whom  am  I  to  surrender  1"  Sir  Nich- 
olas replied,  "  To  Louvaine,  to  Louvaine."  In  order,  therefore,  to 
avoid  the  danger  he  could  not  escape  from,  he  said,  "  I  surrender." 
He  was  then  taken,  and  told,  "  Ride  on  quick'y,  for  the  army  of  the 
duke  of  Lancaster  marches  on  before  us."  On  this  occasion  was 
slain,  a  very  valiant  citizen  of  Abbeville,  called  Lawrence  Dancons,* 
who  was  much  regretted.  Thus  was  taken  and  entrapped  sir  Hugh 
ie  Chastillon,  at  that  time  master/of  the  cross-bows  in  France  and 
lovernor  of  Abbeville,  through  the  good  fortune  of  sir  Nicholas  Lou- 
jaine  :  with  which  capture  the  duke  of  Lancaster  and  the  English 
*ere  much  rejoiced.  On  the  other  hand,  the  inhabitants  of  Abbe- 
ville were  exceedingly  vexed  at  it ;  but  for  the  present  they  could 
no!  better  themselves. 

The  English  marched  on,  crossed  the  Somme  at  Blanchetaque,  and 
then  passed  through  the  towns  of  Rue-sur-mer  and  Montreuil-sur-mer, 
until  they  at  last  arrived  at  Calais.  The  duke  of  Lancaster  there  dis- 
missed all  the  foreigners,  when  sir  Waleran  de  Bourne  and  the  Ger- 
mans departed.  The  duke  returned  to  England,  and  the  Gei-mans  to 
their  own  country,  as  there  was  not  any  intention  of  continuing  the  war 
until  the  ensuingsummer,fornow  Martinmas  was  passed:  but  the  duke 
informed  them,  that  in  the  approaching  spring,  he  should  cross  the  sea 
with  a  greater  force  than-he  had  hitherto  done,  and  should  entreat 
liis  cousins  the  dukes  of  Gueldres  and  Juliers  to  accompany  Jiim  into 
France.  We  shall  now  be  silent  as  to  the  affairs  of  Picardy,  for 
iiidoed  nothing  of  great  moment  happened  since  this  time,  and  return 
to  Poitou,  whore  warlike  deeds  were  oftener  performed. 


CHAPTER    CCLXXVIII. 

SIR  JOHN  CHANDOS  IS  SLAIN  IN  A  SKIKMISH.      THE  FKENCH,  AT  FIKST  VIC- 
TORIODS,  AKE  IN  THE  END  DEFEATED. 

Sir  .Tohn  Chandos,  being  seneschal  of  Poitou,  was  seriously  afflicted 
with  the  loss  of  St.  Salvin  :  he  was  continually  devising  means  to 
retake  it,  whether  by  assault  or  by  escalade  was  perfectly  indifferent  to 
him,  so  that  he  could  gain  it.  He  made  many  nightly  ambuscades, 
but  none  succeeded  ;  for  sir  Louis,  who  commanded  in  it,  was  very 
watchful,  as  he  knew  the  capture  of  it  had  highly  angered  sir  John 
Chandos.  It  happened  that,  on  the  night  preceding  the  eve  of  the 
new  year  (1370,)  sir  John  Chandos,  who  resided  in  the  city  of  Poi. 
tiers,  had  sent  out  his  summons  to  the  barons  and  knights  of  Poitou 
to  come  to  him  as  secretly  as  they  could,  for  he  was  going  on  an  ex- 
pedition. The  Poitevins  would  not  refuse  him  anything,  being  much 
beloved  by  them :  they  obeyed  his  summons,  and  came  to  Poitiers. 
Sir  Guisoard  d'Angle,  sir  Louis  de  Harcourt,  the  lords  de  Pons,  de 
Partenay,  de  Pinane,  de  Tannaybouton,  sir  Geoffi-y  d'Argenton,  sir 
Vlaubrun  de  Linieres,  lord  Thomas  Percy,  sir  Baldwin  de  Franville, 
=ir  Richard  de  Pontchardon,  came  thither,  with  many  others.  When 
they  were  all  assembled,  they  were  full  three  hundred  lances. 

They  left  Poitiers  in  the  night,  and  no  one,  except  the  principal 
lords,  knew  whither  they  were  going.  The  English;  however,  had 
scaling-ladders  and  everything  they  might  have  occasion  for  with 
them.  They  marched  to  St.  Salvin  ;  afld,  when  there  arrived,  were 
told  what  was  intended;  upon  which  they  all  dismounted,  and,giv. 


*  Dancoiu.    My  twu  MSS,  have  Denteis. 


ing  the  horses  to  their  valets,  the  English  descended  into  the  ditch 
It  was  tlien  about  midnight.  They  were,  in  this  situation^' and  would 
very  shortly  have  succeeded  in  their  expedition,  when  they  heard  the 
guard  of  the  fort  wind  his  horn.  The  reason  was  this.  That  very , 
night  Carnet  le  Breton  had  come  from  la  Roche.Posay,  with  forty 
lances,  to  St.  Salvin,  to  request  sir  Louis  de  St.  Julien  to  accompany 
him  in  an  expedition  to  Poitou :  he  therefore  awakened  the  guard 
and  those  within  the  fort. 

The  English,  who  were  on  the  opposite  side,  ignorant  of  the  in. 
tentions  of  this  body  df  Frenchmen  wanting  to  enter  the  fort,  thought 
they  had  been  seen  by  the  guard,  or  that  spies  had  given  informa- 
tion of  their  arrival  to  the  garrison.  They  inimediately  left  the  ditch, 
and  said,  "  Let  us  away  ;  for  this  night  we  have  been  disappointed 
in  our  scheme."  They  mounted  their  horses,  and  advanced  in  a  body 
to  Chauvigny  on  the  river  Creuse,  two  short  leagues  distant.  When 
all  were  arrived  there,  ihe  Poitevins  asked  sir  John  Chandos  if  he 
wished  them  to  remain  with  him ;  he  answered,  "  No  :  you  may  re. 
turn  in  God's  name  :  I  will  to-day  stay  in  this  town."  The  Poite. 
vins  departed,  and  with  them  some  English  knights  :  in  all,  about 
two  hundred  lances. 

Sir  John  Chandos  entered  an  hotel,  and  ordered  a  fire  to  be  lighted. 
Lord  Thomas  Percy,  seneschal  of  la  Rochelle,  and  his  men,  remained 
with  him.  Lord  Thomas  asked  sir  John  Chandos  if  he  intended 
staying  there  that  day :  "  Yes,"  replied  sir  John ;  "  why  do  yon 
ask  ?"  "  Because,  sir,  if  you  he  determined  not  to  go  further,  I  shall 
beg  of  you  to  give  me  leave  to  make  an  excursion,  to  see  if  I  shall 
meet  with  any  adventure."  "  In  the  name  of  God,  go  then,"  replied 
sir  John.  At  these  words,  lord  Thomas  Percy  set  out,  attended  by 
about  thirty  lances.  Sir  John  Chandos  remained  with  his  own  peo. 
pie.  Lord  Thomas  crossed  the  bridge  of  Chauvigny,  taking  the 
longest  road  to  Poitiers,  having  left  sir  John  Chandos  quite  low. 
spirited  for  having  failed  in  his  intended  attack  on  St.  Salvin.  He 
continued  in  the  kitchen  of  the  hotel,  warming  himseif  at  a  straw 
fire  which  his  herald  was  making  for  him,  conversing  at  the  same 
time  with  his  people,  who  very  readily  passed  their  jokes  in  hopes  ol 
curing  him  of  his  melancholy.  After  he  had  remained  some  time, 
and  was  preparing  to  take  a  little  rest,  and  while  he  was  asking  if  it 
were  yet  day,  a  man  entered  the  hotel,  and  came  before  him,  saying, 
"  My  lord,  I  bring  you  news."  "  What  is  it  ?"  asked  sir  John.  "  My 
lord,  the  French  have  taken  the  field."  "  How  dost  thou  know  this  ?" 
"  My  lord,  I  set  ou^  from  St.  Salvin  with  them."  "And  what  road 
have  they  taken  ?"  "  My  lord,  that  I  cannot  say  for  a  certainty ; 
but  it  seemed  to  me  they  followed  the  road  to  Poitiers."  "And  who 
are  these  French  ?"  "  My  lord,  they  are  sir  Louis  de  St.  Julien  ami 
Carnet  le  Breton,  with  their  companies."  "  Well,  it  is  indifferent  tc 
me,"  replied  sir  John  :  "  I  have  not  any  inclination  to  exert  mj-seli 
this  day  :  they  may  be  met  with  without  my  interference."  He  re- 
mained a  considerable  time  veiy  thoughtful ;  after  having  well  con- 
sidered, he  added  :  "  Notwithstanding  what  I  have  just  said,  I  think 
I  shall  do  right  to  mount  my  horse  ;  for  at  all  events,  I  must  return  to 
Poitiers,  and  it  will  be  soon  day."  "  It  is  well  judged,"  replied  the 
knights  who  were  with  him.  Sir  John  ordered  everything  to  be  got 
ready,  and  his  knights  having  done  the  same,  they  mounted  and  set 
off",  taking  the  road  to  Poitiers,  following  the  course  of  the  river. 
The  French  might  be  a  good  league  before  them  on  this  same  road, 
intending  to  cross  the  river  at  the  bridge  of  Lussac*  The  English 
suspected  this  from  perceiving  the  tracks  of  the  horses,  and  said 
among  themselves,  "  Either  the  French  or  lord  Thomas  Percy  are  just 
before  us."  Shortly  after  this  conversation,  day  appeared  ;  for  in 
the  early  part  of  January  the  mornings  begin  to  be  soon  light.  The 
French  might  be  about  a  league  from  the  bridge  of  Lussac,  when 
they  perceived  lord  Thomas  Percy  and  his  men  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river.  Lord  Thoinas  had  before  seen  them,  and  had  set  off  full 
gallop  to  gain  the  bridge.  They  said,  "  There  are  the  French  :  they 
are  more  in  number  than  we  are  ;  let  us  hasten  to  take  advantage  of 
the  bridge."  When  sirLouia  and  Carnet  saw  the  English  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  they  also  made  haste  to  gain  the  bridge : 
however  the  English  arrived  first,  and  were  masters  of  it.  They  all 
dismounted,  and  drew  themselves  up  to  defend  and  guard  it.  The 
French  likewise  dismounted  on  their  arrival,  and  giving  their  horses 
for  the  servants  to  lead  them  to  the  rear,  took  their  lances,  and  ad. 
vanced  in  good  order  to  attack  the  English  and  win  the  bridge.  The 
English  stood  finn,  although  they  were  so  few  in  comparison  with 
the  eneiny. 

While  the  French  and  Bretons  were  considering  the  most  advanta. 
geous  manner  to  begin  the  onset,  sir  John  Chandos  amved  with  his 
company,  his  banner  displayed  aind  flying  in  the  wind.  This  was 
borne  by  a  valiant  man-at-arms,  called  James  Allen,  and  was  a  pile 
gules  on  a  field  argent.  They  might  be  about  forty  lances,  who 
eagerly  hastened  to  meet  the  French.  As  the  English  arrived  at  a 
small  hillock,  about  three  furlongs  from  the  bridge,  the  French  ser- 
vants, who  were  between  this  hillock  and  the  bridge,  saw  them,  and 
being  much  frightened,  said,  "  Come  awiy  ■  let  us  save  ourselves 
and  our  horses."  They  therefore  ran  ofl',  leaving  their  masters  to 
shift  as  well  as  they  could.  When  sir  Jo'm  Chandos,  with  displayed 
banner,  was  come  up  to  the  French,  whom  he  thought  vnry  lighll? 
of,  he  began  from  horseback  to  rail  at  tl  cm,  saying :  "  Do  you  h'ju 


*  *'  LoGKc** — a  town  in  Poitou,  diocese  of  Poitisn. 
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Frenchmen  !  you  are  raisohievoua  men-at-arms  :  you  make  incur- 
eions  night  and  day  at  your  pleasure  :  you  take  towns  and  castles  in 
Poitou,  of  which  I  am  seneschal  You  ransom  poor  people  without 
my  leave,  as  if  the  country  were  your  own  ;  but,  by  God,  it  is  not. 
Sir  Louis,  sir  Loui^,  you  and  Garnet  are  too  much  the  masters.  It 
is  upward  of  a  year  and  a  half  that  I  have  been  endeavoring  to  meet 
you.  Now,  thanks  to  God,  I  will  do  so,  and  will  tell  you  my  mind. 
We  will  now  try  which  of  us  is  the  strongest,  in  this  couijtry.  It 
has  been  often  told  me  that  you  were  veiy  desirous  of  seeing  me  : 
you  have  now  that  pleasure.  I  am  John  Chandos  :  look  at  me  well ; 
and,  if  God  please,  we  will  now  put  to  the  proof  your  great  deeds 
of  arms  which  are  so  renowned."  With  tuch  words  as  these  did 
sir  John  Chandos  greet  them  :  he  would  not  have  wished  to  be  any- 
where ebe  so  eager  was  he  to  fight  them. 


Sir  John  Chanbos  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  in  the  act  of  mailing  his  death  charge  on  the  French.    Designed  from  various  MS.  authorities  in 

the  Harleian  and  Cotlonian  Libraries. 


Sir  Louis  and  Garnet  kept  themselves  in  a  close  body,  as  if  they 
tvere  willing  to  engage.  Lord  Thomas  Percy  and  the  English  on 
the  other  side  of  the  bridge  knew  nothing  of  what  had  passed,  for 
the  bridge  was  very  high  in  the  middle,  which  prevented  them  from 
seeing  over  it.  During  this  scoffing  of  sir  John  Chandos,  a  Breton 
drew  his  sword,  and  could  not  resist  from  beginning  the  battle  :  he 
struck  an  English  squire,  named  Simkin  Dodenhale,  and  beat  him 
so  much  about  the  breast  with  his  sword  that  he  knocked  him  off  his 
horse  on  the  ground.  Sir  Joha  Chandos,  who  heard  the  noise  be- 
hind himi  turned  round,  and  saw  his  squire  on  the  ground  and  per- 
sons beating  him.  This  enraged  him  more  than  before  :  he  said  to 
his  men,  "  Sirs,  what  are  you  about  ?  how  suffer  you  this  man  to  be 
slain  ?  Dismount,  dismount :"  and  at  the  instant  he  was  on  foot,  as 
were  all  his  company.     Simkin  was  rescued,  and  the  battle  began. 

Sir  John  Chandos,  who  was  a  strong  and  bold  knight,  and  cool  in 
all  his  undertakings,  had  his  banner  advanced  before  him,  surrounded 
by  his  men,  with  the  scutcheon  above  his  arms.  He  himself  was 
dressed  in  a  large  robe  which  fell  to  the  ground,  blazoned  with  his 
arms  on  white  sarcenet,  argent,  a  pile  gules  ;  one  on  his  breast,  and 
the  other  on  his  back  ;  so  that  he  appeared  resolved  on  some  adven. 
turous  undertaking;  and  in  this  state,  with  sword  in  hand,  he 
advanced  on  foot  toward  the  enemy. 

This  morning  there  had  been  a  hoar-frost,  which  had  made  the 
ground  slippery ;  so  that  as  he  marched  he  entangled  his  legs  with 
his  robe,  which  was  of  the  longest,  and  made  a  tumble :  during 
which  time  a  squire,  caUed  James  de  St.  Martin  (a  strong  expert 
nian,)  made  a  thrust  at  him  with  his  lance,  which  hit  hint  in  the 
face,  below  the  eye,  between  the  nose  and  forehead.  Sir  John 
Chandos  did  hot  see  the  aim  of  the  stroke,  for  he  had  lost  the  eye  on 
that  side  five  years  ago,  on  the  heaths  of  Bordeaux,  at  the  chase  of 
a  stag:  what  added  to  this  misfortune,  sir  John  had  not  put  down 
nis  vizor,  so  that  in  stumblirig  he  bore  upon  the  lance,  and  helped  it 
10  enter  into  him.     The  lance,  which  had  been  struck  frf>m  a  stronj; 


arm,  hit  him  so  severely  that  it  entered  as  far  as  the  brain,  and  then 
the  squire  drew  it  back  to  him  again. 

The  great  pain  was  too  much  for  sir  John,  so  he  fell  to  the  ground, 
and  turned  twice  over  in  great  agony,  like  one  who  had  received 
his  death. wound.  Indeed,  since  the  blow,  he  never  uttered  a  word. 
His  people,  on  seeing  this  mishap,  were  like  madmen.  His  uncle, 
sir  Edward  Clifibrd,  hastily  advanced,  and  striding  over  the  body, 
(for  the  French  were  endeavoring  to  get  possession  of  it,)  defended 
it  most  valiantly,  and  gave  such  well-directed  blows  with  his  swotti 
that  none  dared  to  approach  him.  Two  other  knights,  namely,  sir 
John  Chambo  and  sir  Bertrand  de  Cassilies,*  were  like  men  distracted 
at  seeing  their  master  lie  thus  on  the  ground. 

The  Bretons,  who  were  more  numerous  than  the  English,  were 
much  rejoiced  when  they  saw  their  chief  thus  prostrate,  and  grcady 

hoped  he  was 
mortally  wounded. 
They  therefore  ad. 
vanced,  crying  out, 
"  By  God,  my  lords 
of  England,  you 
will  all  stay  with 
us,  for  you  cannoi 
now  escape."  The 
English  performed 
wonderful  feats  of 
arms,  as  well  to  ex- 
tricate themselves 
from  the  dangei 
they  were  in  as  to 
revenge  their  com. 
mander,  sir  .Tohii 
Chandos,  whom 
they  saw  in  ,  so 
piteous  a  state.  A 
squire  attached  In 
sir  John  marked, 
out  this  James  de 
St.  Martin,  who 
had  given  the  blow; 
he  fell  upon  him 
in  such  a  rage,  and 
struck  him  with  his 
lance  as  he  was 
flying,  that  he  ran 
him  through  both 
his  thighs,  and  then 
withdrew  his  Inner . 
however,  in  spif 
of  this,  James  dc 
St.  Martin  contin- 
ued the  fight.  Now 
if  lord  Thomas 
Percy,  who  had 
first  arrived,  at  the 
'  bridge,  had  im. 
agined  anything  of 
what  was  going  forward,  sit  John  Ghandos's  men  would  have  been 
considerably  reinforced  ;  but  it  was  otherwise  decreed  :  for  not  hear, 
ing  anything  of  the  Bretons  since  he  had  seen  them  advancing  in  a 
large  body  toward  the  bridge,  he  thought  they  might  have  retreated  ; 
so  that  lord  Thomas  and  his  men  continued  their  march,  kcepino 
the  road  to  Poitiers,  ignorant  of  what  was  passing. 

Though  the  English  fought  so  bravely  at  the  bridge  of  Lussac,  in 
the  end  they  could  not  withstand  the  force  of  the  Bretons  and  French, 
but  were  defeated,  and  the  greater  part  made  prisoners.  Sir  Edward 
ClifTord  stood  firm,  and  would  not  quit  the  body  of  his  nephew.  If 
the  French  had  had  their  horses,  they  wou4d  have  gone  off  with 
honor,  and  have  carried  with  them  good  prisoners ;  but,  as  I  have 
before  said,  their  servants  had  gone  away  with  them.  Those  cf  the 
English  also  had  retreated,  and  quitted  die  scene  of  battle  They 
remained  therefore  in  bad  plight,  which  sorely  vexed  them,  and  said 
among  themselves,  "  This  is  a  bad  piece  of  business :  the  field  is 
our  own,  and  yet  we  cannot  return  through  the  fault  of  our  servancs. 
It  is  not  proper  for  us  who  are  armed  and  fatigued  to  march  through 
this  country  on  foot,  which  is  quite  against  us ;  and  we  are  upward 
of  six  leagues  from  the  nearest  of  any  of  our  fortresses.  We  have, 
besides,  our  wounded  and  slain,  whom  we  cannot  leave  behind." 
As  they  were  in  this  situation,  not  knowing  what  to  do,  and  had 
sent  off  two  or  three  of  the  Bretons,  disarmed,  to  hunt  after  and  en- 
deavor to  find  their  servants,  they  perceived  advancing  toward  them, 
sir  Guiscard  d'Angle,  sir  Louis  de  Harcourt,  the  lords  de  Partenay, 
de  Tannaybouton,  d'Argenton,  de  Pinane,  sir  James  de  Surgeres, 
and  several  others.  They  were  full  two  hundred  lances,  and  were 
seeking  for  the  French ;  for  they  had  received  ■  information  that  they 
were  out  on  an  excursion,  and  were  then  following  the  traces  of 
their  horses.  They  came  forward,  therefore,  with  displayed  ban- 
ners fluttering  in  the  wind,  and  marching  in  a  disorderly  manner. 


*  **  Sir  John  Ch.imbo.— sir  John  Cassilies."    Q,.  Burne*  culls  the  lu'-'  Cos* 
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The  moment  the  Bretons  and  French  saw  them  they  knew  them 
for  their  enemies,  the  barons  and  knights  of  Poitou.  They  there- 
fore said  to  the,  English  :  "  You  see  that  body  of  men  coming  to  your 
assistance  ;  we  know  we  cannot  withstand  them  ;  therefore,"  calling 
each  by  his  name,  "  you  are  our  prisoners ;  but  we  give  you  your 
liberty,  on  condition  that  you  take  care  to  keep  us  company  ;  and  we 
surrender  ourselves  to  you,  for  we  have  it  more  at  heart  to  give  our- 
selves up  to  you  than  to  those  who  are  coming."  They  answered, 
"God's  will  be  done."  The  English  thus  obtained  their  liberty.  The 
Poitevins  soon  arrived,  with  their  lances  in  their  rests,  shouting  their 
war-cries ;  but  the  Bretons  and  French,  retreating  on  one  side,  said, 
"  Holla !  stop  my  lords :  we  are  prisoners  already."  The  English 
testified  to  the  truth  of  this  by  adding,  "  It  is  so  :  they  belong  to  us." 
Garnet  was  prisoner  to  sir  Bertrand  de  Cassilies,  and  sir  Louis  de  St. 
Julien  to  sir  John  Chambo :  there  was  not  one  who  had  not  his 
master. 

These  barons  and  knights  of  Poitou  were  struck  with  grief  when 
they  saw  their  sdneschal,  sir  John  Chandos,  lying  in  so  doleful  a  way, 
and  not  able  to  speak.  They  began  grievously  to  lament  his  loss, 
saying,  "Flower  of  knighthood!  oh,  sir  John  Chandos!  cursed  be 
lhe~  forging  of  that  lance  which  wounded  thee,  and  which  has  thus 
endangered  thy  life."  Those  who  were  around  the  body  most  ten- 
deriy  bewailed  him,  which  he  heard,  and  answered  with  groans,  but 
could  not  articulate  a  word.  They  rung  their  hands,  and  tore  their 
hair,  uttering  cries  and  complaints,  more  especially  those  who  be- 
longed to  his  household. 

Sir  John  Chandos  was  disarmed  very  gently  by  his  own  sei-vants, 
laid  upon  shields  and  targets,  and  carried  at  a  foot's  pace  to  Morte- 
mer,  the  nearest  fort  to  the  place  where  they  were.  The  other  barons 
and  knights  returned  to  Poitiers,  carrying  with  them  their  prisoners. 
I  heard  that  James  Martin,  he  who  had  wounded  sir  John  Chandos, 
suiTered  so  much  from  his  wounds  that  he  died  at  Poitiers.  That 
gallant  knight  only  survived  one  day  and  night.  God  have  mercy  on 
his  soul !  for  never  since  a  hundred  years  did  there  exist  among  the 
English  one  more  courteous,  nor  fuller  of  every  virtue  and  good 
quality  than  him. 

When  the  prince,  princess,  earls  of  Cambridge  and  Pembroke,  and 
the  other  English  knights  in  Guienne  heard  of  this  event,  they  were 
completely  disconcerted,  and  said,  they  had  now  lost  everything  on 
Doth  sides  of  the  sea.  Sir  John  was  sincerely  regretted  by  his  friends 
of  each  sex :  and  some  lords  of  France  bewailed  his  loss.  '  Thus  it 
happens  through  life.  The  English  loved  him  for  all  the  excellent 
qualities  he  was  possessed  of.  The  French  hated  him  because  they 
were  afraid  of  him.  Not  but  that  I  have  heard  him  at  the  time 
regretted  by  renowned  knights  in  France  ;  for  they  said  it  was  a  great 
pity  he  was  slain,  and  that,  if  he  could  have  been  taken  prisoner,  he 
was  so  wise  and  full  of  devices,  he  would  have  found  some  means  of 
establishing  a  peace  between  France  and  England ;  and  was  so  much 
beloved  by  the  king  of  England  and  his  court,  that  they  would  have 
believed  what  he  should  have  said  in  preference  to  all  others.  Thus 
were  the  French  and  English  greater  losers  by  his  death,  for  never 
have  I  heard  otherwise  ;  but  the  English  the  most,  for  by  his  valor 
and  prudence  Guienne  might  have  been  totally  recovered.* 

Lord  Thomas  Percy  was  appointed  seneschal  of  Poitou  after  the 
death  of  sir  John  Chandos.  His  estates  of  St.  Sauveur  le  Vicomte 
fell  to  the  king  of  England,  who  gave  them  to  one  of  his  own  knights, 
by  name  sir  Aleyne  Boxhull,t  an  uncommonly  able  man.  The 
prince  of  Wales  succeeded  as  heir  to  the  other  riches-  of  sir  John 
Chandos,  as  he  never  was  married,  and  therefore  had  no  children,  to 
the  amount  of  four  hundred  thousand  francs.t  Shortly  afterwards,, 
those  captains  who  had  been  made  prisoners  at  the  bridge  of  Lussac 
wore  ransomed,  and  received  their  freedom  on  paying  down  the  sums 
agreed  on,  in  which  the  king  of  France  assisted  them.  Sir  Louis  de 
St.  Julien,  sir  William  des  Bourdes,  and  Carnet  le  Breton  returned 
to  their  garrisons. 


*  Sir  John  Chandos  was  buried  at  Morte-  these  rhymei  as  closely  as  a  metrical  ver- 
nier. Underneath  is  his  epitaph,  from  les  sion  will  permit.  The  reader  must  pardon 
Annsiles  d'Aquitaine  par  Bouchet.  their  being  as  rude  as  the  orisinal. 

Je  Jehan  Chandault.  des  anglois  capitane,     i  John  Chandos,  an  English  knight. 
Fort  chevalier,  de  Poictou  sineschgl  Seneschal  of  all  Poictou, 

Aprds  avoir  fait  guerre  tres  lointaine  Against  the  Flench  king  oft  did  light 

Au  rois  franfois,  tant  i.  pied  qu'k  cheval,     On  foot  and  horseback ;  many  slew : 
Et  pris  Bertrand  de  Guesclin  en  un  val,  Bertrand  du  Gnesclin  prisoner  too 

Les  Poitevins  pr6s  Lussac,  me  diffirent,  By  me  was  taken  in  a  vale. 

A  Mortemer,  mon  corps  enterrer  iirent,  At  Lussac  did  the  foe  prevail : 

En  un  cercueil  elev6  tout  de  neuf.  My  body  then  at  Mortemer 

L'an  mil  trois  cens  avec  soixante  neuf.  in  a  new  tomb  my  friends  inter, 

fFor  the  satisiiiccion  of   the  English     In  the  year  of  grace  divine, 
reader,  we  have  endeavored  to  imitate    Thirteen  hundred  sixty-nine, — Ed.] 

[le  founded  and  endowed  the  Carmelite  convent  at  Poitiers. 

"  He  WIL3  never  married,  Elizabetli  and  Eleanor,  two  of  his  sisters,  (the  latter  being 
the  wife  of  sir  Roger  Collins)  and  Isabella,  daughter  to  Margaret  the  third  sister,  at  that 
♦ime  married  to  sir  John  Annesley,  were  found  to  be  his  next  heirs."— Barnes. 

t  Sir  Aleyne  Boxhull  ivns  the  52nd  knight  of  the  Garter,  constable  of  the  Tower  of 
Ijondon,  custos  of  the  parki  of  Clarendon,  &c.  [le  lies  buried  near  St.  Erkenwalde^s 
ilirine  in  St  Paul's  church,  about  the  year  1380. 

Sir  Aleyne  Boxhull  had  a  commission  to  restrain  the  excesses  of  Charles  de  Navarre, 
in  Normandy,  and  to  put  the  castle  in  good  repair,  dated  the  24th  November,  1^0.— 

RVMKR. 

t  I  shoMld  imagine  Froissart  must  mean  that  the  prince  inherited  all  he  possessed  in 
Acuitaine.  &c.  but  hii  listar'i  children  were  his  heirs  in  England. 


CHAPTER    rCLXXIX. 

THE  LORD  DE  COUCy  AND  THE  LORD  DE  FOMMIERS  ARE  tmWILLIItS  TC 
TAEE  FART  WITH  EITHER  SIDE  IN  THIS  WAR.  THE  LORDS  DE  MALEVAI 
AND  DE  MARNEIL  TOTIN  TO  THE  FRENCH. 

At  this  time  there  were  knights  in  France  greatly  hurt  at  seeing 
this  war  between  the  two  kings  carried  on  with  increasing  vigor;  and 
in  particular,  the  lord,  de  Coucy,  who  was  much  interested  in  it,  as 
indeed  he  ought  to  be,  for  he  held  a  very  large  estate  in  England,  as 
well  in  his  own  right  as  in  that  of  his  wife,  who  was  daughter  of  tne 
king  of  England ;  which  estate  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  re- 
nounce, if  he  vdshed  to  serve  the  king  of  France,  whose  kinsman 
and  countryman  he  was :  he  therefore  thought  it  most  profitable  to 
dissemble  between  the  two  kings,  and  to  travel  to  foreign  parts.  He 
very  wisely  took  all  his  measures ;  and,  having  obtained  leave  of  the 
king  of  France,  he  set  out  with  few  attendants,  and  went  to  Savoy, 
where  he  was  handsomely  received  by  the  earl,  barons  and  knights 
of  that  country.  When  he  had  remained  there  as  long  as  he  judged 
proper,  he  departed,  and,  continuing  his  road,  entered  Lombardy, 
visited  the  lords  of  Milan,  the  lords  Galeas  and  lord  Barnabo  Visconti, 
when  at  first  he  was  made  heartily  welcome  by  them.  In  like  man- 
ner did  sir  Aimemon  de  Pommiers,  who  was  one  of  the  prince's 
knights,  quit  the  duchy  of  Aquitaine.  He  declared,  that  during  the 
war,  he  would  not  bear  arms  for  one  side  nor  the  other.  This  knight 
crossed  the  sea  to  Cyprus.  He  visited  the  holy  sepulchre,  and  trav- 
elled to  several  other  places.  At  this  period,  sir  John  de  Bourbon* 
came  to  Paris.  He  held  some  lands  of  the  prince  ;  and  the  king  of 
France  would  have  gladly  seen  him  return  the  homage  to  the  prince, 
but  the  count  de  la  Marche  would  not  listen  to  it.  The  lord  de 
Pierre  Buffiere,  a  Limousin  knight  at  that  time  at  Paris,  followed  his 
example.  But  the  two  other  barons  and  great  lords  in  Limousin  un- 
fortunately acted  otherwise  :  sir  Louis  de  Maleval  and  sir  Raymond 
de  Marneil  his  nephew,  who  being  at  Paris  turned  Frenchmen,  and 
from  their  fortresses  afterwards  made  a  disastrous  war  on  the  prince. 

The  king  of  England  and  his  council  were  much  vexed  at  this;  for 
it  appeared  that  the  barons  and  knights  of  Guienne  thus  changed  their 
sides  without  any  constraint,  and .  of  their  own  free  will.  The  king 
therefore,  by  the  advice  of  his  council,  ordered  letters  to  be  written 
and  sealed  with  his  seal,  which  he  ordered  to  be  sent  by  two  or  three 
of  his  knights,  into  Poitou  and  Aquitaine,  to  publish  them  in  all  ths 
cities,  castles  and  principal  towns. 

At  this  time,  sir  Caponnel  de  Caponnal  was  deljvered  from  his  prison 
at  Agen,  in  exchange  for  one  of  the  prince's  knights,  by  name  Thomas 
Banaster,  who  had  been  taken  in  a  skirmish  before  Perigord.  But 
the  counsellor  of  state  who  had  been  sent  with  him  remained  prisoner 
in  Agen,  and  sir  Caponnel  returned  to  France.  We  will  report  the 
letter  which  the  king  of 'England  sent  into  Aquitaine. 


CHAPTER    CCLXXX. 

THE  FORM  or  THE  LETTER  WHICH  THE  ENGLISH  KINS  SENT  INTO  AQm- 
TAINE.  CHATELHEEAUT  IS  TAKEN  BY  THE  FRENCH,  AND  BELLEFERCHE 
IS  BESIEGED. 

Edward,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  England,  lord  of  Ireland 
and  of  Aquitaine,  to  all  who  shall  see  or  hear  these  present  letters : 
know,  that  we  having  considered  the  matter  of  the  boundaries  of  our 
lordship  of  Aquitaine,  as  well  as  its  extent  under  various  lords,  have 
had  information  relative  to  some  oppressions  done,  or  intended  to 
have  been  done,  by  our  very  dear  son  the  prince  of  Wales,  to  tuis 
lordship  aforesaid ;  for  which  cause  we  hold  it  a  duty  to  endeavor 
to  obviate  and  remedy  any  such  improper  acts,  and  to  conciliate  all 
hatred  and  rancor  that  may  have  arisen  between  us  and  our  loyal 
friends  and  subjects.  We  therefore  announce,  pronounce,  and  or. 
dain,  out  of  our  deliberate  and  perfect  good  will,  and  by  the  resolu. 
tions  of  our  council  for  this  cause  assembled,  that  our  very  dear  son 
the  prince  of  Wales  desist  from  all  sorts  of  exactions,  done  or  about 
to  be  done ;  and  that  he  restore  and  make  restitution  to  all  of  each 
sex  who  may  have  been  oppressed  by  him,  or  by  his  officers  in 
Aquitaine,  with  all  costs,  fees  and  expenses  fliat  they  may  have  in. 
curred  under  the  name  of  these  taxes,  aids  or  fouages.  And  if  any 
of  our  feal  subjects  and  friends,  as  well  prelates  as  other  members  of 
the  church,  univei-sities,  barons,  knights,  townships,  inhabitants  of 
cities  and  large  towns  have  turned,  or  may  be  willing  to  turn,  through 
bad  information  or  weak  advice,  to  the  party  of  our  adversary  Ihe 
king  of  France,  we  pardon  this  misdeed,  if,  after  having  read  this 
letter,  they  shall  return  to  us  within  one  month  from  the  date  hereof. 
And  we  entreat  those  our  loyal  and  trusty  friends,  that  they  so  com- 
port  themselves  not  to  draw  oh  them  any  reproach  as  to  their  faith 
and  homage ;  which  thing  would  greatly  displease  us,  and  with  sor. 
row  should  we  perceive  it.  If  our  very  dear  son  the  prince  of  Wales, 
or  any  of  his  dependents,  complain  of  being  hurt  or  oppressed,  eitlier 
now  or  in  former  times,  we  will  have  such  oppressions  amended ; 
so  that  in  reason  it  may  be  sufficient  to  encourage  love,  peace  and 
concord,  between  us  and  those  within  our  boundaries  in  our  afore. 


Sir  John  de  Bourbon."  He  was  son  ot  sir  James  de  P.ourbon  who  combated  thi 
flee  companies,  chapter  ccxxvii.,  und  was  count  de  la  .Muche— Dknvb  SAUViOt- 
jiimot.  iSO. 


CMRCKiCLES    OF    ENgLaJJD,    FRANCE      SPAIN,    tc. 


aaid  lordship.  And,  in  order  that  these  things  may  be  publicly 
known,  we  will  that  each  person  have  a  copy  of  this  present  letter, 
the  conditions  of  which  we  have  solemnly  swore  to  obsei-ve,  and  not 
break  through,  upon  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  presence  of  our 
very  dear  son  John,  duke  of  Lancaster,  William,  earl  of  Salisbury, 
the  earl  of  Warwick,  the  earl  of  Hereford,  Walter  Manny,  the  bas. 
tard  of  Percy,  lords  Neville,  Bourchier  and  Stafford,  Richard  Pem- 
bridge,  Roger  Beauchamp,  Guy  Brian,  the  lords  Mohun  and  Delaware, 
Aleyne  BoxhuU  and  Richard  Sterry,  knights.  Given  at  our  palace 
of  Westminster,  the  fifth  day  of  November,  in  the  fourty-fourth  year 
of  our  reign.* 

This  letter  was  carried  by  two  of  the  king  of  Engknd'a  knights 
Into  the  principality  and  duchy  of  Aquitaine,  proclaimed  and  pub- 
ished  everywhere.  Copies  of  it  were  promptly  and  secretly  sent  to 
Paris,  to  the  viscount  de  la  Rochechouart,  the  lords  de  Maleval  and 
Je  Marneil,  as  well  to  several  others  of  the  French  nation  as  to  those 
who  had  turned  to  that  interest.  Notwithstanding  the  letter  they 
had  proclaimed  in  the  country  of  Aquitaine  and  elsewhere,  I  never 
heard  that  it  had  any  effect,  or  that  any  one  was  prevented  by  it 
from  following  his  own  inclinations ;  but  that  more  turned  to  the 
party  of  France,  and  the  French  daily  advanced  in  their  conquests. 

As  soon  as  sir  Louis  de  Julien  was  returned  to  la  Roche.Posay, 
sir  William  des  Bourdes  to  his  gai-rison  of  La  Haye  in  Touraine,  and 
Garnet  le  Bretont  to  St.  Salvin,  they  secretly  planned  a  new  expedi- 
tion of  men-at-arms,  and  companions  well  mounted  on  whom  they 
could'  depend.  They  set  off  to  scale  the  walls  of  the  town  of  Chat- 
elheraut,  and,  arriving  there  at  early  morn,  would  have  made  prisoner 
sir  Louis  de  Harcourt,  who  was  sleeping  at  his  h6tel  in  the  town, 
not  any  way  suspecting  such  an  enterprise,  if  he  had  not  fled  with 
his  bed-clothes,  without  shoes  or  stockings,  from  house  to  house,  and 
from  garden  to  garden,  in  great  dread  of  being  taken  by  the  French, 
who  had  scaled  the  walls  of  the  town,  until  at  last  he  arrived  at  the 
bridge  of  Chatelheraut,  which  his  people  had  fortified :  there  he 
saved  himself,  and  remained  a  considerable  time.  The  Bretons  and 
French,  however,  were  masters  of  the  whole  town,  and  placed  a 
strong  garrison  in  it,  of  which  Garnet  was  captain.  This  garrison 
advanced  daily  to  engage  with  those  who  still  kept  possession  of  the 
bridge ;  and  many  a  gallant  skiiTtilsh  and  feat  of  arms  were  performed. 

Duke  Louis  de  Bourbon  was  much  enraged  that  the  English  and 
free  companies  should  keep  possession  of  his  country,  the  Bourbon, 
nois,  and  that  Ortigo,  Bernard  de  Wist  and  Bernard  de  la  Salle, 
should  hold  his  castle  of  Belleperche,  and  detain  his  mother  prisoner 
m  it :  he  resolved,  therefore,  to  set  on  foot  an  expedition  of  men-at- 
arms,  and  lay  siege  to  the  castle  of  Belleperche,  which,  he  declared 
he  would  not  quit  until  he  had  retaken  it.  He  spoke  of  it  to  the 
king  of  France,  who  instantly  promised  to  assist  him  in  the  siege 
with  men  and  money.  He  left  Paris,  having  ordered  his  rendezvous 
at  Moulins  in  the  Bourbonnois,  and  at  St.  Poursaint,t  whither  there 
came  a  numerous  body  of  men-at-arms  and  able  combatants.  The 
lord  de  Beaujeu  came  to  serve  him,  with  three  hundred  lances :  the 
lords  de  Villars  and  de  Roucillon,  with  one  hundred  ;  and  numbers 
of  barons  and  knights  from  Auvergne  and  Forfits,  of  which  he  was 
Ijjrd  paramount,  through  the  lady  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  that  gal. 
lant  lord  Beroald  count  dauphin.  The  duke  arrived  and  fixed  his 
quarters  before  the  castle  of-  Belleperche,  whore  he  built  a  large  and 
strong  redoubt,  in  which  his  men  might  be  sheltered  every  night, 
and  skirmish  with  the  garrison  during  the  day.  He.  had  also  brought 
and  pointed  against  the  castle  four  large  machines,  which  kept  con- 
tinually throwing,  night  and  day,  stones  and  logs  of  wood,  so  that 
they  broke  through  the  roofs  of  all  the  houses,  and  beat  down  the 
greater  part  of  the  towers.  The  mother  of  the  duke  of  Bourbon, 
who  was  a  prisoner  within  the  castle,  was  much  alarmed,  and  sent 
frequently  to  entreat  her  son  to  abstain  from  this  mode  of  attack,  for 
these  machines  annoyed  her  exceedingly ;  but  the  duke,  who  knew 
for  certain  that  these  requests  came  from  his  enemies,  replied  that  he 
would  not  desist  happen  what  would. 

When  the  garrison  found  themselves  so  much  harassed,  and  that 
the  French  force  was  daily  increasing ;  for  sir  Louis  de  Sancerre, 
marshal  of  France,  had  just  arrived  with  a  large  body  of  men-at-arms ; 
they  resolved  to  send  and  acquaint  sir  John  Devereux,  sSneschal  of 
Limousin,  who  resided  at  La  Souteraine,§  two  short  days'  journey 
from  them,  of  their  distress,  and  who  knew  that,  when  these  lords  of 
Poitou  and  Gascony  had  made  an  excursion  from  Quercy,  it  was 
upon  the  faith,  that  if  they  should  take  any  castles  in  France,  and 
were  besieged  in  them,  they  would  be  assisted.  They  wrote  their 
letters,  and  sent  them  off"  in  the  night  by  one  of  their  servants  to  the 
castle  of  sir  John  Devereux.  Sir  John  recognized  the  messenger  by 
the  tokens  he  mentioned,  and,  having  read  the  letters,  said,  "  that  he 
would  most  willingly  acquit  himself  of  his  engagement,  and  that  the 
more  effectuaUy  to  do  so,  he  would  immediately  wait  on  the  pnnce 
and  the  lords  who  were  with  him,  at  Angoul«me,  and  exert  himself 
so  that  the  garrison  of  Belleperche  should  be  reinforced." 


*  This  letter  is  not  in  llymer.  .    ,    ■  .    .1,    iiv>»:,.  .I0  li, 

t  His  name  was  Jean  de  Kemnlouet.  In  the  proofi  attached  to  the  Histoire  de  la 
Jrelagne,  are  several  acqoittances  from  Jean  de  Keranlouet,  in  which  he  is  styled, 
Ecuyer,  Huissier,  d'Armes  du  Roi  notre  Sire,  Capitaine  de  la  Ville  de  la  R°«>«-P"'"' 
for  his  own  pay  as  well  as  fur  hfa  soldiers.  He  was  to  conduct  four  hundred  combatants 
uilo  Guyonne,  1371 ;  and  also  to  march  to  the  assistance  of  Moncontour. 

tSt.  Pouraaint— atown  in  AuverBne,  diocese  of  Clermont. 

{  I.«  s«nl«niin<i— a  town  in  Limousin,  about  two  leantues  from  Limoges. 
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Sir  John  Devereux  set  out,  after  having  given  proper  directions 
respecting  his  castle  and  garrison  to  his  ofBceis,  and,  being  arrived 
at  AngoulSme,  found  there  the  prince,  the  earl  of  Cambridge,  the 
eari  of  Pembroke,  sir  John  Montague,  sir  Robert  Knolles,  lord  Thomas 
Percy,  sir  Thomas  Felton,  sir  Guiscard  d'Angle,  the  captal  de  Buch, 
and  many  others.  He  explained  to  them,  -how  these  free  companies 
in  the  castle  of  Belleperche  were  besieged  and  much  straitened  by 
the  French  under  the  duke  de  Bourbon  and  the  count  de  St.  Pol.« 
The  lords,  on  hearing  this  statement,  repUed  with  great  cnei'rfulness 
that  they  must  be  relieved,  according  to  the  promises  which  had  been 
made  to  them.  This  business  was  intrusted  to  the  earls  of  Cam- 
bridge and  Pembroke  ;  and  the  prince  issued  a  summons  to  all  his 
vassals,  who,  on  sight  of  it,  were  to  assemble  in  the  town  of  Limoges. 
Upon  which,  knights,  squires,  free  companies,  and  men-at-arms, 
piarched  to  tliat  place,  according  to. their  orders;  and,  when  thej 
were  mustered,  they  amounted  to  upward  of  fifteen  hundred  lances 
and  about  three  thousand  others.  They  marched  to  Belleperche, 
where  they  encamped  themselves  opposite  to  the  French.  The 
French  kept  themselves  close  in  their  redoubt,  which  was  as  strong 
and  as  well  fortified  as  a  town  might  be.  The  English  foragers 
were  at  a  loss  where  to  seek  for  provisions,  so  that,  whenever  it  was 
possible,  some  were  brought  to  them  from  Poitiers. 

Sir  Louis  de  Sancerre,  marshal  of  France,  gave  exact  information 
of  the  number  and  condition  of  the  English  to  the  king  of  France, 
and  to  those  knights  who  had  remained  at  Paris :  he  sent  also  a  proc. 
lamation,  which  he  had  affixed  to  the  gates  of  the  palace.  It  ran  in 
these  words :  "  Ye  knights  and  squires  who  are  anxious  of  renown, 
and  seek  for  deeds  of  arms,  I  inform  you  for  a  truth,  that  the  earl  of 
Cambridge  and  the  earl  of  Pembroke  are  arrived  with  their  troops 
at  Belleperche,  with  the  intention  of  raising  the  siege  which  we  have 
so  long  made :  we  have  so  much  straitened  the  garrison  of  the  castle 
that  it  must  immediately  surrender,  or  our  enemies  beat  us  in  .i 
pitched  battle.  Come  therefore  hither,  directly,  for  you  will  have 
opportunities  of  exhibiting  your  prowess  in  arms ;  and  know  that  the 
English  are  encamped  so  much  apart,  and  in  such  positions,  that 
they  may  be  wonderfully  annoyed." 

Upon  this  exhortation  and  request  of  the  marshal,  several  good 
knights  and  squires  of  France  advanced  to  those  parts ;  and  I  know 
myself  that  the  governor  of  Blois,  named  Alart  de  Toustanne,  went 
thither  with  fifty  lances ;  as  did  also  the  count  de  Porcien,  and  his 
brother  sir  Hugh  de  Porcien. 


CHA/PTER    CCLXXXI. 

.'HE  EARLS  OF  CAMBRIDOE  AND  FEMBROEE  CARRY  OFF  THE  MOTHER  OF 
THE  DUKE  OF  BODRBON  WITH  THE  OARRFSON  OF  BELLEPERCHE.  THE 
DUKE  OF  BOURBON  TAKES  POSSESSION  OF  THAT  CASTLE. 

When  the  earls  of  Cambridge  and  Pembroke  had  remained  before 
the  French  army  at  Belleperche  fifteen  days,  and  did  not  see  any 
signs  of  the  French  quitting  their  redoubt  to  fight  with  them,  they 
called  a  council,  in  which  they  resolved  to  send  them  a  herald,  to 
know  what  they  meant  to  do.  Chandos  the  herald  was  ordered  on 
this  business,  and  it  was  repeated  to  him  what  he  was  to  say  :  he 
therefore  went  to  them,  and  said  :  "  My  masters  and  lords  send  nie 
to  you,  and  inform  you  by  my  mouth,  that  they  are  quite  astonished 
you  have  allowed  them  to  remain  fifteen  days  here,  and  you  have 
not  salUed  out  of  your  fort  to  give  them  battle.  They  therefore  tell 
you,  that  if  you  will  come  forth  to  meet  them,  they  will  permit  yoii 
to  choose  any  plot  of  ground  for  the  field  of  battle ;  and  let  God  give 
the  event  of  it  to  whomsoever  he  pleases."  The  duke  of  Bourbon 
made  to  this  the  following  reply :  "  Chandos,  you  will  tell  youi 
mastera,  that  I  shall  not  combat  as  they  may  wish  or  desire.  I  know 
well  enough  where  they  are :  but  for  all  that,  I  will  not  quit  my  fort 
nor  raise  the  siege,  until  I  shall  have  reconquered  the  castle  of  Belle, 
perche."  "  My  lord,"  answered  the  herald,  "  I  will  not  fail  to  report 
what  you  have  said." 

The  herald  set  out,  and  on  his  return  gave  the  duke's  answer, 
which  was  not  very  agreeable.  They  called  another  council,  and 
when  it  was  over,  gave  to  Chandos  a  proposal,  for  him  to  carry  to  the 
French.  He  did  so,  and  said :  "  Gentlemen,  my  lords  and  masters 
let  you  know,  that  since  you  are  not  willing  to  accept  the  ofier  they 
have  made  you,  three  days  hence,  between  nine  and  twelve  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  you  my  lord  duke  of  Bourbon,  will  see  your  lady. 
mother  placed  on  hoi-seback,  and  carried  away.  Consider  this,  and 
rescue  her  if  you  can."  The  duke  answered  :  "Chandos,  Chandos, 
tell  your  masters,  they  carry  on  a  most  disgraceful  war,  when  thej 
seize  an  ancient  lady  from  among  her  domestics,  and  carry  her  a^yaJ 
like  a  prisoner.  It  was  never  seen  formerly,  that  in  the  war  between 
gentlemen,  ladies  or  damsels  were  treated  as  prisoners.  It  will  cer. 
tainly  be  very  unpleasant  to  me  to  see  my  lady-mother  thus  carried 
off;  we  must  recover  her  as  soon  as  we  can  :  but  the  castle  they 
cannot  take  with  them  :  that,  therefore,  we  will  have.  Since  yon 
have  twice  come  hither  with  propositions,  you  wiH  bear  this  from 
me  to  your  masters,  that  if  they  will  draw  out  fifty  men,  we  vrill  draw 


*  Denys  Sauvage  thinks  it  ought  to  be  the  count  de  Sancerre,  as  the  count  de  St  PoPi 
name  has  notheen  mentioned  before.    T  should  be  of  this  opinion,  if  every  copy  I  havr 
*lid  MS.,  did  not  say  St.  Pol. 
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out  the  Bame  number,  and  let  the  victory  fall  where  it  may."  "  My 
lord,"  replied  the  herald,  "  I  will  relate  to  them  everything  you  have 
told  me." 

At  these  words,  Chandos  left  them,  and  returned  to  the  earls  of 
Cambridge  and  Pembroke  and  the  other  lords,  and  told  them  the 
offer  the  duke  of  Bourbon  had  sent  them.  They  were  advised  not 
to  accept  it.  Preparations  were  therefore  made  for  the  departure  of 
the  army,  and  to  carry  off  with  them  the  lady  and  the  garrison,  which 
had  been  exceedingly  harassed  by  the  machines  of  the  enemy.  When 
the  appointed  day  arrived,  they  ordered  their  trumpets  to  sound  at 
early  morning :  upon  which  every  one  armed  himself  and  drew  up, 
both  horse  and  foot,  in  order  of  battle,  as  if  they  expected  a  combat, 
with  their  banners  and  pennons  flying  before  them.  In  this  manner 
were  they  arrayed  ;  and  on  this  day  air  John  Montacute,*  nephew  to 
the  earl  of  Salisbury,  displayed  his  banner.  They  had  ordered  their 
trumpets  and  minstrels  to  sound  very  loud ;  and  at  nine  o'clock  the 
garrison  and  madame  de  Bourbon  came  out  of  the  castle  of  Belle- 
perche.  They  mounted  her  on  a  palfrey  handsomely  equipped  for 
her.  She  was  accompanied  by  her  ladies  and  damsels.  The  Eng- 
lish army  marched  away  at  midday.  Sir  Eustace  d'Ambreticourt 
and  sir  John  Devereuxt  attended  upon  madame  de  Bourbon  ;  and  in 
this  manner  they  returned  to  the  principality,  where  the  lady  remained 
a  considerable  time  a  prisoner  to  the  free  companions  at  La  Roche 
Vaudoix  in  Limousin.t 

This  capture  never  pleased  the  prince,  who,  whenever  it  was  men- 
tioned, said,  that  if  any  other  than  the  free  companies  had  taken  the 
duchess,  she  should  instantly  have  had  her  liberty :  and  when  the 
captains  of  these  free  companies  spoke  to  him  oh  the  subject,  he  told 
them  to  make  some  sort  of  an  exchange,  for  him  to  get  back  his 
knight,  sir  Simon  Burley,§  whom  the  French  had  taken.  You  may 
suppose  the  duke  of  Bourbon  was  greatly  incensed  when  he  saw  his 
lady-mother  carried  away  from  the  castle  of  Belleperche  in  the  Bour. 
bonnois.  Soon  after  her  departure,  he  marched  from  the  redoubt, 
and  sent  his  men  to  take  possession  of  his  own  castle  of  Belleperche, 
which  the  English  had  left  quite  empty.  Thus  ended  this  grand 
expedition,  and  each  withdrew  to  his  usual  place  of  residence.  The 
French  who  were  under  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  retired  to  the  garrisons 
from  whence  they  had  come.  The  duke  returned  vrith  his  knights 
■and  squires  to  the  king  of  France,  who  received  them  with  great 
joy,  and  entertained  them  handsomely.  The  earl  of  Cambridge 
went  to  his  brother  at  Angoulflnje ;  and  the  earl  of  Pembroke  and 
his  troops  to  Mortagne  in  Poitou.  Those  free  companies  and  men. 
at-arms  who  had  been  in  Belleperche  went  into  Poitou  and  Saint, 
onge,  seeking  for  provisions,  and  committing  many  disgraceful  acts, 
from  which  they  had  not  the  inclination  to  refrain  themselves,  nor 
power  to  restrain  others. 

Sir  Robert  KnoUes,  shortly  after  this,  left  the  prince,  and  returned 
to  his  castle  of  Derval  in  Brittany,  where  he  had  not  been  a  month, 
before  the  king  of  England  sent  him  positive  orders  to  set  out,  with. 
oat  delay,  and  cross  the  sea  to  him  in  England,  as  he  would  find  his 
profit  in  it.  Sir  Robert  very  willingly  obeyed  this  summons :  having 
made  his  preparations,  he  embarked  andlanded  in  Cornwall,  at  St. 
Michael's  Mount,  and  thence  continued  his  road  until  he  arrived  at 
Windsor,  where  he  found  the  king,  who  was  right  glad  to  see  him, 
as  were  all  the  English  barons ;  for  they  thought  they  should  have 
much  need  of  him,  as  he  was  so  great  a  captain  and  leader  of  men- 
at-arms. 


CHAPTER   CCLXXXII. 

THE  FOOT  BEOTHERS  OP  FRANCE  HAVE  A  MEETINO.  THEIR  PREPARATIONS 
FOB  THE  WAR.  THE  MOTHER  OP  THE  DVKS  OF  BOURBON  OBTAINS  HER 
LIBERTY.  A  TREATY  ENTERED  INTO  BETWEEN  THE  EINSS  OF  PRANCE 
Aim  NAVARRE. 

At  this  time  the  duke  of  Anjou  set  out  from  Toulouse,  and  marched 
in  great  array  through  the  kingdom  of  France  ;  ho  continued  his  route 
until  he  arrived  in  Paris,  where  he  found  the  king  and  his  other 
brothers  the  dukes  of  Berry  and  Burgundy,  who  received  him  with 
infinite  pleasure.  The  four  brothers,  during  the  time  they  were 
together  at  Paris,  held  many  councils  and  consultations  on  the  state 
of  the  kingdom,  and  in  what  manner  they  should  best  act  during  the 
ensuing  summer.  It  was  determined  to  raise  two  large  armies,  and 
make  an  incursion  to  Aquitaine.     The  duke  of  Anjou  was  to  com. 


*  Son  of  m  John  Montacute  before-mentioned,  and  third  eurl  of  Salisbury.— En. 

t  Sir  John  Dwvereux— banneret— 76th  Icnight  of  the  Garter,  a  baron  from  the  8th  to  the 
I6tli  Richard  IL  See  Dugdale.  Steward  of  the  household  to  Richard  U.  constable  and 
governor  of  tiw  cinque  ports.  Died  suddenly  16th  Richard  II.  Buried  at  Grayfriars, 
Ijondon. 

"  Sir  Nicholas  Louvaioe  held  Penshurst44th  Edward  111.  and  married  Margaret,  eld- 
oat  daughter  of  John  Vere,  earl  of  Oxford— remarried  to  Henry  lord  Beaumont  and 
t-fter  to  sit  John  Devereux,  knight  of  the  Garter,  lord  warden  of  the  cinque  ports,  stew- 
ard of  the  household  Uth  Richard  II. ;  in  whose  16th  year  he  had  license  to  embattle  his 
mansion  house  at  Penshurst,  and  his  daughter  and  heiress  was  married  to  William  lord 
Pitzwalta,  but  he  only  enjoyed  this  manor  in  right  of  his  wile,"- Anstis's  JUMS.from 
Philvot's  Kent,  p.  270. 

X  In  the  curious  life  of  the  duke  de  Bourbon,  printed  at  Paris,  1612,  from  old  MSS.  the 
account  of  this  siege  is  very  diiferently  related,  and  entirely  to  the  honor  of  the  French. 
The  duchess  is  there  said  to  be  carried  prisoner  to  the  tower  of  Bron  near  to  Brouage, 
on  theseacoast. 

§  Sir  Simon  Burley— knight— was  75th  knight  of  the  Garter,  warden  of  the  cinque 
»ons.  irovemor  of  Windsor  and  Dover  castles.    Beheaded  1388.— See  HoLLlNasHKP. 


mand  one  of  these  armies,  which  should  enter  Guienne  by  La  R^ole 
and  Bergerac  ;  the  duke  nf  Berry  the  other  toward  Limoges  anc 
Quercy,  when  these  two  armies  were  to  unite  and  march  to  Angou. 
l&me,  to  besiege  therein  the  prince  of  Wales.  It  was  also  proposeo 
and  determined  in  these  consultations  to  recal  that  valiant  knight  sii 
Bertrand  du  Guesclin,  who  had  so  gallantly  and  loyally  fought  for 
the  crown  of  France,  and  entreat  him  to  accept  the  charge  of  con- 
stable of  France.  ~ 

When  king  Charles,  his  brothers,  and  his  council,  had  completely- 
arranged  their  future  plans,  and  had  enjoyed  themselves  together  for 
some  time,  the  duke  of  Anjou,  early  in  May,  took  his  leave  of  them, 
to  return  the  first  to  his  government,  for  he  had  the  longest  journey 
to  make.  He  was  escorted  by  the  barons  and  knights  of  France, 
being  much  beloved  by  them,  and  pursued  his  journey  until  he  came 
to  Montpellier,  where  he  tarried  upward  of  a  month,  and  then  returned 
to  Toulouse.  He  directly  collected  as  many  men-at-arms  as  he  was 
able,  wherever  he  could  hear  of  them,  and  soon  had  a  large  force 
from  those  who  had  kept  the  field  guarding  the  frontiers  of  the  Eng. 
lish  in  Rouergue  and  Quercy :  for  le  petit  Mechin,  Naudon  de  Pans, 
Perrot  de  Savoye,  le  bourg  Camus,  Antoine  le  Negre,  Lanuit,  Jacques 
de  Bray,  and  numbers  of  their  companions,  had  remained  all  the  year 
at  Cahors,  where  they  had  ravaged  and  ruined  the  country.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  duke  of  Berry  went  to  Bourges  in  Berry,  where  he 
had  issued  a  grand  summons  to  all  knights  and  squires  of  France  and 
Burgundy.  The  duke  of  Bourbon  had  gone  into  his  own  country, 
where  he  had  given  orders  concerning  this  intended  expedition,  and 
had  collected  a  large  body  of  knights  and  squires  from  the  country 
of  For§ts  and  the  Bourbonnois.  His  brother,  count  Peter  d'Alen9on, 
made  preparations  in  another  part,  and  with  good  effect. 

Sir  Guy  de  Blois,  at  this  period,  was  remrned  from  Prussia,  where 
he  had  been  made  a  knight,  and  displayed  his  banner  in  an  enterprise 
against  the  enemies  of  God.  As  soon  as  this  gallant  knight  arrived 
in  Hainault,  and  was  informed  of  the  expedition  which  his  cousins 
of  France  were  about  to  undertake  in  Aquitaine,  he  made  immediate 
preparations  for  joining  it;  and,  setting  out  from  Hainault  with  all 
his  array,  he  arrived  at  Paris  to  present  himself  to  the  king.  He  was 
gladly  received  by  him,  and  ordered  to  join  the  duke  of  Berry  with 
a  command  of  knights,  squires,  and  men-at-arms  in  the  expedition. 
Sir  Guy  de  Blois,  therefore,  left  the  city  of  Paris,  and  rode  to  Orleans 
in  his  way  to  Berry. 

In  like  manner  as  the  king  of  France  had  arranged  his  armies,  so 
did  the  king  of  England  by  two  armies  and  two  expeditions.  It  was 
ordered  that  the  duke  of  Lancaster  should  march  with  four  hundred 
men-at-arms  and  as  many  archers  into  Aquitaine,  to  reinforce  his 
brothers ;  for  it  was  thought  that  the  greatest  force  of  the  enemy 
would  be  sent  t;)  that  country.  The  king  and  his  council  determined 
that  another  :inny  <>i  men-at-arms  and  archers  should  enter  Picardy 
under  As  R(i!i  it  KnoUes,  who  was  perfectly  capable  of  such  a  com- 
mand, having  liMruct)  it  under  the  most  able  masters  for  a  considera- 
ble time.  Sir  Rubcit,  at  the  request  of  the  king,  willingly  undertook 
this  expedition:  he  promised  to  cross  the  sea  to  Calais,  to  pass  through 
the  whole  kingdom  of  France,  and  to  fight  with  the  French,  if  they 
were  bold  enough  to  meet  in  the  field.  Of  this  he  seemed  quite  cer- 
tain, and  made  wonderful  preparations  for  himself,  as  well  as  for  all 
those  who  were  to  accompany  him. 

The  mother  of  the  duke  of  Bourbon  about  this  time  obtained  her 
liberty,  being  exchanged  for  sir  Simon  Burley,  the  prince  of  Wales's 
knight.  Sir  Eustace  d'Ambreticourt  was  very  instrumental  in  bring- 
ing this  business  to  an  end,  for  which  the  duke  of  Bourbon  and  the 
queen  of  France  testified  their  obligations  to  him.  There  had  been, 
for  a  considerable  time,  long  negotiations  carried  on  between  the 
king  of  France  and  the  king  of  Navarre,  who  resided  at  Cherbourg. 
The  ministers  of  both  kings  managed  the'  business  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  informed  the  king  of  France  he  had  not  any  reason  for  wa. 
ging  war  against  his  brother-in-law  the  king  of  Navarre.  They  added, 
that  for  the  present  he  had  enough  on  his  hands  with  his  war  with 
England,  arid  that  he  had  better  leave  things  as  then  they  were,  lest 
greater  evils  might  arise ;  for,  if  the  king  of  Navarre  should  consent 
to  admit  the  English  into  his  forts  in  Coutantin,  they  wordd  harass 
the  country  of  Normandy  most  grievously,  which  was  a  thing  to  be 
well  considered  and  attended  to.  Upon  receiving  this  information 
and  advice,  the  king  of  France  consented  to  a  peace.  He  went  to 
the  town  of  Rouen,  where  all  the  ti-eaties  were  drawn  up  and  con- 
firmed. The  archbishop  of  Rouen,  the  count  d'Alen9on,.the  count 
de  Sallebruche,  sir  WiUiam  des  Dormans*  and  sir  Robert  Lorris, 
waited  on  the  king  of  Navarre,  whom  they  found  at  Vernon.  He 
made  for  them  grand  dinners  and  magnificent  feasts ;  after  which 
they  conducted  him  to  the  king  of  France  at  Rouen,  when  these  trea. 
ties  and  alliances  were  again  read,  sworn  to,  confirmed,  and  sealed. 
It  seems  that  the  king  of  Navarre,  by  the  articles  of  this  peace,  was 
to  renounce  whatever  engagements  he  might  have  entered  into  with 
the  king  of  England  ;  and  that  he  himself,  on  his  return  to  Navarre, 
was  to  declare  war  against  him.  For  greater  security  of  the  affec 
tion  between  him  and  the  king  of  France,  he  was  to  leave  in  bis 
hands  his  two  sons,  Charles  and  Peter,  as  hostages.  Upon  this  treaty 
being  concluded,  the  two  kings  left  Rouen,  and  came  to  Paris,  where 
there  were  again  great  feasts.  When  they  had  sufficiently  enjoyed 
and  amused  themselves,  they  took  leave  of  each  other.    The  king  of 

*  Sir  WiUiam  des  Dormans  was  chanceUor  of  Fmnco. 
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Navarm  quitted  the  king  of  France  in  the  most  amicable  manner, 
leaving  his  two  children  with  their  uncle.    He  set  out  for  Montpel. 
lier,  and  returned  through  that  country  to  Foix,  and  from  thence  to 
his  own  kingdom  of  Navarre. 
We  will  now  return  to  what  was  passing  in  Aquitaine. 


CHAPTER   CCLXXXIII. 

SIR  BERTRAND  BTJ  GDESCLIN  LEAVES  SPAIN  AND  ARRIVES  AT  TOULOUSE, 
WHERE  THE  DUKE  OF  ANJOU  RECEIVES  HIM  WITH  GREAT  JOY.  THET 
TAKE  TOOETHER  SEVERAL  CASTLES  FROM  THE  ENGLISH. 

You  know,  as  we  have  before  mentioned  it,  that  the  duke  of  Anjou 
had  been  in  France,  and  that,  according  to  arrangements  then  made 
upon  his  return  to  Languedoc,  he  was  to  invade,  with  his  whole  force 
Guienne ;  for  he  never  loved  the  prince  of  Wales  nor  the  English, 
and  made  no  pretensions  to  that  effect.  Before  he  left  Paris,  the  king 
of  France,  by  his  desire,  had  sent  letters  and  embassadors  to  the  king 
of  Castille,  to  request  he  would  send  back  sir  Bertrand  du  Guesclin, 
for  by  so  doing  he  would  very  much  oblige  him.  At  the  same  time, 
the  king  and  duke  of  Anjou  wrote  most  friendly  letters  to  sir  Bertrand 
himself.  The  envoys  mads  haste  on  their  journey,  and  found  king 
Henry  with  sir  Bertrand  in  the  city  of  Leon  in  Spain,  to  whom  they 
delivered  their  letters  and  the  message  from  the  king  of  France.  The 
king  of  Spain  never  wished  to  detain  sir  Bertrand,  nor  would  have 
forgiven  himself  for  so  doing.  Sir  Bertrand  therefore  made  his  pre. 
parations  in  haBte,  and,  taking  leave  of  king  Henry,  set  out  with  his 
attendants,  and  continued  his  road  until  he  came  to  Toulouse,  where 
the  duke  of  Anjou  was.  He  had  already  there  assembled  a  very 
large  force  of  men-at-arms,  knights,  and  squires,  and  waited  for 
noSiing  but  the  arrival  of  sir  Bertrand  du  Guesclin :  so  that  upon  his 
coming  the  duke  of  Anjou  and  all  the  French  were  mightily  rejoiced. 
Orders  were  given  to  march  from  Toulouse,  and  invade  the  territo- 
ries of  the  prince. 

The  duke  of  Lancaster  at  this  time  was  arrived  at  Southampton, 
with  four  hundred  men-at-arms,  and  an  equal  number  of  archers. 
He  embarked  them  and  every  necessaryprovision  and  stores  on  boarti 
ships,  with  the  intent  of  sailing  for  Bordeaux,  provided  they  might 
have  a  favorable  wind.  With  the  duke,  and  under  his  command, 
were  the  lord  Roos  (of  Hamlake,)  sir  Michael  de  la  Pole,*  sir  Rob- 
ert le  Roux,t  sir  John  de  St.  Lo,  and  sir  William  Beauchamp.t 

The  duke  of  Anjou  left  the  city  of  Toulouse  with  a  great  and 
well  ordered  array.  He  was  attended  by  the  count  d'Armagnac, 
the  lord  d'Albret,  the  count  de  Perigord,  the  count  de  Comminges, 
the  viscount  de  Carmaign,  the  count  de  Lisle,  the  viscount  de  Bruni- 
guel,  the  viscount  de  Narbonne,  the  viscount  de  Talar,  the  lord  de 
la  Barde,  the  lord  de  Pincomet,  sir  Bertrand  Tande,  the  seneschal  of 
Toulouse,  the  seneschal  of  Carcassonne,  the  seneschal  of  Beaucaire 
and  several  others,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  upward  of  two  thou- 
sand lances,  knights  and  squires,  and  six  thousand  footmen,  armed 
with  pikes  and  shields.  Sir  Bertrand  du  Guesclin  was  appointed  to 
tlie  command  of  all  this  force.  They  directed  their  march  through 
the  Ag^nois ;  and  being  joined  by  more  than  a  thousand  combatants 
from  the  free  companies,  who  had  waited  for  them  all  the  winter  in 
Quercy,  they  made  for  Agen. 

The  first  fort  they  came  to  was  that  of  Moissac.^  The  whole 
country  was  so  fijghtened  at  the  arrival  of  the  duke  of  Anjou,  and  tlie 
large  army  he  had  brought,  that  they  trembled  before  him,  and 
neither  towns  nor  castles  had  any  inclination  to  hold  out  against 
him.  When  he  arrived  before  Moissac,  the  inhabitants  instantly 
surrendered  and  turned  to  the  French;  They  then  advanced  to 
Agen,  which  followed  this  example.  They  afterwards  marched 
toward  Tonneins||  on  the  Garonne ;  and  the  French  went  on  un- 
molested, following  the  course  of  the  river  Garonne,  in  order  to  have 
plenty  of  forage  :  they  came  to  Port  St.  Marie,ir  which  immediately 
surrendered.  The  French  placed  men-atarms  and  garrisons  in  all 
these  towns.  The  town  and  castle  of  Tonneins  did  the  same,  in 
which  they  placed  a  captain  and  twenty  lances  to  guard  it.  They 
afterwards  took  the  road  to  Montpezat**  and  Aiguillon,tt  burning 
and  destroying  all  the  country.  When  they  came  before  Montpezat, 
which  is  a  good  town  and  has  a  strong  castle,  those  within  were  so 
much  friffhtened  by  the  duke  of  Anjou  that  they  directly  opened 
their  gates.  The  French  then  advanced  to  the  strong  castle  of 
Aiguillon,  where  they  only  remained  four  days ;  for  then  the  garrison 
surrendered  to  the  duke,  not  being  such  men  as  sir  Walter  Manny 
commanded,  when  he  defended  it  against  John  duke  of  Normandy, 
afterwards  king  of  France.  The  inhabitants  of  Bergerac  were  very 
much  astonished  at  their  having  so  done ;  for  the  governors,  at  this 
time,  of  Bcrgerac,  were  the  captal  de  Buch  and  sir  Thomas  Felton, 
who  had  with  them  one  hundred  lances,  English  and  Gascons. 


•  Sir  Michael  do  la  Pole,  afterwatds  «m1  of  Suffolk,  and  favorite  of  Richaid  IL-See 
flraDjLLE. 
t  Bames  ualls  him  sir  Robert  Ros. 

t  Sir  William  Beauohamp— Lord  Abergavenny.— Duodalh. 
5  Moissao— a  town  in  Queroy,  twelve  leagues  from  Agen. 

II  Tonneins— a  town  of  Agenois,  on  the  Garonne,  forty-one  leagues  from  loulonse 
"i  Port  St.  Marie— on  the  Garonne,  below  Agen. 
•*  Montpezat— a  village  in  Guienne,  near  Tonneins. 

.^    .•      •„   ..     -. rr<..: n   nna  lao  iTiiik  fmm  Tnnnpiiu 


CHAPTER    CCLXXXIV. 

THE   DUKE   OF   BERRY    INVADES    LIKOUSIN, 

Just  as  the  duke  of  Anjou  and  his  army  had  invaded  the  teni. 
tones  of  the  prince  by  the  way  of  Toulouse  and  Agen,  so  did  the 
duke  of  Berry  with  his  army  enter  the  Limousin.  He  had  full 
twelve  hundred  lances  and  three  thousand  footmen,  who  conquered 
towns  and  castles,  and  burnt  and  destroyed  the  country  they 
marched  through. 

With  the  duke  of  Berry  were,  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  the  count 
d'Alen9on,  sir  Guy  de  Blois,  sir  Robert  d'Alen9on,  count  du  Perche, 
sir  John  d'Aimagnac,  sir  Hugh  Dauphin,  sir  John  de  Villemur,  the 
lords  de  Beaujeu,  de  Villars,  de  Denac,  sir  Geoffry  de  Montagu,  sir 
Louis  de  Maleval,  sir  Raymond  de  Marneil,  sir  John  de  Boulogne, 
his  uncle  sir  Geoffry  de  Boulogne,  the  viscount  d'Uzes,  the  lords  de 
Sully,  de  Talenton,  de  Confant,  Dappechere,  Dacon,  sir  John 
Damenue,  "Kmbaut  de  Peschin,  and  many  other  good  barons, 
knights  and  squires.  This  army  entered  Limousin,  where  they  did 
infinite  mischief,  and  advanced  to  besiege  the  city  of  Limoges,  In 
this  city  were  a  body  of  English,  whom  sir  Hugh  Calverley  the 
seneschal  of  Limousin  had  placed  there  ;  but  he  was  not  the  master, 
for  the  bishop  of  the  city  governed  it,  in  whom  the  prince  of  Wales 
put  much  confidence,  looking  upon  him  as  his  steady  friend. 

The  prince  of  Wales,  who  kept  his  court  at  Angouldme,  had 
received  information  of  these  two  grand  expeditions  of  the  dukes  of 
Anjou  and  of  Berry,  and  how  they  had  invaded  his  principality  at 
two  different  places.  It  was  also  told  the  prince,  that  as  fer  as 
could  be  imagined,  they  were  marching  to  form  a  junction  near  An- 
goulfime,  to  besiege  him  and  the  princess  therein,  and  advised  him 
to  consider  of  it.  The  prince,  who  was'  valor  itself,  and  full  of 
resources,  replied,  that  "  his  enemies  should  never  find  him  shut 
up  in  a  town  or  castle,  and  that  he  would  immediately  march  and 
take  the  field  against  them."  Clerks  and  knights  were  instantly 
employed  to  write  and  send  off  letters  to  loyal  friends  and  subjects 
in  Poitou,  Saiutonge,  La  Rochelle,  Rouergue,  Quercy,  Gorre, 
Bigorre  and  Agenois,  commanding  them,  with  as  many  men  as  they 
could  bring,  to  meet  him  at  the  town  of  Cognac.  His  rendezvous 
was  fixed  there ;  and  he  soon  left  Angoul4me,  attended  by  the 
princess  and  his  young  son  Richard. 

But  during  the  time  this  summons  was  sent,  and  every  one  ma. 
king  his  preparations,  the  French  kept  advancing,  burning  and  rava. 
ging  the  country.  They  came  before  Linde,  a  good  town  situated 
upon  the  river  Dordogne,  one  league  from  Bergerac :  a  valiant 
knight  of  Gascony,  named  sirThonius  de  Batefol,*  was  the  governoi 
of  it.  The  duke  of  Anjou,  the  count  d'Armagnac,  the  lord  d'Albret, 
the  count  de  Perigord,  the  viscount  de  Carmaing,  and  all  the  other 
barons  with  their  men,  came  thither  and  formed  the  siege  in  a  regular 
manner,  saying  they  would  not  depart  without  having  taken  it. 

This  town  was  large,  strong  and  well  provided  with  all  sorts  of 
provision  and  artillery  :  for  the  captal  de  Buch  and  sir  Thomas  Fel- 
ton had  been  there  a  fortnight  before,  and  had  reinforced  it.  They 
thought  that  Linde  was  very  capable  of  holding  out,  if  those  within 
were  determined,  considering  the  assistance  .ihey  might  draw  from 
Bergerac,  should  there  be  occasion.  But  the  inhabitants  were  so 
wonderfully  inclined  to  the  French,  that  they  entered  into  a  negotia- 
tion with  the  duke  of  Anjou,  and  listened  to  his  promise,  which  made 
them  press  the  governor,  sir  Thonius,  that  he  also  consented  to  be 
a  true  Frenchman,  upon  consideration  of  receiving  a  large  sum  of 
money,  and  having  a  good  annuity  from  the  duke  for  his  life 
Everyiing  being  thus  setded,  the  town  was  to  be  delivered  up  to 
the  French.  '  This  treaty  was,  however,  known  at  Bergerac  the 
evening  preceding  the  day  of  surrender.  The  earl  of  Cambridge  had 
just  arrived  there  with  two  hundred  lances,  and  was  present  when 
this  information  was  given.  The  captal  and  sir  Thomas  Felton  were 
thunderstruck  at  the  intelligence,  and  said  they  would  be  present  at 
this  surrender.  Having  ordered  their  troops,  they  set  out  from  Ber. 
gerac  after  midnight,  and  rode  toward  the  town  of  Linde.  They 
came  there  by  daybreak,  and,  ordering  one  of  the  gates  to  be  opened, 
pushed  forward  without  stopping  until  they  arrived  at  the  other  gate, 
through  which  the  French  were  to  enter  :  indeed,  they  were  already 
assembled  there  in  crowds,  for  sir  Thonius  was  about  to  allow  them 
to  enter  the  gate.  On  seeing  which,  the  captal,  grasping  his  sword, 
dismounted,  as  did  all  his  troops,  and,  advancing  to  sir  Thonius,  said; 
"  Sir  Thonius,  thou  wicked  traitor,  thou  shalt  be  the  first  dead  man  : 
and  never  more  shalt  thou  commit  another  treason."  Upon  which 
he  thrust  his  sword  into  him,  and  with  so  much  force  that  it  went 
through  his  body  and  came  out  upward  of  a  foot  on  the  other  side, 
and  struck  him  down  dead.  The  French,  on  seeing  the  banners  of 
the  captal  de  Buch  and  sir  Thomas  Felton,  immediately  retreated, 
having  failed  in  their  attempt. 

Thus  did  the  town  continue  English,  but  was  in  great  danger  of 
being  burnt,  and  the  inhabitants  slain,  because  they  had  consented 
to  this  treaty.  They  excused  themselves  wisely  and  prudently,  say. 
ing  that  what  they  had  done  and  consented  to  was  through  feai,  and 
principally  through  their  governor,  who  had  brought  mis  business 


*  Sir  Thonius  de  Batefol.  It  is  so  in  all  my  printed  copies,  but  otherwise  in  the  MSS 
One  ]i!is  r/ioMUK.  Q.iJit  should  not  be  so.  COr  rather  .«)i(A<mj/7  though  Lord  Bemen 
had  Barnes  both  read  Thomas.— Bd.] 
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aboui.  The  lords  appeared  to  believe  all  thla,  and  the  inhabitants 
remained  in  peace :  but  the  captal  and  air  Thomas  Felton  continued 
in  the  town  as  long  as  the  duke  of  Anjou  lay  before  it,  and  until  he 
had  taken  another  road. 

We  will  now  speak  a  little  of  the  state  and  condition  of  England, 
for  that  is  now  necessary ;  and  of  the  invasion  of  France  by  sir 
Robert  Knolles 

CHAPTER    CCLXXXV. 

A  TR0CK  IS  ESTABLISHED  BETWEEN  ENOLAND  AND  SCOTLAND.  SIE  ROBEKT 
KNOLLES  OVEREDNS,  BOTINS  AND  EAT  ABES  THE  WHOLE  COUNTRIES  OF 
FICARDY  A;n>  THE  VERMANDOIS. 

When  sir  Robert  Knolles  was  aboat  to  leave  England,  there  were 
.nany  councils  held  between  the  English  and  Scots.  They  were 
so  well  conducted  by  the  able  ministers  of  both  kingdoms,  that  a 
truce  was  established  between  each  king,  kingdom,  subjects  and 
adherents,  for  nine  years.  The  Scots,  by  this  treaty,  might  arm  and 
hire  themselves  out  to  others  for  subsidies,  taking  which  side  they 
pleased,  English  or  French ;  by  which  means  sir  Robert  increased 
liis  army  with  one  hundred  lances.*  When  sir  Robert  and  all  who 
were  to  accompany  him  were  ready,  and  had  arrived  at  Dover,  they 
passed  the  sea,  he  himself  crossing  the  last,  and  landed  at  Calais, 
where,  on  his  disembarking,  he  was  received  with  great  joy  by  the 
governor,  sir  Nicholas  Stamboum,  and  his  brother  soldiers.  When 
they  had  refreshed  themselves  for  seven  days,  and  had  formed  their 
plans  with  respect  to  the  parts  of  France  into  which  they  should 
carry  their  attack,  they  ordered  their  baggage  and  stores  to  advance, 
and  took  the  field  in  a  very  handsome  manner.  They  were  about 
fifteen  hundred  lances  and  four  thousand  archers,  including  the 
Welshmen.  Sir  Robert  was  accompanied,  according  to  the  Icing's 
orders,  by  sir  Thomas  Granston,t  sir  Aleyne  BoxhuU,  sir  Gilbert  Gif- 
ford,  the  lord  de  Salvatier,t  sir  John  Bourchier,§  sir  William  de  Mer- 
ville,||  sir  Geofiry  Urswell,ir  and  many  other  knights  and  squires, 
expert  and  able  men-at-arms,  who  marched  this  first  day  pretty  near 
to  Fiennes.** 

Sir  Moreau  de  Fiennes,  who  at  that  time  was  constable  of  France, 
resided  in  his  castle,  with  a  great  number  of  men-at-arms,  knights, 
and  squires,  all  prepared  and  ready  to  receive  the  English.  On  the 
morrow,'  when  they  advanced  toward  the  castle  and  drew  up  to  the 
attack,  they  found  they  should  not  gain  anything,  so  they  marched  off 
through  the  country  of  Guines,  and  entered  that  of  Faukenbourg, 
burning  everything  on  their  road,  and  came  before  the  city  of  Te- 
rouenne,  but  did  not  attack  it :  for  it  was  so  well  garrisoned  with 
men-at-arms  that  it  would  only  have  been  lost  trouble.  They  con. 
tinued  their  march  through  the  country  of  the  Terouennois,  to  enter 
Artois ;  and,  as  they  only  advanced  three  or  four  leagues  a-day,  on 
account  of  their  baggage  and  infantry,  they  took  up  their  quarters  in 
the  large  villages  at  the  eaily  hour  of  midday  or  noon.  Thus  did  they 
advance  with  their  whole  army,  until  they  came  before  the  city  of 
Arras.  The  lords  and  principal  captains  were  lodged  in  the  town 
of  Mount  St.  Eloy,  near  Arras,  and  theii-  army  in  the  environs ; 
whence  they  pillaged  and  ravaged  the  country  round,  as  far  as  they 
dared  to  extend  themselves.  The  king  of  France  had  at  this  season 
ordered  a  number  of  men-at-arms  to  the  different  cities,  fortresses, 
large  towns,  castles,  bridges  and  fords,  to  guard  and  defend  those 
which  should  be  attacked,  and  which  tiiey  were  not  to  quit  on  any 
account. 

When  sir  Robert  Knolles  had  refreshed  himself  and  his  army  for 
two  days,  he  quitted  St.  Eloy,  and  marched  from  before  Arras  in 
^ood  array.  Sir  William  de  Merville  and  sir  GeofTry  Urswell,  who 
were  the  marshals  of  the  army,  could  not  resist  a  wish  to  see  those 
of  Arras  a  little  nearer.  They  quitted,  therefore,  the  battalion,  and 
advanced  with  about  two  hundred  lances  and  four  hundred  archers, 
as  far  as  the  barriers  of  the  suburbs  of  Arras  which  they  found  well 
guarded  by  men-at-arms  and  cross-bows.  The  lord  Charles  de  Poi- 
tiers was  at  that  time  in  the  town  with  madame  d'Artois,  but  he 
made  not  any  attempt  to  sally  out  on  the  English  or  otherwise  attack 
them.  The  English  having  finished  their  course,  had  halted  a  short 
time  at  the  barriers ;  and  seeing  no  appearance  of  any  one  coming  to 
them,  they  set  out  on  their  return  to  the  main  army,  who  were  wait- 
ing for  them  drawn  up  in  a  line  of  battle.  However,  before  they 
departed,  they  wished  to  leave  a  remembrance  behind,  and  set  fire 
to  the  suburbs  of  Arras,  in  order  to  entice  the  inhabitants  out  of  the 
town,  who  had  not  any  good  will  to  do  so.     This  fire  did  much  mis. 


*  Mezeraysajrs.thistrucewasforthree  yean— Buchanan,  fourteen— Froissart, nine,— 
IVate  in  Barnes,  p.  800. 

I  cannot  And  this  truce  in  the  Ftedera.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  an  offensive  and 
defensive  treaty  with  the  Icing  of  Prance,  dated  at  Edinburgh  Castle,  28th  October,  1^1, 
in  which  it  expressly  mentions  that  no  truce  is  to  be  entered  into,  witliout  including 
holJi  France  and  Scotland,  by  either  of  the  parties.    For  more  particulars  see  Rymer. 

t  Sir  Thomaj  Cranston— 82nd  knight  of  the  Garter.   fSee  Grandison  in  Dugdale. 

J  "  Lie  sire  de  Salvatier.^'    Q- 

§  Sir  John  Bourchiei— 86th  Icnight  ofthe  Garter— a  baron.    SeeDugdale. 

II  "  De  MervilJe."  G.  if  not  Neville.  I  believe  it  to  be  sir  William  Neville,  one  of 
(he  suns  of  Ra  ph  lord  Neville,  of  Raby.    See  Dugdale. 

|{;i  fries  names  sir  Hugh  Meinel,  sir  Walter  Fitzwalter,  and  sir  John  Mentareworth. 

t  [  have  called  this  person  Urswell,  afler  Barnes :  but  as  Froissart  writes  it  Ourcday, 
it  is  probably  one  of  the  Worseley  tiimily.  It  may  also  be  sir  Hugh  Wrottesley,  spelled 
fforthesley  in  Mills,  who  was  19th  knight  ofthe  Garter,  and  perhaps  with  moir-  proba 
Ditity. 

*  FiaDoee— ft  village  in  Uw  Boulonnois,  generality  of  Amienn. 


chief,  for  it  burnt  a  large  monastery  of  preaching  friars,  cloisters,  and 
all  that  was  without  the  town.  After  this,  the  English  continued 
their  march,  taking  the  road  to  Bapaume,*  burning  and  ravaging  the 
whole  country.  The  army  was  constantly  in  motion,  and  having 
entered  the  Vermandois,  arrived  at  Roye  ;t  which  town  they  burnt, 
and  then  marched  toward  Ham}  in  Vermandois.  All  the  inhabitants 
of  the  flat  country  had  retired  into  this  town,  and  into  St.  Quenfin 
and  Peronne,  carrying  with  them  eveiything  portable.  The  English 
found  nothing  but  barns  full  of  unthreshed  corn,  for  it  was  now  after 
August.  They  advanced  by  easy  marches,  without  any  labor  oi 
fatigue,  until  they  came  to  a  rich  country,  where  they  halted  for  two 
or  three  days.  During  this  time,  sir  Robert  Knolles  sent  parties  to 
a  town  or  castle  which  commanded  the  surrounding  country,  and  the 
marshals  having  obtained  a  parley  with  the  governors,  asked,  "  How 
much  will  you  give  us  for  all  this  countiy,  if  we  will  not  despoil 
it  ?"  A  treaty  and  composition  was  entered  into  with  sir  Robert, 
and  a  large  sum  of  florins  paid  down.  This  country  was  respited 
from  being  burnt.  Sir  Robert  gained  by  this  treaty  a  sum  amount- 
ing to  one  hundred  thousand  francs,  for  which  he  was  afterwards 
ill  at  court,  and  accused  to  the  king  of  the  English  for  not  having 
done  his  duty  faithfully,  as  I  shall  fully  relate  in  the  continuance  ol 
this  history. 

The  lands  of  the  lord  de  Coucy  were  unmolested  ;  and  never  did 
the  English  hurt  man  or  woman,  nor  take  from  them  a  farthing,  who 
said,  "  r  belong  to  the  lord  de  Coucy."  They  marched  unto  the 
good  town  of  _Noyon,§  which  was  well  provided  with  men-at-arms, 
and  halted  in  the  neighborhood :  they  made  their  approaches  very 
near,  to  see  if  it  were  possible  to  carry  it  by  assault,  but  found  it 
well  fortified,  and  able  to  defend  itself  should  there  be  occasion. 
Sir  Robert  was  lodged  in  the  abbey  of  Orcamp,||  and  his  men  in  the 
neighborhood.  They  advanced  one  day  in  order  of  battle  to  the 
walls  of  the  city,  to  see  if  the  garrison  and  inhabitants  would  idsue 
forth,  but  in  vain. 

There  was  a  Scots  knight  in  the  Eiiglish  army  who  performed  a 
most  gallant  deed  of  arms.  He  quitted  his  troop,  vrith  his  lance  in  its 
rest,  and  mounted  on  his  courser,  followed  only  by  his  page ;  when, 
sticking  spurs  into  his  horse,  he  was  soon  up  the  mountain  and  at 
the  barriers.  The  name  of  this  knight  was  sir  John  Assueton.lT  a 
very  valiant  and  able  man,  perfect  master  of  his  profession.  When 
he  was  arrived  at  the  barriers  of  Noyon,  he  dismounted,  and,  giving 
his  horse  to  his  page,  said,  "  Quit  not  this  place :"  then,  grasping  . 
his  spear  he  advanced  to  the  barriers,  and  leaped  over  them.  There 
were  on  the  inside  some  good  knights  of  that  country,  such  as  sir 
John  de  Roye,  sir  Launcelot  de  Lonis,  and  ten  or  twelve  others, 
who  were  astonished  at  this  action,  and  wondered  what  he  would  do 
ntit :  however,  they  received  him  well.  The  Scots  knight,  address. 
ing  them,  said  :  "  Gentlemen,  I  am  come  to  see  you  ;  for,  as  you  do 
not  vouchsafe  to  come  beyond  your  barriers,  I  condescend  to  visit 
you.  I  wish  to  try  my  knighthood  against  yours,  and  you  will  con. 
quer  me  if  you  can."  After  this,  he -gave  many  grand  strokes  with 
his  lance,  which  they  returned  him.  He  continued  in  this  situation 
against  them  all,  skirmishing  and  fighting  most  gallantly,  upward  of 
an  hour.  He  wounded  one  or  two  of  their  knights  ;  and  they  had 
so  much  pleasure  in  this  combat,  they  frequently  forgot  themselves. 
The  inhabitants  looked  from  above  the  gates  and  top  of  the  walls 
with  wonder.  They  might  have  done  him  much  hurt  with  their 
arrows,  if  they  had  so  willed :  but  no :  the  French  knights  had  forbiddrn 
it.  While  he  was  thus  engaged,  his  page  came  close  to  the  barriers, 
mounted  on  his  courser,  and  said  to  him  aloud,  in  his  own  language, 
"  My  lord,  you  had  better  come  away  ;  it  is  time,  for  our  army  is 
on  its  march."  The  knight,  who  had  heard  him,  made  ready  to 
follow  his  advice  ;  and  after  giving  two  or  three  thrusts  to  clear  his 
way,  he  seized  his  spear,  and  leaped  again  over  the  barriers  without 
any  hurt,  and,  armed  as  he  was,  jumped  up  behind  the  page  on  his 
courser.  When  he  was  mounted,  he  said  to  the  French,  "Adieu, 
gentlemen :  many  thanks  to  you,"  and  spurring  his  steed,  soon 
rejoined  his  companions.  This  gallant  feat  of  sir  John  Assueton 
was  highly  prized  by  all  manner  of  persons. 


CHAPTER    CCLXXXVI. 

THE  SARRISON  OF  NOYON  MAKE  THE  ENGLISH  PRISONERS  WHO  HAD  SET 
FIRE  TO  PONT-L'EVEQUE.  THE  KINO  OF  PRANCE  SENDS  FOR  SIR  BER. 
TRAND  DV  GUESCLIN. 

Sir  Robert  Knolles  and  his  army,  on  their  departure  from  the  town 
ot  Noyon,  set  fire  to  Pont-l'Ev6que  on  the  river  Oise,  where  there  were 
several  handsome  hotels.  Those  knights  and  squires  in  the  town  of 
Noyon  were  exceedingly  an^ry  at  this  proceeding,  and,  understanding 
that  sir  Robert  and  his  forces  had  proceeded,  left  the  city  of  Noyon 
with  about  fifty  lances,  and  came  so  well  in  time  to  the  town  of  Pont. 
I'Evfique,  that  they  found  there  those  who  had  burnt  it,  and  others 
occupied  in  the  pillage.  They  were  attacked  most  fiiriousiy,  ?jid 
the  greater  part  of  them  slain  or  made  prisonera.     The  French  took 


*  Bapaume— a  strong  town  of  Artois,  six  leagues  from  Arras, 
t  Eoye— a  strong  town  m  Picardy,  eighteen  leagues  from  Amu. 
t  Ham— a  town  in  Picardy,  on  tlie  Somme,  six  leagues  from  Koy«i 
S  Noyon— now  a  village  in  Picardy,  diocese  of  Amieng. 
U  Oroamp,  or  St.  Anne— a  village  in  Picardy,  near  Noyon. 
1  Sir  John  Assueton.   Probably  gstou 
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more  than  sixty  hoises,  and  rescued  many  prisoners  whoni  the  ene. 
my  intended  carrying  oiT.  Several  good  houses  would  have  been 
burnt  if  they  had  not  come  there  so  opportunely.  They  returned  to 
Noyon  with  upward  of  fifteen  English  prisoners,  whom  they  be- 
headed. 

The  English  continued  their  march  in  battle  array,  intending  to 
enter  the  Laonnois,  and  to  cross  the  tiver  Oise*  and  Aine.t  .They 
committed  no  devastation  in  the  county  of  Soissons,  because  it  be. 
loL^ed  to  the  lord  de  Coucy.  True  it  is,  they  were  followed  and 
watched  by  some  lords  of  France,  such  as  the  viscount  de  Meaux, 
the  lord  de  Chauny,  lord  Raoul  de  Coucy,  lord  William  de  Melun, 
so  3  of  the  count  de  Tancarville,  and  their  forces ;  so  that  the  Eng. 
lish,  not  daring -to  quit  their  line  of  march,  kept  in  a  compact  body. 
The  French  did  not  attack  them,  but  every  night  took  up  their 
quarters  in  castles  or  strong  towns ;  while  the  English  encamped  in 
the  open  plains,  where  they  found  provision  in  plenty  and  new  wine, 
with  which  they  made  very  free.  Thus  did  they  advance,  bm-ning, 
ravaging,  and  oppressing  all  the  country,  when  they  crossed  the 
river  Mame,}  and  entered  Champagne,  and  then  passed  the  Aube,§ 
returning  to  the  country  about  Provins  :||  when  they  several  times 
passed  the  Seine,  and  made  appearances  of  marching  toward  Paris ; 
for  they  had  heard  that  the  king  of  France  had  collected  a  large 
force  of  men-at-arms  under  the  command  of  the  count  de  St.  Pol 
and'  the  lord  de  Clisson,  with  whom  they  were  very  eager  to  engage, 
and  for  that  end  made  every  preparation  as  if  they  only  wished  for 
the  combat.  Upon  this,  the  king  of  France  wrote  to  sir  Bertrand 
du  Guesclin,  who  was  in  Aquitaine  with  the  duke  of  Anjou,  to 
order  him,  as  soon  as  he  should  have  read  the  letters,  to  set  out  for 
France,  as  he  intended  to  employ  him  in  another  part  of  his  kingdom. 

Pope  Urban  V.  came  back  about  this  time  to  Avignon,  after  hav- 
ing resided  nearly  four  years  at  Rome.  He  returned,  in  the  hope  of 
making  peace  between  the  two  kings  :  for  this  renewal  of  war  was 
very  displeasing  to  him.  All  those  of  Avignon  and  the  country 
ar.mnd  it  were  very  happy  at  the  return  of  the ,  pope,  as  they  thought 
it  would  be  more  advantageous  for  them. 

We  vrill  now  say  how  the  prince  of  Wales  carried  on  his  affairs. 


CHAPTER    CCLXXXVII. 

THE  PRINCE  OF  WA1.ES  ASSEMBLES  HIS  ARMY  AT  COSHAC,  WHERE  HE 
MEETS  HIS  BROTHER  THE  DCKB  OF  LANCASTER.  THE  DUKES  OF  ANJOU 
AND  BERRY  BREAK  UP  THEIR  EXPEDITION,  LIMOSES  HAVING  TURNED  TO 
THE  FRENCH. 

You  have  before  heard  of  the  prince  of  Wales  fixing  his  rendez- 
vous at  Cognac,  with  the  intent  of  advancing  to  combat  the  duke  of 
"  Anjou,  who  was  burning  and  despoiling  his  territories.  The  barons, 
knights,  and  squires  of  Poitou  and  Saintonge,  and  all  who  were  vas. 
sals  to  the  prince,  hastened  to  obey  his  summons.  The  earl  of  Pem- 
broke quitted  his  garrison,  with  a  hundred  lances,  and  came  to  meet 
him.  The  duke  of  Lancaster  and  his  army  arrived  about  this  time 
;it  Bordeaux,  at  which  the  country  rejoiced  much.  He  made  not  any 
long  stay  there  ;  for,  hearing  that  the  prince  was  about  to  march 
against  his  enemies,  he  departed,  and  met,  one  day's  march  from 
Cognac,  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  who  was  likewise  going  thither. 
They  were  very  happy  to  see  each  other,  and  rode  together  to  Cog- 
nac, where  they  found  the  prince,  princess,  and  earl  of  Cambridge, 
who  were  greatly  pleased  at  their  arrival.  Men-at-arms  daily  came 
in  from  Poitou,  Saintonge,  La  Rochelle,  Bigorre,  Gorre,  Gascony; 
and  the  surrounding  countries  under  the  obedience  of  the  prince. 

The  duke  of  Anjou,  the  count  d'Armagnac,  the  lord  d'Albret,  and 
ihe  counts,  viscounts,  knights,  and  squires  of  that  army,  who  as  be- 
fore has  been  related,  conquered  cities,  towns,  and  fortresses  to  the 
number  of  more  than  forty,  by  merely  showing  themselves  before 
them,  and  who  had  advanced  within  fifteen  leagues  of  Bordeaux, 
burning  and  ravaging  the  country  round  Bergerac  and  Linde,  hearing 
that  the  prince  had  summoned  his  forces  to  meet  him  at  Cognac,  and 
that  the  duke  of  Lancaster  was  arrived  with  a  strong  body  of  men- 
at-arms  and,  archers  from  England,  called  a  council  to  consider  what 
measures  would  be  now  most  proper  for  them  to  pursue.  It  was  at 
tills  time  that  the  king  of  France  had  sent  back  sir  Bertrand  du 
Guesclin  to  the  duke  of  Berry,  who  was  besieging  the  city  of  Limo- 
ges, and  had  pressed  it  so  hard  that  it  was  upon  the  point  of  surren- 
I'ering,  but  upon  good  terms.  Sir  Bertrand  was  summoned  to 
attend  this  council  of  the  duke  of  Anjou,  as  was  right,  and  many 
«ere  the  debBtes  at  it.  At  last,  after  well  considering  the  business, 
-he  duke  of  AnjoU  was  advised,  for  the  present,  to  break  up  this 
expedition,  to  order  his  men  to  different  garrisons,  and  to  cai'ij  on 
ihe  war  from  thence,  as  he  had'  done  sufficient  in  the  open  field. 
It  was  therefore  highly  behoving  the  lords  of  Gascony  who  were 
present,  such' as  the  count  d'Armagnac,  the  count  de  Perigord,  the 
1  re  d'Albret,  and  others,  to  retire  to  their  own  country  to  guard  and 
defend  it  i  for  they  knew  not  what  the  prince  might  be  mchned  to 

•"Oise"— a  river  in  Ficardy— rises  in  Hainault.  .  i:..u 

t  "  Aine"--or  Aisne.  a  river  which  rises  in  Champagoo,  and  join«  the  Oiso  a  nnie 

iibove  UoflBpiegne. 
t  ■■  iManie"— a  large  river  which  rises  near  Bnssiny. 

§  "  Aubo"-a  considerable  river  in  Champagne.   It  ris«  at  Auberire,  n«"  L»"S'^ 
II  "  Provinj"-«n  uncient  town  of  Blir  on  the  Morm,  which  rani  into  the  Mame,  ^ 

tetua  <Wiiii  Farii 


do  with  so  large  an  army.  They  then  separated,  each  going  on  hi; 
own  business.  The  duke  of  Anjou  returned  to  the  city  of  Cahors  ■ 
his  men  and  the  free  companies  spread  themselves  over  the  country 
whieh  they  had  conquered,  and  quartered  themselves  in  difierent  gar. 
risons.  The  count  d'Armagnac  and  the  other  lords  went  to  their 
homes,  and  amply  stored  their  towns  and  castles  with  all  sorts  of 
provision  and  artillery,  as  if  they  expected  a  war :  they  ordered  out 
their  vassals,  and  trained  them  to  defend  their  country  should 
need  be. 

We  will  now  speak  of  sir  Bertrand  du  Guesclin,  who,  on  his 
departure  from  the  duke  of  Anjou,  marched  with  his  men  to  the 
siege  of  Limoges,  where  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  and  the  great  knighte 
of  France  were  employed.  The  French  were  in  high  spirits  on  the 
arrival  of  sir  Bertrand,  and  it  was  a  grand  piece  of  news  both  within 
as  well  as  without  the  city.  He  immediately  followed  up  some 
treaties  which  had  been  before  opened  between  the  bishop  and 
citizens  with  the  duke  of  Berry,  and  managed  that  they  were  con 
eluded  by  the  bishop  and  citizens  turning  to  the  French.  The  dukes 
of  Berry  and  Bourbon,  Sir  Guy  de  Blois,  and  the  lords  of  F-ance, 
entered  the  town  with  great  state,  when  they  received  fro  a  the 
inhabitants  their  homage  and  fealty.  After  they  had  rested  them- 
selves for  three  days,  they  followed  the  same  resolutions  as  hai  been 
determined  upon  in  the  council  held  by  the  duke  of  Anjoa,  and 
each  man  retired  to  his  own  country  to  guard  his  towns  and  castles 
against  sir  Robert  KnoUes,  who  still  kept  his  ground  in  France,  and 
also  because  they  had  done  enough  by  taking  such  a  city  as  Limoges. 
The  lords  then  separated,  but  sir  Bertrand  remained  in  Limousin 
with  two  hundred  lances,  Which  he  posted  in  the  castles  of  the  lord 
de  Maleval,  who  had  turned  to  the  French. 

When  the  duke  of  Berry  left  Limoges,  he  ordered  into  the  city, 
at  the  request  of  the  bishop,  sir  John  de  Villemur,  sir  Hugh  de  la 
Roche,  and  Roger  de  Beaufort,  with  one  hundred  men-at-arms.  He 
then  retreated  to  Berry,  and  the  duke  of  Bourbon  to  the  Bourbon. 
nois.  The  other  lords  who  had  come  from  distant  parts  went  *" 
their  different  countiies. 

We  will  now  return  to  the  prince. 


CHAPTER    CCLXXXVIIl. 

THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  ANXIOUS  TO  RECOVER  LIMOGES,  LAYS  SISGE  fO  tT, 
AND  UNDERMINES  IT. 

When  intelligence  was  brought  to  the  prince  that  the  city  of  Li- 
moges had  become  French,  that  the  bishop,  who  had  been  his  com. 
panion,  and  one  in  whom  he  used  to  place  great  confidence,  was  a 
party  to  all  the  treaties,  and  had  been  much  aiding  and  assisting  in 
the  suiTender,  he  was  in  a  violent  passion,  and  held  the  bishop  and 
all  otlier  churchmen  in  very  low  estimation,  in  whom  formerly  he 
had  put  great  trust.  He  swore  by  the  soul  of  his  father,  which  he 
had  never  perjured,  that  he  would  have  it  back  again,  that  he  would 
not  attend  to  anything  before  he  had  done  this,  and  that  he  would 
make  the  inhabitants  pay  dearly  for  their  treachery.  When  the 
greater  part  of  his  forces  were  arrived,  he  mustered  them :  they 
amounted  to  twelve  hundred  lances,  knights  and  squires,  a  thousand 
archera,  and  a  thousand  footmen.  They  marched  from  the  town  of 
Cognac.  Sir  Thomas  Felton  and  the  captal  de  Buch  remained  -A 
Bergerac,  to  guard  that  frontier  against  the  French  and  the  free  com- 
panies who  were  dispersed  over  that  part  of  the  country. 

With  the  prince  were,  his  brothers  of  Lancaster  and  Cambridge, 
sir  Guiscard  d'Angle,  sir  Louis  de  Harcourt,  the  lords  de  jPons,  de 
Partenay,  de  Pinane,  de  Tannaybouton,  sir  Percival  du  Coulogne, 
sir  Geoffry  d'Argenton,  Poitevins  :  of  Gascons  there  were,  the  lords 
de  Montferrant,  de  Chaumont,  de  Longueren,  sir  Aimery  de  Tharse, 
the  lords  de  Pommiers,  de  Mucident,  de  I'Esparre,  the  souldich  de 
la  Trane,*  the  lord  de  Gironde  and  several  more  :  of  English  there 
were,  lord  Thomas  Percy,  the  lord  Roos,  sir  William  Beauchamp, 
sir  Michael  de  la  Pole,  sir  Stephen  Cossington,  sir  Richard  de  Pont- 
chardon,  sir  Baldwin  de  Franville,  sir  Simon  Buriey,  the  earl  of  An. 
gus,  sir  John  Devereux,  sir  William  Neville,  and  more  whom  I  can. 
not  nara#:  of  Hainaulters,  were  sir  Eustace  d'Ambreticourt :  of  the 
free  companies,  sir  Perducas  d'Albret,  Naudon  de  Bagerant,  Lanuit, 
the  bourg  de  I'Esparre,  the  bourg  de  Breteuil,  Espiote,  Bernard-  de 
Wist,  and  others. 

All  these  men-at-arms  were  drawn  out  in  battle  array,  and  took 
the  field,  when  the  whole  country  began  to  tremble  for  the  conse- 
quences. At  that  time  the  prince  of  Wales  was  not  able  to  mount 
his  hoi-se,  but  was,  for  his  greater  ease,  carried  in  a  litter.  They 
followed  the  road  to  Limousin,  in  order  to  get  to  Limoges,  where  in 
due  time  they  arrived  and  encamped  all  round  it.  The  prince  swore 
he  would  never  leave  the  place  until  he  had  regained  it.  The  bishop 
of  the  place  and  the  inhabitants  found  they  had  acted  too  wickedlj-, 
and  had  greatly  incensed  the  prince  ;  for  which  they  were  veiy  re- 
pentant, but  that  was  now  of  no  avail,  as  they  were  not  the  mastci- 
of  the  town.  Sir  John  de  Villemur,  sir  Hugh  de  la  Roche,  and  Rog.  r 


«  '■  The  souldich  de  la  Trane."  See  Anstis,  vol.  U.  where  there  B  a  long  accomil  o( 
him,  and  menUon  aUo  is  made  of  the  lords  de  Montfermnt  and  de  1  EsPFn=-  lA  ped) 
uree  of  the  family  is  given,  and  it  is  „.early  shown  that  the  name  of  Souldich  de  le 
Trane,  or  more  properly  '^fa-n.  was  only  ft  UUe.  arol  that  his  femUy  nam.  was  de  Prtin 
mc.—Bi>3 
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de  Beaufort,  who  commanded  in  it,  did  all  they  could  to  comfort 
them  by  saying,  "  Gentlemen,  do  not  be  alarmed :  we  are  auificiently 
strong  to  hold  out  against  the  army  of  the  prince :  he  cannot  take  us 
by  assault,  nor  greatly  hurt  us,  for  we  are  well  supplied  with  artil. 
lery." 

When  the  prince  and  his  marshals  had  well  considered  the  strength 
and  force  of  Limoges,  and  knew  the  number  of  gentlemen  that  were 
in  it,  they  agreed  that  they  could  never  take  it  by  assault,  but  said 
they  would  attempt  it  by  another  manner.  The  prince  was  always 
accustomed  to  carry  with  him,  in  his  expeditions,  a  large  body  of 
miners :  these  were  immediately  set  to  work,  and  made  great  pro- 
gress. The  knights  who  were  in  the  town  soon  perceived  they  were 
undermining  them,  and  on  that  account  began  to  countermine,  to 
prevent  the  effect.  But  we  will  now  leave  the  prince  a  little,  to  re- 
turn to  sir  Robert  KnoUes. 


CHAPTER    CCLXXJLIX. 

SIR  ROBERT  KNOLLES,  IN  CONTINUIHO  HIS  INCURSIOHS  THROUGH  DIFFER- 
ENT PROVINCES  OF  FRANCE,  ADVANCES  NEAR  TO  PARIS.  A  KNI&HT  OF 
HIS  ARMY  IN  RETURNING  FROM  A  VAINGLORIOUS  EXPEDITION,  IS  SLAIN 
BY  A  BUTCHER  OF  PARIS. 

Sir  Robert  KnoUes,  as  has  been  before  related,  had  entered  France 
with  a  large  body  of  men,  and  was  marching  by  short  stages  through 
that  kingdom  with  a  magnificence  for  which  the  people  and  the  rich 
provinces  paid  dearly.  The  English,  as  they  advanced  and  retreated, 
did  infinite  mischief,  at  the  same  time  shoeing  as  if  they  only  wished 
for  a  battle.  Having  passed  through  the'  countries  of  Artois,  Ver- 
mandois,  the  bishopric  of  Laon,  the  archbishopric  of  Rheims  in  Cham, 
pagne,  they  returned  into  Brie,  and  from  thence  came  near  to  Paris, 
and  quartered  themselves  for  a  day  and  two  nights  in  the  villages 
around  it. 

King  Charles  of  France  was  at  that  time  in  the  city,  and  he  could 
see  from  his  palace  of  St.  Pol  the  fire  and  smoke  which  the  enemy 
were,  making  in  the  Gatinois.  There  were  also  in  the  city  the  con- 
stable of  France  sir  Moreau  de  Fiennes,  the  count  de  St.  Pol,  the 
count  de  Tancarville,  the  count  de  Saltzburg,  the  viscount  Meaux, 
sir  Raoul  de  Coucy,  the  seneschal  of  Hainault,  sir  Odoart  de  Renti, 
sir  Enguerrand  d'Audin,  the  lord  de  ChMeau-julien,  sir  John  de 
Vienne,  the  lord  de  la  Riviere,  and  many  more  great  knights  and 
valorous  men  of  France,  but  not  one  of  them  sallied  forth, for  the  king 
had  strictly  forbidden  them  so  to  do.  The  lord  de  Clisson,  who  was 
of  the  king's  cabinet  council,  and  more  listened  to  than  the  rest, 
Seid  everything  he  could  to  prevent  any  knight  from  quitting  the 
town,  adding,  among  other  things,  "  Sire,  why  should  you  employ 
your  men  against  these  madmen  ?  Let  them  go  about  their  busi- 
ness. They  cannot  take  your  inheritance  from  you,  nor  drive  you 
out  of  it  by  smoke." 

The  count  de  St.  Pol,  the  viscount  de  Rohan,  sir  Raoul  de  Coucy, 
the  lords  de  Canin,  de  Cresquos,  sir  Odoart  de  Renti  and  sir  En- 
guerrand d'Audin,  were  at  the  barriers  of  St.  James's  gate.  Now 
it  happened  one  Tuesday  morning,  when  the  English  began  to  de- 
camp, and  had  set  fire  to  all  the  villages  wherein  they  were  lodged, 
so  that  the  fires  were  distinctly  seen  from  Paris,  a  knight  of  their 
army,  who  had  made  a  vow  the  preceding  day  that  he  would  advance 
as  far  as  the  barriers  and  strike  them  with  his  lance,  did  not  break 
liis  oath,  but  set  oflT  with  his  lance  in  his  hand,  his  target  on  his 
neck,  and  completely  armed  except  his  helmet,  and  spurring  his 
steed,  was  followed  by  his  squire  on  another  courser  carrying  the 
helmet.  When  he  approached  Paris,  he  put  on  the  helmet,  which 
his  squire  laced  behind.  He  then  galloped  away,  sticking  spurs  into 
his  horae;  and  advanced  prancing  to  strike  the  barriers.  They  were 
then  open  ;  and  the  lords  and  barons  within  imagined  he  intended 
to  enter  the  town,  but  he  did  not  mean  any  such  thing,  for,  having 
struck  the  gates  according  to  his  viiw,  'le  checked  his  horse  and 
turned  about.  The  French  kuight^  wli.t  saw  him  tlius  retreat  cried 
out  to  him,  "  Get  away  !  get  away  1  thou  hast  well  acquitted  thy- 
self." As  for  the  name  of  this  kpight,  I  am  ignorant  of  it,  nor  do  I 
know  from  what  country  he  came  ;  but  he  bore  for  his  arms  gules  a. 
deux  fousses  noir,  with  une  bordure  noire  non  oiidcnt^e.  However, 
an  adventure  befel  him,  from  which  he  had  not  so  fortunate  an  es- 
cape. On  his  return,  he  met  a  butcher  on  the  pavement  in  the  sub- 
urbs, a  very  stro.ng  man,  who  had  noticed  him  as  he  had  passed 
him,  and  who  had  in  his  hand  a  very  sharp  and  heayy  hatchet  with 
a  long  handle.  As  the  knight  was  returning  alone,  and  in  a  care- 
less manner,  the  valiant  butcher  came  on  one  side  of  him,  and  gave 
him  such  a  blow  between  the  shoulders  that  he  fell  on  his  horse's 
neck  :  he  recovered  himself;  but  the  butcher  repeated  the  blow  on 
his  head  so  that  the  axe  entered  it.  The  knight,  through  excess  of 
pain,  fell  to  the  earth  ;  and  the  horse  galloped  away  to  the  squire, 
who  was  waiting  for  his  master  in  the  fields  at  the  extiemity  of  the 
suburbs.  The  squire  caught  the  courser,  but  wondered  what  was 
become  of  his  master ;  for  he  had  seen  him  gallop  to  the  barriers, 
uti-ike  them,  and  then  turn  about  to  come  back.  He  therefore  set 
out  to  look  for  him  ;  but  he  had  not  gone  many  paces  before  he  saw 
him  in  the  hands  of  four  fellows,  who  were  beating  him  as  if  they 
were  hammering  on  an  anvil :  this  so  much  frightened  the  squire 
that  he  dared  not  advance  further,  for  he  saw  he  conld  not  give  him 
iHiy  efTectuai  assistance  :  he  therefore  returned  as  speedily  qs  he 


could.  Thus  was  this  knight  slain :  and  those  lords  who  were  posted 
at  the  barriers  had  him  buried  in  holy  ground.  The  squira  returned 
to  the  army,  and  related  the  misfortune  which  had  befallen  his  mas 
ter.  All  his  brother- warriors  were  greatly  angered  thereat :  and  thej 
marched  to  take  up  their  quarters  for  the  night,  between  Montle.. 
hery*  and  Paris,  upon  a  small  river,  where  they  encamped  at  an  early 
hour  in  the  day.  

CHAPTER    CCXC. 

SIR  BERTRAND  Dtl  GUESCLIN  TAKES  THE  FORTRESS  OF  ST.  YRIEE  IN  LIMOD 
SIN.      THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES  RECONQtn:.aS  LIMOGES. 

During  the  time  sir  Robert  Knolles  was  employed  in  this  expedi- 
tion, and  the  prince  of  Wales  with  his  two  brothers  were  at  the  siege 
of  Limoges,  sir  Bertrand  du  Guesclin  with  his  company,  amounting 
to  about  two  hundred  lances,  marched  through  a  part  of  Limousin, 
but  did  not  encamp  in  the  open  plain  for  fear  of  the  English.  He 
retreated  every  night  into  some  of  the  strong  places  which  had  lately 
turned  to  the  French :  in  that  number  were  the  castles  of  sir  Loui° 
de  Maleval  and  sir  Raymond  de  Marneil,  and  several  others  :  from 
thence  he  made  daily  excursions  to  conquer  other  towns  and  castles. 
The  prince  knew  well  all  this ;  for  he  receivfed  every  day  informa- 
tion of  what  was  passing,  as  well  as  complaints  on  the  subject;  but 
he  would  not  break  up  his  siege,  for  he  had  too  much  at  heart  the 
loss  of  Limoges.  Sir  Bertrand  entered  the  viscounty  of  Limoges,  a 
territory  which  was  dependent  on  lord  John  de  Montfort,  duke 
of  Brittany,  in  the  name  of  the  widow  of  lord  Charles  de  Blois,  to 
whom  it  had  formerly  belonged.  He  made  war  upon  it  without  any 
opposition  ;  for  the  duke  of  Brittany  did  not  imagine  sir  Bertrand 
would  carry  the  war  into  any  part  of  his  property.  He  came  before 
St.  Yrier,t  where  there  were  not  any  gentlemen  that  knew  how  to 
defend  it;  and  the  inhabitants  were  so  frightened,  they  surrendered 
themselves  under  the  obedience  of  the  duchess  dowager  of  Brittany, 
in  whose  name  the  war  was  made.  The  Bretons  formed  St.  Yriei 
into  a  considerable  garrison ;  by  which  means  they  took  many  othei 
towns  in  Limousin.  •  But  let  us  return  to  the  prince. 

The  prince  of  Wales  remained  about  a  month,  and  not  more,  be- 
fore the  city  of  Limoges  :  he  would  not  allow  of  any  assaults  oi 
skirmishing,  but  kept  his  miners  steadily  at  work.  The  knights  in 
the  town  perceived  what  they  were  about,  and  made  countermines 
to  destroy  them ;  but  they  failed  in  their  attempt.  When  the  miners 
of  the  prince  (who,  as  tfiey  found  themselves  countermined,  kepi 
changing  the  line  of  direction  of  their  own  mine)  had  finished  theii 
business,  they  came  to  the  prince,  and  sjiid :  "  My  lord,  we  are  ready, 
and  will  throw  down,  whenever  you  please,  a  very  large  part  of  the 
wall  into  the  ditch,  through  the  breach  of  which  you  may  enter  the 
town  at  your  ease  and  without  danger."  This  news  was  very  agree- 
able to  tile  prince,  who  replied,  "  I  wish  then  that  you  would  prove 
your  words  to-morrow  morning  at  six  o'clock."  The  mineis  set  fire 
to  the  combustibles  in  the  mine ;  and  on  the  morrow  morning,  as  they 
had  foretold  the  prince,  they  fiung  down  a  great  piece  of  wall,  which 
filled  the  ditches.  The  English  saw  this  with  pleasure,  for  they 
were  all  armed  and  prepared  to  enter  the  town.  Those  on  foot  did 
so,  and  ran  to  the  gate,  which  they  destroyed  as  well  as  the  barriers, 
for  there  were  no  other  defences ;  and  all  this  was  done  so  suddenly 
that  the  inhabitants  had  not  time  to  prevent  it 

The  prince,  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  the  earls  of  Cambridge  and  o' 
Pembroke,  sir  Guiscard  d' Angle  and  the  others,  with  their  men, 
rushed  into  the  town.  You  would  then  have  seen  pillagers,  active 
to  do  mischief,  running  through  the  town,  slaying  men,  women  and 
children,  according  to  their  orders.  It  was  a  most  melancholy  busi- 
ness ;  for  all  ranks,  ages  and  sexes  cast  themselves  on  their  knees 
before  the  prince,  begging  for  mercy  ;  but  he  was  so  inflamed  with 
passion  and  revenge  that  he  listened  to  none,  but  all  were  put  to  the 
sword,  wherever  they  could  be  found,  even  those  who  were  iiui 
guilty :  for  I  know  not  why  the  poor  were  not  spared,  who  could 
not  have  had  any  part  in  this  i-eason;  but  they  suffered  for  it,  and 
indeed  more  than  those  who  had  been  the  leaders  of  the  treachery. 
There  was  not  that  day  in  the  city  of  Limoges  any  hearts  so  har- 
dened, or  that  had  any  sense  of  religion,  who  did  not  deeply  bewail 
the  unfortunate  events  passing  before  their  eyes  ;  for  upward  of  three 
thousand  men,  women  and  children  were  put  to  death  that  day.  God 
have  mercy  on  their  souls  !  for  they  were  veritable  martyrs. 

A  company  of  English,  in  entering  the  town,  hastened  to  the 
palace  of  the  bishop,  whom  they  there  found  and  took  prisoner,  carry 
ing  him,  without  any  regard  to  his  dignity,  to  the  prince  of  Wales, 
who,  eyeing  him  indignantly,  told  him  that  his  head  should  be  cul 
off,  and  ordered  him  out  of  his  presence. 

We  will  now  speak  of  those  knights  who  were  in  the  town,  sii 
John  de  Villemur,  sir  Hugh  de  la  Roche,  and  Roger  de  Beaufort, 
son  to  the  count  de  Beaufort,  governors  of  the  city.  When  thc> 
perceived  the  tribulation  which  was  overpowering  them,  thf  y  said 
"  We  shall  all  be  slain  for  a  certainty,  if  we  do  not  gallantly  defcnr. 
ourselves :  let  us  therefore  sell  our  lives  as  dearly  as  good  knigh's 
ought  to  do."  Upon  this,  sir  John  de  Villemur  said  to  Roger  df 
Beaufort,  "  You  must  be  knighted."  Roger  replied,  "  Sir,  1  havt 
not  as  yet  signalized  myself  sufficiently  for  that  honor,  but  /  tLoii't 

*  "  Montlehery"— a  town  in  the  Isle  of  France,  seven  leagL.^  ir  Jtt.  Vint 
T  "  3t.  Vrifr  '— tt  villaee  in  Limousin,  elpfition  of  Tullet 
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you  much  for  your  good  opinion  in  suggesting  it  to  me."  No  more 
was  said,  for  they  had  not  time  to  hold  further  conversation.  They 
collected  in  a  body,  and,  placing  themselves  before  an  old  wall,  sir 
John  de  Villemur  and  sir  Hugh  de  la  Roche  displayed  their  banners, 
and  drew  up  in  good  order.  They  might  be,  in  the  whole,  about 
fourscore.  The  duke  of  Lancaster  and  the  earl  of  Cambridge,  with 
their  men,  advanced  upon  them,  anddismouuted,  to  be  On  an  equality 
with  the  enemy.  They  attacked  them  with  hearty  good  will.  You 
may  easily  ima^ne  that  this  handful  of  men  could  not  resist  the 
ElUilish,  but  were  all  slain  or  made  prisonets. 


Sack  of  LlatooES.    From  a  MS.  Froiasait  of  the  16th  century 


The  duke  of  Lancaster  was  engaged  for  a  long  time  with  sir  John 
ric  Villemur,  who  was  a  hardy  Uiiight,  strong  and  well  made.  The 
earl  of  Cambridge  singled  out  sir  Hugh  de  la  Roche,  and  the  earl 
of  Pembroke  Roger  de  Beaufort,  who  was  but  a  simple  esquire. 
These  three  Frenchmen  did  many  valorous  deeds  of  arms,  as  all 
allowed,  and  ill  did  it  betide  those  who  approached  too  near.  The 
prince,  coming  that  way  in  his  carriage,  looked  on  the  combat  with 
great  pleasure,  and  enjoyed  it  so  much  that  his  heart  was  softened 
and  his  anger  appeased.  After  the.  combat  had  lasted  .a  consider- 
able time,  the  Frenchmen,  with  one  accord,  viewing  their  swords, 
said,  "  My  lords,  we  are  yours :  you  have  vanquished  us :  there, 
fore  act  according  to  the  law  of  arms."  "  By  God,"  replied  the  duke 
of  Lancaster,  "sir  John,  we  do  not  intend  otherwise,  and  we  accept 
you  for  our  prisoners."  Thus,  as  I  have  been  informed,  were  these 
three  knights  taken.  But  the  business  was  not  here  ended,  for  the 
whole  town  was  pillaged,  burnt,  and  totally  destroyed.  The  Eng- 
lish then  departed,  cariying  with  them  their  booty  and  prisoners. 
They  marched  to  Cognac,  where  the  princess  had  remained,  .,and 
there  the  prince  disbanded  his  forces,  not  intending  to  do  anything 
more  that  season  ;  for  he  did  not  feel  himself  at  his  ease,  as  every 
e.Kertion  aggravated  his  disorder,  which  was  increasing,  to  the  great 
dismay  of  his  brothers  and   all  those  about  him.  •  .   .    ' 

I  must  inform  you  how  the  bishop  of  Limoges  escaped  vrith  im- 
prisonment, who  had  been  in  imminent  danger  of  his  life.  The  duke 
of  Lancaster  asked  him  of  the  prince,  who  consented,  and  ordered 
him  to  be  given  up  to  the  duke,  for  him  to  do  with  accordmg  as  he 
ivilled.  The  bishop  having  good  friends,  they  sent  information  of 
his  situaUon  to  the  pope,  who  had  lately  anived  at  Avignon  ;  and 
fortunate  was  it  for  the  bishop  they  did  so,  otherwise  he  would  have 
lieen  a  dead  man.  The  pope  wrote  such  pressing  and  kind  letters 
lo  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  to  request  he  would  give  him  the  bishop, 
that  he  was  unwilling  to  refuse,  and  sent  him  to  the  pope,  who  felt 
oxceedingly  obliged  for  it. 

We  will  now  say  what  was  going  forward  in  France. 


CHAPTER    CCXCI. 

sni  BERTRAND  DC  StTESCLIK  IS  MADE  CONSTABLE  OF  FRANCE. 

The  king  of  France  was  informed  of  the  conquest  and  destruction 
if  Limoees,  and  how  the  prince  and  his  army  had  left  it  empty  and 


deserted,  which  vexed  him  much  on  account  of  the  distress  and  loss 
of  the  late  inhabitants.  It  was  therefore  thought  advisable  in  a 
council  of  nobles  and  prelates,  as  well  as  by  the  common  assent  of 
the  whole  kingdom,  to  elect  a  chief  or  commander,  called  a  constable 
(for  sir  Moreau  de  Fiennes  wished  to  resign  the  office)  who  was  a 
valiant  and  enterprising  man,  and  one  to  whom  all  knights  and  squires 
would  pay  proper  deference.  After  all  things  had  been  well  con. 
sidered,  they  unanimously  elected  sir  Berband  du  Guesclin  (provided 
he  would  undertake  the  office,}  as  the  most  valiant,  the  best  informed, 
the  most  virtuous  and  fortunate  in  conducting  affairs  for  the  crown 

of  France  of  all 
those  who  were 
bearing  arms  in  ita 
defence.  The  king 
wrote  to  him  by 
messengets,  for 
him  to  come  to 
Paris.  Those  sent 
found  him  in  the 
viscounty  of  Limo- 
ges, taking  castles 
and  forts,  which 
he  put  under  the 
obedience  of  mad- 
ame  de  Bretagne, 
widow  of  the  late 
lord  Charles  de 
Blois.  He  had 
lately  taken  a  town 
called  Brantome,* 
whofe  inhabitants 
had  surrendered 
themselves  to  him, 
and  was  then  on  an 
expedition  against 
another. 

When  the  king's 
messengers  came 
to  him,  he  received 
them  handsomely, 
as  he  knew  well 
how  to  do.  They 
gave  him  their  let 
ter,  and  delivered 
their  message  word 
for  word.  When 
sir  Bertrand  thus 
saw  himself  spe- 
cially ordered,  he 
was  unwilling  to  make  any  more  excuses  for  not  waiting  on  the  king 
of  France  to  know  his  will :  he  set  out  as  soon  as  possible,  having 
ordered  all  his  men  into  the  garrisons  which  he  had  conquered, 
and  appointed  his  nephew,  sir  Olivier  de  Mauny,  commander  over 
them.  He  rode  on  to  Paris,  where  he  found  the  king  surrounded 
by  a  number  of  the  lords  of  his  council.  He  was  received  by  all 
with  great  pleasure  ;  and  the  king  told  him  of  his  being  chosen 
constable  of  France.  On  hearing  which,  sir  Bertrand  modestly 
and  sagely  excused  himself,  saying,  "  he  was  not  worthy  of  it :  that 
he  was  a  poor  knight  and  simple  bachelor,  in  comparison  with  the 
great  lords  and  valorous  men  of  France,  however  fortune  might  have 
been  favorable  to  him."  The  king  replied,  "  that  his  excuses  would 
be  of  no  avail ;  that  he  must  consent  to  accept  this  dignity,  for  it 
had  been  so  determined  by  the  decision  of  the  whole  of  the  council 
of  France,  and  that  he  would  not  break  through  such  a  resolution." 
Sir  Bertrand  used  other  arguments  to  excuse  himself ;  adding  "  Dear 
lord  and  noble  king,  I  cannot,  I  dare  not,  whatever  I  may  wish,  op. 
pose  what  may  be  your  good  pleasure :  but  in  truth  I  am  too  poor 
a  man,  and  of  low  extraction,  for  the  office  of  constable,  which  is 
so  grand  and  noble  that  it  is  proper  for  those  (who  wish  to  exercise 
it  justly  and  honorably)  to  command  and  keep  a  strict  eye  more 
upon  the  great  than  the  poor.  Now  Sir,  here  are  my  lords  your 
brothers,  your  nephews  and  your  cousins,  who  will  have  different 
commands  in  your  armies,  and  in  various  expeditions;  and  how 
shall  I  dare  to  order  them  ?  Certainly,  my  dear  lord,  envy  and 
jealousy  are  so  much  abroad,  I  ought  to  be  on  my  guard  against 
them  ;  I  therefore  entreat  you  will  not  insist  on  my  taking  this  office, 
but  give  it  to  some  other  who  will  readily  accept  it,  and,  who  knows 
better  than  I  do  how  to  execute  it."  The  king  made  answer :  "  Sir 
Bertrand,  that  excuse  will  not  serve  you ;  for  I  have  neither  brother, 
nephew,  cousin,  count  or  baron  in  my  realm  but  who  will  obey  your 
orders ;  and  should  any  one  act  otherwise,  he  would  bo  anger  me  that 
he  should  soon  feel  the  effects  of  it :  I  therefore  beg  of  you  to  acceyt 
this  office  with  a  good  will." 

Sir  Bertrand,  finding  that  no  excuse  nor  anything  he  could  sa> 
would  be  listened  to,  accepted  the  king's  offer,  but  it  was  much 
against  his  inclination.  He  was  invested  with  the  office  of  constable 
and  the  king,  to  show  him  greater  affection,  made  him  be  seated  ai 
his  table,  and  gave  him,  besides  this  office,  many  rich  gifts  and  large 
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domains  in  land,  for  him  and  his  heirs. 
very  active  in  forwarding  this  promotion. 


The   duke  of  Anjuu   was 


CHAPTER  CCXCII. 

tIS  BERT  RAND    DU    OUESCLIN    AND    THE    LORD    DE   CLISSON    DEFEAT  THE 
FORCES  OF  SIR  ROBERT  KNOLLES  AT  FOHT-VALIN.* 

Soon  after  sir  Bertrand  du  Guesclin  had  been  invested  with  the 
dignity  of  constable,  he  told  the  king  he  wished  to  form  an  expedi- 
tion against  sir  Robert  KnoUes  and  Ms  forces,  who  were  at  that  time 
on  the  bordera  of  Maine  and  Anjou.  This  was  very  agreeable  to 
the  king,  who  said  to  him,  "  Take  any  number  of  men-at-arms  you 
please,  and  whatever  else  you  may  think  right."  The  constable 
made  every  necessary  preparation,  and  collected  a  large  body  of 
men-at-arms,  Bretons  and  others,  and  marched  toward  Maine,  taking 
with  him  the  lord  de  Clisson.  The  constable  came  to  the  city  of 
Mans,  where  he  fixed  his  head-quarters,  and  the  lord  de  Clisson  in 
another  town  hard  by :  they  might  be  about  five  hundred  lances. 

Sir  Robert  KnoUes  and  his  army  were  still  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  but  did  not  agree  very  well  together ;  for .  there  was  an 
English  knight  among  them,  called  sir  John  Menstreworth,t  who 
always  objected  to  what  others  proposed,  and  said  they  only  wasted 
their  time  in  these  expeditions,  and  wore  down  and  fatigued  the  men 
without  doing  anything  essential,  or  making  any  conquest  This 
knight,  who  commanded  a  large  force,  and  had  some  able  men-at- 
arms  with  him,  left  the  others.  Sir  Robert  KnoUes  and  sir  Aleyne 
BoxhuU,  however,  kept  together,  and  were  quartered, pretty  near  to 
Mans.  Sir  Thomas  Grantson,  sir  Gilbert  Gifford,  sir  GeofFry  Worsley, 
and  sir  WiUiam  Neville,  were  quartered  a  good  day's  march  in  the 
rear. 

When  sir  Robert  KnoUes  and  sir  Aleyne  BoxhuU  heard  that  the 
constable  of  France  and  the  lord  de  Clisson  were  come  into  those 
parts,  they  were  much  rejoiced,  and  said,  "  It  will  be  well  for  us  to 
collect  our  forces  more  together,  and  post  ourselves  to  our  advantage 
in  this  country  ;  for  sir  Bertiand,  in  the  novelty  of  office,  is  certainly 
come  to  look  at  ua,and  he  would  not  have  been  happy  if  he  had  not 
made  this  expedition.  We  have  already  rode  through  the  realm  of 
France  without  meeting  with  any  hindrance.  Let  us  infoi-ra  sir 
Hugh  Calverley  (who  is  at'  Saumur  on  the  Loire,)  and  sir  Robert 
Cheney,  sir  Robert  Briquet,  and  the  other  captains  of  companies  who 
are  near  us,  of  our  situation  and  intentions,  who  will  wiUingly  hasten 
to  join  us.  We  may  therefore  fall  upon  this  new  constable,  and  the 
lord  de  Clisson,  who  is  so  much  our  enemy  ;t  and  we  shall  make  a 
handsome  finish  to  our  campaign."  Between  sir  Robert  KnoUes,  sir 
Aleyne  BoxhuU,  and  sir  John  Seton,  there  was  not  any  difference  of 
opinion  ;  and  they  acted  always  in  unison.  They  immediately  sent 
off  messengers  secretly  to  sii  Hugh  Calverley,  sir  Robert  Briquet,  and 
the  others,  with  letters  to  inform  them  how  they  were  situated,  and 
to  propose  that  they  should  join  in  an  attack  upon  the  French.  They 
signified  the  same  to  sir  Thomas  Grantson,  sir  Gilbert  Gifford,  sir 
ffeoffry  Worsley  and  the  others,  desiring  them  to  advance  to  a  place 
which  they  pointed  out  to  them,  for  they  were  in  hopes  to  engage  the 
French  who  had  come  on  this  expedition.  Upon  receiving  this  intel- 
ligence, they  all  made  ready  with  great  cheerfulness  to  join  their 
companies,  amounting  to  about  two  hundred  spears.  This  matter, 
liowever,  was  not  Carried  on  so  secretly  but  that  sir  Bertrand  and 
the  lord  de  Clisson  got  wind  of  it,  and  knew  also  what  was  intended 
on  the  junction  of  their  forces :  they  therefore  armed  themselves 
during  the  night,  and,  marching  with  their  men  and  gamsons,  took 
the  field.  This  same  night,  sir  Thomas  Grantson,  sir  Geoffry  Worsley, 
sir  Gilbert  Gifford,  sir  William  NeviUe,  and  the  others,  h;id  left  their 
quarters,  and  advanced  toward  sir  Robert  Knolles  and  sir  Aleyne 
BoxhuU,  to  a  spot  where  they  expnrtc  I  to  find  them.  But  their 
march  was  shortened ;  for,  diroctly  ;  t  ;i  iilace  called  Pont-valin,  they 
were  met  by  the  French,  who  imiii  ili  itely  charged  them,  and  sur. 
rounded  them,  as  they  were  full  four  hundred  lances,  and  the  English 
about  two  hundred.  The  battle  was  sharp  and  long,  and  weU  fought 
on  both  sides.  As  soon  as  they  met,  they  dismounted,  and  attacked 
each  other  most  valiantly  with  spears  and  swords.  The  French 
Brained  the  victory  over  the  English,  who  were  all  slain  or  made 
prisoners  ;  for  not  an  Englishman  fled,  except  some  of  the  pages  or 
servants,  who,  mounting  their  masters'  coursers,  made  off  as  fast  as 


possible  when  they  saw  they  were  defeated.  Among  the  pnsonere 
were,  sir  Thomas  Grantson,  sir  Gilbert  Gifford,  sir  GeofTrv  Worsley, 
sir  William  Neville,  sir  Philip  Courtenay,  sir  Hugh  Despencer,  and 
many  more  knights  and  squires,  who  were  all  conducted  lo  tht  city 
of  Mans.  Intelligence  of  this  was  speedily  spread  over  the  country, 
and  soon  known  to  sir  Robert  Knolles,  sir  Hugh  Calverley  and  the 
others,  who  were  much  vexed  thereat,  and  broke  up  their  intended 
attack,  through  this  unexpected  event.  Those  at  Saumur,  as  well 
as  in  other  quarters,  remained  quiet.  Sir  Robert  Knolles  and  sir 
Aleyne  BoxhuU  made  a  handsome  retreat  into  Brittany,  for  they 
were  not  far  distant.  Sir  Robert  went  to  his  castle  of  Derval,  where 
he  gave  orders  to  all  his  men-at-arms  and  archers  to  go  wherevei 
they  might  find  profit  or  honor,  and  several  returned  to  England, 
whence  they  had  come.  Sir  Aleyne  BoxhuU  went  to  pass  the  wintei 
in  his  town  of  St.  Sauveur  le  Vicomte,  which  the  king  of  England 
had  given  to  him. 

After  the  defeat  of  Pont-valin,  where  a  part  of  the  English  were 
slain  and  the  remainder  put  to  the  rout,  so  that  the  expedition  was 
ruined,  sir  Bertrand  du  Guesclin  (whose  entrance  into  the  offire  of 
constable  had  been  thus  fortunately  signalized^  in  a  way  to  gain  him 
great  honor  and  reputation)  came  to  Paris,  accompanied  by  the  lord 
de  Clisson,  and  bringing  with  them  the  greater  part  of  the  prisoners, 
to  whom  they  behaved  very  handsomely,  allowing  them  to  go  at 
large  on  their  parole  for  their  ransom.  They  neither  shut  them  up 
in  prison,  nor  put  on  shackles  and  fetters,  as  tlie  Germans  do.in  order 
to  obtain  a  heavier  ransom.  Curses  on  them  for  it.  These  people 
are  without  pity  or  honor,  and  they  ought  never  to  receive  quarter. 
The  French  entertained  their  prisoners  well,  and  ransomed  them 
courteously  without  being  too  hard  with  them. 

The  prince  of  Wales,  the  duke  of  Lancaster  and  aU  the  English, 
who,  after  the  conquest  and  vengeance  taken  on  Limoges,  had  retired 
to  Cognac,  were  much  dismayed  by  the  defeat  at  Pont-valin. 

This  year,  about  Christmas,  Pope  Urban  V.  died  at  Avignon.  He 
was  a  learned  and  wise  man,  and  a  good  Frenchman.  The  cardinals 
assembled  in  conclave  to  choose  a  successor,  when  they  unanimously 
elected  the  cardinal  de  Beaufort,  who  took  the  name  of  pope  Gregory 
XI.  The  king  of  France  was  weU  pleased  with  this  creation  and 
divine  election,  for  he  knew  him  to  be  a  loyal  Frenchman  and  a 
prudent  man.  The  duke  of  Anjou  was  at  Avignon  during  the  con. 
clave,  and  took  much  pains  that  he  should  be  elected  pope. 


*  Pont-valin— a  town  in  Anjou,  election  of  la  Fteclie. 

T  "  Sir  .(ohn  Menstreworth.'*  Proissurt  calls  liini  Maistrurde.  [  have  fallowed 
Barnes,  who  adds  that  he  was  a  traitor,  sold  to  the  French,  Jind,  having  embezzled  larRe 
sums  destined  lor  the  pay  of  the  army,  was  iifraidto  he  called  to  an  account  for  them. 

J  The  lord  de  ClisBmt,80  inncfioureneiiti/.  His  quarrel  with  tliedukeof  Brittiiny  and 
t.he  English,  to  whom  he  had  nKVays  been  attached,  was  caused  hy  the  duke's  refusal  of 
a  request  he  made  tor  the  lordship  of  Gavre,  which  was  very  convenient  to  him,  and 
lear  his  castle  of  Blein. 

U'hen  he  asked  for  it,  the  d  uke  said  he  had  disposed  of  it  in  favor  of  sir  John  Chandos. 
10  whom  lie  had  essential  oUigations.  CIi.sson.  enraged  at  this  preference,  swore  he 
would  never  have  a  ii  Englishman  fur  his  neighbor,  set  fire  to  the  house,  and  had  the 
Rlniies  carried  to  Blein,  usinfr  them  to  fortity  Uiis  castle.  He  conceived  so  mortal  a  hatred 
10  me  English  thatheembraced  the  paity  of  the  countess  dePenthievre,  on  whom  he  had 
liefnre  miuie  war,  and  accepted  the  lieutenancy  of  Brittany  under  lier,  and  the  guard  of 
all  the  places  she  had  there.  This  change  of  conduct  introduced. him  to  the  service  of 
Ubiirles  V.  who  admitted  him  to  his  councils,  loaded  him  with  gifts,  and  gave  him  the 
Bdutenancy  general  dcTouraine.-JIfcmpirMit'  BertranUduOuesdin.pariiztlviLle, 
-•qJ.  i.  p.  31Q.  note. 


CHAPTER    CCXCIII. 

SIR  EUSTACE  D'AMBRETICOURT  IS  MADE  PRISONER  AND  RANSOMED.  Slh 
RAYMOND  DE  MARHEIL,  A  PARTISAN  OF  FRANCE,  IS  TAKEN,  AN3  IN 
IMMINENT  DANGER,  BUT  SAVED  BY   HIS    KEEPER. 

A  VERY  unfortunate  adventure  befel  sir  Eustace  d'Ambreticourl 
much  about  this  time.  As  he  was  riding  one  day  through  Limousin, 
he  came  in  the  evening  to  the  castle  of  the  lord  de  Pierre  Buffiere, 
which  he  entered,  thinking  him  a  friend,  a  brother  soldier,  and  a  good  , 
Englishman.  But  Pierre  Buffiere  had  given  up  his  castle  to  Thibaul 
du  Pont,  a  man-at-arms  from  Brittany,  and  his  company.  Thibaut 
seized  sir  Eustace,  who  was  not  any  way  on  his  guard,  made  him 
his  prisoner,  and  afterwards  ransomed  him  for  twelve  thousand  francs, 
of  which  he  paid  down  four  thousand,  and  left  his  son,  Fran9oif 
d'Ambreticourt,  his  hostage  for  the  remainder  to  the  duke  of  Bour- 
bon,  who  had  gone  security  for  him,  and  had  taken  great  pains  tc 
obtain  his  liberty,  because  sir  Eustace  had  been  very  active  in  ob. 
tainiiig  the  freedom  of  the  lady  his  mother,  when  she  had  been  made 
prisoner  by  the  free  companies  at  Belleperche,  After  he  had  obtained 
his  liberty,  sir  Eustace  went  and  resided  in  Careiitiin,  beyond  the 
fords  of  St.  Clement  in  lower  Normandy,  a  very  handsome  town 
which  the  king  of  Navarre  had  given  him,  and  where  he  died.  God 
have  mercy  on  his  soul !  for  while  he  lived  and  remained  in  the 
world  he  was  a  most  vahant  knight. 

Nearly  at  this  period,  sir  Raymond  de  Marneil,  who  had  changed 
his  party  from  the  English  to  the  French,  was  returning  to  his  own 
country  from  Paris,  when  he  met  with  a  disagreeable  accident.  On 
his  ruad  he  encountered  a  body  of  English,  belonging  to  the  forces 
of  sir  Hugh  Calverley,  commanded  by  a  knight  of  Poitou,  and  came 
so  suddenly  among  them  that  he  could  not  escape :  he  was  thus 
taken,  and  carried  prisoner  to  the  castle  of  the  knight  in  Poitou, 
The  capture  of  sir  Raymond  was  known  in  England,  and  came  to 
the  king's  knowledge,  who  immediately  wrote  to  the  knight,  ordering 
him  to  send  that  enemy  and  traitor  sir  Raymond  de  Marneil  directly 
to  England,  on  whom  he  would  wreak  such  vengeance  as  shunld 
serve  as  an  example  to  all  others ;  and  that  he  would  pay  him  si.i( 
thousand  francs  for  his  ransom.  Sir  Geoffry  d'Argenton,,who"had 
taken  sir  Raymond,  was  not  willing  to  disobey  the  orders  of  his 
sovereign  and  lord,  and  replied  he  would  punctually  follow  his  com^ 
mands.  Sir  Raymond  de  Marneil  was  informed  that  the  king  of 
England  wished  to  have  his  person,  and  had  sent  orders  to  that  effect ; 
and  also  that  sir  Geoffry  was  determined  to  obey  him.  He  was  thei  e- 
fore  more  alarmed  than  ever,  and  not  without  reason.  He  began  to 
utter  in  his  prison  the  most  piteous  moans,  insomuch  that  the  person 
who  guarded  him,  and  was  an  Englishman,  began  to  compassionate 
him,  and  gently  to  soothe  him.  Sir  Raymond,  who  saw  no  rays  of 
comfort  in  hjs  distress,  since  he  was  to  be  sent  to  England,  at  I"." 
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the  barons  of  Gaseony  and  Poilou.*  While  all  these  ahinga  wers 
going  forward,  and  the  funeral  oecupied  every  one's  attention,  and 
detained  the  barons  in  Bordeaux,  there  issued  forth  from  the  garri. 
sou  of  PerigOTd  upward  of  two  hundred  lances  of  Bretons,  whom  the 
duke  of  Anjou  had  sent  and  posted  there.  They  were  commanded 
by  four  valiant  and  hardy  kaights,  whose  names  were,  sir  William 
de  Longueval,  sir  Alain  de  la  Houssaye,  sir  Louis  de  Mailly,  and 
the  lord  d'Arcy.  These  knights  marched  with  their  men  to  a  hand. 
some  and  strong  castle  called  Mont-paon,  of  which  a  knight  was 
lord.  When  these  Bretons  arrived,  and  had  .advanced  up  to  the 
barriers,  they  manoeuvred  as  if  they  intended  an  immediate  assault, 
and  completely  surrounded  it.  Upon  which  sir  William  de  Mont, 
paon,  proving  he  had  more  of  French  courage  than  English,  turned 
to  them,  and  in  short  surrendered.  He  gaye  admittance  to  these 
knights  and  their  companions  into  his  castle,  of  which  they  took 
possession,  and  said  they  would  defend  it  against  all  the  world 
They  repaired  and  added  to  it  whatever  might  have  been  wanting. 
Intelligence  of  this  was  soon  carried  to  Bordeaux,  when  the  duke 
of  Lancaster  told  the  barons  they  were  inactive,  for  that  the  Bretons 
had  made  an  incursion,  and  had  taken  Mont-paon,  which  was  close 
to  their  borders.  Indeed,  when  the  duke  and  barons  first  heard  of 
this,  they  were  much  astiamed  and  made  immediate  preparations 
for  marching  toward  tliat "part;  they  set  out  from  the  city  of  Bor. 
deaux  on  a  Wednesday  after  dinner.  With  the  duke  of  Lancaster 
there  were,  the  lords  de  Pons  and  de  Partenay,  sir  Louis  de  Har- 
court,  sir  Guiscard  d'Angle,  sir  Percival  de  Coulogne,  sir  GeofFry 
d'Argenton,  sir  James  de  Surgeres,  sir  Maubrun  de  Liniers,  sir  Wil. 
liam  de  Montendre,  sir  Hugh  de  Vinoye,  the  lord  de  Crupenac,  and 
many  more  knights  and  barons  of  Poitou  and  Saintonge.  From. 
Gaseony  were,  the  captal  de  Buch,  the  lord  de  Pommiera,  sir  Helie 
de  Pommiers,  the  lords  de  Chaumont,  de  MontfeiTant,  de  Langeron, 
the  Bouldiclj  de  la  Tralne,  sir  Bemardet  de  Albret,  the  lord  de 
Gironde,  sir  Aimery  de  Testu,  and  several  others.  Of  the  English 
were,  sir  Thomas  Felton,  lord  Thomas  Percy,  the  lord  Roos,  sir 
Michael  de  la  Pole,  the  lord  Willoughby,  sir  William  Beaucharap, 
sir  Richard  de  Pontchardon,  sir  Baldwin  de  Franville,  the  earl  of 
Angus,  and  many  more.  They  were  in  all  rather  more  than  seven 
hundred  spears  and  five  hundred  archers.  They  marched  in  good 
order  to  Mont-paon,  where  on  their  arrival  sir  William  de  Mont, 
paon,  seeing  the  duke  of  Lancaster  and  his  army  come  to  besiege 
him,  felt  very  uneasy  ;  for  he  knew  that,  if  he  were  taken,  he  should 
die  a  disgraceful  death,  vrithout  hopes  of  mercy,  as  he  had  done  too 
miich  against  him  to  expect  any.  He  told  his  fears  to  the  four 
knights,  and  said  he  should  make  his  escape  and  go  to  Perigord  : 
but  that  they  were  masters  of  his  castle  to  do  as  they  pleased  with 
it.  Upon  this  he  directly  departed,  and  went  to  the  city  of  Peri 
gord,  which  was  very  strong,  and  left  his  castle  under  the  guard  of 
these  four  knights. 

CHAPT-GR    CCXCV. 

THE  FOtJR  KNISHTS  DEFEND  THEMSELVES  ASAINST  THE  DUKE  OF  LA.V- 
CASTER.  THE  DUKE,  ON  TAKINS  THE  PLACE,  ADMITS  THEM  TO 
KANSOM. 

When  the  duke  of  Lancaster  was  arrived  at  Mont-paon,  with  all 
his  barons,  knights,  and  men-at-arms,  he  immediately  laid  siege  to 
it.  They,  built  themselves  substantial  huts  all  round  the  castle,  as  if 
they  were  to  remain  there  seven  years.  They  were  not,  however, 
idle,  but  began  the  assault  with  great  vigor,  and  had  large  quantities 
of  wood  and  faggots  cut  down  by  the  peasants,  and  carried  to  the 
ditches,  which  they  thi-ew  in  and  covered  with  large  beams  and 
earth ;  by  which  means  they  were  so  filled  up  that  they  could  ad. 
vanee  to  the  walls  to  sldrmish  with  the  garrison,  as  was  daily  done, 
and  there  were  many  gallant  conflicts.  The  four  Breton  knights  in 
the  castle  were  right  good  men-auarms,  and  fought  and  defended 
themselves  so  valorously,  that  they  were  deserving  of  great  praise. 
They  were  not  dismayed,  however  near  the  English  or  Gascons 
might  advance,  and  never  suffered  them  to  return  conquerors. 

Not  far  distant,  in  the  garrison  of  St.  Macaire,t  which  belonged  to 
the  Bretons,  were  John  de  Maler.troit  and  Silvestre  Budes,  thfe  gov. 
ernora  of  it,  who,  hearing  every  day  of  the  great  feats  of  arms  which 
were  doing  before  Mont-paon,  were  anxious  to  be  partakers  of  them. 
They  convened  frequently  on  this  subject,  saying,  "  Since  we  know 
that  our  companions  are  so  near  to  us,  and  those  valiant  men,"  as 
such  a  one  and  such  a  one,  naming  them,  "  have  daily  five  or  six 
attacks  on  their  hands,  and  are  continually  fighting,  while  we  remain 
kere  doing  of  nothing,  we  certainly  do  not  act  well."  They  were 
veiy  eager  to  go  and  assist  them  ;  but,  when  their  companions  had 
511  spoken,  they  began  to  consider  the  danger  there  might  be,  if  the) 
should  leave  the  garrison  without  one  of  the  commanders,  and  thi? 
puzzled  them  how  to  act.  Silvestre  Budes  said,  "  By  God,  I  will 
go."  "  Silvestre,"  replied  John,  "  you  shall  stay,  and  I  will  go." 
This  dispute  continued  some  time.  At  last  they  agreed  on  their 
oaths,  before  all  their  companions,  to  draw  straws,  and  that  he  who 


apened  ills  mind  to  his  keeper.  "  My  friend,"  said  he,  "  if  you  will 
engage  to  deliver  me  from  the  peril  in  which  I  am,  I  will  promise 
and  swear  on  ray  loyalty  to  divide  half  and  half  with  you  all  my 
Landed  possessions,  which  you  shall  have  for  your  inheritance ;  and 
never  as  long  as  I  live  will  I  be  wanting  to  you  in  whatever  manner 
you  may  please."  The  Englishman,  who  was  poor,  coiisidered  that 
sir  Raymond  was  in  danger  of  his  life,  and  as  he  had  promised  him 
such  a  handsome  recompense  to  save  it,  he  took  compassion  on  him, 
and  said  he  would  do  all  he  could  to  serve  Jiim.  Sir  Raymond  heard 
this  with  great  joy,  and  swore  upon  his  honor  to  perform  strictly  what 
he  had  promised,  and  even  more  if  he  insisted  upon  it.  Upon  which 
they  consulted  how  they  could  best  bring  this  business  to  a  happy  end. 
When  night  came,  the  Englishman,  who  kept  the  keys  of  the 
tower  of  the  castle  where  sir  Raymond  lay,  opened  his  prison  and  a 
posternigate,  from  which  tliey  issued  into  the  plain,  and  made  for  a 
wood,  to  prevent  themselves  being  overtaken.  They  were  in  greater 
distress  all  the  night  than  can  be  imagined  ;  for  they  marched  seven 
leagues  on  foot,  and  it  had  frozen  so  hard  that  their  feet  were  all  cut 
and  torn.  At  last,  however,  at  the  dawn  they  came  to  a  French 
fortress,  where  they  were  heartily  received  by  the  companions  who 
guarded  it.  Sir  Raymond  related  to  them  his  adventures,  and  they 
all  returned  thanks  to  God  for  his  fortunate  escape.  In  truth,  when 
the  knight  on  the  morrow  found  they  had  gone  off,  he  sent  horsemen 
everywhere  round  the  country  in  search  of  them,  but  in  vain.  In 
this  manner  did  sir  Raymond  de  Marneil  escape  from  such  imminent 
danger.  He  returned  to  Limousin,  and  told  all  his  friends  his  great 
obligations  to  the  English  squire.  The  Englishman  was  much  hon- 
ored by  them,  and  sir  Raymond  wanted  to  divide  his  estate  with  him ; 
but  he  refused  to  accept  so  much,  and  would  only  take  two  hundred 
livies  a-year,  adding  that  was  fully  suflicient  for  the  support  of  him. 
self  in  his  situation. 


CHAPTER    CCXCIV. 

fHE  PRINCE  OP  WALES,  HAVINS  LOST  BY  DEATH  HIS  ELDEST  SON, 
SIVES  UP  THE  DUCHY  OF  AQUITAINE  TO  THE  CARE  OF  THE  DUEE  OF 
LANCASTER.  FOUR '  KNIGHTS  OF  BRITTANY  TAKE  THE  CASTLE  OF 
MONT-PAON.* 

At  this  time,  the  eldest  son  of  the  prince  and  princess  of  Wales 
died  in  the  city  of  Bordeaux.  They  were  exceedingly  grieved  at 
this  event,  and  not  without  reason.  The  prince  was  advised  to  re- 
turn to  England,  as  perhaps  he  might  there  recover  his  health ;  and, 
as  this  advice  was  given  him  by  his  physicians  and  surgeons,  he 
agreed  to  it.  Preparations  were  made  for  his  departure  ;  and,  I  be. 
lieve,  the  earls  of  Cambridge  and  Pembroke  were  ordered  to  return 
with  him  to  bear  him  company. 

When  the  prince  was  about  to  leave  Aquitaine,  and  his  vessel 
was  in  the  harbor  of  Bordeaux,  on  the  river  Garonne,  where  he  had 
^arrived  with  the  princess  and  the  young  Richard,  his  son,  he  issued 
from  the  city  of  Bordeaux  a  special  summons  to  all  the  barons  and 
knights  of  Gaseony  and  Poitou,  and  to  all  others  over  whom  he  was 
lord  or  who  depended  on  him.  When  they  were  arrived,  and  assem- 
bled before  him  in  his  hall  of  audience,  he  addressed  them  by  say- 
ing, "  that  during  the  time  he  had  been  their  prince,  he  had  always 
maintained  them  in  peace,  prosperity,  and  power,  as  far  as  depended 
on  him,  against  all  their  enemies  ;  but  that  now,  in  the  hope  of  re. 
cjvering  his  health,  of  which  he  had  great  need,  he  intended  to  return 
to  England:  he  therefore  besought  them  earnestly  to  put  their  faith 
iii,  and  to  serve  and  obey  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  as  they 
liad  before  served  and  obeyed  him:  that  they  would  find  him  agood 
and  courteous  lord,  and  he  begged  of  them  to  aid  arid  assist  him  in 
;iH  his  affairs."  The  barons  of  Aquitaine,  Gaseony,  Poitou,  and 
Saintonge  assenfed  to  his  request,  and  swore  upon  their  faith  and 
loyalty  never  to  desert  him.  They  performed  fealty  and  homage  to 
the  duke,  declaring  themselves  willing  to  pay  him  all  affection,  ser. 
vice,  and  obedience.  This  they  swore  in  the  prince's  presence,  and 
they  all  kissed  him  on  the  raouth.t  After  these  affairs  were  settled, 
the  prince  did  not  tarry  long  in  Bordeaux,  but  embarked  on  board 
his  vessel  with  the  princess  and  his  son,  accompanied  by  the  earls 
of  Cambridge  and  Pembroke. ,  There  were  in  this  fleet  five  hundred 
combatants,  besides  archers.  They  had  favorable  weather,  and, 
meeting  with  no  accident,  arrived  safely  at  Southampton.  They 
were  disembarked  ;  and,  after  having  refreshed  themselves  for  two 
days,  all  mounted  their  horses,  and  took  the  road  for  Windsor,  ex- 
cept the  prince,  who  was  carried  in  his  litter.  On  their  anival,  they 
found  the  king,  who  was  then  there.  He  received  his  children  very 
kindly,  and  made  many  inquiries  into  the  state  of  Guienne.  After 
ihu  prince  had  made  some  stay  with  the  king,  he  took  his  leave, 
and  retired  to  his  manor  of  Berkhamstead,  twenty  miles  from  the 
city  of  London.  We  will  for  the  present  leave  the  prince,  and  say 
what  had  passed  in  Aquitaine.  u    j  i       e 

Soon  afvr  the  departure  of  the  prince  from  Bordeaux,  the  ""Ke  ot 
Lancaster  jrdered  preparations  for  the  funeral  of  his  nephew  Ed- 
ward.   -It  was  very  grand  and  magnificent,  and  was  attended  by  all 

*"Mont-paon"— a  village  of  RouorguB.  election  of  Milliaud. 

T"  All  kissed  him  on  the  mouth."    Horamage  de  bouohe  et  des  mains  Bdono  M  a 
<,        mssai  with  head  uncovered,  hands  joined,  and  a  kiss  received,  which  binds  hiro  to  ngm 


*  He  was  buried  in  the  Augustine  Friars,  London. 

"  Here  was  interred  the  bodfe  of  Edward,  the  eldest  sonne  ol  Edward  the  black  prince, 
by  Joan  his  wife,  surnamed  The  Faire  Maide  of  Kent,  who  was  born  at  Angc'esov 
aimo  1375,  and  died  at  seven  years  of  age."— Weevke's  Funeral  MonumenU.- 

t  St.  Uicaiie— a  ciiy  of  Guienne,  on  the  Garonne,  nine  leagues  fiom  Bordeaux 
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nad  the  longest  straw  should  go,  and  the  other  remain.  Upon  which 
they  drew  straws,  and  Silvestre  B>ides  had  the  longest;  which  created 
a  great  laugh  among  the  company.  Silvestre  did  not  take  it  for  a 
joke,  but  went  and  made  himself  ready  ;  when,  mounting  his  horse, 
he  set  off  with  eleven  men-at-arms,  and  rode  for  the  castle  of  Mont- 
paon,  where  he  arrived  and  entered  in  the  evening.  The^nights 
and  garrison  were  much  rejoiced  at  seeing  him,  for  they  had  a  high 
opinion  of  his  courage. 

As  I  have  before  said,  there  were  continued  attacks  every  day 
made  on  Mont-paon ;  _  and  the  knights  within  defended  themselves  so 
well  that  they  acquired  great  honor,  for  until  a  large  piece  of  the 
wall  had  been  thrown  down,  they  were  not  any  way  dismayed.  The 
English  had  brought  thither  large  machines  and  other  engines  of  as. 
sault,  which  they  could  now  place  near  to  the  walls  where  the  ditches 
were  filled  up.  There  were  also  footmen  covered  with  large  shields, 
who  worked  with  pick-axes,  and  labored  so  earnestly  that  one  after- 
noon they  flung  down  upward  of  forty  feet  of  the  wall.  The  lords 
of  the  army  du'ectly  ordered  out  a  body  of  archers,  who  kept  up  so 
well-directed  and  sharp  an  attack  with  their  arrows,  that  none  could 
stand  against  them,  nor  even  show  themselves.  Upon  this,  sir  Wil- 
liam de  Longueval,  sir  Alain  de  la  Houssaye,  sir  Louis  de  Mailly, 
and  the  lord  d'Arcy,  finding  from  this  situation  that  they  could  not 
any  longer  hold  out,  sent  one  of  their  heralds  mounted  on  horseback, 
ihrough  the  breach,  to  speak  with  the  duke  of  Lancaster ;  for  they 
wished,  if  possible,  to  enter  into  a  treaty.  The  herald  advanced  to 
the  duke,  way  being  made  for  him,  and  explained  the  business  on 
which  he  was  sent.  The  duke,  by  the  advice  of  those  about  him, 
granted  an  armistice  to  the  garrison  during  the  time  of  a  parley ;  and 
the  herald  returned  with  his  answer  to  his  masters.  The  four  knights 
directly  came  forward  upon  the  ditch,  and  the  duke  sent  sir  Guiscard 
d'Angle  to  hold  a  parley  with  them. 

Upon  the  ditch,  therefore,  they  entered  on  a  treaty,  by  asking, 
"  In  what  sort  or  manner  does  the  duke  intend  to  make  us  prisoners  ?" 
Sir  Guiscard,  who  had  received  his  instructions,  replied  :  "  Gentle- 
men, you  have  greatly  displeased  my  lord ;  for  you  have  detained 
him.  here  several  weeks,*  which  has  fretted  him  very  much,  and 
caused  the  loss  of  several  of  his  men  :  for  which  reasons,  he  will 
not  receive  you,  nor  grant  you  mercy,  but  will  have  you  surrender 
yourselves  simply  to  lum.  He  also  insists  on  sir  William  de  Mont- 
paon  being  first  given  up,  for  him  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  his 
deserts  as  a  traitor."  Sir  Louis  de  Mailly  replied  :  "  Sir  Guiscard, 
ui  regard  to  sir  William  de  Mont-paon,  whom  you  require  from  us, 
we  swear  truly  and  loyally  that  we  are  ignorant  what  is  become 
Df  him,  for  he  did  not  remain  in  this  '.jwn  a  moment  after  you  had 
Degun  to  besiege  it.  But  it  will  be  very  hard  for  us  to  surrender  our- 
selves in  the  manner  you  insist  on,  who  are  soldiers  sent  here  for  pay, 
just  as  your  commanders  may  send  yo^i,  or  yea  may  be  obliged  to  it 
by  personal  service ;  and,  before  we  accept  of  such  a  bargain,  we 
will  sell  our  lives  so  dearly  that  report  shall  speak  of  it  a  hundred 
years  hence.  Return,  therefore,  to  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  and  tell 
him  to  accept  of  us  in  a  courteous  manner,  upon  certain  terms  of 
ransom,  as  he  would  wish  should  be  done  to  any  of  his  party,  should 
they  happen  to  be  so  unfortunate." 

Sir  Guiscard  answered,  that  he  would  very  willingly  do  so  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power.  With  these  words,  he  returned  to  the  duke, 
and  took  with  him  the  captal  de  Buoh,  the  lords  de  Rosen  and  de' 
Mucident,  the  better  to  forward  the  business.  When  these  lords 
were  come  into  the  duke's  presence,  they  remonstrated  with  him  so 
eloquently,  and  with  such  good  success,  that  he  granted  their  request, 
and  received  the  four  knights,  with  Silvestre  Budes,  and  their  men, 
in  mercy  as  prisoners. 

Thus  had  he  once  more  possession  of  the  castle  of  Mont-paon, 
and  received  the  homage  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town.  He  placed 
there  two  Gascon  knights  as  governors,  with  forty  men-at-arms  and 
as  many  archers,  and  had  all  the  walls  completely  repaired  by  masons 
in  the  neighborhood  :  he  victualled  the  place,  and  supplied  it  well 
with  all  sorts  of  artillery. 


CHAPTER    CCXCVI. 

rHK  DUKE  OF  LANCASTER  DISBANDS  HIS  ARMY,  AND  RETURNS  TO  BOR- 
DEAUX.  THE  LORD  DE  PONS  TURNS  TO  THE  FRENCH  PARTV. 

After  the  conquest  of  Mont-paon,  when  the  duke  of  Lancaster 
had  reinforced  it  with  good  men-at-arms  and  captains,  he  broke  up 
his  camp  and  disbanded  his  army.  Each  tlierefore  went  to'  his  own 
Lome,  and  the  duke  returned  to  Bordeaux.  The  Puitevins  retreated 
to  their  country,  and  the  Gascons  to  their  towns  and  castles ;  but  the 
free  companies  dispersed  themselves  over  the  whole  principality, 
where  they  did  as  much  mischief  to  friends  as  enemies.  The  duke 
winked  at  this,  and  suffered  them  to  act  as  they  pleased,  because  he 
thought  he  might  soon  have  a  fresh  occasion  for  their  services ;  more 
especially  as  the  war  at  that  moment  was  much  more  oppressive  in 
Poitou,  without  comparison,  than  anywhere  else. 

The  French  kept  a  large  garrisCn  in  the  castle  of  Montcontour, 
four  leagues  distant  from  Thenars,  and  six  from  Poitiers,  which  was 
commanded   by  sir  Peter  de  Guerfille  and  Jourdain  de  Cpulogne. 


•  *\Seoiiral  loeeks*'  All  my  copies  dift'er  as  to  the  numtier  of  weeks:  some  eleven, 
some  SIX  weeks :  I  liave  iherefure  siiiil  several  weeks,  as  it  appears  very  uncerl9Ui :  but  1 
ilvtuJd  rutlier  incline  to  the  smaller  number. 


They  daily  harassed  the  country,  either  about  Thenars  or  about  Poi 
tieis,  and  greatly  damaged  and  pillaged  the  inhabitants.  On  the 
other  side,  Camet  le  Breton  held  Chatelheraut,  with  seven  hundred 
Bretons,  who  much  ruined  the  country.  The  garrisons  from  la 
Roche-Posay  and  St.  Salvin  were  out  almost  every  day,  so  that  tlie 
barone  and  knights  of  Poitou  attached  to  the  English,  dared  not  ven 
ture  abroad  but  in  large  parties,  for  fear  of  the  French,  who  had 
thus  forced  themselves  into  their  country. 

Soon  after  the  return  from  Mont-paon,  and  when  the  lords  of  Poi 
tou  had  retired  to  their  own  country,  which  was  one  of  the  frontiera 
to  France,  many  secret  negotiations  were  set  on  foot  by  the  lord 
Louis  de  St.  Julien,  the  viscount  de  la  Rouchechouart^  and  several 
others  in  the  French  interest,  who,  with  large  sums  received  from 
the  king  of  France,  labored  day  and  night,  to  gain  over  the  lords  of 
Poitou  to  his  party.  These  negotiations  were  so  successful  that  the 
lord  de  Pons  turned  to  the  French,  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of  the 
lady  his  wife,  and  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Pons  in  Poi- 
tou. Notwithstanding,  however,  the  lord  de  Pons  changed  his  side, 
the  lady  remained  attached  to  the  English.  All  the  barons  and 
knights  in  Poitou  in  the  English  interest  were  violently  enraged,  for 
the  lord  de  Pons  ^yas  a  powerful  baron.  The  duke  of  Lancaster 
was  much  grieved  at  this,  and,  wishing  every.curse  to  attend  the  lord, 
felt  himself  obliged  to  the  lady  and  to  those  of  the  town  who  had 
not  deserted  him.  Sir  Aimemon  de  Bours,  a  good  and  valiant 
knight,  was  ordered  to  assist  the  lady  with  his  advice  and  courage ; 
for  the  lord  de  Pons  advanced  every  day  to  the  gates  of  the  town, 
doing  no  damage  to  any  one  ;  but  sometimes  he  was  driven  back, 
and  retreated  with  loss. 


CHAPTER    CCXCVII. 

THE  EHSLISH  TAKE  THE  CASTLE  OF  MONTCONTOUR. 

Thus  were  the  English  affairs  in  Poitou  entangled  ;  the  lords  and 
knights  opposed  to  each  other  ;  when  the  strong  oppressed  the  weak, 
and  none  received  either  law,  justice,  or  right.  The  castles  and 
strong  places  were  intermixed  ;  some  being  French,  others  English, 
who  each  made  excursions  on  the  other,  and  pillaged  on  all  sides 
without  mercy.  Some  of  the  barons  and  knights  of  Poitou  of  the 
English  party,  having  considered  that  the  garrison  of  Montcontour 
was  more  active  in  harassing  the  country  than  the  others,  resolved  to 
march  thither  and  lay  siege  to  it.  They  therefore  issued  a  summons 
from  the  city  of  Poitiers  in  the  name  of  lord  Thomas  Percy,  senes- 
chal of  Poitou,  which  was  obeyed  by  all  knights  and  squires.  They 
amounted  to  five  hundred  spears  and  full  two  thousand  footmen,  with 
large  shields,  among  the  archers  who  accompanied  them.  There 
were  sir  Guiscard  d'Angle,  sir  Louis  d'Harcourt,  the  lords  de  Parte, 
nay,  de  Pinane,  de  Tannaybouton,  du  Cupegnac,  sir  Percival  de 
Coulogne,*  sir  Geoffry  d'Argenton,  sir  Hugh  de  Vinoye,  the  lord  de 
Coyes,  the  lord  de  Puissances,  sir  James  de  Surgeres,  sir  Maubrun  de 
Linieres,  and  several  more.  There  were  also  some  Enghsh,  who  at 
the  time  were  resident  in  Poitou,  either  from  the  offices  they  held 
there,  or  to  assist  in  guarding  the  country  :  such  as  sir  Baldwin  de 
Franville,  the  earl  of  Angus,  sir  Walter  Hewett,  sir  Richard  de  Pont- 
chardon  and  others.  When  they  had  been  mustered  at  Poitiers,  and 
had  completed  their  preparations,  they  marched  from  thence,  taking 
the  road  for  Montcontour,  in  full  array,  with  everything  necessary  for 
the  siege  of  that  place. 

The  castle  of  Montcontour  is  situated  in  the  country  of  Anjou,  is 
very  strong  and  handsome,  and  four  leagues  distant  from'  Thouais. 
The  Poitevins,  to  the  amount  of  three  thousand  combatants,  continued 
their  march  until  they  arrived  there,  when  they  laid  siege  to  it,  and 
invested  it  on  all  sides.  There  had  been  brought  from  Thenars  and 
Poitiers  large,  engines,  which  they  pointed  against  th^ castle,  and  flung 
from  them  stones  night  and  day.  They  made  daily  assaults,  and  the 
lords  frequently  had  skirmishes  with  the  garrison,  in  which  several 
gallant  actions  were  performed  :  thore  were  with  the  Poitevins  sev- 
eral of  the  free  companies,  who  were  unwilling  to  remain  during  the 
siege  ;  such  as  John  Creswell  and  David  Hollegrave :  these  two,  with 
sir  Walter  Hewett,  were  their  leaders;  Sir  Peter  de  Guerfille,t  and 
Jourdain  de  Coulogne,  who  were  in  the  castle,  defended  it  valiantly, 
and  advanced  every  day  to  the  combat  with  the  English  at  their  bar- 
riers. On  the  tenth  day  after  their  arrival,  in  the  midst  of  these  at 
tacks,  the  English  and  Poitevins  assaidted  it  so  briskly,  and  in  such 
good  order  and  strength,  that  they  broke  down  the  walls  of  the  castle, 
through  which  they  passed,  and  conquered  the  French.  All  within 
we're  slain,  except  sir  Peter  and  Jourdain,  and  five  or  six  men-at- 
arms,  to  whom  the  companions  granted  quarter. 

After  the  capture  of-  Montcontour,  lord  Thomas  Percy ,t  sir  Louis 
de  Harcourt,  and  sir  Guiscard  d'Angle,'by  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  other  barons  and  knights,  gave  the  castle  to  sir  Walter  Hewett, 
John  Cresswell,  and  David  Hollegrave  and  their  companies,  who 

* ,"  Sir  Percivnl  de  Couloene."    Barnes  calls  him  sir  Percival  Collins 

t  In  the  Hist,  de  Bretagne,  he  is  called  Pierre  de  la  Gresille. 

t  Lord  Thomas  Percy  was  knight  of  the  Garter.— Anstis's  MS.  CoUectwns. 

"  He  w  OS  brother  to  the  first  earl  of  Nortliuinberland,  and  uncle  ta  Hotspur,  wlio  wu 
created  earl  of  Worcester  by  Richard  [I.    His  barony  was  that  of  Haverfordwest,  ane  - 
he  had  a  considerable  estate  in  South  Wales,  now  in  the  possession  of  the'duke  of  Rut 
land."— Note  in  the  above  Collections,  by  l)r.  Percy,  bishop  of  Dromure. 

This  estate  is,  [believe,  sold ;  at  least  a  rent  r4^olat«  was  sold  by  tlie  duke  (lord  liog 
tenant  cf  Iiulsnd)  to  M.'.  tisn  Maimen. 
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were  full  five  hundred  combatanta,  for  them  to  guard  the  frontiers 
Bgainsf  Anjou  and  Maine.  The  lords  then  marched  away,  and  dis. 
missed  their  array.  Thus  was  this  castle  made  a  guard  for  the  borders 
by  those  to  whom  it  had  been  given,  who  collected  a  numerous  gar- 
rison, and  had  it  completely  repaired.  They  maintained  possession  of 
it  for  a  very  long  time,  and  much  harassed  all  the  country  about  it ;  for 
there  was  not  a  day  but  they  made  some  excursions  into  Anjou  or 
Maine. 

CHAPTER    CCXCVIII. 

SIR  BEBTEA.ND  DU  OUESOLIW,  CONSTABLE  OF  FRANCE,  BESIEGES  THE  TOWN 
OF  UZES,*  WHICH  SURRENDERS  TO  HIM  UPON  CAPITULATION. 

We  will  now  return  to  sir  Bertrand  du  Guesclin,  constable  of 
France,  who  had  remained  at  Paris,  ne^r  the  king,  since  the  defeat 
of  Pont-valin,  where  he  and  sir  Oliver  de  Cliason  had  so  dreadfully 
beaten  the  English,  as  has  been  before  related.  It  was  told  him  that 
"~the  English  still  kept  the  field  in  Foitou  and  Guienne  :  upon  which  he 
declared  his  intentions,  that  soon  after  Candlemas,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  spring,  he  should  collect  a  very  large  force  of  men-at-arms 
and  noblemen,  and  would  make  an  incursion  to  another  part  of  the 
country,  since  the  EnglUh  were  thus  employed  in  Quercy,  Poitou, 
and  Rouergue.  Some  of  the  English  had  very  honorably  remained 
in  these  countries,  and  had  maintained  themselves  there  since  the  re- 
newal of  the  war.  Sir  John  Devereux  and  his  men  had  again  got 
possession  of  Limousin,  and  had  taken  in  Auvergne  a  castle  with  its 
dependencies,  called  Uzes,  which  the  constable  said  was  not  to  be 
Buffered,  and  that  he  was  determined  to  march  thither.  With  the  - 
king's  permission,  he  assembled  a  large  body  of  men-at-arms ;  and, 
quitting  Paris,  his  army  increased  daily  until  be  arrived  in  Auvergne. 

There  came  with  him,  under  his  command,  the  duke  of  Berry,  the 
duke  of  Bourbon,  the  count  d'Alen9on,  the  count  du  Perche  his 
brother,  the  count  de  St.  Pol,  the  dauphin  of  Auvergne,  the  counts  de 
VendOme  and  de  Porcien,  the  lords  de  Sully  and  de  Montagu,  sir 
Hugh  Dauphin,  the  lord  de  Beaujeu,  the  lords  de  Rochefort  and  de 
Talen9on,  and  a  great  many  more  barons  and  knights  of  France. 
This  army  continued  its  march  until  it  came  before  the  city  of  Uzes, 
ivhen  they  encamped ;  and,  after  remaining  their  fifteen  days,  during 
flfhich  time  many  fierce  assaults  were  made,  but  without  impression 
on  the  fortress,  for  it  had  an  English  garrison  who  very  valiantly  de- 
fended it,  they  broke  up  the  siege  and  departed,  the  constable  con- 
tinuing his  march  into  Rouergue.  Some  of  the  principal  lords  took 
.his  opportunity  of  going  to  Avignon  to  visit  pope  Gregory  and  the 
duke  of  Anjou,  who  at  that  time  was  with  him.  Soon  after  this  visit, 
and  having  had  a  conference  with  the  duke,  they  left  the  city  of  Avig- 
non and  followed  the  constable,  who  was  advancing  through  Rouer- 
gue, taking  towns  and  castles  from  the  English.  They  came  before 
the  towli  of  Milhaud,t  which  was  held  by  sir  Thomas  Wake,t  and 
had  been  so  for  some  time  :  they  laid  siege  to  it,  as  well  as  to  the  rock 
of  Vauclerc ;  but  the  English  knight  surrendered  upon  terms,  to  sir 
Bertrand,  this  as  well  as  some  other  castles  on  the  borders  of  Li- 
mousin. 

When  sir  Bertrand  had  refreshed  his  army,  he  marched  away, 
laking  the  road  on  his  return  to  the  city  of  Uzes,  to  which  he  again 
laid  siege.  The  constable  and  the  dukes  of  Berry  and  Bourbon  had 
ur'lered  large  machines  to  be  brought  from  Rioms  and  Clermont, 
which  they  had  pointed,  as  well  as  other  warlike  engines,  against  the 
walls  of  the  castle. 

The  English,  who  had  before  so  gallantly  defended  the  place,  seeing 
the  great  preparations  which  were  making  against  them,  as  well  as 
the  numerous  army  of  the  besiegers,  and  having  heard  the  manner  in 
which  sir  Thomas  Wake  had  given  up  the  strong  places  in  Rouergue, 
at  the  same  time  not  expecting  any  succors  to  come  to  their  assist- 
ance, heli  a  council,  and  resolved  to  suirender  upon  capitulation,  but 
not  upon  any  other  terms.  They  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  con- 
stable, which  was  so  well  conducted  on  all  sides,  that  they  were  to 
inarch  out  vrithout  danger  or  blame,  caiTying  off  whatever  they  could 
take  with  them,  and  besides  were  to  be  escorted  as  far  as  St.  Severe 
in  Limousin.  This  treaty  was  strictly  observed,  and  the  English 
marched  out,  having  surrendoied  whatever  they  had  held  in  the  town 
and  castle  of  Uzes,  and  were  conducted  without  peril  to  the  garrison 
ihey  had  fixed  upon.  Sir  Bertrand  gained  by  this  expedition  a  very 
largo  extent  of  country,  of  which  the  English  had  had  possession,  and 
:hen  returned  to  France. 


CHAPTER    CCXCIX. 

THE   KINO  OF    EN&LANH/S    ANOER  against   sir   ROBERT    KNOLLES    IS   AP- 
PEASED.     PEACE    IS   MADE   BETWEEN   THE   ENGLISH    AND    FLEMINGS. 

You  have  before  heard  of  the  expedition  which  sir  Robert  KnoUesJ 


•  "  Uzes."  I  am  inclined  to  believe *it  must  be  Usson,  s  town  in  Auvergne,  Instead  of 
Uzes,  which  is  in  Lower  Languedoo.  eight  leagues  from  Avignon.  See  Hist  de  Br&- 
tagne,  vol.  i.  p.  336. 

t  Miliiaud — a  town  in  Rouergue,  on  the  Tame. 

i  "Sir  Thomas  Wake."  In  all  the  editions,  printed  aiid  MSS.  which  1  have  seen, 
this  name  is  strangely  disligured.  I  have  followed  Barnes,  for  I  could  not  make  any- 
thing of  Veulqu^aire  or  Bueileafare.  '       .... 

5  "  Sir  Robert  Knolles  was  hut  of  mean  parentage  in  the  county  of  Chester,  but  by  his 

It,  ...  -yl^J^    m     ,0    J  gjjjt 


commanded  in  P'rance,  and  how  afterwards  he  retired  to  his  castld  o; 
Derval  in  Brittany.  In  truth,  some  of  the  English,  on  their  return 
home,  spoke  much  against  him,  so  that  the  king  and  his  council  had 
information  of  it,  and  were  highly  displeased  with  him.  When  sir 
Robert  heard  of  this,  he  sent  over  his  two  principal  squires  to  explain 
everything,  and  to  clear  him  of  whatever  might  be  said  against  him : 
insomuch  that  the  king  and  his  council  were  satisfied  they  had  been 
wrongly  informed,  and  thought  as  favorably  of  him  as  before.  Sir 
Aleyne  BoxhuU,  and-other  knights  who  were  favorites  with  the  king, 
assisted  in  his  disculpation,  and  made  sir  John  Menstreworth  pay 
dearly  for  what  he  had  done.*  By  this  act  of  justice  sir  Robert 
Knolles  was  cleared  of  all  the  charges  which  had  been  laid  against 
him,  and  remained  in  the  good  graces  of  the  king  and  prince. 

The  king  of  England,  who  found  himself  hard  pressed  by  this  war 
with  France,  gained  as  many  friends  as  he  could  on  the  other  side 
of  the  sea.  He  had  for  allies  the  duke  of  Guelders,  his  nephew,  and 
the  duke  of  Juliers,  who  had  engaged  to  raise  a  large  force,  as  they 
were  well  able  to  do,  and  to  make  an  incursion  into  France.  At 
this  time,  the  king  sent  the  earl  of  Herefordt  and  some  other  knights 
of  his  household,  handsomely  equipped,  to  Brittany,  to  consult  with 
the  duke  on  the  arrangements  which  It  was  necessary  should  be 
made  between  them. 

The  English  and  Flemings  were  not  at  this  time  on  good  terms, 
but  attacked  each  other  whenever  they  met  on  the  seas;  and  so 
much  had  the  Flemings  lost,  that  they  were  exceedingly  angry.  By 
accident,  a  fleet  of  each  nation  met  off  the  island  of  Bas  in  Brittany.! 
The  commander  of  the  Flemings  was  John  Peterson,  and  of  the 
English  sir  Guy  Brian.§  As  soon  as  they  saw  each  other,  they  pre- 
pared for  action,  which  was  immediately  begun :  and  very  sharp  i.' 
was.  The  king's  knights  who  accompanied  the  earl  of  Hereford, 
sir  Richard  Sturey,]]  sir  Thomas  Vuisque  and  the  others  were  in  this 
engagement.  These  knights  and  their  men  fought  very  valiantly 
against  the  Flemings,  and  exerted  themselves  the  more,  because  the 
enemy  were  in  greater  numbers,  and  were  better  prepared  for  action, 
as,  during  the  whole  summer,  they  had  been  wishing  to  meet  the 
English.  However,  this  time  they  did  not  gain  much  by  the  meet, 
ing.  This  sea-fight  lasted  full  three  hours :  many  gallant  acts  were 
performed,  and  many  were  killed  and  wounded  by  the  arrows.  The 
ships  were  grappled  together  with  chains  and  hooks,  so  that  they 
could  not  escape.  In  the  end,  the  victory  remained  with  the  Eng. 
lish ;  for  the  Flemings  were  discomfited,  and  John  Peterson,  their 
captain,  made  prisoner :  the  rest  were  either  taken  or  slain,  for  none 
escaped.  The  English  made  sail  for  England  with  their  prizes  and 
prisoners,  v.'hich  prevented  them  from  continuing  their  voyage  to 
Brittany.  The  king  was  much  rejoiced  at  the  success  of  this  en- 
gagement, and  defeat  of  the  Flemings,  especially  when  he  learnt 
that  they  were  the  aggressors.  John  Peterson  and  his  captains  were 
put  into  close  confinement,  and  the  others  dispersed  in  various  parts 
of  England. 

After  this  defeat  off  the  isle  of  Bas,  the  king  of  England  ordered 


commander.  Being  sent  general  of  an  army  into  France,  in  despite  of  their  power  he 
drove  the  people  before  him  like  sheep,  destroying  towns,  castles,  and  cities  in  such 
a  manner  and  number  that  long  after,  in  memory  of  this  act,  the  sharp  points  and  gable 
ends  of  overthrown  houses  and  minsters  were  called  Knolles'  Mitres.  After  which,  t(i 
make  himself  as  well  beloved  of  his  country,  he  built  a  goodly  fair  bridge  at  Rochester 
over  tlie  Med  way,  witli  a  chapel  and  chauntry  at  the  east  end  thereof.  He  built  much 
at  the  Grayfriars,  London,  and  an  hospital  at  Rome  for  English  travellera,  and  pd 
grims.  He  deceased  at  his  manor  of  Scone  Thorpe  in  Norfolk— was  buried  by  the  ladj 
Constance,  his  wife,  in  the  church  of  Grayfriars,  London,  16th  August,  1497."- 
Weever's  Fan.  Man.  p.  436. 

In  1S65,  John  de  Montfort,  duke  of  Brittany,  gave  him,  at  the  assembly  of  th<,  Utarn  ; 
Vannes,  the  lands,  castle,  &c.  of  Derval  and  RougS,  which  had  been  excepted  .it  J 
treaty  of  peace.— ifist  dfi  BreUtgne. 
.He  was  created  a  knight  of  the  Garter,  Richard  11.  and  is  the  74th  knight. 

Knolles  earl  of  Banbury,  took  bis  descent  from  sir  Robert  Knolles.-- 'J',e-*Ar,rf'r 
Barimage, 

Lobineausays,  Derval,  &ic.  was  given  to  him  and  hisdescendants.  htV^  t^a^uko 
going  into  England,  left  his  government  to  sir  Robert  Knolles:  bui  ^v  l.,riS  obeyet 
him.  The  French  besieged  his  castle  of  Derval,  which  he  had  lef  it  f  <■  c^stcdy  c 
Hugh  Broc  his  kinsman,  who  capitulated  to  surrender  if  not  reli^.vW  'a  t"  o  moiitiia 
during  which  time  no  person  was  to  be  received  tliere.  But  En'-ils-  tf  is«  /owed  the  ac 
of  his  nephew,  alleging  he  could  not  treat  without  his  conze'.f  ^v  tk  it  the  duke  o' 
Anjou  sent  his  herald  to  say,  that  having  done  contrary  to  h'l  r-.p''.ul'it;on  in  admittiii, 
Knolles,  in  case  he  did  not  surrender,  he  would  put  {nHti'ivfo  knights  and  a  sqiiiri 
who  were  hostages;  which  being  done,  Knolles  in.p-ie'ja'jl-  e-,ecut«d  three  Frenc  , 
knights  and  a  squire,  and  threw  their  bodies  intfc-  i^  .:  wteioupon  the  siege  wi , 
raised.— LoniNEAD,  p.  409. 

*  His  head  was  atiixed  to  a  pole  on  London  Bridv  w'aicn,  on  the  rebellion  ot  Jan 
Straw,  &c.  was  taken  down  to  make  room  ft  »  «  iftid  of  the  bishop  of  London.  • 
Lbland  s  Collectanea,  vol.  iii.  „  „     .      .  _ , 

t"  Earl  of  Hereford"— Humphry  BohuD.  a-.a-Me  of  England,  38Bd  knight  ot  tie 
Garter.— See  DooDALK.  ,   „    „       ^  o     i      j    o 

It  appears,  however,  from  Rymer,  tK-,t  -.r^o^er*.  de  Neville  and  Raulyn  de  BireT, 
ecuyer  de  sa  chambre,  were  the  erabf.  m  iorj  from  Edward. 

♦  The  island  of  Bas  is  on  the  coos',  of 'iJr  Xj-  ly,  near  Morlaix,  In  the  original,  it  is, '  it 
tw*o  Heetsmetinaharborof  Brifil'^  "  ou'on  dit  Ma  Baye :"  and  Carte  says  in  "lbs 
bay :"  hut  I  should  rather  supnjs'  It  /tax  meant  os  I  have  translated  it  This  si/iio 
victory  ii  very  little  noticed  by  ui-/  l-.storians. 

s  "  Sir  Guy  Brian  "—was  Sit)  k,i/ht  of  the  Garter,  in  the  stall  of  sir  John  Chandos. 
He  was  third  husband  to  Eiiral-eth  dowager  of  William  earl  of  Sa  lisbury-diod  J  Ith 
Richard  n.    He  was  brother  ir  tb.*  bishop  of  Ely. 

Pat.  36.  Ed  in.  p.  1.  O"  W  JPi  de  Bryan  200  marcos  in  provlta  quod  prudenter  uelei 
ebat  vexi'llum^regis,  in  iiu'd-.ni  conflictu  apud  Cales.— Anstis'b  MS.  Collect. 

He  is  buried  at  TewksfriT/.   In  Cough's  Sepnlchral  Monuments  is  a  plate  of  ai> 

II  sir  Richard  Sturey  '  tannot  find  anything  of  him  but  in  the  first  volume  of 
Leiand's  Collectanea,  p.  'Jl.  date  375-Ricardas  Stuier  revocatus  in  familiarilatem  a 
cratiain  ab  Edwardo  rer  s 
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a  large  armair.ent  to  be  prepared  against  the  Flemings,  to  engage 
tlie  enemy  wliere\er  they  should  meet  with  them,  and  to  blockade 
llieir  ports,  so  that  no  vessel  could  sail  from  them  without  risk  of 
being  taken.  When  the  citizens  of  Bruges,  Ypres,  and  Ghent, 
heard  of  these  orders,  they  summoned  a  council,  and,  after  mature 
deliberation,  resolved  that  it  was  not  for  their  advantage  to  be  at 
war  or  to  have  any  ill-will  with  the  English,  who  were  their  neigh- 
bors, and  connected  with  them  by  commerce,  on  account  of  any 
quarrel  of  their  earl,  nor  would  it  be  expedient  for  them  to  aid  and 
support  him.  The  principal  towns,  therefore,  dissembled,  but  sent 
able  and  good  men  to  negotiate  with  the  king  of  England  and  his 
council,  who  managed  the  affaii-  so  well  that  oh  their  return  they 
brought  peace  to  the  country  of  Flanders  and  to  the  Flemings,  con- 
formably to  certain  articles  in  the  treaty  which  was  sealed  by  each 
party.  Thus  was  this  business  settled  on  a  good  and  solid  found- 
ution. 
We  will  now  say  something  of  the  king  of  Majorca. 


CHAPTER    CCC. 

THE    EINa  OF   MAJORCA  IS   KANSOMED  FROM    EINa  HENRY  OF  SPAIN.      BE 
MAKES  WAR  ON  THE  KINS  OF  AKKASON. 

<  You  have  before  heard  how  James,  king  of  Majorca,  was  taken 
at  Valadolid,  when  king  Henry  reconquered  Spain,  and  that  he  con- 
tinued prisoner  to  king  Henry.  When  the  queen  of  Naples,  his 
*vife,  and  the  marchioness  of  Montferrat,  his  sister,'  heard  this  they 
were  much  distressed,  and  immediately  began  to  think  of  remedying 
it  in  the  manner  I  shall  mention.  They  sent  trusty  men  to  king 
Henry  to  treat  for  his  ransom,  who  brought  the  matter  about  on  con- 
sideration of  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  francs,  which  those 
ladies  so  graciously  paid  that  king  Henry  was  obliged  to  them. 
The  moment  the  king  of  Majorca  gained  his  liberty  he  set  out  for 
Naples,  but  remained  there  only  sufficient  time  to  collect  large  sums 
of  money  and  a  body  of  troops,  with  which  he  again  set  off  to  make 
war  on  the  king  of  Arragon  his  adversary,  whom  he  could  never 
love,  as  he  had  slain  his  father  and  detained  his  inheritance.  The 
king  continued  his  journey  until  he  came  to  Avignon,  to  visit  pope 
Gregory  XI.  where  he  staid  upward  of  a  month.  He  made  such 
able  remonstrances  with  the  holy  father  that  he  listened  to  big  en- 
treaties, and  consented  to  the  war  which  he  was  desirous  of  making 
on  the  king  of  Arragon,  as  the  cause  which  urged  him  to  it  was  the 
recovery  of  his  heritage.  The  king  of  Majorca  engaged  men-at-arms 
at  a  very  high  price  wherever  he  could  meet  with  them ;  English, 
Gascons,  Germans,  Bretons,  and  some  of  the  free  companions,  under 
the  command  of  sir  Gracien  du  Chatel,  John  do  Malestroit,  Sylvestre 
Budes,  and  James  Bray.  They  might  amjunt  to  about  twelve  hun- 
dred fighting  men,  who  marched  with  him,  and  entered  Navarre, 
and  there  remained  with  the  consent  of  that  king.  From  thence 
they  advanced  into  Arragon,  where  the  knights  and  ■  men-at-arms 
made  war  on  the  king,  overran  his  country,  taking  and  destroying 
small  forts  and  ransoming  its  inhabitants.  The  king  of  Arragoa, 
expecting  this  war,  sent  some  men-at-arms  toward  the  frontier  of  his 
kingdom,  under  the  command  of  the  count  de  Roquebertin  and  the 
count  de  Rodais. 

While  this  war  was  carried  on,  which  was  done  with  much  invet- 
eracy and  cruelty,  the  king  of  Majorca  fell  sick  again  at  Val  di  So- 
ria,  and  the  disorder  increased  so  much  that  he  there  died.  By  this 
means,  the  Arragonians  had  peace  for  a  long  time  from  that  quarter. 
The  free  companions  who  had  been  engaged  in  this  war  returned 
to  France,  to  that  party  from  whom  they  thought  they  should  gain 
most. 

We  will  now  speak  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster. 


CHAPTER    CCCI. 

rilE  DTIKE  OE  LANCASTER  ESPOUSES  THE  ELDEST  DAUGHTER  OF  THE  LATE 
DON  PEDRO,  KINS  OF  SPAIN.  TREATIES  OF  ALLIANCE  ARE  ENTERFD 
INTO  BETWEEN  THE    KINSS  OF  FRANCE  AND  SPAIN. 

DuKE  John  of  Lancaster  remained  in  the  city  of  Bordeaux,  and 
witli  him  many  knights,  barons,  and  squires  of  Aquitaine  ;  for,  not- 
vvitiistanding  some  barons  of  Poitou  and  Limousin  had  turned  to  the 
French  party,  that  of  the  English  was  in  u, tolerably  good  state,  and 
made  frequent  inroads  upon  the  French,  on  which  occasions  they 
lost  nothing,  but  well  scoured  the  <.i'untry  of  those  who  were  defend. 
ing  the  frontiers  for  the  duke  of  Arijou.  The  duke  of  Lancaster  was 
a  widower  since  the  death  of  the  huly  Blanche,  duchess  of  Lancaster 
and  Derby  :  upon  which  the  barons  of  Gascony,  in  concert  with  sir 
Guiscard  d'Angle,  considered  that  don  Pedro,  king  of  Spain,  had 
loft  two  daughters  by  his  marriage  with  the  sister  of  the  king  of  Por. 
lijgiil,  who  were  then  in  the  city  of  Bayonne,  whither  they  had  been 
conducted,  under  the  safeguard  of  some  knights,  by  sea,  from  the 
neighborhood  of  Seville,  for  fear  of  king  Henry.  As  soon  as  they 
were  informed  of  the  death  of  don  Pedro,  these  ladies  were  almost 
distracted  with  grief.  Every  one  compassionated  them,  for  they 
were  the  true  heiresses  of  Castille,  which  was  their  jus'  right,  by 
succession  to  their  father.  This  matter  was  thus  opened  to  the  duke  : 
'  iWv  lord,  it  is  time  )    i  should  think  of  remarrying :  we  know  of  a 


very  noble  match  for  you,  one  from  which  you  or  your  heirs  will  be 
kings  of  Castille.  It  will  be  a  charitable  deed  to  comfort  and  advise 
damsels  who  are  daughters  of  a  king,  especially  when  in  such  a  pit- 
iable state  as  those  ladies  are.  Take,  therefore,,  the  eldest  for  yout 
bride.  We  advise  you  to  do  so  ;  for  at  this  moment  we  know  not 
where  you  can  more  nobly  ally  yourself,  nor  from  whence  greatei 
profit  can  accrue  ti  you.  These  and  such  like  words  made  an  im- 
pression on  the  duke,  and  were  so  agreeable  to  him  that  he  consent 
ed  to  what  they  had  proposed  with  much  good  will.  He  immediately 
ordered  four  knigliis  to  seek  these  ladies  without  delay,  whose  names 
were  Constance  uzid  Isabella.  The  duke  himself  set  out  from  Bor- 
deaux, when  he  k  lew  they  were  coming,  to  meet  them  in  grand 
array.  He  married  the  eldest,  the  lady  Constance,  at  a  village  on 
the  road  called  Rochefort,  on  the  other  side  of  the  city  of  Bordeaux, 
and  gave  there,  on  the  day  of  his  marriage,  a  splendid  feast,  to  which 
were  invited  a  great  number  of  lords  and  ladies  to  add  to  its  mag. 
niiicence,  Snon  after  the  wedding,  the  duke  conducted  his  lady  to 
Bordeaux,  where  there  were  again  grand  entertainments.  The 
duchess  and  her  sister  were  much  feasted  by  the  ladies  and  damsels 
of  Bordeaux,  who  presented  them  with  magnificent  gifts  and  presents 
for  the  love  they  bore  the  duke. 

News  was  brought  to  king  Henry  in  Castille,  and  to  all  the  barons 
of  the  realms,  who  were  allied  to  him  by  fealty  and  homage,  that  his 
niece  had  married  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  and  that  it  was  supposed 
the  younger  sister  would  espouse  the  earl  of  Cambridge  upon  the 
duke's  return  to  England.  The  king  was  very  melancholy  on  hear, 
ing  this,  and  summoned  his-  council.  He  was  then  advised  to  send 
able  embassadors  to  the  king  of  France,  to  explain  his  situation. 
The  king  agreed  to  their  opinions,  and  chose  the  wisest  men  in  his 
kingdom  to  go  to  France.  They  set  out  with  a  grand  retinue,  and 
continued  their  road  without  interruption  until  they  came  to  Paris, 
where  they  found  the  king,  who  received  them  with  every  politeness. 
The  king  of  France  had  many  interviews  with  these  embassadors, 
who  had  full  powers,  properly  sealed  and  authenticated,  to  enter  into 
any  treaties,  and  to  act  in  everything  for  their  lord,  so  that  many  se- 
cret councils  were  held.  At  last,  everything  was  concluded  ;  and  a 
treaty  was  entered  into  between  the  two  kings,  of  perpemal  amity, 
love  and  alliance,  which  was  most  solemnly  sworn  to  be  maintained, 
and  that  neither  party  would  dissolve  or  weaken  without  the  other's 
consent.  The  king  of  France  swore,  on  the  word  of  a  king,  that  he 
would  aid  and  assist  the  king  of  Castille  in  eveiy  matter  which  might 
concern  him,  and  that  he  would  never  make  peace  with  the  king  ol 
England  without  his  being  a  party. 

Sir  Bertrand  du  Guesclin,  who  much  loved  the  king  of  Spain,  took 
great  pains  to  bring  this  treaty  about.  After  this  business  had  been 
completely  finished,  the  embassadors  took  their  leave  and  returned 
to  Spain.  They  found  their  king  at  Leon,  who  was  much  pleased 
at  having  so  well  concluded  the  matters  they  were  sent  on.  King 
Henry,  from  this  alliance,  felt  himself  ever  after  much  more  assured 
and  comforted. 

CHAPTER    CCCII  . 

THE  DUKE  OF  LANCASTER  APPOINTS  OOVERNOES  INSOTENNE:  HE  RETURNS 
TO  EHSLAND,  AND  CARRIES  HIS  LADY  WITH  HIM.  SIR  WALTER  JIANNT 
DIES  IN  LONDON. 

We  now  return  to  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  who  still  resided  in  the 
city  of  Bordeaux.  He  had  determined  that  about  Michaelmas  he 
would  embark  for  England,  in  order  to  make  the  king  his  father  bet. 
ter  acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  Aquitaine.  To  this  end  he  made 
every  preparation  ;  and,  a  little  before  his  departure,  he  assembled 
in  Bordeaux  all  those  barons  and  knights  of  Gascony  who  were  of 
the  English  party.  When  they  were  all  collected,  he  addressed 
them  by  saying,  he  had  a  great  desire  to  return  to  England  on  par. 
ticular  business,  as  well  as  for  the  advantage  of  all  present  as  for  the 
principality  of  Aquitaine  ;  but  that  he  would  come  back  in  the  ensu. 
ing  summer,  if  the  king  his  father  would  permit  it.  These  words 
were  very  agreeable  to  all  who  heard  them.  He  then  appointed  the 
captal  de  Buch,  the  lords  de  Mucident  and  de  I'Esparre,  governors 
of  all  those  parts  of  Gascony  which  were  attached  to  England.  In 
Poitou,  he  nominated  sir  Louis  de  Harcourt  and  the  lord  de  Parte. 
nay.  In  Saintonge,  sir  Louis  d'Argenton  and  sir  William  de  Mon. 
tendre.  He  left  all  the  seneschals  and  other  officers  as  they  were 
before.  The  council  of  the  Gascons,  Poitevins,'  and  Saintongers 
ordered  sir  Guiscard  d'Angle,  the  lord  de  Pinane  and  sir  Aimery  de 
Tarbe  to  accompany  the  duke  to  England,  in  order  more  fully  to  ex. 
plain  the  affairs  of  Aquitaine ;  and  the  duke,  by  waiting  for  them, 
delayed  some  little  his  voyage.  When  all  was  ready,  they  embarked 
on  board  of  vessels  in  the  harbor  of  Bordeaux,  which  is  large  and 
spacious.  The  duke  was  attended  by  a  large  body  of  men.aUanns 
and  archers,  having  sixty  vessels  in  the  fleet,  including  those  with 
provisions :  he  carried  with  him  his  lady  and  her  sister.  They  sailed 
with  favorable  winds,  which  brought,  them  safe  to  Soutliampton, 
where  they  disembarked,  and  entered  the  town.  They  reposed 
themselves  there  for  two  days,  when  they  set  out,  taking  the  road  u. 
Windsor,  where  the  king  resided.  He  received  his  son  the  duke, 
the  ladies,  damsels,  and  the  foreign  knights  with  greitjoy  and  feasts, 
but  especiajly  sir  Guiscard  d'Angle,  whom  he  was  ilelighted  to  see. 

About  this  time,  that  gallant  knight  sir  Waltej  Manny  departnj 
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this  life  in  the  city  of  London ;  for  which  all  the  barons  of  England 
were  much  afflicted,  on  account  of  the  loyalty  and  prudence  they 
Had  always  found  in  him.  He  was  buried  with  great  pomp  in  the 
monastery  of  the  Carthusians,*  which  he  had  built,  at  his  own  ex. 
pense,  without  the  w^Us  of  LondoH.  His  funeral  was  attended  by 
the  king,  his  children,  and  the  barons  and  prelates  of  England.  All 
his  landed  property  on  each  side  of  the  sea  fell  to  John  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, who  had  married  his  daughter  Anne.  The  earl  sent  two 
knights  to  take  possession  of  the  lands  which  had  fallen  to  him  in 
Hainault,  and  they  performed  their  duty  well  toward  duke  Albert, 
who  at  that  time  governed  the  country  in  the  name  of  his  deranged 
brother  William. 


ft). 


CHAPTER   CCCIII. 

THE  TtINO  or  ENSLAWD  APPOIHTS  THE  EAKL  OF  PEMBKOKE  GOVEKNOB  OF 
AQTJITAINE.  THE  SPAHIAKDS,  BEING  ALLIES  OF  FRANCE,  ATTACK  HIM 
AT  SEA,  OFF  LA  KOCHELLE. 

During  this  winter  (1379,)  many  councils  were  held  in  England  on 
the  state  of  affairs,  and  upon  the  best  methods  of  conducting  them. 
The  English  had  planned  two  expeditions  ;  one  to  Guienne,  another 
nto  France  through  Calais  ;  and  were  gaining  allies,  as  well  in  Ger- 
nany  as  in  other  p  irts  of  the  empire,  where  several  knights  and 
squires  had  joined  thcni.  They  were  busily  employed  in  making 
jrcat  preparations  for  the  largest  army  which  had  been  seen  for  a 
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long  time.  The  king  of  France  was  regularly  informed  by  some 
Kngiishmen  of  these  transactions,  the  state  of  them,  and  what  was 
ihe  end  proposed.  Upon  which,  having  duly  considered  his  intelli- 
ijence,  he  acted  accordingly,  and  laid  in  a  sufficiency  of  provision 
•n  all  the  cities,  towns  and  castles  of  Picardy ;  having  strongly  rein, 
forced  the  garrisons  with  men-at-arms,  that  the  country  might  not 
be  surprised. 

When  summer  was  arrived,  king  Edward  kept  the  feast  and  so. 
lemnity  of  St.  George  in  Windsor  castle,  as  he  was  yearly  accustomed 
tr.  do,  when  sir  Guiscard  d'Angle  was  elected  a  brother-knight  with 
the  king,  the  princes  and  barons,  who  were  called,  in  this  fraternity, 
The  Knights  of  the  Blue  Garter.  The  king,  after  this,  went  to 
London,  to  his  palace  of  Westminster,  where  he  held  a  grand  council 
on  public  affairs.  The  duke  of  Lancaster  was  ordered  to  invade 
France  by  entering  Picardy.  He  was  to  be  accompanied  by  his 
brother  the  earl  of  Cambridge.  The  king,  at  the  entreaty  of  sir 
Guisc:inl  d'Angle  and  the  Poitevins,  appointed  the  earl  of  Pembroke 
sovernur  of  A'luitaine,  in  room  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  with  orders 
to  hasten  to  those  countries,  and  to  conduct  the  war  against  the 
French.  . 

The  Gascons  and  Poitevins  had  requested  the  king  by  letters,  as 
well  as  by  sir  Guiscard  d'Angle,  that  if  he  should  be  advised  not  to 
send  any  of  his  own  children,  he  would  nominate  the  earl  of  Pem. 
broke,  whom  as  they  loved  much  they  desired  to  have,  for  they  knew 
him  to  be  a  good  and  hardy  knight.  The  king,  therefore,  spoke  to 
the  enri  of  Pembroke,  who,  with  several  other  barons  and  knights, 
»as  present  at  this  council,  saying :  "  John,  my  fair  son,  I  ordain 


*  Now  tlie  Charter  House. 


and  institute  yon  governor  and  captain  of  all  the  meii.at.arms  in 
Poitou,  who  according  to  the  accounts  I  have  had,  are  very  numerous ; 
and  also  of  those  you  will  conduct  from  hence  thither.  You  will 
therefore,  accompany  sir  Guiscard  d'Angle  into  Poitou."  The  ear! 
of  Pembroke,  falling  on  his  knees,  replied  •  "  My  lord,  I  return  you 
my  warmest  thanks  for  the  high  honor  you  have  conferred  upon  me. 
1  wiU  act  for  your  majesty  beyond  seas  as  one  of  your  smallest  mar- 
shals." After  this,  the  council  broke  up,  when  the  king  returned  to 
Windsor,  taking  su-  Guiscard  d'Angle  with  him.  They  frequently 
conversed  on  the  affairs  of  Poitou  and  Guienne.  In  one  of  these 
conversations,  he  said :  "  My  lord,  when  our  governor  and  captain 
sha  arrive  in  that  country,  we  shall  carry  on  a  good  war;  for  we 
shall  there  find  between  four  and  five  hundred  lances,  who  will  all 
cheerfully  obey  you,  but  they  must  be  regularly  paid."  The  king 
answered :  "  Sir  Guiscard,  sir  Guiscard,  do  not  be  uneasy  on  account 
of  wanting  money  to  continue  the  war,  for  I  have  enough,  and  will 
eagerly  employ  it  for  such  an  occasion,  as  it  very  sensibly  affects  us 
and  our  kingdom."  In  these  and  such  like  discourses  did  the  king 
of  England  amuse  himself  with  sir  Guiscard  d'Angle,  for  he  had 
great  confidence  in  him,  not  indeed  without  reason. 

The  season  was  now  arrived  for  the  departure  of  the  earl  of  Pem. 

broke,  who  took  his  leave  of  the  king,  as  did  all  those  who  accom. 

panied  him.     It  seems  to  me  that  sir  Otho  de  Grantson,*  d'outre  la 

Somme,  was  appointed  to  go  with  him.     The  earl  of  Pembroke  had 

not  a  very  large  force  with  him,  but  only  the  knights  of  his  household, 

on  account  of  the  information  which 

sir  Guiscard  d'Angle  had  given  the 

king;  but  he  carried  a  sufficient  sum 

in  nobles  and  florins   to  pay  three 

thousand  fighting  men.     After  tak. 

ing  leave  of  the  king,  they  set  out 

for    Southampton,    where    they    le. 

mained    fifteen  days  waiting   for  a 

wind.     On  the  sixteenth,  they  had 

a  wind  to  their  wish  ;  and,  embark. 

ing,  they  sailed  out  of  the  harijor  foi 

the  coasts  of  Poitou,  recommending 

themselves  to  the  care  of  God  and 

St.  George. 

King  Charles  of  France  was  per- 
fectly well  acquainted  with  tiie 
greater  part  of  the  king  of  England's 
councils  (I  do  not  know  by  whom 
or  how  they  were  revealed  to  him,) 
and  that  sir  Guiscard  d'Angle  and 
his  companions  were  gone  to  Eng. 
land  to  request  from  the  king  an  able 
leader.  He  already  knew  that  the 
earl  of  Pembroke  had  the  appoint- 
ment, and  that  he  was  on  his  way 
thither.  Upon  which  the  king  of 
France  had  secretly  raised  a  large 
naval  armament ;  that  is  to  say,  it 
had  been  raised  at  his  request,  for  it 
belonged  to  king  Henry  of  Castillo, 
who  had  sent  this  armament  in  con. 
formity  to  the  treaty  which  had  been 
lately  concluded  between  them 
This  Spanish  fleet  consisted  of  fortj 
large  vessels,  and  thirteen  barks, 
well  provided  with  towers  a^d  ramparts,  as  the  Spanish  ships  usually 
are.  Four  valiant  men  were  the  commanders  of  this  fleet :  Am- 
brosio  de  Balequer,  Cabesso  de  Vaccadent,  Hernando  de  Leon,  Rod- 
rigo  de  Rosas.t  These  Spaniards  had  remained  a  considerable  time 
at  anchor,  waiting  for  the  return  of  the  Poitevins,  and  the  coming  of 
the  earl  of  Pembroke ;  for  they  were  well  informed  that  he  was  tc 
land  on  the  coast  of  Poitou,  and  had  therefore  placed  themselves  at 
anchor  before  the  town  of  La  Rochelle. 

It  happened,  therefore,  that  on  the  day  preceding  the  vigil  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  in  the  year  of  grace  1372,  when  the  earl  of  Pem- 
broke and  his  fleet  expected  to  enter  the  port  of  La  Rochelle,  they 
found  that  the  Spaniards  had  blocked  up  the  entrance  by  lying  before 
its  mouth,  and  were  ready  prepared  to  receive  them.  When  the 
English  and  Poitevins  saw  the  Spaniards  thus  posted,  and  that  an 
engagement  must  happen,  they  encouraged  each  other,  though  they 
were  not  near  an  equal  match,  either  in  regard  to  the  number  of 
vessels  or  men,  and  made  preparations  for  an  immediate  combat, 
posting  their  archers  on  the  bows  of  the  ships.  The  Spaniards  were 
well  equipped  with  men-at-ai-ms  and  foot  soldiers,  who  had  crbss- 


*"  Sir  Otho  de  Grantson."  Barnes  calls  him  sir  Thomas  Grantson ;  but  sirTliumas 
Grantson  was  made  prisoner  by  sir  Bertrand  du  Guesclin,  and,  I  suppose,  was  then  at 
Paris.  Froissart,  L  should  imagine,  by  mentioning  ovlre  la  Somme,  must  mean^a  differ 
ent  person,  one  who  had  an  estate  beyond  the  Somme.  In  the  MS.  collections  of  Mr. 
Anstis.  a  sir  Otho  Grantson  is  spoken  of;  but,  by  a  reference  to  Dugdale.  it  appears  he 
must  have  lived  in  a  much  earlier  period. 

1 1  have  copied  tlie  names  of  these  Spanish  captains  from  Barnes,  but  am  diiulttfiil 
if  they  are  right;  for  in  Choisi's  history  of  Charles  V,  Roderiguede  Rmix  is  mentinnei! 
asadmiraf.  [n  Villaret's  history  of  France,  Boecanera  is  called  the  admiral.  Inil«^-(l. 
tliis  is  nearer  to  Froissart,  who  calls  the  first  captain  Boucqufnietrre.  Burnes.glve!>  nor 
any  cuthority  for  bis  alterutious. 
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bows  and  cannons :  many  had  also  large  bai's  of  u-on,  and  staves 
loaded  with  lead,  to  make  their  attacks  with.  They  advanced  with 
3houtings  and  a  great  noise.  The  large  ships  of  Spain  made  sail  to 
gain  the  wind,  so  that  they  might  bring  their  towers  to  bear  on  the 
English,  who  little  suspected  their  intent,  and  less  feared  them.  Thus 
did  they  bear  down  on  them  full  sail.  At  this  commencement,  great 
were  the  shouts  and  cries  on  both  sides.  The  English  behaved 
gallantly,  and  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  his  knights  and  squires,  acted 
worthy  of  their  honor. 

The  engagement  was  very  severe,  and  the  English  had  ehough  to 
do ;  for  the  Spaniaj-ds  who  were  in  laa-ge  vessels  had  great  bars  of  iron 
and  huge  stones,  which  they  launched  and  flung  from  their  ships  in 
order  to  sink  those  of  the  English,  by  which  they  wounded  despe. 
rately  both  sailors  and  men-at-arms.  The  knights  of  England  and 
Poitou  that'day  showed  excellent  proofs  of  cMvaby  and  prowess. 
T-he  earl  fought  gallantly,  seeking  his  enemies  everywhere,  and  did 
extraordinary  feats  of  arms.  Sir  Otho  de  Grantson,  sir  Guiscard  d'- 
4ngle,  the  lord  de  Pinane  and  all  the  other  knights,  behaved  equally 
well. 


CHAPTER    CCCIV. 

rilE  INHABITANTS  OF  LA  ROCHELLE  REFUSE  TO  ASSIST  THE  EARL  OE 
PEMBROKE.  THE  SENESCHAL  AND  THE  LORD  DE  TANNAYBOUTON, 
WITH    OTHERS,    COME    TO    HIS    AID.. 

By  what  I  have  heard  from  those  who  were  present  at  this  engage- 
.Tient,  the  English  and  Poitevins  showed  plainly  they  wished  for 
victory,  and  obtained 
great  praise  for  their  va- 
lor j  for  never  people 
ejcerted  more  courage, 
nor  fought  more  brave- 
ly, considering  what  a 
handful  of  men  they 
were  in  comparison 
with  the  Spaniards,  and 
in  such  small  vessels 
that  one  cannot  but  mar. 
vel  how  it  lasted  so 
long:  but  their  great 
prowess  and  chivalry 
raised  a  mutual  spirit 
of  emulation,  and,  had 
their  vessels  been  of  the 
same  size  with  their 
enemy's,  the  Spaniards 
would  not  have  had  the 
advantage ;  for  they 
-landled  their  spears, 
which  were  well  steel- 
3d,  so  briskly,  and  gave 
5iich  terrible  strokes, 
that  none  dared  to  come 
near,  unless  he  was  well 
armed  and  shielded ; 
but  the  showers  of 
stones,  lead,  and  iron 
bars,  annoyed  therh  ex- 
;eedingly,  and  in  this 
arst  engagement  seve. 
ml  knights  and  squires 
were  severelywounded. 

The  Rochellers  saw 
plainly  the  whole  of 
this  engngement,  but 
never  oflfered  to  ad. 
vance  to  the  assistance 
of  their  countrymen, 
leaving  them  to  shift  for 
themselves.  This  bat- 
tle lasted  until  night, 
when  each  party  separated  and  cast  their  anchors  :  but  the  English 
lost  two  barges  of  provision,  and  all  those  in  them  were  slain.  Sir 
John  HarpedoH,  who  at  that  time  was  sfineschal  of  La  Rochelle, 
employed  himself  all  the  night  in  entreating  the  inhabitants^  the 
mayor,  John  Chauderon,  and  the  others  to  arm  themselves,  and  to 
draw  out  the  commonalty,  and  embark  in  the  vessels  and  barges 
which  were  lying  on  the  shore,  in  order  to  assist  and  aid  their  fellow 
subjects  whom  they  had  seen  so  valorously  defend  themselves.  The 
inhabitants,  however,  who  had  no  inclination  so  to  do,  excused  them- 
selves by  saying  they  had  their  town  to  guard;  that  they  were  not 
seamen,  nor  accustomed  to  fight  at  sea,  nor  with  Spaniards  ;  but 
thatj.if  the  battle  had  been  on  shoie,  they  would  very  willingly  have 
complied  with  his  request.  The  business  remained  in  this  state,  and 
nothing  could  bring  them  to  change  their  resolution. 

At  this  moment  there  were  in  La  Rochelle,  the  lord  de  Tannay- 
bouton,  sir  James  de  Surgeres,  and  sir  Maubrun  de  Linieres,  who 
handsomely  acquitted  .  themselves  in  joining  their  entreaties  with 
hose  'of  the  seneschal.     When  those  four  knights  saw  they  could 


not  gain  anything,  they  armed  themselves,  ordering  their  people,  wh« 
were  not  in  any  great  numbers,  to  do  the  same ;  and,  on  the  return 
of  the  tide,  they  embarked  in  four  boats  which  they  took  from  the 
shore,  at  break  of  day,  and  made  for  the  vessels  of  their  friends,  who 
were  right  glad  to  see  them. "  They  told  the  earl  of  Pembroke  and 
sir  Guiscard  d' Angle,  that  they  must  not  expect  any  assistance  from 
La  Rochelle,  as  the  townsmen  had  positively  refused  it ;  to  which, 
as  they  could  not  better  themselves,  they  replied  that  they  trusted  in 
the  mercy  of  God,  and  would  wait  the  event ;  that  a  time  might 
come  when  the  Rdchelleis  should  repent  of  their  refusal. 


CHAPTER   CCCV. 

THE  EARL  OF  FEMBROEE  IS  DEFEATED,  AND  MADE  FRISONER  BY  TRI 
SPANIARDS.  THEY  SAIL  FROM  LA  ROCHELLE  WITH  THEIR  PRISONERS 
THE  CAPTAL  DE  BUCH  ARRIVES  THERE,  BUT  TOO  LATE. 

When  it  was  day,  and  the  tide  had  flowed  full,  the  Spaniards 
weighed  their  anchors,  and,  with  a  great  noise  of  trumpets  and  drumsj 
formed  a  line  of  battle,  like  to  that  of  the  preceding  day,  with  their 
large  vessels,  which  were  well  manned  and  armed,  and  having 
gained  the  wind  in  hopes  of  inclosing  the  English  vessels,^  which 
were  but  few  in  comparison,  the  before-mentioned  four  captains  led 
the  van  in  handsome  order.  The  English  and  Poitevins, 'observing 
their  line  of  battle,  formed  theirs  accordingly,  and  having  coll'cted 
themselves  together,  placed  their  archers  in  front.  The  Span"  wds, 
under  the  command  of  these  captains,  bore  down  on  them  full  sail, 


BiA  FioBT  on  La  Rochclu.    From  a  MS.  Froissart  of  the  I5lh  Centui7. 


and  began  the  engagement,  which  was  dreadfully  deadly.  When 
they  came  to  close  quarters,  the  Spaniards  flung  out  grappling-hooka 
with  chains  of  iron,  which  lashed  the  English  to  their  vessels,  so 
that  they  could  not  separate,  and  thus,  as  it  were,  held  them  close,* 
With  the  earl  of  Pembroke  there  were  twenty-two  knights,  who 
united  good  inclinations  to  tiled  valor,  and  who  vigorously  defended 
themselves  with  spears,  swords,  and  other  weapons.  "Phey  remained 
there  closely  engaged,  fighting  desperately,  for  a  considerable  time ; 
but  the  Spaniards  had  too  much  the  advantage,  as  their  vessels  were 
larger  and  higher  above  the  water  than  those  of  the  English,  from 
which  they  flung  down  stones,  bars  of  iron,  and  lead,  that  much  an- 
noyed their  adversaries.  The  engagement  continued  with  great 
fury  between  them  until  near  nine  o'clock ;  and  no  peoplf  ever 
labored  harder  than  the  English  and  Poite/ins,  but  the  greater  pan 
of  their  men  were  now  wounded  by  the  stones  and  other  things 

•  Till  IHemoires  de  Du  Guesclin  say,  thai,  fire-ships  were  first  used  in  ths  cnBugrancnl 
by  the  npaniards,  and  tlint  by  their  means  thirteen  of  the  largest  English  chipa  well 
destroywi,— aH.  MimMrca  ffistmiiiuet,  viA.  i.  p.  4,%. 
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which  were  thiown  on  them,  and  that  gallant  knight  o"  Gascony  sir 
A-imery  de  Tarbe  was  slain,  as  well  aa  sir  John  Lauton,  who  was 
knight  of  the  body  to  the  earl  of  Pembroke.  Four  large  Spanish 
ships  had  grappled  with  that  in  which  was  the  earl :  they  were  com. 
manded  by  Cabesao  de  Vaccadent  and  Hernando  de  Leon,  and  full 
of  men-at-arms  for  the  combat  and  to  work  the  vessels.  After  an 
obstinate  resistance,  ihey  boarded  the  earl's  ship,  when  he  was  made 
orisoner,  and  all  on  board  slain  or  taken.  Among  the  last  were,  sir 
.iobert  Beaufort,  sir  John  Curzon,  sir  John  Grimstone :  sir  Simon 
Whitaker,  sir  John  Morton,  and  sir  John  Touchet  shared  the  fate  of 
the  first. 

At  some  distance,  the  Poitevins,  under  the  command  of  sir  Guis. 
card  d'Angle,  the  lord  de  Pinane,  the  lord  de  Tannaybouton,  and 
other  knights,  with  their  followers,  continued  the  fight ;  and  in 
another  ship,  sir  Otho  de  Granston  was  engaged  against  Ambroise  de 
Boccanera  and  Roderigo  de  Rosas,  who  were  too  many  for  him ; 
so  that  all  these  knights  were  taken  by  the  Spaniards,  not  one 
escaped  being  killed  or  made  prisoner.  Their  men  were  also  in 
great  danger,  but  their  lords,  when  taken,  desired  they  would  cease 
the  slaughter,  as  they  would  pay  a  proper  ransom  for  them.  Who- 
ever may  find  himself  in  such  a  strait  of  arms  as  the  earl  -of  Pem. 
broke  or  sir  Gruiscard  d'Angle  were  in,  before  La  Rochelle,  must 
cheerfully  submit  to  whatever  God  or  fortune  may  please  to  order. 
But  know,  that  in  the  loss  of  this  day,  of  knights  or  squires,  the  king 
of  England  in  comparison  was  by  far  the  greatest  sufferer ;  for,  in 
consequence  of  this  defeat,  he  lost  afterwards  all  Guienne,  as  you  vdll 
have  related  in  this  history. 

I  was  informed  that  the  English  vessel  which  had  on  board  the 
money  for  sir  Guiscard  d'Angle,  to  pay  the  soldiers  of  Guienne  was 
lost,  and  everything  on  board  with  it ;  so  that  it  was  not  of  profit  to 
any  one.  All  this  day,  which  was  the  vigil  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
the  ensuing  night,  and  the  morrow  until  noon,  did  the  Spaniards  re. 
main  at  anchor  before  La  Rochelle,  shouting  and  rioting  vrith  joy. 
It  happened  fortunately  that  a  knight  of  Poitou,  called  sir  James  de 
Surgeres,  addressed  the  person  who  had  taken  him  with  so  much 
eloquence  that  he  agreed  to  give  Jiim  his  liberty  for  three  himdred 
francs,  which  he  paid  down.  He  dined  in  La  Rochelle  on  St.  John's 
day;  and  by  him  it  was  known  how  the  affair  had  ended,  who  were 
slain  or  made  prisoners.  Many  citizens  of  the  town  pretended  to  be 
much  concerned  at  this  event,  though  in  their  hearts  they  rejoiced, 
for  they  never  were  well  inclined  toward  the  English. 

In  the  afternoon  of  St.  John's  day,  at  high  .flood,  the  Spaniards 
weighed  anchor,  set  their  sails,  and  departed  with  a  great  noise  of 
drums  and  trumpets.  They  had  on  their  mast-heads  standards  like 
to  pennons,  vrith  the  arms  of  Castille  displayed  on  them,  and  of  such 
a  length  that  their  ends  frequently  touched  the  sea.  It  was  a  fine 
sight  to  see  them  thus  sail  off,  as  they  steered  for  the  coast  of  Galicia. 
In  this  same  day,  toward  the  evening,  there  came  into  La  Rochelle  a 
large  body  of  men-at-arms,  Gascons  and  Englibh,  who  had  not  heard 
what  had  passed,  but  they  knew  that  the  Spaniards  were  lying  before 
the  town,  and  had  done  so  for  some  time  :  they  came,  therefore,  to 
reinforce  it.  The  leaders  of  the  Gascons  were,  the  captal  de  Buch, 
sir  Beras  de  la  Lande,  sir  Peter  de  Landura,  the  souldich,  sir  Bertrand 
du  Trane  :  of  the  Enghsh,  lord  Thomas  Percy,  sir  Richard  de  Pont- 
chardon,  sir  William  Farrington,  the  earl  of  Angus,  sir  Baldwin  Fre- 
ville,*  sir  Walter  Hewet,  and  sir  John  Devereux.t 

When  these  lords  and  their  troops,  which  were  full  six  hundred 
niuii,  were  arrived  in  La  Rochelle,  the  inhabitants  made  appearance 
of  being  very  glad  to  see  them,  for  they  dared  not  do  otherwise. 
They  learnt  from  sir  James  de  Surgeres  the  event  of  the  battle  vyith 
the  Spaniards,  and  the  names  of  those  killed  and  taken.  The  barons 
and  knights  were  sorely  afflicted  at  this  news,  and  thought  them- 
selves more  unfortunate  than  they  had  ever  yet  been'for  not  arriving 
sooner.  They  regretted  much  the' loss  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke  and 
sir  Guiscard  d'Angle.  I  know  not  how  many  days  they  remained  in 
La  Rochelle,  to  consider  what  would  be  the  best  manner  for  them  to 
conduct  themselves,  and  whither  they  should  march.  We  will  leave 
them  for  a  while,  and  speak  of  Evan  of  Wales,  and  of  his  exploits 
iMs  season. 


"    CHAPTER    CCCVI. 

EVAK  OF  WALESI  DEFEATS  THE  ENSLISH  OFF  THE  ISLAND  0?  GUEENSEY. 
THE  KINO  OF  FRAMCE  SENDS  HIM  TO  SPAIN  TO  SEEK  FOB  BIKB.AT- 
AKMS,    TO   LAY   SIESE   TO   LA    ROCHELLE. 

Evan  of  Wales  was  the  son  of  a  prince  of  Wales,  whom  king 
Edward,  for  some  reason  I  am  ignorant  of,  had  put  to  death,  and 
seized  his  territories  and  principality,  which  he  had  given  to  his  son 

•"Sir  Baldwin  FreviUe"— had  summons  to  parliament  the  1st  Edward  in.  See 
Oagdale.  He  was  competitor  for  the  offica  of  champion  at  the  coronation  of  Richard 
U.  butthe  earl  marehal  decided  on  the  superior  claim  of  the  Dymocks.  See  Duedole'i 
Warwickshire,-  where  the  pedigree  is. 

t"Slr.lohn  Devereux."  SeeDugdale.  From  hira  are  descended  the  viscounts  Here- 
ford, fee.  „  .  .   *      L 

t  Amonc  the  members  of  the  council  of  war  whom  Du  Guesolin  called,  before  he 
attacked  St.  Mauie-sur-Loire,  are  Carenlouet  capltaine  de  la  Roche-Posay,  Ivain  de 
Gillies,  and  another  knight  called  the  Pouisuivant  d'Amours.— Note  83rd  in  the  same 
vol.  says.  "This  firmousPoursuivant  d'Amours  was  also  called  le  chevalier  Bauwen, 
most  probably  a  Welshman  of  the  name  of  Bowen."  But  how  is  this  to  be  reconciled 
witji  iho  preceding  ipiotations  1-See  MAmoires  de  Du  Guesolin.  vol.  iv.  of  the  Histor- 
cal  Collection  ot  French  Memoirs,  p  397 


the  prince  of  Wales.  Evan  went  to  France,  to  lay  his  complaint^ 
before  king  Charles  of  the  injuries  he  had  suffered  from  the  king  oi 
England,  by  the  death  of  his  father  and  the  seizure  of  his  inher 
itance.  The  king  of  France  had  retained  him  in  his  service,  and 
much  advanced  him,  by  giving  him  the  command  of  a  large  body  ol 
men-at-arms.  In  this  summer,  he  sent  him  to  sea  with  four  thousand 
fighting  men,  vrith  whom  he  acquitted  himself  much  to  his  liunur,  as 
you  shall  now  hear. 

When  he  took  the  command  of  these  men-at-arms,  and  vessels 
which  the  king  of  France  had  equipped  and  provided  for  him,  he 
embarked  in  the  port  of  Harfleur,  and  set  full  sail  for  England,  mak. 
ing  the  island  of  Guernsey,  which  lies  opposite  to  Normandy.  Ed- 
mund Ross,  squire  of  honor  to  the  king  of  England,  was  then  gov. 
ernor  of  that  island.  On  hearing  of  the  arrival  of  the  French  under 
the  command  of  Evan,  he  was  much  angered,  and  advanced  out  to 
meet  him.  He  issued  his  summons  throughout  the  island,  which  is 
not  large,  and  collected,  as  well  of  his  own  men  as  of  the  islanders, 
about  eight  hundred,  with  whom  he  gave  battle.  It  was  shnrp  and 
long ;  but  the  English,  at  last,  were  defeated,  learing  upward  of  four 
hundred  dead  on  the  field.  Edmund  was  forced  to  fly,  otherwise  he 
must  have  been  slain  or  taken.  He  escaped  with  great  difficulty 
and  saved  himself  in  a  handsome  castle,  called  Cornet,  situated  at 
the  distance  of  two  leagues  from  the  place  where  the  battle  had  been 
fought,  and  which  he  had  beforehand  provided  with  everything 
necessary  for  such  a  fortress.  After  this  defeat,  Evan,  baring  col- 
lected his  army,  and  hearing- that  Edmund  had  retreated  into  Cornel 
castle,  advanced  thither,  and  invested  it  closely,  giving  frequent  as- 
saults ;  but  the  castle  was  strong  and  well  provided  with  artillery,  sc 
that  the  French  could  not  gain  it. 

It  was  during  the  time  of  this  siege  the  unfortunate  defeat  and 
captare  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke  and  sir  Guiscard  d'Angle  happened 
before  La  Rochelle,  which  has  been  just  related.  The  king  o) 
France,  when  he  heard  of  the  success  of  the  Spaniards,  was  exceed- 
ingly rejoiced,  and  paid  more  attention  than  ever  to  the  affairs  of 
Poitou  ;  for  he  thought,  perhaps  lightly  enough,  that  if  the  English 
should  have  a  few  more  such  defeats,  the  cities  and  principal  towns 
would  willingly  surrender  to  him.  He  therefore  determined,  with 
the  advice  of  his  council,  to  send  the  constable  and  all  his  men  al- 
arms into  Poitou,  Saintonge  and  the  Rochellois,  in  order  to  carry  on 
the  war  more  briskly  by  sea  and  land,  while  the  English  party  should 
be  without  a  leader,  for  the  whole  cpuntry  was  wavering  in  its  alle- 
giance. He  therefore  sent  messengers  to  Evan  of  Wales,  who  was 
lying  before  Cornet  castle,  as  he  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  it,  and  knew  it  to  be  impregnable,  ordering  him  instantly  to 
break  up  the  siege,  and  put  to  sea  in  a  vessel  equipped  for  him,  and 
to  make  sail  for  Spain  to  prevail  on  king  Henry  to  grant  him  boats 
and  galleys,  with  his  admirals  and  men-at-arms,  to  blockade  La  Ro- 
chelle. Evan,  on  receiving  the  messengers  with  the  king's  orders, 
promptly  obeyed  them,  as  was  right ;  broke  up  the  siege,  and  dis 
banded  his  men,  lending  them  vessels  to  carry  them  to  Harfleur. 
He  himself  immediately  embarked  on  board  a  large  ship,  and  made 
sail  for  Spain.     Thus  was  the  siege  of  Cornet  castle  raised. 


CHAPTER   CCCVII. 

THE  KIMQ  OF  ENGLAND  IS  MUCH  CAST  DOWN  AT  THE  CAPmKE  OP  THE 
EAKL  OF  PEMBKOKE.  EVAN  OF  WALES  MEETS  THE  EAKt  A  PBISOKBR 
IN  WALES. 

You  must  know  that  when  the  king  of  England  heard  of  the  defeat 
of  the  armament  he  had  sent  to  Poitou,  and  that  it  had  been  overcome 
by  the  Spaniards,  he  was  greatly  afflicted  ;  so  were  all  those  who 
were  attached  to  him  ;  but  for  the  moment  he  could  not  amend  it. 
The  wisest  in  the  kingdom  imagined  that  this  unfortunate  business 
would  cause  the  loss  of  the  countries  of  Poitou  and  Saintonge  ;  and 
they  stated  this  as  their  opinion  to  the  king  and  duke  of  Lancaster. 
They  held  many  councils  upon  it.  The  earl  of  Salisbury  was  ordered 
thither  with  five  hundred  men-at-arms.  However,  notwithstanding 
this  order,  he  never  went ;  for  other  affairs  came  into  agitation  res. 
pecting  Brittany,  which  prevented  it  from  taking  place.  The  king 
repented  of  this  afterwards,  when  it  was  too  late. 

The  Spaniards  who  had  taken  the  earl  of  Pembroke  and  his  com- 
panions were  detained  some  little  time  at  sea  by  contrary  winds. 
They  arrived  at  the  port  of  St.  Andero  in  Biscay,  and  entered  the 
town  about  midday,  when  they  conducted  their  prisoners  to  a  strong 
castle,  and  fastened  them  with  iron  chains  according  to  their  usual 
custom ;  for  the  Spaniards  know  not  how  to  show  courtesy  to  their 
prisoneis,  but  act  like  the  Germans.  Evan*  of  Wales  had  the  same 
day  arrived  with  his  ship  at  St.  Andero,  and  had  entered  the  hdtol 
where  don  Fernando  de  Rosas  and  Cabesso  de  Vaccadent  had  con- 
ducted the  earl  of  Pembroke  and  his  knights.  This  was  told  to  Evan 
in  his  apartment,  saying :  "  Sir,  come  and  see  the  English  knights 


*  By  everything  I  can  find,  this  Bvan  was  an  impostor.  Llewellyn,  the  last  prince 
of  Wales  was  tieacherously  slain,  nearBuIith.  in  Edward  l.'s  reign.  Probably  the  king 
of  France  knew  thcf,  batemployed  him  in  hopes  of  his  assistance  against  England.— 5ed 
Barnes  and  others, 

ILIewellyn  lefl  only  one  legitimate  child,  a  daughter,  afterwards  married  to  Mn  Icnlm 
earl  of  Fife:  he  also,  it  is  said, .left  an  illegitimate  son  called  Madoc,  but  nfiUiing  u 
known  of  his  history  or  Hite;  it  is  not  iwomhable  that  this  Evan  was  the  son  of  .Ma 
doc.— Bd.) 


lid 
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whom  our  people  have  made  prisoners,  they  will  enter  this  h6tel,  for 
it  is  notions  since  they  arrived."  Evan  beingvery  desirous  of  seeing 
them,  to  know  who  they  were,  went  out.'  He  met,  on  quitting  his 
chamber,  in  the  apartment  of  the  landlord,  the  earl  of  Pembroke, 
whom  he  directly  recognized,  though  he  had  scai'cely  ever  seen  him 
before.  He  addressed  him  in  a  reproachful  manner :  "  Earl  Pem- 
Voke,  are  you  come  into  this  country  to  do  me  homage  for  the  lands 
you  hold  of  me  in  the  principality  of  Wales,  of  which  I  am  the  heir, 
and  which  your  king  has  deprived  me  of,  through  the  advice  of  evil 
counsellors  ?"  The  earl  of  Pembroke  was  much  displeased  and 
ashamed,  feeling  himself  a  prisoner  In  a  strange  country,  to  be  thus 
apostrophized  in  his  own  language  by  one  whom  he  did  not  know, 
and  replied,  "  Who  ai-e  you  that  you  address  me  in  such  words  1" 
Evan  answered,  "  I  am  Evan,  son  and  heir  of  prince  Edmund  of 
Wales,  whom  your  king  wickedly  and  wrongfully  put  to  death,  and 
disinherited  me  afterwards.  But  I  may  perhaps  be  able,  through  the 
assistance  of  my  very  dear  lord  the  king  of  France,  to  apply  a  remedy 
10  this,  anJ  I  will  certainly  then  do  so.  I  wish  you  to  know,  that  if 
I  can  meet  you  in  a  proper  place  and  time  to  offer  you  combat,  I  will 
show  you  the  wrongs  you  have  done  me,  as  well  as  the  earl  of  Here- 
ford and  Edward  Spencer  ;  for  by  your  father  and  other  evil  coun- 
.sollors  was  my  lord  and  father  betrayed,  which  ought  to  anger  me, 
and  I  will  be  revenged  of  it  whenever  I  may  have  an  opportunity." 

Sir  Thomas  St.  Aubin,  who  was  one  of  the  earl's  knights,  stepped 
forward  and  eagerly  said :  Evan,  if  you  mean  to  say  and  maintain, 
that  my  lord  has  now,  or  at  any  other  time,  commited  a  dishonorable 
act,  or  that  my  lord  his  father  has  done  so,  or  that  he  owes  you  any 
homage  or  anything  else,  throw  down  your  glove  and  you  will  find 
one  ready  enough  to  take  it  up."  Evan  replied  :  "  You  are  a  pris- 
oner :  I  shall  gain  no  honor  in  calling  you  out,  for  you  are  not  your 
own  master,  but  belong  to  those  who  have  taken  you :  but  when  you 
have  gained  your  liberty,  I  shall  speak  out  more  boldly,  for  things 
shall  not  remain  as  tbey  now  are."  As  he  finished  these  words, 
some  knights  and  Spanish  men  of  valor  got  between  them,  and  sepa- 
rated them.  The  four  admirals  did  not,  after  this,  make  any  long 
stay,  but  led  their  prisoners  to  Burgos,  to  deliver  them  up  to  the  king 
of  Spain,  who  at  that  time  resided  there. 

When  the  king  heard  of  their  coming,  and  that  they  were  near  to 
Burgos,  he  sent  his  eldest  son,  John,  who  was  called  the  Infanta  of 
Castille,  attended  by  a  large  company  of  knights  and  squires,  to  meet 
and  to  do  them  honor ;  for  king  Henry  knew  well  that  it  became 
him  so  to  act ;  and  he  himself  paid  them  much  attention,  as  soon  as 
they  were  come  into  his  presence.  Shortly  after,  the  king  issued  out 
his  orders,  when  they  were  sent  to  different  places  in  the  kingdom  of 
Castille. 


CHAPTER   CCCVIII. 

THE  COMSTABLE  DU  StIESCLIN  TAKES  THE  CASTLE  OF  MONMORILLOS,*  AND 
OTHER  PLACES  IN  POITOU. 

We  vrill  return  to  the  affairs  of  Poitou,  which  at  that  time  were  not 
trifling  matters,  and  say  how  those  knights  from  England  and  Gas- 
cony  acted  who  had  come  into  La  Rochelle  at  the  feast  of  St.  .lohn 
tire  Baptist,  as  has  been  before  related.  They  were  exceedingly 
vexed  they  had  not  arrived  there  the  preceding  day,  and  been  in  time 
for  the  Spaniards.  They  held  long  councils  how  they  should  act, 
and  which  way  they  should  advance,  for  they  already  had  their  suspi- 
cions of  the  loyalty  of  the  Rochellers.  They  appointed  sir  John  De- 
vereiix  seneschal  of  La  Rochelle,  with  three  hundred  raen-at-anns  for 
the  defence  of  the  castle,  for  as  long  as  they  should  be  masters  of  that, 
the  town  dared  not  to  rebel.  This  business  done,  the  captal  de  Buch, 
who  commanded  the  expedition,  lord  Thomas  Percy,  the  earl  of  An- 
gus, sir  Richard  de  Pontchardon,  the  30uldich,tsir  Peras  de  la  Lande, 
and  the  others  with  their  men,  marched  from  La  Rochelle.  About 
four  hundred  lances  took  the  road  for  Soubise  ;t  for  there  were  some 
Bretons  near  that  place,  who  having  taken  possession  of  several 
churches  and  small  forts,  had  fortified  them  :  but  as  soon  as  these 
lords  approached  they  fle^,  and  the  country  was  freed  of  such  visitors. 

At  this  time,  the  constable  of  France,  the  dukes  of  Berry  and  Bour- 
bon, the  count  d'Alen9on,  the  dauphin  d'Auvergne,  the  lord  Louis  de 
Sancerre,  the  lords  de  Clisson  and  de  Laval,  the  viscount  de  Rohan, 
the  lord  de  Beaumanoir,  and  numbers  of  the  barons  of  France,  had 
taken  the  field,  and  were  with  the  army  in  the  countries  of  Anjou,  Au- 
vergne  and  Berry :  in  all,  upward  of  three  thousand  spears.  Those 
lords  who  were  under  the  immediate  command  of  the  constable  ad- 
vanced into  Poitou,  where  they  kept  in  a  body,  and  then  proceeded 
to  lay  siege  to  a  castle  called  Monmorillon.  On  their  arrival,  they 
assaulted  it  briskly  and  gained  it,  putting  all  within  to  the  sword. 
They  reinforced  it  with  another  garrison.  They  then  marched  to 
Chauvigny,§  on  the  river  Creuse,  and  besieged  it.  They  remained 
there  two  days,  but  on  the  third  it  sun'endered,  and  the  garrison  was 
spared.  They  continued  their  march  toward  Lussac,  where  there  is 
a  town  and  ca&tle,  which  surrendered  immediately  without  waiting 
the  assault.  They  advanced  toward  the  city  of  Poitiers,  and  lay  one 
night  in  the  vineyards,  which  very  much  alarmed  the  city,  as  they 


*  Monmorillon— a  town  fn  in  Poitou,  eleven  leagues  from  Poitieis. 
tJlfonaeigneur  le  Souldich  — D.  Sauvaqe. 
i  Soubise— a  town  in  Saintong?,  six  leagues  from  La  HocheUft. 
I  VtuMvitgaf—eix  leagues  from  Poitien. 


were  fearful  of  being  besieged ;  but  for  this  time  they  were  free,  foi 
they  iharched  off  the  following  day,  advancing  toyard  Moncontour 
John  Cresswell  and  David  Hollegrave  commanded  in  the  place,  and 
had  under  them  about  sixty  good  companions,  bold  and  hardy,  whc 
had  very  much  harassed,  the  surrounding  countriesof  Anjou  and  Ton. 
raine,  as  well  as  all  the  Frendh  garrisons,  so  that  the  constable  de- 
clared he  would  not  undertake  anything  before  he  had  gained  thir 
town.  ,  

CHAPTER    CCCIX, 

THE  CONSTABLE  OF  FRANCE  TAKES  MONCONTODB  BT  A  CAPITin.ATIOlr 
HE  IVIARCHES  FROM  THENCE  TO  FORM  A  JUNCTION  WITH  THE  DOTE  01 
BERRY  IN   THE    LIMOUSIN,    WHEN    THEY    LAY   SIEOE   TO   ST.   SEVERE, 

The  constable  of  France,  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  the  count  d'Alen. 
jon,  the  lord  de  Clisson,  the  viscount  de  Rohan,  the  lords  de  Laval, 
de  Beaumanoir  and  de  Sully,  vrith  the  <  others,  advanced  until  they 
came  before  Moncontour,  a  handsome  castle,  six  leagues  from  Poi. 
tiers.  On  their  arrival,  they  began  the  siege,  an(t  made  different 
assaults  in  good  order ;  but,  as  the  ditches  were  very  deep  round  the 
walls,  they  could  not  easily  approach.  They  ordered  the  peasants 
to  cut  timber  and  faggots  which  they  caused  to  be  drawn  and  thrown 
into  them,  and  afterwards  covered  with  straw  and  earth.  Four  days 
were  taken  up  in  doing  this.  When  they  had  completed  it,  they  be 
gan  their  attacks  in  earnest,  and  in  a  regular  way.  Those  within 
defended  themselves  well,  for  they  were  masters  of  their  profession  ; 
and  they  sustained  the  assault  one  whole  day,  when  they  had  hard 
fighting,  and  were  in  great  danger  of  being  taken.  On  the  sixth, 
the  constable  advanced  himself  with  his  Bretons  in  regular  order,  to 
make  a  fiercer  assault  than  any  of  the  former  ones.  Being  covered 
vrith  large  shields,  and  armed  with  pick-axes  and  mattocks,  they 
came  up  close,  to  the  walls,  which  they  immediately  battered,  pulling 
out  stones  in  various  places,  insomuch  that  the  garrison  began  to  be 
alarmed :  they,  however,  defended  themselves  as  well  aa  ever  garri 
son  did. 

John  Cr?sswell  and  David  Hollegrave,  the  governors,  saw  the 
peril  they  were  in,  and  guessed  that  sir  Bertrand,  from  this  manner 
of  proceeding,  would  not  quit  the  place  before  he  had  conquered  it ; 
so  that,  should  they  be  taken  by  assahlt,  they  would  certainly  be  put 
to  death  ;  and,  not  seeing  nor  hearing  of  any  succor  coming  to  them, 
they  opened  a  treaty  to  surrender  the  place,  on  their  lives  being 
spared.  The  constable,  who  did  not  wish  to  harass  his  own  people, 
nor  to  push  too  far  the  garrison,  whom  hfe  knew  to  be  resolute  men 
at-arms,  accepted  the  terms,  and  agr*ed  they  should  leave  the  castle, 
taking  nothing  with  them  but  gold  or  silver,  and  that  they  should  be 
escorted  to  Poitiers.  In  this  manner  did  the  constable  get  the  castle 
of  Moncontour,  of  which  he  took  possession,  and  had  it  well  repaired 
He  remained  in  it  to  refresh  himself  and  men,  for  he  was  not  deter- 
mined whither  he  should  march  next,  to  Poitiers  or  elsewhere. 

When  the  news  was  known  in  the  city  of  Poitiers,  that  the  con. 
stable  and  his  Bretons  had  retaken  the  castle  of  Moncontour,  they 
were  more  alarmed  than  before,  and  immediately  sent  off  messen 
gers  to  lord  Thomas  Percy,  their  s^nsschal,  who  was  on  the  expedi- 
tion with  the  captal  de  Buch.  At  the  same  time  that  lord  Thomas 
Percy  received  this  information,  sir  John  Devereux,  who  resided  in 
the  -castle  of  La  Rochelle,  was  told  that  the  constable  of  France,, 
having  encamped  before  Poitiers,  had  reconnoitred  the  place,  and 
that  th^  inhabitants  were  the  more  afraid  he  would  besiege  it  because 
their  seneschal  was  absent.  Sir  John  did  not  hear  this  intelligence 
with  indifference,  but  set  about  to  aid  and  comfort  the  Poitevins :  he 
marched  from  La  Rochelle,  with  only  fifty- lances,  having  appointed 
on  his  departure,  one  of  his  squires,  named  Philip  Mansel,  governor 
of  the  castle  until  his  return.  He  took  the  road  to  Poitiers,  which  he 
entered  ;  and  the  citizens  testified  their  obligations  to  him  for  it.  The 
principal  citizens  who  brought  tne  news  from  Poitiers  to  lord  Thomas 
Percy,  serving  in  the  captal's  army,  begged  of  him  to  hasten  thither  • 
and  as  they  expected  an  immediate  siege,  to  bring  with  him  as  strong 
a  force  as  he  could,  for  the  French  army  was  very  considerable. 
On  hearing  this,  lord  Thomas  explained  the  business  to  the  captal, 
to  know  what  he  would  say  to  it.  The  captal,  having  considered  it, 
was  unwilling  to  break  up  his  expedition,  but  gave  lord  Thomas 
Percy  leave  to  go  there  :  he  set  off,  and  on  his  arrival  in  Poitiers 
was  received  with  great  joy  by  the  inhabitants,  who  were  very  de- 
sirous  of  having  him  among  them.  He  found  sir  John  Devereux 
there,  and  great  feastings  and  rejoicings  were  made  on  the  occasion. 

All  this  was  knpwn  to  the  constable,  who  had  continued  in  Mon- 
contour, and  also  that  Poitiers  had  been  reinforced  with  a  body  of 
men-at-arms.  At  the  same  time  he  heard  from  the  duke  of  Berry, 
who  commanded  a  large  army  in  Auvergne,  Berry,  and  Burgundy, 
upon  the  borders  of  Limousin,  that  he  was  desirous  of  laying  siegt 
to  St.  Severe  ;*  which  town  belonged  to  sir  John  Devereux,  but  was 
garrisoned,  under  his  orders,  by  sir  William  Percy,  Richard  Gill,  and 
Richard  Orme,  and  a  large  body  of  men-at-arms,  who  had  overrun 
the  countrieji  of  Auvergne  and  Limousin,  doing  much  mischief  to 
both  of  them.  The  duke  of  Berry,  on  this  account,  wished  to  march 
thither,  and  therefore  entreated  the  constable,  ifi  he  had  not  any 
other  views,  that  he  would  join  him  before  St.  Severe.  The  con. 
stable,  who  was  very  wise,  prudent,  and  inventive  in  all  his  under 


**  **  Su  Seveie"— a  town  in  Saintonge,  near  Salnbn 
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takings,  considered  that  at  that  moment  he  could  not  expect  success 
beforfl  Poitiers,  even  if  he  were  to  march  his  men  thither ;  for  the 
city  had  been  greatly  reinforced  with  men-at-arms :  he  therefore  de. 
clared  he  would  join  the  duke  of  Berry.  He  set  out  from  Moncon- 
tiur  with  Bis  wh  le  army  after  he  had  appointed  a  garrison  to  defend 
i.,  and  joined  the  duke,  who  thanked  him  much  for  coming,  as  well 
as  all  his  knights  and  squires.  When  this  junction  was  formed,  there 
was  plenty  of  men-at-arms.  The  duke  of  Berry,  in  company  with 
the  constable,  reconnoitred  St.  Severe  :  their  force  was  about  four 
thousand  men-at-arms :  they  directly  laid  siege  to  the  place,  decla. 
ring  they  would  not  depart  until  they  had  possession  of  it.  They 
began  the  siege  with  great  vigor,  and  sir  William  Percy  and  his  com- 
panions defended  themselves  equally  well. 

News  was  brought  to  sir  John  Devereux  in  the  city  of  Poitiers, 
how  the  dukfl  of  Berry,  the  dauphin  d'Auvergne,  the  constable  of 
France,  the  lo/d  de  Clisson,  the  viscount  de  Rohan,  with  four  thou- 
sand men-at-arms,  were  besieging  his  castle  of  St.  Severe.  He  was 
very  pensive  on  hearing  this,  and  spoke  to  lord  Thomas  Percy,  who 
was  present  when  the  intelligence  came :  "  Lord  Thomas,  you  are 
seneschal  of  this  country,  and  have  su6Bcient  influence  and  power  to 
do  what  I  am  about  to  request  of  you ;  which  is,  that  you  would  ad- 
rise  and  assist  me  in  succoring  my  people,  for  unless  they  are  rein, 
'breed  they  must  be  taken  by  assault."  "  By  my  faith,"  replied  lord 
Thomas,  "  I  have  every  inclination  and  good  wish  to  assist  you :  and 
through  love  to  you,  I  will  set  out,  and  speak  to  my  lord  the  captal  de 
Buch,  who  isnot  far  distant.  I  will  do  all  in  my  power  to  induce 
him  to  accompany  us,  to  raise  the  siege,  and  to  offer  battle  to  the 
French."  They  immediately  set  out  from  Poitiers,  leaving  the  city 
under  the  guard  of  the  mayor  of  the  place,  whose  name  was  John 
Regnault,  a  good  iind  loyal  man.  These  knights  rode  until  they  met 
the  captal  de  Buch,  in  the  plain,  advancing  toward  St.  Jean  d'Angely. 
They  remonstrated  with  him  in  a  courteous  manner,  how  the  French 
had  taken  Monmotillon,  near  Poitiers,  as  well  as  the  strong  castle  of 
Moiicontour ;  and  that  they  were  now  employed  at  the  siege  of  St. 
Severe,  which  belonged  to  sir  John  Devereux,  to  whom  certainly 
some  good  services  were  due.  Besides,  there  were  shut  up  in  the 
,  castfe,  sir  William  Percy,  Richard  Gill,  and  Richard  Orme,  who 
were  too  valiant  men  to  be  lost. 

The  captal  de  Buch,  having  considered  a  moment,  replied,  "  Gen- 
tlemen, what  ia  it  you  wish  me  to  do  1"  Some  knights  who  were 
near  had  been  called  to  this  council,  and  they  replied  :  "  It  is  now  a 
fong  time  since  we  have  heard  you  express  a  strong  desire  for  an  oppor. 
tunity  of  fighting  with  the  French,  you  can  never  find  a  more  favor- 
able one  than  by  hastening  to  St.  Severe ;  and,  if  you  will  issue  your 
summons  to  Anjou  and  Poitou,  we  shall  have  a  sufiicient  number  to 
combat  the  French  with  the  good  will  we  have  to  meet  vvith  them." 
"  By  my  faith,"  answered  the  captal,  "  I  wish  nothing  better  ;  and 
we  will  soon  measure  our  strength  with  theirs,  if  it  please  God  and 
my  lord  St.  George."  The  captal  immediately  issued  hia  summona 
to  all  barons,  knights,  and  squires  of  Poitou  and  Saintonge  attached 
to  the  English,  entreating  and  enjoining  them  strictly  to  meet  him, 
at  a  certain  fixed  place,  armed  and  prepared  in  the  best  manner  they 
could.  Every  knight  and  squire  who  received  these  letters  made  all 
poseibie  dispatch  to  make  himself  ready,  and  took  the  field  to  meet 
the  captal  as  speedily  as  he  could.  Among  the  principal  were,  the 
lord  de  Partenay,  sir  Louis  de  Harcourt,  sir  Hugh  de  Vinoue,  sir 
Thomas  his  brother,  sir  Pereival  de  Coulonge,  sir  Aimery  de  la  Roche- 
chouart,  sir  James  de  Surgeres,  sir  Geoffry  d'Argenton,  the  lords  de 
Puissances,  de  Roussillon,  de  Crupenao,  sir  John  d' Angle,  sir  Wil- 
liam de  Montendre,  and  many  other  barons  and  knights :  so  that  they 
mustered  full  nine  hundred  lances  and  five  hundred  archers. 


CHAPTER    CCCX. 

THE  GtAXSISON  OF  S"  SEVERE,  AFTER  A  SHARP  ASSAITLT,  SURRENDERS  TO 
SIR  BERTRAND  DU  OUESCLIN.  THE  CITY  OF  POITIERS  TURNS  TO  TIIK 
FRENCH    PARTY. 

Inteluoence  was  brought  to  sir  Bertrand  du  Guesclin  and  the 
army  before  St.  Severe,  that  the  English,  Poitevins,  and  their  allies 
were  fest  approaching  with  a  great  force,  in  order  to  oblige  them  to 
raise  the  siege.  When  the  constable  heard  of  this,  he  was  no  way 
alarmed,  but  ordered  every  one  to  arm  and  to  march  directly  to  the 
assault.  No  one  disobeyed  this  command,  but  French  and  Bretons 
advanced  to  the  fort  armed  and  well  covered  by  their  shields,  when 
Ihey  began  a  vigorous  attack,  each  lord  under  his«own  banner  and 
surrounded  by  his  people.  It  was  a  handsftme  sight  to  look  at,  for 
at  this  assault  there  were  forty-nine  banners,  and  numbers  of  pen- 
nons. The  constable  and  the  marshal  lord  Louis  de  SanceiTB  were 
there  at  their  proper  posts,  laboring  hard  to  encourage  the  men  to 
conduct  their  attack  with  greater  valor.  Knights  and  squires  of  all 
nations  were  eager  to  gain  honor  and  advancement,  and  performed 
many  gaiUant  exploits.  Several  crossed  the  ditches,  which  were  full 
of  water,  with  their  shields  on  their  heads,  and  marched  up  to  the 
walls  In  doing  this,  they  never  retreated,  notvrithstanding  the  things 
which  were  thrown  down  on  them,  but  advanced  the  nearer  to  the 
'ort.  The  dukes  of  Berry  and  Bourbon,  the  count  d'Alen5on,  and 
the  dauphin  d'AuVergne,  with  several  other  great  lords,  were  on  the 
ditch  encouraging  their  men,  who,  on  account  of  such  spectators, 
ndvanced  boldly,  fearle'ss  of  death  and  danger. 


Sir  William  Percy  and  the  two  squires  of  honor,  who  were  gov. 
ernors  of  the  castle,  perceiving  how  briskly  the  atta(^  were  made, 
and  that  they  never  cooled  nor  ceased,  were  sensible,  that,  if  it  thuB 
continued,  they  could  not  long  resist,  and,  according  ,to  their  imagi 
nation,  no  aid  was  coming  to  them  from  any  part ;  for,  if  they  had 
suspected  that  a  reinforcement  was  within  ten  leagues,  they  would 
have  taken  courage,  and  have  held  out  until  they  should  have  been 
relieved :  but,  being  ignorant  of  this,  they  opened  a  treaty  with  the 
constable,  to  avoid  further  loss.  Sir  Bertrand,  who  had  had  certain 
intelligence  that  before  evening  he  should  see  or  hear  of  the  English, 
eagerly  concluded  the  negotiation,  granting  them  their  lives :  on 
which  he  made  gi-eat  rejoicings.  He  then  ordered  the  army  to  march 
into  the  plain,  and  draw  up  in  order  of  battle,  saying  to  the  chief 
comm,anders :  "  Gentlemen,  look  to  yourselves,  for  the  enemy  is  ad- 
vancing, and  I  hope  that  we  may  have  a  battle  before  night."  Each 
made  ready,  upon  hearing  this,  as  well  for  the  attack  as  to  defend 
himself.  The  English,  however,  were  in  no  hurry  to  march  fttrther, 
when  they  learnt  for  certain  that  St.  Severe  was  taken.  We  will, 
therefore,  speak  of  what  was  passing  in  Poitiers. 

At  this  time  there  were  great  diasentions  in  Poitiers,  for  three 
parts  of  the  town  wished  to  turn  to  the  French ;  but  John  Regnault, 
the  mayor,  and  a  part  of  the  commonalty,  wanted  to  remain  with  the 
English.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  richest  citizens  and  the  church, 
men,  of  whom  there  Were  plenty,  would,  whatever  might  be  the 
consequences,  have  the  constable  sent  for :  indeed  they  secretly  ad. 
vised  him  to  make  haste  and  take  possession  of  the  city,  for  on  his 
approach  they  would  open  to  him  the  gates.  The  constable  was 
much  rejoiced,  and  told  it  to  the  dukes  of  Berry  and  of  Bourbon, 
who  determined  that  he  should  leave  the  army  with  three  hundred 
men-at-arms,  mounted  on  the  fleetest  coursers  they  had.  They  rode 
that  day  and  the  following  night,  with  scarcely  any  repose,  upward 
of  thirty  leagues  by  another  road  than  that  the  English  had  taken, 
and  by  daybreak  arrived  at.  Poitiers.  They  found  the  gates  ready 
opened,  and  their  party  prepared  to  receive  them.  Had  they  but 
delayed  one  half  hour,  they  would  have  lost  the  opportunity ;  foi 
John  Regnault  and  his  friends,  having  learnt  the  intention  of  the 
others,  had  sent  off  in  great  haste  to  sir  John  Deveresx  and  lord 
Thomas  Percy,  who,  with  a  hundred  spears  and  as  many  archers, 
were  within  one  short  league  of  the  city. 

The  barons  and  knights  of  Poitou  were  thunderstruck  at  the  capl 
ture  of  Poitiers,  as  well  as  those  from  Gascony  and  England,  who 
were  collected  in  Poitou,  to  the  amount  of  eight  hundred  lances  and 
four  hundred  archers.  They  called  a  council  to  consider  in  what 
manner  they  should  act,  for  they  saw  themselves  in  great  difficulties, 
and  were  doubtful  in  whom  they  could  put  confidence.  The  barons 
and  knights  of  Poitou  therefore,  the  better  to  reassure  the  English, 
thus  addressed  them :  "  Certainly,  gentlemen,  it  is  exceedingly  dis. 
agreeable  for  us  to  see  the  affairs  of  this  country  in  such  a  state  that 
we  cannot  bring  any  remedy  to  them ;  but  depend  upon  it,  that  as 
long  as  we  exist,  and  there  shall  remain  any  house  or  fort  in  Poitou 
to  receive  us,  we  will  always  remain  steadily  and  loyally  attached 
to  our  natural  lord  the  king  of  England  and  to  you."  The  English 
knights  replied,  "We  place  our  entire  confidence  in  you,  and  you 
will  find  in  us  companions  and  friends  to  death."  There  were  vei7 
long  debates,  when  it  was  at  last  resolved,  that  the  Poitevins  should 
march  off  one  way,  and  the  English  to  a  different  quarter.  They 
parted  from  each  other  in  the  most  amicable  manner ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  lord  de  Partenay,  the  lords  de  Thenars  and  de  Roussillon,  sir 
Aimery  de  la  Rochechouart,  sir  John  d'Angle,  sjr  Louis  de  Harcourt 
sir  Pereival  de  Coulonge  governor  of  TKouars,  Hugh  de  Brionne 
Reginald  de  Thenars,  William  de  Crupenac,  James  de  SurL'r-ps,  anc 
other  knights  and  squires  of  Poitou,  who  took  the  road  t..  i  iiais 
The  English,  such  as  sir  John  Devereux,  lord  Thomas  Peicy,  sir 
Richard  de  Pontchardon,  the  earl  of  Angus,  sir  Geoffry  d'Argenton, 
sir  Matthew  Foulkes,  sir  Thomas  Gournay,  sir  Walter  Hewitt,  sir 
John  Creswell,  and  others,  took  the  road  to  Niort  *  which  they  in- 
tended to  enter  without  halting ;  but,  when  they  arrived  there,  they 
found  the  gates  shut  and  the  drawbridge  raised,  and  were  told  by  the 
inhabitants  they  should  not  have  admittance.  The  English  lords 
immediately  called  a  council,  and  declared  such  an  Insult  was  not  to 
be  suffered :  they  drew  up  in  good  array,  and  attacked  the  town  with 
great  courage,  which  was  defended  by  the  inhabitants :  but  there 
was  not  any  gentleman  or  knight  within  it  to  order  or  lead  them, 
only  mechanics,  who  knew  not  what  it  was  to  make  war:  so  they 
were  conquered  by  the  English.  Could  they  have  held  out  until 
vespers,  they  would  have  been  assisted,  for  the  constable  had  ordered 
Thibaut  du  Pons,  with  two  hundred  combatants,  to  reinforce  the 
garmon.  They  did  not,  however,  arrive  in  time,  for  the  town  was 
taken  by  assault,  and  pillaged,  while  men  and  women  were  promis. 
cuously  put  to  the  sword.  The  English  took  up  tlieir  quarters  in 
Niort,  waiting  for  intelligence. 


CHAPTER    CCCXI. 

THE  FRENCH  MAKE  THE  CAPTAL  DE  BUCH  PRISONER.      LA  ROCHELLE  TUBUS 
TO  THE  FRENCH. 

DuRiNS  the  time  the  English  were  in  Niort,  from  whence,  intruth, 
they  were  afraid  of  departing,  Evan  of  Wales,  in  company  with  the 


**' Niort  "—ft  city  in  Puitou,  fifteen  leagues  fiom  Poitiere. 
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Spanish  Admiral  don  Roderigo  di  Rosas,  arrived  at  La  Rochelle 
with  fourteen  large  ships  and  eight  galleys,  laden  with  men.at-anns 
and  provision.  They  anchored  before  the  town,  so  that  nothing 
could  enter  or  come  out  without  danger  of  being  taken.  Upon  which 
the  Eochellecs,  who  were  wavering,  had  a  secret  interview  with 
Evan  and  the  Spanish  admiral ;  and  it  was  agreed  mutually  not  to 
hurt  eaph  other.  The  Sp.aniards  and  French  remained  at  anchor 
before  La  Rochelle ;  but  they  had  spies  in  the  countries  of  Poitou 
and  Saintonge,  to  inform  them  what  was  going  forward.  The  gov- 
ernor of  La  Rochelle  was  at  that  time  Philip  Mansel. 

The  constable  of  France  still  continued  in  Poitiers,  but  he  sent 
the  lord  du  Pons,  and  Thibaut  du  Pons,  with  three  hundred  spears, 
including  every  one,  to  Soubise,  a  very  strong  castle  situated  on  the 
seashore,  directly  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Charente,  where  it  dis- 
embogues itself  into  the  sea.  The  lady  of  Saubise  was  in  the  castle, 
but  had  not  many  men-at-arms  to  garrison  it :  she  therefore  directly 
sent  off  a  squire  to  John  de  Grailly,  captal  de  Buch,  constable  of 
Aquitaine,  to' ask  for  succor,  who  was  at  the  time  in  St.  Jean  d'An- 
gely.  He  sent  orders  for  sir  Henry  Haye,  seneschal  of  Angoulfime, 
sir  William  de  Marneil,  nephew  to  the  lord  Raymond  de  Marneil, 
lord  Thomas  Percy,  and  sir  John  Creswell,  to  come -immediately  to 
St.  Jean  d'Angely. 

Evan  of  Wales  was  informed  of  all  the  particulars  of  this  siege,  as 
well  as  the  assembly  of  St.  Jean  d'Angely.  He  therefore  picked 
out  four  hundred  lances  of  those  most  to  be  depended  upon  from  his 
whole  army,  and  embarking  them  on  board  thirteen  barges,  set  sail 
with  sir  James  de  Montmoy  and  Morellet  his  brother.  He  left  the 
Spanish  admiral,  vrith  the  remainder  of  the  armament  before  La 
Rochelle,  and  arrived  undiscovered  on  the  opposite  shore  to  the 
castle  of  Saubise,  where  the  lord  de  Pons  was,  who  knew  nothing  of 
this  embarkation. 

The  captal  was  also  ignorant  of  it,  as  he  was  collecting  his  forces 
in  St.  Jean  d'Angely ;  for,  had  he  suspected  anything  of  the  sort,  he 
would  have  had  a  larger  body  of  men :  but  he  sent  back  a  consider- 
able number,  having  also  left  many  in  St.  Jean  d'Angely.  He  marched 
with  only  two  hundred  lances  at  the  utmost,  and  about  night  arrived 
near  to  ihe  French  army  and  to  the  caatle  of  Soubise.  They  dis- 
mounted on  the  outside  of  a  small  coppice,  to  tighten  their  gloves  of 
mail  and  regirth  their  horses.  Having  remounted,  they  displayed 
their  banners,  dashing  among  the  French  with  their  shouts  of  war. 
Many  were  slain  and  wounded  at  this  onset,  for  the  French  were 
not  on  their  guard.  The  lord  du  Pons  and  Thibaut  du  Pons,  with 
sixty  of  their  principal  men,  were  made  prisoneiB,  and  the  rest  put 
to  flight 

At  this  moment,  Evan  of  Wales  with  his  forces  advanced,  having 
hastily  crossed  the  Charente,  with  torches  and  other  lights,  for  it  was 
exceedingly  dark.  These  four  hundred  lances,  who  were  determined 
men  and  quite  fresh,  fell  upon  the  English  and  Gascons,  who  thought 
they  had  accomplished  their  business.  Many  were  scattered  about 
pillaging,  and  the  knights  were  attending  to  their  prisoners.  They 
were  treated  by  these  new  comers  very  roughly,  and  in  a  short  time 
completely  defeated.  An  able  squire  of  Vermandois,  called  Peter 
Danvilliers,*  advanced  and  came  so  near  the  captal  de  Buch  that  he 
made  him  his  prisoner  by  a  gallant  deed  of  arms.  The  captal  was, 
at  this  period,  the  knight  of  Gascony  attached  to  England  whom  the 
king  of  France  and  the  Frenchmen  wished  most  to  gain,  for  he  was 
a  hardy  and  enterprising  captain.  Lord  Thomas  Percy  was  also 
that  day  made  prisoner  by  a  Welsh  priest,  called  David  Howel.t  Sir 
Maubrun  de  Linieres,  sir  Henry  Haye,  and  several  other  knights  and 
squires  were  taken  likewise.  Sir  Walter  Hewett,  sir  Potiton  de 
Courton,  sir  William  Farrington  and  CarmilleJ  escaped  with  great 
difficulty  ;  they  made  for  the  town  of  Soubise,  but  would  have  failed 
of  help  if  the  lady  had  not  been  on  the  walls,  who  had  the  gate  in. 
stantly  opened.     They  entered  the  place  with  several  others. 

On  the  next  morning,  Evan  of  Wales  ordered  all  his  barges  and 
boats  to  be  drawn  up  before  Soubise,  on  which  he  made  a  brisk  at- 
tack. The  lord  du  Pons  and  sir  Thibaut  du  Pons,  who  had  been 
rescued,  assaulted  it  on  the  opposite  side.  The  garrison  and  town 
defended  themselves  valiantly ;  but  the  lady  called  a  council  of  the 
knights  and  barons,  as  the  place  was  not  strong,  and  could  not  hold 
for  any  time  :  for  she  did  not,  in  the  present  state  of  affairs,  expect 
any  succor ;  and  sent  them  to  negotiate  with  the  French.  A  treaty 
was  made  on  such  terms  that  the  knights  who  were  in  the  town 
might  retire  in  safety  to  Niort,  Saintes,  Lusignan,  or  whitheiBoever 
they  pleased ;  but  the  lady  of  Soubise  was  to  place  herself  under  the 
obedience  of  the  king  of  France. 

The  English  departed  from  Soubise,  and  were  safely  escorted 
wherever  they  chose  to  go.  The  French  took  possession  of  the  town 
and  received  the  fealty  of  the  lady,  who  swore  allegiance  to  the  king 
of  France  for  herself  and  for  her  dependencies.  Evan  of  Wales,  sir 
James  de  Montmoy,  and  their  men,  returned  to  their  boats,  carrying 
with  them  the  captal  de  Buch,  and  their  other  prisonera,  to  the  large 
fleet,  which  was  lying  before  La  Rochelle. 


*  "Danvilliers."  Froissart  calls  him  Pierre  Danielles ;  but  I  copy  ftom  Villaret's 
l-Tist.  de  France,  tuiii.  V.  who  says  that  Cbailes  V.  gave  the  squire  twelve  hundred  livi«s 
Cor  the  ransom  of  the  captal,  and  cites  le  Tresor  de  Chartres  for  the  receipt. 

t  "  Datvid  Howel."    ViUaret  calls  him  David  Honnel.    I  suppose  it  bhould  be  David 
floweL    [n  those  days,  it  was  eommon  for  priests  to  engage  in  war,  notwiUutanding 
jMir  priesthood. 
'OrmiUe"    Q. 


The  lord  du  Pons  and  the  Bretons  hastened  their  march  toward 
St,  Jean  d'Angely,  to  join  the  other  men-at-arms  whom  the  constt. 
hie  had  sent  thither.  There  were  the  viscount  de  Rohan,  the  lords 
de  Clisson,  de  Toumemlne,  de  Beaumanoir,  and  de  Rochefort,  sii 
William  des  Bourdes,  sir  Olivier  de  Mauny,  sir  Reginald  de  Limou. 
sin,  sir  Geoffry  Riconj  Yvon  de  Laconnet,  Alain  de  St.  Pol,  Car. 
suelle,  and  several  more,  who  came  before  the  town  of  St.  Jean 
d'Angely,  and  made  a  great  show  as  if  they  meant  to  assault  it. 
The  inhabitants,  string  the  country  was  lost,  and  their  captain  taken, 
at  the  same  time  not  expecting  suotir  from  any  part,  surrendered 
themselves  to  the  French.  The  Bretons  then  marched  toward  An. 
goulSme,  which  turned  to  the  French,  as  did  Taillebourg.  They 
next  advanced  to  Saintes,  where  they  remained  two  days  and  two 
nights ;  for  the  governor,  sir  William  Farriflgton,  said  he  would  not 
surrender  so  easily,  and  made  preparations  for  its  defence  ;  but  the 
bishop  of  the  town,  who  was  a  Frenchman,  worked  upon  the  citizens 
so  far.  as  to  induce  them  to  seize  the  governor,  and  declare  they  would 
put  him  to  death  if  he  would  not  permit  them  to  surrender.  Sir 
William  consented,  provided  when  they  treated  for  themselves  they 
did  BO  for  him,  and  that  he  should  be  permitted  to  march  out  free. 
This  treaty  was  accepted,  and  the  French  took  possession  of  Saintes 
and  its  castle.  Sir  William  Farrington  marched  out,  and  was  es. 
corted  to  Bordeaux. 

Evan  of  Wales  still  lay  before  La  Rochelle  in  company  with  the 
Spanish  admiral,  don  Roderigo  de  Rosas,  with  forty  large  ships, 
thirteen  barges,  and  eight  galleys.  There  were  many  negotiatians 
between  them  and  the  citizens  ;  but  these  last  could  not  do  anything 
so  long  as  the  castle  was  in  the  hands  of  the  English.  They  waited, 
therefore,  dissembling  their  intentions,  until  the  English  should  have 
drawn  off  the  greater  part  of  the  garrison,  as  they  were  doing  by 
little  and  little,  and  until  Sir  John  Devereux  had  left  it  under  the  com. 
mand  of  Phihp  Mansel,  who  bad  but  a  hundred  companions  one 
with  the  other.  At  this  time,  a  citizen  called  John  Candorier,* 
mayor  of  the  town,  assembled  a  meeting  of  those  that  were  more 
inclined  to  the  French  than  to  the  English,  and  addressed  them  . 
"  Gentle  sirs,  we  see  our  neighbors  taking  part  with  the  French  on  all 
sides  of  us,  and  we  shall  soon  be  so  inclosed  that  we  shall  not  knovt 
which  way  to  turn  ourselves,  nor  even  to  go  out  of  our  town.  I 
would  therefore  be  expedient,  as  the  moment  seems  favorable,  to 
consider  in  what  manner  we  may  be  able  to  gain  possession  of  the 
castle,  which  has  so  much  annoyed  and  vexed  us,  for  the  garrison  is 
now  much  weakened.  Philip  Mansel  is  not  very  crafty.  I  will 
therefore  tell  him  I  have  received  orders  from  the  king  of  England, 
which  command  me  to  arm  and  muster  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  in  a  place  which  I  will  name,  but  that  I  must  know  the  number 
of  the  garrison  as  well  as  the  townsmen,  so  that  I  may  be  enabled  to 
send  him  an  exact  account.  I  will  desire  him  to  march  out  of  the 
castle,  and  make  his  muster  before  me,  which  I  am  persuaded  he  will 
do.  We  will  then  have  provided  an  ambuscade  among  the  old  ruins, 
on  the  outside  of  the  castle,  of  two'  hundred  companions,  who,  when 
the  garrison  have  marched  out,  shall  post  themselves  between  them 
and  the  draw-bridge,  which  will  have  been  letdown.  We  will  also 
have  a  sufficient  force  elsewhere,  who  must  advance  in  their  front, 
and  make  them  prisoners ;  by  which  we  shall  take  both  castle  and 
garrison,  if  you,  gentlemen,  approve  of  my  plan."  They  all  repUed 
in  the  affirmative,  and  adopted  it,  appointing  the  mayor  captain  of 
the  enterprise. 

The  mayor,  shortly  afterward!,  sent  to  invite  the  governor  to  a  grand 
entertainment,  where  he  met  most  of  the  principal  inhabitants  that 
were  in  the  plot.  The  conversation  ran  chiefly  on  the  king  of  Eng. 
land  and  his  affairs  ;  during  which  a  large  packet  was  brought  to  the 
mayor,  sealed  with  the  great  seal  of  England,  the  better  to  impose  on 
Philip  Mansel,  who  could  not  read,  but  knew  well  the  seal.  The 
mayor  read  aloud  this  letter,  putting  such  words  in  it  as  suited  his 
purpose,  but  which  were  not  written.  He  then  addressed  his  guest 
"Governor,  you  see  and  hear  what  the  king  our  lord's  commands  are 
to  you  and  me.  You  must  make  your  muster  to-morrow,  as  we  will 
do  ours."  The  governor,  who  but  too  well  believed  all  he  had  heard, 
said  he  would  willingly  obey,  and  with  this  he  took  his  leave.  During 
the  course  of  the  night,  the  mayor  chose  two  hundred  men,  whom 
he  well  armed,  and  before  day  placed  them  in  ambush  among  the 
old  walls  on  the  outside  of  the  castle.  After  nine  o'clock  the  mayor 
ordered  the  bells  to  ring,  and  the  townsmen  to  arm  themselves.  Soon 
after,  Philip  Mansel  armed  his  garrison,  of  sixty  able  men,  and  fit  t4 
defend  the  placg.  They  marched  out  of  the  castle ;  but  when  they 
had  passed  the  draw-bridge,'  the  men  who  formed  the  ambuscade 
sallied  forth,  and  posted  themselves  between  the  English  and  the  gate. 

The  garrison  now  saw  they  were  betrayed,  and  marched  toward 
the  ambuscade-in  hopes  of  regaining  the  entrance  of  the  castle  j  but 
at  this  moment  the  mayor  advanced,  wdth  upward  of  two  thousand 
of  the  inhabitants,  so  that  the  English,  being  attacked  in  front  and 
rear,  were  all  made  prisoners :  they  surrendered,  on  having  their 
lives  saved.  -  The  castle  was  not  yet  taken;  for  the  English  had  left 
twelve  of  their  men  within,  who  had  strongly  closed  the  gate.  The 
mayor  then  came  up  to  the  governor  and  his  men,  and  said,  "  Gen. 
tlemen,  attend  to  what  I  say :  if  you  do  not  immediately  give  orders 
for  the  castle  to  surrender,  you  may  be  assured  we  will  have  you  all 
beheaded  at  the  foot  of  this  bridge."  The  English  replied  they  would 


"  Candoiier."   H*  was  called  Chaudiou  btbtm. 
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willingly  do  all  in  their  power,  and  held  several  parleys  with  those 
of  the  castle.  It  was  agreed  on  all  sides,  that  those  who  had  been 
made  prisoners  and  the  remainder  in  the  castle  should  be  embarked 
on  board  a  ship,  and  conducted  by  the  mayor  and  burgesses  to  Bor- 
deaux.   Thus  did  the  Rochellers  win  their  castle. 

When  the  dukes  of  Berry,  Burgundy,  Bourbon,  the  marshal  de 
Sancerre,  the  viscount  de  Rohan,  the  lords  de  Sully,  du  Pons,  de 
Clisson,  de  Beaumanoir,  and  the  other  barons  and  knights  of  France 
were  informed  of  it,  they  quitted  Berry,  Anjou  and  Limousin,  where 
they  had  made  their  quarters,  and  took  the  direct  road  for  Poitiers, 
where  the  constable  resided.  In  their  march,  these  lords  took  a  town 
m  Poitou  called  St.  Maixant,*  which  sun-endered  as  soon  as  they 
came  before  it.  The  castle  was  take^j  by  assault,  and  all  in  it  put 
to  the  sword.  They  afterwards  took  the  castle  of  Merle,  the  castle  of 
Aunay,  and  several  other  forts  in  their  road.  When  they  were  ar- 
rived at  Poitiers,  they  sent  messengers  to  treat  with  the  Rochellers, 
but  they  would  not  open  their  gates  to  them.  They  told  the  messen- 
gers, that  the  inhabitants  would  not  surrender  themselves  in  so  easy 
a  manner ;  but  that  if  the  duke  of  Berry  and  the  before-mentioned 
lords  were  vrilling  to  agree,  within  six  days,  to  send  them  passports 
to  come  to  Poitiers,  they  would  then  declare  to  them  their  intentions, 
and  fully  explain  what  they  meant  to  do.  The  piessengera  returned, 
and  told  what  the  inhabitants  had  said.  Passports  were  granted,  and. 
some  of  the  burgesses  came  to  Poitiers,  when  they  declared  to  the 
lords  that  it  was  their  intention  to  place  themselves  under  the  obedi. 
ence  of  the  king  of  France  ;  but  that  they  would  not  allow  of  any 
castle,  and  the  present  one  must  be  razed  to  the  ground  :  that  it  should 
be  declared,  under  the  king's  seal,  that  no  other  should  be  erected  : 
that  the  town  of  La  Rochelle,  and  country  dependent  on  it,  should 
remain  for  ever  as  the  particular  domain,  and  under  the  jurisdiction, 
of  the  kings  of  France,  and  that  it  should  never  be  severed  from  it 
by  marriage,  peace,  or  by  any  other  means,  whatever  fortune  may 
befal  the  kingdom  of  France ;  that  the  town  should  be  allowed  a 
mint,  with  liberty  to  coin  florins,  and  black  and  white  money,  with 
the  same  altoy  and  form  as  those  of  Paris.  The  French  lords  would 
not  agree  to  these  terms  until  the  king  had  considered  them ;  and 
they  gave  the  Rochellers  passports  to  wait  on  him  at  Paris. 

Twelve  burgesses  went  to  tiie  king,  who  granted  them  everything 
they  had  asked.  He  entertained  them  handsomely,  and  gave  them 
several  rich  jewels.  When  they  returned  to  La  Rochelle,  they  dis. 
played  their  charters,  which  were  sealed  with  the  king's  seal,  and 
.lad  been  confirmed  in  the  parliament  of  the  king  and  his  peers. 
They  immediately  began  to  demolish  and  raze  to  the  ground  the  large 
and  strong  castle  of  La  Rochelle.  They  then  sent  to  inform  the  lords 
who  were  at  Poitiers,  that  if  they  would  come  thither  the  gates  would 
be  open  to  them.  The  constable  of  France  went  with  only  two 
hundred  men-at-arms.  They  received  him  with  great  joy,  and  did 
10  him  their  homage  and  fealty  as  to  the  king  of  France ;  for  he 
showed  them  a  lawful  commission  from  the  king,  which  constituted 
him  his  representative  in  all  those  parts  of  the  realm. 


CHAPTER    CCCXII. 

SIR  BERTRAND  DU  aUESOLIN  TAKES  SEVERAL  CASTLES  IN  THE  KOOHELLOIS. 
THE  KIKG  OF  ENGLAND  EMBARKS  TO  COME  TO  THE  ASSISTANCE  OF 
THOOARS,  BUT  IS  FREVENTFD  BY  CONTRARY  WINDS:  UFON  WHICH 
THOSE  OF  THODARS,  AND  MANY  OTHERS  IN  POITOU,  SURRENDER  TO  THE 
FRENCH. 

When  sir  Bertrand  du  Guesclin  had  resided  four  days  in  La  Ro. 
%helle,  and  had  pointed  out  to  the  inhabitants  in  what  manner  they 
ihould  support  and  demean  themselves  henceforward,  he  set  out  on 
Ills  return  to  the  lords  he  had  left  at  Poitiers,  whom  he  instantly 
Tiarched  off  to  conquer  other  strong  places  in  Poitou.  They  were 
Ml  three  thousand  lances.  On  their  departure  from  Poitiera,  they 
laid  siege  to  the  castle  of  Benon.t  and  declared  they  would  not  leave 
It  until  it  had  changed  masters.  A  squire  from  the  county  of  Fotx, 
oamed  William  de  Pau,  was  governor  of  the  place,  under  the  captal 
de  Buch :  he  had  with  him  a  Neapolitan  knight,  called  sir  James, 
but  without  any  surname.  Many  violent  assaults  were  made,  which 
wore  well  repulsed  by  the  garrison. 

Not  far  distant  was  the  town  of  Surgeres,t  which  was  gamsoned 
with  English,  by  ordera  of  the  captal,  then  a  prisoner,  who  said  one 
evening  they  would  beat  up  the  French  quarters.  They  therefore 
marched  out,  according  to  an  agreement  with  those  of  Marans,§  and 
mustered  in  the  whole  about  forty  lances :  they  fell  flpon  the  quarters 
of  tlie  constable  of  France,  wounded  many,  and  particularly  slew  one 
of  his  own  squires.  The  army  were  roused,  and  the  French  collected 
together  as  fast  as  they  could  ;  but  the  English,  who  had  performed 
all  they  intended,  reentered  their  fortresses  unhurt.  The  constable 
was  so  enraged  at  this,  that  he  swore  he  would  never  quit  the  spot 
where  he  was  without  conquering  the  castle  of  Benon,  and  putting  to 
leath  all.  within  it.  He  gave  orders  that  very  morning  for  every  one 
to  be  ready  for  the  assault,  and  had  large  machines  brought,  so  that 
or  a  long  time  such  an  attack  had  not  been  seen.     The  men-at-arms 

■•  "  SL  MaixBnf'-in  the  road  between  Saintea  and  Poitiers,  fifteen  leagues  ftom  the 
«Uer. 

t  "  Benon"— a  small  town  in  Aunii,  diocese  of  La  Rochelle. 

{     Sorseiw"— a  town  in  Awm,  s\  leaeues  from  La  Rochelle. 


and  the  Bretons  did  not  spare  themselves :  they  entared  the  ditches 
with  shields  on  their  heads,  and  advanced  to  the  foot  of  the  walls  vrith 
pick-axes  and  iron-crows,  vrith  which  they  worked  so  effectually  that 
a  large  breach  was  made,  through  which  they  might  easily  enter. 
The  castle  was  taken,  and-  all  within  put  to  the  sword.  The  con. 
stable  had  it  repaired  and  new  garrisoned.  He  then  advanced  toward 
Marans,  the  garrison  of  which  surrendered  on  having  their  lives  and 
properties  saved.  He  next  came  to  Surgeres,  which  also  put  itself 
under  the  obedience  of  the  king  of  France  ;  for  the  English  garrison 
had  gone  away,  being  afraid  to  wait  the  arrival  of  the  constable.  He 
marched  after  this  to  the  castle  of  Fontenay  le  Comte,*  where  the 
lady  of  sir  John  Harpedon  resided.  He.  assaulted  both  town  and 
castle  frequently :  at  last,  the  garrison  left  it  on  capitulation,  and 
retreated  to  Thouars  with  the  lady,  under  passports  from  the  constable. 
The  Trench  therefore  took  possession  of  the  castle  and  town,  and 
halted  there  to  rest  themselves. 

Sir  Bertrand  and  the  lords  of  France  marched  to  besiege  Thouars, 
whither  the  greater  part  of  the  knights  of  Poitou  had  retired,  namely, 
the  viscount  de  Thouars,  the  lords  de  Partenay,  de  Pousanges,  do 
Cors,  de  Crupignac,  sir  Louis  de  Harcourt,  sir  Geoffi-y  d'Argenton, 
sir  James  de  Surgeres,  sir  Percival  de  Coulogne.  They  had  caused 
to  be  made  at  Poitiers  and  at  la  Rochelle  large  machines  and  cannons, 
with  which  they  much  harassed  these  lords  of  Poitou  in  Thouais; 
who,  having  mutually  considered  their  situation,  proposed  a  treaty, 
the  terms  of  which  were,  that  there  should  be  a  truce  for  them  and  aU 
that  belonged  to  them  until  Michaelmas  ensuing  1372 ;  during  which 
time,  they  should  let  the  king  of  England,  their  lord,  kn6w  tiie  state 
of  the  town  and  country :  and  if,  within  that  period,  they  were  not 
succored  by  the  king  of  England  or  some  of  his  children,  they  were, 
for  themselves  and  their  territories,  to  swear  obedience  to  the  king  of 
France.  When  the  treaty  was  agreed  to,  some  of  the  knights  re 
turned  to  Paris.  The  captal  de  Buch  was  conducted  thither,  and 
imprisoned,  under  a  good  guard,  in  one  of  the  towers  of  the  Temple 
The  king  was  so  much  pleased  with  this  prize,  that  he  gave  to  the 
squire  that  haid  taken  him  twelve  hundred  francs. 

The  messengers  from  the  lords  of  Poitou  arrived  in  England,  to  ac 
quaint  the  king,  the  prince  of  Wales  (who  at  that  time  had  pretty 
■well  recovered  his  health)  and  the  council  with  the  situation  of  Poitou 
and  Saintonge.  The  king,  learning  that  he  was  thus  losing  all  the 
territories  which  had  cost  him  so  much  to  conquer,  remained  pensive 
and  silent :  at  last  he  said,  that  in  a  very  short  time  he  would  go  to 
that  country  with  such  a  powerful  force  as  would  enable  him  to  wail 
for  the  army  of  the  king  of  France,  and  never  return  to  England  be. 
fore  he  had  regained  all  that  had  been  conquered  from  him,  or  lose 
what  remained. 

At  this  period,  the  army  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Lan. 
caster  was  completed.  It  was  very  numerous,  and  had  been  ordered 
to  Calais ;  but  the  king  and  council  changed  its  destination,  having 
determined  it  should  go  to  Poitou,  Saintonge  and  La  Rochelle,  as 
being  the  places  where  the  business  was  the  most  pressing.  The 
king  of  England  issued  a  special  summons  throughout  the  realm, 
ordering  all  persons  capable  of  bearing  arms  to  come  properly  equip 
ped  to  Southampton  and  its  neighborhood  by  a  certain  day,  when 
they  were  to  embark.  None  either  wished  or  dared  to  disobey  the 
command,  so  that  numbers  of  men-at-arms  and  archers  of  all  sorts 
marched  toward  the  sea-coast,  where  there  were  about  four  hundred 
vessels  of  different  sizes  ready  to  receive  them.  The  principal  nobility 
waited  on  the  king  and  his  family,  who  resided  at  Westminster,  It 
had  been  settled  between  the  king  and  prince,  that  if  either  of  tlieni 
should  die  in  this  expedition,  the  son  of  the  prince,  named  Richard, 
born  at  Bordeaux,  should  succeed  to  the  crown.  When  therefore  nil 
the  nobles  were  assembled  about  the  king  before  his  departure,  the 
prince  caused  them  to  acknowledge,  that  in  case  he  should  die  before 
his  father,  his  son  should  succeed  as  king  of  England  after  the  de- 
cease  of  his  grandfather.  The  earls,  barons,  knights  and  commonaltv 
of  the  country  were  so  much  attached  to  the  prince  for  his  gallantry 
at  home  and  abroad,  that  they  cheerfully  assented  to  his  request , 
the  king  first,  then  his  children,  and  afterwards  the  lords  of  England. 
The  prince  put  them  upon  their  oath,  and  made  them  sign  and  seal 
to  observe  this  arrangement  before  they  separated. 

Matters  being  thus  settled,  the  king,  the  prince,  the  duke  of  Lan. 
caster,  the  earls  of  Cambridge,  Salisbury,  Warwick,  Arundel,  Suf. 
folk  and  Stafford,  the  lord  Despencer  (who  was  but  lately  returned 
from  Lombardy,)  the  lords  Percy,  Neville,  Roos,  de  la  Warre,  and  all 
the  principal  barons  of  England,  vrith  about  three  thousand  lancea 
and  ten  thousand  archers,t  arrived  at  Southampton,  when  they  em- 
barked on  board  the  fleet,  which  was  the  largest  that  ever  a  king  of 
England  sailed  with  on  any  expedition  whatever.  They  steered  for 
La  Rochelle,  coasting  Normandy  and  Brittany,  and  had  various 
vrinds.  The  king  of  France,  in  the  meantime,  was  collecting  a  great 
army  in  Poitou,  to  maintain  his  pretensions  to  Thouars :  so  that  the 
whole  country  was  full  of  soldiers.  The  Gascons,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  as  actively  employed  in  raising  men  under  the  command  of 
the  lord  Archibald  de  Grailly,  uncle  to  the  captal  de  Buch,  who  had 
come  forward  at  the  entreaties  of  sir  Thomas  Felton,  seneschal  of 
Bordeaux:  they  amounted  to  full  three  hundred  spears.  In  this 
number  were  the  lords  de  Duras,  de  Courton,  de  Mucident,  de  Rosen, 


*  "  Fontenay  le  Comte"— a  city  in  La  Vendie,  bishopric  of  La  Rochelle. 
t  My  MS.  says.  "  fouj  thousand  men-at-arms  and  twenty  thousand  orchen.* 
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do  iiangoren,  and  de  Landuras,  sir  Peter  de  Landuras,  sir  Peter  de 
Courton,  and  sir  William  Farrington,  im  Englishman. 

This  body  of  men  left  Bordeaux,  and  advanced  to  Ninrt,  where 
they  found  sir  Walter  Hewett,  sir  John  Devereux,  sir  Thomas  Gour. 
nay,  sir  John  Cresswell,  and  several  others.  When  they  were  as- 
sembled, they  amounted  to  about  twelve  hundred  combaiants.  Sir 
fjichard  de  Pontchardon  arrived  there  also,  and  brought  with  him 
twelve  hundred  more.  The  king  of  England  and  his  children,  with 
Ms  large  army,  were  beaten  about  on  the  sea,  and  ooijd  not  land  at 
La  Rochelle,  nor  anywhere  near  it,  for  wind  and  weather  were 
against  them.  They  remained  in  this  situation  for  nine  weeks ;  and 
Michaelmas  was  ao  near  at  hand  that  he  found  it  was  not  possible  for 
him  to  keep  his  engagement  with  the  Poitevin  lords  in  Thouars.  He 
was  severely  disappointed  at  this,  and  disbanded  his  troops  to  go 
whither  they  wished.  The  king,  on  his  return,  said  of  the  king  of 
France,  "  that  there  never  was  a  king  who  had  armed  himself  so  lit- 
tle, nor  one  who  had  given  him  so  much  emban-assment."  Thus  did 
this  large  fleet  steer  to  England,  when  it  had  as  favorable  a  gale  as 
could  be  wished.  After  they  were  disbanded,  there  arrived  at  Bor. 
deaux  upward  of  two  hundred  merchant  ships  for  wines. 

When  Michaelmas  was  neai-ly  arrived,  the  barons  of  England  and 
Gascony,  who  had  advanced  to  Niort  in  order  to  attend  the  king  of 
England  at  Thouars,  were  very  much  surprised  that  they  heard  not 
any  tidings  of  him.  In  order,  therefore,  to  acquit  themselves,  they 
sent  messengers  to  the  Poitevin  lords  in  Thouars,  who  said  to  them  : 
"  Very  dear  lords,  we  are  sent  hither  by  the  lords  of  Gascony  in  the 
dependence  of  the  king  of  England,  and  by  those  English  lords  now 
in  company  with  them,  who  have  desired  us  to  inform' you,  that  they 
have  collected  all  their  forc,es,  which  may  amount  to  about  twelve 
,  hundred  fighting  men,*  ready  and  willing  to  serve  you.  They  en. 
treat  you  to  inform  them,  if,  in  the  absence  of  the  king  of  England 
and  his  children,  they  can  assist  you,  and  if  the  relief  may  now  be  ac- 
cepted ;  for  they  are  eager  to  adventure  their  lives  and  f  i  ines  in  your 
company."  The  barons  of  Poitou  replied  :  "  We  v-ill  jall  a  council 
on  what  you  have  said  ;  and  we  return  our  kind  thanlts  to  the  barons 
of  Gascony  and  England  for  sending  to  us,  and  for  being  so  well 
prepared  and  willing  to  assist  us." 

The  knights  of  Poitou  assembled  ;  but  at  the  first  meeting  they 
could  not  agree  on  any  determination,  for  the  lord  de  Partenay,  who 
was  one  of  the  principal  barons,  was  desirous  they  should  defend 
themselves,  as  if  the  king  of  England  had  been  present ;  but  others 
maintained,  that  they  had  given  under  their  seals  a  declaration,  that 
if  neither  the  king  of  England  nor  any  of  his  children  were  present, 
they  would  surrender  themselves  to  the  obedience  of  the  king  of 
France.  The  lord  de  Partenay  returned  to  his  h6tel  in  a  very  ill  hu- 
mor ;  but  he  was  afterwards  so  much  talked  to  that  he  consented  to 
agree  with  the  others.  They  therefore  sent  word,  that  according  to 
their  treaty,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  king  of  England  or 
one  of  his  sons  to  be  present.  The  English  and  Gascons  at  Niort  were 
much  vexed  on  hearing  this,  but  they  could  not  prevent  it. 

The  dukes  of  Berry,  Burgundy,  Bourbon,  the  constable  of  France,  the 
lord  de  Clisson,  the  viscount  de  Rohan,  the  dauphin  of  Auvergne,  the 
lord  Louis  de  Sancerre,  the  lord  de  Sully,  and  the  barons  of  France  : 
in  all,  about  ten  thousand  lances,  without  reckoning  the  others,  ad. 
vanced  from  Poitiers,  and  drew  up  in  battle-array  before  Thouars  the 
t've  of  Michaelmas-day,  and  also  on  the  feast-day  until  evening,  when 
they  retired  to  their  quarters.  On  the  morrow,  the  two  brothers  of  the 
king  of  France  and  the  constable  sent  to  the  knights  of  Poitou  in 
Thouars,  to  remind  them  of  what  they  had  sworn  and  sealed.  They 
returned  for  answer,  that  they  should  very  soon  retire  to  Poitiers, 
when  they  would  put  themselves  and  their  dependencies  under  the 
obedience  of  the  king  of  France.  The  lords  of  France,  satisfied 
with  this  answer,  departed  from  before  Thouars ;  and  the  dukes  dis. 
banded  the  greater  part  of  their  men. 

On  this  separation,  the  lord  de  Clisson,  with  a  large  body  of  men. 
auarms,  of  whom  the  constable  had  given  him  the  command,  came 
before  Mortaigncsur-mer,  which  at  that  time  was  attached  to  the 
English.  An  English  squire,  called  James  Clerk,  was  governor  of 
the  place,  and  might  have  had  with  him  sixty  companions.  When 
the  lord  de  Clisson  came  before  Mortaigne,  he  assaulted  it  very  vigor- 
ously :  but,  though  he  did  not  spare  himself  on  the  occasion,  he 
gained  nothing ;  upon  which  he  retreated  to  his  quarters.  The  gov- 
ernor, who  found  he  should  be  hard  pushed,  sent  off  secretly  to  those 
knights  of  Gascony  and  England  who  were  at  Niort,  to  desire  they 
would  come  that  night  to  Mortaigne  ;  that  he  would  lodge  them  in 
his  hdtel ;  and  that  they  might  easily  pass  through  the  quarters  of  the 
French  forces,  who  were  but  two  hundred  fighting  men.  These  lords 
set  out  from  Niort,  with  five  hundred  lances,  and  rode  all  night  to 
anive  at  Mortaigne,  for  they  had  a  great  desire  to  catch  the  lord  de 
Clisson.  But  a  spy,  who  had  left  Niort  with  them,  having  overheard 
some  part  of  their  intentions,  made  as  much  haste  as  possible  to  the 
lord  de  Clissoi>,  whom  he  found  sitting  at  his  supper.  He  informed 
him  that,  the  enemy  had  marched  from  Niort  with  five  hundred  com- 


*  All  tlie  printed  cupies  and  MSS.  except  the  one  I  have  lately  quoted,  have  1200.  In 
the  preceding  page,  Froissart  says  1900  men  came  to  Niort  with  sir  John  Devereux,  &c- 
and  that  sir  Richard  de  Pontchardon  hroueht  1200  more.  They  ought, 'therefore,  to  have 
been  2400.  My  MS.  nearly  reconciles  this  by  saying,  that,  '*the  herald  Ghandos,  who 
carried  the  message  to  the  knighti  in  Thouars,  informed  them  his  lords  were  assembled 
m  Niort  with  1300  Jancoe-  English  and  Gascons,  and  about  3000  archers  and  lusty 


batants,  and  were  advancing  fast  toward  him.  Upon  hearing  (his,  tht 
lord  de  Clisson  pushed  the  table  from  before  him,  and  hastily  armed 
himself.  He  mounted  his  steed,  and  set  off  suddenly,  with  all  his 
men,  leaving  the  greater  part  of  what  belonged  to  them  on  the  field. 
He  never  stopped  until  he  arrived  at  Poitiers.  The  English  were 
much  vexed  at  their  disappointment.  They  returned  to  Niort,  where 
they  left  in  garrison  sir  John  Devereux,  the  earl  of  Angus  and  Cress, 
well.  Sir  Walter  Hewett  went  to  England.  All  the  others  went 
back  to  Bordeaux,  burning  in  their  way  the  whole  territories  of  the 
lord  de  Partenay. 

Thus  was  all  Poitou  conquered,  except  the  fortresses  of  Niort,  Eli. 
seth,  Mortemer,  Mortaigne,  Lusignan,  Chastel-Accart,*  La  Roche. 
sur-Yon,  Gauzar,  La  Tour  d#  I'Arbre,  Merxis  and  others.  These 
castles,  however,  held  out,  and  made  frequent  inroads  and  attacks  on 
their  neighbors;  sometimes  invading,  at  other  times  chased  back 
again. 

CHAPTER    CCCXIII. 

THE  DUKE  OF  BKITTANY  DARES  WOT  OPENLY  PEOLABE  FOB  THE  KISQ 
OF  ENSLAND.  SIR  BETRAND  Dlf  GrESCLIN  LAYS  SfEGE  TO  CIVKAY.'* 
THE  EHOLISH  ARE  DEFEATED,  AHD  THE  1VH0LE  OF  THE  COtn<TBIEi> 
OF   POITOU,    SAINTONOE,   AND     LA    ROCHELLE,    ARE   OIVEN   DP  TO   THE 

FRENCH. 

The  duke  of  Brittany,  who  remained  peaceably  in  his  duchy,  was 
much  hurt  at  the  losses  of  the  English  ;  for  he  said,  such  as  he  was 
the  king  u(  England  and  his  power  had  made  him,  as  he  never  should 
have  been  anything  of  himself:  that  he  owed  all  to  the  English 
king,  who  had  made  war  in  his  behalf,  had  lent  him  large  sums  of 
money,  and  had  given  to  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  he  would 
therefore  have  been  happy  to  have  added  Brittany  as  an  ally  of  Eug. 
land  ;  but  all  the  barons,  knights,  and  squires  of  that  country  were 
too  much  attached  to  the  French,  particularly  the  lords  de  Clisson, 
de  Laval,  and  the  viscount  de  Rohan,  who  at  that  time  were  the 
greatest  lords  in  Brittany.  They  addressed  the  duke  in  these  words : 
"  Dear  lord,  as  soon  as  we  shall  clearly  perceive  that  you  take  any 
part  with  the  king  of  England  against  the  king  of  France,  our  sove. 
reign  lord,  we  will  all  quit  you  and  the  country  of  Brittany."  The 
duke  could  but  ill  disguise  his  anger :  however,  he  only  said,  "  they 
did  great  wrong  to  the  king  of  England."  He  now  began  to  open 
himself  more,  and  to  discover  his  sentiments  to  others  of  the  lords  ol 
Brittany. 

The  king  of  France,  who  had  gained  over  to  him  all  the  principal 
persons  in  that  country  except  sir  Robert  Knolles,  had  besought  them 
to  inform  him  whenever  they  found  the  duke  acting  contrary  to  theii 
wishes,  assuring  them  he  would  provide  a  remedy.  The  duke  saw 
that  he  was  not  only  suspected,  but  narrowly  watched ;  which  alarmed 
him  lest  they  should  seize  hia  person,  and  send  him  to  Paris.  He 
therefore  signified  to  the  king  of  England  his  situation,  and  entreated 
him  to  send  men-at-ai-ms  to  assist  him  if  there  should  be  any  occa. 
sion.  The  king  ordered  thither  four  hundred  men.at-arms  and  as 
many  archers,  under  the  command  of  lord  Neville,  who  arrived  at 
St.  Mathieu  Fin  de  Terre,t  where  they  remained  all  the  winter, 
without  doing  any  damage  to  the  country,  paying  for  everything  they 
had ;  for  the  duke,  on  account  of  the  suspicions  of  his  nobles,  did  not 
choose  to  put  them  into  any  Of  his  castles.  When  the  knights  of 
Brittany  saw  the  English  thus  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  duke, 
they  were  indignant,  and  shut  up  their  own  castles,  showing  much 
ill-will  against  the  duke".  Things  remained  in  this  doubtful  manner 
all  the  winter. 

As  soon  as  the  season  permitted,  sir  Bertrand  du  Guesclin  marched 
from  Poitiers  with  full  fourteen  hundred  combatants,  and  laid  siege 
to  the  town  and  castle  of  Civray.  There  were  with  him,  of  Breton 
knights,  sir  Alain  de  Beaumanoir,  John  de  Beaumanoir,  Amou) 
Limousm,  Geoffry  Ricon,  Yvon  de  Laconnet,  Geoffry  do  Kerimel, 
with  many  other  knights  and  squires.  They  fixed  their  qsarters  be 
fore  Civray,  and  surrounded  them  with  paliaadoes  to  prevent  being 
surprised  in  the  night.  Frequently  the  most  expert  of  them  advanced 
to  make  trials  of  skill  with  those  of  the  castle,  who  defended  them, 
selves  valiantly.  During  the  siege,  sir  Robert  Micon,  and  Nicotin 
l'Escot,§  the  governors  of  Civray,  sent  intelligence  of  fheir  situation 
to  sir  John  Devereux  and  the  earl  of  Angus,  who  were  in  garrison 
at  Niort.  They  instantly  ordered  the  garrisons  from  Lusignan  and 
Gouzar  to  march  to  Niort,  when  they  amounted  all  together  to  six 
or  seven  hundred  good  men-at-arms,  well  equipped,  without  counting 
the  pillagers.  They  advanced  until  they  came  near  to  Civray, 
which  is  but  four  leagues  from  Niort ;  when  they  halted  sometime  to 
arrange  themselves,  but  it  had  been  better  for  them  had  they  pro. 
ceeded  to  the  quarters  of  the  constable. || 

News  was  brought  to  him  of  the  arrival  of  the  English,  while  they 
were  forming  themselves  in  the  plain.  He  was  not  any  way  alarmed 
at  it,  but  ordered  his  men  to  arm  without  making  any  delay,,  and  to 
march  out  in  a  body.     When  he  saw  them  all  assembled,  ho  said 


*  Chatel  I'Arehei^-a  village  in  Poitou. 

t  "  Civray  "—a  town  in  Poitou,  on  the  Gharente,  ten  leagues  from  Poitien, 

t  St  Mathieu  Fin  de  Terre,  or  St.  Hiihi,  is  a  village  in  Brittany,  dioceie  of  SL  Pot 
de  Leon.    Froissart  calls  it  St.  Mathieu  de  Flue  P6terne. 

§  "Sir  Robert  Micon  and  Nicotin  I'Eacot."  My  MSS.  have  sir  Robert  Miton  and  a 
Martin  S-mtt. 

g  Tiieliii*'^'*""  if?3rittanv  says,  they  there  Intoxicated  themselves. 


CHROMCLES    OF    ENGLAND,    FRANCE,    SPAIN,    &.  e 


iie 


to  them  J  "  My  good  gentlemen,  what  hearts  have  you  for  a  battle  ? 
I  fancy  we  must  engage  our  enemies."  They  replied  :  "  My  lord, 
we  are  very  willing  to  do  so,  thanks  to  God."  The  constable  then 
ordered  an  ambuscade  to  be  formed,  of  two  hundred  combatants, 
aear  to  the  castle :  for  he  judged  the  garrison  would  of  course  make 
a  sally.  He  then  commanded  the  greater  part  of  the  palisadoes  to 
be  levelled  to  the  ground,  that  there  migtxt  not  be  any  hindrance 
when  be  should  march  out,  and  drew  up  his  forces  in  two  battalions. 
Sir  Alain  de  Beamont  commanded  one,  and  sir  Geoffry  de  Mavneil* 
the  other.  It  was  strictly  forbidden  for  any  one  to  advance  before 
his  banner  until  ordered,  and  he  was  tc  remain  till  then  quietly  in 
bis  rank. 

We  will  now  return  to  sir  Robert  Miton  and  sir  Martin  Scott, 
who,  from  the  heights  of  the  castle  saw  the  English  in  the  plain 
drawn  up  in  battle-array.  They  said,  "  Let  us  make  ready  to  quit 
the  castle,  for  we  can  easily  pass  through  these  Bretons ;  and  when 
our  friends  shall  see  we  are  epgaged,  they  will  come  to  our  help, 
and  we  may  do  much  mischief  before  they  will  be  prepared  to 
defend  themselves  or  suspect  our  intent."  About  sixty  combatants 
that  were  to  make  this  sally  aimed  themselves,  who,  when  ready, 
sallied  forth  on  horseback  to  skirmish  with  the  enemy  ;  but  they 
were  attacked  by  the  ambuscade  which  had  been  laid  for  them. 
Hard  indeed  was  the  fight,  but  the  English  were  so  surrounded  that 
they  could  neither  advance  nor  retreat :  they  were  all  slain  or  made 
piisoners,  not.  one  escaping :  the  two  governors  were  also  taken. 

The  English  remained  in  battle-array  in  the  plain,  and  the  con- 
stable of  France  in  his  quarters :  for  he  imagined  that  the  English 
had  placed  a  large  ambuscade  in  a  coppice  on  his  rear.  The  Eng- 
lish had  brought  with  them  a  rout  of  pillaging  Poitevins  and  Bretons, 
amounting  to  about  two  hundred,  whom  they  sent  forward  to  skir. 
mish  with  the  French.  As  soon  as  these  pillagers  came  opposite  to 
the  battalion  of  the  lord  constable,  they  declared  themselves  loyal 
Frenchmen,  and,  if  he  pleased,  would  serve  under  him.  The  con- 
stable immediately  assented,  commanding  them  to  wheel  on  one 
ride,  when  he  learnt  from  them  die  arrangement  of  the  English  force, 
and  that  there  was  not  any  ambuscade.  On  hearing  this,  the  con- 
stable was  more  easy  than  before  ;  and  having  ordered  his  men  to 
form,  he  advanced  with  his  banner,  marching  on  the  wing  of  the 
two  battalions.  They  had  dismounted,  and  pushed  toward  the 
palisadoes,  which  they  had  allowed  to  remain  standing,  every  one 
shouting,  "  Notre  Dame  Guesclin !" 

The  English  on  seeing  them  issue  out  of  their  fort,  drew  up  also 
on  foot,  and  advanced  with  great  alacrity.  Their  first  onset  was 
against  the  battalion  of  the  constable,  which  was  fierce  and  desperate. 
The  English  drove  quite  through  this  battalion,  and  overthrew 
many.  But  the  Bretons  had  wisely  drawn  up  their  army :  there 
were  two  battalions  on  the  wing,  who,  being  quite  fresh,  followed  the 
constable,  and,  falling  upon  the  English  who  were  tired,  beat  them 
most  dreadfully.  They,  however,  like  men  of  courage,  turned  about, 
without  shrinking  from  their  ill  fortune,  and  combated  most  valiantly 
with  the  arms  they  had,  such  as  battle-axes  and  swords  of  Bordeaux, 
with  which  they  dealt  many  hard  blows.  Several  excellent  knights 
of  each  side  adventured  boldly,  to  exalt  their  renown.  This  battle 
was  as  well  fought,  as  many  gallant  deeds  performed,  and  as  many 
captures  and  rescues  took  place  as  had  been  seen  for  a  long  time  in 
all  that  country  ;  for  both  armies  were  on  foot,  on  a  plain,  without 
advantage  to  either.  Each  labored  to  perform  his  duty  well,  and 
many  were  slain  outright  or  desperately  wounded.  In  short,  all  the 
English  who  had  marched  thither  were  so  completely  discomfited 
that  not  one  escaped  death  ■  or  captivity.  Two  good  squires  were 
there  slain,  Richard  Neville  and  William  Worsley ;  James  Wil- 
loughby  was  very  badly  wounded.  Sir  John  Devereux,  sir  Aimery 
de  Rochechouart,  David  Holgrave,  Richard  Oliver,  John  Cresswell, 
aud  many  others  from  England  and  Poitou,  were  made  prisoners. 
This  battle  of  Civray  happened  on  the  20th  day  of  March,  1373. 

The  constable  and  his  army  returned  to  their  quarters,  where  they 
cleaned  and  refreshed  themselves,  and  attended  to  the  wounded  and 
prisoners,  of  whom  they  had  great  numbers.  The  constable  then 
sent  sir  A'ain  de  Beaumont  to  hold  a  parley  with  the  garrison,  who 
told  them,  that  if  they  suffered  themselves  to  be  taken  by  assault, 
they  would  all  be  put  to  the  sword  without  mercy.  Upon  this,  the 
garrison  surrendered  to  the  constable,  who  allowed  them  to  leave  the 
place  and  march  to  Bordeaux,  with  a  passport  from  him.  The  French 
gained  this  castle  and  territory,  which,  submitted  to  the  obedience  of 
the  king  of  Fi-ance.  The  Bretons  advanced  eagerly  toward  Niort, 
which  is  a  handsome  town  in  Poitou,  and  had  always  supported  the 
interest  of  the  English,  who  had  kept  there  a  very  large  garrison. 
As  soon  as  the  inhabitants  of  Niort  heard  the  constable  was  marching 
thither,  they  went  out  to  meet  him,  and,  presenting  him  the  keys  of 
the  town,  conducted  him  and  all  his  men  into  it  with  great  rejoic- 
\ngs.t     The  Bretons  remained  there  four  days  to  recover  themselves, 


when  they  departed  in  great  array,  with  about  fourteen  hundred 
lances,  for  Lusignan,*  which  surrendered  upon  condition  the  gairi. 
son  should  march  out  unhurt,  carrying  away  all  they  were  able,  and 
with  a  passport  for  the  constable  to  conduct  them  to  Bordeaux.  The 
French  gained  this  castle,  which  was  very  grand  and  handsome,  and 
all  the  lordship  dependent'  on  it,  whose  vassals  became  liege  men  to 
the  king  of  France. 

After  this,  tlie  Bretons  marched  to  Chatel  I'Archer,  when  the  con. 
stable  sent  immediately  to  the  lady  de  Plainmartin,  who  was  the  wife 
of  sir  Guiscard  d'Angle,  and  resided  in  it.  She  entreated  he  would 
grant  her  an  escort,  that  she  might  speak  with  the  duke  of  Berry  al 
Poitiers.  The  constable  complied  v»ith  her  request,  and  ordered  one 
of  his  knights  to  conduct  her.  When  she  came  before  the  duke,  she 
prostrated  herself  to  the  ground.  The  duk#'  caused  her  to  rise,  and 
demanded  what  she  wished  to  say :  "  My  lord,"  replied  she,  "  I  am 
summoned  by  the  constable  to  put  myself  and  my  lands  under  the 
obedience  of  the  king  of  France.  You  know  well,  my  lord,  that 
my  husband  is  now  lying  a  prisoner  in  Spain :  his  lauds,  therefore, 
are  under  my  direction.  I  am  but  a  weak  woman,  and  caimot  dis. 
pose  of  my  husband's  property  as  I  please ;  for,  if  by  accident  I 
should  do  anything  contrary  to  what  he  would  have  wished,  he  will 
be  angel-ed  and  blame  me  for  it.  However,  to  satisfy  you,  and  to 
keep  my  lands  in  peace,  I  ofi'er  you  a  composition  for  me  and  mine, 
on  these  terms :  that  no  war  shall  be  made  on  us,  nor  will  we  engage 
in  any  offensive  or  defensive  war.  When  my  lord  shall  have  gained 
his  liberty  and  be  returned  to  England,  whither  I  suppose  he  will 
retire,  I  will  inform  him  of  the  terms  of  this  composition,  and  what- 
ever answer  he  shall  return  to  me,  the  same  I  will  forward  to  you." 
"  Lady,"  answered  the  duke,  "  I  grant  it  on  condition  thai  neither 
for  yourself,  nor  castles,  nor  fortresses,  you  lay  in  a  gi-eater  stock  of 
provision,  artillery,  or  men-at-arms  than  are  now  within  them."  The 
lady  returned  to  Chatel  I'Areher,  when  the  sieg«  was  raised ;  for  she 
showed  the  agreement  made  vnth  the  duke  of  Berry. 

This  army  of  Bretons,  of  which  the  constable  was  the  leader, 
departed,  and  came  before  Mortemer.  The  lady  de  Mortemer  sur. 
rendered  herself  and  l&ubs  to  the  obedience  of  the  king  of  France. 
She  gave  up  also  the  castle  of  Didonne,t  which  belonged  to  her. 
Thus  was  all  Poitou,  Saintonge,  and  La  Rochelle  freed  and  delivered 
from  the  EngUsh.  When  the  constable  had  placed  sufiicient  garrl. 
sons  everywhere,  and  found  nothing  rebellious,  as  far  as  the  river 
Gironde,  he  returned  to  Paris.  The  dukes  of  Berry,  Burgundy,  and 
Bourbon,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  barons  of  France  who  had 
been  concerned  in  these  conquests,  had  already  arrived  there.  The 
lung  had  entertained  tliem  most  handsomely  on  their  return ;  but  this 
was  nothing  to  the  honors  that  were  shown  sir  Bertrahd  du  Guesclin 
when  he  came  to  Paris :  the  king  did  not  think  he  could  sufficiently 
testify  bis  regard  and  esteem  for  him,  and  detained  him  constantly 
about  his  person  at  Paris  and  elsewhere. 


*  "Marneil."  The  difl*erenCO(litionsl)aveavarieLyof  names  for  this  person.  I  have 
followed  the  oldest  MS.  T  have,  which,  from  .  its  writing,  seems  to  be  of  the  same  age 
with  Froissart ;  but  I  should  rather  txippose  it  ought  to  be  sir  Geoffry  de  Kerimel,  us  he 
B  particularly  mentioned  before. 

Niort  i^  said  to  have  been  {gained  by  a  stratagem.  Af^r  the  defeat  n  t  Civray,  the 
«onstttble  ordered  hid  kniglitA  to  dress  themselves  '"  *he  emblazoned  surcoots  of  his  pris- 
oners, which  caused  the  garrison  at  Niort  to  open  uie'ir  gates,  believing  tiiem  tJl^  English 
fluents  ntuming  victonouf '"om  Civray.— ^i9(.  t^e  iff  e^ajgne  ^  -■' 


CHAPTER    CCCXIV. 

THE    SIEQE  OF  BECHEREL.t       PEACE  BETWEEN  THE  EIHSS  OF  FRAHCS  AUC 
NAVAKKE.      THE  DEATH  OF  THE  EINO  OF  SCOTLAND. 

About  this  time,  the  lords  de  Clisson,  de  Laval,  d'Avangour,  do 
Tournemine,  de  Rieux,  de  Rochefort,  the  viscount  de  Rohan,  sir 
Charles  de  Dinan,  banneret  of  Brittany,  the  marshal  de  Blainville, 
the  lords  de  Bambie,  de  Ruille,  de  Fonteville,  de  Granville,  de  Far 
mille,  de  Denneval,  and  de  Cleres,  bannerets  of  Normandy,  with  many 
others  from  Normandy  and  Brittany,  laid  siege  to  the  strong  castle  of 
Becherel,  and  pressed  it  hard  by  their  assaults.  There  were  in  this 
castle  two  able  captains  from  England,  sir  John  Appleyard  and  sir 
John  Cornewall,  who,  with  their  companions,  bravely  defended  them. 
selves :  and  at  this  time  there  were  various  gallant  deeds,  sallies, 
skirmishes,  and  rescues,  performed  before  Becherel.  Not  far  distant 
was  the  town  of  St.  Sauveur  le  Vicomte  ;  in  which  were,  sir  Thomas 
Trivet,  sir  Aleyne  Boxhull,  sir  Philip  Pochard,  and  the  three  brothers 
Maulevrier ;  so  that,  before  the  siege  of  Becherel,  these  two  garrisons 
overran  all  lower  Normandy,  and  nothing  could  escape,  but  what 
was  inclosed  in  forts,  from  being  taken  and  carried  to  one  or  other 
of  these  towns.  They  ransomed  the  bishoprics  of  Bayeux  and  Ev- 
reux,  in  which  the  king  of  Navarre  had  connived,  and  reinforced  them 
with  men  and  provisions  from  the  garrisons  he  held  in  the  county  of 
Evreux. 

He  was  not  in  good  humor  with  the  king  of  Frange ;  inasmuch  as 
the  garrisons  of  Cherbourg,  Cocherel,  Conches,  Breteuil,  Evreux,  and 
several  others  dependent  on  the  king  of  Navarre,  had  much  impover. 
ished  and  ruined  the  country  of'  Normandy.  However,  about  this 
period,  the  differences  were  accommodated  between  the  two  kings, 
and  treaties  entered  into,  through  the  mediation  of  the  count  do 
Saltzbourg,  who  had  made  many  visits  to  each  party,  and  the  bishop 
of  Evreux.  The  two  kings  met  in  an  amicable  manner  in  the  castle 
of  Vernon,  when  they  swore,  in  the  presence  of  several  of  the  grei  1 
lords  of  France,  peace,  love,  amity,  and  alliance  henceforwaid  for 
ever.     The  king  of  Navarre  accompanied  the  king  of  France  to 

*  "  Lusignan  "—a  town  in  Poitou,  twelve  leagues  from  Niort. 
t  "  Didor.ne  "—or  St.  Georges  de  Diodonne— a  small  town  m  Saiatonico. 
'  l)elieve  it  was  a  dependency  of  the  sandich  de  IVane.— See  ABnnMUe. 
4:  Uecnerel— a  town  in  Brittany,  two  leagues  from  St  Malo. 
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Paris,  who  showed  him  and  liis  companions  all  manner  of  respect. 
The  king  of  Navarre  put  his  territories  in  Normandy  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  his  brother-in-law  the  king  of  France,  and  left  his  two 
sons,  Charles  and  Peter,  with  the  king  their  uncle.  He  then  affec- 
tionately took  his  leave,  and  returned  to  NavaiTe. 

This  peace  continued  for  four  years  ;  but  then  great  dissensions 
arose  between  them,  as  you  will  hear  in  the  course  of  this  liistory, 
if  I  should  live  to  finish  it :  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  it  will  be 
soncluded  in  this  book.  ,.,.<■ 

The  7th  of  May,  1373,  king  David  of  Scotland  departed  this  Ule 
m  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  and  was  buried  in  the  abbey  of  Dunfemi- 
line,  beside  Robert  the  Bruce  his  father.  He  left  behind  him  neither 
male  nor  female  offspring,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  own  nephew, 
Robert  the  Stewart  of  Scotland,  who  was  a  fine  knight,  and  had 
eleven  sons.* 


CHAPTER    CCCXV. 

THE  EARL  OF  SAUSBUBT,  SIR  WILLIAM  HEVILLE,  SIR  PHILIP  OODKTEWAY, 
WITH  MANY  OTHER  MEN-AT-ARMS,  LAND  IN  BRITTANY.  THE  qpNSTA- 
BLE  OF  FRANCE  MARCHES  THITHER  ;  ON  WHICH  THE  DDKE  OF  BRITTANY 
80ES  TO  ENSLAND. 

Orders  were  given  in  England  for  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  sir  Wil. 
liam  Neville,  and  sir  Philip  Courtenay,  to  put  to  sea  virith  a  large 
body  of  men-at-arms,  to 
guai'd  the  coasts ;  for  it  wai 
reported  that  the  Spaniards 
and  Evan  of  Wales  were  on 
the  seas,  with  six  thousand 
men,  to  burn  the  country. 
These  lords  had  under  their 
command  forty  large  ships, 
without  counting  sloops,  and 
two  thousand  men-at-arms, 
not  including  archers.  They 
set  sail  from  Cornwall,where 
they  had  embarked  for  the 
coasts  of  Brittany,  and,  ar. 
riving  at  St.  Malo,  burnt  in 
the  harbor  seven  large  Span- 
ish ships  that  were  lying 
there.  The  country  was 
much  surprised  at  this,  and 
aaid  the  duke  had  sent  them 
orders  to  come  thither :  they 
began  to  suspect  his  inten- 
tions more  than  ever,  and 
Btrengtliened  all  their  towns, 
castlee,  and  cities.  . 

The  duke  had  placed  his 
confidence  in  some  of  the 
knights  of  Brittany,  who 
had  betrayed  his  secret,  so 
that  the  king  of  France  or. 
dered  his  constable  to  in. 
vade  Brittany  with  a  large 
body  of  men-at-arms,  and  to 
take  possession  for  him  of 
all  cities,  towns,  castles,  and 
fortresses,  as  well  as  such 
persons  whom  he  should  find 
in  rebellion,  and  confiscate 
their  property.  The  con. 
stable  marched  from  Paris 

to  Angers,  and  from  thence  issued  liia  summons. 
joined   by  the   duke  de  Bourbon, 


The  constable  of  France  entered  Brittany,  attended  by  those  baron£ 
and  knights  of  the  country  who  had  been  at  the  siege  of  Bechcrel. 
they  having  left  the  continuance  of  it  to  the  knights  and  lo,rd8  o/ 
Normandy.  On  the  arrival  of  the  constable  before  Rcnnes,  tue  i.i 
habitants  knew  that  his  visit  was  to  take  possession  of  the  wlii,.;? 
country ;  for  the  king  and  his  council  had  puolished  a  declaraliin 
that  the  duke  had  forfeited  it,  because  he  had  surrendered  to  tht 
English  different  towns,  castles,  and  forts,'and  had  even  wished  to 
take  part  with  the  king  of  England  against  the  crown  of  Franco, 
from  which  he  held  his  duchy  by  faith  and  homage.  They  were, 
unwilling  to  incur  the  horrors  of  war,  and  received  the  constahb  ;!i 
a  peaceful  manner,  acknowledging  the  king  of  France  for  their  lord. 
After  the  constable  had  gained  possession  of  Rennes,  he  hastened 
to  Dinan,  which  surrendered  to  the  obedience  of  the  king  of  France. 
He  next  advanced  to  Vannes,  which  did  the  same.  Luzumont,* 
however,  held  out  for  the  duke ;  it  was  roughly  assaulted  and  taken 
by  storm,  so  that  all  within  were  put  to  death.  The  constable 
marched  to  Jugon,  which  accepted  the  terms  of  the  king  of  France ; 
as  did  also  the  castle  of  Guy  la  ForSt,  la  Roche.derrien,  the  towns 
of  Guingamp,  St.  Mah^,  and  St.  Malo.  In  like  manner  did  Quim. 
pcrcoreiitin,  Quimperl^,  Credo,  Galande,  as  well  as  several  other 
fortresses  in  the  neighborhood,  turn  to  the  French.  The  constable 
marched  first  through  lower  Brittany,  because  it  was  more  attached 
to  duke  John  de  Montfort  than  the  upper  parts. 

When  the  duke  of  Brittany  embarked  for  England,  ho  nominated 


DnNFBKHUNB  Abbsy.  the  Burial  Place  of  Robert  Bruce  and  the  early  Kings  of  Scotland.    From  an  Original  Drawing. 


He  was  there  ■ 
the  count  d'Alen9on,'  the  vis- 
counts de  Meaux  and  d'Ausnay,  sir  Raoul  de  Coucy,  Robert  de  St. 
Pol,  Raoual  de  Raineval,  Louis  de  Sancerre  marshal  of  France,  with 
numbers  of  barons  and  knights  from  the  countries  of  Vermandois,Artois, 
and  Picard,v.  without  counting  those  from  Anjou,Poitou,  andTouraine. 
The  earl  of  Salisbury,  whd  was  at  St.  Malo  with,  his  army,  was 
informed  of  this  assembly  of  men-at-arms,  and  also  that  the  whole 
of  Brittany  was  in  opposition  to  the  duke.  He  set  sail  with  his  fleet, 
and  bore  away  until  he  came  to  Brest,  which  has  one  of  the  strongest 
castles  in  the  world.  When  the  duke  of  Brittany  heard  of  the  march 
of  the  constable,  he  was  afraid  of  trusting  himself  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Vannes  or  Dinan,  or  indeed  to  any  of  his  principal  towns:  he  thought 
ff  he  should  shut  himself  up  in  any  one  of  them,  he  would  ran  great 
risks.  He  went,  therefore,  to  the  castle  of  Auray,  which  is  situated 
between  Vannes  and  Rennes,  and  was  attached -to  him;  for  he  had 
givpn  the  command  of  it  to  an  English  knight  called  sir  John  Austin. 
The  duke  left  his  lady  under  the  care  of  this  knight,  entreating  him 
to  guard  her  well,  which  he  promised  to  do.  After  this,  he  rode  to 
St.  Mah^ ;  but  they  shut  the  gates  against  him :  from  thence  he 
went  t<)  Concarnoiiu,t  where  he  embarked  for  England. 


**  Lord  Hailes,  in  ills  Annals,  says:  "David  U.  died  22nd  February,  IBTfr-l,  in  Iho 
castle  of  Edinburgh,  in  the  47rh  year  of  his'  agp,  and  the  42nd  of  his  reign.  He  was 
juried  in  the  church  of  the  abbey  of  DIolyrond,  before  the  great  altar." 

t  "f/pncftrneau  " — a  seaport  in  Brittany,  about  four  leajrues  from  Quimp«r. 


sir  Robert  KnoUes  governor  of  the  duchy,  but  very  few  lordt  loiyei 
him.  He,  however,  sufficiently  reinforced  his  castle  of  Dei.ai  with 
men,  and,  having  provided  it  with  every  necessary,  gave  liifc  com. 
mand  of  it  to  his  cousin  Hugh  Brock.  Sir  Robert  shut  himself  up 
in  Brest, 

The  constable  came  before  Hennebon :  the  governor  was  an  Eng- 
lish squire,  called  Thomelin  Ubich,t  nominated  by  the  duke.  There 
was-  also  with  him  in  the  castle  a  knight  named  sir  Thomas  Prior, 
who  had  been  sent  thither  by  sir  Robert  KnoUes  j  and  their  garrisons 
might  consist  of  about  fourscore  men,  without  counting  the  Inhabit- 
ants of  the  town.  The  French,  on  their  arrival,  began  to  make  a 
violent  attack  on  the  pastle :  they  always  carried  with  them  many 
large  engines  and  cannons,  by  means  of  which  they  had  taken  s^eral 
towns,  casties,  and  foits  in  Brittany :  in  particular,  they  had  stormed 
the  town  of  Quimperl^,  of  which  James  Ross,  a  valiant  squire  of 
England,  was  governor.  He  could  obtain  no  quarter,  for  he  fell  into 
the  hands  of  sir  Oliver  de  Clisson,  who  slew  him  and  several  others 
with  his  own  hand :  he  had  no  mercy  nor  pity  on  any  Englishman. 

Let  us  return  to  the  siege  of  Hennebon.  The  constable  of  France, 
after  he  had  pointed  his  engines  and  cannon  against  the  walla  of  the 
town  and  castie,  which  the  lo{d  Charles' de  Blois  coijild  never  con 
quer,  ordered  all  the  mcn-at-aj-ms  to  make  a  brisk  assaiilt,  for  he  had 


*  Probably  Sucinio — a  castle  near  Vannes,  which  was  taken  hy  assaiJt,  and  the  gM 
rison  E\aia.—I£ist.  ie  Bretagne. 
f'l'homelin      ,;    ,        .  .  __       .  r. 
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.eeolved  to  sup  in  the  place  that  evening.  They  made  a  most  fierce 
attack,  without  sparing  themselves  ;  and  the  inhabitants,  assisted  by 
ihe  Rnglish,  made  as  gallant  a  defence.  Upon  this,  the  constable 
called  out  to  them,  saying :  "  Attend  to  me,  you  men  of  Hennebon : 
it  is  quite  certain  we  must  conquer  you,  and  that  we  will  sup  in  your 
town  this  evening :  if,  "therefore,  any  of  you  be  bold  enough  to  throw 
u  stone,  arrow,  or  by  any  means  hurt  the  smallest  of  our  boys  so  that 
he  be  wounded,  I  vow  to  God  I  will  have  you  all  put  to  death." 
These  words  so  much  frightened  the  inhabitants  that  they  retired  to 
•heir  houses,  leaving  the  English  to  defend  the  place  as  well  as  they 
could  :  but  the  town  was  too  large  for  them  to  guard  eveiy  part  of 
it,  so  that  the  army  of  the  constable  entered,  and  put  all  the  English 
to  death  except  the  two  captains,  whom  they  made  prisoners.  Be- 
cause the  townsmen  had  obeyed  the  constable,  he  commanded  that 
no  one,  when  they  stormed  the  place,  should  dare  any  way  to  injure 
them.  When  sir  Bertrand  du  Guesclin  had  thus  won  the  town  and 
strong  castle  of  Hennebon  in  Brittany,  he  remained  there  for  fifteen 
days,  and  then  marched  toward  Concarneau. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  sir  William  Neville,  sir 
Brian  Stapleton,  and  sir  William  Lucy,  having  reinforced  and  revict- 
ualled  the  fort  of  Brest  with  men-at-arms,  archers,  and  provisions, 
had  embarked  on  board  their  ships  in  order  the  better  to  defend  it 
against  the  French,  whom  the  English  knew  to  be  in  Brittany,  but 
were  uncertain  to  what  quarter  the  constable  would  lead  them.  The 
constable  on  coming  before  Concarneau,  which  is  a  sea-port,  took  it 
by  storm,  and  slew  all  the  English  except  their  captain,  sir  John 
Langley,  who  received  quarter.  The  French  repaired  the  town,  and 
^strengthened  it  with  men-at-arms  and  all  sorts  of  provision.  They 
then  advanced  to  Brest,  in  which  were  sir  Robert  KnoUes,  with  two 
hundred  men-at-arms,  and  as  many  archers. 

The  lords  of  France  and  Brittany  laid  sieg;e  to  Brest :  they  had 
with  them  about  six  thousand  combatants.  Shortly  after  they  had 
commenced  this  siege,  the  duke  of  Anjou  sent  for  sir  Oliver  de  Clis- 
son,  who  had  under  his  command  some  of  his  men,  to  come  and  lay 
siege  to  la  Roche-sur-Yon,  which  the  English  still  held.  Sir  Oliver 
surrounded  the  place,  and  pointed  against  it  large  engines,  which  he 
had  brought  front  Angecs  and  Poitiers.  In  company  with  these  Bre- 
tons came  several  nobles  and  gentlemen  of  Poitou  and  Anjou :  they 
kept  up  a  sharp  attack,  and  pressed  hard  the  garrison  of  la  Roche- 
sur-Yon,  saying  they  would  never  leave  the  place  before  they  had 
conquered  it.  The  duke  of  Anjou  returned  to  his  own  country,  but 
frequently  sent  provision  and  other  artiuli's  tj  those  who  were  caiTy- 
ing  on  the  siege.  The  constable,  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  the  counts 
d'Alen9on  and  de  Perigord,  the  dauphin  d'Auvergne,  and  the  great 
bai'ons  of  France  still  maintained  the  siege  of  Brest ;  but  too  little 
did  they  gain,  for  it  is  one  of , the  strongest  castles  in  the  world. 
As  sir  Robert  KnoUes  was  the  governor,  the  lords  of  France  resolved 
to  send  a  body  of  men  to  invest  hia  castle  of  Derval.  Many  noble- 
men of  Brittany  and  of  Touraine  want  on  this  expedition:  they 
vere,  in  the  v{hole,  about  four  hundred  fighting  men. 


CHAPTER    CCCXVI. 

VHE  FRENCH  BESIEGE  FOUR  DIFFEREKT  PLACES?  LA  ROCHE-SDR-YON 
SURRENDERS  TO  THE  FREKOH.  THE  SIESE  OF  BREST  IS  RAISED  BY 
'JAPITHLATION,    WHICH    IS    NOT    KEPT. 

The  lords  of  France  were  at  this  time  besieging  four  towns  at 
mce  J  namely,  Becherel,  Brest,  la  Roche-sur-Yon,'and  the  one  just 
furmed  before  Dejval.  The  besiegers  had  many  an  assault  to  make, 
and  many  gallant  feats  of  arms  to  perform,  in  order  to  obtain  suc- 
cess. 

The  inhao;t»nts  of  la  Roche-sur-Yon,  being  farthest  off  from  any 
assistance,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides,  entered  into  a  capitulation, 
that  if  they  were  not  succored  within  one  month,  the  garrison  would 
march  out,  and  deliver  up  the  castle  to  the  king  of  France.  The 
lord  de  Clisson  and  the  other  lords  returned  at  the  appointed  day  ; 
and,  when  no  reinforcements  appeared  to  raise  the  siege,  the  castle 
surrendered,  and  the  English,  under  the  passports  of  the  lord  de  Pons 
marched  away  for  Bordeaux.* 

After  this,  sir  Oliver  de  Clisson  and  the  others  who  had  been  at 
this  conquest,  marched  to  Derval,  whither  they  had  caiused  large 
machines  and  engines  to  be  brought.  To  this  siege  of  Derval  came 
the  constable  of  France,  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  the  counts  d'AlenQon 
a-fid  du  Perche,  with  numbers  of  the  knights  and  barons  of  France," 
for  they  found  they  were  only  losing  their  time  before  Brest.  Two 
thousand,  however,  cemained  behind,  who  built  a  block-house  in 
such  a  situation  that  no  one  could  enter  Brest  to  reinforce  or  revictual 
It.  Sir  Hugh  Brock  and  the  garrison  in  Derval,  seeing  themselves 
attacked  by  such  a  force,  were  alarmed  lest  they  should  be  taken  by 
storm,  and  proposed  a  treaty  for  a  truce  of  two  months;  and  if  with- 
in (hat  time  they  were  not  relieved  by  the  duke  of  Brittany,  or  others 
in  sufficient  force  to  keep  the  field,  to  raise  the  siege,  and  to  com. 
bat  the  French,  they  would  surrender  themselves  and  the  castle  to 
ihe  duke  of  Anjou,  or  to  the  constable ;  but  if  a  body  of  men-at-arms 
should  arrive,  and  offer  battle  to  the  French,  the  garrison  should 
remain  in  peace.     This  treaty  was  concluded,  and  information  sent 


*  Mr  Mfl.  mention!!  sir  Kob«r  Greiiacres  as  governor  «f  La  Roch«-«ir-Ton. 


to  the  duke  of  Anjou,  who  was  on  the  borders :  he  approved  of  ii 
on  condition  that  the  ganison  of  Derval  should  not  during  the  truce 
receive  any  one  into  the  castle.  Sir  Hugh  Brock  sent  several  knight£ 
and  squires  as  his  hostages  for  the  due  execution  of  the  treaty. 

After  this  capitulation,  the  constable  of  France  made  an  excursion 
to  the  city  of  Nantes.  The  citizens  shut  their  gates,  because  he  had 
with  him  a  large  army,  and  went  forth  to  know  his  intentions.  The 
constable  told  them  he  had  been  nominated  and  sent  by  the  king  of 
France,  their  lord,  to  take  seisin  4nd  possession  of  the  duchy  ol 
Brittany,  which  sir  John  de  Montfort,  who  called  himself  duke,  had 
forfeited.  The  citizens  requested  time  to  hold  a  council,  to  deliberate 
on  what  he  had  said,  before  they  gave  an  answer.  After  a  long 
time  debating  the  business,  they  returned  and  spake  to  the  constable: 
"  Dear  lord,  it  seems  quite  marvellous  to  us  how  the  king  of  France 
can  thus  seize  the  inheritance  of  our  lord  the  duke ;  for  the  king, 
not  long  since,  commanded  us  to  receive  him  as  our  duke.  We 
have  therefore  sworn  fealty  and  homage  to  him ;  and  he  has  in 
return  promised  and  sworn  to  govern  us  as  subjects,  which  he  has 
hitherto  punctually  done.  We  have  never  had  any  grounds  for  sns. 
pecting  him  of  fraud  or  guile.  If  you  enter  this  town  by  virtue  of 
.the  procuration  you  say  you  have,  we  will  allow  you  so  to  do ;  but 
on  condition,  that  if  it  should  happen  that  the  duke  of  Brittany 
return  to  this  country,  and  be  desirous  of  becoming  a  good  French- 
man, so  that  all  prelates,  barons,  gentlemen,  and  good  towns  in 
Brittany,  shall  acknowledge  him  for  their  lord,  we  shall  be  acquitted 
without  loss  for  what  we  now  do,  or  may  have  before  done  ;  and 
that  you  will  not  consent  to  any  violence  being  offered  to  us,  nor 
will  you  receive  the  rents  or  revenues  of  Brittany,  but  they  shall 
remain  as  a  deposite  with  us  until  we  have  other  information,  or 
hear  news  more  agreeable  to  us  than  what  you  have  brought.  The 
constable  swore  to  keep  everything  as  procurator  for  the  king  ol 
France  in  this  case.  He  and  all  those  who  were  with  him  then  en 
tered  the  city  of  "Nantes,  which  is  the  principal  town  in  Brittany. 

When  sir  Robert  KnoUes  heard  that  his  cousin,  sir  Hugh  Brock, 
had  concluded  a  capitulation  for  the  castle  of  Derval  vrith  the  French, 
and  found  that  unless  he  also  entered  into  a  negotiation  he  could 
by  no  means  leave  his  post  to  succor  it,  sir  Robert  made  off°er8  of 
treating  with  the  French  and  Bretons  who  had  remained  before 
Brest :  they  repUed  that  they  could  do  nothing  without  the  constable 
An  English  knight  and  two  squires,  having  had  passports,  came  to 
a  mansion  near  Nantes,  where  the  constable  resided,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Loire,  with  other  knights  of  France  and  Brittany.  A  treaty  was 
entered  into,  on  these  terms ;  that  the  garrison  of  Brest  should  have 
a  truce  for  forty  days,  during  which  time,  ■unless  there  should  arrive 
a  sufficient  force  to  fight  with  the  constable,  the  fort  was  to  be  sur. 
rendered.  The  garrison  was  to  remain  on  the  same  footing  it  then 
was,  without  receiving  anv  reinforcements  of  men  or  provision.  The 
negotiators  returned  to  sir  Robert  KnoUes,  who  sent,  as  pledges  to 
the  constable,  able  and  sufficient  knights  and  squires.  The  hostages, 
on  their  arrival,  were  ordered  to  the  prison  of  the  constable ;  and  all 
those  who  had  been  at  the  siege  of  Brest  departed.  The  constable 
gave  also  leave  for  several  others  to  go  away,  whom  the  king  of 
France  sent  to  garrison  his  cities,  castles,  towns,  and  forts  in  Picardy 
for  the  duke  of  Lancaster  had  landed  at  Calais  with  a  large  army. 

When  the  earl  of  SaUsbury  (who  had  aU  that  season  cruised  on 
the  coa'ts  of  Brittany  and  Normandy,  having  for  that  purpose  been 
reinforced  by  the  king  of  England,  so  that  he  might  have  on  board 
with  him  a  thousand  men-at-arms  and  two  thousand  archers,)  heard 
of  the  capitulation  of  Brest,  he  said,  that  if  it  pleased  God,  he  would 
offer  combat  to  the  French.  He-  made  sail,  and  arrived  at  Brest, 
which  is  situated  on  the  seashore,  when  he  disembarked,  and  drew 
up  hia  men  in  order  of  battle  before  Brest :  at  night,  they  all  retreated 
to  their  vessels.  This  he  daUy  performed,  in  order  to  be  ready  tc 
fight  the  enemy,  should  they  advance  to  that  quarter. 

The  constable  had  dismissed  the  greater  part  of  his  men :  he  had 
also  on  his  hands,  the  sieges  of  Becherel  and  of  Derval,  and  did  not 
imagine  the  earl  of  Salisbury  would  have  arrived  on  the  coast  so 
soon.  He  set  out  from  Nantes  when  the  day  approached  for  the 
surrender  of  Brest,  but  did  not  march  quite  so  far;  for  he  had 
had  iiitelUgence  that  the  English  were  in  sufficient  force  to  fight 
with  him.  On  hearing  this,  he  halted  where  he  was,  and  remained 
there  quiet  for  about  seven  days,  being  desirous  of  having  the  advice 
of  a  fuU  council  of  war  which  he  had  summoned.  The  earl  of  Salis. 
bury  had  posted  himself  very  advantageously  before  Brest;  and, 
finding  that  the  constable  and  Bretons  did  not  advance,  he  sent  a 
herald  to  sir  Bertrand'  du  GuescUn,  who,  on  his  arrival,  respectfully 
saluted  him,  and  said :  "  My  lord,, the  earl  of  SaUsbury  and  the  lords 
of  England  signify  by  me,  who  am  a  herald  at  arms  and  their  ser- 
vant,  that  as  you  had  for  a  long  time  besieged  the  town  and  castle 
of  Brest,  and  certain  treaties  and  capitulations  had  been  entered  into 
for  its  surrender  unless  it  should  be  succored  before  a  certain  day, 
which  is  not  far  distant,  they  wish  to  infoiTO  you  that  they  have  en- 
camped  themselves  before  Brest  to  fulfil  this  engagement  and  to  do. 
fend  the  castle :  they  beg  and  entreat  of  you,  therefore,  to  advance^ 
when  you  shaU  be  fought  with  without  fail ;  and  supposing  you  re. 
fuse  your  consent  to  tUs,  that  you  will  send  back  the  hostages." 
The  constable  repUed :  "  Herald,  you  bring  us  agreeable  news,  and 
are  welcome.  You  wiU  teU  your  masters,  that  we  are  more  desirous 
to  combat  them  than  they  are  too  meet  us ;  but  that  they  must  march 
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to  the  place  where  the  treaty  was  first  entered  into  and  agreed  upon. 
Vou  will  inform  them,  that  if  they  will  advance  to  that  place,  they 
shall  infallibly  have  a  battle." 

The  herald  returned  to  his  masters  before  Brest,  and  delivered  his 
message  :  they  sent  him  back  to  the  constable,  to  whom  he  said  : 
"  My  lord,  I  come  again  frpm  my  lor4s  and  masters,  to  whom  I  re- 
peated the  words  you,  charged  me  with :  they  say,  that  as  they  are 
only  attached  to  the  sea  service  they  have  not  brought  any  horses 
with  them,  and  are  not  accustomed  to  march  on  foot ;  for  whichjrea- 
8on  they  inform  you,  that  if  you  will  send  them  your  horses,  they 
will  come  without  delay  to  any  place  you  shall  plea&e  to  appoint,  and 
fight  with  yoa."  "  My  good  friend,"  answered  the  constable,  "  we 
will  not,  please  God,  give  such  advantage  to  our  enemies  as  we 
should  do  were  we  to  send  them  our  horses.  It  would  also  be  con- 
sidered as  an  insult ;  and,  should  we  think  of  such  a  thing,  it  would 
be  right  we  should  have  good  and  sufficient  security  to  answer  for 
our  horses."  "  In  truth,"  replied  the  herald,  "  they  have  not  charged 
me  to  add  anything  on  this  head  ;  only,  that  if  you  do  not  accept  their 
proposition,  they  say  you  have  not  any  cause  to  detain  their  hosta. 
ges,  and  that  in  returning  them  you  will  act  but  justly."  The  con- 
stable said,  he  was  not  of  that  opinion. 

Thus  did  the  business  remain ;  and  the  herald  returned  to  the 
earl  of  Salisbury  and  the  knights  before  Brest,  who,  when  they 
foiind  they  could  not  gain  anything,  and  that  the  hostages  were  not 
sent  back,  were  exceedingly  vexed ;  they,  however,  remained  stead- 
ily before  the  place,  without  moving,  until  the  appointed  day  was 
passed,  and  then  perceiving  the  constable  would  not  advance  to  fight 
with  them,  they  entered  Brest,  which  they  greatly  reinfoVced  and 
revictualled.  The  cpnstable,  finding  the  English -were  not  likely 
to  come  to  offer  him  battle,  marched  off,  carrying  with  him  the  Eng- 
lish hostages  as  prisoners,  and  said,  the  English  had  not  kept  what 
they  had  bound  themselves  to  perform.*  After  the  relief  of  Brest, 
the  earl  of  Salisbury  put  to  sea  to  guard  the  coasts,  according  to  the 
orders  he  had  received.  Sir  Robert  KnoUes  set  out  also  from  Brest, 
and  arrived  at  his  castle  of  Derval.  As  soon  as  this  was  known, 
information  of  it  was  sent  to  the  duke  of  Anjou,  who  was  with  the 
constable  near  Nantes.  They  guessed  what  would  be  the  conse. 
quence  of  this ;  for  sir  Robert  broke  all  the  treaties  which  his  cousin 
had  ent*red  into,  and  sent  to  tell  the  duke  of  Anjou  and  the  consta- 
blfe,  that  he  should  not  keep  one  article  of  them,  as  his  people  had 
not  the  power  to  enter  into  any  treaty  without  his  knowledge  arid 
consent.  The  duke,  on  hearing  this,  came  in  person  to  the  siege  of 
Derval. 


CHAPTER    CCCXVII. 

THE  DUKE  OF  LANCASTER  LANDS  AT  CALAIS,  AND  INVADES  PICARDT.  A 
PART  OF  HIS  ABMY  DEFEATED  BY  THE  LORD  DE  BODRSIERSt  BEFORE 
RIBEMONT.t  ANOTHER  PART  OF  HIS  ARMY  IS  DEFEAlTED  NEAR  SOIS- 
SONS  BY  AN  AMBUSCADE  OF  BnR&UNDIANS  AND  FRENCH. 

Upward  of  three  thousand  men-at-arms  and  ten  thousand  English 
archets  had  landed  at  Calais.  Three  years  before,  this  expedition 
had  been  planned  and  provided  for :  of  course,  it  was  well  furnished 
with  all  things.  The  following  knights  passed  over  with  the  dukes 
of  Lancaster  and  Brittany :  the  earls  of  Warwick,  Stafford  and  Suf. 
<)lk,  Edward  lord  Despencer,  first  baron  of  the  realm,  and  at  that 
•time  constable  of  the  army,  the  lords  Willoughby,  de  la  Pole,  Basset,- 
Roos,  Latimer,  lord  Henry  Percy,  lord  Lewis  Clifford,  lord  William 
Beauchamp,  the  canon  de  Robesart,  sir  Walter  Hewett,  sir  Hugh 
Calverley,  sir  Stephen  Cossington,  sir  Richard  de  Pontchardon,  and 
many  other  Juiights  and  squires  from  England ;  but  I  cannot  name 
them  all. 

The  king  of  France,  who  kne*  well  that  the  English  would  cross 
the  sea,  had  reinforced  his  cities,  towns,-  ciastles,  and  forts  in  Picardy, 
Artois,  and  also  in  Vermandois,  an, I  li  nl  everywhere  posted  men-at. 
arms  in  sufficient  numbers  ;  such  u^  Bretons,  Burgundians,  Picards, 
Normans,  and  many  whom  he  had  subsidized  from  the  Empire. 
The  English  left  Calais  as  soon  as  they  had  mounted  and  arranged 
their  carriages,  of  which  they  had  great  numbers.  They  marched 
in  three  battalions,  and  in  such  good  order  as  it  was  not  easy  to  im- 
prove :  that  of  the  marshals  marched  first,  of  which  the  earls  of  War. 
wick  and  Suffolk  were  the  leaders ;  then  the  dukes  of  Lancaster  and 


*  My  MS.  has  the  following  additions: 

■'  The  herald,  on  receiving  his  last  message,  returned  to  his  lords  before  Brest,  who 
held  a  couneil  on  it. 

"  Shortly  utter  this,  the  constable,  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  the  count  d'Alencon  the  lords 
lie  Chsson  and  de  Laval,  with  the  other  barons  and  knights,  amounting  to  four  tiiousand 
lances  and  twenty  thousand  other  men,  marched  to  within  one  day's  journey  of  Brest  • 
where,  having  strongly  encamped  themselves,  they  sent  to  let  the  English  know  they  were 
now  on  the  spot  where  the  treaty  had  boon  concluded,  and  if  they  would  march  thither 
they  would  be  combated ;  otherwise  tliey  would  lose  their  hostages.  The  earl  ofSalisbury 
on  learnmg  this,  found  tlie  French  were  triciiish  and  had  not  any  real  intention  of  light^ 
ing,  so  that  he  returned  for  answer  by  his  own  herald,  who  accompanied  She  French 
herald,  that  ifthe  constable  wpuldadvance  two-thirds  of  the  way,  they  would  perform 
the  other  third ;  or,  if  the  French  would  not  do  this,  the  English  would  advance  half  of 
the  way  on  foot,  if  the  French  would  there  meet  them  on  foot :  or,  ifthe  French  would 
not  accept  either  of  these  propositions,  tliey  were  bound  in  justice  to  return  the  hostages 
tor  the  English  had  cheerfully  and  honorably  performed  their  engagement."  ' 

t  Denys  Sauvage  calls  him  the  lord  deSoubise,  but  gives  no  resson  for  if  Mr  Mas 
have  Boursiere.  ^  «#ww. 

Ribrmont  ir  %  town  in  Picitdy,  four  leagues  from  St.  Quenlio. 


Brittany,  who  had  many  gallant  knights  to  accompany  them :  the 
constable,  the  lord  Despencer,  brought  up  the  rear.  They  marched 
in  close  order,  without  any  one  being  suffered  to  quit  his  rank  ;  and 
the  van  was  always  armed  ready  for  combat.  They  were  quartered 
together  at  night,  keeping  a  strong  and  strict  guard  tq  prevent  a  sur- 
prise. They  advanced  three  leagues  a  day,  and  no  one  dared  to 
march  before  the  banners  of  the  marshals,  unless  he  had  been  or- 
dered forward  as  a  scout. 

They  passed  by  Montreuil,  of  which  the  lord  Handebourg*  was 
governor,  St.  Omer,  and  afterwards  Terouenne,  but  without  attack, 
ing  them.  The  light  troops  burnt  all  the  lands  of  the  count  de  St. 
Pol,  and  the  array  advanced  very  near  to  Arras,  when  the  two  dukes 
took  up  their  quarters  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Eloy,  and  remained 
there  two  days.  They  then  marched  off  by  the  walls  of  Arras,  but 
made  no  assault,  for  they  knew  it  would  be  lost  time.  They  came 
to  Bray-sur-Somme,t  where  the  two  marshals  had  a  sharp  engage- 
ment before  the  gates  ;  for  there  was  a  good  garrison  vrithin  of  able 
knights  and  squires  of  Picardy,  under  the  command  of  the  viscount 
de  Meaux  and  sir  Raou!  de  Rayneval.  The  canon  de  R-obesart 
struck  down  three  with  his  spear  before  thfi  gate,  and  the  skirmish 
was  severe  ;  but  the  French  so  well  defended  the  gates,  that  they 
lost  nothing.  The  English  continued  their  march,  following  the 
course  of  the  river  Somme,  which  they  thought  to  cross  between 
Ham,  in  Vermandois,  and  St.  Quentin.  Thus  did  this  army  advance 
under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  according  to  orders 
from  the  king  his  father. 

The  lord  de  Boursiers  was  at  this  time  returning  from  Hainaull 
into  France,  and  areived  so  opportunely  at  Ham  that  the  inhabitants 
most  earnestly  entreated  of  him  to  remain  there  to  assist  them  in 
defending  their  town  against  the  English.  He  complied  with  theii 
request,  staying  with  them  two  days,  during  the  time  the  English 
passed  by,  following  the  course  of  the  river  Somme,  to  enter  the 
Vermandois  and  to  cross  the  river  at  the  narrowest  part.  When  the 
lord  de  Boursiers  heard  that  the  English  had  almost  all  passed,  and 
that  they  were  advancing  toward  St.  Quentin  and  Ribemont,  v^here 
the  lord  du  Chin,  whose  daughter  he  had  married,  possessed  a  large 
estate,  and  where  he  also  had  lands  in  right.of-his  wife,  he  took  leave 
of  the  citizens  of  Ham,  who  thanked  him  much  for  his  services,  as 
he  knew  the  castle  of  Ribemont  was  quite  unprovided  with  men-at- 
arms.  He  was  attended  by  as  many  companions  as  he  could  mus- 
ter, but  they  were  very  few  in  number,  and  rode  on  until  he  came 
to  St.  Quentin,  where  he  did  not  arrive  without  great  danger,  for 
the  whole  country  was  overspread  with  English.  He  got  into  the 
town  just  in  time,  for  the  English  light  troopa  came  to  the  gates  as 
he  entered  them.  The  lord  de  Boursiers  found  there  sir  William 
des  Bourdes,  who  was  governor  of  it  for  the  king :  he  was  received 
by  him  joyfully,  and  much  pressed  to  stay  there,  to  help  in  defence 
of  the  town. 

The  lord  de  Boursiers  excusfed  himself  by  saying,  that  he  had  un 
dertaken  to  go  to  Ribemont,  to  defend  that  town  and  eastle,  which 
was  without  any  garrison  ;  and  he  entreated  sir  William  so  much 
for  assistance  that  he  gave  him  twelve  cross-bows.  He  had  not  ad. 
vanced  far  before  he  saw  a  company  of  English ;  but,  as  he  knew 
the  country  well,  he  took  a  more  circuitous  road  to  avoid  them :  the 
English  never  quitted  their  line  of  march.  He  was  this  whole  day 
in  much  peril  on  his  road  toward  Ribemont.  He  met  a  knight  from 
Burgundy,  called  sir  John  de  Bueil,  who  was  going  to  St.  Quentin; 
but,  after  some  conversation  with  the  lord  de  Bouisiers,  he  returned 
with  him  toward  Ribemont.  His  force  might  now  consist  of  about 
forty  spears  and  thirty  cross-bows.  As  they  were  approaching  Ribe- 
mont, having  sent  forward  one  of  their  scouts  to  inform  the  inhabit 
ants  that  they  were  coming  to  their  aid,  they  perceived  a  body  ol 
English  advancing,  who  appeared  to  consist  of  at  least  fourscoie 
men  on  horseback.  "  The  French  said,  "  Here  are  uiir  enemies  re. 
turning  from  pillage :  let  us  meet  them."  Upon  which  they  stuck 
spurs  into  their  horses,  and  galloped  off  as  fast  as  they  could,  crying 
out,  "Notre  Dome  Ribemont;"  they  fell  upon  the  English,  whon. 
they  defeated  and  slew.  ^  Happy  were  they  who  could  escape. 

When  the  French  had  thus  conquered  these  English,  they  cam* 
to  Ribemont,  where  they  found  the  lord  du  Chin,  who  a  little  before 
had  entered  the  town  with  forty  spears  and  twenty  cross-bows 
While  these  three  noble  knights  were  on  the  square  of  the  town  be. 
fore  the  castle,  and  many  of  their  men  had  gone  to  their  quarters  to 
disarm  themselves,  they  heard  the  sentinel  on  the  castle  wall  cry 
out,  "  Here  are  men-at-arms  advancing  to  the  town."  On  which 
they  went  nearer  the  castle,  and  asked  how  many  he  thought  there 
might  be  :  he  answered  "  About  fourscore."  Upon  which,  the  lord 
de  Boursiers  said,  "  It  behoves  us  to  go  and  fight  with  them,  foi 
otherwise  we  shall  have  much  blame  in  having  suffered  them  thus 
to  come  up  to  our  very  walls  unnoticed."  The  lord  du  Chin  replied, 
"  Fair  son,  you  say  well :  order  out  our  horses,  and  display  my  ban 
ner."  Sir  John  de  B'lf  il  rejoined,  "  Gentlemen,  you  shall  not  gr 
without  my  company :  but  I  would  advise  you  to  act  more  delibe- 
rately in  this  business ;  for  peradventure  they  may  be  men-at-annr 
lightly  mounted,  whom  the  marshals  or  constable  may ,  have  sent 
hither  to  draw  us  out  of  our  fortress,  and  our  sally  may  tnm  out  ty 
our  loss." 


*  *'  Handebourc  "    Q 

1  "  Bra7-»ur-Somm""—«  Tillage  ol  t^cardr.eiectknofFKoiiiia. 
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The  lord  de  Boureiers  said :  "  If  you  will  adopt  my  plan,  we  will 
iu  and  fight  them,  and  that  as  speedily  as  may  be ;  for  whatever 
nay  happen,  I  am  determined  to  do  so." .  On  saying  this,  he  fixed 
un  his  helmet  and  tightened  his  armor,  and  then  sallied  forth  with 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  combatants.  The  English  were  about 
Touracore,  part  of  the  troop  of  sir  Hugh  Calverley,  though  sir  Hugh 
himself  had  remained  with  the  duke  of  Lancaster :  there  were  as 
many  as  six  knights  and  other  squires,  who  had  advanced  to  revenge 
the  deaths  of  their  companions.  On  the  French  coming  out  at  the 
gate,  they  met  the  English,  who,  lowering  their  spears,  vigorously 
attacked  them  :  they  opened  their  ranks,  when  the  English  galloped 
i]uite  through  :  this  caused  so  great  a  duat  that  they  could  scarcely 
diatinguisheach  other.  The  French  soon  formed  again,  and  shouted 
their  cry  of  "  Notre  Dame  Ribemont !"  Many  a  man  was  unhorsed 
on  both  sid^s.  The  lord  du  Chin  fought  with  a  leaden  mace,  with 
which  he  smashed  every  helmet  that  came  within  reach  of  it ;  for  he 
was  a  strong  and  lusty  knight,  well  made  in  all  hie  limbs :  but  he 
himself  received  such  a  blow  on  his  casque  that  he  reeled,  and  would 
have  fallen  to  the  ground  had  he  not  been  supported  by  his  squire. 
He  suffered  from  this  blow  as  long  as  he  lived. 

Several  knights  and  squires  of  the  English  were  greatly  surprised 
that  the  arms  on  the  lord  du  Chin's  banners  were  perfectly  the  same 
as  those  of  the  lord  de  Coucy,  and  said,  "  How  is  this  ?  has  the  lord 
de  Coucy  sent  any  of  his  men  hither  ?  he  ought  to  be  one  of  our 
friends."  The  battle  was  very  mortal ;  for  in  the  end  almost  all  the 
English  were  killed  or  made  prisoners,  few  escaping.  The  lord  de 
Boursiers  took  two  brothers  of  the  name  of  Pembroke :  one  a  knight, 
the  other  a  squire.  Sir  John  de  Bueil  took  two  others,  with  whom 
they  retreated  into  Ribemont.  The  English  army  marched  by,  bat 
made  no  assault;  for  they  thought  it  would  be  losing  time.  Orders 
were  given  to  do  no  damage,  by  burning  or  otherwise,  to  the  lands 
of  the  lord  de  Coucy,  who  was  at  that  time  in  Lombardy,  and  inter- 
fered not  with  the  wars  in  France. 

The  English  fixed  their  quarters  in  the  valleys  below  Laon  and 
lower  down  than  Bruyeres*  and  Crecy,t  whence  they  did  much  mis. 
chief  to  the  Laonnois.  But  before  this,  the  king  of  France  had  or- 
dered everything  valuable  to  be  earned  into  the  towns  and  strong 
places,  which  were  so  well  garrisoned  that  the  English  could  not 
gain  anything  by  attacking  them,  nor  indeed  had  they  any  thoughts 
of  so  doing,  but  were  only  anxious  that  the  French  would  meet  them 
in  battle  in  the  plain.  The  king,  however,  had  forbidden  this  very 
strictly  in  his  daily  orders.  He  had  them  followed  by  the  rest  of  his 
cavalry  so  close  on  their  rear,  as  to  intimidate  them  from  quitting  the 
niaint  army.  The  French  took  up  their  quarters  every  evening  in 
fortified  towns,  and  in  the  day  time  pursued  the  English,  who  kept 
themselves  in  a  compact  body. 

I:  happened  that  one  morning  a  party  of  English,  to  the  number 
01  six  score  lances,  who  were  overrunning  the  country  beyond  Sois- 
Bons,  fell  into  an  ambuscade  of  Burgu'ndians  and  French.  It  was 
commanded  by  sir  John  de  Vienne,  sir  John  de  Bueil,  sir  William 
des  Bourdes,  sir  Hugh  de  Porcien,  sir  John  de  Coucy,  the  viscount 
de  Meaux,  the  lords  de  Rayneval  and  de  la  Boue,  with  several  more 
inights  and  squires,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  full  three  hundred 
.ances.  They  had  followed  the  English,  and  this  night  they  had 
ancamped  in  the  fields  of  the  Soissonnois,  where  they  had  placed  an 
umbuscade  in  a  small  coppice.  The  English  came  in  the  morning 
(1  plunder  a  village  behind  which  their  army  was  quartered.  When 
ihey  had  passed  the  ambush,  the  French  sallied  forth  with  banners 
and  pennons  displayed.  The  English,  seeing  such  a  large  body  so 
near  them,  halted,  and  would  have  sent  to  their  array,  which  was  a 
good  league  off";  but  sir  Walter  Huet,  a  great  English  captain,  and 
near  the  spot  where  this  surprise  happened,  mounting  his  horse  in 
;reat  haste,  his  lance  in  its  rest,  but  without  helmet  or  vizor,  and 
jnly  his  coat  of  mail  on,  galloped  forward  without  further  thought  or 
consideration :  his  men  followed  him  as  well  as  they  could.  In  the 
confusion,  he  had  his  neck  quite  pierced  through  with  a  spear,  and 
fell  dead  on  the  field. 

The  English  fought  very  valiantly,  but  at  last  were  almost  all  ta- 
ken or  slain.  The  French  made  prisoners  of  the  following  knights : 
sir  Matthew  Redmayne,  sir  Thomas  Fowkes,  sir  Hugh  Brudenel,  sir 
Thomas  Spencer,  sir  Thomas  Eraerton,  sir  Nicholas  Gascoign,  sir 
fohn  Chandler,  sir  Philip  Cambray,  sir  John  Harpedon,  sir  Matthew 
Goumay,  sir  Robert  Twyford,  sir  Geoffly  Say,  sir  John  Bourchier, 
sir  Geoffry  Worsley,  sir  Lionel  Daultry ;  and,  of  esquires,  William 
Daultry,  John  Gaillard,  Thoipias  Bradley,  Henry  Montford,  Guy 
Hewett,  John  Meynil,  William  Gostwick,  John  Flamstead,  Thomas 
iollerant,  William  Quentin,  Robert  Boteler,  Robert  Audley,  Ralph 
Stanley,  and  Thomas  Archer.t 

News  was  carried  to  the  main  body  that  their  mep  were  engaged : 
upon  which,  the  marshals,  with  the  whole  army^  hastened  thither : 
(hough  they  could  not  make  such  speed,  but  that  the  business  was 
finished,  and  the  Burgundians  and  French  had  left  the  field.  The 
English  knew  not  where  to  seek  the  French.  Thus  passed  this  ac- 
tion, according  to  the  information  I  have  received,  near  to  Soucy  in 
ihe  Soissonnois,  the  20th  September,  1363. 

After  these  two  encounters  at  Ribemont  and  Soucy,  nothing  fu- 

* .  **  if rujreres  — e  town  m  PicnTdy,  diocoa  of  Laon. 

1  "Crecy-sur-Serre"— *  town  h  Picardy.  ihree  longups  from  t*i^' 
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ther  befel  the  duke  of  Lancaster  and  his  army  that  is  worth  men. 
tioning.  They  marched  through  various  narrow  passes  and  defiles, 
but  kept  in  close  and  good  order.  The  eouncil  of  the  king  of 
France  therefore  said  to  him :  "  Let  them  go  ;  by  their  smoke  alone 
they  cannot  deprive  you  of  your  kingdom  :  they  will  be  tired  soon, 
and  their  force  will  dissolve  away,  for  as  storms  and  tempests  appear 
sometimes  in  tremendous  forms  over  a  whole  country,  yet  they  dissi- 
pate  of  themselves,  and  no  essential  harm  happens :  thus  it  will  befal 
these  English. 


CHAPTER   CCCXVIII. 

THE  HOSTASES  SENT  FROM  DERTAL  ARE  BEHEADED.  SIR  ROBERl 
KNOLLES  RETALIATES  ON  THOSE  PRISONERS  WHOM  HE  HAD  TAEEK. 
THE   DUKE   OF    LANCASTER    FINISHES    HIS   EXPEDITION. 

Sir  Robert  Knolles,  as  I  have  before  related,  was  returned  to  his 
castle  of  Derval,  which  he  considered  as  his  own  inheritance,  and 
had  determined  to  break  the  treaty  which  had  been  entered  into  by 
his  cousin  and  the  duki,  .if  Anjou ;  on  which  account,  the  duke  him- 
self was  come  to  the  siege  of  Derval,  attended  by  numbers  from 
Brittany,  Poitou,  and  the  lower  countries.  The  king  of  France  was 
desirous  that  his  constable,  who  was  there,  and  the  lord  de  Clisson, 
with  several  more,  should  return  to  France,  to  assist  his  brother  the 
duke  of  Burgundy  in  the  pursuit  of  the  English.  He  frequency  re. 
newed  these  orders  to  the  different  lords,  who  were  anxious  to  obey 
them,  and  also  to  gain  possession  of  this  casUe  of  Derval. 

When  the  day  was  passed  on  which  the  castle  was  to  have  been 
surrendered,  the  besiegers  wondered  what  the  garrison  were  thinking 
on  :  they  imagined  that  sir  Robert  KnoUes  had  thrown  himself  into 
it  with  reinforcements.  The  duke  and  constable  sent  to  sir  Robert, 
and  to  sir  Hugh  Brock  who  had  made  the  treaty.  The  herald,  on  ar- 
riving in  the  square  of  the  castle,  said  to  the  gentlemen  present : 
"  My  lords  send  me  here  to  inquire  from  you  the  reasons,  which  they 
would  willingly  learn,  why  you  do  not  ransom  your  hostages  by  sur. 
rendering  the  castle  according  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  to  which 
you,  sir  Hugh,  have  sworn."  Sir  Robert  Knolles  then  addressed 
the  herald,  saying,  "  Herald,  you  will  tell  your  masters,  that  my 
cousin  had  no  authority  to  enter  into  any  capitulation  or  treaty  with, 
out  my  consent  first  had  ;  and  you  will  now  return  with  this  answer 
from  me." 

The  herald  went  back  to  his  lords,  and  related  to  them  the  mes. 
sage  sir  Robert  Knolles  had  charged  him  with:  they  sent  him 
again  to  tell  the  garrison,  that  from  the  tenor  of  the  treaty,  they  ought 
not  to  have  received  any  one  into  the  fort,  and  that  they  had  received 
sir  Robert  Knolles,  which  they  should  not  have  done ;  and  liknwisc 
to  inform  them  for  a  truth,  that  if  the  castle  was  not  surrendered,  the 
hostages  would  be  beheaded.  Sir  Robert  repliedy  "  By  God,  herald, 
I  will  not  lose  my  castle  for  fear  of  the  menaces  of  your  lords  ;  and 
if  it  should  happen  that  the  duke  of  AnJou,  through  arrogance,  puts 
my  friends  to  death,  I  will  retaliate ;  for  I  have  here  in  prison  seve- 
ral knights  and  squires  of  France,  and  if  I  were  offered  one  hundred 
thousand  francs  I  would  not  show  mercy  to  any  one  of  them."  When 
the  herald  had  delivered  his  answer,  the  duke  of  Anjou  sent  for  the 
headsman,  and  ordered  the  hostages,  who  were  two  knights  and  a 
squire,  to  be  brought  forth,  and  had  them  beheaded  before  the  castle, 
so  that  those  within  might  see  and  know  them. 

Sir  Robert  KnoUes  instantly  ordered  a  table  to  be  fixed  without- 
side  of  the  vrindows  of  the  castle,  and  had  led  there  four  of  his  pris. 
oners,  three  knights  and  a  squire,  for  whom  he  might  have  had  a 
great  ransom,  but  he  had  them  beheaded  and  flung  down  into  the 
ditch,  the  heads  on  one  side  and  the  bodies  on  the  other.  The  siege 
was  raised  after  this,  and  all  the  men-at-arms  returned  to  France ; 
even  the  duk«  of  Anjou  went  to  Paris  to  visit  the  king  his  brother : 
the  constable,  with  the  lord  de  Clisson  and  others,  marched  to  the 
city  of  Troyes,  for  the  English  were  already  in  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try :  they  had  crossed  the  river  Marne,  and  were  taking  the  road 
toward  Auxerre. 

At  this  time,  pope  Gregory  XI.  had  sent  the  archbishop  of  Rouen 
and  the  bishop  of  Carpentras  in  legation  to  France,  to  endeavor,  if 
possible,  to  make  peace  between  the  kings  of  France  and  England : 
these  two  prelates  had  many  difficulties  in  travelling  toward  the  king 
of  France  and  his  brothers,  and  afterwards  to  the  duke  of  Lancas- 
ter :  the  English,  however,  kept  advancing  through  the  country  of 
F6rets,  having  passed  Auvergne,  Limousin,  and  the  rivers  Loire, 
Allier,  Dordonne,  and  Lot.  Neither  the  English  nor  French  were 
much  at  their  ease  in  this  expedition  :  three  knights  of  Hainault,  sir 
Fateres  de  Barlammont,  sir  Bridol  de  Montagin,  and  le  bftgue  de  War. 
Ian,  as  well  as  some  on  the  side  of  the  English,  died  on  their  march. 
The  dukes  of  Lancaster  and  Brittany  continued  their  route  with  the 
army  until  they  were  arrived  at  Eergerac,  four  leagues  from  Bor- 
deaux, continually  pursued  by  the  French.  The  duke  of  Anjou  and 
the  constable  of  France  were  in  the  upper  countries  near  Roucrgue, 
Rodais,  and  Toulouse,  and  had  advanced  as  far  as  Perigjieux,  where 
they  had  fixed  their  quarters. 

The  two  before-mentioned  prelates  journeyed  from  each  party, 
preaehing  to  them  several  reasons  why  they  should  come  to  an  agree, 
meht.  But  each  held  so  obstinately  to  hia  own  opinion  that  they 
wouli  not  make  \ny  c^ncesaions,  without  taviog  considerable  ad- 
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vantages  given  them.  The  duke  of  Lancaster  came  to  Bordeaux 
about  Christmas ;  and  the  two  dukes  remained  there  the  whole  winter 
and  the  following  Lent.  Several  knights  went  away,  on  the  expe. 
ditiun  being  finished  :  the  lord  Basset  and  his  company  returned  to 
Finsland.  for  which  king  Edward  reprimanded  him. 


CHAPTER   CCCXIX. 

THE    mjKE   OF    ANJOU'S    CAMPAION    INTO   UPPEB  OASOONT.* 

SuoN  after  Easter,  in  the  year  1374,  the  duke  of  Anjou,  who  re. 
gided  at  Perigord,  made  a  great  muster  of  his  forces ;  at  which  the 
constable  of  France  and  the  greater  part  of  the  barons  and  knights 
of  Brittany,  Poitou,  Anjou,  and  Touraine,  were  present.  There  were 
also,  from  Gascony,  sir  John  d'Armagnac,  the  lords  d'Albret  and  de 
Perigord,  the  counts  de  Comminges  and  de  Narbonne,  the  viscounts 
de  Caraman,  de  Villemure,  and  de  Thalar,  the  count  dauphin  d'Au- 
k'ergne :  moat  of  the  lords  of  Auvergne  and  of  Limousin  :  the  vis. 
count  de  Minedon,  the  lords  de  la  Barde  and  de  Pinoornet,  and  sir 
Bertrand  de  Charde.  They  amounted  to  fifteen  thousand  men  on 
foot,  and  a  large  body  of  Genoese  and  crosa.bows.  They  began 
their  march  toward  upper  Gascony,  and  came  before  St.  Silvier,t  of 
which  ^n  abbot  was  lord.  Notwithstanding  it  was  talked  of  as  a 
strong  town,  the  abbot  was  afraid  of  losing  it  by  force  ;  so  that  he 
began  to  treat  with  the  duke  of  Anjou,  telling  him  that  neither  him- 
self nor  his  territories  wished  to  wage  war  against  him,  or  in  any 
way  incur  his  indignation,  and  that  the  strength  of  his  town  and  all 
he  could  bring  to  defend  it,  were  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  the 
castles  of  upper  Gascony,  whither,  it  was  supposed,  he  intended  to 
march.  He  therefore  entreated  that  he  might  remain  in  peace,  upon 
the  terms  that  he  should  observe  an  exact  neutrality ;  and  that,  what, 
ever  those  lords  of  Gascony  who  possessed  mesne  fiefs  should  do, 
he  would  do  the  same.  His.  request  was  granted,  on  his  giving  hos. 
tages,  who  were  sent  to  prison  in  Perigueux. 

The  whole  army,  of  which  the  duke  of  Anjou  was  commander, 
marched  away  toward  Montmarsen,t  and  the  town  of  Lourde^  in 
Upper  Gascony,  of  which  sir  Arnold  de  Vire  was  governor.  The 
French  besieged  and  surrounded  it  on  all  sides,  having  demanded  if 
they  were  wilhng  to  surrender  themselves  to  the  duke  of  Anjou. 
The  inhabitants  of  Lourde  soon  agreed  to  it ;  but  the  knight  said, 
that  the  count  de  Foix  had  appointed  hira  to  that  post,  and  he  would 
not  surrender  to  any  man  except  to  him. 

When  the  constable  of  France  heard  this,  he  ordered  the  army  to 
advance  and  briskly  assault  it,  which  they  did  with  so  much  vigor 
that  the  town  was  taken  and  the  governor  slain,  as  well  as  several 
men  and  women  :  the  town  was  pillaged  and  ruined,  and  left  in  that 
state  ;  however,  on  their  departure  they  placed  therein  some  of  their 
men.  The  French  entered  the  lands||  of  ChiteUbon,  which  they  de. 
spoiled ;  they  then  passed  through  the  territories  of  Cha.tel.neuf,  which 
they  attacked,  and  continued  their  march  upward  toward  Bierne,  and 
came  to  the  entrance  of  the  lands  of  the  lord  de  I'Escut :  they  ad. 
vanced  until  they  came  to  a  good  town  and  stiong  castle,  called 
Sault,V  which  was  dependent  on  the  county  of  Foix. 

The  prince  of  Wales  had  frequently  intended,  before  his  expedi. 
lion  to  Spain,  to  make  war  on  the  count  de  Foix  for  all  these  mesne 
fiefa,  which  he  had  in  Gascony,  because  the  count  would  not  actnow. 
ledge  that  he  held  them  from  him :  the  affair  had  remained  in  this 
situation  in  consequence  of  the  Spanish  expedition.  Now,  however, 
the  duke  of  Anjou,  who  was  conquering  all  Aquitaine,  seemed  wil. 
ling  to  take  possession  of  it,  and  had  thus  besieged  Sault  in  Gascony, 
which  was  not  a  trifle  nor  easy  to  gain  :  the  governor  of  it  was  sir  Wil. 
liam  de  Pau.  When  the  count  heard  they  were  conquering  his  lands 
and  the  mesne  fiefs,  for  which  it  was  just  he  should  pay  homage 
Bither  to  the  kings  of  France  or  England,  he  sent  for  the  viscount  de 
Ch&tel.bon,  the  lords  de  Marsen  an'd  de  I'Escut,  and  the  abbot  de 
St.  Silvier.  He  then  demanded  a  passport  from  the  duke  of  Anjou, 
who  was  occupied  with  the  siege  of  Sault,  that  they  might  wait  upon 
him  in  safety :  the  duke  granted  it.  They  therefore  went  and  held 
a  conference  with  him  and  his  council,  when  it  was  agreed  that  the 
aforesaid  lords  and  their  territories  should  remain  in  peace  until  the 
middle  of  August,  on  condition  that  those  who  should  then  be  the 
strongest  before. the  town  of  Monsac,**  on  the  part  of  tlie  kings  of 
France  or  of  England,  and  there  keep  the  field,  should  have  the  en. 
joyment  of  these  rights,  and  to  that  party  these  lords  of  mesne  fiefs 
should  ever  after  belong.  The  count  de  Foix  and  the  other  lords 
gave  hostages  for  this  agreement.  The  duke  of  Anjou  returned  to 
Perigueux  with  his  army,  but  did  not  dismiss  any  one. 


^  For  a  more  chronoJogical  account  of  this  campaign,  see  hist,  de  Languedoc,  vol 
r.p.680. 

t  "St.  Silvier."    Probably  St.  Silvier  de  Rustan.  in  Bigone. 

t  "  Montmarsen**— a  town  in  Gascony. 

§  **  Lourde" — a  town  in  Gascony — ^tlie  capital  of  the  valley  of  Lavedan,  diocese  of 
Varbea. 

II  These  lands  are  beyond  the  Pyrenees ;  therefore,  It  mire  probably  alludes  to  ths 
town  of  Mauvoisin,  and  the  other  lands  the  viscount  held  under  the  kinc  of  Eneland--^ 
3ce  Hist,  de  Languedoc,  vol.  iv.  p.  583.  gr 

f  "Sault  de  Navaille"'—!!  small  town  in  Gascony,  near  Orthej, 

••A  town  in  Perifford  near  Bergerac  i         ^ 


CHAPTER    CCCXX. 

THE  SARL  or  PEM2110KE  AND  HIS  COMPANIONS  AKE  KAITSOIIED.  A  SHORT 
TRUCE  EETWEEt'  THE  FRENCH  AND  ENSLISH.  BECHEREL  SmtBENDERS 
ON  TERMS.      THE  DEATH  OF  THE  EARL  OF  PEMBROKE. 

About  this  time  there  was  an  exchange  made  of  the  lands  of  the 
constable  of  France  and  sir  OHver  de  Mauny,  which  the  king  oi 
Spain  had  given  to  them  for  their  gallant  services.  The  constable 
exchanged  his  estate  of  Soria  in  Castille  for  the  earl  of  Pembroke, 
who  had  been  made  prisoner  off  La  Rochelle.  Sir  Oliver  de  Mauny 
gave  up  his  estate  of  Grette  for  sir  Guiscard  d' Angle  and  his  nephew 
William,  Otho  de  Grantson,  John  de  Grinieres,  and  the  lord  de  Tan. 
naybouton. 

While  this  treaty  was  going  forward,  another  was  opened  between 
the  dukes  of  Anjou  and  of  Lancaster,  through  the  means  of  the  two 
before.mentioned  prelates.  The  duke  of  Lancaster  sent,  under  pass, 
ports,  to  the  duke  of  Anjou  at  Perigord,  (where  he  resided  and  gov. 
erned  as  king  or  regent  the  lordships  of  England  and  France,)  the 
canon  de  Robesart,  and  the  lords  William  Hellunay  and  Thomaa 
Douville.  A  truce  was  agreed  on,  between  these  dukes  and  their 
allies,  until  the  last  day  of  August :  and  they  engaged  themselves  to 
be,  in  the  month  of  September,  in  the  country  of  Picardy — the  duke 
of  Anjou  at  St  Omer,  and  the  duke  of  Lancaster  at  Calais.  Aftei 
this  truce,  the  dukes  of  Lancaster  and  of  Brittany,  the  earls  of  War- 
wick, Suffolk,  and  Stafford,  the  lords  de  Spencer  and  Willoughby, 
the  canon  de  Robesart,  lord  Henry  Percy,  the  lord  Manne,*  with 
the  other  lords  and  knights,  set  out  from  Bordeaux  the  eighth  day  of 
July,  and  returned  to  England. 

Sir  John  Appleyard  and  sir  John  Cornwall  held  their  castle  of 
Becherel  for  nearly  a  year  against  the  French,  who  were  closely  be. 
sieging  it,  and  had  much  constrained  them  ;  but  not  receiving  any 
intelligence  of  succors  coming  to  their  assistance,  and  their  provis. 
ions  beginning  to  fail,  they  held  a  council  whether  it  would  not  be 
advisable  to  offer  terms  for  its  surrender.  They  entered,  therefore, 
into  a  treaty  with  the  lords  d'Hambuye,  d'Estonville,  de  Blainville, 
de  Frainville,  and  the  barons  of  Normandy,  who  were  quite  tireo 
with  the  siege  having  continued  so  long.  But  they  would  not  con. 
elude  anything  without  the  knowledge  of  the  king  of  France.  He 
consented,  that  if  the  duke  of  Brittany  in  person  did  not  come  in 
sufficient  force  before  Becherel,  by  All.Saints  day  next  approaching, 
to  raise  the  siege,  the  garrison  should  surrender  on  capitulation. 
Hostages  were  given  to  observe  these  terms. 

The  earl  of  Pembroke  was  ransomed  for  120,000  francs,  which 
the  Lombards  of  Bruges  agreed  to  pay  when  he  should  be  arrived  in 
good  heallh  at  Bruges.  The  earl  journeyed,  under  the  passport  of 
the  constable,  through  the  kingdom  of  France ;  but  a  fever,  or  some 
other  sickness,  overtook  him  on  the  road,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to 
travel  in  a  litter  unto  the  city  of  Arras,  where  his  disorder  increased 
so  much  as  to  occasion  his  death.  The  constable,  by  this  event, 
lost  his  ransom.t  The  earl  of  Pembroke  left  by  his  second  wife, 
the  lady  Anne,  daughter  of  sir  Walter  Manny,  a  fair"son  who  at  that 
time  was  two  years  old. 

Sir  Guiscard  d'Angle  obtained  his  ransom,  as  you  shall  hear.  You 
remember  that  the  lord  de  Roye  entered  into  an  agreement  with  sir 
Oliver  de  Mauny,  a  Breton  knight,  and  nephew  to  sir  Bertrand  du 
Guesclin,  that  if  he  could  deliver  the  lord  de  Roye  from  his  prison 
by  means  of  an  exchange,  he  should  have  the  daughter  of  the 
baron  de  Roye  for  his  wife,  who  was  of  very  high  birth.  Upon  this, 
sir  Oliver  de  Mauny  sent  to  the  king  of  England,  to  Tinow  which 
of  tRe  knights  he  would  wish  to  have  set  at  liberty  for  the  lord  de 
Roye.  The  king  was  most  inclined  for  sir  Guiscard  d'Angle.  The 
lord  de  Roye  was  therefore  sent  home  free,  and  the  lord  de  Mauny  . 
espoused  his  daughter.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  lord  de  Roye  him. 
self  married  the  daughter  of  the  lord  de  Ville  and  de  Floron  in  Haa. 
nault.  The  other  knights,  that  is  to  say,  the  lord  de  Tannaybouton, 
sir  Otho  de  Grantson,  and  sir  John  de  Grinieres,  obtained  their  lib. 
erties,  and  compounded  in  a  handsome  manner  for  their  ransom 
with  sir  Oliver  de  Mauny. 


CHAPTER    CCCXXI. 

SEVERAL  TOWNS  IN  OASCONV  SURRENDER  TO  THE  KINO  OP  FRANCE.  SIR 
HUGH  DE  CHASTILLON  RETURNS  FROM  PRISON.  THE  CASTLE  OF  BECHE- 
REL SURRENDERS  TO  THE  FRENCH. 

When  the  middle  of  August  approached,  which  was  the  appointed 
time  for  the  meeting  before  Monsac,  the  duke  of  Anjou  arrived  with 
a  grand  aiTay  of  men-at-arms.  He  fixed  his  quarters  in  the  plain 
before  Monsac,  where  he  was  lodged  for  six  days  without  any  one 
coming  to  meet  him.  The  English  thought  that  the  truce  which 
had  been  entered  into  would  have  annulled  this  agreement.  But 
the  duke  of  Anjou  and  his  council  did  not  consider  it  in  this  light. 
Sir  Thomas  Felton,  sdneschal  of  Bordeaux,  argued  the  matter  for  a 
long  time  ;  but  he  could  not  gain  anything.  The  duke,  therefore, 
sent  to  the  count  de  Foix,  the  viscount  de  Cha,tel.Bon,  to  the  lords 


•  Q.  Main*. 

t  The  constable  carried  on,  for  three  years,  a  fruitless  lawsuit  with  the  Flemilb  lDBr> 
chants  for  this  ransom,  which  they  rofuscrl  to  pay.  He  at  len^  gave  up  his  claim  m 
theluDS  of  France  for  eO.OOO  (maa.Sist  dc  Britagnc 
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ie  Marsen,  'lo  Chateauneuf,  de  I'Eacut,  and  to  the  abbot  de  St  Sil- 
vier,  to  suirinon  them  to  keep  their  agreements,  or  he  would  put  to 
leath  then  hostages,  and  enter  their  lands  in  such  a  manner  as 
would  oblige  them  to  throw  themselves  on  his  mercy.  These  lords, 
ihcrcfore,  placed  themselves  and  their  lands  under  the  obedience  of 
:he  king  of  France.  The  inhabitants  of  Monsac  opened  their  gates, 
jud  presented  the  keys  to  the  duke  of  Anjou  doing  to  him  fealty 
and  homage.  The  lords  who  attended  the  duke  entered  the  town 
with  him,  where  they  remained  for  eighteen  days  ;  during  which 
lime  they  held  councils  as  to  what  part  they  should  next  march. 

Shortly  after  the  middle  of  August,  when  the  truces  which  had 
:ioen  entered  into  between  the  English  and  FTench  in  Gaseony  were 
I' spired,  these  lords  recommenced  the  war.  The  duke  of  Anjou 
came  before  la  Rfiole  ;*  and,  after'  three  days'  siege,  the  inhabitants 
submitted  to  the  king  of  France.  From  thence  he  marched  to  Lan- 
g.Mi.t  which  also  surrendered  ;  as  did  St.  Maoair,}  Condom,^  Ba- 
sille,|l  la  Tour  de  Prudence,  Mauleon.lT  and  la  Tour  de  Drou.  Full 
■brty  towns  and  castles  turned  to  the  French  in  this  expedition :  the 
last  was  Auberoche,**  The  duke  of  Anjou  placed  in  all  of  them 
men-at-arms  and  garni  ms :  and,  when  he  had  arranged  everything 
according  to  his  pleasrre,  he  and  the  constable  returned  to  Paris,  for 
the  king  had  sent  for  ihani.  He  dismissed,  therefore,  the  greater 
part  of  his  army :  and  the  lords  de  Clisson,  de  Beaumanoir,  d' Avau- 
gour,  de  Ray,  de  Riom,  the  viscounts  de  la  Val,  de  Rohan,  and  the 
other  barons,  returned  to  the  siege  of  Becherel,  to  be  ready  at  the  time 
appointed :  for  it  was  reported  that  the  duke  of  Brittany,  sir  Robert 
KnoUes,  and  the  lord  de  Spencer  would  attempt  to  raise  the  siege. 

You  have  before  heard  how  sir  Hugh  de  Chitillon,  master  of  the 
cross-bows,  had  been  made  prisoner  near  Abbeville,  by  sir  Nicholas 
Louvain,  and  carried  into  England :  he  was  unable  to  obtain  his 
liberty  on  account  of  the  large  sum  asked  for  his  ransom  :  however, 
a  Flemish  merchant  stepped  forward,  and  exerted  himself  so  eifect. 
ually  that  he  cunningly  got  him  out  of  England.  It  would  take  too 
much  time  to  enter  into  the  whole  detail  of  this  business ;  therefore, 
-I  shall  pass  it  over.  When  he  was  rjlurned  to  Franco,  the  king 
gave  him  back  his  office  of  master  of  rhe  cross-bows,  and  sent  him 
10  Abbeville,  as  he  had  before  done,  to  guard  that  frontier,  with  two 
hundred  lances  under  his  command.  All  the  captains  of  castles  and 
towns  were  ordered  to  obey  him  ;  such  as  sir  John  de  Bethouilliers 
governor  of  Boulogne,  sit  Henry  des  Isles  governor  of  Dieppe,  and 
tliose  who  commanded  in  the  frontier  towns  of  Terouenne,  St.  Omer, 
Ijitiues,  Fienhes,  and  Montroye 

It  happened  that  the  lord  de  Gommegines,  governor  of  Ardres, 
and  sir  John  d'Ubrues.  collected  their  forces  in  Ardres,  to  the 
amount  of  about  eight  hundred  lances.  They  marched,  one  morn- 
ing early,  well  mounted,  toward  Boulogne,  to  see  if  they  should  meet 
with  any  adventures.  That  same  morning,  sir  John  de  Berthouil- 
hers,  governor  of  Boulogne,  had  also  made  an  excursion,  with  about 
sixty  lances,  toward  Calais,  and  with  the  same  intent.  On  bis  return, 
he  was  met  by  the  lord  de  Gommegines  and  his  party,  who  imme- 
diately charged  the  French,  and  overthrew  them,  so  that  their  captain 
saved  himself  with  great  difficulty,  but  lost  fourteen  of  his  lancemen. 
The  lord  de  Gommegines,  after  the  pursuit,  returned  to  Ardres. 

The  master  of  the  cross-bows  this  day  made  a  muster  of  his  forces : 
he  had  with  him  a  great  number  of  men-at-arms  from  Artois,  Ver- 
mandois,  and  from  that  neighborhood :  in  all,  upward  of  three  hun- 
dred lances.  The  count  de  St.  Pol,  v/ho  had  lately  come  to  Picardy 
from  his  estates  in  Lorraine,  was  on  his  road  to  fulfil  a  pilgrimage  to 
our  Lady  of  Boulogne  :  he  was  informed  on  his  way,  that  the  mas. 
ter  of  the  cross-bows  was  about  to  undertake  an  excursion  which 
made  him  wish  to  be  of  the  party :  they  therefore  rode  together  and 
'  advanced  before  Ardres,  where  they  remained  drawn  up  for  some 
time  ;  but  they  knew  nothing  of  the  English  being  abroad,  nor  the 
English  of  them. 

After  the  French  had  continued  some  time  before  Ardres,  and  saw 
that  none  attempted  to  sally  from  the  town,  they  began  their  retreat 
toward  the  abbey  of  Liques.  No  sooner  had  they  marched  away 
ihan  an  Englishman  privately  left  the  place,  and  rode  through  lanes 
and  cross-roads  (for  he  knew  the  country  well)  until  he  met  the  lord 
■  de  Gommegines  and  his  party  returning  to  Ardres,  who,  when  he 
learnt  the  expedition  of  the  Frejich,  slowly  advanced  with  his  men 
in  a  compact  body.  When  the  French  had  passed  Tournehem, 
liaving  also  had  intelligence  of  the  English  being  abroad  under  the 
command  of  the  governor  of  Ardres,  they  immediately  marched 
toward  .them,  and  placed  an  ambuscade  in  a  coppice,  above  Liques, 
of  three  hundred  lances,  of  which  sir  Hugh  de  Chatillon  was  the 
captain.  The  young  count  de  St.  Pol  was  ordered  forward  on  the 
look-out;  and  with  him  went  many  knights  and  squires.  Not  far 
distant,  by  the  side  of  a  large  hedge,  the  lord  de  Gommegines  arid 
sir  Walter  Ukeuestt  had  halted,  and  drawn  up  their  force  on  foot  m 
a  very  handsome  manner.  Sir  John  Harlestone  set  off  on  a  gallop, 
with  twenty  lances,  to  entice  the  French  into  this  ambuscade,  saying 


he  would  allow  himself  to  be  pursued  to  the  place  where  they  were 
he  therefore  entered  the  plain.  The  young  count  de  St.  Pol,  who 
was  arrived  thither  with  a  hundred  lances,  spying  sir  John  Harle. 
stone's  troop,  called  out  to  his  companions,  "  Forward,  forward ! 
here  are  our  enemies."  Upon  which  they  stuck  spurs  into  their 
horses,  and  hastened  as  fast  as  they  could  to  come  up  with  the  Eng- 
lish. But  sir  John  Harlestone  began  his  retreat,  allowing  them  to 
pursue  him  until  he  came  to  the  hedge  where  the  English  were 
drawn  up,  with  their  archers  in  front.  On  the  arrival  of  the  French, 
the  English''received  them  with  battle-axes,  swords,  and  spears :  the 
archers  began  so  brisk  an  attack  that  men  and  horses  were  over, 
thrown.  Many  gallant  deeds  were  done  ;  but  in  the  end  the  French 
were  surrounded,  and  the  greater  part  slain.  The  •young  count  de 
St.  Pol  was  made  prisoner  by  a  squire  of  Gueldres :  the  lords  de 
Pons  and  de  Clary,  sir.  William  de  Nielle,  sir  Charles  de  Chatillon, 
Leonnet  d'Araines,  Guy  de  Vaisnel,  Henry  des  Isles  and  John  his 
brother,  the  chatelain  de  Beauvais,  and  several  other  knights  and 
squires,  were  also  captured. 

Shortly  after  this  defeat,  the  lord  de  ChSitillon  came,  with  his  ban 
ner  and  three  hundred  lances,  to  the  path  of  the  hedge  ;  but,  when 
he  saw  that  his  men  were  defeated,  he  wheeled  about  with  his  troops, 
and  returned  without  striking  a  blow ;  upon  this,  the  English  and 
Hainaulters  led  their  prisoners  to  the  town  of  Ardres.  The  lord  de 
Gommegines,  that  evening,  bought  the  count  de  St.  Pol  from  the 
squire  who  had  taken  him :  he  soon  after  carrie.d  him  to  England,- 
and  presented  him  to  the  king,  who  thanked  him  kindly  for  so  domg, 
and  made  him  great  presents. 

When  the  duke  of  Anjou  and  the  constable  were  returned  to  Paris 
from  Gaseony,  they  found  the  archbishop  of  Rouen  and  the  bishop 
of  Carpentras  had  been  some  time  with  the  king.  These  prelates 
continued  their  journey,  and  arrived  at  St.  Omer.  The  duke  of 
Lancaster  and  the  lord  Bacinier  had  crossed  the  sea  to  Calais,  and 
from  thence  went  to  Bruges.  The  duke  of  Anjou  soon  after  came 
to  St.  Omer  in  grand  array,  and  sent  for  his  cousin  sir  Guy  de  Blois 
to  meet  him,  who  left  Hainault  handsomely  equipped  to  wait  on  the 
duke.  The  constable  of  France,  the  lords  de  Clisson,  de  la  Val,  and 
sir  Oliver  de  Mauny,  with  upward  of  six  hundred  lances,  had  posted 
themselves  on  the  frontiers  between  France  and  Flanders,  near  to 
Aire,  La  Croix,  Bailleul,  Cassel,  and  in  that  neighborhood,  to  guard 
the  country,  and  to  prevent  any  injury  being  offered  to  the  count  of 
Flanders ;  for  he  had  not  any  great  confidence  in  the  negotiators,  nor 
would  he  go  to  Bruges  notwithstanding  their  earnest  solicitations. 

You  have  before  heard  how  the  garrison  of  Becherel  had  held  ou 
for  upward  of  a  year,  and  had  entered  into  a  capitulation  to  suiTen 
der,  &  they  were  not  relieved  before  All-saints-day.  When  the  day 
was  near  approaching,  the  king  of  France  ordered  thither  many  men- 
at-arms  :  and  all  the  knights  of  Brittany  and  Normandy  were  entreated 
to  be  there,  except  such  as  were  with  the  constable.  The  two  mar 
shals  of  France,  the  lord  Louis  de  Sancerre  and  lord  Mouton  do 
Blainville,  the  eari  of  Harcourt,  .sir  James  de  Vienne  admiral  of 
France,  the  dauphin  of  Auvergne,  sir  John  de  Bueil  and  several 
more,  arrived  before  Becherel.  These  lords  kept  the  day  with  great 
solemnity ;  but  as  none  appeared  to  reheve  the  cpstle,  it  was  surren. 
dered,  and  those  who  were  so  inclined  left  it.  Sir  John  Appleyard 
and  sir  John  Cornwall  marched  out  with  their  men,  embarked  and 
crossed  over  to  England.  The  barons  of  France  took  possession  of 
the  place,  which  they  repaired,  revictualled  and  reinforced  with  men, 
provision  and  artillery. 

By  orders  from  the  king  of  France,  these  men-at-arms  shortly  after 
laid  siege  to  St.  Sauveur  le  Vicomte  in  Coutantin,  which  had  be. 
longed  to  sir  John  Chandos ;  and  after  his  death  the  king  of  England 
had  given  it  to  sir  Aleyne  BoxhuU,  who  at. that  time  was  in  England : 
he  had  left  there  as  governor  a  squire  called  Carenton,*  with  sir 
Thomas  Cornet,  John  de  Burgh,  and  the  three  brothers  Maulevriers 
there  might  be  with  them  about  six  score  companions,  all  armed  and 
ready  for  defence.  St.  Sauveur  was  first  besieged  on  the  side  next 
the  sea  by  sir  John  de  Vienne  admiral  of  France,  with  all  the  barons 
and  knights  of  Brittany  and  Normandy.  There  was  also  a  large 
army  before  it,  with  plen'v  of  everything.  The,  lords  of  France  had 
pointed  large  engines  agam-ii  it,  which  much  harassed  the  garrison 


•  "La  R4ol8"— a  town  in  Bazadois.  eighteen  leogues  and  a  lialf  from  Bordeaux. 

f "  Langon"— a  town  in  Bazadois,  six  leagues  from  Bordeaux. 

t  *'  St.  Macaire"— nine  leagues  from  Bordeaux. 

§  "  Condom,"  a  city  ofGascony,  four  leagues  from  the  Garooci 

II  "  Bosille."    Not  in  Gazetteer. 

i  "  Mauldon"— a  town  in  Armngnac,  diocese  of  Airfc 

*•  ••Auberoche"— a  town  in  Perigord,  neu  Perigueuz. 


CHAPTER    CCCXXII. 

A  TKUCE  AGREED  ON  AT  BRtlOES  BETWEEN  THE  KINGS  OF  FRANCE  ANB 
ENGLAND.  THE  DDKE  OF  BRITTANY  RETIRES  TO  HIS  OWN  COUIJTRY, 
AND    REGAINS    SOME    OF    HIS    TOWNS    AND    CASTLES. 

We  will  now  return  to  the  noble  negotiators  at  Bruges,  that  is  tj 
say,  the  dukes  of  Anjout  and  Burgundy,  the  count  de  Saltzbourg, 
the  bishop  of  Amiens,  the  elected  bishop  of  Bayeux  ;  the  duke  of 
Lancaster,  the  earl  of  Salisbury  and  the  bishop  of  London.t     IiJ 

♦Probably  Carrington. 

tThe  historian  of  Languedoc  says,  the  duke  of  Anjou  was  not  present  at  this  mefl 
ing,  but  in  Avignon ;  and  that,  when  the  treaty  was  concluded,  the  duke  of  Bureundt 
sent  ft-om  Bruges  orders  for  the  sdneschal  of  Beaucaire  to  publish  it.  Vol,  iv.  p.  3b7 
Passports  were,  however,  granted  to  the  duke  of  Anjou,  by  Edward,  to  come  to  Bruires 
and  are  to  be  found  iu  Rymer. 

tin  addition,  there  were  sir  John  Cobham,  sir  Prank  van  Hall,  lir  Arnold  Savage 
ond  maste'  I  Jhn  Slnpeye  and  master  Simon  MultaD  doctor  of  lawi.— 8eo  Iheii  worraF 
inltt"*M 
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order  that  no  harm  might  happen  to  these  lords,  nor  to  their  people, 
who  were  going  from  one  to  the  other,  it  was  agreed  there  should 
be  a  truce,  to  last  to  the  first  of  May,  1375,  in  all  the  country  between 
Calais  and  the  river  Somme ;  but  thai  it  should  not  interfere  with 
the  other  parts  of  the  country  now  at  war.  Upon  this  being  done, 
the  lords  de  Clisson  tad  de  la  Val  were  sent  back  to  Brittany  with 
their  forces^  to  assist  in  guarding  that  country  and  the  neighboring 
frontiers 

During  the  time  these  negotiations  were  going  forward  at  Bruges, 
the  duke  of  Brittany,  as  has  before  been  said,  lemained  in  England, 
where  he  felt  much  for  the  distress  of  his  country,  the  greater  part 
of  which  had  turned  against  him  :  his  duchess  also  was  besieged  and 
shut  up  in  the  cagtle  of  Auray.  The  duke,  while  he  resided  with 
the  king  of  England,  was  very  melancholy  :  upon  which  the  king, 
who  much  loved  him,  said  :  "  Fair  son,  I  well  know  that  through 
your  affection  to  me,  you  have  put  into  the  balance,  and  risked,  a 
handsome  and  noble  inheritance  :  but  be  assured  that  I  will  recover 
it  for  you  again,  for  I  will  never  make  peace  with  the  French  with- 
out your  being  reinstated."  On  hearing  these  fine  promises,  the 
duke  bowed  respectfully  to  the  king,  and  humbly  thanked  him. 
Soon  after  this  conversation,  the  duke  of  Brittany  assembled  at 
Southampton  two  thousand  men-at-arms  and  three  thousand  archers, 
who  all  received  their  pay  for  half  a  year  in  advance,  by  orders  from 
the  king  of  England.*  Among  the  commanders  were  the  earls  of 
Cambridge  and  March,  the  lord  de  Spencer,  sir  Thomas  Holland,  sir 
Nicholas  Camoire,  sir  Edward  Twyford,  sir  Richard  de  Pontchar. 
don,  sir  John  Lesley,  sir  Thomas  Grantson,  sir  Hugh  Hastings,  the 
lords  de  Mannet  and  de  la  Pole,  with  many  other  knights  and 
squires. 

The  duke  and  all  his  men-at-arms  arrived  at  St.  Mathieu  de  Fine 
Poterne  in  Brittany,  where,  after  they  had  disembarked,  they  attacked 
the  castle  very  sharply.  This  castle  was  out  of  the  town,  and  ill 
supplied  with  men  and  artillery,  so  that  the  EngUsh  took  it  by  storm, 
and  slew  all  who  were  in  it.  When  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  were 
informed  of  this,  they  opened  their  gates,  and  received  the  duke  as 
their  lord.  The  English  next  advanced  to  the  town  of  St.  Pol  de 
L6on,  which  was  strong  and  well  inclosed.  The  duke  took  his  sta- 
tion ;  and,  during  a  marvellously  well-conducted  attack,  the  archers, 
who  were  posted  on  the  banks  of  the  ditches,  shot  so  excellently, 
and  so  much  together,  that  scarcely  any  dared  appear  to  defend 
them  :  the  town  was  therefore  taken  and  pillaged.  After  this,  they 
came  before  St  Brieu,  whicli  at  that  time  was  well  provided  with 
men-at-arms  and  all  other  provisions  and  stores  :  for  the  lords  de 
Clisson,  de  Beaumanoir,  the  viscount  de  Rohan,  and  many  other 
barons  of  Brittany,  whose  quarters  were  at  Lamballe,  had  lately  been 
ihere  and  had  reinforced  it  with  everything  necessary.  The  duke 
.md  the  English  besieged  this  town. 

When  the  garrison  of  St.  Sauveur  le  Vicomte  heard  that  the  duke 
of  Brittany  and  the  EngUsh  lords  were  arrived  in  Brittany,  they  ex. 
pected  them  to  come  and  raise  their  siege ;  which  they  much 
desired,  for  they  were  greatly  straitened  by  the  engines,  which  day 
and  night  cast  stones  into  the  castle,  so  that  they  knew  nut  where 
to  retire  to  avoid  them.  Having  called  a  council,  they  resolved  to 
make  overtures  to  tKe  French  lords,  to  obtain  a  truce  for  six  weeks, 
until  Easter  1375  ;  and  proposed,  that  if  within  that  time  there 
should  not  come  any  relief,  which  might  be  sufficient  (<>  offer  battle 
and  raise  the  siege,  they  would  surrender  themseives,  their  lives  and 
fortunes  being  spared,  and  the  fortj-ess  should  be  given  up  to  the  king 
of  France.  TMs  treaty  went  off,  and  the  siege  continued  ;  but  no 
harm  was  further  done  to  those  of  St.  Sauveur,  for  the  besiegers  and 
garrison  were  both  inactive. 


CHAPTER    CCCXXIII. 

SOMF  BRETON  LOBDS  OF  THE  FRENCH  PARTV  ARE  NEAR  BEINO  TAKEN 
BY  THE  DUKE  OF  BRITTANY,  BUT  ARE  DELIVERED  BY  THE  TRUCES 
AT  BRUGES. 

The  viscount  de  Rohan,  the  lords  de  Clisson  and  de  Beaumanoir, 
were  guarding  the  frontiers  against  the  duke  of  Brittany  and  the 
Knglish,  at  that  time  before  St.  Brieu.  Sir  .lohn  Devereux  was  then 
quajtered  near  to  Quimperifi,  and  was  destroying  that  part  of  the 
country  :  he  had  caused  to  be  repaired  and  fortified  by  the  peasants 
,1  small  fort  which  he  had  made  his  garrison,  and  called  it  the  New 
Fort,  in  which  he  resided,  so  that  none  could  venture  out  of  the  town 
without  risk  of  being  taken.  This  information  the  townsmen  of 
Quimperl^  sent  to  the  lord  de  Clisson  and  the  other  lords  at  Lam. 
balle.  They  marched  immediately  thither,  leaving  a  sufficiency  of 
men  to  guard  that  town,  and  rode  on  until  they  came  before  this 
now  fort,  which  they  surrounded.  News  of  this  was  carried  to  the 
British  army  before  St.  Brieu.  The  duke  had  ordered  a  mine  to  be 
sprung,  which  they  had  worked  at  for  fifteen  days ;  but  at  that 
moment  the  miners  had  lost  their  point,  so  that  it  was  necessary  for 
them  to  begin  another :  which  when  the  duke  and  the  lords  of  the 
army  heard,  they  said  among  themselves ;  "  Everything  considered, 
K-e  arc  but  losing  time  >re :  let  us  go  to  the  assistance  of  sir  John 

•  IWward  nominated  the  earl  of  Cambridge  conjointly  with  tha  ..uRe  of  Brittany,  liih 
usutcnants  in  Prance,  with  full  powers  to  net  as  they  pieased.  without  prejudice  to  the 
rights  of  the  J-'to  or  to  the  patrimony  of  tlie  churcli,  dal«d  24th  Novemlie:  »374.— See 
BtheB'  '       '  O..  Maine. 


Devereux,  and  if  we  shall  be  able  to  fall  in  with  those  who  are  b& 
sieging  him  in  the  open  field,  we  shall  perform  a  good  exploit.  UpoB 
this,  they  held  a  council,  and  marched  off,  taking  the  road  for  the 
new  fort,  which  the  lords  of  Brittany  were  then  assaulting.  They  had 
done  so  much  that  they  were  already  at  the  foot  of  the  walls,  and 
dreaded  not  what  might  be  thrown  down  upon  them  ;  for  thfiy  were 
well  shielded,  but-those  within  the  fort  had  not  wherewithal  to  annoy 
them  in  that  manner. 

Just  at  this  instant  a  scout  came  with  speed  to  the  lords  of  Brit 
tany  who  were  busy  at  the  assault,  saying,  "  My  lords,  make  off  in 
haste  from  hence  ;  for  the  English  are  coming  with  the  duke  of 
Brittany,  and  they  are  not  more  than  two  leagues  off."  The  trum. 
pet  sounded  a  retreat :  they  collected  themselves  together,  called  for 
their  horses,  set  off,  and  entered  Quimperl^,  which  was  hard  by 
They  closed  the  gates  ;  but  scarcely  had  they  raised  the  draw-bridges. 
and  strengthened"  the  barriers,  when  the  duke  of  Brittany  with  the 
barons  of  England  were  before  it.  They  had  passed  by  the  new 
fort,  and  spoken  with  sir  John  Devereux,  who  thanked  them  exceed, 
ingly  for.  coming,  otherwise  he  must  have  been  very  shortly  made 
prisoner.  The  duke  and  the  English  formed  the  siege  of  Quimperl^, 
and  ordered  their  archers  and  foot  soldiers,  well  shielded,  to  advance, 
when  a  sharp  attack  commenced ;  for  the  English,  as  well  as  those 
in  the  town,  were  very  determined :  so  that  there  were  many 
wounded  on  both  sides.  Every  day  there  were  such  skirmishes  and 
assaults  that  those  in  the  town  saw  they  should  not  be  able  to  hold 
out  much  longer,  and  there  did  not  seem  any  likelihood  of  their 
receiving  assistance.  They  could  not  escape  any  way  without  being 
seen,  so  well  was  the  town  surrounded :  and  if  they  should  be  taken 
by  storm,  they  doubted  if  they  should  receive  any  quarter,  more 
especially  the  lord  de  Clisson,  for  he  was  much  hated  by  the  Eng. 
lish. 

These  lords  of  Brittany  opened  a  treaty  with  the  duke  to  surrender! 
but  they  wanted  to  depart  on  a  moderate  ransom,  and  the  diike 
would  have  them  surrender  unconditionally :  they  could  only  obtain 
a  respite  for  eight  days,  and  that  with  very  great  difficulty.  This 
respite,  however,  tm'ned  out  very  fortunate  to  them;  for  during  that 
time  'two  English  knights,  sir  Nicholas  Carswell  and  sir  Walter 
Ourswick,*  sent  by  the  duke  of  Lancaster  from  Bruges,  where  he 
had  remained  the  whole  winter,  arrived  at  the  army  of  the  duke  of 
Brittany.  They  brought  with  them  deeds  engrossed  and  sealed  of 
the  truces,  entered  into  between  the  kings  of  France  and  England 
The  duke  of  Lancaster  sent  orders,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
treaty  of  Bruges,  the  army  should  he  disbanded  without  delay.  The 
truce  was  immediately  read  and  proclaimed  through  the  army,  and 
signified  also  to  those  who  were  within  Quimperl^.  The  lords  de 
Clisson,  de  Rohan,  and  de  Beaumanoir,  and  the  othets,  were  mucli 
rejoiced  thereat,  for  it  came  very  opportunely. 

The  siege  of  QuimperM  being  raised,  the  duke  of  Brittany  dis. 
banded  all  his  troops,  except  these  of  his  household,  and  went  tc 
Auray,  where  his  duchess  was.  The  earls  of  Cambridge  and  of 
March,  sir  Thomas  Holland  earl  of  Kent,  the  lord  de  Spencer,  and 
the  other  English,  returned  home.  When  the  duke  of  Brittany  had 
settled  his  affairs  at  his  leisure,  and  had  reinforced  the  towns  and 
castles  of  Brest  and  Auray  with  artillery  and  provisions,  he  set  out 
from  Brittany  with  his  duchess,  and  went  for  England. 


CHAPTER    CCCXXIV. 

ST.   SACVElm  LE  VIOOMTE   SimRENDESS   TO  THE    FRENCH.      THE  LOKD  DK 
COUCY  LEADS  A   LAROE  ARMY  INTO  AUSTRIA,  WHICH    HE  CLAIKS  AS  HIS 

INHERITANCE. 

Oh  the  day  in  which  the  truces  were  concluded  at  Bruges  between 
the  kings  of  France  and  of  England,  to  last  for  one  whole  year,  in. 
eluding  their  allies,  the  dukes  of  Lancaster  and  Burgnindyiagain  swore 
they  would  return  thither  on  All-saints-day.  Each  party  «as  to  keep, 
during  this  truce,  whatever  he  was  then  in  possession  ol.  The  Eng. 
lish  thought  that  the  capitulation  respecting  St.  Sauveur  le  Vicomto 
would  be  voided  by  this  treaty ;  but  the  French  would  not  allow  of 
this,  and  said  the  treaty  did  not  affect  the  prior  engagement  con- 
cerning it:  so  that,  when  the  day  arrived  for  its  surrender,  the  king 
of  France  sent  troops  thither  from  all  quarters.  There  were  assembled 
before  it  upward  of  six  thousand  knights  and  squires,  without  count, 
ing  the  others;  but  no  succor  came  to  its  relief,  and  when  the  day 
was  expired,  St.  Sauveur  was  given  up  to  the  French,  but  most  un. 
willingly,  for  the  fortress  was  very  convenient  for  the  English.  The 
governor  sir  Thomas  Cornet,  John  de  Burgh,  the  three  brotheri 
Maulevriers,  and  the  English,  went  to  Carontan,  where  having  em. 
barked  all  which  belonged  to  them,  they  sailed  forEngland.t  Ths 
constable  of  France  reinforced  the  town  and  castle  of  St.  Sauveur  k 
Vicomte  with  a  new  garrison,  and  appointed  a  Breton  knight  as  goT. 


*  Sir  Nicholas  Charnels— sir  Walter  Urswick.— Barnbs. 

t  I'roissart  has  forgotten  to  add  sir  I'homas  Cariiit^ton  among  tlie  governors  of  SL 
Sauveur  te  Vicomte.  Nothing  was  said  against  him  until  Uie  reign  of  liiciiard  II.  when 
he  was  accused  of  having  treaclierously  given  up  this  place  hy  sir  John  Annesley,  who 
hud  married  sir  John  Chandos's  niece :  he  chnlletiged  him  to  single  cumixit,  foUglit  ar.d 
vnnqished  him  in  the  lists,  formed  in  Palace  yard  in  tiie  presence  of  the  liing.  He  was 
afterwards  drawn  to  Tyburn,  and  there  hangeil  fur  his  treason.— Puudale,  Fabiah. 
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ernor.     T  heard  at  the  time,  that  the  king  of  France  gave  him  the  lord, 
afaip  uf  it. 

The  lord  de  Cobcy  at  this  period  returned  to  France  :  he  had  been 
a  long  time  in  Lombardy  with  the  count  de  Vertus,*  son  of  the  lord 
Galeas  Viscoiiti,  and  had  made  war  on  lord  Bernabo  Visconti  and  his 
allisB,  for  the  cause  of  the  church  and  of  Gregory  XI.  who  at  that 
lims  was  pope,  and  for  the  holy  college  of  Rome.  The  lord  de  Coucy, 
in  right  of  succession  to  the  lady  his  motlier,  who  was  sister  to  the 


more  especially  by  that  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  kept  a  mosi 

noble  and  grand  state.    Sir  Robert  de  Namur  resided  with  the  duke 

of  Lancaster,  and  showed  him  every  attention  as  long  as  he  remained 

in  Flanders, 

The  embassadors  from  the  pope,  the  archbishop  of  Rosen  and  the 

bishop  of  Carpentras,  were  also  there,  who  went  to  and  fro  to  eanh 

party,  proposing  different  terms   for  an   accommodation,  but  vr'fti- 

out  any  effect ;  for  these  lords,  in  their  first  parley,  were  too  much 

divided   to   come    to   any   agreement 

The  king  of  France  demanded  repay. 

ment   of  fourteen   hundred   thousand 

francs  which  had  been  given,  for  king 

John's  ransom,  and  that  the  town  of 

Calais  should  be  dismantled.     This  the 

king  of  England  would  never  consent 

tc.     The   truces   were   therefore   pro. 

longed  until  the  feast  of  St.  John  the 

Baptist  in  the  year  1376.     The  lords 

remained  all  that  winter  in  Bruges,  ami 

some    time    longer.     In    the  summer, 

each  returned  to  his  own  country,  ex. 

cept  the  duke  of  Brittany :  he  continued 

in  Flanders  with  his  cousin  the  count 

Lewis,    who    entertained    him    hand. 

aomely. 

In  this  year,  on  Trinity-Sunday,  thai 

flower  of  English  knighthood  the  lord 

Edward  of   England,  prince  of  Wales 

and  of  Aquitaine,  departed   this  life  in 

the  palace  of  Westminster  near  Lon. 

don.    His  body  was  embalmed,  placed 

in  a  leaden  coffin,  and  kept  until  the 

ensuing  Michaelmas,  in  order  that  he 

might  be  buried  with  greater  pomp  and 

magnificence  when  the  parliament  as. 

sembled  in  London.* 

King  Charles  of  P'rance,  on  account 

of  his  lineage,  had  funeral  service  for 

the  prince  performed  with  great  mag. 

nificence,  in   the   holy  chapel   of  the 

palace  in  Paris,  which  was  attended,  ac. 
roWD  OF  Edward  ihk  Black  Princk.  Canterbury  Cathertral.    The  Surcoal,  Shield,  Swoid,  and  Glova,  placed  by  our    _„-jj_„  ,.   ,i,„  i,;_„>o  „,.j<,vd    K„  mn„„ 

1  by  the  Prince,  and  now  preterred  in  the  Cathedral.  coramg  to  inc  Kings  01  aers,  Dy  many 


Artiit,  .It  the  end  of  the  Tomli.  are  those  actually  worn  t 

From  an  original  drawing. 


duke  of  Austria  last  deceased,  was  the  true  heir  of  that  duchy.  The 
last  duke  did  not  leave  any  child  by  legal  marriage,  and  the  inhabit, 
onts  of  Austria  had  disposed  of  the  estate  in  favor  of  a  relation,  but 
farthe.'  removed  than  the  lord  de  Coucy.  This  lord  had  frequently 
complained  of  such  conduct  to  the  emperor,  the  lord  Charles  of  Bo. 
homia.  The  emperor  readily  acknowledged  the  lord  de  Coucy's 
right :  hut  he  could  not  compel  the  Austrians  to  do  the  same,  who 
were  in  great  force  in  their  own  country,  and  had  plenty  of  men-at 
aiTOs.  The  lord  de  Coucy  had  gallantly  carried  on  the  war  against 
ihein  several  times,  through  the  aid  of  one  of  his  aunts,  sister  to  the 
aforeanid  duke,  but  he  had  not  gained  much.  On  the  lord  de  Coi'cy's 
rntiini  to  France,  the  king  entertained  him  handsomely.  Having 
considered  there  were  numbers  of  men-at.arms  in  France  then  idle, 
on  account  of  the  truce  between  the  French  and  English,  he  entreated 
the  king  to  assist  him  in  obtaining  the  free  companies  of  Bretons, 
who  were  overrunning  and  harassing  the  kingdom  for  him,  and  lead 
them  into  Austria.  The  king,  who  washed  these  coftipanies  any. 
where  but  in  liis  kingdom,  readily  assented  to  his  request.  He  lent, 
or  gave,  I  know  not  which,  sixty  thousand  francs,  in  order  to  get  rid 
of  these  companions.  They  began  their  march  toward  Austria  about 
Michaelmas,  committing  many  ravages  wherever  they  passed.  Many 
barons,  knights,  and  squires  of  France,  Artois,  Vermandois,  Hainault, 
and  Picardy,  such  as  the  viscounts  de  Meaux  and  d'Aunay,  air  Raoul 
de  Coucy,  the  baron  de  Roye,  Pierre  de  Bar,  and  several  others, 
offered  their  services  to  the  lord  de  Coucy,  His  army  was  increased 
by  all  those  who  wished  to  advanse  themselves  in  honor. 


CHAPTER    CCCXXV, 

THE  TRUCE  BETWEEN  FRANCE  AITO  ENOLAND  IS  PROLONOED.  THE  DEATH 
OF  THE  BLACK  PRINCE.  THE  LORD  DE  COUCY  RETURNS,  HA  VINO  HAD 
INDIFFERENT   SUCCESS. 

When  the  feast  of  AlLsaints  was  drawing  near,  the  duke  of  Bur. 
gundy,  the  count  de  Saltzbourg,  the  bishops  of  Amiens  and  of  Bay. 
eux,  came  to  Bruges  by  orders  of  the  king  of  France,  to  hold  a  con- 
ference. The  duke  of  Anjou  staid  at  St.  Omer,  where  he  continued 
the  whole  time.  From  the  king  of  England  there  came,  the  dukes 
of  Lancaster  and  Brittany,  the  earl  of  Salisbury  and  the  bishop  of 
London  :  so  that  the  town  of  Bruges  was  well  filled  by  their  retinues, 

•,.Iohn  Galeni  Visconti, first  duke  of  Milan,  bore  the  title  of  count  de  Ve<tu«,  until 
Wenceslnns,  king  (if  the  Romans,  invested  him  with  the  ducal  dignity  1395.  He  g"raed, 
V  treacliery,  possession  of  his  uncle  Bernab-  «nd  put  him  to  death  by  Doiaou  For 
hirtber  particulars,  see  Muratoii  and  Corio. 


prelates  and   nobles  of  the   realm  of' 
France, 

The  truces,  through  the  mediation  of 
the  embassadors,  were  again  prolonged  until  the  first  day  of  April. 

We  will  now  say  something  of  the  lord  de  Coucy  and  the  Germans. 
When  those  of  Austria  and  Germany  heard  that  he  was  advancing 
with  so  strong  a  force  to  carry  on  the  war  ai^uinst  them,  they  burnt 
and  destroyed  three  days'  march  of  counti-y  by  the  river  side,  and  then 
they  retreated  to  their  mountains  and  inaccessible  places.  "The  men. 
at.arms,  of  whom  the  lord  de  Coucy  was  the  leader,  expected  to  find 
plenty  of  forage,  but  they  met  with  nothing :  they  suffered  all  this 
winter  very  great  distress,  and  knew  not  in  what  place  to  seek  pro. 
vision  for  themselves,  or  forage  for  their  horses,  who  were  dying  of 
cold,  hunger,  and  disorders :  for  this  reason,  when  spring  came,  they 
returned  to  France,  and  separated  into  different  troops  to  recniil 
themselves.  The  king  of  France  sent  the  greater  part  of  the  compa. 
nies  into  Brittany  and  lower  Normandy,  as  he  imagined  he  should 
have  occasion  for  their  services. 

The  lord  de  Coucy,  on  his  return  into  France,  began  to  think  of 
becoming  a  good  and  true  Frenchman  ;  for  he  had  found  the  king 
of  France  very  kind  and  attentive  to  his  concerns.  His  relationship 
to  the  king  made  him  consider  it  was  not  worth  his  while  to  risk  the 
loss  of  his  inheritance,  for  so  slender  a  reason  as  the  war  with  the 
king  of  England :  for  he  was  a  Frenchman  by  name,  arms,  blood, 
and  extraction.  He  therefore  sent  the  lady  his  wife  to  England,  imd 
kept  with  him  only  the  eldest  of  his  two  daughters  :  the  youngest  had 
been  left  in  England,  where  she  had  been  educated.  The  king  o( 
France  sent  the  lord  de  Coucy  to  attend  the  negotiations  carrying  on  al 
Bruges,  which  continued  all  the  winter.  None  of  the  great  lords  were 
there,  except  the  duke  of  Brittany,  who  had  staid  with  his  cousin 
the  count  of  Flanders  ;  but  he  entered  very  little  into  the  business. 


CHAPTER  CCCXXVI. 

RICHARD,  SON  OF  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  IS  ACKNOWLEDUED  AS  PRESUltlP. 
TIVE  HEIR  TO  THE  CROWN  OF  ENGLAND.  THE  NESOTIATIONS  FOR  PEACE 
HAVING  FAILED,  AND  THE  TRUCES  EXPIRED,  THE  WAR  IS  RENEWED 
BETWEEN  THE  FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH. 

After  the  feast  of  Michaelmas,  when  the  funeral  of  the  prince 
had  been  performed  in  a  manner  suitable  to  his  birth  and  merit,  the 
king  of  England  caused  the  young  prince  Richard  to  be  acknowledged 
as  his  successor  to  the  crown  after  his  decease,  by  all  his  children, 
the  duke  of  Lancaster,  the  earl  of  Cambridge,  the  lord  Thomas  his 
youngest  son,  as  well  as  by  all  the  barons,  earls,  preiaf-js,  and  knislit^ 

For  perticuMiiB. 


*The  prince  of  Wales  was  buried  in  the  cathedial  at  Canterbur> 
'  "^^rioueh't  Sepulchral  Monuments. 
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of  England.    He  made  them  solemnly  swear  to  observe  this;  ana 
on  Christmas-day  he  had  him_  seated  next  to  himself,  «bov6  all  his 


Portrait  of  Richard  the  Second.    Froma  cnrions  xull-lenith  picture,  formerly  on 
the  walls  of  the  Jerusalem,  or  Painted  Chamber,  in  the  ancient  Palue  of  Westminster. 


children,  in  royal  state,  that  it  might  be  seen  and  declared  he  was  to 
be  king  of  England  after  his  death. 

The  lord  John  Cobham,  the  bishop  of  Hereford,  and  the  dean  of 
London,  were  at  this  time  sent  tu 
Bruges  on  the  part  of  thf  English. 
The  French  had  sent  thither  the  count 
de  Saltzbourg,  the  lord  de  Chiltillon, 
and  master  Philibert  I'Espiote.  The 
prelates,  embassadors  from  the  pope, 
had  still  remained  there,  and  con. 
tinned  the  negotiations  for  peace. 
They  treated  of  a  marriage  between 
the  young  son  of  the  prince  and  the 
lady  Mary,  daughter  'of  the  king  of 
France:  after  which  the  negoiiators 
of  each  party  separated,  and  reported 
what  they  had  done  to  their  respective 
kings. 

About  Shrovetide,  a  secret  treaty 
was  formed  between  the  two  kings 
for  their  embassadors  to  meet  at 
Montreuil-sur.mer ;  and  the  king  of 
England  sent  to  Calais  sir  Guiscard 
d'AnglS,  sir  Richard  Sturey,  and  sir 
Geoffry  Chaucer.  On  the  part  of  the 
French  were,  the  lords  tie  Coucy  and 
de  la  Rivieres,  sir  Nicholas  Bragues 
and  Nichloas  Bracier.  Thev  for  a 
long  time  discussed  the  Subject  of  the 
above  marriage  ;  and  the  French,  as 
I  was  informed,  made  some  offers, 
but  the  others  demanded  different 
terms,  or  refused  treating.  These 
lords  returned  therefore,  with  their 
treaties,  to  their  sovereigns ;  and  the 
truces  were  prolonged  to  the  first  of 
May.  The  earl  of  Salisbury,  the 
hi  iliop  of  St.  David's  chancellor  of 
E  igland,  and  the  bishop  of  Hereford, 
re  iurned  to  Calais ;  and  with  them, 
bj  orders  of  the  king  of  France,  tiie 
loid  de  Coucy,  and  sir  William  de 
D  wmans  chancellor  of  France. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  the  pre- 
lates could  say  or  argue,  they  never 
could  be  brought  to  fix  upon  any 
place*  to  discuss  these  treaties  be- 
tween Montreuil  and  Calais,  nor  be- 
tween- Montreui!  and  Boulogne,  nor 
on   any  part  of  the    frontiers ;   these 


CHAPTER  CCCXXVU. 

TOPK  OKESOKT  XI.  LEAVES  AVI8N0H,  AKD  EETUElfS  TO  EOME.  OK  Ittl 
DEATH  OF  EDWARD  HI.  BICEAKD,  SOlf  OF  THE  LATE  PRIMCE  OF  WALES, 
IS  CBOWNED  KINO  OF  ENOLAMD. 

Whek  pope-  Gregory  XI.  who  had  for  a  long  time  resided  at  Avig. 
non,  was  informed  there  was  not  any  probability  of  9  oeace  bting 
cuncluded  between  the  two  kings,  he  was  very  mciniicjiui/,  aim, 
having  arranged  his  affairs,  set  out  for  Rome,  to  hold  there  his  seat 
of  government. 

The  duke  of  Brittany,  finding  the  war  was  to  he  renewed,  took 
leave  of  his  cousin  the  count  of  Flanders,  with  whom  he  had  resided 
upward  af  a  year,  and  rode  towaro  Gravelines,  where  the  earl  of 
Salisbury  and  sir  Guiscard  d' Angle,  with  a  body  of  men-at-arms  and 
archers,  came  to  meet  him,  to  escort  him  to  Calais,  where  the  dnkt- 
tarried  a  month :  he  then  crossed  over  to  England  and  went  to  Shene 
a  few  miles  from  London,  on  the  river  Thames,  where  the  king  ol . 
England  lay  dangerously  ill :  he  departed  this  life  the  vigil  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  in  the  year  1377.  Upon  this  event,  England  wa? 
in  deep  mourning.  Immediately  all  the  passes  were  shut,  so  that  ni 
one  could  go  out  of  the  country  r  for  they  did  not  wish  the  death  oi 
the  king  should  be  known  in  France,  until  they  had  settled  the  gov. 
ernmentof  the -kingdom.  The  earl  of  Salisbury  and  sir  Guiscard 
d' Angle  returned  at  this  time  to  England. 

The  body  of  king  Edward  was  carried  in  grand  procession,  fol- 
lowed  by  his  children  in  tears,  land  by  the  nobles  and  prelates  of 
England,  through  the  city  of  London,  with  his  face  uncovered,  to 
Westminster,  where  he  was  buried  by  the  side  of  his  lady  the  queen. 

Shortly  afterwards,  in  the  month  of  July,  the  young  king  Richard, 
who  was  in  his  eleventh  year,  was  crowned  with  great  solemnity  at 
the  palace  of  Westminster :  he  was  supported  by  the  dukes  of  Lan- 
caster and  Brittany.  He  created  that  day  four  earls  and  nine  knights ; 
namely,  his  uncle  the  lord  Thomas  of  Woodstock  eari  of  Bucking, 
ham,  the  lord  Percy  earl  of  Northumberland,  sir  Guiscard  d'Angle 
earl  of  Huntingdon,  and  die  lord  Mowbray  earl  of  Nottingham.     The 


ToHD  OP  £dward  ths  Third,  Westminster  Abbey.    From  an  original  drawing. 


hreaties,  therefore,  remained  in  an  un. 

finished  state.  When  the  war  recommenced,  sir  Hugh  Calverley  was 

sent  governor  of  Calais. 

*  They  dunt  never  trust  to  meet  tof;ether  in  any  place  between  Montreiul  and  Calais, 
itc.— Lord  Bbrners. 


young  king  -was  placed  under  the  tutorship  of  tnat  accomplisbt  d 
knight  sir  Guiscard  d'Angle,  with  the  approbation  of  all,  to  instruct 
him  in  the  paths  of  virtue  and  honor.  The  duke  of  Lancaster  had 
the  government  of  the  kingdom. 

As  soon  as  the  king  of  France  learnt  the  death  of  kine  Edwrrd, 
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he  said  that  he  had  reigned  most  nobly  and  valiantly,  and  that  his 
naine  ought  to  be  remembered  with  honor  among  heroes.  Many 
nobles  and  prelates  of  his  realm  were  assembled,  to  perform  his  ob- 
sequies with  due  respect,  in  the  Holy  Chapel  of  the  Palace  at  Paris. 
Shoitly  after,  Madame,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  king  of  France, 
died.  She  had  been  betrothed  to  that  gallant  youth  William  of 
Hainault,  eldest  son  of  duke  Albert. 


CHAPTER    CCCXXVIII. 

THE  EINO   OF   FBA1IC£   EQUIPS    FOK    SEA   A   LASOE    FLEET,  WmCH   BUKNS 
SEVERAL  TOWNS  IK  ENOLAND.' 

Ddeins  the  negotiations  for  peace,  the  king  of  France  had  been 
very  active  in  providing  ships  and  galleys :  the  king  of  Spain  had 
sent  him  his  admiral,  sir  Fernando  Sausae,  who,  with  sir  John  de 
Vienne,  admiral  of  France,  had  sailed  for  the  port  of  Rye,  which 
they  burnt,  five  days  after  the  decease  of  king  Edward,  the  vigil  of 
St.  Peter,  in  June,  and  put  to  death  the  inhabitants,  without  sparing 
man  or  woman.  Upon  the .  news  of  this  event  coming  to  London, 
the  earls  of  Cambridge  and  Buckingham  were  ordered  to  Dover 
with  a  large  body  of  men-at-arms.  The  earl  of  Salisbury  and  sir 
John  Montague,  on  the  other  hand,  were  sent  to  the  country  near 
Southamiiton. 

After  this  exploit,  the  French  landed  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  They 
afterwards  burnt  the  following  towns :  Portsmouth,  Dartmouth,  Ply- 
mouth,* and  several  others.  When  they  had  pillaged  and  burnt  all 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  they  embarked  and  put  to  sea,  coasting  the 
shores  until  they  came  to  a  port  called  Poq.t  The  earl  of  Salisbury 
and  sir  John  Montague  defended  the  passage,  but  they  burnt  a  part 
of  the  town  of  Poq.  Thev  again  embarked,  and  coasted  toward 
Southampton,  attempting  every  day  to  land ;  but  the  earl  of  Salisbury 
and  his  forces,  who  followed  them  along  the  shore,  prevented  them 
from  sodoing.  The  fleet  then  came  before  Southampton ;  but  sir 
John  Arundel,  with  a  large  body  of  men-at-arms  and  archers,  guarded 
well  the  town,  otherwise  it  would  have  been  taken.  The  French 
made  sail  from  thence  toward  Dover,  and  landed  near  ,to  the  abbey 
of  Lewes,  where  there  were  great  numbers  of  the  people  of  the  country 
assembled.  They  appointed  the  abbot  of  Lewes,  sir  Thomas  Cheney, 
and  sij  John  Fuselee  their  leaders,  who  drew  up  in  good  array  to 
dispute  their  landing,  and  to  defend  the  country.  The  French  had 
not  the  advantage,  but  lost  several  of  their  men,  as  well  might  hap- 
pen. However,  the  better  to  maintain  the  fight,  they  made  the  land, 
ivhen  a  grand  skirmish  ensued,  and  the  English,  being  forced  to  re- 
treat, were  finally  put  to  flight.  Two  hundred  at  least  were  slain, 
ipii  th  3  two  knights,  with  the  abbot  of  Lewes,  made  prisoners. 

The  French  reembarked,  and  remained  at  anchor  before  the 
•  abbey  all  that  night.  They  then  heard,  for  the  first  time,  from  their 
prisoners,  the  death  of  king  Edward  and  the  coronation  of  king 
Richard,  and  also  a  part  of  the  regulations  of  the  kingdom,  and  that 
great  numbers  of  men-at-arms  were  under  ordei-s  to  march  to  the 
coast.  Sir  John  de  Vienne  dispatched  a  sloop  to  Harfleur,  where 
there  was  a  knight  in  waiting,  who  immediately  rode  to  Paris  to  the 
king,  and  reported  to  him  such  intelligence  respecting  the  death  of 
king  Edward  that  he  was  convinced  of  its  truth. 

The  French  and  Spaniards  put  to  sea,  and  having  the  wind  favora. 
ble,  L'ame  with  an  easy  sail  that  same  tide,  about  the  hour  of  nine, 
before  Dover.  They  amounted  in  all  to  about  six  score  galleys.  Ai 
that  time  there  were  in  Dover  the  earls  of  Cambridge  and  Bucking 
liam,  with  immense  numbers  of  men-at-arms  and  archers,  who,  with 
a  hundred  thousand  common  men,  were  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the 
French,  drawn  up  before  the  port  with  displayed  banners,  for  they 
had  seen  them  at  a  distance,  and  they  were  continually  joined  by 
people  from  the  country  who  had  noticed  this  large  fleet. 

The  French  came  before  the  harbor,  but  did  not  enter  it,  making 
for  deep  water,  as  ;ho  tide  began  Jo  ebb.  Notwithstanding  this,  the 
English  continued  strict  guard  all  that  day  and  following  night. 
The  French  who  were  on  the  sea  came  with  the  next  tide  before 
Calais,-}  to  the  great  surprise  of  the  inhabitants,  who  closed  their  gates 
against  them. 


CHAPTER    CCCXXIX. 

IIIE  TJWK  OF  AKDKES  SHKBEHDEKS  TO  THE  FRENCH.   THE  DEATHS  OF 
THE  CAPTAL  DE  HUGH  AND  OF  THE  QUEEN  OF  FRANCE.. 

While  these  things  were  passing,  sir  Hugh  Calverley,  governor  of 
Calais,  sir  John  Harlestone,  governor  of  Guines,  and  the  lord  de 
Gommegines,  governor  of  Ardres,  made  very  frequent  excursions 
into  Piciirdy  ;  three  or  four  in  every  week.  They  advanced  often 
before  St.  Omer,  Arques,  Mouton,  Fiennes,  and  the  towns  in  that 
neighborhood,  as  well  as  to  Boulogne  and  near  to  Terouenne,  which 
were  particularly  molested  by  the  garrison  of  Ardres.  Complaints 
'){  thorn  had  frequently  been  made  to  the  king  of  France.  On 
nskiiig  how  this  was  to  be  prevented,  he  was  answered,  "  Sire,  the 


*  Lamende,  Dartemode,  Plamende,  Plesurae.— D.  Saovabi 

f  U.  if  not  Pool  ,  ,     .V  .  f  r. 

t  Lord  Bemeis  says.  The  Frenchmen  with  the  next  tide  came  before  the    — enoiui- 

o^  &ad  there  entered.~EiD. 


garrison  of  Ardres  is  not  so  strong  but  it  may  be  won."  The  king 
replied,  "  have  it  then  we  will,  whatever  it  may  cost  us."  He  soon 
after  issued  a  secret  summons,  and  it  was  not  guessed  to  what  pan 
he  intended  sending  this  army,  of  which  he  made  the  duke  of  Bur. 
gundy  general.  There  were  in  it  twenty-five  hundred  lances  of 
good  and  hardy  men.  They  marched  suddenly  to  the  castle  of 
Ardres,  which  they  invested.  With  the  duke  of  Buigundv  were  the 
count  de  Guines,  the  marshal  de  Blainville,  the  lords  de  Clisson  and 
de  la  Val,  de  Rougement,  de  la  Riviere,  de  Bregide,  de  Frainville, 
d'Ainville,  d'Ancoing,  de  Rayneval,  and  d'Angest,  sir  James  de 
Bourbon,  the  seneschal  of  Hainault,  with  many  other  knights  and 
barons.  They  had  with  them  machines  that  cast  stones  of  two 
hundred  weight  with  which  ihey  made  a  most  rigorous  assault. 

The  lord  de  Gommegines,  captain  of  thi  castie,  was  astonished  to 
see  himself  surrounded  by  such  numbers  of  gallant  men-at-arms,  who 
seemed  determined,  that  if  the  place  were  taken  by  storm,  they  would 
spare  no  one  they  should  find  within  it.  As  he  was  not  provided 
with  artillery  for  a  long  siege,  through  the  mediation  of  his  cousin, 
german,  the  lord  de  Rayneval,  he  offered  to  enter  into  a  treaty  foi 
surrendering  the  place,  on  condition  of  their  lives  and  fortunes  b^ing 
spared.  This  treaty  was  long  deba'ed  ;  but  at  length  the  castle  was 
surrendered,  and  all  who  chose  it  departed,  and  were  conducted  by 
sir  Walter  de  Bailleul  to  the  town  of  Calais.  Sir  William  des  Bor 
des  was  appointed  governor  of  Ardres :  he  was  succeeded  by  the 
viscount  de  Meaux,  who  remained  there  a  long  time  :  the  third 
governor  was  the  lord  de  Saimpy* 

The  same  day  that  Ardres  surrendered,  the  duke  laid  siege  to  the 
castle  of  Ardvick,  whicih  the  three  brothers  Maulevriers  held  for 
England.  During  the  three  days  he  staid  there,  many  skirmishes 
passed ;  but  they  at  last  surrendered,  and  the  garrison  was  conducted 
to  Calais  by  the  marshal  of  France.  After  this  the  duke  besieged 
Vauclignen,  which  also  surrendered  on  the  same  terms  as  the  others 
had  done  :  and,  when  the  duke  had  revictuallej  and  reinforced  them 
with  men-at-arms  and  cross-bows,  he  disbanded  his  army  and  re- 
turned to  the  king  at  Paris.  The  Breton  lords  went  to  Brittany,  fni 
they  had  heard  that  the  duke  of  Brittany  had  anived  at  Brest  with  ? 
large  army.  The  Barons  of  Burgundy  and  the  others  returned  !o 
their  own  homes. 

You  have  before  heard  how  the  lord  John  captal  de  Buch,  having 
been  made  prisoner  before  Soubise,  was  confined  in  the  Temple  ai 
Paris.  The  king  of  England  and  his  son  greatly  desired  his  liberty, 
and  it  had  been  much  debated  at  the  negotiations  at' Bruges  :  thej 
would  willingly  have  given  in  exchange  for  him  the  young  count  de 
St.  Pol  and  three  or  four  other  knights :  but  the  king  of  France  and 
his  counsel  would  notj:onsent.  The  king  had  him  informed  through 
the  grand  prior,  who  had  the  guard  of  him,  that  if  he  would  swear 
never  to  bear  arms  against  the  crown  of  France,  he  would  listen  to 
terms  for  his  liberty.  The  captal  replied,  that  he  would  never  make 
this  oath,  though  he  were  to  die  in  prison.  He  remained  therefore 
strictly  guarded  for  five  years  in  confinement,  to  his  great  discomfort ; 
for  he  bore  it  so  impaticntU'  that  at  last  he  died.*  The  king  of 
France  had  him  interred;  and  a  solemn  service  was  performed, 
which  was  attended  by  the  barons,  prelates  and  nobles  of  France. 

England  was  thus  losing  her  grest  captains  ;  for,  in  this  same  year, 
the  lord  de  Spencer,  a  grrat  banneret  of  England,  died.  He  left 
issue  by  his  lady,  the  daughter  of  the  late  sir  Bartholomew  Bur. 
ghersh,  one  son  and  four  daughters.  Soon  after  the  death  of  thai 
gallant  knight  the  captal  de  Buch,  the  queen  of  France  was  brought 
to  bed  of  a  daughter,  who  was  named  Catherine  ;  and,,  while  in 
childbed,  the  queen  was  seized  with  an  illness  that  caused  her  death. 
This  amiable  queen  was  daughter  of  the  valiant  duke  of  Bourbon, 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Poitiers.  Her  obsequies  were  performed  in 
the  abbey  of  St.  Denis,  where  she  was  buried  with  great  solemnity, 
to  which  were  invited  all  the  nobles  and  prelates  of  France  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Paris. 

CHAPTER   CCCXXX. 

THE  WAR  R3X)MMENCES  BETWEEN  THE  KING  OF  FRANCE  AND  THB 
m«8  OF  NAVARRE.  THE  SIEGE  OF  CHERBOURG.  THE  DUKE  OF  LAN 
CASTER  INVADES  BRITTANY.  THE  CASTLE  OP  AURAV  SURRENDERS  TO 
THE   FRENCH. 

Since  the  peace  made  at  Vernon  between  the  kings  of  France  and 
Navarre,  as  has  been  before  related,  and  since  the  king  of  Najarre 
had  left  his  two  children  with  their  uncle  the  king  of  France,  sus. 
picions  had  fallen  on  a  squire  of  the  king's  household.  He  had  been 
placed  there  by  the  king  of  NavaiTe  at  the  time  he  left  his  children  : 
his  name  was  James  de  la  Rue.  A  lawyer,  who  was  one  of  the  king 
of  Navarre's  council,  and  his  chancellor  in  the  county  of  Evereux, 
was  also  implicated  in  this  business  :  the  name  6f  this  chancelloi 
was  master  Peter  du  Tertre. 

These  two  men  were  cruelly  executed  at  Paris,  and  acknowledg;--!, 
before  all  the  people,  that  they  had  intended  to  have  poisoned  the 
king  of  France.  The  king  immediately  collected  a  large  army,  the 
command  of  which  he  gave  to  the  constable  :  there  were  with  him 
the  lord  de  la  Riviere  and  many  other  barons  and  kniglil3.  Thfy 
marched  into  Normandy,  to  attack  the  castles  of  the  king  of  N  avarre, 

*  The  prince  of  Wal«  gave  to  the  captal  de  Buch,  and  his  male  heirs,  the  county  ■>! 
BigonCa  with  all  iu  towns.  &c.  the  7tb  June.  1369.    Confirmed  by  tlie  lunji  — Kymib 
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«'hich  were  strong  and  well  garrisoned,  and  laid  siege  to  one  of 
(hem  called  Pont-au.demer.*  The  French  had  with  them  many 
cannon,  anr'  <>arious  engines  and  machines,  with  which,  in  the  course 
of  different  assaults,  they  pressed  the  garrison  hard ;  but  they  defend- 
ed themselves  valiantly.  Though  there  were  many  attacks  and 
skirmishes,  the  siege  lasted  a  long  time  :  the  castle  was  much  ruined, 
and  the  garrison  hard  pushed.  They  were  frequently  required  by 
the  constable  to  surrender,  or  they  would  all  be  put  to  death,  if  the 
place  were  taken  by  storm :  this  was  the  threat  which  the  constable 
was  accustomed  to  make.  The  men  of  Navarre  seeing  their  provisions 
decrease,  and  finding  themselves  much  weakened,  without  any  hopes 
of  assistance  from  their  king,  who  was  at  too  great  a  distance,  sur- 
rendered the  castle,  and  were  conducted  to  Cherbourg,  carrying  with 
them  all  their  plunder.  This  castle  was  razed  to  the  ground,  though 
it  had  cost  large  sums  to  erect :  and  the  walls  and  towers  of  Pont- 
au-demer  were  levelled  with  the  ground. 

The  French  then  advanced  to  besiege  the  fortress  of  Mortain,t 
where  they  remained  some  time ;  but  the  garrison,  seeing  no  appear, 
ance  of  assistance  from  the  king  of  Navarre,  and  that  the  other  Navarre 
fortresses  were  too  weak  to  resist  the  French,  su-rendered  themselves 
on  the  same  conditions  with  those  of  Pont-au-demer.  You  must 
know,  that  in  this  expedition,  the  constable  put  under  the  obedience 
of  the  king  of  France  all  the  towns,  castles,  and  forts  in  the  county 
of  "Evreux  :  the  castles  and  principal  towns  were  dismantled,  that 
from  henceforward  no  war  should  be  carried  on  against  the  kingdom 
of  BVance  from  any  town  or  castle  which  the  king  of  Navarre  he^d 
in  the  county  of  Evreux.  The  king  of  France  established  in  them 
the  gabelle  and  subsidies,  in  like  manner  as  they  were  in  the  realm 
of  France. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  king  of  Spain  had  ordered  his  brother,  the 
bastard  of  Spain,  to  enter  Navarre  with  a  powerful  army:  he  attacked 
towns  and  castles,  and  gained  much  country,  in  spite  of  the  king  of 
Navarre,  who  could  do  but  little  to  defend  himself.  He  sent  to  in- 
form king  Richard  of  England  how  he  was  situated,  in  the  hope  that 
he  would  aid  him  in  opposing  the  king  of  France  in  his  county  of 
Evreux ;  for  that  he  himself  would  remain  in  Navarre,  to  guard  his 
fortresses  against  the  king  of  Spain. 

King  Richard,  in  consequence  of  a  council  which  had  been  called 
on  this  business,  sent  sir  Robert  le  Rouxt  with  a  body  of  men-at- 
arms  and  archers,  to  Cherbourg.  The  garrisons  of  the  xlifferent  for- 
tresses won  by  the  constable  in  the  county  of  Evreux  were  also  col. 
lected  at  that  "xjwn.  W4ien  all  were  assembled,  they  were  a  numerous 
and  handsome  body  of  picked  men,  who  had  provided  the  castle  with 
stores,  for  they  concluded  it  would  be  besieged.  The  constable  and 
the  lord  de  la  Riviere,  having  visited  every  place  in  the  county  of 
Evreux  with  their  army,  found  that  all  the  towns  formerly  belonging 
to  the  king  of  Navarre  were  now  under  the  obedience  of  the  king 
of  France  :  they  tlien  came  before. Cherbourg,  which  is  a  strong  and 
noble  place,  founded  by  Ju'i'\s  CiEsar,  when  he  conquered  England, 
and  likewise  a  sea-port. 

The  French  besiegea  it  on  all  sides  except  that  of  the  sea,  and  took 
lip  their  quarters  in  such  a  manner  before  it  as  showed  they  were 
determined  not  to  quit  until  they  had  conquered  it.  Sir  Robert  le 
Roux  and  his  forces  made  frequent  sallies,  for  neither  night  .nor  day 
passed  without  skirmishing.  The  French  could  never  form  a  wish 
for  feats  of  arms  but  there  were  always  some  ready  to  gratify  it. 
Many  combats  took  place  with  lance  and  sword,  and  several  were 
killed  or  taken  prisoners  on  each  side,  during  this  siege,  which  lasted 
the  whole  summer. 

Sir  Oliver  du  Guesclin  posted  himself  in  an  ambuscade  near  the 
castle  :  he  then  ordered  his  men  to  begin  a  skirmish,  in  which  the 
French  were  repulsed  by  the  English,  and  driven  back  as  far  as  the 
ambuscade  of  sir  Oliver,  who  immediately  rushed  out  with  his  troop, 
sword  in  hand,  and  advanced  boldly  on  the  enemy,  like  men  well 
practiced  in  arms.  The  encounter  was  sharp  on  both  sides,  an# 
many  a  man  was  unhorsed,  killed,  wounded,  or  made  prisoner :  at 
last,  sir  Oliver  du  Guesclin  was  taken,  and  avowed  himself  a  prisoner 
to  a  Navarrois  squire,  called  John  le  Coq,  an  able  man-at-arms  :  he 
was  dragged  into  >Jherbourg.  The  skirmish  was  now  over,  more  to 
the  loss  of  the  French  than  of  the  English.  Sir  Olivei  was  sent  to 
Bngland,  where  he  remained  prisoner  for  a  long  time  in  London, 
and  was  at  last  ransomed. 

The  French  remained  before  Cherbourg,  at  a  heavy  expense,  the 
greater  part  of  the  winter,  without  having  gained  much.  They 
thought  they  were  losing  time,  and  that  Cherbourg'was  impregnable, 
as  all  sorts  of  reinforcements,  men-at-arms,  provision  and  stores,  might 
be  introduced  into  it  by  sea  :  for  which  reason  the  French  broke  up 
their  camp,  and  placed  strong  garrisons  in  the  places  round  Cher- 
bourg, such  as  Montbourg,  Pont  Doue,  Carentan,  St.  Lo,  and  in  St. 
Sauveur  le  Vicomte.  The  constable  then  disbanded  his  army,  and 
every  one  returned  to  the  place  whence  he  came.  This  was  in  the 
year  1378. 

You  have  before  heard  hoMT  the  duke  of  Brittany  had  left  that 
country,  and  had  carried  his  duchess  with  him  to  England.  He  re. 
sided  at  the  estate  he  had  there,  which  was  called  the  honor  of  Rich, 
mond,  and  took  great  pains  to  obtain  assistance  from  the  young  king, 

•  "  Pont-Audemer"— a  town  in  Normandy,  on  the  Rille,  forty-ono  leagues  from  Paris. 
f  '*  Mortain"— a  town  in  Normandy,  seventy-one  leagues  from  Paris. 
t  Probably  sir  Robert  Roose,  or  Rouse. 


Richard,  to  reconquer  his  duchy,  which  had  turned  to  the  Freiich, 
but  he  was  not  listened  to.  At  length  the  duke  of  Lancaster  was 
informed,  that  if  he  landed  in  Brittany  with  a  good  army,there  were 
some  forts  and  castles  that  would  surrendei  to  him :  in  particular,  St 
Male,  a  handsome  fortress,  and  a  sea-port  town.  Upon  this,  the  duko 
of  Lancaster,  having  raised  a  large  army,  went  to  Southampton.  He 
there  prepared  his  vessels  and  stores,  and  embarked  with  many  lords, 
men-at-arms,  and  archers.  This  fleet  had  favorable  winds  to  St 
Male ;  and  when  near  the  shore,  having  landed  and  disembarked 
their  stores,  they  advanced  toward  the  town,  and  closely  besieged  it 
The  inhabitants  were  not  much  alarmed,  for  they  were  well  provided 
with  provision,  men-at-arms,  and  cross-bows,  who  valiantly  defended 
themselves,  so  that  the  duke  remained  there  a  considerable  time. 
When  the  constable  of  France  and  the  lord  de  Clisson  heard  of  this, 
they  sent  summonses  everywhere,  and  marched  to  St,  Malo  to  raise 
the  siege.  Many  thought  that  a  battle  must  ensue  ;  and  the  English 
drew  out  their  army  several  times  in  battle-array,  ready  for  the  com. 
bat ;  but  the  constable  and  the  lord  de  Clisson  never  came  neat 
enough  for  an  engagement.  The  English,  therefore,  having  lain  before 
the  town  some  time,  and  not  perceiving  any  inclination  in  the  inhab. 
itants  to  surrender,  the  duke  of  Lancaster  was  advised  to  decamp, 
for  he  saw  it  was  only  wasting  time  :  he  therefore  reembarked,  and 
returned  to  England,  where  he  dismissed  his  army. 

The  castle  of  Auray  was  still  in  the  possession  of  the  duke  of 
Brittany,  who  resided  quietly  in  England  :  the  king  of  France  sent 
thither  several  lords  of  France  and  Brittany,  who  began  a  siege  which 
lasted  a  long  time.  The  garrison  of  Auray,  not  seeing  any  hope  of 
succor,  entered  into  a  treaty,  that  if  they  were  not  relieved  by  the 
duke  of  Brittany  or  the  king  of  England,  with  a  sufficient  force  to 
raise  the  siege  on  a  certain  day,  they  would  surrender.  This  treaty 
was  acceded  to ;  and  when  the  appointed  day  arrived,  the  French 
were  there,  but  no  one  came  from  the  duke  nor  the  king  of  England : 
the  castle  was  therefore  placed  under  the  obedience  of  the  king  of 
France,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  castles  and  principal  towns 
of  Brittany ;  and  those  of  Auray,  who  were  attached  to  the  duke, 
departed  thence, 

CHAPTER    CCCXXXI, 

THE  FXENCH  aARKISON  OF  MONTBOURO  IS  DEFEATED  BT  THE  EHOLKH  At 
CHERBOURG. 

Soon  after  Easter,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1379,  king  Charles  of 
Fiance,  finding  the  garrison  of  Cherbourg  was  oppressing  tiie  whole 
country  of  Coutantin,  appointed  sir  William  des  Bourdes,  a  valiaci 
knight  and  good  captain,  to  be  chief  governor  of  Coutantin,  and  o< 
all  the  fortresses  round  Cherbourg.  Sir  William  des  Bourdes  went 
thither  with  a  handsome  body  of  men-at-arms  and  Genoese  cross- 
bows, and  fixed  his  quarters  at  Monthourg ;  which  he  made  a  garri- 
son against  Cherbourg ;  whence  he  formed  frequent  expeditions,  and 
would  willingly  have  met  with  the  men  of  Cherbourg ;  for  he  wished 
for  nothing  better  than  an  engagement  with  them,  as  he  felt  himself 
a  good  knight,  bold  and  enterprising,  and  had  also  under  his  com. 
mand  the  flower  of  the  men-at-arms  from  all  the  adjacent  garrisons. 
About  the  same  time,  sir  John  Harlestone  was  sent  to  Cherbourg,  to 
take  command  of  it.  I  have  before  mentioned  him  as  being  gov. 
ernor  of  Guines.  He  had  embarked  at  Southampton  with  three 
hundred  men-at-arms  and  as  many  archers,  and  with  them  had  safely  ■ 
arrived  at  Cherbourg.  There  were  in  this  army  sir  Otho  de  Grant. 
son,*  and  among  the  English  sir  John  Aubourc,t  sir  John  Orcelle,t 
with  other  lyiights  and  squires.  On  their  arrival,  they  disembarked 
their  horses  and  armor,  with  other  stores,  and  remained  some  days 
in  Cherbourg  to  recruit  themselves,  and  make  preparations  for  expe- 
ditions and  for  carrying  on  the  war  in  earnest.  ■ 

Sir  William  des  Bourdes  puzzled  himself  day  and  night  in  en. 
deavoring  to  find  out  some  means  of  annoying  them.  You  must 
know,  that  these  two  governors  laid  several  ambuscades  for  each 
other,  but\ with  little  effect:  for  by  chance  they  never  met,  except 
some  few  companions,  who  adventured  themselves  fool-hardily,  as 
well  to  acquire  honor  as  gain  :  these  parties  frequently  attacked  each 
other :  sometimes  the  French  won,  at  others,  they  lost.  Such  skir. 
mishes  continued  so  often,  that  sir  William  des  Bourdes  marched  out 
one  morning  from  Montbourg,  with  his  whole  force,  toward  Cher, 
bourg,  in  hopes  of  drawing  that  garrison  out  into  the  plain. 

On  the  other  hand,  sir  John  Harlestone,  who  was  ignorant  of  the 
intentions  of  the  French,  had  also  that  same  morning  made  an  ex. 
cursion,  and  had  commanded  his  trumpets  to  sound  for  his  men  to 
arm  themselves,  as  well  horse  as  foot,  and  to  advance  into  the  plain : 
he  had  already  ordered  who  were  to  remain  in  the  garrison.  Ho 
marched  forth  in  handsome  display,  and  ordered  sir  John  Orcelle, 
with  his  foot  soldiers,  to  take  the  lead  as  their  guide.  Having  done 
this,  he  sent  forward  his  light  troops.  Sir  William  des  Bourdes  had 
made  a  sfmilar  arrangement  of  his  army.  They  both  advanced  in 
this  array  until  the  light  troops  of  each  party  met,  and  came  so  near 
that  they  could  easily  distinguish  each  other.  Upon  which,  they  re. 
turned  to  the  main  body,  and  reported  all  they  hid  observed.     The 

*  "  Sir  Otho  de  Grantson"— was  beforb  mentioned,  not  as  an  GnKlisbmlui  In'  m  mn 
wiio  had  an  estate  on  tiie  otlier  side  of  the  sea. 
f  *'  Sir  John  Aubourc."    May  it  not  be  Aubiey  ? 
t  "Sir  John  Orcelle."    Perhaos  Worse'ey  or  Ho»«»1«» 
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two  leajlan,  on  hearing  their  reports,  were  quite  happy ;  for  they 
iiad  at  lost  found  what  they  had  been  seeking  for,  and  were  much 
rejoiced  thus  to  meet. 

When  the  two  knights  had  heard  tlie  news  from  their  lighttioops, 
they  each  drew  up  their  forces  with  great  wisdom,  and  ordered  their 
pennons  to  be  displayed.  The  English  foot  were  intermixed  with 
their  men-at-arms.  As  soon  as  they  were  within  bow-shot,  the 
French  dismounted  ;  so  did  likewise  the  English :  then  the  archers 
and  cross-bowmen  began  to  shoot  sharply,  and  the  men-at-arms  to 
advance  with  their  lances  before  them  in  close  order.  The  armieB 
met,  and  blows  with  spears  and  battle-axes  began  to  fly  about  on  all 
iiides  The  battle  was  hardly  fought,  and  one  might  there  have  seen 
men-at-arms  make  trial  of  their  prowess. 

Sir  William  des  Bourdes  was  completely  armed,  and,  with  his  bat. 
.lu-axe  in  his  hand,  gave  such  blows  to  the  right  and  left,  that  on 
whomsoever  they  fell  that  person  was  struck  to  the  ground.  He  per. 
form^  valorous  deeds,  worthy  of  being  praised  for  ever  after ;  and 
it  was  not  his  fault  the  English  were  not'  discomfited.  In  another 
part  of  the  field,  sir  John  Harlestone,  governor  of  Cherbourg,  fought 
well  and  valiantly  with  his  battle-axe,  one  foot  advanced  before  the 
other ;  and  well  it  needed  him,  for  he  had  to  do  vrith  an  obstinate 
body  of  hardy  men.  Several  gallant  deeds  were  performed  this  day  ; 
many  a  man  slain  and  wounded.  Sir  John  Harlestone  was  struck 
down  and  in  great  peril  of  his  life  ;  but  by  force  of  arms  he  was  res. 
cued.  The  battle  lasted  long,  and  was  excellently  kept  up,  as  well 
on  one  side  as  on  the  other.  The  English  had  not  any  advantage, 
for  they  had  as  many  killed  and  wounded  as  the  French ;  but  at  last 
the  English  continued  the  combat  so  manfully,  and  with  such  courage, 
that  they  gained  the  field ;  the  French  were  all  either  slain  or  made 
prisoners :  few  men  of  honor  saved  themselves,  for  they  had  entered 
into  the  engagement  with  so  much  good  heart  that  they  could  not 
prevail  on  themselves  to  fly,  but  were  determined  to  die  or  to  con- 
quer their  enemies. 

Sir  William  des  Bourdes  was  made  prisoner  on  good  terms  by  a 
squire  from  Hainault,  called  William  de  Beaulieu,  an  able  man-at- 
arms,  who  for  a  considerable  time  had  been  attached  to  the  English 
in  the  castle  of  Calais .  to  him  sir  WiUiam  surrendered  in  great  grief, 
and  much  enraged  that  the  victory  was  not  his.  The  English  that 
day  did  much  harm  to  the  French.  Several  were  made  prisoners 
toward  the  end  of  the  engagement ;  but  it  was  a  pity  to  see  the  num- 
bers killed.  When  the  English  had  stripped  the  dead,  sir  John 
Harlestone  and  his  men  returned  to  Cherbourg,  carrying  with  them 
thei»  prisoners  and  their  riches.  You  may  be.  assured  that  they 
rejoiced  mightily  in  the  success  of  this  day,  which  God  had  given 
to  them.  Sir  William  des  Bourdes  was  feasted  and  entertained  vidth 
every  passible  attention  ;  for  he  was  personally  deserving  of  whatever 
could  be  done  for  him.  This  defeat  took  place,  between  Montbourg 
and  Cherbourg,  the  day  of  St.  Martin  2e  bouillant  1379. 

Wjjen  the  king  6f  France  heard  that  the  garrison  of  Montbourg 
and  its  governor  were  either  slain  or  made  prisoneis,  and  that  the 
country  was  much  alarmed  by  this  defeat,  the  king,  like  one  well 
advised  and  attentive  to  his  affairs,  immediately  provided  a  remedy, 
by  sending,  without  delay,  fresh  troops  to  guard  the  frontiers,  the  for- 
-  tresses  and  the  countryround  Cherbourg.  Sir  Hutin  de  Bremalles 
was  appointed  general  to  these  troops  by  the  king  of  France,  who 
kept  the  country  against  the  English.  However,  by  orders  of  the 
king,  they  afterwards  abandoned  Montbourg,  and  all  the  country  of 
Coutantin,  which  is  one  ofthe  richest  in  the  world.  They  made  all 
the  inhabitants  give  up  their  handsome  houses  and  other  possessions, 
and  retreat  out  of  this  peninsula.  The  French  guarded  the  frontiers 
at  Dune,  Carentan,  and  at  St.  Lo,  and  all  the  borders  of  the  penin- 
sula of  Coutantin.* 


*  The  divisiim  into  volumes  here  observed  19  in  accordance  with  the  French  edition 
ot'D.  San  vage  and  ofthe  most  authentic  MSS.  Mr.  Johnes  did  not  adhere  to  the  original 
arrangement,  but  divided  the  work  and  numbered  tiie  chapters  to  suit  the  Tour  quarto 
volumes  in  which  he  originallripublished  his  work  ;  and  Lord  Berners,  who  published 
nis  translation  in  two  folio  volumes,  attended  only  to  that  natural  division,  so  that  the 
numbers  of  his  latter  chapters  are  quite  at  variance  with  those  of  other  editions.  We 
have  thought  it  belter  to  restore  the  old  division  which  originated  withFroissart  himself. 
The  numenition  and  arrani;ementof  the  chapters  will  be  found  nearly  in  unison  with 
that  of  D.  Siiuvage,  but  Mr.  Johnes's  additions  and  corrections  prevent  their  being 
identical.— Eu. 

Sm:  DF  THI  FISST  VOLITME  OF  THE  CHKOHICLZS  OF  SIB  JOHN  FKOUSIBT. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

THE  DUn  OP  AHJ017  CKDEKTAEES  AH   EIPEDITIOK  AOAINST   THE  ENOLISH 
K  THE  EORDELOIS. 

Yov  have  before  heard  related  how  the  duke  of  Burgundy  had 
made  an  incursion  from  the  borders  of  Picardv,  which  was  very 
honorable  to  him  and  profitable  to  the  Frer.cn ;  and  how  he  had 
placed  in  Ardres,  and  the  other  castles  of  which  he  had  gained  pos. 
session,  governors  and  men-at-arms  to  defend  them ;  especially  in  the 
town  of  Ardres,  where  he  had  established  for  a  time  si:  William  des 
Bourdes,  and,  in  his  absence,  the  viscount  de  Meaux  and  the  lord  de 
Saimpy.  These  captains  had  it  repaired  and  strengthened,  notwith. 
standing  it  was  strongly  fortified  before.  The  king  of  France  had 
heard  the  news  of  this  with  infinite  pleasure,  and  considered  this  ex- 
pedition as  having  done  him  great  service.  He  sent  immediate  orders 
to  the  governor  of.  St.  Omer,  commanding  the  town  of  Ardres  to  be 
reinforced  and  provided  with  every  kind  of  store  and  provision  in  the 
most  ample  manner :  which  orders  were  punctually  obeyed.  The 
army  was  disbanded,  except  the  troops  which  were  attached  to  the 
lord  de  Clisson  and  the  Bretons ;  but  they  returned  as  speedily  as 
they  could  into  Brittany,  for  news  had  been  brought  to  the  lord  do 
Clisson  and  the  other  barons  before  Ardres,  that  Janequin  le  Clerc,t 
an  English  squire  and  an  expert  man-at-arms,  had  sailed  from  Eng- 
land to  Brittany,  and  had  reinforced  Brest  with  Englishmen.  These 
Bretons,  therefore,  carried  with  them  sir  James  de  Verchin,  seneschal 
of  Hainault.  The  duke  of  Burgundy  returned  to  his  brother  the  king 
of  France. 

At  thisjeriod,  there  was  a  large  body  of  men-at-arms  assembled 
on  the  borders  of  the  Bordelois,  in  obedience  to  the  summons  of  the 
duke  of  Anjou  and  the  constable  of  France,  who  had  appointed  a 
day  for  attacking  the  Gascons  and  English,  of  which  I  shall  speak 
more  fully  when  better  informed  th^n  I  am  at  present 

While  the  duke  of  Burgtmdy  was  with  his  army  in  Picardy,  ns  I 
have  before  said,  the  duke  of  Anjou  resided  in  the  good  tow  n  of 
Toulouse  with  the  duchess  his  lady,  and  was  devising,  night  and  day, 
diflerent  schemes  to  annoy  and  harass  the  English  ;  for  he  found 
that  various  castles  and  towns  on  the  river  Dordogne,  sv.d  on  the 
borders  of  Rouergue,  the  Toulousain,  and  Querci,  were  still  harassiiig 
the  coun'ry  and  those  inhabitants  who  had  put  themselves  under  his 
obedience.  He  was  anxious  to  provide  a  remedy  for  this,  and  re- 
solved to  lay  siege  to  Bergerac  :  this  place  being  the  key  to  Gascony, 
and  standing  on  the  frontiers  of  Rouergue,  Querci,  and  Limousin. 
But  as  he  found  there  were  yet  several  great  barons  of  Gascony  ad- 
verse to  him,  such  as  the  lords  de  Duras,  de  Rosem,  de  Mucidcnt, 
de  Langurant,  de  Guernoles,  de  Carles,  and  sir  Peter  de  Landujas, 
with  many  more,  he  determined  to  raise  a  large  force  that  woulc 
not  only  enable  him  to  oppose  these  lords  but  to  keep  the  field.  Hi 
wrote,  therefore,  to  sir  John  d'Armagnac,  who,  ia  such  a  business, 
would  not  fail  him,  and  sent  also  to  the  lord  d'Albret.  He  had  [)e- 
fore  sent  for  the  constable  of  France,  the  lord  Louis  de  Sancerre,  the 
lord  de  Coucy,  and  many  knights  and  squires,  in  Picardy,  Brittiny, 
and  Normandy,  who  were  all  willing  to  serve  him  and  to  advance 
their  reputation  in  arms  and  renown.  The  constable  and  marshal 
of  France  were  already  arrived. 

The  duke  of  Anjou  knew  that  there  existed  a  coolness  between 
the  relations  and  friends  of  the  lord  de  Pommiers,  and  sir  Thomas 
Felton,  high  seneschal  of  Bordeaux,  and  the  Bordelois.  I  will  tell 
you  the  reason  of  it,  and  afterwards  clear  it  up.  Long  before  that 
period,  in  the  year  1375,  there  was  a  cruel  instance  of  justice  ex 
ecuted  at  Bordeaux  by  the  orders  of  sir  Thomas  Felton,  lieutenant 
for  the  king  of  England  in  the  Bordelois,  upon  sir  William  lord  de 
Pommiers,  on  suspicion  of  treason,  which  astonished  every  one.  By 
orders  of  sir  Thomas  Felton,  this  lord  de  Pommiers  was  arrested  in 
Bordeaux,  together  with  a  lawyer,  his  secretary  and  counsellor,  called 
John  Coulon,  a  native  of  Bordeaux.  It  was  proved  on  them  (as  I  was 
at  the  time  informed,)  that  the  lord  de  Pommiers  had  agreed  to  sur- 
render himself  and  all  his  castles  to  the  French  ;  from  which  charge 
they  could  never  clear  themselves,  so  that  they  were  condemned  to 
death.  The  lord  de  Pommiers  and  his  secretary  were  publicly  be- 
headed in  the  market-place  of  the  city  of  Bordeaux,  before  all  the 
people,  who  much  wondered  thereat.t  His  relations  blamed  this 
proceeding  exceedingly,  and  that  gallant  knight,  sir  Aymon  de  Pom- 


*  The  author  employs  the  first  twenty-seven  chapters  in  recapitulating  the  event^l 
the  three  last  years  of  the  preceding  volume,  which  had  been  too  succinctly  relaln^ 
St.  Palaye^b  Essay  on  the  {Forks  of  ProtBsart. 

t  Janequin  le  Clerc — X  imagine  to  be  sir  John  Clark,  of  whom  Hollingshed  speaks  so 
handsomely  in  the  3rd  of  Richard  n.,  and  who  was  killed  in  a  battle  at  a  sea-port  io 
Brittany.— See  Hollinoshbs. 

t  A.  D.  1377, 1378. 

Rotuli  Vasconim  de  anno  primo  Rieardi  U.    Membranse  Itt,  IT.  18, 13. 
.^J...Pri'r'essu3  judicii  rediti  contra  Willelmum  Sans,  dominum  doPomei^,  pro  rr...ft 
''^'^ Curia  Vasconiffi,  et  de  castris  et  terris  suis  sntisfactis  ad  donunum  roget* 
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raiere,  uncle  to  sir  William,  oet  out  from  Bordeaux  aqjj^the  Bordelola 
very  ir.digr.an1  s!  evich  a  disgrace  to  Ilia  fainily,  arid  swore  he  would 
never  again  bear  arms  for  the  king  of  England.  He  crossed  the  seas 
to  the  tloly  Sepulchre,  and  made  several  other  voyages.  O.i  liis  re. 
turn,  he  changed  to  the  French  interest,  placing  himself  and  his  ter. 
ntt)rie9  under  the  obedience  of  the  king  of  France.  He  immediately 
sent  liis  challenge  to  the  lord  de  I'Esparre,  and  made  war  upon  him, 
because  he  had  been  one  of  the  judges  of  his  nephew.  I 

Sir  John  Blessac,  sir 
I'eter  de  Landuras,  and  sir 
Bertrand  du  Franc;  were 
also  implicated  in  these 
suspicions  of  treason,  as 
well  as  on  account  of  the 
nurrender  of  the  castle  of 
Fronsac,  which  had  been 
delivered  up  to  the  French, 
It  being  the  inheritance  of 
the  lord  de  Pommiers  who 
oad  been  beheaded:  they 
f/ere  detained  in  prison 
ii  Bordeaux  upward  of 
jeven  months.  They  were 
It  length  set  at  liberty, 
through  the  entreaties  of 
their  friends,  for  nothing 
30uld  be  proved  against 
them.  SirGaillardVighier, 
h'lwever,  continued  a  long 
time  in  imminent  danger, 
which  surprised  many,  as 
he  was  not  of  that  country, 
but  -had  come  from  Lom- 
"jardy  with  the  lord  de 
Coucy,  and  was  in  the 
<ervice  of  pope  Gregory, 
who  exerted  himself  in 
his  deliverance  as  soon  as 
he  heard  of  his  impriaon- 
ment,  the  knight  having 
insisted  on  his  innocence. 
By  these  means,  much  se- 
cret hatred  was  caused, 
from  wiiich  many  mis- 
chiefs ensued. 

When  tlie  duke  of  An- 
jou  saw  the  time  was  ar- 
rived   for    his    marching 
from  Toulouse,  and   that 
•he  greaterpart  of  his  men- 
at-arms  were  in  the  field — ^in  particular,  the  constable  of  France,  in 
whom  he  had  the  greatest  confidence — he  set  out  from  Toulouse,  and 
took  the  direct  road  to  Bergerac.     Sir  Perducas  d'Albret  wasgovernor 
of  the  place  :  he  resided  in  a  small  castle,  a  short  league  from  Lan- 
iruedoc,  called  Moueux,  which  is  a  strong  fort. 

The  (lukc  nf  Anjou  and  his  army-^marched  until  they  came  before 
Bergerac,  when  they  encamped  themselves  all  around  it,  and  as  near 
the  river  as  possible,  for  the  greatpr  ease  of  themselves  and  their 
horses.  Many  great  barons  were  with  the  duke :  in  the  first  place, 
sir  John  d'Annagnac,  with  a  large  troop ;  the  constable  of  France, 
with  another  large  body;  the  lord  Louis  de  Sancerre,  sir  John  de 
Bueil,  sir  Peter  de  Bueil,  sir  Evan  of  Wales,  sir  Maurice  de  Trisi. 
quidi  (who  had  formerly  been  one  of  the  thirty  knights  on  the  French 
side  at  the  duel  in  Brittany,)  sir  Alain  de  Beaumont,  sir  Alain  de'la 
Houssaye,  sir  William  and  sir  Peter  de  Momay,  sir  John  de  Vers,  sir 
Baldwin  Cremoux,  Thibaut  du  Pont,  Heliot  de  Calais,  and  many 
other  able  men-at-arms  with  large  companies.  They  encamped  them, 
selves  to  a  great  extent  in  those  fine  meadows  along  the  river  Dor- 
dogne,  so  that  it  was  a  great  pleasure  to  look  at  them. 

The  constable  was  lodged  very  near  to  the  quarters  of  the  duke. 
Those  companions  who  were  desirous  of  advancing  themselves  fre. 
quently  came  to  the  barriers  to  skirmish :  many  of  whom  were  slain 
or  wounded  by  arrows,  as  in  such  adveiitures  must  happen.  At  the 
end  of  six  days  after  the  town  of  Bergerac  had  been  besieged,  the 
lord  d'Albret,  and  sir.  Bernard  d'Albret  his  cousin,  arrived  in  the 
camp  of  the  duke,  well  accompanied  by  men-at-arms  and  foot-soldiers, 
where  they  were  received  with  joy,  as  the  army  was  by  them  greatly 
reinforced. 

The  duke,  with  the  principal  leaders  of  the  army,  held  a  council  on 
thi;  eighth  day,  to  consider  in  what  manner  they  could  most  effect- 
uai'iy  annoy  the  inhabitants  of  Bergerac.  Many  speeches  were  made, 
and  different  proposals  offered.  It  was  long  debated  to  storm  the 
1 9ii,  but  afterwards  this  measure  was  abandoned,  as  their  men 
.•night  suffer  much,  and  not  make  any  great  gain,  The  council  broke 
jp  without  coming  to  any  determination,  except  to  continue  on  the 
siege  ;  for  they  were  still  expecting  large  bodies  of  men-at-arms  from 
Praitne,  and  in  particular  the  lord  de  Coucy. 


CHAPTER    II. 

SIR  THOMAS  FELTON  IS  DEFEATEP  ANU  MADE  PRISlJ^Ell,  WITH  MA<V  OV 
THE  FSINCIFAL  LORDS  OP  SASCONV,  BV  A  PARTY  OF  FRENCH  AT  TBI 
SIESE  OF  BEROESAC. 

Sib  Thomas  Feltoh,  who  resided  at  Bordeaux,  was  not  at  his  ease 
from  knowing  that  his  enemies  were  but  twelve  leagues  distaiit,  and 
in  such  numbers  that  he  could  not  think  of  opposing  them  by  force. 


DtjKB  OF  .'Vkjod  with  liis  anny.  marching  ai^amst  Bergerac.  From  a  MS.  Froissart  of  the  15th  centurf 


haying  also  learnt  the  duke  of  Anjou's  summons  and  intentions :  he 
had,  therefore,  sent  information  to  the  king  and  council  in  England ; 
but  those  whom  he  had  dispatched  thither  had  not  been  able  to  do 
anything,  for  the  kingdom  of  England  was  much  shaken,  nnd  differ. 
'  ent  parties  were  mutually  opposing  each  other.  The  duke  of  Lao- 
caster,  in  particular,  was  unpopular  with  the  common  people  ;  from 
which  cause  much  party  animosity  and  danger  happened  afterwards 
in  England.  No  men-at-arms  were  sent  either  to  Gascony  or  to 
Brittany;  on  which  account,  those  who  were  defending  the  front-ers 
for  the  young  king  were  very  ill  pleased.  It  happened  that  sir . 
Thomas  Felton  had  desired  the  lord  de  I'Esparre  to  go  to  England, 
for  the  better  information  of  the  king  and  his  uncles  respecting  the 
affairs  of  Gascony,  in  order  that  they  might  take  counsel  to  provide 
for  them.  The  lord  de  I'Esparre  had  already  left  Bordeaux,  and  wat 
proceeding  on  his  voyage  ;  but  the  wind  proving  unfavorable,  he  was 
driven  into  the  Spanish  seas,  where  he  was  met  by  some  ships  from 
Spain,  with  whom  he  engaged  unsuccessfully;  he  was  made  pris. 
oner  and  carried  to  Spain,  where  he  remained  upward  of  a  year  and 
a  half,  and  suffered  many  mortifications  from  the  relations  of  the  lord 
de  Pommiers. 

Sir  Thomas  was  a  truly  valiant  man :  he  had  written  and  sent 
special  messengers  to  the  lords  de  Mucident,  de  Duras,  de  Roscm, 
and  de  Langurant,  four  of  the  most  noble  and  powerful  barons  of 
Gascony,  and  who  were  attached  to  Eftgland,  to  request,  that  for  the 
honor  of  the  king  their  lord,  they  would  not  fiil,  on  any  account,  to 
defend  the  principality,  and  to  desire  they  would  come"  to  Bordeaux 
with  their  vassals  ;  for  all  knights  who  were  anxious  to  ac<|iiit  them- 
selves toward  the  king  and  lord  were  already  arrived  there.  When 
they  were  all  assepibled,  they  amounted  to  fulf  five  hundred  lances : 
they  remained  at  Bordeaux,  and  in  the  Bordclois,  during  the  'ime 
when  the  duke  of  Anjou  was  beginning  the  siege  of  Bergerac.  Sir 
Thomas  Felton  and  these  four  Gascon  barons  held  a  council,  in 
which  they  resolved  to  march  toward  the  French,  and  post  them 
selves  in  a  secure  situation,  to  see  if  they  could  gain  any  advantage 
over  them.  They  set  out,  therefore,  from  Bordeaux  with  up-vard  of  . 
three  hundred  lances,  taking  the  road  for  La  R^ole,  and  came  to  3 
certain  town  called  Yuret,*  In  which  they  quartered  themselves.   The 

•  "Yuiat."  probably  Yurac— avillaneinGuienne.  near  Bortkiaus. 
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trench  knew  nothing  of  this  ambuscade,  end  suffered  much  from  it. 
The  siege  of  Bergerac  was  stiU  going  forward :  there  were  many 
skirmishes  and  deeds  of  arms  performed  with  the  garrison  by  the  be. 
siegers  ;  but  the  French  were  not  great  gainers,  for  sir  Ferducas 
d'Alhret,  the  governor,  was  very  active  in  opposing  them,  that  no 
blaine  might  be  imputed  to  him. 

The  army  called  another  council,  and  resolved  to  send  for  a  large 
machine,  called  a  sow,  from  La  R^ole,  in  order  the  more  to  harass 
the  garrison.  This  sow  was  a  large  engine,  which  cast  weighty 
itories,  and  one  hundred  men,  completely  armed,  could  be  drawn  up 
in  it,  and  attack  the  walla.  Sir  Peter  de  Bueil,  sir  John  de  Vers,  sir 
Baldwin  de  Cremoux,  sir  Alain  de  Beaumont,  the  lord  de  Montcalay, 
,  iLiid  the  lord  de  Gaures,  were  ordered  to  go  for  this  engine  :  they  left 
tjij  artny,  in  conseqiiejice,  with  about  three  hundred  men-at-arms 
whom  they  could  depend  on,  and,  fording  the  river  Dordogne,  rode 
toward  La  R^ole  :  they  advanced  between  Bergerac  and  La  Rfiole, 
until  they  canw  to  Yurac,  where  the  English  were  in  ambuscade 
with  upward  of  four  hundred  combatants,  of  which  they  were  igno- 
rant. 

News  was  brought  to  the  army  and  to  the  constable  of  France,  that 
the  English  had  taken  the  field  ;  but  it  was  unknown  which  way 
they  had  marched.  The  constable,  lest  his  men  might  be  surprised, 
immediately  ordered  a  large  detachment  to  guard  the  foragers,  who 
were  out  between  the  rivers  Garonne  and  Dordogne,  and  gave  the 
command  of  it  to  sir  Peter  de  Mornay,  sir  Evan  of  Wales,  Thibaut  du 
Pont,  and  Heliot  de  Calais  :  there  niight  be  in  this  detachment  two 
hundred  lances  of  tried  men.  Sir  Peter  de  Bueil,  and  the  others  who 
were  sent  to  bring  the  sow,  rode  on  to  La  R^ole,  and,  having  laden 
a  great  many  carts  with  it,  set  out  on  their  return,  but  by  a  different 
route  from  that  by  which  they  had  anived,  for  they  required  a  broader 
road  for  their  convoy,  and  yet  they  were  to  pass  by  Yurac,  or  very 
near  to  it,  where  the  English  were  in  ambuscade  :  however,  they 
were  so  fortunaie  as  to  meet  with  a  second  detachment  from  their 
army,  when  they  were  within  a  short  league  of  the  town.  The  whole 
then  amounted  t.)  full  six  hundred  lances.  They  continued  their 
march  in  greater  security,  and  more  at  their  leisure. 

Sir  Thomas  Felton  and  the  barons  of  Gascony  in  Yurac  were  in. 
formed,  that  the  French  were  escorting  that  way  a  very  large  engine, 
from  La  R6o\o  to  their  siege  of  Bergerac.  They  were  much  rejoiced 
at  this  intelligence,  and  said  it  was  what  they  wished.  They  then 
armed  themselves,  mounted  their  horses,  and  drew  up  in  the  best 
array  they  were  able.  When  they  had  advanced  into  the  plain,  they 
had  not  long  to  wait  before  they  saw  the  French,  marching  in  a  large 
body,  and  in  handsome  order.  No  sooner  was  each  party  assured 
th?.t  iliiiae  whom  they  saw  were  enemies,  who  seemed  mutually  eager 
for  the  contest,  than  sticking  spurs  into  their  horses,  and  with  spears 
in  their  rests,  they  charged  each  other,  shouting  their  different  war- 
cries.  I  must  say,  that  in  this  first  conflict,  many  a  gallant  tilt  was 
porfonned,  and  many  a  knight  and  squire  were  unhorsed  and  driven 
to  the  gnnind.  In  such  deadly  warfare,  there  is  no  accident  but 
what  iriay  happen.  Heliot  de  Calais,  a  most  able  squire  and  good 
nan.auarnis,  was  knocked  off  his  horse,  by  a  violent  stroke  on  the 
iliroaupiece  with  a  spear,  whose  broad  point  was  as  sharp  and  as  fine 
as  a  razor.  This  iron  cut  through  the  throat-piece,  as  well  as  all  the 
veins :  the  stroke  beat  him  to  the  ground,  when  he  shortly  after  died : 
the  more  tlie  pity.  By  this  accident  did  he  end  his  days.  Among 
the  French,  there  was  a  knight  from  Berry  or  Limousin,  named  sir 
William  de  Lignac,  an  excellent  man-at-arms,  who  this  day  performed 
many  gallant  deeds. 

The  combat  was  sharp,  and  long  continued  on  each  side,  close  to 
the  village  of  Yurac  :  when  their  lances  failed,  they  drew  their 
Bwords,  and  the  attack  was  more  vigorously  renewed.  Many  feats 
<i«f  prowess  were  performed,  many  captures  made,  and  many  rescued. 
Of  the  English  slain-  on  the  spot,  was  a  Gascon  knight,  called  the  lord 
de  Gernos  and  de  Calais  :  of  the  French,  Thibaut  du  Pont.  This 
'battle  was  well  and  long  fought:  many,  handsome  deeds  were  done, 
for  they  were  all  men  of  valor :  but  in  the  end  the  English  could  not 
gain  the  field  :  they  were  fairly  conquered  by  the  French.  Sir  Wil- 
iiam  de  I.iignac  captured  with  his  own  hand  sir  Thomas  Felton,  sen- 
eschal of  Bordeaux  :  nearly  at  the  same  time,  the  lords  de  Mucident, 
•dc  Duras,  de  Roseni,  de  Languran',  were  also  made  prisoners.  Few 
■of  the  EnKlisli  or  Gascons  but  were  made  prisoners  or  slain. 

Those  who  could  escape  met,  on  their  return  toward  Bordeaux,  the 
sdneschal  des  Landes,  sir  Williem  Helman,  the  mayor  of  Bordeaux, 
and  sir  John  de  Multon  ;  in  tie  whole,  about  one  hundred  lances, 
•vhn  wore  hastening  to  Yurac;  JUt,  when  they  heard  the  news  of  so 
com;plete  a  defeat,  they  wheek  1  about,  and  returned  aa  speedily  as 
.passible  to  Bordeaux. 


CHAPTER    III. 

5CT0EKAC  SURRENDEKS  TO  THE  DUKE  OP  ANIOU.  THE  LOEDS  DE  DURAS 
AND  DE  ROSEM.  AFTER  HAVING  PROMISED  TO  BE  OF  THB  FEENCH  INTE- 
■REST,  RETURN  AGAIN  TO  THE  ENaLISH. 

When  this  engagement  was  over  and  the  field  cleared,  and  all 
ihooe  who  had  been  made  prisoners  placed  under  a  secure  guard, 
Jjiev  set  out  on  their  return  to  the  siege  carrying  on  at  Bergerac.  The 


duke  of  Anjow  was  mightily  rejoiced  when  he  heard  of  the  detach, 
ments  having  had  such  success,  and  that  all  the  flower  of  Gascony, 
the  knights  and  squires  his  enemies,  were  either  killed  or  taken,  and 
among  them  sir  Thomas  Felton,  who  had  been  very  active  against 
him ;  so  that  he  would  rather  have  lost  five  hundred  I  >ousand  francs 
than  that  it  should  have  been  otherwise.  Sir  Peter  de  Bueil,  sit 
William  de  Lignac,  sir  Evan  of  Wales,  and  others,  continued  their 
march  until  they  came  to  their  army  before  Bergerac,  where  they 
were  received  with  much  pleasure  by  the  duke  of  Anjou,  the  con. 
stable,  the  barons  and  knights  their  friends,  who  considered  thilr 
success  as  very  honorable  and  profitable  to  them. 

On  the  morrow,  the  sow  they  had  brought  was  erected  near  to  t/ie 
walls  of  Bergerac,  which  much  .-ilarmed  the  inhabitants,  who  held 
a  council  to  considei  their  situation,  and  whether  they  could  main- 
tain it.  They  addressed  themselves  to  their  governor,  for  they  found 
they  could  not  long  hold  out,  as  no  succor  was  to  be  expected  since 
their  seneschal  was  taken,  and  with  him  the  chivalry  of  Gascony,  on 
whose  asssistance  they  had  depended.  Sir  Ferducas  told  them, 
they  were  in  sufficient  strength  to  hold  out  for  some  time,  being  well 
provided  with  provisions  and  artillery,  if  they  made  not  any  fooUsh 
agreement. 

Things  remained  in  this  situation  until  the  next  thorning,  when 
the  trumpets  of  the  army  sounded  for  an  assault,  and  every  one  re. 
paired  to  his  banner.  The  constable  of  France,  who  was  in  the 
field  with  a  grand  array,  sent  to  hold  a  parley  with  the  inhabitant! 
before  the  assault  began,  or  any  of  their  men  were  wounded  or  slain  , 
in  which  he  remonstrated  with  them,  that  having  had  their  leaders 
made  prisoners,  from  whom  alone  they  could  hope  for  assistance,  and 
who  were  now  in  treaty  to  place  themselves  and  their  lands  under 
the  obedience  of  the  king  of  France,  they  could  not  look  for  any  re- 
lief; and,  should  he  town  be  taken  by  storm,  it  would  inevitably  be 
destroyed  by  fire  and  flame,  and  none  receive  quarter.  These  threats 
frightened  the  inhabitants,  who  demanded  time  to  hold  a  consulta- 
tion, which  was  granted  to  them.  The  burghers  then  assembled, 
without  calling  in  their  governor,  and  agreed  to  surrender  as  good 
Frenchmen,  provided  they  were  peaceably  and  gently  dealt  with, 
vTithout  any  of  the  army  entering  their  town,  which  was  directly 
granted. 

When  sir  Perducas  d'Albret,  their  governor,  heard  of  this,  he 
mounted  his  horse,  ordered  his  men  to  march,  and,  having  passed 
the  bridges,  made  for  the  fort  of  Moncin,  when  Bergerac  surren- 
dered to  the  French.  The  constable  of  France  took  possession  of 
it,  placing  therein  a  governor  and  men-at-arms  to  keep  and  defend 
it. 

After  the  surrender  of  Bergerac,  the  duke  of  Anjou  was  advised  to 
advance  further  into  the  country,  and  lay  siege  to  Castillon  *  on  the 
Dordogne.  News  of  this  was  soon  spread  through  the  army,  when 
every  one  began  to  make  his  preparations  accordingly  ;  that  is  ,to 
say,  the  duke,  the  constable,  and  the  other  men-at-arms,  except  the 
marshal  of  France,  who  remained  behind  to  wait  for  the  lord  de 
Coucy,  as  he  was  expected  to  arrive  that  evening  (which  indeed  he 
did,)  when  the  marshal  advanced  to  meet  him  with  a  very  large  at- 
tendance of  his  men,  and  received  him  most  amicably.  They 
remained  all  that  night  in  the  place  which  the  duke  had  left.  The 
duke  and  his  army  advanced  to  a  fine  mead,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Dordogne,  in  his  march  to  Castillon. 

Under  the  command  of  the  lord  de  Coucy  were,  sir  Aymon  de 
Pommiers,  sir  Tristan  de  Roye,  the  lords  de  Faignelles,  de  Jumont, 
sir  John  de  Rosay,  sir  Robert  de  Cleremont,  and  several  other  knigbi? 
and  squires.  They  marched  from  their  quarters,  and  continued 
advancing  in  company  with  the  marshal  of  France  and  his  ti-oops 
until  they  arrived  at  the  army  of  the  duke,  where  they  were  received 
with  much  satisfaction. 

In  the  road  to  Castillon,  there  is  a  town  called  St.  Foy :  before 
the  vanguard  arrived  at  Castillon,  they  marched  thither,  and  having 
surrounded  it,  began  to  attack  it  briskly.  This  town  had  not  any 
men-at-arms,  and  but  trifling  fortifications,  so  that  it  did  not  long 
defend  itself.  On  its  surrender,  it  was  pillaged.  The  siege  was 
formed  before  Castillon  above  the  river,  and  continued  for  fifteen 
days :  of  course,  there  were  many  skirmishes  at  the  barriers,  for 
some  English  and  Gascons  had  retreated  thither  after  the  battle  of 
Yurac,  and  defended  themselves  valiantly.  The  Gascon  barons 
v/ho  had  been  made  prisoners  at  Yurac,  were  still  in  the  French 
camp,  and  in  treaty  to  turn  to  the  French  party.  Sir  Thomas  Fel- 
ton was  not  solicited  so  to  do,  aa  he  was  an  I5tiglishman,  but  had  his 
ransom  fixed  by  his  master,  sir  William  de  Lignac,  to  whom  he  paid 
thirty  thousand  francs,  and  obtained  his  liberty  :  but  this  was  not 
immediately  settled.  After  much  negotiating,  the  four  Gascon 
barons  turned  to  the  French  :  they  engaged,  on  their  faith  and  honor, 
that  themselves  and  their  vassals  would  ever  remain  good  French. 
men;  for  which  reason  the  duke  of  Anjou  gave  them  their  liberties. 

The  lords  de  Duras  and  de  Rosem  left  the  duke  with  a  good  un 
deratanding,  intending  to  visit  their  estates  :  the  lords  de  MucidenI 
and  de  Langurant  remained  with  the  army,  and  were  graciously 
treated  by  the  du^e  of  Anjou,  with  whom  they  frequently  dined  and 
supped.  The  first. mentioned  lords  thought  the  duke  very  obliging  in 
thus  lightly  allowing  them  to  depart,  which  indeed  he  afterwards 

*  "Castillon  *'■- *  tov'D  of  Giiietne.  filectifin  of  Bordeaux 
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repented,  as  he  had  good  reason.  These  two  lords,  when  on  their 
Foad  conversing  together,  said,  "  How  can  we  serve  the  duke  of  An- 
ion and  the  French,  when  we  have  hitherto  been  loyal  English  7 
rt  wiV.  be  much  better  for  us  to  deceive  the  duke  of  Anjou  than  the 
king  of  England,  our  natural  lord,  and  who  has  always  been  so  kind 
to  us."  This  they  adopted,  and  resolved  to  go  to  Bordeaux,  to  the 
sSneschal  desLandes,  sir  William  Helman,  and  assure  him  that  tbsir 
hearts  would  not  suffer  them  to  become  good  Frenchmen.  The  tw  j 
barons  continued  their  journey  to  Bordeaux,  where  they  were  joy. 
fully  received  :  for  they  had  not  then  heard  anything  of  their  treaties 
A'ith  the  duke  of  Anjou. 

The  seneschal  des  Laiides  and  the  mayor  of  Bordeaux  were  in- 
quisitive after  news,  and  what  sums  they  had  paid  for  their  ransoms. 
They  said,  that  through  constraint  and  threats  of  death,  the  duke  of 
Anjou  had  forced  them  to  turn  to  the  French :  but  added,  "  Gentle. 
men,  we  will  truly  tell  you,  that  before  we  took  the  oath,  we  reserved 
in  our  hearts  our  faith  to  our  natural  lord  the  king  of  England ;  and, 
for  anything  we  have  said  or  done,  will  we  never  become  French- 
men." The  knights  from  England  were  much  pleased  with  these' 
words,  and  they  declared  they  had  acquitted  themselves  loyally  to- 
ward their  lord. 

Five  days  afterwards,  news  was  brought  to  the  duke  of  Anjou  and 
the  army  before  Castillon,  that  the  lords  de  Duras  and  de  Rosem  had 
turned  to  the  English,  which  very  much  astonished  the  duke,  the 
constable,  and  the  other  barons.  The  duke  then  sent  to  the  lords  de 
Mucident  and  de  Langurant,  told  them  what  he  had  heard,  and  asked 
what  they  thought  of  it :  these  barons,  who  were  exceedingly  vexed, 
replied,  "  My  lord,  if  they  have  broken  their  faith,  we  will  not  belie 
ours  ;  and  that  which  we  have  said  and  sworn  to  you  we  will  loyally 
keep,  nor  shall  the  contrary  be  ever  reproached  to  us ;  for  by  valor 
and  gallant  deeds  of  arms  have  your  party  conquered  us,  and  we  will 
therefore  remain  steady  to  our  obedience  to  you."  "  I  believe  you 
firmly,"  said  the  duke  of  Anjou;  "and  I  swear  by  God  first,  and 
then  by  my  lord  and.  brother,  that  on  leaving  this  place,  we  will  not 
undertake  any  one  thing  before  we  have  besieged  the  towns  of  Duras 
and  Rosem."  Things  remained  in  this  state  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  duke 
of  Anjou  much  enraged  at  the  conduct  of  the  two  Gascon  barons, 
and  the  siege  continuing  before  Castillon.  The  town  and  castle  of 
Castillon,  on  the  Dordogne,  was  a  town  and  inheritance  of  the  captal 
de  Buch,  whom  the  king  i^  France  had  detained  in  prison  at  Paris. 


By  these  means  they  marched  and  came  before  St.  Bazille,  a  gooii 
town,  which  immediately  surrendered,  :ind  put  itself  under  thp  obedi- 
ence of  the  king  oif  France. 

'  They  then  advanced  to  Montsegur,*  which  they  attacked  on  theii 
arrival,  but  did  not  gain  it  on  this  first  attempt.  They  encamped  and 
refreshed  themselves  for  the  night.  On  the  morrow,  they  prepared 
for  the  assault,  and  those  ndthin,  seeing  they  were  in  earnest,  began 
to  be  greatly  alarmed,  and  called  a  council,  wherein  it  was  at  last 
determined  that  they  would  offer  to  surrender  on  having  their  lives 
and  fortunes  spared  ;  and  upon  these  terms  they  were  received. 
The  French  marched  away  to  another  good  walled  town,  situated 
between  St.  Macaire  and  La  R^ole,  called  Auberoche.  They  were 
{ova  days  before  they  could  gain  it,  which  was  done  by  capituilation. 
The  French  then  advanced  to  St.  Macaire  • 


CHAPTER   IV. 

lAsrajjoTH,  aus  sevebal  otbek  places  dt  •isoorr,  (hxbehdes  to 

THE    DtlEE   OF    ANJOC. 

Dnitms  the  time  Castillon  was  besieged,  there  was  a  great  famine, 
insomuch  that  for  money  there  was  difficulty  in  getting  provisions. 
The  French  were  forced  to  march  twelve  or  fifteen  leagues  for  forage 
for  the  army,  and  in  going  and  returning  they  ran  great  risks ;  for 
there  were  many  castles  and  English  garrisons  on  the  frontiers,  from 
whence  they  sallied  forth  and  formed  ambuscades ;  or  they  waited 
in  the  narrow  passes  and  defiles ;  and  whenever  they  found  them- 
selves the  strongest,  they  fell  upon  the  French  foragers,  killed  and 
wounded  them,  and  carried  off  their  forage.  For  diis  reason,  they 
never  could  forage  but  in  large  bodies. 

The  siege  of  Castillon  was  carried  on  with  much  vigor,  and  the 
garrison  so  harassed  by  assaults  and  engines  that  they  surrendered, 
on  their  lives  and  fortunes  being  spared.  The  men-at-arms  marched 
out,  and  as  many  more  as  chose  to  leave  it,  and  went  to  St.  Macaire,* 
where  there  is  a  good  castle  and  strong  town.  On  the  surrender  of 
Castillon,  the  duke  of  Anjou  received  the  fealty  and  homage  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  renewed  the  officers;  he  appointed  as  governor  of 
it  a  knight  from  Touraine,  called  sir  James  de  Montmartin.  When 
they  were  about  to  march  from  Castillon,  they  called  a  council  to 
consider  whither  they  should  go  next ;  and  it  was  determined  to 
advance  toward  St.  Marine  ;  but,  as  several  small  forts  were  scat- 
tered about  the  country  before  they  could  arrive  there,  it  was  not 
thought  proper  to  leave  them  in  the  rear  on  account  of  the  foragers. 
They  therefore,  on  quitting  Castillon,  marched  to  Sauveterre,t  which 
they  besieged. 

Other  intelligence  was  brought,  respecting  the  lords  de  Duras  and 
de  Rosem,  different  from  what  had  been  at  first  reported ;  that  in 
truth  they  were  at  Bordeaux,  but  it  was  not  known  on  what  terms. 
This  news  was  spread  through  the  army,  and  was  so  public  as  to 
come  to  the  ears  of  the  lords  de  Mucident  and  Langurant :  they 
mentioned  it  to  the  lord  de  Coucy  and  sir  Peter  de  Bueil,  whom  they 
were  desirous  to  interest  in  excusing  those  knights,  adding  that  it 
was  very  simple  to  believe  such  tales  so  lightly  told.  They  replied, 
they  would  willingly  undertake  to  speak  to  the  duke,  who  told  them 
h :  should  be  very  happy  to  find  the  contrary  true  to  what  he  had 
oeard.  The  affair  remained  in  this  state,  and  the  siege  of  Sauve- 
t«rre  continued.  The  town  of  Sauveterre  held  out  only  for  three 
days  ;  for  the  knight  who  was  governor  surrendered  it  to  the  duke, 
on  condition  of  himself,  his  troops,  with  their  fortunes,  being  spared. 


St.  Macain-  a  citr  in  Guienne,  on  tho  Garonne,  nine  loaKms  lom  Bordeaux. 
^UTe'erre-s  town  in  Gascony,  diocese  of  Comminze* 


CHAPTER    V. 

,-4  TBE   OmE   OF   ANJOU  TAKES   THE  TOWN  AND  CASTLE  OF  ST.  MACAIEE  BY 

CAPITULATION THE    TOWN    OF   DCXAS   BY   STOBM,    BUT    THE    CASTLE 

RECEIVES  QUABTER. 

Tee  army  of  the  duke  of  Anjou  was  daily  increasing  from  all 
quarters  ;  for  such  knights  and  squires  as  were  desirous  of  renown 
came  to  wait  on  him,  and  to  serve  him.  The  siege  was  formed  be. 
fore  St.  Macaire  in  a  very  handsome  manner ;  for  those  men-at-arma 
had  retreated  thither  who  had  quitted  the  garrisons  which  had  sur- 
rendered. The  town,  therefore,  had  been  greatly  reinforced,  and 
better  guarded.  There  were  many  grand  assaults  and  skirmishes, 
as  well  before  the  town  as  at  the  barriers.  While  the  siege  was  going 
forward,  the  duke  of  Anjou  and  die  constable  of  France  ordered  the 
leaders  of  the  different  corps  to  make  excursions  in  various  parts. 
Large  detachments,  therefore,  set  out,  under  the  orders  of  the  marshal 
of  France,  sir  Perceval  de  Mameil  and  sir  William  de  Moncontour. 
These  detachments  remained  for  six  days  in  the  field,  took  several 
towns  and  small  castles,  and  put  all  the  surrounding  country  under 
the  subjection  of  the  king  of  France.  None  went  out  to  oppose 
them,  for  the  whole  country  was  alm'ist  empty  of  men-at-arms  at. 
tached  to  the  English,  and  the  few  wh  o  were  there  fled  toward  Bor- 
deaux. When  they  had  finished  the'r  expeditions,  they  returned  to 
the  army. 

The  inhabitants  of  St.  M.icaire  knew  well  that  they  could  not  hold 
out  for  a  long  time :  and  the  besiegers  promised  them  every  day,  that 
if  they  suffered  themselves  to  be  taken  by  storm,  they  should  all 
without  mercy  be  put  to  death.  They  began  to  be  doubtful  lest  their 
career  might  terminate  in  this  cruel  manner,  and  secretely  opened 
a  treaty  with  the  French  to  surrender,  on  their  lives  and  fortunes 
being  spared.  The  men-at-arms  in  St.  Macaire  had  intelligence  of 
this,  and  suspecting  the  inhabitants  might  perhaps  form  some  treaty 
inimical  to  them,  they  retired  into  the  castle,  which  was  large  and 
strong,  and  built  to  stand  a  good  siege,  taking  with  them  all  their 
own  wealth,  and  a  good  deal  of  pillage  from  the  town.  Upon  this, 
the  inhabitants  surrendered  their  town  to  the  king  of  Franco.  The 
duke  of  Anjou  received  intelligence  during  the  siege  of  St.  Macaire, 
that  his  lady  the  duchess  had  been  brought  to  bed  of  «  son  at  Tou- 
louse. The  duke  and  the  whole  army  were  much  rejoiced  at  this 
event,  and  their  warlike  heroism  was  greatly  increased.  The  men. 
at.arms  entered  the  town,  for  it  had  large  and  handsome  houses,  in 
which  they  refreshed  themselves,  as  they  had  wherewithal,  the  town 
being  well  provided  with  every  sort  of  provision. 

The  castle  was  suiTounded  on  all  sides,  and  engines  erected  before 
it,  which  cast  such  large  stones  as  greatly  astonished  the  garrison. 
While  this  siege  was  carrying  on,  true  intelligence  was  brought  re- 
specting the  lords  de  Duras  and  de  Rosem,  by  two  heralds,  who 
declared  they  had  turned  to  the  English.  On  heSring  this  the  duke 
said,  "  Let  me  but  gain  St.  Macaire,  and  I  will  immediately  march 
and  lay  siege  to  Duras."  He  ordered  the  attacks  on  the  castle  to  be 
renewed  with  greater  vigor,  for  he  was  not  willing  to  leave  it  in  hia 
rear.  The  garrison  seeing  themselves  thus  attacked,  without  any 
hopes  of  succor,  and  knowing  that  the  duke  and  constable  were 
determined  to  have  them  by  fair  or  foul  means,  thought  they  should 
act  wisely  if  they  entered  into  a  treaty,  which  they  accomplished,  and 
delivered  up  the  castle,  on  their  lives  and  fortunes  being  spared,  and 
on  being  conducted  to  Bordeaux.  Thus  did  the  town  and  castle  of 
St.  Macaire  become  French.  The  duke  of  Anjou  took  possession 
of  it,  appointed  a  governor,  and  then  decamped  with  his  whole  army, 
taking  the  road  toward  Duras. 

The  army  continued  its  march  until  it  came  betore  Duras,  wtren 
an  attack  was  immediately  ordered.  The  men-at-arms  made  them- 
selves ready,  and  the  cross-bowmen,  well  shielded,  advanced  to  the 
town  ;  some  of  whom  had  provided  themselves  with  ladders,  in  .order ' 
the  more  easily  to  scale  the  walls.  This  attack  was  very  severe,  and 
those  who  had  mounted  the  walls  fought  hand  to  hand  with  their 
opponents  :  so  many  gallant  deeds'  were  done  by  each  party,  that  it 
lasted  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  When  they  had  thus  well  fought 
for  a  length  of  time,  the  marshals  ordered  the  trumpets  to  sound  a 
retreat,  and  every  man  retired  to  his  quarters  for  the  night.  In  the 
mean  time,  sir  Alain  de  la  Haye,  and  sir  Alain  de  St.  Pol,  arrived  n( 
the  army  with  a  large  troop  of  Bretons,  who  had  marched  toward 


*  A  villAcc  in  Gascony.  election  of  Landw. 
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aas 


:j!!)(.Miriie,*  uiid  had  attacked  an  English  garrison  at  Cadillac,+  which 
lliey  had  taken  by  storm,  and  slain  all  within  it. 

Om  the  njuirow  morning,  the  duke  ordered  the  storming  to  be  re. 
aewc'l,  and  that  each  man  should  exert  faimRelf  to  the  utmost.  He 
v^■^  <  I  also  proclaimed  by  a  herald,  that  whoever  should  first  enter 


storming  uf  Durus.    Prom  a  MS.  of  Froiwan  of  the  fiAMnth  llialMl 


amined  it,  they  found  it  was  marvellously  strong,  and  a&id,  that  with, 
out  a  very  long  siege,  it  would  not  be  easily  taken  :  on  their  return, 
they  related  this  to  the  duke  of  Anjou.  "  That  does  not  signify," 
rephed  the  duke,  "  for  I  have  said  and  sworn,  that  I  would  not  stir 
from  hence  until  I  should  have  this  castle  under  my  obedience." 

"And  you  shall  not 
forswearyourself,"an. 
_^^^_     _ .  swered  tiie  constable. 

Engines  were  directly 
pointed  against  the 
castle,  as  they  were 
ready  on  the  spot. 
When  those  within 
saw  the  great  prepara- 
tions that  were  mak. 
ing  against  them,  as 
well  by  those  in  the 
town  as  by  the  French, 
and  that  the  attack 
would  be  severe,  and 
probably  fatal  to  them, 
they  thought  it  ad- 
visable to  enter  into 
a  negotiation.  They 
opened  o  treaty  with 
the  constable,  who 
agreed  to  spare  'heir 
lives  and  fortunes  .»n 
their  surrendering  the 
castle.  The  duke  of 
Anjou  was  therefore* 
advised  by  the  consta- 
ble not  to  fatigue  or 
hurt  his  men,  but  to 
grant  them  quarter, 
which  he  did.  On 
the  third  day  they 
marched  out  of  the 
castle,  and  were  con- 
ducted whither  they 
wished  to  go,  and  the 
constable  took  posses, 
sion  of  it ;  but  I  be. 
lieve  that  the  duke  of  Aiqon  ordered  it  to  be  razed  to  the  ground. 


Duras  should  receive  five  hundred  francs.  The  desire  of  gaining 
mis  reward  made  many  poor  companions  come  forward.  Ladders 
were  placed  against  the  walls  in  various  places,  and  the  attack  began 
in  earnest ;  for  the  young  knights  and  squires,  who  were  eager  for  re. 
nown,  did  not  spare  themselves,  but  fought  with  a  thorough  good  will. 
The  lord  de  Langurant  had  ascended  a  ladder,  witji  a  sword  in 
his  hand,  and  fought  hard  to  enter  the  town  the  first,  not  indeed  for 
the  five  hundred  francs,  but  to  illustrate  his  name  ;  for  he  was  ex. 
ceodingly  angry  that  the  lord  de  Duras  hud  so  lightly  turned  to  the 
English.  The  lord  de  Langurant,  as  I  must  say,  performed  such 
deeds  that  his  own  people  as  well  as  strangers  were  quite  astonished 
therewith,  and  advanced  so  far  that  his  life  was  in  great  jeopardy ; 
for  those  withinside  the  walls  tore  off"  the  helmet  from  his  head,  and 
with  it  the  hood,  so  that  he  would  inevitably  have  been  slain,  if  his 
own  squire,  who  followed  him  close,  had  not  covered  him  with  his 
target.     The  knight  descended  the  ladder  by  degrees,  but  he  received    handsome  boy,  for  he  was  desirous  of  holding  a  grand  feast  at  Tou. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

THE  DUKE  or  ANJOU  RETURNS  TO  THE  DUCHESS  AT  TOULOUSE,  AND  THE 
CONSTABLE  TO  THE  KINO  OF  FRANCE.  EVAN  OF  WALES  LAVS  SIESI 
TO    MORTAIM  SUE-MEE. 

After  the  conquest  of  the  town  and  castle  of  Duras,  the 
duke  of  Anjou  ordered  sir  John  de  Jumont,  sir  Tristan  de  Roye, 
and  sir  John  de  Rosay,  to  remain  in  the  town  of  Landurant,*  (for 
the  lord  of  it  had  turned  to  the  French  since  he  had  been  made 
prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Yurac,)  with  one  hundred  good  spears  to 
guard  the  frontiers  against  the  Bordelois :  he  himself  wished  to  re. 
turn  to  Toulouse  to  see  his  duchess,  who  had  been  delivered  of  i 


in  his  descent  several  heavy  blows  on  the  target.  He  was  much 
esteemed  for  this  assault,  by  all  those  who  saw  him. 

In  another  part,  sir  Tristan  de  Roye  and  sir  Perceval  d'Ayvenal, 
mounted  on  ladders,  fought  most  valorously  ;  and  also  sir  John  de 
Jumont  and  sir  John  de  Rosay,  where  each  for  his  part  did  wonders 
in  arms.  On.  the  battlements  was  the  lord  de  Seriel,  mounted  on  a 
ladder,  fighting'gallantly  hand  to  hand  wilh  those  on  the  inside ;  and 
ail  who  saw  him  said,  that  if  any  one  was  likely  to  have  the  advan- 
tage of  first  entering  the  town,  he  was  in  the  road  so  to  do.  This 
I'.night  did  not  thus  adventure  himself  for  profit,  but  for  glory :  how- 
ever, as  fortune  is  hazardous,  he  was  struck  down  with  such  force  by 
11  sword,  that  he  tumbled  into  the  ditch,  and  broke  his  neck.  In 
siichwise  died  this  knight.  The  same  fate  attended  a  squire  from 
Brittany,  who  bore  for  his  arms  two  chevrons  gtdes,  chequered  with 
or,  argent,  and  azur.  This  vexed  the  constable  so  much  that  he 
ordered  the  assailants  to  be  reinforced,  and'  the  fight  continued  with 
more  vigor  than  before.  The  lord  de  Mucident  proved  himself  an 
a  l)le  knight,  and  showed  he  was  indeed  a  Frenchman  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  assaulted. 

The  town  of  Duras  was  taken  by  storm,  and  the  first  persons  who 
•  entered  it  were  sir  Tristran  de  Roye  and  sir  John  de  Rosay.  When 
the  men-at-arms  in  Duras  saw  that  ttie  town  must  be  lost,  they  retreated 
into  'he  castle,  leaving  the  rest  to  its  fate.  Thus  was  Duras  taken, 
and  all  found  in  it  were  put  to  death.  The  men-at-arms  retired  to 
their  quarters,  where  they  disarmed  themselves,  and  took  their  ease, 
having  plenty  of  provision  with  them. 

On  the  morrow  morning,  thp  constable  of  France,  attended  by  the 
marshal,  mounted  their  horses,  and  rode  to  the  castle  to  reconnoitre, 
and  see  on  which  side  they  could  best  attack  it.  Having  well  ex. 
*  "  Uboorne"— a  city  of  Gucinns  on  the  Dordogne,  ton  leaines  fiom  BordMol. 


louse  to  celebrate  this  event.  He  therefore  ordered  men-at-arms  to 
the  different  towns  and  castles  which  he  had  conquered.  On  dis- 
missing Evan  of  Wales,  he  said  to  him :  "  You  will  take  under  your 
command  the  Bretons,  Poitevins  and  Angevins,  with  whom  you  will 
march  into  Poitou,  and  lay  siege  to  Mortain-sur-mer,  which  the  lord 
de  I'Estradet  holds ;  and  do  not  quit  the  place  for  any  orders  you  may 
receive  in  the  king's  name  until  you  have  had  possession  of  it ; 
for  it  is  a  garrison  that  has  done  us  much  mischief."  "  My  lord," 
replied  Evan,  "  as  far  as  it  shall  be  in  my  power  I  will  loyally  obey 
you."  The  duke,  the  constable,  and  the  lord  de  Coucy,  then  ordered 
all  those  who  were  to  accompany  Evan  into  Poitou.  Upon  this  full 
five  hundred  good  men-at-arms  left  the  dirke,  and  took  the  road  to 
Saintonge,  in  order  to  advance  toward  St.  Jean  d'Angely. 

The  diike  of  Anjou,  the  constable  of  France,  the  lord  de  Coucy, 
the  marshal  of  France,  su-  John  and  sir  Peter  de  Bueil,  returned  to 
Toulouse,  where  they  found  the  duchess  newly  recovered  from  her 
lying-in.  On  this  event  there  were  very  great  rejoicings  and  feast, 
ings  at  ToiJouse.  The  constable  and  the  lord  de  Coucy  then  re- 
turned to  Paris  :  the  marshal  de  Sancerre  into  Auvergne,  to  assist 
the  dauphin  of  Auvergne  and  the  barons  of  that  country,  who  were 
carrying  on  the  war  against  the  English  that  had  remained  in  Limou. 
sin,  Rouergue,  and  on  the  borders  of  Auvergne. 

Let  us  now  say  something  of  Evan  of  Wales,  how  he  laid  siege 
at  this  season  to  Mortain,  and  how  he  harassed  its  garrison.  Evan  ol 
Wales,  being  desirous  of  obeying  the  orders  of  the  duke  of  Anjou 
(for  he  knew  well  that  whatever  the  duke  did  was  by  the  directions 
of  the  king  of  France  has  brother,  as  he  had  paid  all  the  expenses  ol 


»  "  Lundurant"— should  be  Landinu— a  town  ui  Ouienne,  Bear  Bordaanx. 
Shalton  was  lord  of  Landinis.— See  Rolmi'  OcMeamtt. 
t  Tlw  souldich  de  rEstmde.— See  AsmS' 
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the  different  expeditions  he  had  made)  had  advanced  as  far  as 
Saintes.  He  had  halted  to  refresh  himself  and  his  companions  in 
that  rich  country  between  Saintes  and  Poitou,  and  in  the  beautiful 
meads  "Which  are  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  in  those  parts.  Many 
knights  and  squires  of  Poitou  were  with  him,  such  as  the  lords  de 
Pons,  de  Touars,  de  Vivarois,  the  lord  James  de  Surgeres,  and  seve. 
ral  more.  On  the  other  hand,  from  Brittany  and  Normandy,  were 
sir  Maurice  de  Trisiquedi,  sir  Alain  de  la  Houssaye,  sir  Alain  de  St. 
Pol,  sir  Perceval  d'Ayneval,  sir  William  de  Moncontour,  the  lord 
do  Monmur,  and  Morelet  his  brother.  These  troops,  when  ordered, 
maruhed  away,  and  laid  siege  to  Mortain.  The  castle  is  situated  on 
the  Garonne,  near  to  and  below  its  embouchure  with  the  sea  :  it  is 
the  handsomest  and  strongest  fort  in  all  the  borders  of  the  countries 
of  Pojtou,  la  Rochelle,  and  Saintonge. 

When  Evan  of  Wales,  the  barons  and'knights,  were  arrived  there, 
they  formed  the  siege  very  prudently,  and  provided  themselves^ by 
little  and  little  with  everything  they  wanted;  for  they  were  well 
aware  that  they  couM  never  conquer  the  castle  by  storm,  but  that  it 
must  be  won  by  distressing  the  garrison  with  famiiie  and  a  long 
blockade.  Evan,  therefore,  ordered  four  block-houses  to  be  erected, 
so  that  no  provision  could  enter  the  place  by  sea  or  by  land. 

At  times,  the  young  knights  and  squires  who  wished  to  display 
their  courage,  advanced  to  the  barriers  of  the  castle,  and  skirmished 
with  the  garrison.  Many  gallant  deeds  were  there  performed.  There 
was  a  knight  in  Mortain  called  the  souldich,  who  was  from  Gascony, 
a  valiant  knight  and  able  man-at-arms,  whose  orders  they  obeyed  as 
if  he  had  been  their  governor.  The  castle  was  plentifully  supplied 
with  wines  and  provision,  but  they  were  in  great  want  of  several 
smaller  necessaries. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

Kind  OBAKLES   OF    FRANCE    INSTIfiATES    THE    SOOTS   TO   MASS   WAR    OS 
EN&LAHD.      THE   SCOTS   TAKE   THE   CASTLE   OF   BERWICK. 

KiKG  Charles  of  France,  notwithstanding  he  always  resided  at 
Paris,  or  at  various  other  places  in  France  which  pleased  him  more, 
and  that  he  never  bore  arms  himself,  kept  up  a  very  sharp  war  against 
his  enemies  the  English.  He  had  formed  alliances,  as  well  in  the  empire 
as  with  the  adjoining  kingdoms,  in  a  greater  degree  than  the  four  or 
five  preceding  kings  of  France  had  ever  done.  He  paid  great  atten- 
tions to  all  from  whom  he  thought  he  should  derive  any  assistance ; 
and  because  king  Richard  of  England  was  young,  and  his  kingdom 
unsettled,  he  had  sent  to  ren'ew  Us  alliance  with  the  Scots,  and  with 
their  king,  Robert  Stuart,  who  had  succeeded  his  uncle  king  David 
Bruce,  and  to  excite  them  to  make  war  upon  the  English,  so  that 
they  should  be  disabled  from  crossing  the  seas.  Upon  this,  king 
Robert,  after  the  death  of  Edward  and  the  coronation  of  Richard, 
assembled  his  council  at  Edinburgh,  where  he  had  summoned  the 
Greater  part  of  those  barons  and  knights  from  whom  he  looked 
for  assistance.  He  remonstrated  with  them  against  the  English  for 
having  in  former  times  done  them  much  mischief  by  burning  their 
country,  razing  their  castles,  killing  and  ranst>ming  the  inhabitants : 
that  the  time  was  now  arrived  when  they  might  revenge  themselves 
for  all  these  disgraces ;  as  king  Edward  was  deceased,  who  had  been 
so  successful  against  them,  and  a  young  king  was  now  on  the 
throne. 

The  barons  of  Scotland  and  the  young  knights  present,  being  de. 
sirous  of  advancing  themselves  and  revenging  the  injuries  which  the 
English  had  formerly  done  to  their  country,  replied  unanimously,  that 
they  were  willing  and  prepared  to  invade  England,  either  to-day  or 
to-morrow,  or  whenever  he  pleased. .  This  answer  was  very  agree- 
able to  the  king  of  Scotland,  who  returned  them  his  thanks  for  it. 
Four  earls  were  appointed  captains  of  the  men-at-arms ;  namely,  the 
earl  of  Douglas,  the  earl  of  Moray,  the  earl  of  Mar  and  the  earl  of 
Sutherland  ;  sir  Archibald  Douglas  constable  of  Scotland,  and  sir 
Robert  de  Versi*  marshal  of  the  whule  army. 

Summonses  were  immediately  issued  for  the  assembling  of  the 
forces  by  a  certain  day  in  the  Merse,t  which  is  the  country  border- 
mg  on  England.  While  this  summons  was  obeying,  a  valiant  squire 
of  Scotland,  named  Alexander  Ramsay,  set  off  with  forty  men  from 
his  company,  determined  to  perform  a  gallant  enterprise.  They  were 
all  well  mounted,  and,  having  rode  the  whole  night  through  bye- 
roads,  came  to  Berwick  nearly  at  daybreak.  A  squire  attached  to 
the  earl  of  Northumberland,  called  William  Bisset,  was  governor  of 
the  tow[i  of  Berwick ;  and  a  very  able  knight,  called  sir  Robert 
Abetoii,!  was  constable  of  the  castle. 

When  the  Scots  were  arrived  near  Berwick,  they  concealed  them- 

*  "  Sir  Roben  de  Versi."    Q.  t  The  Marches.— [Ed. 

t  "  Sir  Robert  Abeton"— sir  Rohe;t  Boyntofi.  Dr  Fuller,  in  his  history  of  Berwick.  1799. 
M>.yn,  "  that  seven  intrepid  Scotsmen  in  1377  took  posses.sion  of  Bprwicic  castle  by  storm  in 
thp  night,  and  continued  masters  of  it  for  eiglit  days,  though  it  was  besieged  by  seven 
thousand  English  archers  and  three  tliousand  cavalry,  and  only  lost  two  of  their  num- 
ber, which  Imd  Increased  to  forty-eight  when  they  were  subdued.  Notwithstanding  this 
hwtic  aciiievement,  they  were  all  put  to  the  sword. 

"  Upon  entering  the  cQstle,  they  killed  the  governor,  sir  Robert  Boynton,  but  liberated 
bis  lady  for  two  thousand  marks. 

"  When  the  earl  of  Northumberland  summoned  these  heroes  to  surrender,  they  boldly 
replict' 

"  Tnai  ttiey  would  not  yield  it  eithor  to  the  kings  of  CJngland  or  Scotlaodf  bat  voaii 
>Jtain  and  defend  it  for  the  king  of  Franco." 

Ko  f-ithority  ia  mentioned. 


selves,  and  sent  a  spy  to  observe  the  state  of  the  castle.  The  spy 
entered  it  as  far  as  the  ditches,  wherein  there  was  not  any  water,  noi 
indeed  could  any  be  retained  in  them,  for  they  were  of  moving 
sands  :  he  looked  about  him  on  all  sides,  but  did  not  see  a  soul :  upon 
which,  he  returned  back  to  his  masters.  Alexander  Ramsay  directly 
advanced  with  his  companions,  without  speaking  a  word,  and  passed 
the  ditches :  they  had  brought  good  ladders  with  them,  which  they 
placed  against  the  walls.  Alexander  was  the  first  who  mounted  them 
sword  in  hand,  and  entered  the  castle  followed  by  his  men  without 
opposition. 

When  they  had  all  entered,  they  hastened  to  the  great  tower  where 
sir  Robert  Boynton  slept,  and  began  to  cut  down  the  door  of.it  with 
the  axes  they  had  brought.  The  governor  was  suddenly  awakened : 
he  had  slept  all  the  night,  and  kept  but  a  poor  watch,  for  which  he 
paid  dear.  Fe  heard  the  door  of  his  chamber  broken,  and  thought 
it  might  be  .'one  by  some  of  his  own  men  who  wanted  to  murder 
him,  becam  he  had  quarreled  with  them  the  preceding  week. 
With  this  I  ■  ja,  he  opened  a  window  which  looked  on  the  ditches, 
leaped  out  of  it  without  further  consideration,  and  thus  broke  his 
neck  and  died  on  the  spot.  The  guards  of  the  castle,  who  toward 
daybreak  had  been  asleep,  awakened  by  his  groans,  found  the  castle 
had  been  scaled  and  taken :  they  began  to  sound  their  trumpets,  and 
to  cry  out,  "  Treason  !  treason  '." 

John  Bisset,  the  governor  of  Berwick,  on  hearing  their  cries,  armed 
himself,  as  well  as  all  the  able  men  of  the  town,  and  advanced  to- 
ward the  castle,  when  they  plainly  heard  the  noise  of  the  Soots ;  but 
they  could  not  gain  entrance,  for  the  gates  were  shut,  and  the  draw, 
bridge  raised.  Upon  this,  John  Bisset,  having  considered  a  short 
time,  said  to  those  with  him :  "  Come  quickly  :  let  us  break  down 
the  supports  of  the  bridge,  so  that  none  can  sally  out,  nor  get  away 
without  danger  from  us." 

They  soon  got  hatchets  and  wedges,  and  the  supports  of  the  gate 
next  the  town  were  destroyed.  John  Bisset  sent  off  a  niesserigei  to 
the  lord  Percy  at  Alnwick,  which  is  but  twelve  leagues  off,  to  re- 
quest he  would  come  immediately  to  his  assistance  with  all  his  forces, 
for  that  Berwick  castle  had  been  taken  by  the  Scots.  He  also  said 
to  Thomelin  Friant,*  who  was  the  person  he  sent :  "  Tell  my  lord 
of  Percy  the  state  you  have  left  me  in,  and  how  the  Scots  are  shut 
up  in  the  castle,  and  cannot  get  away,  unless  tliey  leap  the  walls;  sc 
let  him  hasten  here  as  fast  as  he  possibly  can." 

Alexander  Ramsay  ano  his  men  having  scaled  the  castle  of  Bar- 
wick,  thought  they  had  done  wonders,  as'  in  truth  they  had :  they 
would  have  been  masters  of  the  town  if  John  Bisset  had  not  acted 
so  prudently,  and  slain  whomever  they  pleased,  or  shut  them  i;p  in 
the  tower,  for  such  was  their  intention  :  they  said,  "  Let  us  now  go 
into  the  town ;  it  is  ours ;  and  seize  all  the  riches,  which  we  will 
make  the  good  men  of  the  town  carry  away  for  us,  and  then  we  will 
set  fire  to  it,  for  it  cannot  now  make  any  resistance  :  in  three  or  four 
days'  time,  succors  will  come  from  Scotland,  so  that  we  shall  save 
all  our  pillage  :  and  on  our  departure  we  will  set  the  castle  on  fire, 
and  by  these  means  repay  our  hosts."  All  his  companions  assented, 
for  they  were  eager  for  gain.  They  tightened  on  their  arms,  and 
each  grasped  a  spear,  for  they  had  found  plenty  in  the  castle,  and, 
opening  the  gate,  let  down  the  draw-biidge.  When  the  biidge  was 
let  down,  the  chains  which  supported  it  broke  ;  for  the  pillars  on 
which  it  should  have  rested  were  destroyed,  and  the  planks  carried 
into  the  town.  When  John  Bisset,  and  the  inhabitants  there  assem 
bled,  saw  them,  they  began  shouting  out,  "  Oh  what,  are  you  there ' 
keep  where  you  are,  for  yoti  shall  not  go  away  for  a  certainty  with 
out  our  permission." 

Alexander  Ramsay,  seeing  their  appearance,  soon  found  they  in. 
tended  to  keep  them  confined  in  the  castle,  and  that  they  must  get 
away  as  well  as  they  could  :  he  therefore  shut  the  gntct^,  to  avoid 
their  arrows,  and  ordered  jjis  people  to  inclose  theniaelvos  within, 
intending  to  defend  the  castle.  They  flung  all  the  dead  into  the 
ditches,  and  shut  up  the  prisoners  in  a  tower.  They  thought  the 
place  was  full  strong  enough  to  hold  out  until  succors  should  come 
from  Scotland,  for  the  barons  and  knights  were  assembling  in  the 
Merse  and  in  that  neighborhood  :  the  earl  c.f  Douglas  had  even  left 
Dalkeith,  and  arrived  at  Dunbar.  We  will  now  return  to  the  squire 
whom  John  Bisset  sent  to  Alnwick,  and  speak  of  his  arrival,  and  of 
the  information  he  gave  to  the  earl  of  Northumberltrnd. 


CHAPTER    VIII.  I 

THE    EARL    OF     NORTHUMBERLAND     RETAKES    THE    CASTLE    OF     BERWICK. 

TuoMELiH  Friant  made  haste  until  he  arrived  at  Alnwick,  and 
entered  the  castle  from  the  knowledge  he  had  of  it;  for  il  was  so 
early  that  the  earl  of  Northumberland  was  not  out  of  bed.  Havinp 
arrived  at  his  bedside  to  speak  to  him,  for  the  business  was  very 
pressing,  he  said  :  "  My  lord,  the  Scots  have  this  morning  taken  Ber, 
wick  castle  by  surprise  ;.and  the  governor  of  the  town  sends  me  to 
inform  you  of  it;  as  you  are  the  lieutenant  of  all  these  countries." 
When  the  earl  heard  this  news,  he  made  every  possible  haste  lO  order 
succor  to  Berwick :  he  sent  off  letters  and  messengers  to  all  knights 
and  squires  of  Northumberland,  and  to  those  from  whom  he  expected 
any  assistance,  desiring  them  to  repair  to  Berwick  without  delay,  an^ 
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jiibrmiiig  them  that  he  was  marching  thither  to  beeiege  the  Scots, 
who  had  conquered  the  castle. 

Tins  summons  was  soon  spread  over  the  country,  and  every  man- 
at-arms,  knight,  squire,  and  orosa-bowraan,  left  their  houses.  The 
lord  Neville,  the  lord  Lucy,  the  lord  Gastop,*  the  lord  Stafford,  the 
lord  de  Blelles,t  the  governor  of  Newcastle,  and  a  right  valiant  and 
expert  man-at-arms,  called  sir  Thomas  Muflgrave,  were  there ;  but  the 
pari  of  Northumberland  first  anived  at  Berwick  vrith  his  people ;  and 


we  have  fully  reconnoitered  them :  we  can  tell  you,  they  are  waiting 
for  you,  drawn  up  in  two  handsome  battalions,  on  the  plain  before 
the  town :  each  battalion  may  consist  of  live  thousand  men :  you 
will  therefore  consider  this  well.  We  approached  them  so  close  thai 
they  knew  us  for  Scots  scouts  ;  but  they  made  not  the  smallest  at- 
tempt to  break  their  line  to  pursue  us." 

When  sir  Arciiibald  Douglas  and  the  Scots  knights  heard  this 
account,  they  were  quite  melancholy,  and  said,  "  We  cannot  think 

it  will  be  any  way  profitable  for 
us  to  advance  further  to  meet  the 
English ;  for  they  are  ten  to  one, 
and  all  tried  men :  we  may  lose 
more  than  we  can  gain :  and  a 
foolish  enterprise  is  never  good, 
and  such  is  what  Alexaoder 
Ramsay  has  performed."  Sir 
William  Lindsay,  a  valiantknighl 
and  uncle  to  Alexander  Ramsay, 
took  great  pains  to  persuade  them 
to  succor  his  nephew,  saying, 
"  Gentlemen,  my  nephew,  in  con- 
fidence of  your  assistance,  has 
performed  this  gallant  deed,  and 
taken  Berwick  castle.  It  will 
turn  to  your  great  shame,  if  he 
should  be  lost,  and  none  of  our 
family  in  future  will  thus  boldly 
adventure  themselves."  Those 
present  answered,  "  That  they 
could  not  amend  it,  and  that  the 
many  gallant  men  who  were 
there  could  not  be  expected  to 
risk  their  own  destruction  in  the 
attempt  to  prevent  a  single 
squire  from  being  made  prii- 
oner."  It  was  therefore  dett:. 
mined  to  retreat  further  up  in 
their  own  country  among  the 
mountains  near  the  river  Tweed, 
whither  they  marched  in  good 
order  and  at  their  leisure. 

When  the  earls  of  Northum. 

berland  and  Nottingham,  and  the 

other  barons  of  England,  found 

orces  daily  oame  thither  Irora  all  parts.     They  were  in  the  whole   the   Scots  were  not  advancing,  they  sent  off  scouts  to  inquire  what 


Alnwick  Cabtle.    From  an  onfinaJ  dnwuif. 


about  ten  thousand  men,  who  surrouijded  the  castle  so  closely  on  all 
sides  that  a  bird  could  not  have  escaped  from  it  without  being  seen. 
The  English  began  to  form  mines,  the  sooner  to  accomplish  their 
purpose  against  the  Scots  and  regain  the  castle. 

Intelligence  was  brought  to  the  barons  and  knights  of  Scotland, 
that  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  with  the  chivalry  of  that  country, 
were  besieging  their  countrymen  in  Berwick  castle  :  they  therefore 
determined  to  march  thither,  raise  the  siege,  and  reinforce  the  castle, 
for  they  considered  what  Alexander  Ramsay  had  performed  as  a 
most  gallant  achievement.  Sir  Archibald  Douglas,  the  constable, 
said,  "  Alexander  is  my  cousin,  and  it  is  his  high  birth  thai  has 
caused  him  to  undertake  and  execute  so  bold  a  feat  as  the  taking  of 
Berwick  castle  ;  it  behoves  us  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  assist  him  in 
■>hia  business,  and  if  we  can  raise  the  siege  it  will  be  to  us  of  great 
ralue  :  I  am  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  we  march  thither."  He  im- 
mediately ordered  part  of  the  army  to  remain  behind,  and  the  rest  to 
advance  toward  Berwick.  He  chose  five  hundred  lances  from  the 
flower  of  the  Scots  army,  and  set  off  well  mounted  and  in  good  order, 
taking  the  road  to  Berwick. 

The  English,  who  were  before  Berwick,  with  ten  thousand  men, 
including  archers,  soon  heard  how  the  Scots  intended  to  raise  the 
siege  and  reinforce  the  ganison  :  they  called  a  council,  and  resolved 
to  extend  their  ground,  to  wait  for  them  and  offer  battle,  as  they 
were  anxious  to  meet  them.  The  earl  of  Northumberland  ordered 
[■.II  to  prepare  tlicinselves,  and  march  into  the  plain  to  be  mustered, 
when  they  were  found  to  amount  to  full  three  thousand  men-at-arms 
and  seven  thousand  archers.  When  the  earl  saw  his  army  so  nu- 
merous, he  said,  "  Let  uskeep  to  this  ground,  for  we  are  able  to 
combat  all  the  force  Scotland  can  send  againstus."  They  encamped 
on  an  extensive  heath,  without  the  walls  of  Berwick,  in  two  battal- 
ions, and  in  good  array. 

This  had  been  scarcely  done  an  hour  before  they  perceived  some 
of  the  scouts  of  the  Scots  army  advancing,  but  too  well  mounted  to 
be  attaolied  by  the  English :  however,  some  English  knights  and 
squires  would  have  been  glad  to  have  quitted  their  lines  to  have 
checked  their  career,  but  the  earl  said,  "  Let  them  alone,  and  allow 
their  main  body  to  come  up :  if  they  have  any  inclination  for  the 
coinbat,  they  will  themselves  advance  nearer  to  us."  The  English 
remained  very  quiet,  so  that  the  Scots  scouts  came  so  close  tney 
were  able  to  reconnoiter  their  two  battalions  and  judge  of  how  many 
men  they  were  composed.  When  they  had  sufficiently  observed 
them,  they  returned  to  their  lords,  and  related  what  they-  had  seen, 
saying,  "  My  lords,  we  have  advanced  so  near  to  the  English  that 


was  become  of  them,  who  brought  back  intelligence  that  they  had 
retreated  toward  the  Merse  beyond  the  castle  of  Roxburgh.*  On 
hearing  this,  each  man  retired  quietly  to  his  quarters,  where  they 
kept  a  strict  guard  until  the  morrow  morning  about  six  o'clock,  when 
they  all  made  thenselves  ready  for  tke  attack  of  the  castle.  The 
assault  immediately  began  :  it  wsb  very  severe,  and  continued  until 
the  afternoon.  Never  did  so  few  men  as  the  Scots  defend  them, 
selves  so  well,  nor  was  ever  castle  so  briskly  attacked ;  for  there 
were  ladders  raised  against  different  parts  of  the  walls,  on  which 
men-at-arms  ascended  with  targets  over  their  heads,  and  fought  hand 
to  hand  with  the  Scots.  In  consequence,  many  were  strupk  down 
and  hurled  into  the  ditches.  What  most  annoyed  the  Scots  were  the 
English  archers,  who  shot  so  briskly  that  scarcely  any  one  dired  to 
appear  on  the  bulwarks.  This  assault  was  continued  until  the  Eng- 
lish entered  the  castle,  when  they  began  to  slay  all  they  could  lay 
hands  on  :  none  escaped  death  except  Alexander  Ramsay,  who  was 
made  prisoner  by  the  earl  of  Northumberland. 

In  this  manner  was  Berwick  regained.  The  earl  of  Northumber. 
land  appointed  John  Bisset  constable  thereof,  a  very  valiant  squire, 
•hrough  whose  means,  as  you  have  already  heard,  it  had  been  re. 
conquered.  He  had  every  part  of  it  repaired,  and  the  bridge  which 
he  had  broken  down  restored. 


t "  Riniw."    a.  Bellosis. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

THE    EAKLS    OF    NORTHtimBEELAHD    AND    NOTTINOHAM    EMTEB    SCOTLANt 
WITH    A    LAKGE    AK31Y. 

After  the  recapture  of  Berwick  castle,  the  earls  of  Northumber. 
land  and  Nottingham,  the  two  most  ■powerful  barons  of  the  army, 
determined  to  make  an  excursion  after  their  enemies,  and  if  they 
could  find  them  to  offer  them  battle.  As  they  had  resolved,  so  did 
they  execute  :  early  on  a  morning  they  marched  away  taking  the 
road  to  Roxburgh  up  T weedcide.  When  they  had  marched  about 
three  leagues,  they  called  a  council,  and  the  two  earls  thought  il 
advisable  to  send  a  detachment  to  Meh-ose,  a  large  monastery  of 
black  monks,  situated  on  the  Tweed,  which  is  the  boundary  of  the 
two  kingdoms,  to  know  if  any  Scots  were  lying  thereabouts  in  am- 
buscade ;  while  they  with  the  main  body  would  march  into  the 
Merse  ;  by  which  means  they  would  not  fail  of  hearing  some  news 
of  the  Scots.  That  valiant  knight  sir  Thomas  Musgiave  was  ap- 
pointed  commander  of  this  detachment :  it  consisted  uf  three  bun- 
dred  uion-auarms  and  as  many  archers.     They  left  the  ;.rmy,  whicn, 

*  Tliere  seems  some  mistake  of  ceogmphy  nero- 
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on  the  separation,  took  a  diSerent  route,  one  marching  to  the  right 
and  the  other  to  the  left.  Sir  Thomas  and  hia  son  rode  on  to  Mel. 
ose,  where  they  arrived  at  an  early  hour,  and  took  up  their  quarters, 
o  refresh  themselves  and  their  horses,  as  well  as  to  make  inquiries 
after  the  Scottish  army. 

They  ordered  two  of  their  squires,  well  mounted,  to  ride  over  the 
country,  to  endeavor  to  find  out  the  situation  of  the  Scots,  and  in 
what  order  they  were.  These  two  squires,  on  leaving  their  com- 
manders, continued  their  route  until  they  fell  into  an  ambuscade  of 
the  Scots,  commanded  by  sir  William  Lindsay,  who  had  posted  him- 
self in  hopes  of  meeting  with  some  adventure,  and  to  hear  news  of 
Berwick,  and  also  what  had  been  the  fate  of  his  nephew,  Alexander 
Ramsay,  and  into  whose  hands  he  had  fallen  :  this  he  was  very  anx. 
ious  to  'earn :  he  had  with  him  about  forty  lances.  The  English  were 
seized  immediately  on  their  entering  this  ambush,  which  gave  the 
knight  very  great  pleasure.  He  demanded  from  them  whence  they 
came  :  but  they  were  afraid  of  speaking,  lest  they  should  betray  their 
masters :  however,  they  were  forced  to  be  explicit,  for  the  knight  as. 
sured  them  that  he  would  have  them  beheaded,  if  they  did  not  truly 
answer  all  the  questions  he  should  put  to  them. 

When  things  became  so  serious,  and  thew  saw  no  means  of  es- 
caping, they  related  how  the  castle  of  Berwick  had  been  regained, 
and  all  found  within  put  to  death  except  Alexander  Ramsay :  they 
afterwards  told  how  the  earls  of  Northumberland  and  Nottingham 
were  marching  along  Tweedside  in  search  of  the  Scots,  and  how  sir, 
Thomas  Musgrave,  his  son,  sir  John  Seton,  and  sir  Richard  Breton, 
with  three  hundred  spears  and  as  many  archers,  were  lodged  in  the 
abbey  of  Melrose,  and  that  these  knights  had  sent  them  out  to  dis. 
cover  where  the  Scots  were.  "  By  my  troth,"  replied  sir  William 
Lindsay,  "  you  have  found  us,  and  you  will  now  remain  with  us." 
They  were  then  taken  aside,  and  given  up  to  some  of  their  compan- 
ions, with  orders  to  guard  them  well  under  penalty  of  their  lives.  Sir 
William  Lindsay  instantly  sent  off  one  of  his  men-at-arms,  saying, 
"  Ride  to  our  main  army,  and  tell  them  all  you  have  heard,  and  the 
situation  of  the  English  :  I  will  remain  here  until  morning,  to  see  if 
anything  else  may  happen." 

This  man-at-arms  rode  on  until  he  came  to  a  large  village  beyond 
Morlaine,*  which  is  called  Hondebray,t  situated  on  the  Tweed, 
among  the  mountains,  where  there  were  large  meads  and  a  plentiful 
country ;  for  which  reason  the  Scots  had  quartered  themselves  there. 
Toward  evening,  the  squire  arrived ;  and,  as  they  knew  he  had 
brought  some  intelligence,  he  was  conducted  to  the  earls  of  Douglas, 
Murray,  Sutherland,  and  to  sir  Archibald  Douglas,  to  whom  he  re- 
lated all  you  have  just  read.  The  Scots  were  much  vexed  on  hear- 
ing of  the  recapture  of  Berwick  castle,  but  they  were  reconciled  by 
the  news  of  sir  Thomas  Musgrave  and  the  other  English  knights 
being  quartered  at  Melrose.  They  determined  to  march  instantly, 
to  dislodge  their  enemies,  and  make  up  from  them  for  the  loss  of  Ber- 
wick. They  armed  themselves,  saddled  their  horses,  and  left  Ha- 
dingtoun,  advancing  to  the  right  of  Melrose,  for  they  were  well 
acquainted  with  the  country,  and  arrived  a  little  before  midnight. 
But  it  then  began  to  rain  very  heavily,  and  with  such  a  violent  wind 
in  their  faces  that  there  were  none  so  stout  but  was  overpowered  by 
the  storm,  so  that  they  could  scarcely  guide  their  horses  :  the  pages 
suffered  so  much  from  the  cold,  and  their  comfortless  situation,  that 
they  could  not  carry  the  spears,  but  let  them  fall  to  the  ground:  they 
also  separated  from  their  companions,  and  lost  their  way. 

The  advanced  guard  had  halted,  by  orders  of  the  constable,  at  the 
entrance  of  a  large  wood,  through  which  it  was  necessary  for  them  to 
pass  ;  for  some  knights  and  squires  who  had  been  long  used  to  arms 
said,  they  were  advancing  foolishly,  and  that  it  was  not  proper  to  con- 
tinue their  course  in  such  weather,  and  at  so  late  an  hour,  as  they  ran 
a  risk  of  losing  more  than  they  could  gain.  They  therefore  concealed 
(hemselves  and  their  horses  under  oaks  and  other  large .  trees  until  it 
ivaa  day.  It  was  a  long  time  before  they  could  make  any  fire  from 
their  flints  and  wet  wood:  howevej,  they  did  succeed,  and  several 
large  fires  were  made :  for  the  cold  and  rain  lasted  until  sunrise,  but 
it  continued  to  drizzle  until  the  hour  of  six.  Between  six  and  nine 
o'clock,  the  day  began  to  get  somewhat  warmer,  the  sun  to  shine,  and 
the  larks  to  sing.  The  leaders  then  assembled  to  considerwhat  was 
best  to  be  done,  for  they  had  failed  in  their  intentions  of  arriving  at 
Melrose  during  the  night.  They  resolved  to  breakfast  in  the  open 
fields  on  what  they  had,  to  refresh  themselves  and  horses,  and  send 
out  parties  to  forage.  This  was  executed,  and  the  greater  part  of 
,  their  foragers  spread  themselves  over  the  country  and  the  adjacent 
villages. .  They  brought  hay  and  corn  for  the  horses,  and  provision 
for  their  masters. 

It  happened  that  the  English  quartered  in  the  abbey  of  Melrose 
had  that  morning  sent  out  their  foragers,  so  that  the  two  parties  met, 
ind  the  English  had  not  the  advantage  :  several  of  their  party  were 
alain  and  wounded,  and  their  forage  seized.  When  sir  Thomas 
Musgrave  and  the  English  knights  in  Melrose  heard  of  it,  they  knew 
the  Scots  were  not  far  distant :  they  ordered  their  trumpets  to  sound, 
and  their  horses  to  be  saddled,  while  they  armed  themselves,  for  they 
were  determined  to  take  the  field.     They  left  the  abbey  in  good 


order,  and  in  handsome  array.  The  Scots  knights  had  received  ia 
formation  from  their  foragers  of  their  enemies  being  near :  they  there- 
fore  made  all  haste  to  refresh  their  horses,  to  arm  and  draw  them, 
selves  up  in  order  of  battle,  alongside  and  under  cover  of  the  wood. 
They  were  full  seven  hundred  lances,  and  two  thousand  others, 
whom  I  call  lusty  varlets,  armed  with  hunting  spears,  dirks,  and 
pointed  staves.  The  lord  Archibald  Douglas  and  his  cousin  the  ear" 
of  Douglas  said,  "  We  cannot  fail  to  have  some  business  since  the 
English  are  abroad  :  let  us  therefore  be  on  our  guard,  for  we  v  ill 
fight  with  them  if  the  parties  be  nearly  equal."  They  sent  two  f 
their  men-at-arms  to  observe  the  order  of  the  English,  while  they 
remained  snug  in  their  ambush. 


*  "  Morlaine."    Lnmbirla^. — M'Phkrson's  Oeographical  lUiustrationa  of  Scottish 
fhstary. 
t  "  Hondebray."    "  It  seems  Fiaiiingtoun ;  and,  if  so,  the  river  ought  to  b*  Tyi»." 
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CHAPTER    X 

SIR  THOMAS  HCSSRAVE  AND  THE  ENSLISH  UNDER   HIS   COHMAND   ARE   DE- 
FEATED BY  THE  SCOTS. 

Sir  Thomas  Musgrave  and  the  knights  of  Northumberland,  being 
desiroiiB  of  meeting  the  Scots  on  equal  terms,  set  out  from  Mel. 
rose,  and  took  the  road  to  Morlaine :  they  left  the  Tweed  on  their 
left  hand,  and,  by  an  ascending  road,  made  for  a  mountain  called 
St.  Giles.* 

Two  Scots  scouts  were  posted  there,  who,  having  well  considered 
the  English,  immediately  set  off  to  their  own  troops,  and  related  their 
observations  on  the  English  ;  in  what  order  they  were  marching,  and 
that  they  had  only  seen  three  banners  and  ten  pennons.  The  Scots 
were  highly  pleased  with  this  intelligence,  and  said  with  a  hearty 
good  will,  "  In  the  name  of  God  and  St.  Giles,  let  us  march  toward 
them,  for  they  must  be  our  prisoners."  They  then  shouted  their  war- 
cry,  which  I  think  was,  "  Douglas,  St.  Giles  !"  They  had  not  ad- 
vanced half  a  league  before  both  armies  came  in  sight,  and  each  knew 
a  combat  was  unavoidable.  Upon  this  the  earl  of  Douglas  knighted 
his  son,  and  sir  James  Douglas  displayed  his  banner.  He  also 
knighted  the  lord  Robert  and  lord  David,  sons  of  the  king  of  Scot- 
land, who  in  like  manner  displayed  their  banners.  There  were  made 
on  the  spot  about  thirty  knights  in  the  Scottish  army,  and  one  from 
Sweden,  called  sir  George  de  Besmede,  who  bore  on  a  shield  argent 
a  mill-iron  giiles  with  an  indented  bordure  gules. 

On  the  other  hand,  sir  Thomas  Musgrave  made  his  son  Thomas  a 
knight,  with  others  of  his  household.  The  lord  Stafford  and  lord 
Gascoyn  made  some  likewise.  They  drew  out  their  archers,  posting 
them  on  their  wings ;  and,  this  day,  the  English  cry  was,  "  Oui 
Lady  of  Arlestone !"  The  engagement  then  commenced  with  vigor, 
and  the  archers  by  their  shooting  confounded  the  men-at-arms  ;  but 
the  Scots  were  in  such  numbers,  the  archers  could  not  be  every- 
where. There  were  between  "the  knights  and  squires  many  a  tilt 
and  gallant  deed  performed,  by  which  several  were  unhorsed.  Sir 
Archibald  Douglas  was  a  good  knight,  and  much  feared  by  his  ene- 
mies :  when  near  to  the  English,  he  dismounted,  and  wielded  before 
him  an  immense  sword,  whose  blade  was  two  ells  long,  which 
scarcely  another  could  have  lifted  from  the  ground,  but  he  found  no 
difficulty  in  handling  it,  and  gave  such  terrible  strokes,  that  all  on 
whom  they  fell  were  struck  to  the  ground ;  and  there  were  none  so 
hardy  among  the  English  able  to  withstand  his  blows.       _^ 

The  battle  was  sharp  and  well  fought  as  long  as  it  lasted  ;  but  thai 
was  not  any  length  of  time,  for  the  Scots  were  three  to  one,  and  men 
of  tried  valor.  I  do  not  say  but  the  English  defended  themselves 
valiantly :  in  the  end,  however,  they  were  defeated,  and  sir  Thomas 
Musgrave,  his  son,  with  several  other  knights  and  squires,  made 
prisoners.  The  Scots  took  seven  score  good  prisoners  ;  and  the  pur- 
suit lasted  as  far  as  the  river  Tweed,  where  numbers  were  slain. 
The  Scots,  after  this  victory,  resolved  to  march  straight  to  Edin- 
burgh, as  they  learnt  from  tlieir  prisoners  that  the  earls  of  Northum. 
berland  and  Nottingham  were  in  the  neighborhood  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Tweed,  on  their  road  to  Roxburgh,  and  that  they  were  in  suffi 
cient  numbei;s  to  engage  with  all  the  force  the  Scots  could  bring 
against  them  :  on  which  account,  they  thought  they  might  as  well 
abandon  their  expedition,  in  order  to  save  themselves  and  guard 
their  prisoners.  They  had  wisely  determined  to  retreat  without 
making  any  hall ;  for,  had  they  returned  that  evening  to  their  foimel 
quarters,  they  would  have  run  a  risk  of  being  conquered,  as  I  shall 
now  relate. 

When  the  earls  of  Northumberland  and  Nottingham,  and  the  other 
barons  of  England,  had  separated  from  sir  Thomas  Musgrave,  they 
advanced  directly  toward  Roxburgh.  They  learnt  from  their  spies, 
that  the  Scots,  whom  they  were  seeking  to  fight  with,  were  quar- 
tered at  Hondebray,  which  pleased  them  much,  and  they  resolved  to 
have  a  skirmish  with  them  :  they  were  marching  thither  that  same 
night  the  enemy  had  left  it :  but  it  rained  so  hard  that  they  could 
not  accomplish  their  purpose  :  they  therefore  took  up  their  quarters 
in  the  woods  until  the  morrow,  when  they  again  sent  out  their  scouts 
to  find  where  the  Scots  were,  who  returned,  saying  that  they  could 
not  see  anything  of  them.  They  then  determined  to  advance  tOr 
ward  Melrose,  in  order  to  gain  intelligence  of  sir  Thomas  Musgrave 
and  his  companions.  When  they  had  dined,  they  marched  along 
Tweedside,  on  their  way  thither,  and  sent  scouts  over  the  river  ta 
learn  some  news  of  them. 


*  St  Giles "   Q.  t)i>'  moanlain. 
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riviera  of  Genoa  and  on  all  the  roads.  He  told  his  bicthri-n  che  ecu 
dinals  to  provide  for  themselves  ;  for,  being  resolved  to  go  to  Rome, 
he  should  certainly  set  out.  On  hearing  this,  the  csrilinals  wort 
much  surprised  and  vexed ;  for  they  remembered  the  Romans,  and 
would  willingly  have  turned  him  from  taking  this  journey,  but  they 
could  not  succeed. 

When  the  king  of  France  was  informed  of  it,  he  was  in  a  violent 
passion ;  for  when  at  Avignon  he  had  him  more  under  his  power 
than  anywhere  else.  He  wrote,  therefore,  directly  to  his  brother 
the  duke  of  Anjou,  at  Toulouse,  signifying,  that  on  the  receipt  of  the 
letter,  ho  should  set  out  for  Avignon,  and  endeavor,  by  talking  to  the 
pope,  to  make  him  give  up  his  intended  journey.  The  duke  of  Anjou 
did  what  the  king  had  ordered,  and  went  to  Avignon,  where  he  was 
received  with  great  respect  by  the  cardinals.  He  took  up  his  lodgings 
in  the  palace  of  the  pope,  that  he  might  have  more  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  conversing  with  him.  You  may  easily  imagine  tliat  he 
acquitted  himself  ably  in  the  different  conversations  he  had  with  the 
pope,  to  dissuade  him  from  his  intentions  of  going  to  Rome  ;  but  he 
would  not  listen  to  him  on  this  subject,  nor  give  up  anything  that 
related  to  the  affairs  beyond  the  Alps:  he  ordered,'however,  four 
cardinals  to  remain  at  Avignon ;  to  whom  he  gave  full  powers  for 
them  to  act  in  all  respects,  excepting  some  papal  cases,  which  he  had 
not  the'  power  to  delegate  out  of  his  own  hands.  When  the  duke 
found  that  neither  reason  nor  entreaties  could  prevail  with  his  holi. 
ness  to  remain  where  he  was,  he  took  leave  of  him,  and  said  at  his 
departure,  "  Holy  father,  you  are  going  into  a  country,  and  among 
people  by  whom  you  are  but  littii  loved.  You  leave  the  fountain  of 
faith,  and  a  kingdom  wherein  the  church  has  more  piety  and  excel, 
lence  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  By  this  action  of  yours,  the 
church  may  fall  into  great  tribulation  ;  for  should  you  die  in  that 
country  (which  is  but  too  probable,  as  your  physicians  declaie,)  these 
Romans,  who  are  a  strange  people  and  traitors,  will  be  lords  and 
masters  of  all  the  cardinals,  whom  they  will  force  to  elect  a  pope 
according  to  their  wishes." 

Notwithstanding  these  speeches  and  reasons,  he  would  not  put  ofi 
his  journey,  but  set  out  and  arrived  at  Marseilles,  where  the  galleys 
of  Genoa  had  been  ordered  to  wait  for  him.  The  duke  of  Anjou 
returned  to  Toulouse.*  Pope  Gregory  embarked  at  Marseilles  with 
a  numerous  attendance,  and  a  favorable  wind  landed  him  at  Genoa. 
After  having  revictualled  his  galleys,  he  again  embarked,  and,  mak- 
ing sail  for  Rome,  disembarked  not  far  from  it.  You  must  know, 
that  the  Romans  were  exceedingly  rejoiced  at  his  arrival:  the  consuls 
and  all  the  principal  nobility  of  Rome  went  out  to  meet  him  on  horse- 
back with  great  pomp,  and  conducted  him  with  triumph  into  that 
city.  He  took  up  his  residence  in  the  Vatican,  and  often  visited  a 
church  within  Rome  which  he  was  much  attached  to,  and  to  which 
ho  had  made  many  considerable  additions :  it  was  called  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore.  He  died  soon  after  his  arrival,  in  this  same  church,  in 
which  he  was  buried,  and  there  lies.  His  obsequies  were  performed 
in  a  magnificent  manner,  as  was  becoming  so  eminent  a  personage. 

The  cardinals,  shortly  after  the  death  of  pope  Gregory,  assembled 
in  conclave  at  the  Vatican.  As  soon  as  they  had  met  to  elect  a 
pope,  according  to  the  usual  modes,  who  might  be  worthy  and  of 
service  to  the  church,  the  Romans  collected  in  great  numbers,  in  the 
suburbs  of  St.  Peter :  they  were,  including  all  sorts,  upward  of  thirty 
thousand,  encouraging  each  other  to  do  mischief,  if  things  did  nol 
go  according  to  their  wishes.  They  came  frequently  before  the 
conclave  and  said,  "  Listen  to  us,  my  lords  cardinals :  allow  us  to 
elect  a  pope  :  you  are  too  long  about  it.  Choose  a  Roman,  for  wo 
will  not  have  one  of  any  other  country :  if  you  shall  elect  another, 
neither  the  Roman  people  nor  the  consuls  will  consider  him  as  pope, 
and  you  will  run  a  risk  of  being  all  put  to  death  !"  The  cardinals 
heard  these  words,  and  being  in  the  power  of  the  Romans,  were  nol 
at  their  ease,  nor  assured  of  their  lives  :  they  therefore  appeased  their 
anger  as  well  as  they  could.  '  The  wickedness  of  the  Romans  arose 
to  such  a  height  that  those  who  were  nearest  the  conclave  broke  in, 
to  frighten  the  cardinals,  in  order  that  they  might  the  sooner  decide 
in  favor  of  him  whom  they  wished.  The  cardinals  were  much 
alarmed,  fearing  they  would  all  be  put  to  death,  and  fled,  some  one 
way,  some  another.  The  Romans,  however,  would  not  suffer  them 
to  depart,  but  collected  them  again  together  whether  they  would  oi 
not.  The  cardina's,  finding  themselves  in  their  power  and  in  great 
danger,  made  quickly  an  end  of  the  business,  to  appease  the  people  • 
and,  though  it  was  not  done  through  devotion,  yet  they  made  a  gooa 
election  of  a  very  devout  man,  a  Roman,  whom  Pope  Urban  V.  had 
raised  to  the  purple  :  he  was  called  the  Cardinal  of  St.  Peter. 

This  election  pleased  the  Romans  exceedingly,  and  the  good  man 
had  all  the  rights  attached  to  the  papacy  ;  but  he  only  lived  three 
days,  and  I  will  tell  you  the  reason.  The  Romans,  being  desirous  of 
having  a  pope  from  their  own  nation,  were  so  much  rejoiced  at  the 
election  falling  as  it  had  done  on  the  cardinal  of  St.  Peter,  that  they 
toak  the  good  man,  who  was  at  least  one  hundred  years  of  age,  and 
placing  him  on  a  white  mule,  carried  him  in  triuihph  for  such  a 
length  of  time,  through  Rome,  out  of  wickedness  and  exultation  .)f 
their  victory  over  the  cardinals  by  having  gained  a  Roman  pope, 
that  the  fatigue  was  too  much  for  him.  On  the  third  day,  ho  took 
to  his  bed,  and  died,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter. 


After  the  defeat  on  the  plains  of  St.  Giles,  which  1  have  just  re- 
lated, the  scouts  met  several  of  their  fellow-soldiers  flying  lite  men 
discomfited,  who  told  them  as  much  as  they  know  of  the  battle. 
Upon  this,  they  returned,  and  with  them  the  runaways,  who  related 
'ruly  what  had  passed  between  the  English  and  Scots :  they  well 
knew  they  had  been  defeated,  but  were  ignorant  who  had  been 
killed  or  who  made  prisoners.  The  lords  of  Northumberland,  on 
aearing  this  unfortunate  intelligence,  were  very  melancholy,  and 
with  reason.  They  had  two  causes  for  vexation  ;  for  having  lost  the 
battle,  and  for  having  missed  finding  the  Scots,  whom  they  had  been 
in  search  of. 

A  numerous  council  was  assembled  in  the  field,  whether  or  not 
to  pursue  the  Scots  ;  but  as  they  did  not  know  which  way  they  had 
marched,  and  night  approaching,  they  resolved  to  make  for  Melrose, 
and  fix  their  quarters  there.  Before  they  could  accomplish  their  march 
to  Melrose,  they  he«;d  the  truth  of  the  event  of  the  battle  ;  that  sir 
Thomas  Musgrave,"s  son,  with  seven  score  men-at-arms,  had  been 
made  prisoners  by  the  Scots,  who  were  carrying  them  off,  and  had 
taken  the  road  to  Edinburgh.  These  barons  then  found  that  they 
must  submit  to  their  loss,  for  help  it  they  could  not.  They  passed 
the  night  as  well  as  they  were  able,  and  on  the  morrow  they  de. 
camped,  when  the  earl  of  Northumberland  gave  permission  for  every 
one  to  return  to  his  home  :  he  himself  retired  into  his  own  country. 
Thus  was  this  expedition  put  an  end  to.  The  Scots  returned  to 
Edinburgh,  but  not  all,  for  the  earl  of  Douglas  and  his  son  took  the 
road  to  Dalkeith.  This  great  success  which  they  had  obtained  was 
a  great  novelty  for  Scotland.  The  knights  and  squires  treated  their 
prisoners  handsomely,  ransomed  them  courteous./,  and  did  with 
them  the  best  they  could.  We  will  now  leave  off  speaking  of  the 
Scots,  and  relate  other  events  which  happened  in  France. 


CHAPTER   XI. 

IHE  HEATHS   OF   THE   QITEENS    OF   FRANCE  AND    OF  WATASKE,   AND    THE 
RENEWAL  OP  THE    FEtJDS    BETWEEN   THEIR  TWO  HUSBANDS. 

Tras  year,  in  the  month  of  February,  the  queen  of  France  died, 
and,  as  the  physicians  said,  by  her  own  fault.  She  was  with  child 
of  the  lady  Catherine,  who  was  afterwards  duchess  of  Berry.*  The 
queen,  as  I  have  before  said,  was  not  very  far  advanced  in  preg- 
nancy ;  but  the  doctors  had  forbidden  her  bathing,  as  being  full  of 
danger :  however,  she  would  persist  and  continued  using  baths, 
which  brought  on  a  mortal  disorder.  King  Charles  of  France  never 
(Harried  again.  Soon  after  the  death  of  the  queen  of  France,  the 
queen  of  Navarre  died  also.  She  was  sister-german  to  the  king  of 
France.  Upon  her  death  disputes  arose  among  the  lawyers  of  the 
county  of  Evreux  in  Normandy :  they  said,  that  that  county  was, 
by  rightful  succession  from  the  mother,  devolved  to  the  children  of 
the  king  of  Navarre,  who  were  separated  from  him,  under  age,  and 
in  the  guardianship  of  king  Charles  their  nncle. 

King  Charles  of  Navarre  was  so  much  suspected  of  having  caused, 
in  former  times,  many  ills  to  France,  that  he  was  not  thought  worthy 
of  possessingany  inheritance  in  that  kingdom  under  the  name  of  his 
children.  The  constable  of  France,  therefore,  returned  from  Aqui- 
taine,  where  he  had  been  a  considerable  time  with  the  duke  of  An- 
jou, and  brought  with  him  the-  lord  of  Mucident,  that  he  might  see 
the  king  and  become  acquainted  with  him.  The  constable  was  re. 
ceived  by  the  king  with  great  joy,  as  was  the  lord  de  Mucident  on  his 
account.  There  were  many  secret  councils  and  conversations  between 
the  king  and  constable,  which  were  not  immediately  made  public, 
respecting  the  situation  of  France  and  Navarre.  We  will  shortly 
return  to  this  business ;  but,  in  order  to  chronicle  justly  all  the  events 
which  at  this  period  happened  in  the  worW,  I  will  relate  to  you  the  Lc 
ginning  of  that  grand  schism  which  desolated  the  church,  by  which  all 
Christendom  was  shaken,  and  from  which  many  evils  were  engen. 
dered  and  spread  abroad. 

CHAPTER    XII. 

PHE  DEATH  OF  POPE  SREGORY  XI.  AFTER  THE  sm)DEN  DEATH  OF  HIS 
IMMEDIATE  STJCOSSSOR,  THE  CARDINALS  ARE  CONSTRAINED  TO  ELECT 
URBAN   VI.    WHICH   CAUSES    A    SCHISM    IN   THE  CHURCH   OF   ROME. 

You  have  before  heard  how  pope  Gregory  XI.  filled  the  papal 
chair  at  Avignon.  When  he  found  there  was  not  any  likelihood  of 
his  bringing  about  a  peace  between  the  kings  of  France  and  Eng- 
land, he  was  much  displeased,  for  he  had  labored  hard  at  it,  as  well 
as  the  cardinals  by  his  orders.  He  resolved>,  as  a  matter  of  devotion, 
to  revisit  Rome  and  the  holy  see,  which  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  had 
edified  and  augmented ;  for  he  had  made  a  vow  to  God,  that  if  he 
should  ever  be  raised  to  so  eminent  an  honor  as  the  papacy,  he 
would  never  hold  his  seat  but  where  St.  Peter  had  placed  it.  This 
pope  was  of  a  delicate  constitution  and  sickly  habit,  so  that  he  suf- 
fered more  than  another  ;  and  during  his  residence  at  Avignon  he 
was  much  engaged  with  he  affairs  of  France,  and  so  much  pressed 
by  the  King  and  his  brothers,  that  he  had  not  time  to  attend  to  his 
own  concerns :  he  therefore  said,  he  would  place  himself  at  a  dis- 
tance, that  he  might  eiyoy  more  repose.  He  made  preparations  in 
the  most  ample  manner  becoming  such  a  great  personage,  on  tne 


.  •  See  Chui.  cccxxix.— Eo> 


*  Denys  Sauvage  lays  in  a  note,  that  it  was  atler  this  return  to  Toutoose,  he  unoer 
took  the  expedition  mentioned  in  the  lat  choptei  of  this  Tolumo 
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The  cardinals  were  much  vexed  at  the  death  of  the  pope  ;  for  as 
ihey  saw  things  were  taking  a  wrong  turn,  they  had  determined,  du- 
ring the  rife  of  this  pope,  to  have  dissembled  with  the  Romans,  for 
iwo  or  three  years,  and  to  fix  the  seat  of  the  church  elsewhere  than 
at  Rome,  at  Naples  or  Genoa,  out  of  the  power  of  the  Romans.  This 
would  have  been  carried  into  execution,  but  the  pontiff's  death  de. 
ranged  everything.  The  cardinals  assembled  in  conclave,  in  greater 
danger  than  before ;  for  the  populace  collected  in  large  bodies  before 
St.  Peter's,  showing  plainly  that  they  would  not  scruple  to  destroy 
them  unless  they  elected  a  pope  according  to  their  pleasure.     They 

•  kept  crying  out  before  the  conclave,  "  Consider,  my  lords  cardinals ; 
consider  well  what  yon  are  about,  and  give  us  a  Roman  pope,  who 
will  reside  among  us ;  otherwise  we  will  make  your  heads  .much 
redder  than  your  hats."  Such  speeches  and  menaces  frightened  the 
cardinals,  for  they  wished  rather  to  die  confessors  than  martyrs ;  to 
free  themselves  from  all  danger,' they  began  to  deliberate  on  the 
choice  of  a  pope,  but  it  fell  not  on  one  of  their  brother  cardinals. 
They  elected  the  archbishop  of  Barl,  a  very  learned  man,  who  had 
labored  much,  for  the  church.  With  this  promotion  to  the  papacy 
the  Romans  were  satisfied.  The  cardinal  of  Geneva  put  his  head 
out  of  one  of  the  windows  of  the  conclave,  and;  calling  out  aloud  to 
the  Roman  populace,  said,  "  Be  appeased,  for  you  have  a  Roman 
pontiff,  Bartholomew  Prignano,  archbishop  of  Bari."  The  people 
unanimously  answered,  "  We  are  satisfied." 

The  archbishop  was  not  at  'his  moment  at  Rome,  but,  as  I  believe, 
at  Naples.  He  was  immediately, sent  for,  and,  being  much  pleased 
at  the  event,  came  directly  to  Rome  to  show  himsslf  to  the  cardinals. 
On  "his  arrival,  great  feasts  were  made :  he  was  elevated,  and  had 
all  the  powers  of  the  papacy.  He  took  the  name  of  Urban  VI. 
This  name  was  very  gratifying  to  the  Romans,  on  account  of  Urban 
V.  who  had  much  loved  them.  His  elevation  was  published  in  all 
ihe  churches  in  Christendom,  and  made  known  to  the  different  poten. 
lates,  emperors,  kings,  dukes,  and  earls;  The  cardinals  wrote  also 
to  their  friends,  to  inform  them  that  they  had  chosen  a  pope  by  a  good 
and  fair  election,  of  which  several  repented  afterwards.  This  pope 
renewed  all  the  graces  and  pardons  which  his  predecessor  had  given, 
so  that  divers  left  their  own  countries  and  repaired  to  Rome  to  receive 

.  them.  We  will  now  for  a  while  leave  this  matter,  and  return  to  the 
principal  object  of  our  history,  the  affairs  of  France. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

tHE  KING  OF  NAVAKKE  SEHDS  EMBASSADOKS  TO  FRANCE,  IK  HOrES  OJ 
REGAININO  POSSESSION  OF  HIS  CHILDREN.  TWO  OF  HIS  TEOPLB  ARE 
COXVICTED    OF    HAVING    ATTEMPTED    TO    POISON    THE    KING  OF    FRANCE. 

You  have  before  heard,  that  after  the  death  of  the  queen  of  Na- 
varre, sister  to  the  king  of  France,  there  were  many  persons  who, 
from  love  to  one  and  hatred  to  the  other,  had  declared  that  the  in. 
heritance  of  the  children  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  which  had  fallen 
to  them  on  their  mother's  decease,  was  legally  their  due  ;  and  that 
the  king  of  France,  their  uncle  by  the  mother's  side,  had  a  right  to 
the  guardianship  of  them,  and  the  management,  in  their  name,  of  all 
the  lands  which  the  king  of  Navarre  held  in  Normandy,  until  his 
nephews  should  be  of  age.*  The  king  of  Navarre  was  suspicious 
of  something  being  proposed  like  to  the  above,  for  he  was  well  ac. 
quainted  with  the  laws  and  customs  of  France.  He  therefore  deter- 
mined to  send  the  bishop  of  Pampeluna  and  sir  Martin  de  la  Carra 
into  France,  to  entreat  the  king  in  the  most  amicable  manner  that, 
out  of  love  to  him,  he  would  send  him  his  two  sons,  Charles  and 
Peter ;  and  that,  if  it  were  not  agreeable  to  the  king  to  allow  of 
boll)  coming  to  him,  he  at  least  would  let  him  have  Charles,  for  a 
treaty  of  marriage  was  in  contemplation  between  him  and  the  daugh- 
ter of  king  Henry  of  Castillo.  He  resolved,  notwithstanding  this 
onihassy  to  France,  to  order  his  eastles  in  Normandy  to  be  secretly 
inspucled  and  reinforced,  that  the  French  might  not  seize  them  ;  for, 
if  they  were  not  strengthened  in  every  respect,  they  might  do  so ; 
and,  should  they  once  get  possession,  he  could  not  regain  them  when 
he  pleased. 

He  made  choice,  for  this  business,  of  two  valiant  men-at-arms  of 
Navarre,  iii  whom  he  had  great  confidence,  whose  names  were  Peter 
de  Basilic  and  Ferrando.  The  bishop  of  Pampeluna  and  sir  Martin 
do  la  Carra  arrived  in  France,  and  had  long  conferences  with  the 
king,  to  whom,  with  much  reverence,  they  recommended  the  king 
of  Navarre,  and  entreated  of  him  that  he  would  suffer  his  two  sons 
to  depart.  The  king  replied,  that  he  would  consider  of  it.  They 
'iftcrvvards  received  an  answer  in  the  king's  name,  his  majesty  being 
present,  that  "  the  king  wished  to  have  his  nephews,  the  children  of 
Navarre,  near  him  :  that  they  could  not  be  anywhere  better  placed: 
and  that  the  king  of  Navarre  ought  to  prefer  their  being  with  their 
uncle,  the  king  of  France,  to  any  other  peraou:  that  he  would  not 
allow  either  of  them  to  leave  him,  but  would  keep  them  near  his 
person,  and  form  them  a  magnificent  establishment,  suitable  to  their 
rank  as  sons  of  a  king,  and  his  own  nephews."  This  was  all'  they 
could  obtain.  -' 

*  Deny:!  Snuvuge  says,  in  a  marginal  note,  tliat  lie  does  not  undeistand  this ;  tor  tlie 
iings  of  Navjirre,  from  fiitiier  to  son.  were  the  legal  inheritor  of  the  county  of  Evreux  • 
iiir  lipw  Uie  etiiU'^ea  joc'd  claim  any  rieht  from  their  mother. 


During  the  time  these  embassadors  were  in  France,  Peter  de  Ba 
Bille  and  Ferrando  arrived  at  Cherbourg  with  many  storee.  Theet 
two  visited,  by  orders  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  the  whole  county  ^' 
Evreu'x,  renewed  the  officers,  and  placed  others  in  the  different  forts 
according  to  their  pleasure.  T^he  bishop  of  Pampeluna  and  sir  Mai 
tin  de  la  Carra  returned  to  Navarre,  and  related  to  the  king,  whom 
they  met  at  Tudelle,*  all  that  had  passed  in  France.  The  king  was 
not  well  pleased  that  he  coijld  not  have  his  children,  and  conceived 
a  violent  hatred  against  the  king  of  France,  which  he  would  have 
shown  if  he  had  had  the  power ;  but  he  was  incapable  of  hurting 
that  kingdom,  and  besides  he  had  not  formed  any  alliances.  Hs 
■thought  it,  therefore,  better  to  dissemble,  until  he  should  have  greater 
cause  of  complaint,  and  more  real  evils  bo  done  un'o  him.  The  king 
of  France  and  his  council  received  information  Hat  the  king  of  Na. 
varre  was  reinforcing  all  the  castles  and  towns  in  Nonnandy,  which 
he  called  his  own  ;  and  they  knew  not  what  tAthink  of  his  conduct 

At  this  time  there  was  a  secret  armament  formed  in  England,  of 
two  thousand  men-at-arms,  who  were  embarked,  but  without  any 
horses,  of  which  the  duke  of  Lancaster  and  earl  of  Cambridge  were 
the  commanders.  The  Normans,  hearing  of  it,  had  informed  the 
king  of  France  that  this  expedition  was  'certainly  intended  for  the 
coasts  of  Normandy,  but  they  could  not  say  whither  it  had  sailed. 
Others  supposed  it  to  have  been  undertaken  by  the  advice  of  the 
king  of  Navarre,  who  meant  to  deliver  up  to  the  Etiglish  his  strong 
places  in  Normandy.  The  king  of  France  was  also  told,  that  he 
•must  hasten  his  preparations,  if  he  wished  to  be  master  of  these  cas- 
tles, and  that  it  had  been  too  long  delayed ;  for,  if  the  English  should 
once  gain  them,  they  would  be  enabled  to  harass  France  very  much, 
and  they  could  not  obtain  a  more  convenient  entrance  into  the  king- 
dom than  by  being  possessors  of  the  towns  and  castles  of  the  king  of 
Navarre.  Two  secretaries  of  the  king  of  Navarre  were  arrested  in 
France,  a  lawyer  and  a  squire :  the  name  of  the  first  was  Peter  du 
Tertre,  and  the  other  James  de  Rue :  they  were  conducted  to  Paris 
for  examination,  and  were  found  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
king  of  Navarre's  intentions  of  poisoning  the  king  of  France,  that 
they  were  condemned  to  death,  and  were  executed  and  quartered  at 
Paris  accordingly.r 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

THE  KING  OF  FRANCE  ORDERS  THE  POSSESSIONS  OF  THE  RING  OF  NAVAKRS 
TO  BE  SEIZED  AS  WELL  IN  NORMANDY  AS  IN  LANSCEDOC.  THE  KINO  OF 
NAVARRE  FORMS  AN  ALLIANCE  WITH  THE  EH&LISH.  THE  TERMS  OF 
THAT  ALLIANCE. 

These  machinations  and  wicked  attempts  of  the  king  of  Navarre 
were  so  numerous,  that  the  king  of  France  swore  he  would  not  un. 
dertake  anything  before  he  had  driven  him  out  of  Normandy,  and 
had  gained  possession,  for  his  nephews,  of  every  town  and  castle 
which  the  king  of  Navarre  held  there.  Every  day  brought  fresh  in. 
formation  and  worse  news,  respecting  the  king  of  Navarre,  to  the 
palace  of  king  Charles.  It  was  currently  reported  that  the  duke  of 
Lancaster  was  to  give  his  daughter  Catherine  to  the  king  of  Navarre, 
who,  in  return,  was  to  dehver  up  to  him  the  whole  county  of  Evreuj. 
These  reports  were  readily  believed  in  France,  for  the  king  ol  Na. 
varre  had  but  few  friends  there.  The  king  of  France^  at  this  period, 
went  to  reside  at  Rouen,  where  he  had  summoned  a-large  body  of 
men-at-arms,  and  had  given  the  command  of  it  to  the  lords  de  Coucy 
and  de  la  Riviere,  who  advanced  to  Bayeux,  a  city  in  Normandy  at. 
tached  to  Navarre.  These  barons  had  with  them  the  lord  Charles 
and  lord  Peter,  the  twu  sons  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  to  show  to  the 
whole  country  and  to  the  county  of  Evreux,  that  the  war  they  were 
carrying  on  was  in  behalf  of  these  children,  and  for  the  inheritance 
which  belonged  to  them  in  right  of  their  mother,  and  which  the  king 
of  Navarre  wrongfully  withheld.  However,  the  greater  part  of  the 
men.at.arms  were  so  much  attached  to  the  king  of  Navarre,  that 
they  would  not  quit  his  service  ;  the  Navarrois  who  were  collected 
in  Bayeux,  as  well  as  those  whom  he  had  sent  thither,  maintained 
the  war  for  him  handsomely. 

The  king  of  France  ordered  commissioners  to  Montpellier,  to  seize  . 
all  the  lands  and  lurdships  which  were  in  the  possession  of  the  king 
of  NavaiTe.  When  these  commissioners,  sir  William  des  Dormaia 
and  sir  John  le  Mercier,  were  arrived  at  Montpellier,  they  sent  .foi 
the  principal  inhabitants,  to  whom  they, showed  their  instructions. 
Those  of  Montpellier  obeyed.  Indeed  it  was  necessary  for  them  to 
do  so  ;  for  had  they  acted  otherwise  they  would  have  suffered  for  it, 
as  the  duke  of  Anjou  and  the  constable  of  France  had  entered  their 
territories  with  a  considerable  force,  who  wished  for  nothing  better 
than  to  carry  the  war  thither.  Two  knights  of  Normandy,  gover- 
nors of  Montpellier  for  the  king  of  NavaiTC,  were  made  prisoners  by 
orders  of  the  king  of  France,  as  were  also  sir  Guy  de  Graville  and 
sir  Liger  d'Argesi,  who"  remained  a  long  time  in  confinement.  Thus 
was  the  town  of  Montpellier  and  all  the  barony  seized  by  the  French. 

We  will  now  return  to  the  army  of  Normandy,  and  relate  how  the 
lords  de  Coucy  and  de  la  Riviere  went  on.  They  advanced  to 
Bayeux,  and  laid  siege  to  it.  The  garrison  towns  of  Navarre  had 
closed  their  gates  against  the  French,  and  showed  no  intentions  o» 
speedily  surrendering  them.  When  the  king  of  Navarre  heard  that 
the  French  had  seized  the  town  and  territory  of  Montpellier,  and  that 

*  "Tudelle"— a  villairfi  ID  Armagnac.  djofMKPof  Auch.      f  See Chao.  eccxxx.-  Er 
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I  large  anny  was  in  the  county  of  Evreux,  wnere  they  were  pilla. 
ging  and  destroying  his  towns  and  castles,  he  held  many  conferen- 
ces on  these  subjects  with  thitse  in  whom  he  placed  tlie  greatest  trust. 
It  was  determined  in  these  councils,  that  as  he  could  not  receive  any 
assistance  but  fronf  England,  he  should  send  thither  a  person  in 
whom  he  confided,  v/ith  credential  letters,  to  know  if  the  young 
king  Richard  and  his  council  were  willing  to  frjiii  an  alliance  with 
hira,  and  to  assure  them,  that  from  henceforward  he  would  swear  to 
be  true  and' loyal  to  the  English,  and  would  place  in  their  hands  all 
the  castles  which  he  possessed  in  Normandy.  To  execute  this  em- 
bassy to  England,  he  called  to  him^a  lawyer  in  whom  he  greatly 
trusted,  and  said  to  him  :  "  Master  Paschal,  you  will  set  out  for 
England,  and  manage  so  as  to  return  to  me  with  good  news,  for 
from  this  day  forward  I  will  be  steady  in  ray  alliance  with  the  Eng- 
lish." 

Master  Paschal  prepared  to  do  what  he  had  beeu  ordered  ;  and, 
having  made  himself  ready,  he  embarked,  made  sail,  and  landed  in 
Cornwall,  and  from  thence  journeyed  on  until  he  arrived  at  Sheen, 
near  London,  where  the  king  resided.  He  approached  his  person, 
and  recommended  to  his  majesty  his  lord  the  king  of  Navarre.  The 
king  entertained  hira  handsomely.  There  were  present  the  earl  of 
Salisbury  and  sir  Simon  Burly,  who  entered  into  the  conversation 
and  answered  for  the  king,  saying  his  majesty  would  shortly  come 
to  London,  and  summon  his  council  on  a  day  fixed  on  between  them. 

Master  Paschal,  at  this  council,  informed  the  king  of  all  that  he 
had  been  charged  to  say  :  he  harangued  so  ably  and  eloquently,  that 
he  was  listened  to  with  pleasure.  The  council  for  the  king  replied, 
that  the  offers  which  the  king  of  Navarre  had  made  Were  worth  at. 
tending  to ;  but  that  in  order  to  form  so  extensive  an  alliance  as  the 
king  of  Navarre  was  desirous  of  making,  it  would  be  necessary  for 
him  to  come  over  himself,  that  he  might  more  fully  explain  every, 
thing,  for  the  affair  seemed  well  deserving  of  it.  On  this,  the  coun- 
cil broke  up,  and  master  Paschal  returned  to  Navarre,  when  he  re. 
lated  to  the  king,  that  the  young  king  of  England  and  his  council 
were  desirous  of  seeing  him.  The  king  replied,  he  would  go  thither, 
and  ordered  a  vessel,  called  a  lin,»  to  be  prepared,  which  sails  with 
ail  winds,  and  without  danger.  He  embarked  on  board  this  vessel, 
with  a  small  attendance:  he,  however,  took  with  him  sir  Martin  de 
ia  Carra  and  master  Paschal.  The  king  of  France,  some  little  time 
before  hi;  set  out  for  Rouen,  had  conceived  a  great  hatred  against  the 
king  of  Navarre :  he  was  informed  secretly,  by  some  of  his  house- 
hold, of  all  his  negotiations  with  England :  in  consequence,  he  had 
managed  so  well  with  king  Henry  of  Castille,  that  he  had  sent  the 
king  of  Navarre  his  defiance,  and  had  commenced  a  severe  war 
against  him.  The  king  of  Navarre  had  therefore,  before  his  embark, 
ation,  left  the  viscount  de  Castillon,  the  lord  de  Lestrac,  sir  Peter 
de  Vienne,  and  Bascle,  with  a  large  body  of  men.at-arms,  as  well 
from  his  own  country  as  from  the  county  of  Foix,  with  orders  to  de. 
fend  his  kingdom  and  his  forts  against  the  Spaniards.  He  embarked 
with  a  very  favorable  wind,  which  landed  him  in  Cornwall,  from 
whence  he  journeyed  until  he  came  to  Windsor,  where  king  Richard 
and  his  council  were.  He  was  received  there  with  great  joy  ;  for 
they  thought  they  might  gain  much  from  him  in  Normandy,  more 
especially  the  castle  of  Cherbourg,  which  the  English  were  very  de. 
."iriius  of  possessing. 

The  king  of-  Navarre  explained  to  the  king  of  England  and  his 
'.ouncil,  in  a  clear  manner,  with  eloquent  language,  his  wants,  and 
His  reasons  for  coming,  so  that  he  was  willingly  attended  to,  and  re- 
uuived  such  promises  of  succor  that  he  weis  well  satisfied.  I  will 
inform  you  what  treaties  were  entered  into  between  the  two  kings'. 

The  king  of  Navarre  engaged  to  remain  for  ever  true  and  loyal  to 
the  English,  and  never  to  make  any  peace  with  the  kings  of  France 
or  Castille  without  the  consent  of  the  king  of  England.  He  engaged 
lo  put  the  castle  of  Cherbourg  into  the  hands  of  the  king  of  England, 
who  was  to  guard  it  for  three  years  at  his  own  costs  and  charges, 
out  the  lordship  and  sovereignty  of  it  were  to  remain  in  the  king-of 
Navarre.  If  the  English  should  be  able,  by  force  of  arms,  to  gain 
any  of  the  towns  or  castles  which  the  king  of  Navarre  had  then  in 
Normandy,  from  the  French,  they  were  to  remain  with  the  English : 
the  lordship,  however,  resting  in  the  king  of  Navarre.t  The  English 
were  much  pleased  with  these  terms,  because  they  gained  a  good 
entrance  to  France  through  Normandy,  which  was  very  convenient 
for  them. 

The  king  of  England  promised  to  send,  at  this  season,  a  thousand 
opears  and  two  thousand  archers,  by  the  river  Gironde,  from  Bor- 
deaux  to  Bayonne  ;  and  these  men-at-arms  were  to  enter  Navarre, 
and  make  war  on  the  king  of  Castille.  They  were  not  to  quit  the 
king  nor  the  kingdom  of  Navarre  so  long  as  there  should  be  war 
between  the  kings  of  Navarre  and  Castille.  But  these  men-at-arnis 
and  archers,  on  entering  the  territories  of  Navarre,  were  to  be  paid 
and  clothed  by  the  king  of  Navarre  as  was  beooming  thera,  and  on 
the  same  footing  as  the  king  of  England  was  accustomed  to  pay  his 
soldiers. 


"*  "Lin  "—a  Felucca,  orsmall  frieate.— Du  Camge. 

r  8<M  Rymei-— for  the  passport  to  the  kinj;  of  Navarre,  and  the  treaty  at  length.  j.n. 
reji.  Ric.  U.  , 

Tlie  passport  tor  C'hiirles  of  Navarre  is  dated  a  year  later  than  Froi«san  raentiom.  It 
fi  in  Rvmer  dated  the  12th  Aueust.  from  the  manor  of  Clarendon.  1370,  to  continue  to 
tne 


Different  treaties,  alliances,  and  regulations  were  drawn  up,  signed, 
sealed,  and  sworn  to,  between  the  kings  of  England  and  Navarre 
which  were  tolerably  well  observed.  In  this  councii,  the  king 
named  such  members  as  were  ordered  to  Normandy,  and  those  who 
were  to  go  to  Navarre  :  because  neither  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  the 
earl  of  Cambridge,  nor  the  duke  of  Brittany,  were  present  al  these 
treaties,  it  was  resolved  to  send  copies  sealed  to  them,  in  order  thai 
they  might  hasten  to  invade  Normandy. 


CHAPTER     XV. 

THE  LORDS  DE  UOUCY  AND  DE    LA  EIVIEKE  TAKE  SEVERAL  II.ALES  IN  THl 
COUNTY  OF  EVREUX  FROM  THE   KiNS  OF  NAVARRE. 

Kins  Charles  of  France,  being  wise  and  subtle  (as  his  whole  lif' 
plainly  showed,)  had  received  information  of  the  armament  in  En^. 
land,  but  was  ignorant  whither  it  was  to  sail,  to  Normandy  or  Brit, 
tany.  On  account  of  these  doubts,  he  had  kept  in  the  latter  country 
a  large  body  of  men.at-arms,  under  the  command  of  the  lords  de 
Clisson,  de  Laval,  the  viscount  de  Rohan,  the  lords  de  Beiijmanoir 
and  de  Rochefort.  They  had  besieged  Brest  by  block-houses  only, 
to  prevent  any  provision  from  entering.  The  governor  of  Brest  was 
a  valiant  English  squire  called  James  Clerk. 

Now,  because  the  king  of  France  knew  of  the  king  of  Navarre's 
voyage  to  England,  in  the  hopes  of  forming  an  alliance  with  his  ad- 
versary the  king  of  England,  he  suspected  that  tliis  naval  armament 
would  land  in  Normandy,  and  seize  by  force  those  castles  which 
belonged  to  the  king  of  Navarre  :  he.  therefore  in  haste  sent  orders 
to  the  lords  de  Coucy  and  de  la  Riviere,  stating  to  them  his  suspi- 
cions, with  orders  to  conquer,  by  the  speediest  modes  possible,  all 
castles,  more  particularly  such  as  were  near  to  the  sea-coasts,  by 
force  or  by  negotiation.  He  knew  that  Cherbourg  was  not  easy  to 
be  taken,  and  also  that  it  could  not  be  reinforced  on  the  land  side. 

The  king  of  France  had  likewise  ordered  largo  bodies  of  men-at- 
arms  to  Valognes*  from  the  lower  parts  of  Brittany.  Sir  Oliver  d« 
Guesclin  commanded  the  Bretons;  and  the  lord  d'lvoy  and  si'  Per- 
ceval were  the  leaders  of  the  Normans.  The  lords  de  Coucy  h.id  de 
la  Riviere  had  besieged  the  city  of  Bayeux  with  a  great  force,  which 
was  daily  increasing,  from  the  additions  the  king  of  France  vas 
sending  to  them  from  all  quarters.  Bayeux  is  a  handsome  and  strong 
city  near  the  sea,  which  at  that  time  belonged  to  the  king  of  Na- 
varre. The  citizens  (finding  themselves  thus  besieged  by  their 
neighbors,  who  told  them,  that  if  the  the  town  were  taken  by  storm, 
they  would  all  inevitably  b''  des'royod,  ""o'-h  men  and  women,  and 
the  town  repeopled  with  another  set  of  inhabitants,)  began  to  be 
seriously  alarmed.  They  saw  no  appearance  of  assistance  coming 
to  them,  but,  on  the  contrary,  found  themselves  in  opposition  to  the 
lord  Charles  de  Navarre,  to  whom  the  country  of  Evreux  belonged, 
in  right  of  succession  to  his  late  mother.  The  inhabitants  also  list- 
ened to  the  harangues  of  the  lords  de  Coucy  and  de  la  Riviere,  who, 
with  impressive  language,  showed  them  the  dangers  ijito  which 
they  were  running  :  knowing  likewise  that  their  bishop  was  well 
inclined  toward  the  French,  they  thought,  considering  all  things,  it 
would  be  much  better  for  them  to  surrender  their  city  from  affection, 
as  they  were  required  to  do  by  the  above-mentiojied  lords,  than  to 
remain  in  such  peril.  The  inhabitants  of  Bayeux  demanded  a  truce 
for  three  days;  during  which  time,  a  treaty  was  so  far  concluded 
that  the  lords  de  Coucy  and  de  la  Riviere  entered  the  city,  and  took 
possession  of  it  for  the  king  of  France^  as  his  acknowledged  commis- 
saries. The  attorney-general  was  sent  thither  on  the  part  of  the 
children  of  Navarre,  who  were  present  during  all  the  negotiations. 

The  two  lords  renewed  all  the  officers  of  the  city,  and,  for  fear  of 
a  rebeUion,  left  a  body  of  good  men-at-arms:  they  then  marched  oH 
to  lay  siege  to  Carentan,  a  handsome  and  strong  town,  situated  <>n 
the  sea-shore,  and  in  the  district  of  Caen.  The  inhabitants  o  Ca- 
rentan were  without  any  governor  of  note  :  indeed,  they  had  '"'I 
had  one  since  sir  Eustace  d'Ambreticourt,  who  had  been  their  s*" 
ernor  for  four  years,  and  had  died  there  ;  so  thai  they  had  not  anj 
to  look  to  for  advice  but  themselves  ;  they  knew  also  that  the  admi 
ral  of  France,  sir  John  de  Vienne,  in  conjunction  with  the  Spanish 
admiral,  and  a  large  force,  were  before  Cherbourg,  but  were  ignoram 
of  the  treaties  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  as  well  as  unacquainted  with 
the  result  of  his  journey  to  England.  They  were  attacked  every 
day  in  two  different  mannera;  by  wo'-ds  •■■nd  by  arms;  for  the  lords 
de  Coucy  and  de  la  Riviere  were  very  anxious  to  gain  this  town,  and 
succeeded  in  winning  it  by  capituUitinn  ;  they  put  it  under  the  obedi 
ence  of  the  king  of  Fiance,  reserving  the  rights  of  the  two  sons  ol 
the  king  of  Navarre.  ^ 

These  lords  of  France  readily  granted  very  favorable  terms,  in 
order  to  got  possession  of  such  towns  and  castles  as  they  wanted  by 
the  most  expeditious  means.  They  took  possession  of  Careiitan,  re. 
inforcing  it  with  men-at-arms;  they  then  departed,  and  came  before 
the  castle  of  Molineaux,t  which  in  three  days  capitulated.  They 
advanced  to  Conches,)  and  encampeii  on  the  banks  ol  the  beauti- 
ful river  Orne,  which  runs  by  Caen,  and  there  refreshed  themselves, 
until  they  knew  the  iiiclinations  of  the  inhabitants,  who  shortly  sur 

'  "Valognes"— a  town  in  Normandy  ;  it  lies  bet^vecii  Cherbourg  and  Carvat^n- 
t  *'MoIineaux" — a  village  in  Normandy,,  election  of  Caen. 
t  "Conches'*— a  marliet  town  in  Normandy,  near  £vreu7 
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rendered  on  terms  ;  for  the  lords  de  Coucy  and  de  la  Riviere  having 
the  heir  of  Navarre  with  them,  gave  a  good  color  to  their  proceed- 
ings. 

Ho\Vever,  when  any  town  or  castle  surrendered  itself  to  the  king 
of  France,  or  to  his  commissaries,  there  was  a  condition  in  the  treaty, 
that  all  those  who  chose  to  depart  might  go  wherever  they  pleased ; 
those  vvho  did  depart  only  went  to  Evreux,  of  which  Ferrando,  a 
Navarrois,  was  governor.  After  the  conquest  of  Conches,  which 
was  gained,  as  you  have  heard,  by  treaty,  they  advanced  before 
Passy,*  where  there  was  an  assault :  many  were  killed  and  wounded 
on  both  sides.  That  same  day,  the  castle  surrendered  to  the  king  of 
France:  they  then  marched  away.  In  short,  all  that  the  king  of 
Navarre  possessed  in  Normandy  surrendered,  excepting  Evreux  and 
Cherbourg,  When  they  had  won  different  small  forts,  and  placed 
the  whole  country  under  the  obedience  of  the  king  of  France,  they 
laid  siege  to  Evreux,  which  was  cut  off  from  any  communication 
with  Cherbourg. 

In  Evreux  there  was,  according  to  custom,  the  strongest  garrison 
of  Navarrois  in  Normandy  ;  and  the  inhabitants  never  perfectly 
loved  any  other  lord  but  the  king  of  Navarre.  The  place  was  closely 
besieged.  It  held  out  for  a  long  time :  for  Ferrando,  the  governor, 
performed  in  person  several  gallant  deeds  of  arms.  About  this  time 
the  king  of  Navarre,  being  returned  to  his  own  country,  expected  to 
have  had  some  assistance  from  the  English ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
\hai  he  had  any  succors  from  them,  for  the  duke  of  Lancaster  and 
the  uiirl  of  Cambridge,  before  these  treaties  had  been  entered  on, 
had  experienced  very  contrary  winds  for  their  voyage  to  Normandy, 
and  so  jiuinerous  a  levy  as  had  been  ordered  of  four  thousand  men- 
at-arms  and  eight  thousand  archers,  could  not  immediately  be  assem- 
bled at  Southampton,  where  they  were  to  embark.  It  was  St.  John 
Baptist's  day  before  they  were  all  collected  and  had  sailed  from  Eng- 
land. The  earl  of  Salisbury  and  sir  John  Arundel  were  still  at  Ply. 
mouth,  who  ought  to  have  reinforced  Brest  and  Hennebon  ;t  but 
they  had  wanted  wind,  so  that  they  joined  the  duke  of  Lancaster  and 
earl  of  Cambridge's  army.  They  landed  on  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where 
they  remained  some  time  waiting  for  intelligence,  and  to  know 
whetherthey  should  sail  for  Normandy  or  Brittany  :  they  there  learnt 
that  the  Frejich  Heet  was  at  sea,  on  which  sir  John  Arundel  was 
ordered  back  to  Southampton,  with  two  hundred  men-at-arms  and 
four  hundred  archers,  to  defend  that  place. 


CHAPTER    XVi. 

rBl!.    DUEE   OF  ANJOU  RETAINS    LARaE   BOOIES   OF   MEN-AT-ARMS  ASAINST 
THE    ENOLISH.       THE    SPANIARDS    LAY    SIESE    TO    BAYONNB. 

On  account  of  the  information  the  king  of  France  had  received 
from  the  Normans,  that  the  English  Were  in  great  force  at  sea,  but 
doubtful  whither  it  was  directed,  he  had  issued  a  special  summons 
throughout  his  realm  for  every  knight  and  squire,  according  to  his 
dejjree,  to  keep  himself  fully  prepared  to  march  to  whatever  part  he 
should  be  ordered.  The  duke  of  Anjou  had  also,  at  this  period, 
retained  large  bodies  of  menat-arms  from  all  quarters,  with  the  in- 
tention of  laying  siege  to  Bordeaux.  He  had  with  him  his  brother 
the  duke  of  Berry,  the  constable  of  France,  and  all  the  flower  of 
knighthood  from  Gascony,  Auvergne,  Poitou  and  Limousin.  In 
order  to  carry  their  enterprise,  he  had  raised  an  immense  array,  and 
had  also,  with  the  consent  of  the  king  of  France,  collected  two  hun- 
dred thous-md  francs  in  Languedoc ;  but  he  could  not  at  present 
undertake  this  siege^  for  the  king  of  France  had  recalled  the  duke 
of  Berry,  the  constable  and  other  barons,  on  whose  assistance  he  had 
depended,  as  it  was  well  known  the  English  were  at  sea,  but  uncer- 
tain in  what  part  of  the  kingdom  they  would  attempt  to  land.  Not- 
withstanding this  I'xpedition  from  Languedoc  had  failed,  the  poor 
people  who  had  been  *o  hard  pressed  to  pay  such  large  sums  were 
(lever  repaid  any  part 

'I'he  king  of  Castille,  about  this  time,  laid  siege  to  Bayonne  with 
full  twenty  thousand  Spaniards  and  Castillians  :  he  began  the  siege 
in  the  winter,  and. continued  it  through  that  whole  seaEon.  Many 
fralhint  deeds  were  performed  there  by  sea  and  land,  fot  Roderigo  le 
Roux,  don  Fernando  de  Castille,  Ambrose  de  Boccanegra  and  Peter 
BascLe,  lay  at  anchor  before  Bayonne  with  two  hundred  vessels,  and 
gave  sufficiency  of  employment  to  its  inhabitants.  The  governor  of 
the  town  at  the  time  was  a  right  valiant  knight  from  England,  called 
sir  Matthew  Gournay.  His  good  sense  and  prowess  were,  as  I  have 
been  informed,  of  great  assistance  to  the  townsmen.  I  have  heard 
from  some  of  those  who  were  besieged,  that  the  Spaniards  would 
have  succeeded  in  their  attempt  on  Bayonne,  had  not  a  great  mor- 
tality afflicted  their  army,  so  that  out  of  five  that  were  taken  ill  three 
died. 

King  Henry  had  with  him  a  necromancer  from  Toledo,  who  de- 
clared that  the  whole  air  was  poisoned  and  corrupted,  and  that  no 
remedy  could  be  had  for  it  without  risking  the  death  of  all.  In  con- 
ooquence  of  this  decision,  the  king  broke  up  the  siege  j  but  the 
Spaniards  and  Bretons  had  conquered  a  nuinber  of  small  forts  and 
oastles  in  the  adjacent  country,  into  which  they  entered ;  and  the 


*  "  Pussy  "—a  town  in  Normandy,  four  leagues  from  Gvreux. 
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king  went  to  refresh  himself  at  la  Coulongne.*  He  sent  his  con 
stable,  with  ten  thousand  men,  to  lay  siege  to  Pampelunc . 

In  that  city  were  the  viscount  de  Castillon,  the  lord  de  Lescut  and 
le  Bascle,  with  two  hundred  lances  in  the  whole,  who  carefully 
guarded  the  place.  The  king  of  Navarre,  who  had  but  lately 
returned  from  England,  resided  at  Tudelle,  impatiently  expecting 
the  succors  which  were  to  come  to  him  from  England,  and  which 
indeed  had  been  ordered ;  for,  by  directions  from  the  king  and  conn 
cil,  the  lord  de  Neville  and  sir  Thomas  de  Termes,t  were  at  Ply 
mouth,  or  in  that  neighborhood,  with  about  one  thousand  men.at 
arms  and  two  thousand  archers,  and  were  laying  in  their  stores  foi 
the  voyage  to  Bordeaux;  but  they  had  not  met  with  a  passage  ac- 
cprding  to  their  wishes. 

With  regard  to  the  great  army  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of 
Lancaster,  at  last  it  landed  near  to  St.  Malo :  news  of  which  was  soon 
carried  to  the  Breton  lords  of  the  French  party,  and  immediately  the 
viscount  de  Belliere,  sir  Henry  de  Malatrait  and  the  lord  de  Comber, 
left  their  habitations  and  flung  themselves  into  St,  Malo  with  twi- 
hundred  men-at-arms,  to  the  great  jay  of  Morfonance  the  governor 
who  otherwise  would  have  been  hardly  pushed. 


CHAPTER    XVII, 

THE  EWOLISH,  AT  THIS  PERIOD,  MAKE  EXCURSIONS  INTO  VARIOUS  PARTS 
OF  THE  KINSDOM  OF  FRANCE,  THE  MELANCHOLY  DEATH  OF  EVAN 
OF    WALES, 

Sir  John  Arundel,  who  had  remained  at  Southampton  with  his 
two  hundred  men-at-arms  and  four  hundred  archers,  received  infor- 
mation from  some  prisoners  who  had  been  taken  in  a  Norman  vessel, 
that  the  duke  of  Lancaster  had  well  scoured  the  ports  of  Normandy, 
so  that  none  of  the  French  dared  to  put  to  sea.  He  directly  ordered 
his  vessels  and  four  large  ships  to  be  got  ready,  laden  with  provi. 
sions,  in  which  he  embarked,  and  made  sail  for  Cherbourg,  where 
he  was  joyfully  received.  The  castle  remained  under  the  guard  of 
the  English,  on  the  departure  of  the  Navarrois ;  but  sir  Peter  de 
Basle  the  governor,  did  not  leave  it.  I  must  inform  you,  that  Cher- 
bourg is  only  to  be  conquered  by  famine  ;  for  it  is  one  of  the  strongest 
castles  in  the  world  :  the  garrison  made  many  profitable  excursions 
on  those  of  Valognes.  Sir  John  Arundel,  after  he  had  garrisoned 
Cherbourg  with  English,  remained  there  but  fifteen  days  to  re- 
victual  it,  and  returned  to  Southampton,  of  which  he  was  governor. 

We  will  now  speak  of  the  siege  of  St.  Malo.  When  the  English 
entered  the  harbor,  they  found  therein  a  number  of  vessels  from  La 
Rochelle,  laden  with  good  wines;  the  merchants  were  soon  eased 
of  them,  and  their  vessels  burnt.  The  siege  of  St.  Malo  was  directly 
commenced,  for  they  were  in  sufficient  numbers  to  undertake  it : 
they  overran  the  country,  and  did  much  damage.  Those  who  were 
most  active  in  this  business  were  sir  Robert  Knolles,  and  sir  Hugh 
Broc  his  nephew,  who  were  well  acquainted  with  those  parts. 
These  two  made  excursions  daily,  and  the  canon  de  Robesart  in 
company  with  them.  Some  days  they-lost,  and  at  others" gained : 
they,  however,  burnt  and  destroyed  all  round  St.  Malo. 

The  army  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster  had  plenty  of  provision,  for 
they  had  brought  with  them  large  quantities  from  England.  Many 
severe  assaults  were  made  on  St.  Malo,  and  the  attacks  as  ably  re. 
sisted,  for  there  were  several  men-at-arms  within  it  not  easily  to  be 
conquered.  The  lords  of  the  army  caused  the  carpenters  to  make 
sheds,  under  wliich  they  could  with  greater  ease  carry  on  their  at- 
tacks ;  they  had  four  hundred  cannons  pointed  against  the  different 
parts  of  the  tovvn,  which  very  much  harassed  its  inhabitants.  Among 
the  various  assaults,  there  was  one  which  was  particularly  severe,  for 
it  lasted  a  whole  day,  and  many  English  were  killed  and  wounded : 
those  within  made  so  prudent  a  defence  as  not  to  lose  a  man :  a 
knight  from  England  called  sir  Peter  I'Es  jume,  was  slain,  for  whose 
death  the  duke  and  the  earl  were  sorely  vexed.  We  will  now  return 
for  a  while  to  the  siege  of  Mortain-sur-mer  in  Poitou,  and  to  Evan 
of  Wales. 

Evan  of  Wales  had  closely  blockaded  Mortain  in  Poitou,  of  which 
place  the  souldich  de  I'Estrade  was  governor,  and  had  erected  four 
block-houses ;  the  first  was  built  on  the  edge  of  a  rock  before  the 
castle,  on  the  Garonne,  and  Evan  had  posted  himself  within  it:  the 
second  was  built  between  the  water  and  the  lower  castle,  opposite 
to  a  postern  gate,  from  which  none  could  issue  without  the  certainty 
of  being  taken:  the  third  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  castle: 
the  fourth  viras  the  church  of  St.  Leger,  near  half  a  league  from  the 
fort.  The  inhabitants  of  Mortain  were  long  sorely  harassed  by  these 
means,  for  the  blockade  lasted  upward  of  a  year  and  a  half,  in  which 
time  they  were  hardly  pushed  for  provision  and  other  necessaries, 
having  neither  stockings  nor  shoes  to  their  feet ;  but  what  was  ti.e 
most  grievous,  they  did  not  see  any  appearance  of  succor  being  sent 
to  them.  ' 

During  the  time,  of  this  siege,  there  came  out  of  England,  and 
from  the  borders  of  Wales,  a  Welsh  squire  named  John  Lambc, 
who  was  scarcely  a  gentleman  ;  and  indeed  he  showed  it,  for  no 
gentleman  would  ever  have  practised  such  base  wickedness.  It  was 
said,  that  on  his  departure  from  England,  he  had  been  instigated  by 


*  "  La  Couloagne."    Salla  calls  it  Calonene.    Q.  ifnntOrogno 
t  "  De  Tormes."    Sir  Thomas  T-'vm. 
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mme  English  knights  to  perforni  the  treason  he  did  ;  for  Evan  of 
Wales  was  greatly  hated  in  England  and  Gaacony,  on  account  of  the 
japul  de  Buch,  whom  he  had  made  prisoner  before  Soubise  in  Poi- 
loii,  and  whose  ransom  could  never  be  obtained  either  by  the  ex. 
change  of  the  count  de  St.  Pol  or  by  any  other,  nor  for  any  sum  of 
money  that  could  be  offered :  this  caused  his  death,  through  melan. 
choly,  in  ite  Tpmpio  at  Paris,  to  the  very  great  regret  of  all  his 
firionjf'"- 


4-^ 


Lambe.  All  the  others  were  asleep,  and  no  guard  was  kept,  for  he 
considered  tlie  castle  of  Mortain  as  conquered.  After  Evan  had 
seated  himself  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  he  said  to  .John  Lambe,  "  Go 
and  seek  my  comb,  for  that  will  refresh  me  a  little."  He  answered, 
"  Willingly,  my  lord."  On  his  way  to  seek  for  the  comb,  or  when 
returning  with  it,  the  devil  must  have  entered  the  body  of  this  John  ; 
for  with  the  comb  he  brought  a  short  Spanish  dagger  that  had  a  broad 
point,  to  accomplish  his  evil  intentions  :  he  struck  this  dagger  into 

Evan,  whose  body  was  almost 
naked,  and  pierced  him  through, 
so  that  he  fell  down  dead.  After 
he  had  performed  this  deed,  he 
left  the  dagger  in  the  body,  set  off, 
and  went  slowly  to  the  barriers  of 
the  castle,  wherein  he  was  received 
by  the  guards,  to  whom  he  madfi 
himself  known,  and  was  conducted 
to  the  souldich  de  I'Estrade.  "  My 
lord,"  said  he  to  the  souldich,  "  I 
have  delivered  you  from  one  of  tlie 
greatest  enemies  you  ever  had." 
"  From  whom  ?"  replied  the  soul. 
dich.  "  From  Evan  of  Wales,"  an. 
sweredJohn.  "By  what  means?" 
demanded  the  souldich.  "  By  such 
means,"  said  John,  and  then  re 
lated  to  him  the  civcuniftorces  you 
have  just  heard.  When  the  soul, 
dich  heard  this  he  shock  his  head, 
and,  eyeing  him  with  anger,  re 
plied,  "  Thou  hast  murdered  him 
but  know  from  me,  tluii  if  we  did 
not  reap  much  advantjtge  irom  thy 
wicked  deed,  I  would  have  thy 
head  cut  off:  what  is  dune,  how. 
ever,  cannot  be  undone  ;  but  such 
a  death  is  unworthy  of  a  gentleman, 
and  we  shall  have  more  blame  than 
praise  for  it."* 

Thus  was  Evan  of  Wales  killed 
by  a  wicked  >ind  treasonable  act,  to 
the  great  grief  of  the  army  and  all 
manner  of  people.     King  Charles 

of  France  particularly  lamented  hif 

About  this  time  John  Lambe  arrived  m  Brittany,  and  continued  his  loss,  but  ne  could  not  help  it.  Evan  of  Wales  was  buried  in  the 
f/umey  until  he  came  to  Poitou  :  he  was  honorably  received  every-  church  of  St.  Leger,  which  he  had  converted  into  a  fort,  half  a  league 
whore,  by  calling  himself  one  of  Evan's  friends,  and  speaking  very  :  distant  from  t  -i  castle  "of  Mortain,  and  all  the  gentlemen  of  the  army 
good  French.  He  said  he  was  come  from  Wales  to  visit  Evan,  and  attended  hi  i  bsequies,  which  were  very  grandly  performed, 
was  too  lightly  believed.  For  these  reasons  he  was  escorted  by  the  I  The  siege  of  Mortain  was  not,  however,  discontinued  for  this  loss. 
nen  of  Poitou  to  Mortain,  where  the  siege  was  going  forward.  John  |  There  were  very  good  knights  from  Brittany,  Poitou,  and  France, 
Lambe  advanced  toward  Evan,  when,  falling  on  his  knees,  he  said    who  had  resolved  never  to  quit  it  unless  forced  by  superior  numbers 


R7REDX,  NoRKXm>T<— Prom  a  Print  in  Nodier'sVoya; 


dans  I'uncienne  France. 


'n  his  coimtry  la'nguage,  that  he  had  left  Wales  to  see  and  serve  him 
Evan,  not  harboring  the  least  suspicion,  received  him  kindly,  thanked 
aim  for  coming,  and  accepted  his  offers  of  service  :  he  then  asked  the 
news  from  Wales.  He  told  him  enough  of  true  and  false,  and  made 
him  believe  that  the  whole  principality  was  desirous  of  having  him 
for  their  lord.  This  information  gained  so  much  the  love  of  Evan 
(for  every  one  naturally  would  wish  to  return  to  his  own  country) 
that  he  immediately  appointed  him  his  chamberlain.  John  won 
daily  on  the  affection  of  Evan :  there  was  no  one  in  whom  he  had  so 
^reat  a  coniidence.  Evan's  regard  increased  so  fast  that  evil  befell 
him,  for  which  it  was  a  great  pity,  for  he  was  a  valiant  knight,  a 
good  man,  and  the  son  of  a  prince  of  Wales  whom  king  Edward  had 
•'aused  to  be  beheaded,  but  on  what  account  I  am  ignorant. 

The  king  of  England  had  seized  his  lands  in  Wales ;  and  this  Evan, 
in  his  infancy,  having  come  to  France,  explained  his  situation  to  king 
Philip,  who  willingly  listened  to  him,  retained  him  near  his  person, 
nnd  as-long  as  he  lived  he  was  one  of  the  pages  of  his  chamber, 
with  his  nephews  d'Alen5ons  and  several  other  young  nobles.  He 
was  also  retained  by  king  John,  under  whom  he  bore  arms,  and  was 
at  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  but  fortunately  escaped,  otherwise  death 
would  soon  have  followed  his  captivity.  On  the  peace  between 
France  and  England,  he  went  to  Lombardy,  where  he  continued  to 
bear  arms ;  and,  on  the  renewal  of  the  war,  he  returned  to  France, 
and  conducted  himself  so  well  that  he  was  much  praised  and  loved 
by  the  king  of  France,  and  by  all  the  great  lords.  I  will  now  tell 
his  end,  which  I  shall  do  unwillingly :  but  it  is  necessary  to  show 
to  posterity  what  became  of  him. 

Evan  of  Wales  had  a  custom  during  the  siege  of  Mortain,  as  soon 
as  he  was  risen,  if  it  were  a  fine  moriung,  to  seat  himself  before  the 
castle,  when  he  had  his  hair  combed  and  plaited  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time,  during  which  he  viewed  the  castle,  and  the  surround- 
mg  country,  for  he  had  not  the  srnallost  dread  from  any  quarter :  it 
was  not  usual  for  any  one  to  attend  him  as  a  guard  but  this  John 
Lambe.  Very  often  it  happened  that  he  there' completely  dressed 
himself;  and,  if  any  one  had  business  with  him,  they  went  there  to 
scdc  him.  On  his  last  visit  it  was  early  mom  and  fine  clear  weather, 
and  the  heat  of  the  night  had  prevented  h'.ii  from  sleeping :  he  went 
thither  all  unbuttoned,  with  only  his  jacke  and  shirt,  and  his  cloak 
•iirf""""  """'  bitn.  when  he  seated  himself  as  usual,  attended  by  John 


and  they  were  more  eager  than  before  to  conquer  the  castle,  by  way 
of  revenge  for  the  death  of  Evan.  They  remained  in  the  same 
position,  without  making  any  assaults,  for  they  knew  the  garrison 
were  exceedingly  straightened  for  provision,  and  that  none  could 
enter  the  place.  We  will  leave  this  siege  for  a  short  time,  and  return 
to  that  of  St.  Malo ;  but  we  will  first  mention  how  those  who  had 
besieged  Evre'ux  persevered  in  it. 


CHAPTER   XVIII 

THE    INHABITANTS    OF    EVKEUX    SUKEENDER   TO    THE   FKENCH.       THE  TWC 
ARMIES    ASSEMBLE    BEFORE    ST.    MAL8. 

The  siege  of  Evreux  being  formed  by  the  lords  de  Coucy  and  de 
la  Riviere,  they  had  frequent  communication  with  the  king  of  France, 
who  had  fixed  his  residence  at  Rouen  to  be  as  near  his  army  as  pos. 
sible.  He  was  desirous  they  should  gain  Evreux,  either  by  storm  or 
capitulation,  as  soon  as  might  be,  for  he  knew  the  English  were  in 
great  force  in  Brittany :  he  ordered,  therefore,  all  his  troops  to  ad. 
vance  thither  to  raise  the  siege  of  St.  Malo,  and  to  combat  the  Eng. 
lish.  These  two  lords  acquitted  themselves  loyally  and  valiantly,  for 
every  day  there  were  assaults  as  well  as  negotiations  going  forward 
They  sent  to  remonstrate  with  the  inhabitants  on  their  folly  in  thus 
having  war  made  upon  them  with  the  risk  of  losing  their  fortunes 
and  having  their  houses  razed  to  the  ground  ;  for  they  had  their  law 


*  It  would  appear,  however,  from  the  following  extract  from  the  Fffidera,  under  the 
year  1381,  of  payments  made  on  account  of  the  war  in  Aquitaine.  that  John  Lamhe 
was  sent  on  purpose  to  murder  Evan:  at /east  he  is  recompensed  for  it; 

"  Item  pale  le  xviii  jour  de  Septembre  ^  Johan  Laml/e  &  h  ses  deux  compagnions,  en 
recompensacion  So  regarde,  si  bien  de  les  bons  &.  agreahies  services  qu'  il  a  fait  k  mon- 
sieur le  prince,  que  Dieu  assoile,  &  fera  au  roi  q^ore  est,  come  de  ]a  mourt  de  You  de 
Galles— C  francs." 

Afler  nil  tiie  inquiries  I  have  been  able  to  make,  I  have  not  succeeded  in  ideiitifyins 
Evan  of  Wales  with  any  icnown  character  in  ,the  old  Welsh  books.  In  the  works  of 
David  Nanmor,  who  flourishod  from  about  1430  to  1470,  there  is  a  possa^^e  where  the 
poet,  in  looking  for  more  happy  times  than  his  own  in  futurity,  among  other  predict  ion, 
announces  the  coming  oflevan  Dyvi,  or  Evan  of  Dovy.  Now  this  Evan  of  Dovy  irmsi 
have  been  some  person  of  celebrity,  at  some  period  prior  to  the  time  of  the  writer  Iwfi  tp- 
mentioned,  whose  fame  is  totally  obscured,  probably  owing  lo  the  dancer  of  espi.iisnit 
the  cause  of  that  personage,  from  his  being  nosnie  to  the  existing  government.  Thb 
seems  to  be  the  only  reason  for  the  iimbrguity  of  the  puet,  and  it  seems  also  satislaclonlT 
'  ~      ttnt  for  the  silence  of  the  VVelsh  writers  respecting  Evan  of  Wales. 
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ful  lord  with  them,  the  lord  Charles  de  Navarre,  to  whom,  b)'  right 
of  succession  from  his  mother,  the  county  of  Evreux  had  devolved. 
They  advised  them,  therefore,  not  to  attend  to  the  erroneous  opinions 
of  that  rnadman  Ferrando  of  Navarre,  who  was  there  only  to  ruin 
ihem ;  for  they  must  well  know  that  the  goodness  of  their  cause 
would  never  allow  them  to  march  from  thence  vritl-out  having  con. 
quered  it  j  and,  should  it  be  taken  by  storm,  every  one  would  be  put 
to  the  sword,  and  the  town  repeopled  with  new  inhabitants.  Such 
were  the  offera,  speeches,  and  menaces  to  the  townsmen  of  Evreux ; 
)ut  these  did  not  prevent  daily  assaults  from  being  made. 

The  inhabitants  at  laat  began  to  waver,  on  seeing  that  no  succor 
was  likely  to  be  sent  them ;  and  they  said  to  each  other,  "  We  see 
that  the  king  of  France  does  not  claim  the  territory  for  himself,  but 
for  his  nephew."  They  therefore  entered  into  a  treaty  vrith  the  lord 
de  Coucy.  When  Ferrando  perceived  this,  he  shut  himself  up  in  the 
castle,  and  would  not  be  present  at  any  of  the  meetings.  In  short, 
they  surrendered  on  their  lives  and  fortunes  being  spared,  whether 
they  were  in  town  or  country,  and  acknowledged  the  lord  Charles  for 
their  lord.  They  then  besieged  Ferrando  in  the  castle,  who  nego- 
tiated with  the  lords  of  France,  and  offered  to  surrender  the  castle 
if  they  would  permit  him  and  hia  men  freely  to  depart.  His  offer 
w.is  accepted.  Shortly  after,  they  packed  up  their  baggage,  and 
marched  out  of  Evreux,  under  the  conduct  of  the  lords  de  Coucy, 
de  la  Riviere,  and  sir  John  le  Mercier,  taking  the  road  to  Cherbourg- 
After  the  conquest  of  Evreux,  all  the  leaders  of  the  French  army 
went  to  Rouen,  where  the  king  resided,  in  order  to  consider  what 
was  next  for  them  to  do ;  for  they  had  heard  that  the  English  were 
besiegiiig  St.  Malo.  The  king  of  France  received  them  very  gra- 
ciously ;  ill  particular,  the  lords  de  Coucy  and  de  la  Riviere ;  for 
hiiving  so  well  succeeded  in  their  exploits.  All  the  men-at-arms  re- 
mained in  Normandy :  not  one  of  their  captains  were  dismissed,  but 
were  regularly  paid  their  allowances.  The  king  of  France,  during 
his  residence  at  Rouen,  had  hfeard  of  the  English  having  laid  siege 
to  St.  Malo  with  a  powerful  army,  and  that  the  inhabitants  were  hard 
pressed  by  their  daily  assaults.  He  was  unwilling  to  lose  his  sub- 
jects, as  well  as  the  town  ;  for  if  St.  Malo  were  taken,  Brittany  would 
lie  very  much  weakened  in  that  part.  The  king  had,  therefore,  to 
tliis  purpose,  issued  a  special  summons  for  assembling  troops,  in  order 
;o  assist  them  against  the  English,  which  no  one  dared  to  disobey. 
The  dukes  of  Berry  and  Burgundy,  the  count  d'Alen9on,  the  count 
de  la  Marche,  the  dauphin  d'Auvergne,  the  count  de  Guines,  sir  John 
(Je  'Boulogne,  and  great  numbers  of  barons  and  knights  of  all  sorts, 
marched  thither  with  rmmerous  forces.  The  king  sent  orders  to  his 
constable,  sir  Bertranil  du  Guesclin,  to  see  that  none  absented  them- 
selves from  this  a-ssembly. 

The  constable  obeyed,  and  came  with  all  the  men-at-arms  of  An- 
ion, Poitou,  and  Touraine.  The  marshal  de  Blainville  and  the  mar- 
shal de  Sancerre,  the  two  marshals  of  France,  were  also  there.  From 
other  parts  came  sir  Olivier  de  Clisson,  the  lord  de  h6on,  with  the 
knights  and  barons  of  Brittany :  there  were  ten  thousand  men-at-arms 
at  least,  and  in  the  plains  one  hundred  thousand  horses.* 

These  men-at-arms  took  up  their  quarters  as  near  to  each  other  as 
diey  could  ;  Init  there  were  between  them  and  the  English  an  arm 
of  the  sea  and  a  river.  When  the  sea  ebbed,  some  young  knights 
usually  adventured  on  the  sands,  and  performed  several  gallant  deeds. 
Mover  was  there  seen  so  numerous  an  assembly  of  knighthood  in 
Brittany.  If  the  French  were  in  great  force,  the  English  were  very 
ymwerfai,  and  each  party  thought  there  must  be  a  combat,  for  every 
■lay  there  was  an  appearance  of  it  from  the  banners  and  pennons 
Huttoring  in  the  wind.  The  English  frequently  drew  out  their  aimy 
ill  battle-array,  to  examine  the  force  of  the  French  and  the  strength 
')f  the  banners  and  pennons,  which  were  there  in  very  great  abiind- 
Tni'e.  It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  see  them  thus  drawn  out  in  a  line 
nf  battle,  and  advance  toward  the  river,  to  show  that  they  were  ready 
1 1  engage.  The  English  said,  "  Let  us  look  at  our  enemies,  who 
ivil!  soon,  at  low  water,  cross  over  and  fight  with  us."  But  they  had 
no  such  inclinatiiin,  and  were  afraid  of  trying  the  chance;  for  their 
I.  adej's  would  nut  allow  them  to  advance  to  the  combat. 

During  these  frequent  displays  on  each  aide,  the  earl  of  Cambridge, 
being  fatigued  with  their  inutility,  declared  with  an  oath,  that  if  he 
Jaw  them  continued  without  any  further  advance  made  toward  a 
battle,  he  would  engage  the  French  himself,  whatever  might  he  the 
consequence.  The  vanguard,  composed  of  numbers  of  able  men 
imder  the  command  of  the  constable,  who  well  knew  the  hot  and 
impatient  temper  of  the  English,  were  ordered  to  draw  up  their  bat- 
talions on  foot,  (in  the  sands  as  near  to  the  river  as  possible.  The  earl  of 
Cambridge,  who  saw  this  manceuvre,  cried  out,  "  Let  them  who  love 
me  follow'  me,  for  I  am  going  to  engage  !"  ^e  then  dashed  into  the 
liver,  which  was  low,  hut  the  nde  was  returning,  and  he  began  to 
cross  it  with  his  lianncr:  the  English  commenced  shooting  at  the 
French,  when  the  constable  ordered  his  men  to  retreat  to  the  fielda, 
in  hopes  the  English  would  have  crossed  ;  for  very  willingly  would 
he  have  Seen  them  do  so,  and  have  had  them  on  the  other  side  of 
the  water. 

The  duke  of  Lancaster  was  prepared,  with  a  very  strong  battalion,  to 
follow  his  brother,  should  there  have  been  occasion.  He  said  to  Gerard 
de  Brees.  a  squire  from  Hainault  who  was  near  him:  "Gerard,  see 
how  my  brother  ventures  :  he  shows  the  French  by  his  exampi  s  Ms 


willingness  for  the  combat,  but  they  have  no  sucb  inclination." 
Thus  was  this  business  carried  on,  without  any  deeds  of  arrvs  being 
performed  worth  mentioning :  the  French  keeping  on  one  side  the 
water,  the  English  on  the  other.  The  flood  beginning  to  increase, 
the  English  retreated  out  of  the  river,  and  retumeid  to  their  quarters : 
the  French  followed  their  example.  While  these  appearances  of  a 
battle  were  carried  on,  the  sfege  of  St.  Malo  was  continued,  and 
several  feats  of  arms  were  done.  The  French  guarded  the  banks 
so  well,  that  the  English  were  afraid  to  cross  the  water. 

It  frequently  happened  that  several  knights  or  squires  of  Brittany, 
well  acquainted  with  the  country,  forded  the  river,  and  in  their  ex- 
cursions met  the  English  foragers,  with  whom  they  engaged ;  and 
success,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  was  sometimes  on  one  side,  some, 
times  on  the  other.  The  lords  of  England  resolved  to  employ  a  mine, 
to  gain  entrance  into  St.  Malo;  for  otherwise  they  thought  they 
could  not  win  it,  as  it  was  well  provided  with  men-at-arms,  who  care- 
fully defended  it,  as  well  as  with  all  sorts  of  stores  and  artillery.  The 
English  were  obliged  to  be  continually  armed,  and  to  keep  in  a  body 
ready  for  battle,  should  the  French  advance ;  and  for  this  reason, 
they  had  not  leisure  to  assault  the  town,  except  by  their  cannon,  of 
which  they  had  plenty,  that  greatly  annoyed  it.  Having  fixed  on  a 
spot,  they  set  their  miners  to  work.  We  will  now  leave  for  a  while 
the  siege  of  St.  Malo,  and  return  to  tha,    <"  Mortain  in  Poitou. 


*  Denri  ^Huvase  {louhts  if  this  number  of  hon»  be  Dot  too  xrec; 


CHAPTER   XIX. 

THE   ENSUSH   RAISE   THE   SIESE   OF   MORTAIN. 

YoD  have  before  heard  related  the  death  of  Evan  of  Wales,  how 
he  was  murdered,  and  how  the  Bretons  and  Poitevins  were  before 
Mortain,'  imder  the  command  of  sir  James  de  Montmort,  sir  Per. 
ceval  d'Ayneval,  sir  William  de  Montcontour,  and  sir  James  de  Sur. 
geres,  who  would  not  break  up  the  siege,  for  they  were  much  enraged 
at  the  death  of  Evan  of  Wales  their  commander,  and  wished  to  re. 
venge  themselves  on  the  garrison  for  it.  You  have  also  heard  how 
sir  Thomas  Trivet,  sir  William  Scrope,  sir  Thomas  Breton,  sir  Wil. 
liam  Cendrine,  with  a  large  body  of  men-at  arms  and  archers,  had 
been  ordered  to  the  country  near  Bordeaux,  and  to  assist  those  in 
Mortain,  with  sir  Matthew  Goumay,  who  resided  in  Bayonne,  and 
who  daily  found  employment  there  against  the  Gascons  and  barons 
possessing  fortresses  in  those  parts.  These  four  knights  had  re 
mained  with  their  men  upward  of  seven  months  at  Plymouth,  wait 
ing  a  favorable  wind  to  carry  them  to  Gascony,  which  though  ii 
vexed  them  much,  they  could  not  help  themselves. 

You  have  heard  likewise  that  the  lord  Neville  of  Raby  had  been 
ordered  with  a  body  of  men-at-arms  and  archers  to  the  assistance  of 
the  king  of  Navarre,  with  the  appointment  of  seneschal  of  Bordeaux 
All  these  knights  met  at  Plyinouth,  which  was  very  agreeable  to 
every  one  of  them.  On  the  arrival  of  the  lord  Neville,  they  had  a 
wind  to  their  wish,  and,  having  embarked  on  board  the  vessels  that 
had  been  long  laden,  they  set  their  sails,  and  steered  for  Gascony. 
This  fleet  consisted  of  six  score  vessels  and  forty  barges,  having  on 
board  about  a  thousand  men-at-arms  and  two  thousand  archers. 
They  had  favorable  weather,  which  carried  them  into  the  port  of 
Bordeaux,  the  night  of  Our  Lady,  in  September,  in  the  year  of  grace 
1378. 

When  the  Bretons  and  Poitevins  who  were  before  Mortain  saw 
this  great  fleet  pass  by,  with  trumpets  sounding  and  every  sign  of 
joy,  they  were  much  cast  down  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  garrison 
were  rejoiced,  for  they  justly  imagined  they  should  very  soon  be  re- 
lieved; or  that  there  would  be  a  battle,  as  they  thought  they  never 
would  have  come  so  far  to  remain  idle.  Sir  James  de  Montmort 
and  the  other  leaders  of  the  army  assembled  in  council,  and  debated 
for  some  time  in  what  manner  they  should  act ;  they  repented  they  had 
neglected  to  accept  the  offers  of  negotiating ;  for  the  souldich  do 
I'Estrade  had,  a  short  time  before,  proposed  a  parley,  and  offered  ti 
surrender  the  castle,  on  the  garrison  being  allowed  to  march  in  safety 
to  Bordeaux ;  but  the  French  would  not  listen  to  it.  However,  they 
now  sent  a  herald  to  say,  they  would  accept  of  their  terms  :  but  the- 
souldich  replied,  he  would  have  nothing  to  say  to  them  ;  that  he  dit 
not  want  to  capitulate,  for  that  the  reinforcements  he  looked  foi 
were  arrived  ;  and  that  they  might  remain  or  march  away,  as  shoula 
please  themselves.  Things  remained  thus,  when  the  lord  Nevillj 
and  the  English  arrived  at  Bordeaux,  where  they  were  magnificently 
received  by  sir  William  Helmen,  seneschal  des  Landes,  sir  John  dt 
Multon,  mayor  of  Bordeaux,  the  archbishop,  the  ladies,  and  citizens. 
Soon  after  his  arrival,  he  issued  a  surnmons  to  the  knights  and 
squires  of  Gascony  attached  to  England,  and  collected  so  many  ves- 
sels that  four  thousand  embarked  on  board  of  them,  and  sailed  down 
the  river  Garonne,  to  raise  the  siege  of  Mortain.  News  was  soon 
carried  to  the  French  army,  that  the  English  and  Gascons  were 
coming  down  the  river  in  great  force  to  raise  the  siege  :  upon  this, 
the  leaders  called  another  council,  wherein  it  was  resolved,  that  "as 
they  were  not  sufficiently  strong  to  wait  for  their  enemies,  it  was 
better  to  give  up  their  lost  time  than  to  run  a  greater  danger ;  having 
ordered  their  trumpets  to  sound,  they  marched  away  without  doing 
anything  more,  and  retreated  into  Poitou.  .A.1I,  however,  did  not 
march  off,  for  a  company  of  Bretons  and  Welsh,  who  had  been  at. 
tached  to  Evan  of  Wales,  retired  'nto  the  blqck-hnuse  of  .St  Iicgf-r  ' 
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which  they  said  would  hold  out  against  every  force,  and  dragged  all 
their  artillery  in  with  them.  The  English  and  Gascon  knights,  who 
came  fuU  sail  down  the  river  Garonne,  cast  anchor  in  its  mouth  be. 
fore  Mortain ;  when  they  disembarked  leisurely,  and  as  they  landed 
drew  up  in  order  of  battle  to  attack  the  fort  of  St.  Leger,  into  which 
the  Bretons  a^d.  Welsh  had  retired.  Immediately  a  sharp  attack 
commenced.  While  this  assault  was  going  on,  the  lord  Neville  sent 
a  herald  to  the  castle  to  speak  with  the  souldich,  and  to  inquire  how 
he  was.  The  herald  performed  his  message,  and  reported  that  they 
were  in  good  health,  but  so  naked  they  had  not  a  shoe  to  their  feet 
nor  a  coat  ^to  their  backs.  The  attack  on  St.  Leger  lasted  three 
hours ;  and  the  assailants  gained  nothing,  but  had  several  wounded. 
The  barons  then  encamped,  with  the  intent  of  not  departing  thence 
before  they  had  conquered  it,  and  were  much  vexed  that  the  lord  de 
Montraort  and  the  other  lords  were  not  shut  up  in  this  fort ;  those 
lords  had  very  wisely  marahed  off,  and  had  left  the  Bretons. 


CHAPTER    XX. 

nre    ENGLISH    RECOVEK     SSVERAl     STRONG    CASTLES    FKOM     THE    FKENOH 
IN   THE    BODRDELOIS. 

The  lord  Neville  and  the  English  knights,  on  the  morrow,  gave 
orders  for  the  assault  being  renewed  :  the  trumpets  sounded  for  the 
attack,  and  each  company  advanced  to  the  fort  St.  Leger,  when  it 
began  marvellously  fierce.  That  fort  is  situated  on  a  rook  which 
cannot, easily  be  approached,  and  the  weakest  side  is  defended  by 
wide  ditches.  The  assailants  labored  hard,  but  got  nothing  except 
many  tilled  and  wounded.  The  attack  ceased  ;  when  they  thought 
it  most  advisable  t,)  fill  up  the  ditches  as  well  as  they  could,  that 
they  might  gain  more  advantage  in  their  next  assault.  Having  filled 
up  the  ditches  with  much  difficulty,  the  Bretons  who  were  within 
the  fort  began  to  be  more  alarmed  than  before,  and  not  without  rea- 
son ;  so  they  entered  into  a  treaty.  The  lords  from  England,  being 
as  anxious  to  assist  the  king  of  Navarre  as  to  recover  several  places 
which  the  Bretons  held  in  the  Bourdelois,  readily  listened  to  their 
proposals.  The  fort  of  St.  Leger  was  surrendered,  on  condition  that 
the  garrison  should  depart  without  danger  to  themselves  or  fortunes, 
and  be  conducted  whither  they  chose  to  go.  Thus  was  the  fort  of 
St.  Leger  won  by  the  English ;  when  the  principal  lords  went  into 
Mortain,  and  found  there  the  souldich  de  I'Estrade  and  his  party  in 
the  manner  the  herald  had  described  them.  He  was  immediately 
ac  lommodated  suitably  to  his  rank,  and  the  castle'  revictualed  and 
reinforced  with  fresh  troops.  They  then  returned  by  the  river  Ga. 
ronne  to  Bordeaux  the  same  way  they  had  come. 

When  these  knights  were  recruiting  th-emselves  at  Bordeaux,  they 
learnt  that  a  baron  held  a  fort  called  St.  Maubert,  six  leagues  dis- 
tant, in  Medoc,  from  whence  he  much' harassed  the  country.  They 
embarked  on  the  Garonne  great  provision  of  stores  and  artillery, 
and,  having  mounted  their  horses,  marched  by  land  to  St.  Maubert, 
with  about  three  hundred  spears.  The  Gascons  who  accompanied 
lord  Neville  in  this  expedition  were,  sir  Archibald  de  Greilly,  the 
lords  de  Roussy,  de  Duras,  and  de  Tournon.  On  the  arrival  of  these 
barons  with  their  forces  before  St.  Maubert,  they  encamped,  and 
'  goon  after  began  an  assault,  which  at  the  onset  was  very  severe  ;  for 
the  Bretons  who  were  in  St.  Maubert  were  men  of  courage,  and  had 
fnr  their  captain  a  person  called  Huguelin,  round  whom  they  rallied, 
and  liy  whose  advice  they  acted  with  vigor. 

These  first  attacks  did  not  harm  the  Bretons ;  when  the  English 
retired  to  their  quarters,  and  on  the  morrow  erected  their,  engines  to 
cast  stones,  in-  order  to  break  through  the  roof  of  the  tower  in  which 
they  resided.  On  the  third  day  tliey  ordered  an  assault,  and  said 
such  a  ruffianly  crew  could  not  hold  out  much  longer.  This  attack 
was  sharp,  and  many  were  slain ;  for  never  did-  men  defend  them, 
selves  better  than  these  Bretons  :  however,  seeing  that  no  assistance 
was  likely  to  come  to  them,  they  entered  into  a  treaty :  for  they  found 
iliey  would  never  be  left  in  quiet  until  they  were  conquered.  Trea. 
lies  were  concluded  between  them  and  the  lords  of  the  army,  that 
they  should  surrender  St.  Maubert,  and  march  out  without  any  damage 
to  themselves  or  fortunes,  and  should  retire  into  Poitou,  or  wherever 
ihoy  chose,  and  be  conducted  thither. 

When  lord  Neville  had  gained  St.  Maubert,  he  had  it  repaired,  re- 
victuallod,  and  provided  with  artillery :  he  placed  therein  Gascons  to 
miarditj  and  appointed  a  squire  from  Gascony,  called  Peter  de  Pre. 
fi  IS,  giiveinor,  and  then  returned  to  Bordeaux.  The  English  at  Bor 
iii;aux  received  daily  information  that  Pampeluna  in  Navarre  was 
besieged,  under  the  conduct  of  the  infant  of  Castille ;  but  they 
neither  heard  from  the  king  of  Navarre  nor  that  king  from  them, 
which  very  much  displeased  him.  We  will  now  return  to  the  affairs 
iif  Briltany  and  Normandy,  and  tell  how  the  siege  of  St.  Malo  con- 
tinued. 


name  was  Morfonace,  a  valiant  man-at-arms,  was  resolved  to  defend 
it  well,  aided  by  the  counsels  of  sir  Herv^  de  Malatrait,  the  lord  dc 
Combor  and,  the  viscount  de  la  Belliere,  and  had  so  far  succeeded 
that  there  was  not  as  yet  any  apparent  damage.  In  the  adjaceni 
country,  as  I  have  before  ■■aid,  was  the  flower  of  France,  as  well 
great  lords  as  others ;  they  amounted  to  sixteen  thousand  men-at 
ai-ms,  knights  and  squires,  with  upward  of  one  hundred  thousand 
horses.  They  were  as  willing  for  the  combat  as  the  English  could 
be  ;  but  each  of  them  sought  to  have  an  advantage  :  what,  however, 
prevented  this  from  happening  several  times  was  the  large  river, 
when  the  tide  was  in,  between  the  two  armies,  which  hindered  them 
from  attacking  each  otlier.  The  mine  was  advancing,  of  which  the 
inhabitants  of  St.  Malo  had  some  suspicions.  In  such  large  armies 
its  these,  it  was  not  possible  but  that  the  foragers  of  each  should  fre. 
quently  have  rencounters,  in  which  fortune  favored  sometimes  one 
jiarty,  and  sometimes  the  other;  for  there  weie  very  expert  and 
youthful  knights  of  each  army  who  sought  for  such  exploits.  The 
miners  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster  labored  hard  at  their  work  day  and 
night,  to  carry  it  under  the  town  and  throw  down  part  of  the  walls, 
so  that  the  men-at-arms  and  archers  might  easily  gain  an  entrance. 

Morfonace  and  the  knights  in  the  town  guessed  what  they  were 
about,  and  knew  well  that  if  they  should  succeed  they  were  ruined. 
They  did  not  fear  their  other  assaults,  for  the  town  was  well  provided 
with  all  sorts  of  stores  and  artillery  for  two  years,  if  necessary : 
wherefore  they  considered  how  they  might  beat  counteract  this  mine. 
After  having  long  consulted,  they  succeeded  in  their  attempt :  it  was 
in  some  sort  accidental,  for  things  fell  out  with  extraordinary  good 
fortune  for  them. 

Richard,  earl  of  Arundel,  was  on  guard  one  night  with  his  people, 
but  he  was  very  inattentive  to  obey  the  orders  he  had  received,  of 
which  the  garrison  were  informed  by  their  spies  or  otherwise.  When 
they  had  fixed  on  an  hour  in  which  they  imagined  the  army  ( trusting 
to  lord  Arundel's  want  of  vigilance;  would  be  fast  asleep,  they  sal- 
lied from  the  town  very  secretly,  and  advanced  to  where  the  miners 
were  at  work,  who  had  little  more  to  do  to  complete  their  mine. 
Morfonace  and  his  company,  being  prepared  to  accomplish  their  en- 
terprise, destroyed  the  mine  at  their  ease ;  and  some  of  the  v/orkmcn 
who  were  within  were  never  seen  afterwards,  as  the  mine  fell  upon 
them. 

When  they  had  finished  this  business,  they  said  they  wuuld  awaken 
the  guard  next  the  town,  in  order  that  they  might  know  with  whiil 
success  their  gallantry  had  been  crowned.  They  advanced  to  one 
of  the  wings  of  the  army,  shouting  their  war-cry,  cutting  down  tents, 
and  slaying  all  they  met,  so  that  the  whole  army  was  seriously 
alarmed.  Morfonace  and  his  companions  retreated  into  St.  Male 
without  any  loss ;  during  which  time  the  English  armed  themselves, 
and  advanced  in  front  of  the  duke's  division,  who  was  much  aston- 
ished at  this  event:  he  demanded  how  it  could  have  happened,  when 
they  informed  him,  that  by  the  negligence  of  the  guard,  the  mine  had 
been  destroyed,  and  they  had  suffered  a  great  loss.  -Upon  this,  the 
earl  of  Arundel  was  sent  for  and  sharply  reprimanded  by  the  duke 
of  Lancaster  and  earl  of  Cambridge  for  his  neglect :  he  excused  him- 
self as  well  as  he  was  able,  but  was  so  greatly  ashamed  that  he  had 
rather  have  lost  several  thousand  pounds.  After  the  destruction  of 
the  mine,  the  principal  chiefs  held  a  council  to  determine  how  they 
should  act.  They  saw  they  had  lost  the  season  of  the  year,  which 
was  not  to  be  regained ;  for  should  they  attempt  another  mine,  wintoi 
would  come  before  it  could  be  fini&'ied  ;  they  therefore  resolvod, 
taking  all  things  into  consideration,  that  their  wisest  plan  would  be- 
to  break  up  their  camp  and  return  to  England.  Orders  wore,  ii-  -in 
sequence,  issued  by  the  duke  and  the  marshals  for  the-  army  to  de 
camp,  and  embark  on  board  their  fleet  in  the  port  of  St.  Mai-'.  This 
order  was  soon  obeyed ;  and,  having  a  favorable  wind,  they  made 
sail  for  Southampton,  where  they  arrived.  On  disembarking,  they 
learnt  that  sir  John  Arundel,  the  governor  of  Southampton,  was  gone 
to  reinforce  the  garrison  of  Cherbourg. 

Thus  was  this  army  dispersed,  when  some  recrossed  the  seas, 
and  others  returned  to  their  own  country.  The  common  people  in 
England  began  to  murmur  against  the  nobles,  saying  they  had  that 
year  done  little  good  in  suffering  St.  Malo  to  escape  from  them  :  in 
particular,  the  earl  of  Arundel  found  no  favor  with  them.  We  vill 
now  leave  the  English,  to  speak  of  the  French  and  of  Cherbourg 


CHAPTER    XXL 

/•RE    ItflNE     WHICH    THE    ENGLISH     HAD    MADE    AT  ST.   MAI.0  FAILS  ;     IN 
CONSEQUENCE,    THE    SIEGE    IS    RAISED. 

There  were  many  grand  attacks  made  by  the  English  on  St.  Malo, 
dtiri.ig  the  sicgn  ;  for  they  had  full  four  hundred  cannon,  which  fired 
oay  and  night  against  the  town  and  castle.     The  governor,  whose 


CHAPTER    XXir. 

SIR   OUTER  BV  ffUESCLIW  IS    MADE   PRISONER   BY    THE   GARRISON   OF 
CHERBOURG, 

Soon  after  the  English  had  retreated  from  St.  Malo,  and  the  Frenm 
had  reinforced  the  town  and  castle,  the  constable  of  France  resolved 
to  march  and  lay  siege  to  Cherbourg ;  of  which  place  sir  John  Hailes 
tone  was  governor,  who  had  with  him  many  knights  from  England 
and  Navarro.  The  whole  army,  however,  did  not  march  thither  , 
for  the  dukes  of  Berry,  of  Burgundy,  of  Bourbon,  the  count  de  Ip. 
Marche,  the  dauphin  of  Auvergne,  with  other  chiefs  and  great  lords, 
sent  back  their  troops  to  their  different  countries.  Several  went  to 
pay  their  respects  to  the  king  at  Rouen,  who  verygracioupiy  received 
them.  The  Bretons  and  Normans  advanced  to  Valognes,  three 
leagues  from  Cherbourg,  where  they  erected  small  forts.     They  kuevi 
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well  that  sir  John  Arundel  had  reinforced  the  garrison,  and  they  sup- 
posed he  was  still  there. 

Between  Cherbourg  and  Valognes  are  large  forests,  even  as  far  as 
Coutances.  The  garrison  of  Cherbourg  could  sally  forA,  and  make 
excursions  over  the  country  as  often  as  they  pleased,  for  there  were 
in  the  forests  well-hedged  roaas,  which  prevented  them  from  being 
attacked,  and  Cherbourg  is  one  of  the  strongest  castles.  The  gar- 
rison of  Valognes  were  exceedingly  vexed  that  they  could  not  hurt 
the  English,  by  harassing  the  country.  Sir  Oliver  du  Guesclin, 
orother  to  the  constable,  imagined  that  if  he  could,  by  means  ol  the 
forest,  approach  in  a  cunning  way  near  to  Cherbourg,  to  reconnoitre 
it;  particularly  if  he 
could  any  how  be- 
siege it ;  or  if  at  least 
he  could  seize  the 
town,  which  lies  at 
some  little  distance 
from  the  castle,  he 
would  so  strongly 
fortify  it  that  the  gar. 
rison  could  not  quit 
or  enter  the  castle 
without  great  loss. 

Sir  Oliver  deter- 
mined to  try  this  pro- 
ject; and  taking  with 
him  about  fifteen 
lances, ,  and  guides 
who  were  acquaint- 
ed with  the  roads 
"through  the  forest, 
he  set  out  one  morn- 
ing from  Valognes, 
continuing  his  march 
until  he  had  passed 
through  theforest  op- 
posite to  Cherbourg 
That  same  day  sir 
Fohn  Arundel  had 
visited  the  town  to 
unusc  himself,  and 
.Kid  brought  with 
liiin  a  squire  of  Na- 
varre, called  John 
Coq,  to  show  liim  the 
town.  He  was  there 
informed  that  the 
French  were  at  hand 
reconnoitering  the 
place.  "  My  lord," 
said  John  Coq,  "  I 
have   heard  that  sir 

Oliver  du  Guesclin,  the  constable's  brother,  has  passed  the  wood, 
and  is  examining  our  castle  :  for  God's  sake,  let  him  be  pursued.  I 
think  I  can  conduct  you  in  such  a  manner  that  he  must  fall  into  our 
hajids,  so  that  we  may  conquer  them  all.",  "  By  ray  faith,"  replied 
sir  John,  "  I  am  very  willing  so  to  do."  Having  armed  themselves 
secretly,  they  mounted  their  horses,  in  number  about  one  hundred 
lanc?.9»  picked  men,  and  set  out  from  Cherbowg,  entered  the  forest 
without  the  French  knowing  anything  of  t!.e  matter,  and  rode  on. 
Sir  Oliver,  finding  the  place  of  such  strength  as  to  make  it  impos- 
sible to  besiega  it,  took  the  same  road  to  Valognes  by  which  he  had 
come.  He  had  not  marched  three  leagues  before  sir  John  Arundel 
and  John  Coq,  with  their  companions,  who  had  been  very  exactly 
conducted,  charged  them,  shouting  "  Our  Lady  for  Arundel !"  When 
sjr  Oliver  heard  this  cry,  and  saw  them  advancing,  he  wished  himself 
In  Valognes :  he  therefore  mounted  a  fleet  courser,  in  hopes  of  saving 
himself,  for  he  found  the  parties  were  too  unequal  for  a  combat;  and 
bis  people  dispersed  themselves  in  the  forest.  Too  few  kept  together. 
John  Coq,  'ike  a  valiant  man-at-arms,  pursued  sir  Oliver  so  closely 
that  at  last  he  made  him  his  prisoner :  there  were  also  ten  or  a  dozen 
more  taken  ;  the  remainder  saved  themselves  among  the  trees,  and 
returned  to  Valognes  as  well  as  they  could,  and  related  to  sir  Wil- 
liam des  Bordes  how  they  had  fallen  into  an  ambuscade,  and  that 
sir  Oliver,  with  the  remainder  of  their  companions,  had  been  made 
prisoners. 

The  Jtnights  and  squires  at  Valognes  were  greatly  hurt  at  this,  but 
help  it  they  could  not.  Sir  Oliver  du  Guesclin  was  conducted  by 
the  garrison  to  the  castle  of  Cherbourg,  where  he  was  told  his  ransom 
would  be  at  least  ten  thousand  francs.  This  capture-was  great  news 
for  England;  and  the  business  continued  thus  for  a  considerable 
time.  Sir  Oliver  du  Giiesclin  remained  prisoner  in  Cherbourg,  under 
the  guard  of  John  Coq  who  had  taken  him  ;  but  sir  John  Arundel 
nad  all  the  profit :  he  ransomed  sir  Oliver  and  those  who  had  been 
captured  with  him,  but  not  immediately.  When  the  garrison  of 
Cherbourg  had  been  reinforced,  sir  John  Arundel  returned  to  South, 
ampton,  of  which  place  he  was  governor.  There  remained  with  sir 
»ohn  Ilarlestone  in  Cherbourg  some  English  knights;  such  as  sir 
lohn  Cope^and,  sir  John  Briole,  sir  Thomas  Pigourde  and  several 


knights  and' squires:  who  so  ccrefuUy  guarded  it  that  no  dania|,i 
was  do.ie.  We  will  now  leave  for  a  while  Cherbourg,  and  speak  o 
lord  Neville,  the  seneschal  of  Bordeaux,  sir  Thomas  Trivet,  wid 
others  their  companions,  and  show  how  they  prospered. 


CHAPTER   XXIII 

THE  PREFCB  OARRISON  OF  BEKSAT*  IS  DEFEATED.  THE  TOWW  SCREEN 
DERS  TO  THE  ENGLISH.  TEE  EINS  OF  NAVARRE  COUES  TO  BimDEAnz, 
TO  SOLICIT  AID  FROM  THE  ENGLISH. 

The  lord  Neville,  who  resided  at  Bordeaux,  had  bad  good  iofoi 


OuvEB  DU  GuBacuN  made  prisoner  by  the  gRnison  of  Cherbonnt 


mation  that  the  infanta  of  Castille,  with  a  large  army  of  Spaniirrtt, 
was  besieging  the  good  city  of  Pampeluna,  and-  that  the  viscount  dc 
ChastiUon,  the  lord  de  I'Escut,  Raimond  deRameren,.with  several 
others,  were  shut  up  in  it;  but  he  had  no  intelligence  of  the  king  of 
Navarre,  nor  where  he  kept  himself,  which  very  much  astonished 
him  :  he  supposed,  however,  that  he  should  soon  hear  from  him. 
The  inhabitants  of  Bordeaux  and  the  adjacent  countries  entreated 
him  not  to  quit  those  parts,  nor  to  send  away  any  of  his  men-at-arms, 
so  long  as  the  Bretons  should  hold  any  forts  near  them :  they  in- 
formed him  particularly  how  the  garrison  of  Bersat  very  much  haras- 
sed the  country  of  the  Bourdelois.  To  the  inquiries  of  the  lord 
Neville,  how  many  Bretons  there  might  be  in  Bersat ;  they  answered, 
there  were  full  five  hundred  fighting  men.  Upon  this,  he  called  to 
him  the  seneschal  des  Landes  and  sir  William  Scrope,  and  said  to 
them :  "  Take  two  or  three  hundred  lances,  with  as  many  archers, 
and  march  to  Bresat,  and  manage  so  as  to  free  the  country  from  that 
garrison  ;  when  we  will  afterwards  turn  our  thoughts  to  things  of 
greater  importance." 

These  two  knights  wished  nothing  more  than  to  obey  the  orders 
they  had  received ;  and  collecting  their  men,  they  crossed  the  Ga- 
ronne, and  marched  toward  Bersat.  The  same  day  the  English  had 
left  Bordeaux,  the  garrison  of  Bersat  had  made  an  excursion,  with 
about  six  score  lances :  they  had  ascended  the  river  Garonne  in  hopes 
of  meeting  some  boats,  and  were  under  the  command  of  a  knight 
from  Perigord,  called  sir  Bertrand  Raimond,  a  good  man-at-arms. 
About  a  short  league  from  Bersat,  the  two  parties  of  English  and 
French  came  suddenly  in  sight  of  each  other.  When  sir  Bertrand 
saw  that  a  combat  was  unavoidable,  he  was  no  way  alarmed,  bu« 
gave  proper  orders  to  his  men,  who  were  almost  all  Gascons,  and 
drew  them  up  in  handsome  array. 

The  English  charged  them  with  couched  lances,  spurring  their 
horses  unffl  they  were  in  the  midst  of  them.  On  the  first  shock, 
many  were  unhorsed  on  each  side,  and  several  gallant  deeds  done. 
At  last,  however,  the  French  Gascons  could  not  maintain  the  fight , 
for  there  were  too  many  against  them,  who  were  likewise  choseM 
men.     The  party  fro«n  the  garrison  of  Bersat  were  either  slain  oi 


*  "  Ber&at"— a  small  town  of  Liiiioii^in.  diocese  of  Lici'iees. 
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who  received  his  nephew  and  his  companions  very  agreeably,  ano 
helped  them  to  find  out  lodgings.  Sir  Thomas's  intentions  were  to 
have  continued  his  march  without  halting :  but  sir  Matthew  Gournaj 
said  to  him,  "  Fair  nephew,  since  you  have  with  you  so  large  a  force 
let  us  free  this  country  from  the  Bretons  and  French,  who  hold  a 
least  a  dozen  fortresses  between  this  place  and  Bayonne  ;  otherwise 
you  leave  them  in  your  rear,  and  they  may  do  us  much  mischief  the 
ensuing  winter.  If  you  consent,  the  country  will  thank  you,  and  1 
entreat  it  of  you."  "  By  my  faidi,"  replied  sir  Thomas,  "  I  am  very 
willing."  Soon  after  this  conversation,  he  set  about  the  business, 
and,  drawing  out  his  forces  in  the  plain,  marched  toward  a  fort  called 
Montpiri,  which  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Bretons.  A  squil-e  from 
the  county  of  Foix,  whose  name  was  Taillardon,  was  governor  of  it. 

On  thoir  arrival,  the  English  began  a  very  severe  attack.  The  fort 
was  stormed,  and  all  in  it  put  to  tlie  sword  except  Taillardon,  who 
was  made  prisoner.  After  having  placed  in  the  castle  a  new  garrison, 
they  marched  away,  and  came  before  another,  called  Carcilhat,  which 
the  Gascons  held.  They  immediately  commenced  an  assault,  but 
not  gaining  it  directly,  they  encamped.  On  the  mon-ow,  they  i".. 
ne  wed  the  attack  with  so  much  vigor  that  it  was  taken,  and  all  within 
slain  except  the  governor,  who  was  from  Lower  Brittany,  and  callei 
Yvonnet  Aprisidly  :  he  was  given  to  the  English  as  prisoner,  and  the 
castle  burnt.  They  then  marched  toward  another  fort,  called  Be. 
senghen,  of  which  a  Gascon  squire  was  governor,  whose  name  was 
Roger  de  Morelac.  The  English  were  two  days  before  they  could 
win  it,  which  was  at  last  done  by  capitulation :  the  garrison  marched 
out  in  surety,  and  each  man  returned  to  hie  home 

From  this  castle  they  came  before  Tassegnon,  which  is  situated 
three  leagues  from  Bayonne,  and  laid  siege  to  it.  The  Bayonnois 
were  much  rejoiced  when  they  heard  of  this ;  and  they  were  joined 
from  that  town  by  full  five  hundred  men  vrith  lances  and  shields, 
bringing  with  thern  the  largest  of  their  warlike  engines.  The  gar- 
rison of  Tassegnon  having  done  so  much  harm  to  those  of  Bayonne, 
made  them  thus  desirous  of  their  destruction ;  but  they  would  never 
have  succeeded  had  it  not  been  for  the  judgment  and  advice  of  the 
English  :  yet  with  all  their  united  force  they  were  fifteen  days  before 
they  gained  it,  which  was  done  by  capitulation,  on  the  garrison 
marching  out  in  safety  under  passports  from  sir  Thomas  Trivet,  who 
had  them  escorted  as  far  as  Bregent,  which  belonged  to  the  French. 
The  Bayonnois  bought  the  castle  for  three  thousand  francs,  and  then 
razed  it,  carrying  the  stones  to  Bayonne;  where  the  English  vvore 
received  with  great  joyj  and  had  all  things  according  to  their  wish 
by  paying  for  them. 

CHAPTER   XXV. 

Sm  THOMAS    TRIVET  WITH  THE   EHSLISn  COMES  TO  THE  SUCCOK  OF   THE 
KING  OF  NAVARRE.       THE  SIESE  OF  PAMPELDNA  IS  RAISED. 

The  king  of  Navarre,  who  resided  at  St.  Jean  du  Pied  des  Ports,, 
was  exceedingly  angi-y  that  the  English  were  so  long  coming,  for  hir 
country  was  in  gi-eat  danger ;  and  the  city  of  Pampeluna  would  havt 
been  taken  by  the  Spaniards,  had  it  not  been  for  the  viscount  di 
Chastillon,  the  governor,  who  had  under  him  in  ail  but  two  hundred 
Gascon  spears,  but  his  prudence  and  watchfulness  prevented  it. 

Sir  Perducas  d'Albret,  was  governor  of  the  town  of  Tudela  in  Na- 
varre; the. count  PuUois  and  his  brother  Roger  commanded  in  the 
city  of  Miranda:  a  knight  from  Catalonia,  called  sir  Raymond  de 
Bageth,  was  governor  of  another  strong  town  in  Navarre,  named 
Arques.*  The  king  of  Navarre,  placing  his  confidence  in  these 
captains,  remained  at  St.  Jean  du  Pied  des  Ports,  and  left  them  to 
act  as  they  pleased.  The  whole  countiy  round  Pampeluna  was  de- 
stroyed ;  for  none  dared  to  oppose  the  Spaniards,  and  thoy  concluded 
they  must  by  a  long  siege  gain  the  town.  However,  those  within 
thought  otherwise  ;  for  the  viscount  de  Chastillon,  the  lord  de  I'Escut, 
and  sir  William  de  Paux,  defended  it  so  well,  that  the  Spaniards  be. 
gaii  to  be  tired :  winter  was  approaching,  it  being  about  St.  Andrew's 
day,  and  theii'  provision  was  becoming  scarce  :  for,  if  the  viscount 
de  Roquebertin  had  not  reinforced  them  with  men-at-arms  and  sixty 
herse  loads  of  provision,  they  would  have  retreated  at-'VU-saints  day. 

The  king  of  Navarre  sent  one  of  his  knights,  called  sir  Peter  de 
Bascle,  to 'the  English,  to  entreat  them,  if  they  wished  to  serve  him, 
to  hasten  their  march ;  for  they  had  too  long  delayed  it,  according  to 
the  promises  they  had  made,  and  the  need  he  had  of  them.  The 
knight  rode  until  he  came  into  the  country  of  Bayonne,  and  found  the 
English  before  a  castle  named  Poulat,  to  whom  he  delivered  bis 
message  very  punctually.  Sir  Thomas  Trivet  replied,  that  as  soon 
as  the  castle  he  was  now  before  was  conquered,  he  would  march  foi 
Navarre,'  and  that  the  knight  might  return  and  depend  on  what  hr 
had  said.  Sir  Peter  went  back,  and  two  days  afterwards  the  castle 
surrendered,  on  the  garrison  marching  out  in  safety.  It  was  re-gar. 
risoned,  and  afterwards  the  country  continued  tolerably  quiet.  There 
were  some  other  smaller  bodies,  who  had  posted  themselves  in 
churches  and  monasteries,  that  harassed  the  country  ;  but  they  wore 
in  no  great  numbers.  The  English,  therefore,  declaTed  they  could 
no  longer  remain  with  them,  but  must  march  to  Navarre  to  raisdhe 
siege  of  Pampeluna  and  combat  the  Spaniards. 

1406.  and  is  buried  at  Stoke  under  Hamden,  county  of  Soinereet.— Rw/iirtAcr  pnrticx 
lars^  and  his  epitaph,  see  Gough'b  S^nilckral  Monuments,  vol.  ii.  .>.  SO. 
*  "  Annes"— DFobablv  ies  Arcos 


made  prisoners ;  very  few  e»;aped.  Sir  Bertrand  Raimond  and  sir 
William  Hemon  were  among  those  taken.  The  English  then  rode 
on  toward.  Bersat..  When  the  garrison  found  that  their  party  had 
been  defeated,  they  were  thuhder.stmck,  and  surrendered  the  place 
upon  their  lives  being  spared.  Thus  did  Bersat  become  English ; 
and  the  detachment  returned  to  Bordeaux.  At  the  same  time  the 
English  returned  to  Bordeaux  (the  night  of  All-saints,  in  the  year 
1378,)  the  king  of  Navarre  carhe  also  thither,  without  being  expected. 
The  English  received  him  most  honorably ;  and,  after  they  had  lodged 
liim  and  his  attendants  commodiously,  they  asked  what  news  from 
his  country  and  of  the  Spaniards,  for  they  had  received  orders  to 
make  such  inquiries.  He  fully  answered  their  questions,  by  saying 
that  the  infant  John  of  Gastille  had  besieged  Pampeluna  with  a  large 
army,  and  had  much  constrained  those  who  were  within  it.  He 
therefore  entreated  them,  in  conformity  to  the  orders  they  had  from 
the  king  of  England,  to  make  themselves  ready  to  assist  his  people, 
and  to  raise  the  siege.  The  English  knights  replied  they  were  per. 
fectly  willing,  and  through  no  negligence  on  their  part  should  the 
siege  fail  to  be  raised ;  that  they  would  prepare  everything  speedily, 
but  added,  "  Sir,  you  will  return  to  your  country,  and  issue  out  a 
special  summons  to  your  people ;  for  we  will  be  with  you  on  a  fixed 
day,  when  we  L  lall  be  altogether  in  greater  force :  besides,  your 
people  know  the  country  better  than  we  do."  The  king  of  Navarre 
replied  that  they  spoke  well,  and  what  they  had  proposed  should  be 
done.  After  this,  he  remained  with  the  English  but  three  days,  vyhen 
he  took  his  leave,  and  left  the  city  of  Bordeaux,  returning  home  by 
sea ;  for  there  were,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bayonne  and  the  city  of 
Dax  in  Gascony,  several  fortresses  in  the  hands  of  the  Bretons.  The 
king  of  Navarre  safely  arrived  at  the  town  of  St.  Jean,  where  he 
resided. 

CHAPTER    XXIV 

■HS  INFANT  OF  CASTILLE  BESIEOES  PAMPELUNA.  SIR  THOMAS  TRIVET, 
IK  CONDUCTING  SUCCORS  TO  THE  KING  OF  NAVARRE,  TAKES  SEVERAL 
PLACES   IN  GASCONY  FROM  THE  FRENCH. 

During  the  time  the  king  of  Navarre  was  at  Bordeaux,  and  since 
his  return  to  his  own  country,  John  of  Castille,  son  of  the  king  of 
Spain,  with  the  constable  of  Castille,  who  was  the  chief  of  this  war, 
and  whose  name  was  don  Pedro  de  Manriquez,  had  besieged  the 
good  city  of  Pampeluna  with  a  large  force. 

With  them  were  the  count  don  Alphonso,  the  count  de  Medina, 
•he  count  de  Manons,  the  count  de  Ribede,  Peter  Ferrand  de  Fa.1. 
esq'ie,  Peter  Goussart  de  Modesque,  and  several  other  barons  arid 
Knights  from  Spain,  with  their  troops.* 

These  Spaniards,  on  their  march  toward  Pampeluna,  had  taken  and 
burnt  the  town  of  Lorwich  and  the  city  of  Viana,  on  this  side  Lo- 
grono ;  and  there  was  not  a  lord  in  Navarre  who  dared  to  show  him- 
self before  them,  but  each  remained  shut  up  in  his  ciistle.  The  king 
of  Navarre  knew  well  all  this,  for  he  had  continually  messengers 
coming  and  going,  but  he  could  not  do  anything  without  the  assist- 
ance of  the  English. 

Lord  NGville,f  who  resided  at  Bordeaux,  whither  he  had  been 
sent  by  the  king  of  England  and  his  council,  was  informed  of  all  the 
tieaties  between  the  'two  kings,  and  that  it  was  incumbent  on  him  to 
fulfil  them.  Having  considered  this  matter,  he  called  to  him  sir 
Thomas  Trivet,  a  very  valiant  knight,  and  said  to  him,  "  Sir  Thomas, 
you  know  that  we  have  been  ordered  hither  to  guard  the  frontiers  of 
this  country,  to  drive  out  our  enemies,  and  to  assist  the  king  of  Na- 
varre, who  has  been  lately  here,  and  told  us  how  much  he  was  in 
want  of  oHr  help.  You  were  present  when  I  promised  him  assistance. 
This  must  be  done,  or  we  shall  be  blamed.  Therefore,  my  dear 
friend  and  companion,  I  appoint  you  leader  of  the  troops  I  shall  send 
to  this  war,  and  now  order  you  to  march  thither  with  five  hundred 
lances  and  a  thousandarchers.  I  shall  remain  where  I  am,  being 
seneschal  of  Bordeaux,  under  the  orders  of  the  king  of  England ; 
for  I  must  pay  attention  to  what  passes  here,  as  this  whole  country 
is  not  very  secure  against  our  enemies."  "  My  lord,"  replied  sir 
Thomas,  "  you  do  me  more  honor  than  I  deserve :  I  will  obey  your 
orders,  as  in  justice  I  ought  to  do,  and  will  acquit  myself  in  this 
business  to  the  utmost  of  my  power."  "  Of  that,  sir  Thomas,"  an- 
swered lord  Neville,  "  I  am  perfectly  assured." 

Sir  Thomas  Trivet  made  no  long  delay,  but,  having  completed  his 
preparations,  set  out  from  Bordeaux  with  his  complement  of  men.at- 
arms  and  archers,  taking  the  road  toward  Dax  in  Gascony.  There 
were  with  him  William  Condone,  sir  Thomas  Berton,  sir  John 
AfFiil^e,  sir  Henry  Paule,  sir  William  Croquet,  sir  Louis  Malin,  sir 
Thomas  Fourque,  and  sir  Robert  Hasten,  all  Gascons.  When  this 
army  was  Ririved  at  the  city  of  Dax,  they  received  intelligence  that 
the  king  of  Navarre  was  at  St.  Jean  du  Pied  des  Ports,  there  assem. 
blirig  his  men-at.arras.  This  news  was  very  pleasing  to  them.  Sir 
Matthew  Gournay.t  uncle  to  sir  Thomas  Trivet,  was  governor  of  Dax, 


*  Ferreras  does  not  mention  any  siege  of  Pampeluna,  but  says  tlie  infant  advanced  to 
Gorriaz,  near  Pampeluna,  and  afterwards  besieged  Viana  ;  when,  bavins  taken  it,  he 
ret  irned  to  Castille.  He  notices  only  tbe  first  of  Uie  Spaniards  in  the  text.— Vol.  v.  pp. 
SSe,  459.  "  ' 

T  Lord  Neville  of  Raby.— Dugdale. 

t  Sir  Matthew  Gournay  was  fourth  and  youngest  son  of  Thomas,  one  of  the  murderers 
(if  Edwnril  II.  He  was  a  soldier  of  fortune,  an  able  and  valiant  man,  and  seneschal 
j)»i  hnniles  (a  sandy  trad  ':etweon  Bordeaux  and  Bayonne.)    He  died  SBth  Reotf  mlier 
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Sir  Thomas  Trivet,  sir  Matthew  Gournay,  with  their  men,  returned 
•  to  Dax,  where  they  halted  four  days :  on  the  fifth,  they  departed, 
and  took  the  road  to  Navarre.  Sir  Matthew  Gonmay  marched  back 
lo  the  city  of  Bayonne  with  those  under  his  command,  to  defend  the 
country,  and  to  conquer  some  of  the  small  forts  which  the  Bretons 
still  held.  Sir  Thomas  continued  his  march  until  he  arrived  at  St. 
Jean  du  Pied  des  Ports,  where  he  found  the  king  of  Navarre,  who 
was  right  glad  to  see  him.  He  lodged  the  knighte  in  the  town,  and 
the  men-at-arma  found  iho  best  quarters  they  could  in  the  country 
about.  The  king  had,  some  time  before,  issued  his  summons  for  a 
large  army  to  assemble  before  the  city  of  Miranda :  none  dared  to 
disobey  it,  and  all  knights  and  squires  had  in  consequence  prepared 
themselves  to  march  to  Pampeluna  against  the  Spaniards. 

News  arrived  at  the  Spanish  army,  that  the  English  with  a  power- 
ful force  were  with  the  king  of  Navarre,  at  St.  Jean,  to  the  amount 
of  twenty  thousand  men-at-arms.  Upon  this,  a  council  was  held  of 
the  principal  chiers,  to  consider  whether  to  wait  for  the  king  of  Na- 
varre, or  to  retreat.  This  was  long  debated ;  for  some  of  the  captains 
wished  to  wait  for  the  English  and  Navarfois,  while  others  were  of  a 
contrary  opinion,  saying  they  were  not  strong  enough  to  meet  such 
B.n  army,  and  too  much  fatigued  and  worn  down  by  the  length  of 
tlie  siege.  This  council  sat  a  considerable  time  :  at  last,  orders 
were  given  to  decamp,  and  make  a  handsome  retreat  into  their  own 
country.  What  inclined  them  most  to  this  was,  that  some  valiant 
knights  who  had  great  experience  in  war,  declared  that  their  honor 
would  not  suffer  any  disgrace,  for  that  king  Henry,  being  returned 
into  Castille,  had  sent,  fifteen  days  before,  orders  of  recal  to  his  son, 
as  well  as  for  the  discontinuance  of  the  siege  of  Pampeluna. 

The  Spaniards,  therefore,  quitted  their  quarters,  and  when  they 
marched  off,  set  fire  to  them,  taking  the  road  to.  Logrono  and  to  St. 
Domingo  in  Castille.  When  the  inhabitants  of  Pampeluna  saw  them 
march  away,  they  were  much  rejoiced,  for  they  had  pressed  them 
hard.  News  was  brought  to  the  king  of  Navarre  and  to  the  English 
at  St.  Jean  of  the  Spaniards  having  raised  the  siege,  and  o\  their  re- 
treat to  their  own  country.  They  seemed  as  if  much  enraged  at  it, 
for  they  would  willingly  have  fought  with  them.  Notwithstanding 
this,  they  marched  to  Pampeluna,  where  they  found  the  viscount  de 
Chastillon,  the  lord  de  I'Escut,  and  the  others,  who  received  them 
with  pleasure. 

when  these  men-at-arms  had  refreshed  themselves  for  two  or  three 
days  in  Pampeluna,  they  thought  it  advisable  to  march  from  thence 
and  divide  themselves  in  different  garrisons,  to  gain  more  country: 
besides,  the  mountains  of  Navarre  are  too  cold  in  the  winter,  being 
covered  with  snow.  The  English  were,  tnerefore,  ordered  to  Tudela ; 
the  lord  de  I'Escut  to  Pont  h  la  Reine  ;*  the  count  Pullois  and  his 
brother  Roger  to  Corella,  and  the  lord  de  Chastillon  to  Mundon.  In 
this  manner  were  the  men-at-arms  distributed,  and  the  king  of  Na. 
varre  remained  in  his  palace  at  Pampeluna.  The  garrisons  in  Na- 
varre continued  in  peace  without  manifesting  any  inclination  to 
make  excursions  during  the  winter :  on  which  account,  the  Spaniards 
dispersed,  and  king  Henry  went  to  reside  at  Seville,  accompanied 
by  his  queen  and  children. 


CHAPTER    XXVI. 

THE    ENGLISH    AND    NATAHROIS   OVEIUinN   THE   KINGDOM  OF   SPAIN.       THE 
EVENTS  THAT  BEFEL  THEM  THEKE. 

Sir  Thomas  Trivet  and  his  companions  were  quartered  in  Tudela, 
and  had  not  done  anything  since  their  entrance  into  Navarre;  but, 
hearing  that  the  Spanish  army  was  disbanded,  they  determined  to 
make  an  excursion  into  Spain,  to  perform  something  for  their  pay. 
They  made  preparations  for  a  secret  expedition,  and  sent  information 
nf  it  to  the  count  Pullois  and  his  brother  Roger,  who  came  to  Tudela 
with  two  hundred  lances  and  three  hundred  shields :  when  they 
were  all  mustered,  they  might  be  about  seven  hundred  spears,  twelve 
hundred  archers,  and  as  many  other  foot  soldiers.  They  loaded 
many  horses,  with  all  sorts  of  provision,  and,  marching  away,  en- 
camped, on  Christmas-eve,  in  a  fair  meadow  by  a  river  side  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  Montoain,t  which  separates  the  three  kingdoms 
of  Navarre,  Castille,  and  Arragon :  on  the  other  side  of  this  moun. 
tain  hes  a  country  called  Val  di  Soria.  This  day  the  weather  was 
very  fine,  and  wondrous  hot.  When  they  had  dined,  the  captains 
assembled  in  council  to  determine  whether  they  should  remain  there 
Christmas.day,  or  attempt  some  warlike  exploit ;  for  they  were  on 
the  borders  of  the  enemy's  country.  They  resolved  to  march  that 
very  night,  so  as  tc  arrive  at  the  city  of  Soriat  by  dawn  on  Christ, 
mas-day,  and  scale  its  walls. 

This  plan  waa  adopted,  and  orders  given  in  consequence.  Three 
hundred  lances  were  only  to  be  employed  ;  the  others  with  the  foot 
were  to  remain  where  they  then  were  until  the  morrow,  to  hear  the 
success  of  the  enterprise.  The  count  Pullois  with  one  hundred 
lances,  and  sir  Thomas  Trivet  with  his  troops,  having  guides  to  con- 
duct them,  were  to  march  in  four  divisions  and  to  form  three  ambus, 
nades,  the  more  secretly  to  execute  their  enterprise  and  the  more 
■iirely  to  succeed   in  it.     About  two  o'clock  after  midnight,  they 


"  Poc.  8L  lo  Reine"— Punte  k  la  Reyna— appeals  by  the  map  to  be  in  Arrason. 

*  MoDtcain*' — probably  by  the  map,  Moncaio :  it  seems  aear  to  Taraoona 

*  Sotia*'— a  town  of  Castille. 


were  armed  and  n;  >jjited,  but  without  any  trumpets.  The  captaiiu 
and  the  guides  made  themselves  well  acquainted  with  the  different 
points  of  the  countiy,  that  they  might  all  arrive  pimctually  at  Soria 
at  the  same  time.  They  had  ascended  the  mountain  and  advanced 
into  the  plains,  when  it  began  to  snow  and  hail  so  marvellously  fast 
that  the  ground  was  all  covered,  and  they  rode  on  until  the  morrow 
without  meeting  each  other,  "^his  misfortune  of  the  English  fell  out 
luckily  for  the  inhabitants  of  Val  di  Soria,  as  they  had  not  taken  any 
precautions  against  an  attack*;  and,  had  they  met  according  to  the 
plan  laid  down,  they  must  have  taken  the  town  by  escalade,  without 
a  possibility  of  a  disappointment. 

When  sir  Thomas  Trivet  and  the  other  captains  saw  that  their 
attempt  had  failed,  they  were  much  vexed  :  they  collected  theniselvcs 
as  well  as  they  could,  to  take  some  refreshment  from  their  sumptei 
horses,  and  then  to  follow  (he  right  road  to  Soria,  according  to  their 
original  intentions.  As  they  had  resolved,  so  did  they  execute ;  and, 
after  a  short  breakfast,  sir  Raymond  de  Balge,  a  Navarrois,  was 
chosen  to  advance  before  the  town  with  forty  lances,  in  order  to  draw 
out  the  javelin-men  who  were  the  guard  of  it.  The  knight  rode  up 
to  the  barriers,  where  he  skirmished  with  the  guard  ;  for  these  javelin, 
men  were  full  two  hundred  ;  they  sallied  forth  instantly,  and  began 
a  combat,  when  the  others  retreated  by  little  and  little  to  draw  them 
further  into  the  plain.  The  garrison  would  have  very  roughly  treated 
this,  detachment,  if  their  ambuscade  had  not  advanced  to  their  assist- 
ance :  they  charged  the  guard  full  gallop,  with  spears  in  their  rests, 
so  that  at  the  fiist  shock  several  were  lulled  and  wounded,  and  the 
rest  driven  back  into  the  town  with  great  loss.  They  immediately 
closed  their  gates  and  barriers,  and  mounted  the  battlemente  for  they 
expected  an  assault ;  but  they  were  disappointed,  as  the  English  and 
Navarrois  retreated  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  returned  to  their 
quarters,  where  they  had  left  their  men. 

They  remained  there  that  night ;  and  on  the  morrow,  which  was 
St.  Stephen's  day,  they  marched  to  a  town  called  Quasquan,*  in 
Navarre,  where  they  met  the  king  of  Navarre,  who  had  come  thither 
on  Christmas-eve.  The  English,  on  their  way  to  Cascante,  burnt 
several  villages,  and  in  particular  a  considerable  one  called  Nip  etc, 
which  they  completely  pillaged. 


CHAPTER    XXVII. 

SIR  THOMAS  TRIVET  MAKES  AN  EXCURSION  TO  THE  TOWN  OF  AlFABO  B" 
CASTILLE.  PEACE  CONCLtJDED  BETWEEN  THE  KINSS  OF  SPAIN  AHD  HA. 
VARRE.  THE  DEATH  OF  HENRT  KINS  OF  SPAIN.  HIS  SON  JOHK  B. 
CROWNED  AS  HIS  SUCCESSOR. 

WmLE  king  Henry  resided  at  Seville,  in  the  heart  of  his  kingdom 
news  was  brought  to  him  that  the  English  had  made  an  incuision 
and  burnt  the  town  of  Soria,  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Navarre 
He  was  much  enraged  thereat,  and  swore  he  would  make  them  paj 
for  it.  He  wrote  letters  to  his  son,  John  of  Castille,  commanding 
him  instantly  to  issue  a  particular  summons  throughout  the  kingdom, 
and  to  assemble  the  nobles :  for  that  he  should  very  shortly  be  in 
Castille,  to  revenge  himself  on  the  king  of  Navarre  for  the  excesses 
which  he  har'.  committed.  The  infant  neither  dared  nor  wished  to 
disobey  the  commands  of  his  father,  but  immediately  issued  the 
summons. 

While  these  men-auarms  were  collecting,  and  before  the  arrival 
of  king  Henry,  sir  Thomas  Trivet  resolved  to  march  toward  a  hand- 
some town  in  Spain  called  Alfaro.  In  this  design,  he  set  out  one 
evening  from  Cascante,  leaving  there  the  king  of  Navane,  with  only 
one  hundred  lances ;  but  they  were  all  such  as  he  could  depend  dii 
They  came  near  to  Alfaro  about  daybreak,  and  halted  a  league  from 
the  town,  where  they  placed  themselves  in  ambush.  Sir  William 
Cendrin  and  sir  Andrew  Andrac  were  sent  forward,  with  about  ten 
spears,  to  alarm  the  place.  They  came  to  a  Uttle  brook  which  runs 
before  the  town,  and  is  dangerous  to  pass :  however,  Andrew  Andrac 
and  Peter  Mascle,  Navarrois,  made  their  coursers  leap  over  it,  and 
galloped  up  to  the  barriers. 

The  town  was  exceedingly  alarmed ;  and,  having  sounded .  their 
trumpets  to  assemble  their  men-at-arms,  thev  opened  the  gates  and 
bamers,  sallied  forth,  and  directly  began  to  skirmish.  Of  these  ten 
lances,  there  were  only  those  I  have  named  who  had  crossed  the 
brook,  so  that,  when  they  saw  such  numbers  advancing,  they  wheeled 
about  and  leaped  back  again.  Those  of  Alfaro  seeing  so  smaU  a 
number,  and  not  suspecting  an  ambuscade,  followed  them  closely, 
passing  the  rivulet  a  Uttle  higher  up,  at  the  ford.  The  ten  spears 
allowed  themselves  to  be  pursued  as  far  as  the  ambush,  from  whence 
sir  Thomas  and  the  others  rushed  full  gallop,  shouting  their  cry,  and, 
charging  the  enemy,  unhorsed  several.  In  truth,  the  Spaniards,  un- 
able to  withstand  the  English,  turned  about  as  quickly  as  they  could: 
tew  escaped  death  or  being  made  prisoners. 

The  alarm  was  great  in  the  town,  which  made  the  English  think 
they  should  be  immediate  masters  of  it,  for  they  saw  the  inhabitants 
were  as  good  as  defeated  :  however,  they  were  disappointed,  for  the 
women  of  the  place  saved  it  by  their  presence  of  mind.  While  the 
English  were  crossmg  the  brook,  they  closed  the  gates  and  l.arrieis, 
and,  haying  mounted  the  battlements  over  the  gate,  showed  everv 
mchnation  to  defend  themiclves.     When  sir  Thomas  saw  thorn  t-hus 


Ouasquaii^'— Cucanle,  near  to  Tudpla. 
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drawn  up,  he  said  as  he  was  advancing,  "Look  at  these  good 
women:  let  us  return  back,  for  we  cannot  do  anything  more."  Upon 
wliich  they  retreated,  crossed  the  brook,  and  made  for  Cascante, 
carrying  with  them  their  prisoners.  Sir  Thomas  Trivet  acquired 
great  lavor  from  the  king  of  Navarre  for  the  success  of  this  ex. 
podition. 

About  fifteen  days  after  this  affair  of  Alfaro,  the  Spaniards  took 
:hc  field,  amounting  in  the  whole,  horse  and  foot,  to  twenty  thousand 
men,  witli  a  good  inclination  to  cojnbat  the  English.  The  king  of 
Navarre,  on  hearing  this,  went  to  Tudela,  attended  by  sir  Tlionias 
Trive'  and  his  troops,  and  sent  orders  for  all  the  garrisons  of  Navarro 
to  march  thither:  they  willingly  obeyed  his  orders,  as  they  wished 
for  nothing  more  than  to  engage  the  Spaniards.  The  Spaniards 
were  only  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  king  flonry,  who  had  left  Seville 
•with  a  numerous  attendance,  and  was  traversing  his  kingdom  to  St. 
Domingo,  where  on  his  arrival  he  halted,  and  quartered  his  people 
in  the  adjacent  plain.  When  don  John  heard  thai  the  king  was 
come  to  St.  Domingo,  he  left  Alfaro,  and  muiclied  thither  with  his 
army.  It  wns  the  intention  of  the  Spaniards  to  lay  siege  to  Tudela 
and  i.iclose  the  king  of  Navarre  in  it,  or  force  him  to  fight. 

The  king  of  Navarre  was  informed  of  all  this,  and  he  Itnew  that 
he  was  not  strong  enough  to  risk  a  battle  with  king  Henry,  who  had 
forty  thousand  men,  including  horse  and  foot.  There  were  some 
pielates  and  barons,  wise  a]id  valiant  men  of  both  kingdoms,  in 
cither  army,  who  foresaw  that  great  troubles  might  arise  if  the  two 
kings,  Henry  and  Charles,  should  mutually  slay  each  other  in  battle : 
they  therefore  proposed  an  armistice,  that  they  might  endeavor  to 
settle  their  difierenees :  but  these  negotiators  had  much  labor  and 
difficulty  before  they  could  bring  matters  to  an  issue,  for  the  English, 
who  amounted  to  full  two  thousand,  were  haughty  and  bitter  against 
the  Spaniards,  and  advised  the  king  of  Navarre  to.  risk  a  battle. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Spaniards,  who  were  very  numerous,  held 
the  English  and  Navarroid  cheap.  The  treaties,  however,  were 
drawing  to  a  conclusion  ;  and,  with  much  dilKculty,  an  armistice 
WPS  agreed  on,  for  six  weeiis,  between  the  two  kingdoms,  with  the 
intent  of  eoncluding  a  peace.  The  negotiators  proposed  also  that  a 
marriage  should  take  place  between  the  eldest  son  of  king  Henry 
with  a  daughter  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  that  the  peace  might  be  more 
solid  and  durable.  The  king  of  Navarre  readily  listened  to  this  pro. 
posal,  for  he  saw  by  it  how  highly  his  daughter  would  be  settled. 
The  prelates  and  barons  of  both  realms  advised  also  that  Charles, 
eldest  son  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  should  marry  a  daughter  of  king 
Henry.  This  was  concluded ;  and  don  Henry,  king  of  Castille,  was 
to  use  his  influence  with  the  king  of'France,  under  whose  guardian, 
ship  Charles  was,  that  he  should  be  permitted  to  return  to  Navarre. 
This  he  performed;  and  the  king  of  France  complied  with  his 
request. 

The  king  of  Navarre,  on  account  of  these  marriages,  was  willing 
to  surrende:,  for  ten  years,  to  the  king  of  Spain,  as  a  security  for  his 
good  faith,  the  towns  and  castles  of  Estella,  of  Tudela,  and  of  la 
Guardia.  King  Henry  consented  to  give  up  to  the  English  sir  Peter 
Courtenay  and  the  lord  de  I'Esparre,  a  Gascon,  who  were  his  prison- 
ers. All  these  difTerent  treaties  were  sealed,  and  sworn  to  be  faith, 
fully  observed  for  ever  by  the  itwo  kings .;  and  it  was  agreed  that 
whoever  should  any  way  infringe  them  shoujd  submit  himself  to  the 
judgment  of  the  pope. 

While  these  negotiaitions  were  going  forward,  the  king  of  Navarre, 
who  was  indebted  ,to  the  English  twenty  thousand  francs,  sent  the 
"iscount  de'Chastillon  ito  Arragon  to  borrow  this  sum  from  the  king 
jf  Arragon,  who  readily  leat  it  to  hinj,  but  took  for  his  security  the 
ifood  towns  of  Parapeluna,  Miranda,  Borgo  la  Reyna;  Corella  and  St. 
./ean  du  Pied'des  Poets.  By  these  means,  the  English  were  paid 
their  demands  :  they  left  the  king  of  Navarre,  well  satisfied  with 
■<heir  conduct,  returned  to  Bordeaux,  and  fror(i  ,thence  to  England. 

The  marriage  was  concluded  between  Charles  pf  Navarre  and  the 
.jlaughter  of  king  Henry :  she  was  called  Jane,  and  was  very  hand. 
s,ome.  In  this  year  the  Itjng  of  Caatille  died,  and  h,is  eldest  son,  don 
John,  succeeded  him.  He  was  crowned  with  .the  consent  of  all  the 
iprelates  and  b\rons  of  Spain,  king  of  Castille,  Seville,  Qallicia  and 
iCordova ;  and  they  swore  ,to  him,  for  ever,  fealty  and  homage.  About 
this  time,  war  commenced  between  ,the  kings  of  Portugal  and  Cas. 
.tille,  which  lasted  a  considerable  .time,  as  you  will  hear  related  in 
(this  history.    But  we  must  now  return  to  the  affairs  of  France. 


CHAPTER    XXVIII. 

THE  LORD  DE  MUOIDENT  TURNS  TO  THE  ENSLISH.  THE  LORD  DE  LANGC- 
RANT  IS  MORTALLY  WOUNDED.  THE  OOVERNOR  OF  BOUTEVILLE  IS 
DEFEATED,  AND  THE  CASTLE  SURRENDERS  TO  THE  FRENCH. 

You  have  before  heard  that  the  lord  de  Mucident  had  turned  to 
;the  French  party.  He  had  remained  at  Paris  for  upward  of  a  year, 
.until  he  was  tired ;  for  he  had  expected  more  from  the  king  of  France 
,4han  he  had  received,  which  made  him  repent  having  changed  his 
•side  He  said  he  had  been  forced  so  to  do,  and  that  it  was  not  of  his 
own  tree  will. 

He  had  therefore  resolved  to  quit  Paris  privately,  where  he  had  too 
Jong  resided,  return  to  his  own  country,  and  then  surrender  himself 
<o  the  English ;  for  he  .preferred  serving  the  king  of  England  to  the 


king  of  France.  He  acted  upon  this  plan,  and  gave  all  his  acquaint 
ance  to  understand,  except  those  of  his  council,  that  he  was  dis- 
gusted One  evening  he  mounted  his  horse  incognito,  only  two 
persons  with  him,  set  out  from  Paris,  and  rode  to  his  own  country, 
where  his  people  followed  him.  He  continued  his  journey  until  he 
came  to  Bordeaux,  where  he  found  the  lord  Neville,  to  whom  Im 
related  his  adventures.  He  attached  hiiUself  to  the  English,  and 
declared  he  would  rather  betray  his  troth  to  the  king  of  France  than 
to  his  natiual  lord  the  king  of  England.  The  lord  de  Mucident  re- 
mainiid  steady  to  the  English  ever  after  as  long  as  he  lived. 

The  duke  of  Anjou  was  much  enraged  when  he  heard  of  this, 
and  swore,  that  if  ever  he  could  lay  hands  upon  him,  he  would  make 
his  head  fly  from  his  shoulders.  This  was  told  to  the  lord  de  Muci- 
dent, who  in  conBcquencc  took  every  precaution  in  his  power.  The 
lord  de  Langurant  remained  steadfast  to  the  French.  He  was  an 
able  and  active  knight,  and  harassed  much  the  vassals  of  those  who 
had  turned  to  the  Enghsh  possesshig  lands  adjiiining  to  his  own  ; 
such  as  the  lords  de  Rosem,  de  Duras,  de  Mucident ;  which  made 
these  three  barons  very  ajigry,  and  excited  them  to  attempt  all  means 
to  slay  him;  for  ho  was  their  bitter  enemy. 

The  lord  de  Langurant,  being  a  knight  eager  for  battle,  was  riding 
out  one  day  attended  by  about  forty  lances :  he  advanced  near  to 
an  English  garrison  called  Cadillac,*  which  belonged  to  the  Ciiptat 
de  Buch  and  his  brothers.  He  posted  his  men  in  anihush  in  a  wood, 
telling  them  that  he  would  ride  alone  to  the  castle  to  see  if  any  one 
would  sally  forth  against  him.  His  men  obeyed  :  when,  riding  to 
the  barriers  of  Cadillac,  he  spoke  to  the  guards,  asking,  "  Where  is 
Bernard  Courant,  your  captain  ?  Tell  him  that  the  lord  de  Langurant 
wishes  to  tilt  with  him  ;  and,  since  he  is  so  vahant  a  iiinn-al-nrnis, 
he  will  not  refuse  my  request  for  the  love  of  his  lady.  If  he  should 
not  consent,  it  will  turn  to  his  shame,  and  I  will  publish  evcryw)icr( 
that  he  had  refused  to  break  a  lance  with  me  through  cowardice.' 
One  of  the  valets  of  Bernard,  at  that  time  at  the  barriers,  replied 
"  Lord  de  Langurant,  I  have  perfectly  heard  what  you  have  said  :  .' 
will  go  and  inform  my  master;  for  cowardice  shall  never  be  a  r.o 
preach  to  him,  if  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  wait."  "  By  my  faith,' 
answered  the  lord  de  Langurant,  "  that  I  will."  The  valet  went  J( 
his  master,  whom  he  found  in  his  chamber,  and  told  him  what  yoi 
have  lieard. 

When  Bernard  heard  this,  his  heart  swelled  within  him,  and  he 
fiercely  exclaimed,  "  Give  me  my  arms,  and  saddle  my  steed,  for  he 
shall  never  return  with  a  refusal."  His  orders  were  promptly  obeyed : 
being  aimed,  he  mounted  on  horseback  with  his  lance  and  buckler, 
and,  having  the  gates  and  barriers  thrown  open,  advanced  into  the 
plain.  The  lord  de  Langurant  was  much  pleased  when  he  saw  him 
lowering  his  spear,  he  placed  himself  in  the  position  of  a  good  knight; 
as  did  his  squire.  They  were  both  well  mounted ;  and,  spurring 
their  horses,  their  lances  struck  with  such  force  on  their  shields  as 
shivered  them  to  pieces.  At  the  second  pass,  Bernard  Courant  gave 
such  a  deadly  blow  on  the  shoulder  of  the  lord  de  Langurant  as  to 
drive  him  out  of  his  saddle,  and  fell  him  to  the  ground.  -When 
Bernard  saw  him  fall,  he  was  rejoiced,  and  turning  his  horse  \iDon 
him,  as  the  lord  de  Langurant  was  raising  himself  up,  Bernard,  wni. 
had  great  strength,  caught  him  with  both  hands  by  the  helmet,  tore 
it  off  his  head,  and  flung  it  unHer  his  horse. 

The  troops  of  the  lord  de  Langurant  who  were  in  ambush,  noticing 
all  this,  began  to  advance  to  rescue  their  lord.  Bernard  Courari 
perceived  them,  and,  dralwing  his  dagger,  said  to  the  lord  de  Langu. 
rant,  "  Surrender  yourself  my  prisoner,  lord  de  Langurant,  rescued 
or  not,  or  you  are  a  dead  man."  The  lord  de  Langurant,  who 
trusted  to  his  people  for  assistance,  was  shy,  and  made  no  answer. 
When  Bernard  saw  that  he  would  not  make  any  feply,  he  was  in. 
flamed  with  passion,  and,  fearing  lest  he  might  suffer  from  delay, 
struck  him  with  his  dagger  on  the  head,  which  was  bare,  and  drove 
it  into  him  :  then,  drawing  it  back,  he  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  galloped 
within  the  barriers,  where  he  dismounted,  and  put  himself  in  a  pes. 
ture  of  defence,  if  there  should  be  a  necessity  for  it.  The  lord  de 
Langurant's  people,  on  coming  to  him,  found  him  mortally  wounded  : 
they  were  very  much  enraged  at  it,  and,  having  bandaged  his  wound 
as  well  as  they  could,  carried  him  back  to  his  castle,  where  he,  on 
the  morrow,  expired.  Such  was  the  end  of  the  lord  de  Languram 
in  Gascony. 

At  this  period,  a  deed  of  arms  was  performed,  in  the  Rochellois 
against  Heliot  de  Plaisac,  a  very  amiable  squire  and  gallant  man-at 
arms,  governor  of  Bouteville,t  an  English  gamson,  wherein  there 
were  about  six  score  lances,  English  and  Gascons,  who,  pillaging  the 
whole  country,  advanced  almos*  daily  as  faT  as  the  towns  of  La  Ro. 
chelle  or  St.  Jean  d'Angely.  They  kept  these  towns  in  such  dread 
that  none  dared  to  venture  out  but  very  privately,  which  angered 
greatly  the  knights  and  squires  of  that  country.  They  considered 
well  this  business,  and  resolved  either  to  apply  such  a  remedy  as 
would  put  a  stop  to  it,  or  to  lose  their  lives  or  liberties  in  the  attempt. 
They  collected,  in  the  town  of  La  Rochelle,  about  two  hundred 
spears,  on  whom  they  could  depend ;  for  it  was  toward  this  town 
that  Heliot  de  Plaisac  made  his  excursions.  There  were  now  in  it, 
from  Poitou  and  Snintonge,  the  lords  de  Touars,  de  Puissances,  sii 
James  de  Surgeres,  sir  Perceval  de  Coulogne,  sir  Reginald  de  Go 


•  "  Cadillac"— a  viUaee  in  Guienne.  seven  lea  cues  from  Buideatuc 
t  "  Buuteville  near  Cofnac. 
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mers,  sir  Hugh  de  Vivonne,  and  several  other  knights  and  squires, 
all  well  inclined  to  meet  and  combat  their  enemies.  These  lords 
had  had  information  that  Heliot  de  Plaisac  was  on  his  march  toward 
La  Rochelle,  in  se;irch  of  prey.  They  gave  their  orders  accordingly, 
and  sallied  out  in  the  evening  well  armed  and  mounted.  On  their 
departure,  they  directed  that  the  cattle  should,  on  the  morrow,  be 
driven  out  to  the  fields  to  take  their  chance  ;  which  was  obeyed. 

When  the  morrow  came,  Heliot  de  Plaisac  and  his  troop  arrived 
before  La  Rochelle,  while  their  foragers  eoUected  the  cattle,  and  had 
them  driven  away  by  the  peasants  of  the  country.  They  had  not 
gone  more  than  a  league  before  the  French  (who  were  upward  of 
two  hundred  lances)  fell  upon  their  wing,  quite  unexpectedly,  and 
charged  them  vigorously;  so  that,  at  this  first  onset,  several  were 
unhorsed.  HSiot  de  Plaisac  cried  out,  "  On  foot,  on  foot !  let  no 
man  fly,  but  send  away  the  horses ;  for,  if  the  day  be  ours,  we  shall 
have  horees  enow,  and,  if  we  lose  it,  we  shall  not  want  any."  The 
English  and  Gascons,  of  Heliot's  party,  drew  up  on  foot,  and  in  good 
torder.  The  French  did  the  same,  for  they  were  afraid  of  their  horses 
being  wounded  by  the  spears  and  swords  of  the  enemy. 

The  battle  then  commenced.  It  was  severe,  and  of  long  contin. 
uance  ;  for  they  fought  hand  to  hand,  pushing  their  spears  up  to  their 
guards  at  every  thrust.  Many  gallant  deeds  were  done  ;  there  was 
many  a  capture,  and  many  a  rescue.  However,  the  Poitevlns  and 
Saintongers  won  the  field,  and  their  enemies  were  either  slain  or 
made  prisoners,  for  very  few  escaped :  the  forage  was  recaptured, 
and  Heliot  de  Plaisac  taken  and  carried  to  La  Rochelle. 

Shortly  afterwards,  these  lords  marched  to  the  castle  of  Bouteville, 
which  was  soon  and  easily  taken,  for  scarcely  any  one  was  vrithin 
it.  Thus  was  Bouteville  gained  by  the  French,  to  the  great  joy  of 
all  the  country  round  about.  Heliot  de  Plaisac  remained  in  prison 
for  a  long  time. 

CHAPTER   XXIX. 

SIR  THOMAS  TRIVET  RETURNS  TO  ENGLAND  WITH  HIS  COMPANIONS.  HIS 
HERALD  RELATES  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  LANCASTER  THE  PARTICULARS  OF 
THE  DEATH  OF  KING  HENRY  OF  CASTILLE,  AND  THE  CORONATION  OF  HIS 
ELDEST  SON  DON  JOHN. 

At  this  time,  sir  Thomas  Trivei,  sir  William  Helmen,  and  the 
Other  knights  who  had  been  in  Spain  to  the  assistance  of  the  king 
of  Navarre,  returned  to  England.  They  immediately  waited  on  the 
king,  who  at  that  time  resided  at  Chertsey  :  his  two  uncles,  the  duke ' 
of  Lancaster  and  the  earl  of  Cambridge,  were  with  him.  These 
knights  were  graciously  received  by  the  king  and  his  lords ;  and 
many  questions  were  asked  concerning  the  news  of  the  countries 
'they  came  from :  they  told  all  they  knew  ;  how  the  war  had  been 
carried  on  in  Spain  and  Navarre,  and  how  those  two  kings  had  con. 
eluded  a  peace,  relating  exactly  the  articles  of  the  treaties,  and  also 
that  tne  king  of  Navarre  had  married  his  eldest  son  to  a  daughter 
of  king  Henry. 

The  duke  of  Lancaster  and  the  earl  of  Cambridge  were  very  pen- 
sive on  hearing  this  intelligence,  for  they  had  considered  themselves 
as  heirs  to  all  Spain  in  right  of  their  wives :  they  inquired  at  what 
time  king  Henry  had  died,  and  if  the  Spaniards  had  crowned  his 
son  king.  Sir  Thomas  Trivet  and  sir  William  Helmen  answered  : 
"  My  dear  lords,  when  king  Heniy  the  bastard'  died,  we  were  not  at 
the  coronation  of  his  son  ;  for  at  that  time  we  had  retreated  into 
Navarre  ;  but  we  have  a  herald  who  was  present,  and  you  may,  If 
you  please,  learn  from  him  every  particular  concerning  it." 

The  herald  was  called  in,  and  the  duke  desired  he  would  jelate 
\ov/  everything  passed.  He  answered :  "  My  lords,  I  will  comply 
with  your  request,  and  tell  you  all.  While  these  knights  were  at 
Pampeluna,  waiting  the  conclusion  of  the  treaties,  I  remained  -by 
Iheir  permission  with  the  king  of  Navarre,  and  was  much  respected 
by  him  and  his  people.  I  left  Pampeluna,  and  accompanied  him  to 
St.  Domingo,  where,  on  his  approach  king  Henry  came  out  to  meet 
him  with  a  numerous  train,  as  a  proof  of  his  affection.  The  king  of 
Navarre  and  his  people  were  treated  with  much  honor  ;  in  the  even, 
ing  he  was  entertained  with  a  very  handsome  supper.  While  at 
table,  news  was  brought  that  a  wild  boar  was  discovered  in  the  ad. 
joining  moors ;  a  hunting  party  was  directly  formed  for  the  morrpw. 
The  two  kings  and  their  huntsmen  were  present ;  the  boar  was 
taken  ;  and  they  returned  to  St.  Domingo  in  the  most  friendly 
manner. 

"  The  next' day,  king  Henry  set  out  for  PierrefeiTade,*  to  keep  an 
appointment  he  had  made  with  his  people.  He  was  there  seized 
with  an  illness,  of  which  he  died.  The  king  of  Navarre  was  told  of 
it  as  he  was  on  his  road  to  visit  him  :  he  returned  back  much  vexed 
thereat.     I  then  took  my  leave  of  him,  and  went  to  Castillo  to  learn 


*  "  Pierre-fernide."  Q.  I  cannot  find  anything  like  this  name  in  the  map  near  to  St. 
I^mjngo.  There  Is  Pon-ferrada  on  the  western  liordera  of  Leon,  but  that  appears  to  be 
too  dJBtant. 

Oenys  Sauvage  does  not  seem  to  understand  this  passage. 

.Mwreri  says,  Henry  died  at  St.  Domingo. 

Ferreias,  in  his  Hisrory  of  Spain,  savs,  the  vulgar  report  was,  that  Henry  was  poisoned 
by  means  of  n  liandsonie  pair  of  buskins,  which  Mahomet  king  of  Granada  sent  him  as 
a  present,  lest,  when  having  made  peace  with  the  king  of  Navane,  he  might  turn  his 
arms  against  him.  Ferreras  himself  seems  to  doubt  it.  He  died  at  Saint  Domingo  la 
Catjndii,  29th  May,  1374.  The  infant  John  was  instantly  proclaimed  king,  and  left  St. 
[Jominpo  for  Durgos,  carrying  with  him  the  body  of  his  ikther.  which  he  deposited 
UMtrc.  in  Older  for  its  heing  tr^Dsported  to  Toledo. 


what  was  going  forward.  King  Henry  died  on  Wednesday.  Shortlj 
after,  on  the  25th  day  ef  July,  the  feast  of  St.  James  and  St.  Chris, 
topher,  John,  eldest  son  of  the  late  king  Henry,  was  crowned  kina 
of  Castille,  in  the  cathedral  church  of  the  city  of  Burgos.  All  the 
barons  and  prelates  of  Spain,  Galicia,  Cordova,  and  Seville  wer« 
present,  and  swore,  on  the  holy  Evangelists,  their  homages  to  hini 
as  king.  He  created  that  day  two  hundred  and  ten  knighl3,_and 
made  several  magnificent  presents.  On  the  moiTow  after  'his  core, 
nation,  he  went,  attended  by  great  numbers  of  his  nobles,  to  a  con. 
vent  of  nuns,  out  of  Burgos,  which  is  called  les  Oruches,  where  ae 
heard  mass  and  dined.  After  dinner,  there  was  a  grand  tournament ; 
at  which  the  viscount  de  Roquebertin,  from  Arragon,  won  the  prize. 
When  this  was  over,  the  king  returned  to  Burgos,  where  the  feasts 
lasted  for  fifteen  days." 

The  duke  of  Lancaster  asked  if  the  king  of  Portugal  had- been  in. 
vited  thither :  the  herald  said,  "  He  had  been  invited,  but  did  not 
come  ;  and  I  was  informed  he  told  the  envoy  who  carried  the  invita. 
tion,  that  he  would  never  attend  the  coronation  of  the  son  of  a  has. 
tard."  "  On  my  faith,"  replied  the  duke,  "  he  did  well  to  send  such 
an  answer,  and  I  thank  him  for  it.  Things  shall  not  long  remain  as 
they  now  are.  It  shall  soon  be  otherwise,  for  my  brother  and  myself 
will  call  upon  don  John  for  that  inheritance  of  which  he  now  styles 
himself  king."  Here  the  conversation  ended,  when  they  called  foi 
wine  and  refreshments.  We  will  now  leave  this  matter,  and  return 
to  what  was  passing  in  France. 


CHAPTER    XXX. 

THE  EARL  OF  FLANDERS  STOPS  THE  PROGRESS  OF  AN  EMBASSADOR  FROM 
THE  KING  OF  FRANCE  TO  SCOTLAND  :  THIS  CAUSES  GREAT  DISSENSIONS 
BETWEEN  THEM. 

King  Charles,  who  at  this  time  governed  France,  was  very  saga, 
cious  and  subtle,  as  his  conduct  showed  ;  for,  though  he  never  quitted 
his  closet  or  his  amusements,  he  reconquered  all  thai  his  predece». 
sors  had  lost  in  the  field  at  the  head  of  their  armies,  for  which  he  was 
greatly  to  be  commended.  Now,  because  the  king  of  France  knew 
that  king  Robert  of  Scotland,  and  that  whole  kingdom,  bore  a  mortai 
hatred  to  the  English  (for  never  can  these  two  kingdoms  love  each 
other,)  that  a  better  understanding  between  him  and  the  Scots  might 
be  continued,  he  determined  to  send  one  of  his  knights,  and  a  secre- 
tary to  his  council,  to  king  Robert  and  the  Scots,  to  treat  vvith  them  j 
to  examine  the  state  of  that  country,  and  see  whether  they  were  in  a 
condition  to  eaiTy  on  any  effectual  war :  for  Evan  of  Wales  had 
during  his  lifetime  informed  him,  that  the  most  certain  way  of  dis- 
turbing England  was  through  Scotland. 

The  king  of  France,  having  well  considered  this  matter,  had  various 
ideas  on  the  subject ;  and,  having  fixed  his  plan,  he  called  to  him 
one  of  his  knights,  a  prudent  man,  named  sir  Peter  lord  de  Boumczel, 
and  said  :  "  You  will  carry  this  message  to  Scotland,  and  salute  the 
king  and  barons,  with  the  assurance  that  we  and  our  realm  are  wil- 
ling to  enter  into  treaties  with  them  on  the  footing  of  good  friends, 
in  order  that,  when  the  season  shall  be  favoraBle,  we  may  send  over 
troops,  to  be  there  admitted  in  the  like  manner  as  the  practice  has 
been  with  our  predecessors  in  former  times  :  and  in  your  journeys 
thither  and  back  again,  as  well  as  during  your  residence,  you  will 
take  care  to  keep  such  state  as  shall  become  an  embassador  from  the 
king ;  for  such  is  our  will ;  and  every  expense  shall  be  repaid  you." 
The  knight  answered,  "  Sire,' your  orders  shall  be  obeyed." 

He  did  not  delay  his  journey  long  after  this ;  but,  when  his  pre. 
parations  were  ready,  he  took  leave  of  the  king,  and  set  out  from 
Paris,  continuing  his  route  until  he  came  to  Sluys  in  Flanders.  He 
waited  there  for  a  wind,  which  being  unfavorable,  detained  him  fif- 
teen days.  During  this  time  he  lived  magnificently  ;  and  gold  and 
silver  plate  were  in  such  profusion  in  the  apartments  as  if  he  had 
been  a  prince.  He  had  also  music  to  announce  his  dinner,  and 
caused  to  be  carried  before  him  a  sword  in  a  scabbard,  richly 
blazoned  with  his  arms  in  gold  and  silver.  His  servants  paid  well 
for  everything.  Many  of  the  towns-people  were  much  astonished  at 
the  great  state  this  knight  lived  in  at  home,  which  he  also  maintained 
when  he  went  abroad.  The  bailiff  of  the  town,  who  was  an  officer 
under  the  earl  of  Flanders,  had  noticed  this  con,duct,  and  could  not 
remain  silent  on  the  subject,  for  which  he  was  to  blame,  but  went 
and  informed  the  eari  of  it,  who  at  the  time  resided  at  Bruges,  and 
his  cousin  the  duke  of  Brittany  with  him.  The  earl  of  Flandera 
having  considered  a  while,  with  the  advice  of  the  duke  of  Brittany, 
ordered  the  embassador  to  be  brought  thither.  The  bailiff  retiirned 
to  Sluys,  and  came  very  uncourteously  to  the  king's  knight;  for  h( 
laid  his  hand  on  him,  and  arrested  him  in  the  name  of  the  earJ. 

The  knight  was  exceedingly  surprised  at  this  proceeding  •  he  tola 
the  bailiff,  that  he  was  embassador  and  commissioner  from  the  king 
of  France.  The  bailiff  said,  "  that  might  be  ;  but  he  must  spoak 
with  the  earl,  who  had  ordered  him  to  be  conducted  into  his  pres- 
ence." The  knight  could  not  by  any  means  excuse  himself  from 
being  carried  to  Bruges  with  all  his  attendants.  When  he  was 
brought  into  the  apartments  of  the  earl,  he  and  the  duke  of  Britt8.^y 
were  leaning  on  a  window  which  looked  into  the  gardnns.  The 
knight  cast  himself  on  his  knees  before  the  earl,  and  said,  "  My  lord, 
I  am  your  prisoner."  At  which  words,  the  earl  was  mightily  enraged, 
and  replied  with  a  passion,  "  How,  rascal,  do  you  dare  to  ,;all  yp-r 
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■I  my  prisoner,  when  I  have  only  sent  to  speak  with  you  1  The 
-«6jout3  of  my  lord  may  very  freely  come  and  speak  with  me ;  but 
liiou  hast  ill  acquitted  thyself  by  remaining  so  long  at  Sluys  without 
jomiiig  to  visit  me,  when  thou  knewest  I  was  so  near;  but,  I  sitppoee, 
;h6u  disdainedst  it."  " My  lord,"  answered  the  knight,  "  saving  your 
iispkasure" — He  was  interrupted  by  the  duke  of  Brittany,  who  said, 
"  I'  is  by  such  tattlers  and  jesters  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  of 
he  k  ng's  chamber,  as  you,  that  the  kingdom  is  governed  J  and  you 
■nanage  the  king  as  you  please,  to  do  good  or  evil  according  to  your 
wil's  :  there  is  not  a  prince  of  the  blood,  however  great  he  may  be, 
■f  he  incur  your  hatred,  who  will  be  listened  to :  but  such  fellows 
.'hall  yet  be  hanged,  until  the  gibbets  be  full  of  them." 

The  knight,  who  was  still  on  his  knees,  was  much  mortified  by 
.hese  words :  he  saw  that  it  was  better  for  him  to  be  silent  than  to 
iiake  any  reply  :  he  did  not  therefore  answer,  but  quitted  the  pres- 
I'lice  of  the  earl  and  his  lords,  when  he  found  an  opportunity.  Some 
ivorthy  people  who  were  with  the  earl  made  way  for  him,  and  carried 
Mm  to  refresh  himself  The  knight  afterwards  mounted  his  horse, 
and  returned  to  his  hotel  in  Sluys,  where  I  will  tell  you  what  hap. 
pened  to  him.  Although  all  his  stores  were  embarked,  and  there 
was  a  favorable  wind  for  Scotland,  he  would  not  sail  and  risk  the 
dangers  of  the  sea ;  for  he  was  warned  that  he  was  watched  by  the 
English  who  resided  in  Sluys,  and  that,  if  he  should  sail,  he  would 
be  taken,  and  carried  to  England.  Through  fear  of  this  happening, 
he  gave  up  his  intended  voyage,  quitted  Sluys,  and  returned  to  the 
king  at  Palis. 

You  may  easily  imagine,  that  the  lord  de  Boumezel  was  not  long 
before  he  told  the  king  all  that  had  befallen  him  in  Flanders:  he  re. 
lated  everytliing  exactly  as  it  had  happened.  It  was  necessary  he 
should  do  so  by  way  of  excusing  himself  for  not  having  obeyed  his 
orders,  as  the  king  was  very  much  surprised  at  his  return.  When  sir 
Peter  was  relating  the  events  of  this  journey,  there  were  present 
several  knights  of  the  king's  chamber:  in  particular,  sir  John  de 
Guistelles  of  Hainault,  a  cousin  to  the  earl  of  Flanders,  who  mutter, 
ingly  repeaced  the  words  of  sir  Peter ;  so  that,  thinking  the  knight 
had  spoken  too  freely  of  the  earl  of  Flanders,  he  could  not  contain 
himsebT,  but  said :  "  I  cannot  thus  hear  my  dear  e«UBin  the  earl  of 
Flanders  so  slightingly  spoken  of;  and  if,  sir  knightj  you  mean  to 
affirm  for  truth  all  you  have  said,  and  assert  that  he  by  his  act  pre- 
vented you  from  fulfilling  your  orders,  I  challenge  you  to  the  field, 
and  here  is  my  glove  " 

The  lord  de  Bournezel  was  not  slow  to  reply :  "  Sir  John,  I  say 
that  I  was  thus  arrested  and  conducted  by  the  bailiff  of  Sluys,  and 
brought  before  the  earl  of  Flanders ;  and  that  every  word,  which  I 
have  spoken  as  from  that  earl  and  the  duke  of  Brittany  were  said  by 
them  ;  and  if  you  wish  to  say  anything  to  the  contrary,  and  that  it 
was  not  so,  1  will  take  up  your  glove."  "  I  do  say  so,"  replied  the 
lord  de  Guistelles.  At  these  words,  the  king  looked  very  grave,  and 
said,  "  Come,  come ;  we  will  hear  no  more  of  this."  He  then  retired 
into  his  closet,  attended  by  his  chamberlains,  very  well  pleased  that 
sir  Peter  had  so  frankly  .ipoken,  and  had  so  well  answered  sir  John 
de  Guistelles.  He  said  .0  them  smiling,  "  He  has  kept  hie  ground 
well :  I  wbiild  not  for  twenty  thousand  francs  it  had  noi  so  hap. 
pened."  Sir  John  de  Guistelles,  who  was  one  of  the  king's  cham. 
bevlains,  was  afterwards  so  ill  at  court,  and  received  with  so  much 
coldness,  that  he  noticed  it,  and  wished  not  to  abide  the  consequen. 
ces :  he  therefore  took  leave  of  the  king,  and  went  to  Brabant  to 
duke  Winceslaus,  who  retained  him  in  his  service.  With  regard  to 
the  king  of  France,  he  was  much  angered  with  the  earl  of  Flanders ; 
fur  it  appeared  to  several  of  the  kingdom,  that  he  had  prevented  the 
lord  de  Bournezel  from  continuing  his  journey  to  Scotland.  He  had 
also  entertained  his  cousin  the  duke  of  Brittany,  who  was  greatly 
•jut  of  favor  with  the  king  of  France.  Those  who  were'near  the 
person  of  t!;e  king  easily  saw  that  the  earl  of  Flanders  was  not  in 
his  good  graces.  Shortly  after  this  event,  the  king  of  France  wrote 
very  sharp  letters  to  his  cousin  the  earl  of  Flanders,  which  contained 
'also  menaces,  for  that  he  had  supported  and  kept  with  him  the  duke 
■)f  Brittany,  whom  he  considered  as  his  enemy. 

The  earl  wrote  back  again,  and  made  the  best  excuses  he  could. 
These  were,  however,  of  no  avail ;  for  the  king  of  France  sent  him 
sharper  letters,  in  which  he  declared,  that  if  he  did  not  send  away 
his  enemy  tlie  (hike  of  Brittany,  he  would  look  upon  him  in  the  same 
light.  When  the  earl  of  Flanders  saw  the  manner  in  which  the  king 
look  it,  and  that  he  would  follow  it  up,  he  considered  with  himself 
(for  he  had  a  quick  imagination,)  and  resolved  to  show  these  menaces 
to  his  principal  towns,  more  especially  to  Ghent,  to  know  what  answer 
thoy  would  wish  him  to  send.  He  dispatched  copies  to  Bruges, 
Ypres  and  Courtray ;  and  he  set  out  with  the  duke  of  Brittany  for 
Ghent,  where  they  lodged  at  the  postern  gate.  He  was  received  by 
the  citizens  with  very  great  joy,  for  at  that  time  they  were  much 
pleased  to  have  him  an.jng  them.  When  the  deputies  from  the  other 
towns  were  anived,  according  to  their  orders,  the  count  had  them 
assembled ;  and  John  de  la  Faucille  harangued  them,  in  his  name, 
in  the  cause  of  his  meeting  them  :  he  read  to  them  the  letters  which 
lad  been  received  within  the  last  two  months  from  the  king  of  France. 
\fter  these  letters  had  been  read,  the  earl  spoke  as  follows :  "  My 
children,  and  good  people  of  Flanders,  through  God's  grace,  I  have 
been  for  a  long  time  your  lord:  1  have  governed  you  in  peace  as 
tmioh  af  wa.s  in  my  power  ;  tad  Tov  have  never  seen  anything  in 


me  but  a  desire  to  maintain  you  in  prosperity,  as  \  good  lord  should 
act  in  regard  to  his  subjects.  It  must  be  very  displeasing  to  me,  and 
to  yon  also  who  are  my  faithful  suojects,  that  I  should  incur  the 
hatred  of  my  lord  the  king,  because  I  keep  with  me  my  cousin.german 
the  duke  of  Brittany,  who  at  this  time  is  not  in  favor  with  the  court 
of  France  ;  nor,  in  truth,  can  he  place  any  dependence  on  his  vassals 
of  Brittany,  through  the  hatred  of  five  or  six  of  his  barons.  The 
king  insists  that  I  banish  him  my  house  and  territories,  which  would 
be  very  extraordinary.  I  do  not  say  but  that  if  I  should  assist  my 
cousin  in  opposition  to  France,  the  king  might  have  cause  to  com. 
plain :  but  I  have  neitfier  done  so,  nor  have  I  any  such  inclinations. 
It  is  for  this  cause  I  have  assembled  you,  to  explain  to  you  the  dangers 
that  might  happen  if  yau  should  be  desirous  for  him  to  remain  with 
me."  They  answered  unanimously,  "  My  lord,  we  do  wish  him  to 
remain  with  you :  and  we  know  not  that  prince,  however  great  he 
may  be,  who  should  resolve  to  make  war  upon  you,  but  who  would 
find  in  your  earldom  of  Flanders  two  hundred  thousand  men  com. 
pletely  armed." 

This  reply  was  very  agreeable  to  the  earl  of  Flanders,  who  said, 
"  My  good  children,  I  thank  you."  The  assembly  now  broke  up ; 
and  the  earl  was  so  well  pleased  that  he  gave  them  permission  to 
return  to  their  own  homes  in  peace.  The  earl,  at  a  proper  time,  re- 
turned to  Bruges  in  company  with  the  duke  of  Brittany.  Things 
remained  in  this  situation.  The  earl  was  very  popular  with  his  sub- 
jects, and  the  country  continued  in  peace  and  prosperity :  this,  how 
ever,  did  not  last  long,  through  extraordinary  wickedness,  which 
brought  on  great  tribulation,  as  you  will  hear  related  in  this  history. 


CHAPTER   XXXI. 

THE   DUEE   OF   BKITTAirT   BETIBES   FKOM   FLAITDERS  TO   ENOLAND.      THE 
YOUNS  COUNT  DE  ST.  FOL,  WHILE  A  FKISONER  IN  ENGLAND,  MABSIES. 

The  king  of  France  was  punctually  informed  of  everything  thai 
had  passed;  and  the  speech  which  the  earl  of  Flanders  had  made. 
He  did  not  love  him  the  better  for  this  :  but,  as  he  could  not  remedy 
it,  he  thought  it  more  prudent  to  overlook  it :  he  declared,  however, 
that  the  earl  was  the  proudest  prince  alive.  From  the  king's  manner, 
it  was  visible  he  was  the  lord  he  would  most  wilUngly  have  humbled, 
both  for  his  pride  and  for  his  opposition  to  his  desires.  The  earl  of 
Flanders,  notwithstanding  the  king  of  France  had  written  to  say  ho 
was  very  much  displeased  at  his  keeping  the  duke  of  Brittany  with 
him,  did  not  send  him  away,  but  entertained  him  as  long  as  he  wished 
to  stay,  and  gave  him  a  handsome  establishment.  At  last,  the  duke 
was  advised  to  visit  England,  which  he  likewise  wished  to  see :  he 
took  leave  of  the  earl  his  cousin,  and  went  to  Gravelines,  where  he 
was  met  by  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  with  five  hundred  men-at-arms  tnd 
a  thousand  archers,  for  fear  of  the  French  garrisons,  and  conducted 
to  Calais  :  sir  Hugh  Calverley,  the  governor,  received  him  with  all 
respect. 

When  the  duke  had  staid  at  Calais  five  days,  having  a  favorable 
wind,  he  embarked  with  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  and  landed  at  Dovci , 
and  from  tlience  went  to  the  young  king  Richard,  who  received  them 
with  much  joy  ;  as  did  also  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  the  earls  of  Cam- 
bridge and  Buckingham,  and  the  great  barons  of  England. 

You  have  before  heard  how  sir  Valeran  de  Luxembourg,  the  youut 
count  de  St.  Pol,  had  been  made  prisoner  in  a  battle  between  Ardrcs 
and  Calais,  and  had  been  carried  to  England  under  the  king's  plea 
sure,  who  had  purchased  him  of  the  lord  de  Goramegines  :  for  the 
lord  de  Gommegines  had  set  on  foot  this  expedition,  in  which  the 
count  had  been  made  a  prisoner  by  a  squire,  a  good  man-at-arms, 
from  the  country  of  Gueldres.  The  young  count  de  St.  Pol  remained 
a  long  time  a  prisoner  in  England,  without  being  ransomed  :  true  it 
is,  that  the  king  of  England,  during  the  lifetime  of  the  captal  de 
Buch,  offered  him  several  times  to  the  king  of  France  and  to  his 
aUies  in  exchange  for  the  captal ;  but  neither  the  king  of  France  nor 
his  council  would  listen  to  it,  nor  give  up  the  captal  in  exchange,  to 
the  great  dissatisfaction  of  the  king  of  England. 

Things  remained  for  some  time  in  this  situation.  The  count  de 
St.  Pol  had  an  agreeable  prison  in  the  beautiful  castle  of  Windsor, 
and  was  allowed  the  liberty  of  amusing  himself  with  hawking  wher- 
ever he  pleased  in  the  environs  of  Westminster  and  Windsor :  he 
was  thus  trusted  on  the  faith  of  his  word.  The  princess,  mother  of 
king  Richard,  resided  at  that  time  at  Windsor,  with  her  daughter, 
the  lady  Maude,  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  England.  The  young 
count  de  St.  Pol  and  this  lady  fell  loyally  in  love  with  each  other ; 
they  frequently  met  at  dancings,  caroUings,  and  at  other  amuse 
ments  ;  so  that  it  was  suspected  the  young  lady  tenderly  loved  the 
count,  and  she  discovered  the  whole  to  her  mother.  A  treaty  ot 
marriage  was  then  entered  into  between  the  count  de  St.  Pol  and  tbc 
lady  Mahde  Holland  :  the  count  was  ransomed  for  six  score  thousanri 
francs ;  of  which  one  half  was  to  be  remitted  on  bis  marriage,  the 
remainder  he  was  to. pay.  When  the  treaty  had  been  concluded  be. 
tween  the  young  people,  the  king  of  England  granted  permission  fr.t 
the  count  to  cross  the  sea,  in  order  to  procure  his  ransom,  on  his  pro-l 
mise  to  return  within  the  year.  The  count  went  to  France  to  soe 
his  friends,  the  king  and  Ms  cousins  of  France,  the  earl  of  Flanders, 
the  duke  of  Brabant,  and  also  duke  Albert. 

In  this  year,  a  cruel  charge  was  laid  against  the  count  de  St.  Pol 
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ae  was  aocuied  of  an  intention  to  deliver  up  to  the  English  the  strong 
sastle  of  Bouchain.  The  king  ordered  him  to  be  arrested  and  closely 
guarded,  declaring  that  the  count  in  fact  meant  to  have  entered  into 
treaties  inimical  toward  him;  from  which  charge  the  count  could 
aevor  clear  himself.  On  this  occasion  also,  the  lord  canon  de  Robe. 
aart,  the  lord  de  Vertaing,  sir  James  du  Sart  and  Gerard  d'Obies, 
were  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Mons  in  Hainault.  This  charge  at 
length  came  to  ccthing ;  for,  the  king  of  France  not  being  able  to 
prove  anything  against  them,  they  were  set  at  liberty.  The  young 
count  leturned  to  England,  to  acquit  himself  of  his  engagement  to 
the  king,  and  to  marry  his  bride.  He  paid  the  sixty  thousand  francs 
according  to  his  obligation,  and  recrossed  the  sea,  but  did  not  enter 
France,  for  the  king  disliked  him  much. 

The  count  and  countess  went  therefore  to  reside  at  the  castle  of 
Han-sur-Heure,  which  the  lord  de  Moraine,  who  had  married  his 
sister,  lent  them ;  and  there  tlicy  remained  during  the  life  of  the  king 
of  France ;  for  the  count  could  never  regain  his  love.  We  will  now 
leave  these  things,  and  return  to  France. 


CHAPTER    XXXII. 

TDE   DUKE   OF   ANJOU    MAKES    WAR   ON    BRITTAKT.      SIR   WILLIAJI   DES 
HORDES    IS   TAKEN    PRISONER    BY    THE   QABRISON   OF   CBEBBOTTRa. 

At  this  period,  all  Brittany  was  armed,  as  well  against  the  duke  as 
against  the  French.  Several  of  the  principal  towns  had  a  good  under- 
standing with  the  duke,  and  wondered  he  was  not  sent  back :  there 
were  also  many  knights  and  squires  of  Brittany  of  the  same  opinion; 
and,  by  means  of  a  treaty,  the  countess  de  Penthievre,  mother  to  the 
children  of  Charles  de  Blois,  was  not  averse  to  his  return.  But  sir 
Bertrand  du  Gueselin,  constable  of  France,  the  lords  de  Clisson,  de 
Laval,  the  viscount  de  Rohan,  and  the  lord  de  Rochefort,  kept  the 
country  in  a  state  of  warfare  with  the  force  sent  them  from  France, 
At  Pontorson,  St.  Malo,  and  in  that  neighborhood,  were  great  num- 
bers of  men-at-arms  from  France,  Normandy,  Auvergne,  ard  Bur- 
gundy, who  committed  very  great  devastations. 

The  duke  of  Brittany,  who  was  in  England,  received  full  inlorma. 
tion  of  all  this,  and  that  the  duke  of  Anjou,  who  resided  at  Angers, 
was  carrying  the  war  into  his  country :  he  heard  also  that  the  princi- 
pal towns  had  armed  themselves  against  the  French,  as  well  as  sev- 
otal  knights  and  squires,  in  his  name,  for  which  he  felt  himself  much 
obliged.  But,  notwithstanding  all  these  favorable  symptoms,  he  was 
afraid  to  return  to  Brittany  with  full  confidence  in  them,  for  he  was 
always  suspicious  of  some  treason :  neither  did  his  own  council,  the 
king  of  England,  nor  duke  of  Lancaster  advise  him  to  go  thither. 

Sir  William  des  Bordes  maintained  the  garrisons  in  Normandy  and 
Valognes  of  which  he  was  captain :  he  had  with  him  the  deputy  sen- 
eschal of  Eu,  sir  William  Marcel,  sir  Braque  de  Braquemont,  the 
lord  de  Torcy,  sir  Percival  d'Ayneval,  the  b^gue  d'Yury,  sir  Lancelot 
de  Lorris,  with  many  other  knights  and  squires,  who,  day  and  night, 
employed  their  thoughts  in  devising  how  they  CQuld  damage  Cher- 
bourg, of  which  sir  John  Harlestone  was  governor.  The  garrison  of 
Cherbourg  made  as  frequent  sallies  as  they  pleased ;  for  they  could  do 
so  without  any  one  knowing  of  it,  through  the  extensive  forest  with 
which  they  were  surrounded.  They  had  made  a  road  through  the 
wood  in  such  a  manner  that  they  could  overrun  part  of  Normandy 
without  danger  from  the  French. 

It  fell  out  that  both  garrisons  made  an  excursion  the  same  day 
without  the  knowledge  ef  each  other,  and  by  accident  met  at  a  place 
called  Pastoy-fes-Bois.  When  they  met,  like  knights  and  squires 
desirous  of  fighting,  they  all  dismounted  except  sir  Lancelot  de  Lorris, 
who  remained  on  horseback,  his  lance  in  its  rest,  and  his  target  on 
his  neck,  requesting  a  tilt  in  honor  of  his  lady.  Several  heard  his  de- 
mand ;  for  there  was  also  among  the  English  some  knights  and  squires 
who  had  bound  themselves  in  like  manner  by  vows  of  love  to  their 
Wdies.  I  believe  it  was  sir  John  Copeluiid,  a  hardy  knight,  who  ac- 
cepted his  challenge.  Then,  spurring  their  horses,  thgy  charged  each 
other  very  gallantly,  and  gave  dreadful  blows  on  their  targets.  Sir 
Lancelot  was,  however,  so  severely  struck  by  the  English  knight  that 
nis  shield  and  other  armor  was  pierced  through,  and  himself  mor- 
tally wounded.  It  was  a  great  pity,  for  he  was  an  expert  knight, 
young,  handsome,  and  much  in  love.  He  was  there  and  elsewhere 
sincerely  lamented. 

The  French  and  English  then  attacked  each  other,  fighting  hand  to 
aand.  On  the  part  of  the  French,  sir  William  dee  Bordes,  the  deputy 
seneschal  of  Eu,  sir  William  Marcel,  sir  Braque  de  Braquemont,  and 
the  others,  showed  themselves  good  knights,  and  fought  manfully. 
6ir  John  Harlestone,  sir  Philip  Picourde,  sir  John  Burley,  sir  John 
Copeland,  and  the  rest  of  the  English  behaved  well ;  and,  from  their 
superior  fighting,  they  at  last  won  the  day.  The  French  knights  and 
squires  were  either  taken  or  slain  :  in  particular,  a  squire  from  Hain- 
ault, called  William  de  Beat*  'eu,  and  sir  William  des  Bordes  were 
made  prisoners. .  They  wen.  londucted  to  Cherbourg,  where  they 
met  sir  Oliver  du  Gueselin,  who  was  a  prisoner  also. 

Thus  ended  the  business,  as  I  was  informed. 


CHAPTER    XXXIII. 

GEOryRY  TETE-NOIRE  AND  AIMERIOOT  MARCEL,  OAPTAINS  ATTACHED  10 
ENQLAND,  TAKE  SEVERAL  STRONS  PLACES  IN  AtTVERONE  AND  LIMOtrSI* 
FROM    THE    FRENCH. 

There  happened  daily  in  Auvergne  and  Limousin  feats  of  anus-, 
and  wonderful  enterprises ;  more  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  castle  of  Ventadour,  in  Auvergne,  which  is  one  of  the  strongest 
places  in  all  that  country.  It  was  sold  or  betrayed  to  the  most  cruel 
of  all  Bretons,  called  Geoffry  Tfite-noire.  I  will  relate  how  tlus 
happened. 

The  count  de  Ventadour  de  Montpensier  was  an  ancient  knight 
and  honorable  man,  who  no  longer  took  part  in  the  wars,  but  remained 
peaceably  in  his  castle :  this  knight  had  a  squire,  or  varlet,  called 
Ponce  du  Bois,  who  had  served  him  for  a  length  of  time  without 
having  profited  much  by  his  service  :  seeing  that  henceforward  he 
should  have  no  opportunities  of  gaining  riches,  he  determined,  by  bad 
advice,  to  enrich  himself,  and  in  consequence  entered  into  a  secret 
treaty  with  Geoffiy  Tfite-noire,  who  resided  in  Limousin,  to  deliver 
up  the  castle  of  Ventadour  to  him  for  the  sum  of  six  thousand  francs. 
This  was  agreed  to ;  but  he  had  inserted  among  the  conditions  that 
no  harm  should  be  done  to  his  master,  the  count  de  Ventadour,  and 
that  he  should  be  put  out  of  his  castle  in  a  courteous  manner,  and  that 
everything  of  his  should  be  restored  to  him.  This  was  complied 
with,  for  the  Bretons  and  English  who  entered  the  castle  did  not  in 
the  smallest  degree  hurt  the  count  nor  his  people,  and  only  retained 
the  stores  and  artillery,  of  which  there  were  great  plenty. 

The  count  de  Ventadour  went  to  reside  at  Montpensier,*  with 
his  wife  and  children,  beyond  Aigueperse  in  Auvergne.  GeoSry 
Tfite-noire  and  his  troops  kept  possession  of  Ventadour ;  from  whence 
they  ravaged  the  country,  and  took  many  strong  castles  in  Auvergne, 
Rouergue,  Limousin,  Quercy,  Gevaudan,  Bigorre,  and  in  the  Age. 
nois,  one  after  the  other. 

With  this  Geoffry  Tfite-noire,  there  were  other  captains,  who 
performed  naany  excellent  deeds  of  arms,  as  Aimerigot  Marcel,  a 
Limousin  squire  attached  to  the  English  party,  who  took  the  strong 
castle  of  Casnuriel,  situated  in  the  bishopric  of  Clermont  in  Auvergne; 
from  whence  the  above-mentioned  Aimerigot  and  his  companions 
overran  the  country  at  their  pleasure.  Captains  of  other  castles  were 
also  in  his  company,  such  as  the  bourg  Calart,  the  bourg  Aiiglois,the 
bourg  de  Champagne,  Raymond  de  Force,  a  Gascon,  and  Peter  de 
B^arn,  a  B^arnois. 

Aimerigot  made  one  day  an  excursion,  with  only  twelve  compan 
ions,  to  seek  adventures:  they  took  the  road  toward  Aloise,  near  St. 
Flour,  which  has  a  handsome  castle,  in  the  bishopric  of  Clermont : 
they  knew  the  castle  was  only  guarded  by  the  porter.  As  they  were 
riding  silently  toward  Aloise,  Aimerigot  spies  the  porter  sitting  on 
the  trunk  of  a  tree  withoutside  of  the  castle :  a  Breton,  who  shot 
extraordinarily  well  with  a  cross-bow,  says  to  him,  "Would  you  Uke 
to  have  that  porter  killed  at  a  shot?"  "  Yes,  reglied  Aimerigot ; "  and 
I  beg  you  will  do  so."  The  cross-bowman  shoots  a  bolt,  which  he 
drives  into  the  porter's  head,  and  knocks  him  down  :  the  porter,  feel, 
ing  himself  mortally  wounded,  regains  the  gate,  which  he  attempts  to 
shut,  but  cannot,  and  falls  down  dead.  Aimerigot  and  his  compan. 
ions  hasten  to  the  castle,  which  they  enter  by  the  wicket,  and  see  the 
porter  lying  dead  and  his  wife  distracted  beside  him:  they  do  her  no 
harm,  but  inquiie  where  the  constable  of  the  castle  is :  she  rephes 
that  he  is  at  Clermont.  They  promise  to  spare  her  life,  if  she  will 
give  them  the  keys  of  the  castle  and  of  the  dungeon  ;  which  when 
she  had  done,  for  she  could  not  any  way  defend  herself,  they  shut 
her  out,  having  given  her  what  belonged  to  her,  and  indeed  as  much 
as  she  could  caiTy  away.  She  went  to  St.  Flour,  which  is  but  a  league 
off:  the  inhabitants  were  much  frightened,  as  well  as  the  adjoimng 
country,  when  they  heard  that  Aloise  was  become  English. 

Soon  after  this,  Aimerigot  Marcel  recaptured  the  strong  castle  of 
Balon  by  surprise  ;  the  governor  was  asleep  in  the  great  tower,  when 
he  scaled  the  walls,  for  the  place  was  not  easy  to  be  taken  by  force; 
but,  by  means  of  this  tower,  the  castle  might  be  gained.  Aimerigot, 
therefore,  thought  of  a  subtle  trick  :  having  possession  of  thn  father 
and  mother  of  the  governor,  he  ordered  them  to  be  led  in  sight  of 
the  tower,  making  every  preparation  to  behead  them,  jf  the  son  did 
not  surrender  himself.  The  good  people  thought  they  were  instantly 
to  be  murdered,  and  cried  out  to  their  son  to  take  compnssion  on 
them,  bewailing  most  lamentably  their  unfortunate  lot. 

The  governor  was  much  affected  ;  he  could  not  suffer  his  parents 
to  be  put  to  death  :  he  therefore  surrendered  the  tower,  when  the 
whole  family  were  thrust  out  of  the  castle.  Thus  did  Balon  belong 
to  the  English,  a  circumstance  which,  in  its  consequences,  mu<  h 
harassed  the  country;  for  all  sorts  of  people  who  wished  to  do  e\il 
retired  thither,  or  to  Cassuriel,  two  leagues  from  Limoges,  to  Cariat 
to  Aloise,  to  Ventadour,  or  to  some  other  such  castles.  When  these 
garrisons  were  all  collected  in  a  body,  they  might  amount  1 1  five  oi 
six  hundred  lances:. they  overran  the  whole  country,  and  the  terri 
tones  of  the  count  dauphin  d'Auvergne,  situated  at  no  great  distance 
from  their  garrison  ;  for  none  ventured  to  oppose  them  when  thus 
collected  together.  It  is  true,  the  lord  de  Chupier  was  a  great  eiiemy 
to  them ;  as  were  the  .lord  de  Forterel  and  the  bastard  de  Forterel 
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nis  brother,  and  a  squire  from  the  Bourbonnois  called  Gordomes. 
This  Gordomes,  one  day  meeting  Aimerigot  Marcel,  by  a  gallant 
exploit,  took  him  prisoner,  and  ransomed  him  for  five  thousand  francs: 
10  much  (lid  he  gain  for  him.  Thus  was  the  war  carried  on  in 
Vuvergne,  Limousin,  and  the  adjoining  countries. 


CHAPTER    XXXIV. 

*  SCHISM  IN  THE  CHURCH.      THE  CAUSE  OF  IT.      THE  BKETOHS  XAEE  WAS 
ON  THE    ROMANS.      THE  QUEEN  OF  NAPLES  SIVXS  UP   HEE  TBBEITOBIES 

TO  POPE    CLEMENT  VII. 

I  HAVE  been  a  long  while  silent  on  the  affairs  of  the  church ;  I 
uow  itturn  to  them,  for  it  is  become  necessary.  You  have  before 
heard  how  the  cardinals,  to  appease  the  Roman  populace,  who  were 
very  much  enraged  against  them,  had  chosen  for  pope  the  archbishop 
of  Ban,  whose  name,  before  his  elevation,  was  Bartholomew  Prig, 
nano:  he  afterwards  assumed  that  of  Urban  VI.  and  gave  indulgences 
acpording  to  the  usual  custom.  The  cardinals  intended,  on  a  proper 
opportunity,  to  make  another  election :  for  this  pope,  being  choleric 
and  obstinate,  was  neither  profitable  to  them  nor  to  the  church ;  so 
that  when  he  found  himself  invested  with  the  powers  of  papacy,  in 
consequence  of  which  many  princes  of  Christendom  had  written  to 
him  to  acknowledge  thefr  obedience,  he  became  very  haughty,  mid 
desirous  of  retrenching  the  powers  of  the  cardinals,  and  depriving 
them  of  several  of  their  rights  and  accustomed  prerogatives. 

This  conduct  was  highly  displeasing  to  them :  they  held  a  meet- 
ing, and  declared  that  he  would  never  do  them  any  service,  and  was 
besides  unfit  to  govern  the  Christian  world.  Several  proposed  to  elect 
another,  more  wise  and  prudent,  and  better  able  to  govern  the  church. 
The  whole  body  were  eager  for  this,  more  especially  that  cardinal 
who  was  afterwards  elected  pope.  During  the  whole  summer,  the 
affair  continued  in  suspense ;  for  those  who  wished  a  new  election 
dared  not  publicly  declare  their  intentions  for  fear  of  the  Romans. 
About  the  time  of  the  vacations,  many  cardinals  left  Rome  to  amuse 
themselves  in  different  places  in  the  neighborhood.  Urban  went  to 
a  city  called  Tivoli,  where  he  remained  a  considerable  time.  During 
these  vacations  or  terms  (that  lasted  not  long,  for  there  were  many 
clergy  from  different  parts  of  the  world  at  Rome,  waiting  for  graces 
which  had  been  promised,  some  of  whom  had  been  collated  to 
churches,)  the  refractoiy  cardinals  assembled  to  elect  a  pope,  and 
their  unanimous  choice  fell  on  sir  Robert  de  Geneva,  son  to  the 
count  of  Geneva,  whose  first  promotion  had  been  to  the  bishopric  of 
Terouenne,  then  to  the  archbishopric  of  Cambray,  and  at  last  cardi- 
nal of  Geneva.  The  greater  number  of  cardinals  attended  this  elec. 
lion.     The  new  pope  took  the  name  of  Clement. 

A  t  this  period,  Silvester  Budes,  a  valiant  knight  from  Brittany, 
was  in  the  country  near  Rome,  and  had  under  him  upward  of  two 
thousand  Bretons,  who  in  the  late  years  had  done  much  against  the 
Florentines,  whom  pope  Gregory  had  made  war  upon  and  excom- 
municated for  their  rebellion;  but,  dirough  the  intercession  of  Silves- 
ter Budes,  they  had  been  pardoned.  Pope  Clement  and  the  cardinals 
of  his  party,  sent  secretly  for  him  and  his  troops.  He  marched 
directly  into  the  strong  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  in  this  village  of  St. 
Peter,  the  better  to  check  the  Romans. 

Pope  Urban,  and  the  cardinals  attached  to  him,  were  afraid  to 
|uit  Tivoli,  though  they  very  much  wished  it,  on  account  of  these 
iretons ;  for  they  were  determined  men,  who  murdered  all  whom 
ihey  met  in  opposition  to  them.  The  Romans,  on  finding  how  dan. 
gerously  they  were  situated,  sent  for  other  soldiers,  Germans  and 
Lombards,  who  daily  skirmished  with  the  Bretons.  Clement  granted 
indulgences  to  all  the  clergy  who  wished  for  them,  and  published  his 
election  throughout  the  world. 

When  king  Charles  of  France  was  informed  of  this,  he  was  much 
astonished  :  he  summoned  his  brothers  and  all  the  great  barons,  the 
■prelates,  the  rector  and  principal  doctors  of  the  university  of  Paris, 
to  know  which  of  the  two  popes,  the  first  or  the  last,  he  ought  to  pay 
obedience  to.  This  matter  was  not  soon  determined,  for  the  clergy 
were  of  divided  opinions :  but,  in  the  end,  all  the  prelates  in  France 
inclined  to  Clement,  as  did  the  king's  brothers  and  the  majority  of 
the  university  of  Paris.  The  king  received  so  much  instruction  and 
information  at  this  assembly  from  the  most  learned  of  the  clergy, 
that  he  put  himself  under  the  obedience  of  Clement,  whom  he  held 
for  the  true  and  loyal  pope.  He  then  published  an  edict  throughout 
his  realm  for  every  person  to  consider  Clement  as  pope,  and  to  obey 
him  as  a  god  upon  earth.  The  king  of  Spain  was  of  the  same  opin- 
ion ;  as  were  the  earl  of  Savoy,  the  duke  of  Milan  and  the  queen  of 
Naples. 

Clement  having  gained  the  king  of  France,  his  cause  acquired 
great  credit ;  for  the  kingdom  of  France  is  the  fountain  of  faith  and 
of  excellence,  from  the  grand  churches  which  are  established  there 
and  the  noble  prelaturfes.  Charles  of  Bohemia,  king  of  Germany  and 
emperor  of  Rome,  was  still  living :  he  resided  at  Prague  in  Bohemia, 
where  he  had  heard  of  all  these  things  to  his  great  astonishment. 
However,  his  empire  of  Germany,  excepting  the  bishopric  of  Trect,* 
was  so  strongly  inclined  in  their  faith  to  Urban,  that  tiiey  would  not 
hear  mention  made  of  another.  The  einperor  dissembled  as  long  as 
he  lived,  and  replied  so  courteously,  whenever  any  conversation 
«  "Trect"   (LTtnt  ~~"-  '     "-    -  " 


passed  on  this  subject,  that  his  barons  and  prelates  irere  quite  satis 
fied.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  churches  in  the  empire  obeyed 
Urban ;  but  the  whole  of  Scotland  acknowledged  Clement. 

Earl  Lewis  of  Flanders  oppressed  very  much  the  Clementists  in 
Brabant,  Hainault  and  Liege ;  for  he  was  a  determined  Urbaa^i' 
and  said  that  this  pope  had  been  scandalously  treated.  The  eai, 
was  so  much  believed  and  loved  in  the  parts  where  he  resided,  that, 
on  his  sole  account,  the  churches  and  landholders  followed  his  opin. 
ion.  But  those  of  Hainault,  with  the  churches  and  their  appendages, 
as  well  as  their  sovereign,  called  Albert,  remained  neuter,  and  obeyed 
neither  one  nor  the  other  of  the  popes  ;  for  which  reason,  the  arch 
bishop  of  Cambray  at  that  time,  called  John,  lost  his  temt-ralities  in 
Hainault. 

Pope  Clement,  about  this  time,  sent  the  cardinal  de  Poitiers,  a 
very  prudent  and  wise  man,  to  France,  Hainault,  Flanders  and  Bra. 
bant,  to  preach  and  to  instruct  the  people  ;  for  he  had  been  present 
at  the  first  conclave,  and  could  well  explain  that  through  fear  they 
had  elected  the  archbishop  of  Bari  to  the  papacy.  The  king  of 
France,  his  brothers  and  the  prelates  of  that  realm,  received  him  very 
graciously,  and  listened  attentively  to  his  words  and  doctrines,  which 
seemed  to  carry  truth  with  them,  and  to  be  of  a  nature  to  engage 
their  whole  faith.  On  leaving  France,  he  went  to  Hainault,  where 
he  was  received  with  joy.  He  was  also  received  in  the  same  mannei 
by  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Brabant,  but  gained  nothing  more.  Ht 
thought  of  calling  at  Liege  on  his  return,  but  was  advised  tu  the 
contraiy,  and  therefore  returned  to  Tournay,  intending  to  visit  flai. 
ders  from  thence,  and  converse  with  the  earl:  however,  he  did  not- 
for  it  was  signified  to  him  from  the  earl,  that  he  would  have  nothing 
to  say  to  him,  considering  Urban  as  pope,  and  in  that  opinion  would 
live  and  die. 

The  cardinal  went  from  Tournay  to  Valenciennes,  and  from 
thence  to  Cambray,  where  he  staid  a  long  time  in  hopes  of  receiving 
geod  news.  Thus  was  the  Christian  world  divided,  and  the  churches 
differed  in  regard  to  which  was  the  legal  pope  Urban  had  the  lar- 
ger number ;  but  the  most  profitable  in  revenue  and  obedience  fell 
to  Clement. 

Clement,  by  the  advice  of  his  cardinals,  sent  to  have  the  palace  ai 
Avignon  prepared  for  him ;  for  it  was  his  intention  to  repair  thither 
as  soon  as  he  was  able.  In  the  interim,  he  resided  at  Fondi,  where 
he  granted  his  indulgences  to  all  such  clergy  as  were  desi^rous  ol 
having  them.  Large  bodies  of  soldiers  occupied  the  plains  and  vil- 
lages near  Rome,  and  made  war  upon  that  city  and  the  village  of  St. 
Peter,  which  they  attacked  day  and  night ;  while  those  who  were  in 
the  castle  of  St.  Angelo  gave  much  disturbance  to  the  Romans. 
The  inhabitants,  having  strengthened  themselves  by  many  German 
soldiers,  collected  together,  and  in  one  day  conquered  the  village  ot 
St.  Peter :  such  Bretons  as  were  able,  secured  themselves  in  the 
castle  of  St.  Angelo;  but  they  were  so  much  harassed,  as  to  sur- 
render the  castle  on  having  their  lives  spared,  and  retreat  toward 
Fondi,  and  to  the  flat  country  thereabouts.  The  Romans  dismantled 
the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  burnt  the  village  of  St.  Peter. 

When  sir  Silvester  Budes,  who  was  still  in  that  country,  hecrJ 
that  his  people  had  lost  the  village  of  St.  Peter  and  the  castle  of  St. 
Angelo,  he  was  much  vexed,  and  thought  how  he  could  revenge 
himself  on  the  Romans.  Ke  learnt  from  his  spies,  that  the  principal 
persons  from  the  city  were  to  meet  in  council  at  the  capitol ;  upon 
which  he  planned  an  enterprise  of  men-at-arms,  whom  be  had 
retained  near  him,  and  rode  that  day  through  J)y-roads  to  Rome, 
which  he  entered  by  the  gate  leading  to  Naples.  On  his  arrival,  he 
made  directly  for  the  capitol,  and  came  there  so  opportunely  that  the. 
council  had  just  left  their  hall,  and  were  in  the  square.  These  Bre- 
tons, couching  their  spears  and  spurring  their  horses,  charged  the 
Romans  full  gallop,  and  slew  and  wounded  numbers  of  the  principal 
persons  of  the  city.  Among  those  that  lay  dead  in  the  square  were 
seven  banners  and  two  hundred  other  rich  men  :  a  great  many  more 
were  wounded.  When  the  Bretons  had  performed  this  exploit  they 
retreated,  as  it  was  evening :  th«y  were  not  pursued,  on  account  of 
the  night,  and  because  the  Romans  were  so  frightened  that  they 
could  only  attend  on  their  friends.  They  passed  the  night  in  great 
anguish  of  heart,  burying  the  dead,  and  taking  care  of  the  wounded 
The  next  morning,  they  bethought  themselves  of  an  act  of  cruelty, 
which  they  put  into  execution  :  they  attacked  the  poor  clergy  who 
resided  in  Rome,  and  who  had  not  been  guiltj  of  the  smallest  fault 
slew  and  wounded  upward  of  three  hundred,  but  in  particular,  they 
showed  no  mercy  to  any  Bretons  who  fell  into  their  hands.  In  this 
miserable  situation  was  Rome  and  its  neighborhood,  on  account  of 
two  popes ;  and  those  who  had  not  been  any  way  concerned  in  the 
business  paid  dearly  for  it. 

Pope  Clement  and  his  cardinals  resided  at  Fondi,  where  the  queen 
of  Naples  came  to  visit  and  encourage  him ;  for  she  and  her  subjects 
were  attached  to  him  as  pope,  and  anxious  to  support  him  as  such. 
The  queen  of  Naples*  had  entertained  an  idea  for  a  considerable 
time  of  surrendering  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  and  county  of  Provencr, 
which  were'dependencies  on  her  crown,  into  the  hands  of  the  pope, 
for  him  to  give  according  to  his  will,  as  an  inheritance,  to  any  princ 
of  high  birth  in  France,  but  who  must  have  the  means  of  defending 
her  against  those  of  the  house  of  Hungary,  whom  she  mortally  hated 


*  "  The  queen  of  Naples ;"  tha  celebrated  Joan.   Her  hiitoif  is  differentlT  relatwf 
from  Froiaart^s  account 
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On  the  queen's  arrival  at  Fondi,  she  humbled  herself  before  the 
pope,  and  having  confessed  herself  to  hinj,  related  all  her  affairs 
without  aisguise,  adding  :  "  Holy  father,  I  possess  several  great  and 
noble  inheritances ;  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  la  Puglia, 
Calabria,  and  the  county  of  Provence.  In  truth,  king  Lewis  of 
Sicily,  duke  of  la  Puglia  and  Calabria, 
my  father,  during  ..a  lifetime,  acknow- 
ledged holding  these  territories  from  the 
church,  and,  taking  my  hand  on  his  death- 
bed, said  to  me :  My  good  child,  you  are 
heiress  of  a  very  extensive  and  rich  conn- 
try  ;  and  1  believe  that  many  princes  will 
endeavor  to  obtain  you  for  a  wife  on  ac- 
count of  the  handsome  territories  you  will 
possess.  Now,  I  would  recommend  you 
to  follow  my  advice,  which  is,  to  unite 
youraelf  with  a  powerful  prince,  who  will 
be  able  to  keep  your  kingdoms  in  peace ; 
and  should  it  so  happen  that,  through 
God's  will,  you  have  not  any  heirs,  yield 
to  whoever  may  be  at  the  time  pope  all 
your  territories ;  for  king  Rouert,  my  fa- 
ther, so  charged  me  on  his  death-bed, 
wluch  is  the  reason,  my  dear  daughter,  I 
order  you  so  to  do,  and  discharge  myself 
from  it.  Holy  father,  I  promised  to  com- 
ply with  his  wishes,  and  pledged  my  faith, 
in  flie  presence  of  all  who  were  in  the 
chamber,  to  fulfil  his  last  request.  In 
trnt'i,  holy  father,  after  his  decease,  vrith 
the  c.iiisent  of  the  nobles  of  Sicily  and 
Naples,  I  wedded  Andrew  of  Hungary, 
brother  to  Lewis  king  of  Hungary,  by 
whom  I  had  not  any  children ;  for  he  died 
a  young  man,  atAix  in  Provence.*  After 
his  death,  they  married  me  to  Charles 
prince  of  Taranto,  by  whom  I  had  a 
daughter.  The  king  of  Hungary,  being 
angry  that  his  brother  died,  made  war  on 
my  husband,  the  lord  Charles,  and  took 
from  him  la  Puglia  and  Calabria :  he  also 

made  him  prisoner  in  battle,  carried  him  to  Hungary,  where 
died  during  his  confinement. 

"  After  this,  with  the  consent  of  my  nobility,  I  was  united  to  James 
king  of  Majorca,  who  went  to  France  for  the  lord  Louis  de  Navarre 
to  come  and  marry  my  daughter,  but  he  died  on  the  road.  The 
king  of  Majorca  left  me  with  the  intention  to  reconquer  his  kingdom 
of  Majorca,  which  th6  king  of  Arragon  kept  from  him  by  force ;  for 
he  had  put  his  father  to  death  in  prison,  and  disinherited  the  son.  I 
told  the  king,  my  husband,  that  I  was  sufficiently  rich  to  maintain 
him  in  as  pompous  a  style  as  he  should  please  ;  but  he  insisted  so 
ir4uch,  and  gave  such  plausible  reasons  for  recovering  Ms  inherit, 
ance,  that  I.  consented,  with  a  half- willing  mind,  for  him  to  act  as  he 
pleased ;  but,  on  his  departure,  I  particularly  enjoined  him  to  go  to 
king  Charles  of  France,  and  explain  to  him  his  business,  and  to  fol- 
low what  he  should  advise  :  this,  however,  he  totally  neglected  to 
do,  and  ill  consequences  resulted  from  it ;  for  he  went  to  the  prince 
of  Wales,  in  whom  jje  had  greater  confidence  than  in  the  king  of 
France,  who  is  my  relation,  and  who  promised  to  assist  him  in  his 
undertaking.  However,  during  the  time  he  was  on  this  expedition, 
I  wrote   and  sent  embassadors  to  the  king  of  France,  to  desire  he 


Pope  Clement  heard  this  speech  with  pleasure,  and  received  the 
gift  in  great  reverence,  replying,  "  My  daughter  of  Naples,  we  wilf 
take  such  measures  that  your,  territories  shall  have  an  heir  of  yout 
noble  and  powerful  blood,  and  who  shall  be  fully  able  to  resist  a)] 
who  may  wish  to  oppose  him."    Public  and  authentic  acts  wer» 


QvKBH  OF  Naplks  RUrrenderini;  her  Territorie-s  to  pope  Clement  VU.    From  a  MS-  of  the  Ifith  c«nlury. 


he 


drawn  up  of  all  these  gifts,  so  that  they  might  in  future  establieb 
tlie  right,  and  make  everything  clear  to  those  who  in  times  to  come 
may  hear  of  them.* 

CHAPTER    XXXV. 

POPE  CLEMENT  GOES  TO  AVISHOM.  HE  MAKES  THE  DDKE  OF  AMJOD  MAS. 
MIFICENT  PRESEMTS.  SIR  SILVESTER  BUDES  AND  HIS  COMPANIONS  ABE 
BEHEADED. 

When  the  queen  of  Naples  and  the  l»rd  Otho  of  Brunsvrick  had 
concluded  with  the  pope  the  object  of  their  journey  to  Fondi,  and 
had  remained  there  to  amuse  themselves  as  long  as  they  chose,  they 
took  leave,  and  returned  to  Naples.  Pope  Clement  thought  it  woult' 
not  be  for  his  advantage  to  remain  longer  so  near  Rome.  Having 
learnt  that  Urban  and  the  Romans  were  laboring  hard  to  gain  the 
love  of  the  Neapolitans  and  the  lord  Charles  Durazzo,  he  was  alarmed 
lect  the  roadc  to  Avignon  should  be  so  blocked  up  by  sea  and 
land  that  he  would  not  get  thither,  which  he  was  very  desirous  to  ac. 
complish.  What  made  him  the  more  eager  to  arrive  at  Avignon  was 
his  wish  to  present  as  h  gift,  without  prejudice  or  violation,  those 


would  send  me  a  nobleman  of  the  blood-royal,  to  whom  I  might  give  rights  which  the  queen  of  Naples  had  given  him  over  the  kingdoms 
my  daughter,  that  our  territories  should  not  be  without  heirs.  The  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  to  the  duke  of  Anjou,  and  which  had  been  le. 
king  of  P.ui.ce  attended  to  my  proposals,  for  which  I  thank  him,  and   gaily  signed  and  sealed. 


sent  me  his  cousin  Robert  d'Aitois,  whoiti  I  married  to  my  daughter. 

"  Holy  father,  my  husband,  the  king  of  Majorca,  died  during  his 
expedition ;  I  then  married  the  lord  Otho  of  Brunswick.  The  lord 
Charles  Durazzo,  seeing  that  the  lord  Otho  would  enjoy  my  inherit- 
ince  during  my  life, -made  war  upon  us,  and  took  us  prisoners  in  the 
Castle  del  Ovo,  when  the  sea  was  so  high  that  it  seemed  to  cover  us. 
We  were  all  so  much  frightened  that  we  surrendered  ourselves,  on 
our  lives  being  spared.  The  lord  Charles  detained  in  prison  my  hus- 
band, myself^  my  daughter,  and  her  husband,  so  long  that  the  two 
last  died.  We  gained  our  liberty  afterwards  by  a  treatyj  which  gave 
up  10  him  la  Puglia  and  Calabria;  and  he  now  looks  to  inherit  Na. 
pies,  Sicily,  and  Provence  ;  for  which  reason  he  seeks  alliances 
every  where,  and  will  set  aside  the  rights  of  the  church  as  soon  as  I 
shall  be  dead,  or  at  least  he  will  do  everything  in  his  power  to 
accomplish  it. 

"  Wherefore,  holy  father,  as  I  wish  to  acquit  myself  toward  God, 
you,  and  the  souls  of  my  predecessors,  I  now  place  in  your  hands 
all  the  territories  which  belong  to  me,  of  Sicily,  Naples,  la  Puglia, 
Calabria,  and  Provence,  and  give  them  up  to  you  to  dispose  of  to 
whomsoever  shall  be  to  you  the  most  agreeable,  and  who  shall  be 
able  to  conquer  them  from  our  enemy  Charles  Durazzo." 


*  She  hod  him  murdered,  and  thrown  out  of  a  window  at  Aversa,  where  he  lay  for 
ivveral  days,  and  was  at  last  interred  secretly  by  his  nurse,  who  was  very  fond  of  him. 
and  a  canon  of  St.  Januarius,  in  tlig  cathedra)  orNaplea.  The  whole  ta|e  whifih  she 
■<»IatfS  if.  very  incorrect 


He  therefore  prudently  arranged  his  a/fairs  in  secret,  ana  embarked 
on  board  the  galleys  «^hich  had  been  sent  from  Arragon,  attended  by 
his  cardinals  and  their  families :  having  favorable  winds,  they  ar. 
rived,  without  accident,  at  Marseilles,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  people 
in  those  parts:  thence  the  pope  went  to  Avignon,  and  sent  informa. 
tion  of  his  arrival  to  the  king  of  France  and  his  brodi-irs,  who  were 
much  pleased  thereat.  The  duke  of  Anjou,  who  at  that  time  resided 
at  Toulouse,  waited  on  him.  The  pope,  immediate'y  on  his  arrival, 
presented  him  with  all  those  powers  with  which  the  queen  of  Naples 
had  invested  him.  The  duke  of  Anjou,  who  was  ever  ambitious  to 
be  possessed  of  honors  and  large  possessions,  received  these  gifts 
Dnosf  gratefully,  and  accepted  them  for  himself  and  his  heirs,  telling 
his  holiness,  that  as  soon  as  he  was  able,  he  would  visit  those  coun. 
tries  with  such  a  force  as  should  enable  him  to  resist  all  the  enemies 
of  the  queen  of  Naples.  The  duke  remained  with  the  pope  about 
fifteen  days,  and  then  returned  to  Toulouse  to  the  duchess  and  hi» 
children.  The  pope  gave  the  command  of  iiis  men-at-arms  to  sit 
Bernard  de  la  Salle  and  to  Florimond  Guerrier. 

At  this  period,  there  was  in  Tuscany  a  right  valiant  English  knight, 
called  sir  John  Hawkwood,t  who  had  there  performed  many  moo 
gallant  deeds  of  arms  ;  he  had  left  France  at  the  conclusion  of  the 


*  For  further  acconnts  of  her  life,  see  Bayle's  Dictionary. 

t  "Sir  John  Hawkwood."  For  an  account  of  him,  see  voL  vi.  of  tlie  Bibljothecs 
-Britannica,  where  there  is  a  life  of  him,  his  engraved  portrait  and  tofipb.  @^  abso  I^^ 
Shepherd's  life  of  PoEf;io  Bracciolini. 
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peace  of  Bretigny,  and  was  at  that  time  a  poor  knight,  who  thought 
it  would  be  of  no  advantage  to  him  to  return  home  ;  but  when  he 
naw,  that  by  the  treaties,  all  men-at-arms  would  be  forced  to  leave 
France,  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  those  free  companions  called 
late-comers,  and  marched  into  Burgundy.  Several  such  companions, 
composed  of  English,  Gascons,  Bretons,  Germans,  and  of  men  from 
every  nation,  were  collected  there.  Hawkwood  was  one  of  the 
principle  leaders,  with  Bricquet  and  Camelle,  by  whom  the  battle  of 
Brignais  was  fought,  and  who  aided  Bernard  de  la  Salle  to  take  the 
Pont  du  St.  Esprit. 

Wlien  they  had  harassed  the  country  for  some  time,  the  marquis 
de  Montierrat  made  a  treaty  with  them  to  assist  him  in  his  war  with 
the  lords  of  Milan.  This  marquis  led  them  over  the  Alps,  after  he 
had  paid  them  sixty  thousand  francs,  of  which  Hawkwood  received, 
for  himself  and  his  troops,  ten  thousand.  Whea  they  had  finished 
the  war  for  the  marquis,  the  greater  part  of  them  returned  to  France ; 
for  pir  Bertrand  du  Guesclin,  the  lords  de  la  Marche,  de  Beaujeau, 
and  air  Arnold  d'Andreghen  marshal  of  France,  wished  to  lead  them 
into  Spain,  to  don  Henry  de  Trastamare,  against  don  Pedro  king  of 
Spain. 

Sir  John  Hawjcwood  and  his  companions  remained  in  Italy,  and 
were  employed  by  pope  Urban  as  long  as  he  lived  in  his  wars  in  the 
Milanese.  Pope  Gregory,  successor  to  Urban,  engaged  him  in  the 
same  manner.  Sir  John  had  abo  a  profitable  employment,  under 
the  lord  de  Coucy,  against  the  count  de  Vertus  and  his  barons ;  in 
which,  some  say,  the  lord  de  Coucy  would  have  been  slain,  if  sir 
lohn  Hawkwood  had  not  come  to  his  assistance  with  five  hundred 
combatants,  which  he  was  solely  induced  to  do  because  the  lord  de 
Coucy  had  married  one  of  the  king  of  England's  daughters;  This 
sir  John  Hawkwood  was  a  knight  much  inured  to  war,  which  he  had 
long  followed,  and  had  gained  great  renown  in  Italy  from  his  gal- 
lantry. 

The  Romans,  therefore,  and  Urban,  who  called  himself  pope,  re- 
solved, on  Clement  leaving  Italy,  to  send  for  Hawkwood,  and  appoint 
him  commander-in-chief  of  all  their  forces :  they  made  him  large 
offers  of  retaining  him  and  his  whole  troop  at  a  handsome  subsidy, 
which  he  accepted,  and  acquitted  himself  loyally  for  it.  In  com- 
pany with  the  Romans,  he  defeated  a  large  body  of  Bretons  under 
the  command  of  Silvester  Budes ;  the  greater  part  of  whom  were 
either  slain  or  taken :  Silvester  Budes  was  carried  prisoner  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  in  great  danger  of  being  beheaded.  To  say  the  truth, 
it  would  have  been  more  for  his  honor,  and  for  that  of  his  friend,  had 
he  been  so  the  day  he  was  brought  there ;  for  he  and  another  squire 
of  Brittany,  called  William  Boileau,  were  afterwards  beheaded  in  the 
city  of  Mascon  by  order  of  pope  Clement.  They  were  suspected  of 
treachery,  on  account  of  having  escaped  from  the  prisons  in  Rome, 
no  one  knew  how,  and  had  come  to  Avignon,  where  they  were 
arrested. 

The  cardinal  of  Amiens  was  the  author  of  their  arrest ;  for  he  hated, 
them  ever  since  the  wars  in  Italy,  when  they  had  killed  some  of  his 
baggage-horses,  and  seized  a  large  quantity  of  money  and  gold  and 
dilver  plate,  which  Silvester  had  distributed  among  his  followers,  by 
Hay  of  pay,  being  unable  otherwise  to  satisfy  them.  The  cardinal 
was  much  enraged  at  this  conduct,  and  secretly  charged  them  with 
treason.  On  their  arrival  -at  Avignon,  they  were  seized,  and  accused 
of  treacherously  intending  to  betray  the  pope  :  they  were  then  sent 
to  Mascon,  where  both  were  instantly  beheaded. 

In  this  state  were  affairs  in  those  distant  countries.  Sir  Bertrand 
•lu  Guesclin  was  indignant  against  the  pope  and  cardinals  on  account 
of  the  death  of  his  cousin  Silvester  Budes ;  and,  if  he  had  lived  a 
little  longer,  he  would  have  shown,  or  have  caused  it  to  have  been 
nliown  them,  that  it  was  very  displeasing  to  him.  We  will,  for  the 
present,  leave  these  matters,  and  speak  of  the  war  in  Flanders,  which 
began  about  this  time.  The  people  were  very  murderous  and  cruel, 
and  multitudes  were  slain  or  driven  out  of  the  country.  The  country 
itself  was  so  much  ruined,  that  it  was  said  a  hundred  years  would 
not  restore  it  >o  the  situation  it  was  in  before  the  war. 


CHAPTER    XXXV L 

CHE  STATE  OF  FLANDERS  BEFORE  THE  WAR.  THE  CAUSES  OF  THE  DIS- 
PUTES BETWEEN  THE  EARL  OF  FLANDERS  AND  THE  FLEMINGS.  JOHN 
LYON  INTRODUCES  THE  DISTINCTION   OF  WHITE  HOODS. 

Before  the  commencement  of  these  wars  in  Flanders,  the  country 
was  so  fertile,  and  everything  in  such  abundance,  that  it  was  mar. 
vellous  to  see ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  principal  towns  Hired  in 
very  grand  state.  You  must  know,  that  this  war  originated  in  the 
pride  and  hatred  that  several  of  the  chief  towns  bore  to  each  other: 
those  of  Ghent  against  those  of  Bruges,  and  others  in  the  like  man- 
ner, Vying  with  each  other  through  envy.  However,  this  could  not 
have  created  a  war  without  the  consent  of  their  lord  the  earl  of 
Flanders,  who  was  so  much  loved  and  feared  that  no  one  d.ied  to 
ziiger  him. 

The  earl,  being  wise  and  prudent,  carefully  avoided  encouraging 
a  war  between  his  vassals ;  for  he  foresaw,  that  if  any  difference 
should  arise  between  him  and  them,  he  would  be  much  weakened 
and  less  formidable  to  his  neighbors.  He  carefully  avoided  war  for 
— .u„.  „„„„„  oniioiHorinir  if  na  Hestriiptive  to  all  lus  posscsaions.,  aL 
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though  at  last  he  was  forced  to  it :  he  had  hitherto  leigned  in  greai 
prosperity  and  peace,  and  had  as  many  pleasures  and  enjoyments  p/ 
any  earthly  lord  can  have.  The  wars  which  ensued  were  caused 
by  so  trifling  an  event,  that  if  the  eari  had  possessed  any  prudence 
it  ought  not  to  have  produced  that  effect ;  and  those  who  read  this 
book,  or  who  may  have  it  read  to  them,  will  say,  that  it  was  the  work 
of  the  devil.  Ym*know  wise  men  think  the  devil,  who  is  subtle  and 
full  of  artifice,  labors  night  and  day  to  cause  warfare  wherever  he 
finds  peace  and  harmony,  and  seeks  by  distant  means,  and  by  de. 
gises,  how  to  accomplish  his  ends.  And  thus  it  fell  out  in  Flanders, 
as  J  ou  will  clearly  see  and  learn  from  the  different  treaties  and  ordi. 
nances  which  follow  relative  to  these  matters. 

During  the  time  that  earl  Lewis  of  Flanders  was  in  his  greatest 
prosperity,  there  was  a  citizen  of  Ghent  called  John  Lyon  ;  he  was 
wise,  subtle,  and  bold,  but  cruel,  enterprising  and  cool  in  business, 
and  very  much  in  favor  with  the  earl,  as  it  should  seem  ;  for  he  em. 
ployed  him  to  assassinate,  in  a  secret  way,  a  man  of  Ghent  that  was 
disagreeable  to  him,  and  who  acted  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the 
earl.  John  Lyon  sought  a  quarrel  with  him,  and  killed  him.  This 
man  was  greatly  lamented  by  all ;  and,  for  grief  of  what  he  had  done, 
John  Lyon  went  and  resided  at  Douay,  where  he  lived  for  three 
years,  keeping  a  handsome  state,  for  which  the  earl  paid. 

John  Lyon,  on  account  of  this  murder,  was  instantly  deprived  of 
everything  he  had-in  the  city  of  Ghent,  and  banished  from  it  for  four 
years.  The  eari  managed  so  as  to  make  up  the  matter  and  recover 
for  him  the  freedom  he  had  Ipst  of  Ghent,  which  was  a  circumstance 
not  before  heard  of,  and  several  in  Ghent  and  Flanders  were  much 
astonished  at  it,  but  so  it  happened.  In  addition  to  this,  the  earl,  that 
he  might  enrich  himself  and  live  well,  made  him  deacon  of  the  pilots ; 
this  office  might  be  worth  to  him  a  thousand  francs  a-year,  doing 
honestly  his  duly.  Thus  was  John  Lyon  so  much  in  the  good  graces 
of  th%earl  that  no  one  was  equal  to  him. 

At  this  time,  there  was  a  family  in  Ghent  called  the  Matthews  t 
they  were  seven  brothers,  and  the  most  considerable  of  all  the  pilots. 
Among  these  seven  brothers  was  one  named  Gilbert  Matthew,  whc 
was  rich,  wise,  subtle,  and  more  enterprising  than  any  of  his  family. 
This  Gilbert  bore  in  secret  a  great  hatred  to  John  Lyon,  because  he 
saw  him  so  much  in  favor  with  the  earl ;  and  he  occupied  his 
thoughts,  day  and  night,  how  he  could  supplant  him.  He  some, 
times  inclined  to  have  him  slain  by  his  brothers,  but  gave  it  up  for 
fear  of  the  earl.  He  thought  so  much  on  this  subject  3iat  at  last  he 
hit  upon  a  plan  to  accomplish  it :  however,  I  will  first  tell  you  the 
real  cause  why  they  hated  each  other,  that  you  may  the  more  fully 
understand  it.  There  existed  formerly,  in  the  town  of  Deynse,  a 
mortal  hatred  between  two  pilots  and  their  families ;  one  was  called 
Peter  Guillen,  and  the  other  John  Barb^.  Gilbert  Matthew  and  his 
brothers  were  connected  by  blood  to  one  of  these  families,  and  John 
Lyon,  by  similar  ties,  to  the  other.  This  hatred  was  for  a  long  time 
nourished  in  secret,  though  they  sometimes  spoke,  and  even  ate  and 
drank  with  each  other;  and  Gilbert  made  more  of  this  connection 
than  John  Lyon  did.  Gilbert,  without  striking  a  blow,  bethought 
himself  of  a  cunning  contrivance. 

The  earl  of  Flanders  resided  sometimes  at  Ghent :  Gilbert,  during 
these  residences,  got  acquainted  with  one  of  the  earl's  chamberlains, 
who  was  attached  to  his  person,  and  said  to  him :  "  If  my  lord  of 
Flanders  pleased,  he  might  gain,  every  year,  a  handsome  revenue  from 
the  pilots,  who  now  pay  nothing :  it  might  be  levied  on  the  foreign 
trade,  provided  John  Lyon,  who  is  deacon  of  the  pilots,  would  acquit 
himself  honestly."  The  chamberiain  said  he  would  inform  the  ear! 
of  it,  which  he  did.  The  eari  (like  other  great  lords,  who  naturally 
wish  for  gain,  and  who  did  not  foresee  the  consequences,  but  only 
seek  to  get  the  money  into  their  hands)  told  his  chamberiain  to  bring 
Gilbert  Matthew  to  him,  and  he  would  hear  what  he  had  to  say. 

Gilbert  was  introduced,  and,  in  conversation,  made  use  of  such  ar- 
guments as  appeared  reasonable  to  the  earl,  who  replied,  "It  is  well. 
let  it  be  so."  John  Lyon  was  immediately  called  into  the  apartment, 
in  presence  of  Gilbert  Matthew,  quite  ignorant  of  what  had  passed, 
when  the  earl  opened  the  business  to  him,  and  added,  "  John,  if  you 
choose,  we  may  gain  much  wealth  by  this  scheme."  John  was  in- 
deed loyal  in  his  employment,  but  saw  this  was  not  a  reasonable  de- 
mand :  being  unwilling  to  speak  to  the  contrary,  he  replied,  "  My 
lord,  what  you  have  required,  which  it  seems  Gilbert  has  proposed, 
I  cannot  execute  myself,  for  it  will  be  too  heavy  upon  the  mariners." 
"  John,"  answered  the  earl,  "  if  you  exert  yourself,  the  business  will 
be  done."  "  My  lord,"  replied  John,  "  I  will  then  do  every  thing  ir 
my  power." 

The  conference  broke  up,  when  Gilbert  Matthew  (whose  only  aim 
was  to  ruin  John  Lyon  in  the  mind  of  the  earl,  to  deprive  him  of  hk 
office,  so  that,  being  turned  out,  it  might  profit  him)  went  to  his  sis 
brothers,  and  said  to  them ;  "  It  is  now  time  to  assist  me,  which  1 
hope  you  will  do,  like  good  friends  and  brothers,  for  it  is  your  cause 
I  am  fighting.  I  will  discomfit  John  Lyon  without  striking  a  blow, 
and  so  ruin  him  in  the  opinion  of  the  earl  that  he  shall  be  more  dis 
liked  by  the  earl  than  he  had  before  been  liked.  Now,  notwith 
standing  all  I  may  say  or  argue  at  the  meeting  to  be  holden,  you 
must  refuse  to  comply :  I  will  dissemble,  and  argue  that  if  John 
Lyon  would  faithfully  acquit  himself,  this  ordinance  would  be  obeyed. 
I  know  so  well  our  lord,  that  sooner  than  give  up  his  point,  John 
Lyon  will  lose  his  favor,  as  well  as  his  office,  which  will  be  given  to 
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.ne  :  and,  when  I  am  in  the  poasession  of  it  you  will  comply  with 
:h  E  demand.  We  are  very  powerful  with  the  marineis  of  this  town, 
BO  that  none  of  them  will  dare  oppose  ua.  I  will  afterwards  so  man. 
tge  that  John  Lyon  shall  be  slain,  and  we  have  our  revenge  without 
iipjiearing  in  the  matter." 

All  his  brethren  complied  with  this  request.  The  meeting  was 
lield  of  the  mariners,  when  John  Lyon  and  Gilbert  3|atthew  explained 
the  will  of  the  earl,  who  proposed,  by  a  new  statute,  to  lay  a  tax  on 
the  navigation  of  the  Lys  and  the  Scheld.  It  appeared  very  bur- 
lensome,  and  too  great  a  stretch  of  power,  particularly  to  the  oiz 
jrothers  of  Gilbert,  who  were  more  film  and  unanimous  in  their  opposi, 
ion  to  it  than  all  the  rest.  John  Lyon,  their  deacon,  was  secretly  re. 
oiced  at  this;  for  he  was  desirous  of  maintaining  all  their  ancient  rights 
ind  privileges,  and  flatteretl  himself  that  the  brothers  were  in  his  favor, 
while  they  were  acting  just  the  contrary.  John  Lyon  reported  to  the 
liarl  the  answer  of  the  mariners,  adding,  "  My  lord,  it  is  a  thing  which 
)annot  be  done :  much  evil  may  result  from  it :  let  things  remain  as  they 
ire,  and  do  not  attempt  to  introduce  any  novelties."  This  answer  was 
not  very  pleasing  to  the  earl,  for  he  perceived  that  if  the  impost  were 
laid,  and  collected  in  the  manner  he  had  been  told,  he  should  have  re. 
ceived  from  six  to  seven  thousand  florins  of  revenue ;  he  therefore 
made  no  reply,  but  did  not  think  less  upon  it,  and  had  those  mariners 
whom  John  Lyon  found  rebellious  sued  by  actions  and  otherwise. 

On  the  other  hand,  Gilbert  Matthew  came  to  the  earl  and  his 
council,  to  say  that  John  Lyon  did  not  act  well  in  this  business; 
thai  if  he  had  his  office,  he  would  so  manage  the  mariners  that  the 
earl  of  Flanders  should  have  this  revenue  hereditarily. 

The  earl  did  not  see  clear,  for  this  revenue,  with  his  avarice, 
blinded  him  ;  and,  without  asking  for  advice,  he  deprived  John  Lyon 
of  his  office,  which  he  gave  to  Gilbert;  When  Gilbert  thus  saw 
himself  deacon  of  the  pilots,  he  turned  his  brothers  according  to  his 
will,  and  gave  the  earl  satisfaction  in  regard  to  this  impost,  for  which 
he  was  not  the  more  beloved  by  the  majority  of  the  mariners  ;  but 
ihey  were  forced  to  submit,  for  the  seven  brothers,  assisted  by  the 
earl,  were  too  many  for  them,  and  it  behooved  them  to  do  so  in 
si'Ltice. 

Thus  did  Gilbert  Matthew,  by  this  wary  method  carry  his  point, 
and  obtain  the  favor  of  the  earl  of  Flanders.  Gilbert  made  very 
na.idsome  presents  to  the  officers  and  chamberlains  of  the  earl ;  by 
which  means  he  blinded  them,  and  gained  their  friendship.  All 
these  fine  gifts  were  paid  for  by  the  mariners,  which  dissatisfied 
,  many,  but  they  dared  not  complain.  John  Lyon,  by  the  above- 
mentioned  means  and  intrigues  of  Gilbert,  entirely  lost  the  good 
graces  of  the  earl :  he  Uved  quietly  on  his  fortune,  suffering  patiently 
whatever  was  done  to  him.  Gilbert,  being  now  deacon,  and  secretly 
hating  John  L^on,  took  away  from  him  a  third  or  fourth  of  the 
profits  which  were  his  due  from  the  navigation.  John  Lyon  did  not 
say  one  word,  but,  prudently  dissembling,  and  with  an  apparent 
good  will,  took  whatever  they  gave  him  ;  for,  he  said,  there  were 
times  when  it  was  better  to  be  silent  than  to  talk. 

Gilbert  Matthow  had  a  brother  named  Stephen,  a  cunning  fellow, 
who  had  watched  all  the  actions  of  John  Lyon ;  he  said  to  his 
brothers  (for  he  prophesied  to  them  all  that  was  to  happen  ;)  "  Cer. 
tainly,  gentlemen,  John  Lyon  suffers  at  this  moment,  and  keeps  his 
head  very  low ;  but  he  acts  with  good  sense,  and  will  contrive  to 
throw  us  as  low  as  we  are  now  high.  I  will  give  you  one  piece  of 
advice,  which  is,  to  kill  him  while  we  continue  in  the  favor  of  my 
•ord  the  earl :  I  can  very  easily  do  it,  if  you  charge  me  with  this 
business,  by  which  we  shall  escape  all  the  danger,  and  can  easily 
get  acquitted  for  his  death."  His  brothers  refused  to  consent  to 
this,  saying  he  had  not  done  them  any  wrong,  and  that  no  man 
ought  to  lose  his  life  but  by  the  sentence  of  a  judge. 

Things  remained  in  this  situation  for  some  time,  when  the  devil, 
who  never  sleeps,  put  it  into  the  heads  of  the  people  of  Bruges  to 
make  a  canal  from  the  river  Lys :  the  earl  agreed  in  their  plans,  and 
•ient  a  number  of  pioneers,  with  a  body  of  men-at-arms  to  guard 
them.  They  had  in  former  ^imes  attempted  to  do  this,  but  the  citi. 
lena  of  Ghent  had  by  force  made  them  desist.  News  was  brought 
to  Ghent,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Bruges  were  now  intending  to  cc;ry 
by  force  their  old  scheme  of  making  a  canal  to  obtain  the  waters  of 
the  Lys,  which  would  be  very  prejudicial  to  them  ;  so  that  greut 
murmurs  iirosp  in  Ghent,  more  particularly'amoug  the  mariners,  who 
were  much  affected  by  it.  They  said,  that  the  people  of  Bruges 
phould  nut  thus  make  a  canal  to  draw  off  the  course  of  the  river,  as 
it  would  be  the  ruin  of  the  town.  Some  others  said,  in  an  under- 
hand manner,  "  Now  God  save  John  Lyon  1  had  he  been  our  dea. 
•Mn,  such  an  attempt  would  not  have  been  msd'j,  not  the  people  of 
liiuges  have  had  the  courage  to  hiive  underndLtii  uAz  b'.is'Hess." 

John  Lyon  was  duly  informed  of  all  these  things :  he  began  to 
avaken,  saying,  "  I  have,  for  some  time  slept ;  lut  it  seems  that  this 
(rifiitig  affair  in  appearance  has  roused  me,  and  shall  create  such 
tr.iuliles  between  this  town  and  the  earl  as  will  cost  a  hundred'thou- 
Siuid  lives."  Intelligence  of  these  diggers  was  brought,  with  great 
additions,  thai  much  inflaned  men's  minds  ;  for  it  chanced,  that  a 
ivomjn  on  her  return  from  a  pilgrimage  to  our  Lady  of  Boulogne, 
h'ling  weary,  seated  hersel  m  the  market-place,  where  there  were 
[-)wds  of  people.  They  asked  her,  where  she  came  from  1  she  said, 
"  From  Boulogne  :  and  I  have  seen  in  my  road  the  greatest  curse 
that  oon  evcp  befal  thr    town  of  Ghent;  for  there  are  upward  of  I 


five  hundred  diggers,  who  are  laboring  day  and  night  to  open  d 
course  for  the  Lys ;  and,  if  they  be  not  immediately  prevejstad,  they 
will  turn  to  their  town  the  currejt  of  that  river." 

This  speech  of  the  woman  was  heard,  and  repeated  in  differen< 
parts  of  the  town.  The  townsmen  rose,  and  said,  such  things  were 
not  to  be  suffered  nor  borne  quietly,  Mahy  of  them  went  to  John 
Lyon  to  ask  advice  in  the  matter,  and  how  they  should  act  When 
John  Lyon  saw  himself  thus  appealed  to  by  those  whose  love  and 
favor  he  wished  to  ijnin,  he  was  much  rejoiced,  but  took  care  not  to 
show  any  signs  of  it ;  for  it  would  not  be  a  fit  opportunity  until  tho 
business  should  be  more  fully  ascertained  :  he  therefore  mide  them 
greatly  intreat  hiin  before  he  would  speak,  or  give  any  opiniun  on 
the  subject.  When  he  was  prevailed  on  to  speak,  he  said  :  "  Gen- 
tlemen,  if  you  wish  to  risk  this  business,  and  put  an  end  to  it,  ^ou 
must  renew  an  ancient  custom  that  formerly  subsisted  in  the  town 
of  Ghent :  I  mean,  you  must  first  put  on  white  hoods,  and  choose  a 
leader,  to  whom  every  one  may  look,  and  rally  at  his  signal." 

This  harangue  was  eagerly  listened  to,  and  they  all  cried  out, 
"  We  will  have  it  so,  we  will  have  it  so!  now  let  us  put  on  white 
hoods."  White  hoods  were  directly  made,  and  given  out  to  those 
among  them  who  loved  war  better  than  peace,  and  had  nothing  to 
lese.  John  Lyon  was  elected  chief  of  the  white  hoods.  He  very 
willingly  accepted  of  this  office,  to  revenge  himself  on  his  enemies, 
to  emhroil  the  towns  of  Ghent  and  Bruges  with  each  other,  and  with 
the  earl  their  lord.  He  was  ordered,  as  their  chief,  to  march  against 
the  pioneers  and  diggers  from  Bruges,  and  had  with  him  two  hnndrei* 
such  people  as  preferred  rioting  to  quiet. 

when  Gilbert  Matthew  and  his  brothers  saw  the  numbers  of  these 
white  hoods,  they  were  not  too  well  pleased  :  Stephen  said  to  his 
brothers,  "  Did  not  I  well  forewarn  you,  that  this  John  Lyon  would 
discomfit  us  ?  It  would  have  been  better  if  I  had  been  believed, 
and  had  been  allowed  to  have  killed  him,  than  to  have  seen  him  in 
the  situation  he  is  in,  or  will  be,  through  these  white  hoods  he  has 
reestabhshed."  "  No,  no,"  replied  Gilbert,  "  let  me  but  speak 
with  ray  lord,  and  they  shall  be  put  down.  I  am  willing  they  should 
accomplish  their  enterprise  against  the  pioneers  from  Bruges,  for  the 
good  of  our  town  ;  for,  in  truth,  it  will  be  completely  ruined,  if  they 
be  suffered  to  proceed." 

John  Lyon  and  his  rout,  when  they  had  all  their  white  hoods, 
marched  from  Ghent,  with  the  intention  of  killing  the  diggers  and 
those  who  guarded  them.  News  was  soon  carried  to  the  pioneers, 
that  a  large  force  from  Ghent  was  coming  against  them  :  they  were 
so  much  afraid  of  the  consequences  they  left  their  work,  and  retired 
to  Bruges ;  and  none  were  bold  enough  to  return  to  their  digging. 
John  and  his  white  hoods,  not  seeing  any  one,  returned  to  Ghent : 
but  they  did  not  remain  quiet,  for  they  went  up  and  down  the  town, 
looking  at  and  examining  everything.  John  Lyon  kept  them  m  this 
state,  and  told  some  of  them  in  private  to  make  themselves  comfort, 
able,  to  eat  and  drink,  and  not  to  mind  expense ;  for  those  should 
pay  their  score  at  a  future  time  who  would  not  now  give  them  a 
farthing. 


CHAPTER    XXXVII. 

BY  THE  EXHOKTATIONS  OF  JOHN  LYOH,  THE  INHABITANTS  ur  HHEMT 
SEND  SOME  OF  THEIR  PftlNCIPAL  CITIZENS  TO  THE  EARL  OF  FLAN- 
DERS, TO  DEMAND  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  THEIR  LIBERTIES  AND 
FRANCHISES.  THB  EARL  REQUESTS  THESE  CITIZENS  TO  ABOLISH  THE 
WHITE     UOODS. 

DtTRiNG  the  time  of  diese  white  hoods,  and  in  the  same  week  that 
they  had  marched,  under  the  conduct  of  John  Lyon,  to  Deynse,  in 
search  of  the  pioneers  from  Bruges,  another  cause  of  distrust  origin- 
ated at  Ghent,  by  some  «vho  were  alarmed  for  its  franchises :  they 
complained  to  those  who,  by  the  constitution,  were  their  magistrates, 
that  at  Erclo*  (a  dependency  on  Ghent)  one  of  their  burgesses  was 
confined  in  the  prisons  of  the  earl,  and  that  they  had  summoned  the 
hailiff  of  the  earl  to  surrender  him  up,  but  he  had  refused,  which  was 
directly  contraiy  to  their  privileges,  and  thus  by  httle  and -little  they 
were  encroached  upon.  In  former  times,  they  were  held  so  high 
and  of  such  consequence,  and  were  then  so  well  defended,  that  the 
noblest  knight  of  Flanders  thought  himself  honored  by  being  a  bur. 
gess  of  Ghent.  The  magistrates  replied,  "  We  will  cheerfully  write 
to  the  bailiff  of  Ghent  on  the  part  of  the  burgess  whom  he  detains  in 
prison,  for  him  to  send  him  to  us  ;  for,  in  truth,  the  powers  of  his 
office  do  not  extend  so  far  as  to  confine  one  of  our  burgesses  in  the 
prisons  of  the  earl." 

They  acted  accordingly,  and  wrote  to  the  bailiff  for  the  burgess 
who  was  prisoner  at  Erclo.  The  bailiff,  Roger  d'Auterme,  was  ad 
vised  to  send  the  following  answer :  "  Ha !  what  a  noise  is  this 
about  a  majner  ?  Were  my  prisoner  ten  times  as  rich  as  the  one  I 
hai  1,  would  never  let  him  out  of  my  prison  without  orders  from  the 
eari.  I  have  powers  to  arrest,  but  none  to  set  free."  This  speech 
was  carried  back,  which  ga>  e  much  displeasure  :  they  said,  he  had 
Droudlv  answered.  By  such  replies,  and  such  unlucky  accidents  at 
the  pioneers  from  Bruges  wanting  to  dig  on  the  lands  of  &hent,  anB 
the  encroachments  on  the  privileges  of  Ghent,  were  that  cursed  crew 
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called  White  Hoods  introduced,  and  they  became  by  degrees  more 
feared  and  renowned.  It  behooveth  such  a  set  to  have  among  them 
madmen  and  firebrands,  to  work  upon  the  more  peaceable. 

This  story  of  the  burgess  of  Ghent  being  detained  in  the  earl's 
prison  at  Erclo,  and  of  the  bailiff  having  refused  to  give  him  his  lib. 
orty,  was  soon  spread  through  the  town  of  Ghent.  Many  began  to 
murmur,  and  to  say  it  ought  not  to  be  suffered  ;  and  that,  from  being 
loo  quiet  about  it,  all  the  franchises  of  Ghent,  which  were  so  noble, 
would  be  lost.  John  Lyon,  who  only  aimed  at  the  embroiling  the 
town  of  Ghent  in  such  a  manner  with  its  lord  that  it  would  be  impos. 
sible  to  settle  it  without  loss,  was  not  sorry  when  he  heard  these 
words,  and  wished  they  had  been  still  stronger :  he  continued  to 
spread  secret  rumors  in  different  parts  of  the  town,  "  that  never  could 
the  jurisdiction  or  privileges  of  any  town  be  properly  maintained  when 
once  offices  are  put  to  sale."  He  Intended  this  in  allusion  to  Gilbert 
Matthew,  meaning  to  say  that  he  had  bought  the  deaconship :  he  had 
also  added  a  new  debt  to  the  navigation,  which  was  greatly  against 
the  franchises  of  Ghent  and  their  ancient  privileges. 

The  earl  now  received,  every  year,  three  or  four  thousand  francs, 
besides  what  he  had  from  ancient  custom,  which  caused  many  com. 
plaints  from  merchants  as  well  as  from  the  mariners ;  insomuch  that 
those  of  Valenciennes,  Douay,  Lille,  Bethune,  and  Tournay,  began 
to  think  of  giving  up  their  commerce  with  Ghent,  by  which  greater 
min  would  be  brought  upon  the  town,  and  very  soon  their  franchises 
would  be  so  neglected  as  to  be  worth  nothing,  if  no  one  stood  for. 
ward  in  support  of  them.  Gilbert  Matthew  and  the  deacon  of  the 
small  craft,  who  was  his  relation,  had  such  speeches  daily  rung  in 
ieir  ears  :  they  knew  they  came  from  John  Lyon,  but  they  dared 
not  attempt  to  remedy  it ;  for  John  had  posted  white  hoods  in  vari; 
ous  parts  of  the  town,  and  had  enlisted  among  them  the  boldest  and 
most  outrageous,  so  that  they  were  afraid  to  attack  them:  besides, 
John  Lyon  never  went  abroad  alone,  for  when  he  quitted  his  house 
he  was  surrounded  by  two  or  three  hundred  white  hoods,  and  never 
went  down  the  town  but  in  cases  of  absolute  necessity.  He  always 
made  himself  be  much  entreated  before  he  would  give  any  advice  on 
events  which  happened,  at  home  or  abroad,  against  the  privileges  of 
the  town. 

Whenever  he  did  give  advice  or  harangue  the  people,  he  spok«  so 
well,  and  with  so  much  art,  that  his  auditors  were  highly  pleased 
with  his  language :  they  commonly  were  unanimous  in  believing  all 
he  spoke  as  truth.  John  Lyon,  with  much  art,  thus  harangued :  "  I 
do  not  say  that  we  should  in  any  way  weaken  or  diminish  the  inher- 
itance of  my  lord  of  Flanders ;  for,  if  we  wished  it,  we  are  not  able 
to  do  it :  reason  and  justice  forbid  it.  I  am,  therefore,  of  opinion, 
that  we  should  be  cautious  how  by  any  event  we  may  incur  his  dis. 
pleasure  ;  for  every  subject  ought  to  be  on  good  terms  with  his  lord. 
The  earl  of  Flanders  is  our  good  lord,  much  feared  and  renowned : 
he  has  always  maintained  us  in  full  peace  and  prosperity,  which  we 
should  ever  acknowledge,  and  endure  the  more  (as  we  are  bound  to 
do)  than  if  he  had  harassed  us,  and  made  it  diffici  It  for  us  to  keep 
our  own.  True  it  is,  that  at  this  present  moment,  he  is  wickedly  ad. 
used  against  us  and  the  franchises  of  the  good  town  of  Ghent :  that 
we  of  Ghent  are  no  more  in  his  good  graces  is  apparent  by  the  dig. 
gers  (ho  residing  in  Bruges,)  who  came  to  break  in  on  our  inherit, 
ance,  and  caiTy  away  our  river,  by  which  measure  our  good  town 
would  have  been  quite  ruined.  In  addition  to  this,  he  intends  to 
build  a  castle  at  Deynse  in  opposition  to  us  and  to  harass  us ;  and 
we  know  that  the  people  of  Bruges  have  promised  him,  for  some  time 
past,  that  they  would  pay  him  from  ten  to  twelve  thousand  francs 
a.year,  if  they  could  have  the  advantages  of  the  river  Lys.  I  would 
therefore  advise,  that  the  good  town  of  Ghent  should  send  to  him 
some  learned  men,  well  informed  of  our  affairs,  who  would  remon. 
strata  wisely  and  boldly  with  him  on  all  these  matters,  and  also  respect. 
ing  the  burgess  who  is  in  prison  at  Erclo,  whom  his  bailiff  will  not 
give  up,  at  which -the  town  is  not  pleased,  as  well  as  on  other  affairs 
respecting  our  town.  After  having  remonstrated  with  him  on  these 
things,  let  them  inform  him,  that  neither  himself  nor  advisers  must 
imagine  that  we  are  so  disheartened,  that,  if  there  should  be  occasion, 
we  are  not  able  and  determined  to  resist ;  and  that,  after  the  town 
shall  have  had  his  answers,  the  good  men  of  Ghent  will  take  proper 
measures  to  punish  those  who  shall  act  with  hostility  toward  them." 
When  John  Lyon  had  concluded  this  oration  in  the  square  of  the 
market.place,  each  man  said,  "  He  has  well  spoken  ;  he  has  well 
spoken ;"  and  then  they  all  retired  to  their  own  homes. 

Gilbert  Matthew  was  not  present  at  this  harangue  of  John  Lyon ; 
for  he  was  already  afraid  of  the  white  hoods:  but  his  brother, 
Stephen,  had  been  there,  who  was  ever  foretelling  what  was- to  hap. 
pen :  he  said  on  his  return,  "  I  have  told  you  truly,  and  I  have 
always  so  said,  that,  by  God,  John  Lyon  will  be  the  ruin  of  us  all. 
Cursed  be  the  hour  when  you  would  not  consent  to  my  propose ; 
for,  had  you  suffered  me  to  have  killed  him,  I  could  then  have  easily 
done  it;  but  now  he  is  out  of  our  reach,  and  we  dare  not  attempt 
even  to  hurt  him,  for  he  has  more  power  in  this  town  than  the  earl 
himsolf."  Gilbert,  replying,  said  :  "Hold  thy  tongue,  fool;  when- 
ever I  please,  with  the  assistance  of  my  lord,  I  can  put  down  these 
white  hoods ;  and  some  of  them  who  now  wear  them  will  not,  m  a 
short  time,  have  heads  to  put  them  on," 

Several  of  tlie  most  discreet  men  of  the  town  were  ordered  to  wait 
^  tha  <>arl  na  BmhaMadnrs :  and  I  believe  that  Gilbert  Mattliew,  the 


deacon  of  the  pilots,  was  one  of  those  chosen  to  go  thither.  John 
Lyon  was  the  cause  of  this,  because,  if  they  should  bring  back  any 
harsh  answer,  he  would  share  the  disgrace,  of  it.  They  departed,  and 
found  the  earl  at  Male,*  and  managed  the  business  so  well  that  at 
last  the  earl  assented  to  all  their  demands,  as  well  in  regard  to  the 
prisoner  detained  at  Erclo,  as  in  his  intentions  to  preserve  inviolate 
all  their  franchises,  and  alio  in  forbidding  the  people  of  Bruges  ever 
again  to  dig  on  the  territories  belonging  to  Ghent.  All  this  he  pro. 
mised  ;  and,  the  more  to  please  the  citizens  of  Ghent,  he  engaged  to 
command  the  canal  which  the  men  of  Bruges  had  dug  to  be  ccan. 
pletely  filled  up  again.  They  quitted  the  earl  very  amicably,  and 
returned  to  G.hent ;  when  they  related  all  that  had  passed  with  their 
lord,  and  how  willing  he  was  to  maintain  all  their  franchises ;  but  he 
requested,  as  a  proof  of  their  friendship,  that  the  white  hoods  should 
be  laid  aside.  As  these  words  were  speaking,  the  officers  of  the 
earl  brought  in  their  prisoner  from  Erclo,  and  surrendered  him  up,  by 
way  of  reestablishing  peace  according  to  the  orders  they  had  received, 
which  caused  great  joy  in  the  town  of  Ghent. 

John  Lyon,  the  chief  of  the  white  hoods,  was  present  when  the 
above  answer  was  received,  attended  by  ten  or  twelve  of  the  princi. 
pal  of  his  rout.  When  they  heard  the  earl's  request  for  the  white 
hoods  to  be  laitJ  aside,  they  were  silent ;  but  John  Lyon  addressed 
the  meeting,  and  said,  "  My  good  people,  you  know  and  see  clearly 
at  present  the  value  of  these  white  hoods  :  have  they  not  preserved 
for  you,  and  do  they  not  guard  better  your  franchises,  than  those  of 
red  and  black,  or  hoods  of  any  other  color  ?  Many  are  they  who  are 
afraid  of  them  ;  but  bo  assured,  and  remember  I  tell  you  so,  that  as 
soon  as  the  white  hoods  shall  be  laid  aside,  according  to  the  ordi- 
nance which  my  lord  wishes  to  have  issued  against  them,  I  will  not 
give  three  farthings  for  all  your  privileges."  This  speech  so  deceived 
the  people  that  they  separated,  and  the  greater  part  returned  to  their 
homes,  saying,  "  Let  him  manage  the  business ;  for  he  speaks  truth,, 
and  we  have  never  seen  anything  in  him  but  what  was  for  the 
advantage  and  honor  of  the  town." 

Things  remained  in  this  state,  and  John  Lyon  in  greater  danger 
of  his  life  than  before  :  upon  which  he  formed  a  plan,  which  he 
afterwards  executed  ;  for  he  clearly  saw  that  Gilbert  Matthew  had, 
in  this  embassy  to  the  earl,  instigated  some  mischief  against  him  and 
his  companions,  notwithstanding  the  friendly  answere  which  the  earl 
had  sent.  He  therefore  resolved  to  counterwork  his  enemies,  and 
gave  secret  orders  to  the  leaders  of  the  white  hoods,  and  to  those 
who  commanded  the  companies  of  hundreds  and  of  fifties,  to  keep 
their  men  day  and  night  on  guard  well  armed,  and,  on  the  first 
appearance  of  arty  movement,  to  march  to  him  ;  for  it  would  be  bet. 
tor  to  kill  than  to  be  killed,  since  affairs  were  brought  to  such  a  pass. 
These  orders  were  punctually  abserved,  and  they  were  exact  in 
keeping  themselves  in  readiness. 


CHAPTER    XXXVIII. 

TEG  WHITE  HOODS  HUSDER  THE  BAIT.IFF  OF  QHENT  IS  THE  UIDST  07 
THE  MARKET.  THE  HOUSES  AN  iOODf  iF  THE  FAMILY  OP  THE 
HATTHEWS    ARE    DESTROTED.      A     liUAflll    I'oNFDSIOK    IN    GHENT. 

Not  long  afterwards,  the  bailiff  of  Gheat,  Roger  d'Auterme, 
came  to  town  with  full  two  hundred  horse,  in  order  to  execute  what 
had  been  planned  between  the  earl,  Gilbert  Matthew,  and  his  bra. 
thers.  The  bailiff,  with  his  two  hundred  men,  galloped  up  tho 
streets,  with  the  banner  of  the  earl  in  his  hand,  unto  the  market- 
place, where  he  halted,  and  posted  his  banner  before  him.  Gilbert 
Matthew,  his  brothers,  and  the  deacon  of  the  small  craft,  imme- 
diately went  thither.  It  had  been  determined  that  these  men-at. 
arms  should  march  instantly  to  the  house  of  John  Lyon,  and  arrest 
him  as  the  chief  of  the  white  hoods,  with  six  or  seven  others,  the 
most  culpable,  carry  them  to  the  castle  of  Ghent,  and  immediately 
cut  their  heads  off. 

John  Lyon  suspected  some  such  thing  ;  for  he  had  received  secret 
intelligence  from  his  spies,  scattered  over  different  parts  of  the 
town.  He  knew  of  the  arrival  of  the  bailiff,  and  saw  it  was  a  thing 
determined  upon.  The  ether  white  hoods  were  informed  that  this 
day  had  been  fixed  on  to  arrest  them,  and  were  therefore  ready  pre- 
pared and  assembled  near  the  house  of  John  Lyon,  who  was  wait. 
ing  for  them :  they  came  in  bands  of  ten  and  twenty,  and,  as  they 
marched  up,  they  formed  in  the  street :  when  they  were  all  as- 
sembled, they  were  full  four  hundred.  John  Lyon  marched  oflf 
as  fierce  as  a  lion,  saying,  "  Let  us  advance  against  these  traitors, 
who  wish  to  ruin  the  town  of  Ghent.  I  thought  all  those  fine 
speeches  which  Gilbert  Matthew  brought  back  the  other  day  were 
only  meant  for  our  destruction,  and  to  lull  us  asleep  ;  but  we  will 
make  him  pay  dearly  for  them."  He  and  his  rout  advanced  hastily  : 
they  increased  very  much  by  the  way ;  for  there  were  those  who 
joined  him  that  had  not  as  yet  put  on  the  white  hoods,  wb:  cried 
out,  "  Treason  I  treason  !" 

They  marched,  by  a  roundabout  way  and  a  narrow  street,  to  the 
corn-market,  where  the  bailiff,  who  represented  the  earl,  had  posted 
himself.     Gilbert  Matthew  and  his  brethren,  the  moment  they  saw 


*  It  would  seem  from  Bleau'i  grand  atliu,  that  the  domain  and  park  of  Male  had  been 
drowned  by  the  uea  since  this  time.   The  earl  of  Flanders  wa«  born  therff .  and  theoop 
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called  a  council,  in  which  it  was  debated  what  most  profitablf 
means  they  could  use  to  save  their  own  honors,  and  to  promote  the 
advantage  of  the  town.  John  Lyon  and  the  other  loaders  of  the 
white  hoods  were  invited  to  this  council ;  otherwise  they  would  not 
have  dared  to  have  holden  it.  Many  proposals  were  made,  and 
long  debates  ensued ;  but  at  last  they  determined  unanimously  to 
elect  twelve  of  the  most  respectable  of  the  inhabitants,  who  should 
solicit  mercy  and  pardon  for  the  murder  of  the  bailiff:  and  if  by 
this  they  could  obtain  peace,  it  would  be  a  good  thing ;  but  every 
person  must  be  included  in  the  peace,  and  nothing  moved  in  the 
business  hereafter. 

This  resolution  waa  acted  upon,  and  twelve  citizens  elected  to 
wait  on  the  earl.  John  Lyon  kept  always  saying,  that  it  was  right 
to  be  on  good  terms  with  their  lord  ;  but  his  wishes  were  just  the 
contrary,  for  he  thought  and  said  internally,  "Thiiigs  are  not  yet  in 
the  situation. I  wish  to  put  them  in."  The  determination  of  the 
council  soon  became  public :  the  twelve  deputies  set  off,  and  jour, 
neyed  on  until  they  came  to  Male,  where  they  found  the  earl,  who 
on  their  approach  was  wondrous  angry,  and  in  a  cruel  passion  against 
the  inhabitants  of  Ghent.  The  twelve  deputies  acted  well  their 
parts  by  appearing  contrite,  and,  with  uplifted  hands,  entreated  him 
to  have  pity  on  them.  They  pleaded  their  excuse  for  the  death  of 
his  bailiff,  adding,  "  Dear  lord,  have  mercy  on  us,  so  that  we  may 
carry  peace  back  to  the  town  of  Ghent,  which  loves  you  so  much ; 
and  we  engage,  that  for  the  time  to  come,  this  outrage  shall  be  amply 
atoned  for  by  those  who  have  done  it  or  excited  it,  so  that  you  shall 
be  satisfied,  and  that  all  large  towns  shall  take  example  from  it." 
They  so  long  and  affectionately  solicited  the  earl,  that  he  restrained 
his  anger ;  and,  by  other  good  arguments  which  they  urged,  the  affair 
was  arranged  and  articles  of  peace  drawn  up.  The  earl  was  on  the 
point  of  pardoning  all  the  outrages  committed  agaiusl  him  by  those 
of  Ghent,  on  their  making  the  reparation  agreed  on,  when  other  in. 
telUgence  arrived  that  I  will  now  relate. 

John  Lyon,  who  had  remained  at  Ghent,  thought  directly  the  re. 
verse  of  what  he  had  said  in  the  council,  that  it  was  proper  to  be  on 
ifood  terms  with  their  lord.  He  knew  for  a  certainty  he  had  already 
so  much  irritated  the  earl,  that  he  would  never  forgive  him,  and  if 
his  pardon  were  promised,  it  would  be  through  dissimulation,  which 
would  end  in  his  being  put  to  death.  He  therefore  chose  rather  to 
throw  aside  all  shame,  since  he  had  entered  so  far  in  the  business, 
than  to  continue  daily  in  the  fear  of  his  life ;  and  thus  he  acted. 
During  the  time  the  deputation  was  gone  to  the  earl  to  solicit  peace, 
he  collected  all  the  white  hoods  under  his  command,  and  the  differ, 
ent  handicrafts  in  the  town  the  most  inclined  to  his  way  of  thinking, 
and  gained  his  end  by  great  artifice  ;  for,  when  they  were  assembled, 
he  said  to  them,  "  Gentlemen,  you  well  know  how  much  we  have 
angered  my  lord  of  Flanders,  and  upon  what  grounds  we  have  sent 
a  deputation  to  him.  We  do  not  know  what  answer  they  will  bring 
back;  whether  peace  or  war;  for  he  is  not  of  a  temper  easily  ap. 
peased,  and  he  has  near  his  person  Gilbert  Matthew  and  his  brethren, 
who  will  not  fail  to  excite  his  anger.  It  is  therefore,  a  hundred  to 
one  that  we  have  peace.  It  behooves  us,  if  we  should  hiive  war,  to 
look  to  ourselves,  and  see  from  whom  we  may  get  assistance,  and  by 
whom  we  may  be  supported.  You,  deacons  of  the  different  trades 
do  you  draw  out  into  the  fields  to.morrow  your  men ;  and  we  will' 
see  what  appearance  they  make  ;  for  it  is  proper  we  take  measures 
against  a  aurpnse.  This  will  not  cost  us  anything,  and  will  make  ua 
more  feared."  They  aU  answered,  that  he  had  well  spoken.  This 
measure  was  followed ;  and,  on  the  morrow,  they  marched  out  of  the 
gate  leading  to  Bruges,  and  drew  up  in  a  handsome  plain  without 
Uhent,  called  Andreghien.  When  they  were  all  arrived,  John  Lyon 
looked  at  them  with  great  pleasure ;  for  they  were  full  ten  tliousand, 
well  armed;  and  said,  "Here  is  indeed  a  handsome  company." 
When  he  had  examined  them  for  a  short  space,  and  had  been  all 
round  them,  he  added,  "  I  would  propose  that  we  visit  my  lord's 
house,  since  we  are  so  near  to  it.  I  have  been  told  that  he  has  laiH 
therein  many  stores  and  provisions,  which  may  be  of  great  preiudicf 
to  the  town  of  Ghent."  &        c   j 

This  was  agroed  to ;  and  they  marched  to  Andreghien,  which  at 
the  time  was  without  guards  or  defence.  They  entered  the  house, 
and  began  to  search  it  everywhere.  The  while  hoods  and  their 
ribald  crew  which  had  entered,  very  soon  despoiled  it,  taking  away 
whetever  they  could  lay  their  hands  on.  There-  were  many  rich 
jewels  and  clothes,  [or  the  earl  kept  there  his  wardrobe.  John  Lyon 
attected  to  be  in  a  violent  passion  at  this  conduct,  but  was  not  so  in 
reality,  as  it  afterwards  appeared  ;  for,  after  they  had  left  the  castle 
and  marched  into  the  plain,  on  looking  behind  them,  they  saw  the 
mansion  m  flames  in  twenty  different  places  ;  and,  if  they  had  enter, 
tamed  the  incUnation,  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  extinguish  it. 
John  Lyon,  who  pretenaled  to  be  much  surprised,  cried  out,  "How 
has  this  fire  happened  in  my  lord's  house  1"  Thej'  answered,  "  Kv 
accident."  "  Well,"  replied  he,  "  it  cannot  now  be  helped  ;  and  it 
IS  still  better  that  accident  should  have  burnt  it,  than  that  we  should. 
Everything  considered,  it  was  but  a  dangerous  neighbor ;  and  mv 
lord  inight  have  established  a  garrison  therein,  which  would  have 
annoyed  us  much."  They  all  answered,  "  What  you  say  is  true." 
They. then  returned  to  Ghent,  and  did  nothing  more  that dav,  but 
what  they  had  done  was  mischief  enough,  fnr.it  cost  afterwards  two 
hundred  thousand  lives,  and  was  one  of  the  principal  causes  whic!- 


CHAPTER    XXXIX. 

TWELVE  CITIZENS  OF  SHENT  ARE  DEPUTED  TO  THE  £ABL  OF  FLANDERS. 
THE  WHITE  HOODS  PILLAOE  AND  BHKN  THE  OiSTLE  OF  ANDKESHIEN,* 
OF    WHICH    THE    EARL    WAS    VERY    FONp. 

The  goou  people  of  Ghent  who  were  rich  and  industrious,  and 
had  wives,  families  and  fortunes  in  the  town  and  neighborhood,  wish- 
ing as  they  did  to  live  in  an  honorable  way,  were  not  well  pleased 
to  see  things  in  this  situation,  and  were  very  sensible  how  ill  they 
had  acted  toward  their  lord  ;  they  therefore  consulted  among  them, 
btflvcs  how  they  could  best  remedy  this  ill  deed,  and  throw  them, 
telves  on  his  mercy,  for  it  was  better  to  do  so  soon  than  late.    They 


John  Lyoi^  and  the  white  hoods  enter  the  market-place,  left  the  bai. 
liff,  and  ran  away  as  fast  as  they  could ;  and  neither  order  nor  array 
was  observed,  except  by  the  men.at-arms  whom  the  bailiff  had 
orjught  thither.  Immediately  on  the  arrival  of  John  Lyon  in  the 
uiarket-place,  with  the  white  hoods,  a  large  body  of  them  advanced 
toward  the  bailiff;  and,  without  saying  a  word,  he  was  seized, 
thrown  on  the  ground  and  slain.  The  banner  of  the  earl  was  then 
dragged  through  the  dirt,  and  torn  to  pieces ;  but  not  one  man, 
except  the  bailiff,  was  touched.  They  then  collected  round  John 
Lyon.  When  the  earl's  men.at.arms  saw  the  bailiff  dead,  and  their 
banner  torn  to  pieces,  they  were  thunderstruck,  and,  like  men 
defeated,  took  to  flight,  and  left  the  town. 

You  may  easily  imagine  that  Gilbert  Matthew  and  his  brethren, 
who  were  known  to  be  the  enemies  of  John  Lyon  and  the  white 
hoods,  did  not  think  themselves  very  safe  in  their  houses :  they 
therefore  set  out  as  speedily  as  they  could,  and  quitted  the  town 
through  by.streets,  leaving  their  wives,  children,  and  goods  behind 
them.  They  made  what  haste  they  could  to  the  earl  of  Flanders, 
to  whom  they  related  all  that  had  happened,  and  the  death  of  his 
bailiff.  The  earl  was  sorely  afilicted  at  this  intelligence,  as  well  he 
might,  for  they  had  treated  him  with  great  contempt ;  he  was  much 
enraged,  and  swore  that  he  would  hjve  ample  revenge  before  he 
ever  returned  to  Ghent,  and  before  they  should  have  peace  from  him, 
so  that  all  other  towns  should  take  an  example  from  it.  Gilbert 
Matthew  and  his  brothers  remained  with  the  earl. 

John  Lyon  and  the  white  hoods  persevered  in  their  outrages ;  after 
the  death  of  the  bailiff,  and  the  flight  of  the  rnen.at-arms,  as  no  one 
offered  to  revenge  this  murder,  John,  who  wished  to  ruin  the  Mat. 
thews  (for  he  bore  them  deadly  hatred,)  said,  "  Come,  let  us  go  after 
those  wicked  traitors  who  this  day  intended  to  have  destroyed  the 
town  of  Ghent."  They  hastened  down  the  streets  to  the  residence 
of  the  Matthews,  but  found  none,  for  they  had  all  gone  off.  They 
were  sought  for  in  every  room  throughout  the  houses  of  the  adjoin- 
ing streets ;  and,  when  they  were  convinced  they  were  gone,  John 
Lyon  was  much  vexed.  He  gave  up  to  his  companions  all  their 
goods,  when  the  houses  were  completely  pillaged  and  razed  to  the 
ground,  so  that  no  vestige  remained,  as  if  they  had  been  traitors  to 
the  whole  body  of  tlie  town. 

When  they  had  done  this  deed,  they  retired  to  their  homes  ;  nor 
was  there  a  sheriff,  or  any  other  officer  belonging  to  the  earl  or  to 
the  town,  who  said  they  had  acted  wrong :  indeed,  at  that  time  all 
were  afraid  to  say  a  word  against  them  :  for  the  white  hoods  were 
so  numerous  that  none  dared  to  provoke  them,  and  they  paraded 
the  streets  in  large  bodies  without  any  opposition.  It  was  said,  both 
within  and  without  the  town,  that  they  were  connected  with  some 
of  the  sheriffs  and  rich  men  in  Ghent,  which  was  not  unlikely  ;  for 
such  a  ruffianly  crew  would  never  have  dared  to  slay  so  noble  a 
man  as  Roger  d'Auterme,  bailiff  of  Ghent,  holding  the  banner  of 
the  earl  in  his  hand  at  the  time,  if  they  had  not  depended  on  some 
good  and  able  supporters  in  their  wicked  acts.  They  afterwards 
increased  so  much  as  to  want  no  foreign  aid,  and  became  so  pow- 
erful that  none  were  bold  enough  to  oppose  anything  they  thought 
proper  to  undertake.  Roger  d'Auterme  was  carried  away  by  the 
Friar  Minors  to  their  church,  where  he  was  by  them  buried. 

After  this  event,  several  of  the  wisest  and  Tichest  citizens  in 
Ghent  began  to  murmur,  and  were  much  vexed :  they  said  among 
themselves,  that  a  great  outrage  had  been  committed  when  the  earl's 
bailiff  had  thus  been  murdered  in  the  execution  of  his  office ;  and 
that  their  lord  would  be  justly  offended,  and  never  grant  them  peace  ; 
that  these  wicked  people  had  put  the  town  to  the  hazard  of  being 
totally  destroyed,  if  God  did  not  speedily  afford  a  remedy.  Not. 
withstanding  all  these  words,  there  was  not  one  among  them  who 
had  courage  personally  to  correct  or  reprove  the  authors  of  these 
atrocities.  John  de  Faucille,  who  at  that  time  was  a  man  much 
renowned  for  his  wisdom  in  Ghent,  on  finding  things  carried  to  such 
lengths  as  the  murdering  of  the  earl's  bailiff,  thought  it  must  end 
badly  :  that  he  might  not  be  suspected  by  the  earl,  he  left  the  town 
privately,  and  went  to  a  handsome  country-house  which  he  had  near 
Ghent,  and  there  remained,  having  given  orders  to  tell  every  one  he 
was  very  unwell  and  melancholy,  and  could  see  none  but  his  own 
people.  Every  day,  however,  he  had  news  from  Ghent ;  for  he  had 
loft  there  the  greater  part  of  his  family,  his  wife,  his  children  and 
his  friends ;  and  thus  he  dissembled  for  a  considerable  time. 
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enraged  the  earl  of  Flandsis  the  most.  John  Lyon  had  done  it,  be- 
cause he  wished  not  for  peace  :  he  well  knew,  that  whatever  treaty 
was  entered  into,  it  would  be  sealed  with  his  blood.  This  castle  of 
Andreghip.n  had  cost  the  earl  of  Flanders,  in  building  and  ornament- 
ing, two  hundred  thousand  francs ;  and  he  loved  it  in  prefereHce  to 
all  his  other  residencos.  The  well-intentioned  inhabitants  of  Ghent, 
who  were  desirous  o  peace,  were  exceedingly  hurt  at  this  business; 
hut  help  it  "they  could  not,  nor  did  they  dare  to  show  any  symptoms 
of  anger,  for  the  white  hoods  said  the  castle  had  been  burnt  acci- 
dsntally. 

News  of  this  was  brought  to  the  earl  at  Male :  those  ^yho  came 
said,  "  My  lord,  you  do  not  know  that  your  beautiful  house  of  An- 
dreghion,  which  has  cost  you  such  sums  to  build,  and  of  which  you 
are  so  fond,  is  burnt  to  the  ground."  "Burnt?"  replied  the  earl, 
who  was  much  enraged  at  this  intelligence.  "Yes;  help  me,  God, 
i.'  It  ly.  not  true."  "And  by  what  means?"  "By  accidental  fire,  as 
they  say."  "  Ha,  ha,"  answered  the  earl,  "  now  it  is  all  over :  there 
shall  never  be  peace  in  Flanders  as  long  as  John  Lyon  lives  :  he  has 
had  this  house  burnt  in  an  underhand  manner,  but  he  shall  dearly 
pay  for  it."  He  then  ordered  the  deputation  from  Ghent  to  come  to 
him,  and  said,  "  Ah,  wretches !  you  supplicate  my  favor  with  sword 
in  hand.  I  had  acceded  to  every  proposal  you  had  made,  according 
to  your  wish ;  and  yoiir  people  have  sef  fu-e  to  and  burnt  the  house  I 
lovsd  in  preference  to  all  my  others.  Do  you  think  there  had  not 
been  sufficient  contempt  shown  me  when  they  murdered  my  bailiif, 
while  he  was  executing  my  orders,  tore  my  banner,  and  trod  it  under 
foot  ?  Know,  that  if  my  own  honor  were  not  concerned,  and  if  you 
had  nut  already  oijtained  passports  from  me,  I  would  now  have  you 
all  beheaded.  Quii  my' presence,  and  tell  those  wicked  and  out- 
rageous men  of  Ghent,  that  they  never  shall  have  peace,  nor  will  I 
listen  to  any  negotiation,  until  I  shall  have  given  up  to  me  all  those 
whom  I  shall  point  out,  and  whom  I  will  have  beheaded  without 
mercy." 

These  citizetjs  were  exceedingly  hurt  at  the  news  they  heard,  and 
like  people  who  were  perfectly  innocent,  endeavored  to  excuse  them- 
seives  ■  btit  in  vain,  for  the  earl  was  so  much  enraged  he  would  not 
hear  them :  he  made  them  leave  his  presence,  when  they  mounted 
their  horses  and  returned  to  Ghent,  and  there  related  what  they  had 
done,  and  how  well  they  had  managed  the  business  ;  that  they  had 
Ducceeded  in  obtaining  an  amicable  settlement  with  the  earl,  when 
tha  unfortunate  event  of  the  castle  being  burnt  came  to  his  ears. 
After  this,  the  earl  threatened  them  greatly,  and  declared  he  would 
never  consent  to  any  peace  until  such  of  the  townsmen  as  he  should 
choose  were  given  up  to  him.  The  well-meaning  inhabitants  saw 
things  were  taking  a  bad  turn,  and  that  the  white  hoods  had  ruined 
nil ;  but  there  were  none  bold  enough  to  speak  out. 

The  eurl  of  Flanders  set  off  with  his  attendants  from  Male,  and 
came  to  his  h6tel  at  Lille,  whither  he  summoned  ali  the  knights  of 
Flanders,  and  eery  gentleman  dependent  onliim,to  have  their  advice 
how  he  should  act  on  this  occasion,  and  by  what  means  he  should 
revenge  himseif  on  the  inhabitants  of  Ghent  for  the  contempt  they 
had  shown.  AH  the  gentlemen  of  Flanders  swore  to  be  tine  and 
loyal  to  him,  as  every  one  ought  to  be  toward  their  lord.  The  earl 
wao  much  p/eased  at  this,  and  sent  reinforcements  to  the  garrisons 
I'll  all  his  castles  at  Dendremonde,  Ruaselmonde,  Alost,  at  Courtray 
Biid.Oudenarde. 

CHAPTER   XL. 

rm  utArH  of  john  lyon.    the  men  of  qhent  choose  captains  to 

COMMAND  THEM,      SEVERAL   TOWNS   IN    FLANBEBS    ALLY   THEMSELVES 
WITH    UHENT. 

John  Lyon  was  rejoiced  when  he  found  the  earl  of  Flanders  in 
earnest,  and  so  much  enraged  against  Ghent  that  he  would  not  grant 
them  peace ;  and  that,  by  his  mancBuvres,  he  had  pushed  matters  so 
forward,  that  the  town  would  be  obliged  to  make  war  whether  it 
would  or  not.  He  said  publicly  :  "  You  hear,  gentlemen,  how  our 
lord,  the  earl  of  Flanders,  is  making  preparations  against  you,  and 
will  not  listen  to  any  terms  of  peace :  I  therefore  would  advise,  for 
greater  security,  that  before  we  shall  be  more  oppressed,  we  know 
what  towns  of  Flanders  will  give  us  their  support.  I  will  answer  for 
those  of  Gramon:  not  being  against  us,  but  on  the  contrary  they  will 
assist  us,  as  well  as  those  of  Courtray,  which  is  in  our  castlewick, 
and  within  inn-  jurisdiction.  But  as  for  those  of  Bruges,  they  are 
proud  and  haughly,  and  it  has  been  by  their  means  that  all  this  mis. 
chief  has  been  fomented  :  it  therefore  becomes  us  to  march  against 
them,  in  such  foi."e,  that  through  fair  or  foul  means,  they  unitethem- 
selves  with  us.'"     411  present  answered,  that  his  advice  was  good. 

In  course  cif  time,  every  one  that  was  logo  on  this  expedition  made 
iiimself  ready.  When  they  were  all  duly  prepared,  in  a  manner  be- 
coming them,  they  marched  from  Ghent,  in  number  from  nine  to  ten 
thousand  men,  carrying  with  them  a  large  trtin  of  stores  and  provis. 
ions.  The  fii-st  day,  they  halted  at  Deynse  :  on  the  morrow,  they 
ndvanced  within  a  short  league  of  Bniges,  when  they  drew  up  in  order 
ot  battle,  in  the  plain,  with  their  baggage  in  the  rear.  John  Lyon 
ordered  the  deacons  of  the  trades  to  go  into  Bruges,  and  know  their 
intentions.  '  Tlnj  advanced  thither,  but  found  the  gates  shut  and  weH 
guarded.  When  they  therefore  informed  them  what  their  business 
'Has,  the  (fuards  said,  they  would  cheerfully  go  and  tell  it  to  the  bur- 


gomaster and  sheriffs,  who  had  posted  them  there.  They  did  so, 
and  the  burgomasters  and  jurats  told  them  to  return  a.nii  say  tha' 
they  would  call  a  council  to  consider  of  it.  When  they  came  back 
with  this  answer,  John  Lyon  cried  out :  "  Advance,  advance  !  lei 
us  attack  Bruges ;  for,  if  we  wait  until  they  shall  have  held  thcii 
council,  we  shall  find  great  difficulty  to  gain  an  entrance :  it  is  bet- 
ter we  attack  them  before  they  consult  together,  and  the  sudden. 
ness  of  our  attack  will  surprise  them." 

This  plan  was  followed ;  and  the  men  of  Ghent  advanced  to  the 
barriers  and  ditches  of  Bruges,  John  Lyon  marching  at  their  head  on 
a  black  horse.  He  quickly  dismounted,  and  took  an  axe  in  his  hand. 
When  the  guard,  who  were  not  in  sufficient  strength,  saw  the  men 
of  Ghent  were  so  detennined  to  attack  them,  they  were  frightened 
and  ran  away  down  the  streets  as  far  as  the  market-place,  crying  out! 
"  Here  are  the  men  of  Ghent !  Quickly  to  your  posts ;  for  they  are 
before  your  walls,  and  at  your  gates." 

Those  of  Bniges  who  were  assembling  for  the  council  were  thun 
der-struck,  and  had  not  time  to  assemble  nor  to  give  any  orders  upon 
the  occasion,  while  the  majority  of  the  people  were  desirous  that  the 
gates  should  be  immediately  thrown  open.  It  behooved  them  to 
agree  in  this  with  the  commonalty ;  otherwise  it  would  have  turned 
out  badly  for  the  rich  inhabitants.  The  burgomaster  and  sheriffs, 
with  many  of  the  townsmen,  came  to  the  gate  where  the  men  oi 
Ghent  were  with  a  good  inclination  to  attack  it.  The  burgomaster 
and  the  magistrates  of  Bruges,  who  for  that  day  had  the  government 
of  the  town,  advanced  to  open  the  wicket  to  parley  with  John  Lyon. 
By  treaty,  they  opened  the  barriers  and  gate,  at  which  they  held  their 
conference,  and  were  good  friends.  All  now  entered  the  town. 
John  Lyon  rode  by  the  side  of  the  burgomaster,  and  showed  himseli 
a  bold  and  valiant  man  :  his  men  marched  in  the  rear  in  bright  armor. 
It  was  a  handsome  sight  to  see  them  thus  enter  Bruges  until  they 
came  to  the  market-place,  where,  as  they  arrived,  they  formed  them- 
selves into  arrayin  the  square.  John  Lyon  held  a  white  tmncheon 
in  his  hand. 

A  formal  alliance  was  then  entered  into  between  the  townsmen  ol 
Ghent  and  Bruges,  which  they  mutually  swore  to  keep,  and  to  remain 
for  ever  as  good  friends  and  neighbors :  those  of  Ghent  were  allowed 
to  summon  them,  and  to  lead  them  with  them  wherever  they  pleased. 
Soon  after  they  had  been  thus  drawn  up  in  the  market-place,  John 
Lyon  and  some  of  his  captains  went  to  the  hall,  whence  they  issued 
a  proclamation  for  all  the  men  of  Ghent  to  retire  peaceably  to  their 
quarters,  and  there  to  disarm  themselves  without  noise,  or  any  tumult 
under  pain  of  death  ;  which  was  quickly  obeyed.  They  were  also 
forbidden  to  dislodge  any  one,  or  to  engage  in  any  quarrels,  or  to  take 
anything  from  their  hosts  without  instantly  paying  for  it,  under  the 
same  pendty. 

This  proclamation  being  issued,  another  was  published  on  the  part 
of  the  town,  for  each  householder  to  receive  as  friends  the  good  men 
of  Ghent,  and  to  afford  them  all  sorts  of  provisions  at  the  market 
orices ;  and  that  no  undue  advantage  should  be  taken,  nor  any  quar- 
rels or  contentions  stirred  up,  under  pain  of  death.  All  persons  now 
retired  to  their  houses  or  quartera ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  two 
towns  thus  remained  amicably  together  for  two  days,  and  strength. 
ened  their  alliance  and  friendship  mutually.  Their  treaties  being 
drawn  out  and  sealed,  on  the  third  day  the  men  of  Ghent  departed 
and  marched  to  the  town  of  Damme,  which  instantly  opened  its  gates, 
and  received  them  most  courteously  :  they  remained  there  two  days. 
John  Lyon,  during  his  short  slay,  was  seized  with  a  sudden  sickness 
that  swelled  his  body  exceedingly  :  the  night  he  was  taken  ill,  he  had 
supped  in  great  revelry  with  the  ladies  of  the  town ;  for  which  reason 
several  said  and  maintained- that  he  had  been  poisoned.  Of  this  I 
know  nothing,  therefore  shall  not  insist  on  it;  but  I  do  know  that  on 
the  morrow  he  was  placed  on  a  litter,  for  he  was  taken  ill  in  the 
night,  and  carried  to  Ardenbourg;  but  death  prevented  him  going 
further,  to  the  great  sorrow  of  the  men  of  Ghent,  who  were  thrown 
into  confusion  by  the  event.  All  his  enemies  were  as  much  rejoiced 
thereat  as  his  friends  were  cast  down.  His  body  was  conveyed  to 
Ghent ;  and,  on  account  of  his  death,  the  whole  army  returned  thither. 
When  the  news  of  his  decease  \yas  known  in  that  town,  it  caused 
much  sorrow  ;  for  he  was  greatly  beloved  by  all,  excepting  the  party 
of  the  earl.  The  clergy  went  out  to  meet  the  body,  and  conducted 
it  into  the  town  with  as  much  solemnity  as  if  he  had  been  earl  of 
Flanders.  He  was  interred  in  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  where  his 
obsequies  were  performed,  and  where  he  lies. 

Notwithstanding  the  death  of  John  Lyon,  the  alliance  between 
Ghent  and  Bruges  was  not  broken  i  for  they  had  carried  sufficient 
hostages  with  them  to'Ghent,  for  the  due  performance  of  all  its  arti- 
cles. The  earl  was  exceedingly  rejoiced  at  the  death  of  John  Lyon  ; 
as  were  Gilbert  Matthew,  his  brothers,  the  deacon  of  the  small  craft, 
and  all  the  party  of  the  earl,  who  sent  greater  reinforcements  than 
before  to  all  his  towns  and  castles,  and  ordered  a  sufficient  number 
of  good  knights  an  i  squires  of  the  castlewicks  of  Lille  and  Douay 
into  the  town  of  Ypres,  declariaig  he  would  make  Ghent  repent  of  its 
conduct. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  John  Lyon,  those  of  Ghent  considered  ihev 
could  not  long  remain  without  leaders.  The  deacons  of  the  tradei' 
and  the  guards  of  the  gates  selected,  according  to  their  opinion,  foui 
of  the  most  courageous  and  enterprising  for  their  commanders,  whoae 
names  were,  John  Fruniaux,  John  Boule,  Basse  de  Harzelle,  aiK* 
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Peter  du  Boia.  They  swore  to  pay  these  commanders  the  most  exact 
obedience,  under  pain  of  death  j  and  these  four  swore  also  to  preserve 
and  defend  the  honoi  and  franchises  of  the  town  of  Ghent.  The  four 
commanders  excited  those  of  Ghent  to  march  against  Ypres  and  the 
franc  de  Bruges,  in  order  to  obtain  their  union  or  put  them  to  death. 
They  therefore  set  off  from  Ghent,  in  grand  array,  to  flie  amount  of 
at  least  twelve  thousand,  all  clad  in  bright  armor.  They  took  the 
road  to  Courtray.  The  inhabitants  of  Courtray  allowed  them  to  enter 
their  town  without  fear,for  they  were  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Ghent : 
they  there  refreshed  themselves  at  their  ease  for  two  days.  On  the 
third  day  they  marched  toward  Ypres,  carrying  with  them  two  hun- 
dred well-armed  men  from  among  the  cross-bows  of  Courtray.  They 
>llowed  the  road  to  Thorout,  where  on  their  arrival  they  halted ;  and 
ne  commanders  held  a  council,  in  which  they  resolved  to  send  three 
ir  four  thousand  of  their  men,  under  the  command  of  thfe  captain  of 
the  white  hoods,  to  treat  with  the  inhabitants  of  Ypres,  and  tli3  main 
body  to  follow  to  reinforce  them,  if  there  should  be  occasion.  I'hese 
orders  were  executed,  and  they  came  before  Ypres. 

The  commonalty  of  Ypres  and  the  small  handicrafts,  hearing  of 
the  arrival  of  the  army  from  Ghent,  instantly  armed  themselves,  and 
drew  up  in  the  market-place,  to  the  amount  of  full  five  thousand. 
The  rich  inhabitants  had  not  any  power  in  the  town.  The  knights 
placed  there  in  garrison  by  the  earl,  advanced  in  handsome  order,  to 
the  gate  leading  to  Thorout,.  where  the  Ghent  men  had  halted  with- 
outside  the  barriers,  requesting  they  would  allow  them  to  enter.  The 
knights  and  their  men  were  drawn  up  before  the  gate,  and  showed 
»uch  an  appearance  that  the  men  of  Ghent  could  never  have  gained 
admittance  but  by  force.  However,  the  ancient  trades  of  the  town 
were  resojved  that  they  should  enter,  in  spite  of  the  knights :  they 
left,  therefore,  the  market-place,  and  came  to  the  gate  which  the 
knights  were  guarding,  and  said  :  "  Open  the  gate  to  our  friends  and 
neighbors  from  Ghent :  we  will  have  them  enter  our  town."  The 
knights  replied,  "They  would  do  no  such  thing:  for  they  had  been 
ordered  thither  by  the  earl  of  Flanders  to  defend  the  town,  which 
they  would  do  to  the  utmost  of  their  power ;  and  it  was  not  possible 
for  the  force  of  those  of  Ghent  to  enter  otherwise  than  by  treason." 

Words  multiplied  so  fast  between  the  gentlemen  and  the  deacons 
of  small  handicrafts,  that  the  last  shouted  out,  "  Kill  them,  kill  them  I 
they  shall  not  be  masters  of  our  town."  They  were  immediately 
attacked,  and,  after  a  long  contest,  were  roughly  driven  down  the 
strnets,  as  numbers  were  against  them ;  and  five  knights  were  slain, 
among  whom  were  sir  Robert  and  sir  Thomas  de  la  Hourdrie,  which 
was  a  great  pity.  Sir  Henry  d'Antoing  was  in  imminent  danger  of 
his  life,  and  with  great  difficulty  could  some  of  the  principal  inhabit- 
ants save  him  :  at  last,  they  did  succeed  in  it,  and  many  of  the 
others  weie  saved  also.  The  gate  was  opened,  so  that  the  men  of 
Ghent  entered  the  town,  and  became  the  masters  of  it,  without  do- 
ing any  damage.  When  they  had  remained  there  for  two  days,  and 
had  taken  hostages  from  the  inhabitants,  who  entered  into  a  similar 
treaty  with  those  of  Bruges,  Courtray,  Gramont,  and  Damme,  they  set 
out  from  Ypres  in  a  most  courteous  manner,  and  returned  to  Ghent. 


CHAPTER    XLI. 

THE  MEN  OFjUHENT  BESIEGE  THE  TOWN  OF  OUDENARDE  ON  ALL  SIDES. 
THEY  MAKE  A  GRAND  ASSAULT  ON  THE  EARL  OF  FLANDERS  IN  DEN- 
DREMONDE. 

The  earl  of  Flanders,  who  resided  at  Lille,  heard  how  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Ypres  had  turned  against  him,  and  what  the  small  handi- 
crafts had  done  ;  he  was  sorely  vexed,  as  well  for  the  loss  of  those 
knights  who  had  there  been  slain  as  for  other  causes.  He,  how- 
ever, comforted  himself  by  saying,  "  Well,  if  we  have  this  time  lost 
Ypres,  we  shall  another  time  regain  it  to  their  curse ;  for  I  will  strike 
off  such  numbers  of  heads,  all  others  shall  be  astonished  at  it."  The 
earl  intended  particularly  to  provide  the  town  of  Oudenarde  most 
amply  with  all  sorts  of  stores,  provision,  and  men-at-arms :  for  he 
thought  that  the  men  of  Ghent  would  soon  come  to  besiege  it;  and, 
if  they  succeeded,  the  loss  would-be  great  to  him,  for  they  would 
then  have  the  whole  navigation  of  the  fine  river  Scheld  at  their  com- 
mand. He  sent  thither  numbers  of  knights  and  squires  from  Flan- 
ders, Hainault,  and  Artois,  who  assembled  their  people  in  the  town 
whether  the  inhabitants  would  or  not. 

The  commanders  in  Ghent  were  informed  what  great  preparations 
the  earl  had  made  in  Oudenarde :  they  determined  to  attack  it,  de- 
claring they  would  not  return  until  they  had  gained  it,  had  slain  all 
within,  and  razed  the  walls  to  the  ground.  Orders  were  given  in 
Ghent  for  every  one  to  provide  himself  in  a  manner  becoming  his 
rank,  and  to  be  ready  to  march  whithersoever  he  might  be  led. 
None  dared  to  disobey  this  order:  tents  and  pavilions  were  packed 
up,  with  all  other  stores  :  having  marched  out  of  Ghent,  they  en- 
camped before  Oudenarde,  in  the  beautiful  meadows  on  the  banks  of 
the  Scheld.  Three  days  after,  the  men  from  Bruges  arrived,  for 
they  had  been  summoned,  and  took  up  their  quarters  on  the  side  near 
to -their  town,  bringing  with  them  great  quantities  of  baggage  and 
provisipn.  Next  came  those  from  Ypres  in  great  array  :  then  the 
men  of  Poperingue,  Messines,  and  Gramont.  The  Flemings  thus 
drawn  up  before  Oudenarde  were  upward  of  one  hundred  thousand: 
they  raadf  bridges  oi  boats  and  hurdles  by  which  they  crossed  over 
lite  Schek  to  each  other. 


The  earl,  who  resided  at  Lille,  thinking  they  would  attack  Den 
dremonde  first,  had  sent  to  Germany,  Gueldres,  and  Brabant,  to  ask 
the  succor  of  a  number  of  knights.  The  duke  of  Mona,  his  cousin, 
had  come  to  serve  him  with  a  large  body  of  knights,  and  had  entered 
Dendrenionde,  where  they  met  the  earl  of  Flanders,  who  woa 
already  arrived  there  by  his  frontiers  of  Hainault  and  Brabant,  and 
was  truly  glad  of  their  company.  The  Flemings  maintained  the 
siege  of  Oudenarde  for  a  long  time  ;  during  which,  there  were  daily 
many  grand  attacks  and  skirmishes,  and  several  gallant  deeds  of 
arms,  both  before  the  town  and  at  the  barriers,  where  numbers  were 
killed  and  wounded,  for  the  Flemings  acted  madly  and  foolishly  in 
hazarding  their  persons  in  these  skirmishes,  often  to  their  great  loss. 

There  were  full  eight  hundred  lances,  knights  and  squires,  in  the 
town  of  Oudenarde,  all  valiant  men  :  aipong  whom  were  several 
barons,  such  as  the  lords  de  Guistelle,  de  Villiers,  de  HuUut,  and  de 
Cornais,  Flemings :  from  Hainault  were,  the  lords  d'Anghien.  d'A.i. 
toing,  de  Bosnel,  de  Taux,  de  Gommegiiies,  and  his  three  brothers, 
dir  John,  sir  Daniel,  and  sir  Joseph,  the  lords  de  Stainbourg,  de  Ca. 
rue,  sir  Gerard  de  Marqueillies,  the  lord  de  Cohen,  sir  Rasse-  de 
Montigny,  sir  Henry  de  la  Hamede,  sir  John  de  Gres,  and  other 
knights,  amounting  to  about  one  hundred  and  five  in  number.  They 
kepi  up  a  regular  and  numerous  guard  ;  for  they  had  not  any  confi- 
dence in  the  inhabitants,  and  they  made  the  women  and  children 
retire  into  the  monasteries.  The  citizens  and  townsmen  kept  within 
their  houses ;  and,  in  order  to  prevent  the  bad  effects  of  the  cannon 
and  the  perpetual  fire  which  the  Flemings  kept  up  agaii,<st  the  town, 
they  had  the  houses  covered  with  earth,  to  hinder  them  from  'aking 
fire. 

During  the  siege  of  Oudenarde,  the  commanders  of  the  Flemi.igs 
were  informed  that  the  earl  was  at  Dendremonde,  and  had  with  him 
his  cousin  the  duke  de  Motis  and  numbers  of  other  knighta.  They 
determined  to  send  six  thousand  of  their  army  thither,  to  examine  its 
appearance,  and  to  make  an  assaulr  upon  it.  This  resolution  was 
executed.  The  detachment  which  had  been  ordered,  under  the  com 
mand  of  Rasse  de  Haizelle,  continued  their  march  until  they  came 
to  a  small  village  on  the  river  Teure,  a  short  league  fsom  Dendre- 
monde, where  they  took  up  their  quarters.  These  Flemings  had 
provided  themselves  with  a  number  of  boats,  which  t^ey  had  sent 
down  the  river,  that  they  might  embark  on  board  of  them,  and  at- 
tack the  place  by  land  and  water.  A  little  after  midnight,  they 
arose,  armed  themselves,  and  made  every  preparation  to  begin  the 
attack  the  instant  they  should  be  arrived  there ;  for  they  wished  tu 
surprise  the  knights  in  their  beds.  They  began  t'leir  march ;  bu 
some  of  the  country  people,  who  had  heard  of  this  intention  -of  the 
Flemings,  informed  the  guards  of  it,  saying,  "  Be  sure  you  keep  a 
strict  and  good  guard ;  for  a  large  body  of  the  men  of  Ghent,  who 
have  been  benighted,  are  lying  hard  by  here,  and  we  know  what 
they  intend  to  do."  The  guard  at  the  gate  related  this  to  their  cap. 
tain,  who  was  a  knight  from  Holland,  called  sir  Thierry  de  Bredoro: 
on  receiving  this  intelligence,  he  strengthened  his  g  lard,  and  sent 
information  of  it  to  all  the  knights  lodged  in  the  casile  and  in  the 
different  houses. 

Immediately  on  the  break  of  day,  the  Flemings  advai.ced  by  land 
and  in  their  boats,  well  prepared  for  an  instant  attack.  When  thdae 
in  the  castle  and  town  saw  them  approach,  they  sounded  their  trum- 
pets  to  alarm  every  one,  the  greater  part  of  the  knights  and  squires 
being  ah-eady  armed.  The  eari  of  Flanders,  who  slept  in  the  castle, 
heard  of  the  march  of  the  Flemings,  and  that  they  had  commenced 
the  attack ;  on  which  he  instantly  rose,  armed  himself,  and  sallied 
forth  from  the  castle,  his  banner  displayed  before  him.  Al  this  time, 
there  were  in  the  town,  sir  Gossuin  de  Wrle  great  bailiff  of  Flanders, 
the  lord  de  Gau,  sir  Gerard  de  Rasenghien,  sir  Philip  de  Mamines, 
sir  Philip  de  Rungi,  a  Burgundian,  and  others.  All  these  knights 
advanced  to  meet  the  banner  of  the  earl,  and  then  they  maichfed  un. 
der  it  to  the  assault,  which  was  already  begun  in  a  severe  and  horri- 
ble manner  ;  for  these  Flemings  had  brought  in  their  boats  cannona 
and  cross-bows,  which  shot  such  large  and  heavy  bolts  that  when 
any  one  was  struck  by  them  there  was  no  escape  from  death. 
Against  these  bolts  they  were  strongly  shielded  ;  and  the  earl  had 
with  him  some  excellent  cross-bows,  who  by  their  shooting  gave  the 
Flemings  enough  to  do. 

The  duke  de  Mens  was  in  another  part  with  his  troops  drawn  up, 
his  banner  before  him  ;  and  there  were  in  his  company  the  lord  dc 
Brederode,  sir  Joseph  and  sir  Thierry  Lavare,  sir  Vlvanl  de  Chupe. 
rois,  and  several  more,  who  each  performed  well  their  duty.  In 
another  quarter  of  the  town,  posted  at  a  gate,  were  sir  Robert  Dale, 
sir  John  Villain,  the  lord  de  Vindescot,  and  sir  Robert  Mareschal. 
The  attack  here  was  very  sharp,  for  the  Flemings  made  vigorous, 
assaults  by  land  and  water,  in  which  many  were  killed  and  wounded 
on  each  side  ;  but  more  on  the  side  of  the  Flemings  than  on  that  o/ 
the  gentlemen,  as' the  Flemings  adventured  themselves  fool.hardily 
This  attack  lasted,  without  ceasing,  from  the  break  of  day  until  full 
noon.  A  knight  of  the  earl's  party  was  slain,  called  sir  Hugh  de 
Rony,  a  Burgundian  :  he  was  much  lamented,  for  he  lost  his  life  by 
too  much  boldness,  and  for  want  of  prudence.  Rasse  de  Harzelle, 
the  commander  of  the  detachment,  fought  valiantly,  and  by  his  words 
and  actions  greatly  encouraged  the  men  of  Ghent. 

The  assault  ceased  in  the  afternoon,  for  Rasse  found  he  was  labor 
ing  in  vain,  and  that  in  Dendremonde  there  were  such  nave  meo  tb&t 
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as? 


It  could  not  easily  be  taken :  his  troops  also  began  to  be  fatigued. 
He  therefore  sounded  a  retreat,  when  the  men  retired  in  a  handsome 
'naimer  along  the  river  side,  bringing  off  their  fleet  of  boats ;  and  on 
llie  morrow  they  returned  to  their  army  before  Oudenarde. 


Men  of  Ghent  attacking  the  earl  of  Flanders  in  Dendramonde.    From  a  MS.  of  the  fifteenth  century. 


CHAPTER    XLII. 

BBVEII4L  ASSAULTS  AKE  MADE  ON  OUDESAKME.  PEACE  COKCLtJDSD  BE- 
TWEEN THE  FLEMINOS  AND  THE  EARL  OF  GLANDERS,  BT  MEANS  OF 
THE    DUKE    OF    BURGUNDY. 

The  siege  of  Oudenarde  continued  for  a  longtime;  and  the  Flem- 
ings before  it  were  masters  of  the  river  and  of  the  adjoining  country, 
60  that  no  provision  could  be  introduced  without  great  danger,  and 
on  the  side  toward  Hainault.  Sumetime.s  victuallers,  in  hopes  of 
gain,  ventured,  while  the  army  was  asleep,  to  come  close  to  the  bar- 
riers with  provision,  which  by  that  means  were  brought  into  Oude- 
narde. Among  the  many  attacks  made  upon  the  town,  there  was  one 
which  was  very  vigorous  :  it  lasted  the  whole  day.  Upon  this  occa. 
aion,  some  new  knights  were  created  from  Flanders,  Hainault,  and 
Artois,  who  wished  to  distinguish  themselves.  These  new  knights 
advanced  to  the  barriers,  where  several  skirmishes  took  place  with 
the  men  of  Ghent,  in  which  many  were  killed  and  wounded ;  but 
ihey  paid- little  attention  to  this,  and  being  regardless  of  death,  they 
advanced  so  boldly  that  when  those  in  the  front  were  slain  or  disabled, 
the  rear  dragged  them  out,  took  their  places,  and  kept  a  handsome 
countenance.  This  attack  lasted  until  the  evening,  when  those  of 
Oudenarde  returried  into  the  town,  and  shut  the  gates  and  barriers : 
they  then  buried  their  dead,  and  took  great  care  of  their  wounded. 
■  The  Flemings  thought  they  should  certainly  conquer  the  town  by 
assault  or  famine  ;  for  they  well  knew  that  they  had  so  closely  sur- 
rounded it  by  land  and  water  that  nothing  could  enter  it ;  and  their 
remaining  before  it  would  not  be  of  any  detriment  to  them,  for  they 
were  in  their  own  country,  and  near  their  own  homes.  They  had 
also  every  necessary  article  for  their  support,  with  all  other  things  in 
groat  abundance,  and  cheaper  than  they  would  have  had  them  at 
Bruges  or  Ghent.  The  ear!  of  Flanders,  being  aware  of  the  great 
number  of  men-at-arms  that  were  in  the  town,  suspected  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Flemings,  that  by  keeping  up  the  blockade,  they  would 
in  the  end  starve  them  to  a  surrender :  he  would  therefore  have  wil- 
lingly listened  to  any  overture  for  a  negotiation  that  was  honorable  to 
him.  To  say  the  truth,  this  war  against  his  subjects  was  highly  disa- 
greeable to  him,  and  he  had  undertaken  it  contrary  to  his  own  opinion. 
Kia  mother,  the  lady  Margaret,  countess  of  Artois,  blamed  him  much, 
and  took  great  pains  to  put  an  end  to  it. 

The  countess  resided  in  the  city  of  \.rras,  whence  she  wrote  tp  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  to  whom  the  heritage  of  Flanders  would  fall  by 
his  marriage  with  her  grand-daughter,  on  the  death  of  the  earl.  The 
duke,  who  had  before  received  infemafion  of  this  affair,  for  news 
was  daily  brought  to  him  on  the  subject,  came  to  Arras, attended  by 
his  council,  and  sir  Guy  de  la  Trimoiiille,  sir  John  de  Viennc,  admi. 
ral  of  France,  sir  Guy  de  Pontalliers,  and  several  others.  The 
countess  received  him  with  great  joy,  discussed  with  much  wisdom 
the  subject  if  this  war  between  her  son  and  his  subjects ;  how  unbe. 


coming  and  very  displeasing  it  was  not  only  to  her  but  to  all  reasoim 
ble  persons.  She  told  him,  that  many  valiant  men,  barons,  knights, 
and  squires,  were  honorably  shut  up  in  the  town  of  Oudenarde,  and 
in  very  imminent  danger;  and  she  begged,  for  God's  sake,  he  wo\iI/) 

think  of  and  provide  a  renic. 
dy.  The  duke  replied,  thai 
he  was  bound  to  do  ao,  and 
would  exert  himself  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power.  Shortly 
after  he  left  Arras  and  went 
to  Tournay,  where  he  was 
joyfully  received ;  for  the  in. 
habitants  of  Tournay  wished 
much  for  peace  on  account 
of  their  merchandise,  which 
was  shut  up  on  the  Scheld. 
The  duke  of  Burgundy 
sent  the  abbot  de  St.  Martin 
to  the  army  before  Oude. 
narde  to  sound  the  leaders 
of  the  men  of  Ghent,  if  they 
would  enter  into  a  negotia- 
tion. The  abbot  brought  the 
the  duke  for  answer,  that 
oiit  of  respect  for  him,  they 
would  enter  into  a  treaty : 
the  duke  granted  passports, 
and  received  the  same  from 
the  Flemings,  for  the  nego. 
tiatora  to  meet  at  Punt  de 
Rosne,  where  the  first  con 
ference  lasted  from  morning 
until  night.  The  duke  him- 
self went  thither  to  parley 
with  the  Flemings;  and,  after 
the  conference,  he  returneo 
to  Tournay  in  company  with 
the  earl,  whom  he  brought 
back  with  him.  These  con 
ferences  continued  for  fif 
teen  days.  It  was  difficult 
to  satisfy  the  Flenungs,  as  they  insisted  on  having  Oudenarde  de. 
molished,  to  which  the  duke  and  his  ministers  would  not  consent. 
The  Flemings  kept  up  a  grand  and  haughty  appearance,  making 
no  account  of  peace ;  for  they  maintained,  that  as  those  within  Oude- 
narde could  not  leave  it  without  great  danger  to  themselves,  tliey 
considered  the  town  as  conquered.  , 

The  duke  of  Burgundy,  seeing  these  Flemings  so  proud  and  pro. 
sumptuous,  and  so  indifferent  to  conclude  a  treaty,  could  not  conceive 
their  meaning ;  he  therefore  requested  a  passport  for  his  marshal  to 
visit  the  knights  in  Oudenarde,  which  was  instantly  granted  him 
The  marshal  of  Burgundy  went  into  the  town,  and  found  the  knights 
well  provided,  excepting  some  articles  of  which  they  were  greatly  in 
want;  they,  however,  boldly  said  to  the  marshal :  "  Tell  my  lord  of 
Burgundy  from  us,  not  to  enter  into  any  dishonorable  treaty  on  our 
account;  for,  through  God's  mercy,  we  are  in  good  health,  and  carp 
not  for  our  enemies."  This  answer  pleased  the  duke  much,  who  al 
the  time  was  at  Pont  de  Rosne :  however,  he  did  not  neglect  to  pusij 
forward  his  negotiations.  To  say  the  truth,  those  of  Ypres  and 
Bruges  were  tired  of  the  war,  as  well  as  those  from  the  Franc,  who 
saw  winter  approaching :  they  therefore  argued  in  council,  that  since 
the  duke  of  Burgundy,  to  accommodate  the  business,  had  come 
thither  in  person,  and  had  engaged  to  have  everything  pardoned  ; 
since  also  the  earl  would  return  in  an  amicable  manner  to  Ghent, 
there  to  reside,  and,  let  what  would  happen,  would  never  remember 
the  past ;  all  these  considerations  ought  to  be  attended  to ;  and  they 
considered  themselves  bound  to  acknowledge-their  lord  with  respeci 
and  not  attempt  to  tear  his  inheritance  from  him. 

These  words  greatly  softened  the  men  of  Ghent,  and  they  agreed 
to  accept  the  treaty.  The  duke  gave  a  most  magnificent  dinner  to 
the  principal  persons  from  Ghent,  Bruges,  Ypres  and  Courtray.  On 
that  day,  it  was  settled  that  the  siege  should  be  raised,  and  a  solid 
peace  concluded  between  the-  earl  and  his  subjects ;  that  the  earl 
should  grant  a  general  pardon  to  all,  without  any  reservation,  dissem. 
bling  or  exception  whatever;  that  he  should  , reside  at  Ghent, -and 
that  within  a  year  the  citizens  of  Ghent  should  rebuild  the  castle  of 
Andrcghien,  which  report  said  they  had  burr.t.  For  the  fuller  con. 
firmation  of  all  this,  John  Pruniaux  was  to  accompany  the  duke  of 
Burgundy  to  Tournay,  where  it  was  to  be  properly  drawn  up  and 
sealed.  After  this,  the  duke  returned  to  Tournay,  and  John  Pre. 
niaux  and  John  Boule  remained  with  the  army.  On  the  morrov,r, 
peace  was  proclaimed  between  the  two  parties,  the  siege  was  raised, 
and  every  man  returned  to  his  home.  The  earl  disbanded  his  sol. 
diers,  and  greatly  thanked  the  foreigners  for  the  g.illant  services  they 
had  done  him  ;  he  then  went  to  Lille,  to  execute  the  treaties  which 
his  son-in.law  the  duke  of  Burgundy  had  concluded  for  him. 

Some  of  the  neighboring  countries  said,  that  this  was  a  double. 
faced  peace;  that  there  would  be  another  rebellion  ,  and  that  the 
earl  bad  only  consented  to  it,  in  order  to  extricate  fth  a  nutnbei 
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of  noble  knights  and  squires  from  the  danger  they  ran  in  Oudenarde. 
John  Pruniaux,  after  the  breaking,  up  of  the  siege,  went  to  Tournay, 
slieix  the  duke  of  Burgundy  entertained  him  handsomely.  The 
articles  of  the  treaty  were  there  completed,  and  sealed  .by  the  duke, 
and  the  earl  of  Flanders.  John  Pruniaux  afterwards  returned  to 
Ghent,  and  showed  what  he  had  done.  The  duke  of  Burgundy  had 
GO  well  managed  the  men  of  Ghent  by  kind  words,  that  Oudenarde 
was  saved  from  destruction;  for,  when  the  siege  was  raised  in  con. 
formlty  to  the  treaty,  they  would  have  demolished  the  gates  and  walla 
of  the  town,  that  it  might  remain  open  and  ready  for  them  to  retire 
to.  The  earl  of  Flanders  having  resided  some  time  at  Lille,  after 
the  duke  of  Burgundy  had  returned  to  France,  went  to  Bruges,  where 
he  made  a  long  stay :  during  which,  he  secretly  showed  great  dis. 
pleasure  to  some  of  the  citizens  of  Bruges,  without,  however,  doing 
anything  more,  nor  seeming  desirous  of  otherwise  punishing  them, 
for  their  having  so  readily  deserted  his  party,  and  placing  themselves 
under  the  command  of  Ghent.  These  citizens  excused  themselves 
by  saying,  what  was  indeed  true,  that  it  had  not  been  through  any 
fault  of  theirs,  but  was  solely  owing  to  the  small  handicrafts  of  the 
town,  who  would  ally  themselves  with  those  of  Ghent  when  John 
Lyon  came  before  Bruges.  The  earl  passed  over  their  misconduct 
witli  as  fair  looks  as  he  could,  but  he  did  not  the  less  remember  it. 
We  will  now  leave  him  and  the  Flemings,  and  return  to  the  alfaiis 
of  Brittany. 

CHAPTER    XLJII. 

rWE  DUKE  OF  BRITTANV  RETHRNS  FROM  ENSLAHD,  AT  THE  EMTREATY  OF 
HIS  SUBJECTS.  THE  ENSLISH  ARE  DESIROUS  OF  MABRTIKG  THEIR  [ 
TOUWQ  KIXO.  THE  KNIGHTS  OF  ENULAND  SENT  TO  THE  AID  OF  THE 
DVKE  OF  ERirTAKY  MEET  WITH  SREAT  TEMPESTS  AT  SEA. 

Yon  have  before  heard  that  the  duke  of  Brittany  resided  in  Eng- 
land with  king  Richard  and  his  uncles,  who  entertained  him  hand- 
somely, and  that  his  country  was  in  great  trouble ;  for  the  king  of 
France  had  ordered  thither  his  constable  with  a  large  body  of  men- 
at-arms,  who  had  fixed  their  quarters  at  Pontorson,  and  near  St. 
Michael's  Mount,  whence  they  made  war  on  all  the  adjacent  country. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  cities  and  principal  towiis  kept  themselves 
well  inclosed,  and  were  very  anxious  for  the  return  of  their  lord,  to 
whom  they  had  already  sent  letters  and  messengers :  but  he  was 
fearful  of  trusting  cu  them,  until  the  prelates  and  barons  of  Brittany 
and  the  great  towns  began  to  murmur,  and  say :  "  We  send  every 
week  letters  of  invitation  to  the  duke ;  but,  instead  of  coming,  he 
only  returns  us  excuses."  "  In  God's  name,"  said  some  of  them, 
"  lliere  must  be  a  reason  for  this :  we  send  to  him  in  too  simple  a 
manner.  We  ought  to  send  him  a  knight  or  two  of  rank,  in  whom 
he  may  trust,  and  who  will  fully  ex-plain  to  him  the  true  state  of  the 
country." 

This  proposal  was  agreed  to ;  and  two  valiant  knights,  sir  GeofTry 
de  Querimel  and  sir  Eustace  de  la  Houssaye,  were  entreated  to  go 
^  to  England,  at  the  joint  solicitations  of  the  prelates,  barons,  and  prin. 
cipal  towns  in  Brittany.*  These  two  knights  made  preparations  for 
iheir  voyage  to  England,  and,  embarking  on  board  a  vessel  at  Cano,t 
had  weather  and  wind  according  to  their  wish.  They  made  sail  for 
Southamptjn,  and  there  disembarked :  continuing  their  journey  to 
London,  they  found  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Brittany  and  sir  Robert 
Knolles,  who  received  them  with  great  joy,  and  handsomely  enter- 
tained them. 

.  The  knights  then  related  to  the  duke  the  state  and  disposition  of 
lis  country,  and  how  very  ardently  his  return  was  looked  for;  lo 
confirm  which,  they  gave  the  duke  their  credential  letters  from  the 
pre'.ates,  barons,  and  principal  towns  of  Brittany.  The  duke  gave 
full  credence  to  the  knights  and  their  letters,  and'said  he  would  show 
them  to  the  king  and  his  uncles,  which  he  did.  When  the  king  and 
his  uncles  heard  all  these  things,  and  how  the  whole  of  Brittany,  the 
prelates,  barons  and  principal  towns,  excepting  Guesclin,  Laval, 
Clisson,  Rohan  and  Rochefort,  had  sent  to  the  duke  their  lord,  sup- 
plicating him  to  return  to  his  own  country,  the  king  said  to  him, 
"  yqn  must  go  over  to  Brittany,  since  they  send  for  you,  and  main, 
tain  your  rights:  we  will  shortly  send  to  your  assistance  a  sufficient 
force  of  men-at-arms  to  defend  your  frontiers ;  but  you  will  leiive  the 
lady.duchess  with  my  mother  and  her  brothers,  while  you  go  to  carry 
on  this  war." 

The  duke  heard  these  words  with  great  joy,  and  made  his  prepa. 
rations  accordirjly  ;  he  was  not  longjn  having  everything  ready  at 
Southamptoi  When  taking  leave  of  the  king,  the  princess  of  Wales, 
and  of  his  duchess,  he  made  a  strict  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  king 
of  England,  and  swore  on  his  faith,  that  if  he  should  speedily  be 
succored  by  the  English,  he  would  always  remain  steadily  attached 
to  them,  and  do  all  in  his  power  to  make  his  country  join  with  him ; 
and  that  England  should  always  find  his  ports  open,  whenever  her 
fleets  came  thither.  After  this,  he  set  out  from  London,  accompa. 
nied  by  sii  Robert  Knolles  and  the  two  knights  who  were  sent  to 
him,  with  about  one  hundred  men-at-arms  and  two  hundred  archers. 
There  was  a  short  delay  at  Southampton,  waiting  for  a  favorable 


•  ITie  Histoire  de  In  Bretagne  mentions  three  other  persons  as  deputies,  and  cites  the 
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wind,  where  they  embarked.  The)  landed  a<  Guerrande,*  and  rodf 
on  to  Vannes.  The  inhabitants  of  that  city  received  the  duke  with 
great  demonstrations  of  joy,  as  indeed  did  the  whble  country  wheh 
they  heard  of  his  arrival.  The  duke  refreshed  himself  for  five  days 
or  thereabouts,  at  Vannes,  and  then  went  to  Nantes :  there  he  was 
waited  on  by  barons,  prelates,  knights,  ladies  and  damsels,  who  all 
offered  their  services,  and  put  themselves  under  his  obedience.  They 
greatly  complained  of  the  French,  and  of  the  constable,  who  had 
quartered  himself  in  the  country  near  Rennes.  The  duke  said, 
"  My  friends,  I  shall  shortly  have  aid  from  England  ;  for  without  the 
assistance  of  the  English,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  defend  myself  against 
the  French ;  otherwise  they  will  be  too  strong  for  us,  seeing  that  we 
are  not  all  in  this  country  of  one  mind.  But  when  the  forces  which 
the  king  of  England  has  promised  shall  be  arrived,  if  they  have  done 
you  wrongs,  we  will. return  them  the  compliment."  This  speech 
greatly  pleased  those  of  the  duke's  party  who  were  present. 

In  this  same  year,  about  St.  Andrew's  day,  died  the  lord  ChaileB, 
king  of  Germany  and  'emperor  of  Rome.  King  Charles  had  done 
so  well  by  money  and  by  his  great  connections,  that:  the  electors  of 
the  empire  had  given  it  under  their  oaths  and  seals,  they  would  elect, 
after  his  decease,  his  son  emperor,  and  exert  their  whole  power  to 
maintain  the  siege  before  Aix,  and  to  defend  him  against  all  oppo. 
se's :  so  that,  after  the  death  of  Charles,  his  son  Winceslaus,  who 
before  was  king  of  the  Romans,  signed  himself  emperor  of  Rome, 
king  of  Germany  and  Bohemia. 

'  About  this  same  season,  there  were  niany  councils  held  in  Eng. 
land,  by  the  uncles  of  the  king,  the  prelates  and  barons,  relative  to 
marrying  the  young  king  Richard.  The  English  would  have  pre. 
ferred  a  princess  of  Hainault,  out  of  love  for  that  good  lady  queen 
Philippa,  who  had  been  so  virtuous,  liberal  and  honorable,  and  who 
had  come  from  Hainault;  but  duke  Albert,  at  that  time,  had  not  any 
daughters  marriageable.  The  duke  of  Lancaster  would  willingly 
have  seen  the  king,  his  nephew,  married  to  his  daughter,  whom  he 
had  had  by  the  lady  Blanch  of  Lancaster,  but  the  people  woiild  not 
have  consented  to  this  for  two  reasons ;  that^^the  lady  was  his  cousin, 
german,  4nd  too  nearly  related ;  and  that  they  wished  the  king  lo 
choose  a  queen  from  beyond  sea,  in  order  to  gain  stronger  alliances. 
The  sister  of  the  king  of  Bohemia  and  of  Germany,  daughter  of  the 
lately  deceased  emperor,  was  then  proposed,  and  the  whole  council 
assented  to  it. 

Sir  Simon  Burley,  a  sage  and  valiant  knight,  who  had  been  the 
king's  tutor,  and  much  beloved  by  the  prince  his  father,  was  nomi. 
nated  to  go  to  Germany,  to  treat  of  this  marriage,  as  a  wise  and  able 
negotiator.  Every  necessary  preparation  was  ordered,  as  well  for 
his  expenses  as  otherwise.  He  set  out  from  England  magnificentiy 
equipped,  and  arrived  at  Calais ;  from  thence  he  went  to  Gravelines, 
and  continued  his  journey  until  he  came  to  Brussels,  where  he  met 
the  duke  Winceslaus  of  Brabant,  the  duke  Albert,  the  count  de  Blois, 
the  count  de  St.  Pol,  Sir  William  de  Maulny,  and  numbers  of  knights 
from  Brabant,  Hainault,  and  other  parts,  partaking  of  a  grand  feast 
of  tilts  and  tournaments ;  and  it  was  on  this  occasion  all  these  lords 
were  there  assembled.  The  duke  and  duchess  of  Brabant,  from  the 
love  they  bore  the  king  of  England,  received  this  knight  most  cour. 
teonsly.  They  were  much  rejoiced  on  hearing  the  cause  of  his 
journey  into  Germany,  and  said  it  would  be  a  good  match  between 
the  king  of  England  and  their  niece.  They  gave  Sir  Simon  Burley, 
on  his  departure,  special  letters  to  the  emperor,  to  assure  him  they 
approved  very  much  of  the  marriage.  The  knight  set  out  from 
Brussels,  and  took  the  road  through  Louvain  to  Cologne. 

About  this  time,  the  king  of  England  and  his  council  ordered  two 
hundred  men-at-arms  and  four  hundred  archers  to  Brittany,  under 
the  command  of  Sir  John  Arundel :  sir  Hugh  Calverley,  sir  Thomas 
Banaster,  sir  Thomas  Trivet,  sir  Walter  Pole,  sir  John  Bourchier, 
the  lord  Ferrers  and  the  lord  Basset  were  appointed  to  this  expedition. 
The  knights  made  all  the  preparation  they  wanted,  and  went  to 
Southampton,  where  they  embarked  on  board  their  vessels.  When 
they  had  a  favorable  wind,  they  set  sail.  The  first  day,  it  was  fair; 
but,  toward  evening,  it  veered  about,  and  became  quite  contrary, 
which  drove  them,  whether  they  would  or  not,  on  the  coasts  of 
Cornwall.  The  wind  was  so  strong  and  impetuous,  they  were 
afraid  to  cast  anchor.  On  the  morrow,  the  storm  continued  as  fierce 
as  ever,  and  forced  them  into  the  Irish  sea ;  when  it  became  so-vio. 
lent,  three  of  their  ships  sunk,  on  board  of  which  were  sir  John 
Arundel,  sir  Thomas  Banaster,  and  sir  Hugh  Calverley.  Upward 
of  eighty  perished  of- their  complement  of  men-at-arms,  and  in  the 
number  the  commander-in-chief,  sir  John  Arundel,  which  was  great 
pity,  for  he  was  a  valiant  and  enterprising  knight.  Sir  Thomas 
Banaster  and  sir  Walter  Pole,  two  brave  knights,  were  drowned, 
and  many  others. 

Sir  Hugfi  Calverley  never  before  experienced  greater  peril ;  for  al! 
those  who  were  in  his  vessel  were  drowned,  except  himself  and 
seven  sailors ;  but  sir  Hugh  and  the  sailors  took  to  the  masts  and 
cables  to  save  themselves,  and,'as  the  wind  was  strong,  they  were 
blown  on  shore :  but,  having  swallowed  much  sea.water,  they  were 
long  sick  and  uncomfortable.  Sir  Thomas  Trivet,  sir  John  Bour. 
chier,  the  lords  Ferrers  and  Basset  escaped  this  danger,  with  others- 
however,  they  were  much  driven  and  tumbled  about.    When  the 
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.  town  ID  Brittany,  between  the  rivers  Vtlaine  and  Loire,  diooau 
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•einpest  ceaaed,  they  returned  as  well  as  they  could  to  Southampton, 
ind  waited  on  the  king  and  his  uncles ;  to  whom  they  related  their 
misfortunes,  including  sir  Hugh  Calverley  among  the  drowned :  but 
It  was  not  so,  as  it  afterwards  appeared  when  he  came  to  London. 

This  expedition  was  put  an  end  to ;  and  the  duke  of  Brittany  did 
not  receive  any  assistance  from  the  English,  which  was  very  much 
against  him;  for  all  that  season  and  the  ensuing  winter  the  French 
carried  on  a  destructive  war.  The  Bretons,  that  is  to  say,  sir  Oliver 
de  Clisson  and  his  men,  took  the  town  of  Dinant,  by  means  of  vea. 
sels  and  boats,  which  they  pillaged,  and  kept  afterwards,  for  a  long 
time,  against  the  duke  and  the  country.  We  will  now  return  to  the 
aflTairs  of  Flanders. 


CHAPTER   XLIV. 

THK   TOWN  OF  6HENT   SENDS.  EMBASSADORS   TO   THE    EAKL  SF   7LAHDEKS 
TO   ENTREAT    HIM    TO   COME   THITBES. 

When  peace  was  concluded  between  the  earl  of  Flanders  and  the 
men  of  Ghent,  by  the  mediation  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  which 
gained  him  great  popularity  throughout  the  country,  the  men  of 
Ghent  were  very  desirous  that  the  earl  should  come  and  fix  his  resi. 
dence  in  their  town.  The  provost  of  Haerlabeke  had  strongly 
advised  the  earl  to  improve  the  affection  between  him  and  Ghent,  in 
which  he  was  seconded  by  all  the  earl's  relations.  The  earl,  how- 
ever, continued  to  reside  at  K-uges,  and  never  went  near  Ghent, 
which  surprised  every  one;  but,  in  particular  the  well-intentioned 
and  principal  inhabitants,  who  were  anxious  for  peace.  As  for  the 
white  hoods  and  pillagers,  who  only  sought  disturbance,  they  dreaded 
his  return  :  for  they  suspected,  that  if  he  did  come,  they  would  be 
privately  corrected  for  the  evils  they  had  done. 

Notwithstanding  these  doubts  of  the  magistracy  and.town-council, 
the  rich  men  were  particularly  impatient  for  his  arrival,  and  wished 
they  would  send  to  request  it ;  for  they  did  not  look  upon  the  peace 
as  stab|,e  until  he  should  have  resided  in  Ghent.  Twenty.four 
deputies  were  selected  to  go  to  Bruges,  to  declare  to  the  earl  the 
great  love  the  town  of  Ghent  had  for  him,  and  their  wishes  for  his 
residence  among  them.  They  set  off  in  a  magnificent  manner,  as 
those  should  who  wait  on  their  lord ;  but  they  were  told  on  lea\'ing 
the  town,  "  Never  think  of  returning  to  Ghent,  unless  you  bring  back 
[he  earl  with  you;  otherwise  you  will  find  the  gates  shut,"  Thus 
did  the  citizens  of  Ghent  set  out,  taking  the  road  toward  Bruges. 
When  they  were  between  Deynse  and  Bruges,  they  learnt  that  the 
earl  was  coming,  which  gave  them  great  pleasure ;  and,  after  they 
had  rude  on  about  a  league,  they  perceived  the  uarl  in  the  plain. 
On  seeing  him,  they  advanced  in  two  divisions,  making  a  lane, 
through  which  the  earl  and  his  knights  passed. 

The  citizens  made  low  reverences,  and  showea  every  mark  of 
respect  to  the  earl  and  to  his  attendants :  but  he  scarcely  looked  at 
them,  only  touched  a  little  his  hat;  and,  during  the  whole  time,  he 
never  noticed  them.  Thus  they  all  rode  on ;  the  earl  on  one  side, 
the  deputation  from  Ghent  on  another,  until  they  came  to  Deynse, 
where  they  stopped,  for  the  earl  was  to  dine  there.  The  deputation 
took  some  houses  for  themselves,  and  dined  also.  After  dinner,  they 
waited  on  the  earl;  and,  having  knelt  down  before  him  (for  the 
earl  was  seated,)  they  presented  to  him  the  humble  affection  of  the 
citizens  of  Ghent,  and  remonstrated  with  him,  that  from  their  great 
love  to  him,  and  their  earnest  desire  for  him  to  reside  among  them, 
they  had  been  deputed,  adding ;  "  On  our  departure,  my  lord,  the 
townsmen  said,  that  we  must  not  think  of  returning  unless  we 
brought  you  with  us."  The  earl,  who  had  well  heard  these  words, 
was  for  a  time  silent ;  when  he  said  calmly — "  I  willingly  believe 
all  you  say,  and  that  many  in  Ghent  wish  me  to  come  thither:  but  I 
am  surprised  they  do  not  recollect,  nor  seem  inclined  to  remember 
former  times,  when  I  was  so  desirous  of  complying  with  all  their 
requests,  and  how  I  expelled  from  the  country  such  of  my  gentle- 
men as  they  complained  of,  in  compliance  with  their  laws.  I  have 
too  often  opened  my  prisons,  to  surrender  up  mine  and  their  own 
burgesses,  whenever  they  solicited  it.  I  have  loved  and  esteemed 
them  more  than  any  other  of  my  subjects ;  and  they  have  behaved 
to  me  quite  the  contrary,  slain  ray  bailiff,  destroyed  the  houses  of  my 
people,  driven  away  my  officera,  burnt  the  house  in  the  .world  which 
I  loved  the  most,  forced  my  towns  to  side  with  them,  murdered  my 
knights  in  the  town  of  Ypres :  in  short,  they  have  acted  so  wickedly 
toward  me  and  my  rights  that  I  am  tired  of  mentioning  them,  and 
wish  never  to  remember  them ;  but,  whether  I  will  or  not,  I  cannot 
help  doing  so." 

"  Ah,  my  lord,"  replied  the  deputies,  "  do  not  think  more  of  what 
has  passed  :  you  have  pardoned  us  for  all  those  evil  deeds."  "That 
Is  true,"  answered  the  earl,  "  and  I  do  not  mean,  by  what  I  have 
just  said,  that  in  time  !o  come  you  shall  fare  the  worse  for  it.  1  only 
(loinl  out  to  you  the  great  cruelties  and  wickedness  which  I  have 
suffered  from'  the  town  o/.'  Ghent."  The  earl  was  then  softened : 
rising  up,  he  made  them  rise  also,  and,  calling  to  the  lord  de  Ruise- 
liers  who  was  near  him,  said;  "  Let  them  bring  wine."  The  depu- 
tation drank  of  it,  and  then  retired  to  their  lodgings,  where  they 
remained  all  night,  for  the  earl  staid  there.  On  the  morrow,  they 
;ill  rode  together  toward  Ghent 


CHAPTER    XLV. 

THE  EARL  OF  FLANDERS  EUTERS  THB  TOWN  OF  OBENT,  AND  SECRETLY 
DEPARTS  FROM  IT.  THE  WALLS  OF  OtTOENARDE  ARE  RAZED  BY  THE 
WHITE  HOODS,  THEIR  ALLIES  AND  ACCOMPLICES. 

When  the  inhabitants  of  Ghent  heard  thp  was  on  the  road 

thither,  they  were  much  rejoieed,  and  went  out  to  meethimon  horse, 
back  and  on  foot:  they  bowed  very  lowly  v  on  they  met  him,  and 
showed  him  all  the  reverence  in  their  power  ;  out  he  passed  on  with, 
out  saying  a  word,  only  just  bowed  his  heud  to  them.  He  rode  to 
his  h6tel,  called  La  Pbterne,  where  he  dined.  Great  presents  were 
mode  him  by  the  town,  and  the  magistrates  waited  on  him,  who 
humbled  themselves  greatly  in  his  presence,  as  was  but  right.  The 
earl  addressed  them,  saying,  "  that  when  there  was  a  stable  peace, 
everything  ought  to  have  a  peaceable  appearance  :  I  would,  there. 
fore,  that  these  white  hoods  be  laid  aside,  and  some  amends  made 
for  the  death  of  my  bailiff,  for  his  family  are  very  importunate  with 
me  on  the  subject." 

"  My  lord,"  replied  the  magistrates,  "  that  is  fully  our  intention ; 
and  we  beseech  your  highness,  that  you  would  have  the  goodnesa  to 
come  to-morrow  to  the  square,  and  explain  to  your  subjects,  in  an 
amicable  manner,  what  your  wishes  are  :  they  will  be  so  murJi  re- 
joiced at  seeing  you  again  that  they  will  comply  with  all  your  de. 
sires."  The  earl  agreed  to  their  request.  In  the  evening,  it  was 
known  to  numbers,  that  the  earl  was,  on  the  morrow,  to  haranguc- 
the  people  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  the  mar-ket-place.  Good 
men  were  much  pleased  thereat ;  but  the  mad  and  outrageous  thought 
little  of  it,  and  said  they  had  had  enough  of  harangues,  and  knew  well 
what  they  were  to  do.  John  Pruniaux,  John  Boule,  Rasse  de  Har. 
zelle,  and  Peter  du  Bois,  leaders  of  the  white  hoods,  were  fearful 
that  everything  would  be  laid  to  their  charge,  and,  having  discoursed 
together,  sent  for  some  of  their  men,  making  choice  of  those  that 
were  the  worst  and  most  violent  of  their  companions,  and  said  to 
them,  "  Be  sure  you  remain  all  this  night  and  to-morrow  armed ;  and 
whatever  may  be  said  to  you,  do  not  put  off  your  white  hoods  ;  but 
be  all  of  you  in  the  market-place  to-morrow  by  eight  o'clock,  and 
make  not  any  riot  unless  it  be  first  begun  on  you.  You  will  either 
give  these  orders  to  your  companies  or  send  them  by  a  safe  hand." 
They  answered  they  would  punctually  comply,  which  they  did. 

The  next  morning,  at  eight  o'clock,  they  all  went  to  the  market- 
place, but  not  in  a  body  ;  they  separatSd  in  different  parties,  for  their 
leaders  were  among  them.  The  earl  came  on  horseback  to  the 
market-place,  attended  by  his  knights,  squires,  and  magistrates  ul 
the  town.  John  de  Faucille  was  with  him,  and  upward  of  forty  of 
the  richest  and  most  respectable  inhabitants.  The  earl,  as  he  was 
passing  up  the  market-place,  cast  his  eyes  on  the  white  hoods,  which 
made  him  melancholy :  he  'dismounted,  as  did  his  attendants,  and 
went  to  a  window,  from  whence  he  leaned  out,  on  a  crimson  cloth, 
which  had  there  been  spread  for  him. 

The  earl  began  to  address  the  people  in  a  very  discreet  speech,  in 
which  he  showed  what  love  and  affection  he  had  borne  them  before 
they  had  angered  him.  He  remonstrated,  that  a  prince  and  sovejeign 
lord  ought  to  be  loved,  feared,  obeyed,  and  honored  by  his  subjixis, 
and  explained  how  very  contrary  they  had  acted.  He  also  nolicej 
how  well  he  had  always  defended  them  against  their  enemies,  and 
had  kept  them  in  peace  and  prosperity :  that  he  had  opened  to  ihem 
communications  by  sea,  which  before  his  joyful  accession  had  been 
shut  against  them.  He  displayed  much  argument  and  good  sense, 
which  were  understood  by  the  wise,  and  acknowled  for  truth.  He  was 
well  listened  to  by  several,  but  by  others  not  at  all,  for  they  were 
desirous  of  confusion.  When  he  had  spoken  an  hour,  he  coiiclud.pd 
by  saying,  "  that  after  having  so  fully  explained  everything,  he  was 
willing  to  continue  their  good  lord,  in  the  same  manner  as  he  had 
formerly  been;  that  he  forgave  all  the  injuries  and  contempt  they 
had  shown  him ;  and  that  he  would  never  more  recollect  the  evil 
deeds  which  had  passed,  but  would  preserve  to  them  their  rights  and 
franchises,  as  he  had  done.  He  entreated  therefore,  that  no  novel, 
ties  might  be  introduced,  and  that  those  white  hoods  should  he  laid 
aside." 

During  the  first  part  of  his  speech,  all  were  silent,  as  if  there  had 
not  been  any  one  present ;  but,  the  moment  he  touched  on  the  white 
hoods,  murmurs  were  heard  on  all  sides,  which  showed  it  was  f»n 
that  account.  The  people  were  then  entreated  (ojretire  to  their  houses 
in  a  peaceable  manner.  The  earl  left  the  market-place  with  his  at. 
tendants,  and  the  rest  went  to  their  homes.  But  I  must  say,  thai 
the  white  hoods  came  the  first  to  the  market-place,  and  were  tile  last 
to  quit  it ;  and,  when  the  earl  passed  through  them,  they  looked  ill- 
humored  at  him,  disdaining  to  pull  off  their  caps,  which  affected  him 
much  ;  for  he  said  afterwards  to  his  knights,  when  he  retired  to  La* 
Pdterne,  "  I  shall  never  gain  my  wish  with  these  white  hoods:  lhi;y 
are  an  accursed  wicked  people.  My  mind  tells  me,  things'will  iirjt 
remain  long  aa  they  now  are :  if  I  may  judge  from  appearances, 
there  is  much  evil  intended ;  and,  were  I  to  lose  all,  I  will  not  siiflii 
such  pride  and  wickedness." 

The  earl  remained  four  or  five  days  at  Ghent,  and  then  he  departed 
in  such  a  ir.aiiner  aa  showed  he  neveragain  intended  returning  thither. 
He  went  to  Lille,  where  he  made  his  preparations  for  passiiv;  the 
winter.  He  scarcely  took  leave  of  any  one  when  he  quilted  (.  'ie>", 
and  sutout  much  out  of  huro'~r.  for  which  several  (ir  the  io\yn  vo'. 
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displeased,  and  said  he  would  never  do  them  any  good  again ;  that 
they  would  no  more  love   him  than  he  did   them :  he  had  now  left 
them  aa  he  had  done  before ;  and  that  Gilbert  and  his  brothers  had 
so  advised,  seeing  that   he  had  so  suddeidy,  and  without  affection, 
ieparted  from   Ghent.     John  Pniniaux,  Rasse  de   Harzelle,  John- 
Boule  and  Peter  du  Bois,  with  the  other  wicked  captains,  were  much 
pleased   at  all  this,  and  spread  rumors  over  the  town,  that  the  earl 
would  return  in  the  summer  with  sufficient  force  to  break  the  peace  ;, 
that  it  behooved  every  one  to  be  on  his  guard,  and  to 
lay  in  good  store  of  corn,  oats,  meat,  salt,  and  all 
sorts  of  provision,  for  that  no  dependence  could  b« 
placed  on  the  eail. 

The  townsmen,  therefore,  laid  in  very  great  store* 
of  all  things  necessary  for  them  :  when  it  was  told 
the  earl,  he  was  mightily  surprised,  and  could  not 
guess  why  they  were  so  very  suspicious.  To  say  the 
truth,  when  all  which  I  have  related  is  dtdy  con. 
sidered,  one  cannot  but  wonder  how  the  men  of 
Ghent  dissembled,  and  had  done  so  from  the  be- 
ginning. The  rich  and  principal  men  of  the  town 
could  not  excuse  themselves  for  their  conduct  at  the 
commencement  of  these  commotions  ;  for  certainly 
if  they  had  been  willing,  when  John  Lyon  first  in- 
troduced the  wearing  of  white  hoods,  they  could 
easily  have  prevented  it :  they  might  have  sent 
against  the  canal-diggers  of  Bruges  other  men  who 
would  have  done  as  well  as  the  white  hoods : 
but  they  permitted  them,  because  they  did  not  choose  . 
to  have  it  thought  they  were  against  the  franchises 
of  the  town.  They  therefore  consented  to  every, 
thing,  for  which  the  richest  and  most  discreet  men 
paid  very  dearly  afterwards.  They  were  no  longer 
masters  in  the  fown,  and  dared  neither  speak  nor 
act  but  as  the  white  hoods  pleased.  They  said,  that 
neither  for  John  Lyon  nor  for  Gilbert  Matthew,  nor 
for  their  wars  and  hatreds  would  they  take  part ; 
but  they  were  united  in  one  point,  the  preserving 
and  defending  the  franchises  of  the  citizens  of 
Ghent,  which  they  afterwards  demonstrated,  for 
they  made  a  war  which  lasted  for  seven  years ; 
and,  Suring  that  time,  there  were  no  quarrels  in  the 
town,  which  was  their  great  cause  of  defence  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  They  were  so  much  united 
together  that  there  were  not  any  distractions  among 
them,  but  each  subscribed  his  money  and  jewels  to 
the  general  fund  ;  and  those  among  them  who  had 
the  greatest  abundance  gave  it  to  this  stock,  as  you 
shall  hear  related. 

Not  long  after  the  earl  of  Flanders'  departure  from 
Ghent,  and  fixing  his  residence  at  Lille,  Oliver  d'Au. 
terme,  cousin-german  to  Roger  d'Auterme,  whom 
the  men  of  Ghent  murdered,  sent  his  defiance  to 
that  town,  in  revenge  for  his  death.  Sir  Philip  de 
Mamines  did  the  same,  as  well  aa  several  others, 
.^fter  these  challenges  had  been  delivered,  they  met  about  fifty  boats, 
with  their  crews,  descending  the  Scheld,  laden  with  com  for  Ghent, 
on  whom  they  retaliated  for  the  death  of  their  cousin:  having  seized 
the  mariners,  they  put  out  their  eyes,  and  .in  this  maimed  and  miser- 
able state  they  sent  them  to  Ghent.  The  citizens  of  Ghent  looked  on 
this  act  as  a  personal  injury  done  to  them  :  when  complaints  of  it 
were  brought  before  the  magistrates,  they  were  much  enraged,  and 
knew  not  what  to  say.  There  were  great  murmurings  throughout 
the  town  ;  and  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  said  the  eari  of 
Flanders  had  done  it,  so  that  scarcely  any  one  that  wras  a  respectable 
iharacter  could  offer  anything  in  his  defence. 

The  instant  John  Pruniaux,  who  was  at  the  time  the  principal 
leader  and  master  of  the  white  hoods,  heard  this  news,  without  say. 
ing  a  word  to  the  magistrates  of  the  town  (I  know  not  if  he  mentioned 
his  plan  to  the  other  captains,  his  companions,  but  I  should  suppose 
he  did,)  assembled  the  greater  part  of  the  white  hoods,  and  others 
equally  inclined  to  do  evil,  and  marched  out  of  Ghent,  taking  the 
road  to  Oudenarde.  When  he  came  thither  there  was  not  any  guard 
nor  sentinel,  for  they  suspected  nothing  :  he  seized  the  gate,  and 
entered  the  town  with  his  men,  who  amounted  to  more  than  five 
thousand.  When  morning  came,  he  set  laborers  to  work,  with  car. 
penters  and  masons  whom  he  had  brought  with  him  ;  and  they  never 
ceased  working  until  they  had  destroyed  the  two  gates,  the  towers 
and  the  walls,  which  they  flung  into  the  ditch  on  the  side  toward 
Ghent.  Now,  how  could'  those  excuse  themselves  who  had  con- 
sented to  this  wicked  deed  ?  for  they  remained  in  Oudenarde,  up. 
ward  of  a  month,  destroying  the  gates  and  the  walls.  If  they  had 
remanded  their  people  as  soon  as  it  was  Jtnown  what  they  were 
doing,  one  might  have  excused  them  ;  but  they  did  no  such  thing  : 
on  the  contrary,  they  winked  at  it,  and  sufiered  them  to  proceed, 
until  news  was  carried  to  the  earl,  who  resided  at  Lille,  how  John 
Pruniaux  had  stolen  into  Oudenarde,  and  was  destoying  two  of  the 
gates  and  walls  of  it,  as  well  as  the  towers. 

The  earl  was  in  great  choler  on  hearing  this ;  indeed,  he  had  good 
cause  for  it ;  and  said,  "  Ha,  these  accursed  people !  the  devil  pos- 


sesses them  :  I  shall  never  have  peace  as  long  as  these  Ghent  mec 
have  such  power."  He  then  sent  some  of  his  council  to  the  magis. 
trates  of  Ghent,  to  remonstrate  with  them  on  the  violent  outrage  ther 
had  committed,  and  to  declare  they  were  people  vf  ith  whom  no  tcntis 
could  be  kept,  since  the  peace  which  the  duke  of  Burgundy  had  with 
great  diiBculty  procured  for  them,  had  been  already  broken  and 
infringed.  The  mayor  and  jurats  of  the  town  of  Ghent  excused 
themselves  by  sayingj  "that  they  never  thought  of  breaking  the 
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peace,  nor  had  they  any  such  wish  or  inclination  ;  and  that  If  John 
Pruniaux  had  of  himself  committed  any  outrage,  the  town  would  nol 
avow  it."  They  excused  themselves  loyally  and  fully ;  but  they 
added,  "  that  the  eari  had  permitted  great  excess  to  be  committed 
against  them,  by  those  of  his  household,  who  had  wpunded  and  slain 
some  of  their  fellow-citizens ;  and  this  was  much  felt  by  the  whole 
town.     What  say  you,  my  ^rds,  to  this  V 

The  commissaries  from  the  earl  replied,  "  They  had  well  re. 
venged  themselves."  "  Oh  no,"  answered  the  magistrates :  "  we 
do  not  say  that  what  John  Pruniaux  has  done  at  Oudenarde  was  by 
way  of  revenge  ;  for  we  can  clearly  prove  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  it 
we  choose,  and  we  appeal  to  the  testimony  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
that  Oudenarde  was  to  have  been  dismantled  by  us,  or  put  in  the 
state  it  is  now  in  :  but  at  the  entreaty  of  the  duke,  we  did  not  then 
insist  upon  it."  The  commissaries  replied ;  "  It  appears  then,  by  what 
you  have  said,  that  you  ordered  it  to  be  done,  and  you  cannot  now 
excuse  yourselves  from  this  charge :  since  you  knew  that  John  Pro 
niaux  was  gone  to  Oudenarde  (whither  he  had  marched  with  a  large 
army,  and  had  surprised  it  under  shadow  of  the  peace,)  and  that  he 
wa^  destroying  the  fortifications  and  throwing  the  walls  into  the 
ditch,  you  ought  to  have  gone  thither  and  fofbidden  him  to  commit 
such  outrages,  until  you  should  have  laid  your  complaints  before  the 
earl.  Of  the  wounding  and  assaulting  your  citizens,  you  should  have 
addressed  yourselves  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  had  made  the 
peace,  and  remonstrated  with  him  on  the  business.  By  this  means, 
your  quarrels  would  have  been  made  up  ;  but  you  have  not  done  so. 
My  lord  of  Flanders  therefore  informs  you,  that  since  you  have  thus 
contemptuously  behaved  yourselves  toward  him,  and  then  petition 
him  with  swords  in  your  hands,  he  will  one '  day  take  such  cruel 
revenge  on  you  that  all  the  worid  shall  ever  afterwards  speak  of  it."" 
Then  they  left  the  mayor  and  jurats  of  Ghent,  and,  after  they  had 
dined,  set  out  on  their  return  through  Courtray  to  Lille ;  when  they 
related  to  the  earl  what  they  had  done,  aiid  what  excuses  the  tovin- 
of  Ghent  bad  made. 


■«» 
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CHAPTER    XLVI. 

BHE  axn  OF  SHENT  SUBSENBEB  OUDENABDB,  THEY  DESTROY  THE  BOUSES 
OF  mt  NOBLES.  A  CBUEL  AND  FITILE3S  WAS  RENEWED  BETWEEN  THE 
HEN  OF  OHENT  AND  THE  NOBILITY. 

One  may  well  be  surprised  to  hear  the  matter  of  this  treaty  so 
diversely  spoken  of,  and  such  astonishing  accounts  told  of  it,  which 
every  one  who  reads  may  understand.  Some  said  the  men  of  Ghent 
were  in  the  right  to  make  this  war,  which  was  so  cruel  and  of  such 
long  continuance  in  Flanders,  adding,  they  had  a  just  cause  for  so 
doing ;  but  it  does  not  so  appear  to  me  from  what  1  have  seen,  nor 
can  I  learn  or  understand  but  that  the  earl  always  preferred  peace 
to  war,  except  where  his  honor  and  dignity  were  concerned.  Did 
he  not  give  up  the  citizen  who  was  confined  in  his  prison  at  Erclo  ? 
Yes,  he  did ;  and  they  murdered  his  bailiff.  In  order  to  preserve 
peace,  he  again  pardoned  them  this  outrage ;  when  they  in  one  day 
caused  an  insurrection  throughout  all  Flanders  agaiust  him,  and  slew, 
even  in  the  town  of  Ypres,  five  of  his  knights.  They  afterwards 
attacked  Oudenarde,  and  besieged  it,  doing  everything  in  their 
power  to  take  and  destroy  it.  After  this,  peace  was  concluded  ;  but 
they  refused  to  make  any  atonement  for  the  death  of  Roger  d'Au. 
terme,  though  his  family  had  frequently  demanded  it;  for  which 
that  family  had  revenged  themselves  on  some  mariners,  by  whom  all 
these  disturbances  were  originally  created :  and  was  this  a  sufl[icient 
reason  for  the  total  destruction  of  Oudenarde  ?  I  think  not;  and 
this  opinion  is  confirmed  by  many  others  agreeing  in  it.  They  said 
in  reply,  that  the  earl  had  other  things  to  settle  with  Ghent ;  and 
insisted  on  having  reparation  made  for  what  had  been  done  to  the 
mariners,  before  they  would  surrender  Oudenarde. 

The  earl  was*  exceedingly  enraged,  as  well  as  his  council,  that 
the  Ghent  men  should  keep  possession  of  Oudenarde.  He  knew 
not  how  to  expel  them  from  it,  which  made  him  sorely  repent,  that 
notwithstanding  the  peace  he  had  entered  into  with  Ghent,  he  had 
not  more  strongly  guarded  it.  He  frequently  wrote  and  sent  to  them 
to  surrender  it  to  him  ;  otherwise  he  would  wage  so  severe  a  war 
that  they  should  for  ever  remember  it.  The  citizens  of  Ghent  were 
unwilling  to  avow  this  act ;  for,  if  they  had,  the  peace  would  have 
been  broken.  At  last,  some  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  who  wished 
for  peace  and  tranquillity,  such  as  John  de  Faucille,  Guisebert  de 
Guise,  sir  Simon  Bete  and  many  others,  undertook  the  business  j 
and,  after  twelve  days  negotiating,  those  from  Ghent  who  were  in 
Oudenarde  returned  home,  and  the  town  was  surrendered  to  the 
earl's  men.  In  order  further  to  appease  the  earl,  John  Pruniauz 
was  banished  from  Ghent  and  from  Flanders  for  ever :  his  sentence 
stated  it  as  the  reason,  that  he  had  gone  and  taken  possession  of 
Oudenarde  without  the  knowledge  of  the  magistrates  of  Ghent. 
Sir  Philip  de  Mamines,  sir  Oliver  d'Auterme,  le  Galois  de  Mamies, 
le  bastard  de  Widringues,  and  all  those  who  had  been  actors  or 
aoettors  in  the  maiming  the  mariners  of  Ghent,  were  also  banished 
the  country.     These  banishments  appeased  both  parties. 

Pruniaux  quitted  Flanders,  and  went  to  Ath  in  Brabant.  Sir 
Philip  de  Mamines  went  to  Valenciennes  in  Hainault ;  but,  when 
those  of  Ghent  heard  it,  they  worked  upon  the  provost  and  jurats  of 
Valenciennes,  so  that  the  provost,  John  Paris,  prevailed  on  ihe 
knigiit  quietly  to  leave  the  town :  he  departed  of  his  own  free  will, 
and  resided  at  Warlain,  near  Douay,  until  he  heard  better  news. 
The  other  knights  and  squires  went  from  Flanders  to  Brabant, 
where  they  remained  until  more  agreeable  intelligence  made  them 
quit  it.  As  soon  as  the  earl  of  Flanders  had  regained  possession  of 
Oudenarde,  he  sent  thither  numbers  of  workmen  to  repair  the  gates, 
towers  and  walls,  which  he  made  stronger  than  before:  the  ditches 
also  were  deepened. 

All  this  was  known  at  Ghent ;  but  they  took  no  notice  of  it,  lest 
they  should  be  reprimanded  for  having  infringed  the  peace.  The 
discontented,  however,  said  among  themselves ;  "  Let  them  work 
as  long  as  they  please  in  repairing  Oudenarde,  for,  were  it  now  of 
steel,  it  could  not  resist  us,  whenever  we  may  choose  to  take  it." 

Although  there  was  peace  in  Flanders,  the  earl  had  constant  sus. 
picions  of  Ghent ;  for  every  day  some  tales  were  brought  him  re. 
'  specting  it :  and  similar  ones  were  told  of  him  to  the  townsmen  of 
Ghent.  John  de  Faucille  went  to  reside  at  Nazareth,  a  very  hand, 
some  and  strong  house  of  his  a  good  league  distant  from  Ghent. 
He  dissembled  there  as  long  as  he  was  able,  and  would  not  be  of 
the  lown.council,  in  order  to  avoid  being  marked  by  the  earl.  He 
also  absented  himself  very  much  from  his  attendance  on  the  earl,  to 
preserve  his  popularity  in  Ghent,  and  thus,  as  it  were,  swimming 
between  two  streams,  kept  himself  as  much  neuter  as  he  could. 

During  the  time  the  earl  was  repairing  Oudenarde,  and  had  just 
finished  it,  he  was  earnest,  by  letters  and  messages  to  his  cousin  the 
duke  of  Brabant,  to  get  possession  of  John  Pruniaux,  who  resided 
at  Ath.  He  managed  the  matter  so  well  that  he  was  dehvered  up, 
and  brought  to  Lille,  where  he  was  beheaded,  and  his  body  placed 
on  a  wheel  as  a  traitor.  Such  was  the  end  of  John  Pruniaux.  At 
this  same  lime,  the  earl  came  to  Ypres,  and  held  there  several  courts 
of  justice,  by  whose  judgments  many  wicked-people  were  beheaded ; 
such  as  fullers  and  weavers,  who  had  opened  the  gates  to  the  men 
of  Ghent,  and  slain  the  eari's  knights,  that  others  might  from  them 
take  warning.  AH  this  was  told  in  Ghent,  which  made  them  more 
susuiciouB  than  before,  especially  the  leaders  of  the  expeditions  to 


Oudenatde.  They  said  among  themselves ;  "  Certainly  the  earl 
will,  if  he  can,  destroy  all  of  us.  He  loves  us  so  well,  ho  only 
wants  our  lives.  Has  he  not  put  to  death  John  Pruniaux  ?  In 
truth,  we  must  own  that  we  acted  very  wrong  in  regard  to  John 
Pruniaux,  when  w%  suffered  him  to  be  banished :  we  are  guilty  of 
hie  death ;  and,  if  they  can  catch  us,  such  an  end  as  his  awaits  us. 
Let  us  be  on  our  guard." 

Peter  du  Bois  added ;  "  If  you  will  be  advised  by  me,  there  shall 
not  a  gentleman's  house  of  any  strength  remain  in  the  country  aboul 
Ghent ;  for  by  such  houses  we  may  all  be  destroyed,  if  we  do  not 
take  care  and  provide  a  remedy."  The  others  answered,  "You 
say  well ;  come  quick,  let  us  down  with  them  all."  Upon  this,  the 
captains,  Peter  du  Bois,  John  Boule,  Rasse  de  Harzelle,  John  de 
Launoy,  and  several  others  made  preparations  for  setting  out  from 
Ghent,  which  they  did,  and  burnt  and  destroyed  all  the  houses  ol 
the  gentlemen :  whatever  they  found  therein,  they  divided  among 
themselves  as  fair  booty.  After  this,  they  returned  to  Ghent ;  and 
none  were  bold  enough  to  say  to  them,  You  have  done  ill. 

The  gentlemen,  knights  and  squires,  who  resided  at  Lille  with 
the  earl,  on  hearing,  this,  were  much  enraged,  and  with  reason : 
they  told  the  earl,  that  this  outrage  ought  to  be  punished,  and  the 
pride  of  the  Ghent  men  humbled.  The  eari  gave  to  these  knights 
and  squires  permission  to  make  war  on  Ghent,  and  revenge  them- 
selves for  the  injuries  they  had  suffered.  They  made  alliances  with 
many  knights  and  squires  of  Flanders,  and  entreated  their  friends 
in  Hainault  to  assist  them,  and  chose  for  their  commander  le  Hasle 
de  Flandres,  the  eldest  bastard  son  of  the  earl,  a  right  valiant  knight. 

This  Hasle  de  Flandres  and  his  companions  sometimes  fixed  their 
quarters  in  Oudenarde,  at  others  at  Gavres,  Alost  or  Dendremonde, 
and  had  frequent  skirmishes  with  the  Ghent  men.  They  advanced 
up  to  the  barriers  of  the  town,  find  destroyed  almost  all  the  wind, 
mills  which  were  around  it,  committing  other  injuries  on  Ghent 
They  had  with  them  a  young  knight  from  Hainault,  well  inclined  to 
serve  them,  whose  name  was  sir  James  de  Verchin,  seneschal  of 
Hainault.  He  performed  many  gallant  deeds,  and  advanced  himself 
sometimes  too  rashly,  in  tilting  close  to  the  barriers,  and  twice  or 
thrice  won  from  them  their  helmets  and  cross.bows.  This  sir  James 
de  Verchin  was  very  fond  of  arms,  and  would  have  greatly  excelled 
if  he  had  lived  longer  j  but  he  died  young,  and  in  his  bed,  at  the 
castle  of  Ombre,  near  Mortaigne,  which  was  a  great  loss. 


CHAPTER  XLVII 

THE   NOBLES    HAKE    WAI.   ITFON    THE  ELEMIN05. 

The.  men  of  Ghent  had  been  very  free  in  their  jokes  and  nidCK. 
eries  of  the  noblemen  and  gentry  of  Flanders,  but  were  afterwards 
sorry  for  it,  and  had  once  intentions  of  sending  to  duke  Albert  of 
Hainault,  to  request  he  would  recal  his  knights  who  were  making 
war  against  them ;  but,  on  reconsidering  the  business,  they  thougnt 
it  would  only  be  lost  labor,  for  the  duke  would  not  interfere  in  it. 
They  were  unwiUing  also  to  anger  him  more,  for  they  should  fare 
ill  without  his  country ;  and  if  Hainault,  Holland  and  Zealand  were 
shut  against  them,  they  might  consider  themselves  as  ruined.  They 
therefore  gave  up  this,  and  followed  other  counsel,  which  was  to 
send  to  those  knights  and  squires  of  Hainault  who  held  possessions 
within  Ghent  or  its  dependency,  to  come  and  serve  them  under 
pain  of  losing  their  estates:  they,  however,  paid  no  attention  to 
their  summons.  To  this  effect,  they  sent  to  sir  Herv^,  lord  d'Antoing, 
who  had  an  estate  in  Ghent,  and  was  also  constable  of  the  castle, 
to  assist  them,  or  he  would  lose  the  rights  of  his  castlewick  ;  and, 
because  he  would  not  obey  their  summons,  they  razed  his  house  o( 
Vienne  to  the  ground. 

The  lord  d'Antoing  sent  them  word,  he  would  cheerfully  servo 
them  at  their  expense,  and  to  their  ruin ;  that  they  were  not  to  place 
any  dependence  on  him,  for  he  would  always  be  their  enemy,  and 
oppose  them  in  every  instance  ;  that  he  would  not  hold  anything  of 
them,  but  from  his  lord  the  earl  of  Flanders,  to  whom  lie  owed 
service  and  obedience.  This  lord  kept  well  the  promise  he  had 
made  them ;  for  he  waged  a  mortal  war  against  Ghent,  and  did  them 
many  injuries.  He  reinforced  the  castle  with  men  and  stores",  by 
which  means  those  in  Ghent  were  much  annoyed.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  lord  d'Anghien,  whose  name  was  Walter,  though  a  young 
squire,  but  well  inclined,  did  them  much  mischief.  The  war  was 
thus  sharply  carried  on  during  the  whole  season.  The  Ghent  men 
dared  not  venture  out  of  their  town  but  in  large  troops ;  for  when, 
ever  they  met  their  enemies,  if  in  superior  numbers,  they  weie  all 
slain  withoat  mercy. 

Thus  was  the  war  embittered  between  the  earl  of  Flanders  and 
Ghent,  which  afterwards  cost  a  hundred  thousand  lives  twice  told 
and  with  great  difficulty  could  any  end  be  put  to  it  and  peace  re. 
established,  for  the  leaders  in  Ghent  knew  they  had  done  such  evil 
deeds  against  the  earl  of  Flanders  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy  that 
they  were  persuaded  no  treaty  could  be  made  or  sworn  to,  whatever 
the  outward  appearance  of  it  might  be,  but  that  their  lives  v/ould  be 
sacrificed.  This  made  them  firm  in  their  resolutions,  and  resolved 
to  keep  up  the  division  and  war.  against  the  earl  and  gentlemen  of 
Flanders:  it  also  gave  them  the  courage  to  fight  desperately,  which. 
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however,  sometimeB  ill  befel  them  in  their  enterprises,  as  you  will 
hear  related. 

The  earl  of  Flanders,  who  had  fixed  his  residence  at  Lille,  received 
diiily  informat'on  of  the  ill  deeds  of  the  men  of  Ghent,  how  they 
were  destroying  and  burning  the  houses  of  his  cobles  :  he  was  sore 
vexed,  and  said  he  would  take  so  great  a  revenge  on  Ghent,  that  he 
would  put  it  in  fire  and  flames,  with  all  the  inhabitants  within  it. 
In  order  to  be  more  powerful,  the  earl  summoned  all  the  barons  of 
Flanders  and  gave  up  to  them  the  whole  country,  the  better  to  resist 
the  white  hoods.  He  appointed  two  leaders,  Galois  de  Mamines 
and  Peter  d'Estrevilles.  These  two,  with  their  company,  bore  the 
banner  of  the  earl,  and  remained  about  three  weeks  between  Dude, 
narde  and  Courtray,  upon  the  Lys,  where  they  did  much  damage. 
When  Rasse  de  Harzelle  was  informed  of  this,  he  marched  out  of 
Ghent  with  the  white  hoods,  to  Deynae,  where  he  thought  to  meet 
the  army  of  the  earl :  but,  when  they  knew  that  the  Ghent  men 
were  on  their  march,  they  retreated  to  Tournay,  and  strengthened 
the  town.  They  continued  there,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Damme, 
Orchies  and  Vorlam  a  considerable  time,  so  that  the  merchants  dared 
not  go  from  Tournay  to  Douay  for  fear  of  them.  Ft  wa9  reported, 
the  Ghent  men  intended  besieging  Lille  and  (he  earl  within  it ;  and 
for  this  purpose  they  would  have  formed  an  alliance  with  Bruges 
and  Ypres.  They  had  gained  over  Gramont  and  Courtray;  but 
those  of  Bruges  and  Ypres  were  irresolute.  They  had  disagreed 
with  the  handicraft  trades,  declaring  it  would  be  great  folly  to  go  so 
far  to  lay  siege  to  Lille  ;  for  the  earl,  their  lord,  might  form  an  alii- 
ance  with  the  king  of  France,  as  he  had  formerly  done,  and  receive 
from  him  much  assistance. 

These  doubts  kept  the  principal  towns  of  Flanders  at  this  time 
from  entering  into  the  war,  so  that  no  siege  was  formed.  To  pre- 
vent the  earl  from  entering  into  any  treaty  with  his  son-in-law  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  they  sent  embassadors,  with  most  amicable  letters, 
to  the  king  of  France,  to  supplicate  him,  for  the  love  of  God,  not  to 
take  any  part  to  their  disadvantage  ;  for  their  only  wish  was  love, 
peace,  obedience  and  service  ;  and  that  their  lord  had  very  wrong- 
fully and  wickedly  oppressed  and  harassed  them  :  that  what  they 
were .  now  doing  was  only  for  the  preservation  of  their  franchises, 
which  their  lord  wanted  to  destroy.  The  king  was  somewhat  in. 
clined  in  their  favor,  though  he  showed  not  any  appearance  of  it  in 
public.  The  duke  of  Anjou,  his  brother,  did  the  same  ;  for,  although 
•  the  earl  of  Flanders  was  their  cousin,  he  was  not  in  their  good  graces, 
on  account  of  having  entertained  the  duke  of  Brittany  for  a  long 
time  much  against  their  wills.  They  therefore  troubled  not  them- 
selves-about  his  affairs:  neither  did  pope  Clement,  who  said,  that 
God  had  sent  him  this  rod  because  he  was  his  enemy  and  would  not 
acknowledge  him  as  pope. 


CHAPTER    XLVIII. 

THB    DEATH   OF    SIB    BESTRAND    DU   aUXSCLIN,   OONSTABLX    OF    FRAHCK. 

The  good  constable  of  France,  sir  Bertrand  du  Guesclin,  had 
remained  in  Auvergne  with  many  able  men-at-arms.  He  had  laid 
siege  to  Chateau-neuf  de  Randon,*  three  leagues  from  the  city  of 
Mende,t  and  four  from  the  town  of  Puy  in  Auvergne,  in  the  castle 
of  which  he  had  shut  up  several  English  and  Gascons,  who  had 
come  from  the  country  of  Limousin,  where  there  were  plenty  of 
'Virtreases.  The  constable  made  many  severe  attacks  on  the  castle 
during  the  siege,  and  swore  that  he  would  never  depart  until  he  was 
the  master  of  it.  When  there,  he  was  seized  with  so  great  a  sick, 
ness  that  he  kept  his  bed  :  this,  however,  did  not  prevent  the  siege 
from  being  continued  :  indeed,  it  was  carried  on  by  his  army  with 
greater  eagerness.  Sir  Bertrand's  malady  was  so  deadly  that  he  fell 
a  victim  to  it,  which  was  a  severe  loss  to  his  friends  and  to  the  king- 
dom of  France.  His  body  was  carried  to  the  church  of  the  Corde- 
liers of  Puy  in  Auvergne,  where  it  remained  one  night ;  and  on  the 
morrow  it  was  embalmed,  conveyed  to  St.  Denis  in  France,  and 
buried  in  a  tomb  very  near  that  of  king  Charles  of  France,  which 
the  king  had  caused  to  be  made  in  his  lifetime.  By  his  order,  the 
body  of  sir  Bertrand,  his  constable,  was  placed  at  his  feet ;  and  his 
obsequies  were  performed  with  the  same  honors  as  if  he  had  been 
his  own  son  ;  the  king's  brothers,  as  well  as  great  numbers  of  the 
nobility,  attended. 

By  the  death  of  sir  Bertrand,  the  office  of  constable  became  vacant ; 
on  which  many  councils  were  held  to  nominate  a  successor.  Several 
great  barons  of  France  were  thought  of:  in  particular,  the  lords  de 
Clisson  and  de  Coucy.  The  king  of  France  appointed  the  lord  de 
Coucy  governor  of  all  Picardy,  and  also,  gave  him  the  domain  of 
Mortaigne,  which  is  a  handsome  heritage,  situated  between  Tournay 
and  Valenciennes.  Sir  James  de  Verchen,  the  young  seneschal  of 
Hainault,  was  turned  out  of  it :  he  held  it  in  succession  from  his 
father,  who  had  been  lord  of  it  for  a  long  time.  I  say,  therefore,  the 
lord  de  Coucy  was  greatly  in  favor  with  the  king  of  France,  who 
was  desirous  to  nominate  him  constable  :  but  the  gallant  knight 
excused  himself  with  many  reasons,  and  refused  to  undertake  so 
weighty  a  charge  as  that  of  constable,  adding  that  sir  Oliver  de  Clis. 

*  "  Chateau-neuf  de  Randon  "— «  village  in  Lower  Languedoc. 

t "  Mende  " — an  uncieiit  city  in  Lower  Lanpuedbc.  twenty-eight  league!  from  Alb7.  I 


son  was  the  fittest  person  of  any,  for  he  was  a  valiant,  enterprifing, 
and  prudent  knight,  well  known  to  and  beloved  by  the  Bretons. 

Things  remained  thus  for  some  time,  when  the  men-at-arms  o( 
sir  Bertrand  returned  to  France ,  for  the  castle  had  surrendered  the 
same  day  the  constable  had  died,  and  the  garrison  of  it  had  gone  to 
that  of  Ventadour.  When  the  king  of  France  saw  the  men-at-arms 
of  the  constable,  he  turned  aside  for  giief  at  the  loss  of  him  whom  he 
had  so  much  loved  :  he  gave  to  each  of  them  a  handsome  present 
suitable  to  their  ranks.  We  will  now  leave  this  subject,  and  relate 
how  the  earl  of  Buckingham,  youngest  son  of  Edward  III.  of  Eng- 
land, having  assembled  a  large  army  of  men-at-arms  and  archets, 
crossed  the  sea,  and  marched  his  army  'hrough  France  to  Brittany. 


CHAPTER    XLIX. 

THE  DUKE  OF  BIUTTASY  REQUESTS  SUCCOR  FROM  THE  KINO  OF  ENOLAin). 
THE  EARL  OF  BUCZINQHAM,  Y0UMOE3T  SON  TO  THE  LATE  KINO,  IS  AP. 
POINTED  COMMANDER  OF  THE  EXPEDITION. 

You  have  before  heard,  that  when  the  duke  of  Brittany  left  Eng- 
land, king  Richard  and  his  uncles  promised  him  aid  of  men  at-arms 
and  archers,  which  they  performed  with  ill  success  ;  for  this  was  the 
expedition  under  the  command  of  sir  John  Arundel,  who  with  two 
hundred  men-at-arms  were  shipwrecked,  he  himself  drowned,  with 
fourscore  men-at-arms  and  as  many  archers,  and  from  which-  sir 
Hugh  Calverley  and  sir  Thomas  Trivet  most  narrowly  escaped. 
This  unfortunate  event  put  an  end  to  the  expedition,  which  not 
being  known  to  the  duke  of  Brittany,  he  and  his  council  were  ex- 
ceedingly surprised,  and  could  not  conceive  what  was  become  of  the 
English  i  for  they  were  very  anxious  to  profit  by  their  assistance,  in 
the  sharp  war  which  was  carrying  on  against  the  duke  by  sir  Olivei 
de  Clisson,  sir  Guy  de  Laval,  sir  Oliver  du  Guesclin,  the  count  de 
Longueville,  the  lord  de  Rochefort,  and  the  French  on  the  frontiers 
of  his  duchy. 

The  duke  was  advised  to  send  some  able  men  to  England,  to 
know  why  the  reinforcements  were  not  sent  according  to  promise, 
and  to  hasten  them  over,  for  they  were  in  great  need  of  them.  The 
lord  de  Beaumanoir  and  sir  Eustace  de  la  Houssaye  were  entreated 
by  the  duke  and  his  nobility  to  make  this  journey  to  England  :  they 
answered,  they  would  willingly  comply.  Letters  were  given  to  them 
by  the  duke  and  nobles  of  the  country ;  when  having  departed,  they 
embarked  at  Vannes,  with  a  favorable  wind,  and  arrived  at  South- 
ampton. They  there  disembarked,  and,  having  mounted  their  horeee, 
went  to  London.  It  was  about  Whitsuntide,  in  the  yea'  of  grace 
1380. 

The  arrival  of  these  two  lords  was  soon  notified  to  the  king  and 
to  his  three  uncles.  The  Whitsun  feast  being  arrived,  the  king 
went  to  Windsor  to  celebrate  it,  attended  by  his  uncles  and  great 
numbers  of  the  barons  and  knights  of  England  The  two  embassa. 
dors  went  thither  also,  and  were  graciously  received  by  the  king  and 
the  barons,  when  they  presented  their  letters  to  his  majesty  and  his 
uncles.  After  they  had  perused  them,  they  knew  the  great  need  the 
duke  of  Brittany  had  for  assistance,  from  the  earnest  entreaties  he 
and  the  country  made  for  it. 

The  embassadore  then  first  heard  of  the  death  of  sir  John  Arundel 
and  his  companions,  who  had  perished  at  sea  on-  their  voyage  to 
Brittany.  The  duke  of  Lancaster  made  excuses,  saying,  it  was  not 
owing  to  any  fault  of  the  king  or  his  ministers,  but  ill-fortune  at  sea, 
against  which  none  can  make  head  when  God  wills  it  so.  The 
embassadors,  therefore,  fidly  acquitted  the  king,  and  greatly  lamented 
the  deaths  "of  those  knights  and  squires  who  had  perished.  When 
the  feasts  of  Whitsuntide  were  over,  a  parliament  was  holden  at  ^ 
Westminster,  to  which  were  summoned  all  the  members  of  the 
council. 

While  these  doings  were  passmg,  sir  Guiscard  d'Angle,  earl  of 
Huntingdon,  departed  this  life  in  the  city  of  London.  He  was  buried 
in  the  church  of  the  Austin-friars,*  The  king  ordered  his  obsequies 
to  be  most  honorably  performed,  and  they  were  attended  by  a  great 
number  of  the  prelates  and  barons  of  England :  the  bishop  of  Lon- 
don sung  mass.  Soon  after  the  parliament  was  opened,  the  lord 
Thomas,  youngest  son  of  the  late  king  of  England,  and  many  barons, 
knights,  and  squires  of  the  realm,  were  ordered  to  cross  the  sea  to 
Calais ;  and,  if  God  should  permit,  they  were  to  march  through 
France,  with  three  thousand  men-at-arms,  and  as  many  archers,  so 
that  the  lord  Thomas  might  arrive  in  Brittany,  attended  by  earls, 
barons,  and  knights,  suitably  to  the  dignity  of  a  king's  son.  He 
undertook  a  bold  task  to  pass  through  the  kingdom  of  France,  which 
is  so  .extensive  and  noble,  and  which  has  such  gallant  chivalry  and 
valiant  men-at-arms. 

When  everything  relative  to  the  expedition  had  been  discussed 
and  finally  arranged,  the  king  of  England  and  his  uncle  wrote  lettf  re 
to  the  duke  of  Brittany  and  to  the  nobles  of  the  country,  informing 
them  in  part  of  their  will,  what  had  been  determined  on  by  the  par- 
liament, and  that  for  a  certainty  the  earl  of  Buckingham  would  this 
season  cross  the  sea  to  march  to  their  afid.  The  king  of  EnglanJ 
showed  the  embassadors  many  honors,  and  gave  them  vecy  rich 
presents,  as  aTso  did  his  uncles,  when  they  set  out  on  their  departure 
for  Brittany.  They  presented  their  letters  to  the  duke,  who,  having 
*  '*  Auitin-ftian."    See  Gonetl'i  SepuUhrdI  ManumenU, 
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opened  and  read  them,  showed  them  to  the  states  of  his  country, 
who  were  satisfied  with  their  contents.  The  king  of  Englahd  and 
his  uncles  did  not  delay  this  expedition,  but  sent  summons  to  all 
those  who  had  been  selected  to  attend  the  earl  of  Buckingham ;  the 
barons  to  assemble  in  one  place,  and  the  knights  in  another.  They 
had  their  wages  paid  them  at  Dover  for  three  months,  which  were 
to  commence  as  soon  as  they  should  land  at  Calais,  as  well  for  the 
men-at-arms  as  the  archers,. and  their  passage  over  was  given  to 
hem.  They  crossed  in  small  parties  to  Calais,  and  were  upward 
of  fifteen  davs  before  the  whole  had  there  landed. 


£akl  of  Buokinohajs.  with  hii  army,  on  their  voyoro  to  Calais,  to  aniit  tha  duka  of  Brittany.    From  a  B18.  of  tlM  Ifith  eantury. 


Those  of  Boulogne  having  noticed  such  large  bodies  of  men-at- 
arms  continually  crossing  from  Dover  to  Calais,  gave  notice  of  it  to 
all  the  country  and  the  different  garrisons,  that  they  might  not  be 
surprised.  When  this  intelligence  was  known  in  the  Boulonnois, 
the  Terouennois,  and  in  the  county  of  Guines,  all  the  knights  and 
squires  of  those  countries  placed  their  wealth  in  different  strong 
towns,  to  avoid  losing  it.  The  governors  of  Boulogne,  Ardres,  de 
la  Montoire,  d'Esperleck,  de  Tournehem,  de  Nordt,  de  Liques,  and 
other  castles  on  the  frontiers,  exerted  themselves  greatly  in  strength. 
ening  and  victualing  their  garrisons ;  for  they  knew,  that  since  the 
English  had  crossed  over  with  so  lai-ge  a  fleet  that  the^  would  be 
attacked. 

News  of  this  armament  was  carried  to  the  king  of  France,  who 
resided  at  Paris.  He  sent  immediate  orders  to  the  lord  de  Coucy, 
who  at  that  time  was  at  St.  Quentin,  to  provide  himself  with  men. 
at-arms,  and  to  march  to  Picardy,  to  reinforce  all  the  towns,  cities, 
and  castles  in  that  province.  The  lord  de  Coucy  duly  obeyed  the 
king's  orders,  and  issued  his  summons  atPeronne  in  the  Vermandois, 
for  the  instant  assembling  of  all  the  knights  and  squires  of  Artois, 
Vermandois,  and  Picardy.  The  lord  de  Saimpi  was  at  that  time 
governor  of  Ardres,  and  sir  John  de  Bouill^  of  Boulogne. 

The  earl  of  Buckingham  arrived  at  Calais  with  his  army  three 
days  before  Magdalen-day,  in  the  month  of  July,  1380. 


CHAPTER    L. 

THK    EARL   OF    BUCKINGHAM     MARCHES    WITH     HIS    ARMY    FROM    CALAIS. 

Thb  garrison  in  Calais  were  much'  rejoiced  at  the  arrival  of  the 
carl  of  Buckingham,  for  they  well  knew  it  would  not  be  long  before 
they  began  their  march.  The  earl  having  refreshed  himself  for  twti 
days  at  Calais,  on  the  third  departed,  and  took  the  field,  following 
llie  road  toward  Marquignes.*  It  is  proper  I  should  name  to  you  the 
batmers  and  pennons  under  the  earl's  command  :  first,  the  earl  him- 
self, and  the  earl  of  Stafford  who  had  married  his  niece,  a  daughter 
of  the  lord  de  Coucy,  rode  with  displayed  banners ;  the  earl  of  Do. 
vonshire,  the  lord  Despencer,  who  was  constable  of  the  army,  the 
lord  Fitzwalter,  marshal,  the  lord  Basset,  the  lord  Bourchier,  the  lord 
Ferrars,  the  lord  Morley,  the  lord  Darcey,  sir  William  Windsor,  sir 

*  "  Ma/quifnea'*— I  suppose  must  be  Marquise,  a  town  in  tba  Boi)lon^aii,  between 
(JaJais  and  BouloEne.  five  leagues  from  Calaia 
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Hugh  Calverley,  sir  Hugh  Hastings,  and  sir  Hugh  de  la  Sente  * 
advanced  with  their  pennons  j  lord  Thomas  Percy,  sir  Thomas  Trivet 
sir  William  Clinton,  sir  Evan  de  Fitzwarren,  sir  Hugh  Tyrrel,  the 
lord  de  la  Warr,  sir  Eustace  and  sir  John  de  Harbeston,  sir  William 
Farrington,  the  lord  de  Braose,  sir  William  Fabre,  sir  John  and  sir 
Nicholas  de  Ambreticpurt,  sir  John  Uac4,  sir  Thomas  Camois,  sir 
Ralph,  son  to  the  lord  Neville,  sir  Henry,  bastard  of  Ferrare,  sir 
Hugh  Broc,  sir  Geoffry  Worseley,  sir  Thomas  West,  the  lord  de 
Saincte  More,  David  Holgrave,  Huguelin  de  Calverley,  bastard,  Ber. 
nard  de  Coderieres,  and  several  more. 

These  men-at-arms  rode  in 
handsome  array,  but  did  not 
march  farther  the  day  they 
left  Calais  than  to  Marquise, 
where  they  halted,  to  attend 
to  their  affairs,  and  to  hold 
a  council  which  road  they 
should  take  to  accomplish 
their  expedition ;  for  tfiere 
were  several  among  them  who 
had  never  been  in  France  be- 
fore :  in  particular,  the  king's 
son,  and  many  barons  and 
knights.  It  was  therefore  but 
reasonable,  that  those  who 
were  acquainted  with  the 
kingdom  of  France,  and  hav- 
ing formerly  passed  thrnugli, 
.and  had  several  engagements 
in  it,  should  have  such  weight 
given  to  their  advice  and  opin- 
ions as  redounded  to  their 
honor.  True  it  is,  that  in  for. 
mer  times,  when  the  English 
invaded  France,  they  made  a 
regulation,  for  the  leaders  to 
swear,  in  the  presence  of  the 
king  and  his  council,  to  ob- 
serve two  things ;  that  to  no 
one,  except  to  themselves, 
would  they  reveal  the  secrets 
of  their  councils,  their  intend. 
ed  march,  nor  what  might  be 
their  intentions ;  and  second* 
ly,  that  they  would  never  agree 
to  any  treaty  with  the  enemy 
without  the  knowledge  anS 
consent  of  the  king  and  his  council. 

When  these  barons,  knights,  aiid  squires,  with  their  men,  had  re. 
mained  for  three  days  at  Marquise,  and  their  whole  force  had  joined 
them  from  Calais,  the  captains,  having  well  considered  their  line  of 
march,  departed,  and  took  the  road  to  Ardres.  They  halted  before 
the  castle  of  Ardres,  to  show  themselves  to  the  garrison  within  ;  when 
the  earl  of  Buckingham  having  created  the  earl  of  Devonshire  and 
the  lord  Morley  knights,  these  two  lords  first  displayed  their  banners. 
The  earl  of  Buckiitgham  created  also  the  following  knights :  the  son 
of  the  lord  Fitzwalter,  sir  Roger  Strange,  sir  John  d'Ypre,  sir  John 
Cole,  sir  James  Tyrrel,  sir  Thomas  Ramestone,  sir  John  Neville,  sir 
Thomas  Roselie.  The  whole  army  took  up  their  quarters  at  Hosquet 
when  the  above  knights  were  made.  The  vanguard  then  marched 
to  a  strong  house  called  Folant.t  situated  upon  a  river.  There  was 
a  squire  within  it  of  the  name  of  Robert,  to  whom  the  house  belong«d. 
He  was  a  good  man-at-arms,  and  had  well  garrisoned  it  with  stores 
and  hardy  soldiers,  v/hom  he  had  picked  up  in  the  neighborhood,  to 
the  amount  of  forty,  who  showed  every  intention  to  defend  them- 
selves well. 

These  barons  and  knights,  eager  to  do  honor  to  their  new  knight 
hood,  surrounded  the  tower  of  Folant,  and  immediately  began  the 
attack  ;  but  it  was  well  defended  by  those  within.  Many  a  gallant 
deed  was  performed ;  and  those  in  the  fort  shot  well  and  continually, 
by  which  many  of  the  assailants  were  killed  and  wounded  who  ven. 
tured  too  near.  There  were  in  the  fort  some  good  cross-bowitjen, 
whom  the  governor  of  St.  Omer  had  sent  thithgr  at  the  squire's  re. 
quest ;  for  he  had  imagined  the  English  would  pass  near  his  house, 
and  was  resolved  to  defend  it  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  which  he  did, 
for  he  behaved  gallandy.  The  earl  of  Devonshire,  while  he  was  on 
the  ditch,  his  banner  displayed  before  him,  spoke  out  bravely,  which 
greatly  eAcouraged  his  men,  saying,  "What,  my  lords!  shall  we  so 
much  disgrace  our  new  honors  as  to  remain  all  the  day  before  this 
pigeon-house  ?  The  strong  places  and  castles  in  France  may  well 
hold  out  against  us,  when  such  a  place  as  this  stops  us.  Advance, 
advance  I  let  us  prove  our  knighthoods."  Those  who  heard  him 
took  proper  notice  of  what  he  said,  and,  sparing  themselves  less  than 
before,  leaped  into  the  ditches,  and  made  for  the  walls,  the  archers 
shoofing  so  briskly  that  scarcely  any  dared  show  themselves  on  the 
parapets. 

Several  were  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  lower  court  taken  and 


'  a.  "DolaSenta" 


tU.  "Hosqua." 


:Q.  "Fotant." 
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hnmt.  At  length,  the  whdle  garrison  were  made  prisoners ;  but, 
though  they  had  defended  themselves  well,  none  were  mortally 
•wounded.  Thus  was  the  house  of  Folant  gained,  and  Robert  Fo. 
lant  with  his  garrison  made  prisoners,  by  the  earl  of  Devonshire  and 
his  men.  The  whole  division  took  up  their  quarters  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  of  Hosque,  to  wait  for  sir  Williarii  Windsor,  who  com- 
raanded  the  rear-guard.  He  came  thither  in  the  evening.  On  the 
morrow,  they  marched  off  together,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Esper- 
teck,  where  they  lodged  themselves. 

The  governor  of  St.  Omer,  finding  the  enemy  so  near,  doubled  his 
guaids,  and  ordered  two  thousand  men  to  be  in  readiness  the  whole 
nigh-,  ihai  the  enemy  might  not  surprise  the  town.  The  next  day, 
the  Biiglish  decamped,  about  six  o'clock,  and  advanced  in  battle-ar. 
ray  before  Si.  Omer.  The  inhabitants,  hearing  of  their  march,  armed 
theniselve.^  according  to  the  orders  they  had  received,  and  drew  up 
in  the  market-place,  from  whence  they  went  to  the  gates,  towere, 
and  battlements,  with  a  determined  resolution  to  resist,  for  they  had 
heard  that  the  English  would  attack  the  town ;  but  they  had  no  such 
intentions,  for,  as  it  was  very  strong,  they  might  lose  more  than  they 
could  gain. 

The  earl  of  Buckingham,  however,  who  had  never  before  been  in 
France,  wished  to  see  St.  Omer,  because  it  appeared  from  its  gates, 
walls,  towers,  and  steeples,  to  be  a  handsome  place.  He  drew  up 
and  halted  his  army  »n  a  hill  about  a  half  a  league  from  it,  where  he 
remained  for  three  hours.  While  there,  some  of  the  young  knights 
and  squires,  mounting  their  coursers,  spurred  them  up  to  the  barriers, 
and  demanded  to  tilt  with  the  knights  in  the  town;  but,  no  answers 
being  made  to  them,  they  returned  back  to  the  army.  The  day  the 
earl  came  before  St.  Omer,  he  made  more  knights ;  among  whom 
were  sir  Ralph  Neville, 'sir  Bartholomew  Bourchier,  sir  Thomas  Ca. 
mois,  sir  Fouike  Corbet,  sir  Thomas  d'Angleere,  sir  Ralph  Patipas, 
sir  Lewis  St.  Aubin,  and  sir  John  Paulet.  These  new  knights,  in 
the  first  vigor  of  chivalry,  mounted  their  horses,  and  galloped  up  to 
the  gates,  calling  on  the  knights  within  to  tilt  with  them ;  but  they 
experienced  the  same  neglect  as  the  others  had  done. 

When  the  army  saw  that  the  French  lords  in  St.  Omer  made  not 
any  attempt  to  come  out  to  meet  them,  they  continued  their  march, 
and  came  that  day  to  EsquiUes,  between  St.  Omer  and  Terouenne, 
where  they  took  up  their  quarters  for  the  night.  On  the  morrow, 
they  departed,  and  made  for  Terouenne.  The  French  garrisons  in 
the  (.ounties  of  Boulogne,  Artois,  and  Guines,  having  observed  the 
dispositions  of  the  English,  that  they  continued  their  march  without 
stopping  at  any  place,  mutually  informed  each  other  of  their  inten. 
tions  to  follow  them,  since  muTh  might  be  gained  by  it :  they  there- 
fore assembled,  under  the  pennons  of  the  lord  de  Fransures  and  the 
lord  de  Saimpi,  to  the  number  of  more  than  two  hundred  lances. 
They  pursued  the  English 'army ;  but,  though  they  kept  close  to  them, 
the  English  marched  in  such  compact  order,  they  were  not  put  into 
the  least  disorder,  and  their  enemies  could  not  attack  them,  without 
the  risk  of  suiFering  a  total  defeat.  These  French  knights  and 
squires,  however,  at  times  fell  upon  the  English  foragers,  so  that  they 
dared  fiot  forage  but  in  large  companies. 

The  English  passed  Terouenne  without  attempting  anything,  for 
the  lords  de  Saimpi  and  de  Fransures  were  within  it.  They  marched 
m  toward  Bethune,  where  they  halted  for  a  day ;  and  I  will  tell  you 
the  reason.  You  have  before  heard  how  king  Richard,  by  the  ad. 
vice  of  his  uncles  and  council,  had  sent  into  Germany  sir  Simon  Bur- 
ley,  to  the  emperor,*  to  demand  his  sister  in  marriage.  This  knight 
so  well  managed  the  business,  that  the  emperor,  by  advice  of  his 
council  and  the  great  lords  of  his  court,  complied  with  the  request, 
but  he  had  sent,  with  sir  Simon  Burley,  the  duke  of  Saxony,  first  to 
Luxembourg  and  then  to  England,  to  observe  that  kingdom,  in  order 
that  his  sister  might  have  a  just  account  of  it,  so  that  if  agreeable, 
the  marriage  might  be  concluded. 

The  cardinal  of  Ravenna  was  at  that  time  in  England,  and,  being 
an  .Urbanist,  was  converting  the  English  to  the  same  way  of  think- 
ing: he  was  waiting  also  the  arrival  of  the  above-mentioned  duke. 
At  the  entreaties  of  the  emperor  and  the  duke  of  Brabant,  he  and 
all  his  company  obtained  liberty  to  pass  through  France  to  Calais. 
They  therefore  travelled  by  way  of  Tournay,  Lille,  and  Bethune, 
from  whence  they  came  to  visit  the  earl  of  Buckingham  and  his 
barons,  who  rei  eived  the  duke  of  Saxony  and  his  suit  most  honor- 
ably. The  Germans  continued  their  journey  through  Aire  and  St. 
Omer,  and  from  thence  to  Calais. 

The  earl  of  Buckingham  marched  his  army  before  Liques,  and  en. 
camped  that  same  day  at  Bouhain  les  Bouissieres ;  but  they  were 
constantly  followed  by  the  lords  de  Saimpi  and  de  Fransures  with 
their  forces.  In  the  morning,  they  advanced  nearer  to  Bethune. 
There  were  in  that  town  a  numerous  garrison  of  men-at-arms,  knights 
and  squires,  whom  the  lord  de  Coucy  had  sent  thither ;  such  as  the 
lord  de  Hangest,  sir  John  and  sir  Tristan  de  Roye,  sir  GeofTry  de 
Charny,  sir  Guy  de  Harcourt,  and  many  more.  The  army  passed 
by  Bethune  without  making  any  attempt  to  attack  it,  and  lay  at 
Doncheres.t 

In  the  evening  the  lords  de  Saimpi  and  de  Fransures  entered  Be. 
thune,  and  the  next  day  went  to  Arras,  where  they  met  the  lord  de 
Coucy,  who  received  them  veiy  politely,  inquiring  news  from  them. 


'  tyiarmlaiis  VI.  emperor. 


t  Q.  if  not  Donchr,  n  vUlaffe  near  Arras, 


and  which  road  the  English  had  taken.  They  replied,  they  bad 
lodged  the  preceding  night  at  Doncheres  ;  that  they  marched  with 
very  great  prudence,  for  they  constantly  kept  in  close  order.  "  It  is 
then  clear,"  answered  the  lord  de  Coucy,  "that  they  wish  for  battle; 
which  they  shall  have,  if  the  king  our  lord  will  trust  us,  before  they 
have  finished  their  march."  The  earl  marched  by  Arras,  in  order  of 
battle,  continuing  his  route  without  doing  anything :  he  took  up  his 
quarters  at  Anet,»  on  the  morrow  at  M{raumont,t  and  the  next  day 
at  Clery-on-the-Somnie. 

The  lord  de  Coucy,  who  resided  at  Arras,  on  hearing  that  they 
had  gone  this  road,  sent  the  lord  Hangest  to  Braye.sur-Somme,{  and 
with  him  thirty  lances,  knights  and  squires :  he  ordered  to  Feronne 
sir  James  de  Verchin,  seneschal  of  Hainault,  the  lord  de  Hamireth, 
sir  John  de  Roye,  and  several  others :  he  himself  went  to  St.  Quen. 
tin.  He  sent  the  lord  de  Clery,  with  others,  into  the  Vermandois ; 
for  he  was  anxious  that  no  loss  should  be  suffered  through  any  nSgli. 
gence  on  his  part. 

CHAPTER  LI. 

THE  tORB  DE  BSISIEU,  HIS  SONS  AND  HIS  HEN,  AKE  TAKEN  PRISONERS 
BY  THE  ENGLISH.  THE  aARRISON  OF  FEBONNE  ARE  DRIVEN  BACK 
INTO    THAT    TOWN. 

The  night  the  English-  had  quartered  themselves  at  Clery.on.the- 
Somme,  some  knights  of  the  army,  such  as  sir  Thomas  Trivet,  sir 
William  Clinton,  sir  Evan  Fitzwarren,  at  the  instigation  of  lord  Dela- 
warr,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  whole  country,  and  knew 
that  the  lord  de  Coucy  was  with  a  large  body  of  men.at.arms  in  the 
town  of  Arras,  resolved  to  march  from  the  army,  at  early  dawn,  with 
the  foragers,  to  see  if  they  should  meet  with  any  adventure  worth 
attending  to ;  for  they  wished  to  perform  some  deed  of  arms.  As 
they  had  planned,  so  did  they  execute ;  and  about  thirty  lances  sel 
out  after  the  foragers,  in  search  of  adventures. 

This  ,saijie  day  the  lord  de  Couoy  left  Arras  with  a  large  body  o( 
men,  and  had  taken  the  road  to  St.  Quentin.  When  they  were  on 
their  march,  the  lord  de  BHmeu,  his  sons,  with  about  thirty  spears, 
quitted  the  army  of  the  lord  de  Coucy,  anxious  to  perform  some  gallant 
act.  These  two  bodies  of  English  and  French,  meeting  in  the  plains, 
saw  a  combat  was  inevitable ;  they  therefore  struck  spurs  into  their 
horses,  and  galloped  toward  each  other,  shouting  their  cries  of  war. 
On  the  first  shock,  several  were  unhorsed,  killed  and  wounded  on 
both  sides.  Many  handsome  deeds  were  done :  they  dismounted, 
and  began  to  thrust  with  their  spears,  each  party  behaving  bravely. 
This  mode  of  combat  continued  about  an  hour,  and  no  one  could 
say  to  whom  would  be  the  victory,  but  in  the  end  the  English  won 
the  field.  Sir  Thomas  Trivet  made  prisoners  the  lord  de  Brimeu, 
and  his  two  sons,  John  and  Lewis,  and  sixteen  men-at-arms :  the 
rest  saved  themselves :  and  the  English  returned  to  their  army  with 
their  prisoners.  They  remained  some  little  time  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Peronne,  having  heard  from  their  prisoners,  that  the  lord  de  Coucy 
was  in  that  town  with  upward  of  a  thousand  lances,  and  they  knew 
not  if  he  wished  to  offer  them  battle. 

This  day  the  lord  Delawarr,  with  Fierabras  his  bastard-brother,  sir 
Evan  Fitzwarren  and  several  others,  quitting  the  army,  hastened  to 
Mont  St.  Quentin,  where  they  posted  themselves  in  ambuscade  ;  for. 
they  had  learnt  that  the  seneschal  of  Hainault  was  with  a  strong  body 
of  men-at-arms  in  Peronne,  and  they  knew  him  to  be  so  self-sufficient 
that  he  would  not  fail  to  sally  out,  which  in  truth  he  did.  The  van. 
guard  ordered  ten  men-at-arms  to  march  to  Peronne  ;  among  whom 
were  Thierry  de  Soumain,  Fierabras,  sir  Hugh  Calverley  and  Hopo- 
quin  Hay,  mounted  on  their  chargers.  They  galloped  up  to  the  bar- 
riers, where  there  were  at  least  fifty  spears  with  the  seneschal  ot 
Hainault ;  who,  thinking  to  catch  these  gallopers,  ordered  the  barriers 
to  be  thrown  open,  and  immediately  commenced  a  pursuit  after 
them,  as  they  retreated  toward  their  ambuscade. 

When  those  who  had  placed  themselves  in>ambush  saw  the  French 
pursuing  their  men,  they  discovered  themselves ;  but  it  was  some 
what  too  soon,  for  when  the  seneschal  perceived  this  large  body  so 
well  mounted,  he  sounded  a  retreat,  Und'  the  horses  then  knew  the 
effect  of  spurs :  very  opportunely  did  these  lords  find  the  barriers 
open.  They  were,  however,  so  closely  followed,  that  sir  Richard  de 
Marqueillies,  sir  Louis  de  Vertaing,  Honard  de  la  Honarderie,  Vital 
de  St.  Hilaire,  with  ten  other  men-at-arms,  remained  prisoners  to  the 
English :  the  others  escaped.  When  the  English  learnt  •  that  the 
seneschal  of  Hainault,  the  lord  de  Hamireth,  the  lord  de  Clery,  with 
twenty  other  knights,  had  escaped,  they  cried  out,  "  God !  what  a 
fortunate  event  it  would  have  been,  if  we  had  taken  them,  for  thej 
would  have  paid  us  forty  thousand  francs."  Thev«  returned  to  the 
army,  and  nothing  more  was  done  that  day. 

The  army  remained  for  three  days  at  Cler'  sur-Somme,  and  in  thai 
neighborhood.  On  the  fourth,  they  marched  away,  and  came  to  the 
abbey  Vaucelle,§  three  leagues  from  Cambray,  and  the  next  day 
nearer  St.  Quentin.  This  day,  about  thirty  spears  attached  to  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  had  set  out  from  Arras  for  St.  Quentin.  Sir 
Thomas  Trivet,  sir  Evan  Fitzwarren,  the  lord  Delawarr,  and  several 
others  who  had  been  from  the  vanguard  with  the  foragers,  as  they 

•  Q.  "Anet." 

t  J  "  Miraumont"— "  Braye-sur-fiomme'*— villaBW  in  Ficardy  elootion  of ftoronne 

t  "  Vaucolle"— on  the  Scjield,  near  to  CrevecQur 
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were  about"  o  fix  on"  their  quarters,  fell  in  with  these  Burgundiana, 
when  a  battle  ensued :  but  it  did  not  last  long,  for  the  Burgundiana  were 
soon  dispersed,  one  here,  another  there,  and  all  tried  to  save  them . 
selves  as  weli  as  they  could.  Sir  John  de  Mornay,  however,  stood 
his  ground  in  good  order,  with  his  pennon  before  him,  and  fought 
valiantly,  but  at  last  was  taken,  and  ten  men  of  his  company.  The 
English  then  marched  to  Foursons,  two  leagues  from  Amiens,  where 
the  vanguard  quartered  itself. 


CHAPTER   LII. 

THE  ENai.ISH  BURN  AND  DESPOIL  CHAMFASNE.      THEY  MEET    WITH    VABI- 
ODS  ADVENTURES  ON  THEIR  MARCH,  AND  MAZE  MANY  PRISONERS. 

Oh  the  ensuing  morning,  when  the  earl  of  Buckingham  and  his 
army  had  heard  mass,  they  began  their  march  toward  St.  Quentin  ; 
in  which  town  there  -weie  numbers  of  men-at-arms,  but  they  did  not 
sally  forth.  Some  of  the  light  troops  galloped  up  to  the  barriers,  and 
soon  returned ;  for  the  army  continued  its  march  without  halting  un- 
til it  arrived  at  Origny  St.  Benoiste,*  and  the  adjacent  villages.  In 
the  town  of  Origny,  there  was  a  handsome  nunnery,  the  abbess  of 
which  at  that  time  happened  to  be  aunt.in.law  to  the  lord  Delawarr, 
at  whose  entreaty  the  nunnery  and  the  whole  town  were  respited 
from  being  burnt  and  pillaged  :  the  earl  was  lodged  in  the  abbey. 
That  evening  and  the  following  morning,  there  were  many  skimishes 
at  Ribemont,  which  was  hard  by,  when  several  were  slain  and 
wounded  on  each  side.  In  the  morning,  the  army  dislodged  from 
Origny,  came  to  Crecy,  and  passed  Vaux  below  Laon,  fixing  their 
quarters  at  Sissonne.t  The  next  day,  they  crossed  the  river  Aisne, 
at  Pont  k  Vaire,  and  came  to  Hermonville  and  Coumissy,  four  leagues 
from  Rheims,  without  meeting  with  any  forage  on  their  march. 

Everything  had  been  driven  or  carried  into  the  towns  and  strong 
.  places,  the  king  of  France  having  abandoned  to  his  own  men-at-arms 
whatever  they  could  find  in  the  open  country  :  the  English,  therefore, 
suffered  great  distress  for  want  of  food.  They  determined  to  send  a 
herald  to  Rheims,  to  open  a  treaty  with  the  inhabitants,  for  them  to 
send  provisions  to  the  army,  such  as  cattle,  bread  and  wine.  The 
inhabitants  refused  to  enter  into  any  negotiation,  and,  in  their  reply, 
saiu,  Acy  must  make  the  best  of  it.  This  answer  so  much  enraged 
them  that,  in  one  week,  (he  light  troops  burnt  upward  of  60  villages 
dependent  on  Rheims.  The  English  heard  that  the  people  of  Rheims 
had  secured  six  thousand  sheep  in  the  ditches  of  the  town,  thinking 
them  safe  there :  the  vanguard  advanced  thither,  and  made  their 
men  descend  into  the  ditches  and  drive  out  the  aheep,  without  any 
one  daring  to  issue  from  the  town  to  prevent  them,  or  even  appear- 
ing on  the  bulwarks;  for  the  archers,  being  posted  on  the  banks  of 
the  ditch,  shot  so  sharply  that  no  one  ventured  to  show  himself :  the 
English  gained  several  thousand  head  of  sheep.  They  sent  to  inform 
the  townsmen,  they  would  burn  all  the  corn  in  the  fields,  unless  they 
ransomed  it  by  sending  them  bread  and  wiiie.  The  inhabitants  were' 
frightened  by  this  threat,  and  sent  the  army  from  ten  to  fifteen  loads 
of  bread  and  wine  :  by  this  means,  the  corn  and  oats  were  saved 
from  being  burnt.  The  English  marched  by  Rheims  in  order  of 
battle  to  Beaumont-sur.Vesle,}  for  they  had  crossed  the  river  below 
Rheims.  Ok  their  departure  from  Beaumont,  the  English  rode  along 
the  river  Mame,  to  seek  a  passage,  and  came  to  Conde-sur.Marne, 
where  they  found  the  bridge  broken  down ;  but,  as  the  supporters 
still  remained,  they  sougfit  for  planks  and  beams,  with  which  they 
rebuilt  the  bridge,  crossed  the  river,  and  quartered  themselves  in  the 
villages  above  Mame ;  and  on  the  ensuing  day,  they  came  before  the 
town  of  Vcrtus,§  when  there  was  a  grand  skirmish  in  front  of  the 
castle,"  in  which  many  were  wounded. 

The  earl  of  Buckingham  was  lodged  in  the  abbey.  During  the 
night,  the  town  was  burnt,  except  the  abbey,  which,  from  the  earl 
lodging  in  it,  was  saved  ;  otherwise  it  vvould  infallibly  have  suffered 
the  same  fate,  for  the  townsmen  had  retreated  into  the  castle,  and 
would  not  ransom  it.  The  army  marched  off  the  following  day, 
and  passed  by  the  castle  of  Moymer,  which  ia  the  inheritance  pf 
the  lord  de  Chastillon.  The  skirmishers  advanced  to  the  barriers, 
and  then  passed  on  and  took  up  their  quarters  for  the  night  at  Pe- 
lange,  making  for  the  city  of  Troyes,  and  the  next  day  at  Plancy-sur- 
Aube.ll  The  lord  de  Chateauneuf  and  John  de  Chateauneuf  his 
brother,  with  Remond  St.  Marein,  Gascons,  and  some  English, 
about  forty  spears  in  the  whole,  rode  fro'm  the  army  to  seek  adven- 
tures,  but  met  with  none,  which  vexed  them  much.  On  their  return 
they  saw  in  the  plain  a  body  of  men-at-arms  riding  toward  Troyes : 
't  was  the  lord  de  Hangest  and  his  men :  the  English  and  Gascons 
immediately  spurred  their  horses  to  come  up  with  them.  The  lord 
de  Hangest  had  well  obsei-ved  them,  and,  doubting  they  were  in 
greater  numbers  than  they  appeared,  said'  to  his  men,  "  Make  for 
Plancy  and  save  yourselves  ;  for  these  English  have  discovered  us, 
ind  their  main  army  ia  not  far  off;  let  us  put  ourselves  in  safety  in 
•Jie  castle  of  Plancy."  They  rode  in  that  direction,  and  the  English 
itter  them. 


•  "  C^rigny  St.  Benoiste"— a  town  in  Picaidy,  on  the  Oi«e,  three  leaf  ua  ftom  St. 
UueatiD.  t  "  Sissonne"— a  town  in  Picardy,  diocese  of  Laon. 

X  "  Beaumont-sui^Vesle"— near  Rheims. 

i  "  V  irtua"— a  town  of  Champagne,  twelve  leagues  from  Rheimi. 
H  '  P  ancy-sur-Auhe"— iiear  Troye?, 


There  waa  a  valiant  man-at-arma  from  Hainault  in  the  troop  of  the 
lord  Delawarr,  called  Peter  Berton,  who  fixing  his  lance  in  its  rest, 
and  being  well  mounted,  came  up  with  the  lord  de  Hangest,  who 
was  flying  before  him,  and  gave  him  auch  a  blow  on  the  back  with 
his  lanco  that  he  almost  drove  him  out  of  the  aaddle  ;  but  the  lord 
de  Hangest  neither  lost  his  seat  nor  his  stirrups,  though  Peter  Ber- 
ton kept  the  iron  hard  at  his  back ;  and  in  thi^  manner  did  they 
arrive  at  Plancy.  Straight  at  the  entrance  of  the  castle  the  lord  de 
Hangest  leaped  from  his  horse,  and  got  into  the  ditch.  Those 
within  it  were  anxioua  to  save  him,  and  ran  to  the  barriers,  where 
there  was  a  grand  skirmish ;  for  the  garrison  kept  shooting  briskly, 
being  very  good  cross.bowmen ;  and  several  valiant  deeds  were 
done  on  each  side.  With  great  difficulty  the  lord  de  Hangest  was 
saved.  He  fought  gallantly  on  entering  the  castle  ;  for  reinforce, 
ments  from  the  vanguard  were  continually  arriving.  The  lord 
Delawarr,  sir  Thomas  Trivet,  sir  Hugh  Calverley,  came  thither,  and 
the  conflict  was  great :  there  were  upward  of  thirty  of  the  French 
killed  and  wounded,  and  the  lower  court  of  the  castle  burnt.  The 
castle  itself  was  warmly  attacked  on  all  aides,  but  well  defended : 
the  milla  of  Plancy  were  burnt  and  destroyed.  The  whole  army 
then  retired,  passed  the  river  Aube  at  Pont  &  I'Ange,  and  marched 
toward  Valant.sur-Seine.  The  lord  de  Hangest  had  a  very  narrow 
escape. 

This  same  day  the  captains  of  the  vanguard,  sir  Thomas  Trivet, 
sir  Hugh  Calverley,  the  lord  Delawarr,  the  bastard  his  brother,  Peter 
Berton,  and  many  others,  made  an  excursion  from  the  army,  and 
met  Sir  John  de  Roye,  with  about  twenty  spears  of  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy who  were  going  to  Troyes.  The  English,  on  seeing  them, 
spurred  their  horses ;  for  the  French  were  making  off,  as  not  in  suf. 
ficient  numbers  to  wait  for  them.  The  greater  part  did  escape  ; 
and  Sir  John  de  Roye,  with  others,  got  within  the  barriers  of  Troyes, 
which  at  the  time  chanced  to  be  open.  On  their  return,  they  cap. 
tured  four  of  his  men,  who  could  not  save  themselves,  among  whom 
was  a  squire  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  called  Guion  Goufer,  an 
expert  man.at-arms.  His  horse  was  much  heated,  so  that  he  had 
dismounted,  and,  having  placed  himself  against  a  walnut-tree,  fought 
valiantly  two  Englishmen,  who  pressed  him  hard,  crying  out  to  him 
in  English  to  sunender ;  but  he  understood  them  not.  Fierabras, 
on  his  return  from  the  pursuit,  arriving  at  the  spot,  said  to  the  squiie 
in  French,  "  Surrender  thyself."  On  hearing  this,  he  replied,  "  An 
thou  a  gentleman  ?"  The  bastard  rejoined,  he  was.  "  I  then  sur-^ 
render  myself  to  thee,"  presenting  him  his  sword  and  gauntlet ;  foi 
which  the  English  would  have  killed  him  when  he  was  in  the  has. 
tard's  hands,  and  they  told  him  he  was  not  very  courteous  thus  to 
carry  from  them  their  prisoner,  but  the  bastard  waa  atronger  than 
they.  Nevertheless  this  affair  waa,  in  the  evening,  brought  before 
the  marahals,  who,  having  well  considered  it,  determined  he  should 
remain  to  the  bastard,  who  that  evening  ransomed  him,  taking  his 
word  for  the  payment,  and  aent  him  on  the  morrow  to  Troyes. 
The  whole  army  were  quartered  at  Valant.sur-Seine,  and  the  next 
day  crossing  the  Seine  at  a  ford,  came  to  a  village  one  league  from 
Troyes,  called  Bernard-Saint-Slmple,  where  the  lords  and  captains 
held  many  councils. 

CHAPTER    LIII. 

THE     ENOLISB     COMB     BEFORE     TROYES.       A    SKIRMISH    AT     ONE     OF  TH". 

SATES.       THEY   TAKE   A   FORT    WHICH   THE   DUKE    OF    BUEOUNDY  HAD 

ERECTED    ON    THE    OUTSIDE.         KINO     CHARLES     PRACTICES     WITH  THS 
INHABITANTS    OF    NANTES. 

Tee  duke  of  Burgundy  was  in  the  city  of  Troyes,  and  had  fixed 
on  that  place  for  the  rendezvous  of  his  forces.  His  Intentions  were 
to  fight  the  English  between  the  rivers  Seine  and  Yonne  ;  and  the 
barons,  knights  and  squires  of  France  did  not  wish  for  anything  bet. 
ter ;  but  Charles  of  France,  doubtful  of  the  fortune  of  the  war,  would 
not  give  his  permission  so  to  do.  He  recollected  too  well  the  great 
losses  hia  nobles  had  formerly  suffered  from  the  victories  of  the 
English,  and  would  never  allow  them  to  fight  unless  the  advantages 
were  very  considerable  on  their  side.  There  were  with  the  duke 
of  Burgundy,  in  Troyes,  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  the  duke  of  Bar,  the 
count  d'Eu,  the  lord  de  Coucy,  sir  John  de  Vienne,  admiral '  ol 
France,  the  lords  de  Vienne,  and  de  Sainte  Croix,  sir  James  de 
Vienne,  sir  Walter  de  Vienne,  the  lord  de  la  Tremouille,  the  lord  de 
Vergy,  the  lord  de  Rougemont,  the  lord  de  Hambue,  the  seneschal 
of  Hainault,  the  lord  de  Sairapi,  the  baron  des  Barrea,  the  lord  de 
Roye,  the  viscount  d'Assi,  sir  William  bastard  de  Langres,  with  up. 
ward  of  two  thousand  knights  and  squires.  I  was  informed,  that 
the  lord  de  la  Tremouille  was  sent  by  the  duke  and  the  other  lords 
to  Paris,  to  entreat  the  king  to  allow  ti/em  to  fight ;  and  he  was  not 
returned  at  the  time  the  English  came  before  Troyes.  The  lords  of 
France,  doubting  the  English  would  not  pass  by  without  coming  te 
look  at  them,  had  erected,  about  a  bow-shot  from  the  gates  of 
Troyes,  a  large  redoubt  of  great  beams  of  timber,  which  niight 
hold  about  a  thousand  men-at-arms :  it  was  made  of  good  strong 
wood,  and  well  built. 

All  the  captains  of  the  English  army  were  summoned  to  a  coun- 
cil, to  consider  in  what  mann.ir  they  should  act  ftie  ensuing  day.  Il 
was  resolved,  that  all  the  lords  and  knights  should  march,  fully  armed 
with  their  banners  and  pennons  displayed,  before  Troyes  ■   they  wer? 
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to  draw  up  in  the  plain,  and  to  send  their  heralds  to  offer  battle  to 
those  in  the  town.  They  armed  themselves,  therefore,  on  the  mor. 
,  row,  and,  being  formed  in  three  battalions,  advanced  into  the  plain 
before  Troyes,  where  they  halted.  The  two  heralds,  Glocester  and 
Aquitaine,  were  called,  when  the  earl  of  Buckingham  said  to  them  : 
"  You  will  go  to  Troyes,  and  tell  the  lords  within  the  city  that  we 
are  come  from  England  in  search  of  deeds  of  arms :  wherever  we 
think  they  can  be  found,  there  we  shall  demand  them  :  and,  because 
we  know  that  a  part  of  the  lilies  and  chivalry  of  France  repose  in 
the  town  of  Troyes,  we  have  purposely  come  this  road.  If  they 
wish  to  say  anything  to  us,  they  will  find  us  in  the  open  plain  in  the 
form  and  manner  in  which  you  shall  leave  us,  and  in  suchwise  as 
we  ought  to  meet  our  enemies."  The  heralds  replied,  "  My  lord, 
we  shall  obey  your  cohimands," 

They  then  set  off,  and  rode  to  Troyes.  The  entrance  of  the 
redoubt  was  opened  to  them,  where  they  stopped  ;  for  they  could 
not  get  to  the  gate  of  the  town  from  the  numbers  of  men.at-arms 
and  crossibowmen  issuing  forth,  and  drawing  up  before  this  redoubt. 
The  two  heraiJs  wore  the  emblazoned  arms  of  the  earl  of  Bucking- 
Sam  :  they  were  asked  by  the  lords,  what  they  wanted :  they  an. 
swered,  they  wished,  if  it  were  possible,  to  speak  with  the  duke  of 
Burgundy. 

During  the  time  the  heralds  were  endeavoring  to  -deliver  their 
message  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  the  English  were  arranging  their 
battalions ;  for  they  looked  on  a  battle  as  certain.  All  who  were 
desirous  of  knighthoied  were  called :  -first  came  sir  Thomas  Trivet, 
with  his  banner  rolled  up,  to  the  earl  of  Buckingham,  and  said  : 
"  My  lord,  if  you  please,  I  will  this  day  display  my  banner ;  for, 
thanks  to  God,  I  have  a  sufficient  revenue  to  support  the  state  which 
a  banner  requires."  "  It  is  highly  pleasing  to  us,"  replied  the  earl : 
then,  taking  the  banner  by  the  staff,  he  gave  it  back  into  his  hands, 
saying,  "  Sir  Thomas,  God  grant  you  may  show  your  valor  here, 
and  everywhere  else."  Sir  Thomas  took  his  banner,  and,  having 
displayed  it,  gave  it  to  one  of  his  squires  in  whom  he  had  great 
confidence,  and  went  to  the  vanguard ;  for  he  was  there  stationed 
hy  orders  from  the  lord  Latimer  and  the  lord  Fitzwalter,  captain  and 
constable.  The  earl  then  created  the  following  knights :  sir  Peter 
Berton,  sir  John  and  sir  Thomas  Paulet,  sir  John  Stingulie,  sir  Tho. 
mas  Durtingues,  sir  John  Vassecoq,  sir  John  Braisie,  sir  John  Bu- 
raine,  sir  Henry  Vernier,  sir  John  Colville,  sir  William  Everat,  sir 
Nicholas  Stingulie  and  sir  Hugh  de  Lunit.  They  advanced  to  the 
van  battalion,  in  order  to  have  their  share  of  the  first  blows. 

A  very  gallant  squire  from  the  country  of  Savoy  was  then  called, 
who  had  before  been  requested  to  be  made  a  knight  at  St.  Omer 
and  at  Ardres :  his  name  was  Ralph  de  Gruyeres,  son  to  the  count 
de  Gruyeres :  when  the  earl  said  to  him,  "  We  shall  to-day,  if  it 
please  God,  have. an  engagement,  and  I  will  make  you  a  knight;" 
the  squire  excused  himself,  saying,  "  God  give  you  all  the  good  and 
honor  you  wish  me ;  but  I  will  never  be  a  knight  until  my  natural 
lord;  the  earl  of  Savoy,  shall  confer  it  upon  me  in  battle."  He  was 
not  pressed  further  on  this  subject. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  observe  the  order  of  battle  in  which  the  Eng- 
lish were  drawn  up ;  and  the  French  were  busy  in  strengthening 
their  forts,  for  they  concluded  that  at  least  there  would  be  some  skir- 
mishes, and  that  such  warriors  as  the  English  would  not  depart 
without  a  nearer  examination  of  them.  The  French  formed  them- 
selves handsomely  :  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy  was  abroad,  with  his 
battle-axe  in  his  hand,  armed  from  head  to  foot :  he  passed  in  review 
all  the  knights  and  squires  as  they  marched  to  the  fort ;  and  the 
crowd  was  so  great,  there  was  not  any  passing,  nor  could  the  heralds 
arrive  as  far  as  the  duke  to  deliver  the  message  with  which  they  had 
been  charged. 

To  the  words  which  the  earl  of  Buckingham  had  delivered  to  the 
heralds,  Glocester  and  Aquitaine,  others  were  added  ;  for,  on  the 
evening  when  the  lords  had  held  their  council,  they  told  the  heralds: 
"You  will  carry  this  message,  and  tell  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  that 
the  duke  and  country  of  Brittany  in  conjunction  have  sent  to  the 
king  of  England,  for  support  and  aid  against  certain  knights  and 
barons  of  Brittany  in  rebellion  against  the  said  duke,  whom  they 
refuse  to  obey  as  their  lord,  as  the  better  disposed  part  of  the  country 
do,  but  carry  on  war,  in  which  they  are  supported  by  the  king  of 
France.  On  this  account,  the  king  of  England  is  resolved  to  assist 
the  duke  and  the  country,  and  has  ordered  his  fair  uncle  the  earl  of 
Buckingham,  with  a  large  body  of  men-at-arms,  to  march  to  Brittany 
for  this  purpose.  They  landed  at  Calais,  and,  having  marched 
thiougb  the  kingdom  of  France,  are  now  so  much  in  the  heart  of  it 
as  ip  be  arrived  before  the  city  of  Troyes,  wherein  they  know  are 
great  numbers  of  the  nobility  :  in  particular  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
son  of  the  late  king  of  France  and  brother  to  the  king  now  on  the 
throng:  therefore,  the  lord  Thomas  of  Buckingham,  son  to  the  late 
king  of  England,  demands  a  battle."  The  heralds  requested  to  have 
this  put  down  in  writing,  which  they  were  promised  to  have  on  the 
morrow ;  but,  when  they  again  asked  for  it,  they  had  changed  their 
opinions,  and  no  letters  were  given ;  but  they  were  told  to  go,  and 
say  what  they  had  heard,  as  they  were  of  sufficient  credit;  "  and,  if 
they  choose,  they  will  believe  you."  The  heralds  could  not  approach 
near  enough  to  the  duke  to  deliver  their  message,  nor  obtain  any 
inswer. 
The  young  English  knights  had  already  begun  to  skirmish,  which 


had  troubled  everything,  and  some  French  knights  and  men-at-arms 
said  to  the  heralds,  "  Gentlemen,  you  are  in  a  hazardous  situation, 
for  the  common  people  of  this  town  are  very  wicked."  This  hint 
made  them  return  without  doing  anything.  We  will  now  relate  the 
beginning  of  the  skirmish.  In  the  first  place,  there  was  an  English 
squire,  a  native  of  the  bishopric  of  Lincoln,  who  was  an  eacellenf 
man-at-arms,  and  there  gave  proofs  of  his  courage.  I  know  not  if  ha 
had  made  any  vow  :  but  with  his  lance  in  its  rest,  his  target  on  hia 
neck,  he  spurred  his  horse,  and,  riding  full  gallop  down  the  cause 
way,  he  made  him  leap  over  the  bars  of  the  barriers,  and  came  to 
thi?  gate  where  the  duke  was,  surrounded  by  the  French  nobility, 
who  looked  on  this  enterprise  with  amazement.  The  squire  intended 
returning  ;  but  he  was  prevented  by  his  horse  receiving  a  blow  from 
a  spear,  which  felled  him  and  killed  the  squire.  It  much  angered 
the  duke  that  he  had  not  been  made  prisoner. 

Instantly  the  battalions  of  the  earl  of  Buckingham  advanced  on 
foot,  to  the  attack  of  the  men-at-arms  in  the  wooden  redoubt,  which 
had  been  formed  of  shutters,  doors  and  tables,  and  was  not,  to  say 
the  truth,  fit  to  hold  out  against  such  men-at-arms  as  the  English.^ 
When  the  duke  of  Burgundy  saw  them  advance  in  such  numbers,  and 
with  so  much  spirit,  that  the  lords,  barons  and  knights  in  this  fort 
were  not  in  force  to  withstand  them,  he  directly  ordered  them  to 
retreat  into  the  town,  excepting  the  cross-bowmen.  They  retired, 
by  little  and  little,  to  the  gate  ;  and,  as  they  were  entering  it,  the 
Genoese  cross-bowmen  shot  and  wounded  the  English.  There  was 
a  good  and  sharp  skirmish :  the  redoubt  was  soon  conquered,  but  it 
did  not  long  remain  to  the  English.  All  sorts  of  people  came  in- 
great  strength  to  the  gates  ;  and,  as  they  passed,  they  drew  up  on 
the  causeways.  The  duke  of  Lorraine  was  there  handsomely  dis- 
posed ;  as  were  the  lord  de  Coucy,  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  and  others. 
Between  this  gate  and  the  bars,  many  valorous  deeds  were  done, 
and  of  course  numbers  slain,  wounded  and  taken.  The  English, 
seeing  the  French  retreat,  retreated  also  in  excellent  order,  and 
formed  themselves  on  the  plain,  in  battle-array,  for  upward  of  two 
hours  ;  when,  toward  evening,  they  retired  to  their  quarters. 

The  next  day,  the  army  marched  to  Maillerois-le.Vicomte,  near 
Sens  in  Burgundy,  where  they  halted  for  two  days,  to  refresh  them. 
selves  and  to  gather  provision  from  the  low  countries,  of  which  they 
were  in  the  greatest  want. 

You  have  heard  how-  the  English  marched  through  France,  and 
thus  took  the  road  to  Brittany.  They  publicly  declared  the  duka 
and  country  of  Brittany  had  sent  for  them,  and  that  they  had  not  any 
pretence  for  waging  war  in  the  name  of  'he  king  of  England  their 
lord,  but  that  they  were  then  in  the  pay  of  the  duke  of  Brittany. 
King  Charles  was  at  the  time  fully  infoi-med  of  all  these  matters,  and, 
like  a  wise  and  prudent  man  as  he  was,  examined  well  all  the  perils 
and  incidents  which  might  arise  from  them.  He  considered,  that 
if  Brittany  joined  these  English  against  him,  the  fortune  of  war 
would  be  more  doubtful ;  and,  as  he  was  ill  with  the  duke,  if  the 
principal  towns  were  to  open  their  gates  to  his  enemies,  it  would 
turn  out  very  much  to  his  prejudice.  He  therefore  sent,  secretly, 
letters  sealed,  but  written  in  the  most  gracious  manner,  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Nantes  (which  is  the  key  to  all  the  other  towns  in 
Brittany,)  to  request  they  would  consider  that  the  English,  who  were 
marching  through  his  kingdom,  boasted  they  were  sent  for  by  them, 
and  declared  themselves  to  be  their  soldiers ;  and  that  in  case  they 
had  thus  engaged  them,  and  would  persevere  in  this  evil  act;  they 
would  incur  the  malediction  of  their  holy  father  the  pope,  according 
to  the  sentence  he  had  passed,  as  well  as  the  penalty  of  two  hundred 
thousand  florins,  which  he  could  legally  demand  from  them,  and 
which  they  had  bound  themselves  to  pay,  according  to  treaties 
sealed  which  had  formerly  passed  between  them,  and  of  which  he 
had  copies,  as  they  could  not  be  ignorant :  that  he  hud  ever  been 
their  friend,  and  had  assisted  them  in  all  their  necessities  ;  and  that 
by  persisting  in  this  matter  they  would  be  very  much  to  blame,  for 
they  had  not  any  well-grounded  complaint  against  him.  to  induce 
them  to  enter  so  warmly  into  the  war  as  to  receive  his  enemies.  He 
therfefore  recommended  them  maturely  to  reconsider  this  ;  and,  il 
they  had  been  wickedly  or  ill  advised,  he  would  frankly  forgive  it, 
provided  they  did  not  open  their  gates  to  his  enemies  the  Eng:;Hh, 
and  would  maintain  them  in  all  just  rights  and  privileges,  and  even 
renew  them,  should  there  be  occasion. 

When  these  letters  and  offers  from  the  king  of  France  had  been 
read  by  the  men  of  Nantes  and  considered,  the  principal, persons 
among  them  said,  the  king  of  France  was  in  the  right,  and  had 
cause  for  remonstrating  with  them  as  he  had  done  ;  that  in  truth 
they  had  sworn  and  sealed  never  to  be  enemies  themselves  to  the 
kingdom  of  France,  nor  to  give  any  assistance  to  its  enemies.  They 
began,  therefore,  to  be  on  their  guard,  and  sent  privately  to  the  king 
of  France  not  to  be  uneasy  on  this  head,  as  they  would  never  aid  or 
succor  the  English  in  their  attempts  to  injure  the  kingdom  of  France 
by  force,  nor  would  their  town  afford  them  any  assistance  ;-  for  they 
were  determined,  if  there  should  be  any  necessity,  to  claim  the  help 
of  the  king,  and  that  to  his  army  alone  would  they  open  their  gates, 
and  to  none  else.  The  king  of  France,  having  received  their  mes. 
senger,  put  confidence  in  their  declarations,  for  Nantes  was  ever 
attached  to  the  French  interest :  of  all  this,  however,  the  duke,  who 
resided  at  Vannes,  was  ignorant :  he  thought,  nevertheless,  that  tlw 
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inhabitants  of  Nantes  would  remain  steady  to  him,  and  that  they 
would  open  their  gates  to  the  English  when  they  should  come 
thither. 

We  will  now  return  to  the  English  who  were  quartered  near  to 
Sens  in  Burgundy ;  in  which  city  the  duke  of  Bar,  the  lord  de  Coucy, 
the  lord  de  Saimpi,  the  lord  de  Fransures,  were  ii  garrison  with 
their  troops, 

CHAPTER    LIV. 

fHI  ENSLISH  OTERRDN  THE  COUNTRIES  OF  G1TIN0I8  AND  BEAITCE.  A 
FRENCH.  SQUIRE  DEMANDS  TO  TILif  WITH  AN  ENOLISH  SQUIRE  :  THEY 
BOTH    BEHAVE   VERT   OAI.LANTLY. 

When  the  earl  of  Buckingham  and  his  army  had  reposed  them- 
selves at  Maillerois-le-Vicomte,  they  determined  to  advance  into  the 
Gatinoife :  they  crossed,  in  consequence,  the  river  Yonne,  and  their 
light  troops  went  even  to  the  suburbs  of  Sens. .  The  next  day  they 
quartered  themselves  at  St.  Jean  de  Nemours  and  thereabouts,  and 
afterwards  at  Beaune  in  Gatinois,  where  they  remained  three  days, 
on  account  of  its  fertile  and  rich  country.  There  they  held  a' coun- 
cil, whether  to  follow  the  road  into  the  plains  of  Beauce,  or  keep  to 
the  course  of  the  river  Loire  :  they  resolved  on  the  first,  and  marched 
toward  Toury  in  Beauce.  In  this  castle  were  the  lord  de  Saimpi, 
sir  Oliver  de  Mauny,  sir  Guy  le  Baveux,  and  numbers  of  men-at. 
arms.  There  were  besides,  at  Geneville  in  Beauce,  the  lord  de 
Volainnes,.le  Barroie  des  Barres,  with  others  to  the  amount  of  three 
hundred  spears  ;  and  in  all  the  castles  and  fortresses  of  Beauce  were 
pusted  men-at-arms  to  defend  the  country. 

Those  of  the  vanguard  skirmished  with  the  garrison  of  Toury, 
when  there  were  some  slain  on  both  sides.  The  earl  of  Buckingham 
and  his  whole  army  were  quartered  at  Toury  in  Beauce,  and  in  the 
environs,  where  they  found  plenty  of  provisions.  During  the  skir. 
mish  at  Toury,  a  squire  from  Beauce,  a  gentleman  of  tried  courage, 
who  had  advanced  himself  by  his  own  merit,  without  any  assistance 
from  others,  came  to  the  barriers,  and  cried  out  to  the  English,  "  Is 
there  among  vou  anv  sentleman  who  for  love  of  his  lady  is  willing 
to  try  with  me  some  feats  of  arms  ?  If  there  should  be  any  such, 
here  I  am,  quite  ready  to  sally  forth  completely  aimed  and  mounted, 
to  tilt  three  courses  with  the  lance,  to  give  three  blows  with  the 
battle-axe,  and  three  strokes  with  the  dagger.  Now  look,  you  Eng. 
t^h,  if  there  be  none  among  you  in  love." 

This  squire's  name  was  Gauvain  Micaille.  His  proposal  and 
-equest  was  soon  spread  among  the  English,  when  a  squire,  an  ex- 
pert man  at  tournaments,  called  Joachim  Cator,  stepped  forth  and 
svd,  "  I  will  deliver  him  froip  his  vow :  let  him  make  haste  and 
come  out  of  the  castle."  Upon  this,  the  lord  Fitawalter,  marshal  of 
tue  army,  went  up  to  the  barriers,  and  said  to  sir  Guy  le  Baveux, 
"  Let  your  squire  come  forth  :  he  has  found  one  who  will  cheerfully 
deliver  him ;  and  we  will  afford  him  every  security." 

Gauvain  Micaille  was  much  rejoiced  on  hearing  these  words. 
He  immediately  armed  himself,  in  which  the  lords  assisted,  in  the 
putting  on  the  different  pieces,  and  mounted  him  on  a  horse,  which 
they  gave  to  him.  Attended  by  two  others,  he  came  out  of  the 
castle  ;  and  his  varlets  carried  three  lances,  three  battle-axes,  and 
three  daggers.  He  was  much  looked  at  by  the  English,  for  they  did 
not  think  any  Frenchman  would  have  engaged  body  to  body.  There 
were  besides,  to  be  three  strokes  with  a  sword,  and  with  all  other 
sorts  of  arms.  Gauvain  had  three  brought  with  him  for  fear  any 
should  break. 

The  earl  of  Buckingham,  hearing  of  this  combat,  said  he  would 
see  it,  and  mounted  his  horse.'attended  by  (he  earls  of  Stafford  and 
Devonshire.  On  this  account,  the  assault  on  Toury  ceased.  The 
Englishman  that  was  to  tilt  was  brought  forward,  completely  armed 
and  mounted  on  a  good  horse.  When  they  had  taken  their  stations, 
they  gave  to  each  of  them  a  spear,  and  the  tilt  began  ;  but  neither 
of  them  struck  the  other,  from  the  mettlesomenoss  of  their  horses. 
They  hit  the  second  onset,  but  it  was  by  darting  their  spears  ;  on 
which  the  earl  of  Buckingham  cried  out,  "  Hold,  hold !  it  is  now  late." 
He  then  said  to  the  constable,  "  Put  an  end  to  it,  for  they  h-we  done 
enough  this  day;  we  will  make  them  finish  it  when  we  have  more 
leisure  than  we  have  at  this  moment,  and  take  great  care  that  as 
much  attention  is  paid  to  the  French  squire  as  to  our  own ;  and 
order  some  one  to  tell  those  in  the  castle  not  to  be  uneasy  about 
hun,  for  we  shall  carry  him  with  us  to  complete  his  enterprise,  but 
not  as  a  prisoner;  and  that  when -he  shall  have  been  dehvered,  if 
he  escape  with  his  life,  we  will  send  him  back  in  all  safety." 

These  orders  of  the  earl  were  obeyed  by  the  marshal,  who  said  to 
the  French  squire,  "  You  shall  accompany  us  without  any  danger, 
and  when  it  shall  le  agreeable  to  my  lord,  you  will  be  delivered. 
Gauvain  replied,  "  God  help  me  !"     A  herald  was  sent  to  the  castle, 
to  repeal  to  the  governor  the  words  you  have  heard. 

The  following  day,  they  marched  toward  Geneville  in  Beauce, 
always  in  expectation  of  having  an  engagement  with  the  enemy.; 
for  they  well  knew  they  were  followed  and  watched  by  the  French, 
in  greater  numbers  than  themselves.  True  it  is,  that  the  trench 
dukes,  counts,  barons,  knights,  and  squires,  eagerly  wished  tor  a 
battle,  and  said  among  themselves,  that  it  was  very  blameable  and 
foolish  not  to  permit  them  to  engage,  and  suffci  the  enemy  thus  to 
slip  tlirougli  their  hands.     But,  when  it  vvas  mentioned  tu  the  king, 


he  replied,  "  Let  them  alone  :  they  will  destroj  themselves.''     The 
English  continued  their  march,  with  the  intent  to  enter  Brittany. 

You  before  heard,  that  there  were  three  hundred  spears  in  Geiuj. 
ville,  so  the  whole  army  passed  by  it.  There  v/Sb  indeed  at  the 
barriers  some  little  skirmishing,  which  lasted  not  long,  as  it  was 
time  thrown  away.  Without  Geneville  a  handsome  mill  was  de. 
stroyed.  The  earl  came  to  Yterville,*  and  dismounted  at  the  house 
of  the  Templars.  The  vanguard  went  forward  to  Puiset,t  where 
they  heard  that  sixty  companions  had  posted  themselves  in  a  large 
tower :  they  marched  to  the  attack,  for  it  was  situated  in  the  open 
plain  without  any  bulwarks.  The  assault  was  sharp,  but  did  not 
last  long,  for  the  archers  shot  so  briskly  that  scarcely  any  one  dared 
to  appear  on  the  battlements  :  the  tower  was  taken,  and  those  within 
slain  or  made  prisoners.  The  English  then  set  fire  to  it,  and  marched 
on,  for  they  were  in  the  utmost  distress  for  water.  From  thence 
they  went  to  Ermoyon,  where  they  quartered  themselves,  and  then 
to  the  forest  of  Marchenoir.  In  this  forest  there  is  a  monastery  of 
monks,  of  the  Cistertian  order,  which  is  called  the  Cistertian  Abbey, 
and  has  several  handsome  and  noble  edifices,  where  formerly  a  must 
renowned  and  noble  knight,  the  count  de  Blois,  received  great  edifi- 
cation, and  bequeathed  to  it  large  revenues  ;  but  the  wars  had  greatly 
diminished  them.  The  earl  of  Buckingham  lodged  in  this  abbey, 
and  heard  mass  there  on  the  feast  of  our  Lady  in  September.  It 
was  there  ordered,  that  Gauvain  Micaille  and  Joachim  Cator  should 
on  the  morrow  complete  their  enterprise.  That  day  the  English 
came  to  Marchenoir  :t  the  governor  was  a  knight  of  that  country, 
called  sir  William  de  St.  Martiit,  a  prudent  and  valiant  man-at-arms. 
The  English,  after  having  reconnoitered  the  castle,  retired  to  their 
quarters.  In  another  part,  the  lord  Fitzwalier  came  before  the  castle 
of  Verbi,  not  to  attack  it,  but  to  speak  with  the  governor  at  the  bar. 
riers,  with  whom  he  was  well  acquainted,  having  been  together 
formerly  in  Prussia.  The  lord  Fitzwalter  made  himself  known  to 
the  lord  de  Verbi,  and  entreated  him,  out  of  courtesy,  to  send  him 
some  wine,  and  in  return  he  would  prevent  his  estate  from  being 
burnt  or  spoiled.  The  lord  de  Verbi  sent  him  a  large  quantity,  and 
thirty  great  loaves  with  it ;  for  which  the  lord  Fitzwalter  was  very 
thankful,  and  kept  his  promise. 

On  the  day  of  the  feast  of  our  Lady,  Gauvain  Micaille  and  Joachim 
Cator  were  armed,  and  mounted  to  finish  their  engagement.  They 
met  each  other  roughly  with  spears,  and  the  French  squire  tilted 
much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  earl :  but  the  Englishman  kept  hia 
spear  too  low,  and  at  last  struck  it  into  the  thigh  of  the  Frenchman.^ 
The  earl  of  Buckingham  as  well  as  the  other  lords  were  much  en- 
raged at  this,  and  said  it  was  tilting  dishonorably ;  but  he  excused 
himself,  by  declaring  it  was  solely  owing  to  the  restiveness  of  his 
horse.  Then  were  given  the  three  thrusts  with  the  sword ;  t  nd  the 
earl  declared  they  had  done  enough,  and  would  not  have  it  longer 
continued,  for  he  perceived  the  French  squire  bled  exceedingly :  the 
other  lords  were  of  the  same  opinion.  Gauvain  Micaille  was  there.' 
fore  disarmed  and  his  wound  dressed.  The  earl  sent  him  one  hun- 
dred francs  by  a  herald,  with  leave  to  return  to  his  own  garrison  in 
safety,  adding  .that  he  had  acquitted  himself  much  to  his  satisfaction. 
Gauvain  Micaille  went  back  to  the  lords  of  Franco  :  and  the  Eng- 
lish departed  from  Marchenoir,  taking  the  road  to  Vendftme  ;  but 
before  they  arrived  there,  they  quartered  themselves  in  the  forest  n( 
Coulombiers. 

CHAPTER    LV. 

EINe   CHARLES    OF    FRANCE    IS    TAKEN     ILL HIS^   LAST   WORDt    ON    HIS 

DEATH-BED. 

You  have  heard  what  secret  intrigues  the  king  of  France  was 
carrying  on  with  the  principal  towns  in  Brittany,  to  prevent  them  from 
admitting  the  English,  menacing  those  who  should  do  so  that  they 
should  never  be  forgiven.  The  inhabitants  of  Nantes  sent  him  word 
not  to  be  alarmed ;  for  they  would  never  consent  '.o  admit  them, 
whatever  treaties  had  been  entered  into  with  their  lord :  but  they 
were  dusiruus,  if  the  English  should  approach,  that  some  men-at-arms 
might  be  sent,  to  defend  the  town  and  the  inhabitants  against  thei) 
enemies. 

The  king  of  France  was  well  inclined  to  tMs,  and  charged  hii 
council  to  see  it  executed.  The  main-spring  of  all  these  treatieii 
was  sir  John  de  Bueil,  on  the  part  of  the  duke  qf  Anjou,  who  re. 
sided  at  Angers.  The  duke  of  Burgundy  was  quartered  in  the  city 
of  Mans,  and  in  that  country.  Other  lords,  such  as  the  duke  of 
Bourbon,  the  count  de  Bar,  the  lord  de  Coucy,  the  count  d'Eu,  the 
duke  of  Lorraine,  were  in  the  neighboring  castles  and  forts,  with  a 
force  of  upward  of  six  thousand  men-at-arms :  they  said  among 
themselves,  that  whether  the  king  willed  it  or  not,  they  would  combat 
the  English  before  they  crossed  the  river  Saithe,  which  divides 
Maine  from  Anjoii. 

The  king  of  France  was  at  this  moment  seized  with  an  illneas, 
which  much  disheartened  all  who  loved  him ;  for,  as  no  remedy 
could  be  found  for  it,  they  foresaw  that  in  a  very  short  time  he  must 

*  Probably  [nterville.  t "  PuisA  "—near  JanviUc  in  Beauce. 

{"Marchenoir" — a  toi^rn  in  BeiLuoe,  election  of  Ghateaudun.  Near  thu  town  i«  a 
forest  of  4230  arpents. — Oazettecr. 

^  It  was  asainst  tlie  law  of  arms  to  stnke  below  tba  siidie,  a  rule  stiU  obaer^od  in  tha 
pugilistic  combats  of  the  unze-rinE.— £d. 
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depan  this  life  :  indeed,  he  himself  knew  this,  as  well  as  his  sur- 
geons and  physicians.  The  reports  were  firmly  believed,  that  the 
king  of  Navarre,  during  the  time  he  resided  in  Normandy,  had  aU 
tempted  to  poison  him,  and  that  the  king  was  so  much  infected  by 
the  venom  that  the  hairs  of  his  head,  and  the  nails  of  his  hands  and 
feet  fell  off,  and  he  became  as  dry  as  a  stick,  for  which  they  could 
not  discover  any  remedy.  His  uncle,  the  emperor,  hearing  of  his 
illness,  sent  to  him  his  own  physician,  the  most  able  man  of  that  time, 
and  of  the  greatest  learning  then  known  in  the  world,  as  his  works 
indeed  show :  he  was  called  a  second  Aristotle,  but  his  name  was 
George  of  Prague.  When  this  great  doctor  came  to  visit  the  king, 
who  at  that  time  was  duke  of  Normandy,  he  knew  his  disorder,  and 
declared,  that  having  been  poisoned,  he  was  in  danger  of  dying : 
however,  he  performed  the  greatest  cure  ever  known,  by  so  weak- 
ening the  force  of  the  poison  that  he  caused  him  to  regain  his  former 
strength. 

This  poison  oozed  out  in  small  quantities  from  an  issue  in  his  arm. 
On  the  departure  of  the  doctor,  for  they  could  not  detain  him,  he 
prescribed  a  medicine  which  was  to  be  made  use  of  constantly.  He 
told  the  king  and  his  attendants  that  whenever  the  issue  dried  up, 
he  would  infallibly  die  :  but  that  he  would  have  fifteen  days  or  more 
to  settle  his  affairs,  and  attend  to  his  soul. 

The  king  of  France  well  remembered  these  words,  and  had  this 
issue  for  twenty-two  years,  which  at  times  alarmed  him  much.  Those 
in  whom  he  put  great  confidence,  in  regard  to  his  health,  were  able 
physicians,  who  comforted  him,  and  kept  up  his  spirits,  by  saying 
that,  with  the  excellent  medicines  they  had,  they  would  make  him  live 
long  in  joy  and  happjness,  so  that  he  had  great  faith  in  them.  The 
king  had,  besides,  other  disorders  that  afflicted  him  much,  as  the 
tooth-ache  :  from  this  he  suflTered  the  greatest  torment ;  and  his  ma- 
jesty knew,  from  all  these  symptoms,  he  could  not  live  very  long ; 
but  the  greatest  comfort,  toward  the  end  of  his  days,  was  in  God  for 
having  given  him  three  fine  children,  two  sons  and  a  daughter, 
Charles,  Louis,  and  Catherine. 

When  this  issue  began  to  cease  running,  the  fears  of  death  came 
upon  him  ;  he  therefore,  like  a  wise  and  prudent  man,  began  to  look 
to  his  affairs.  He  sent  for  his  three  brothers,  the  duke  of  Berry,  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  and  the  duke  of  Bourbon,*  without  noticing  his 
next  brother,  the  duke  of  Anjou,  whom  he  did  not  send  for,  because 
he  knew  him.  to  be  very  avaricious.  When  they  were  arrived,  he 
said  to  them :  "  My  dear  brothers,  I  feel  I  have  not  long  to  live  :  I 
therefore  recommend  to  your  charge  my  son  Charles,  to  take  that 
care  of  him  that  good  uncles  ought  to  do  of  their  nephew,  by  which 
you  will  loyally  acquit  yourselves.  Have  him  crowned  king  as  soon 
as  you  possibly  can  after  my  decease,  and  advise  him  justly  in  all  his 
affairs.  My  whole  confidence  rests  in  you :  the  child  is  young,  and, 
being  of  an  unsteady  temper,  will  want  to  be  well  managed  and 
properly  instructed  in  sound  learning.  Teach  him,  or  have  him 
taught,  every  point  relative  to  royalty,  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
should,  according  to  the  situation  he  may  be  in,  conduct  himself. 
Marry  him  to  such  a  princess  of  high  birth  that  the  kingdom  may 
gain  by  it.  I  have  had  with  me  for  a  considerable  time  a  learned 
astronomer,t  who  has  predicted  that  in  his  youth  he  will  have  much 
to  do,  and  escape  from  great  perils  and  dangers.  Having  thought 
much  on  these  expressions,  I  have  considered  that  the  events  alluded 
to  must  have  their  origin  in  Flanders ;  for,  thanks  to  God,  the  affairs 
of  my  kingdom  are  in  a  very  good  condition.  The  duke  of  Brit- 
tany is  very  deceitful  an^d  froward,  and  has  always  had  more  of  Eng- 
lish than  French  courage  ;  for  which  reason,  you  must  keep  the 
nobles  and  principal  towns  of  that  country  in  gpod  affection  to  you, 
in  order  to  traverse  his  designs.  I  have  every  cause  to  praise  the 
Brejons,  for  they  have  served  me  faithfully  in  the  defence  of  my 
kingdom  against  its  enemies.  You  will  make  the  lord  de  Clisson 
constable :  everything  considered,  I  know  no  one  so  proper  for  that 
office.  Seek  out,  in  Germany,  an  alliance  for  my  son,  that  our  con- 
nections there  may  be  strengtliened.  You  have  heard  our  adversary 
is  about  to  marry  from  thence,  to  increase  his  allies.  The  poor 
people  of  my  realm  are  much  harassed  and  tormented  by  taxes  and 
subsidies  ;  take  them  off  as  speedily  as  you  can,  for  they  are  things 
which,  notwithstanding  I  proposed  them,  weigh  very  heavy  on  my 
mind  :  but  the  great  undertakings  we  have  had  to  maintain  in  every 
part  of  the  kingdom  forced  me  to  submit  to  them."  Many  more 
kind  words  did  king  Charles  utter,  but  I  have  not  thought  it  requisite 
to  ciie  them  all.  The  king  explained  why  the  duke  of  Anjou  was 
absent;  for  he  suspected  him  much,  knowing  him  to  be  of  an  am. 
bilious  temper.  Notwithstanding  the  king  of  France  did  not  permit 
him  to  attend  his  death-bed,  nor  to  have  any  part  in  the  government 
of  France,  this  duke  did  not  keep  at  a  very  great  distance:  he  had 
besides  messengers  continually  going  between  Paris  and  Angers, 
who  brought  him  exact  accouAis  of  the  state  of  his  brother's  health. 
He  had  some  also  about  the  king's  person,  who  informed  him  secretly 
what  daily  passed  ;  and  the  last  day,  when  the  king  of  France  de- 
parted this  life,  he  was  at  Paris,  and  so  near  the  king's  dhamber  that 
he  heard  all  the  discourse  I  have  just  related.  But  we  will  now  fol. 
low  the  English  in  their  march  to  Brittany. 


CHAPTER    LVI. 

THE  LOKD  DE  HANSEST  IS  NEAR  TAKEN  BY  THE  EN6:  ISU.  THE  LQBt 
DE  MAUVOISIN  REMAINS  THEIR  PRISONER.  THE  ENC-LISH  CROSS  TBI 
RIVER   SARTHE    IN    DISORDER. 

When  the  earl  of  Buckingham  quitted  the  fores  of  Marchenoij 
with  his  army,  he  took  the  road  toward  Vend6me  and  the  forest  of 
Coulombiers.  Sir  Thomas  Trivet  and  sir  William  Clinton  were 
somewhat  advanced,  with  forty  spears,  and  by  accident  met  the  lord 
de  Hangest,  who  was  returning  from  Vend6me,  accompanied  by 
thirty  lances.  The  English  soon  saw  they  were  French,  and  eagerly 
galloped  toward  them.  The  French,  who  found  they  were  not  in 
equal  numbers,  had  no  wish  to  wait  for  them,  nor  to  fight,  for  they 
were  near  to  Vend6me ;  they  made,  therefore,  for  that  place,  the 
English  pursuing  them.  Sir  Robert  de  Hangest,  cousin  to  the  lord 
of  that  name,  was  slain,  and  John  de  Mondecris,  with  five  or  six 
others,  were  made  prisoners.  The  lord  de  Hangest  came  so  oppor- 
tunely to  the  barrier  that  he  found  it  open.  Having  fixed  his  lance, 
he  put  himself  in  a  gallant  posture  of  defence  :  the  rest  of  his  com- 
panions did  so  as  they  came  up  :  however,  twelve  of  them  remained 
prisoners. 

Sir  Robert  Knolles  had  also  this  day  made  an  excursion  from  the 
army ;  he  met  the  lord  de  Mauvoisin,  who  defended  himself  val. 
iantly,  but  was  in  the  end  ^ade  prisoner  by  sir  Robert  himself. 
This  day  the  army  marched  by  Vendftme  to  Aussie,  and  on  the 
morrow  to  St.  Calais,*  where  they  halted  for  two  days,  and  then 
came  to  Pontvalin.t  The  English  thus  advanced,  without  meeting 
any  to  oppose  them :  but  the  whole  country  was  full  of  men-at-arms, 
and  numbers  were  in  the  city  of  Mans.  At  this  period,  the  duke 
of  Anjou  passed  through  Tours,  Blois,  and  Orleans,  in  his  way  to 
Paris ;  for  he  had  heard  his  brother  was  in  so  dangerous  a  state  there 
were  not  any  hopes  of  his  recovery,  and  he  was  anxious  to  be  with 
him  at  his  decease.  Notwithstanding,  this  illness  of  the  king,  from 
which  he  was  never  expected  to  recover,  the  men-at-arms  did  not 
desist  from  pursuing  and  watching  the  English  on  their  march :  the 
commanders  ordered  their  men  to  harass  them  as  much  as  they  could, 
and  to  attempt,  if  possible,  to  surround  them,  which  would  prevent 
them  from  having  any  provision ;  and  then  they  would  engage  with 
them  at  their  will,  whether  the  king  of  France  gave  permission  or 
not.  In  consequence,  the  lords  of  France  had  brought  to  that  part 
of  the  Sarthe  which  the  English  were  to  pass,  large  beams  which 
they  had  fixed  across  the  river  with  sharp  stakes,  so  that  they  would 
not  be  able  to  cross  it.  On  the  banks,  they  dug  very  wide  and  deep 
ditches,  to  prevent  their  descending  to  the  river,  or  ascending  from  it 

The  earl  of  Buckingham  marched"  from  Pontvalin  with  his  army 
to  the  Sarthe,  where  he  halted  ;  for  they  could  not  find  a  ford,  as  the 
river  was  swelled  and  deep,  and  difficult  to  cross,  except  in  certain 
places.  The  vanguard  marched  up  and  down,  but  could  not  dis- 
cover any  other  ford  but  where  the  beams  of  timber  and  stakes  had 
been  fixed.  The  lords  dismounted,  and,  observing  the  ford,  said, 
"  It  is  here  we  must  pass,  if  we  mean  to  march  fjirther :  come  let  us 
be  active,  and  drag  these  beams  out  of  our  way."  You  would  have 
seen,  after  this  speech,  knights,  barons,  and  squires  enter  the  river, 
and  labor  most  heartily  before  they  could  succeed :  at  last,  they 
gained  their  point,  but  with  much  difficulty,  and,  having  cleared 
away  all  obstacles,  opened  a  passage.  Had  the  French  been  watch, 
ful  enough,  they  might  have  done  them  much  harm  ;  for  those  who 
crossed  first  could  not  assist  those  that  followed,  on  account  of  the 
deep  marshes  they  had  to  go  through.  The  English  took  such  pains 
that  they  did  pass  them,  and  arrived  at  Noyon-sur-Sarthe. 


CHAPTER   LVII. 

THE    DEATH    OF    CHARLES    THE    FIFTH,    KING    0^    FRANCE. 

That  same  day  on  which  the  English  crossed  the  Sarthe  with  so 
much  difficulty,  Charles,  king  of  France,  departed  this  life,  in  his 
hotel  at  Paris  called  the  hotel  de  St.  Pol.t  No  sooner  did  his  brothej, 
the  duke  of  Anjou,  know  that  the  king's  eyes  were  closed,  than  he 
seized  all  the  jewels  of  the  king,  which  were  very  valuable,  and  had 
them  secured  in  a  safe  place,  flattering  himself  they  would  be  of  the 
utmost  use  to  him  in  the  intended  war  and  journey  he  was  about  to 
make  ;  for  he  already  signed  himself  king  of  Sicily,  la  Puglia,  Cala. 
bria  and  Jerusalem. 

The  king  of  France  was  carried  through  the  city  of  Paris  to  the 
abbey  of  St.  Denis,  with  his  face  uncovered,  followed  by  his  brothers 
and  his  two  sons,  where  he  was  most  honorably  interred.  He  had 
given  orders  respecting  his  burial  during  his  lifetime ;  and  his  con. 
stable,  sir  Bertrand  du  Guesclin.  lies  at  his  feet. 

Notwithstanding  the  orders  king  Charles  had  given,  before  his 
death,  respecting  the  government  of  the  kingdom,  they  were  totafly 
disregarded  ;  for  the  duke  of  Anjou  immediately  took  possession. 


*rj 


•  The  duke  of  Bourbon  was  brother  to  the  late  queen. 

r  Thomas  de  Pisan.    For  particulars  of  him  and  his  daughta    lee  Moreri'fl  l)ictioD- 

7  and  vol  xvii.  of  tlie  Memoires  de  1' Acaddmie. 


*  "St.  Calais"— a  town  in  Maine,  six  leagues  from  Vendome. 

t  "  Pontvalin  "—a  town  in  Anion. 

{  King  Charles  died  Sunday  the  16th  September,  1380,  at  his  chateau  of  BeautA  lu 
Marne.  On  the  Monday,  his  body  was  carried  early  to  St.  Anthony,  hard  by  Paris,  tc 
wait  the  arrival  of  his  brothers.  It  remained  there  until  Monday  14th  October,  when  h 
was  borne  in  the  church  of  N6tre  Dame  in  Paris,  and  op  the  following  day  to  St,  Omis 
—Cfrandes  ChroniQU^  de  FrariM, 
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and  overruled  all  the  others.  He  was  willing  his  nephew  should  be 
nrowned  king,  but  resolved  to  have  the  management  of  affairs  as 
Tiuch,  if  not  more,  than  any  other,  on  account  of  his  being  the  eldest 
uncle ;  and  there  were  none  in  the  kingdom  who  dared  to  dispute  it 
with  him.  The  king  of  France  died  on  the  eve  of  Michaelmas : 
soon  after  his  decease,  the  peers  and  barons  of  France  recommended 
that  the  king  should  be  crowned  immediately  after  All-sainta,  at 
Rheims.  The  three  uncles,  Anjou,  Berry  and  Burgundy,  agreed  to 
this  proposal ;  but  they  insisted  on  governing  the  realm  until  the 
child  should  be  of  age,  that  is  to  say,  twenty.one  years,*  which  they 
made  the  great  barons  and  prelates  of  France  swear  to  observe. 
After  this,  the  coronation  of  the  young  king  was  notified  in  foreign 
countries,  to  the  duke  of  Brabant,  duke  Albert  of  Bavaria,  the  count 
de  Savoye,  the  count  de  Blois,  the  duke  de  Gueldres,  the  duke  de 
Juliers,  the  count  d'Armagnac,  and  to  the  count  de  Foix.  The  duke 
of  Bar,  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  the  lord  de  Coucy,  the  count  dauphin 
of  Auvergne,  were  pursuing  the  English:  they  were  not,  therefore, 
so  soon  sent  to ;  but  the  count  of  Flanders  was  invited ;  and  the 
day  fixed  was  AU-sainta,  which  fell  on  a  Sunday. 

The  men  of  Ghent  were  very  much  grieved  at  the  death  of  the 
king  of  France ;  for  he  had  been  very  friendly  to  them  during  their 
war,  loving  but  little  the  earl  of  Flanders. 

We  will  now  speak  of  the  English,  and  then  return  to  the  coro- 
nation of  the  king  of  France. 


CHAPTER  LVIII. 

THE  ENSLISH  ARRrVE  IN  BRITTANY.  THE  DUKB  EXCUSES  HIMSELF  FOR 
HA  VINO  so  LONS  DELAYED  COlUINa  TO  MEET  THEM.  THBT  miDERTAXE 
TOSETHER  THE  SIEOE  OF  NANTES. 

The  English,  having  crossed  the  Sarthe  in  great  danger,  were  not 
ignorant  of  the  death  of  the  king  of  France.  They  were  quartered 
at  Noyon-sur-Sarthe :  from  thence  they  marched  to  Foilli,  two  leagues 
from  SabW.t  The  whole  strength  of  France  was  at  that  time  in  the 
city  of  Mans,  and  in  that  part  of  the  country,  but  they  contented 
themselves  with  following  the  march  of  the  English :  some,  however, 
said  tbey  would  combat  them. 

When  intelligence  of  the  king's  death  became  public,  the  inten. 
tionsi  of  the  French  were  frustrated ;  for  many  of  the  barons  de- 
camped, and  returned  to  Paris,  to  leam  what  was  going  forward. 
The  English  continued  for  three  days  in  their  quarters :  on  the  fourth 
day  they  departed,  and  came  to  St.  Pierre  d'Arne,  and  from  thence 
to  Argsntie.  The  next  day  the  army  crossed  the  river  Mayenne, 
and  passed  a  marsh  with  much  difficulty,  for  only  two  or  three  could 
march  in  front  the  whole  of  this  road,  which  lasted  upward  of  two 
leagues.  Now,  consider  what  danger  they  were  in ;  for  if  the  French 
had  known  this,  and  attacked  the  van,  the  rear  could  not  have  as- 
sisted them :  of  this  the  English  were  greatly  afraid ;  however,  they 
passed  in  safety,  and  arrived  at  Coss^,}  where  they  halted  four  days 
in  constant  expectation  of  having  some  intelligence  from  Brittany. 

The  duke  of  Brittany  resided  at  Hennebon,  in  the  district  of 
Vannes :  he  had  heard  frequently  of  the  English,  and  that  they  were 
near  the  frontiers  of  Brittany,  but  he  did  not  know  how  to  act. 
When  he  learnt  the  king  of  France's  death,  he  took  little  notice  of 
It,  for  he  did  not  love  him,  but  said  to  those  near  him,  "  The  rancor 
and  hatred  I  bore  the  kingdom  of  France,  on  account  of  this  king 
Charles,  is  now  one-half  diminished  ;  for  those  who  hated  the  father 
may  love  the  son,  and  those  who  have  made  war  on  the  father  may 
assist  the  son.  It  is  necessaty,. however,  for  me  to  acquit  myself  to 
the  English ;  for  in  truth,  it  has  been  at  my  request  and  solicitation 
they  have  marched  through  the  kingdom  of  France,  and  I  must  keep 
the  promises  I  have  made  them  :  but  in  this  there  is  much  difficulty, 
both  in  regard  to  them  and  me,  as  I  wish  our  principal  towns  to  shut 
their  gates,  and  not  allow  them  to  enter  within  them." 

The  duke  then  summoned  some  of  his  council,  such  as  the  lord 
de  Montboursier,  sir  Stephen  Guyon,  sir  William  Tanneguy,  air 
Eustace  de  la  Houssaye,  sir  Geoffiy  de  Kerimel  and  the  judge-asses- 
sor of  Leon,  and  said  to  them  :  "  if  ou  will  ride  to  my  lord  of  Buck. 
ingham,  who  is  approaching  Brittany,  and  whom  1  believe  you  will 
find  not  far  off:  recommend  me  to  him,  and  salute  on  my  part  all 
his  barons.  You  will  tell  them,  that  I  shall  shortly  be  at  Rennes  to 
meet  them ;  to  which  place  I  wish  they  would  direct  their  march ; 
when  we  will  consider  together  on  the  best  plans  for  our  further  pro- 
ceedings. Tell  them  also,  that  I  do  not  find  my  country  in  the  same 
dispositions  as  when  I  sent  to  England,  which  vexes  me  much ;  that, 
in  particular,!  am  hurt  with  the  men  of  Nantes,  who  are  more  rebel- 
lious than  any  of  the  others."  The  knights  replied,  they  would 
cheerfully  carry  this  message.  They  took  leave  of  the  duke,  and 
rode  to  Nantes :  ia  the  whole,  they  were  about  sixty  spears. 

The  English  having  marched  from  Coss^,  and  entered  the  forest 
of  la  Gravelle,  which  they  traversed,  arrived  at  Vitr^§  in  Brittany, 


•  Froissart  must  mistake ;  for  Charles  V.  enacted,  the  21st  May,  1376,  a  law,  that  the 
beifs  apparent  should  henceforward  be  of  age  to  govern  when  fourteen  years  old.  He, 
a  the  same  time,  ordered  the  duke  of  Argou  to  ha-ve  the  government  during  the  mi- 
uority,  and  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Bourbon  to  have  the  management  of  his  son 
antil  he  was  14  years  of  a.se,~Gh-ande3  Cltrtmigues. 

T  "  Sabl6  "—an  ancient  town  in  Maine,  on  the  Sartlie,  39  leagues  from  Rennes, 

I  "  Viitsb  "—a  town  of  Maine,  election  of  Laval. 

.  >.  «r-._j„    „  _;...  „t'  o^;..,.,,.o.  r>,j  the  Vilftiti'*,  dj'jc^e  of  B«niw«. 


where  they  felt  themselves  more  secure  than  they  had  hitherto  been, 
for  they  knew  they  should  no  longer  be  pursued  by  the  French. 
From  thence  they  went  to  Chilteaubriant,*  where  they  remained  with' 
the  knights  from  the  duke  of  Brittany,  who  met  them  at  that  place 
The  earl  of  Buckingham  and  the  barons  of  England  received  the 
knights  from  the  duke  of  Brittany  most  honorably,  and  there  were 
many  councils  and  debates.  The  English  said  in  plain  terms,  they 
were  much  astonished  that  neither  the  duke  nor  the  country  were 
better  prepared,  and  showed  not  any  inclinations  to  receive  them ; 
for  it  was  at  their  request  they  were  come,  and  had  suffered  so  many 
difficulties  in  their  march  through  France. 

The  lord  de  Montboursier  then  said,  in  excuse  of  the  duke,  "  My 
lords,  you  have  very  good  cause  for  having  thus  spoken,  and  the 
duke  has  a  thorough  good  will  to  fulfil  every  article  of  the  engage- 
ments which  have  been  entered  into  between  you  both,  to  the  utmost 
of  his  power  ;  but  he  cannot  act  as  he  wishes  :  in  particular,  the  in 
habitants  of  Nantes,  which  is  the  key  to  Brittany,  are  in  complete 
rebellion,  and  are  ready  to  receive  men-at-arms  from  France.  This 
conduct  has  very  much  astonished  my  lord ;  for  it  was  that  town 
which  first  entered  into  the  alliance  with  the  other  chief  towns  in 
Brittany,  and  my  lord  believes  that  the  men  of  Nantes  have  entered 
into  a .  new  treaty  with  the  young  king  of  France,  who  is  to  be 
crowned  on  All-saints  day  ensuing.  My  Jord,  therefore,  begs  and 
entreats  you  will  hold  him  excused :  he  also  desires  that  yon  will 
take  the  road  to  Rennes,  whither  he  will  come  to  meet  you ;  for  he . 
has  a  great  desire  to  see  you,  and  will  not  fail  being  there."  These 
words  much  pleased  the  earl  of  Buckingham  and  the  English :  they  • 
declared,  he  could  not  say  more.  The  messengers,  returning  to  the 
duke  toward  Hennebon,  met  him  at  Vannes.  The  English  continued 
four  days  at  Ch&teaubriant,  when  they  marched  away  to  the  suburbs 
of  Rennes :  the  gates  of  the  city  were  shut,  and  no  man-at-arms  was 
suffered  to  enter :  the  earl  of  Buckingham,  however,  was  lodged  in 
the  town,  as  were  the  lord  Latimer,  sir  Robert  Knolles,  and  five  or 
six  other  barons  of  the  council  to  the  earl.  They  remained  there 
upward  of  fifteen  days,  waiting  in  vain  for  the  duke,  who  nevei 
came,  which  astonished  them  greatly. 

The  lord  de  Monteraulieu,  the  lord  Montfort  of  Brittany,  aii 
Geofiry  de  Kerimel,  and  sir  Alain  de  la  Houssaye,  the  governor  of 
Rennes,  were  in  the  city,  as  also  sir  Eustace,  the  governor's  brother, 
who  made  daily  excuses  for  the  duke.  I  know  not  if  they  had  a  good 
cause  to  plead  or  not,  but  the  English  began  to  be  very  discontented 
with  the  duke  for  not  coming.  Those  of  Nantes  kept  their  gates 
well  guarded ;  for  they  did  not  think  themselves  secure  from  the 
English,  whom  they  knew  to  be  at  Rennes :  they  sent,  therefore,  to 
the  duke  of  Anjou,  who  had  been  the  origin  of  the  late  treaties,  and 
by  whom  the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom  was  governed,  to  remon- 
strate with  him  on  their  incapacity  to  defend  themselves,  if  they 
should  be  besieged,  without  having  a  stronger  body  of  men-fit-arms : 
they  therefore  entreated  him  to  provide  them  with  a  reinforcement. 
The  four  dukes  who  governed  France,  Anjou,  Berry,  Burgundy  and 
Bourbon,  complied  with  their  request,  and  sent  upward  of  six  hun- 
dred good  and  valorous  men-at-arms.  Thus  was  Nantes  reinforced. 
Those  men-at-arms  immediately  repaired  every  part  of  the  walls, 
and  put  the  town  in  a  proper  condition  to  resist  a  siege  or  an  attack, 
if  such  should  happen. 

The  English,  quartered  at  Rennes  and  thereabouts,  began  to  des- 
pond on  account  of  the  duke's  not  coming  to  them :'  they  resolved, 
in  a  council,  to  send  to  know  his  reasons  of  delay.  Lord  Thomas 
Percy  and  sir  Thomas  Trivet  were  ordered  to  wait  on  him,  escorted 
by  five  hundred  lances,  to  prevent  or  oppose  any  ambuscades  which 
might  be  laid  for  them.  These  two  barons  departed  from  Rennes, 
attended  by  this  body  of  lances,  with  as  many  archers,  and  took  the 
road  to  Hennebon.  They  set  out  on  a  Thursday  :  the  following 
Saturday,  the  earl  marched  the  army  to  St.  Sulpice  in  Brittany,  where 
he  halted  three  days :  on  the  fourth,  he  marched  to  Combront,  where 
he  remained  four  days.  The  duke  of  Brittany  had  left  Hennebon, 
and  was  at  Vannes :  he  had  regular  information  of  all  the  English 
were  doing,  and,  after  having  well  considered  everything,  resolved 
to  go  to  them  :  for  his  own  honor,  and  the  alliances  he  had  formed 
with  them,  would  not  suffer  him  longer  to  delay  it.  Having  learnt 
that  sir  Robert  Knolles,  lord  Thomas  Percy  arid  sir  Thomas  Trivet 
were  coming  to  him,  he  began  his  journey  to  Rennes ;  and,  the  day 
that  he  set  out  from  Vannes,  he  met  the  English  knights.  This 
meeting  caused  great  joy  :  the  duke  of  Brittany  made  inquiries  aitei 
the  earl  of  Buckingham,  and  the  knights  told  hira  they  had  left  him 
very  melanchoUy  at  Rennes,  because  he  had  not  any  tidings  of  him. 
The  duke  excused  himself  by  saying,  that  by  his  faith  he  could  not 
help  it.  They  then  rode  all  together  to  Vannes,  where  they  were 
well  received ;  but  they  knew  that  the  English  army  had  marched 
from  Combront  to  la  Hedf  and  la  Maisiere,  for  they  had  followed 
that  road. 

The  earl  of  Buckingham  arrived  at  Vannes  the  next  day,  when 
great  affection  was  shown  on  both  sides.  The  duke  handsomely 
excused  himself  to  the  earl  and  the  English  for  his  delay  in  coming 
to  them :  the  reason  of  it  was,  that  he  did  not  find  liis  country 
determined  to  perform  what  they  had  promised  him  at  the  beginning 
of  the  summer. 

The  earl  replied :  "  Fair  brother  of  Brittany,  it  shall  not  be  long, 

*"Cb^t«attbriM)t"— «towiiafBritt«iir<ODthecoaSDesofAiuou  dioccee  of  NaoWs 
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'  if  ynu  follow  my  advice,  before  you  punish  these  rebels  ;  for,  with 
the  forces  which  you  have  yourself,  and  those  we  have  brought, 
«ritii  the  additional  reinforcements  that  may  arrive  from  England 
every  day,  we  shall  bring  your  subjects  into  such  a  state  of  submis- 
sion that  tiiey  will  gladly  tiirow  themselves  on  your  mercy."  With 
these  and  such  hke  speeches  they  conversed  for  a  long  time,  when 
each  retired  to  his  hotel.  On  the  morrow,  they  rode  out  together : 
it  was  then  settled  that  the  council  of  the  earl  should  attend  the  duke 
to  Rennes,  and  finally  make  arrangements  for  their  future  proceed- 
ings. That  evening  the  duke,  with  the  earl's  council,  remained  at 
la  Maisiere,  and  the  earl  returned  to  la  Hed6,  for  they  were  all  quar. 
tered  in  the  environs  of  la  Maisiere.  The  next  day,  the  duke  went 
.0  Rennes,  accompanied  by  the  lord  Latimer,  sir  Robert  KnoUes, 
lord  Thomas  Percy,  sir  Thomas  Trivet,  and  o^ers  of  the  council  of 
the  earl. 

They  remained  three  days  in  consultation  at  Rennes :  at  last,  it 
was  determined,  and  sworn  to,  on  the  part  of  the  duke  of  Brittany, 
on  the  holy  Evangelists,  that  he  would  lay  siege  to  Nantes,  in  com. 
pany  with  the  earl  of  Buckingham,  and  be  there  in  person  fifteen 
days  after  the  English  were  arrived.  The  duke  also  engaged  to  send 
down  the  river  Loire  plenty  of  barges,  the  more  to  constrain  those 
-of  Nantes,  and  would  not  himself  quit  the  place,  nor  suffer  his,  array 
to  do  so,  ijefore  it  should  .be  conquered.  The  earl  of  Buckingham 
was  sent  for  to  la  Hede,  that  all  his  business  might  be  completely 
settled,  and  that  he  might  be  present  at  these  councils.  The  army 
therefore  dislodged,  and  took  up  their  former  quarters  in  the  suburbt 
of  Rennes.  The  ;earls  and  barons  entered  Rennes,  when  the  earl 
»ave  them  a  most  magnificent  dinner.  The  duke  of  Brittany  en- 
gaged, and  swore  by  his  faith  solemnly  on  the  holy  Evangelists,  to 
come  to  Nantes  with  all  his  forces.  After  this,  he  returned  to  Hen- 
nebon.  The  English  remained  for  upward  of  fifteen  days  at  Rennes, 
in  making  the  necessary  preparations. 

The  inhabitants  of  Nantes,  being  informed  that  the  siege  of  their 
town  was  intended,  took  every  precaution  to  defend  themselves. 
0«e  of  the  principal  captains  in  Nantes  was  sir  John  le  Barrois  des 
Barres,  a  valiant  and  expert  knight ;  there  were  with  him  the  fol- 
lowing captains;  John  de  Clisson,  John  de  Cha.telmorant,  Morfonace, 
sir  John  de  Malatrait,  the  lord  de  Tournemine  and  several  more,  all 
the  flower  of  the  army.  These  leaders  made  very  prudent  and  able 
defences,  as  well  toward  the  river  as  at  the  gates,  walls  and  towers 
which  were  opposite  to  the  plain,  and  at  those  parts  where  they 
thought  it  probable  an  attack  might  be  made. 

We  will  now  give  these  affairs  a  respite,  and  speak  of  the  cere- 
monies of  the  coronation  of  the  young  king  Charles,  who  at  this 
period  was  crowned  at  Rheims. 


those  young  squires,  knights:  the  office  of  mass  was  afterw-ds 
chanted  by  the  archbishop,  the  king  being  clothed  in  his  n.yal 
robes,  and  seated  on  an  elevated  throne,  adorned  with  cloth  of  gold 
and  all  the  young  knights  were  placed  on  low  benches,  covered  also 
with  the  same,  at  his  feet.  In  this  state  did  they  remain  the  whole 
day.  The  new  constable,  sir  Oliver  de  Clisson,  was  present :  he 
had  been  named  constable  a  few  days  prior  to  this  ceremony,  and 
performed  well  his  charge,  and  everything  belonging  to  it.    The 


CHAPTER   LIX. 

THE    CORONATION   OF   KINO   CHARLES    VI,   OF   FRANCE 

As  you  may  well  imagine,  nothing  was  spared  by  the  nobility  and 
great  lords  to  add  to  the  magnificence  of  the  coronation  of  the  young 
king  Charles  of  France,  who  was  crowned  at  Rheims  on  a  Sunday,* 
in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  age,  in  the  year  1380.  At  this  solemnity 
there  were  many  high  and  mighty  lords:  his  uncles  of  Anjou, 
Berry,  Burgundy  and  Bourbon,  were  present ;  as  were  also  his  great 
uncles,  Winceslaust  duke  of  Brabant,  the  duke  of  Bar,  the  duke  of 
Lorraine,  the  count  de  Savoye,  the  count  de  la  Marche,  the  count 
d'Eu  and  sir  William  de  Namur :  but  the  earl  of  Flanders  and  the 
count  de  Blois  sent  excuses.  There  were  several  other  lords  whom 
I  cannot  name. 

The  young  king  made  his  entry  into  the  city  of  Rheims  on  the 
Saturday,  handsomely  attended  by  the  great  lords,  nobility  and 
minstrels,  at  vespers.  In  particular,  there  were  upward  of  thirty 
trumpets,  which  preceded  him,  and  sounded  so  clear  it  was  quite 
[narvellous  to  hear  them.  The  young  king  of  France  dismounted 
before  the  church  of  our  Lady  at  Rheims,  in  company  with  his 
uncles  and  brother.  There  were  also  his  cousins  of  Navarre, 
d'Albert,  of  Bar  and  of  Harcourt,}  and  a  great  many  other  young 
squires,  children  of  the  great  barons  of  France,  whom  the  king  on 
the  morrow,  being  the  day  of  his  coronation,  created  knights.  This 
Saturday  the  king  heard  vespers  in  the  church  of  our  Lady,  and 
performed  his  vigils  in  that  church,  according  to  the  custom  of  those 
times,  the  greater  part  of  the  night.  All  the  youths  desirous  of 
knighthood  attended  him,  and  did  the  same. 

On  the  Sunday,  which  was  AU.saints  day,  the  church  of  our  Lady 
was  very  richly  decorated  for  the  coronation  ;  so  much  so  that  it 
could  not  possibly  have  been  better  ordered.  The  archbishop  of 
Rheims,  after  having  said  mass  with  great  solemnity,  consecrated 
the  king  with  the  holy  ampulla  with  which  St.  Remi  had  anointed 
Clovis,  the  first  Christian  king  of  the  French  This  sacred  oil  was 
sent  from  God  by  a  holy  angel,  with  which  the  kings  of  France 
have  ever  since  been  anointed,  and  it  never  diminishes.  Now  this 
must  be  considered  as  wonderfully  miraculous. 

Before  the  consecration,  the  king  created,  in  front  of  the  altar,  all 


•  The  4tli  November,  1^.    Re  returned  to  Paris  the  Uth.—Oranda  OtnintguM. 
t  "  Winceslaus,  &s.'*--See  annotation  9th  by  D.  Sauvage. 

I  D.  Sauvnge  nays,  the  three  ft  nl  h  ere  his  cousiib  by  hU  mother's  side ;  but  he  knowt 
aothive  of  the  fourth 
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principal  barons  of  France  were  also  there  so  richly  dres-sed  it  would 
be  tedious  to  relate:  the  king  was  seated  in  royiil  majesty,  with  a 
crown  on  his  head  rich  and  precious  beyond  measure.  The  church 
of  our  Lady  at  Rheims  was  so  much  crowded  during  this  ceremony 
that  one  could  not  turn  one's  foot.  I  have  heard  also,  that  at  this 
accession  of  the  young  king  to  the  throne,  in  order  to  please  liie 
people  of  France,  all  impositions,  aids,  taxes,  subsidies  and  other 
levies,  which  had  displeased  and  had  much  oppressed  them,  were 
abolished,  greatly  to  the  joy  of  the  subjects. 

After  mass,  they  went  to  the  palace  ;  but,  as  the  hall  was  too  small 
for  such  numbera,  they  erected  in  the  court  of  the  palace  a  large 
covered  stage,  on  which  the  dinner  was  served.  The  king  was 
seated  with  his  five  uncles  of  Brabant,  Anjou,  Berry,  Burgimdy  and 
Bourbon  ;  but,  though  they  were  at  his  table,  they  were  at  a  distance 
from  him.  The  archbishop  of  Rheims  and  other  prelates  were  on 
his  right  hand.  He  was  served  by  the  great  barons,  the  lord  de 
Coucy,  the  lord  de  Clisson,  sir  Guy  de  la  Tremouille,  the  lord  high 
admiral  and  several  others,  on  handsome  hqrses,  covered  and  deco- 
rated with  gold  brocade.  The  whole  day  passed  in  ceremonies. 
On  the  morrow,  many  of  the  great  barons  took  leave  of  the  kins 
and  his  uncles,  and  returned  to  their  own  country.  The  king  went 
that  day  to  dinner  at  the  abbey  of  St.  Thierry,  two  leagues  from 
Rheims  ;  for  those  monks  are  bound  to  give  him  this  entertainment, 
and,  the  city  of  Rheims  to  provide  for  the  cwonation  of  the  king. 
Thus  ended  this  noble  feast.  He  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  was 
grandly  feasted  by  the  Parisians  at  his  entrance. 

After  ail  these  ceremonies,  entertainments  and  honors,  there  were 
great  councils  holden  on  the  present  and-future  administration  of  the 
kingdom.  It  was  settled  that  the  duke  of  Berry  shoul  I  have  the 
government  of  Languedoc;  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  Picardy  and 
Normandy  ;  and  that  the  duke  of  Anjou  should  remain  near  the 
king's  pei-son,  and  have,  in  fact,  the  whole  government  of  the  realm. 
The  count  de  St.  Pol  was  recalled,  who  had  been  banished  from  the 
favor  of  the  late  king  Charles.  He  was  indebted  for  this  grace  to 
Winceslaus  duke  of  Brabant,  and  to  the  duke  of  Anjou,  in  whose 
affection  the  count  de  St.  Pol  was.  He  immediately  left  Han-sur- 
Heure,  situated  in  the  bishopric  of  Liege,  where  he  had  remained  a 
long  time,  and  returned  to  France,  leaving  his  lady  in  the  castle  of 
Bouhaing.  All  the  confiscations  were  taken  off  his  estates,  which 
reverted  to  his  profit. 

We  will  say  no  more  on  these  subjects,  bnl  return  to  the  affairs  of 
Brittany  and  the  earl  of  Buckingham. 


TWO   ADDITIONAL    CHAPTERS,     WHICF     ARE     ONLY    IN    ONE    OF    MY    MSS 
AND    NOT    IN    AN       FEINTED   COPT. 

YoD  have  heard  how  Sir  Simon  Burley,  that  gallant  knight  aL 
tached  to  the  household  of  king  Richard  of  England,  had  been  seni 
with  proposals  to  the  emperor  in  Germany  respecting  the  marriage 
of  the  lady  Anne,  his  sister,  with  the  king  of  England.    He  had 
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ttansacted  the  business  with  ability,  so  that  the  emperor  and  his 
council  consented ;  but  he  had  brought  with  him,  on  hia  return,  the 
duke  of  Saxony,  one  of  the  council  of  the  emperor,  for  him  to 
observe  the  state  of  England,  and  to  make  inquiries  concerning  the 
dower,  and  how  it  was  to  be  settled  on  the  queen.  It  is  the  custom 
in  Elngland  for  the  queen  to  have  a  large  estate,  independent  of  the 
crowu,  which  is  always  managed  by  her  directions ;  and  it  is  called 
thp  inheritance  or  dowry  lands  of  the  queen.  This  estate  is  worrh 
twenty-five  thousand  nobles  a.year  ;  for  I,  John  Froissart,  author  ot 
this  history,  during  my  youth,  served  that  queen  of  good  memory, 
ihe  lady  Fhilippa  of  Hainault,  to  whom  I  was  secretary ;  and  I  then 
heard  from  many  lords,  ladies  and  knights,  who  had  received  the 
rents  of  these  estates,  their  amourrt. 

The  duke  of  Saxony  was  much  pleased  with  all  he  saw  nnd  heard, 
particularly  respecting  the  dower :  he  was  well  satisfied  with  the 
king,  and  his  two  uncles  of  Lancaster  and  Cambridge ;  for  the  other 
was  in  France  ;  and  also  with  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  the  earl  of  War- 
wick, the  earl  of  Northumberland,  and  the  other  lords  about  the  per. 
son  of  the  king.  When  the  duke  had  remained  some  time  in  Eng- 
land, and  finished  the  business  he  had  come  upon,  he  took  leave  of 
the  king,  promising  to  persevere  iii  the  marriage  to  the  conclusion. 
At  his  departure  he  received  handsome  presents  of  jewels  for  him- 
self, for  those  attendant  on  the  person  of  the  emperor,  and  also  for 
the  ladies  who  had  the  management  of  the  young  lady,  Anne  of 
Bohemia,  .the  intended  future  queen  of  England.  The  duke  returned, 
well  pleased,  to  his  own  country ;  but  this  business  was  not  imme- 
diately concluded,  for  the  damsel  was  young,  and  the  councils  of 
cacli  party  had  many  things  to  arrange :  add  to  this,  there  shortly 
afterwards  happened  in  England  great  misery  and  tribulation,  as  you 
will  hear  recounted  in  this  history. 

[The  remaining  part  of  this  chapter  mentions  the  death  of  sir  Guis. 
card  d'An/rle,  earl  of  Huntingdon,  nearly  as  it  has  been  before  related.] 


Thebe  fell  out  about  this  time,  in  England,  an  event  that  ga^e 
great  displeasure  to  the  earl  of  Buckingham  when  he  heard  of  it.  I 
will  explain  to  you  what  it  was.  Humphrey,  earl  of  Hereford  and 
Northampton,  and  constable  of  England,  was  one  of  the  greatest 
lords  and  landholders  in  that  country ;  for  it  was  said,  and  I,  the 
author  of  this  book,  heard  it  when  I  resided  in  England,  that  his 
revenue  was  valued  at  fifty  thousand  nobles  a-year.  From  this  earl 
af  Hereford  there  remained  only  two  daughters  as  his  heiresses; 
Blanche  the  eldest,  and  Isabella*  her  sister.  The  eldest  was  mar. 
ried  to  Thomas  of  Woodsock,  earl  of  Buckingham.  The  youngest 
was  unmanied,  and  the  early  of  Buckingham  would  willingly  have 
had  her  remain  so,  for  then  he  would  have  enjoyed  the  whole  of  the 
earl  of  Hereford's  fortune.  Upon  his  marriage  with  Eleanor,  he  went 
to  reside  at  his  handsome  castle  of  Fleshy,  in  the  county  of  Essex, 
thirty  miles  from  London,  which  he  possessed  in  right  of  his  wife. 
He  took  on  himself  the  tutelage  of  his  sister-in-law,  and  had  her  in. 
structed  in  doctrine  ;  for  it  was  his  intention  she  should  be  professed 
a  nun  of  the  order  of  St.  Clare,  which  had  a  very  rich  and  large  con. 
vent  in  England.  In  this  manner  was  she  educated  during  the  time 
the  earl  remained  in  England,  before  his  expedition  into  France. 
She  was  also  constantly  attended  by  nuns  from  this  convent,  who 
tutored  her  in  matters  of  religion,  continually  blaming  the  married 
state.  The  young  lady  seemed  to  incline  to  their  doctrine,  and 
thought  not  of  marriage. 

Duke  John  of  Lancaster,  being  a  prudent  and  wise  man,  foresaw 
ihe  advantage  of  marrying  his  only  son  Henry,  by  his  first  wife 
Blanche,  to  the  lady  Mary :  he  was  heir  to  ill  the  possessions  of  the 
house  of  Lancaster  in  England,  which  were  very  considerable.  The 
duke  had  for  some  time  considered  he  could  not  choose  a  more 
desirable  wife  for  his  son  than  the  lady  who  was  intended  for  a  nun, 
as  her  estates  were  very  large,  and  her  birth  suited  to  any  rank  ;  but 
he  did  not  take  any  steps  in  the  matter  until  his  brother  of  Bucking, 
ham  had  set  out  on  his  expedition  to  France.  When  he  had  crossed 
the  sea,  the  duke  of  Lancaster  had  the  young  lady  conducted  to 
Arundel  castle ;  for  the  aunt  of  the  two  ladies  was  the  sister  of 
Richard,  earl  of  Arundel,  one  of  the  most  powerful  barons  of  Eng. 
land.  This  lady  Arundel,  out  of  complaisance  to  the  duke  of-  Lan- 
caster, and  for  the  advancement  of  the  young  lady,  went  to  Fleshy, 
where  she  remained  with  the  countess  of  Buckingham  and  her  sis. 
ter  for  fifteen  days.  On  her  departure  from  Fleshy,  she  managed  so 
well  that  she  carried  with  her  the  lady  Mary  to  Arundel,  when  the 
marriage  was  instantly  consummated  between  her  and  Henry  of 
Lancaster.  During  their  union  of  twelve  years,  he  had  by  her  four 
handsome  sons,  Henry,  Thomas,  John  and  Humphrey,  and  two  daugh. 
ters,  Blanche  and  Fhilippa. 

The  Earl  of  Buckingham,  as  I  said,  had  not  any  mclmation  to 
laugh  when  he  heard  these  tidings  ;  for  it  would  now  be  necPMary 
to  divide  an  inheritance  which  he  considered  wholly  as  hid  own, 
uxcepting  the  constableship  which  was  continued  to  him.  When  he 
learnt  that  his  brothers  had  all  been  concerned  in  this  matter,  he 
became  melancholly,  and  never  after  loved  the  duke  of  Lancaster  as 
he  had  hitherto  done. 

We  will  n^w  return  to  the  affairs  of  Brittany. 


*  Proiw&rt  mutakea'  tbeir  namet  were  Eleanor  flikd  Man- 


CHAPTER    LX. 

THE  EARL  OF  BtlCKIIiaHAM   BESIESES    SANTES.      SALLIES   ARE    MADE    B7 
THE  eAKBISON. 

You  have  heard  of  the  agreement  which  had  been  sworn  to,  be- 
tween the  duke  of  Brittany  and  the  earl  of  Buckingham,  to  besiege 
Nantes.  When  the  duke  had  left  Rennes,  the  lord  de  Montbouraier, 
sir  Stephen  Guyon,  the  lord  de  la  Houssaye  and  their  company 
retired  to  Vannes  and  Hennebon ;  and  the  earl  of  Bucki.'igham  and 
his  army  prepared  to  march  to  Nantes  :  they  set  out,  therefore,  from 
the  suburbs  of  Rennes,  and  the  adjacent  villages  where  they  had 
been  quartered,  and  lodged  that  day  at  Chasrillon,  on  the  next  day 
at  Bain,  and  the  third  at  Nozay:  and  on  the  fourth  they  quartered 
themselves  in  the  suburbs  of  Nantes.  The  earl  was  lodged  at  the 
gate  of  Sauvetout :  the  lord  Latimer  constable  of  the  army,*  lord 
Fitzwalter  and  lord  Basset  were  quartered  at  the  gate  of  St.  Nicho. 
laa,  close  to  the  river  side.  Sir  William  Windsor  and  sir  Hugh  Cal. 
verley  were  lodged  right  honorably  among  their  own  men,  as  was 
proper  for  them. 

In  the  town  were  numbers  of  knights  and  squires  from  Brittany, 
Beaiice,  Anjou  and  Maine,  who  well  understood  how  to  defend  the 
place :  they  had  the  whole  load  and  charge,  for  the  inhabitants  gave 
themselves  no  trouble  about  it.  It  happened  that  on  Martinmas  eve, 
sir  John  le  Barrels  des  Barres  collected  some  of  his  companions  in 
the  town,  and  said  to  them ;  "  My  good  gentlemen,  we  know  thai 
our  enemies  are  close  to  us,  and  we  have  no*  yet  given  them  an 
alert  ■.  I  am  of  opinion,  that  this  fine  night  we  should  look  at  them, 
and  give  them  a  skirmish."  "  By  my  faith,"  they  replied,  "  you 
speak  loyally :  tell  us  what  you  wish,  and  we  will  do  it." 

They  collected  a  body  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  well 
armed  and  determined  men,  and  having  ordered  the  gate  to  be  opened 
vhere  the  constable,  the  lord  BasSet  and  the  lord  Fitzwalter  were 
quartered,  placed  foot  guards  at  it  to  secure  their  retreat.  The  lead 
ers  of  this  troop  were  le  Barrois  des  Barres,  John  Chfttelmorant  and 
the  captain  de  Clisson.  They  came  so  unexpectedly  as  to  find  the 
English  at  supper :  having  shouted  their  war  cry,  "  Des  Barres !" 
the  French  began  to  lay  about  them,  slaying  and  wounding  many. 
The  English  were  soon  prepared  and  drawn  up  before  their  quarters, 
which  when  the  French  saw  they  very  prudently  retreated  in  a  com- 
pact body  toward  the  town.  The  English  came  from  all  parts' to  the 
skirmish  :  some  of  each  were  struck  td  the  ground,  and  the  French 
driven  within  their  barriers.  There  were  some  slain  and  wounded 
on  both  sides ;  but  le  Barrois  des  Barres  entered  the  town  with  so 
little  loss  that  this  skirmish  was  held,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  as  a 
gallant  action. 

On  the  evening  of  St.  Martin's  day,  le  Barrois  des  Barres  spoke  to 
his  companions,  saying,  "It  would  be  a  good  thing  if,  at  daybreak 
to-morrow,  we  could  get  six  or  seven  large  barges,  with  two  hun- 
dred men  and  the  same  number  of  cross-bows,  to  visit  our  enemies 
by  water;  for  they  have  not  the  least  suspicion  of  our  coming  to 
them  down  the  river.  They  all  assented  to  this  proposal,  and  assem- 
bled that  same  night  the  number  of  men  des  Barres  had  fixed  Oii . 
before  daylight  they  embarked  in  six  large  boats,  and,  floating  down 
the  stream,  landed  below  the  enemy's  quarters.  Sir  John  Harle. 
stone  with  his  men  were  lodged  in  a  large  hotel,  not  far  from  where 
they  had  landed,  and  which,  at  daybreak,  they  surrounded  and 
attacked.  Sir  John  was  soon  dressed  and  armed,  as  were  his  men : 
they  defended  themselves  courageously,  the  archers  shooting  at  the 
cross-bows.  The  skirmish  was  long  and  severe  :  many  were  killed 
and  wounded,  and  sir  John  would  have  been  conquered,  if  sir  Robert 
Knolles,  who  was  quartered  not  far  distant,  had  not  armed  himself 
and  his  men,  and,  with  displayed  banner,  advanced  hastily  to  his 
assistance.  Sir  William  Windsor  did  the  same,  who,  having  had 
information  of  what  was  going  on,  hurried  thither  ;  besides,  the  Eng. 
glish  were  now  coming  from  all  parts.  The  French  retreated  to 
their  boats,  as  they  saw  the  necessity  of  it,  or  else  of  risking  the 
event  of  a  battle.  There  was  much  skirmishing  on  the  shore,  as 
they  reembarked,  but  tiiey  departed  very  gallanriy.  The  captains 
performed  many  valorous  deeds ;  but,  on  their  return  to  Nantes, 
several  of  the  French  were  taken,  slain  or  drowned.  All  who  heard 
of  this  enterprise  considered  it  as  one  of  great  courage  and  ability. 

The  English,  finding  themselves  thus  constantly  attacked  by  the 
garrison  of  Nantes,  resolved  to  be  more  on  their  guard,  and  to  keep 
a  stricter  watch.  The  seventh  night,  however,  after  the  attack 
which  le  Barrois  had  led  down  the  river,  he  made  another  sally  from 
the  gate  where  the  earl  of  Buckingham  was  quartered ;  le  Barrois 
had  with  him  about  two  hundred  men-at-arms  and  one  hundred 
cross-bows.  The  Germans  were  on  guard  this  night,  under  the 
command  of  sir  Algars  and  sir  Thomas  de  Roddes.  Le  Barrois, 
John  de  Ch9.telmorant  and  de  Clisson,  with  their  men,  immediately 
attacked  this  guard  of  Germans,  when  a  sharp  contest  began,  nnd 
many  were  struck  to  the  earth.  Those  quartered  near  to  the  earl 
arose,  armed  themselves,  and  hastened  to  this  skirmish ;  but,  when 
le  Barrois  saw  the  numbers  increasing,  he  retreated  to  tlie  gate, 
fighting  all  his  way.     Several  were  killed  by  the  arrows,  and  many 

*  Lonl  Despencer  was  constable  in  the  preceding  chapter.  D.  Saiivn^  supposea 
Frossatt  had  forgotten  it  But  Dugdale  says,  in  his  Ban-nafie.  "he  wa»  constable  o' 
tha  bqet  at  the  siege  of  Narite*.*' 
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wounded  on  both  sides.  Sir  Thomas  de  Roddea,  a  knight  from 
Germany  was  struck  by  an  arrow,  which  pierced  quite  through  hie 
helmet  to  his  head ;  of  which  wound  he  died  three  days  after :  it  was 
a  pity,  for  he  was  a  very  able  knight.  The  French  and  Bretons 
reentered  Nantes  with  scarcely  any  loss,  carrying  with  them  six 
prisoners. 

Things  remained  in  this  state,  and  the  English  much  on  their, 
gu&rd,  for  they  expected  an  ale^  every  night. 


CHAPTER   LXI. 

THE  DUE£  O;  BBITTAKY  EXPLAINS  HIS  REASONS  FOK  HOT  OOHINO  TO 
THE  SIEOE  OF  NANTES.  THE  OAKRISON  CONTINUE  MOST  VALIAXTLT 
TO    MAKE   SALLIES. 

The  earl  of  Buckingham  remained  in  this  situation  before  Nantes, 
4aily  expecting  the  arrival  of  the  duke  of  Brittany,  who  never  came, 
nor  kept  any  of  the,  promises  he  had  engaged  to  perform,  which  quite 
discouraged  the  English,  who  knew  not  what  to  think  of  it.  They 
sent  repeatedly  messengers  with  letters,  to  remonstrate  with  him  how 
ill  he  was  conducting  himself,  by  not  keeping  those  promises  and 
agreements  he  had  sworn  to  so  solemnly  when  in  the  city  of  Rennes. 
To  all  these  letters  the  earl  did  not  receive  one  answer ;  the  English 
supposed  the  messengers  to  have  been  slain,  for  none  returned  ;  and 
in  truth  there  was  great  danger  to  all  who  travelled  between  Nantes 
and  Hennebon,  unless  they  were  strongly  escorted.  The  roads  were 
so  strictly  guarded  by  men-at-arms,  no  one  could  pass  without  being 
taken,  or  his  business  known ;  and,  if  there  were  found  upon  him 
letters  from  the  English  to  the  duke,  or  ii'om  the  duke  to  them,  the 
bearer  was  sure  to  be  put  to  death.  In  addition  to  this,  the  foragers 
of  the  army  dared  not  venture  abroad  but  in  large  companies ;  for 
the  knights  and  squires  of  the  country  had  assembled,  and  would  not 
suffer  their  lands  to  be  overrun  and  pillaged,  so  that,  whenever  they 
fell  in  with  bodies  of  twenty  or  thirty,  they  took  all  they  had  and 
their  horses  from  them,  besides  wounding  or  killing  them.  This 
much  enraged  the  army,  but  they  knew  not  on  whom  to  revenge 
themselves. 

To  say  the  truth,  the  duke  of  Brittany  did  everything  he  could  to 
make  his  people  consent  to  follow  him  to  the  siege  of  Nantes,  accord- 
ing to  the  agreement  he  had  entered  into  with  the  earl  of  Bucking, 
ham  at  Rennes:  but  he  could  not  succeed.  Even  the  barons, 
knights,  and  squires,  told  him  plainly  they  would  not  assist  in  the 
destruction  of  their  country  for  the  sake  of  England,  and  would 
never  arm  themselves  in  his  behalf  so  long  as  the  English  remained 
in  Brittany.  The  duke,  upon  this,  remonstrated  with  them,  and 
asked  why  they  had  desired  him  to  send  for  the  aid  of  the  English. 
They  told  him,  in  answer,  that  it  was  more  to  give  alarm  to  the  king 
of  France  and  his  council,  that  they  might  not  be  deprived  of  their 
ancient  privileges,  than  for  anything  else ;  and,  in  case  the  king  of 
France  wished  them  no  ill  will,  they  would  not  make  war  against 
him.     The  duke  could  not  obtain  any  other  answer. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  lord  de  Glisson,  constable  of  France,  the 
lord  de  Dinant,  fhe  lord  de  Lavaf,  the  viscount  de  Rohan,  the  lord 
de  Rochefort,  and  all  the  great  barons  of  Brittany,  had  their  castles 
well  fortified  and  guarded.  They  told  the  duke,  or  sent  word  to  him 
by  messengers,  that  he  had  best  consider  well  what  he  was  about; 
for  he  had  been  ill  advised  in  sending  for  the  English,  and  bringing 
them  over  to  destroy  and  carry  war  into  his  country :  that  he  must 
not  expect  any  aid  from  them :  therefore,  if  he  should  go  to  Nantes, 
■  to  assist  in  the  siege,  as  they  had  heard  it  to  be  his  intention,  and 
which  he  ought  not  to  have  pjomised,  they  would  attack  his  country 
on  all  sides,"  and  would  give  him  so  much  employment  that  he  should 
not  know  what  he  ought  to  attend  to  first :  but,  if  he  were  willing  to 
acknowledge  the  king'of  France,  and  place  himself  under  his  obedi- 
ence, as  he  was  boundcn  to  do,  they  engaged  to  make  his  peace 
with  the  young  king.  They  added,  that  those  who  had  had  the 
courage  t(j  oppose  king  Charles  deceased  might  be  beloved  by  the 
king  his  son.  Such  was  the  treatment  the  duke  met  with  from  the 
great  lords  of  Brittany,  so  that,  in  fact,  he  did  not  know  what  to  do ; 
fi-r  he  found  he  could  not  place  any  security  on  his  barons  or  subjects : 
it  therefore  behooved  him  to  dissemble. 

The  siege  of  Nantes  still  continued ;  and  on  the  day  of  our  Lady, 
in  Advent,  the  French  garrison  resolved  to  make  another  attack  on 
the  besiegers,  for  they  had  left  them  quiet  for  some  time.  Sir  Am- 
aury  de  Glisson,  cousin-german  to  the  lord  de  Clisson,  and  the  lord 
d'Amboise,  made  an  assault,  ^ith  about  two  hundred  spears,  on  the 
quarters  of  sir  William  Windsor.  They  sallied  out  at  the  gate  of 
Richebourg,  on  the  river  side,  where  sir  Hugh  Calverley's  men  were 
(hat  night  on  guard.  The  lord  d'Amboise  was  made  a  knight  by  sir 
Amaury  de  Clisson.  These  men-at-arms,  French  and  Bretons, 
advanced  in  high  spirits  to  the  ford,  which  having  gained,  though 
yarded  by  sir  William  Cossington,  a  sharp  contest  ensued,  in  which 
many  a  man  was  overthrown.  Sir  William  Windsor  and  sir  Hugh 
Calverley  were  in  their  quarters,  and,  hearing  the  noise,  armed  them- 
selves and  issued  forth  to  the  midst  of  the  tumult,  where  the  conflict 
mightily  increased :  both  parties  behaved  valiantly.  The  French 
imd  Bretons  made  good  their  retreat,  fighting  all  the  way,  and  ro. 
entered  the  gate  of  Richebourg 'with  little  loss;  they  had  made  a 


knight  with  ten  men-at-arms  prisoners,  and  had  only  three  of  theu 
men  taken.    , 

On  Thursday,  before  the  eve  of  Christmas.day,  Barrels  des  Barres, 
with  the  lord  de  Solete  and  six  score  men-at-arms,  made  another 
sally  from  the  gate  of  Sauvetout,  to  beat  up  the  quarters  of  the  CEiri 
of  Buckingham :  the  earl  of  Devonshire  had  that  night  the  command 
of  the  guard.  The  engagement  was  very  severe,  and  many  were 
thrown  down  and  wounded  by  spears ;  but  the  English,  being  in 
greater  force  than  their  enemies,  drove  them  back  to  their  barriers : 
they  lost,  in  killed  and  prisoners,  sixteen.  In  this  attack,  an  Eng- 
lish knight,  called  sir  Hugh  Kitiel,  received  a  blow  on  his  helmet, 
vrith  a  bolt,  that  caused  his  deatii. 

Every  man  then  retired  to  his  quarters,  and  nothing  more  wa.° 
done  that  night:  but  the  obtains  in  Nantes  held  a  council,  and 
resolved  on  Christmas-eve  to  make  a  sally  with  the  whole  garrison. 
The  earl  of  Buckingham  and  the  other  English  were,  kept  in  con- 
stant alarm  by  the  garrison,  and  the  foragers  had  many  difficulties 
in  providing  provender  for  tfie  horaes,  for  they  dared  not  forage  bui 
in  large  companies.  The  earl  and  his  council  were  much  astonished 
that  the  duke  of  Brittany  came  not,  nor  sent  them  any  intelligence, 
so  that  they  began  to  be  very  discontented.  Upon  considering  ever)', 
thing,  they  found  but  a  very  weak  support  in  him  on  all  occasions, 
which  they  could  not  account  for,  nor  did  they  know  how  to  seek 
redress  for  it.  They  therefore  determined  to  send  once  more  sir 
Robert  KnoUes,  lord  Thomas  Percy,  and  sir  Thomas  Trivet,  to 
Vannes  or  Hennebon,  to  remonstrate  with  him  on  the  part  of  the 
earl,  how  very  ill  he  had  conducted  himself  in  not  having  fulfilled 
his  engagements  with  greater  honor.  This  resolution  wa^  after 
wards  broken ;  for,  when  they  more  maturely  weighed  it,  they  found 
they  could  not  send  off  this  detachment  without  weakening  too 
much  their  army,  and  that  they  could  not  go  to  the  duke  but  with 
the  whole  army;  for,  if  they  should  march  only  five  or  six  hundred 
lances,  and  meet  with  a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred,  the  odds  would 
be  too  great,  and  they  would  be  slain :  they  therefore  did  not  detach 
any  part  of  their  army. 

When  the  eve  of  Christmas  was  come,  le  Barrels  des  Barres,  sit 
Amaury  de  Clisson,  the  lord  d'Amboise,  the  lord  de  Solete,  the  ch4- 
tolain  de  Clisson,  John  de  Chft.telmorant,  and  all  the  captains  in 
Nantes,  sallied  forth  in  the  evening  through  St.  Peter's  gate,  with  a 
determination  to  act  well,  accompanied  by  six  hundred  men-at-arms. 
On  passing  the  gate,  they  formed  themselves  into  two  divisions  ;  one 
of  which  marched  down  the  street,  and  the  other  through  the  fields, 
toward  the  quarters  of  the  lord  Latimer  and  the  lord  Fifzwalter.  Sir 
Evan  Fitzwarren  and  sir  William  Renton  commanded  the  guard. 
On  the  first  attack,  they  gained  the  barriers  of  the  guard,  and,  killing 
many,  they  drove  them  as  far  as  the  quarters  of  the  constable,  lord 
Latimer.  They  halted  before  the  hotel  of  the  lord  Delawarr,  where 
there  was  a  grand  engagement ;  for  the  French  had  an  intention  of 
conquering  this  hotel,  which  they  were  on  the  point  of  taking  and 
the  lord  Delawarr  in  it.  The  guard  suffered  much  before  any  sue 
ct)rs  arrived.  Sir  Evan  Fitzwarren,  the  lord  Delawarr,  and  sir  Wil- 
liam Drayton,  did  many  gallant  deeds.  These  assaults  caused  the 
battalions  of  the  constable  and  marshal  to  exert  themselves  :  they 
sounded  their  trumpets,  and  directly  armed.  Sir  William  Windsoi 
and  sir  Hugh  Calverley,  hearing  th-:  trumpets,  knew  the  vanguard 
was  engaged  :  they  ordered  their  tnimpets  to  sound  also,  and  a 
number  of  torches  to  be  lighted  and  their  banners  displayed,  witn 
which  they  marched  to  the  place  where  the  combat  was,  attended 
by  one  hundred  men-at-arms  and  as  many  archers.  In  another  part, 
sir  Thomas  Trivet,  lord  Thomas  Percy,  and  lord  Basset,  each  with 
their  banners  before  them,  advanced  to  the  skirmish.  Good  need 
had  the  vanguard  of  the  haste  they  made  to  their  relief,  for  they 
were  on  the  point  of  losing  their  quarters :  but  when  these  barons 
and  their  men  were  arrived,  they  drove  back  the  French  and  Bretons, 
who,  forming  together  in  a  handsome  body,  retreated  toward  the 
town,  skirmishing  all  the  way.  Many  valiant  deeds  were  done  ;  and 
some  young  French  knights  and  squires,  in  order  to  gain  honors, 
ventured  too  far,  so  that  sir  Tristran  de  la  Jaille  was  taken,  in  his 
foolish  attempt,  by  a  squire  from  Hainault  called  Thierry  de  Sommain. 

Thus  was  this  attack  made.  All  those,  or  at  least  a  part,  who 
had  come  from  Nantes,  reentered  it ;  for,  in  these  cases,  there  must 
be  wounded  and  slain  ;  and,  when  the  heat  of  an  engagement  ani- 
mates, such  accidents  are  to  be  expected.  They  returned,  however, 
without  much  loss  ;  for  they  had  full  as  many  prisoners  from  the 
English  as  they  had  taken  from  them.  When  the  gates  were  closed, 
they  attended  to  their  wounded.  The  army  returned  to  their  quar- 
ters, but  did  not  dismiss  the  guard  :  on  the  contrary,  additions  were 
made  to  it. 

No  sally  was  attempted  on  Christmas-day,  nor  on  the  succeeding 
feasts.  The  English  expected  to  be  attacked  every  night ;  but  whai 
troubled  them  the  most  was  their  not  receiving  any  intelligence  from 
the  duke  of  Brittany.  Their  provisions  were  become  very  short,  for 
it  was  with  difficulty  they  could  forage.  The  garrison  was  well  sup- 
plied, by  means  of  the  river  Loire,  from  the  rich  counties  of  Poitou, 
Saintonge,  and  La  Rochelle. 
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chapter  lxii. 

rHE  EHGLISH  BREAK  DP  THE  SIESE  OF  HAMTES.      THE  Dt7EE.0F  BRITTANY 
SEHDS  BAirDSOlUE  EXCUSES  TO  THE  EARL  OF  BUCEINSHAM. 

After  the  «arl  of  Buckingham,  and  the  English  had  been  before 
Nantes  two  months  and  four  days,  they  found  they  could  gain  no-' 
thing,  and  that  the  duke  of  Brittany  would  not  keep  any  of  his  en- 
o;agement8,  for  he  neither  came  nor  sent  to  them.  They  thought  it 
best  to  decamp  from  thence  (since  they  could  not  succeed,)  and 
march  toward  Vannes,  to  have  some  conversation  with  the  duke, 
and  know  from  himself  the  reasons  of  his  conduct.  Orders  were 
issued  for  the  army  to  pack  up  and  dislodge:  they  decamped,  the 
last  day  of  the  year,  in  the  same  order  of  battle  with  which  they  had 
marched  through  France,  and  halted,  the  day  they  left  Nantes,  at 
Nort,  where  they  remained  for  three  days,  on  account  of  the  bridge 
being  broken  down.  ■  They  had  much  trouble  in  repairing  this  bridge, 
Jiat  the  carriages  might  pass  over :  however,  it  was  made  good  and 
itrong,  and  the  army,  having  also  crossed  the  river  Vilaine  on  a  Sat- 
irday,  took  up  their  quarters  at  Loh^ac,  where  they  staid  two  days. 
^hen  the  army  left  LohSac,  they  quartered  themselves  at  Gosselin, 
where  they  also  halted  for  two  days,  and  then  came  to  la  Trinity. 
They  crossed  the  river  Aust  at  the  Pont  de  Boquinio,  when  the  whole 
irmy  stopped  on  that  side  of  the  water  on  the  plains. 

The  inhabitants  of  Vannes  received  exact  information  of  the  day 
on  which  the  army  decamped,  and  when  they  crossed  the  river, 
From  the  country  people,  and  that  the  earl  of  Buckingham  was  march- 
ing his  army  thither,  intending  to  fix  his  quartera  in  their  city.  They 
knew  not  how  to  act,  wBether  to  permit  them  to  come  into  their 
town  or  not :  they  therefore  went  to  the  duke  at  Hennebon  ;  but  the 
day  they  set  out  they  met  him,  two  leagaes  from  Vannes,  on  his  road 
thither.  The  duke,  perceiving  his  good  subjects  advancing  toward 
him,  asked  them  what  was  the  news,  and  whither  they  were  going. 
"  My  lord,"  they  replied,  "  as  for  news,  we  can  tell  you  enough  :  the 
earl  of  Buckingham  and  the  English  are  marching  hitherward  ;  and 
it  is  their  intention,  as  we  have  been  informed,  to  quarter  themselves 
in  your  good  town  of  Vannes.  Now,  you  must  consider  bow  you 
would  have  us  act ;  for  without  your  order  we  will  not  do  anything. 
In  truth,  they  haye  repaired  the  Pont  de  Boquinio,  which  was  broken 
down." 

The  duke,  on  hearing  these  words,  paused  a  little,  and  then  an- 
swered, "  God  help  us !  do  not  you  be  uneasy  nor  alarmed  at  trifles, 
for  everything  will  turn  out  well.  These  English  will  not  do  you 
any  harm.  I  have  entered  into  certain  engagements  which  I  must 
perform,  and  acquit  myself  to  them.  I  am  now  going  to  Vannes ; 
and  to-morrow,  as  I  verily  believe,  they  will  arrive  there.  I  will 
advance  to  meet  my  brother,  the  earl,  and  will  pay  him  every  honor 
and  respect  in  my  power,  for  truly  I  am  bounden  so  to  do.  As 
for  the  rest,  you  will  act  according  to  my  advice,  which  is,  that  you 
meet  him,  and  present  him  the  keys  of  your  town,  saying,  that  you 
and  all  the  town  are  ready  to  receive  him  and  to  obey  his  orders,  on 
condition  that  he  swear,  fifteen  days  after  he  shall  be  requested  to 
depart,  he  will  march  out  of  the  town,  and  will  deliver  back  to  you 
ilib  keys  of  it.  This  is  the  best  advice  I  can  give  you."  The  citi- 
zens of  Vannes  replied,  "  My  lord,  we  will  obey  your  directions." 
They  then  rode  on  together  to  Vannes,  where  the  duke  lodged  that 
night  ;  and  the  English  fixed  their  quarters  at  St.  Jean,  a  small  vil. 
lage,  situated  two  leagues  from  Vannes. 

The  earl  of  Buckingham  received  that  evening  letters  from  the 
duke,  written  with  great  affection,  welcoming  him  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Vannes.  On  the  morrow,  when  the  earl  had  heard  mass, 
and  drank  a  cup,  he  mounted  his  horse,  and  with  his  whole  army 
inarched  in  great  order  toward  Vannes  ;  first  the  vanguard,  then  the 
earl  in  the  centre  battalion,  the  rearguard  following  close  upon  hiip. 
In  this  order  they  met  the  duke  of  Brittany,  who  had  come  out  a 
long  leag-ie  from  Vannes  to  meet  them.  Great  affection  was  shown 
to  each  other  by  the  duke  and  earl.  After  this  reception,  which  was 
very  honorable,  they  rode  together,  the  earl  on  the  right  and  the  duke 
on  the  left,  and  entered  into  conversation  :  the  earl  said,  "  By  holy 
Mary,  fair  brother  of  Brittany,  we  waited  most  impatiently  for  your 
arrival  at  Nantes,  during  the  siege,  according  to  the  treaty  entered 
into  between  you  and  me,  and  yet  you  never  came."  "  By  my  faith, 
my  lord,"  answered  the  duke,  "  I  could  not  any  way  accomplish  it ; 
artd  I  must  own  to  you  that  I  have  been  exceedingly  enraged  thereat, 
but  it  was  not  possible  for  me  to  act  otherwise ;  for  my  subjects, 
notwithstanding  every  argument  I  could  use,  in  remonstrating  with 
them  on  the  treaties  I  had  made  with  you  at  their  own  requests, 
would  never  agree  to  march  to  assist  you  in  the  siege  of  Nantes.  The 
principal  barons  kept  themselves  ready  prepared  on  the  borders,  such 
as  the  lord  de  Qisson,  the  lord  de  Dinant,  the  lord  d'Orval,  the  vis- 
count  de  Rohan,- and  the  lord  de  Rochefort,  to  guard  the  entrances  of 
Brittany.  All  those  my  adherents  and  friends,  as  well  knights  and 
prelates  as  principal  towns,  are  this  moment  in  a  state  of  rebellion  ; 
at  which  I  am  very  much  mortified,  for  by  their  misconduct  you  have 
reason  to  find  fault  with  me.  I  will  tell  you,  therefore,  my  lord, 
what  you  shall  do  :  being  now  in  the  depth  of  winter,  it  is  cold  and 
uncomfortable  to  keep  an  army  in  the  field  :  you  shall  come  to  Van. 
m'8,  where  you  will  remain  until  April  or  May,  to  recover  yourse  ves 
from  your  fatigros  and  I  mil  ^ive  -orders  that  ^our  men  are  taken 


care  of.     You  will  pass  your  time  as  well  as  you  ctu,  and  in  thf 
summer  we  will  revenge  ourselves  for  all  these  contempts." 

The  earl  replied,  "  May  God  assist  ua  :"  for  he  saw  plainly  there 
was  nothing  better  to  be  expected.  The  duke  conducted  him  toward 
Vannes.  when  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  came  out  in  their  robes, 
and,  addressing  the  earl,  said  to  him  in  an  amicable  manner,  "  Mj 
lord,  out  of  respect  to  your  lordship,  and  in  reverence  to  your  great 
honor,  we  have  not  any  objections  to  y»ur  entering  our  town  ;  but , 
we  wish,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  people  (otherwise  you  will  not  bo 
very  secure,)  you  would  swear  to  us,  on  the  holy  Evangelists,  thai 
fifteen  days  after  we  have  requested  you  to  depart,  you  will  march 
away  with  your  whole  army,  without  doing  or  suffering  to  be  done 
to  us  the  least  molestation."  "  By  my  troth,  none  shall  be  done  to 
you,"  answered  the  earl  of  Buckingham  :  "  and  I  will  swear  and 
keep  it"  They  afterwards  made  the  other  lords  swear  on  theii 
faith,  and  on  the  holy  Evangelists,  to  keep  the  same  engagement  as 
the  earl  had  done,  to  which  they  readily  assented.  It  behooved  them 
so  to  do,  unless  they  had  wished  to  sleepln  the  fields.  The  di^'ision 
of  the  army  of  the  earl  of  Buckingham  was  quartered  in  the  town  ot 
Vannes,  and  himself  lodged  in  the  hotel  of  the  duke,  a  well-built  and 
pleasantly  situated  castle,  called  la  Motte. 

The  duke  of  Brittany  entertained  the  English  knights  handsomely 
at  dinner  in  his  castle  of  la  Motte,  and  then  retired  to  Sucinio,* 
where  he  resided ;  but  sometimes  he  came  to  Vannes  to  visit  the 
earl  and  hold  conferences  with  him,  and  then  returned  to  the  place 
whence  he  had  come.  Lord  Latimer,  lord  Fitzwalter,  lord  Thomas 
Percy,  sir  Thomas  Trivet,  and  the  whole  of  the  van  of  the  army, 
were  to  have  been  quartered  at  Hennebon ;  but  the  inhabitants  would 
not  open  their  gates  to  them,  so  that  they  were  forced  to  lodge 
themselves  in  the  suburbs  and  in  the  fields. 

Sir  Robert  KnoUes  and  lord  Fitzwarren,  with  many  more,  were  to 
have  been  quartered  in  Quimpercorentin ;  but  the  inhabitants  treated 
them  as  those  of  Hennebon  had  done,  and  they  were  obliged  to  make 
the  same  shifts  with  the  van.  Sir  William  Windsor  and  the  rear- 
ward were,  by  orders  of  the  duke,  to  lodge  at  Quimperl^ ;  but  they 
could  not,  by  entreaties  nor  threats,  prevail  upon  the  inhabitants  to 
open  their  gates.  In  consequence,  they  suffered  much  from  the  in. 
clemency  of  the  weather  and  the  ill  usage  they  met  with  :  what  was 
not  worth  three  farthings  was  sold  to  them  for  twelve,  and  hardly 
could  they  get  any  provision  at  such  prices.  Their  horses  perished 
through  coH  and  famine,  for  they  knew  not  where  to  collect  forage ; 
and,  when  they  went  out  to  seek  it,  they  were  in  great  peril,  as  the 
adjacent  countries  were  all  inimical  to  them. 

The  viscount  de  Rohan  possessed  at  that  time  two  strong  castles 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Vannes ;  one  was  called  Cairo,  and  the  other 
Linguighant.  In  these  two  castles  the  viscount  had  strong  garrisons, 
which,  aided  by  other  garrisons  of  the  lord  de  Cliaeon  situated  on  this 
frontier,  such  as  ch&teau  Josselin,  Montagu,  and  Moncontour,  did 
much  mischief  to  the  English  foragers,  killing  many.  The  duke  of 
Brittany  could  not  prevent  this  ;  for  the  lord  do  Clieaon,  constable  of 
France,  carried  on  the  war  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  France,  and 
had  in  the  country  numerous  bodies  of  men-at-arms,  so  that  the  En. 
glish  dared  not  stir  abroad  in  small  parties.  When  it  is  considered 
that  they  were  encamped  in  the  fields,  without  any  intrenchments, 
it  is  marvellous  ihey  did  not  suffer  great  losses  ;  for  those  quartered 
in  Vannes  could  not  easily  help  those  near  Quimperl^,  Hennebon,  oi 
Quimpercorentin.  To  say  the  truth,  the  duke  stood  boldly  forward, 
and  guarded  them  to  the  best  of  his  abilities,  to  prevent  their  destruc- 
tioa.  He  fairly  told  his  council,  that  he  had  but  poorly  acquitted  him- 
self toward  the  earl  and  his  army  of  all  the  promises  he  had  made  them. 

At  this  time,  there  were  four  great  barons  at  Paris,  whom  the  duke 
had  sent  to  the  king  of  France  to  make  his  peace  ;  the  viscount  de  Ro. 
nan,  sir  Charles  de  Dinan,  sir  Gay  lord  de  Laval,  and  sir  Guy  lord  de 
Rochefort.  These  four  barons  of  Brittany  had  remonstrated  with 
him  in  council,  during  the  time  the  earl  of  Buckingham  was  before 
Nantes,  several  times,  and  with  much  wisdom,  in  such  terms  as 
these  :  "  My  lord,  you  show  to  all  the  world,  that  your  heart  is  en. 
tirely  given  .to  the  English :  you  have  brought  into  this  country 
Englishmen  who,  if  they  gain  the  upper  hand,  will  diminish  your 
inheritance.  What  profit  or  pleasure  can  you  have  in  this  great 
affection  for  them  ?  Look  to  the  situation  of  the  king  of  Navarre, 
who  put  his  confidence  in  them :  after  having  given  them  possession 
of  his  town  and  castle  of  Cherbourg,  they  have  never  quitted  it,  nor 
ever  will,  but  keep  it  as  their  own  property.  Therefore,  if  you  put 
them  into  any  of  your  fortified  towns  in  Brittany,  they  will  not  leave 
them,  for  daily  reinforcements  will  arrive.  See  how  they  keep  Brest : 
nor  have  they  any  thoughts  of  surrendering  it,  although  it  is  your  in- 
heritance. Be  satisfied,  my  lord,  with  the  love  of  the  people  of  this 
country,  who  will  never  give  up  the  king  of  France  to  serve  and  be. 
long  to  the  king  of  England.  If  your  duchess  is  from  England,  would 
you,  for  that,  run  the  risk  of  losing  your  whole  dukedom,  which  has 
cost  you  so  much  to  gain,  and  always  continue  in  a  state  of  warfare? 
In  case  the  country  should  be  against  you,  you  will  be  but  as  one 
man.  Quit  your  present  advisers :  for  the  king  of  France  whom  you 
did  not  love  is  dead,  and  at  present  there  is  a  young  and  amiable 
monarch  on  the  throne,  who  has  good  abilities  ;  and  those  who  have 
hated   the  father  may  serve  the  son.     We  undertake  to  make  youi 
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peace  with  him,  and  bring  you  to  a  proper  understanding  with  each 
other.  You  will  continue  lord  and  duke  of  Brittany  with  great 
power,  and  the  English  return  to  their  own  country."  In  such  words 
as  the  above,  and  others  well  glossed  over,  had  these  barons  remon- 
strated several  times  with  the  duke  ;  they  had  succeeded  so  far  as  to 
have  half  gained  his  consent  to  their  purpose  :  but  he  still  dissemblecl 
with  the  king  of  France  and  the  English,  as  well  as  with  his  own 
council,  until  he  should  more  plainly  see  what  would  be  the  event. 

The  earl  of  Buckingham  and  his  barons  were  ignorant  of  all  these 
secret  intrigues  which  the  four  barons  above  mentioned  were  carry. 
ing  on  at  Paris  with  the  king  and  his  uncles,  until  the  mutter  was 
arranged.  Prior  to  their  knowledge  of  it,  and  before  they  left  Brit, 
tany,  there  were  tilts  and  tournaments  held  at  Vannes,  in  the  pres. 
ence  of  the  earl  of  Buckingham  and  the  lords  who  were  there,  of 
which  I  shall  speak ;  for  it  is  not  a  thing  that  I  ought  to  be  silent 
about,  nor  should  it  be  forgotten. 


CHAPTER  LXIII. 

TII.T?    AND   TOURNAMENTS    AKE  PERFOKMED  BEFOBE  THE  EAKL  OF  BUCK- 
INOHAM  BETWEEN  CERTAIN  FRENCH  AND  ENSLISH  KNIOHTS. 

At  the  time  when  Gauvain  Micaille  and  Joachim  Cator  performed 
their  combat  before  the  earl  of  Buckingham  and  the  English  lords, 
certain  knights  and  squires  from  France  had  come  as  spectators  to 
Marchenoir,  near  Blois,  when  sir  Reginald  de  Touars,  lord  de  Pou. 
sanges,  a  baron  of  Poitou,  had  some  words  with  the  lord  de  Vertain, 
and  said  he  would  like  to  tilt  with  him  three  courses  with  the  lance 
and  three  strokes  with  the  battle-axe.  The  lord  de  Vertain  wishing 
not  to  refuse,  was  eager  to  accommodate  him  immediately,  whatever 
might  be  the  event:  but  the  earl  of  Buckingham  would  not  consent, 
and  forbade  the  knight  at  that  time  to  think  of  it. 

What  had  been  said  relative  to  this  feat  of  arms  was  not  forgot- 
ten by  the  two  knights.  Similar  words  had  passed  that  same  day 
between  a  squire  from  Savoye,  called  the  bastard  Clarius,  and  Ed- 
ward Beauchamp,  son  of  sir  Robert  Beauchamp ;  and  also  between 
sir  Tristan  de  la  Jaille  and  sir  John  d'Ambreticourt ;  sir  John  de 
Ch&telmorant,  and  Jannequin  Clinton ;  and  le  Gallois  d'Aunay  and 
sir  William  Clinton ;  between  sir  Hoyan  d'Araines  and  sir  William 
France  :  but  these  were  all  set  aside  like  the  first. 

During  the  time  the  English  were  quartered  in  the  suburbs  of 
Nantes,  these  French  knights  and  squires  were  within  the  town. 
The  lord  de  Vertain  and  the  others  were  requested  to  deliver  them 
from  their  engagements  while  they  were  before  Nantes  ;  but  the 
governors  in  Nantes  would  not  consent,  and  excused  their  friends  by 
saying,  they  were  in  Nantes,  as  soldiers,  intrusted  with  the  guard  and 
defence  of  the  town.  Ifothing  more  passed  until  the  earl  of  Buck- 
ingham's army  were  fixed  in  their  quarters  at  Vannes,  Hennebon, 
Qulmperl^,  and  Quimpercorentin,  when  Sir  Barrois  des  Barres,  sir 
Huyau  d'Araines,  and  many  other  knights  and  squires,  came  to  chft- 
leau  Josselin,  seven  leagues  from  Vannes,  where  the  constable  of 
France  resided.  The  count  de  la  Marche,  with  several  knights, 
were  also  there,  who  were  very  glad  to  see  them,  and  received  them 
handsomely;  They  informed  the  constable  of  all  that  had  passed, 
and  that  such  and  such  persons  had  undertaken  deeds  of  prowess 
against  others  of  the  English,  The  constable  heard  this  wiih  pleas, 
ure,  and  said,  "  Send  to  them  :  we  will  grant  them  passports,  to 
perform  these  deeds  of  arms,  if  they  be  willing  to  come." 

Le  Gallois  d'Aunay  and  sir  Hoyau  d'Araines  were  the  first  to  say 
tney  were  ready  to  perform  their  engagement  of  three  courses  with 
the  spear,  on  horseback.  When  sir  William  Clinton  and  sir  William 
France  heard  they  were  called  upon  by  the  French  to  perform  their 
challenges,  they  were  much  rejoiced,  and  took  leave  of  the  earl  and 
barons  of  England  to  go  thither.  They  were  accompanied  by  many 
knights  and  squires.  The  English  and  French  tilted  very  hand- 
somely, and  performed  their  deeds  of  arms  as  the  rules  required. 
Then  sir  Reginald  de  Touars,  sir  Tristan  de  la  Jaille,  sir  John  de 
Cha.telmorant,  and  the  bastard  Clarius,  summoned  each  of  them  his 
knight  or  squire ;  that  is  to  say  the  lord  de  Vertain,  sir  John  d'Ambre- 
ticourt, Edward  Beauchamp,  and  Jannequin  Clinton.  These  four 
were  so  eager  for  the  combat,  that  they  wished  fo  go  to  ch&,teau 
Josselin  on  the  passports  of  the  constable  ;  but  the  earl  of  Bucking, 
ham,  hearing  at  Vannes  the  summons  from  the  French,  said  aloud 
to  the  heralds,  "  You  will  tell  the  constable,  from  the  earl  of  Buck- 
ingham, that  he  is  equally  powerful  to.  grant  passports  to  the  French 
as  he  may  be  to  grant  them  to  the  English  ;  and  to  all  those  who 
may  wish  to  perform  any  deeds  of  arms  with  his  knights,  on  their 
arrival  at  Vannes,  he  will,  out  of  his  affection  to  them,  give  pass- 
ports, and  to  all  who  may  choose  to  accompany  them,  both  for  their 
stay  and  for  their  return." 

When  the  constable  heard  this,  he  instantly  perceived  the  earl  was 
in  the  right,  and  that  he  wanted  to  see  those  deeds  of  arms  :  it  was 
but  reasonable  there  should  be  as  many  performed  at  Vannes  as  had 
been  before  him  at  chateau  JosseHn.  The  constable  therefore  said, 
"The  earl  of  Buckingham  speaks  like  a  valiant  man  and  a  king'g 
son,  and  1  will  that  what  he  says  shall  be  believed :  let  me  know 
thoBe  who  may  be  desirous  of  accompanying  the  challengers  and  wo 
win  send  for  a  proper  passport."  Thirty  knights  am  squires  imme. 
^iately  s'epped  forth     a  herald  came  to  Vannes  fc     the  passport. 


which  was  given  to  him,  sealed  by  the  aarl  of  Buckingham.  .  Tb 
three  knights  who  were  to  perform  their  deeds  of  arms  set  out  froi 
ch&.teau  Josselin,  attended  by  the  others,  and  came  to  Vannes,  whci 
they  were  lodged  in  the  suburbs,  and  the  Etiglish  entertained  titer 
well.  On  the  morrow,  they  made  preparations  for  the  combat,  as  i 
behooved  them  to  do,  and  advanced  to  a  handsome  Space,  which  wa 
large  and  even,  on  the  outside  of  the  town.  Afterwajds  came  th 
earl  of  Buckingham,  the  earl  of  Stafford,  the  earl  of  Devonshire,  an- 
other barons,  with  those  who  were  to  engage  in  this  deed  of  arms 
the  lord  de  Vertain  against  sir  Reginald  de  Touars,  lord  de  Fousar 
ges ;  sir  John  d'Ambreticourt  against  Tristan  de  la  Jaille ;  Edwar- 
Beauchamp  against  the  bastard  Clarius  de  Savoye. 

The  French  took  their  places  at  one  end  of  the  lists,*  and  th 
English  at  the  other.  Those  who  were  to  tilt  were  on  foot  com 
pletely  armed,  with  helmets,  vizots,  and  provided  with  lances  o 
good  steel  from  Bordeaux,  with  which  they  performed  as  follows : 

First,  the  lord  de  Pousanges  and  the  lord  de  Vertain,  two  baron 
of  high-renown  and  great  courage,  advanced  toward  each  odier  oi 
foot,  holding  their  sharp  spears  in  their  haiids,  with  a  good  pace 
they  did  not  spare  themselves,  but  struck  their  lances  lustily  agnins 
each  other  in  pushing.  The  lord  de  Vertain  was  hit,  without  beinj 
wounded ;  but  the  lord  de  Pousanges  received  such  a  stroke  that  i 
pierced  through  the  mail  and  steel  breastplate,  and  everything  under 
neath,  so  that  the  blood  gushed  out,  and  it  was  a  great  wonder  h> 
was  not  more  seriously  wounded.  They  finished  their  three  coursei 
and  the  other  deeds  of  arms  without  further  mischief,  when  the; 
retired  to  repose  themselves,  and  to  be  spectators  of  the  actions  of  th( 
others.  Sir  John  d'Ambreticourt,  who  was  from  Hainault,  and  si 
Tristan  de  la  Jaille,  from  Poitou,  next "  advanced,  and  performec 
their  courses  very  valiantly,  without  hurt  to  either,  when  they  alsi 
retired. 

Then  came  the  last,  Edward  Beauchamp  and  Clarius  de  Savoye 
This  bastard  was  a  hardy  and  strong  squire,  and  much  better  formei 
in  all  his  limbs  than  the  Englishman.  They  ran  at  each  other  witl 
a  hearty  good  will:  both  struck  their  spears  on  their  adversary', 
breast ;  but  Edward  was  knocked  down  on  the  ground,  which  mucl 
vexed  his  countrymen.  When  he  was  raised  up,  he  took  his  spear, 
and  they  advanced  again  to  the  attack ;  but  the  Savoyard  drove  hin 
backward  to  the  eardi,  which  more  em-aged  the  English  :  they  said , 
Edward's  strength  was  not  a  match  for  this  Savoyard,  and  the  devil 
was  in  him  to  make  him  think  of  tilting  against  one  of  such  superioi 
force.  He  was  carried  off  among  them,  and  declared  he  would  not 
engage  further.  When  Clarius  saw  this,  wishing  to  finish  his  course 
of  arms,  he  said,  "  Gentlemen,  you  do  not  use  me  well :  since 
Edward  wishes  not  to  go  on,  send  me  some  one  with  whom  I  niaj 
complete  my  courses." 

The  earl  of  Buckingham  would  know  what  Clarius  had  said,  and 
when  it  was  told  him,  replied,  that  the  Frenchman  had  spoken  well 
and  valiantly.  Ao  English  squire  then  stepped  forth,  who  was  since 
knighted,  and  called  Jannequin  Finchley,  and,  coming  before  the 
earl,  kneeled  down  and  entreated  his  permissson  to  tilt  with  Clarius, 
to  which  the  earl  assented.  Jannequin  very  completely  aimed  him- 
self on  the  spot:  then  each,  seizing  his  spear,  made  thrusts  at  tlic 
other,  and  with  such  violence  that  their  spears  were  shivered,  and 
me  stumps  of  them  flew  over  their  heads.  They  began  their  second 
attack,  and  their  lances  were  again  broken  :  so  were  they  in  the 
third.  All  their  lances  were  broken,  which  was  considered  by  the 
lords  and  spectators  as  a  decisive  proof  of  their  gallantry.  They 
then  drew  their  swords,  which  were  strong ;  and,  in  six  strokes,  fnui 
of  them  were  broken.  They  were  desirous  of  fighting  with  battle 
axes,  but  the  earl  would  not  consent  to  more  being  done,  saying  thej 
had  sufficiently  shown  their  courage  and  abilities.  Upon  this,  thej 
both  retired ;  when  sir  John  de  Chatelmorant  and  Jannequin  Clinton 
advanced.  This  Jannequin  was  squire  of  honor  to  the  earl  of  Buck, 
ingham,  and  the  nearest  about  his  person  ;  but  he  was  lightly  made 
and  delicate  in  his  form.  The  earl  was  uneasy  that  he  should  have 
been  matched  with  one  so  stout  and  renowned  in  arms  as  John  de 
Chatelmorant :  notwithstanding,  they  were  put  to  the  trial,  and 
attacked  each  other  most  vigorously ;  but  the  Englishman  could  not 
withstind  his  opponent,  for,  in  pushing,  he  was  very  roughly  struck 
to  the  ground  :  on  which,  the  eari  said,  they  were  not  fahly  matched. 
Some  of  the  earl's  people  came  to  Jannequin,  and  said,  "Jannequin^ 
you  are  not  sufficiently  strong  to  continue  this  combat ;  uiid  my  lord 
of  Buckingham  is  angry  with  you  for  having  undertaken  it ;  retire 
and  repose  yourself"  The  Englishman  having  retired,  John  de 
Chatelmorant  said,  "Gentlemen,  it  seems  your  squire  is  too  weak: 


•  In  the  histoire  de  la  vie  de  Louis  III.  duo  de  Bourbon,  xliv.  p.  160,  five  combntunti 
are  mentioned ;  sir  Jolin  de  Chatelmomnt,  sir  Barrois  des  Barres.  the  bastard  of  Clai- 
mins(probab]r  the  same  aa  the  bastard  of  Savoy,)  the  viscount  d'Aunay,  and  sir 
Tristtin  de  la  Jaille.  The  English  were,  sir  Walter  Clopton,  Edward  Beauclianip, 
Thomas  de  Hennefort,  Crosby,  and  sir  John  de  Tracio,  probably  Tracy. 

Sir  John  de  Chitelmorant  tilted  with  sir  Walter  Clopton,  and  wounded  him  so  badly 
n»  to  prevent  the  completing  his  engagement.  Sir  Barrois  was  opposed  by  Thomas  do 
Hennefort,  and  these  linuhed  their  career  with  lances  unhurt ;  but  sir  Thoraoj  was 
wounded  tod  badly  with  the  swurd  to  continue  it. 

The  bastard  de  Clairains  vanquished  Edward  Beauchamp ;  he  reeled  so  much,  the 
English  said  he  was  drunk.  Sir  Triston  do  la  Jaille  conquered  his  adversary  The 
viscount  d'Aulnay  bed  similar  success. 

Sir  William  Parrington  challonged  sir  John  de  Chitelmorant  to  complete  the  engage 
mem  which  his  relation,  sir  Walter,  had  been  obliged  to  relinquish,  and  wounded  ik 
John,  as  inentioned  in  the  text,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the  Engliib. 
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lAooge  another,  I  beg  of  you,  more  to  your  liking,  that  I  may  accom- 
plish the  deeds  of  arms  I  have  engaged  to  perform ;  for  I  shall  be  very 
disgracefully  treated  if  I  depart  hence  without  having  completed  them." 

The  constable  and  marshal  of  the  army  replied,  "  You  speak  well, 
and  you  shall  be  gratified."  It  was  then  told  to  the  surrounding 
knights  and  squires  that  one  of  them  must  deliver  the  lord  de  Chatel. 
morant.  On  these  words,  sir  William  Fanington  immediately 
replied  :  "  Tell  him,  he  shall  not  depart  without  combating :  let  him 
go  and  repose  himself  a  little  in  his  chair,  and  he  shall  soon  be 
delivered  ;  for  I  will  arm  myself  against  him."  This  answer  was 
very  pleasing  to  John  de  Ch&telmorant,  who  went  to  his  seat  to  rest 
himself.  The  English  knight  was  soon  ready  and  in  the  field. 
They  placed  themselves  opposite  to  each  other,  when  taking  their 
iances,  they  began  their  course  on  foot  to  tilt  with  their  apears  within 
'he  four  members ;  for  it  was  esteemed  disgraceful  to  hit  any  part 
Dut  the  body. 

They  advanced  to  each  other  with  great  courage,  completely 
ormed,  the  vizor  down  and  helmet  tightly  fixed  on.  John  de  Cha,- 
telmorant  gave  the  knight  such  a  blow  on  the  helmet  that  sir  Wil. 
liam  Fanington  staggered  some  little,  on  account  of  his  foot  slipping  : 
he  kept  his  spear  stifSy  with  both  hands,  and,  lowering  it  by  the 
stumble  he  made,  struck  John  da  Chftteimorant  on  the  thighs ;  he 
could  not  avoid  it ;  and  the  spear.head  passed  through,  and  came 
out  the  length  of  one's  hand  on  the  other  side.  John  de  Ch&tel- 
morant  reeled  with  the  blow,  but  did  not  fall. 

The  English  knights  were  much  enraged  at  this,  and  said,  it  was 
infamously  done.  The  Englishman  excused  himself  by  saying,  "  he 
was  extremely  sorry  for  it;  and  if  he  had  thougut  it  would  have  so 
happened  at  the  commencement  of  the  combat,  he  wouM  never 
have  undertaken  it ;  but  that  he  could  not  help  it,  for  his  foot  slip, 
ped  from  the  violence  of  the  blow  he  had  received."  Thus  the 
matter  was  passed  over.  The  French,  after  taking  leave  of  the 
carl  and  other  lords,  departed,  carrying  with  them  John  de  Chfttel- 
niorant  in  a  litter,  to  ch&teau  Josselin,  whence  they  had  come,  and 
where  he  was  in  great  danger  of  his  life  from  the  effects  of  this 
wound. 

These  deeds  of  arms  being  finished,  each  retired  to  his  home  ; 
the  English  to  Vannes,  the  French  to  ch&teau  Josselin. 


CHAPTER    LXIV. 

THE  DUKE  OF  DRIHANT  MAKES  HIS  PEACE  WITH  THE  KIMO  OF  FRANCE. 
THE  ENGLISH  RETURN  HOME.  A  COMBAT  BETWEEN  AN  ENOLISH  AND 
A    FRENCH    SQUIRE. 

After  these  deeds  of  arms  were  performed,  during  the  residence 
of  the  earl  of  Buckingham  at  Vannes,  nothing  happened  worth  men- 
tioning. The  English,  as  I  have  before  said,  were  quartered  at 
Vannes,  Hennebon,  Quimperl^  and  Quimpercorentin  :  they  passed 
the  whole  winter  in  Brittany  as  well  as  they  could.  Very  many  of 
them  weie  ill,  and  suffered  much  from  the  badness  and  scarcity  of 
provision  ;  as  also  did  their  horses,  for  their  foragers  could  not  find 
anything  in  the  open  country,  which  at  that  season  is  always  bare. 
The  French  had  taken  every  precaution  that  the  enemy  should  not 
be  very  comfortable.  The  English  were  in  this  perilous  state  for 
Fome  time ;  for  the  French  were  so  strong  in  the  surrounding  gar- 
risons,  they  dared  not  make  any  excursions.  Some  provisions  came 
to  them  by  sea  from  Cornwall,  Guernsey  and  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
which  were  of  great  succor  to  them ;  otherwise  they  and  their  cav- 
ali7  would  have  perished  through  famine. 

During  this  time,  the  four  Breton  barons  remained  at  Paris  on  the 
part  of  the  dujce,  negotiating  a  peace  between  him  and  the  king. 
He  did  not  oppose  it ;  for  he  saw  clearly  that  he  could  not  keep  the 
promises  he  had  made  the  English,  unless  he  would  lose  his  duke- 
dom. It  was  the  intention  of  the  earl  of  Buckingham  and  his  ba- 
rons to  pass  the  winter  in  the  town  of  Vannes  as  well  as  they  could, 
and  in  the  summer  to  return  to  France  to  continue  the  war  :  he  had 
written  a  full  account  of  his  situation  and  intentions  to  the  king  of 
England  and  to  the  duke  of  Lancaster.  The  king  and  his  council, 
having  approved  of  this  plan,  ordered  him  to  carry  it  into  execution, 
adding,  that  at  the  proper  season,  a  reinforcement  of  English  should 
be  sent  to  Normandy  and  land  at  Cherbourg  ;  and  those  two  armies, 
being  united  in  Normandy,  might  be  able  to  perfonn  some  decisive 
actions  in  France. 

The  king  of  France,  his  uncles  and  council,  foresaw  all  that  might 
happen,  having  been  duly  informed  of  the  intended  plans  :  they 
said,  in  their  secret  councils,  that  if  the  duke  of  Brittany,  or  any  of 
his  principal  towns,  were  at  enmity  with  the  realm,  and  united  with 
the  English  force,  France  would  have,  for  a  time,  too  heavy  a  bur. 
den  to  bear.  For  this  reason,  the  four  barons  from  Brittany,  who 
represented  the  duke  and  managed  his  affairs  very  well,  had  thrown 
out  these  doubts :  in  particular,  thoy  had  opened  themselves  to  the 
duke  of  Anjou,  at  that  time  regent  of  France,  who  having  a  grand 
expedition  in  his  head,  and  intending  within  two  years  at  the  far. 
thest  to  march  to  la  Puglia  and  Calabria,  would  not  have  chosen 
tliat  the  kingdom  of  France  should  be  shaken,  nor  his  expedition 
put  off.  Ho  was  therefore  strongly  inclined  to  make  peace  with  the 
duke  of  Brittany,  that  he  might  become  a  good  Frenchman,  loyal  in 
faith  and  homage  to  the  king  of  France.     The  articles  of  peace 
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were  novy  discussed  by  the  four  barons  :  it  was  settled  that  the  dnki^ 
inight,  without  blame,  assist  the  English  with  vessels  to  return  to 
their  own  country.  The  duke  was  permitted  to  add  to  his  ordi. 
nances ;  that  if  those  who  had  come  from  the  garrison  of  Cherbourg 
to  serve  under  the  earl  of  Buckingham  wished  to  return  thither  by 
land,  they  should  have  passports  from  the  king  and  constable  to 
march  through  France,  but  unarmed,  and  any  knights  or  squires 
from  England  who  might  be  desirous  of  accompanying  them :  that, 
when  the  English  had  quitted  Brittany,  the  duke  was  to  come  to  the 
king  and  his  uncles  at  Paris,  and  acknowledge  himself  vassal  by  faith 
and  homiige  to  the  king,  in  such  a  way  as  a  duke  of  Brittany  owes 
to  his  lord,  the  king  of  France.  All  these  articles  were  properly  ■ 
drawn  out  and  sealed,  and  carried  to  the  duke  of  Brittany,  who  at 
that  time  was  resident  at  Sucinio,  near  to  Vannes.  He  agreed  lO 
what  his  embassadors  had  done,  but  sore  against  his  inclination : 
for  he  knew  he  could  not  do  it,  without  incumng  the  greatest  ill- 
will  from  the  English. 

When  the  earl  of  Buckingham  and  his  knights  heard  that  the 
duke  of  Brittany  had  made  peace  with  France,  they  were  greatly 
enraged  and  very  indignant,  saying,  he  had  sent  for  them  and  made 
them  come  to  Brittany,  where  he  had  never  performed  aoy  one  of 
the  promises  he  had  sworn  to ;  for  which  reason  they  pronounced 
him  void  of  loyalty.  Shortly  after,  the  duke  visited  the  earl  of 
Buckingham  and  his  barons  at  Vannes,  when  he  openly  explained 
to  them  the  treaty  his  people  had  made  for  him,  and  which  it  be. 
hooved  him  to  agree  to,  for  otherwise  he  should  lose  his  whole  duchy. 
Upon  this,  high  words  passed  between  the  earl  and  his  barons  with 
the  duke  ;  but  the  duke  humbled  and  excused  himself  as  much  as 
possible,  for  he  was  conscious  that  he  had  been  in  some  sort  to 
blame.  It  was,  however,  necessary  to  come  to  terms,  in  order  that 
the  English  might  quit  Brittany.  The  earl  then  gave  notice  to  the 
city  of  Vannes,  that  if  any  of  his  men  were  indebted  to  the  inhab. 
itants,  they  should  come  forward,  when  they  would  be  paid.  He 
gave  back  to  the  magistrates  the  keys  of  the  town,  and  thanked 
them  for  their  attentions  to  him. 

The  earl  was  supplied  with  vessels  at  Vannes,  Hennebon  and 
QuimperW,  and  wherever  else  thoy  had  been  quartered,  on  paying 
for  them :  he  left  Vannes  on  the  eleventh  day  of  April,  in  battle, 
array,  with  banners  displayed,  and  thus  marched  to  the  haven.  The 
duke  of  Brittany,  sir  Alain  de  la  Houssaye,  the  lord  de  Montbour- 
sier,  sir  Stephen  Guyon,  sir  William  de  Tresiquidi,  sir  Geoffry  de 
Kerimel  and  others  of  his  council,  came  thither ;  they  sent  to  infonn 
the  earl,  who  was  in  his  vessel,  that  the  duke  wanted  to  speak  with 
him  ;  but  the  earl  refused  to  come,  and  sent  the  lord  Latimer  and 
lord  Thomas  Percy.  These  two  had  a  conference  with  the  duke 
for  three  hours,  and,  after  long  debates,  consented  to  request  the 
earl,  that  before  he  set  sail,  he  would  on  another  day  have  a  conver- 
sation with  the  duke ;  they  then  went  to  his  ship,  and  related  to  the 
earl  all  that  had  passed. 

About  midnight,  on  the  return  of  the  tide,  the  wind  became  favor- 
able ;  and  the  mariners  asked  the  earl  what  were  his  intentions. 
The  earl,  who  wished  not  for  any  further  conferences,  said,  "  Weigh 
your  anchor  and  set  your  sails,  and  let  us  be  gone."  This  was  soon 
done  ;  and  thus  did  the  English  set  sail  from  the  harbor  of  Vannes 
for  England.  All  the  others  did  the  same  in  their  different  ports, 
aild"collected  together  at  sea. 

We  will  now  speak  of  certain  knights  and  squires  who  returned 
to  Cherbourg  by  land,  and  relate  what  befel  them  on  the  road.  The 
constable  of  France,  who  at  that  time  resided  at  cha.teau  Josselin, 
seven  leagues  from  Vannes,  had  granted  passports  to  some  English 
and  Navarre  knights  of  the  garrison  of  Cherbourg,  who  had  served 
under  the  earl  of  Buckingham.  Among  others,  were  sir  John 
Harlestone,  governor  of  Cherbourg,  sir  Evan  Fitzwarren,  sir  Wil- 
liam Clinton  and  sir  John  Burley.  They  set  out  from  Vannes  fol. 
lowing  the  road  to  chiiteau  Josselin,  for  it  was  in  their  route.  On 
their  anival,  they  took  up  their  quarters  in  the  town  below  the  jas- 
tle,  not  intending  more  than  to  dine  and  continue  their  journey. 
When  they  had  dismoimted  at  the  inn,  like  travellers  who  wished 
to  repose  themselves,  the  knights  and  squires  of  the  castle  came  to 
visit  them  as  brother-soldiers,  who  always  see  each  other  with  pleas- 
ure ;  particularly  the  French  and  English.  Among  the  French, 
there  was  a  squire  of  great  renown  in  arms,  who  belonged  to  John 
de  Bourbon,  count  de  la  Marche,  the  nearest  to  his  person  of  all 
his  squires,  and  whom  he  loved  the  most :  his  name  was  John 
Boucmel.  He  had  formerly  been  in  garrison  in  Valogne  with  sir 
William  des  B«rdes,  and  in  his  expedition  against  Cherbourg. 
During  that  time,  he  had  often  had  words  with  an  English  squire, 
called  Nicholas  Clifford,  who  was  then  present,  respecting  a  tilting 
match.  In  the  course  of  the  conversation  which  these  French 
knights  and  squires  held  at  the  inn  with  the  English,  John  Boucmel, 
recollecting  Clifford,  cried  out,  "  Nicholas  Clifford  !  Ah  !  Nicholas, 
Nicholas,  we  have  often  wished  and  sought  to  perform  a  tilting 
match  ;  but  we  never  could  find  fit  opportunity  or  place  for  it.  Now, 
as  we  are  here  before  my  lord  constable  and  those  gentlemen,  let 
us  perform  it :  I  therefore  demand  from  you  three  courses  with  a 
lance."  "  John,"  replied  Nicholas,  "  you  know  that  we  are  here 
but  as  travellers  on  our  road,  under  the  passport  of  my  lord  consta. 
ble  :  what  you  ask  from  me  cannot  now  be  complied  with,  for  I  am 
not  the   principal  in  the  passport,  but  under  the  command  of  there 
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knights  whom  you  see :  if  I  were  to  stay  behind,  they  would  set 
out  without  me."  "  Ha,  Nicholas,  do  not  make  such  excuses  as 
these :  let  your  friends  depart,  if  they  please,  for  I  give  you  my 
promise,  that  aa  soon  as  our  tilt  shall  be  over,  I  will  conduct  you 
myself  within  the  gates  of  Cherbourg  without  loss  or  peril,  as  I  can 
depend  on  my  lord  constable's  good-will. 

Nicholas  said :  "  Now,  suppose  it  to  be  as  you  say,  and  that  I 
place  my  confidence  in  being  safely  conducted  by  you,  yet  you  see 
we  are  travelling  through  the  country  without  arms  of  any  sort : 
therefore,  if  I  were  willing  to  arm  myself,  I  have  not  wherewithal  to 
do  so."  John  replied:  "Yea  shall  not  excuse  yourself  that  way, 
for  I  will  tell  you  what  I  will  do :  I  have  plenty  of  arms  at  my  com- 
mand, and  will  order  different  sorts  to  be  brought  to  the  place  where 
we  shall  tilt ;  and,  when  all  are  laid  out,  you  shall  examine  them, 
and  consider  which  will  suit  you  best :  for  I  will  leave  the  choice  to 
you,  and,  when  you  shall  have  chosen,  I  will  then  arm  myself" 

When  Nicholas  saw  himself  so  earnestly  pressed,  he  was  ashamed 
that  those  present  should  have  heard  it,  and  thought,  that  since  John 
made  such  handsome  offers,  he  could  not  in  honor  refuse  them ;  for 
John  still  added,  "  Make  whatever  aiTangements  you  please,  I  will 
agree  to  them  sooner  than  we  should  not  ■  have  a  tilting  match." 
Nicholas  then  said,  he  would  consider  of  it ;  and,  before  his  depart- 
ure he  would  make  him  acquainted  with  his  resolution ;  adding,  "  if 
it  will  not  be  possible  for  me  to  comply  with  your  request  at  this 
place,  and  if  my  lords,  under  whom  I  am,  should  be  unwilling  to  as- 
sent to  it,  on  my  return  to  Cherbourg,  if  you  will  come  to  Valogne, 
and  signify  to  me  your  arrival,  I  will  immediately  hasten  thither,  and 
deliver  you  from  your  engagement."  "  No,  no,"  said  John,  "  seek 
not  for  excuses  :  I  have  offered  you  such  handsome  proposals,  that 
you  cannot  in  honor  depart  without  running  a  tilt  vitli  me,  according 
to  the  demand  I  make."  Nicholas  was  more  enraged  than  before  ; 
for  he  thought,  and  true  it  was,  that  he,  by  such  i  ipeech,  greatly 
outraged  his  honor.  Upon  this,  the  French  returned  to  the  castle, 
and  the  English  to  their  inn,  where  they  rtinnd 

When  these  knights  had  got  to  the  castle,  you  may  5uppose  they 
WKie  not  silent  on  the  words  which  had  passed  between  T6hn  Bouc- 
mel  and  Nicholas  Clifford,  insomuch  that  the  constable  heard  of  them. 
He  considered  a  short  time ;  and,  when  the  knights  and  squires  of 
the  country  who  were  with  him  entreated  him  to  interest  himself 
that  this  combat  might  be  fought,  he  willingly  promised  it.  The 
English  knights  and  squires,  wishing  to'  pursue  their  journey  after 
dinner,  went  to  the  castle  to  wait  on  the  constable;  for  he  was  to 
give  them  seven  knights  to  escort  them  the  who)*  road,  through  Brit- 
tany and  Normandy,  as  far  as  Cherbourg. 

When  they  were  arrived  at  the  castle,  the  constable  received  them 
very  amicably,  and  then  said,  "  I  put  you  all  under  arrest,  and  for. 
bid  you  to  depart  hence  this  day :  to-morrow  morning,  after  mass, 
you  shall  witness  the  combat  between  your  squire  and  ours,  and  then 
you  shall  dine  with  me.  Dinner  oyer,  you  shrill  set  out,  and  I  will 
give  you  good  guides  to  conduct  you  to  Cherbourg."  They  com- 
plied with  his  requests,  and,  having  drank  of  his  wine,  returned  to 
their  inn.  Now  the  two  squires  consulted  together,  for  it  was  fixed 
they  should  on  the  morrow  morning  engage  without  fail.  When 
morning  came,  they  both  heard  mass,  confessed  themselves,  and 
mounted  their  horses;  the  French  being  on  one  side,  and  the  Eng- 
lish on  the  other :  they  rode  together  to  a  sniooth  plain  on  the  out. 
side  of  the  castle,  where  they  dismounted.  John  Boucmel  had  pro- 
vided there  two  suits  of  armor,  according  to  his  promise,  which  were 
good  and  strong,  as  the  occasion  demanded :  having  had  them  dis- 
played, he  told  the  English  squire  to  make  the  first  choice.  "  No," 
said  the  Englishman,  "  I  will  not  choose  :  you  shall  have  the  choice." 
John  was  therefore  forced  to  choose  first,  which  he  did,  and  armed 
himself  completely  (in  doing  whioh  he  was  assisted,)  as  a  good  man. 
at-arms  should  be.  Nicholas  did  the  same.  When  they  were  both 
armed,  they  grasped  their  spears,  well  made  with  Bordeaux  steel  and 
of  the  same  length ;  and  each  took  the  position  proper  for  him  to  run 
•  his  course,  with  their  helmets  and  vizors  closed.  They  then  ad- 
vanced, and,  when  they  approached  pretty  near,  they  lowered  t'n-ir 
spears,  aiming  them  to  hit  each  other.  At  the  firs,  onset,  Nich  ,,is 
Clifford  struck  with  his  spear  John  Boucmel  on  the  upper  part  of  ais 
breast ;  but  the  point  slipped  off  the  steel  breast-plate,  and  pierced 
the  hood,  which  was  of  good  mail,  and,  entering  his  neck,  cut  the 
jugular  vein,  and  passed  quite  through,  breaking  off  at  the  shaft  with 
the  head ;  so  that  the  truncheon  remained  in  the  neck  of  the  squire, 
who  was  killed,  as  you  may  suppose.  The  English  squire  passed  on 
to  his  chair,  where  he  seated  himself.  The  French  lords,  who  had 
seen  the  stroke  and  the  broken  spear  in  his  neck,  hastened  to  him  : 
they  immediately  took  off  his  hehnet,  and  drew  out  the  spear.  On 
its  being  extracted,  he  turned  himself  about  without  uttering  a  word, 
and  fell  down  dead.  The  English  squire  hurried  to  his  relief,  cry- 
ing out  to  have  the  blood  stanched,  but  could  not  arrive  before  he 
expired.  Nicholas  Clifford  was  then  exceedingly  vexed,  for  having 
by  ill-fortune  slain  a  valiant  and  good  man-at-arms.  All  who  at  that 
time  could  have  seen  the  despair  of  the  count  de  la  Marche,  who 
had  such  an  affection  for  his  deceased  squire,  would  surely  have  much 
pitied  him;  he  was  in  the  greatest  distress,  for  he  esteemed  him 
above  all  others. 

The  constable  was  present,  and  endeavored  to  comfort  him,  say- 
ing, "  that  such  things  were  to  be  expected  in  similar  combats.     It 


has  turned  out  unfortunate  for  our  squire,  but  the  Englishman  could 
not  help  it."  He  then  addressed  himsejf  to  the  English :  "  Come, 
come  to  dinner,  for  it  is  ready."  The  constable  led  them,  as  I  may 
say,  against  their  wills  to  the  castle  to  dinner,  for  they  wished  no' 
to  go  there  on  account  of  the  death  of  the  Frenchman. 

The  count  de  la  Marche  most  tenderly  bewailed  his  squire,  as  ht 
viewed  his  corpse,  Nicholas  Clifford  directly  retired  to  his  lodgings, 
and  would  not  by  any  means  dine  at  the  castle,  as  well  for  the  great 
vexation  he  was  in  for  this  death  as  on  account  of  his  relations  and 
friends  ;  but  the  constable  sent  to  seek  for  him,  and  it  was  necessary 
he  should  comply.  On  his  arrival,  the  constable  said  :  "  In  triith, 
Nicholas,  I  can  very  well  believe,  and  1  see  by  your  looks,  that  you 
are  much  concerned  for  the  death  of  John  Boucmel ;  but  I  acquit 
you  of  it,  for  it  was  no  fault  of  yours,  and,  as  God  is  my  judge,  if  I 
had  been  in  the  situation  you  were  in,  you  have  done  nothing  more 
than  I  would  have  done,  as  it  is  better  to  hurt  one's  enemy  than  to 
be  hurt  by  him.     Such  is  the  fate  of  war." 

They  then  seated  themselves  at  the  table,  and  these  lords  dined  at 
their  ease.  After  they  had  finished  their  repast,  and  drank  their 
wine,  the  constable  called  the  lord  le  Barrois  dea  Barres,  and  said  to 
him,  "  Barrois,  prepare  yourself:  I  will  that  you  conduct  these  Eng- 
lishmen as  far  as  Cherbourg,  and  that  you  have  opened  to  them  every 
town  and  castle,,  and  have  given  to  them  whatever  they  shall  be  in 
need  of."  Le  Barrois  replied,  "  My  lord,  I  shall  cheerfully  obey 
your  orders." 

The  English  then,  taking  leave  of  the  constable  and  the  knights 
with  him,  came  to  their  lodgings,  where  everything  was  packed  up 
and  ready.  They  mounted  their  horses,  departed  from  chateau  Jos. 
selin,  and  rode  straight  to  Pontorson  and  Mont  St.  Michel.  They 
were  under  the  escort  of  that  gallant  knight  le  Barrois  des  Barres, 
who  never  quitted  them  in  Brittany  or  Normandy,  until  they  had  ar- 
rived in  Cherbourg.  In  this  manner  did  the  army  of  the  earl  of 
Buckingham  quit  France  by  sea  and  by  land.  We  will  now  return 
to  the  iSfairs  of  Flanders  during  that  period,  and  say  how  the  men  of 
Ghent  behaved  themselves,  and  how  the  earl  of  Flanders,  their  lord, 
persisted  in  continuing  an  oppressive  and  heavy  war. 


CHAP  TER   LXV. 

TH5  WAR  RECOMMENCES  BETWEEN  THE  EARL  OF  FLANDEllS  AND  THE 
INHABITANTS  OF  GHEMT.  THE  MEN  OF  OHENT  AND  OF  Y7RES  ARE 
DISCOKFITED  DY  THE  AMBUSCADES  OF  THE  EARL  OF  FLANDERS. 

rEDE  it  is,  that  the  earl  of  Flanders  at  the  beginning  had  verj 
little  dread  of  the  Flemings  and  men  of  Ghent,  imagining  he  could 
conquer  them  by  little  and  little,  both  by  reason  and  arms,  since 
John  Lyon  and  John  Prumaux  were  dead  :  but  the  men  of  Ghent 
had  still  able  captains  in  wnom  wuoUy  they  trusted,  and  by  whom 
they  were  governed  ;  such  as  Rasse  de  Harzelle,  captain  of  the  cas- 
tlewick  of  f-hent,  and  John  de  Launoy,  captain  of  the  men  of  Cour- 
tray.  Theie  were  other  captains ;  John  Boule,  Peter  du  Bois,  Arnoul 
le  Clerc  and  Peter  la  Nuitle.  At  this  period,  there  arose  a  contest 
between  the  grandees  and  populace  of  Bruges  ;  the  small  handicraft 
trades  there  wished  to  act  according  to  their  own  inclinations,  which 
the  richer  sort  would  not  suffer.  This  caused  a  rebellion,  and  great 
numbers  of  fullers  and  weavers  lost  their  lives  before  the  rest  were 
appeased.  The  inhabitants  sent  information  of  all  this  to  the  earl, 
who  resided  at  Lille,  entreating  of  him,  for  the  lovC  of  God,  te  come 
to  them  ;  for  they  acknowledged  him  as  their  lord,  and  were  at  that 
moment  masters  of  the  populace. 

The  earl  of  Flanders  was  pleased  on  hearing-  this  intelligence  : 
he  set  out  from  Lille,  in  company  with  sir  William  dS  Namur  and  a 
great  number  of  knights  and  squires  of  Flanders,  and  came  to  Bruges, 
where  he  was  received  with  great  joy  by  the  council.  On  the  airival 
of  the  earl  at  Bruges,  all  the  leaders  and  those  who  were  even  sus- 
pected to  have  similar  intentions  with  the  men  of  Ghent,  were 
arrested  and  sent  to  prison,  to  the  amount  of  five  hundred,  who  in  a 
short  time  were  beheaded. 

When  those  of  the  Francoriate*  learnt  that  the  earl  was  quiet  in 
Bruges,  they  began  to  be  alarmed,  and  immediately  threw  themselves 
on  the  mercy  of  the  earl,  who  pardoned  them,  to  their  great  joy ;  for 
his  power  was  daily  increasing,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Franco, 
nate  have  been  always  more  attached  to  their  earl  than  all  the  rest 
of  Fleinders.  The  earl,  seeing  himself  master  of  Bruges  ana  of  the 
Franc,  and  that  he  had  at  his  orders  knights  und  squires  from  Hain. 
ault  and  Artois,  thought  he  had  now  a  good  opportunity  to  recover 
his  country  and  to  punish  the  rebels  :  he  therefore  declared  he  would 
first  pay  a  visit  to  Ypres.  He  hated  thjm  much  for  having  so  easily 
opened  their  gates  to,  those  of  Ghent,  and  said  that  those  who  by 
treaties  had  admitted  his  enemies  within  the  town,  and  skin  his 
knights,  should  pay  dearly  for  it,  if  he  should  gain  the  upper  hand 
of  them.  He  then  issued  his  summons  to  the  Franc  and  Bruges,  for 
he  was  resolved  to  march  to  Ypres. 

News  was  carried  to  Ypres,  that  the  earl  was  pieparing  to  attack 
them :  they  determined,  in  consequence,  to  send  to  Ghent  to  ask 
assistance  :  for  they  were  not  in  sufficient  strength  t  j  hold  out  with- 

*  Du  Franc.  That  part  of  Flanders,  in  which  the  towns  otDat>'J:r  Bergues,  Graw 
lines,  Bombourg  nnd  Fumes  are  situated,  is  called  the  Fran^, '  f  .',i  /.ar.,«ODat».-r 
JMa  an  Mimoires  de  r^eadimie,  voi  xx.  p.  419 
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ont  succors  from  that  party,  who  had  always  promised  to  help  them 
in  their  need.  They  sent  secretly  letters  and  messages  to  the  cap- 
tains In  Ghent,  to  inform  them  of  the  situation  of  the  earl,  and  his 
menaces  of  coming  to  attack  them. 

The  men  of  Ghent  considered  themselves  as  bound  by  their  faith 
and  oaths  to  grant  their  request,  and  having  called  two  captains, 
John  Boule  and  Arnoul  le  Clerc,  said  to  them,  "  You  will  take  three 
thousand  of  our  men,  and  march  in  haste  to  Yprea,  to  succor  our 
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^ooil  friends."  Soon  after  this  order  was  given,  the  detachment 
marched  from  Ghent,  and  three  thousand  men  arrived  at  Ypres,  to 
the  great  joy  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  carl  of  Flanders  set  out  from  Bruges  with  a  large  force,  and 
came  to  Thorout:  on  the  morrow  to  Foperingue,  where  they  halted 
for  three  days,  until  his  whole  army  was  come  up,  which  amounted 
to  twenty  thousand  men.  The  men  of  Ghent  being  informed  of  all 
these  pcepSrations,  and  that  the  earl  was  to  march  against  Ypres 
with  a  powerful  army,  resolved  to  assemble  their  whole  force,  and 
take  the  road  by  Courtray  to  Ypres,  when,  by  uniting  with  those  of 
the  last  town,  they  might  engage  the  earl's  army  ;  and,  if  they  should 
unoe  completely  defeat  him,  he  would  never  be  able  to  re6over  the 
blow.  In  consequence  of  this  determination,  the  following  captains 
marched  from  Ghent :  Rasse  de  Harzelle,  Peter  du  Bois,  Peter  la 
Nuit^e,  John  de  Launoy,  with  others,  who  were  captains  of  hun- 
dreds or  of  fifties  in  the  different  parishes  ;  and,  when  drawn  out  in 
■tie  plain,  they  amounted  to  upward  of  nine  thousand  men. 

They  marched  for  Courtray,  where  they  were  received  with  great 
joy,  for  John  de  Launoy  was  governor.  The  earl  of  Flanders,  whose 
quai-ters  were  at  Poperingue,  heard  how  those  of  Ghent  intended 
marching  to  Ypres,  find  that  they  were  already  at  Courtray.  Upon 
this,  he  called  n  council,  and  kept  his  army  in  a  compact  body. 
The  Ghent  men  who  had  eorae  to  Courtray  marched  from  thence  to 
K.ousselaerj  where  they  halted,  and  sent  to  inform  those  of  Ypres  of 
their  arrival ;  and,  if  they  would  eorae  forth  with  the  troops  they  had 
eent  to  them,  they  should  be  in  sufficient  force  to  combat  the  earl. 
The  men  of  Ypres  were  delighted  at  this  intelligence  ;  and,  having 
every  inclination  to  do  what  had  been  requested,  they  sallied  out  in 
:he  morning,  to  the  amount  of  eight  thousand,  under  the  command 
«f  John  Boule  and  Arnoul  le  Clerc. 

The  earl,  who  was  with  his  array  in  that  district,  got  infoi-mation, 
II  know  not  by  what  means  or  by  what  accident,  that  the  men  of 
Ypres  had  marched  to  join  those  from  Ghent :  he  therefore  ordered 
two  large  ambuscades  on  a  pass  through  which  those  from  Ypres 
must  march,  under  the  command  of  his  son,  le  Haze,  bastard  of 
Flanders,  and  the  lord  d'Anghien :  there  were  knights  and  squires 
from  Hainault,  Artois,  Bruges,  and  the  Franconate,  and  in  each 
ambuscade  were  ten  thousand  men. 

When  those  of  Ypres  and  the  Ghent  men  who  had  been  sent 
thither  under  the  command  of  John  Boule  were  in  the  plains,  and 
Had  marched  about  a  league,  they  came  to  two  roads  ;  one  of  which 
^d  to  Rousselaer,,and  the  other  to  Thorout :  they  halted,  and  asked 
«vhi&h  road  they  should  take.  Arnoul  le  Clerc,  answering,  said,  "  I 
■would  advise  you  to  go  and  see  our  men  who  are  at  Rousselaer." 
'  By  my  troth,"  replied  John  Boulis,  "  I  think  we  shall  be  better 
«odsed  Oil  Mont  d'Or  than  anywhere  else ;  for  be  assured  I  know  so 


well  Peter  du  Bois  and  Rasse  de  Hatzelle,  that,  since  they  have  sent 
to  us  to  say  they  intend  to  offer  the  earl  battle,  they  will  get  as  near 
to  him  as  they  can  :  I  therefore  think  you  should  follow  this  road." 
Arnoul  le  Clerc  disputed,  hut  John  Boule  insisted  upon  it,  and  made 
them  follow  his  road.  When  they  had  advanced  about  two  leagues, 
and  were  almost  tired,  they  fell  into  the  midst  of  these  two  ambus, 
cades,  which  when  they  perceived,  they  cried  out,  "We  are  be. 
trayed !"     No  people  ever  made  so  poor  a  defence  as  they  did :  they 

saved  themselves  as  fast  as 
they  could,  some  returning 
to  Ypres,  others  flying  over 
the  fields,  without  any  son 
of  order. 

The  earl's  army  had  sur- 
rounded a  great  number, 
whom  they  slew  without 
mercy  :  however,  John 
Bople  and  Arnoul  le  Clerc 
saved  themselves.  The 
runaways  who  made  foi 
Courtray  met  their  allies, 
who  had  set  out  from 
Rousselaer,  and  were 
marching  toward  Rose . 
becque.  When  Peter  di. 
&)is  and  the  other  officers 
saw  them  in  such  a  state 
they  demanded  the  reasoii 
of  it,  and  what  had  hap- 
pened :  ihey  replied,  "  they 
could  not  tell ;  they  hac 
not  had  time  to  see  wha. 
was  the  matter ;  but  thai 
they  were  flying,  having 
been  betrayed,  and  that  the 
whole  plain  was  coveret 
with  them." 

Peter  du  Bois  was  doubt- 
ful, whether  to  march  back 
to  cover  the  runaways,  and 
to  combat  those  who  wer« 
thus  chasing  them,  or  to  re 
treat  with  them  to  Cour- 
tray.  All  things  considered,  he  was  advised  this  time  to  retreat,  as 
being  the  most  advantageous ;  he  therefore  began  his  return  in  regn . 
lar  order,  without  quitting  the  road,  and  the  same  day  came  back  to 
Courtray.  The  runaways  took  shelter  there  :  the  men  of  Ghent 
were  quartered  in  the  town,  and  placed  strong  guards  at  the  gates 
to  prevent  any  surprise.  When  John  Boule  and  Arnoul  le  Clerc 
were  returned,  and  had  counted  their  men,  they  found  there  had 
been  slain  of  the  men  of  Ghent,  including  those  in  the  detachment 
sent  to  Ypres,  twelve  hundred  ;  and  of  those  of  Ypres  as  many,  il 
not  more.  If  the  ambuscade  had  pursued  those  flying  toward  Ypres 
and  Courtray,  they  must  have  been  overtaken,  and  scarcely  one 
would  have  escaped  :  but  the  giving  up  the  pursuit,  to  slay  those  who 
had  fallen  into  their  hands,  was  the  saving  of  many. 

The  inhabitants  of  Ypres  were  much  cast  down  on  seeing  theii 
men  return  defeated  the  very  day  they  had  marched,  and  asked  how 
it  could  have  happened.  Some  said,  that  John  Boule  had  betrayed 
them,  and  led  them  thus  to  be  slaughtered.  You  have  often  heard 
how  difficult  it  is  to  appease  the  populace  when  once  they  are  stirred 
up :  I  shall  instance  it  by  those  of  Ghent,  for  when  they  had  returned 
thus  defeated  to  Courtray,  and  heard  that  John  Boule  was  in  the 
town,  they  collected  upward  of  a  thousand,  bawling  out,  "  Let  us  go 
seek  that  arch  traitor  John  Boule,  who  has  betrayed  us  !  for  it  was 
he  and  no  other  who  would  have  us  follow  that  road  which  led  to 
the  ambuscade.  If  we  had  believed  Arnoul  le  Clerc,  we  should 
have  escaped  it ;  for  he  wanted  to  conduct  us  straight  to  our  men, 
and  John  Boule,  who  had  sold  and  betrayed  us,  would  march  us 
where  we  have  been  tricked  and  defeated."  Now,  observe  how 
unjustly  they  accuse  him  of  treason,  when  I  do  not  see  that  there 
was  the  least  cause  for  it.  Had  it  been,  as  they  said,  that  he  had 
sold  and  betrayed  them,  he  would  never  have  returned,  but  would 
have  staid  with  the  earl  and  his  army.  This,  however,  could  not 
save  him  from  being  killed  :  the  men  of  Ghent  sought  for  him  in  his 
house,  and,  having  found  him,  dragged  him  into  the  street,  when  ho 
was  torn  in  pieces,  and  as  many  as  could,  carried  off  a  morsel. 
Such  was  the  end  of  John  Boule. 

The  next  day,  the  men  of  Ghent  departed  from  Courtray,  and 
returned  home.  They  sent  John  de  Launoy  to  Gavre,  a  castli-  ^r. 
longing  to  the  earl,  and  situated  on  the  Scheld,  of  which  h"  u>.ife 
possession,  and  placed  a  garrison  in  it. 
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CHAPTER  LXVI. 

TBI  TOWNS  OF  TPRES  AND  COURTKAY  TURK  TO  THE  XARL  OF  Fr.AHnERS. 
QHENT  IS  BESIESED. 

We  will  now  return  to  the  earl  of  Flandera  and  his  army.  When 
they  had  thus,  by  their  ambuscades,  defeated  the  men  of  Ghent, 
and  had  slain  three  thousand  or  thereabouts,  including  those  of 
Yprea,  the  earl  was  advised  to  advance  and  lay  siege  to  Ypres. 
This  cnunsel  he  followed,  and  marched  thither  with  a  fine  army  of 
knights  and  squires  from  Hainault,  Artois,  and  Flanders,  who  had 
come  to  serve  under  him.  As  soon  as  the  citizens  of  Ypres  learnt 
that  the  earl  was  on  his  march  thither  with  such  a  force,  they  were 
greatly  alarmed ;  and  the  principal  and  richest  inhabitants  held  a 
council,  in  which  they  resolved  to  open  their  gates,  and  "o  out  to 
meet  him,  with  offers  to  replace  themselves  under  his  ou.,dience, 
trusting  to  his  mercy.  It  was  well  known  to  him  that  they  had 
allied  themselves  with  Ghent  through  fear  of  the  lower  ranks,  such 
as  weavers,  fullers,  and  other  ill-intentioned  people  of  the  town : 
they  besides  depended  on  his  kind  and  merciful  character  for  their 
pardon.  As  they  had  resolved,  so  did  they  execute ;  and  upward 
of  three  hundred  in  a  company  went  out  of  the  town,  carrying  the 
keys  of  the  gates  with  them.  On  meeting  the  earl  of  Flanders, 
they  fell  on  their  knees,  and  begged  for  mercy,  saying,  that  they 
personally,  and  the  whole  town,  resigned  themselves  to  his  will. 

The  earl  took  pity  on  them,  made  them  rise,  and  granted  them 
his  pardon.  He  entered  the  town  of  Ypres  with  his  whole  army, 
and  there  remained  for  three  weeks,  sending  back  those  of  the 
Franc  of  Bruges  to  their  several  towns.  During  his  residence  in 
Yprea,  he  had  upward  of  seven  hundred  weaves  and  fullers  be- 
headed, and  all  those  who  had  been  any  way  concerned  in  admitting 
John  Lyon  and  the  Ghent  men  into  the  town,-  who  had  slain  the 
knights  and  men-at-arms  whom  he  had  sent  thither,  and  which  had 
enraged  him  so  much.  To  prevent  them  from  again  rebelling 
against  him,  lie  sent  three  hundred  of  the  principal  inhabitants  to 
prison  in  Bruges,  escorted  by  a  handsome  body  of  men-at-arms. 
He  then  marched  toward  Courtray,  in  order  to  bring  that  town 
under  his  obedience.  When  the  inhabitants  heard  this  was  his 
intention,  and  that  he  was  on  his  way,  having  subjugated  thoSe  of 
Ypres,  they  were  much  afraid,  for  they  saw  no  appearance  of  any 
aid  coming  to  them  from  Ghent :  they  therefore  determined  -to  sur. 
render  themselves  amicably  to  their  lord ;  for  It  was  better  to  depend 
on  the  earl,  to  whom  they  owed  fidelity,  homage,  and  loyalty,  than 
on  Ghent.  Upon  this,  three  hundred  of  the  principal  citizens  as. 
sembled,  and  went  out  of  the  town  on  foot,  to  meet  the  earl,  taking 
the  keys  with  them.  When  the  earl  was  near  to  pass  them,  they 
Sung  themselves  on  their  knees,  crying  out  to  him  for  mercy.  The 
earl,  taking  compassion  on  them,  pardoned  them,  and  made  a  joyful 
entry  into  the  town,  where  every  one  paid  him  honor  and  reverence. 
He  arrested  about  two  hundred  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  whom 
he  sent  to  Lille  and  to  Douay,  as  hostages  for  the  town. 

When  he  had  continued  at  Courtray  six  days,  he  returned  to 
Bruges ;  where,  having  reposed  himself  for  a  fortnight,  'he  issued  a 
grand  summons  for  his  vassals  to  attend  him  at  the  siege  of  Ghent, 
for  at  this  time  all  Flanders  was  dependent  on  him.  He  left  Bruges 
with  a  numerous  army  to  lay  siege  to  Ghent,  and  fixed  his  quarters 
at  a  place  called  La  Briete.  Sir  Robert  de  Namur  came  thither  to 
serve  him,  with  a  large  body  of  men-at-arms,  according  to  his  let- 
ters and  orders  :  but  sir  William  de  Namur  could  not  come,  for  he 
was  at  the  time  in  France  with  the  king  and  duke  of  Burgundy. 

It  was  about  the  feast  of  the  decollation  of  St.  John  that  the  siege 
of  Ghent  was  commenced.  Sir  Walter,  lord'  of  Anghien,  was 
marshal  of  the  army  of  Flanders :  he  was  young,  bold,  enterprising, 
and  fearless  of  whatever  dangers  or  perils  might  befal  him.  Not- 
withstanding the  earl  of  Flanders  was  before  Ghent  with  so  nume. 
rous  an  army,  he  could  not  prevent  the  town  from  having  two  or 
three  gates  open,  by  which  means  all  sorts  of  provision  entered 
without  danger.  The  Brabanters  and  Liegeois  were  very  favorable 
to  them,  more  particularly  the  citizens  of  Brussels.  The  Liegeois 
wrote  to  them,  to  keep  up  their  spirits :  "  Good  men  of  Ghent,  we 
are  well  aware  that  at  this  present  you  have  enough  to  do ;  that  you 
are  bard  pushed  by  the  earl  your  lord,  and  by  the  gentry  and  the 
rest  of  the  country,  which  we  are  extremely  sorry  for :  know,  that 
if  you  were  only  five  or  six  leagues  from  our  frontiers,  we  would 
send  that  succor  which  ought  to  be  given  to  our  brothers,  friends, 
and  neighbors ;  but  you  are  too  far  from  us,  and  the  country  of 
Brabant  lies  between,  which  is  the  cause  that  prevents  us.  Now,  if 
you  should  be  besieged  at  this  moment,  do  not  be  cast  down ;  for 
God  knows,  and  all  the  principal  towns,  that  you  have  Justice  on 
your  side  in  this  war,  which  must  make  your  labors  more  eifective." 
Thus  did  the  citizens  of  Liege  write  to  those  of  Ghent,  in  order  to 
comfort  them. 

The  earl  of  Flanders  had  invested  Ghent  on  the  sides  toward 
Bruges  and  Courtray  ;  but  on  those  toward  Brussels  and  lea  Quatre 
Mestiers,*  he  could  not,  on  account  of  the  Scheld  and  Lys.  I  may 
;herefore   say,  everything   considered,  that   Ghent  is  one   of   the 


*  The  territory  compreliended  onder  the  name  of  Lfis  Quatre  Mestiere,  was  formerly 
tuUJect  to  the  hishop  of  Utrecht,  and  contained  thirty  villages.  Huke,  Axele,  Bocholle, 
bnd  Aiieenede  are  t  e  foar  principal  towns  ;  the  two  last  are  not  inclosed  with  waits.— 


strongest  placea  in  the  world :  it  would  be  neceaaary  to  have  tw9 
hundred  thousand  men,  if  any  one  wishes  to  block  up  all  the  passcn 
besides,  the  annies  ought  to  be  near  the  rivers,  or,  In  time  of  need, 
they  would  not  be  able  to  coSperate  with  each  other ;  for  Ghent  is 
very  populous,  and  full  of  determined  men.  They  found,  on  num. 
bering  the  inhabitants  at  this  time,  they  had  eighty  thousand  men, 
all  fit  for  bearing  arms,  under  sixty  and  above  fifteen  years. 

When  the  earl  had  been  before  Ghent  about  a  month,  and  his  men 
under  the  lord  d'Anghien,  le  Haze  his  son,  with  the  young  seneschal 
of  Hainault,  had  had  various  skirmishes  with  those  of  Ghent,  in 
which  sometimes  they  won,  and  at  others  lost,  as  in  such  cases  will 
happen,  he  was  advised  to  send  the  men  from  Bruges,  Ypres,  and 
Poperingue,  on  an  expedition  to  a  place  called  Longpont,  the  con- 
quest  of  which  would  be  highly  advantageous ;  for  by  this  they  could 
enter  the  Quatre  Mestiers,  and  then  approach  Ghent  as  near  as  they 
pleased.  Those  who  had  been  ordered  on  this  expedition  were 
drawn  up,  and  a  very  valiant  and  prudent  knight,  called  sir  Josse  dc 
Haluin,  was  nominated  commander :  with  him  were  very  many 
knights  and  squbes,  but  sir  Josse  was  the  chief.  When  they  arrive.* 
at  Longpont,  they  did  not  find  it  defenceless,  but  garrisoned  with  a 
great  number  of  men-at-arms :  Peter  du  Bois,  Peter  la  Nuit^e,  and 
Rasse  de  Harzelle,  were  there  in  front.  The  skirmish  was  severe ; 
for,  on  the  anival  of  the  detachment  from  the  earl,  they  began  on 
both  sides  to  shoot  from  cannons  and  cross-bows,  which  slew  and 
wounded  many.  The  men  of  Ghent  behaved  too  well,  for  they 
drove  back  their  enemies,  and  took  by  force  the  banner  of  the  gold 
smith's  company  of  Bruges,  which  they  flung  into  the  river  and  be 
smeared  wi5i  filth.  There  were,  of  this  goldsmith's  company  and 
of  many  others,  numbers  slain  and  wounded :  in  particular  sir  Josse 
de  Haluin  was  killed,  which  was  a  great  pity.  So  valiantly  did 
the  Ghent  men  behave,  that  those  who  had  been  sent  to  Longpont 
returned  discomfited. 


CHAPTER   LXVII. 

THE  EABL  OF  FLANDERS  RAISES  THE  SIESE  OF  GHENT.  HE  DEFEATS 
A  SREAT  PART  OF  THE  ARMY  OF  GHENT,  THR0t7GH  THE  SELF-SUF- 
FICIENCY  OF    RASSE    DE    HARZELLE,    NEAR   TO    MEVELE 

DtTRiHO  the  siege  of  Ghent  by  the  earl  of  Flanders,  there  were 
numerous  skirmishes  before  the  city.  The  lord  d'Anghien,  the  sen- 
eschal of  Hainault  and  le  Haze  de  Flanders,  never  ransomed  those 
whom  they  fell  in  with  unprotected  in  the  plains ;  and  sometimes 
they  were  forced  to  retreat  in  such  a  hurry  as  not  to  have  time  to 
look  behind  them.  Six  thousand  well-appointed  men  were  drawn 
up  in  the  city,  and  put  under  the  command  of  Rasse  de  Harzelle, 
Arnoul  le  Clerc  and  John  de  Launoy:  they  marched  from  Ghent 
without  any  fear  of  the  army,  and  took  the  road  to  A  lost,  which  wns 
then  a  good  town  and  well  inclosed,  in  which  the  ear'  had  placed  a 
ganison  of  several  knights.  They,  on  hearing  of  this  intended  at- 
tack, made  off,  through  the  gate  leading  to  Brussels,  in  haste,  other- 
wise they  would  have  been  slain.  The  Ghent  men  burnt  everytb'ng, 
even  the  gates,  and  gained  great  pillage. 

They  then  marched  to  Dendremonde,  which  is  a  strong  town,,bu' 
they  took  it  by  storm.  Sir  Philip  de  Namur  was  there  killed.  The 
men  of  Ghent  were  masters  of  the  town,  but  not  of  the  castle  ;  foi 
the  lord  de  Widescot  and  his  companions  held  it  out  valiantly  agains" 
them.  The  Ghent  army  went  next  to  Gramont,  which  had  lately 
turned  to  the  earl,  through  the  enXreaty  and  negotiation  of  the  lord 
d'Anghien.  I  know  not  whether  by  treachery  or  not,  but  the  Ghen< 
men  entered  it,  and  very  many  of  the  inhabitants  were  slain.  Aftei 
these  exploits,  they  returned  to  Ghent  with  a  great  booty. 

When  the  earl  of  Flanders  considered  that,  besides  losing  his  thno. 
he  was  at  a  vast  expense  in  the  siege,  and  that  he  and  his  army  were 
suffering  greatly,  and  also  that  he  could  not  prevent  the  Ghent  men 
from  sallying  forth  and  burning  the  country ;  that  lately  they  had  coi 
quered  Dendremonde  and  Gramont ;  he  resolved  to  break  up  th  • 
siege  and  depart,  for  winter  was  approaching.  He  marched  away, 
and  sent  his  men  to  their  different  homes  to  recruit  themselves.  Ho 
ordered  the  lord  d'Anghien  and  the  lord  de  Montigny  to  garrison 
Oudenarde :  they  had,  besides  men-at-arms,  two  hundred  English 
archers,  on  whom  they  placed  great  dependence.  With  regard  ti 
the  earl,  he  went  to  Bruges.  The  lords  who  were  in  Oudenardo 
made  several  sallies  against  those  of  Ghent ;  and  there  were  fre(;uen( 
skirmishes,  for  they  were  almost  constantly  in  the  field,  so  that  none 
could  carry  provision  or  merchandise  to  Ghent  without  risk  ofl'.eing 
taken. 

When  the  winter  was  over,  and  the  month  of  April  arrived,  tho 
earl  assembled  his  army,  having  sent  for  those  of  Ypres,  Courtray, 
Poperingue,  Damme,  Sluys,  and  the  Franconate  : .  he  marched  froni 
Bruges  and  came  to  Nevele,  where  he  remained  some  time.  While 
there,  he  appointed  the  lord  d'Anghien  commander-in-chief  of  all  the 
men-at-arms,  comprehending  those  of  Lille,  Douay  and  Oudenarde, 
The  earl's  army  was  fully  twenty  thot^and  men  :  they  were  pre. 
pared  to  march  to  Gavre,  where  John  de  Launoy  resided,  who,  on 
receiving  intelligence  of  this,  sent  off  directly  to  Ghent,  to  inform 
Rasse  de  Harzelle  that  he  must  send  him  immediate  reinforcements 
for  the  army  of  the  earl  had  taken  the  field.  Rasse  de  Harzelle  in 
stantly  collected  six  thousand  men.  and  marched  to  Gavre  :  be  ditf 
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not  find  John  de  Launoy,  but  overtook  him  at  Deynse,  where  he  was 
pillaging  the  country  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  They  then, 
hftving^  united  their  forces,  marclied  that  day  together,  and  fell  in  with 
those  from  Oudenarde  and  Deynse,  who  were  going  to  join  the  earl, 
whom  they  immediately  attacked,  and  slew  at  least  six  hundred  of 
them.  The  lord  d'Anghien  was  not  present:  he  had  gone  before  to 
thn  earl,  who  was  with  his  army  between  Deynse  and  Bruges. 

When  news  was  brought  to  the  earl,  and  the  lord  d'Anghien,  that 
the  men  of  Oudenarde  had  been  so  roughly  treated,  they  were  much 
vexed :  the  lord  d'Anghien  was  ordered  to  march  with  four  thousand 
men  towjird  Gavre,  where  they  expected  to  find  John  de  Launoy ; 
but  he  had  retreated  to  Ghent  with  his  pillage  and  prisoners,  of  whom. 
Indeed,  he  had  no  great  number.  On  the  morrow,  he  and  Rasse  de 
Harzelie  marched  out  with  ten  thousand  men ;  and,  though  the  earl 
was  not  come  to  Gavre,  they  were  anxious  to  surround  him.  The 
same  day  that  Rasse  de  Harzells  had  marched  from  Ghent,  Peter  du 
Bois  made  a  sally  also  with  six  thousand  men,  accompanied  by  Arnoul 
le  Clerc :  they  burnt  the  suburbs  of  Courtray,  and  then  retreated  to- 
ward Deynse,  in  order  to  fall  in  with  their  townsmen ;  ■  but  it  was  too 
late,  for,  when  Rasse  de  Harzelie  and  Johnde  Launoy  were  come 
to  Nevele,  they  perceived  the  earl  with  his  whole  army  in  the  plain : 
thus  did  these  two  armies  find  themselves  in  sight  of  each  other, 
without  either  of  them  suspecting  it  in  the  morning.  When  Rasse 
de  Harzelie  and  John  de  Launoy  saw  a  battle  was  inevitable,  they 
were  not  cast  down,  but  drew  up  their  men  in  three  battalions ;  in 
each  battalion  were  two  thousand  men,  all  bold  and  hardy,  and  the 
best  soldiers  in  Ghent. 

Peter  du  Bois  and  Arnoul  le  Clerc  had  an  equal  number  of  men, 
who,  though  in  the  country,  were  ignorant  of  this  meeting,  or  that 
flieir  friends  were  about  to  engage.  When  they  left  Ghent,  they 
had  entered  into  an  agreement,  that  if  either  party  should  meet  the 
earl,  they  were  not  to  fight  without  the  other ;  for  they  were  not  sepa. 
rately  of  sufficient  strength,  but,  when  united,  they  were  able  to  en- 
gage with  three  times  their  number  :  this  they  had  sworn  to  Peter  du 
Bois  they  would  adhere  to  ;  and  to  say  the  truth,  if  Rasse  had  wished 
it,  he  might  easily  have  delayed  the  combat,  for  he  had  only  to  keep 
himself  in  the  .town  of  Nevele  to  wait  for  Peter  dii  Bois,  and  the 
earl  would  never  there  have  fought  him  :  but  the  moment  Rasse  de 
Harzelie  saw  the  army  of  the  earl,  through  pride  and  self-sufficiency, 
he  took  the  field,  saying  to  himself  that  he  would  offer  battle  to 
his  enemies,  and  reap  all  the  honor,  without  waiting  for  Peter  du 
Bois  or  the  others.  He  had  great  confidence  in  his  men,  and  such 
hopes  in  the  good  fortune  of  Ghent  tliat  he  thought  he  could  not  be 
defeated  ;  and  manifested  his  willingness  to  engage,  as  I  shall  prea. 
ently  relate  to  you. 

Greatly  was  the  earl  rejoiced  when  he  saw  Rasse  de  Harzelie 
march  out  of  Nevele  to  the  plain  to  fight.  He  immediately  ordered 
his  men  to  be  drawn  up  in  proper  order:  his  infantry  were  about 
twenty  thousand,  able  men,  and  about  fifteen  hundred  lances,  knights 
and  squires,  from  Flanders,  Hainault,  Brabant,  and  Artois.  Among 
those  from  Hainault  were  the  lord  d'Anghien,  marshal  of  the  army, 
ind,  in  his  company,  the  lord  de  Montigny,  the  bastard  of  Anghien, 
Biles  de  Riscon,  Hutin  de  Lay,  the  lord  of  Lens,  sir  John  de  Berlam- 
mont  and  several  more.  From  Flinders  were,  the  lord  de  Guistelles, 
iir  Guy  de  Guistelles,  the  lord  des  Cornets,  the  lord  de  Hallue,  the 
lord  de  Haluin,  sir  Daniel  de  Haluin,  sir  Thierry  de  Disquetane,  sir 
John  d  Escourabouc,  the  lord  de  Gentus,  sir  John  de  Vilain,  sir  Ge- 
rard de  Marquellies,  and  many  others.  Several  new  knights  were 
also  made.  The  young  seneschal  of  Hainault  had  died  in  his  bed 
some  time  before,  from  the  bruise  he  had  received  at  Aubiez,  near 
Mortaigne,  for  he  had  been  in  that  affair. 

The  earl  formed  his  army  in  five  battalions,  and  in  each  there 
were  about  five  thousand  men,  eager  for  the  attack ;  the  lord  de 
Lieureghien  bore  that  day  the  earl's  banner.  In  this  manner  they 
advanced  on  the  enemy,  five  battalions  to  three ;  but  at  the  com. 
menceraent  only  three  battalions  of  the  earl's  army  engaged,  the 
other  two  were  on  the  wings  to  support  those  who  might  be  broken. 
The  earl  was  present,  exhorting  his  men  to  behave  well,  and  to  re. 
renge  themselves  on  the  madmen  of  Ghent  who  had  given  them  so 
much  trouble :  he  said  to  the  citizens  from  the  chief  towns,  "  Be 
assured,  should  you  fly,  you  would  more  certainly  be  put  to  death 
than  if  you  stood  your  ground ;  for  I  will  have  you  all  beheaded 
without  mercy."  The  earl  posted  the  men  of  Bruges  in  the  firat 
battalion,  those  of  the  Franc  in  the  second,  those  of  Ypres  and  Cour- 
tray in  the  third,  and  those  of  Poperingue,  Cassel,  Bergues  and  Bour. 
bourg  in  the  fourth  battalion :  he  had  retained  those  of  Oudenarde, 
Lille  and  Douay  near  his  person.  ,    ti        n 

The  armies  kept  advancing  toward  each  other.  Rasse  de  Harzelie 
led  the  first  battalion,  for  it  was  composed  of  the  most  determined 
men  of  the  three,  and  because  he  was  anxious  to  be  the  first  to  begin 
the  combat,  and  to  gain  honor  if  it  were  possible :  he  attacked  that 
of  Bruges,  which  the  lord  de  Guistelles  and  his  brothers  commanded. 
There  was  great  pushing  and  fighting  at  the  commencement.  In 
another  part,  the  other  battalions  engaged,  when  many  were  beat 
down  at  the  onset.  The  Ghent  men  behaved  very  gallantly ;  but 
the  army  of  the  earl  was  too  numerous  for  them. 

The  battle  was  sharp,  and  lasted  some  time,  so  that  it  was  long 
before  it  was  seen  which  had  the  advantage.  All  the  battalions 
*ere  intennixed:  and  on  on?  side  they  shouted  out,  "Flanders  tor 


the  Lion !"  to  cheer  their  men :  on  the  other,  they  cried  as  loudly 
"  Ghent,  Ghent !"  There  was  a  moment  when  the  earl  was  in  dan. 
ger  of  losing  all ;  and,  if  he  had  then  given  way,  they  would  all 
have  been  ilain  and  defeated  beyond  a  remedy :  for  Peter  du  Bois, 
with  full  six  thousand  men,  was  in  the  plain,  and  clearly  saw  the 
combat,  but  he  could  not  give  any  assistance  to  his  townsmen  for  the 
extensive  marshes  that  were  between  him  and  the  armies :  but,  had 
the  earl  lost  the  day,  or  his  men  fled  through  panic,  he  knew  well 
that  Peter  du  Bois  would  have  fallen  upon  them,  and  none  would 
have  escaped  death,  not  even  himself;  which  would  have  been  such 
a  loss  as  Flanders  never  would  have  recovered. 

Rasse  de  Harzelie  and  John  de  Launoy  had  not  long  the  advantage 
in  this  combat,  for  the  earl  had  a  number  of  valiant  knights,  besides 
the  men  from  Ypres,  Colirtray,  Oudenarde,  Damme,  Sluys,  the  Franc 
and  Bruges,  who,  when  assembled  together,  amounted  to  near  twenty 
thousand  men,  being  four  times  the  number  of  their  enemies.  Th<s 
Ghent  men,  unable  to  withstand  them,  were  thrown  into  disorder, 
and  retreated  into  the  town.  Upon  this,  the  knights  and  squires 
advanced,  and,  breaking  their  ranks,  put  them  in  confusion,  and 
killed  them  in  heaps.  The  men  of  Ghent  retired  toward  the  church 
of  Nevele,  which  was  strong;  and,  having  collected  themselves 
there,  a  hard  battle  ensued,  and  great  slaughter  was  made  of  them. 
John  de  Launoy,  like  one  distracted,  rushed  into  the  church,  and 
posted  himself,  and  as  many  men  as  he  could,  in  the  large  tower  of 
the  steeple.  Rasse  de  Harzelie  remained  behind,  and,  with  his  men, 
performed  many  valorous  deeds  at  the  door  of  the  church  ;  but  at  last 
he  was  overpowered,  and  pierced  with  a  spear,  which  instantly  killed 
him.  Thus  ended  Rasse  de  Harzelie,  who  had  been  a  great  com. 
mander  of  the  Ghent  men  against  the  earl :  he  was  much  beloved 
by  his  townsmen  for  his  good  sense  and  prowess ;  but  this  was  his 
recompense  at  last  for  all  his  valor. 

When  the  earl  of  Flanders  arrived  at  the  square  before  the  church, 
and  saw  that  the  Ghent  men  had  retreated  into  it,  he  ordered  the 
church  to  be  set  on  fire :  his  order  was  obeyed,  and  a  fire  was  kin 
died  with  great  quantities  of  straw  and  faggots,  which  they  placed 
all  round  the  church.  The  flames  soon  ascended  to  the  roof,  when 
the  Ghent  men  perished  miserably ;  for  they  were  sure  of  being 
burnt  if  they  staid  in  the  church,  and  if  they  sallied  out  they  were 
slain  ^nd  cast  back  into  the  fire.  John  de  Launoy,  who  was  in  the 
steeple,  perceiving  himself  at  the  point  of  death,  and  that  he  must 
soon  be  burnt,  for  the  steeple  was  beginning  to  take  fire,  cned  out 
to  those  below,  "  Ransom,  ransom !"  and  ofiered  his  coat,  which  was 
full  of  florins ;  but  they  laughed  at  and  mocked  him,  saying,  "  John, 
come  and  speak  to  us  through  these  windows,  and  we  will  receive 
you.  Make  a  handsome  leap,  John,  such  as  you  have  forced  our 
friends  to  take  this  year :  you  must  make  this  leap."  John  de  Lau. 
noy,  finding  his  situation  desperate,  and  the  fire  so  fast  approaching 
that  he  must  be  burnt,  grew  enraged,  and  preferred  being  slain  to 
being  thus  burnt.  Both  happened  to  him ;  for  he  leaped  out  of  the 
vidndows  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies,  who  received  him  on  their 
spears;  and,  after  hacking  him  to  pieces,  he  was  flung  into  the 
flames.     Thus  finished  John  de  Launoy. 


CHAPTER   LXVIIL 

PETER  DU  BOIS  WITH  THE  EEMAINDEK  OF  HIS  AKMT  RETIRES  TO  OHKNl. 
AFTER  HAVING  BEEN  IH  DAHSEB  OF  HIS   LIFE,  HE  BESIEOES  GOURTKAT. 

Of  the  six  thousand  men,  of  which  the  army  at  least  consisted, 
that  Rasse  de  Harzelie  and  John  de  Launoy  had  brought  from  Ghent 
or  that  neighborhood,  or  who  were  serving  the  men  of  Ghent  for  pay 
and  had  been  marched  thither,  there  did  not  escape  more  than  three 
hundred  :  the  rest  were  slain  in  the  field  or  in  the  town,  or  had  been 
burnt  in  the  church.  Peter  du  Bois,  notwithstanding  he  had  a  fine 
army,  could  not  give  them  the  smallest  assistance,  on  account  of  the 
marshes  and  stagnant  waters  which  were  between  him  and  the  earl's 
army.  He  marched  away  with  his  men  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle, 
saying  to  them,  "  Come,  let  us  proceed  slowly  toward  Ghent.  Rasse 
de  Harzelie  and  John  de  Launoy  have  had  very  bad  success :  they 
are  defeated.  I  know  not  what  may  happen  to  us,  if  we  should  be 
pursued  and  attacked  by  the  earl's  army :  let  us  keep  in  a  body  and 
combat  boldly,  as  good  men  should  do  when  they  fight  for  their 
rights."  Those  who  heard  him  answered,  "  We  vrill  do  so."  They 
then  departed,  taking  the  road  toward  Ghent,  in  a  close  well-formed 

Some  "of  the  runaways  who  had  escaped  from  the  battle  of  Nevele 
returned  to  Ghent,  which  they  entered  quite  frightened,  like  defeated 
men,  and  related  how  Rasse  de  Harzelie  and  John  de  Launoy  had 
been  slain  and  their  army  lost.  The  citizens  were  much  dejected 
at  this  ill  news,  and  sorry  for  the  loss  of  Rasse,  for  they  had  found 
him  a  good  captain  and  ti-ue  to  their  interests :  he  was  much  beloved, 
and  great  confidence  was  placed  in  him,  because  he  was  of  a  noble 
family,  and  had  served  them  faithfuUy  for  their  money.  They  asked 
the  runaways,  "  Tell  us  where  was  Peter  du  Bois  all  the  time  of  the 
combat '"  They,  who  had  neither  seen  nor  heard  any  intelligence 
of  him  repUed,  "We  have  not  seen  him,  nor  do  we  know  anyrtii^g 
about  him."  Upon  this,  several  began  to  murmur,  saying,  that  Ft..,; 
du  Bois  had  behaved  very  iU,  for  not  ha>ing  bo-n  p'es.-t  at  thi5 
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battle,  he  who  had  six  thousand  men  under  his  command  completely 
armed. 

Those  who  governed  Ghent  therefore  resolved,  as  soon  as  Peter 
du  Bois  should  return,  to  kill  him,  and  then  make  peace  with  the  earl 
their  lord,  thr<>wing  themselves  on  his  mercy.  I  believe  that,  if  they 
had  done  so,  they  would  have  acted  well,  and  peace  would  easily 
have  been  made.  But  they  changed  their  resolution,  for  whick 
afterwards  they  paid  severely,  as  did  the  whole  country  of  Flanders. 
Affairs  at  that  time  were  not  so  bad  as  they  afterwards  became,  nor 
the  great  distress  of  Flanders  at  its  height,  as  I  shall  hereafter  relate. 

After  the  defeat  of  Rasse  de  Harzelle  and  John  de  Liunoy,  the 
earl  of  F.anders  was  informed  that  Peter  du  Bois  with  an  army  of 
Ghent  men  were  in  the  field,  and  on  their  march  to  that  city.  The 
earl  halted,  and  called  a  council,  in  which  he  demanded  from  his 
knights  whether  he  should  not  pursue  them  and  offer  battle :  they 
replied,  that  he  had  done  enough  that  day ;  that  his  men  were  tired, 
and  that  it  was  proper  they  should  have  some  rest;  but  that  he  would 
do  well  to  send  off  five  or  six  hundred  men.at.arms,  to  observe  their 
motions,  for  they  might  perhaps  fix  their  quarters  in  such  a  situation 
that  they  could  come  up  with  them  at  their  dislodging.  The  earl 
approved  of  this  advice,  and  followed  it :  those  who  were  to  be  of 
this  detachment  were  directly  ordered  out,  and  the  lord  d'Anghien 
was  appointed  to  the  command.  About  five  hundred  lances  being 
mounted,  they  marched  off  from  Nevele,  and  followed  by-roads,  in 
order  to  come  up  with  the  Ghent  men :  they  proceeded  so  far  that 
they  at  last  saw  them  descend  a  small  hill ;  they  were  in  a  compact 
body,  and  in  good  order,  marching  at  a  good  pace  toward  Ghent. 

The  lord  d'Anghien  and  his  detachment  followed  them  some  time 
on  their  flank.  Peter  du  Bois  and  his  men  saw  them  plainly,  though 
they  made  not  any  appearance  of  being  discomposed  by  it.  Peter 
du  Bois  said,  "  Let  us  continue  our  road  with  a  good  step,  without 
breaking  our  ranks ;  if  they  attack  us,  we  will  receive  them,  but  I 
do  not  believe  they  have  any  such  intentions."  Thus  each  party 
marched  on,  without  doing  anything,  as  far  as  Ghent,  when  the  lord 
d'Anghien  returned  to  the  earl,  and  Peter  du  Bois  with  his  men  en- 
tered the  town.  Peter  du  Bois  was  very  badly  received,  and  on  the 
point  of  being  killed,  for  not  having  exerted  himself  to  assist  Rasse 
de  Harzelle.  Peter  exculpated  himself,  saying  truly,  "  that  he  had 
sent  orders  to  Rasse  not  to  engage  with  the  e_arl  on  any  account, 
without  being  joined  by  him,  for  that  the  earl  was  in  too  great  force  ; 
but  that  Rasse  had  done  quite  the  contrary :  that  if  bad  success  had 
attended  him,  he  could  not  by  any  means  be  blamed :  that  he  was  as 
much  grieved  for  the  death  of  Rasse  as  any  one,  for  the  town  of 
Ghent  had  lost  a  valiant  man  and  good  captain.  It  will  therefore  be 
necessary  for  you  to  choose  another,  one  who  has  a  good  reputation 
and  will  be  feared ;  who  is  bold,  wise,  and  prudent :  or  otherwise 
put  yourselves  under  the  obedience  of  the  earl,  who  will  destroy  us 
all,  by  wickedly  and  cruelly  putting  us  to  a  shameful  death.  Now , 
consider  what  you  will  do :  either  persevere  in  what  you  have  begun 
and  carried  on  for  so  long  a-  time,  or  throw  yourselves  on  the  mercy 
of  my  lord  the  earl  of  Flanders." 

None  made  any  answer  to  this  speech  of  Peter  du  Bois  ;  but,  with 
regard  to  the  event  of  the  battle  of  Nevele  and  the  death  of  Rasse, 
he  was  acquitted.  He  was,  however,  much  dissatisfied  that  no  one 
replied  to  his  speech ;  particularly  with  some  of  the  principal  and 
richest  citizens  of  Ghent  then  present,  such  as  sir  Guisebert  Grote 
and  sir  Simon  Bete.  He  at  the  time  did  not  showjiis  resentment ; 
but  in  the  course  of  the  year,  they  severely  experienced  its  effects, 
Bs  you  will  hear  related.  The  lord  d'Anghien,  the  lord  de  Montigny, 
and  the  Haze  de  Flanders,  returned  with  their  men  to  the  earl,  and 
related  all  they  had  seen.  The  earl  set  off  from  Nevele,  and  went 
to  Bruges  :  he  dismissed  his  army  to  their  different  towns,  and  sent 
those  of  the  Franc,  with  the  lord  d'Anghien  and  the  banners,  to 
Oudenarde. 

The  men  of  Ghent,  on  hearing  that  the  earl  had  disbanded  his 
army  and  retired  to  Bruges,  began  to  be  in  motion,  by  the  instiga- 
lion  of  Peter  da  Bois,  who  said  to  them,  "Come,  let  us  take  the 
field,  and  not  be  cool  in  carrying  on  this  war,  but  show  we  are  men 
y[  courage  and  enterprise."  Upward  of  fifteen  thousand  marched 
out  of  Ghent,  and  came  before  Courtray,  to  which  they  laid  siege 
during  the  time  of  the  feast  and  procession  at  Bruges  in  the  year 
1381.  They  remained  there  for  ten  days,  and  burnt  the  suburbs  of 
C  jurtray,  with  all  the  surrounding  country.  When  the  earl  heard  of 
this  he  remanded  all  his  gentlemen,  and  the  garrisons  and  com- 
monalty of  Ypres  and  the  Franc,  and  marched  from  Bruges  with 
upward  of  twenty-five  thousand  men,  taking  the  road  to  Courtray, 
with  intentions  of  combating  the  Ghent  army  and  raising  the  siege. 
Peter  du  Bois,  on  receiving  intelligence  of  the  earl's  march  and 
sircnglh,  thought  it  best  not  to  continue  the  siege  :.he  decamped, 
and  went  to  Deynse  and  Nevele,  where  his  army  quartered  them, 
selves,  giving  out  they  would  there  wait  for  the  earl :  at  the  same 
lime,  they  signified  their  situation  to  their  townsmen,  who  ordered 
out  the  reserve,  that  they  might  have  a  superior  force  of  men-at-arms. 
Fif'een  thousand  more  men  therefore  marched  from  Ghent  to  their 
anaiy  quartered  at  Deynse  and  Nevele,  where  they  encamped  in  the 
olain. 

When  the  earl  arrived  at  Harlebecque,  near  Courtray,  he  heard 
:he  Ghent  men  had  retreated  toward  Ghent,  and  were  quartered  at 
Deynse  and  Nevele,     He  did   not  think  proper  to  pursue  them  at 


that  time,  but  dismissed  great  part  of  his  army  at  Courtray,  and  eenf 
the  lord  d'Anghien  and  the  Hainaolters,  with  his  bastard  son  the 
Elaze,  to  Oudenarde  in  garrison. 


CHAPTER    LXIX. 

HP.NOni.  LE  CLIRC,  CAPTAIN  OF  SOME  TROOPS  OF  WHITK  HOODS,  DEFEA  >» 
SEVERAL  OF  THE  EARL  OF  FLANDERS*  HOBIUTT-  HE  HIMSELF  IS 
AFTERWARDS  DEFEATED  AND  SLAIN. 

When  Peter  du  Bois  and  the  Ghent  army  found  that  it  was  not 
the  earl's  intention  te  advance  against  them,  they  departed  from 
Deynse  and  Nevele,  and  took  a  roundabout  road  toward  Oudenarde, 
on  their  return  to  Ghent.  The  day  they  passed  Oudenarde,  they 
detached  a  body  from  the  army,  under  the  command  of  Arnoul  le 
Clerc,  who  advanced  as  far  as  the  barriers  of  the  town  to  skirmish. 
The  knights  and  squires  within  could  not  resist  combating  with  them, 
so  that  many  were  slain  and  wounded  on  both  sides.  But  those 
from  Ghent  did  not  continue  the  skirmish  long :  they  returned  to 
Ghent  with  their  men,  when  each  retired  to  his  own  house. 

Three  days  after,  Arnoul  le  Clerc  marched  to  Gavre  with  about 
twelve  hundred  white  hoods  ;  and  the  castle  and  castlewick  were 
ganiaoned,  to  keep  in  check  those  in  Oudenarde.  Arnoul  le  Clerc 
had  not  been  Acre  long  before  he  was  informed  that  some  knights 
and  squires  had  sallied  out  of  Oudenarde  in  search  of  adventures, 
namely,  the  lord  de  Cbrnais,  the  lord  de  Remselles,  sir  John  de  Vil. 
laines,  the  lord  d'Anghien,  le  Gallois  de  Mamines,  the  bastard  de 
Cornais,  and  sir  Blanchard  de  Calemie.  He  therefore  formed  an 
ambuscade,  and  as  these  knights  were  on  their  return  to  Oudenarde, 
he  fell  upon  them,  when  several  were  slain,  for  mercy  was  shown  to 
none.  The  horses  of  the  knights  were  brought  very  opportunely, 
when  they  made  the  best  of  their  way  to  Oudenarde :  on  their  arri. 
val  at  the  barriers,  they  dismounted  and  put  themselves  in  a  posture 
of  defence,  waiting  for  their  men  and  servants ;  but,  before  they 
could  reenter  the  town,  they  had  left  upward  of  sixty  dead  on  the 
field. 

Arnoul  le  Clerc,  having  performed  this  enterprise,  marched  that 
day  to  a  monastery  near  Berchem  :  he  found  that  Pierre  d'Estonne. 
hoax  and  Gallois  de  Mamines,  with  about  a  hundred  of  their  com. 
panions,  had  retreated  into  the  town  of  Berchem  :  he  therefore  im- 
mediately attacked  the  monastery  whither  they  had  retired.  Galloii 
de  Mamines  with  difficulty  escaped  from  the  back  part  of  it,  and 
having  entered  a  boat,  came  by  night  to  Oudenarde,  when  he  related 
to  the  lord  d'Anghien,  the  lord  de  Montigny,sir  Daniel  de  Halluyn,and 
the  other  nights  who  were  there,  how  Arnoul  le  Clerc,  with  the 
white  hoods,  had  forced  the  monastery  of  Berchem,  and  slain  their 
companions  :  that  he  thought  Pierre  d'Estonnehoux  was  killed  ;  as 
indeed  he  was,  for  Arnoul  le  Clerc  and  his  men  had  made  him  leap 
out  of  a  window,  when  he  was  received  on  the  points  of  their  spears 
and  slain,  which  was  a  great  loss. 

The  knights  in  Oudenaide,  on  hearing  that  Arnoul  le  Clerc  with 
about  twelve  hundred  white  hoods  were  quartered  in  Berchem ;  that 
their  companions  were  slain  and  the  monastery  taken ;  were  very 
indignant,  and  determined  to  send  oflF  in  the  night  spies  to  observe 
whither  they  would  march  on  the  morrow.  The  spies  reported,  thai 
the  white  hoods  had  fixed  on  Berchem  for  their  quarters,  which  much 
pleased  these  noblemen.  The  lords  d'Anghien  de  Montigny,  de 
Bresueil,  sir  Michael  de  la  Hamarde,  with  upward  of  six  hundred 
knights  and  squires  from  Hainault,  immediately  armed  themselves  ; 
as  did  a  like  number  from  Flanders.  Three  hundred  spears  were  in 
Oudenarde,  with  upward  of  one  thousand  cross-bows  and  stout  var. 
lets.  They  marched  to  Berchem,  and,  when  near  that  place,  tliey 
sent  forward  sir  Oliver  de  Chem,  with  full  one  hundred  lances,  to 
begin  the  attack,  and  to  draw  Arnoul  le  Clerc  out  of  the  monastery, 
as  well  as  to  give  time  for  the  cross-bows  and  stout  varlets,  who  were 
on  foot,  to  come  up  and  be  properly  arranged. 

Sir  Daniel  and  sir  Peter  de  Disquemac  and  the  Haze  de  Flanders, 
spurring  their  horses,  entered  the  space  before  the  monastery  at  fnll 
gallop,  crying  out,  "  Flanders  for  the  Lion  !  Flanders  for  the  Bas. 
tard  !"  The  Ghent  men,  not  expecting  an  ambuscade,  for  it  was 
early  morn,  were  not  dressed,  so  that  before  Arnoul  le  Clerc  could 
collect  his  men,  the  lord  d'Anghien,  the  lord  Lens,  the  lord  de  Bre. 
sueil,  the  lord  de  Cornais,  the  lord  de  Montigny,  entered  the  back 
part  of  the  town,  with  the  army,  crying  out,  "D'Anghien'  for  the 
lord !"  and  attacked  the  Ghent  white  hoods  with  so  much  vigor,  thai 
they  could  not  withstand  them,  but,  breaking  their  ranks,  were 
thrown  into  disorder ;  and,  of  the  twelve  hundred,  eleven  hundreo 
were  slain  irj  the  monastery,  in  the  town  and  fields.  Arnoul  le  Clerc 
was  also  killed,  as  he  was  running  away,  by  two  pikes  being  thrust 
through  him,  which  fastened  him  to  a  hedge.  After  this  defeat,  the 
lord  d'Anghien,  with  the  other  knights,  returned  to  Oudenarde,  es 
teeming  this  enterprise  a  deed  of  great  prowess.  The  news  of  n 
greatly  pleased  the  earl  of  Flandej-s,  who  told-  the  lord  d'Anghien 
that  he  was  a  handsome  and  good  child,  and  in  time  would  be  a 
most  valiant  man.  To  say  the  truth,  the  lord  d'Anghien  was  the 
glory  of  the  earl  of  Flanders,  who  at  thkt  time  resided  at  Bruges,  ano 
who  did  not  c/iU  him  cousin,  but  fair  son. 
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CHAPTER    LXX. 

DDRINQ    THIS    WAR,  THE   RICH    CIIIZEItS   OF  GHENT  ABE  SUBJVSATED  BY 
THEIR  SOLDIERS.     PHILIP  VON  ARTATELD  IS  MADE  GOVERNOR  OF  GHENT. 

When  the  news  was  carried  to  Ghent  that  Arnoul  le  Glare  was 
rlain,  and  his  men  defeated,  many  began  to  take  alarm,  and  to  say 
uniung  themselves,  "  Our  affairs  go  on  very  badly :  by  degrees,  they 
will  kill  our  captains  and  men :  we  have  done  ill  to  make  this  war 
upon  the  earl  our  lord,  for  by  little  and  little  he  will  destroy  us.  The 
hatreds  of  Gilbert  Matthew  and  John  Lyon  are  now  falling  upon  us, 
and  we  have  too  long  followed  the  opinions  of  John  Lyon  and  Peter 
du  Bois ;  they  have  driven  us  into  this  war,  and  brought  on  us  the 
hatred  of  our  lord  to  such  a  degree  that  we  shall  never  be  admitted 
to  mercy,  nor  obtain  a  peace.  It  will  be  better  that  twenty  or  thirty 
should  suffer  than  a  whole  city." 

This,  was  the  conversation  of  several  when  together  in  private, 
from  the  dread  of  the  ill-intentioned  who  were  of  another  way.  of 
thinking,  and  were  daily  adding  to. their  power,  though  at  the  begin- 
ning they  were  but  poor  workmen  scarcely  worth  a  groat.  They 
had  now  plenty  of  gold  and  silver;  for,  when  in  want,  they  com. 
plained  to  their  leaders,  who  willingly  listened  to  them,  and  gave 
them  advice  by  pointing  out  to  them  the  richest  men  in  the  town, 
and  saying,  "  Go  to  such  and  such  persons,  and  tell  them  we  want 
to  speak  to  them."  They  directly  went,  and  those  they  sought  were 
afraid  to  refuse  following  them.  On  their  arrival,  they  were  told  the 
good  town  of  Ghent  was  in  want  of  money  to  pay  their  soldiers,  who 
were  aiding  to  guard  and  preserve  their  rights  and  franchises,  and 
that  it  was  necessary  the  workmen  should  live.  They  raised  instantly 
among  themselves  the  sum  demanded  ;  for,  had  they  refused,  they 
would  have  been  put  to  death,  on  pretence  of  being  traitors  to  the 
good  town  of  Ghent,  and  indifferent  to  its  honor  or  profit. 

Thus  did  these  wicked  people  become  masters  of  the  town,  and 
continued  so  as  long  as  the  war  lasted  against  their  lord.  In  truth,  if 
the  rich  men  and  nobility  of  the  town  were  beaten  by  such  rods,  one 
cannot  pity,  nor  any  way  excuse  them,  for  they  were  the  primary 
cause  of  all  this  mischief.  When  the  earl  of  Flanders  sent  thither 
bis  bailiff  to  do  justice  on  some  wicked  persons,  could  they  not  have 
remained  steady  and  have  assisted  him  in  this  act,  seeing  the  rebels 
were  then  in  very  small  numbers  ?  But  it  appeared  they  were  quite 
indifferent  whether  the  affair  turned  out  well  or  ill,  or  if  they  had  war 
or  peace.  They  must  have  been  sensible,  that  if  they  made  war  on 
their  lord,  the  ill-intentioned  would  be  their  masters  and  lords  of  the 
town,  and  that  they  could  not  turn  them  out  when  they  pleased.  It 
would  happen  to  them  as  to  John  de  la  Faucille,  who,  by  dissembling 
and  quitting  the  town  of  Ghent  to  hve  in  Hainault,  imagined  he 
should  be  clear  of  all  the  wars  in  Flanders,  as  well  as  of  those  against 
his  lord  by  the  town  of  Ghent,  of  which  he  was  a  native,  and  that 
nothing  would  be  required  from  him :  but  in.  this  he  was  mistaken, 
BO  that  it  caused  his  death;  which  was  a  pity,  for  John  de  la  Faucille 
was  in  his  time  a  wise  and  able  man.  But  in  those  days  none  could 
trim  -between  the  lords  and  the  townsmen,  for  they  were  too  clear, 
sighted ;  and  though  he  knew  how  to  advise  others  very  well,  yet  in 
regard  to  himself  he  managed  things  badly.  I  do  not  know,  for  a 
truth,  if  he  were  guilty  of  all  the  charges  on  which  he  was  examined 
by  sir  Simon  Rain  in  the  castle  of  Lille,  but  his  judges,  with  his 
adverse  fortune,  turned  against  him,  so  that  he  died :  and  thus  it 
happened  to  all  the  leaders  in  Ghent,  and  those  who  encouraged 
them  in  their  rebellion  against  their  lord.  Many  others  of  Ghent 
perished,  who  I  hope  were  blameless. 

When  Peter  du  Bois  saw  Ghent  thus  weakened  in  her  captains 
and  soldiers,  and  deserted  by  her  allies  ;  that  the  principal  inhabitants 
began  to  tire  ;  he  suspected  .they  would  readily  give  up  the  war,  but 
that,  whatever  peace  or  treaty  they  should  enter  into  with  the  earl, 
.  there  would  not  be  any  possibility  for  him  to  save  his  life.  He  there. 
fore  called  to  his  recollection  John  Lyon,  who  had  keen  his  master, 
and  with  what  art  he  had  worked ;  he  saw  plainly  he  could  not  do 
everything  himself,  not  having  sufficient  weight  nor  knowledge  to 
govern  the  town ;  neither  did  he  wish  for  the  principal  command, 
being  solely  desirous  of 'leading  every  mad  enterprise  :  he,  in  con. 
sequence,  turned  his  thoughts  to  a  man,  of  whom  the  city  of  Ghent 
had  not  any  suspicions,  one  of  sufficient  prudence,  though  his  abilities 
were  unknown,  for  until  that  day  they  had  not  paid  any  attention  to 
him :  his  name  was  Philip  von  Artaveld,  son  of  Jacob  von  Artaveld, 
who  had  ruled  over  all  Flanders  for  seven  years.  Peter  du  Bois  had 
heard  it  related  by  his  master,  John  Lyon,  and  the  old  people  of 
Ghent,  that  the  whole  country  was  never  so  well  governed,  feared, 
loved  and  honored  as  during  the  time  of  Jacob  von  Artaveld's  reign, 
which  lasted  for  seven  years :  the  inhabitants  added,  that  if  Jacob 
von  Artaveld  were  alive,  things  would  not  be  in  the  state  they  are 
now  in :  they  should  have  a  peace  according  to  their  wishes,  and  the 
earl  would  be  too  happy  to  forgive  them. 

These  words  made  an  impression  on  Peter  du  Bois :  he  recollected 
that  Jacob  von  Artaveld  had  left  a  son  called  Philip,  a  handsome  and 
agreeable  man,  to  whom  the  queen  of  England,  when  she  was  at 
Ghent  a-.d  during  the  time  of  the  siege,  of  Toumay,  had  stood  god- 
mother, and  who,  from  respect  to  her,  had  been  christened  Philip. 
Peter  du  Bois  came  one  evening  to  Philip's  house,  who  resided  with 
His  mo^'her,  roaiataimng  themselves  honorably  on  tljejr  rents.    Peter,  ^ 


having  arranged  in  his  own  mind  what  he  should  say,  thus  opened 
the  matter  and  the  cause  of  his  coming:  "If  you  will  listen io  me, 
and  follow  my  advice,  I  will  make  you  the  greatest  man  in  Flan, 
ders."  "  How  will  you  do  this?"  replied  Philip.  "  I  ^vill  tell  you 
how,"  said  Peter :  "  you  shall  have  the  sole  government  of  Ghent : 
for  we  are  at  this  moment  in  the  utmost  want  of  a  leader  of  a  good 
name  and  fair  character :  by  this  means  we  shall  rouse  the  men  of 
Ghent,  through  remembrance  of  your  father's  fame  ;  for  every  one 
says  that  Flanders  was  never  so  flourishing,  nor  so  much  feared,  as 
during  his  lifetime.  I  will  easily  place  you,  if  you  be  willing,  in  his 
situation  ;  and,  when  there,  you  Will  govern  according  to  my  advice 
until  you  shall  find  yourself  master  of  the  business,  which  you  will 
soon  acquire."  Philip,  who  was  arrived  at  manhood,  and  naturally 
wished  to  advance  himself  in  honor  and  wealth  more  than  he  then 
possessed,  replied,  "  Peter,  you  offer  me  great  things ;  and,  if  I  be 
placed  in  the  situation  you  say,  I  swear  on  my  faith,  that  I  will  never 
act  without  your  advice." 

Peter  asked,  "  Can  you  be  cruel  and  proud  ?  For  a  great  man 
among  the  commonalty,  and  in  particular  among  such  as  we  shall 
have  to  do  with,  will  not  be  thought  anything  worth  if  he  be  not 
feared  and  dreaded,  and  at  times  renowned  for  his  cruelty.  It  is 
thus  that  the  Flemings  wish  to  be  governed ;  and,  among  them,  men's 
lives  should  be  no  more  valued,  nor  should  they  have  more  pity  shown 
to  them,  than  swallows  or  larks,  which  are  caught  in  the  proper 
season  for  the  table."  "  By  my  troth,"  answered  Philip,  "  I  know 
well  how  to  act  this  part."  "All  then  goes  well,"  said  Peter.  "You 
are  just  such  a  one  as  I  want,  and  the  chief  I  look  f6r."  On  saying 
this,  he  took  leave  and  departed  to  his  own  house.  Night  passed, 
and  day  returned,  when  Peter  du  Bois  went  to  a  square  where  there 
were  upward  of  four  thousand  of  his  followers  and  otheis,  assembled 
to  hear  the  news,  to  discuss  how  matters  ought  to  be  carried  on,  and 
who  should  be  governor  of  the  town. 

The  lord  de  Harzelle  was  there,  who  chiefly  conducted  the  affairs 
of  Ghent,  but  he  would  not  undertake  to  do  anything  out  of  the  town : 
some  named  him  for  governor :  oAers  were  also  nominated.  Peter, 
who  was  listening  attentively,  having  heard  many  names,  raised  his 
voice  and  said,  "  Gentlemen,  t  have  paid  every  attention  to  all  you 
have  said,  and  firmly  believe  that  you  have  been  induced,  through 
your  love  and  affection  for  the  honor  and  wealth  of  the  town  of  Ghent, 
to  propose  such  who  are  worthy  to  have  a  share  in  the  government 
of  this  city ;  but  I  know  one  who  in  no  way  is  thinking  of  it,  and  if 
he  would  undertake  the  government,  there  could  not  be  any  one  found 
of  greater  abilities,  nor  of  a  more  propitious  name."  Peter  du  Bois 
was  called  upon  to  name  him,  which  he  did  by  saying,  "  It  was  Philip 
von  Artaveld,  who  was  christened  at  the  font  of  St.  Peter's  in  Ghent 
by  that  noble  queen  of  England,  Philippa,  who  was  his  godmother 
at  the  time  when  his  father,  Jacob  von  Artaveld,  was  at  the  siege  of 
Tournay  with  the  king  of  England,  the  duke  of  Brabant,  the  duke 
of  Gueldres  and  the  earl  of  Hainault ;  which  Jacob  von  Artaveld,  his 
father,  governed  the  town  of  Ghent  and  the  country  of  Flanders  bet. 
ter  than  has  ever  been  done  since,  from  all  I  hear  from  those  inhab. 
itants  who  have  jt  strong  in  their  memories:  Flanders  had  been  fo 
some  time  lost,  if  through  his  sense  and  good  fortune  he  had  not  re. 
gained  it.  Now,  it  behooves  us  to  love  the  •  branches  from  such  a 
vaUant  man,  in  preference  to  any  other  person."  No  sooner  had 
Peter  du  Bois  done  speaking  than  the  idea  of  Philip  von  Artaveld 
filled  every  one's  mind,  and  encouraged  them  so  much  that  they 
unanimously  cried  out,  "  Let  him  be  sought  for :  we  will  not  have 
any  one  but  him  for  our  governor."  "  No,  no,"  said  Peter  du  Bois : 
"we  will  not  send  for  him:  it  will  be  much  better  we  go  to  his  house, 
for  we  do  not  at  present  know  how  he  will  take  it.  We  ought  not 
by  any  means  to  suffer  him  to  excuse  himself  from  accepting  it." 

At  these  words,  those  present  took  the  road  to  Philip's  house,  fol- 
lowed by  many  others  who  had  been  informed  of  their  intentions. 
When  they  arrived  there,  the  lord  de  Harzelle,  Peter  du  Bois,  Peter 
la  Nuit^e,  and  about  ten  or  twelve  of  the  principal  tradesmen,  ad. 
dressed  him,  saying,  "  That  the  good  town  of  Ghent  was  in  the 
greatest  danger  for  want  of  a  chief,  with  whom  alliances  might  be 
formed  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  that  all  ranks  of  people  in 
Ghent  had  given  him  their  voices  and  chosen  him  to  be  their  so've. 
reign ;  for  the  good  remembrance  of  his  name,  and  the  love  they 
had  borne  to  his  father,  made  him  more  agreeable  to  them  than  any 
one  else.  For  which  reasons  they  entreated  him  affectionately  to 
take  on  him  the  government  of  the  town,  with  the  management  of 
their  affairs  both  within  and  without,  and  they  would  swear  to  him 
obedience  and  loyalty  as  completely  as  to  their  lord.  They  like- 
wise engaged  to  bring  every  one,  how  great  soever  he  might  be, 
under  his  obedience." 

Philip,  after  hearing  everything  they  had  to  say,  made  the  follow, 
ing  prudent  reply  :  "  Gentlemen,  you  require  great  things  from  me  ; 
and  I  should  imagine  you  have  not  weighed  the  matter  so  maturely 
as  it  ought  to  have  been,  when  you  offer  me  the  government  of 
Ghent.  You  say,  the  affection  your  ancestors  had  for  my  father 
has  been  your  great  inducement :  when  he  had  performed  for  them 
every  service  in  liis  power,  they  murdered  him.  If  1  should  accept 
the  government  in  the  manner  you  request,  and  be  afterwards  mur- 
dered, I  shall  gain  but  a  miserable  recompense."  "  Philip,"  said 
Peter  du  Bois,  who  caught  at  these  words  which  seemed  to  make 
bis  choice  doubtful,  "  what  has  passed  cannot  now  be  amended 
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you  will .  act  from  the  advice  of  your  council,  and  by  thus  contin- 
uing you  will  ever  be  so  well  advised  that  all  mankind  shall  praise 
you,"  Philip  answered,  "  I  should  never  wish  to  act  otherwise." 
They  then  elected  him  ;  and,  conducting  him  to  the  market-place, 
he  was  there  sworn  into  office  ;  the  mayors,  sheriffs  and  rulers  of 
companies  were  also  sworn  to  obey  him. 

In  this  manner  was  Philip  von  Artaveld  made  sovereign  of  Ghent. 
He  acquired  great  popularity  at  the  commencement ;  for  he  spoke 
to  every  one  who  had  any  business  with  him  politely  and  prudently, 
80  that  he  was  beloved  by  all.  He  gave  a  part  of  the  revenues 
which  the  earl  of  Flanders  had  in  Ghent  as  his  inheritance  to  the 
lord  de  Harzelle,  out  of  affection  to  him,  and  to  enable  him  the  bet- 
ter to  support  hiSj  rank  ;  for  he  had  lost  everything  he  possessed 
without  the  walls  of  the  town. 

We  will  now  for  a  time  leave  these  affairs  of  Flanders,'and  speak 
of  those  of  England  and  Portugal, 


CHAPTER    LXXI. 

A    WAR    BETWTEEK   THE    KINGS   OF   CASTILLE   AND    PORTUOAL. 

Yon  have  before  heard  related  the  death  of  king  Henry  of  Cas- 
tille,  and  that  his  eldest  son,  don  John,  was  crowned  in  his  stead. 
His  queen  also,  who  was  daughter  to  king  Peter  of  Arragon,  was 
crowned  with  him.  A  war  broke  out  between  king  Ferdinand  of 
Portugal  and  the  kmg  of  Castille  oh  certain  disputes  between  them  ; 
but  principally  on  account  of  the  two  daughters  of  Peter  king  of 
Castille,  who  were  married  in  England ;  the  eldest,  Constance,  to 
the  duke  of  Lancaster,  and'  Isabella  to  the  earl  of  Cambridge  The 
king  of  Portugal  declared,  that  it  was  unjust  and  illegal  in  the  king 
of  Castille  to  disinherit,  without  cause,  his  two  cousins  ;  and  that  it 
was  not  becoming  that  two  noble  ladies  of  such  high  birth  should 
be  disinherited  from  their  rights :  it  was  also  improper  that  this 
affair  should  become  old  and  forgotten,  so  that  these  ladies  would 
never  be  able  to  regain  their  possessions :  that  for  him,  who  was 
one  of  the.  nearest  relations  they  had,  he  would  never  consent  to  it, 
both  for  the  love  of  God  and  his  desire  to  maintain  justice,  to  which 
every  good  Christian  should  incline.  He  sent  therefore  his  defiance 
to  the  king  of  Caatille,  whom  all  Spain  had  crowned  ;  and  the  king 
of  Portugal  made  war  upon  him  for  the  reasons  above  mentioned. 
Don  John  defended  himself  valiantly,  and  ordered  to  the  frontiers 
and  to  his  garrisons  numbers  of  men-at-arms,  to  oppose  his  enemies, 
BO  that  he  lost  nothing  at  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities.  He  had 
with  him  some  of  the  ablest  and  most  prudent  of  French  chivalry, 
who  assisted  him  greatly  by  their  arms  and  advice ;  such  as  the 
begue  de  Villaines,  sir  Peter  his  son,  sir  John  de  Bergettes,  sir  Wil- 
liam de  Lignac,  sir  Walter  de  Puissac,  the  lord  de  la  Tande,  sir 
John  and  sir  Tristram  de  Roye,  and  many  more,  who  had  gone  to 
Spain  on  the  departure  of  the  earl  of  Buckingham  from  Brittany ; 
for  the  king  of  France,  who  had  great  connections  and  of  a  long 
standing  with  the  king  of  Castille,  had  sent  them  thither. 

The  king  of  Portugal,  on  finding  this,  thought  it  advisable  to  send 
embassadors  to  England  to  the  king  and  his  uncles,  to  request  sue. 
cors  from  them,  that  he  might  be  able  to  carry  on  a  successful  war 
against  the  king  of  Castille.  He  called  to  him  one  of  his  knights, 
a  valiant  and  prudent  man,  as  well  as  a  great  lord,  called  John  Fer. 
rande,  and  told  him  his  intentions  in  these  words  :  "  John,  you  will 
carry  these  credential  letters  to  England.  I  cannot  send  thither  a 
more  able  embassador  than  yourself,  nor  one  who  is  better  informed 
of  all  my  affairs :  you  will  therefore  commend  me  to"^  the  king,  on 
presenting  these  letters,  and  let  him  know  that  I  am  supporting  the 
rights  of  my  cousins,  his  aunts,  for  their  inheritance  of  Castille  and 
Spain  ;  and  that  I  have  already  waged  war  against  him,  who,  through 
the  influence  of  France,  has  taken  possession  of  it ;  but  that  I  am 
not  sufficiently  strong  in  myself,  nor  have  I  resources  to  oppose  him, 
nor  to  conquer  such  heritages  as  Castille,  Gallicia  and  Seville.  For 
which  reason,  I  entreat  him  to  send  me  his  fair  uncle  the  duke  of 
Lancaster,  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  my  cousins,  and  a  number  of 
men-at-arms  and  archers.  On  their  arrival  hither,  we  will  carry  on 
such  a  war,  if  it  should  please  God,  that  we  will  recover  their  inher- 
itances." "  My  lord,"  replied  the  knight,  "  with  pleasure  will  I 
carry  your  message."  He  was  not  long  before  he  embarked  on 
ooard  a  strong  vessel  fit  for  the  voyage,  and  sailed  from  the  harbor 
of  Lisbon  ;  when,  having  favorable  winds,  he  arrived  at  Plymouth 
the  same  day  and  same  tide  that  the  earl  of  Buckingham  "returned 
thither,  with  part  of  his  fleet,  from  Brittany. 

The  English  had  unfortunately  lost  at  sea  three  of  their  ships,  full 
of  men  and  stores,  and  had  been  so  much  separated  by  contrary 
winds,  that  they  arrived,  not  jfithout  great  danger,  in  three  different 
ports  of  England.  The  earl  of  Buckingham  was  rejoiced  at  the 
arrival  of  the  Portuguese  knight,  whom  he  most  graciously  received. 
On  his  inquiring  after  news,  he  told  him  enough,  as  well  of  Spain 
as  of  Portugal.  They  continued  their  journey  together  until  they 
came  to  the  good  city  of  London,  where  the  king  was.  On  the 
earl  of  Buckingham's  arrival,  the  city  of  London  entertained  him 
magnificently.  He  went  to  Westminster  to  wait  on  the  king,  who 
was  there  with  his  two  uncles,  the  duke  of  Lancaster  and  the  earl  of 
Cambridge,  and  took  the  knight  from  Portugal  with  him,  whom  he 
.ifpsentcd  to  the  king  and  to  his  brothers. 


When  the  king  and  the  above-named  lords  were  made  acqnainied 
with  the  subject  of  his  coming,  they  seemed  to  be  much  pleased, 
and  paid  him  great  respect.  He  delivered  his  letters  to  the  king, 
who  read  them  in  the  presence  of  his  uncles ;  for  you  must  know 
the  king  did  nothing  without  the  advice  of  these  uncles,  being  at 
that  time  very  young.  The  knight  was  questioned,  notwithstanding 
the  letters  he  had  brought  with  him,  on  the  subject  of  his  coining 
from  Portugal :  his  answers  were  prudent  and  proper,  according  to 
the  propositions  which  have  been  mentioned  before.  When  the 
lords  had  fully  heard  all  he  had  to  say,  they  said,  "  Many  thanks  ts 
our  fair  cousin  of  Portugal,  who,  to  serve  us,  has  made  war  on  oui 
adversary.  What  he  requires  is  but  reasonable,  and  be  shall  be 
speedily  succored.  The  king  will  consider  in  what  manner  he  shall 
arrange  this  business,"  No  further  conversation  passed.  The  foi;, 
eign  knight,  having  brought  such  agreeable  tidings  to  the  duke  of 
Lancaster  and  earl  of  Cambridge,  was  much  feasted,  and  dined 
with  the  king.  He  remained  about  fifteen  days,  and  until  a  week 
before  the  feast  of  St.  George,  with  the  king  and  his  uncles.  Sit 
Robert  de  Namur  was  also  there,  who  had  come  to  do  homage  to 
the  king  for  what  he  possessed  in  England.  The  parliament  vraa 
also  summoned  to  meet  at  Westminster,  as  well  on  account  of  this 
embassy  from  Portugal  as  upon  the  affaits  of  Scotland,  the  truce 
between  the  two  countries  ending  the  first  of  June, 

The  prelates  and  barons  of  England,  held  many  councils  to  con. 
sider  this  business :  they  were  not  for  sending  the  duke  of  Lancaster 
to  Portugal,  some  saying  it  was  a  long  sea  voyage  for  him,  and  that 
they  might  repent  of  his  going,  for  the  Scots  were  making  great 
preparations  to  invade  England,  -  It  was  at  last  determined  tha^t  the 
duke  of  Lancaster,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  Scotland  and  its 
inhabitants,  should  go'  to  the  borders,  and  learn  what  were  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Scots ;  for  of  all  the  barons  of  England  he  knew  best 
how  to  conduct  a  treaty,  and  the  Scots  would  do  more  for  him  than 
for  any  other  person.  They  likewise  resolved  that  the  earl  of  Cam- 
bridge should  embark-for  Portugal  with  five  hundred  spears  and  as 
many  archers ;  and  if  fhe  duke  of  Lancaster  could  manage  the  Scots, 
and,  without  dishonoring  England,  conclude  a  truce  for  three  yeoi^, 
he  mights  go  likewise,  if  the  king  approved  of  it  in  council,  about 
August  or  September,  to  Portugal  to  reinforce  the  army  of  his  brother. 
There  was  another  reason  why  the  duk-e  of  Lancaster  ought  to 
remain  in  England  :  the  king  had  sent  embassadors,  with  the  duke 
of  Saxony  and  the  archbishop  of  Ravenna,  to  the  emperor  of  Gcr. 
many,  to  demand  his  sister  in  marriage  and  to  obtain  his  answer; 
for  there  had  been  great  negotiationB  on  the  subject  for  upward  of  a 
year.  The  bishop  of  St.  David's  and  sir  Simon  Burley  were  the 
embassadors,  on  the  part  of  England,  to  assist  and  bring  it  to  a 
conclusion. 

The  king  and  bis  lords  agreed  to  this  deterinination,  when  the 
parliament  broke  up.  Lists  were  made  out  of  those  barons  and 
knights  who  were  to  accompany  the  earl  of  Cambridge  to  Portugal 


CHAPTER    LXXII. 

THE  EARL  OF  CAMBRIDOE  SAILS  FOE  POKTUeAL,  THE  DI7EE  OF  LAW. 
CASTER  SOES  TO  THE  BOKDEBS  OF  SCOTLAUD,  TO  MAKE  A  TRBCE 
WITH   THE   SCOTS, 

The  duke  of  Lancaster,  having  made  his  preparations,  left  the 
king  and  his  brothers.  On  taking  leave  of  the  earl  of  Cambridge, 
he  swore  to  him,  by  his  faith,  that  on  his  return  from  Scotland,  he 
would  speedily  follow  him  to  Portugal,  if  no  hindrance  which  he 
could  not  then  foreseehappened  in  England  to  prevent  him.  On 
this,  the  duke  departed,  taking  the  road  to  Scotland,  and  attended 
only  by  those  of  his  household.  In  this  parliament,  the  earl  of  North, 
umberiand  was  appointed  lieutenant  of  all  Northumbeiland,  the 
bishopric  of  Durham,  land  as  much  of  Wales  as  to  the  banks  of  the 
Severn:  he  therefore  left  London  for  those  parts,  but  it  was  about 
fifteen  days  after  the  departure  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster. 

The  earl  of  Cambridge  took  leave  of  the  king  and  his  brother  the 
earl  of  Buckingham,  to  complete  the  forces  for  the  expedition  he  had 
undertaken  to  command.  He  made  his  rendezvous  at  Plymouth, 
whore  he  was  the  first  who  arrived,  bringing  with  him  his  lady  Isa. 
bella  and  his  son  John,  whom  he  intended  carrying  with  him  to 
Portagal.  The  earl  of  Cambridge  was  accompanied  by  many  noble- 
men, such  as  sir  Matthew  Gournay  constable  of  the  army,  the  canon 
de  Robesart,  sir  John  Newcastle,  sir  William  Beauchamp  marshal 
of  the  army,  the  souldich  de  I'Estrade,  the  lord  Boti-eaux,  the  lord  de 
Charlton,  sir  William  Helmon,  sir  Thomas  Symon,  sir  Nicholas 
Windsor,  sir  John  Carteret  and  several  others.  There  were  also 
men-at-arms  to  the  amount  of  five  hundred,  and  as  many  archers. 
These  lords  and  their  men  came  to  Plymouth,  where  they  quartered 
themselves  and  in  the  adjoining  villages.  They  loaded  their  vessels 
by  little  and  little  ;  but  no  horses  were  to  be  embarked,  as  the  voyago 
was  too  long  from  England  to  Lisbon.  The  Portuguese  knight  was 
with  them,  intending  to  accompany  them  to  his  country.  They 
remained  upward  of  three  weeks  on  the  coast,  getting  ready  theii 
provision  and  stores,  and  waiting  for  favorable  weather. 

The  duke  of  Lancaster  continued  his  journey  toward  Scotland 
until  he  came  to  Berwick,  which  is  the  last  town  in  that  part  of 
England.     When  he  arrived  there,  he  halted,  and  sent  a  message  (a 
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Scotland  to  acquaint  the  barons  he  was  come  thither  to  ride  the 
borders,  as  had  always  been  customary ;  and,  if  tbey  \tere  desirous 
cf  doing  the  same  first,  they  had  best  inform  him  of  it,  otherwise  he 
well  knew  what  he  was  to  do.  The  duke's  herald  rode  to  Edin- 
burgh, where  king  Robert  of  Scotland,  the  earl  of  Douglas,  the  earl 
.)f  Mar,  the  earl  of  Moray  and  all  the  principal  barons  of  Scotland 
were  assembled.  They  had  heard  the  duke  of  Lancaster  was  come 
to  trca  with  them,  and  had  thus  assembled  in  the  chief  town  of 
Scotland,  where  the  herald  met  them. 


JoBH  BaUi  rRBACBiNe  TO  THE  PKOPLK.'Fiom  ft  MS.  of  tka  Ifith  eentuTF. 


The  herald  punctually  executed  his  message.  He  was  favorably 
U3tened  to,  and  had  a  ftiendly  answer  from  the  Scots  barons,  who 
said,  they  would  willingly  hear  what  the  duke  had  to  propose.  The 
herald  brought  back  with  him  passports  for  the  duke  and  his  people, 
to  last  as  long  as  they  should  remain  on  the  borders  and  during  the 
parleys.  The  herald,  having  received  these  assurances,  came  back 
to  Berwick  and  related  what  he  had  done.  Upon  this,  the  duke 
departed  from  Berwick,  leaving  all  his  stores  in  that  town,  and  took 
the  road  to  Roxburgh,  where  he  lay.  On  the  morrow,  he  was  lodged 
111  the  abbey  of  Melrose  on  the  Tweed,  which  divides  the  two  king. 
Joms  of  Scotland  and  England.  The  duke  and  his  attendants 
remained  there  until  the  Soots  were  come  to  Lambir-law,  three 
short  leagues  off.  On  their  arrival,  they  signified  it  to  the  duke, 
when  immediately  negotiations  were  begun  between  the  Scots  and 
English,  and  which  lasted  for  upward  of  fifteen  days. 


CHAPTER    LXXIII. 

THE   POPULACE    OP   MiSlAKD    REBEL   AOAINST   THE    NOBILITT. 

While  these  conferences  were  going  forward,  there  happened  in 
England  great  commotions  among  the  lower  ranks  of  the  people,  by 
which  England  was  near  ruined  without  resource.  Never  was  a 
country  in  such  jeopardy  as  this  was  at  that  period,  and  all  through 
the  too  great  comfort  of  the  commonalty.  Rebellion  was  stirred  up, 
ijs  it  was  formerly  done  in  France  by  the  Jacques  Bons.hommes, 
who  did  much  evil,  and  sore  troubled  the  kingdom  of  France.  It  is 
marvellous  from  what  a  trifle  this  pestilence  raged  in  England.  In 
order  that  it  may  serve  as  an  example  to  mankind,  I  will  speak  of  all 
that  was  done,  from  the  information  I  had  at  the  time  on  the  subject. 

It  is  customary  in  England,  as  well  as  in  several  other  countries,, 
for  the  nobility  to  have  great  privileges  over  the  commonalty,  whom 
they  keep  in  bondage ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  bouna  by  lav?  and 
custom  to  plough  the  lands  of  gentlemen,  to  harvest  the  gftin,  to 
carry  it  home  to  the  bam,  to  thrash  and  winnow  it :  they  are  also 
bound  to  harvest  the  hay  and  carry  it  home.*  All  these  serrices 
tliey  are  obliged  to  perform  for  their  lords,  and  many  more  in  Eng. 
land  than  in  other  countries.  The  prelates  and  gentlemen  are  thus 
served.  In  the  counties  of  Kent,  Essex,  Sussex  and  Bedford,  these 
services  are  more  oppressive  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  kingdom. 

The  evil-disposed  in  these  districts  began  to  rise,  saying,  they  were 


...H  nnii  lirini;  it  home.— Lord  Bernkrb 


too  severely  oppressed ;  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  world  there 
were  no  slaves,  and  no  one  ought  to  be  treated  as  such,  unless  he 
had  committed  treason  against  his  lord,  as  Lucifer  had  done  against 
God :  but  they  had  done  no  such  thing,  for  they  were  neither  ang  sis 
nor  spirits,  but  men  formed  after  the  same  likeness  with  their  lords, 
who  treated  them  as  beasts.  This  they  would  not  longe-  bear,  but 
had  determined  to  be  free,  and  if  they  labored  or  did  any  ou.er  works 
for  their  lords,  they  would  be  paid  for  it. 

A  crazy  priest  in  the  coimty  of  Kent,  called  John  Ball,  who,  for 

his  absurd  preaching,  had 
been  thrice  confined  in  the 
prison  of  the  archbishop  oi 
Canterbury,  was  greatly  in. 
strumental  in  inflaming  them 
with  those  ideas.  He  was 
accustomed,  every  Sunday 
after  mass,  as  the  people  were 
coming  out  of  the  church,  to 
preach  to  them  in  the  market 
place  and  assen<ble  a  crowd 
around  him;  ti  whom  he 
wouldsay: "  Mygooi'  friends, 
things  cannot  go  on  well  in 
England,  nor  ever  will  until 
everything  shall  be  in  com- 
mon; when  there  shall  neither 
be  vassal  nor  lord,  and  all 
distinctions  levelled ;  when 
the  lords  shall  be  no  more 
masters  than  ourselves.  How 
ill  they  have  used  us !  and 
for  what  reason  do  they  thus 
hold  us  in  bondage  ?  Are 
we  not  all  descended  from 
the  same  parents,  Adam  and 
Eve  ?  and  what  can  they 
show,  or  what  reasons  give, 
why  they  should  be  more  the 
masters  than  ourselves  ?  ex. 
cept,  perhaps,  in  making  us 
labor  and  work  for  them  lo 
spend.  They  are  clothed  in 
velvets  .and  rich  stuffs,*  or- 
namented with  ermine  and 
other  furs, while  we  are  forced 
to  wear  poor  cloth.  They 
have  wines,  spices,  and  fine  bread,  when  we  have  only  rye  and  the 
refuse  of  the  straw ;  and,  if  we  drink,  it  must  be  water.  They 
have  handsome  seats  and  manors,  when  we  must  brave  the  wind 
and  rain  in  our  labors  in  the  field ;  but  it  is  from  our  labor  they  have 
wherewith  to  support  their  pomp.  We  are  called  slaves ;  and,  if 
we  do  not  perforin  our  services,  we  are  beaten,  and  we  have  not 
any  sovereign  to  whom  we  can  complain,  or  who  wishes  to  hear  us 
and  do  us  justice.  Let  us  go  to  the  king,  who  is  young,  and  remon- 
strate with  him  on  our  servitude,  telling  him  we  must  have  it  other, 
wise,  or  that  we  shall  find  a  remedy  for  it  ourselves.  U  we  wait  on 
him  in  a  body,  all  those  who  come  under  the  appellation  of  slaves, 
or  are  held  in  bondage,  will  follow  us,  in  the  hopes  of  being  free. 
When  the  king  shall  see  us,  we  shall  obtain  a  favorable  answer,  oi 
we  must  then  seek  ourselves  to  amend  our  condition." 

With  such  words  as  these  did  John  Ball  harangue  the  people,  al 
his  village,  eveiy  Sunday  after  mass,  for  which  he  was  much  beloved 
by  them.  Some  who  wished  no  good  declared  it  was  very  true,  and 
murmuring  to  each  other,  as  they  were  going  to  the  fields,  on  the 
road  from  one  village  to  another,  or  at  their  different  houses,  said, 
"  John  Ball  preaches  such  and  such  things,  and  he  speaks  truth." 

The  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  on  being  informed  of  this,  hat" 
John  Ball  arrested,  and  imprisoned  for  two  or  three  months  by  waj 
of  punishment ;  but  it  would  have  been  better  if  he  had  been  con 
fined  during  his  life,  or  had  been  put  to  death,  than  to  have  been 
suffered  thus  to  act.  The  archbishop  set  him  at  liberty,  for  he  could 
not  for  conscience  sake  have  put  him  to  death.  The  moment  John 
Ball  was  out  of  prison,  he  returned  to  his  former  errors.  Numbers 
in  the  city  of  London  having  heard  of  his  preaching,  being  envious 
of  the  rich  men  and  nobility,  began  to  say  among  themselves,  that 
the  kingdom  was  badly  governed,  and  the  nobility  had  seized  on  all 
the  gold  and  silver  coin.  These  wicked  Londonei-s,  therefore,  began 
to  assemble  and  to  rebel :  they  sent  to  tell  those  in  the  adjoining 
counties,  they  might  come  boldly  to  London,  and  bring  riieir  com- 
panions with  them,  for  they  would  find  the  town  open  to  them,  and 
tKe  commonalty  in  the  same  way  of  thinking ;  that  they  would  press 
the  king  so  much,  there  should  no  longer  be  a  slave  in  England. 

These  promises  stirred  up  those  in  the  counties  of  Kent,  Essex, 
Sussex  and  Bedford,  and  the  adjoining  country,  so  that  they  marched 
toward  London ;   and,  when  they  arrived  near,  they  were  upward 


•  Lold  Bernen  sayl  "  chamlet  funed  with  grise,'  the  skin  of  the  wenzle  or  martin. 
The  word  in  Froissart  is  camocas,  which  D.  Sauvage  is  at  o  loss  to  understanj.  and 
proposes  to  alter  to  camdos,  camlet:  thus  confirmine  Lord  Berners'  traiislation.-EB 
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of  sixty  thousand.  They  had  a  leader  called  Wat  Tyler,  and  with 
him  were  Jack  Straw  and  John  Ball :  these  three  were  their  com- 
manders, but  the  principal  was  Wat  Tyler.  This  Wat  had  been  a 
tiler  of  houses,  a  bad  man,  and  a  great  enemy  to  the  nobility.  When 
these  wicked  people  first  began  to  rise,  all  London,  except  their 
friends,  wpre  very  much  frightened.  The  mayor  and  rich  citizens 
assembled  in  council,  on  hearing  they  were  coming  to  London,  and 
debated  whether  they  should  shut  the  gates  and  refuse  to  admit  them ; 
but  ha\ing  well  considered,  they  determined  not  to  do  so,  as  they 
sliould  run  the  risk  of  having  the  suburbs  burnt.* 

T  ho  gates  were  therefore  thrown  open,  when  they  entered  in 
troops  of  one  or  'wo  hundred,  by  twenties  or  thirties,  according  to 
the  populousness  of  the  towns  they  came  from ;  and  as  they  came 
into  London  they  lodged  themselves.  But  it  is  a  truth,  that  full 
two-thirds  of  these  people  knew  not  what  they  wanted,  nor  what 
they  sought  for :  they  followed  one  another  like  sheep,  or  like  the 
shepherds  of  old,  who  said  they  were  going  to  conquer  the  Holy 
Land,  and  afterwards  accomplished  nothing.  In  such  manner  did 
these  poor  fellows  and  vassals  come  to  London  from  distances  of  a 
hundred  and  sixty  leagues.t  but  the  greater  part  from  those  counties 
1  have  mentioned,  and  on  theii'  arrival  they  demanded  to  see  the 
king.  The  gentlemen  of  the  country,  the  knights  and  the  squires, 
began  to  be  alarmed  when  they  saw  the  people  thus  rise :  and,  if 
they  were  frightened,  they  had  sufficient  reason,  for  less  causes  create 
fear.     They  began  to  collect  together  as  well  as  they  could. 

The  same  day  that  these  wicked  men  of  Kent  were  on  their  road 
toward  London,  the  princess  of  Wales,  mother  to  the  king,  was 
returning  from  a  pilgrimage  to  Canterbury.  She  ran  great  risks 
from  them ;  for  tliese  scoundrels  attacked  her  car,  and  caused  much 
confusion,  which  greatly  frightened  the  good  lady,  lest  they  should 
do  some  violence  to  her  or  to  her  ladies.  God,  however,  preserved 
her  from  this,  and  she  came  in  one  day  from  Canterbury  to  London, 
without  venturing  to  make  any  stop  by  the  way.  Her  son  Richard 
was  this  day  in  the  Tower  of  London :  thither  the  princess  came, 
and  found  the  king  attended  by  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  sir  Robert  de  Namur,  the  lord  de  Gommegines,  and 
several,  more,  who  had  kept  near  his  person  from  suspicions  of  his 
subjects  who  were  thus  assembli'ng;  without  knowing  what  they 
wanted.  This  rebellion  was  well  known  to  be  in  agitation  in  the 
king's  palace,  before  it  broke  out  and  the  country  people  had  left 
their  homes;  to  which  the  king  applied  no  remedy,  to  the  great 
astonishment  of  every  one.  In  order  that  gentlemen  and  others  may 
talce  example,  and  correct  wicked  rebels,  I  will  most  amply  detail 
how  this  business  was  conducted. 


CHAPTER    LXXIV. 

rilE  POPULACE  OF  EM&LAND  COMMIT  MAMT   CXUELTIES  ON  THOSE  IN  OFFI. 
CFAL  SITUATIONS.       THEY  SEND  A  KNIUHT  AS  EMBASSADOK  TO  THE  EIN&. 

On  Monday  preceding  the  feast  of  the  Holy  Sacrament,  in  the 
year  1381,  did  these  people  sally  forth  from  their  homes,  to  come  to 
London  to  remonstrate  with  the  king,  that  all  might  be  made  free,  for 
ihey  would  not  there  should  be  any  slaves  in  England.  At  Canter, 
bury,  they  met  John  Ball  (who  thought  he  should  find  there  the 
archbishop,  but  he  was  at  London,)  Wat  Tyler  and  Jack  Straw. 
On  their  entrance  into  Canterbury,  they  were  much  feasted  by  every 
one,  for  the  inhabitants  were  of  their  way  of  thinking ;  and,  having 
held  a  council,  they  resolved  to  march  to  London,  and  also  to  send 
emissaries  across  the  Thames  to  Essex,  Sufiblk,  Bedford,  and  other 
counties,  to  press  the  people  to  msirch  to  London  on  that  side,  and 
thus,  as  it  were,  to  surround  it,  which  the  king  would  not  be  able  to 
prevent.  It  was  their  intention  that  all  the  different  parties  should 
be  collected  together  on  the  feast  of  the  Holy  Sacrament,  or  on  the 
following  day. 

Those  who  had  come  to  Canterbury  entered  the  church  of  St. 
Thomas,  and  did  much  damage  :  they  pillaged  the  apartments  of  the 
archbishop,  saying  as  they  were  carrying  off  different  articles ;  "  This 
chancellor  of  England  has  had  this  piece  of  furniture  very  cheap  : 
he  must  now  give  us  an  account  of  the  revenues  of  England,  and  of 
the  large  sums  he  has  levied  since  the  coronation  of  the  king." 
After  they  had  defrauded  the  abbey  of  St.  Vincent,  they  set  off  in  the 
morning,  and  all  the  populace  of  Canterbury  with  them,  taking  the 
road  toward  Rochester.  They  collected  the  people  from  the  vil- 
lages to  the  right  and  left,  and  marched  along  like  a  tempest,  de- 
stroying every  house  of  an  attorney  or  king's  proctor,  or  that  belonged 
to  the  archbishop,  sparing  none. 

On  their  arrival  at  Rochester,  they  were  much  feasted,  for  the 
people  were  waiting  for  them,  being  of  their  party.  They  advanced 
to  the  castle,  and  seizing  a  knight  called  sir  John  de  Newtoun,  who 
was  constable  of  it  and  captain  of  the  town,t  they  told  him  that  he 


*  According  to  Lord  Bemen  and  D.  Sauvage  they  did  at  first  shut  the  gates,  bat 
alWrwards  beiiie  in  fear  for  tlie  suburbs  they  caused  them  to  be  reopened.— Ed. 

r  J.urd  Berners  exactly  agrees  with  D.  Sauvoge,  and  differs  materially  in  the  relation 
of  tlie  dibtance  the  rebels  travelled.  Lord  Bemers  translates  lieues  milee,  I  apprehend 
correctly,  "in  lykewise  these  villains  and  poor  people  came  to  London  a  hundred 
.Tiyle  oiT.  Ix  myle,  1  myle.  xi  myle.  and  xx  myle  olT,  and  fro'  all  countries  about  Lon- 
ion,  but  the  moost  part  came  fro'  tlie  countries  before-named."— Ed. 

I  *  John  de  Newtoun  was  constable  of  this  castle  tBochester)  anno  3  king  Richard." 
— Haxted's  Kent,  vol.  ii.  p.  13. 


must  accompany  them  as  their  commander  in  chief,  and  do  what 
ever  they  should  wish.  The  knight  endeavored  to  excuse  himself, 
and  offered  good  reasons  for  it,  if  they  had  been  listened  to;  but  they 
said  to  him,  "  Sir  John,  if  you  virill  not  act  as  we  shall  orders  you  are 
a  dead  man."  The  knight  seeing  this  outrageous  mob  ready  to  kill 
him  complied  with  their  request,  and  very  unwillingly  put  himself  at 
their  head.  They  had  acted  in  a  similar  manner  in  the  other  conn, 
ties  of  England,  in  Susses,  Suffolk,  Cambridge,  Bedford,  Stafford. 
Warwick  and  Lincoln,  where  they  forced  great  lords  and  knights, 
such  as  the  lord  Manley,  a  great  baron,  sir  Stephen  Hales,  and  sir 
Thomas  Cossington,  to  lead  an^  march  with  them.  Now,  observe 
how  fortunately  matters  turned  out,  for  had  they  succeeded  in  their 
intentions  they  would  have  destroyed  the  whole  nohiUty  of  England : 
after  this  success,  the  people  of  other  nations  would  have  rebelled, 
taking  example  from  those  of  Ghent  and  Flanders,  who  were  in  act- 
ual rebellion  against  their  lord.  In  this  same  year  the  Parisians 
acted  a  similar  part,  arming  themselves  with  leaden  maces.*  They 
were  upward  of  twentj  thousand,  as  I  shall  relate  when  I  come  to 
that  part  of  my  history  j  but  I  will  first  go  on  with  this  rebellion  in 
England. 

When  those  who  had  lodged  at  Rochester  had  done  all  they 
vyanted,  they  departed,  and  crossing  the  river,  came  to  Dartford,  but 
always  following  their  plan  of  destroying  the  houses  of  lawyers  or 
proctors  on  the  right  and  left  of  their  road.  In  their  way,  they  cut 
off  several  men's  heads,  and  continued  their  march  to  Blackheath, 
where  they  fixed  their  quarters!  they  said  they  were  armed  for  the 
king  and  commons  of  England.  When  the  citizens  of  London  found 
they  were  quartered  so  near  them,  they  closed  the  gates  of  London- 
bridge  :  guards  were  placed  there  by  orders  of  sir  William  Walworth, 
mayor  of  London,  and  several  rich  citizens  who  were  not  of  their 
party ;  but  there  were  in  the  city  more  than  thirty  thousand  who  fa. 
vored  them. 

Those  who  were  at  Blackheath  had  information  of  this;  they  sent, 
therefore,  their  knight  to  speak  with  the  king,  and  to  tell  him,  that 
what  they  were  doing  was  for  his  service,  for  the  kingdom  had  been 
for  several  years  wretchedly  gdvei:ned,  to  the  great  dishonor  of  the 
realm  and  to  the  oppression  of  the  lower  ranks  of  the  people,  by  his 
uncles,  by  the  clergy,  and  in  particular  by  the  archbishop  o[  Canter, 
bury,  his  chancellor,  from  whom  they  would  have  an  hccount  of  his 
ministry.  The  knight  dared  not  say  nor  do  anything  to  the  contrary, 
but  advancing  to  the  Thames  opposite  the  Tower,  he  took  boat  and 
crossed  over.  While  the  king  and  those  with  him  in  the  Tower 
were  in  great  suspense,  and  anxious  to  receive  some  intelligence,  the 
knight  came  on  shore :  way  was  made  for  him,  and  he  was  conducted 
to  the  king;  who  was  in  an  apartment  with  the  princess  his  mother. 
There  were  also  with  the  king  his  two  maternal  brothers,  the  earl  of 
Kent  and  sir  John  Holland,  the  earls  of  Salisbury,  Warwick,  Suffolk, 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  great  prior  of  file  Templars  in  Eng- 
land, sir  Robert  de  Namur,  the  lord  de  Vertain,  the  lord  de  Gomme. 
gines,  sir  Henry  de  Sausselles,  the  mayor  of  London  and  several  of 
the  principal  citizens.  ^ 

Sir  John  Newtoun,  who  was  well  known  to  them  all,  for  he  was 
one  of  the  king's  ofiicers,  cast  himself  on  his  knees  and  said :  "  My 
much  redoubted  lord,  do  not  be  displeased  with  me  for  the  message 
I  am  about  to  deliver  to  you ;  for,  my  dear  lord,  through  force  I  am 
come  hither."  "  By  no  means,  sir  John,  tell  us  what  you  are  charged 
with :  we  hold  you  excused."  "  My  very  redoubted  lord,  the  cwn- 
mens  of  your  realm  send  me  to  you  to  entreat  you  would  come  and 
speak  with  them  on  Blackheath.  They  wish  to  have  no  one  but 
yourself;  and  you  need  not  fear  for  your  person,  for  they  will  not  do 
you  the  least  harm :  they  always  have  respected  and  will  respect  you 
as  their  king;  but  they  will  tell  you  many  things,  which,  they  say,  it 
is  necessary  you  should  hear;  with  which,  however,  they  have  not 
empowered  me  to  acquaint  you.  But,  dear  lord,  have  the  goodness 
to  give  me  such  an  answer  as  may  satisfy  them,  and  that  they  may 
be  convinced  I  have  really  been  in  your  presence  ;  for  they  have  my 
children  as  hostages  for  my  return,  whom  they  will  assuredly  put  to 
death,  if  I  do  not  go  back." 

The  king  replied,  "  You  shall  speedily  have  an  answer."  Upon 
this  he  called  a  council  to  consider  what  was  to  be  done.  The  king 
was  advised  to  say,  that  if  on  Thursday  they  would  come  down  to  the 
river  Thames,  he  would  without  fail  speak  with  them.  Sir  John 
Newtoun,  on  receiving  this  answer,  was  well  satisfied  therewith, 
and,  taking  leave  of  the  king  and  barons,  departed :  having  entered 
his  boat,  he  recrossed  the  Thames,  and  returned  to  Blackheath,  where 
he  had  left  upward  of  sixty  thousand  men.  He  told  them  from  the 
king,  that  if  they  would  send  on  the  morrow  morning  their  leaders 
to  the  Thames,  the  king  would  come  and  hear  what  they  had  to  say. 
This  answer  gave  great  pleasure,  and  they  were  contented  with  it: 
they  passed  the  night  as  well  as  they  could;  but  you  must  know  that 
one.foiirth  of  them  fasted  for  want  of  provision,  as  they  had  not 
brought  any  with  them,  at  which  they  were  much  vexed,  as  may  be 
supposed. 

At  this  time,  the  oari  of  Buckingham  was  in  Wales,  where  he  pos 
sessed  great  estates  in  right  of  his  wife,  who  was  daughter  of  the 
eari  of  Hereford  and  Northampton ;  but  the  common  report  about 
London  was,  that  he  favored  these  people:  some  assured  it  for  a 

*  Lord  Berhen  and  D.  Sauvage  isad  ir<m.  thougl-  Oie  lau«r  in  a  note  .ays  thmt  Uv 
Chronicles  and  AniiaB  of  Franw  »»y  ttcd.—EB  ^^ 
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:ruth,  as  having  seen  him  among  them,  because  thfre  was  one 
Thomas  very  much  resembling  him,  from  the  county  of  Cambridge. 
As  for  the  English  barons  who  were  at  Plymouth  making  prepara- 
tions for  their  voyage,  they  had  heard  of  this  rebellion,  and  that  the 
people  were  rising  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Fearful  lest  their 
voyage  should  be  prevented,  or  that  the  populace,  as  they  had  done 
at  Southampton,  Winchelsea  and  Arundel,  should  attack  them,  they 
heaved  their  anchors,  and  with  some  diiBculty  left  the  harbor,  for  the 
w'nd  was  against  them,  and  put  to  sea,  where  they  cast  anchor  to 
ivait  for  a  vriad. 


Richard  the  Sbcons  and  the  Rkbbls.— From  a.  MS.  of  the  15th  Century 


The  duke  of  Lancaster  was  on  the  borders,  between  la  Morlane,* 
Roxburgh  and  Melrose,  holding  conferences  with  the  Scots:  he  had 
niso  received  intelligence  of  this  rebellion,  and  the  danger  his  person 
was  in,  for  he  well  knew  he  was  unpopular  with  the  common  people 
uf  England.  Notwithstahding  this,  he  managed  his  treaty  very  pru- 
dently with  the  Scotch  commissioners,  the  earl  of  Douglas,  the  earl 
of  Moray,  the  earl  of  Sutherland,  the  earl  of  Mar  and  Thomas  de 
Vesey.  The  Scotsmen  who  were  conducting  the  treaty  on  the  part 
of  the  king  and  the  country  knew  also  of  the  rebellion  in  England, 
.ind  how  the  populace  were  rising  everywhere  against  the  nobility. 
They  said,  that  England  was  shaken  and  in  great  danger  of  being 
ruined,  for  which  in  their  treaties  they  bore  the  harder  on  the  duke 
of  Lancaster  and  his  council. 

We  will  now  return  to  the  commonalty  of  England,  and  say  how 
they  continued  in  their  rebellion. 


CHAPTER    LXXV. 

THK  COMMONALTV  OF  ENSLAND  ENTER  LONDON,  WHEKE  THEY  COMMIT 
MANY  CRUELTIES  AND  OHTKASES.  THEY  PUT  TO  DEATH  THE  ARCH- 
BISHOP OF  CANTERBDRY  AND  SEVERAL  OTHERS. 

On  Corpus  Christi  day  king  Richard  heard  mass,  in  the  tower  of 
London,  with  all  his  lords,  and  afterwards  entered  his  barge,  attended 
by  the  earls  of  Salisbury,  Warwick  and  Suffolk,  with  other  knights. 
He  rowed  down  the  Thames  toward  Rotherhithe,  a  manor  belonging 
to  the  crown,  where  were  upward  of  ten  thousand  men,  who  had 
come  from  Blackheath  to  see  the  king  and  to  speak  to  him  :  when 
they  perceived  his  barge  approach,  they  set  up  such  shouts  and  cries 
as  if  all  the  devils  in  hell  had  been  in  their  company.  They  had 
their  knight,  sir  .lohn  Newtoun,  with  them  ;  for,  in  case  the  king  had 
not  come  and  thoy  found  he  had  made  a  jest  of  them,  they  would, 
DS  they  had  threatened,  have  cut  him  to  pieces. 

When  the  king  and  his  lords  saw  this  crowd  of  people,  and  the 
wildnesD  of  their  manner,  there  was  not  one  among  them  so  bold 
Mid  determined  but  felt  alarmed  :  the  king  was  advised  by  his  barons 
'  »  "U  Murlane."   Lambir-law.— MiCPHKRSSN'i  Oeas-  lUusU  afSaUann. 


not  to  land,  but  to  have  his  barge  rowed  up  and  down  the  nver 
"  What  do  ye  wish  for  ?"  demanded  the  king  :  "  I  -ira  come  hi*er 
to  hear  what  yeu  have  to  say."  Those  near  him  cried  out  with  one 
voice,  "  We  wish  thee  to  land,  when  we  will  remonstrate  with 
thee,  and  tell  thee  more  at  our  ease  what  our  wants  are."  The  earl 
of  Salisbury  then  replied  for  the  king,  and  said,  "  Gentlemen,  you 
are  not  properly  dressed,  nor  in  a  fit  condition  for  the  king  to  talk 
with  you." 

Nothing  more  was  said ;  for  the  king  was  desired  to  return  to  the 
Tower  of  London,  from  whence  he  had  set  out.    When  the  people 

saw  they  could  obtain 
nothing  more,  they 
were  inflamed  wi^ 
passion,  and  went 
back  to  Blackheath, 
where  the  main  body 
was,  to  relate  the  an- 
swer they  had  re- 
ceived, and  how  the 
king  was  returned  to 
the  Tower.  They  all 
then  cried  out,  "  Let 
us  march  instantly  to 
London."  They  im- 
mediately set  off,  and, 
in  their  road  thither, 
they  destroyed  the 
houses  of  lawyers, 
courtiers,  and  monas- 
teries. Advancing 
into  the  suburbs  of 
London,  which  were 
very  handsome  and 
extensive,  they  pulled 
down  many  fine  hou. 
ses :  in  particular,  they 
demolished  the  prison 
of  the  king  called  the 
Marshalsea,and  set  at 
liberty  all  those  con. 
fined  within  it.  They 
did  much  damage  to 
the  suburbs,  and  men- 
aced the  Londoners  at 
the  entrance  of  the 
bridge  for  having  shut 
the  gates  of  it,  saying, 
they  would  set  fire  to 
the  suburbs,  take  the 
city  by  storm,  and  af- 
terwards burn  and  de. 
Btroy  it. 
With  respect  to  the  common  people  of  London,  numbers  were  o ' 
their  opinions,  and,  on  assembling  together,  said,  "  Why  will  you 
refuse  admittance  to  these  honest  men  ?  They  are  our  friends,  and 
what  they  are  doing  is  for  our  good."  It  was  then  found  necessarj 
to  open  the  gates,  when  crowds  rushed  in,  and  ran  to  those  shopi 
which  seemed  well  stored  with  provision  :  if  they  sought  for  mea 
or  drink,  it  was  placed  before  them,  and  nothing  refused,  but  al[ 
manner  of  good  cheer  offered,  in  hopes  of  appeasing  them. 

Their  leaders,  John  Ball,  Jack  Straw  and  Wat  Tyler,  ther 
marched  through  London,  attended  by  more  than  twenty  thousand 
men,  to  the  palace  of  the  Savoy,  which  is  a  handsome  building  or 
the  road  to  Westminster,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  be 
longing  to  the  duke  of  Lancaster;  they  immediately  killed  the  por 
ters,  pressed  into  the  house  and  set  it  on  fire.  Not  content  will- 
committing  this  outrage,  they  went  to  the  house  of  the  knights, 
hospitalers  of  Rhodes,  dedicated  to  St.  John  of  Mount  Carmel,  which 
they  burnt,  together  with  their  hospital  and  church.  They  after- 
wards paraded  the  streets,  and  killed  every  Fleming  they  could  find, 
whether  in  house,  church  or  hospital :  not  one  escaped  death.  They 
broke  open  several  houses  of  the  Lombards,  taking  whatever  money 
they  could  lay  their  hands  on,  none  daring  to  oppose  them.  They 
murdered  a  rich  citizen  called  Richard  Lyon,  to  whom  Wat  Tyler 
had  been  formerly  servant  in  France ;  but,  having  once  beaten  this 
varlet,  he  had  not  forgotten  it,  and,  having  carried  his  rnen  to  his 
house,  ordered  his  head  to  be  cut  off,  placed  upon  a  pike,  and  car- 
ried through  the  streets  of  London.  Thus  did  these  wicked  people 
act  hke  madmen  ;  and,  on  this  Thursday,  they  did  much  mischief 
to  the  city  of  London. 

Toward  evening,  they  fixed  their  quarters  in  a  square  called  St 
Catherine's,  before  the  Tower,  declaring  they  would  not  depart 
thence  until  they  should  obtain  from  the  king  everything  they  wanted, 
and  have  all  their  desires  satisfied  ;  and  the  chancellor  of  England 
made  to  account  with  them,  and  show  how  the  great  sums  which  had 
been  raised  were  expended ;  menacing,  that  if  he  did  not  render 
such  an  account  as  was  agreeable  to  them,  it  would  be  the  worse  foi 
him.  Considering  the  various  ills  they  had  done  lu  foreigners,'  Ihcy 
lodged  themselves  before  the  Tower.     You  may  easily  suppose  whaJ 
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a  miserable  situation  the  king  was  in,  and  those  with  him  ;  for  at 
times  these  rebellious  fellows  hooted  as  loud  as  if  the  devils  were  in 

them. 

About  evening,  a  council  was  held  in  the  presence  of  the  king, 
;he  barons  who  were  in  the  Tower  with  him,  sir  William  Walworth 
the  mayor,  and  some  of  the  principal  citizens,  when  it  was  proposed 
to  arm  themselves,  and  during  the  night  to  fall  upon  these  wretches 
who  were  in  the  streets  and  amounted  to  sixty  thousand,  while  they 
were  asleep  and  drunk,  for  then  they  might  be  killed  like  flies,  and 
not  one  in  twenty  among  them  had  arms.  The  citizens  were  very 
capable  of  doing  this,  for  they  had  secretly  received  into  their  houses 
their  friends  and  servants,  properly  prepared  to  act.  Sir  Robert 
KnoUes  remained  in  his  house,  guarding  his  property,  with  more 
than  six  score  companions  \  completely  armed,  and  would  have  in- 
stantly sallied  forth.  Sir  Perducas  d'Albreth  was  also  in  London  at 
that  period,  and  would  have  been  of  great  service  ;  so  that  they  could 
have  mustered  upward  of  eight  thousand  men,  well  armed.  But 
nothing  was  done ;  for  they  were  too  much  afraid  of  the  commonalty 
of  London  ;  and  the  advisers  of  the  king,  the  earl  of  Salisbury  and 
others,  said  to  him,  "  Sir,  if  you  can  appease  them  by  fair  words,  it 
will  be  so  much  the  better,  and  good.humoredly  grant  them  what 
they  ask  ;  for,  should  we  begin  what  we  cannot  go  through,  we  shall 
never  be  able  to  recover  it :  it  will  be  all  over  with  us  and  our  heirs, 
and  Elngland  will  be  a  desert."  This  council  was  followed,  and  the 
mayor  ordered  to  make  no  movement.  He  obeyed,  as  in  reason  he 
ought.  In  the  city  of  London,  with  the  mayor,  there  are  twelve 
sheriffs,*  of  whom  nine  were  for  the  king  and  three  for  these  wicked 
people,  as  it  was  afterwards  discovered,  and  for  which  they  then  paid 
dearly. 

On  Friday  morning,  those  lodged  in  the  square  before  St.  Cathe- 
rine's, near  the  Tower,  began  to  make  themselves  ready ;  they 
shouted  much,  and  said,  that  if  the  king  would  not  come  out  to  them, 
they  would  attack  the  Tower,  storm  it,  and  slay  all  in  it.  The  king 
was  alarmed  at  these  menaces,  and  resolved  to  speak  with  them ; 
he  tlierefore  sent  orders  for  them  to  retire  to  a  handsome  meadow  at 
Mile-end,  where,  in  the  summer,  people  go  to  amuse  themselves, 
and  that  there  the  king  would  grant  them  their  demands.  Procla- 
mation was  made  in  the  king's  name  for  all  those  who  wished  to 
speak  with  him  to  go  to  the  above-mentioned  place,  where  he  would 
not  fail  to  meet  them. 

The  co^nraonalty  of  the  different  villages  began  to  march  thither; 
but  all  did  not  go,  nor  had  they  the  same  objects  in  view,  for  the 
greater  part  only  wished  for  the  riches  and  destruction  of  the  nobles, 
and  the  plunder  of  London.  This  was  the  principal  cause  of  their 
lebellion,  as  they  very  clearly  showed ;  for  when  the  gates  of  the 
Tower  were  thrown  open,  and  the  king,  attended  by  his  two  bro. 
(Iiers,  the  earls  of  Salisbury,  of  Warwick,  of  Suffolk,  sir  Robert  de 
Namur,  the  lords  de  Vertain  and  de  .Gommegines,  with  several 
others,  had  passed  through  them,  Wat  Tyler,  Jack  Straw  and  John 
Ball,  with  upward  of  four  hundred,  rushed  in  by  force,  and,  running 
from  chamber  to  chamber,  found  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  whose 
name  was  Siraon.t  a  valiant  and  wise  man,  and  chancellor  of  Eng- 
land, who  had  but  just  celebrated  mass  before  the  king :  he  was 
seized  by  these  rascals,  and  beheaded.  The  prior  of  St.  John's  suf. 
fered  the  same  fate,  and  likewise  a  Franciscan  friar,  a  doctor  of 
physic,  who  was  attached  to  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  out  of  spite  to 
his  master,  and  also  a  serjeant-at-arms  of  the  name  of  John  Laige.t 
They  fixed  these  four  heads  on  long  pikes,  and  had  them  carried 
Ijefore  them  through  the  streets  of  London :  when  they  had  suffi. 
ciently  played  with  them,  they  placed  them  on  London  Bridge,  as  if 
lliey  had  been  traitors  to  their  king  and  country. 

These  scoundrels  entered  the  apartment  of  the  princess,  and  cut 
her  bed,  which  so  much  terrified  her  that  she  fainted,  and  in  this 
condition  was  by  her  servants  and  ladies  earned  to  the  river-side, 
when  she  was  put  into  a  covered  boat,  and  conveyed  to  the  house 
called  The  Wardrobe, §  where  she  continued  that  day  and  night  like 
to  a  woman  half  dead,  until  she  was  comforted  by  the  king  her  son, 
as  you  shall  presently  hear. 

CHAPTER   LXXVL 

THE  NOBLES  OF'  ENOLAND  ARE  IN  GKEAT  DANSEE  OF  BEIMa  DESTKOYEIJ. 
THREE  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  LEADERS  OP  THE  REBELS  ARE  PUNISHED, 
AND  THE  REST  SENT  BACK  TO  THEIR  HOMES. 

When  the  king  was  on  his  way  to  the  place  called  Mile-end, 
without  London,  his  two  brothers,  the  earl  of  Kent  and  sir  John 
Holland,  stole  off  and  galloped  froin  his  company,  as  did  also  the 
lord  de  Gommegines,  not  daring  to  show  themselves  to  the  populace 
at  Mile-end  for  fear  of  their  lives. || 


'*  "  Twelve  sheriffs."— Froissiirt  is  mistaken,  as  there  are  only  two  sheriffs  and  twenty- 
six  nldermen,  including  the  mayor. 

Tlie  aldermen  were  originally  chosen  for  one  year :  but,  in  1354,  "  it  was  ordained 
tf-at  they  should  not  be  removed  without  some  special  cause." — Stowb'8  History  nf 
Ltmiion. 

t  "Simon  de  Sudbury."— His  name  was  Tibold:  but  he  took  the  name  de  Sudbury 
rom  the  place  of  liis  birth. 

X  "  LuiKe  "— Lee.— HOLLINOSHKD. 

§  The  King's  Wardrobe  was  at  this  time  in  Carter-lane,  Barnard's  Castle-ward.  For 
fiirther  particulars,  see  Stowe's  History  cf  London. 

II  Lord  Berners.  who  in  this  agrees  with  D.  Sauvage,  says  the  king  sent  them  away— 
("  put  them  out  of  his  company.")  I  do  not  understand  why  Mr.  Johnes  hai  Ifiipi«- 
ttnvad  them  v  runnini;  away  privily.— Ed. 


On  the  king's  arrival,  attended  by  the  barons,  he  found  upward 
of  sixty  thousand  men  assembled  from  different  villages  and  counties 
of  England :  he  instantly  advanced  into  the  midst  of  them,  saying 
in  a  pleasant  manner,  "  My  good  people,  I  am  your  king  and  your 
lord :  what  is  it  you  want?  and  what  do  you  wish  to  say  to  me  ?" 
Those  who  heard  him  answered,  "  We  wish  thou  wouldst  make  us 
free  for  ever,  us,  our  heirs  and  our  lands,  and  that  we  should  no 
longer  be  called  slaves,  nor  held  in  bondage."  The  king  replied, 
"  I  grant  your  wish ;  now,  therefore,  return  to  your  homes  and  the 
places  whence  you  came,  leaving  two  or  three  men  from  each  vil- 
lage,  to  whom  I  will  order  letters  to  be  given  sealed  with  my  seal, 
which  they  shall  carry  back  with  every  demand  you  have  made  fully 
granted :  and,  in  order  that  you  may  be  the  more  satisfied,  I  "rtrif 
direct  that  my  banners  shall  be  sent  to  every  stewardship,  castlewick 
and  corporation."  These  words  greatly  pleased  the  novices  and 
well-meaning  ones  who  were  there,  and  knew  not  what  they  wanted, 
eayisg,  "  It  is  well  said :  we  do  not  wish  for  more."  The  people 
were  thus  quieted,  and  began  to  return  toward  London. 

The  king  added  a  few  words,  which  pleased  them  much :  "  You 
my  good  people  of  Kent,  shall  have  one  of  ipy  banners ;  and  you 
also  of  Essex,  Sussex,  Bedford,  Suffolk,  Cambridge,  Stafford,  anc 
Lincoln,  shall  each  of  you  have  one ;  and  I  pardon  you  all  for  what 
you  have  hitherto  done  ;  but  you  must  follow  my  banners,  and  now 
return  home  on  the  terms  I  have  mentioned."  They  unanimously 
replied  they  would.  Thus  did  this  great  assembly  break  up,  and 
set  out  for  London.  The  king  instantly  employed  upward  of  thirty 
secretaries,  who  drew  up  the  letters  as  fast  as  they  could ;  and,  having 
sealed  and  delivered  them  to  these  people,  they  departed,  and  returned 
to  their  own  counties. 

The  principal  mischief  remained  behind :  I  mean  Wat  Tyler,  Jack 
Straw,  and  John  Ball,  who  declared,  that  though  the  people  were 
satisfied,  they  would  not  thus  depart ;  and  they  had  more  than  thirty 
thousand  who  were  of  their  mind.  They  continued  in  the  city, 
without  any  wish  to  have  their  letters,  or  the  king's  seal ;  but  did  all 
they  could  to  throw  the  town  into  such  confusion  that  the  lords  and 
rich  citizens  might  be  murdered,  and  their  houses  pillaged  and  de- 
stroyed. The  Londoners  suspected  this,  and  kept  themselves  a1 
home,  with  their  friends  and  servants,  well  armed  and  prepared, 
every  one  according  to  his  abilities. 

When  the  people  had  been  appeased  at  Mile-end  Green,  and  were 
setting  oflf  for  their  diflferent  towns  as  speedily  as  they  could  receive 
the  king's  letters,  king  Richard  went  to  the  Wardrobe,  where  the 
princess  was  in  the  greatest  fear :  he  comforted  her,  as  he  was  very 
able  to  do,  and  passed  there  the  night. 

I  must  relate  an  adventure  which  happened  to  these  clowns  near 
Norwich,  and  to  their  leader,  called  William  Lister,  who  was  from  . 
the  county  of  Stafford.  On  the  same  day,  these  wicked  people  burnt 
the  palace  of  the  Savoy,  the  church  and  house  of  St.  John,  the  hos- 
pital of  the  Templars,  pulled  down  the  prison  of  Newgate,  and  set 
at  liberty  all  the  prisoners.  There  were  collected  numerous  bodies 
from  Lincolnshirie,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk,  who  proceeded  on  their 
march  toward  London,  according  to  the  orders  they  had  received, 
under  the  direction  of  Lister. 

In  their  road  they  stopped  near  Norwich,  and  forced  every  one  to 
join  them,  so  that  none  of  the  commonalty  remained  behind.  The 
reason  why  they  stopped  near  Norwich  was,  that  the  governor  of  the 
town  was  a  knight  called  sir  Robett  Salle :  h.j  was  not  by  birth  a 
gentleman,  but,  having  acquired  great  renown  for  his  ability  and 
courage,  king  Edward  had  created  him  a  knight :  he  was  the  hand. 
somest  and  strongest  man  in  England.  Lister  and  his  companions 
took  it  into  their  heads  they  would  make  this  knight  their  commander, 
and  carry  him  with  them,  in  order  to  be  the  more  feared.  They  sent 
orders  to  him  to  come  out  into  the  fields  to  speak  with  them,  or  they 
would  attack  and  burn  the  city.  The  knight,  considering  it  was 
much  better  for  him  to  go  to  them  than  that  they  should  commit  such 
outrages,  mounted  his  horse,  and  went  out  of  the  town  alone,  to  hear 
what  they  had  to  say.  When  they  perceived  him  coming,  thoy 
showed  him  every  mark  of  respect,  and  courteously  entreated  him 
to  dismount  and  talk  with  them.  He  did  dismount,  and  committed 
a  great  folly :  for,  when  he  had  so  done,  having  surrounded  him, 
they  at  first  conversed  in  a  friendly  way,  saying,  "  Robert,  you  are 
a  knight,  and  a  man  of  great  weight  in  this  country,  renowned  for 
your  valor ;  yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  we  know  who  you  are : 
you  are  not  a  gentleman,  but  the  son  of  a  poor  mason,  just  such  as 
ourselves.  Do  you  come  with  us,  as  our  commander,  and  we  will 
make  so  great  a  lord  of  you  that  one  quarter  of  England  shall  be 
under  your  command." 

The  knight,  on  hearing  them  thus  speak,  was  exceedingly  angry ; 
he  would  never  have  consented  to  such  a  proposal ;  and,  eyeing 
them  with  inflamed  looks,  answered,  "  Begone,  wicked  scoundrels 
and  false  traitors  as  you  are  :  would  you  have  me  desert  m^  nnural 
lord  for  such  a  company  of  knaves  as  you  ?  would  you  have  me  dis. 
honor  myself?  I  would  much  rather  you  were  all  hanged,  for  that 
must  be  your  end."  On  saying  this,  he  attempted  to  mount  his 
horse  ;  but,  his  foot  slipping  from  the  stiiTup,  his  horse  took  fright. 
They  then  shouted  out,  and  cned,  "  Put  him  to  death."  When  he 
heard  this,  he  let  his  horse  go  ;  and,  drawing  a  handsome  Bordeaux 
sword,  he  began  to  skirmish,  and  soon  cleared  the  crowd  from  about 
him,  that  it  was  a  pleasure  to  see.  .  Some  attempted  to  close  wit); 
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dim  ;  but  with  each  stroke  he  gave,  he  cut  off  heads,  arms,  feet,  or 
legs.  There  were  none  so  bold  but  were  afraid ;  and  sir  Robert 
performed  that  day  marvellous  feats  of  arms.  These  wretches  were 
upward  of  forty  thousand  ;  they  shot  and  flung  at  him  such  things, 
that  had  he  been  clothed  in  steel  instead  of  being  unarmed,  he  must 
have  been  overpowered :  however,  he  killed  twelve  of  them,  besides 
many  whom  he  wounded.  At  'last,  he  was  overthrown,  when  they 
cat  off  his  lags  and  arms,  and  rent  his  body  in  piecemeal.  Thus 
ended  sir  Robert  Salle,  which  was  a  great  pity;  and,  when  the 
kniehts  and  squires  in  England  heard  of  it,  they  were  much  enraged. 


Death  or  Wat  Tvlxr.— From  a  MS.  of  the  Fifteenth  Century. 
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this -sign,  then  step  forward,  and  kill  every  one  except  the  king  •  bu< 
hurt  him  not,  for  he  is  young,  and  we  can  do  what  we  please  with 
him ;  for,  by  carrying  him  with  us  through  England,  we  shall  be 
lor^s  of  it  without  any  opposition."  There  was  a  doublet-maker  of 
London,  called  John  Tide,  who  had  brought  sixty  doublets,  with 
which  some  of  the  clowns  had  dressed  themselves ;  and  on  his  ask. 
ing  who  was  to  pay,  for  he  must  have  for  them  thirty  good  marks 
Tyler  replied,  "  Make  thyself  easy  man  ;  thou  shalt  be  well  paid 
this  day :  look  to  me  for  it :  thou  hast  sufficient  security  for  them." 
On  Buying  this,  he  spurred  the  h»rse  on  which  he  rode,  and,  leaving 

his  men,  galloped  up  to  the 
king,  and  came  so  near 
that  his  horse's  head  touch. 
ed  the  crupper  of  that  of 
the  king.  The  first  words 
he  said,  when  he  addressed 
the  king,  were,  "  King, 
dost  thou  see  all  those  men 
there  ?"  "  Yes,"  replied 
the  king  :  "  why  dost  thou 
ask?'-'  "Because  they  are 
all  under  my  command, 
and  have  sworn  by  theiv 
faith  and  loyalty  to  do 
whatever  I  shall  order. 
"  Very  well,"  said  the 
king  :  "  I  have  no  objee. 
tions  to  it."  Tyler,  who 
was  only  desirous  of  a  riot, 
answered,  "And  thinkest 
thou,  king, that  those  people 
and  as  many  more  who  arc 
in  the  city,  also  under  my 
command,'  ought  to  depart 
without  having  had  thy  let. 
ters  ?  Oh  no,  we  will  carry 
them  with  us."  "  Why," 
replied  the  king,  "soil  has 
been  ordered,  and  they 
will  be  delivered  out  one 
after  the  other :  but,  friend, 
return  to  thy  companions, 
and  tell  them  to  depart 
from  London  :  be  peace, 
able  and  careful  of  your. 


On  the  Saturday  morning,  the  king  left  the  Wardrobe,  and  went 
to  Westminster,  where  he  and  all  the  lords  heard  mass  in  the  abbey. 
In  this  church,  there  is  a  statue  of  our  Lady  in  a  small  chapel,  that 
has  many  virtues  and  performs  great  miracles,  in  which  the  kings  of 
England  have  much  faith.  The  king,  having  paid  his  devotions  and 
made  his  offerings  to  this  shrine,  mounted  his  horse  about  nine 
o'clock,  as  did  the  barons  who  were  with  him.  They  rode  along 
the  causeway  to  return  to  London  ;  but,  when  they  had  gone  a  little 
way,  he  turned  to  a  road  on  the  left  to  go  from  London. 

This  day,  all  the  rabble  were  again  assembled,  under  the  conduct 
of  Wat  Tyler,  Jack  Straw,  and  John  Ball,  to  parley  at  a  place  called 
Smithfield,  where,  every  Friday,  the  horse-market  is  kept.  They 
amounted  to  upward  of  twenty  thousand,  all  of  the  same  sort.  Many 
more  were  in  the  city,  breakfasting  and  drinking  Rhenish,  Malm, 
sey  and  Madeira  wines,  in  taverns  and  at  the  houses  of  the  Lom. 
bards,  without  paying  for  anything ;  and  happy  was  he  who  could 
give^them  good  cheer.  Those  who  were  collected  in  Smithfield  had 
king's  banners,  which  had  been  given  to  them  the  preceding  even, 
ing ;  and  these  reprobates  wanted  to  pillage  the  city  the  same  day, 
their  leaders  saying,  "  rtiat  hitherto  they  had  done  nothing.  The 
pardons  which  flie  king  has  granted  will  not  be  of  much  use  to  us  : 
but,  if  we  be  of  the'  same  mind,  we  shall  pillage  this  large,  rich,  and 
powerful  town  of  London,  before  those  from  Essex,  Suffolk,  Cam- 
bridge, Bedford,  Warwick,  Readmg,  Lancashire,  Arundel,  Guilford, 
Coventry,  Lynne,  Lincoln,  York,  and  Durham  shall  arrive  ;  for  they 
are  on  the  road,  and  we  know  for  certain  that  Vaquier*  and  Lister 
will  conduct  them  hither.  If  we  now  plunder  the  city  of  the  wealth 
that  is  in  it,  we  shall  have  been  beforehand,  and  shall  not  repent  of 
so  doing ;  but,  if  we  wait  for  their  arrival,  they  will  wrest  it  from 
us."  To  this  opinion  all  had  agreed,  when  the  king  appeared  in 
sight,  attended  by  sixty  horse.  He  was  not  thinking  of  them,  but 
intended  to  have  continued  his  ride  without  coming  into  London  : 
however,  when  he  came  before  the  abbey  of  St.  Bartholomew,  which 
is  in  Smithfield,  and  saw  the  crowd  of  people,  he  stopped,  and  said 
he  w  ould  not  proreed  until  he  knew  what  they  wanted  ;  and,  if  they 
were  troubled,  he  would  appease  them. 

The  lords  who  accompanied  him  stopped  also,  as  was  but  right, 
since  the  king  had  stopped  ;  when  Wat  Tyler,  seeing  the  king,  said 
to  his  men,  "  Here  is  the  king  :  I  will  go  and  speak  with  him  :  do 
not  you  stir  from  hence  until  I  give  you  a  signal."  He  made  a 
motion  with  his  hand,  and  added,  "  'When  you  shall  see  me  make 

*  "  ValQUier  "-probably  Walker. 


selves,  for  it  is  our  deter. 
ruination  that  you  shall  all  of  you  have  your  letters  by  villages  add 
towns,  as  it  had  been  agreed  on." 

As  the  king  finished  speaking,  Wat  Tyler,  casting  his  eyes  around 
him,  spied  a  squire  attached  to  the  king's  person  bearing  his  sword. 
Tyler  mortally  hated  this  squire  ;  formerly  they  had  had  words  to. 
gether,  when  the  squire  ill-treated  him.  "What,  art  thou  here?" 
cried  Tyler ;  "  give  me  thy  dagger."  "  I  will  not,"  said  the  squire  : 
"why  should  I  give  it  thee?"  The  king,  turning  to  him,  said, 
"  Give  it  him,  give  it  him  ;"  which  he  did,  though  much  against  his 
will.  When  Tyler  took  it,  he  began  to  play  with  it  and  turn  it  about 
in  his  hand,  and,  again  addressing  the  squire,  said,  "  Give  me  that 
sword."  "  I  will  not,"  replied  the  squire  ;  "  for  it  is  the  king's 
sword,  and  thou  art  not  worthy  to  bear  it,  who  art  but  a  mechanic 
and,  if  only  thou  and  I  were  together,  thou  wouldst  not  have  dared 
to  say  what  thou  hast  for  as  large  a  heap  of  gold  as  this  church." 
"  By  my  troth,"  answered  Tyler,  "  I  will  not  eat  this  day  before  I 
have  thy  head."  At  these  words,  the  mayor  of  London,  with  abnul 
twelve  more,  rode  forward,  armed  under  their  robes,  and,  pushiiig 
through  the  crowd,  saw  Tyler's  manner  of  behaving :  upon  which, 
he  said,  "  Scoundrel,  how  dare  you  thus  behave  in  the  jffgsence  of 
the  king,  and  utter  such  words  ?  It  is  too  impudent  for  such  as 
thou."  The  king  then  began  to  be  enraged,  and  said  to  the  mayor, 
"  Lay  hands  on  him." 

•  While  the  king  was  giving  this  order,  Tyler  had  addressed  the 
mayor,  saying,  "  Hey,  in  God's  name,  what  I  have  said,  does  it 
concern  thee?  what  dost  thou  mean  ?"  "  Truly,"  replied  the  mayor, 
who  found  himself  supported  by  the  king,  "  does  it  become  such  a 
stinking  rascal  as  thou  art  to  use  such  speech  in  the  presence  of  the 
king,  thy  natural  lord  ?  I  will  not  live  a  day,  if  thou  pay  not  for  it." 
Upon  this,  he  drew  a  kind  of  cimeter*  he  wore,  and  struck  Tyler 
such  a  blow  on  the  head  as  felled  him  to  his  horse's  feet.  When  he 
was  down,  he  was  surrounded  on  all  sides,  so  that  his  men  could 
not  see  him  ;  and  one  of  the  king's  squires,  called  John  Standwich.l 
immediately  leaped  from  his  horse,  and,  drawing  a  handsome  sword 
which  he  bore,  thrust  it  into  his  belly,  and  thus  killed  him. 

His  men  advancing,  saw  their  leader  dead,  when  they  cried  out, 
"  They  have  killed  our  captain  :  let  us  march  to  them,  and  slay  the 
whole."  On  these  words,  they  drew  up  in  a  sort  of  battle-array, 
each  man  "having  his  bent  bow  before  him.     The  king  certainly 


*  "Badelaire  "—a  short  and  broad  backsword,  beio^  toward  the  point  like  a  Tuzkkfc 
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hoarded  much  by  this  action,  but  it  turned  out  fortunate  :  for,  when 
Tyler  was  on  the  ground,  he  left  his  attendants,  ordering  not  one  to 
follow  him.  He  rode  up  to  these  rebellious  fellows,  who  were  ad- 
vancing to  revenge  their  leader's  death,  and  said  to  them,  "  Gentle, 
men,  what  are  you  about  ?  you  shall  have  no  other  captain  but  me : 
I  am  your  king :  remain  peaceable."  When  the  greater  part ,  of 
them  heard  these  words,  they  were  quite  ashamed,  and  those  in. 
ciined  to  peace  began  to  slip  away."  The  riotous  ones  kept  their 
ground,  and  showed  symptoms  of  mischief,  and  as  if  they  were 
resolved  to  do  something. 

The  king  returned  to  his  lords,  and  asked  them  what  should  next 
be  done.  He  was  advised  to  make  for  the  fields ;  for  the  mayor 
said,  "  that  to  retreat  or  fly  would  be  of  no  avail.  It  is  proper  we 
should  act  thus,  for  I  reckon  that  we  shall  very  soon  receive  assist, 
ance  from  London,  that  is,  from  our  good  friends  who  are  prepared 
and  armed,  with  a'd  their  servants  in  theii'  houses."  While  things 
remained  in  this  state,  several  ran  to  London,  and  cried  out,  "  They 
are  killing  the  king!  they  are  killing  the  king  and  our  mayor." 
Upon  this  alarm,  every  man  of  the  king's  party  sallied  out  toward 
Smithfield,  and  to  the  fields  whither , the  king  had  retreated;  and 
there  were  instantly  collected  from  seven  to  eight  thousand  men 
in  arms. 

Among  the  first,  came  sir  Robert  KnoUes  and  sir  Perducas  d'Al. 
breth,  well  attended  ;*  and  several  of  the  aldermen,  with  upward  of 
six  hundred  ineii-at-arms,  and  a  powerful  man  of  the  city  called 
Nicholas  Bramber,  the  king's  draper,  bringing  with  him  a  large 
force,  who,  as  they  came  up,  ranged  themselves  in  order,  on  foot,  on 
each  side  of  him.  The  rebels  were  drawn  up  opposite  them  :  thoy 
had  the  king's  banners,  and  showed  as  if  they  intended  to  maintain 
their  ground  by  offering  combat.  The  king  created  three  knights  ; 
sir  William  Walworth,  mayor  of  London,  sir  John  Standwich,  and 
sir  Nicholas  Bramber.  The  lords  began  to  converse  among  them- 
selves, saying,  "  What  shall  we  do  ?  We  see  our  enemies,  who 
would  willingly  have  murdered  us  if  they  had  gained  the  upper 
hand."  Sir  -llobert  Knolles  advised  immediately  to  fall  on  them, 
and  slay  them ;  but  the  king  would  not  consent,  saying,  "  I  will  not 
have  you  act  thus  :  you  shall  go  and  demand  from  them  my  banners : 
we  shall  see  how  they  will  behave  when  you  make  this  demand  ; 
for  I  vrill  have  them  by  fair  or  foul  means."  "  It  is  a  good  thought," 
replied  the  earl  of  Salisbury. 

The  new  knights  were  therefore  sent,  who,  on  approaching,  made 
signs  for  them  not  to  shoot,  as  they  wished  to  speak  with  them. 
When  they  had  come  near  enough  to  be  heard,  they  said,  "  Now 
attend  :  the  king  orders  you  to  send  back  his  banners,  and  we  hope 
he  will  have  mercy  on  you."  The  banners  were  directly  given  up, 
and  brought  to  the  king.  It  was  then  ordered,  under  pain  of  death, 
that  all  those  who  had  obtained  the  king's  letters  should  deliver 
them  up.  Some  did  so ;  but  not  all.  The  king,  on  receiving  them, 
had  them  torn  in  their  presence.  You  must  know,  that  from  the 
instant  when  the  king's  banners  were  surrendered,  these  fellows 
kept  no  order;  but  the  greater  part,  throwing  their  bows  to  the 
ground,  took  to  their  heels  and  returned  to  London. 

Sir  Robert  Knolles  was  in  a  violent  rage  that  they  were  not  at- 
tacked, and  the  whole  of  them  slain ;  but  the  king  would  not  con- 
sent to  it,  saying,  he  would  have  ample  revenge  on  them,  which  in 
truth  he  afterwards  had. 

Thus  did  these  people  disperse,  and  run  away  on  all  sides.  The 
Icing,  the  lords,  and  the  army  returned  in  good  array  to  London,  to 
their  great  joy.  The  king  immediately  took  the  road  to  the  Ward- 
robe, to  visit  the  piincess  his  mother,  who  had  remained  there  two 
days  and  two  nights  under  the  greatest  fears,  as  indeed  she  had 
cause.  On  seeing  the  king  her  son,  she  was  mightily  rejoiced,  and 
said,  "  Ha,  ha,  fair  son,  what  pain  and  anguish  have  I  not  suffered 
for  you  this  day  !"  "  Certainly,  madam,"  replied  the  king,  "  I  am 
well  assured  of  that ;  but  now  rejoice  and  thank  God,  for  it  behooves 
us  to  praise  him,  as  I  have  this  day  regained  my  inheritance,  and 
the  kingdom  of  England,  which  I  had  lost." 

The  king  remained  the  whole  day  with  his  mother.  The  lords 
retired  to  their  own  houses.  A  proclamation  was  made  through  all 
the  streets,  that  every  person  who  was  not  an  inhabitant  of  London, 
and  who  had  not  resided  there  for  a  whole  year,  should  instantly 
depart ;  for  that,  if  there  were  any  found  of  a  contrary  description 
on  Sunday  morning  at  sunrise,  they  would  be  arrested  as  traitors  to 
the  king,  and  have  their  heads  cut  off.  After  this  proclamation  had 
been  heard,  no  one  dared  to  infringe  it ;  but  all  departed  instantly 
to  their  former  homes,  quite  discomfited.  John  Ball  and  Jack  Straw 
were  found  hidden  in  an  old  ruin,  thinking  to  steal  away ;  but  this 
they  could  not  do,  for  they  were  betrayed  by  their  own  men.  The 
king  and  the  lords  were  well  pleased  with  their  seizure  :  their  heads 
were  cut  off,  as  was  that  of  Tyler,  and  fixed  on  London  bridge,  in 
the  place  of  those  gallant  men  whom  they  beheaded  on  the  Thurs. 


day.*  The  news  of  this  was  sent  through  the  neighboring  connlioe, 
that  those  might  hear  af  it  who  were  on  their  way  to  London,  ac. 
cording  to  the  orders  these  rebels  had  sent  them :  upon  which  they 
instantly  returned  to  their  homes,  without  daring  to  advance  farther. 


CHAPTER    LXXVII. 

A  TRUCE  BETVraEM  TEE  ENGLISH   AND   SOOTS.      THE  DtJKE  OP  LANCASTEB 
KEMAIN3  IN  SCOTLAND  DtTRINO  THE  KEBELLION  IN  ENGLAND.  , 

We  vrill  now  speak  of  the  truce  which  the  duke  of'Lancaster,  who 
had  remained  on  the  borders  of  Scotland  during  the  time  of  this  re- 
bellion in  England,  was  negotiating  with  the  earl  of  Douglas  and 
other  barons  on  the  part  of  Scotland.  The  Scots  were  as  well  in. 
formed  as  the  duke  of  the  situation  of  England,  though  he  did  no) 
take  any  notice,  of  it  to  them,  but  went  on  with  the  treaty  as  if  Eng 
land  were  in  perfect  peace.  The  business  was  so  ably  conducted 
by  the  commissioners  on  each  side  that  a  truce  was  made,  for  three 
years,  between  the  two  kingdoms. 

When  this  treaty  was  concluded,  the  lords  of  the  two  countriet 
visited  each  other  with  much  respect.  The  earl  of  Douglas  said  t<i 
the  duk&  of  Lancaster,  "  My  lord,  we  were  well  irdbrmed  of  the  re 
hellion  of  the  populace  in  England,  and  what  peril  the  kingdom  wat 
in  from  that  event:  we  therefore  look  on  you  as  a  valiant  and  prudent 
man,  for  having  so  frankly  continued  your  negotiations  without  evef 
taking  the  least  notice  of  it ;  and  we  offer  you,  should  you  think 
them  necessary,  five  or  six  hundred  spears,  which  you  will  find 
ready  and  at  your  service."  "  By  my  faith,"  replied  the  duke,  "  fail 
gentlemen,  I  thank  you  much  for  your  gallant  offer,  which  I  do  not 
refuse ;  but  I  imagine  his  majesty  must  have  been  so  advised  that  all 
will  turn  out  well.  However,  I  wish  to  have  passports  from  you, 
for  myself  and  people,  to  go  to  your  country,  and  reside  there,  should 
there  be  occasion,  until  all  these  troubles  be  appeased."  The  earls 
of  Douglas  and  Moray,  who  had  full  powers  from  the  king,  imme. 
diately  complied  with  his  request.  They  then  took  their  leave,  and 
each  party  separated :  the  Scots  returned  to  EdinbuVgh,  and  the  duke, 
with  his  attendants,  to  Berwick,  thinking  to  enter  the  town,  where 
he  had  left  all  his  baggage;  but  sir  Matthew  Redmayne,  the  gov. 
ernor,  refused  him  entrance,  and  closed  the  gates  against  him.  He 
told  him  he  acted  by  orders  from  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  at  that 
time  lord  warden  of  the  county  of  Northumberland  and  of  all  those 
parts,  who  had  forbidden  him  to  open  the  gates,  and  that  he  could  do 
no  otherwise. 

The  duke  was  much  vexed  on  hearing  these  words,  and  thus  an. 
severed,  "  How,  Matthew'  Redmayne,  is  there  any  one  in  Northum- 
berland greater  than  I  ?  Who  has  thus  denied  my  entrance  where 
I  have  left  my  baggage  ?  from  whence  come  such  orders  7"  "  By 
my  faith,  my  lord,  my  orders  are  from  the  king,  and  what  I  do  is 
very  much  against  my  will ;  but  do  it  I  must ;  and  I  entreat  of  you, 
for  God's  sake,  to  excuse  me,  for  I  am  strictly  enjoined,  on  my  honor 
and  life,  not  to  suffer  you,  or  any  of  your  people,  to  enter  this  town." 
You  may  suppose  the  duke  of  Lancaster  was  much  astonished  and 
enraged  at  these  orders ;  not  so  much  with  the  knight,  but  with  tliose 
who  had  given  them ;  for  when  he  had  been  laboring  for  the  good 
of  England,  they  were  so  suspicious  of  him  that  they  had  refused 
him  admittance  into  the  first  town  of  England,  on  his  return  from 
Scotland.  He  supposed  that  great  fault  had  been  found  with  him : 
however,  he  did  not  open  his  thoughts  or  intentions  further,  and  no 
longer  pressed  the  knight.  He  saw  no  success  could  come  from  it, 
for  the  knight  would  never  have  acted  as  he  had  done  if  he  had  not 
had  express  commands :  he  therefore  changed  the  subject  of  conver- 
sation, and  asked  sir  Mattliew  if  he  had  heard  any  news  from  Eng- 
land. He  answered,  "  None,  except  that  the  country  was  in  confusion, 
and  that  the  king  had  written  to  the  principal  towns,  barons  and 
knights  of  this  country  to  be  ready  to  come  to  him  the  moment  he 
should  send  for  them,  strictly  forbidding,  under  pain  of  losing  their 
heads,  all  governors  and  captains  of  towns  and  castles  in  Northum- 
berland to  suffer  any  one  whatever  to  enter  their  places ;  and  be 
assured  they  will  punctually  obey.  But,  with  regard  to  the  common 
people  who  are  in  rebellion  about  London,  I  know  nothing  I  can 
depend  on  to  relate  to  you,  except  that  the  officers  in  Suffolk,  Lin- 
coln, Cambridge,  Stafford,  Bedford  and  Norfolk  have  sent  information 
that  the  commonalty  under  their  command  are  very  eager  affairs 
should  turn  out  ill,  and  that  there  should  be  confusion  in  the  king. 


*  In  one  of  my  MSS-  there  in  the  following  addition. 

•'Sir  Robert  de  Namur,  sir  Robert  Knolles,  and  sir  Perducas  d'Albreth  were  very 
&ngry  that  these  wicked  people  so  easily  escaped,  for  they  had  put  the  town  into  great 
slurm  for  three  days.  Sir  Henry  de  Sausselles,  a  young  knight  from  Hainault  who  had 
ftccompanied  sir  Robert  de  Namur,  asked  why  some  revenge  was  not  had  for  hoving 
fcopt  the  town  in  such  alarm.  Sir  Robert,  upon  this,  asked  him  if  he  had  been  fright- 
ff^cd :»'  Yea,  by  God,  was  I,  very  much ;  why  should  1  conceal  it  ?  And  was  not  you  V 
'  No^  by  my  troth,  1  was  not ;  but  if  the  king  had  not  been  here  with  us,  we  should  have 
i»D  gnat  ri«li."'  — 


*  From  the  forementioned  MS. 

"This  same  week  was  James  Lister  taken,  who  had  murdered  sir  Robert  Salle.  Ho 
and  twelve  others  were  executed  with  him.  Thus  were  these  traitors  punished.  There 
are  some  who  say,  that  John  Ball  and  his  accomplices  were  strictly  examined  before 
they  were  put  to  death,  and  then  owned  that 'persons  of  the  highest  nink  and  powff 
had  incited  them  to  act  as  they  had  done.  The  king  kept  this  confe-sswn  secret  in  hii 
own  mind,  and  returned  thanks  to  God  for  his  happy  issue  out  of  this  danger.  Very 
many  were  astonished  that  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  during  ail  this  rebellion ,  remained 
out  of  the  kingdom,  settling  general  matters  on  the  borders  of  Scotland. 

"The  king  sent  orders  to  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  that  if  the  duke  of  Lancaster 
should  attempt  to  enter  any  fortified  town  or  castle,  the  gates  should  be  shut  against 
him.  The  king  made  the  earl  his  lieutenant  of  all  the  borders  toward  Scotland.  Many 
noblemen  and  others  were  surprised  at  tliis,  for  it  would  seetn  as  if  the  king  suspected 
the  duke  of  being  implicated  with  the  rebels.  But  it  was  admitted,  on  all  sides,  that  lie 
was  inculpated  without  any  grounds ,  for  the  fii^t  thing  the  rebels  did,  on  entering'Lon- 
don,  was  to  march  to  the  palace  of  the  Savoy,  and  totally  destroy  and  burn  it  Nim 
this  did  not  show  that  he  was  friendly  to  their  cause.  They  also  pttf  to  death  s^vfefU 
who  were  attached  to  him," 
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dom."  "  And  in  our  counties,"  said  the  duke,  "  of  Derby  and 
Leicester,  there  is  not  any  commotion  1"  "  My  lord,"  replied  the 
knight,  "  I  have  not  heard  they  have  behaved  so  outrageously  as 
those  of  Lmcoln  and  others." 

The  duke,  having  mused  a  little,  took  leave  of  the  knight,  and 
returned  by  ihe  road  he  had  come  to  Roxburgh  Castle,  where  he  was 
gladly  received  by  the  governor,  whom  be  had  placed  there.  The 
duke  now  weighed  all  matters,  not  knowing  how  affairs  were  going 
on  in  England,  nor  by  whom  he  was  beloved  or  hated,  and  whether 
he  should  signify  his  situation  to  the  barons  of  Scotland,  and  entreat 
of  them  to  send  him  an  escort  of  men-at-arms,  according  to  the  pass- 
port they  had  given.  He  followed  this  last  plan,  and  sent  to  the  earl 
of  Douglas  at  Dalkeith.  The  earl  was  greatly  rejoiced  at  receiving 
the  duke's  letter,  and  much  feasted  the  messenger.  He  instantly 
informed  the  earl  of  Moray  and  his  brother  the  earl  of  Mar,  of  the 
business,  and  directed  that  without  fail  they  and  their  men  should  be 
ready  and  mounted  within  three  days  at  Lambir-lafv.  These  lords, 
on  receiviiig  this  intimation,  summoned  their  people  and  nearest 
friends,  and  came  to  Lambir-law,  where  they  found  the  earl  of 
Douglas.  They  then  rode  on  together,  amounting,  in  the  whole,  to 
full  five  hundred  spears,  to  the  abbey  of  Melrose,  nine  small  leagues 
from  Roxburgh.  The  barons  of  Scotland  met  the  duke  of  Lancaster 
on  their  road,  when  they  embraced  each  other,  and  showed  every 
token  of  being  glad  at  meeting.  They  continued  their  journey  to 
Edinburgh  in  company,  conversing  all  the  way.  This  was  the  capital 
of  the  kingdom,  and  where  usually  the  king  resided  :  it  has  a  strong 
castle  and  fair  harbor ;  but  the  king  was  at  that  time  absent,  being 
in  the  Highlands  on  a  hunting  party.  To  pay  greater  honor  to  the 
duke  of  Lancaster,  the  earl  of  Douglas  and  the  Scots  barons  delivered 
up  to  him  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  for  which  he  was  very  thankful : 
and  he  resided  there  until  he  had  received  intelligence  from  Eng. 
land,  which,  however,  was  not  so  soon  as  he  wished. 

Now  see  how  evil-minded  persons  and  deceivers  take  on  them  to 
prate  without  any  knowledge  of  facts.  It  was  commonly  reported 
through  England,  during  the  time  of  the  rebellion,  that  the  duke  of 
Lancaster  had  become  a  traitor  to  his  lord  and  king,  and  had  turned 
to  the  Scots  party.  But  this  was  soon  known  to  be  contrary  to  the 
truth :  however,  these  wicked  people,  in  order  to  stir  up  the  com- 
monalty, and  to  create  confusion  in  the  realm,  had  spread  abroad 
such  reports,  which  were  acknowledged  at  their  executions,  by  Wat 
Tyler,  Jack  Straw,  John  Ball,  Walker  and  Lister,  who  had  been  the 
diief  leaders  of  the  rebels  in  England,  and  who  had  intended  to  have 
had  five  parts  of  the  kingdom  under  their  command.  They  had  a 
particular  hatred  to  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  as  they  showed  on  their 
entrance  into  London ;  for  they  instantly  went  and  burnt  the  fine 
palace  of  the  Savoy^  not  leaving  an  utensil  nor  beam  unburnt.  In 
addition  to  this,  they  had  published  all  over  England  that  he  had 
turned  to  the  side  of  Scotland  ;  for  which,  in  several  parts,  they  had 
reversed  his  arms,  as  if  he  had  been  a  traitor.  This  was  so  severely 
punished  that  those  who  had  done  such  things  lost  their  heads. 

We  will  now  relate  what  vengeance  the  king  of  England  took  on 
his  rebellious  subjects  during  the  time  the  duke  of  Lancaster  was  in 
Scotland. 

CHAPTER    LXXVIII. 

KIHG  RICHARD  JOtTRNETS  THKOUOH  EN8LAND  FROM  TOWN  TO  TOWS,  PUN. 
ISHING  THOSK  WHO  HAD  BEEN  PRINCIPALS  OR  ACTIVE  IN  THE  LATE 
BEBELLION.  THE  DURE  OF  LANCASTER  RETURNS  FROU  SCOTLAND  TO 
ENGLAND. 

After  the  executions  of  Tyler,  Jack  Straw,  John  Ball,  William 
Lister,  Walker  and  several  others  at  London,  the  people  being  ap- 
peased, the  king  resolved  to  visit  his  bailiwicks,  castlewicks  and 
stewardships,  in  order  to  punish  the  wicked  and  to  recover  the  let. 
teiB  of  pardon  which  had  been  forced  from  him,  as  well  as  to  place 
the  realm  in  its  proper  situation.  The  king  issued  a  secret  summons 
for  a  certain  number  of  men-at-arms  to  assemble  at  a  fixed  place,  on 
a  particular  day,  which  was  done.  They  amounted  to  five  hundred 
spears  and  as  many  archers.  When  they  were  thus  assembled,  the 
king  set  out  from  London,  attended  only  by  his  household,  and  took 
the  road  to  Kent,  for  in  that  quarter  the  rebellion  had  first  broken  out. 

These  men-at-arms  followed  the  king,  but  did  not  accompany  him. 
The  kmg  entered  the  county  of  Kent,  and  came  to  a  village  called 
Comprinke,*  when  he  had  the  mayor  and  all  the  men  of  the  village 
called  before  him.  On  their  being  assembled  in  an  open  space,  the 
king  ordered  one  of  his  council  to  remonstrate  with  them,  how  much 
they  had  erred  against  him,  and  that  they  had  nearly  thrown  Eng- 
land into  desolation  and  ruin ;  and  because  this  mischief  must  have 
had  some  advisers  who  had  encouraged  them  in  their  wickedness, 
and  it  must  be  supposed  that  all  were  not  equally  guilty,  it  was  bet. 
ter  that  the  ringleaders  should  suffer  than  the  whole :  his  majesty 
demanded  that  those  should  be  pointed  out  who  had  been  so  culpa- 
ble, under  pain  of  incurring  his  indignation  for  ever,  and  being  con- 
sidered as  traitors. 

When  those  present  heard  this  harangue,  and  saw  the  innocent 
might  escape  by  pointing  out  the  guilty,  they  looked  at  each  other, 
and  then  said  :  "  My  lord,  here  is  one  by  whom  this  town  was  first 

•"Comprinke." 
kad  of  this  chapt«f. 


It  i>  so  in  lord  Berners.    a.  if  not  Osprinue.    Ba  additions  al  the 


put  into  confusion  and  excited  to  rise."  He  was  immediately  seized, 
and  hanged  ;  as  were  seven  others.  The  letters  patent  which  had 
been  granted  were  demanded  back  :  when  they  were  given  up,  the 
king's  officers  tore  them  in  pieces  before  their  eyes,  and  cast  them 
away,  and  then  said,  "  We  command  all  ye  who  istre  here  assembled, 
in  the  king's  name,  and  under  pain  of  death,  to  depart,  every  one 
peaceably  to  his  own  home ;  and  that  you  never  rebel  more  against 
the  king,  nor  against  his  ministers.  By  the  punishment  which  has 
been  fnflicted,  your  former  evil  deeds  are  pardoned."  The  people 
cried  out  with  one  voice,  "  God  bless  the  king  and  his  good  council." 
They  acted  in  the  same  manner  at  Propinke,*  Canterbury,  Sand 
wich,  Germanie,t  Conculle,}  and  in  the  different  parts  of  England 
where  the  people  had  rebelled  ;  so  that  upward  of  fifteen  hundred 
were  beheaded  or  hanged. 

The  king  was  advised  to  send  for  his  uncle  the  duke  of  Lancaster, 
then  in  Scotland,  as  everything  was  now  quieted.  He  sent  thither 
a  knight,  of  his  household,  called  sir  Nicholas  Carnefellc.  The  knight 
set  off,  and  continued  his  journey  until  he  came  to  Edinburgh,  where 
he  found  the  duke  and  his  attendants,  who  were  very  happy  to  see 
him,  and  entertained  him  handsomely.  He  delivered  his  credential 
letters  from  the  king ;  and  the  duke  made  preparations  to  obey 
them,  as  was  right,  for  he  was  very  desirous  to  return  to  England 
and  to  his  estates.  On  setting  out  for  Roxburgh,  he  took  his  leave 
of  the  barons  of  Scotland,  and  thanked  them  for  the  honor  and  com. 
fort  they  had  given  him,  by  maintaining  him  in  their  country  Ae 
time  he  had  wished  to  stay  there.  The  earls  of  Douglas  and  Moray, 
with  all  the  Scottish  knights,  escorted  him  as  far  as  the  abbey  of 
Melrose,  but  did  not  cross  the  Tweed.  The  duke  went  to  Roxburgh, 
from  thence  to  Newcastle  on  Tyne,  then  to  Durham  and  York  ;  and, 
in  all  the  towns  and  cities  through  which  he  passed,  the  inluabitants 
were  drawn  up  to  receive  him. 

At  this  period  a  gallant  knight  of  England  departed  this  life,  sii 
Guiscard  d'Angle,  earl  of  Huntingdon  and  tutor  to  the  king.  He 
was  buried  with  great  pomp  in  the  church  of  the  Augustin  friars. 
His  funeral  was  attended  by  the  king,  the  princess  his  mother,  his 
two  brothers,  and  by  great  numbers  of  prelates,  barons  and  ladies  ot 
England.  In  truth,  the  gallant  knight  was  very  deserving  of  it,  for 
he  possessed  all  the  virtues  which  a  knight  at  that  time  ought  to 
have :  he  was  gay,  loyal,  gallant,  prudent,  secret,  generous,  bold, 
determined  and  enterprising.    Thus  died  sir  Guiscard  d'Angle. 


ADDITIONS,  from  A  US.  IN  THE  HAFORD  LIBRART 

When  these  first  examples  had  been  made  on  the  leaders  of  the 
rebellion  in  London,  St.  Alban's,  Norwich,  Suffolk  and  Gloucester, 
the  king  determined  to  visit  the  whole  of  his  kingdom,  which  he  had 
not  done  since  his  coronation.  His  officers  of  justice  had  collected 
a  body  of  evidence  respecting  the  late  rebellion  from  the  confessions 
of  those  who  had  been  beheaded.  The  king,  when  he  set  out,  took 
the  road  toward  Canterbury,  under  a  pretext  of  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
shrine  of  St.  Thomas  of  Becket :  he  was  attended  by  the  earls  of 
Salisbury,  Suffolk  and  Devonshire,  and  travelled  in  grand  airay.  He 
remained  two  days  at  Rochester ;  for  Sir  John  Newtoun,  whom 
these  wicked  people  had  forced  to  be  their  captain,  had,  by  the 
king's  command,  made  exact  researches  after  the  first  instigators  of 
this  mischief.  He  had  found  out  some  of  the  most  culpable,  who, 
without  form  of  law,  had  their  heads  cut  off  and  placed  on  the  gates 
and  bridge,  and  their  quarters  hung  on  the  gibbet.  The  king  de^ 
parted  from  Rochester  and  came  to  Ospringe,  where  tour  were 
executed.  He  came  thence  to  Canterbury  ;  but  why  should  I  make 
a  long  story  of  it  ?  There  were  put  to  death,  in  the  different  towns 
and  bailiwicks,  upward  of  five  hundred  rebels ;  for  they  were  eager 
in  accusing  each  other. 

During  this  progress  of  the  king,  which  he  continued  far  into  his 
realm,  several  of  the  great  barons,  such  as  the  earls  of  Warwick  and 
Kent,  sir  John  Holland,  sir  John  Beauchamp,  spoke  to  the  king  and 
to  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  in  favor  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster ;  as  did 
also  the  Londoners.  The  king  readily  consented  that  two  knights 
should  be  sent  to  the  duke,  for  him  to  return  into  England  and  to  Jiis 
presence  ;  for  that  he  would  not  listen  to  any  complaints  against 
him  or  his  other  uncles.  The  earl  of  Northumberland  was  com- 
manded to  go  himself  in  search  of  him. 

The  two  knights  journeyed  on  until  they  arrived  at  Newcastle  on 
Tjme,  where  they  found  the  earl  of  Northumberland.  He  had  been 
informed  of  their  coming,  and  received  them  handsomely.  They 
produced  their  letters,  when  he  took  from  the  packet  what  was  ad. 
dressed  to  him  ;  and,  having  read  it  through,  was  much  pleased  with 
the  conwnission  to  seek  the  duke  of  Lancaster;  for  he  had  heard  the 
duke  was  very  angry  with  him.  He  therefore  wrote  letters  of  ex- 
cuse ;  and,  when  these  two  barons  met,  peace  was  made  between 
them.  They  returned  together  to  England,  and  found  the  king 
arrived  at  his  manor  of  Eltham,  a  few  n'Jes  from  London.  At  (his 
time  also,  the  earl  of  Buckingham  came  back  from  Wales,  and  went 
to  Pleshy,  where  he  resided  as  formerly.  The  king  and  his  uncles 
dissembled  their  sentiments  of  each  other  for  some  time  ;  but  al  las! 
it  broke  out,  as  you  will  hear  in  the  continuance  of  this  history. 


a.  if  n.^  Eochwtw. 


t  "Sennanie."  Q.. 


t  "Conculle."  <«. 
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CHAPTER    LXXIX. 

THE  DDKE  OF  LAKCASTEE  CONCEIVES  ANOEE  AOAIHST  THE  EARL  OF  NORTH. 
DMBBRLAMD,  FOR  THE  REFUSAL  OF  ADMITTANCE  INTO  BERWICK. 

When  the  duke  of  Lancaster  was  returned  from  Scotland,  and 
Had  explained  to  the  council  the  truce  he  had  negotiated  between 
the  two  kingdoms,  he  did  not  forget  to  mention  how  sir  Matthew 
Redmayne,  governor  of  Berwick  (though  he  blamed  not  that  knight,) 
had  shut  the  gates  of  Berwick  against  him,  by  orders  from  the  earl 
of  Northumberland.  It  was  such  an  act,  he  said,  as  he  never  could 
forgive ;  and  thus  spoke  of  it,  with  the  intent  to  see  if  the  king  his 
nephew  would  own  it.  This  the  king  did,  but  it  seemed  to  the  duke 
as  if  it  were  faintly.  The  duke  was  appeased  for  that  time ;  but  he 
waited  for  the  feast  of  our  lady  at  mid-August,  when  the  king  was 
to  hold  a  solemn  court  at  Westminster.  There  were  at  this  court 
great  numbers  of  the  nobles  and  barons  of  England  ;  the  earls  of 
Northumberland  and  Nottingham,  with  many  barons  from  the  north. 
The  king  created,  this  day,  the  young  earl  of  Pembroke,  sir  Robert 
Mowbray,  sir  Nicholas  Twiford  and  sir  Adam  Fran9oia,  knights.  He 
did  so  because  he  intended,  after  the  feast,  to  march  toward  Read, 
ing,  Oxford,  and  through  those  parts  of  the  country,  to  punish  the  rebels 
in  the  same  manner  as  he  had  done  in  Kent  and  the  other  counties. 
During  this  feast,  and  after  the  dinner,  high  words  passed  between 
the  duke  of  Lancaster  and  the  earl  of  Northumberland.  The  duke 
said,  "  Harry  Percy,  I  did  not  think  you  was  so  great  a  man  -in 
England,  that  you  would  dare  to  order  any  cities,  towns  or  castles, 
to  be  shut  against  the  duke  of  Lancaster."  The  earl  respectfully 
answered,  "  My  lord,  I  do  not  deny  the  knight's  act  at  Berwick  : 
but  I  was  ordered  by  strict  comniands  of  my  lord  the  king,  who  sits 
there,  on  my  honor  and  under  pain  of  death,  not  to  suffer  any  one, 
lord  or  otherwise,  to  enter  the  cities,  towns  or  castles  of  Northum- 
berland, if  he  were  not  an  inhabitant  of  those  places ;  and  the  king, 
if  he  please,  or  the  lords  of  his  council,  may  make  my  excuses  :  for 
they  well  knew  you  were  in  Scotland,  and  you  ought  to  have  been 
excepted  out  of  these  orders." 

"  How,  earl  of  Northumberland,"  replied  the  duke,  "  do  you  think 
It  was  necessary  there  should  have  been  a  reservation  in  regard  to 
me  ?  who  am  uncle  to  the  king,  and  who  have  my  inheritance  to 
guard,  which,  next  to  the  king's,  is  the  greatest,  and  who  for  the 
good  of  the  realm  have  made  this  journey  into  Scotland  T  Your 
answer  does  not  excuse  you  from  having  much  wronged  my  honor, 
in  thus  giving  credit  to  the  reports  in  circulation  that  I  wished  to 
commit  treason  with  the  Scots,  by  shutting  againBt  me  the  king  my 
lord's  towns,  and  in  particular  that  in  which  my  provision  and  stores 
were.  For  which  reasons  I  tell  you,  you  have  ill  behaved ;  and  for 
the  blame  you  have  thus  cast  on  me,  and  to  clear  myself  in  the  pros, 
ence  of  my  lord  the  king,  I  throw  down  my  glove :  lake  it  up  if  you 
dare."  Upon  this,  the  king  stepped  forth  and  said,  "  Fair  uncle  of 
Lancaster,  whatever  has  been  done  I  avow  as  my  orders.  Take  up 
your  glove,  and  recal  your  words.  I  must  excuse  the  earl  of  North, 
umberland ;  for  strictly,  and  on  his  life,  did  we  order  him  to  keep 
every  town  close  shut  that  was  on  the  borders  of  Scotland :  and 
thow,  that  our  kingdom  was  in  such  confusion  and  peril,  when  you 
were  in  those  parte,  that  it  could  not  support  itself.  It  must,  there, 
fore,  have  been  through  the  fault  of  the  secretary,  or  the  neglect  of 
our  council ;  for,  in  truth,  you  ought  to  have  been  excepted.  I  there, 
fore  beg  of  you,  and  wiH,  that  you  lay  aside  your  ill-humor  :  I  take 
all  on  myself,  and  clear  the  earl  of  Northumberland." 

The  earls  of  Arundel,  Salisbury,  Suifolk,  Stafford  and  Devonshire, 
cast  themselves  on  their  knees  to  the  duke,  and  said,  "  My  lord, 
you  hear  how  amicably  the  king  speaks  to  you  :  you  ought  to  con. 
descend  to  what  he  requests."  The  duke,  who  was  much  inflamed, 
said,  "  I  will  not  say  more  about  it."  He  was  silent  a  short  space, 
when,  raising  the  barons,  and  thanking  them,  he  said  :  "  Fair  gen- 
demen,  there  is  not  one  of  you,  if  such  an  affront  had  happened  to 
himj  v^ho  would  not  have  been  as  much  angered  as  I  am ;  but  since 
the  king  wishes  otherwise,  it  is  but  right  that  I  should  comply." 

Peace  was  made  between  the  duke  of  Lancaster  and  the  earl  of 
Northumberland  by  means  of  the  king  and  the  barons,  who  inter- 
ceded for  it.  On  the  second  day,  the  king  began  to  journey,  ac 
before  mentioned,  attended  by  five  hundred  spears,  and  as  many 
orchei*,  through  diflferent  counties,  where  he  executed  justice  on  the 
Jl-intentioned  and  on  those  who  had  rebelled  against  him, 

We  vrill  now  leave  the  king  of  England,  and  speak  of  his  uncle, 
the  earl  of  Cambridge,  and  of  his  voyage  to  Portugal. 


CHAPTER   LXXX. 

THE   EABL   OF    OAMBRnXJE   AND    HIS   ARMT    ARRIVE   AT    LISBON. 

Yotr  have  before  heard  how  the  earl  of  Cambridge,  with  five 
liundred  men-at-arms  and  as  many  archers,  were  lying  in  the  harbor 
of  Plymouth,  waiting  for  a  wind  to  carry  them  to  Portugal.  At  last, 
=1  favorable  wind  came,  when  they  heaved  their  anchora,  and  the 
jvhole  fleet  made  sail  as  straight  as  they  could  for  Lisbon.  They 
coasted,  the  first  two  days,  the  shores  of  England :  on  the  third, 
they  entered  the  Spanish  main,  when  they  had  a  very  severe  gale ; 
Insomuch  that  the  fleet  was  in  great  danger  from  the  tempest,  more 


especially  those  vessels  in  which  the  Gascons  were,  such  as  sir  .lohn 
de  Chateauneuf,  the  souldich  de  I'Estrade,  the  lord  de  la  Barde,  with 
about  forty  men-at-arms,  knights  and  squires,  who  were  driven  out 
of  sight  of  the  English  fleet. 

The  earl  of  Cambridge,  sir  William  Beauchamp,  marshal  of  the 
army,  sir  Matthew  Gournay,  constable,  and  the  canon  de  Robesart, 
with  others,  escaped  through  good  fortune,  the  bad  effects  of  the 
storm,  and,  sailing  by  the  stars,  arrived  in  the  harbor  of  Lisbon, 
News  of  this  was  instantly  carried  to  the  king,  who  was  daily  ex. 
pecting  the  English :  he  immediately  sent  his  knights  and  ministers 
to  welcome  them,  by  whom  they  were  most  respectfully  received, 
and  the  eari  of  Cambridge,  with  the  English  and  foreign  knights, 
conducted  to  the  king.  The  king  advanced  out  of  his  palace  to 
meet  the  earl,  and  received  them  all  most  honorably,  one  after  the 
other :  he  led  them  to  the  palace,  where  wine  and  spices  were  set 
before  them.  John  of  Cambridge,  the  earl's  son,  was  with  him, 
which  much  pleased  the  king,  who  said,  "He  is  my  son,  and  shall 
have  my  daughter."  This  was  very  proper,  for  they  were  of  the 
same  age.  The  children  were  much  pleased,  and  conversed  with 
each  other  arm  in  arm. 

While  the  king  of  Portugal  and  his  knights  paid  every  attention 
to  the  earl  and  his  companions,  and  lodged  them  in  the  town,  the 
others,  on  disembarking,  were  also  well-quartered  ;  for  the  city  of 
Lisbon  is  large,  handsomely  built,  and  well,,  furnished  with  every 
thing:  the  stewards  of  the  household  of  the  king  had  also  been 
careful  to  provide  it  vnth  all  things  necessaiy  against  the  arrival'  of 
the  English.  They  found  it,  therefore,  amply  stored ;  and  the  lord? 
were  comfortable  and  in  high  spirits,  though  at  times  they  were  verj- 
uneasy  about  the  lord  de  Chateauneuf,  the  souldich  de  I'Estrade  and 
the  lord  de  la  Barde,  and  their  men,  whom  they  looked  upon  as  lost, 
or  that  the  tempest  had  driven  them  among  the  Moors  in  the  king- 
doms of  Granada  or  Benmarine :  if  it  should  have  so  happened, 
they  might  as  well  have  perished  at  sea.  All  this  gave  them  great 
concern,  and  they  bitterly  lamented  them.  In  truth  they  were  to  be 
pitied ;  for  they  suffered  so  much  in  the  tempest  none  ever  endured 
the  like  and  survived  it.  They  were  driven  through  the  straits  of 
the  Moors,  near  to  the  kingdoms  of  Benmarine  and  Tremegen,  and 
were  in  great  danger  of  being  taken  by  the  Saracens ;  so  that  they 
considered  themselves  as  dead  men,  never  expecting  to  land  nor  to  gel  .- 
into  any  safe  harbor,  and  they  were  forty  days  in  this  extreme  peril. 

At  last,  they  had  a  wind  which  drove  them  back  again  into  the 
Spanish  main,  whether  they  would  or  not.  When  the  wind  became 
calm,  they  anchored,  and,  by  good  fortune,  fell  in  with  two  largo 
ships,  going,  as  the  crews  said,  to  Lisbon,  from  Flanders,  laden  with 
merchandise  and  wines.  These  knights  tacked  about,  and,  having 
hoisted  their  pennons,  followed  the  Lisbon  ships,  who  having  only 
merchants  on  board,  were  not  perfectly  easy  on  seeing  this  armed 
vessel  approach,  with  the  banners  of  St.  George  displayed  in  various 
parts  of  it.  However,  when  they  came  nearer,  finding  who  they 
were,  they  rejoiced  to  see  them.  These  merchants  put  the  knights 
once  more  in  great  peril,  and  I  will  tell  you  how. 

The  knights  inquired  if  they  could  give  them  any  intelligence  ; 
and  they,  in  answer,  said,  that  the  king  of  Portugal  and  the  English 
were  in  Spain,  and  had  besieged  the  king  of  Castillo.  They  were 
delighted  with  this  news,  and  declared  they  would  go  thither,  as  they 
ware  now  near  the  shores  of  Seville.  They  then  left  the  wine-mer- 
chants, and  ordered  their  mariners  to  make  sail  for  Seville,  as  their 
friends  were  there  at  the  siege.  They  answered,  "  In  God's  name, 
will  we  obey  you ;"  and,  having  steered  for  Seville,  came  very  near 
the  harbor.  The  sailors,  who  were  prudent  and  wished  not  to  run 
their  masters  into  any  danger,  ordered  a  boy  to  climb  the  mast,  and 
see  if  there  was  any  appearance  of  a  siege,  either  by  land  or  water, 
before  Seville.  The  boy,  who  had  a  good  sight,  answered  he  saw 
nothing  like  it.  The  sailors  then,  addressing  their  lords,  said,  "Lis. 
ten,  fair  gentlemen  :  you  have  had  false  information,  for  certainly 
there  is  not  any  siege  before  Seville,  either  by  land  or  water :  hod 
there  been  any  appearance  of  it  the  harbor  would  have  shown  it. 
We  have  no  occasion  to  go  thither,  unless  we  wish  to  be  made  pris. 
oners  ;  for  the  king  of  Castille  is  surely  there,  as  it  is  a  city  in  which 
he  delights  to  dwell  preferably  to  any  other."  The  sailors  were 
with  difficulty  believed  :  however,  they  were  so  at  last,  when,  quit, 
ting  the  coast  of  Seville,  they  entered  the  sea  of  Portugal,  and 
arrived  in  the  port  of  Lisbon  precisely  at  the  very  hour  when  their 
obsequies  were  performing  in  the  church  of  St.  Carherine  at  Lisbon. 
The  barons  and  knights  were  all  clothed  in  black,  for  they  con. 
sidered  them  as  having  perished  at  sea.  You  may  suppose  the 
was  great  when  they  learned  their  safe  arrival,  and  that  they 
escaped  shipwreck.  They  enjoyed  themselves  much  together, 
the  Gascon  knights  soon  forgot  their  misfortunes. 

We  will  leave  the  affairs  of  Portugal,  as  no  deeds  *of  arms 
done,  and  return  to  Flanders,  and  say  what  happened  there  at 
period. 

CHAPTER    LXXXI.- 

THE   EARL   OF   FLANDERS    AOAIN   LAYS   SIEGE   TO   OHEK'l. 

While  the  affairs  you  have  heard  were  passing  in  Englaiid,  there 
was  no  intermission  in  the  wars  which  the  eari  of  Flanders  wne 
carrying  on  against  Ghent,  and  which  those  citizens  waged  agauist 
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-  bin.  You  know  that  Philip  von  Artaveld  was  chosen  commander 
in  Ghont,  through  the  recommendation  of  Peter  du  Bois,  who 
advised  him,  when  in  ofSce,  to  become  cruel  and  wicked  to  be  the 
more  feared.  Philip  did  not  forget  this  doctrine,  for  he  had  not  long 
been  governor  of  Ghent  befoie  he  had  twelve  persons  beheaded  in 
hie  presence  :  some  said,  they  were  those  who  had  been  principally 
concerned  in  the  murder  of  his  father,  and  thus  he  revenged  himself 
on  them. 

Philip  von  Artaveld  began  his  reign  with  great  pov^er,  and  made 
himself  beloved  and  feared  by  many,  more  especially  by  those  who 
followed  the  profession  of  arms :  for,  to  gain  their  favor,  he  refused 
them  nothing ;  everything  was  abandoned  to  them.  I  may  be 
asked  how  the  Ghent  men  were  able  to  carry  on  this  war ;  and  I 
will  answer  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  according  to  the  information 
I  received.  They  were  firmly  united  among  themselves,  and  main.' 
tained  tlie  poor,  each  according  to  his  means :  thus,  by  being  so 
firmly  united,  they  were  of  great  force :  besides,  Ghent,  taken  all 
together,  is  one  of  the  strongest  towns  in  th(.  world,  provided  Bra- 
baAit,  Zealand,  and  Holland,  be  not  agair'iit;  but,  in  case  these 
countries  were  leagued  with  Flanders,  th.-/  would  be  shut  up,  sur- 
rounded and  starvedi  These  three  ooii.jtries,  however,  were  never 
their  enemies ;  so  that  their  warfare  with  the  earl  of  Flanders  was 
more  strenuously  carried  on,  and  longer  continued.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  Philip  von  Artaveld's  government,  the  deacOn  of  the 
weavers  was  accused  of  treason.  He  was  arrested  and  committed 
to  prison.  In  order  to  know  the  truth  of  the  accusatioir,,his  house 
was  searched,  wherein  was  found  some  saltpetre  in  powder.*  The 
deacon  was  beheaded,  and  dragged  through  the  town  by  the  shoul- 
ders, for  a  traitor,  and  to  serve  as  an  example  to  others. 

The  earl  of  Flanders  resolved  to  lay  siege  again  to  Ghent :  he 
therefore  issued  his  summons  to  a  number  of  knights  and  squires, 
and  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  principal  towns.  He  sent  to  Mechlin, 
from  whence  he  had  many  men.  He  wrote  to  his  cousins,  sir 
Robert,  and  sir  William  de  Namur,  at  that  time  count  d'Artois, 
the  countess,  his  mother,  being  lately  dead,  who  brought  a  number 
of  knights  from  Artois.  In  this  summons,  the  lord  de  Dampierre 
was  not  forgotten:  he  came  to  offer  his  services,  with  as  many  as 
he  could  colle.:t,  and  was  handsomely  attended  by  knights  and 
squires  from  Hainault.  The  earl  advanced  to  invest  Ghent,  on  the 
side  toward  Bruges  and  Hainault.  During  the  lime  it  lasted,  there 
were  many  skirmishes;  and  the  Ghent  men  made  frequent  sallies  in 
search  of  adventures,  in  which  sometimes  they  were  repulsed,  at 
•othera  ihey  conquered.  But  the  person  who  gained  the  greatest 
renown  was  the  young  lord  d'Anghien :  all  the  young  knights 
desirous  of  glory  cheerfully  followed  his  banners. 

The  lord  d'Anghien  marched  with  full  four  thousand  mi  n,  well 
mounted,  without  counting  those  on  foot,  to  besiege  Gra.nmont, 
which  was  attached  to  Ghent:  he  had  before  harassed  them  much, 
but  could  not  win  it.  This  time,  however,  he  came  in  greater  force, 
and,  on  n  Sunday,  had  it  stormed  at  upward  of  forty  places  :  he 
did  not  spare  himself,  but  was  one  of  the  most  active,  and  the  first 
who  placed  his  banner  on  the  walls.  This  attack  was  so  sharp  and 
well  fought  that,  about  four  in  the  afternoon,  the  town  was  taken, 
and  the  troops  of  the  lord  d'Anghien  entered  it  through  the  gates, 
which  had  been  destroyed.  When  the  inhabitants  saw  their  town 
was  lost  without  hope  of  recovery,  all  that  could  escape  did  so 
through  those  gates  where  there  were  no  enemies ;  but  few  were  so 
fortunate.  The  slaughter  was  very  great  of  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren, fur  to  none  was  shown  mercy.  There  were  upward  of  five 
hundred  of  the  inhabitants  killed,  and  numbers  of  old  people  and 
women  burnt  in  their  beds,  which  was  much  to  be  lamented.  The 
town  was  set  on  fire  at  more  than  two  hundred  places,  which 
reduced  the  whole  to  ashes,  churches  and  all :  nothing  remained 
entire. 

Thus  did  Grammont  suffer,  by  fire  and  flame ;  and  the  lord 
d'Anghien,  after  this  exploit,  returned  to  the  army  before  Ghent. 
The  earl  of  Flanders  was  much  pleased  when  he  heard  it,  and  said, 
"  Fair  son,  you  are  a  valiant  man,  and,  if  it  please  God,  will  be  a 
gallant  knight,  for  you  have  made  a  handsome  commencement." 
During  this  destruction  of  Grammont,  which  happened  on  a  Sunday 
in  the  month  of  June,  the  siege  of  Ghent  still  continued.  The  lord 
d'Anghien,  whose  name  was  Walter,  was  there,  but  never  rested 
long  in  his  quarters :  he  was  every  day  out  in  search  of  adventures, 
at  times  well  accompanied,  at  others  so  thinly  that  he  was  unable 
to  prosecute  his  plans.  Some  adventures,  however,  daily  befel  him 
-or  the  Haze  of  Flsjnders. 

One  Thursday  morning  the  lord  d'Anghien  left  his  quarters,  in 
company  with  the  lord  de  Montigny,  sir  Michael  de  la  Hamoide  his 
cousin,  hia.brother  the  bastard" d'Anghien,  Julien  de  Toisson,  Hutin 
Donay,  and  several  more  of  his  household,  in  order  to  skirmish 
before  Ghent  as  they  had  formerly  done :  they  this  time  advanced 
so  far  that  Ihey  suffered  for  it,  for  those  of  Ghent  had  placed  in 
ambuscade   more   than  two  hundred  men  beyond  the  walls  of  the 


*  Lord  Berners.  who  agrees  with  U.  Sauvage,  here  adds,  *'  viherewith  he  had  done 
na  h«lp  to  the  town  at  siege  nor  otherwise  of  alt  the  hole  year  passed.**  This  explains 
Sis  crime,  for  tlie  mere  possesbion  of  saltpetre  could  not  be  treasim.  It  is  probable  that 
ihiji  pmoder  of  saltpetre,  ;is  Lord  Beriiere  has  it,  (not  saltpetre  in  powder)  was  gun- 
powder, which  the  cunning  deacon  had  concealed  to  make  the  greriter  profit  when  the 
lupply  of  lliat  scarce  commodity  slinulil  run  short.— Cp 


town.  They  were  armed  with  long  pikes.  Some  said,  this  ambus. 
cade  was  formed  of  the  greater  part  of  those  who  had  fled  from 
Grammont,  in  the  hope  of  surrounding  and  making  prisoner  the 
lord  d'Anghien,  in  revenge  for  the  mischief  he  had  done  Aem. 
They  knew  him  to  be  yoimg,  courageous  and  apt  to  venture  himself 
foolishly,  which  gave  diem  hopes  of  the  success  they  had.  It  was 
unfortunate  for  him,  as  well  as  for  those  who  accompanied  him. 
The  lord  d'Anghien  and  his  company  were  qiiite  off  their  guard, 
when  they  found  themselves  surrounded  by  the  Ghent  men,  who 
advanced  boldly  up,  crying  out,  "  Surrender,  or  you  are  all  dead 
men :"  the  lord  d'Anghien,  perceiving  his  situation,  asked  advice 
from  the  lord  de  Montigny,  who  was  beside  him :  he  replied,  "  Sir, 
it  is  too  late  :  let  us  defend  ourselves,  and  sell  our  lives  as  dearly  as 
we  can :  there  is  nothing  else  to  do,  and  we  have  not  a  moment  for 
delay." 

The  knights  then  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  recommending 
themselves  to  God  and  St.  George,  dashed  among  their  enemies ; 
for  they  could  noways  retreat,  being  in  the  midst  of  their  ambuscade. 
They  behaved  very  gallantly,  and  did  everything  that  could  be  done 
in  arms;  but  they  were  out-numbered  by  their  opponents,  who, 
having  long  pikes,  gave  such  strokes  as  were  but  too  mortal,  as  the 
event  showed.  The  lord  d'Anghien  was  slain ;  as  were  the  bastard 
d'Anghiet.  his  brother,  and  Julien  de  Toisson  by  his  side.  Other 
valiant  .nights  from  Hainault,  such  as  the  lords  de  Montigny  and 
de  St  Jhristopher,  suffered  similar  fates.  Sir  Michael  de  la  Ha- 
meid'  svas  severely  wounded,  and  would  certainly  have  lost  his  life, 
if  F  itin  Donay  had  not  saved  him  by  dint  of  arms  and  prudence : 
he  nad  great  difficulty  in  doing  it. 

While  the  Flemings  were  employed  in  pillaging  and  disarming 
these  knights,  to  convey  them  into  Ghent,  where  it  was  known  they 
had  slain  the  lord  d'Anghien,  which  gave  them  great  joy,  Hutin 
Donay,  seeing  no  hopes  of  succor,  carried  sir  Michael  de  la  Ha- 
meide  out  of  the  crowd  and  danger.  Such  was  the  end  of  this 
unfortunate  day  to  the  lord  d'Anghien.  Yau  may  well  suppose  the 
earl  of  Flanders  was  much  grieved  at  it :  indeed,  he  showed  it 
plainly ;  for,  out  of  his  affection  to  him,  he  raised  the  siege  of  Ghent. 
The  earl  could  not  forget  him,  but  regretted  his  loss ;  saying,  "  Ah, 
Walter,  Walter,  my  fair  son,  how  unfortunate  hast  thou  been,  to  be 
thus  cut  off  in  thy  youth.  I  wish  every  one  to  know,  that  the 
Ghent  men  shall  never  have  peace  with  me  until  I  have  greatly 
revenged  myself."  Things  remained  in  this  situation,  when  he  sent 
to  demand  the  body  of  the  lord  d'Anghien,  which  they  had  carried 
into  Ghent  to  please  the  town  ;  but  they  refused  to  deliver  it  up 
until  they  should  be  paid  a  thousand  francs  in  hard  cash.  They 
divided  this  booty  between  them,  when  the  body  was  conveyed  to  the 
army,  and  from  thence  to  Anghien,  of  which  town  he  was  the  lord. 


CHAPTER    LXXXII. 

THE  EARL  OF  FLANDERS  RAISES  THE  SIEOE  OF  OBENT.  TWO  RICH  CITI- 
ZENS, DESIROUS  OF  NEOOTIATINO  A  PEACE  BETWEEM  THE  EARL  AND 
THE  TOWN,  ARE  PUT  TO  DEATH  BY  PETER  DU  BOIS  AND  PHILIP  VON 
ARTAVELD. 

Out  of  affection  o  the  lord  d'Anghien,  the  siege  of  Ghent  was 
raised,  and  the  ear  returned  to  Bruges.  He  then  dismissed  hia 
ai-my,  ordeiing  it  to  the  different  garrisons  in  Flanders,  and  to  the 
castles  of  Gavre,  Oudenarde,  Dendremonde,  Courtray,  and  every 
place  near  to  Ghent.  The  earl  requested  the  Liegeois  not  to  con- 
tinue sending  stores  and  provision  to  Ghent  as  they  had  done.  The 
men  of  Liege  returned  a  haughty  answer  to  the  messengers,  saying 
they  would  consult  with  those  of  St.  Tron,  Huy,  and  Dinant,  how 
to  act.  The  earl  sent  to  his  cousins  the  duke  of  Brabant  and  duke 
Albert,  and  to  the  bailiffs  of  Hainault,  Holland,  and  Zealand,  special 
embassadors,  chosen  from  among  his  principal  counsellors,  to  remon- 
strate with  them  touching  the  conduct  of  the  town  of  Ghent,  which 
still  continued  in  its  rebellion,  chiefly  owing  to  the  provision  and 
stores  which  it  received  from  their  countries,  and  to  request  that  a 
stop  might  be  put  to  it. 

These  two  lords  would  have  been  very  sorry  to  do  anything 
which  might  displease  the  earl :  they  excused  themselves  hand- 
somely, saying,  that  until  that  moment  they  were  ignorant  of  it,  but 
that  henceforward  they  would  issue  such  orders  that  it  should  be 
discontinued.  This  answer  was  agreeable  to  the  earl  of  Flanders. 
Duke  Albert,  who  at  that  time  resided  in  Holland,  wrote  to  his  bai- 
liff in  Hainault,  sir  Simon  de  Lalain,  inclosing  him  a  copy  of  the 
letter  from  the  earl  of  Flanders,  adding  his  positive  commands 
against  any  provision  or  stores  being  furnished  Ghent  from  Hainault, 
or  any  other  thing  to  be  done  which  might  displease  his  cousin  the 
earl,  under  pain  of  his  highest  displeasure.  The  bailiff  issued  ii 
proclamation  through  Hainault,  forbidding  any  provisions  to  be  car- 
ried to  Ghent.  A  similar  proclamation  was  made  in  Brabant :  so 
that  none  dared  to  go  to  Ghent  but  privately,  which  much  surprised 
the  inhabitants  ;  for  provision  began  to  be  very  scarce,  and  there 
would  have  been  a  famine,  if  the  Hollanders  had  not  assisted  them  : 
an  act  of  friendship  which  they  would  not  be  restrained  from  doing 
by  any  injunctions  that  duke  Albert  could  lay  on  them. 

About  this  period,  through  the  means  of  the  counsels  of  Brabant, 
.Hainault,  and  Liege,  there  was  a  great  assembly  appointed  U  be 
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Wolden  at  Harlebecque,  near  Courtray  :    the  men  of  Ghent  sent 

thither  twelve  of  their  principal  inhabitants,  >yho  had  in  general 

shown  themselves  desirous  of  peace,  whatever  it  might  cost  them 

from  the  populace  that  sought  only  confusion.     All  the  magistrates 

of  the  chief  towns  in  Flanders  were  at  Harlebecque,  even  the  earl 

himse'f ;  and  there  were  some  also  from  Liege,  Haihault,  and  Bra. 

banl.     Matters  were  so  ably  conducted,  that  the  deputies  from  Ghent 

returned  home  with  propositions  for  a  peace.     It  happened  that  those 

inhf.bitants  who  wished  for  an  end  of 

the  war,  namely,  the  prudent  and  quiet 

ones,  went  to  the  houses  of  the  depu. 

ties  who  had  been  at  this  conference, 

and  who  were  two  of  the  richest  and 

most  peaceable  citizens,  such  as  sir 

Guiaebert  Gente  and  air  Symon  Bete, 

and  aaked  them  what  news  they  had 

brought.    They  discovered  themselvea 

too   aoon ;   for   they  replied,  "  Good 

people,  we  shall  have,  if  it  please  God, 

an  excellent  peace  for  those  who  are 

well  inclined  and  wish  for  quiet ;  and 

some  of  the  wicked  ones  in  the  town 

will  be  punished." 

It   ia  commonly  said,  if  th. re   be 

those  who  talk,  there  are  tUos ;  who 

act.     Peter  du  Boia,  not  thinking  his 

life  in  safety,  had  spies  everywhere  to 

give  him  intelligence.     Some  of  them 

brought  him  the  reports  of  the  town, 

reapecting  a  peace,  and  assured  him 

the  words  came   from   sir  Guiaebert 

Gente  and  sir  Symon  Bete.  Peter,  on 
hearing  this,  was  like  a  madman,  and, 
applying  them  to  himself,  said,  "  If 
any  are  to  be  punished  for  thia  war,  I 
shall  not  be  one  of  the  last;  but  it 
shall  notgo  thus  Our  gentlemen  who 
have  been  at  the  conference  may  think 
what  they  will,  but  I  have  no  desire 
to  die  yet.  The  war  has  not  lasted 
half  so  long  as  I  intend  it  shall ;  and 
my  good  masters  John  Lyon  and  Wil- 
liam Cvaffort,  have  not  hitherto  been 
sufficiently  avenged.  If  the  affairs 
be  now  in  confusion,  I  will  trouble 
them  atill  more." 

Peter  du  Bois  was  as  good  as  his 
word,  and  I  will  show  how.     That 

same  evening,  the  morrow  of  which  the  council  were  to  meet  in 
the  council  chamber,  to  hear  the  report  of  the  deputies,  he  came 
to  the  house  of  Philip  von  Artaveld,  and  found  him  musing  and 
thoughtful,  leaning  againat  a  window  of  his  apartment.  The  first 
word  he  uttered  was,  "  Philip,  have  you  heard  any  news  ?"  "  None," 
replied  Philip,  "  except  that  our  deputies  are  returned  from  the  con- 
ference at  Harlebecque,  and  that  to-morrow  we  are  to  hear  in  the 
council-chamber  what  they  have  done."  "  That  is  true,"  answered 
Peter ;  "  but  I  know  what  they  have  done,  and  the  terms  of  the 
treaty ;  for  they  have  opened  themselves  to  some  of  my  friends. 
Be  assured,  Philip,  that  our  heads  will  pay  for  ail  the  treaties  they 
make,  or  have  made  ;  for  there  will  not  be  any  peace  between  my 
lord  and  the  town,  but  that  you,  the  lord  de  Harzelles,  myself,  and 
all  the  captains  our  allies  in  this  war,  will  be  first  put  to  death,  and 
the  rich  citizens  pardoned.  They  wish  to  free  themselves  by  deliv- 
ering ua  up  ;  and  this  was  the  opinion  of  John  Lyon,  my  master. 
Besides,  the  earl,  our  lord,  has  his  base  flatterers  always  with  him ; 
such  as  Gilbert  Matthew  and  his  brothers,  the  provost  of  Harle. 
becque,  who  is  their  relation,  and  the  deacon  of  the  small  crafts  who 
fled  away  with  them.  It  therefore  behooves  us  to  consider  awhile 
on  this  buslneaa." 

"  How  shall  we  act  ?"  asked  Philip.  "  I  will  tell  you,"  replied 
Peter :  "  we  must  send  orders  to  all  our  leaders  and  captains,  to  be 
ready  armed,  and  in  the  market-place  to-morrow,  and  to  keep  near 
ua  :  when  we  will  enter  the  counciLchamber,  with  a  hundred  of 
our  men,  to  hear  the  treaty  read.  Leave  me  to  manage  the  rest ; 
but  only  avow  what  I  shall  say  ;  for  whoever  -wishes  to  preserve  his 
life  and  power  with  the  comnfonalty,  if  he  do  not  make  himself 
feared,  does  nothing." ,  Philip  willingly  assented  ;  and  then  Peter 
du  Bois,  taking  his  leave,  departed.  He  instantly  sent  his  servants 
and  scouts  to  the  different  captains  under  him,  to  order  them  and 
their  men  to  be  in  thi  market-place  on  the  next  day,  well  armed,  to 
hear  the  news.  They  all  obeyed,  for  none  dared  to  refuse,  and 
wert,  ready  for  any  mischief.* 


The  ensuing  morning,  at  nine  o'clock,  the  mayor,  ahenffs,  and . 
rich  men  of  the  city,  came  to  the  market-place  and  entered  the  town, 
hall :  then  oame  those  who  had  been  at  the  conferences  at  Harle. 
becque ;  and  last  came  Peter  du  Bois  and  Philip  von  Artaveld,  well 
attended  by  those  of  their  party.  When  they  were  all  assembled 
and  seated,  for  every  one  who  chose  it  sat  down,  they  found  the 
lord  de  Harzelle?  was  not  present:  they  sent  to  him,  but  he  excused 
himself  by  saying  he  could  not  come,  for  he  was  unwell :  "  Pioceed," 
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cried  lut  Peter  du  Bois ;  "  I  will  anawer  for  him,  and  we  are  full 
enough:  let  us  hear  what  these  gentlemen  have  brought  from  the 
confetencea  at  Harlebecque." 

Upim  this,  Guiaebert  Gente  and  Simon  Bete  rose  up,  as  being  tb« 
principal  deputies  ;  when  one  of  them  spoke  thus  :  "  Gentlemen  of 
Ghent,  we  have  attended  the  conferencea  at  Harlebecque  ;  and  we 
have  had  much  labor  and  difficulty,  in  conjunction  with  the  good 
men  of  Brabant,  Liege,  and  Hainault,  in  making  up  our  diaputes 
with  the  earl  our  lord.  However,  at  the  entreaty  of  the  duke  and 
duchesa  of  Brabant,  who  had  sent  thither  their  council,  as  well  as 
duke  Altverl,  the  good  town  of  Ghent  is  at  peace  with  the' earl,  on 
condition  that  two  hundred  men-at-arms,  whose  names  he  will  send 
within  fifteen  days  in  writing,  shall  sun-ender  themselvea  to  hia  prison 
in  the  castle  of  Lille,  to  hia  pure  will :  he  is  ao  noble  and  generous 
that  he  will  show  them  mercy  and  pardon."  At  these  words,  Peter 
du  Boia  advanced,  and  said,  "  Guisebert,  how  have  you  dared  te 
enter  into  any  treaty  that  should  put  two  hundred  men-at-arms  into 
any  of  the  enemy's  priaona  ?  Ghent- would  be  indeed  disgraced,  and 
better  would  it  be  for  it,  if  completely  overturned,  than  to  be  re- 
proached for  having  ao  scandalously  concluded  the  war.  We  know 
well  among  ourselves,  and  understand  that  neither  you  nor  Simon 
Bete  wilLbe  of  the  two  hundred.  You  have  made  your  own  choice  i 
but  we  shall  carve  and  cut  out  tor  ourselves.  Advance,  Philip,  on 
these  traitors,  who  want  to  betray  and  dishonor  the  town  of  Ghent." 


*  Lord  Berners  relates  thia  conversation  a  little  diiferently.  According  to  his  veiaion, 
the  plan  of  action  was  arranged  by  Philip  von  Artaveld,  not  by  Peter  du  Bois.  "  The 
same  proper  euenyng  that  thecounsayleshuldehauebenthenext  day  inthecounsayle- 
hall,  there  to  hear  reported  thetreatie  that  woe  taken  atHurlcquebecque,  Peter  de  Boyse 
came  the  same  euenyng  to  Philyppe  DartueJ's  house,  and  found  him  in  his  chiimbre  ly- 
enie  ui  a  wyndowe  mnsynge  aad  studyeng.  And  the  first  worde  he  spake,  lie  sayd, 
P*-llyppe  Dartuel,  here  you  any  tidynges'?'  '  Nay,  trulye,'  quotli  he,  '  but  that  I  here 
lai  our  men  art>  returned  ti-o  the  eouniiayle  at  Harlequebecque.  and  to-morrow  we  ibaU 


here  in  the  hall  wliat  ttdynges  they  haue  brought.'  *  That  is  true,'  quoth  Peter,  '  but  1 
knowe  allready  what  wayes  they  haue  taken  and  purpose  to  take.  For  suclie  as  haue 
been  there  hath  shewed  it  to  some  of  my  frendes,  Certaynely,  Philyppe,  the  treiitie  tba^ 
tliey  haue  made,  and  wolde  make,  lyeth  on  the  ieopardy  ofuurheeds,  for  if  there  be  peace 
taken  betwene  the  erie  and  this  towne,  knowe  for  troulbe  that  you  and  I,  and  the  lord 
of  Harsel's,  and  all  such  captains  as  haue  ayded  us  in  this  warre,  shall  be  the  fir^r  that 
shall  dye,  and  the  rich  men  sball  go  quite.  They  will  bring  us  into  daunger  and  goe 
tliemselle  free  ;  and  this  was  euer  the  opinion  of  Johan  f.yon  my  muiiter.  Alwayet 
the  erIe  hath  these  mo/rmosettes  about  him,  a'^  Gylbert  Mayhew  and  his  bretherne,  and 
the  prouost  of  Harlequebecque,  wAo  is  ofthelynagt  of  Hie  aldcrmuii  of  the  inear 
craftes  who  Red  away  with  them.  We  ought  wysely  to  loke  on  this  maler  and  to  se* 
what  were  best  to  do.*  Philyppe,  answered,  and  sayd,  '  Peter,  I  shall  shewe  yoir.  my 
mynde.  Let  us  giue  knowledgeof  thisfo  all  ouraldermen  and  capitaynestliat  theybe 
to  morowe  all  redy  apaialled  in  the  market-place ;  and  then  let  iis  two  eiitre  into  tha 
hall  with  a  hundred  with  us(p  here  the  content  of  the  treatie,  and  tlien  let  me  nlnne,  su 
ye  wyl!  liuowe  my  dede  and  abyde  puisNantly  by  me,  for  without  we  be  leareil  nniooft 
the  commons  it  is  nothing.'  And  so  they  agreed.  'I'hen  Peter  de  Boyse  depart«l  and 
sendeto  all  the  rulers  and  cupitaynes  under  hym,  comniauudiug  tliemnnd  nil  their  inon 
to  be  reiiv  in  tlic  inornynge  in  the  market-place  to  here  tidynges.  I'hey  all  nbeyen.  tliei 
duntedu  none  otherwise ;  and  also  they  were  euer  ready  to  du  yuell."— £v 
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On  saying  thia,  Peter  du  Bois  drew  his  dagger,  and,  coming  up  to 
Guisebert,  struck  him  into  the  belly,  'so  that  he  fell  down  dead. 
Philip  drew  also  his  dagger,  and  with  it  struck  Symon  Bete  and  slew 
him.  They  then  began  to  cry  out  "  Treason,  treason !"  They  had 
their  partisans  all  round  about  them,  so  that  many  of  the  richest  and 
greaiest  men  in  the  town  dissembled,  to  save  their  lives.  At  that 
time  only  those  two  were  kiHed  ;  but  to  satisfy  the  people,  and  to 
turn  the  affair  to  their  advantage,  they  sent'  their  scouts  to  cry 
through  the  town,  that  Guisebert  and  sir  Symon  Bete,  like  false 
traitors,  wanted  to  betray  the  good  town  of  Ghent.  Thus  the  mat- 
ter ended  :  the  dead  were  dead ;  and  no  one  was  called  to  any 
account  for  it,  nor  any  penalty  exacted.  When  the  earl  of  Flanders, 
who  was  at  Bruges,  heard  of  this,  he  was  sorely  enraged,  and  said, 
"  At  the  entreaties  of  my  cousins  of  Brabant  and  Hainault,  I  too 
easily  acceded  to  Jheir  wishes  of  making  peace  with  Ghent,  and 
more  than  once  have  they,  in  return,  thus  acted  :  but  I  will  have 
'hem  know,  they  shall  never  have  peace,  until  I  have  had  given  up 
to  me  such  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  as  will  satisfy  me." 

In  this  manner  were  slain  two  valiant  and  rich  men  in  the  town  of 
Ghent,  for  having  acted  according  to  the  intentions  of  many  of  their 
feilowicitizens.  Each  of  them  had  for  his  patrimony  two  thousand 
francs  of  yearly  revenue.  They  were  much  pitied  in  secret;  but 
no  one  dared  to  do  so  publicly,  unless  he  wished  to  lose  his  life. 
Things  remained  in  this  state,  and  the  war  was  more  bitter  than 
before.  The  garrisons  round  Ghent  were  night  and  day  in  the  field, 
so  that  no  provision  could  enter  the  town.  The  Brabanters  and 
Hainaultera  were  afraid  of  venturing  themselves  ;  for,  whenever 
they  were  met  by  the  earl's  men,  the  best  that  could  befal  them  was 
the  slaughter  of  their  horses,  sending  them  prisoners  to  Dendre- 
monde  or  to  Oudenarde,  or  making  them  pay  ransom.  By  these 
means,  the  victuallers  were  afraid  to  risk  bringing  supplies  to  the 
town. 

CHAPTER    LXXXIII. 

»N  INSCKRECTIOJf  IN  PARIS,  ON  ACCOtraT  OF  THE  INTENDED  TAXES.  THE 
LORD  DE  COnCV  APPEASES  IT.  THE  DUKE  OF  ANJOC  MAKES  PREPARA- 
TIONS FOR   aiS  JOnRNET  TO  NAPLES. 

At  this  period,  the  Parisians  rose  up  in  rebellion  against  the  king 
and  his  council,  because  they  wanted  to  Introduce  generally  through 
the  kingdom  those  taxes,  impositions,  and  excises  which  had  been 
raised  during  the  reign  of  king  Charles,  father  of  the  present  king. 
The  Parisians  opposed  them,  by  saying,  the  king  of  happy  memory 
had  acquitted  them  from  these  payments  during  his  lifetime,  and 
that  the  present  king  had  confirmed  this  grant  at  his  coronation  at 
Rheims.  .  The  young  king  and  his  council  quitted  Paris,  and  went 
to  reside  at  Meaux  in  Brie.  No  sooner  had  the  king  left  Paris  than 
the  inhabitants  rose,  and,  having  armed  themselves,  slew  all  who  had 
been  assisting  in  proposing  or  collecting  these  taxes.  They  broke 
Into  the  prisons  and  different  houses  in  the  town,  taking  whatever 
they  could  find.  They  went  to  the  palace  of  the  bishop  of  Paris, 
and,  having  broken  .open  his  prisons,  ^et  at  liberty  Hugh  Aubriot,* 
who  had  been  governor-general  of  the  police  during  king  Charles's 
reign,  and  had  been  condemned  to  the  dungeons  for  several  bad 
actions  which  he  had  done  or  consented  to,  many  of  which  were 
deserving  the  stake:  ti  this  man  ths  mob  gave  liberty,  which  he 
owed  solely  to  their  insurrection.  He  immediately  set  out  from 
Paris,  for  fear  of  being  retaken,  and  went  into  Burgundv,  whence  he 
came,  and  related  to  his  friends  his  adventures. 

The  Parisians,  during  their  rebellion,  committed  many  outrages  ; 
but  fortunately  it  was  not  general :  had  it  been  so,  affairs  would  have 
Oeen  bad  indeed.  The  king  resided  all  this  time  at  Meaux,  attended 
by  his  uncles  of  Anjou,-  Berry  and  Burgundy,  who  were  much 
alarmed  and  vexed  at  this  rebellion.  They  resolved  to  send  the 
lord  de  Coney,  who  was  a  prudent  knight,  to  treat  with  and  en- 
deavor to  appease  them  ;  for  he  knew  better  how  to  manage  them 
than  any  other.  The  lord  de  Coucy,  whose  name  was  Enguerrand, 
came  to  Paris  simply  attended  by  his  household.  He  dismounted 
at  his  libteJ,  and  sent  for  those  who  had  been  the  most  active,  and 
remo.nstrated  with  them  wisely  and  prudently  on  the  wickedness  of 
their  conduct  in  killing  the  officers  and  ministers  of  the  king,  in 
breaking  open  his  prisons,  and  setting  those  who  were  confined  in 
fhem  at  liberty;  for  all  which,  if  the  king  willed  it,  they  would 
dearly  pay.  But  this  he  was  not  desirous  of  doing ;  for  the  king 
piuch  loved  the  town  of  Paris,  because  he  had  been  born  in  it,  and 
also  from  its  being  the  capital  of  his  kingdom  :  he  was  therefore 
unwilling  to  destroy  its  well-intentioned  inhabitants. 

He  told  them,  his  reasons  for  coming  to  Paris  were  to  endeavor 
to  make  up  matters  between  them,  and  that  he  would  entreat  the 
king  and  his  uncles  mercifully  to  pardon  them  their  evil  deeds. 
They  answered,  that  .they  wished  not  any  harm  to  the  king  their 
lord,  nor  to  make  war  against  him,  but  that  these  taxes  should  be 
."epealed  as  far  as  related  to  Paris :  and  that,  when  exempted  from 
s)ich,  they  would  assist  the  king  in  any  oth^  manner.     "  In  what 


♦"Hugh  Aubriot;"  had  the  mfinagement  of  the  finances  under  Charles  V.  He 
hililt  tlie  Bastille,  as  a  fort  against  the  English.  He  owed  his  dissrace  and  imprison- 
n\ent  to  the  clergy,  who  accused  him  of  Iieresy,  fcc:  he  was  shut  up  hetween  four 
walls  but  the  Orleans  party  hated  him.  because,  being  a  Burgundian,  he  was  attached 
mf    •  •     -- 


manner  7"  demanded  the  lord  de  Coucy.  "  We  will  pay  certMii 
sums  into  the  hands  of  a  proper  receiver  every  week,  to  assist  vritl. 
the  other  cities  and  towns  in  France  in  the  payment  of  the  soldiers 
and  men-at-arms."  "  And  what  sum  are  yoa  willing  to  pay  weekly  7" 
"  Such  a  sum,"  replied  the  Parisians,  "  as  we  shall  agree  upon." 
TJhe  lord  de  Coucy  managed  them  so  well,  by  handsome  speeches 
that  they  consented  to  tax  themselves,  and  pay  weekly,  into  the 
hands  of  a  receiver  whom  they  would  appoint  ten  thousand  florins. 
TTpon  this,  the  lord  de  Coucy  left  them  and  returned  to  Meaux  in 
Brie,  to  lay  before  the  king  and  his  uncles  the  propositions  they  had 
made. 

The  king  was  advised  to  accept  this  offer  of  the  Parisians,  as  the 
best  thing  he  could  do ;  for  from  this  beginning,  though  small,  all 
the  other  towns  would  follow  the  example,  and  when  times  should 
alter  they  might  then  change  their  measures.  The  lord  de  Coucy 
returned  to  Paris,  and  brought  with  him  the  king's  pardon  to  the 
Parisians,  on  condition  of  their  observing  the  propositions  they  had 
ma.!,!.  This  they  promised,  and  appointed  a  receiver,  to  whom  was 
paid,  every  week,  the  fixed  sum  in  florins ;  but  it  was  not  to  be  car- 
ried from  Paris,  except  for  the  payment  of  those  men-at-arms  who 
should  be  in  actual  service,  and  neitlier  the  king  nor  his  uncles  were 
to  have  any  concern  with  it,  nor  was  it  to  be  otherwise  employed. 
Afiairs  remained  thus  for  some  little  time,  and  the  Parisians  were 
quiet :  but  the  king  did  not  return  to  Paris,  which  much  displeased 
tixe  inhabitants. 

Rouen  likewise  was  in  a  state  of  rebellion,  and  from  the  same 
cause:  the  populace  rose,  killed  the  king's  governor  and  all  those 
who  had  any  concern  in  the  collecting  or  valuing  these  taxes.  The 
king,  on  hearing  this,  during  his  residence  at  Meaux,  was  much 
angered,  and  his  council  were  doubtful  if  all  the  other  towns  would 
not  follow  this  example.  The  king  was  advised  to  march  to  Rouen, 
which  he  did,  and  appeased  the  commonalty,  jvho  were  very  riot, 
ous.  He  also  pardoned  the  death  of  the  governor,  and  whatever 
else  they  had  done.  They  appointed  a  receiver  from  among  them. 
selves,  to  whom  they  were  to  pay  a  certain  sum  in  florins,  every 
week ;  and,  on  this  being  settled,  they  continued  quiet.  Now  re. 
mark  the  great  evils  that  were  beginning  to  disturb  France  :  all  took 
rise  from  the  conduct  of  the  men  of  Ghent ;  for  the  common  people 
said  everywhere  publicly,  they  were  good  men,  who  so  valiantly 
maintained  their  liberties,  and  for  which  they  ought  to  be  loved  and 
honored  by  the  whole  world. 

We  will  return  to  the  duke  of  Anjou,  who  had  a  great  desire  tc 
visit  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  of  which  he  signed  himself  king,  as 
well  as  of  Sicily,  and  duke  of  la  Puglia  and  Calabiia ;  for  pope 
Clement  had  invested  him  with  them,  by  virtue  of  the  deed  which 
the  queen  of  Naples  had  given  to  him.  The  duke  of  Anjou  was 
prudent,  of  a  warm  imagination,  bold  and  enterprising:  he  plainly 
perceived,  that  according  to  the  establishment  he  had  supported 
hitherto,  and  which  he  would  have  been  sorry  to  have  lessened,  he 
would  be  a  poor  lord  in  France,  unless  he  should  conquer  such  rich 
and  noble  heritages  as  the  two  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sioily,  and 
the  duchies  of  la  Puglia,  and  Calabria,  as  well  as  the  county  of 
Provence.  They  would  come  to  him  very  opportunely ;  for  those 
countries  of  which  ho  called  himself  lord,  by  virtue  of  the  gift  madt 
him,  abounded  in  all  sorts  of  wealth.  He  was  therefore  occupied 
day  and  night  in  devising  means  to  perform  this  jour,ney ;  he  well 
knew  he  could  never  accomplish  it  without  a  large  sum  of  money 
and  a  numerous  body  of  men-at-arms  to  resist  those  who  might  wisl. 
to  oppose  him.  The  duke,  in  consequence,  amassed  so  great  a  quan 
tity  of  money,  under  pretence  of  this  journey,  that  it  was  marvellous 
to  behold  ;  and  he  kept  the  Parisians  in  as  good  humor  as  he  could, 
tor  he  knew  there  were  in  Paris  large  deposits  of  cash,  of  which  he 
got  the  greater  part,  and  sent  it  to  the  earl  of  Savoy,  in  whom  he  had 
great  confidence ;  adding,  that  on  his  arrival  in  Savoy,  he  would 
make  arrangements  by  which  there  should  be  regular  payment  for  a 
thousand  spears  or  more,  for  one  whole  year.  The  earl  of  Savoy 
was  much  pleased  at  this  intelligence,  for  he  greatly  loved  arms :  he 
therefore  replied  to  the  messengers,  that  he  would  willingly  serve 
the  duke  on  the  terms  proposed.  This  answer  was  highly  agreeable 
to  the  duke,  as  he  had  an  affection  for  the  company  of  the  earl  of 
Savoy. 

The  duke  retained  men  in  all  parts,  so  that  he  had  collected  full 
nine  thousand  men-at-arms,  ready  prepared  and  under  his  obedience.  . 
He  ordered  the  most  sumptuous  equipages  to  be  made  for  him  and 
his  household  at  Paris  that  any  lord  had  ever  commanded,  such  as 
tents,  pavilions  and  other  things  suitable. for  a  king  when  about  to 
make  a  long  journey.  We  will  now  leave  the  duke  of  Anjou,  and 
speak  of  the  earl  of  Cambridge  and  his  men,  who  were  in  Portugal 
near  the  king's  person. 

CHAPTER   LXXXIV. 

THE  ENGIISH  MAKE  AN  EIPElIlTION  AGAINST  THE  SPANIARDS,  CONTRA  Kl 
TO  r-HE  ORDERS  OF  THE  KINS  SF  POETDOAL.  THE  CASTLE  OF  FIGHIERE* 
IS  TAKEN. 

The  earl  of  Cambridge  and  his  army  remained  for  a  considerable 
time  with  the  king  of  Portugal  at  Lisbon ;  during  which  the  Eng 


*  'I'his  must  probably  mean  Figueiro  dos   'inbes,  a  town  in  Estreinadura  for  Figuan 
is  in  Catalonia. 


IM 


CHRONICLES    OP    ENGLAND,    FRANCE,    SPAIN,    &e. 


Beh  and  Gascons  reconnoitered  the  country,  for  they  had  never  be- 
fore been  there  It  seems  to  me,  that  about  this  time  a  marriage 
was  agreed  on  between  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Portugal  who 
was  ten  years  old,  and  the  son  of  the  earl  of  Cambridge  of  the  same 
age.  He  was  a  fine  child,  and  his  name  was  John ;  and  the  lady's 
narne  Beatrice.  There  were  great  feasti  at  the  betrothing  of  these 
Iwo  children,  and  much  joy ;  all  the  barons  and  prelates  of  the  realm 
were  present ;  and,  young  as  the  married  couple  were,  they  were 
both  laid  in  the  same  bed.  This  marriage  and  the  consequent  feaata 
being  over,  which  lasted  for  eight  days,  the  council  of  Portugal 
ordered  the  men-at-arms  who  were  in  Lisbon  to  march  to  other  quar. 
ters  on  the  frontiers.  The  earl  of  Cambridge  and  a  part  of  his  army 
were  sent  into  quarters  at  a  very  handsome  town  in  Portugal,  called 
Estremoure,*  and  the  remainder  of  the  English  and  Gascons  to  Be- 
siouse.t     John  of  Cambridge  remained  with  the  king. 

When  the  canon  de  Robersac,  and  the  English  and  Gascon  knights, 
took  leave  of  the  king,  he  said  to  them,  "  My  friendsj^  I  order  you 
not  to  make  any  attacks  on  the  enemy  without  niy  knowledge ;  for, 
if  you  do,  I  shall  be  much  angered."  They  swore,  "  they  would  not, 
by  God,  and,  whenever  they  had  such  an  Inclination,  would  send  to 
inform  him,  and  have  his  permission."  They  then  departed  and 
marched  toward  Besiouse,  which  is  aituated  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
country,  two  days'  journey  from  Lisbon  and  as  many  from  Seville, 
where  the  king  of  Spain  resided. 

The  king  of  Spain  had  been  early  informed  of  the  arrival  of  the 
English  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Cambridge,  and  had  sent 
intelligence  of  it  to  those  knights  in  France  on  whose  services  he  de- 
pended. On  hearing  this,  and  that  there  were  expectations  of  war 
in  Spain,  they  were  much  rejoiced  :  many  wlio  wished  to  advance 
their  fame  made  ready,  and  took  the  road  thither.  The  canon  de 
RobersaCjt  who  was  vrith  his  English  and  Gascon  companions  in 
Besouise,  one  day  said  :  "  My  dear  gentlemen,  I  think  we  remain 
here  not  much  to  our  honor,  when  we  have  never  as  yet  mad^  any 
attempt  on  our  enemies ;  they  will  not  think  the  better  of  us  for  it. 
If  you  will  take  my  advice,  let  us  send  to  entreat  the  king  to  allow 
US  to  attack  them."  They  all  replied,  "  We  are  perfectly  wiUing  to 
do  so."  Sir  John  Canbouich§  was  ordered  to  carry  this  message, 
which  he  cheerfully  undertook.  He  came  to  the  king  at  Lisbon, 
where  he  punctually  delivered  his  message.  The  king  replied,  he 
was  unwilling  for  them  to  undertake  any  expedition  ;  and  whatever 
the  knight  might  urge  he  could  never  make  him  change  his  opinion. 
He  returned,  therefore,  to  his  friends,  telling  them  the  king  would 
not  comply  vrith  their  request.  They  were  much  enraged  at  it,  and 
said  among  themselves,  that  it  was  not  becoming  men-at-arms  to 
continue  so  long  in  garrison  vrithout  attempting  some  feats  of  arms : 
they  mutually  agreed  to  make  an  excursion.  In  consequence,  they 
took  the  field  with  full  four  hundred  men-at-arms  and  as  many  arch- 
ers. They  resolved  to  attack  a  large  town  which  belonged  to  the 
commander  of  St.  James ;  but,  on  their  march  they  found  a  nearer 
way  to  arrive  at  the  castle  of  Fighiere,  in  which  were  about  sixty 
Spanish  men-at-arms  in  garrison,  under  the  command  of  Peter 
Gousses  and  his  brother. 

The  canon  de  Robersac,  being  very  proud  of  this  expedition,  as  it 
had  been  by  his  means  undertaken,  rode  forward  in  front.  There 
were  sir  Oliver  Beauchamp,  sir  Matthew  Gournay,  Miles  Windsor, 
the  lord  Talbot,  sir  Adam  Symon,  sir  John  Sounder,  bastard  brother 
to  the  king  of  England,  the  souldich  de  I'Estrade,  the  lord  de  Gh9.t- 
eauneuf,  the  lord  de  la  barde,  Raymond  de  Masson,  and  several 
■more.  They  arrived  at  the  castle  of  Fighiere,  which  they  surrounded, 
and  drew  up  in  order  of  assault,  making  all  preparations  necessary 
for  it.  When  the  ganison  saw  they  were  to  be  attacked,  they  also 
made  ready  for  their  defence.  About  four  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
a  very  vigorous  attack  commenced,  and  the  English  entered  the 
ditch,  which  being  dry,  they  advanced  close  to  the  walls,  bracing 
their  targets  over  their  heads,  to  guard  themselves  from  the  stones 
which  might  be  thrown  on  them  from  the  walls,  and  there  made 
good  use  of  their  pick-axes  and  iron  crows ;  while  thus  employed, 
the  garrison  threw  on  them  beams  and  bars  of  iron,  that  wounded 
many. 

The  canon  de  Robersac  was  present :  he  had  the  courage  of  a 
knight,  and  performed  that  day  many  gallant  deeds ;  as  did  also  Es- 
perons  his  valet.  The  archers  of  England,  who  were  drawn  up  on 
the  ditches,  shot  so  well  and  rapidly  that  scarcely  any  dared  to  show 
themselves  on  the  battlements ;  and  one  half  of  the  garrison  were 
either  slain  or  wounded.  The  brother  of  Peter  Gousses,  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  castle,  was  there  slain  by  an  arrow  ;  he  was  called  Bar- 
tholomew, and  was  an  able  and  expert  man-at-arms;  but,  through 
his  own  imprudence  and  rashness,  he  lost  his  life.  The  assault  con- 
tinued from  four  o'clock  until  high  noon ;  and  I  must  say  that  the 
English  and  Gascon  knights  did  not  spare  themselves,  but  fought 
with  courage  and  a  thorough  good  will  because  they  had  undertaken 
this  expedition  without  the  consent  o    the  king  of  Portugal:  they 


were,  therefore,  determined  to  conquer  this  castle,  that  the  fame  M 
it  might  reach  Lisbon,  and  show  what  success  they  had  met  with  on 
their  first  attempt. 

The  canon  de  Robersac  said;  "Ha,  ha,  my  gentlemen,  we  ehall 
this  day  win  the  castle  ;  but  if  so  many  gallant  men-at-arms  as  we 
are,-  take  as  much  time  to  conquer  all  the  other  towns  in  Spain  and 
in  Gallicia,  we  shall  never  be  masters  of  them."  The  knights  and 
squires,  on  hearing  this  speech,  began  to  exert  themselves  the  more ! 
the  canon  de  Robersac,  although  covered  by  his  shield,  received  such 
a  blow  that'  he  was  much  wounded.  There  was  present  a  young 
knight  from  Hainault  called  Frpissart  Mealier,  who  very  gallantly 
behaved  himself  at  this  assault,  as  indeed  did  the  others. 

The  garrison  artillery,  as  well  as  (he  machines  for  casting  of  stoiu;? 
and  iron  bars,  began  to  tire  and  grow  weaker  in  the  castle.  Con. 
sidering  that  of  twenty-five  men*  (the  force  within  the  place,)- there 
were  not  three  unhurt,  and  some  dangerously  wounded,  they  could 
not  prevent  it  from  being  taken  by  storm.  The  brother  of  their  cap- 
tain lay  dead,  from  whom  no  further  help  could  come.  They  re- 
solved to  give  themselves  a  little  respite,  and  during  that  time  treat 
for  a  peace.  They  made  a  signal  to  parley  with  the  English.  The 
assault  was  stopped,  and  those  who  were  in  the  ditches  employed 
against  the  walls  were  ordered  out :  it  was  high  time,  for  there  were 
many  who  had  been  wounded,  and  others  much  fatigued.  Sir 
Matthew  Gournay,  constable,  and  sir  William  Windsor,  marshal  of 
the  army,  advanced,  and  demanded  what  they  wanted.  The  gov. 
ernor,  Peter  Gousses,  addressed  them  in  these  words ;  "  You  are  re- 
solved not  to  leave  this  place  without  conquering  it :  you  wound  our 
men,  and  we  do  the  same  to  yours.  We  have  therefore  consulted 
together ;  and  I,  as  governor,  speak  their  sentiments,  which  are,  that 
wf  will  surrender  to  you  the  fort,  our  lives  and  fortunes  being  spared. 
Accept,  therefore,  these  terms,  which  are  just :  you  are  at  present  the 
strongest,  so  that  we  must  submit." 

The  English  knights  replied,  they  would  advise  upon  it,  which  they 
did.  When  they  had  held  a  council,  they  sent  for  answer  to  the 
garrison,  that  those  within  the  casfle  might  retire  whither  they 
pleased ;  but  the  stores  must  be  left  behind,  and  they  were  not  tc 
carry  away  anything  with  them.  When  Peter  Gousses  saw  he  couU 
not  obtain  better  terms,  he  consented,  but  it  was  much  against  hif 
will.  Thus  was  the  castle  of  Fighiere  surrendered  to  the  English. 
The  Spaniards  marched  away,  under  a  safe-con(luct,t  to  Esteris, 
where  the  commander  of  St.  James  usually  resided.  Thpy,  how. 
ever,  did  not  find  him  there;  for,  having  learnt  that  the  enemy  had 
taken  the  field,  he  had  done  the  same  with  full  four  hundred  men.at. 
arms,  Spaniards  and  Castillian^,  in  hopes,  if  he  could  meet  with  the 
English  in  a  favorable  situation,  to  cdmbat  them  to  his  honor. 


*  "Estremoure."  tt.  if  not Estremoa. 

^i  "  Besiouse."  Q,.  if  not  Villa  Viciosa,  a  town  near  Estremoz ;  for  D.  Suvage,  in  a 
marginal  note,  says  la  Salle  culls  it  Vesiouse,  wliich  seems  a  corruption  of  Viciosa,  and 
(Tonfinns  me  it  must  be  Villa  Viciosa. 

IThocivnon  de  Robersac's  name  was  Theodore.  He  was  governor  of  Ardres  in  the 
Ifith  of  Edward  III.  and.  in  tlie  Srd  of  Richard  II.  was  employed  by  the  kins  to  treat 
irith  the  duke  of  Juliers  concenung  his  homage.— Cartes  Rollet  Franpnt. 

i  "  Canbouieh."  Q.    Lard  Bemeis  spells  the  name  Chavdanich. 


CHAPTER    LXXXV. 

AFTER  THE  CONQUEST  OF  THE  CASTLE  OF  FIOHIEKE,  THE  CANON  DE  ROBER 
SAC,  KETUENINO  TO  HIS  OABRISOM,  IS  IN  OKEAT  DAHeER.  SUCCORS 
COME  FROM  FRANCE  TO  CASTILLE. 

When  the  knights  of  England  and  the  canon  had  got  possession 
of  the  castle  of  Fighiere,  they  were  much  rejoiced.  They  had  it  re. 
paired  in  every  part;  and  lea-ying  forty  men-at-arms  as  a  garrison, 
they  stored  it  well  with  provisions  and  other  necessaries,  and  also 
with  a  sufficient  body  of  archers.  Having  placed  a  good  captain  as 
governor,  they  held  a  council,  when  they  resolved  to  return  to  their 
quarters.  The  English  and  Gascons,  on  their  departure,  divided 
themselves  into  three  bodies ;  the  last  of  which  remained  in  the  plain, 
under  the  command  of  the  canon.'  Some  English,  Gascons,  and 
Germans,  desirous  of  feats  of  arms,  had  continued  with  him  :  in  all 
about  sixty  spears  and  as  many  archers :  they  marched  one  whole 
day  with  the  canon's  company  on  their  return  to  Besiouse. 

On  the  second  day,  early  in  the  morning,  they  discovered  some 
ambuscades,}  and  marched  on  in  good  array.  They  were  then  be- 
tween a  large  town  in  Portugal,  Huenca§  and  the  castle  of  Concrelet.|| 
On  the  outskirts  of  a  wood  nearer  to  the  castle  of  Concrelet  than  to 
Huenca,  was  the  grand-master  of  St.  JamesT  posted,  with  full  four 
hundred  men-at-arms.  The  English  no  sooner  perceived  them  than 
they  closed  their  ranks,  showed  no  signs  of  fear,  and  marched  on  at 
a  good  pace.  The  Spaniards,  notwithstanding  their  numbers,  ni:ide 
not  any  appearance  of  quitting  their  ambuscade  ;  for  they  imagined 
the  English  had  near  at  hand  their  large  battalion,  and  for  that  rea- 
son were  afraid  to  attack  them ;  had  they  been  better  informed,  theie 
would  have  been  a  combat.  They  thus  separated  from  each  other 
without  anything  being  done. 

The  Spaniards  returned  that  evening  to  Esteris,  and  the  canon  to 

*  In  the  preceding  column,  it  is  said  the  garrison  consisted  of  about  niztv  men-at-arms 

T  Lord  Berners  says  without  any  safe-conduct.— Ed. 

J  "^  hmnde  prime  que  les  embusches  se  decouvrent"  (thetext,  arcording  to  I). 
Sauvage,)  should  rather  be  translated  "  M  the  hour  of  prime,  as  soon  m  amjiusrades 
can  be  discovered,  that  is  to  say,  at  early  dawn,  than,  as  Mr.  Johnes  has  rendered  it, 
■  thei/  discovered  some  ambuscades  and  marched  on  in  good  arrai/,"  which  anpeun 
absurd.  He  probably  understood  it  as  referring  to  the  adventure  aboot  to  be  related,  bul 
on  that  dccasion  only  one  anUiuscade  was  discovered.— Ed. 

§  a.  "Huenca."  ||  q   "Concrelet" 

IT  I  suspect  it  must  have  been  the  grand-raastei  of  the  order  of  A.cantra,  and  not'of  St. 
James,  and  that  there  must  have  been  a  castle  of  Fighiere  in  the  province  of  Eslroma 
dura:  fontisnotpossible^omthesnoitnessof  their  march  they  could  have  cone  w 
Catalonia.   See  Note,  p.  298. 
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Beaiouse,  when  he  related  to  hia  companiona  how  he  had  seen  the 
Spaniards  in  ambuscade  between  Huenca  and  Concrelet,  adding, 
"  If  we  had  been  all  together,  we  could  have  fought  with  them."  The 
knights,  therefore,  much  repented  that  th'ey  had  not  kept  all  in  one 
body.  Thus  ended  thia  excursion  of  the  English  and  Gascons ;  and 
when  news  was  brought  of  it  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  he  pretended 
to  be  much  enraged,  because  they  had  done  it  without  his  consent. 
The  English  and  Gascons  remained  the  whole  winter  in  their  garri. 
Dons,  without  perfOTming  anything  worth  mentioning,  which  wearied 
ihem  much :  it  was  not  their  fault  no  deeds  of  arms  were  done. 
Don  John  of  Castille,  however,  was  not  idle  in  making  his  prepa.. 


Good  Qubbn  Annx.— Tomb  in  WMtminiter  Abbej, 


rations.  He  had  sent  to  the  king  of  France,  and  to  his  uncles  for 
succor,  and  had  informed  fhem  of  the  arrival  of  the  earl  of  Cambridge 
In  Portugal.  He  also  said,  that  it  was  universally  reported  through, 
out  Castille  and  Portugal  that  the  king  of  England,  the  duke  of  Lan- 
caster, and  the  earl  of  Buckingham,  with  a  powerful  force,  were  to 
reinforce  them  the  ensuing  summer.  For  which  reasons,  he  required 
from  the  king,  in  conformity  with  the  treaties  between  France  and 
Spain,  and  their  mutual  affection,  that  sufficient  forces  should  be  sent 
to  him  in  the  course  of  the  spring  and  summer,  to  enable  him  to  op. 
pose  his  enemies  with  effect.  The  king's  council  assented  to  this, 
for  they  tlearly  saw  the  king  of  Spain  had  a  right  to  demand  it.  Per. 
mission  was  granted  to  all  knights  and  squues  desirous  of  advancing 
themselves  to  join  don  John :  and  the  king  of  France  lent  them  where, 
with  to  perform  their  journey.  It  seems  to  me,  that  sir  Oliver  du 
Gueaclin,  brother  to  the  late  constable  of  France,  made  preparations 
10  go  thither  in  the  spring.  Many  knights  and  squires  from  Brit. 
tony,  Beance,  Picardy,  Anjou,  Berry,  Blois  and  Maine  did  so  like, 
vriae,  and  went  thither  in  companies  to  perform  the  journey  more 
comfortably.  A  passage  was  open  to  them  through  Arragon,  and  all 
kinds  of  provision  were  prepared  for  them,  for  ready  money.  But 
you  must  know  they  did  not  pay  for  all  they  took  in  the  low  ooun. 
tries,  which  made  the  poor  inliahitants  suffer  great  losses. 


CHAPTER    LXXXVI. 

THK  EllrEEOB  WIHOESLAnS  SENDS    HIS  SISTER  AMME  TO  KINO  BICHARD  OF 
ENOLAKD,  WHO  MAKES  HES  HIS  QUEEN. 

You  have  heard  how  king  Richard  of  England  had  for  upward  of 
a  year  been  in  treaty  with  Winceslaus  king  of  Bohemia,  who  at  this 
period  had  taken  the  title  of  emperor  of  Rome,  to  obtain  his  sister 
the  lady  Anne  in  marriage  ;  and  how  one  of  his  knights,  sir  Simon 
Burl  ;y,  had  much  labored  in  this  business  ;  and  also  that  the  duke 
of  Suxony  had  been  in  England  to  confirm  the  marriage.  This 
nffair  had  been  so  well  conducted  that  the  emperor  sent  his  sister  to 
England,  attended  by  the  duke  of  Saxony  and  great  numbers  of 
knights  and  damsels,  with  a  suitable  state  becoming  such  a  lady. 
They  came  through  Brabant  to  Brussels,  where  the  ^uke  and  duchess 
received  the  young  queen  and  her  company  very  grandly ;  for  the 
duke  was  her  ancle,  she  being  the  daughter  of  the  emperor  Charles 
his  brother.  The  lady  Anne  of  Bohemia  remained  virith  her  uncle 
and  aunt  at  Brussels  upward  of  a  month.  She  was  afraid  of  moving, 
fw  sh*  had  been  informed  there  were  twelve  large  armed  vessels^ 
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full  of  Normana,  on  the  sea  between  Calais  and  Holland,  that  aeized 
and  pillaged  all  that  fell  into  their  hands,  and  it  was  indifferent  to 
them  who  they  were.  The  report  was  current,  that  they  cruised  in 
toose  seas  waiting  for  the  coming  of  this  lady  j  and  tliat  the  king  of 
France  and  hia  council  were  desirous  of  carrying  her  off,  in  order  to 
break  the  match,  for  they  were  very  uneasy  at  this  alliance  of  the 
Germans  with  the  English.  When  it  was  said  to  be  dishonorable 
to  carry  off  ladies  in  the  wars  of  men,  they  replied :  "  How,  have 
you  not  seen  the  prince  of  Wales,  father  to  the  present  king  of  Eng- 
land,  consent  to  a  similar  action  in  the  person  of  the  duchess  of 
Bourbon,  mother  to  the  queen  of  France,  when  she  was  made 
prisoner  by  the  aoldiers  of  the  prince,  ahul 
up  in  the  castle  of  Belleperche,  arid  after, 
wards  conducted  into  Guyenne  and  ransom, 
ed  ?  If,  therefore,  to  revenge  themselves, 
the  French  should  commit  such  an  act  on 
the  intended  queen  of  England,  they  ought 
not  to  be  blamed  for  it."  On  aecount'ot 
these  suspicions  and  fears,  the  young  lady 
remained  in  Brussels  one  wWe  month. 
The  duke  of  Brabant,  by  advice  of  hia 
council,  sent  to  France  the  lords  de  Rousse- 
lans  and  de  Bousquehoir,  to  remonstrate  on 
this  subject  with  the  king  and  his  uncles, 
who  were  also  his  nephews,  being  his  sis- 
ter's sons. 

The  knights  of  Brabant  managed  so  well 
with  the  king  and  his  council  that  their  re. 
quest   was  complied    with,   and    passports 
granted  for  the  lady  and  her  attendants  to 
ti-avel  through  any  parts  of  France  she  might 
choose,  as  far  as  Calais.     The    Normans 
were  remanded  into  port.     This  answer  the 
knights  carried  to  Brabant  to  the  duke  and 
duchess.     The  king  and  his  uncles  wrot? 
to  say,  they  had  granted  this  favor  to  theii 
cousin  the  lady  Anne,  at  their  solicitation 
alone,  and  for  no  other  reason  whatever. 
Such  information  was  very  pleasing  to  the 
duke  and  duchess  of  Brabant,  as  well  as  to 
those  who  were  to  cross  the  sea.     Prepara. 
tions  were  immediately  made  for  their  de. 
parture  from  Bruaaels ;  and  the  young  lad) 
took  leave  of  her  uncle,  her  aunt,  and   the 
ladies  and  damsels  of  the  country  who  had 
accompanied  her. 
The  duke  had  her  escorted  with  one  hundred  apears.     She  passed 
through  Ghent,  where  she  reposed  herself  for  a  day  and  '.he  citizens 
did  everything  in  their  power  to  show  her  honor.     She  then  came 
to  Bruges,  where  the  earl  of  Flanders  received  her  very  magnifi. 
cently,  and  stopped  for  three  days.    She  continued  her  journey  until 
she  came  to  GraveUnea,  where  the  earls  of  Salisbury  and  Devonshire 
were  waiting  for  her,  with  five  hundred  spears  and  as  many  archers 
They  condu-oted  her  to  Calais,  when  the  Brabanters  returned,  aftei 
they  had  delivered  her  to  the  barons  of  England.     The  young  lady 
made  no  stay  at  Calais  but  until  the  wind  became  favorable.     She 
embarked  on  a  Wednesday  morning  when  the  vessels  were  manned, 
and  the  same  day  arrived  at  Dover,  where  she  halted  to  repose  her- 
self two  days  :  on  the  third,  she  set  out  for  Canterbury,  where  the 
earl  of  Buckingham  received  her  very  grandly.     The  lady  pursued 
her  journey  unto  London,  and  was  most  honorably  received  by  the 
citizens,  the  ladies  and  damsels  of  the  town  and  country,  who  were 
all  assemblecT  to  meet  her.     She  was  married  to  the  king,  in  the 
chapel  of  the  palace  of  Westminster,  the  twentieth  day  after  Christ 
mas.     On  the  wedding-day,  there  were  great  feastings.     That  gal- 
lant and  noble  knight  sir  Robert  de  Namur  had  always  accompanied 
her,  from  the  time  she  quitted  Germany  until  she  was  married,  for 
which  the  emperor  and  king  of  England  held  themselves  much 
obliged. 

The  king  carried  his  queen  to  Windsor,  where  he  kept  an  open 
and  noble  house.  They  were  very  happy  together.  She  was  ac 
companied  by  the  princess  of  Walea  and  the  ducheas  of  Brittany, 
aunt  to  the  king,  who  at  that  time  was  separated  from  the  duke  her 
husband  ;  for  the  barons  and  council  of  England  would  not  consent 
to  her  return  into  Brittany,  because  he  had  changed  to  tht  French 
interest.  The  barons  and  knights  were  accustomed  to  say,  "  Since 
the  duke  of  Brittany  has  so  ill  and  so  treacherously  acquitted  him- 
self to  the  earl  of  Buckingham,  and  to  our  men,  the  last  time  they 
were  in  France,  whenever  he  shall  demand  back  his  duchess,  let  us 
not  consent  to  it,  but  send  him  two  enemies,  John  and  Guy  of  Brit. 
tany,  children  to  St.  Charles  de  Blois,  and  who  have  a  better  right 
to  the  duchy  than  himself :  he  is  duke  through  our  power,  and  an 
ungratefiil  return  does  he  make  for  what  he  has  had  from  us :  we 
ought  therefore  to  act  in  like  manner  to  him,  for  his  disgraceful  con- 
duct." True  it  is,  that  these  two  lords,  John  and  Guy  de  Bretaigne, 
sons  of  St.  Charles  of  Blois,  who  were  prisoners  in  England,  and 
confined  in  a  strong  castle,  under  the  guard  of  air  JPeter  d'Ambreti. 
court,  were  sent  for,  and  brought  before  the  council  of  the  king  of  . 
England  ;  when  they  were  iiiformed,-that  if  Ihey  would   hold  <i» 
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duphy  of  Brittany  from  England,  and  acknowledge  it  by  doing  hom- 
age  to  the  king,  their  inheritance  should  be  recovered  for  them,  and 
John  should  have  the  lady  Philippa  of  Lancaster  to  wife.  But  they 
replied,  they  would  not  have  anything  to  do  with  it,  and  would  pre- 
fer remaining  in  prison  until  death  to  acting  otherwise  than  as  good 
Frenchmen.  Affairs  continued  on  this  footing,  and  thoy  were  never 
afterwards  in  any  way  spoken  to  on  the  subject,  since  they  had 
shown  the  firmness  of  their  intentions. 


CHAPTER   LXXXVII. 

T«E  KINO  OF  FRANCE  CANNOT  OBTAIN  MONET  FROM  THE  RECEIVER  AT 
FABIS.  THE  DUKE  OF  ANJOU  MARCHES  INTO  ITALT  WITH  A  NOBLE 
ATTENDANCE   OF    KNIGHTS. 

Yon  have  before  heard  how  Paris  had  made  its  peace  with  the 
king,  on  its  agreement  of  paying  a  certain  sum  of  florins.  The  io. 
rins  were  paid  weekly 
to  a  receiver  whom 
they  had  appointed, 
'  but  none  came  to  the 
coffers  of  the  king,  nor 
were  any  of  them  sent 
out  of  Paris.  It  hap. 
pened  that   the   king 

was  in  great  want  of 

money  to  pay  the  men- 

aUaiTdS  he  was  send- 
ing to  Castille,  which 

by  treaty  he  was  bound 

to    do.     He    ordered 

the   receiver  at  Paris 

to   prepare  a  sum  of 

one  hundred  thousand 

francs ;    for    he    was 

anxious    tu  assist,    in 

his  necessity,  don  John 

of  Castille,  and  clouiiy 

showed  for  what  use 

he  intended  this  mo- 
ney.   The  recoiver  ic- 

pliebd  to  the  letters  fi-oin 

the  king,  and  to  tliL.su 

who  had  brought  tliuui, 

in  a  very  civil  manner, 

saying,   that  in    tnitli 

he    had    money  suHi- 

cient,  but  that  he  could 

not  pay  any  of  it  with- 
out the    consent  and 

permission  of  the  town 

of  Paris.  These  words 

did     not    please    the 

king,  who  declared  he 

would  remedy  this  ae 

soon  as  he  should  be  able 


utmost  respect  in  all  the  great  towns  through  which  they  passed 
Men-at-arms  were  continually  advancing,  or  foUowed  in  their  rear, 
so  that  Lombardy  was  quite  open  and  ready  to  receive  them.  On 
the  duke's  entrance  into  Lombardy,  he  was  most  honorably  received 
in  all  the  principal  towns,  more  especially  in  Milan,  where  su  Gal. 
eas  and  sir  Bernabo  Visconti  loaded  him  with  honors :  he  received 
from  them  such  rich  presents  and  jewels  as  would  astomsh,  if  re. 
lated.  The  duke  of  Anjou  kept  a  kingly  state  :  he  had  his  mini 
with  him,  whore  he  coined  florins  and  white  money,  vrith  which  he 
made  his  payments  all  through  Lombardy  and  Tuscany. 

'When  they  began  to  approach  Rome,  they  marched  in  a  mow 
compact  body  than  they  had  hitherto  done  ;  for  the  Romans,  being 
informed  of  the  duke's  march,  had  thrown  up  strong  fortificationii 
to  oppose  him.  They  had  for  commander  a  valiaiit  English  knight, 
called  sir  John  Hawkwood,*  who  had  resided  a  long  time  in  that 
part  of  Italy :  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  frontiers,  and  had 
under  him  a  large  body  of  men-at-arms,  of  Germans,  English,  and 
other  nations  in  the  pay  of  the  Romans,  for  the  defence  of  Urban. 


Castbl  del  Ovo,  Naples.— From  an  Old  Print  in  the  King's  Library,  B.  Mtiseum 


He  found  the  money  elsewhere,  through 
the  assistance  of  the  principal  towns  in  Plcardy.  This  caused  a 
great  coolness  between  the  king  and  the  Parisians.  He  aever  came 
to  Paris,  but  resided  at  Meanx,  Senlis,  Compiegne,  and  in  those  parts, 
to  the  great  displeasure  of  the  Parisians.  The  greatest  resource 
they  had  was  in  the  duke  of  Anjou  for  their  safety  :  he  had 'already 
signed  himself  king  of  Sicily  and  Jerusalem,  and  had  borne  the  arms. 

The  duke  commonly  resided  at  Paris,  because  there  was  much 
money  kept  there  ;  and  to  prevent  the  king  from  receiving  any  of  it, 
that  he  might  be  the  better  supplied  for  his  projected  enterprise  in 
Italy,  he  was  collecting  money  from  all  parts,  and  it  was  said  the 
sum  he  had  at  Roquemaur,*  near  Avignon,  was  not  less  than  two 
millions  of  florins.  He  treated  with  the  Parisians,  and  used  such 
fine  language,  having  words  at  command,  and  besides  being  from 
his  birth  the  regent  of  the. kingdom,  as  the  eldest  of  the  king's  un- 
cles, that  he  obtained  one  hundred  thousand  florins,  when  the  king 
and  his  two  uncles  of  Berry  and  Burgundy  could  not  procure  one 
penny  from  them.  The  duke  of  Anjou,  having  now  finished  his 
preparations  and  collected  all  his  stores,  began  his  march  early  in 
spring,  and  the  magnitude  of  his  array  surprised  everj'  one.  He 
passed  through  France  to  Avignon,  where  he  was  much  feasted  by 
the  pope  and  cardinals.  The  barons  and  principal  lords  of  Provence 
came  thitherto  wait  on  him  as  their  lord,  did  him  homage,  and  put 
themselves  under  his  obedience. 

The  gallant  earl  of  Savoy,  his  cousin,  came  to  meet  him,  attended 
by  bai-ons  and  knights,  who  were  also  well  received  by  the  f  )pe 
and  cardinals.  During  his  stay  at  Avignon,  he  arranged  and  settled 
the  pay  and  stores  for  the  Savoyards,  who  were  in  considerable  num- 
bers, and  delivered  the  money  to  the  earl  of  Savoy.  This  being 
done,  the  duke  of  Anjou  and  the  earl  of  Savoy  took  their  leave  of 
the  pope,  and  set  off  from  Avignon,  following  the  road' to  Savoy  and 
Piedmont.     The  earl  was  the  duke's  conductor,  and  paid  hiin  the 


*  **  Roquemaur."  tw-c  leay^*  firom  Avjgnnfi.- 


at  that  time  called  pope,  and  who  resided  at  Rome.  This  popo 
was  not  alarmed  at  the  arrival  of  the  duke  of  Anjou.  When  they 
told  him  he  was  on  his  march,  attended  by  the  earl  of  Savoy  and 
count  of  Gen'eva,  with  full  nine  thousand  lances  of  good  men-au 
arms,  and  .that  it  was  uncertain  if  he  would  not  come  to  Rome  to 
dethrone  him,  for  they  were  all  Clementines,  he  replied  by  saying, 
"  Cheistus  pfotegat  nos."  That  was  all  the  alarm  they  gave  him, 
and  the  only  answer  he  made  to  those  who  spoke  to  him  on  the 
subject. 

The  duke  of  Anjou,  who  styled  himself  king  of  Naples,  Sicily 
and  Jerusalem,  duke  of  Calabria  and  la  Puglia,  accompanied  by  the 
earl  of  Savoy,  continued  the  march  of  his  army  through  Tuscany, 
the  territory  of  Ancona,  and  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  but  did  not 
enter  Rome  ;  for  the  duke  wished  not  to  make  war  on  Rome,  nor 
on  the  Romans,  but  solely  aimed  to  accomplish  his  enterprise  on  the 
terms  according  to  which  he  had  left  France.  He  kept  up  kingly 
state  wherever  he  passed,  and  all  men-at-arms  praised  him  for  the 
punctuality  of  his  payments. 

At  this  period  his  adversary,  the  lord  Charles  de  Durazzo,  resided 
in  the   city   of  Naples.     He  also  signed   himself  king  of  Naples,.  , 
Sicily  and  Jerusalem,  duke  of  la  Puglia  and  Calabria,  and  consid- 
ered himself  as  the  lawful  king,  since  the  queen  of  Naples  was  dead 
without  leaving  any  heirs  by   marriage.      He  looked  on  the  gift 
which  the  queen  had  made  to  the  pope  as  null,  and  maintained  this 
opinion  by  two  arguments :  the  first  was,  that  besides  being  supr 
ported  and  obeyed  by  the  Neapolitans  and   Sicilians,  the  queen  of 
Naples  could  not  resign  the  inheritance  of  another :  secondly,  thai  . 
supposing  ^is  resignation  to  have  been  good  and  the  gift  in  force  to 
the  court  of  Rome,  and  that  the  popes  were  entitled  to  it,  she  had 
not  legally  done  it,  for  those  kingdoms  considered  Urban  as  the  true 
pope,  and  not  Clement. 

This  is  the  question  which  they  disputed,  and  the  defence  Chatlr^ 

■^  "  gir  Jnlin  Hawkwood  "    Seehis  life  in  Niohol'sBib.  Tou.Briu 
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ie  Durazzo  made.  He  alao  at  the  beginning  took  rery  wise  pre. 
eautions,  for  he  amply  provided  with  stores  the  castel  del  Ovo,  which 
IS  one  of  the  strongest  castles  in  the  world,  and  stands  by  enchant- 
ment in  the  sea,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  take  it  but  by  necromancy 
or  by  the  help  of  the  devil.* 

When  he  had  provided  this  castle  a  sufficiency  to  last  three  or 
four  years,  he  collected  a  body  of  men-at-arms  and  threw  himself 
into  it,  having  made  all  the  entrances  very  secure,  leaving  the  duke 
of  Anjou  to  act  as  he  pleased.  He  well  knew  the  Neapolitans  would 
never  desert  him,  and  that,  if  la  Fuglia  and  Calabria  should  be  lost 
for  two  or  three  years,  they  could  easily  regain  it.  He  expected  the 
duke  of  Aujsu  would  soon  find  himself  at  the  end  of  his  resources  in 
maintaining  such  a  large  army  as  he  had  brought,  and  which  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  continue  to  support.  They  would  be  in  want 
of  provision  or  pay,  which  would  tire  them  out  in  the  course  of  two 
or  three  years;  and,  when  they  should  be  well  worn  down,  he  might 
combat  tfiem  to  his  advantage.  Charles  de  Durazzo  was  full  of  these 
ideas,  some  of  which  were  afterwards  realized.  In  truth,  no  prince 
in  Christendom,  except  the  kings  of  France  or  England,  would  have 
kept  up  such  an  immense  force  as  the  duke  of  Anjou  did,  without 
hurting  his  finances ;  for  they  reported  he  had  brought  over  the 
mountains  thirty  thousand  combatants :  and  the  undertaking  such  an 
enterprise  required  much  thouight  and  consideration. 


CHAPTER    LXXXVIII. 

rat  XAXI.  OF  SATOT,  WHO  BAD  AOCOMFANIED  THE  DUZE  OF  ANJOU  TO 
NAPLES,  OBDEBS  A  HAM  TO  BE  BEHEADED,  WHO  HAD  BOASTED  THAT 

HE  WOULD  airs  them  possession  of  tbb  castbl  del  oto  by  en. 

OBANTHENT. 

When  the  duke  of  Anjou  and  his  army  entered  la  Pu|^a  and 
Calabria,  the  whole  country  was  their  own,  and  the  people  testified 
that  they  wished  not  for  any  other  lord  than  him  :  in  a  short  time, 
all  the  barons,  principal  towns  and  others,  put  themselves  under  bis 
obedience.  Those  who  bare  been  in  these  countries,  which  are  the 
richest  in  the  world,  report,  that  from  the  great  abundance  of  every, 
thing,  the  people  are  perfectly  indolent,  and  do  no  manner  of  labor. 
The  men-at-arms,  on  entering  so  rich  a  country,  felt  themselves  very 
comfortable  ;  but  the  duke  of  Anjou,  the  earl  of  Savoy,  the  count 
of  Vend6me,  the  count  of  Geneva,t  and  all  the  knighthood  of  France, 
Sivoy,  and  Brittany,  marched  on  into  the  territories  of  Naples. 

The  citizens  of  Naples,  not  fearing  these  men-:it-Liniis,  dcig;icd  not 
to  shut  their  gates,  but  kept  them  always  open,  as  tliey  never  iinagiuKcl 
the  duke  of  Anjou  could  reside  there  longer  than  it  was  agreealdeto 
them  ;  for  the  moment  they  should  be  inclosed  in  the  town,  whatever 
numbers  they  might  be,  they  would  be  lost,  as  the  houses  were  not 
easy  to  be  taken,  having  before  their  doors  planks  which  may  be 
removed,  and  the  sea  underneath,  on  which  they  would  not  perhaps 
like  to  adventure  themselves. 

An  enchanter,  master  of  necromancy,  who  had  resided  for  some 
time  in  the  Neapolitan  territory,  came  to  the  duke  of  Anjou,  and 
said,  "  My  lord,  if  you  will,  I  can  cause  the  castel  del  Ovu  and  its 
garrison  to  surrender  to  you."  "  How  can  that  be  ?"  replied  the 
duke.  "  My  lord,  I  will  tell  you,"  answered  the  enchanter :  "  I  can 
by  enchantment,  make  the  air  so  thick  over  the  sea,  that  those  in  the 
castle  shall  think  it  a  large  bridge,  on  which  ten  men  may  march  in 
front :  and,  when  they  shall  see  this  bridge,  they  will  be  so  fright, 
ened  they  will  surrender  themselves  to  you,  lest,  if  you  attack  them, 
they  may  be  taken  by  storm."  The  duke,  much  astonished  at  what 
he  had  heard,  called  his  knights,  the  count  de  Venddme,  the  count 
de  Gendve,  sir  John  and  sir  Peter  de  Beuil,  sir  Morice  de  Maumi, 
and  others,  to  whom  he  related  what  the  enchanter  had  just  told 
him.  They  were  very  much  surprised,  but  seemed  willing  to  give  him 
faith  for  it.  The  duke  then  asked,  "  Fair  master,  can  our  people 
march  on  this  bridge  of  which  you  speak,  aa  far  as  the  castle,  and 
attack  it.?"  "  My  lord,"  replied  the  magician,  "  of  this  I  dare  not 
assure  you ;  for  if  any  one  of  them,  while  on  this  bridge,  should  make 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  all  would  disappear,  and  those  on  it  would  fall 
into  the  sea."  The  duke,  upon  this,  began  to  laugh,  and  some  of  the 
young  knights  present  said,  "  Ha,  my  lord,  for  God's  sake,  let  him  do 
it ;  we  will  not  make  any  sign  of  the  cross,  and  by  this  means  we  shall 
easily  capture  our  enemies."    The  duke  said  he  would  consider  of  it. 

The  earl  of  Savoy  wa.s  not  present  at  this  conversation,  but  came 
soon  afterwards.  When  the  eari  entered  the  duke's  tent,  the  ma- 
fician  had  just  left  it ;  but  the  duke  told  him  all  that  had  passed, 
and  what  offers  he  had  made.  The  eari,  having  mused  awhile, 
said,  "  Send  him  to  my  quarters,  and  I  will  examine  hira.  He  is  that 
master  magician  by  whose  means  the  queen  of  Naples  and  sir  Otho 
de  Brunewick  were  taken  in  the  castel  del  Ovo,  for  he  caused  the 
«ca  to  swell  so  high  that  it  seemed  as  if  it  would  swallow  the  castle  : 
Ihose  within  it  were  so  much  frightened '  they  looked  on  themselves 
■as  dead.  One  ought  never  to  put  too  great  confidence  in  such 
people  ;  for  you  see  the  wickedness  of  the  wretches  in  this  country : 
in  order  to  please  you,  and  to  obtain  your  benefactions,  he  will  be- 
tray Charies  de  Durazzo,  to  whom  he  formerly  gave  up  the  queen  of 


Naples  and  her  husband."  "  Well,"  replied  the  duke,  "  I  will  send 
him  to  you."  The  conversation  took  another  turn,  and,  after  they 
had  well  considered  their  situation,  the  earl  returned  to  his  quarters. 

On  the  morrow  morning,  when  the  lords  were  risen,  the  magician 
waited  on  the  duke,  bowing  most  lowly.  As  soon  as  the  duke  per. 
ceived  him,  he  ordered  a  valet  to  conduct  him  to  the  earl  of  Savoy. 
The  valet,  taking  his  hand,  said,  "  Master,  my  lord's  will  is,  that 
you  go  to  the  earl  of  Savoy."  He  answered,  "  God's  will  be  done." 
When  arrived  at  the  tent  of  the  earl,  the  valet  said,  "  My  lord,  here 
is  the  doctor  whom  my  lord  sends  to  you."  The  earl  was  much 
pleased  on  seeing  him,  and  said,  "  Doctor,  do  you  assure  us  for  a 
certainty,  that  you  will  gain  us  the  castel  del  Ovo  at  so  cheap  a 
rate  ?"  "  Yes,  by  my  troth,  my  lord,"  replied  the  enchanter,  "  for 
by  a  similar  trick  I  got  it  for  him  who  is  now  within  it,  namely,  the 
lord  Charles  de  Durazzo,  from  the  queen  of  Naples,  her  daughter  and 
husband,  sir  Robert  d'Artois*  and  sir  Otho  de  Bi-unswick.  I  am  the 
man  in  the  world  of  whom  the  lord  Charles  has  the  greatest  dread." 

"  By  my  faith,"  replied  the  earl,  "  you  speak  well ;  but  I  wish  the 
lord  Charles  to  know,  that  he  is  in  the  wrong  to  fear  you  so  much, 
for  I  will  make  him  easy  on  that  head :  you  shall  not  henceforward 
perform  an  enchantment  to  deceive  him  or  any  one  else.  I  will  not 
have  it  reproached  to  us  in  times  to  come,  that  such  knights  and 
squires  and  valiant  men-at-arms  here  assembled  should  have,  been 
obliged  for  our  success  to  magic,  nor  do  we  desire  to  conquer  our 
enemies  by  such  means."  He  then  ordered  a  servant  to  call  the 
headsman,  and  have  his  head  struck  off.  The  earl's  commands 
were  instantly  obeyed,  and  his  head  was  cut  off  on  the  outside  of  the 
tent.     Such  was  the  end  of  this  enchanter,  and  such  his  recompense. 

We  will  now  leave  the  duke  of  Anjou,  his  army,  and  his  marches, 
and  return  to  the  affairs  of  Portugal,  and  relate  how  the  English  and 
Gascons  prospered. 


♦  Denys  Sauvnge  adds  a  marginal  note,  that  "  if  the  food  maa  Proiaiart  believer  this, 
tiu  mind  must  be  very  simple." 
i  •' nnttnt  nf  a^nat-a  **    aSnnnnnp  <ui vfi  Hb  wQ£  bfoUier  to  DODB  ClemeDt 
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the  canon  de  robersac  makes  another  excursion  contrary  to  the 
will  of  the  kins  of  portu&al,  and  taxes  several  places  adjoih- 

IHS  to  SEVILLE. 

The  knights  in  garrison  at  Besiouse,  and  who  had  been  there  for 
so  considerable  a  time,  having  made  but  one  excursion,  when  they 
took  the  castle  of  Fighiere,  resolved,  about  the  middle  of  April,  to 
make  another  :  for  they  were  very  much  eurpiised  at  the  conduct  of 
the  king  of  Portugal  and  earl  of  Cambridge,  who  had  let  them  re 
main  idle  the  nine  months  they  had  now  been  in  Portugal,  without 
having  formed  any  expedition  but  the  one  for  which  they  had  been 
blamed.  They  determined  to  send  to  and  remonstrate  with  the  earl 
of  Cambridge  on  this  subject:  I  believe  the  envoy  was  the  souldich 
de  la  Trane.  He  came  to  Estremoz,  where  the  earl  was  quartered, 
and  said  to  him,  "  My  lord,  my  companions  send  me  to  you,  to  know 
what  you  would  wish  them  to  do  ;  for  they  much  wonder  why  they 
have  been  brou,^ht  to  this  country,  to  remain  so  long  in  indolence, 
which  displeases  them  much.  You  will  let  me  know  what  you  would 
have  them   do,  for  they  are  very  desirous  of  making  an  excursion." 

"  Souldich,"  replied  the  earl,  "  you  know,  that  when  I  left  Eng- 
land, my  lord  and  brother  the  duke  of  Lancaster  promised  me,  on  his 
faith,  that  on  his  return  from  Scotland,  whither  he  was  then  going, 
he  would  join  us  with  men-at-arms,  to  the  amount  of  three  thousand, 
and  as  many  archers.  Upon  this  engagement,  I  came  merely  to 
reconnoitre  the  country.  In  a  short  time  we  shall  have  intelligence 
from  him  ;  for  it  is  equally  unpleasant  to  me  to  have  remained  so 
long  in  this  country.  You  will  therefore  salute  your  companions  in 
my  name,  and  tell  them  what  I  have  just  said  to  you.  I  cannot  wish 
to  prevent  them  from  making  an  excursion,  since  they  have  such  an 
inclination  for  it ;  but  you  know  the  king  of  Portugal  gives  us  our 
pay,  and  therofore  we  ought  to  conform  to  his  orders." 

."  By  my  faith,  my  lord,"  answered  the  souldich,  "  he  pays  li„uly, 
and  our  companions  complain  much  of  it ;  he  owes  us  now  six 
months'  pay."  "  He  will  pay  you  well,"  replied  the  earl :  "  money 
never  comes  disagreeably."  On  this,  the  souldich  left  the  earl,  and 
returned  to  his  companions,  to  whom  he  related  what  you  have 
heard.  "Gentlemen,"  said  the  canon,  "I  will  not  desist  from 
making  an  excursion,  notwithstanding  what  has  been  said,  for  I  see 
clearly  they  wish  to  put  off  all  such  attempts.  They  do  not  desire 
we  should  commit  hostilities,  that  we  may  not  have  cause  to  demand 
our  pay  :  but  my  opinion  is,  that  we  take  the  field."  They  selected 
those  who  should  form  this  expedition,  and  resolved  to  undertake  it 
on  the  morrow,  having  their  arms  quite  ready. 

The  lord  John  de  Ferrande,  one  of  the  knights  of  the  king  of 
Portugal,  who  had  learnt  they  were  desirous  of  performing  some 
enterprise,  came  to  them,  and  brought  letters  to  the  canon  do 
Robersac.  He  read  them,  and  found  that  the  king  of  Portugal  for. 
bid  him  to  quit  his  quarters ;  adding,  that  he  was  well  informed  it 
was  throtigh  his  means  all  these  expeditions  were  thought  of  The 
canon  was  much  enraged  at  this  order,  and  said  to  the  knight, 


*  "  Robert  d'Artois."  Den;i  Sanvase,  in  Mi  84th  annotation,  says.  "  The  history  at 
Naples  often  speaks  of  this  Robertd'Artois.raalunBhim  the  husband  of  Mary,  daughter 
of  Joan  queen  of  Naples ;  but  no  mention  is  made  of  these  enchantmente.  They  seem 
to  come  from  the  romiinces  of  Morgante  and  Urganda ;  so  that  1  nm  siirprisud  Pro|>- 
lart  could  sulfer  himself  to  be  thus  deceived,  and  wish  to  deceive  posterity." 
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&o. 


"  John,  I  see  plainly  the  king  will  not  pennit  me  to  make  any  excur 
Blon.  Now,  suppose  I  remain  in  my  house,  do  you  think  that  the 
others,  who  are  better  knights  and  more  valiant  than  I,  will  also 
stay  at  home  and  give  up  their  enterprise  ?  Oh  no,  by  my  troth,  as 
you  will  see  to-morrow ;  for  they  are  determined  and  prepared  to 
take  the  field."  "  My  lord,"  replied  Ferrande,  "  command  them, 
ijt  the  king's  name,  not  to  do  so."  "  By  my  faith,"  said  the  canon, 
"  I  will  do  no  such  thing :  do  you,  who  belong  to  the  king,  order 
them  yourself." 

Things  remained  in  this  state  all  night.  In  the  morning,  the 
trumpets  sounded,  when  the  knights  and  squires,  being  armed  and 
mounted,  came  before  the  canon's  house,  who  had  not  put  on  his 
armor.  On  the  English  and  Gascon  knights  drawing  up,  he  came 
to  the  window,  and  told  them  the  king  of  Portugal  wDuld  not  allow 
him,  nor  any  of  his  party,  to  make  an  excursion.  "  By  my  faith," 
answered  they,  "  we  will  have  a  ride,  since  we  are  so  well  inclined 
to  it :  and  so  shall  you  too,  for  it  shall  never  be  reproached  you,  that 
when  we  had  taken  the  field,  you  staid  at  home."  The  canon  was 
then  obliged  to  arm  himself,  and  mount  his  horse.  The  Portuguese 
knight,  the  lord  Ferrande,  was  obliged  to  do  the  same ;  so  much 
was  he  pressed  by  the  others,  but  it  occasioned  him  to  stand  in  the 
ill  graces  of  the  king,  and  he  was  very  near  being  hanged.  They 
marched  out  of  Besiouse  to  the  amount  of  about  four  hundred  spears 
and  as  many  archers ;  and,  taking  the  Seville  road  toward  a  castle 
and  town  called  Ban,*  continued  their  march  until  they  arrived,  and 
surrounded  the  part  which  seemed  most  easy  to  be  taken.  They  dis- 
mounted, formed  themselves  in  order  of  attack,  entered  the  ditches, 
which  were  dry,  and  began  the  assault  vigorously. 

At  this  time,  there  were  no  men-at-arms  in  the  town  of  Ban. 
The  inhabitants,  though  badly  armed,  mounted  the  walls  and  de- 
fended themselves  ■  as  well  as  they  were  able  with  lances  and 
svelins,  but  this  could  not  last  long.  They  therefore  began  to  treat 
with  the  assailants,  and  at  length  suiTendered,  on  having  their  lives 
and  fortunes  spared,  declaring  they  would  put  themselves  under  the 
obedience  of  don  Fernando,  king  of  Portugal.  They  were  well 
•eceived  in  the  town,  which  they  entered  to  refresh  themselves ; 
when  they  began  to  examine  by  what  means  they  could  gain  the 
lastle.  They  saw  it  might  be  taken ;  and  that  same  evening,  some 
of  the  army  began  to  skirmish.  On  the  morrow,  a  more  regular 
attack  commenced. 

The  governor  of  the  castle  was  a  gentleman  of  the  country, 
called  Peter  Jagouses,  but  he  was  not  an  able  man.at-arms,  as  he 
showed ;  for  as  soon  as  he  saw  himself  thus  attacked,  and  so  many 
men-at-arms  advancing,  he  took  fright,  entered  into  terms,  and  sur- 
rendered the  castle  on  his  and  the  garrison's  lives  being  spared. 
They  strengthened  it  with  good  men-at-arms  and  archers,  and  then 
departed  toward  another  castle,  seven  leagues  distant,  called  la 
Courtisse.t  On  their  arrival,  they  instantly  began  the  attack  very 
sharply;  but  those  within  defended  themselves  to  the  utmost  of 
their  power,  and  disdained  to  surrender.  At  the  first  attack,  which 
was  severe,  the  governor  of  the  castle,  called  Radulph,  was  slain. 
He  was  an  expert  and  valiant  man-at-arms,  but,  having  adventured 
himself  loo  rashly  on  the  bulwarks,  was  killed  by  an  arrow.  On 
his  death  the  others  lost  courage  ;  the  castle  was  taken,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  garrison  put  to  the  sword.  Thus  did  the  canon  and  his 
companions  gain  the  castle  of  la  Courtisse.  They  strengthened  it 
with  a  new  garrison ;  and,  having  well  supplied  it  with  everything, 
they  marched  toward  the  city  of  Seville  the  grand. 


CHAPTER  XC. 

THE  CANON  AND  HIS  COMPANIONS  SAIN  MTICB  BOOTY  FROM  THE  KINO  OP 
CASTILLE.  TUEY  MUTINY  AOAINST  THE  KING  OF  PORTCSAL,  WHO 
ORDERS  THEIR  PAY  TO  BE  INSTANTLY   DKI.IVEKEI     r^  THEM. 

These  English  and  Gascon  men-at-arms  continue*,  "arching 
until  they  came  to  Jaffre,  ten  leagues  from  Seville.  It  is  a  oadly 
inclosed  town ;  but  there  is  a  very  strong  monastery  which  those  of 
the  town  and  country  had  fortified,  and  they  had  retreated  thither 
trusting  to  its  strength.  On  their  arrival,  the  town  of  Jaffre  was 
immediately  taken  and  burnt.  They  soon  attacked  the  monasteiy ; 
but  it  was  an  hour  before  it  was  taken,  when  those  who  first  entered 
it  gained  great  pillage :  many  were  there  slain  Having  received 
intelligence  that  there  were  in  some  marshy  grounds,  in  an  adjoining 
valley,  upward  of  twenty  thousand  head  of  cattle,  pigs,  cows,  and 
sheep,  they  pushed  forward ;  and,  having  entered  the  marsh,  ordered 
their  infantry  to  drive  out  the  cattle.  They  then  resolved  to  return 
to  their  quarters  in  Besiouse,  and  set  out  accordingly.  They  arrived 
there  on  the  evening  of  the  ensuing  day  with  all  their  booty;  by 
which  they  had  provisions  in  abundance,  and  for  a  long  time. 

Thus  ended  this  expedition.  When  the  lord  Ferrande  returned 
to  Lisbon  to  the  king,  and  reported  to  him  what  they  had  done 
against  their  enemies,  and  the  great  booty  they  had  madef,  he 
imagined  the  king  would  have  been  well  pleased ;  but  no,  for  he 
said  to  him,  "How,  thou  stinking  rascal,  hast  thou  dared,  after  the 
positive  denial  I  sent  them,  to  consent  to  their  malting  an  excursion, 
and  to  accompany  them  thyself?    By  St.  Jacob,  I  will  have  thee 
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hanged,"  The  knight,  on  this,  cast  himself  on  h)o  knees,  and  said, 
"  My  lord,  their  captain  acquitted  himself  dutifully  and  loyally ;  bul 
the  others  by  force  made  him  go  with  them,  as  well  as  myself,  to 
show  them  the  country.  When  the  expedition  has  so  well  sue 
ceeded,  you  ought  to  pardon  it."  Notwithstanding  this  speech,  the 
king  ordered  him  to  prison,  where  he  remained  until  the  earl  of 
Cambridge  delivered  Mm  when  he  came  to  Lisbon  on  the  business 
of  which  you  shall  hear. 

After  the  English  and  Gascons  were  returned  to  the  town  of 
Besiouse,  and  had  remained  there  some  time,  they  resolved  to  send 
to  the  king  of  Portugal  to  demand  their  pay.  They  chose  unani- 
mously the  lord  Talbot,  a  baron  from  Wales,  as  their  embassador. 
When  the  lord  Talbot  was  com.c  to  Lisbon,  and  had  remonstrated 
with  the  king  on  the  subject  of  lis  mission,  the  king  only  made 
for  answer,  "  that  they  had  twice  made  excursions  contrary  to  his 
orders,  which  had  much  displeased  him,  and  had  been  the  cause  oi 
the  delay  in  their  payment."  As  he  could  not  obtain  any  othei 
answer,  lord  Talbot  returned  co  his  companions,  and  related  what 
the  king  had  said,  which  much  angered  them. 

This  same  week,  the  earl  of  Cambridge  quitted  Estremoz  and 
came  to  Besiouse,  where  he  took  up  his  lodgings,  in  a  monastery  of 
monks  on  the  outside  of  the  town.  The  knights  in  garrison  were 
rejoiced  on  hearing  this  ;  for  there  were  asaong  them  some  who 
were  unable  to  wait  so  long  for  their  pay  from  the  king,  and  said 
among  themselves,  "  We  are  marvellously  well  taken  care  of:  we 
have  been  in  this  country  almost  a  year,  and  have  nevei  received 
any  money.  It  is  impossible  but  our  commander  must  have  had 
some,  for  he  would  never  have  borne  it  for  so  great  a  length  of  time." 
These  murmurings  increased  so  much  that  they  declared  they  would 
not  longer  suffer  such  treatment,  and  fixed  a  day  to  debate  the  matter 
among  themselves.  The  place  of  conference  was  appointed  in  a 
handsome  church  situated  without  the  town  of  Besiouse,  and  oppo- 
site to  the  Cordeliers,  where  the  earl  of  Cambridge  had  his  residence. 
The  canon  of  Robersac  promised  to  attend :  indeed,  it  .was  well  he 
did,  for  otherwise  it  would  have  turned  out  badly. 

About  eight  o'clock,  they  were  all  assembled,  except  the  canon, 
such  as  sir  William  Beauchamp,  sir  Matthew  Gournay  his  uncle, 
the  lord  Talbot,  sir  William  Hermon ;  *  and,  of  Gascons,  the 
souldich  de  la  Trane,  the  lord  de  la  Barde,  the  lord  de  Ch&teauncuf, 
and  several  more,  who  began  to  speak  and  make  their  complaints 
known  to  each  other.  There  was  among  them  a  knight,  basl-nrd 
brother  to  the  king  of  ISngland,  called  sir  John  Sounder,t  who  was 
louder  than  all  the  rest,  and  said,  "The  -earl  of  Cambridge  has 
brought  us  hither:  every  day  we  venture  our  lives,  and  are  willing 
so  to  do,  for  his  service,  and  yet  he  keeps  our  pay.  I  therefore 
advise,  that  we  form  a  strict  union  among  ourselves,  and  unani- 
mously agree  to  display  the  pennon  of  St.  George,  declaring  our 
selves  friends  to  God,  and  enemies  to  all  the  world ;  for  if  we  do 
not  make  lourselves  feared,  we  shall  not  have  anything."  "  By  my 
faith,"  replied  William  Helmon,  "  you  say  well,  and  we  will  do  it." 
All  agreed  to  the  proposal,  aad  considered  whom  they  should  choose 
for  their  leader :  they  thought  they  could  not  have  a  better  than 
Sounder,  for  he  would  have  more  leisure  to  do  mischief,  and  had 
greater  courage  for  it  than  the  others.  They  hoisted  the  pennon  of 
St.  George,  and  cried  out,  "A  Sounder,  a  Sounder,  that  valiant 
bastard!  Friends  to  God,  and  enemies  to  all  mankind."  They 
were  then  well  inclined  to  attack  the  town  of  Besiouse,  aiul  declare 
war  against  the  king  of  Portugal. 

Sir  Matthew  Gournay  and  sir  William  Beauchamp  had  l..iig  argued 
against  attacking  Besiouse,  but  had  been  little  attended  to.  At  tlie 
moment  they  had  displayed  the  pennon  of  St.  George,  and  were 
quitting  the  church,  the  canon  arrived,  and,  pushing  through  the 
crowd,  got  up  to  the  head  altar,  when  he  cried  aloud,  "  My  fair  sirs, 
what  are  you  going  to  do  J  Be  orderly  and  temperate,  I  conjure 
you  ;  for  I  see  you  are  much  disturbed."  Sir  John  Sounder  and  sif 
William  Helmon  then  advanced  to  him,  and  related  what  they  had 
done  and  what  were  their  intentions.  The  canon,  by  fair  langiiage, 
restrained  them:  "Consider,  gentlemen,  what  you  are  about:  thai 
which  you  intend  is  folly  and  madness.  We  cannot  destroy  our- 
selves more  effectually.  If  we  make  war  on  this  country,  our  ene- 
mies will  hear  of  it,  and  will  gain  courage  when  they  see  we  cannot 
oppose  them.  We  shall  thus  ruin  ourselves  two  ways ;  for  our  ene 
mies  will  be  rejoiced  and  assured  of  what  at  present  they  may  only 
suspect,  and  we  shall  forfeit  our  loyalty  to  the  earl  of  Cambridge." 

"  And  what  would  you  have  us  do,  canon  ?"  said  Sounder :  "  we 
have  expended  much  more  than  our  pay,  and  since  our  arrival  in 
Portugal  we  have  not  had  any  loan  or  any  payment  whatever.  Il 
you  have  been  paid,  we  have  not,  and  your  complaints  will  be  vain." 
"  By  my  faith.  Sounder,"  replied  the  canon,  "I  have  not  received  more 
than  you  have,  nor  will  I  receive  anything  without  your  knowledge." 

Some  of  the  knights  present  answered,  "  We  firmly  believe  you : 
but  all  things  must  have  an  end.  Show  us  how  we  may' get  cleai 
of  this  business  with  honor,  and  that  as  speedily  as  may  be  ;  for  if 
we  be  not  well  paid,  and  in  a  short  time,  matters  will  go  ill."  The 
canon  de  Robersac  then  replied,  "  Fair  sirs,  I  would  ad^se  first  of 
all,  in  the  situation  we  are  in,  that  we  wait  on  the  eari  of  Cambridge, 


*  "Hermon."    Q.    Froissart calls  him  afterwanb  Helmon. 
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ind  remonstrate  with  him  on  these  matters  of  which  he  ought  to  be 
informed."  "  And  who  is  there  among  us,"  said  one,  "  who  will 
retBonstrato  with  him  ?"  "  I  will,"  replied  Sounder ;  "  but  you  must 
sil  avow  what  I  shall  say."  The  whole  company  promised  to  do  so. 
They  then  departed  «rith  the  pennon  of  St.  George,  which  they  had 
>bat  day  displayed,  carried  before  them,  and  came  to  the  Cordeliers, 
n'here  the  earl  of  Cambridge  was  lodged. 

Just  as  he  was  going  to  dinner,  these  companions,  to  the  amount 
>f  about  seven  hundred,  entered  the  court,  and  demanded  the  earl, 
who,  having  quitted  his  chamber,  came  into  the  hall  to  speak  with 
them.  The  knights  had  advanced  with  Sounder  at  their  head,  and 
remonstrated  in  an  agreeable  manner  and  speech,  saying,  "  My  lord, 
it  was  you  who  assembled  us  in  England;  and  we  came  hither 
according  to  your  entreaties,  as  well  as  others  who  are  now  without ; 
we  have  left  our  country  to  oblige  you.  You  are  therefore  our  chief, 
and  we  must  look  to  y»u  for  our  pay,  of  which  hitherto  we  have  not 
received  anything :  for,  as  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  we  should  never 
have  come  to  his  country  nor  entered  his  service,  if  you  had  not  been 
our  paymaster.  However,  if  you  say  the  war  concerns  only  the  king 
of  Portugal,  and  that  you  are  not  interested  in  it,  we  will  soon  pay 
ourselves  our  subsidy,  for  we  will  overrun  the  country,  let  the  con- 
sequences be  what  ^ey  may."  "  Sounder,"  replied  the  earl,  "  I  do 
not  say  that  you  ought  not  to  be  paid ;  but,  that  if  you  overrun  this 
country,  you  will  throw  great  blame  on  me,  as  well  as  on  the  king 
of  England,  who  is  so  strictly  allied  to  the  king  of  Portugal." 

"  A  nd  what  would  you  have  us  do  ?"  asked  Sounder.  "  I  will," 
replied  the  earl,  "  that  you  choose  three  of  our  knights,  an  English- 
man, a  Gascon,  and  a  German,  and  that  these  three  set  out  for 
Lisbon,  to  explain  to  the  king  this  business,  and  the  length  of  time 
he  has  delayed  payment  to  our  companions.  When  you  shall  thus 
have  summoned  him,  you  will  have  a  better  right  to  follow  your  own 
inclinations."  "  By  my  faith,"  said  the  canon  de  Robersac,  "  my 
lord  of  Cambridge  says  well,  and  speaks  wisely  and  boldly."  They 
all  agreed  to  this  last  proposal ;  but,  notwithstanding,  they  would  not 
take  down  the  pennon  of  St.  George,  saying,  that  since  they  had 
unanimously  raised  it  in  Portugal,  they  would  not  lower  it  so  long  as 
they  should  remain  there.  They  then  selected  those  who  were  to 
wait  on  the  king  of  Portugal :  sir  William  Helmon  was  chosen  by 
the  English,  sir  Thomas  Simon  by  the  Germans,  the  lord  de  Chat- 
cauneiif  by  the  Gascons. 

These  three  knights  set  out,  and  continued  their  journey  until  they 
jame  to  Lisbon,  where  they  found  the  king,  who  received  them 
aandsomely,  asked  from  them  the  news,  and  what  their  companions 
were  doing?  "  My  lord,"  they  replied,  "they  are  all  in  very  good 
health,  and  would  willingly  make  some  excursions,  and  employ  this 
season  otherwise  than  they  do ;  for  long  idleness  is  not  agreeable  to 
them."  "  Well,"  said  the  king,  "  they  shall  very  shortly  make  an 
excursion,  and  I  will  accompany  them,  and  you  will  let  Uiem  know 
this  from  me."  "  My  lord,"  answered  sir  William,  "  we  are  sent 
hither  by  their  orders,  to  tell  you,  that  since  their  arrival  in  this 
country,  they  have  neither  had  loan  nor  payment  from  you,  and  that 
they  are  not  satisfied ;  for  whoever  wishes  to  obtain  the  love  and 
service  of  men-at-arms  must  pay  them  better  than  you  have  hitherto 
done,  the  neglect  of  which  they  have  for  some  time  taken  to  heart ; 
for  they  know  not  on  whom  they  depend,  and  have  thrown  the 
blame  on  our  captains,  so  that  the  affair  was  on  the  point  of  taking 
a  very  disagreeable  turn.  Our  chiefs  excused  themselves,  as  it  was 
krrown  they  had  not  received  anything.  Now,  know  for  a  truth, 
they  will  be  paid  their  full  pay,  if  you  wish  their  services ;  and  if 
you  will  not  pay  them,  they  assure  you  by  us,  that  they  will  pay 
themselves  from  your  country.  Therefore  consider  well  this  busi- 
ness, and  give  us  such  an  answer  as  we  may  carry  back ;  for  they 
are  only  waiting  our  return."  The  king  mused  a  little,  and  then 
said,  "  Sir  William,  it  is  but  just  they  should  be  paid  :  but  they  have 
much  vexed  me,  by  disobeying  my  orders,  in  making  two  excursions, 
which  if  they  had  not  done,  they  should  long  ago  have  been  fully 
satisfied  in  every  respect."  "Sire,"  replied  sir  William,  "if  they 
have  made  any  excursions,  they  have  t^urned  out  to  your  advantage : 
they  have  taken  towns,  castles,  and  overrun  the  territories  of  your 
enemy,  even  as  far  aa  Seville  :  all  this  has  been  gallantly  performed. 
They  ought  not  to  lose  this  season,  which,  indeed,  they  are  deter- 
mined not  to  do ;  for  they  declare,  on  our  return,  they  will  pay  them, 
selves,  unless  they  shall  receive  by  us  a  more  gracious  answer,  than 
as  yet  they  have  obtained  from  you."  "  Well,"  said  the  king,  "  in. 
form  them,  that  within  fifteen  days  at  the  latest,  I  will  give  orders 
for  their  pay  to  be  delivered  to  them,  to  the  utmost  farthing ;  but  tell 
the  earl  of  Cambridge  that  I  wish  to  speak  with  him."  "  Sire," 
rcpdied  sir  William,  "  I  will  do  so,  and  you  say  well." 

As  he  finished  these  words,  dinner  was  served,  when  they  dined 
togeth«r,  and  the  king  made  the  three  sit  at  his  table,  and  feasted 
them  much.  Thus  passed  the  day,  and  on  the  morrow  they  returned 
to  their  friends.  As  soon  as  their  arrival  was  known,  the  knights 
rrowded  about  them,  to  learn  what  they  had  done  :  they  related  to 
them  the  answer,  and  the  king's  promise,  with  which  they  were  all 
well  satisfied.  "  Now  see,"  said  Sounder,  "  if  riot  be  not  eorae- 
tnnea  of  use  :  we  have  advanced  the  delivery  of  our  pay,  by  having 
oeen  a  little  riotous  :  he  fares  well  who  is  feared." 

The  three  knights  waited  on  the  earl  of  Cambridge,  and  reported 
10  him  what  they  had  done,  and  that  the  king  wanted  to  speak  with 


him.  He  set  out  from  the  town  in  the  morning,  and  rode  tu  Lisbon, 
where  he  was  joyfully  received  by  his  son  and  daughter.in-law.  The 
king  had  a  long  conference  with  him,  s'hen  they  determined  on  cer 
tain  expeditions.  The  king,  in  consequence,  issued  his  summons 
throughout  the  realm,  for  every  one  to  be  prepared  for  the  field  by 
the  seventh  of  June,  and  to  assemble  between  the  towns  of  Badajoa 
and  Clemence.  This  summons  was  published  throughout  the  king- 
dom of  Portugal,  when  all  descriptions  of  men  armed  themselves  in 
the  best  manner  they  were  able,  to  be  at  the  rendezvous  on  foot,  by 
the  appointed  day. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  earl  of  Cambridge  at  Lisbon,  don  Ferrande 
obtained  his  liberty,  with  whom  the  king  had  been  much  angered, 
on  account  of  those  before-mentioned  excursions.  The  earl  took 
his  leave,  returned  to  his  companions  in  high  spirits,  and  cJered 
them  to  be  in  readiness  by  the  day  which  had  been  fixed  on.  Soon 
after  money  arrived  for  the  pay  of  the  troops,  the  captains  first,  so 
that  every  one  was  contented ;  but  the  pennon  of  St.  George  was 
still  displayed. 

.  CHAPTER    XCI. 

THE    EINSS    OF    CASTILLE    iJW    PORTUGAL     ASSEMBLE     THEIK    FORCSS 
PEACE  HADE  BETWEEN  THEM  AGAINST  THE  WILL  OF  THE  ENGLISH. 

Don  John  of  Castillo  was  not  idle  in  collecting  numbers  of  men. 
at-arms.  Two  thousand  spears,  knights  and  squires,  and  four  thou- 
sand infantry,  had  come  to  him  from  France  :  he  had,  besides,  in 
his  own  country,  ten  thousand  horse,  and  as  many  foot.  As  he 
resided  at  Seville,  he  was  not  ignorant  of  the  summons  which  the 
king  of  Portugal  had  issued :  he  therefore,  finding  himself  the 
strongest,  thought  he  should  act  more  honorably  in  this  war,  if  he 
sent  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  to  ask  him  to  fix  on  any  spot  in  his 
dominions,  where  the  two  armies  could  meet,  and  fight  it  out ;  and 
that,  if  he  would  not,  he  would  offer  a  place  in  Spain  for  the  com. 
bat.  He  therefore  sent  a  herald  with  this  message,  who  rode  on 
until  he  came  to  Lisbon,  where  he  delivered  it  to  the  king,  word  for 
word.  The  king  replied  to  the  herald,  that  he  would  maturely  con- 
sider the  option  given  to  him,  and  would  send  to  the  kmg  of  Spain 
his  final  answer.  The  herald,  having  executed  his  commission,  took 
leave  of  the  king,  and  returned  to  Seville. 

He  found  there  the  king  and  his  barons,  as  well  as  those  who  had 
come  from  France,  Arragon  and  Galicia,  to  whom>he  reported  all 
he  had  heard  or  seen.  No  long  lime  passed,  before  the  king  of 
Portugal  was  advised  by  the  councils  of  die  English  to  ofifer  a  place 
jn  his  own  country,  for  the  two  armies  to  combat.  Sir  Thomas 
Simon  and  the  souldich  de  la  Trane  were  ordered,  on  the  part  of  the 
king,  to  seek  for  a  proper  situation :  they  chose  a  spot  between 
Elvas  and  Badajos,  where  there  was  room  sufficient  for  the  battle. 
As  they  were  going  to  execute  this  order,  the  two  knights  and  their 
men  skirmished  with  some  advanced  forces  of  the  king  of  Castille: 
the  engagement  was  severe,  and  several  were  slain  and  wounded 
on  both  sides.  They,  however,  returned  to  the  king  of  Portugal, 
and  related  where  they  had  chosen  a  fit  situation,  and  also  the  name 
of  the  place. 

A  German  knight,  called  sir  John  Coustedor,  was  ordered  to 
carry  this  intimation,  attended  by  a  herald,  to  the  king  of  Spain. 
The  knight  set  out,  and  rode  to  Seville,  where  he  found  the  king, 
and  related  what  the  king  of  Portugal  had  instructed  him  to  say, 
that  he  accepted  his  offer  of  combat,  and  had  fixed  on  a  place  for  the 
field  of  battle,  between  Elva^  and  Badajos ;  and  that  within  five 
days  after  his  return  from  Seville,  he  would  there  find  the  king  of 
Portugal  with  his  whole  army,  who  desired  nothing  better  than  to 
give  him  battle.  The  Spaniards  were  much  pleased  with  this  news, 
as  were  also  the  French."  Sir  Tristan  de  Roye,  sir  John  de  Ver- 
neties,  sir  Peter  de  Villames,  and  others,  taking  with  them  the  knight 
from  Portugal,  entertained  him  magnificently  for  one  whole  day  in 
Seville,  and  showed  him  as  much  respect  as  possible.  They  escorted 
him  as  far  as  JafTre,  when  they  returned  ;  and  the  knight  continued 
his  journey  to  the  king  of  Portugal  and  his  knights,  and  told  them 
how  he  had  delivered  his  message,  and  the  answer  he  had  received, 
which  gave  them  great  satisfaction. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  king  of  Portugal  came  and  encamped 
where  his  army  was,  between  Elvas  and  Badajos.  It  was  a  hand- 
some plain  below  some  olive  trees  ;  and  he  had  brought  thither  the 
greater  part  of  his  subjects  from  whom  he  could  expect  assistance  : 
they  might  amount  to  about  fifteen  thousand  men.  On  the  fourth 
day  afterwards,  the  earl  of  Cambridge  arrived  with  the  English,  in 
handsome  array:  they  were  about  six  hundred  men-at-arms  and  as 
many  archers :  they  encamped  themselves  together,  separate  from 
the  king's  army. 

When  the  king  of  Spain  heard  that  the  king  of  Pormgal  was 
encamped  on  the  field  where  the  battle  was  to  be  fought,  he  seemed 
delighted,  and  said :  "  Come,  let  us  make  haste  :  our  enemies  are 
waiting :  it  is  time  for  us  to  set  out.  We  have  offered  them  battle, 
which  they  have  accepted,  and  are  ready  by  the  day  iippointed,  so 
that  an  engagement  must  ensue :  let  us  therefore  march  thither." 
The  men-at-arms  were  then  ordered  to  advance  with  their  rnon,  loi 
the  king  was  setting  out.  All  the  knights,  squires  and  men  .at-arms, 
in  consequence,  broke  up  their  quarters,  both  Spaniards  and  French, 
and  followed  the  banners  of  don  John  of  Castille,  who  encainoed 
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two  short  leagues  from  Badajoa,  in  the  plains  of  Elvaa.  The  king 
of  Spain  had  in  his  army  upward  of  thirty  thousand  fighting  men, 
including  those  mounted  on  genets :  they  were  in  the  whole  sixty 
thousand.  In  this  situation,  the  two  armies  remained  opposite  to 
saoh  other.  There  was  only  between  them  the  mountain  of  Bada- 
jos,  which  is  a  large  town  belonging  to  the  king  of  Spain,  and  where 
His  men  went  whenever  th«y  were  in  want  of  provision.  The  city 
of  Elvas  was  on  the  opposite  side,  and  belonged  to  the  king  of  Por- 
tugal. 

On  the  plain  there  were  daily  skirmishes  ;  for  the  young  bachelors 
who  were  desirous  to  advance  themselves  went  thither,  when  some 
gallant  feats  were  continually  performed :  they  then  returned  to 
their  quarters.  Things  remained  in  this  state  for  upward  of  fifteen 
days  ;  and  it  was  not  any  fault  in  the  king  of  Spain  that  the  combat 
did  not  take  place,  for  it  depended  solely  on  the  king  of  Portugal, 
who,  not  being  in  sufiicient  force  to  meet  the  Spaniards,  was  afraid 
of  the  event.  He  well  knew,  that  if  he  were  defeated,  his  kingdom 
would  be  lost,  and  that  whole  season  he  had  been  expecting  the 
dii-ke  of  Lancaster,  with  the  great  aid  he  was  to  bring  him  from 
Enghnd,  of  four  thousand  men-at-arms  and  the  same  number  of 
archers.  The  earl  of  Cambridge  had  assured  the  king  of  Portugal, 
that  he  might  depend  on  this,  and  thought  "nothing-  could  prevent  it ; 
for  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  when  he  was  setting  out  for  Scotland,  had 
sworn  to  him  by  his  faith,  that  on  his  return,  he  would  think  of  no. 
thin?  else,  and  would  instantly  come  to  Portugal  with  such  an  army 
ds  should  enable  him  to  engage  with  the  king  of  CastiUe.  True  it 
is,  that  the  duke  of  Lancaster  did  evei-ything  in  his  power  to  prevail 
on  the  king  and  his  council  to  listen  to  this  business  :  but  on  account 
of  the  internal  troubles  which  had  happened  this  year,  and  some 
events  which  had  fallen  out  in  Flanders,  the  king  and  his  council 
would  not  consent  to  this  expedition  to  Portugal,  so  that  all  the  men. 
at-arms  were  detained  in  England. 

When  the  king  of  Portugal  heard  this,  and  found  that  he  must  not 
expect  any  succors  from  England,  he  began  to  open  a  treaty  :  the 
grand-master  of  Calatrava,  don  Pedro  de  Modesque,  the  bishop  of 
Burgos  and  the  bishop  of  Lisbon,  entered  into  negotiations  for  peace 
between  Portugal  and  Spain.  These  were  carried  on  so  success- 
fully, that  peace  was  made,  without,  any  notice  being  taken  of  the 
English.  The  earl  of  Cambridge  was  very  melancholy  on  learning 
this  news,  and  would  willingly  have  made  war  on  the  king  of  Portu- 
gal, if  he  had  been  strong  enough  in  the  country ;  but  he  was  not : 
he  was  therefore  obliged'to  endure  this  peace  whether  he  would  or 
not.  The  English  complained  that  the  king  of  Portugal  had  behaved 
ill  to  them,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  and  that  he  had  always 
dissembled  with  the  Spaniards,  for  he  had  never  had  any  inclination 
to  fight  with  them.  The  king  excused  himself,  by  throwing  all  the 
bliime  on  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  and  the  English,  for  not  coming 
according  to  their  promises,  and  assured  them  that  at  that  moment  he 
could  not  act  otherwise. 


CHAPTER    XCII. 

II  JOUST  BETWEEN  A  FRENCH  KNISHT  AND  AW  ENOLISH  SQOTRB.  THX 
EARL  OF  CAMBklD&E  LEADS  BACK  HIS  ARMY  TO  EMOLAND,  WITH  HIS 
SON,  WHOSE  BiTEOTHED  WIFE,  THE  INFANTA  OT  PORTDOAI.,  IS  AFTES. 
WARDS  MARRIED  TO  THE  KINS  OF  CASTILLE. 

In  the  army  of  the  king  of  CastiUe  was  a  young  knight  from 
France,  called, sir  Tristan  de  Roye,  who  was  desirous  of  displaying 
his  courage.  When  he  saw,  that  as  peace  was  concluded,  there 
would  not  be  any  engagement,  he  determined  nttt  to  quit  Spain, 
without  doing  something  to  be  talked  of.  He  sent  a  herald  to  the 
English  army,  requesting,  that  since  peace  had  put  an  end  to  the  com- 
bat,  some  one  would  have  the  kindness  to  tilt  with  him  three  courses 
with  the  lance  before  the  city  of  Badajos.  When  this  request  was 
brought  to  the  army,  they  consulted  together,  and  said  it  ought  not 
to  be  refused.  A  young  English  squire- then  stepped  forth,  called 
.Miles  Windsor,  who  wished  honorably  to  be  created  knight,  and 
said  to  the  herald,  "  Friend,  return  to  thy  masters  and  tell  sir  Tristan 
de  Roye,  that  to-morrow  he  shall  be  delivered  from  his  vow,  by 
Miles  Windsor,  before  the  city  of  Badajos,  according  to  his  request." 

The  herald  returned,  and  related  the  answer  to  his  masters,  and 
sir  Trist  m  de  Roye,  who  was  highly  pleased.  On  the  morrow  morn- 
ing, Miles  Windsor  left  the  array  of  the  earl  of  Cambridge  and  went 
toward  Badajos,  which  was  hard  by,  as  there  was  only  the  moun. 
tiin  to  cross,  well  accompanied  by  his  friends ;  such  as  sir  Matthew 
G.jurnay,  sir  William  Beauchamp,  sir  Thomas  Simon,  the  souldich 
de  la  Trane,  the  lord  de  ChAteauneuf,  the  lord  de  la  Barde,  and  sev. 
eral  more  ;  there  were  upward  of  one  hundred  knights  on  the  spot, 
where  the  tournament  was  to  be  performed,  Sir  Tristan  de  Roye 
was  already  there,  accompanied  by  French  and  Bretons. 

Sliles  was  created  a  knight  by  the  souldich  de  la  Trane,  as  being 
the  most  accomplished  knight  there,  and  the  [Jferson  who  had  been 
in  the  greatest  number  of  brilliant  actions.  When  the  combatants 
were  completely  armed,  with  lances  in  their  rests,  and  mounted,  they 
spr.rxd  their  horses,  and,  lowering  their  spears,  met  each  other  witii 
such  force  that  their  lances  were  twice  broken  against  their  breast. 
plates,  but  no  other  hurt  ensued.  They  then  took  their  third  lance, 
and  the  shock  was  so  great  that  the  heads  of  Bordeaux  steel  pierced 
(hinr  shields,  and  through  all  their  other  armor  even  to  the  skin,  but 


did  not  wound  them :  the  spears  were  shattered,  and  the  broken 
pieces  flew  over  their  helmets.  This  combat  was  much  praised  by 
all  the  knights  of  each  side  who  were  present.  They  then  took 
leave  of  each  other  with  much  respect,  and  returned  to  their  different 
quarters,  for  no  other  deeds  of  arms  were  performed. 

Peace  being  now  restored,  both  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  returned 
to  their  own  homes.  In  such  manner  was  this  great  assembly  o) 
Spaniards,  English  and  Portuguese  broken  up. 

At  this  time,  news  was  brought  to  the  army  of^the  king  of  Spain, 
that  the  king  of  Granada  had  declared  war  against  the  kings  of  Bar 
bary  and  Treme^en,  and  that  all  men.at.arms  who  might  wish  to  go 
thither  would  be  received  into  pay.  The  king  of  Granada  had  lenl 
passports,  and  ordered  his  messengers  to  say,  that  to  those  who  ar. 
rived  in  Granada,  he  would  advance  a  quarter's  pay.  Several  French 
knights  who  wished  to  advance  themselves,  as  sir  Tiistan  de  Roye, 
sir  Geoffry  de  Chargny,  sir  Peter  de  Clermont,  took  leave  of  don 
.Tohn  of  CastiUe,  and  went  to  those  parts  in  search  of  deeds  of  arms. 
Some  English  went  thither  also,  but  they  were  few  in  number;  for 
the  earl  of  Cambridge  conducted  them  to  England,  cariying  his  son 
with  him.  He  showed  how  much  dissatisfied  he  was  with  the  king 
by  not  leaving  his  son  behind,  who  had  been  betrothed  to  the  infanta 
of  Portugal.  The  earl  said  the  air  of  Portugal  did  not  agree  with 
his  son's  health  ;  and  in  spite  of  everything  the  king  could  urge,  he 
would  not  permit  him  to  stay,  adding  that  he  was  too  young  to  remain 
in  Portugal,  from  which  the  following  consequences  ensued. 

About  a  year  after  the  conclusion  of  this  peace,  w4ien  the  English 
were  returned  home  with  the  earl  of  Cambridge,  the  queen  of  don 
John  of  CastiUe  died:  she  was  daughter  to  the  king  of  Arragon. 
The  king  being  thus  a  widower,  it  was  considered  by  the  barons 
and  prelates  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  that  the  properest  alliance  which 
could  be  made  with  the  lady  Beatrice  of  Portugal  was  the  king  of 
Spain,  who  could  not  more  nobly  connect  himself  than  with  the  in. 
fanta.  In  order  to  confirm  the  peace  between  the  two  kingdoms, 
the  king  of  Portugal  consented,  and  broke  off  the  match  with  the 
son  of  the  earl  of  Cambridge,  by  a  dispensation  from  the  pope,  who 
confirmed  this  new  alliance.  Thus  became  the  infanta  of  Portugal 
queen  of  Spain,  Gallicia,  and  Castile;  and  she  brought  the  king  a 
son  the  first  year  of  her  marriage,  to  his  great  joy. 

The  king  of  Portugal  died  soon  after  this  event :  but  the  Portu. 
guese  were  unwiUing  to  submit  themselves  to  the  dominion  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  gave  the  crown  to  a  bastard  brother  of  the  king,  who 
was  grand-master  of  the  order  of  Avis,*  and  called  the  bastard  of 
Portugal.  He  was  a  valiant  man,  had  always  borne  arms,  and  much 
beloved  by  the  Portuguese,  as  they  showed  ;  for  they  crowned  him 
king,  and  chose  him  lord  for  his  valor.  This  transaction  was  the 
cause  of  great  war  between  the  kingdoms  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  as 
you  shaU  hear  related  in  the  course  of  this  history. 

When  the  earl  of  Cambridge,  the  canon  de  Robersac,  and  the 
English  knights  were  returned  from  Portugal,  and  had  waited  on 
the  king  and'  duke  of  Lancaster,  they  were  very  graciously  enter, 
tained,  as  was  right,  and  then  they  were  asked  for  news :  they  tcld 
them  a  sufficiency,  and  the  history  of  their  whole  campaign.  The 
duke  of  Lancaster,  whom  this  business  touched  more  essenti<dly  than 
any  other,  on  account  of  the  claim  he  had  made  to  CastiUe,  in  right 
of  his  wife,  the  lady  Constance,  eldest  daughter  to  don  Pedro,  inquired 
of  his  brother  every  particular,  and  how  they  had  conducted  them, 
selves  in  Portugal.  The  earl  told  him,  that  the  armies  remained 
upward  of  fifteen  days  opposite  to  each  other :  "  and  because,  my  fail 
brother,  there  came  no  intelligence  of  you,  the  king  of  Portugal  has- 
tily made  peace,  and,  in  spite  of  everything  we  could  say,  he  would 
not  consent  to  a  battle  :  our  men  were  much  concerned  thereat,  for 
they  would  willingly  have  hazarded  it.  Seeing,  therefore,  that  affairs 
were  not  on  a  very  sure  foundation,  I  have  brought  home  my  son, 
although  he  has  been  betrotiied  to  the  infanta."  "  I  beUeve  you  were 
in  the  right,"  replied  the  duke  ;  "but  perhaps  they  may  break  this 
marriage,  if  they  shaU  find  a  more  agreeable  alliance."  "  By  my 
faith,"  said  tiie  earl,  "  happen  what  may,  I  have  done  nothing  that  1 
repent  of."  Thus  ended  this  conversation  between  the  duke  of  Lan 
caster  and  earl  of  Cambridge,  when  they  entered   on  other  matters. 

We  wiU  now  leave  them,  and  the  ware  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  to 
return  to  those  of  Ghent,  the  earl  and  country  of  Flanders,  which 
were  very  destructive. 


CHAPTER    XCIII. 

OHENT  IS  IN  O-REAT  DISTRESS  FOR  PROVISIONS ;   TIIF.Y  ARE  SUCCORED  BY 
THE  INHABITANTS  OF  LIEOE. 

Ever  since  the  burning  of  Graramont,  and  the  breaking  up  the 
siege  of  Ghent,  through  the  grief  of  the  earl  of  Flanders  for  the  death 
of  his  cousin,  the  young  lord  d'Anghien,  as  you  have  before  heard, 
the  war  was  canied  on  solely  by  the  gairisons  in  the  different  towns. 
The  whole  country  was  for  the  earl,  except  the  Quatre  Metiers, 
whence  provisions  were  sent  into  Ghent,  as  weU  as  from  the  coun- 
try  of  Alost.  But  the  earl  of  Flanders,  on  hearing  that  cheese,  but- 
ter and  other  things  were  sent  to  Ghent  from  Alost  and  the  adjacent 
villages,  soon  put  a  stop  to  it,  by  ordering  the  garrison  of  Dendremond 


*"Avis."    Froissart  calls  him  master  Denys.  Forimrtinulare  ofthe  orteroftlw  Bir 
see  the  Histurie  des  Ordras  de  Cbevelecie. 
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to  burn  and  destroy  the  whole,  of  that  flat  country :  which  orders 
being  obeyed,  the  poor  people  who  lived  on  the  produce  of  their 
cattle  were  forced  to  fly  into  Brabant  and  Hainault,  and  the  greater 
part  to  beg  their  bread.  There  still,  however,  remained  a  country 
dependent  on  the  Quatre  Metiers,  whence  Ghent  drew  all  its  provis. 
ions,  which  their  enemies  could  not  prevent. 

This  whole  winter  of -1382,  the  earl  and  country  of  Flanders  had 
»ki  much  constrained  Ghent  that  nothing  could  enter  the  place  by 
land  or  water :  he  h^d  persuaded  the  duke  Brabant  and  duke  Albert 
to  shut  up  their  oountries*so  effectually,  that  no  provisions  could  be 
exported  thence,  but  secretly,  and  with  a  great  risk  to  those  who 
attempted  it.  It  was  thought  by  the  most  intelligent,  that  it  could 
not  be  loi  f  before  they  perished  through  famine,  for  all  the  store, 
houses  of  corn  were  empty,  and  the  people  could  not  obtain  bread 
for  money  :  when  the  bakers  had  baked  any,  it  was  necessary  to 
guard  their  shops,  for  the  populace  who  were  starving  would  have 
broken  them  open.  It  was  melancholy  to  jiear  these  poor  people 
(for  men  women  and  children,  of  good  substance  were  in  this  raiser- 
able  plight)  make  their  daily  complaints  and  cries  to  Philip  von  Ar. 
taveld,  their  commander-in-chief.  He  took  great  compassion  on 
them,  and  made  several  very  good  regulations,  for  which  he  was 
much  praised.  He  ordered  the  granaries  of  the  monasteries  and  rich 
men  to  be  opened,  and  divided  the  corn  among  the  poor  at  a  fixed 
price.  By  such  means  he  gave  comfort  to  the  town  of  Ghent,  and 
governed  it  well.  Sometimes  there  came  to  them  in  casks  flour  and 
baked  bread  from  Holland  and  Zealand,  which  were  of  great  assist- 
ance ;  for,  had  they  not  been  thus  succored  by  those  countries,  they 
would  have  been  much  sooner  defeated. 

■  The  duke  of  Brabant  had  forbidden  any  of  his  subjects  to  cany 
provisions  to  the  inhabitants  of  Ghent,  under  pain  of  death ;  but,  if 
they  would  run  the  risk  of  coming  to  seek  them,  they  might  sell  or 
give.  When  Lent  came,  they  were  in  the  greatest  distress ;  for  they 
had  not  any  provisions  suitable  to  that  time  :  insomuch  that  a  body 
of  soldiers  and  other  persons,  to  the  amount  of  twelve  thousand, 
driven  desperate  by  famine,  left  the  town  and  went  to  Brussels.  On 
their  arrival,  the  gates  were  closed,  for  they  were  doubtful  of  their 
intentions,  not  knowing  what  to  think  of  them.  When  they  were 
near  to  Brussels,  they  sent  a  party  unarmed  to  the  gates,  in  search 
of  provision,  begging,  for  the  love  of  God,  they  would  have  pity  on 
them,  and  let  them  have  victuals  for  their  money,  as  they  were  dying 
of  hunger,  and  would  not  do  any  harm  to  the  country.  The  good 
people  of  Brussels  had  compassion  on  them,  and  carried  them  food 
«iifiicient  to  satisfy  their  hungsr.  They  remained  there  to  recruit 
themse'ves  about  three  weeks,  but  did  not  enter  any  of  the  principal 
towns  •  they  advanced  as  far  as  Louvain,  the  people  of  which  place 
also  took  pity  on  them,  and  gave  them  many  things.  The  leader 
and  conductor  of  these  men  of  Ghent  was  Francis  Atremen,  who 
advised  them  how  to  act,  and  also  made  for  them  their  agreements 
with  the  difierent  towns.  During  the  time  they  were  refreshing 
themselves  in  the  country  round  Louvain,  he  went  to  Liege,  accom. 
pahied  by  twelve  others,  where  he  remonstrated  so  effectually  witii 
the  magistrates  that  they  consented,  with  the  approbation  of  their 
bishop,  the  lord  Arnold  d'Erele,  to  send  to  the  earl  of  Flanders,  and 
use  their  utmost  endeavors  to  make  a  peace  between  them :  adding, 
that  if  Liege  had  been  as  near  to  them  as  Brabant  and  Hainault,  they 
would  have  more  effectually  assisted  them  in  their  rights,  and  in  de. 
ending  their  privileges.  However,  they  said,  "We  will  now  do 
everything  we  can  for  you,  and,  as  you  are  merchants,  and  merchan- 
dise ought  to  pass  freely  everywhere,  we  have  determiiied  that  you 
may  contract  at  this  moment  for  five  or  six  hundred  cart  loads  of 
corn  and  flour,  which  we  will  allow  you  to  have,  provided  the  good 
|)eople  from  whom  this  provision  comes  can  be  satisfied.  Our  com- 
merce will  be  suffered  to  pass  through  Brabant,  for  that  country  is  in 
friendship  with  us;  and,  notwitlistanding  Brussels  is  shut  agamst 
yon,  we  know  it  is  more  through  fear  than  inclination.  The  Brus. 
eelers  have  great  compassion  on  your  sufferings ;  but  the  duke  and 
duchess  of  Brabant,  at  the  solicitations  of  the  earl  of  Flanders,  are 
more  his  friends  than  yours,  as  it  is  natural  that  great  lords  should 
support  each  other."  . 

The  men  of  Ghent  were  much  pleased  with  the  affectionate  otters 
the  Liegeoia  made  them ;  they  warmly  thanked  them,  and  said,  that 
with  such  allies  and  friends,  the  town  of  Ghent  might  do  much. 
Francis  and  the  citizens  of  Ghent  who  had  accompanied  him  into 
Liege,  having  finished  their  business,  took  leave  of  the  magistrates, 
who  ordered  certain  persons  to  attend  them  through  the  country  to 
collect  carts  and  horses.  In  two  days  they  had  six  hundred  loaded 
with  corn  and  flour,  for  such  stores  were  then  more  necessary  to 
them  than  any  others.  They  set  out  on  their  return,  passmg  between 
Louvain  and  Brussels.  When  Francis  Atremen  was  returned  to  his 
men  whom  he  had  left  in  the  neighborhood  of  Louvain,  he  related  to 
them  the  love  and  courtesy  which  those  of  Liege  had  shown,  and  he 
■  off-er  they  had  made  of  their  friendship.  He  added,  that  they  would 
HO  to  Brussels  to  speak  with  the  duchess  of  Brabant,  and  beg  and 
entreat  of  her,  on  the  part  of  the  good  town  of  Ghent,  to  condescend 
to  mediate  between  them  and  the  earl  their  lord,  so  that  they  might 
obtkin  peace.     They  replied,  "  God's  will  be  done,"  and  marched  to 

"^The  duke  of  Brabant,  at  this  time,  was  at  Luxembourg  on  his  af- 
'a.rs     and  Francis,  by  permission  of  the  duchess,  who  was  desirous 


to  see  him,  entered  the  town,  attended  only  by  two  other  persons 
They  waited  on  her  at  her  hotel  at  CcUeberge,  where  the  duchess 
had  assembled  part  of  her  council ;  and,  throwing  themselves  or, 
their  knees,  Francis,  who  spoke  for  all,  said,  "  Much  honored  and 
dear  lady,  may  it  please  you,  out  of  your  great  humility,  to  have 
compassion  on  the  inhabitants  of  Ghent,  who  are  not  able,  by  any 
means  hitherto  employed,  to  obtain  the  pardon  of  their  lord  ;  but  if 
you,  very  dear  lady,  would  mediate  between  our  lord  and  us,  so  thai 
he  would  hear  but  reason  and  have  mercy  on  his  vassals,  you  would 
do  a  most  charitable  act,  and  our  good  friends  and  neighbors  of  Liege 
would  unite  to  assist  you  at  any  time  and  in  any  manner  you  shall 
please." 

The  duchess  replied  with  much  gentleness,  "that  she  had  long 
been  sorry  for  the  dissensions  which  had  arisen  between  her  brother* 
the  earl  and  them,  and  would  willingly  have  put  an  end  to  them  for 
some  time  past,  had  she  been  able  or  had  she  known  how  to  do  it 
but  you  so  often  oppose  him,  and  are  so  obstinate  in  your  opinions 
that  it  keeps  up  his  anger  and  hatred  against  you.  Notwithstanding 
all  this,  for  love  of  God  and  through  compassion,  I  will  cheerfully 
undertake  this  business,  and  send  to  request  he  will  have  the  good 
ness  to  come  to  Tournay,  where  I  will  order  my  privy  council.  You 
will  also  exert  yourselves  to  gain  the  council  of  Hainault,  to  accoiu 
pany  that  of  Liege,  which  you  say  is  ready  to  serve  you."  "  Yes, 
madam,  for  they  have  so  promised  us."  "  Well,"  said  the  duchess, 
"  I  will  do  sometbing  that  you  shall  hear  of."  They  replied,  "  God 
preserve,  madam,  your  soul  and  body."  At  these  words  they  took 
leave  of  the  duchess  and  her  council,  departed  from  Brussels,  and 
returned  to  their  men  and  carriages,  wh'ich  were  waiting  for  them, 
and  then  continued  their  road  to  Ghent. 

When  the  news  arrived  that  their  people  were  returning,  and 
bringing  with  them  six  hundred  cart-loads  of  provision,  of  which  they 
were  in  such  great  want,  they  were  highly  delighted  :  these  provis 
ions,  however,  from  Liege  were  not  sufficient  to  maintain  tlie  town 
fifteen  days ;  but  to  those  who  are  comfortless  a  little  thing  gives 
hope.  They  made  a  numerous  procession  to  meet  this  convoy,  and, 
by  way  of  humbling  themselves,  they  fell  on  their  knees  when  they 
met  it,  and  with  uplifted  hands,  said  to  the  merchants  and  drivers, 
"  Ah,  good  people,  you  do  an  act  of  great  charity :  you  bring  comfort 
to  the  lower  classes  in  Ghent,  who  would  not  have  had  wherewithal 
to  eat,  if  ybu  had  not  come.  Let  us  first  give  our  thanks  and  praises 
to  God,  and  then  to  you."  In  this  manner  were  the  provisions  at. 
tended  to  the  market-place,  and  there  unloaded :  they  were  then 
delivered  out  in  small  proportions  to  those  who  were  in  the  greatest 
want ;  and  five  thousand  men  were  ordered  to  arm  themselves,  and 
to  escort  back  these  carts  as  far  as  Brabant,  and  out  of  all  danger. 

The  earl  of  Flanders,  who  resided  at  Bruges,  had  information  of 
all  this,  and  how  Ghent  was  so  much  straitened  that  it  could  not  hold 
out  for  any  length  of  time.  You  may  imagine  he  was  not  very  much 
vexed  at  their  poverty,  any  more  than  those  of  his  council,  who 
would,  with  pleasure,  have  seen  the  town  of  Ghent  destroyed.  Gil. 
bert  Matthew  and  his  brothers,  the  deacon  of  small  trades  of  Ghent 
and  the  provost  of  Harlebecque,  were  in  high  spirits  at  what  they 
heard.  All  these  events  happened  in  Lent,  during  the  months  of 
March  and  April  1382.t  The  earl  of  Flanders  determined  to  lay 
siege  to  Ghent  once  more,  but  with  a  much  superior  army  to  what 
he  had  hitherto  brought  against  it ;  for  he  declared  he  would  invade 
the  Quatre  Metiers,  and  burn  and  destroy  them,  as  they  had  been 
too  active  in  assisting  Ghent.  The  earl  therefore  signified  his  inten. 
tions  to  all  the  principal  towns  in  Flanders,  that  they  might  be  ready 
in  time.  Immediately  after  the  procession  at  Bruges,  he  was  to 
march  from  hence,  to  lay  siege  to  Ghent  and  destroy  it.  He  wrote 
also  to  those  knights  and  squires  who  were  dependent  on  him  in 
Hainault,  to  meet  him  at  Bruges  at  the  appointed  day,  or  even  eight 
days  before. 

CHAPTER    XCIV. 

THE  EARL  0¥  FLANDERS  SENDS  A  HARSH  ANSWER  TO  THOSE  WHO  WISHED 
TO  MEDIATE  A  PEACE  BETWEEN  HIM  AND  SHEKT.  THE  POPULACE, 
UNDER   THE    NAME    OF    illAILLOTINS,    RISE    ASAIN    AT    PARIS. 

NoTWiTHSTANDiNO  all  theso  summons,  levies  and  orders,  which 
the  earl  of  Flanders  was  issuing,  the  duchess  of  Brabant,  duke  Albert 
and  the  bishop  of  Liege,  exerted  themselves  so  much,  that  a  meet- 
ing of  their  councils,  to  consider  of  the  means  of  establishing  a  peace, 
was  ordered  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  Tournay.  The  earl  of  Flan- 
ders, at  the  request  of  these  lords,  and  the  duchess  of  Brabant, 
although  he  intended  to  act  contrary,  gave  his  terms  of  accommoda- 
tion ;  and  these  conferences  were  fixed  for  the  end  of  Easter,  at 
Tournay,  in  the  year  1382. 

Twelve  deputies  came  from  the  bishopric  of  Liege  and  the  chief 
towns,  with  sir  Lambert  de  Perney,  a  very  discreet  knight.  The 
duchess  of  Brabant  seift  her  council  thither,  and  some  of  the  princi. 
pal  inhabitants  from  the  great  towns.  Duke  Albert  met  likewise 
his  council  from  Hainault,  his  bailiff,  sir  Simon  de  Lalain,  with 
others.  All  these  came  to  Tournay  in  Easter-week  ;  and  Ghent 
sent  also  twelve  deputies,  of  whom  Philip  von  Artaveld  was  thi 
head.     The   inhabitants  of  Ghent  bad  resolved  to  accede  to  what 

*  Her  In-other.    He  bad  married  one  of  her  sisters. 

t  "  1383."    Thai  is.  befeinnina  the  year  at  January,  otherwise  1381. 
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ever  tsims  theii  deputies  should  agree  on,  with  the  exception  that 
no  one  was  to  be  put  to  death  ;  but  that  if  it  pleased  the  earl,  their 
lord,  he  might  banish  from  Ghent,  and  the  country  of  Flanders,  all 
those  who  were  disagreeable  to .  him,  and  whom  he  might  wish  to 
punish,  without  any  possibility  of  their  return.  This  resolution  they 
iiad  determined  to  abide  by ;  and  Philip  von  Artaveld  was  willing, 
if  he  should  have  angered  the  earl  ever  so  little,  during  the  time  he 
was  governor  of  Ghent,  to  be  one  of  the  banished  men,  for  life,  out 
iif  the  regard  he  had  for  the  lower  ranks  of  people.  Certain  it  is, 
that  when  he  set  out  from  Ghent  for  Tournay,  men,  women  and 
ohildrem  cast  themselves  before  him  on  their  knees,  and  with  uplifted 
hands,  besought  him,  that  at  whatever  cost  it  might  be,  he  would 
bring  them  back  peace ;  and,  from  the  pity  he  felt  for  them,  he  had 
agreed  to  act  as  I  have  just  related. 

When  the  deputies  from  Liege,  Brabant  and  Hainault,  who  had 
been  sent  to  Tournay  as  mediators,  had  resided  there  three  days 
expecting  the  earl,  who  neither  came  nor  sent ;  they  were  much 
surprised,  and,  consulting  together,  resolved  to  send  to  him  at  Bruges, 
In  consequence,  they  dispatched  thither  sir  Lambert  de  Perncy,  the 
lord  de  Compellant  frbm  Brabant,  sir  William  de  Hermen*  ti-om 
Hainault,  and  six  citizens  from  the  three  countries.  The  earl  of 
Flanders  entertained  them  handsomely,  as  was  right,  but  told  them, 
"  that  at  that  moment,  it  was  not  agreeable  to  him  to  come  to  Tour- 
nay i  yet,  in  consideration  for  the  cause  which  had  brought  them 
thither,  and  the  trouble  they  had  taken  to  come  to  Bruges,  as  well 
as  out  of  respect  to  their  lords,  the  duchess  of  Brabant  his  sister, 
duke  Albert  his  cousin  and  thc'bishop  of  Liege,  he  would  instantly 
send  his  council  to  Tournay  with  his  final  declaration,  and  what 
were  his  future  intentions."  They  therefore  returned  to  Tournay, 
and  related  what  the  earl  had  said. 

Six  days  afterwards,  arri\  ed  at  Tournay,  by  orders  of  the  earl,  the 
loi-d  de  Raseflez,  the  lord  de  Gontris,  sir  John  Villame  and  the  pro. 
vest  of  Harlebecque,  who  made  excuses  from  thfe  earl  why  he  came 
not  in  person.  They  then  delivered  the  earl's  determination,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Ghent  were  not  to  expect  peace  from  him,  unless 
all  persons,  from  the  age  of  fifteen  to  sixty,  submitted  to  come  out 
of  that  city,  bare-headed  in  their  shirts,  with  halters  about  tl}eir 
necks,  on  the  road  between  Ghent  and  Bruges,  where  the  earl  would 
wait  for  them,  and  grant  them  pardon  or  put  them  to  death,  accord- 
ing to  his  pleasure  When  this  answer  was  carried  by  the  deputies 
of  the  three  countries  to  those  of  Ghent,  they  were  more  confounded 
than  ever.  The  baiUfT  of  Hainuult,  then  addressing  them,  said  : 
"  My  good  gentlemen,  you  are  in  great  peril,  as  you  may  each  of 
you  judge,  and  we  can  assure  you  of  it ;  now,  if  you  accept  these 
terms,  he  will  not  put  all  to  death  that  shall  present  themselves  be- 
fore him,  but  only  some  who  have  angered  him  more  than  the  rest ; 
and  means  may  be  found  to  mollify  him,  and  excite  his  compassion  ; 
so  that  those  who  may  think  themselves  certain  of  death  will  be 
pardoned  :  accept,  therefore,  these  offers,  or  at  least  consider  well 
before  you  refuse  them ;  for  I  believe  you  will  never  have  such 
made  to  you  again." 

Philip  von  Artaveld  replied  :  "  We  are  not  commissioned  to  treat 
on  such  terms  by  our  townsmen,  nor  will  they  ever  accept  them  ; 
but  if  the  citizens  in  Ghent,  upon  our  return,  after  having  informed 
them  of  the  answer  from  the  earl,  shall  be  willing  to  submit  them- 
selves, it  shall  not  be  our  fault  that  peace  is  not  made.  We  give 
you  our  best  and  warmest  thanks  for  the  great  trouble  and  pains  you 
have  taken  in  this  business."  They  then  took  leave  of  those  welU 
mtentioned  persons,  and  the  other  deputies  from  the  principal  towns 
of  the  three  countries,  and  showed  plainly  that  they  would  not  ac- 
cept of  the  offered  terms  for  peace.  Philip  von  Artaveld  and  his 
companions  went  to  their  hotels,  discharged  their  bills,  and  returned 
through  Brabant  to  Ghent. 

Thus  was  this  conference  broken  up,  which  had  been  assembled 
with  the  best  intentions,  in  the  town  of  Tournay,  and  each  man 
returned  to  his  home.  The  earl  of  Flanders  never  made  an  inquiry 
what  was  the  answer  of  the  Ghent  deputies,  so  very  cheap  did  he 
hold  them.  He  wished  not  for  any  treaty  of  peace  ,  for  he  well 
knew  he  had  punished  them  so  hard  they  could  not  hold  out  against 
him  much  longer,  and  that  the  end  must  be  honorable  to  him  :  he 
was  also  desirous  to  reduce  Ghent  to  such  a  situation  that  all  other 
towns  might  take  warning  from  it. 

About  this  period  the  Parisians  again  rose,  because  the  king  did 
not  reside  among  them.  They  were  afraid  lest  he  should  order  his 
m(m-at-ai"ms  to  force  the  gates  of  the  city  in^  the  night-time,  overrun 
it,  and  put  to  death  whomsoever  he  pleased.  To  avoid  this  danger, 
which  they  dreaded,  they  kept  guards  in  all  the  streets  and  squares 
every  night,  and  barricaded  the  streets  with  chains,  to  prevent  any 
cavalry  from  passing;  nor  would  they  suffer  any  one  on  foot  to  pass: 
and  those  found  in  the  streets  after  nine  o'clock,  who  were  not  ac. 
knowledged  by  them  or  their  partisans,  were  put  to  death.  There 
were  in  the  city  of  Paris  upward  of  thirty  thousar.,d  rich  and  power- 
ful me.!,  armed  from  head  to  foot,  and  so  handsomely  arrayed  that 
few  knights  could  afford  to  rival  them.  They  had,  in  like  manner, 
armed  their  seiTants,  who  had  mallets  of  iron  and  lead  for  the  bruis- 
ing of  helmets.  They  said  in  Paris,  when  they  were  mustering 
their  men,  that  they  were  suificient  in  number  and  strength  to  fight 


their  awn  battles,  without  the  aid  of  the  greatest  lord  on  earth. 
These  peopU  were  called  the  army  of  mallets. 


*"Uermca."  Q.  Helmon.  see  p.  29cl.— -Ed 


CHAPTER   XCV. 

THE  CITIZENS  OF  OHENT,  AFTER  BAVINS  HEARD  FROM  FHILIP  Till  AR- 
TAVELD THE  TERMS  OF  PEACE  WHICH  HE  BAD  BROUGHT  FROM  TBI 
CONFERENCES  AT  TOURNAY,  MARCH  OUT,  TO  THE  NUMBER  OF  F:VE 
THOUSAND,   TO   ATTACH   THE   EARL    OF   FLANDERS  IN    BRUGES. 

When  Philip  Von  Artaveld  and  his  companions  returned  to  Ghent, 
great  crowds  of  the  common  people,  who  only  wished  for  peace, 
were  much  rejoiced  on  his  arrival,  and  hoped  to  hear  from  him  good 
news.  They  went  out  to  meet  him,  saying,  "Ah,  dear  Philip  von 
Artaveld,  make  us  happy  :  tell  us  what  you  have  done,  and  how  you 
have  succeeded,"  Philip  made  no  answer  to  these  questions,  but 
rode  on,  holding  down  his  head :  the  more  silent  he  was,  the  more 
they  followed  him,  and  were  the  more  clamorous.  Once  or  twice, 
as  he  was  advancing  to  his  house,  he  said,  "  Get  you  to  your  homes, 
and  may  God  preserve  you  from  harm  ;  to-morrow  morning  be  in 
the  market-place  by  nine  o'clock,  and  there  you  shall  hear  every, 
thing."  As  they  could  not  obtain  any  other  answer,  the  people 
were  exceedingly  alarmed. 

When  Philip  Von  Artaveld  had  dismounted  at  his  door,  and  his 
companions  were  returned  to  their  homes,  Peter  du  Bois,  anxious  to 
learn  what  had  been  done,  came  in  the  evening  to  Philip,  and,  hav- 
ing shut  himself  in  a  chamber  with  him,  asked  what  success  he  had 
met  with.  Philip,  who  wished,  to  hide  nothing  from  him,  replied  : 
"  By  my  faith,  Peter,  from  the  answer  which  my  lord  of  Flanders 
has  given  by  those  of  his  council  whom  he  sent  to  Tournay,  he  will 
not  pardon  a  soul  in  Ghent ;  no  not  one."  "  By  my  trodi,"  said 
Peter  du  Bois,  "  he  is  in  the  right,  and  has  been  wisely  advised  to 
send  such  an  answer  ;  for  we  are  all  equally  implicated  one  as  much 
as  another.  I  have  succeeded  in  my  expectation  ;  for  the  town  of 
Ghent  is  in  such  confusion  that  it  cannot  well  be  appeased.  W« 
must  become  desperate,  and  it  ^hall  be  seen  if  there  be  not  prudent 
and  valiant  men  in  Ghent.  In  a  few  days,  the  town  of  Ghent  will 
be  the  most  respected  in  Christendom,  or  the  most  humbled.  How- 
ever, if  we  do  perish  in  this  quarrel,  we  shall  not  die  alone.  You 
must  now,  Phihp,  consider  how  you  will  relate  the  conferences  of 
Tournay  to-morrow,  so  that  every  one  may  be  satisfied  with  your 
conduct.  You  are  at  this  moment  in  high  favor  with  the  people,  for 
two  reasons  ;  one,  on  account  of  the  name  you  bear,  for  Jacob  von 
Artaveld,  your  father,  was  formerly  much  beloved  in  this  town ;  the 
other,  from  the  gentle  and  friendly  manner  with  which  you  address 
them,  which  they  publicly  praise  :  they  will  therefore  firmly  believe 
everything  yoti  shall  tell  them  ;  and,  toward  the  end,  you  shall  add, 
'  If  I  were  to  advise,  I  would  do  so  and  so :'  but  it  is  necessary  you 
consider  this  well,  so  that  you  stand  on  sure  grounds  and  gain  honor 
by  it."  "  Peter,"  said  Philip  von  Artaveld,  '•  you  speak  truth  ;  and 
I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  explain  and  harangue  in  such  a  manner  on 
the  affairs  of  Ghent  that,  between  ourselves,  we  who  are  the  gov. 
ernors  and  leaders  in  Ghent  shall  live  and  die  with  honor."  Nothijig 
more  was  said  or  done  at  that  time,  for  they  separated  :  Peter  du 
Bois  returned  to  his  house,  and  Philip  remained  where  he  was. 

You  may  easily  imagine,  when  the  day  so  eagerly  expected  was 
come,  in  which  Philip  was  to  report  what  had  passed  in  the  confer, 
ences  at  Tournay,  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  Ghent  were  early  in 
the  markeuplace.  It  was  on  a  Wednesday  morning,  and  the  time 
of  meeting  nine  o'clock.  Philip  von  Artaveld,  Peter  du  Bois,  Peter 
le  Nuitre,  Francis  Atremen,  and  the  other  chiefs  came  there ;  and, 
having  entered  the  town.hall,  they  ascended  the  staircase,  when 
Phihp,  showing  himself  from  the  windows,  thus  spoke  :  "  My  good 
friends,  it  is  true,  that  through  the  entreaties  of  the  very  noble  lady 
the  duchess  of  Brabant,  the  most  puissant  and  noble  prince  duke 
Albert,  regent  of  Hainault,  Holland  and  Zealand,  and  of  my  lord 
the  bishop  of  Liege,  a  conference  was  appointed  to  be  hold  en  at 
Tournay  these  last  days,  which  the  earl  of  Flanders  was  personally 
to  attend,  and  which  he  had  promised  to  the  noble  persons  just  men 
tioned,  who  have  indeed  most  handsomely  acquitted  themselves. 
They  sent  thither  their  most  able  cjunsellors,  and  the  principal  in. 
habitants  from  the  greatest  towns,  who  waited  several  days  in  expec 
tation  of  the  earl  of  Flanders  ;  but  he  came  not,  nor  indeed  sent 
any  excuses.  When  they  perceived  this,  they  resolved  to  choose 
Ihree  knights  from  the  three  countries,  and  six  citizens,  and  send 
them  to  him.  Out  of  affection  to  us  they  under'.ook  the  business, 
and  went  to  Bruges  where  they  found  my  lord  of  Flanders,  who 
entertained  them  well,  as  they  said,  and  willingly  listened  to  them  : 
he  then  declaj-ed,  that  out  of  respect  to  their  lord,  and  to  his  sister 
in-law,  madame  de  Brabant,  he  would  send  liis  council  to  Tour 
nay  in  the  course  of  five  or  six  days,  so  well  instructed,  that  the, 
would  clearly  explain  his  determined  intention,  which  when  they 
should  hear,  they  would  know  how  to  act :  not  obtaining  any  otlie, 
answer,  they  returned  on  the  day  appointed.  In  consequence  of 
this,  the  lord  de  Raseflez,  the  lord  de  Gpntris,  sit  John  ViUamei, 
and  the  provost  of  Harlebecque,  came  to  Tournay,  where  they  verv 
graciously  informed  us  of  the  will  of  the  eari,  and  the  only  meana 
of  putting  an  end  to  this  war.  They  declared  his  final  terms  foi 
peace   between  him  and  the  inhabitants  of  .Jhent  were,  that  every 
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male  fj'ipV.Cint,  excepting  priests  and  monks,  from  the  age  of  six. 
teen  to  that  of  sixty,  shorfd  march  out  of  the  town  in  their  shirts, 
with  bare  heads  and  feel,  and  halters  about  their  necks,  and  should, 
thus  go  tvro  leagues  or  more  to  the  plains  of  Burlesquans,  where 
rhev  would  meet  the  earl  of  Flanders,  attended  by  such  whom  he 
may  choose  to  bring  with  him  ;  and  that,  when  he  should  see  us  in 
this  situation,  with  joined  hands,  crying  out  for  mercy,  he  would,  if 
he  pleased,  take  compassion  on  us.  But  I  could  not  learn  from  his 
council,  that  there  was  the  least  plea  of  justice  to  put  to  death  su.h 
numbers  of  people  as  would  be  there  that  day.*  Now,  consider  if 
you  will  have  peace  on  these  terms  ?" 

When  Philip  had  done  speaking,  it  was  a  melancholy  sight  to  be. 
hold  men,  women,  and  children,  bewailing,  with  tears,  their  hus. 
bands,  fathers,  brothers,  and  neighbors.  After  this  tumult  and  noise 
iiad  lasted  some  time,  Philip  again  addressed  them,  and  cried  out, 
''  Silence,  silence  1"  when,  on  his  beginning  to  si)eak,  they  ceased 
'amenting,  "  Worthy  inhabitants  of  Ghent,  you  who  are  here  assem- 
bled, are  the  majority  of  its  citizens,  and  you  have  heard  all  I  had 
to  report  to  you  :  I  see  no  means  of  remedy  but  a  determined  con- 
duct. TEou  know  how  very  much  we  are  straitened  for  all  sorts  of 
provision,  and  that  there  are  thirty  thousand  persons  in  this  town, 
who  have  not  eaten  bread  for  fifteen  days.  In  my  opinion,  we  have 
but  the  choice  of  three  things ;  the  first,  that  we  close  all  our  gates, 
and  then,  after  having  confessed  ourselves,  most  fully,  retire  into  the 
churches  and  monasteries,  and  there  die  confessed  and  repentant, 
like  martyrs,  to  whom  no  mercy  has  been  shown.  In  this  state  God 
will  have  pity  on  us,  and  on  our  souls ;  and  wherever  this  shall  be 
told  or  heard,  thoy  will  say  that  we  died  nobly,  like  loyal  men-at- 
arms.  Or,  let  us  resolve  to  march  out,  men,  women,  and  children, 
trith  halters  about  our  necks,  bareheaded,  and  with  naked  feet,  and 
implore  the  mercy  of  my  lord  the  earl :  he  is  not  so  hard-hearted, 
nor  so  obstinate,  but  when  he  shall  see  us  in  such  a  humiliating  con- 
dition, he  will  be  softened,  and  take  pity  on  his  subjects ;  and  I  will 
be  the  first  to  ofier  him  my  head,  in  order  to  assuage  his  hatred,  and 
sacrifice  myself  for  the  city  of  Ghent.  Or,  let  us  choose  from  five 
to  six  thousand  of  the  most  determined  men  in  the  town,  and  in- 
stantly march  to  attack  the  earl  in  Bruges ;  we  will  give  him  com. 
bat ;  and  if  we  should  be  slain  in  the  attempt,  at  least  'we  shall  die 
with  honor,  and  God  will  have  mercy  upon  us  ;  and  the  world  will 
say,  that  we  have  gallantly  and  valorously  maintained  our  quarrel. 
If  however,  in  this  battle  we  be  victorious,  and  our  Lord  God,  who 
in  ancient  times  delegated  his  power  into  the  hands  of  Judas  Mac. 
cabeus,  the  chief  of  his  Jewish  people,  so  that  the  Syrians  were 
defeated  and  slain,  would  be  indulgent  enough  to  grant  us  this'  kind- 
ness, we  should  be  everwhere  the  most  honored  people  since  the 
time  of  the  Romans.  Now  consider  which  of  these  three  propjsi. 
lions  you  will  make  choice  of,  for  one  of  them  must  be  adopted." 

Those  who  were  near  him,  and  had  most  distinctly  heard  what  he 
had  said,  replied,  "  Ah,  dear  lord,  we  put  our  whole  confidence  in 
you :  what  would  you  advise  us  ?  for  we  will  do  whatever  you  think 
will  be  most  for  our  advantage."  "  By  my  faith,  then,"  said  Philip, 
"  I  would  advise  that  we  all  march  in  arms  against  my  lord.  We 
shall  find  him  at  Bruges ;  and,  when  he  hears  of  our  coming,  he  will 
sally  forth  and  fight  with  us  ;  for  the  pride  of  those  in  Bruges  and 
about  liis  person,  who  excite  him  day  and  night  agamst  us,  will  urge 
hira  to  the  combat.  If  God  shall,  through  his  mercy,  grant  that  we 
gain  the  field,  and  defeat  our  enemies,  our  affairs  will  be  instantly 
retrieved,  and  we  shall  be  the  most  respected  people  in  the  universe. 
If  we  be  defeated,  we  shall  die  honorably,  and  God  will  have  pity  on 
us  J  and  thus  the  remainder  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ghent  will  escape 
and  be  pardoned  by  the  earl  our  lord." 

At  these  words,  they  all  shouted  out,  "  We  will  follow  this  plan, 
and  no  other !"  Philip  then  said,  "My  good  gentlemen,  sinceT  you  are 
thus  resolved,  return  home  and  get  ready  your  arms;  for  in  the 
course  of  to-morrow,  I  am  deteimined  to  march  for  Bruges :  the 
remaining  longer  here  will  not  be  to  our  advantage.  Within  five 
days  we  shall  know  if  we  be  to  die,  or  to  live  With  honor.  I  will  order 
tlie  constables  of  the  different  parishes  to  go  from  house  to  house, 
and  choose  the  best  armed  and  those  most  fit  for  the  service." 

Immediately  after  the  meeting  broke  up,  and  every  one  returned 
home  to  make  ready,  each  according  to  his  abilities  ;  they  kept  the 
gates  of  the  town  so  closely  shut  that  no  person  whatever  was  suf. 
ferecT  to  come  in  or  go  out  before  Thursday  afternoon,  when  those 
who  were  to  march  on  the  expedition  were  prepared  :  in  all  about 
five  thousand  men,  and  not  more.  They  loaded  about  two  hundred 
carts  with  cannon  and  artillery,  and  only  seven  with  provisions ; 
that  is,  five  with  bread  and  two  with  wine,  for  there  were  but  two 
tuns  of  wine  in  the  town.  You  may  judge  from  this  to  what  straits 
they  had  been  reduced. 

It  was  a  miserable  spectacle  to  see  those  who  went  and  those  who 
remained.  These  last  said  to  them,  "  Good  friends,  you  see  what 
you  leave  beliind  ;  but  never  think  of  returning  unless  you  can  do 


so  with  honor,  fur  you  will  not  find  anything  here.  The  momeni 
we  hear  of  your  defeat  or  death,  we  will  set  fire  to  the  town,  and 
perish  in  the  flames,  like  men  in  despair."  Those  who  were  march, 
ing  ou'.,  replied,  by  way  of  comforting  them,  "  What  you  say  is  very 
just.  Fray  God  for  us  ;  for  we  place  our  hopes  in  him,  and  trust  he 
will  assist  you,  as  well  as  us,  before  our  return." 

Thus  did  these  five  thousand  men  of  Ghent  march  off  with  theij 
slender  stores,  and  encamped  about  a  league  from  Ghent,  but  touched 
not  their  provision,  taking  up  wi'li  what  they  could  find  in  tlip 
country.  On  Friday,  they  marched  the  whole  day,  and  then  med. 
died  not  with  their  stores  :  but  their  scouts  picked  up  some  fe  w 
things  n  the  country,  wiih  which  they  made  shift,  and  fixed  their 
quarters  ini  evening  a  long  league  from  Bruges.  They  halted 
there,  considering  it  a  proper  place  lo  wait  for  their  enemies,  for 
there  were  in  front  two  extensive  marshes,  which  weie  a  good  de- 
fence on  one  side  ;  and  they  fortified  themselves  on  the  others  with 
the  carriages,  and  thus  passed  the  night 
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*  "  Mais  je  ne  puis  veoir,  n'enlandre,  par  la  relation  de  son  conseil,  qu'il  ne  convienne 
niourir  hontsusement  par  punition  de  justice  et  de  prison,  la  greigneur  partie  du  peuple 
(lui  1^  sera  en  ce  jour,"  are  tlie  words  of  Froissart,  according  to  D.  Sauvage,  which 
are  well  rendered  by  Lord  Bemers :  "  But,  sirs,  I  oannat  knowe  by  the  ralacion  of  any 
of  his  counsayle,  but  that  by  shamefull  punycion  of  iustyce,  and  by  imprisonment, 
mere  shall  suffre  dethe  the  raoost  part  of  the  people  that  appere  there  that  day."  Mr 
Johnes  iippears  to  have  followed  another  copy,  but  tlje  versic  ■  which  he  has  adopted 
loai  not  appear  very  inleiligible  — Eb 


THE  ORDEK  OF  BATTLE  OF  THE  GHENT  MEN.  THET  DEFEAT  THE  EARl 
OF  FLANDERS  AND  THE  MEN  OF  BRUGES.  THE  MEANS  BY  WHICH  THIS 
WAS  BROUGHT  ABOUT. 

The  Saturday*  was  a  fine  bright  day,  and,  being  the  feast  ^ f  "he 
Holy  Cross,  the  inhabitants  of  Bruges,  according  to  custom,  made 
their  usual  processions.  News  was  soon  brought  to  Bruges,  that 
the  Ghent  army  was  near  at  hand ;  so  that  every  one  began  to  mur- 
mur until  the  earl  heard  it,  as  well  as  those  about  his  person.  He 
was  much  surprised,  and  said,  "  See  how  the  wickedness  of  these 
mad  and  foolish  people  of  Ghent  leads  them  to  their  destruction  : 
indeed  it  is  time  this  war  should  be  put  an  end  to."  His  knights, 
and  others,  instantly  waited  on  him,  whom  he  very  graciously 
received,  and  said,  "  We  will  go  and  fight  these  wicked  people ; 
however,  they  show  courage  in  preferring  death  by  the  swoid  rather 
than  famine."  j  They  determined  to  send  out  three  men-at-arms  to 
examine  the  force  and  situation  of  the  enemy.  The  marshal  of  - 
Flanders  ordered  three  valiant  squires  on  this  service,  whose  names 
were  Lambert  de  Lambres,  Damas  de  Bufly,  and  John  de  Beart ; 
they  set  out,  mounted  "n  the  finest  horses  in  the  town,  and  advanced 
toward  the  Ghent  army.  While  this  was  going  forward,  every  per. 
son  in  Bruges  made  himself  ready,  and  showed  the  most  eager  desire 
to  sally  forth  and  combat  the  men  of  Ghent ;  of  whom  I  will  now 
say  a  word,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  they  had  drawn  themselves 
up. 

On  the  Saturday  morning,.  Philip  von  Artaveld  ordered  his  whole 
army  to  pay  their  devotions  to  God,  and  masses  to  be  said  in  differenl 
places ;  (for  there  were  with  them  several  monks)  that  every  man 
should  confess  himself,  and  make  other  becoming  preparations,  and 
that  they  should  pray  to  God  with  that  truth,  as  people  looking  fc 
him  alone  for  mercy.  All  this  was  done,  and  mass  celebrated  in 
seven  different  places.  After  each  mass  was  a  sermon,  which  lasted 
an  hour  and  a  half:  the  monks  and  priests  endeavored,  by  their  dis. 
courses,  to  show  the  great  similitude  between  them  and  the  people 
of  Israel,  whom  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt  detained  so  lon_g  in  slavery, 
and  who,  through  God's  grace,  were  delivered,  and  conducted  hy 
Moses  and  Aaron  into  the  land  of  promise,  while  Pharaoh  and  the 
Egyptians  were  drowned.  "  In  like  manner,  my  good  people," 
preached  the  monks,  "  have  you  been  kept  in  bondage  by  your 
lord,  the  earl  of  Flanders,  and  by  your  neighbors  of  Bruges,  whom 
you  are  now  to  meet,  and  by  whom  you  will,  without  doubt,  be  com- 
bated, for  your  enemies  are  in  great  numbers,  and  have  little  fear  of 
your  force ;  but  do  not  you  mind  this  ;  for  God,  who  can  do  all 
things  and  is  acquainted  with  your  situation,  will  have  mercy  on 
you ;  therefore,  think  of  nothing  but  what  you  have  left  behind  ;  for 
you  well  know,  that  everything  is  lost,  if  you  be  defeated.  Sell 
yourselves  well  and  valiantly ;  and  if  you  must  die,  die  with  honor 
Do  not  be  alarmed  if  great  numbers  issue  forth  from  Bruges  against 
you,  for  victory  is  not  to  the  multitude,  but  whither  God  shall  please 
to  send  it ;  aiid,  by  his  grace,  it  has  been  often  seen,  as  well  by  the 
Maccabees  as  the  Romans,  that  those  who  fought  manfully,  and  con- 
fided in  God,  discomfited  the  greater  number.  Besides,  you  have 
justice  and  reason  on  your  side  in  this  quarrel,  which  ought  to  make 
you  feel  yourselves  bold  and  better  comforted."  In  such  words  aa 
these  the  priests  had  been  ordered  to  preach  to  the  army,  and  with 
these  discourses  they  were  well  pleased.  Three  parts  of  them  com- 
municated,  and  all  showed  great  devotion  and  much  fear  In  God. 

After  the  sermons,  the  whole  army  assembled  round  a  small  hill, 
on  which  Philip  von  Artaveld  placed  himself,  in  order  to  be  .the  bet. 
ter  heard,  and  harangued  them  very  ably,  explaining  to  them  every 
point  in  which  they  were  just^ed  in  this  war ;  and  how  Ghent  had 
frequently  sought  pardon  from  the  earl,  and  never  could  obtain  it, 
"without  submitting  to  conditions  too  hard  for  the  town  and  its  iiihab 
itants  :  that  now  they  had  advanced  so  far  they  could  not  retreat ; 
and  that,  if  they  would  consider,  they  would  see  nothing  could  be 
gained  were  they  to  return,  for  all  they  had  left  behind  were  in  sor. 
row  and  misery.  They  ought  not,  therefore,  to  think  of  Ghent 
their  wives  and  children  who  were  in  it,  but  to  act  in  such  inannei 
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as  was  becoming  their  honor.  Philip  von  Artaveld  addressed  many 
more  fine  speeches  to  them:  for  he  was  very  eloquent,  and  had 
words  at  command,  which  was  fortunate  for  him,  and  toward  the  end 
he  added,  "  My  good  friends,  you  see  here  all  your  provision :  divide 
it  among  you  fairly,  like  brethren,  without  any  disturbance;  for 
when  it  is  gone,  you  must  conquer  more,  if  you  wish  to  live." 

At  these  words  they  drew' up  very  regularly,  and  unloaded  the 
I  iris,  .when  the  bags  of  bread  were  given  out,  to  be  divided  by  con. 
I  tablewicks,  and  the  two  tuns  of  wine  placed  on  their  bottoms  ;  and 
there  they  moderately  breakfasted,  each  man  having  a  sufficiency  at 
tliat  time  ;  after  which  breakfast  they  found  themselves  more  deter- 
mined and  active  on  their  feet  than  if  they  had  eaten  more.  This 
repast  being  over,  they  put  themselves  in  order,  and  retired  within 
their  ribaudeaus.  These  ribaudeaus  are  tall  stakes,  with  points  shod 
with  iron,  which  they  were  always  accustomed  to  caiTy  with  them. 
They  fixed  them  in  front  of  their  army,  and  inclosed  themselves 
witliin. 

The  three  knights  who  had  been  sent  by  the  earl  to  reconnoitre, 
fuuiid  them  in  this  situation  :  they  approached  the  entrances  of  these 
ribaudeaus ;  But  the  Ghent  men  never  moved,  an(J  rather  seemed 
rejoiced  to  see  them.  They  returned  to  Brages,  where  they  found 
the  earl  in  his  palace,  surrounded  by  many  knights,  waiting  for  them, 
to  hear  what  intelligence  they  had  brought  back.  They  pushed 
through  the  crowd,  and  came  near  the  earl,  when  they  spoke  aloud, 
for  the  earl  wished  all  present  to  hear,  and  said,  "  they  had  advanced 
so  cloSe  to  the  Ghent  army,  that  they  might  have  shot  at  them,  if 
ihey  had  so  chosen,  but  they  left  them  in  peace  ;  and  that  they  had 
seen  their  banners,  and  the  army  inclosed  within  their  ribaudeaus." 
'  And  what  are  their  numbers,  think  ye  ?"  said  the  earl.  They 
answered,  "  that  as  near  as  they  could  guess,  they  might  be  from  five 
to  six  thousand."  "  Well,"  said  the  earl,  "  now  let  every  one  in- 
•tantly  get  ready ;  for  I  will  give  them  battle,  and  this  day  shall  not 
pass  wiUiout  a  combat."  At  these  words  the  trumpet  sounded  in 
Bruges,  when  every  one  armed  'himself,  and  made  for  the  market, 
place.  As  they  came,  they  drew  up  under  their  proper  banners,  as 
tliey  had  usually  done,  in  bands  and  constablewicks. 

Many  barons,  knights,  and  men-at-arms,  drew  up  before  the  pal- 
ace of  the  earl.  When  all  was  ready,  and  the  earl  armed,  he  came 
t.)  tlie  market-place,  and  was  much  pleased  to  see  such  numbers  in 
battle-array.  They  then  marched  off,  for  none  dared  disobey  his 
commands  ;  and,  in  order  of  battle,  made  for  the  plain  :  the  men-at- 
arms  afterwards  issued  forth  from  Bruges.  It  was  a  handsome  sight, 
for  there  were  upward  of  forty  thousand  armed  heads ;  and  thus 
horse  and  foot  advanced  in  proper  order,  near  to  the  place  where  the 
Ghent  men  were,  and  then  halted.  It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when 
the  earl  and  his  army  arrived,  and  the  sun  going  down.  One  of  the 
knights  said  to  the  earl,  "  My  lord,  you  now  see  your  enemies :  they 
are  but  a  handful  of  men  in  comparison  with  your  army,  and  as  they 
cannot  escape,  do  not  engage  them  this  day ;  but  wait  for  to-morrow, 
when  you  will  have  the  day  before  you  :  you  will,  besides,  have  more 
Ught  to  see  what  you  are  about,  and  they  will  be  weaker,  for  they 
have  not  anything  to  eat." 

The  earl  approved  much  this  advice,  and  would  willingly  have 
followed  it ;  but  the  men  of  Bruges,  impatient  to  begin  the  fight, 
would  not  wait,  saying,  they  would  soon  defeat  them  and  return  back 
to  their  town.  Notwithstanding  the  orders  of  the  men-at-arms,  for 
the  earl  had  not  less  than  eight  hundred  lances,  knights,  and  squires, 
the  Bruges  men  began  to  shoot  and  to  fire  cannons. 

The  Ghent  men,  being  collected  in  a  body  on  an  eminence,  fired 
at  once  three  hundred  cannon ;  after  which  they  turned  the  marsh, 
and  placed  the  Bruges  men  with  the  sun  in  their  eyes,  which  much 
distressed  them,  and  then  fell  upon  them,  shouting  out,  "Ghent!" 
The  moment  the  men  of  Bruges  heard  the  cannon  and  the  cry  of 
Ghent,  and  saw  them  marching  to  attack  them  in  front,  they,  like 
cowards,  opened  their  ranks,  and  letting  the  Ghent  men  pass  vrithout 
making  any  defence,  flung  down  their  staves  and  ran  away.  The 
Ghent  men  were  in  close  order,  and,  perceiving  their  enemies  were 
defeated,  began  to  knock  down  and  kill  on  all  sides.  They  advanced 
with  a  quick  step,  shouting,  "  Ghent !"  and  saying,  "  Let  us  pursue 
briskly  our  enemies,  who  ai-e  defeated,  and  enter  the  town  with 
them :  God  eyes  us  this  day  with  looks  of  pity." 

They  followed  those  of  Bruges  with  so  much  courage,  that  when- 
ever they  knocked  down  or  killed  any  one,  they  marched  on  without 
halting  or  quitting  the  pursuit,  while  the  men  of  Bruges  fled  with  the 
haste  of  a  defeated  army.  I  must  say,  that  at  this  place  there  were 
multitudes  of  slain,  wounded,  and  thrown  down ;  for  they  made  no 
'  defence,  and  never  were  such  cowardly  wretches  as  those  of  Bruges, 
or  who  more  weakly  or  recreantly  behaved  themselves,  after  their 
insolence  vphen  they  first  took  the  field.  Some  may  wish  to  excuse 
them  by  supposing  there  might  have  been  treason,  which  caused  this 
defeat.  This  was  not  so ;  but  such  poor  and  weak  conduct  fell  on 
their  own  heads. 


CHAPTER   XCVII. 

■BtlGES    IS    TAKEN    BY    THE    GHENT    ARMY.      THE    EARL    OF    FLANDERS 
SAVES    HIMSELF   IN   THE   HOUSE   OF    A   POOR   WOMAN. 

When  the  earl  of  Flanders  and  the  men-at-arms  saw  that,  by  the 
miserable  defence  of  the  men  of  Bruges,  they  had  caused  their  own 


defeat,  and  that  there  was  not  any  remedy  for  it,  for  every  mSn  wat 
running  away  as  fast  as  he  could,  they  were  much  surprised,  and 
began  to  be  alarmed  for  themselves,  and  to  make  off  in  diiferenl 
directions.  It  is  true,  that  had  they  seen  any  probability  of  recover, 
ing  the  loss  which  the  Bruges  men  were  suffering,  they  v/ould  have 
done  some  deeds  of  arms,  by  which  they  might  have  rallied  them  a 
little  :  but  they  saw  it  was  hopeless,  for  they  were  flying  to  Bruges 
in  all  directions,  and  neither  the  son  waited  for  the  father  nor  the 
father  for  his  child. 

The  men-at-arms,  therefore,  began  to  break  their  ranks.  Few 
had  any  desire  to  return  to  Bruges,  for  the  crowd  was  so  great  on 
the  road  (hither,  that  it  was  painful  to  see  and  hear  the  complaints 
of  the  wounded  and  hurt.  The  men  of  Ghent  were  close  at  their 
heels,  shouting  out,  "  Ghent,  Ghent !"  knocking  down  all  that  ob- 
structed them.  The  greater  part  of  the  men-at-arms  had  never 
before  been  in  such  peril :  even  the  earl  was  advised  to  make  for 
Bruges,  and  to  have  the  gates  closed  and  guarded,  so  that  the  Ghent 
men  should  not  be  able  to  force  them  and  become  masters  of 'the 
town.  The  earl  of  Flanders  saw  no  help  for  his  men,  who  were 
flying  on  all  sides,  and,  as  it  was  now  dark  night,  followed  this  ad- 
vice and  took  the  road  to  Bruges,  his  banner  displayed  before  him. 
He  entered  the  gates  one  of  the  first,  with  about  forty  others,  for  no 
more  had  followed  him.  He  ordered  the  guards  to  defend  the  gates 
if  the  Ghent  men  should  come  hither,  and  then  rode  to  his  palace, 
from  whence  he  issued  a  proclamation,  that  every  person,  under  pain 
of  death,  should  assemble  in  the  market-place.  The  intention  of 
the  earl  was  to  save  the  town  by  this  means :  but  it  did  not  succeed, 
as  you  shall  hear. 

While  the  earl  was  in  his  palace,  and  had  sent  the  clerks  of  the 
different  trades  from  street  to  street,  to  hasten  the  inhabitants  to  the 
market-place,  in  order  to  preserve  the  city,  the  men  of  Ghent,  having 
closely  pursued  their  enemies,  entered  the  town  with  them,  and  in- 
stantly made  for  the  market-place,  without  turning  to  the  right  or  left, 
where  they  drew  themselves  up  in  array.  Sir  Robert  Mareschaut, 
one  of  the  earl's  knights,  had  been  sent  to  the  gates  to  see  they  were 
guarded  :  but,while  the  earl  was  planning  means  for  defending  the 
town,  sir  Robert  found  a  gate  flung  off  its  hinges,  and  the  Ghent 
men  m.astera  of  it.  Some  of  the  citizens  said  to  him,  "  Jlobert, 
Robert,  return  and  save  yourself,  if  you  can,  for  the  Ghent  men  have 
taken  the  town."  The  knight  returned  as  speedily  as  he  could  to 
the  earl,  whom  he  met  coming  out  of  his  palace  on  horseback,  with 
a  number  of  torches.  The  knight  told  him  what  he  had  heard  ;  but, 
notwithstanding  this,  the  earl,  anxious  to  defend  the  town,  advanced 
toward  the  market-place,  and,  as  he  was  entering  it  with  a  numlicr 
of  torches,  shouting,  "  Flanders  for  the  Lyon !  Flanders  for  the  Earl !'' 
those  near  his  horse  and  about  his  person,  seeing  the  place  full  of 
Ghent  men,  said,  "  My  lord,  return ;  for  if  you  advance  further  you 
will  be  slain,  or  at  the  best  made  prisoner  by  your  enemies,  as  thev 
are  drawn  up  in  the  square  and  are  waiting  for  you." 

Theytold  him  truth  ;  for  the  Ghent  men,  seeing  the  great  blaze 
of  torches  in  the  street,  said,  "  Here  comes  my  lord,  here  comes  the 
earl :  how  he  falls  into  our  hands  !"  Philip  von  Artaveld  had  given 
orders  to  his  men,  that  if  the  earl  should  come,  every  care  was  to  be 
taken  to  preserve  him  from  harm,  in  order  that  he  might  be  carried 
alive  and  in  good  health  to  Ghent,  when  they  should  be  able  to 
obtain  what  peace  they  chose.  The  earl  had  entered  the  square, 
near  where  the  Ghent  men  were  drawn  up,  when  several  people  came 
to  him  and  said,  "  My  lord,  do  not  come  further ;  for  the  Ghent  men 
are  masters  of  the  market-place  and  of  the  town,  and  if  you  advance, 
you  will  run  a  risk  of  being  taken.  Numbers  of  them  are  now 
searching  for  their  enemies  from  street  to  street,  and  many  of  the 
men  of  Bruges  have  joined  them,  who  conduct  them  from  h6tel  to 
hfitel  to  seek  those  whom  they  want.  You  cannot  pass  any  of  the 
gates  without  danger  of  being  killed,  for  they  are  in  their  possession  , 
nor  can  you  return  to  your  palace,  for  a  large  rout  of  Ghent  men 
have  marched  thither." 

When  the  earl  heard  this  speech,  which  was  heait-breakina  as 
you  may  guess,  he  began  to  be  much  alarmed,  and  to  see  the  peril 
he  was  in.  He  resolved  to  follow  the  advice  of  not  going  further, 
and  to  save  himself  if  he  could,  which  was  confirmed  by  his  own 
judgment.  He  ordered  the  torches  to  be  extinguished,  and  said  to 
those  about  him,  "  I  see  clearly  that  affairs  are  without  remedy  ;  ] 
therefore  give  permission  for  every  one  to  depart  and  save  himself  in 
the  best  manner  he  can."  His  orders  were  obeyed.  The  torchef 
were  put  out  and  thrown  in  the  streets  ;  and  all  who  were  in  com. 
pany  with  the  earl  separated  and  went  away.  He  himself  went  to 
a  by.street,  where  he  was  disarmed  by  his  servant,  and,  throwinij 
down  his  clothes,  put  on  his  servant's,  saying,  "  Go  about  thy  bus: 
neSB,  and  save  thyself  if  thou  canst ;  but  be  silent,  if  thou  fall  into 
the  hands  of  my  enemies ;  and  if  they  ask  anything  about  me,  do 
not  give  them  any  information."  "  My'lord,"  replied  the  valet,  "  1 
will  sooner  die." 

The  earl  of  Flanders  thus  remained  alone,  and  it  may  be  truly 
said  he  was  in  the  greatest  danger ;  for  it  was  over  with  him  jf  he 
had  at  that  hour,  by  any  accident,  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  mob, 
who  were  going  up  and  down  the  streets,  searching  every  house  for 
the  friends  of  the  earl ;  and  whomsoever  they  found  they  carried 
before  Philip  von  Artaveld  and  the  other  captains  m  the  market 
place,  when  "hey  were  instantly  put  to  death.     It  was  God  aloitf 
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who  watched  over  him,  and  delivered  him  from  this  peril :  for  no 
ano  had  ever  before  been  in  such  imminent  danger,  as  I  shall  pres- 
ently relate.  The  earl  inwardly  bevfailed  his  situation  from  street 
to  street  at  this  late  hour,  for  it  was  a  little  past  midnight,  and  he 
dared  not  enter  any  house,  lest  he  should  be  seized  by  the  mobs  of 
Ghent  Eind  Bruges.  Thus,  as  he  was  rambling  through  the  streets, 
he  at  last  entered  the  house  of  a  poor  woman,  a  very  unfit  habitation 
for  such  a  lord,  as  there  were  neither  halls  nor  apartmedts,  but  a 
small  house,  dirty  and  smoky,  and  as  black  as  jet ;  there  was  only  iiT 
this  place  one  poor  chamber,  over  which  was  a  sort  of  garret  that 
was  entered  by  means  of  a  ladder  of  seven  steps,  where,  on  a  mis. 
erable  bed,  the  children  of  this  woman  lay. 

The  earl  entered  this  house  with  fear  and  trembling,  and  said  to 
the  woman,  who  was  also  much  frightened,  "Woman,  save  me  :  I 
am  thy  lord,  the  earl  of  Flanders  ;  but  at  this  moment  I  must  hide 
myself,  for  my  enemies  are  in  pursuit  of  me  ;  and  I  will  handsomely 
reward  thee  for  the  favor  thou  showest  me."  The  poor  woman  knew 
him  well,  for  she  liad  frequently  received  alms  at  his  door ;  and  had 
often  seen  him  pass  and  repass,  when  he  was  going  to  some  amuse- 
ment, or  hunting.  She  was  ready  with  her  answers,  in  which  God 
assisted  the  earl :  for  had  she  delayed  it  ever  so  little,  they  would 
have  found  him  in  conversation  with  her  by  the  fireside.  "  My  lord, 
mount  this  ladder,  and  get  under  the  bed  in  which  my  children  sleep." 
This  he  did,  while  she  employed  herself  by  the  fireside,  with  another 
child  in  a  cradle. 

The  earl  of  Flanders  mounted  the  ladder  as  quickly  aa  he  could, 
and,  getting  between  the  straw  and  the  coverlid,  hid  himself,  and 
contracted  his  body  into  as  little  space  as  possible.  He  had  scarcely 
done  so,  when  some  of  the  mob  of  Ghent  entered  the  house ;  for  one 
of  them  had  said,  he  had  seen  a  man  go  in  there.  They  found  this 
woman  sitting  by  the  fire,  nursing  her  child,  of  whom  they  demanded, 
"  Woman,  where  is  the  man  we  saw  enter  this  house,  and  shut  the 
door  after  hiin  V  "  By  my  troth,"  replied  she,  "  I  have  not  seen 
any  one  enter  here  this  night ;  but  I  have  just  been  at  the  door  to 
throw  out  some  water,  which  I  then  shut  sifter  me  ;  besides,  I  have 
not  any  place  to  hide  him  in,  for  you  see  the  whole  of  this  house  j 
here  is  my  bed,  and  my  children  sleep  overhead."  Upon  this  one  of 
thera  took  a  candle,  and  mounted  the  ladder,  and,  thrusting  his  head 
into  the  place,  saw  nothing  but  the  wretched  bed  in  which  the  chil- 
dren were  asleep.  He  looked  all  about  him,  above  and  below,  and 
then  said  to  his  companions,  "  Come,  come,  let  us  go  :  we  only  lose 
our  time  here  :  the  poor  woman  speaks  truth :  there  is  not  a  soul  but 
herself  and  her  children."  On  saying  this,  they  left  the  house  and 
went  into  another  quarter ;  and  no  one  afterwards  entered  it,  who 
had  bad  intentions. 

The  earl  of  Flanders,  hearing  all  this  conversation  as  he  lay  hid, 
you  may  easily  imagine,  was  in  the  greatest  fear  of  his  life.  In  the 
otOrning  he  could  have  said  he  yvas  one  of  the  most  powerful  princes 
in  Christendom,  and  that  same  night  he  felt  himself  one  of  the  small, 
est.  One  may  truly  say,  that  the  fortunes  of  this  world  are  not  stable, 
[t  was  fortunate  for  him  to  save  his  life ;  and  this  miraculous  escape 
ought  to  be  to  him  a  remembrance  his  whole  lifetime. 

We  will  now  leave  the  earl  of  Flanders,  and  speak  of  Bruges,  and 
how  the  Ghent  men  prospered. 


CHAPTER    XCVIII. 

THE  GHEKT  MEN  SPARE  THE  FOKEIGU  MERCHASTS  AT  BRITOKS.  THE  EAKL 
OF  FLAITOBIIS  QUITS  BRUGES,  AND  RETURNS  TO  LILLE,  WHITHER  SOME 
OP  HIS  PEOPLE  HAD  ALREADY  RETREATED. 

Francis  Atremen  was  one  of  the  principal  leaders  of  the  mob. 
He  was  ordered  by  Philip  von  Artaveld  and  Peter  du  Boia,  to  search 
the  town  of  Bruges,  and  guard  the  market-place,  until  they  should 
find  themselves  complete  masters  of  the  town.  He  was  particularly 
commanded  to  suffer  no  harm  to  be  done  to  foreign  merchants,  or 
other  strangers  then  at  Bruges,  for  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  their 
quarrels.  This  order  was  very  well  observed,  and  neither  Francis 
nor  any  of  his  company  did  the  smallest  hurt  to  a  foreigner.  The 
search  of  the  Ghent  men  was  especially  directed  to  the  four  trades, 
of  jerkin-makers,  glassmen,  butchers,  and  fishermen ;  for  they  had 
resolved  to  put  to  death  all  whom  they  should  find  of  these  different 
trades,  because  they  had  been  partisans  of  the  eari  of  Flanders  at 
Ondenarde,  and  other  places.  They  sought  for  them  everywhere, 
and  when  they  found  any,  they  were  killed  without  mercy.  There 
were  upward  of  twelve  hundred,  one  with  the  other,  slain  this  night; 
and  many  murders  and  robberies  committed,  which  were  never 
known  :  several  houses  robbed,  and  women  and  girls  violated ;  cof. 
"ers  broken  open,  and  a  variety  of  wicked  deeds  done ;  insomuch, 
that  the  poorest  of  the  Ghent  army  became  very  rich; 
^  On  the  Monday  morning,  the  happy  news  of  the  defeat  of  the  earl 
r.nd  his  army,  was  brought  to  Ghent;  that  their  men  had  not  only 
conquered  them,  but  also  the  town  of  Bruges,  of  which  they  were 
now  masters.  You  may  guess  the  joy  the  people  felt,  who  had  been 
so  lately  in  the'greatest  tribulation  :  they  made  many  processions  to 
the  church  to  return  thanksgivings  to  God  for  the  mercy  he  had 
shown  them,  and  for  the  victory  he  had  given  to  their  army.  Every 
day  there  came  good  news,  which  so  much  delighted  them,  they 
hardly  knew  what  they  were  about.     I  mention  this ;  for  had  the 


lord  de  Harzelles,  who  had  remained  in  Ghent,  marched  that  Sunday, 
or  the  Monday  morning,  with  three  or  four  thousand  men  to  Oude- 
narde,  he  would  instantly  have  conquered  it:  they  were  in  such  con- 
sternation at  the  success  of  the  Ghent  men,  that  they  vere  on  the 
point  of  quitting  the  town,  to  save  themselves  in  Hainault,  or  else- 
where, and  had  made  preparations  for  so  doing.  But  when  they 
perceived  the  Ghent  people  did  not  come,  nor  had  any  intelligence 
respecting  them,  they  recovered  their  courage.  The  knights  who 
were  there,  such  as  sir  John  Bernage,  sir  Thierry  du  Ban,  and  sir 
Fleuriant  de  Hemide,  guarded  and  comforted  them  until  the  arrival 
of  sir  Damos  de  Haluin,  who  was  sent  thither  by  the  earl,  as  I  shall 
relate  when  I  come  to  that  period. 

No  people  ever  behaved  themselves  better  toward  their  enemies 
than  the  men  of  Ghent  did  to  those  of  Bruges,  nor  conducted  them, 
selves  more  graciously  to  a  conquered  town  :  they  did  no  harm  to 
any  of  the  small  tradesmen  unless  there  were  very  strong  accusations 
against  them.  When  Philip  von  Artaveld,  Peter  du  Bois  and  the 
other  captains  saw  they  were  completely  masters  of  the  place,  they 
issued  out  a  proclamation  in  their  name  for  all  persons  to  retire  to 
their  houses,  and  that  no  one  should  break  open  or  pillage  any  house, 
nor  be  any  way  instrumental  in  raising  of  riots,  under  pain  of  death. 

They  then  inquired  what  had  become  of  the  earl:  some  said,  he 
had  left  the  town  on  Saturday  night:  others  that  he  was  yet  at  Bruges,' 
but  so  closely  hid  that  he  could  not  be  found.  The  captains  of  the 
Ghent  army  paid  no  greajt  attention  to  him ;  for  they  were  so  rejoiced 
at  their  victory  that  they  thought  nothing  of  any  earl,  baron  or  li  night 
in  Flanders,  and  looked  on  themselves  as  so  mighty  that  all  the  world 
must  obey  them.  Philip  von  Artaveld  and  Peter  du  Boia  considered, 
that  when  they  had  quitted  Ghent  they  had  left  it  destitute  of  all  pro. 
vision,  for  there  was  neither  corn  nor  wine  in  the  town :  they  instantly 
detached  a  large  party  to  Damme  and  Sluys  to  gain  those  towns,  and 
the  provisions  which  were  in  them,  in  order  to  supply  their  fellow, 
citizens  in  Ghent.  On  the  detachment. arriving  at  Damme,  the  gates 
were  thrown  open,  and  the  town  with  all  in  it  surrendered.  They 
ordered  out  of  the  fine  cellars  the  wines  of  Poitou,  Gascony,  and  la 
Rochelle,  and  from  other  distant  countries,  to  the  amount  of  six  thou 
sand  tuns,  which  they  loaded  on  carriages  and  sent  by  land  to  Ghent, 
and  also  by  boats  on  the  river  Lis. 

They  then  marched  on  to  Sluys,  which  instantly  submitted  to  them 
and  opened  its  gates.  They  found  there  great  quantities  of  casks  of 
corn  and  flour,  in  ships  and  in  the  storehouses  of  foreign  merchants, 
and  having  paid  for  the  whole,  sent  it  by  land  and  water  to  Ghent 
Thus  was  Ghent  delivered  from  famine,  through  the  mercy  of  God 
It  could  not  have  happened  otherwise,  and  well  ought  the  Ghent  men 
to  remember  it ;  for  that  God  assisted  them  is  very  clear,  when  five 
thousand  famished  men  defeated  forty  thousand,  even  before  their 
own  doors.  They  and  their  leaders  ought  to  have  humbled  them, 
aelves ;  however  they,  did  not,  but  rather  increased  their  pride,  inso. 
much  that  God  was  angered  with  them,  and  punished  their  folly  before 
the  year  was  expired,  as  shall  be  related  in  the  course  of  this  history, 
for  an  example  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

I  was  informed,  and  believe  my  authority  good,  that  on  the  Sunday 
evening,  when  it  was  dark,  the  earl  of  Flanders  escaped  from  Biniges. 
I  am  ignorant  how  he  accomplished  it,  or  if  he  had  any  assistance, 
but  some  I  believe  he  must  have  had.  He  got  out  of  the  town  on 
foot,  clad  in  a  miserable  jerkin,  and  when  in  the  fields  was  quite  joy. 
ous,  as  he  might  then  say  he  had  escaped  from  the  utmost  peril.  He 
wandered  about  at  first,  and  came  to  a  thorn  bush,  to  consider  whither 
he  should  go :  for  he  was  unacquainted  with  the  roads  or  country, 
having  never  before  travelled  on  foot.  As  he  lay  thus  hid  under  the 
bush,  he  heard  some  one  talk,  who  by  accident  was  one  of  his 
knights,  that  had  married  a  bastard  daughter  of  his  :  his  name  was 
sir  Robert  Mareschaut.  The  earl,  hearing  him  talk  as  he  was  pas- 
sing, said  to  him,  "  Robert,  art  thou  there  ?"  The  knight,  who  well 
knew  hia'voice,  replied,  "  My  lord,  you  have  thia  day  given  me  great 
uneasiness  in  seeking  for  you  all  round  Bruges :  how  were  you  able 
to  escape  ?"  "  Come,  come,  Robert,"  said  the  earl :  "  thia  is  not  a 
time  to  tell  one's  adventures :  endeavor  to  get  me  a  horse,  for  I  am 
tired  with  walking,  and  take  the  road  to  Lille,  "  thou  knowest  it." 
"  My  lord,"  anawered  the  knight,  "  I  know  it  well."  They  then 
travelled  all  night  and  the  morrow  till  early  morn,  before  they  could 
procure  a  horse.  The  first  beast  they  could  find  waa  a  mare,  belong- 
ing to  a  poor  man  in  a  village.  The  earl  mounted  the  mare,  without 
saddle  or  bridle,  and  travelling  all  Monday,  came,  toward  evening, 
to  the  castle  of  Lille,  whither  a  great  part  of  his  knights  who  had 
escaped  from  the  battle  of  Bruges  had  retired.  They  had  got  ofi"  as 
well  as  they  could ;  some  on  foot,  others  on  horseback,  but  all  dii 
not  follow  this  road :  some  went  by  water  to  Holland  and  Zealand 
where  they  remained  until  they  received  better  news. 

Sir  Guy  de  Guistelles  waa  fortunate  in  getting  into  a  good  situa 
tion ;  for  he  found  the  count  Guy  de  Blois  in  one  of  his  towns  ii 
Zealand,  who  handsomely  entertained  him,  and  gave  him  where 
withal  to  remount  and  equip  himself  again,  retaining  him  with  hiii 
as  long  as  he  chose  to  stay.  In  a  similar  manner  were  the  discom 
fited  knighta  remounted  by  those  lords  to  whom  they  had  .fled ;  the 
took  great  compassion  on  them,  which  was  but  justice,  for  noble 
and  gentlemen  ought  to  be  assisted  and  comforted  by  each  other. 
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CHAPTER  XCIX. 

tan  CONDUCT  OF  THE  &E£I(T  MEH  XT  BEUSES.   ALL  TBE-  TOWNS  IN 
FLANDERS  SnSEENDES  TO  THEM  EXCEPT  OCDENARDE. 

News  was  spread  throueh  all  countries  of  the  defeat  which  the 
earl  of  Flanders  and  the  city  of  Bruges  had  suffered  from  Ghent. 
Many  v;eie  rejoiced  at  it,  more  particularly  the  common  people. 
ThoM  in  the  principal  towns  of  Brabant  and  the  bishopric  of  Liege 
were  so  much  connected  with  them  that  they  were  the  more  pleased, 
as  it  was  partly  their  own  concern.  Those  of  Paris  and  Rouen  were 
equally  delighted,  though  they  dared  not  show  it  openly.  When 
pope  Clement  heard  the  news,  he  mused  awhile  and  then  said,  that 
Shis  was  a  rod  from  God,  to  make  the  earl  take  warning,  and  that 
he  had  sent  him  this  aiSiction,  because  he  had  rebelled  againet  him. 
Several  great  lords  in  France  and  other  countries  said,  the  earl  was 
not  much  to  be  pitied  if  he  suffered  a  little ;  for  his  presumption 
was  such,  that  he  never  valued  nor  loved  any  neighboring  lord,  how. 
ever  great,  neither  king  of  France  nor  other,  if  not  agreeable  to  him ; 
on  which  account  they  felt  the  less  for  his  distresses.  Thus  it  falls 
out ;  and  as  the  proverb  says, "  On  him  to  whom  misfortune  happens, 
.every  one  turns  his  back." 

The  town  of  Louvain,  in  particular,  showed  great  joy  at  the  vic- 
tory of  Ghent,  and  the  misfortunes  of  the  earl ;  for  they  were  quar. 
relling  with  the  duke  of  Brabant,  their  lord,  who  was  inclined  to 
make  war  on  them,  and  pull  down  their  gates ;  but  they  thought  he 
would  do  better  to  remain  quiet.  They  publicly  said  in  the  town 
of  Louvain,  that  if  Ghent  were  as  near  to  them  as  Brussels,  they 
would  be  closely  united.  All  these  speeches  were  carried  to  the 
duke  and  duchess  of  Brabant;  but  it  behooved  them  to  shut  their" 
eyes  and  ears,  for  it  was  not  the  moment  to  notice  them. 

The  Ghent  men,  during  their  residence  at  Bruges,  made  rnany 
innovations.  They  resolved  to  level  two  gates  and  the  walls,  and 
t3  fill  up  the  ditches  with  them,  that  the  inhabitants  might  be  dis- 
abled from  rebelling.  They  also  determined,  when  they  marched 
away,  to  take  with  them  five  hundred  of  the  principal  citizens  to 
Ghent,  to  keep  the  town  in  greater  fear  and  subjection.  While  the 
leaders  were  thus  employed  in  destroying  the  gates  and  walls,  and 
Riling  up  the  ditches,  they  -sent  detachments  to  Ypres,  Courtray, 
Bereues,  Cassel,  Poperingue,  Bourbourg,  and  to  all  the  towns  and 
castles  In  Flanders,  on  the  sea-coast,  and  dependent  on  Bruges,  to 
place  them  under  their  obedience,  and  to  bring  or  send  the  keys  of 
the  castles  and  towns,  as  a  token  of  their  submission  All  obeyed ; 
for  none  dared  to  oppose  them :  and,  according  to  the  summons, 
ihey  waited  on  Philip  von  Artaveld  and  Peter  du  Bols  at  Bruges. 
These  two  styled ,  themselves  comnianders-in.chlef  in  their  procla. 
mations ;  but  particularly  Philip  von  Artaveld,  who  took  the  lead  In 
the  government  of  Flanders,  and,  during  his  tesidence  at  Bruges, 
nept  the  state  of  a  prince.  He  had  his  minstrels  daily  to  play  before 
nim  at  his  dinners  and  suppers ;  and  was  served  on  plate,  as  If  he 
had  been  earl  of  Flanders.  Indeed,  he  might  well  live  in  this  mag- 
nificent manner,  for  he  had  possessed  himself  of  all  the  plate,  both 
gold  and  silver,  that  belonged  to  the  earl,  as  well  as  the  jewels  and 
furniture  of  his  apartments,  found  in  his  palace  at  Bruges,  whence 
nothing  had  been  saved. 

A  detachment  of  the  Ghent  men  was  sent  to  Marie,  a  handsome 
house  belonging  to  the  earl,  situated  half  a  league  from  Bruges,  where 
they  committed  all  sorts  of  outrages.  They  destroyed  the  house,  and 
broke  the  font  at  which  the  earl  had  been  baptized ;  and,  having 
hdeii  on  carts  everything  that  was  precious,  of  gold,  silver  or  jewels, 
sent  them  to  Ghent.  During  a  whole  fortnight,  there  were  upward 
of  two  hundred  carts  dally  going  and  returning  from  Bruges  to  Ghent 
with  the  Immense  pillage  which  Philip  von  Artaveld  and  the  Ghent 
men  liad  made  by  this  conquest  of  Bruges ;  the  value  of  which  was 
so  great,  that  it  was  dliScult  to  estimate  its  worth. 

When  the  Ghent  men  had  done  everything  they  willed  to  the  city 
of  Bruges,  they  sent  to  Ghent  five  hundred  of  Its  principal  citizens, 
to  remain  there  as  hostages.  Francis  Atremen  and  Peter  le  Nultre 
escorted  them  with  a  thousand  of  their  men.  Peter  du  Bois  remained 
governor  of  Bruges,  until  the  walls,  gates  and  ditches  were  completely 
levelled.  Then  Philip  von  Artaveld  departed,  taking  the  road  toward 
Ypres ;  where,  on  his  arrival,  he  was  met  by  all  manner  of  persons, 
and  received  as  much  honor  as  If  he  were  their  natural  lord,  who 
had  come,  for  the  first  time,  to  view  his  inheritance.  All  submitted 
to  his  obedience.  He  renewed  the  powers  of  the  mayor  and  sheriffs, 
wd  established  new  laws.  Then  came  those  of  the  castlewicks, 
beyond  Ypres,  Cassel,  Bergues,  Bourbourg,  Furnes,  Poperingue,  who 
submitted  to  him,  and  swore  allegiance  and  homage,  as  to  their  lord 
the  earl  of  Flanders. 

When  he  had  fully  assured  himself  of  their  submission,  and  had 
remained  eight  days  at  Ypres,  he  departed,  and  went  to  Courtray, 
where  he  was  received  with  great  joy.  He  continued  there  five 
days,  and  sent  his  summons  to  the  town  of  Oudenarde,  ordering  the 
citizens  to  come  and  submit  themselves  to  him ;  for  they  risked  much, 
seeing  the  whole  country  had  turned  to  Ghent,  while  they  alone  re. 
mained  behind.  The  messengers  also  told  them  plainly,  that  if  they 
did  not  do  as  the  others  had  done,  they  might  depend  on  having  the 
town  instantly  besieged ;  and  that  the  siege  would  not  be  broken  up 
wtil  it  were  conquered,  and  all  put  to  the  sword.    When  this  sum. 


mons  was  brought  to  Oudenarde,  the  governor,  sir  Danios  de  Haluin 
was  absent,  and  only  the  three  knights  before  mentioned  in  the  place 
They  replied,  with  warmth,  "  That  they  were  not  to  be  frightened 
by  the  menaces  of  the  son  of  a  brewer  of  metheglin ;  and  that  they 
would  not,  and  could  not,  surrender,  or  any  way  diminish,  the  in. 
heritance  of  their  lord,  the  earl  of  Flanders,  but  would  guard  and 
defend  it  with  their  lives."  This  was  the  answer  the  mossengera 
carried  back  to  Courtray, 

CHAPTER   C. 

FHILir  VON  ABTATELD,  ON  HIS  KETtTRN  TO  GHENT,  UTES  IN  CBEAT  FOMF 
THE  EABL  OF  FLANDERS  RESIDES  AT  LILLX. 

When  Philip  heard  from  the  garrison  of  Oudenarde,  that  they 
neither  cared  for  him  nor  his  menaces,  he  swore,  that  whatever  i 
might  cost  the  country  of  Flanders,  he  would  not  attend  to  anything 
until  he  had  taken  and  razed  to  the  ground  the  town  of  Oudenarde. 
He  was  greatly  enraged,  and  thought  he  might  easily  accomplish  hie 
threats ;  for  all  Flanders  was  inclined  to  serve  him.  After  a  residence 
of  six  days  at  Courtray,  where  he  renewed  the  laWs,  and  received  the 
homage  and  allegiance  of  every  one,  just  as  if  he  had  been  earl  of 
Flanders,  he  returned  to  Ghent.  There  came  out  a  grand  procession 
to  meet  him,  and  with  such  joy,  that  the  earl,  their  lord,  was  never 
received  so  honorably.  The  people  adored  him  as  If  he  had  been 
their  god,  because,  through  his  advice,  their  town  enjoyed  such  powei 
and  wealth.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  the  vast  quantities  of  valuables 
which  came  hither  by  land  and  water  from  Bruges,  Damme  and  Sluys 
The  bread,  which  three  weeks  before  was  sold  for  an  old  groat,  was 
now  not  worth  more  than  four  farthings.  The  wine  which  was  at 
twenty-four  groats,  was  now  sold  for  two.  All  things  were  much 
cheaper  at  Ghent  than  at  Toumay  or  Valenciennes. 

Philip  von  Artaveld,  like  a  great  prince,  kept  a  magnificent  estab. 
Ushment  of  horses,  and  was  as  grand  in  his  h6tel  as  the  earl  of  Flan, 
ders  was  at  Lille.  He  had  his  officers  throughout  Flandeis,  such  i^ 
bailiffs,  governors,  receivers  and  seijeants,  who  every  week  brou^< 
considerable  sums  to  Ghent,  where  he  kept  his  state,  and  was  clothej 
in  scarlet  robes  lined  with  furs,  like  the  duke  of  Brabant  or  earl  o 
Hainault.  He  had  also  his  exchequer-chamber,  where  the  money 
was  paid,  like  to  the  earl;  and  he  gave  dinners  and  suppers  to  thi 
ladies  and  damsels  of  Ghent,  as  the  earl  used  to  do ;  and,  like  hin  ' 
was  not  more  sparing  of  his  money  where  his  pleasures  were  con 
cerned.  When  he  wrote,  he  signed  himself  Philip  von  Artaveld 
regent  of  Flanders.* 

During  this  time,  the  earl  of  Flanders,  who  resided  at  Lille,  had 
reason  to  be  thoughtful,  seeing  that  his  country  was  more  than  evei 
in  rebellion  against  him,  and  that  from  himself  alone  he  had  not  any 
hopes  of  recovering  it ;  for  all  the  towns  were  so  much  connected 
with  each  other  that  they  could  never  be  separated  but  by  a  very 
superior  force.  The  whole  country  no  more  spoke  of  him,  nor  ac. 
knowledged  him  for  their  lord,  than  if  he  had  never  existed.  He 
now  remembered  his  connection  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  who 
had  married  the  lady  Margaret  his  daughter,  by  whom  he  had  two 
fine  children.  He  said  he  was  happy  king  Charles  was  dead,  and 
that  there  was  a  young  king  in  France  under  the  guardianship  of  his 
uncle  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  would  manage  and  govern  him 
according  to  his  inclinations.  "  It  will  be  therefore  natural  for  the 
king  of  France,  as  I  should  suppose,  to  be  enraged  against  my  rebel- 
lious subjects ;  for  he  has  good  inclinations,  and  Is  desirous  of  sig- 
nalizing himself  In  arms.  The  duke  of  Burgundy  will  easily  induce 
him  to  do  so,  when  he  explains  to  him  their  insoleni  pride,  and  that 
he  is  bound  to  assist  his  vassals  when  their  subjects  rebel." 

But  some  imagine  the  king  would  not  have  Interfered  In  the  mat. 
ter,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  intrigues  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy ; 
for,  if  nothing  had  been  done,  he  would  have  annexed  Flanders  to 
the  crown  of  France  by  some  means  or  other ;  for  the  earl  of  Flan, 
ders  was  not  enough  In  his  favor  to  induce  him  to  exert  himself  in 
his  aid.  We  will,  however,  drop  at  present  this  subject  until  the 
proper  time  come,  and  speak  of  the  earl  of  Flandera'  conduct  in  Lille 

After  his  late  great  discomfiture  before  Bruges,  he  learnt  that  sir 
Thlerri  du  Ban,  sir  Fleuriant  de  Heurl€e  and  sir  John  Bernage,  had 
entered  Oudenarde,  and  kept  possession  of  it  during  all  the  events 
which  had  followed  the  defeat  at  Bruges.  He  well  knew  that  these 
knights  were  not  in  sufficient  strength  to  oppose  thi  force  of  Flan, 
ders,  if  they  should  lay  siege  to  it,  as  it  was  expected  they  would 
instantly  do.  In  order  to  reinforce  and  victual  it,  he  called  to  him 
a  knight,  named  sir  Daniel  de  Haluyn.t  and  said  to  him,  "  Daniel, 
you  will  go  to  the  town  of  Oudenarde  :  I  appoint  you  its  governor, 
and  you  shall  take  with  you  one  hundred  and  fifty  lances,  good  men. 
at-arms,  one  hundred  cross-bows,  and  two  hundred  lusty  varlets  with 
pikes  and  shields.  You  will  be  careful  of  the  garrison,  for  I  give  il 
loyally  into  your  charge  ;  and  hasten  to  victual  it  with  corn,  oats, 

*  "  Regent  of  Flanders.**  In  the  original  this  stands,  '*  Regard  de  Flandres,"  whicli 
D.  Sauvage.  on  the  authority  of  the  fragment  he  distinguishes  by  the  name  of  StUti, 
proposes  to  alter  to  Regent.  Lord  Berners*  translation,  "  the  overloaker  of  Flandei^.* 
is  probably  a  more  correct  interpretation  of  the  title  than  recent,  which  is  only  apph- 
cable  to  a  governor  acting  as  a  deputy,  reigning  for  another,  whereas  Von  Artaveld 
now  admitted  no  superior.— Ed. 

t "  Uaniel  de  Haluyn.**  This  must  be  the  person  whom  he  before  calls  Damos,  vti 
Oamaux  de  Haluin. 
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Hsited  meats,  and  wines  from  our  good  friends  and  neighbors  in  the 
town  of  Toumay,  who  I  trust  will  not  fail  us  in  this  urgent  neces- 
sity." "  My  lord,"  replied  the  knight,  "  your  orders  shall  be  obeyed ; 
and  I  accept  the  guard  of  the  town  of  Oudenarde,  since  it  pleases 
you  to  command  me.  No  accident  shall  happen  to  it  through  any 
fault  of  mine."  "  Daniel,"  said  the  earl,  "  you  comfort  me  much 
by  what  you  say." 

Upon  this,  sir  Daniel  de  Haluyn  took  leave  of  the  earl  and  went 
to  Oudenarde,  which  he  reinfoiced  with  good  men-at-arms,  victualed 
it  again,  and  made  every  other  necessary  preparation. 


CHAPTER    CI. 

PIIII.IF  VON  ARTAVELD  AMD    THE    &HENI  MEN    LAY  SIEGE    TO  OUIlENASDE. 

Philip,  who  resided  in  Ghent,  hearing  that  the -garrison  of  Oude- 
narde had  been  reinforced  with  men-at-arms,  said  he  would  provide 
a  remedy,  for  such  things  were  not  to  be  suffered  :  it  was  a  disgrace 
to  all  Flanders  that  the  town  should  continue  thus  disobedient.  He 
declared  he  would  lay  siege  to  it,  and  never  march  away  until  he 
had  destroyed  it,  and  put  to  death  all  who  should  be  found  w'»hin, 
knights  and  others.  He  issued  his  summons  through  Flanders, .  " 
every  one  to  be  ready  prepared  before  Oudenarde  on  the  9th  day  ol 
June.  None  dared  disobey  this  summons :  those  in  the  principal 
towns  of  Flanders,  of  the  Franconate  and  of  Bruges,  made  themselves 
ready,  and  came  before  Oudenarde,  where  they  extended  themselves 
in  the  fields,  meadows  and  marshes  thereabouts.  Philip,  by  whose 
orders  everything  was  done,  lived  in  great  state  before  Oudenarde. 
During  this  time,  ho  laid  a  tax  throughput  Flanders  of  four  groats  on 
every  fire,  which  were  to  be  paid  weekly,  by  all  persons  indiscrimi- 
nately. Philip  gained  large  sums  by  this  tax,  for  no  one  was  ex- 
empted. He  had  his  sergeants  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  who  made 
both  rich  and  poor  pay  it,  whether  they  would  or  not. 

It  was  said  there  were  upward  of  a  hundred  thousand  men  at  this 
siege  of  Oudenarde.  The  Flemings  drove  into  the  river  Scheld 
large  stakes,  so  that  no  vessels  could  come  from  Tournay  to  Oude- 
narde, while  they  had  in  their  army  plenty  of  everything  necessary. 
They  had  halls  for  cloth,  furs  and  merceries :  eveiy  Saturday  was 
the  market,  to  which  were  brought  from  the  adjacent  villages  all 
sorts  of  groceries,  fruits,  butter,  milk,  cheese,  poultry,  and  other 
things.  In  their  army  there  were  taverns  as  plenty  as  at  Brussels, 
where  Rhenish  wines,  and  those  of  France,  Galrigaches,*  Malmseys 
and  other  foreign  wines  were  sold  cheap.  Every  one  might  go 
thither,  and  pass  and  repass,  without  peril ;  that  is  to  say,  those  of 
Brabant,  Hainault,  Germany  and  of  Liege,  but  not  those  of  France. 

When  sir  IJaniel  de  Haluyn  entered  Oudenarde,  he  laid  in  all  his 
preparations  of  stores  and  provision,  which  were  equally  divided 
among  the  garrison,  each  according  to  a  fixed  ration.  All  the  horses 
were  sent  away,  and  the  houses  near  the  walls  pulled  down,  and 
covered  with  earth,  to  guard  against  the  cannon,  of  which  the  enemy 
■lad  abundance.  The  women  and  children  who  remained  (for  many 
were  sent  away)  were  lodged  in  the  churches  and  monasteries.  No 
iog  was  left  in  the  town,  but  all  were  killed  and  thrown  into  the 
river.  The  garrison  made  many  gallant  sallies,  both  mornings  and 
evenings,  doing  great  execution  to  the  army.  There  were,  among 
others  two  squires  from  Artois,  brothers,  called  Lambert  and  Tristan 
de  Lambres,  who  frequently  performed  very  gallant  deeds  of  arms, 
bringing  back  with  them  provisions  from  the  enemy,  whether  they 
would  or  not,  and  even  prisoners. 

Thus  they  remained  the  whole  summer.  It  was  the  intention  of 
Philip  and  his  council  to  continue  until  they  should  starve  them  out; 
for  it  would  coat  them  too  many  men  were  they  to  attempt  to  carry 
it  by  storm.  They  with  much  labor  placed  on  the  hill  of  Oudenarde 
a  prodigiously  great  engine,  twenty  feet  wide  and  forty  long,  which 
they  called  a  Mutton,  to  cast  heavy  stones  and  beams  of  timber  into 
the  town,  anl  crush  everything  they  should  fall  on.  They  had  also, 
the  more  to  alcrm  the  garrison,  fired  a  bombard  of  a  very  great  size, 
which  was  fifty  loet  in  length,  and  shot  stones  of  an  immense  weight. 
When  they  fired  o.f  this  bombard,  it  might  be  heard  five  leagues  off 
in  the  day-time,  ani^  ten  at  night.  The  report  of  it  was  so  loud, 
that  it  seemed  as  if  all  the  devils  in  hell  had  broken  loose. 

The  Ghent  men  made  .'ikewise  another  engine,  which  they  pointed 
against  the  town,  to  cast  large  Mrs  of  hot  copper.  With  such 
machines,  as  cannons,  bombards,  sows  and  muttons,  did  the  Ghent 
army  labor  to  annoy  the  garrison  of  Oudenarde.  They,  however, 
comforted  each  other  as  well  as  they  could,  and  defended  themselves 
against  these  attacks.  They  made  sallies  three  or  four  times  a  week, 
in  which  they  gained  more  honor  than  disgrace,  and  also  more  profit 
than  loss. 

CHAPTER    CII. 

\  DETACHMENT  OF  THE  OHENT  ARMY  FROM  BEFORE  OUDENARnE,  IN  OVER- 
RUNNING THE  LANDS  OF  THEIR  LORD,  BtTRN  SOME  VILLAGES  ON  THE 
FRONTIERS  OF  FRANCE,  WHICH  CAUSES  A  WAR  BETWEEN  THE  KING  OF 
FKANCE  AND   THEM. 

While  the  siege  of  Oudenarde  was  going  forward,  eleven  hundred 
•nen  left  the  arrny,  with  a  determination  to  scour  the  country,  and 
*  **  GalriBorhes  " — a  sort  of  stronK  white  wine,  or  liqoeur. 


to  ruin  and  destroy  the  houses  of  those  knights  who,  naving  quitte<l 
Flanders,  had  established  themselves,  with  their  wives  and  families, 
in  Hainault,  Brabant,  and  in  Artois.  They  accomplished  their  pur- 
pose  ;  for  this  detachment  committed  great  damage  throughout 
Flanders,  not  leaving  any  house  of  a  gentleman  unburnt,  or  stand- 
ing. They  then  came  again  to  Marie,  the  house  of  the  earl,  and 
completely  destroyed  it.  They  found  there  the  craule  in  which  he 
had  been  nursed,  and  the  bathing  tub  in  which  he  had  beeL  washed, 
both  of  which  they  entirely  demolished.  They  pulled  down  the 
chapel,  carrying  away  with  them  the  bell  to  Bruges,  where  they  met 
Peter  du  Bois,  and  Peter  le  Nuitre,  who  entertained  them  well,  and 
told  them  they  had  performed  good  services.  When  these  men  had 
refreshed  themselves,  they  took  the  road  to  the  bridge  of  Warneston. 
crossed  the  river  Lis,  and  came  before  Lille,  where  they  destroyed 
some  windmills  and  set  fire  to  other  villages  of  Flanders.  Upward 
of  four  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lille  armed  themselves,  and 
sallied  out  on  horseback  and  on  foot,  after  these  marauders,  whom 
they  soon  overtook,  slew  many  and  seized  others,  who  had  after- 
wards their  heads  struck  off  in  Lisle";  but,  had  they  been  well  pur. 
sued,  not  one  of  them  would  have  escaped.  Notwithstanding  this 
check,  the  detachment  from  the  Ghent  army  entered  the  country  of 
Tournay,  where  they  did  much  mischief,  and  burnt  the  town  of 
Sechlin,  and  some  of  the  adjacent  villages  which  belong  to  the  king- 
dom of  France.  They  then  returned  with  a  very  considerable  booty, 
to  the  siege  of  Oudenarde. . 

News  was  carried  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  at  Bapaume  in  Artois, 
how  the  Ghent  men  had  pillaged  and  burnt  some  villages  in  France. 
He  instantly  wrote  an  account  of  it  to  his  sovereign,  who  at  that 
time  was  at  Compiegne,  as  well  as  to  his  brother  the  duke  of  Berry, 
to  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  and  to  the  king's  council,  that  they  might 
consider  of  it.  The  duke  of  Burgundy  wished  not  the  Flemings  to 
have  acted  otherwise ;  for  he  though  it  would  be  now  necessaiy  to 
call  on  the  king  for  aid,  otherwise  his  father-in-law,  the  earl  ol 
Flanders,  would  never  regain  his  inheritance ;  besides,  on  every 
account,  this  war  exasperated  him  most  exceedingly,  for  he  was,  in 
right  of  his  wife,  the  heir  of  Flanders. 

The  earl  of  Flanders  resided  at  this  moment  at  Hfidin.  He  there  . 
learnt  that  the  Ghent  men  had  destroyed  his  house  at  Marie,  through 
spite  to  him,  even  the  chamber  wherein  he  was  born,  and  had  broken 
the  font  wherein  he  had  been  baptized,  with  the  cradle  of  his  child, 
hood,  which  was  of  silver.  The  bathing  tub  wherein  he  had  been 
washed  was  beaten  to  pieces  and  carried  away.  All  this  vexed  him 
exceedingly.  While  at  HSdin  he  thought  of  different  plans :  for  he 
saw  his  country  had  turned  against  him,  except  Dendremonde  and 
Oudenarde,  and  no  succor  to  be  looked  for,  but  from  France.  H.av. 
ing  weighed  well  all  circumstances,  he  resolved  to  visit  his  son  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  who  lived  at  Bapaume,  and  explain  to  hipi  his 
situation.  He  departed  from  Hfidin  and  went  to  Arras,  where  he 
reposed  himself  two  days.  On  the  morrow  he  came  to  Bapaume, 
and  dismounted  at  the  h6tel  of  the  counts  of  Artois,  which  was  now 
his  own;  for,  by  the  death  of  his  lady-mother,  he  was  count  of 
Artois.  The  duke  of  Burgundy  took  much  compassion  on  him,  and 
comforted  him  kindly,  when  he  had  heard  his  complaints,  saying, 
"  My  lord,  by  the  faith  I  owe  to  you,  and  to  the  king,  I  will  not 
attend  to  anything  but  the  recovery  of  your  country.  You  shall  be 
repossessed,  or  we  will  lose  the  remainder;  for  it  is  not  to  be  sutlered 
that  such  a  set  of  scoundrels  as  are  now  in  Flanders  should  govern 
that  country,  as  in  that  case  all  knighthood  and  gentility  may  be 
destroyed  and  pulled  down,  and  consequently  all  Christianity."' 

The  earl  of  Flanders  was  much  consoled  by  the  duke  engaging 
to  assist  him.  He  took  leave  of  him,  and  went  to  the  city  of  Arras. 
At  this  time,  he  held  in  prison  upward  of  two  hundred  persons  from 
the  chief  towns  in  Flanders,  who  had  only  bread  and  water  for  food  ; 
and  every  day  they  were  threatened  to  lose  their  heads.  When  the 
earl  returned  to  Arras,  he  gave  them  all  their  liberties,  in  honor  of 
God  and  the  Virgin ;  for  he  found,  from  what  had  passed  in  Flan- 
ders after  their  imprisonment,  that  they  were  not  any  way  to  blame. 
He  made  them  all  swear  to  be  true  and  loyal  to  him,  and  then  gave 
them  money  to  carry  them  to  Lille  or  Douay,  or  wherever  else  they 
plea.sed.  The  earl  gained  much  popularity  by  this  measure.  He 
theh  left  Arras,  and  returned  to  HSdin. 


CHAPTER    CIII. 

THE  DUKE  OF  BTTRGUNDY  INSTIGATES  HIS  NEPHEW  KING  CHARLES  TO 
MAKE  WAR  ON  GHENT  AND  ITS  ALLIES,  AS  WELL  IN  REVENGE  FOR  THE 
BURNT  VILLAGES  AS  TO  ASSIST  IN  THE  RECOVERY  OF  FLANDERS  FOE 
THE  EARL,  WHO  WAS  HIS  VASSAL. 

The  duke  of  Burgundy  was  not  forgetful  of  the  engagements  he 
had  entered-  into  with  his  lord  and  father  the  earl  of  Flandere.  Ho 
set  out  from  Bapaume  attended  by  sir  Guy  de  la  Trimouillt  and  sii 
John  de  Vienne,  admiral  of  France,  who  were  very  desirous  the 
earl  should  be  assisted.  These  two  were  the  principal  persons  oi 
his  council.  They  continued  their  journey  until  they  arrived  al 
Senlis,  where  the  king  was  with  his  two  uncles  of  Berry  and  Bour- 
bon. He  was  received  with  joy,  and  then  was  asked  what  was  tlie 
news  in  Flanders,  and  how  the  siege  of  Oudenarde  was  going  on. 
The  duke  of  Burgundy  made  very  prudent  replies  to  these   Tirs' 
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questions  of  the  king  and  his  uncles ;  but  when  he  found  an  oppor- 
tunity, he  drew  his  brother  the  duke  of  Berry  aside,  and  explained 
to  him  how  the  Ghent  men,  in  the  insolence  of  their  pride,  were 
endeavoring  to  be  masters  everywhere,  and  to  destroy  all  gentlemen  ; 
that  they  had  already  burnt  and  pillaged  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
France,  which  was  much  to  the  prejudice  and  dishonor  of  the  realm, 
and  ought  not  to  be  patiently  borne. 

"  Fair  brother,"  said  the  d«ke  of  Berry,  "  we  will  talk  to  the 
king  on  this  subject :  you  and  I  are  the  principal  of  his  council. 
The  king  being  made  a  party,  no  one  will  attempt  to  thwart  our 
inclinations  in  fomenting  a  war  between  France  and  Flanders,  which 
have  hitherto  been  at  peace  with  each  other :  it  will  be  proper  we 
give  some  good  reasons  for  it,  and  that  the  barons  of  France  be  o'' 
our  opinion ;  otherwise  we  may  be  blamed,  and  the  fault  thrown  on 
us ;  for  the  king  is  young,  and  every  one  knows  that  he  will  do 
whatever  we  shSl  tell  him  or  advise  him.  If  it  turn  out  successful, 
it  will  be  passed  over;  but,  should  it  be  otherwise,  we  shall  be 
charged  with  it,  and  much  more  blamed,  and  with  reason,  than  any 
of  the  other  counsellors.  Every  one  will  say,  '  See  how  badly  the 
king's  uncles,  the  dukes  of  Berry  and  Burgundy,  have  advised  the 
king  ;■  they  have  engaged  the  nation  in  a  war  in  which  it  had  nothing 
to  do.'  I  therefore  say,  my  fair  lord,  that  we  must  assemble  the 
greater  part  of  the  prelates  and  nobles  of  the  kingdom  of  France, 
and  lay  before  them,  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  who  is  personally 
interested  in  this  business,  all  the  events  which  bear  any  relation  to 
the  inheritance  of  Flanders :  we  shall  then  soon  see  what  is  the 
general  vrish  of  France." 

The  duke  of  Burgundy  replied,  "You  say  well,  my  fair  brother, 
and  what  you  have  advised  shall  be  done."  At  these  words,  the 
king  entered  the  apartments  where  his  uncles  were,  with  a  falcon 
on  his  wrist :  he  was  struck  with  the  duke's  last  words,  and  said 
with  much  good  humor,  "  What  were  you  speaking  of,  my  fair 
uncles,  at  this  moment  with  so  much  earnestness  ?  I  should  like  to 
hear  it,  if  it  be  proper  for  me  to  know."  "  Yes,  my  lord,"  an- 
swered the  duke  of  Berry ;  "  for  what  we  were  discussing  personally 
concerns  you.  Your  uncle,  my  brother  of  Burgundy,  has  just  been 
complaining  to  me  of  the  Flemings :  those  villains  of  Flanders  have 
driven  the  earl  their  lord  out  of  his  country,  and  all  the  gentlemen. 
They  are  now,  to  the  amount  of  a  hundred  thousand  men,  besieging 
Oudena.de,  under  a  captain  called  Philip  von  Artaveld,  an  English- 
man foi  courage,  who  has  sworn  he  will  never  break  up  the  siege 
until  he  has  had  his  will  on  those  of  the  town,  unless  you  shall  force 
him  to  it.  This  reservation  he  has  made.  Now,  what  do  you  say 
to  this  ?  will  you  assist  your  cousin  of  Flanders  to  regain  his  inher. 
itance,  of  which  peasants,  in  their  pride  and  cruelty,  have  deprived 
him  ?"  "  By  my  faith,  my  dear  uncles,"  replied  the  king,  "  I  have 
a  very  great  inclination  so  to  do,  and  in  God's  name  let  us  march 
thither.  I  vrish  for  nothing  more  than  to  try  my  strength  in  arms, 
for  never  hitherto  have  I  had  armor  on.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  if 
I  wish  to  reign  with  honor  and  glory,  that  I  learn  the  art  of  war." 

The  two  dukes,  looking  at  each  other,  were  much  delighted  with 
what  the  king  had  said  ;  and  the  duke  of  Berry  added,  "  My  lord, 
you  have  very  properly  spoken,  and  you  are  bound  to  do  what  you 
say ;  for  the  country  of  Flanders  is  a  dependence  on  the  domain  of 
France ;  and  you  have  sworn,  and  we  also  for  you,  that  you  will 
support  in  their  rights  your  vassals  and  liege  men :  the  earl  is  also 
four  cousin ;  you  therefore  owe  him  affection.  Now,  since  you  are 
in  such  good  inclinations,  do  not  change  them,  but  say  the  same 
X)  all  who  shall  speak  'o  you  on  this  subject;  for  we  will  assemble 
ji  haste  the  prelates  and  barons  of  your  realm,  and  in  your  presence 
!ay  before  them  this  business.  Do  you  speak  your  mind  then,  as 
ilearly  and  as  loudly  as  you  have  done  to  us,  and  they  all  will  .say 
Ke  have  an  enterprising  and  well-intentioned  king."  "  On  my 
'aith,  my  fair  uncle,  I  wish  everything  were  ready  for  us  to  march 
hither  to-morrow ;  for,  from  henceforward,  the  greatest  pleasure  I 
jhall  have  will  be  to  abase  the  pride  of  these  Flemings."  The  two 
dukes  were  well  pleased  at  hearing  the  king  thus  speak  out.  The 
duke  of  Bourbon  now  came,  having  been  sent  for  by  them;  and 
they  related  to  him  all  you  have  heard,  and  how  eager  the  king  was 
to  march  to  Flanders,  with  which  he  was  much  pleased. 

Things  remained  in  this  state.  The  king  and  his  uncles  wrote 
letters  to  all  the  lords  of  the  council,  ordering  them  to  come  to  Com- 
piegne  on  a  certain  day,  when  there  Would  be  a  council  held  on  the 
affairs  of  the  realm.  Every  one  obeyed,  as  was  right ;  but  the 
king  was  so  much  rejoiced  at  wljat  he  had  heard,  and  so  much  occu- 
pied was  his  rnind  with  this  subject,  that  nothing  could  put  it  oiit  of 
his  head.  He  frequently  said,  "  The  council  would  be  too  tedious 
to  accomplish  the  business  well ;"  adding,  that  "  when  any  one 
wishes  to  perform  an  enterprise  successfully,  deliberations  should  not 
be  (00  long  ;  for  at  last  the  enemy  gains  information  of  it."  He  also 
said,  when  tbey  laid  before  him  the  dangers  that  might  happen,  "  Yes, 
yes ;  nothing  venture,  nothing  gain."  In  this  manner  did  the  young 
king  of  France  converse  with  the  knights  and  squires  of  his  chamber. 
I  will  now  relate  to  you  a  dream  which  he  had  at  this  time  at  Senlis  ; 
and  from  which  he  took  a  flying  hart  for  his  emblem,  as  I  was  then 
informed 


CHAPTER    CIV. 

CHABLES  THE   SOCTH,  KINS  OF    FRANCE,  FROM  A  DREAM,  CHOOSES  A  IL1 
INO    HART  FOR  HIS  DEVICE. 

It  happened  that  during  the  residence  of  the  young  king  Charles 
at  Senlis,  as  he  was  sleeping  in  his  bed,  a  vision  appeared  to  him 
He  thought  he  was  in  the  city  of  Arras,  where,  until  then,  ne  had 
never  been,  attended  by  all  the  flower  of  knighthood  of  his  kingdom  ! 
that  the  earl  of  Flanders  came  there  to  him,  and  placed  on  his  wrifl 
a  most  beautiful  and  elegant  filgrim-falcon,  saying,  "  My  lord,  in 
God's  name.  I  give  this  falcon  to  you,  for  the  best  that  was  ever  Sb*n, 
the  most  indefatigable  hunter,  and  the  most  excellent  strikei  of 
uirds."  The  king  was  much  pleased  with  the  present,  and  said, 
"Fair  cousin,  I  give  you  my  thanks."  He  then  thought  he  turned 
to  the  constable  of  France  who  was  near  him,  and  said,  "  Sir  Oliver, 
let  you  and  I  go  to  the  plains,  and  try  th..s  elegant  falcon  which  my 
cousin  of  Flanders  has  given  me."  When  the  constable  answered, 
"Well,  let  us  go."  Then  each  mounted  their  horses,  and  went  into 
the  fields,  taking  the  falcon  with  them,  where  they  found  plenty  of 
herons  to  fly  him  at.  The  king  said,  "  Constable,  cast  off  the  falcon, 
and  we  shall  see  how  he  will  hunt."  The  constable  let  him  fly,  and 
the  falcon  mounted  so  high  in  the  air,  they  could  scarcely  see  him : 
he  took  the  direction  toward  Flanders.  "  Let  us  ride  after  my  bird," 
said  the  king  to  the  constable  :  "  for  I  will  not  lose  him."  The 
constable  assented,  and  they  rode  on,  as  it  appeared  to  the  king, 
through  a  large  marsh,  when  they  came  to  a  wood,  on  which  the 
king  cried  out,  "  Dismount,  dismount :  we  cannot  pass  this  wood  on 
horseback."  They  then  dismounted,  when  some  servan-ts  came  and 
took  their  horses.  The  king  and  the  constable  entered  the  wood 
with  much  difficulty,  and  walked  on  until  they  came  to  an  extensive 
heath,  where  they  saw  a  falcon  chasing  herons,  and  striking  them 
down  ;  but  they  resisted,  and  there  was  a  battle  between  them.  It 
seemed  to  the  king  that  his  falcon  performed  gallantly,  and  drove  the 
birds  before  him  so  far,  that  he  lost  sight  of  him.  This  much  vexed 
the  king,  as  well  as  the  impossibility  of  following  him  ;  and  he  said 
to  the  constable,  "  I  shall  lose  my  falcon,  which  I  shall  very  much 
regret ;  for  I  have  neither  lure,  nor  anything  else  to  call  him  back."' 
While  the  king  was  in  this  anxiety,  he  thought  a  beautitul  hart,  with 
two  wings,  appeared  to  issue  out  of  the  wood,  and  come  to  this  heath 
and  bend  himself  down  before  the  king;  who  said  to  the  constable, 
as  he  regarded  this  wonder  with  delight,  "  Constable,  do  you  remain  ^ 
here,  and  I  will  mount  this  hart  that  offers  himself  to  me,  and  follow 
my  bird."  The  .constable  agreed  to  it,  and  the  young  king  joyfully 
mounted  the  hart,  and  went  seeking  the  falcon.  The  hart,  like  one 
well  tutored  to  obey  the  king's  pleasure,  carried  him  over  the  tops 
of  the  highest  trees,  when  he  saw  his  falcon  striking  down  sucli 
numbers  of  birds,  that  he  marvelled  how  he  could  do  it.  It  seemed 
to  the  king  that  when  the  falcon  had  suflSciently  flown,  and  struck 
down  enough  of  the  herons,  he  called  him  back,  and  instantly ;  as  if 
well  taught,  he  perched  on  the  king's  wrist,  when  it  seemed  to  him, 
that  after  he  had  taken  the  falcon  by  its  lure,  and  given  him  his  reward, 
the  hart  flew  back  again  over  the  wood,  and  replaced  the  king  on 
the  same  heath  whence  he  had  carried  him,  and  where  the  constable 
was  waiting,  who  was  much  rejoiced  at  his  return.  On  his  arrival 
he  dismounted :  the  hart  returned  to  the  wood,  and  was  no  more 
seen.  The  king  then,  as  he  imagined,  related  to  the  constable  how 
well  the  hart  had  carried  him  :  and  that  he  had  never  rode  so  easy 
before  in  his  life;  and  also  the  goodness  of  his  falcon,  who  had 
struck  down  such  numbers  of  birds  :  to  all  which  the  constable  wrl- 
lingly  listened.  The  servants  then  seemed  to  come  after  them  with 
their  horses,  which,  having  mounted,  they  followed  a  magnificent 
road  that  brought  them  back  to  Arras.  The  king  at  this  part  awak 
ened,  much  astonished  at  the  vision  he  had  seen,  which  was  so  im- 
printed on  his  memory,  that  he  told  it  to  some  of  his  attendants  who 
were  waiting  in  his  chamber.  The  figure  of  this  hart  was  so  agree, 
able  to  him,  that  he  could  not  put  it  out  of  his  imagination ;  and 
this  was  the  cause  why,  on  this  expedition  to  Flanders  against  the 
Flemings,  he  took  a  flying  hart  for  his  device. 


CHAPTER    CV. 

DUEINS  THE  SIE&E  OF  OUDENARDE,  THE  REBELS  ENTREAT  KINS  CDARLES 
TO  MAKE  PEACE  BETWEEN  THEM  AND  THE  EARL  OF  FLANDERS.  THE 
KINS  ANSWERS  THEM  WITH  CONTEMPT.  THEY  THEN  ENDEAVOR  TO 
DRAW  THE  ENGLISH  INTO  AN  ALLIANCE  WITH  THEM. 

Philip  von  Artaveld,  although  he  had  been  very  successful  at  the 
battle  of  Bruges,  and  though  fortune  had  smiled  on  him  at  his  de- 
feat of  the  earl  and  citizens  of  Bruges,  possessed  not  any  abilities  for 
war  or  sieges.  When  young  he  had  not  been  educated  for  it,  but  in 
fishing  with  a  rod  in  the  rivers  Scheld  and  Lis  ;  and  he  clearly  proved 
his  incapacity  during  the  siege  of  Oudenarde.  He  knew  not  how 
to  take  the  town,  and,  through  pride  and  presumption,  'bought  thai 
it  must  be  his,  and  that  the  inhabitants  ought  to  come  and  surrendei 
it  to  him.  They  had  no  such  inclination  ;  but  behaved  themselves 
like  valorous  men,  skirmishing  frequently  with  these  Flemings  at  the 
barriers,  in  which  they  slew  many  and  wounded  more ;  and  then 
retired  without  loss  'nto  their  town.     In  these  sallies,  Lambeit  4e 
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Lambres,  Tristan  his  brother,  and  the  lord  de  Lunelhein,  gained 
great  renown. 

The  Flemings,  observing  that  the  ditches  of  Oudenarde  were  wide 
and  full  of  water,  and  that  they  could  not  approach  (he  place  but 
with  great  peril,  resolved  in  council  to  collect  quantities  of  faggots 
and  straw  to  fill  them  up,  to  enable  them  to  come  near  the  walls  and 
engage  hand  to  hand.  As  it  had  been  ordered,  so  it  was  executed  ; 
brit  the  garrison  held  what  they  were  about  cheap,  and  said,  that  if 
lltere  was  no  treason  between  them  and  the  townspeople,  they  were' 
not  alarmed  for  the  event  of  the  siege.  However,  sir  Daniel  de 
Ilaluyn,  the  governor,  to  prevent  any  misconduct,  had  kept  the  citi- 
zsas  so  much  under  command,  that  they  had  not  any  power  what- 
ever :  and  he  had  strictly  ordered,  that  none  of  the  inhabitants  should 
dare  to  ascend  the. walls,  day  or  night,  without  being  accompanied 
by  some  of  the  men-at-arms;  otherwise,  if  found,  they  would  risk 
the  loss  of  their  lives.  In  this  manner  was  the  siege  continued.  The 
Flemings  had  plenty  of  provision  in  their  army,  which  was  brought 
to  them  by  sea  and  land,  as  well  as  down  the  rivers;  for  they  were 
lords  of  the  whole  of  Flanders.  They  were  also  near  the  countries 
of  Holland,  Zealand,  Brabant,  and  a  pant  of  Haihault,  the  inhabitants 
of  which,  through  avarice  of  gain,  privately  brought  their  army  pro. 
irision  in  quantities. 

This  Philip  von  Artaveld  had  a  courage  more  like  English  than 
French.  He  would  have  been  glad  if  they  had  adhered  more  to  the 
former,  and  made  an  alliance  with  England ;  for,  should  the  king  of 
France,  or  duke  of  Burgundy,  march  an  army  against  them  to  re. 
cover  the  country,  they  would  have  been  assisted.  Philip  had  al- 
-eady  in  his  army  two  hundred  English  archers,  who  had  stolen 
iway  from  their  garrison  at  Calais,  and  were  paid  every  week. 

Ph'lip,  to  put  a  better  color  on  his  actions,  and  to  know  what  they 
said  of  him  in  France,  resolved  to  send  letters  from  himself  and  from 
the  country  of  T'landers,  to  the  king  of  France,  humbly  entreating 
the  king  to  take  the  trouble  of  bringing  about  a  sound  reconciliation 
between  them  and  the  earl  their  lord.  He  had  no  sooner  mentioned 
this  idea  than  it  was  executed  :  he  wrote  amicable  letters  to  the  king 
of  France  and  to  his  council,  which  he  ordered  a  messenger  to  carry 
to  France  and  deliver  to  the  king.  The  messenger  said  he  would 
willingly  obey,  and  rode  on  with  the  letters  until  he  came  to  Senlis, 
where  the  king  was,  to  whom  and  to  his  uncles  he  gave  the  letters. 
The  king  took  them,  and  had  them  read  in  the  presence  of  his 
uncles  and  council.  After  they  had  been  read  and  comprehended, 
the  auditors  burst  out  into  laughter.  The  messenger,  because  he 
had  come  into  the  king's  presence  without  a  passport,  was  ordered 
to  be  arrested,  and  put  into  prison,  where  he  remained  for  upward 
of  three  weeks. 

When  Philip  heard  of  this,  he  was  Very  indignant ;  and,  having 
summoned  the  captains  of  the  army  to  him,  he  said,  "  You  see  what 
honor  the  king  of  France  pays  to  us,  after  we  have  so  amicably 
written  to  him,  for  which  he  detains  our  messenger.  We  certainly 
make  too  many  difficulties  in  connecting  ourselves  with  the  English, 
and  may  suffer  for  it.  The  duke  of  Burgundy  is  now  in  France  and 
governs  the  king  just  as  he  pleases,  for  he  is  but  a  child.  Do  you 
think  that  he  will  leave  things  in  their  present  situation  ?  Certainly 
not.  Take  for  example  our  messenger,  whom  he  has  detained.  It 
will  therefore  be  prudent  in  us  to  send  to  England,  as  well  for  the 
general  good  of  Flanders,  as  to  secure  ourselves  and  alarm  our  en- 
emies. I  am  desirous,"  said  Philip,  "that  we  send  thither  ten  or 
twelve  of  our  principal  men,  that  the  knowledge  of  it  may  be  carried 
to  France,  and  that  the  king  and  his  council  may  think  we  intend  to 
unite  ourselves  with  his  adversary,  the  king  of  England.  But  I  do 
not  wish  such  alliances  to  be  made  in  a  hurry,  nor  at  all  if  we  were 
not  thus  circumstanced  ;  but  I  would  that  our  embassadors  should 
demand  privately  of  the  king  of  England  and  his  council  the  sum  of 
two  hundred  thousand  old  crowns,  which  we  have  a  just  right  to, 
and  which  Jacob  von  Artaveld,  my  father,  and  the  states  of  Flanders, 
lent  to  the  king  af  England  when  before  Tournay,  to  pay  his  troops. 
Let  them  also  tell  the  king  of  England,  his  uncles  and  his  counsel, 
lors,  that  the  states  of  Flanders  in  general,  and  the  chief  towns  who 
made  this  loan,  demand  the  payment  of  it ;  and  that  when  this  shall 
have  been  done,  which  the  king  of  England  is  obliged  to  perform,  he 
ind  his  subjects  shall  have  free  entry  into  Flanders  for  the  time  to 
come.  "  It  is  much  better,"  added  Philip,  "  that  we  make  use  of 
what  is  our  own,  than  that  foreigners  should  do  so ;  and  we  never 
can  have  a  better  opportunity  than  now  to  get  it  back  again,  for 
the  king  and  realm  of  England  will  not  hesitate  to  gain  the  entry, 
love,  and  alliance  of  such  a  country  as  Flanders  now  is  :  besides,  the 
Finglish  have  not  in  the  whole  coast  from  Bordeaux  to  Sluys  any 
port,  except  Calais,  Cherbourg,  and  Brest,  to  gain  entrance  into 
France.  Flanders,  therefore,  will  open  her  ports  to  them  very  op. 
portunely ;  for  Brittany,  excepting  Brest,  is  quite  shut  against  them, 
and  the  duke  of  Brittany,  has  sworn  to  be  a  true  Frenchman,  which, 
If  he  were  not,  he  would  so  become,  through  love  to  his  cousin.ger. 
man  the  earl  of  Flanders." 

All  who  heard  him,  answered,  that  he  had  well  and  wisely  spoken, 
and  what  he  had  proposed  should  be  followed  ;  and  that  whoevei  was 
of  the  contrary  opinion,  was  not  a  wellwisher  to  the  prosperity  of 
Flandeii  Philip  did  not  delay  executing  it;  he  wrote  on  this  sub. 
le'ct  to  Peter  ia  Bois  and  Peter  le  Nuitre,  governors  of  Bruges,  and 
jlso  to  those  of  Ypres  and  Courtray,  who  aijreeH  tc  his  proposal.  | 


One  or  two  citizens  were  chosen  from  the  principal  towns,  but  from 
Ghent  six.  Among  the  first  were  Francis  Atremen,  Rasse  de  la 
Verdelle,  Louis  de  Vaux,  sir  John  Stotelare,  Martin  Blondel.Vatre, 
Jacob  Bemare,  and  a  clerk  who  had  been  nominated  bishop  of  Ghent 
by  pope  Urban.  Master  John  d'Albert,  who  had  been  dean  of  the 
church  of  our  Lady  at  Tournay,  had  proposed  to  make  a  bishopric 
of  the  town  of  Ghent,  which  should  enjoy  the  profits  the  bishop  oi 
Tournay  ought  to  have. 

When  the  twelve  citizens  had  received  their  full  instructions,  as 
to  what  they  were  to  say  and  do,  they  took  leave  of  their  friends, 
departed  from  the  siege  of  Oudenarde,  and  continued  their  journey 
until  they  arrived  at  Calais.  Sir  John  d'Albrenes,*  the  governor,  re- 
ceived them  very  politely ;  when  he  understood  they  wanted  to  go  to 
England,  he  provided  them  with  ships  and  passage-boats.  They  re 
mained  there  only  three  days,  when  they  embarked,  landed  at  Dover, 
and  pursued  their  road  to  London. 

At  the  time  this  embassy  from  Flanders  arrived  at  London,  the 
king  of  England  with  his  council,  sir  John  Montague,  sir  John  Bur- 
ley,  and  sir  William  Beauchamp,  were  at  Westminster,  occupied  in 
the  investing  sir  Perducas  d'Albreth,  with  the  whole  barony  of  Chau. 
mont  in  Gascony,  which  had  reverted  to  the  king,  for  him  to  do  with 
it  as  he  pleased ;  and  I  will  tell  you  how  this  happened.  King  Ed 
ward,  in  former  times,  had  given  it  to  sir  John  Chandos,  who  had 
held  it  as  long  as  he  lived :  after  his  death,  he  had  given  it  to  sir 
Thomas  Felton.  Now  sir  Thomas  was  lately  dead,  and  the  barony 
had  reverted  to  the  king  of  England.  It  was  improper  it  should  long 
remain  without  a  lord  who  would  reside  on  the  spot ;  for  it  joined 
the  lands  of  the  lord  d'Albreth,  who  at  that  period  was  a  loyal  French, 
man.  The  king's  council  considered  that  sir  Perducas  d'Albreth, 
having  faithfully  served  the  kings  of  England,  IMward,  Richard,  and 
the  prince,  as  well  as  the  country  of  the  Bourdelois  for  upward  of 
thirty  years,  was  well  deserving  to  have  this  estate,  which  he  would 
defend  against  any  one. 

Sir  Perducas  d'Albreth,  on  receiving  the  investiture  of  the  lands  of 
Chaumont  from  the  hands  of  the  king,  in  the  presence  of  the  nobles 
of  England,  thus  addressed  his  majesty  :  "  Sire,  I  take  and  receive 
this  inheritance  for  myself  and  for  my  heirs,  on  condition  that  I  and 
my  heirs  faithfully  serve  you  against  all'mankind,  except  against  the 
house  of  Albreth ;  for  against  that  whence  I  am  sprung,  I  will  never 
make  war  as  long  as  my  inheritance  is  left  in  peace."  The  king 
and  his  council  replied,  "  In  God's  name  be  it  so  ;"  and  on  these 
terms  he  was  invested. 

I  will  now  relate  what  befel  this  sir  Perducas  d'Albreth.  When 
he  was  returning  to  Gascony  to  take  possession  of  his  estate,  and  the 
seneschal  of  Bordeaux  had  given  him  seisin  of  the  barony,  the  lord 
d'Albreth  was  much  rejoiced ;  for  he  knew  his  cousin  would  not 
make  war  upon  him,  and  that  the  lands  of  Albreth  and  of  Chaumont 
would  remain  in  quiet.  The  lord  d'Albreth  showed  much  affection 
to  his  cousin,  for  he  expected  that  after  his  decease  he  would  be  put 
in  possession  of  such  of  his  castles  as  were  in  the  barony  of  Chau 
mont.  But  Perducas  had  not  any  such  intentions.  It  chanced  that 
he  fe41  sick;  and,  when  be  was  lying  on  his  death.bed  and  saw  there 
were  no  hopes  of  recovery,  he  summoned  all  his  vassals,  and  calling 
to  him  a  young  squire  and  good  man-at-arms,  named  Perduch,t  said 
to  him,  "  I  transfer  to  thee,  in  the  presence  of  my  vassals,  my  whole 
estate  of  Chaumont.  Be,  therefore,  a  trae  Englishman,  and  loyal  to 
th-iking  of  England.  But  I  will  not,  that  against  the  house  of  Albreth, 
whence  we  are  sprung,  thou  shouldest  ever  make  war,  unless  they 
commit  outrages  eigainst  thee."  The  squire  cheerfully  answered,  "Sir, 
I  willingly  accept  it  on  these  terms."  Thus  was  Perduch  d'Albreth 
lord  of  Chaumont  in  Gascony.  Sir  Perducas  died  soon  after,  which 
is  all  I  know  about  it. 


CHAPTER    CVI. 

THE   EMBASSAIKIRS   FROM  GHENT   FAIL    IN    FOEMINO   AN   ALLIANCE    WITH 
ENGLAND. 

When  these  Ghent  men  were  come  to  London,  their  arrival  was 
soon  known,  and  information  of  it  earned  to  the  king  and  his  coun- 
cil, who  sent  to  them  to  know  what  they  wanted.  They  came  in  a 
body  to  the  palace  of  Westminster,  where  they  were  met  first  by  the 
duke  of  Lancaster,  the  earl  of  Buckingham,  the  earl  of  Salisbury, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  council ;  but  the  king  was  not  present  at 
this  first  interview.  These  embassadors  having  made  their  obei. 
sances  to  the  English  lords,  the  bishop  elect  of  Ghent  spoke  for  them 
all,  saying,  "  My  lords,  we  are  come  hither  by  orders  from  the  town 
of  Ghent,  and  from  all  Flanders,  to  request  counsel,  comfort,  and  as. 
sistance  from  the  king  of  England,  on  account  of  certain  articles,  ana 
for  rsrason  of  anoient  alliances  which  subsisted  between  England  and 
Flanders.  We  wish  to  renew  them,  as  the  country  of  Flanders  now 
stands  in  need  of  assistance,  being  at  this  moment  without  a  lord 
The  principal  towns  and  the  country  have  chosen  a  regent,t  named 
Philip  von  Artaveld,  who  ijjcommends  himself  particularly  to  the 
king,  and  to  you  all  who  are  of  his  council.  He  entreats  you  to  re. 
ceive  this  commendation  in  good  part;  for  if  the  king  shall  wish  tu 
come  into  Flanders  he  will  find  all  its  ports  open,  and  the  coun    » 
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crell  disposed  toward  him,  where  he  may  repose  and  reTresh  him- 
self and  people  as  long  »  time  as  he  shall  please ;  and  he  may  call 
upon  Flanders  for  one  hundred  thousand  men,  all  armed.  We  are 
also  ordered  to  request  from  you  the  two  hundred  thousand  old  crowns* 
which  Jacob  von  Artaveld,  and  the  chief  towns  of  Flanders,  formerly 
lent  to  king  Edward,  of  good  memory,  at  the  sieges  of  Tournay  and 
of  Calais,  and  which  they  now  desire  may  be  paid  back.  It  is  the 
intention  of  the  principal  towns  in  Flanders,  that  before  anything 
further  be  done  in  a  treaty  of  alliance  this  sum  be  paid  down,  by 
wliich  means  the  king  of  England,  and  all  hia  subjects,  may  say  they 
are  friends  to  the  Flemings ;  and  they  shall  have  free  entrance,  at 
their  pleasure,  into  Flanders." 

When  the  lords  had  heard  this  speech  and  demand,  they  looked 
at  each  other,  and  some  began  to  smile.  The  duke  of  Lancaster, 
addressing  them,  said,  "  My  fair  lords  of  Flanders,  what  you  have 
laid  requires  counsel.  Go  and  return  to  London,  and  the  king  will 
eonsider  your  requests,  and  send  you  such  answers  as  you  shall  be 
contented  with."  The  Ghent  men  replied,  "  God  will  it  be  so." 
They  then  quitted  the  council  chamber,  leaving  the  lords  of  the 
council  behind,  who  began  to  laugh  among  themselves,  and  say, 
"  Did  you  notice  these  Flemings,  and  hear  3ie  request  they  made  ? 
They  ask  assistance,  saying,  they  are  in  very  great  want  of  it,  and, 
besides,  demand  our  money.  It  is  by  no  means  reasonable  that  we 
should  pay,  and  assist  them  into  the  bargain."  They  looked  on  the 
Flemings  as  proud  and  presumptuous,  in  thus  demanding  a  debt  of 
two  hundred  thousand  old  crowns  of  so  very  ancient  a  date  as  forty 
years. 

Nothing  could  have  happened  more  opportunely  for  the  king  of 
France,  who  was  eager  to  invade  Flanders ;  for  if  the  Flemings  had 
been  silent,  respecting  these  crowns,  and  had  only  requested  assist- 
ance from  the  king  of  England,  he  would  have  gone  in  person  to 
Flanders,  or  would  have  sent  thither  such  a  powerful  force,  that  the 
Flemings  who  were  in  the  field  might  have  resisted  the  greatest 
power  on  earth.  But  it  fell  out  otherwise,  as  you  will  hear  related 
in  this  history 

CHAPTER   evil. 

THE  MESSENGEK  WHICH  THE  SHENT  MEN  HAD  SENT  TO  KINO  CHAKLES 
OF  FKANCE  IS  DELIVERED  FROM  PRISON.  SOME  PRISONERS  FROM 
TODRNAV    AND  C0T7RTRAY    ARE   EZCHANOED    FOR    EACH   OTHER. 

Ihtellisence  was  carried  to  the  king's  council  in  France,  that 
Philip  von  Artaveld,  and^  the  country  of  Flanders,  had  sent  embas. 
Badors  */)  England  to  form  an  alliance.  And  it  was  commonly  report, 
ed,  tha'.  he  king  of  England,  with  a  large  army,  was  about  to  come 
this  season  to  Flanders,  and  that  he  would  fix  his  quarters  at  Ghent. 
This  news  was  very  probable,  for  it  was  to  be  supposed  the  Flemings 
would  strengthen  themselves  by  some  means  or  other.  It  was  then 
thought  proper  to  liberate  the  messenger  of  Philip.  Indeed,  to  say 
the  truth,  they  had  not  any  right  to  imprison  him.  He  was  there- 
fore set  at  liberty,  and  sent  to  Oudenarde,  where  the  army  lay. 

At  t|}is  time,  the  citizens  of  Bruges  had  seized  and  imprisoned 
some  from  Tournay.  The  Flemings  showed  by  this  that  they  were 
indifferent  as  to  war  or  peace  with  the  French.  Those  of  Tournay, 
m  remrn,  captured  some  citizens  of  Courtray,  whom  they  carried 
away  prisoners  to  their  town.  Thus  was  the  hatred  increased  be- 
tween the  men  of  Tournay  and  the  Flemings.  The  lords  of  Tour- 
nay, however,  who  wished  not  to  make  war  on  the  Flemings,  their 
neighbors,  on  their  own  account,  without  receiving  orders  from  the 
idng  of  France,  resolved  to  send  two  of  their  citizens  to  Philip  von 
Artaveld,  to  make  up  mattera  between  them,  so  that  they  might 
recover  their  townsmen  who  were  prisoners,  and  render  back,  in 
exchange  ihose  whom  they  had  taken.  John  Bon  Enfant  and  John 
Picard  were  chosen  to  go  on  this  business.  They  went  to  the  siege 
before  Oudenarde,  and  spoke  with  Philip,  who,  in  honor  of  the  city 
of  Tournay,  and  not  out  of  any  respect  to  the  king  of  France,  as  he 
told  them,  received  them  very  amicably :  for  the  king  had  not  used  him 
nor  the  country  of  Flanders  well,  when  he  had  imprisoned  a  mes- 
senger whom  he  had  sent  to  him  on  friendly  terms. 

.  "  Sir,"  replied  the  two  citizens,  "  you  have  received  back  your 
messenger."  "  That  is  true,"  said  Philip  ;  "  but  it  was  more  through 
fear  than  otherwise.  Now  tell  me,"  added  Philip,  "  what  business 
has  brought  you  hither  1"  "  Sir,"  answered  the  citizens,  "  it  is  to 
have  back  our  townsmen  who  are  imprisoned  at  Bruges."  "  Ha," 
replied  Philip ;  "  if  they  are  detained,  you  have,  also,  imprisoned 
some  from  Courtray.  You  must  not  lose  anything  for  this  journey, 
80  do  you  return  ou  men,  and  you  shall  have  yours."  The  men 
from  Tournay  answered,  "  You  say  well,  and  we  will  cheerfully 
consent  to  it."  The  agreement  was  instantly  made,  and  Philip  von 
Artaveld  wrote  to  Peter  du  Bois  and  to  Petre  le  Nuitre,  who  resided 
in  Bruges,  to  deliver  up  the  citizens  of  Tournay  whom  they  had 
ibrown  into,  prison :  and  that  they  would  have  in  exchange  those 
who  had  been  detained  from  Courtray  ;  for  he  declared  the  city  of 
Tournay  had  written  to  request  it. 

When  they  took  their  leave,  Philip  thus  spoke  to  them  :  "  Gen- 
tlemen, mind  my  words :  I  do  not  wish  to  betray  you  ;  you  are  from 
the  town  of  Tournay,  which  is  a  dependence  on  the  king  of  France, 
with  whom  we  will   not  enttr  into  any  treaty,  until  Dendremonde 
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and  Oudenarde  shall  be  surrendered  to  us.  Do  not  therefore  come 
hither  again,  for  those  who  do  will  be  deta.utd.  Advise  yourcouiv 
trymen  and  merchants  not  to  pass  through  Flanders  ;  for  we  well 
know,  that  the  king  of  France,  your  lord,  will  make  war  on  us,  foi 
which  we  are  prepared." 

These  citizens  of  Tournay,  after  having  heard  this  speech,  re 
turned  to  Tournay  to  relate  all  that  had  passed.  A  proclamation 
was  made,  that  no  one  should  have  any  intercourse  with  the  Flem- 
ings, without  incurring  the  indignation  of  the  king.  The  citizeim 
of  Tournay,  who  had  been  imprisoned  at  Bruges,  returned  ;  and 
those  from  Courtray  were  sent  back.  They  dared  lot  deal  openly 
with  the  Flemings;  but,  when  they  wanted  any  merchandise  from 
Flanders,  they  applied  to  Valenciennes  ;  for  those  of  Brabant,  Hol- 
land, Hainault,  Zealand,  and  Liege,  might  travel  and  carry  on  their 
commerce  through  all  Flanders  with  perfect  security.     , 

The  siege  of  Oudenarde  still  went  on  in  the  same  manner.  Philip 
and  his  Ghent  men  were  encamped  on  the  hill  of  Oudenarde,  on 
the  side  of  Hainault,  where  they  had  planted  bombards,  cannons, 
and  large  machines,  which  made  such  a  noise  when  fired  that  they 
could  be  heard  upward  of  six  leagues.  Near  them,  but  below,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Scheld,  were  encamped  those  from  Bruges,  as  you 
ascend  the  river  by  the  gate  of  Bruges.  Those  ot  Poperingue, 
Ypres,  Cassel,  and  the  Franconate,  were  quartered  near  them,  so 
that  they  surrounded  the  town  conjpletely. 

Oudenarde  being  thus  surrounded,  the  Flemings  thought  they 
should  starve  those  within  it ;  but  the  garrison  made  frequent  saU 
lies,  in  which  sometimes  they  gained  the  advantage,  and  at  others 
lost  it,  as  in  such  cases  must  happen.  However,  there  were  not 
any  attempts  made  to  storm  it.  PhiUp  would  not  rashly  risk  the 
lives  of  his  men,  and  said  he  would  have  it  otherwise  than  by  storm  ; 
and  that  it  could  not  hold  out  much  longer,  since  there  was  not  a 
possibility  of  its  beliig  reinforced.  A  bird  could  scarcely  fly  into 
Oudenarde  without  being  seen  by  the  besieging  army,  so  completely 
was  it  invested  on  all  sides.  ' 


CHAPTER    Cyill. 

KING  CHARLES  ORDERS  COMMISSIONERS  TO  ENTER  INTO  CERTAIN  TKEA 
TIES  WITH  THE  FLEMINOS.  THEIR  MESSENOERS  ARE  IMPRISONED  AT 
THE    MOMENT    THEY    DEMANDED    PASSPORTS. 

We  will  now  return  to  the  king  of  France.  His  uncles  and  coun. 
cil  thought  it  prudent  to  send  to  Tournay  some  knights  and  prelates 
of  the  realm  to  treat  with  the  Flemings,  and  to  learn  more  clearly 
their  intentions.  They  therefore  ordered  sir  Milles  de  Dormana, 
bishop  of  Beauvais,  the  bishop  of  Au.xerre,  the  bishop  of  Laon,  sir 
Guy  de  Harcourt,  and  sir  Tristan  du  Bois,  to  Tournay  as  commis 
sioners  from  the  king  of  France,  where  they  found  John  Bon  En 
fant  and  John  Picard,  just  returned  from  the  siege  of  Oudenarde 
-They  told  these  commissioners  that  Philip  von  Artaveld  had  de 
clared  to  them  on  taking  leave,  that  the  Flemings  would  never  enter 
into  any  treaty  until  Oudenarde  and  Dendremonde  were  in  their 
power.  "  Well,"  replied  the  commissioners,  "  Philip,  with  all  his 
pride  and  presumption,  of  which  he  has  enough,  is  not  master  of  all 
the  great  towns  in  Flanders.  We  will  therefore  write  to  Ghent, 
Bruges,  and  Ypres,  and  send  to  each  town  letters  by  a  messenger. 
We  must  enter  on  .his  business  by  some  means  or  other." 

The  commissioners  wrote  letters  to  the  three  principal  towns  in 
Flanders,' and  directed  them  to  Philip  von  Artaveld  as  the  chief 
leader.  These  letters  contained  as  follows  :  "  To  Philip  von  Arta. 
veld  and  his  companions,  and  to  the  good  people  of  the  three  towns 
of  Flanders  and  the  Franconate  of  Bruges.  May  it  please  you  to 
know,-  that  the  king  of  France  has  sent  us  hither  with  the  good  inten- 
tions of  establishing  a  peace,  as  lord  paramount,  between  the  noble 
lord  of  Flanders,  his  cousin,  and  the  commonalty  of  Flanders.  Pub 
lie  report  says,  that  you  seek  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  king  of 
England  and  the  English ;  which  will  be  unreasonable,  and  prejudi. 
cial  to  the  kingdom  of  France,  and  which  the  king  declares  he  will 
not  suffer.  We  therefore  entreat  yon,  in  the  king's  name,  to  send  us 
passports,  that  we  may  endeavor  to  bring  this  peace  to  a  good  and 
solid  conclusion,  for  which  the  king  will  thank  yeu.  You  will  write 
us  word  what  are  your  intentions,  and  may  the  Lord  keep  you 
Written  at  Tournay  the  sixteenth  day  of  the  month  of  October" 
(1382.) 

When  these  three  letters,  which  contained  the  same  words,  wer< 
written  and  sealed,  they  gave  them  to  three  men,  to  carry  to  Ghent. 
to  Bruges,  and  to  Ypres,  and  to  bring  back  the  answers.  They  re 
plied,  they  would  bring  back  an  answer,  if  they  could  get  one.  ano 
then  departed,  each  following  the  road  to  the  town  he  was  sent  to. 

By  accident,  Philip  happened  to  be  at  Ghent  the  day  the  messenger 
arrived  with  his  letter ;  for  otherwise  thosa  of  Ghent  would  not  have 
opened  it  in  his  absence.  When  he  had  read  it,  he  did  iiothinf'  but 
laugh,  and  set  out  soon  after  from  Ghent,  on  his  return  to  Oudenarde, 
carrying  the  letter  with  him ;  but  the  messenger  remained  in  prison 
in  Ghent.  When  arrived  at  Oudenarde,  he  called  to  him  thr;  lord  de 
Harzelles  and  others  of  his  companions :  having  read  to  tnem  the 
letters  from  the  commissioners,  he  said,  "  I  think  these  French  peo. 
pie  wish  to  make  i  mockery  of  me"  and  the  country  of  Flandeis.  1 
loWlhe  -Jtizens  of  Tournay  when  they  were  here  the  day  befo.j  yn. 
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terday,  that  I  ^  ould  not  listen  to  any  proposals  from  France,  nor  enter 
into  any  treaty  which  they  might  offer,  until  Oudenarde  and  Dendre. 
monc'e  were  surrendered  to  us."  At  these  words,  news  came  from 
the  governors  of  Bruges  and  Ypres,  that  they  had  also  received  let- 
ters, and  that  the  messengers  who  had  brought  these  letters  were 
detained  and  lodged  in  the  town  prisons.  "  This  is  well  done," 
continued  Philip.  He  then  examined  the  letters  for  a  while,  and 
said  he  would  write  himself  to  the  French  commissioners.  He  did 
so,  m  consequence,  and  addressed  them,  "  To  the  very  noble  and 
dispreet  lords  the  commissioners  from  France." 


CHAPTER   CIX. 

THE  ANSWER  OF    PHILIP  TON    AKTAVELD   TO  THE  FBENCH  COMMISSIONEBS 
WHICH  HE  SENT  BY  A  PRISONER  OF  WAR  FROM  OUDENARDE. 

"  Vert  dear  and  potent  lords,  may  it  please  you,  in  your  noble 
discretion,  to  know  that  we  have  received  very  amicably  the  letters 
sent  to  us  by  the  most  excellent  lord  Charles,  liing  of  France,  inform, 
ing  us,  that  your  very  noble  lordships  are  come  by  his  orders  into 
these  parts,  to  negotiate  a  peace  between  us  and  the  most  noble 
prince  my  lord  of  Flanders  and  the  country  of  Flanders,  and  that  the 
king  aforesaid  and  his  council  have  authority  to  bring  it  to  a  conclu- 
sion, as  the  citizens  of  Tournay,  our  dear  and  good  friends,  testify  to 
us  by  letters  patent  which  we  have  seen.  Now,  since  the  king 
writes  to  us  that  he  is  much  displeased  that  these  discords  have  so 
long  continued  and  still  exist,  we  are  much  surprised  that  he  should 
treat  theifi  so  lightly  ;  as  in  former  times,  when  the  town  of  Ghent  had 
l)esieged  that  of  Oudenarde,  we,  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
three  great  towns  of  Flanders,  wrote  to  him,  as  to  our  sovereign  lord, 
to  request  that  he  would  make  peace  with  us ;  but  at  that  time  he  did 
not  seem  so  willing  to  do  what  at  this  moment  he  is  so  desirous  of. 

"  We  have  also  received  letters  patent  to  say,  that  twice  you  have 
written  to  us,  and  that  you  have  come  twice  hither  commissioned  by 
the  king  aforesaid,  as  is  declared  in  these  letters  patent.  But  it  seems 
to  us,  that  in  our  answers,  which  we  have  sent,  we  have  clearly 
explained  our  intention  respecting  u  treaty,  which  is,  that  we  are 
resolved  no  treaty  shall  be  entered  into  by  us  and  the  country  of 
Flanders,  until  those  towns  and  fortresses  which  are  shut  against  the 
towns  and  country  of  Flanders,  and  particularly  and  expressly 
against  the  good  town  of  Ghent,  of  which  we  are  regent,  shall  be 
thrown  open  to  the  will  of  us  the  regent,  and  the  good  town  of 
Ghent ;  and,  if  this  be  not  done  as  a  preliminary,  we  shall  not  treat 
in  the  manner  you  request.  For  it  seems  to  us,  that  the  king, 
according  to  you,  means  to  assemble  a  large  army  to  assist  his  cousin 
our  lord.  We  know  and  feel  that  there  are  double  dealings  going 
forward  at  this  time,  as  was  the  case  foimerly.  Our  intention 
therefore  is,  to  be  on  sure  ground  and  prepared  for  our  defence  ;  for, 
if  it  should  fall  out  as  we  expect,  he  will  find  our  army  ready  to  de- 
fend us  against  our  enemies  ;  and  we  hope,  through  God's  assist- 
ance, to  be  as  fortunate  as  formerly  in  gaining  a  victory. 

"With  regard  to  what  you  say  of  public  rumor,  that  we,  or  some 
of  our  countrymen,  have  sought  an  alliance  with  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, and  that  we  are  to  be  aided  from  thence  ;  it  is  a  truth  that  we 
are  subjects  of  the  crown  of  France,  and  that  the  king  is  our  lord 
paramount,  to  whom  we  are  bounden  in  allegiance.  This  we  ever 
have  performed.  And  even  in  these  last  days  we  sent  him  our  let. 
ters,  as  to  our  sovereign  lord,  to  entreat  he  would  conclude  a  peace, 
to'  which  he  not  only  made  no  reply,  but  detained  and  imprisoned 
our  messenger.  This  seems  to  us  a  blameable  conduct  in  such  a 
lord,  and  still  greater  in  him,  for  we  wrote  to  him  as  to  our  lord 
paramount,  and  he  never  condescended  to  send  uS  any  answer. 
Since  therefore  he  has  thus  acted,  we  thought  ourselves  justified  in 
seeking  advantage  for  the  country  of  Flanders  from  whatever  pensons 
we  pleased,  which  has  been  the  cause  of  the  embassy  to  England, 
but  nothing  hitherto  has  been  concluded.  ,  The  king  may  not  there- 
fore be  too  late,  provided  all  the  strong  places  shall  be  laid  open  to 
us.  Notwithstanding,  we  had  forbidden  those  of  Tournay,  the  last 
.time  they  came  to  our  army,  ill  future  to  dare  to  carry  any  letters  or 
verbal  message,  withsut  proper  passports ;  yet  letters  and  messages 
have  been  earned  to  Bruges  and  Ghent ;  for  which  reason  we  have 
imprisoned  the  messengers,  and  we  will  teach  them  not  to  carry 
such  letters,  that  others  may  take  warning  from  their  example.  We 
know  well  that  you  are  seeking  to  sow  dissensions  among  us,  and 
especially  against  me,  Philip  von  Artaveld  (whom  God  guard  and 
preferve,)  and  that  you  wish  to  stir  up  treason  where  at  this  moment 
there  is  peace.  We  therefore  warn  you  not  to  continue  such  prac- 
<i(?es,  until  the  before.mentioned  towns  be  opened  unto  us,  which, 
with  God's  help,  they  shall  shortly  be,  and  to  whose  protection  we 
commend  you. 

"Written  before  Oudenarde  the  20th  day  of  October,  in  the  year 
1.389,  Philip  von  Artaveld  regent  of  Flanders." 

When  Philip~had  written  the  above,  in  the  presence  of  his  coun- 
cil, they  thought  it  could  not  be  amended,  and  sealed  it.  They  then 
considered  to  whom  they  should  give  it  to  carry.  Philip  asked, 
"  Hsve  we  no  prisoners  from  Oudenarde  ?"  «  Yes,"  they  rephed, 
"  we  have  a  varlet  who  was  taken  yesterday  in  a  skirmish,  who  is 
from  Artois."  "  Send  for  him  hither."  On  his  coming,  Philip  said, 
'  Thou  '•■t  mjr  prisoner,  and  I  may,  if  I  choose,  put  fhee  instantly  to 


death,  but  thou  hast  had  a  narrow  escape  ;  for  since  thou  an  here 
thou  shalt  have  thy  liberty,  on  condition  that  thou  pledge  thy  troth 
to  carry  these  letters  to  Tournay,  and  deliver  them  into  the  handa 
of  the  king's  counsellors  whom  thou  wilt  find  there."  The  varlei 
was  never  so  happy  in  his  life  as  when  he  was  promised  his  liberty, 
for  he  considered  his  death  as  certain,  and  replied,  "  I  swear  my 
lord,  on  my  troth,  that  I  will  carry  them  whithersoever  you  please, 
were  it  to  hell."  Philip,  bursting  out  into  laughter,  said,  "  Thou 
hast  well  spoken."  He  ordered  two  crowns  to  be  given  to  him, 
and  had  Um  escorted  out  of  the  camp,  and  put  in  the  road  tc 
Tournay. 

When  he  arriri  i  at  Tournay  they  showed  him  the  h6tel  of  the 
bishop  of  Laon,  whither  he  wen*,  and  falling  on  his  knees,  punc- 
tually delivered  his  message  to  the  bishop.  They  asked  him  news  of 
Oudenarde  and  of  the  besieging  army,  when  he  told  them  all  he 
knew.  He  was  invited  to  dinner,  and  was,  during  dinner-time, 
closely  questioned  by  the  attendants  of  the  bishop.  The  bishop  of. 
Laon  went  away,  being  unwilling  to  open  the  letters  without  his 
companions.  When  the  three  bishops  and  tlie  knights  were  assem. 
bled  they  opened  the  letters,  read  them  attentively,  and  considered 
them  maturely.  They  then  delivered  their  sentiments,  saying, 
"  This  Philip  von  Artaveld  seemeth  full  of  pride  and  presumption, 
and  little  loves  the  royal  majesty  of  France."  Having  consulted 
together,  they  added,  "  The  provosts,  jurats  and  council  of  Tournay 
know  that  we  have  sent  to  Philip  and  the  towns  of  Flanders :  it  is 
just  they  should  learn  the  answer  Philip  has  sent  us."  They  sciil 
for  the  provost,  had  the  town-hall  opened,  and  sounded  the  bell 
which  called  the  council  together.  When  they  were  all  assembled, 
they  read  to  them  the  letters  they  had  received.  The  wisest  were 
astonished  at  the  presumptuous  expressions  they  contained.  It  was 
resolved  that  copies  of  these  letters  should  remain  at  Tournay.  The 
council  then  broke  up,  and  evory  man  returned  to  his  home. 


CHAPTER   ex. 

PHILIP   VON   ARTAVELD    WRITES    AFFECTEDLT    CITIL   LETTERS   TO  TOUB- 
NAY.      THE    FRENCH    COMMISSIONERS   RETURN   TO    THE   EINS. 

Philip  continued  with  the  army  before  Oudenarde,  as  you  have 
before  heard.  He  did  not  repent  having  sent  such  harsh  and  pointed 
answers  to  the  commissioners  of  the  king  of  France,  but  was  sorry 
he  had  not  written  cajoling  letters  of  civility  to  the  provost  and  jurat? 
of  Tournay,  pretending  to  show  them  honor,  though  he  had  verj 
little  respect  for  them ;  for  he  was  not  willing  to  increase  the  hatrer 
and  ill  will  they  bore  him. 

Philip  therefore  wrote  in  manner  and  form  following :  the  super 
scriplion  was,  "  To  our  honorable,  wise  and  good  friends,  the  provosts 
and  jurats  of  the  good  town  of  Tournay.  "Very  dear  and  gooc 
friends,  may  it  please  you  to  know  that  we  have  received  your 
letters,  wherein  mention  is  made  of  the  two  citizens  of  your  town, 
ill  intentioned  carriers  of  letters  to  Ghent  and  Bruges,  from  the 
commissioners  of  the  king  of  France,  who  have  been  arrested  and 
detained  by  us,  and  whom  you  entreat  to  be  set  at  liberty ;  by  which 
means  the  love  and  affection  (which,  through  God's  grace,  subsists 
between  us)  may  be  continued  uninterrupted  between  you  and  the 
country  of  Flanders.  This  love,  very  dear  friends,  does  not  appear 
to  be  very  great:  for  we  have  received  information  that  the  king  of 
France,  the  dukes  of  burgundy  and  Brittany,  are  assembling  theii 
forces  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  my  lord,  the  earl,  against  the 
country  of  Flanders,  to  regain  that  country,  and  to  fight  with  us, 
notwithstanding  the  letters  which  they  have  sent  us  to  treat  of  peace 
and  concord,  which  to  us  does  not  seem  to  be  conduct  becoming 
such  persons  •  and  for  which  reason  we  are  upon  our  guard,  and 
shall  continue  so  henceforth  day  and  night.  With  respect  to  the 
prisoners,  your  townsmen,  we  shall  detain  them  until  we  know  foi 
a  certainty  the  truth  of  this  assembling  of  forces,  and  until  it  shah 
please  us  to  set  them  at  liberty.  Ybu  know,  that  when  your  citizens 
were  lately  in  Flanders  seeking  peace,  it  was  then  ordered  that  no 
person  whatever  should  bring  messages  or  letters  without  a  propei 
passport.  This  however  is  what  the  lords  commissioners,  being 
with  you,  have  done,  in  order  to  excite  discord  and  dissensions  in 
the  country.  We  therefore  entreat  of  you,  dear  friends,  that  you 
will  not  in  future  send  any  of  your  citizens  or  townsmen  to  Flanders 
by  order  of  these  commissioners.  But  if  there  should  be  anything 
that  we  can  do,  affecting  your  town  or  its  citizens,  we  will  attend 
to  it  in  the  same  manner  as  we  should  wish  our  affairs  might  be 
attended  to  by  you,  in  whom  we  have  the  greatest  confidence,  such 
as  good  neighbors  ought  to  have  for  one  another.  And  it  is  the 
general  intention  of  all  Flanders,  that  merchants  and  merchandise 
pass  safely  from  country  to  country,  without  sufiering  the  smallest 
injury.     May  God  take  you  into  his  holy  keeping ! 

"  Written  at  our  army  the  22nd  day  of  October,  in  the  year  1382 
Philip  von  Artaveld  regenj  of  Flanders." 

Three  days  after  the  first  letter  had  been  sent  to  the  commissioners 
from  France,  and  while  these  lords  were  assembled  in  council  in 
the  hall,  this  second  letter  was  brought  by  avariet  from  Douay,  who 
said,  that  those  who  were  before  Oudenarde  had  sent  it  to  them. 
It  was  carried  to  the  hall  where  the  commissioners  were,  and_  read 
and  considered  at  leisure.     At  length  the  commissioners  replied  t« 
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those  of  Tonrnay,  who  requested  their  advice  on  the  occasion : 
"  Geritlemen,  we  would  advise  you  not  to  have  any  acquaintance 
or  dealings  with  the  Flemings,  for  you  will  not  be  thanked  for  it  in 
France.  Neither  receive  nor  open  any  letters  which  may  come 
from  them  ;  for,  if  it  should  be  known  in  the  king's  council  that  you 
do  so,  you  will  be  blamed,  and  suffer  for  it.  Affairs  will  not  long 
remain  in  the  state  they  are  now  in."  Those  of  Tournay  answered, 
"  They  would  follow  this  advice,  and,  if  it  pleased  God,  they  would 
never  do  anything  to  deserve  a  reprimand." 

The  French  commissioners  staid  but  three  days  longer  iit  To'j.niay, 
when  they  set  out  on  their  retuin  to  the  king,  whom  they  found  at 
Peronne,  and  his  three  uncles,  the  dukes  of  Botry,  Burgundy  and 
Bourbon,  with  him. 


CHAPTER    CXI. 

UNO  CHARLES,  AFTER  HEARINGf  THE  REPORT  OF  HIS  COMMISSIONERS,  AT 
THE  INSTISATIOW  OF  THE  EARL  OF  FLANDERS  WHO  WAS  PRESENT, 
ASSEMBLES  HIS  ARMY  IN  AETOIS,  ASAINST  THE  FLEMINSS.  PHILIP 
VQN    ARTAVELD    GUARDS    THE    PASSES    INTO    FLANDERS. 

The  day  before  the  return  of  the  commissioners,  the  earl  of  Flan- 
ders arrived  at  Peronne,  to  lay  his  affairs  before  the  king  and  council, 
and  to  do  homage  for  the  county  of  Artois,  which  he  was  bounden 
to  do  and  had  not  performed  since  the  decease  of  his  mother,  who 
had  died  this  year.  On  the  arrival  of  the  commissioners,  the  council 
was  assembled  in  the  presence  of  the  young  king,  when  the  letters 
before  mentioned  were  read ;  that  of  Philip  to  them,  and  the  one  he 
had  sent  to  Tournay.  They  considered  them  in  an  unfavorable 
light,  and  declared  that  such  pride  and  presumption  in  Flanders 
ought  not  to  be  suffered.  The  earl  of  Flandera  was  not,  as  may  be 
supposed,  displeased  on  hearing  this :  he  therefore  laid  his  griev- 
ances before  the  king  and  council  very  opportunely,  when  they 
were  heard  and  attended  to  with  pleasure.  The  king  was  advised 
to  make  the  following  answer :  "  Earl  of  Flanders,  you  will  return 
to  Artois ;  and  in  a  short  time  we  will  ourself  be  at  Arras,  where 
you  will  perform  your  duty  in  the  presence  of  the  peers  of  France. 
I  cannot  better  show  you  that  I  make  the  quarrel  ray  own,  than  by 
my  intention  to  march  against  our  enemies." 

The  earl  was  satisfied  with  this  answer.  Three  days  afterwards, 
he  left  Peronne,  and,  returning  toward  Artois,  came  to  Hfidin.  But 
the  king  of  France,  like  one  who  was  desirous  of  marching  to 
Flanders  to  abase  the  pride  of  the  Flemings,  as  his  predeoeasora  had 
formerly  done,  set  his  secretaries  at  work,  and  sent  his  letters  and 
summons  by  messengers  to  all  parts  of  his  kingdom,  ordering  avery 
one  to  hasten  to  Arras  without  delay,  accoutred  each,  according  to 
his  rank,  in  the  best  manner  he  was  able ;  for,  if  it  were  God's 
pleasure,  he  was  determined  to  fight  the  Flemings  in  their  own 
country. 

No  lord  of  his  realm  disobeyed,  but  all  sent  orders  to  their  vassals, 
and  marched  from  the  most  distant  countries,  such  as  Auvergne, 
Rouergne,  Toulousain,  Gascony,  Poitou,  Limousin,  Saintonge  and 
Brittany :  others  came  from  the  Bourbonois,  Forfits,  B>n-gundy, 
Dauphin^,  Savoy,  Bar  and  Lorrain,  and  from  all  parts  of  France 
and  its  dependencies,  to  Arras.  The'  asseiul>liigft  of  such  numbers 
of  men-at-arms  was-a  wonderful  beautiful  sight.  'I'lie  earl  of  Flan- 
ders resided  at  Hddin,  and  heard  daily,  from  the  king  of  France  and 
the  duke  of  Burgundy,  of  the  great  levies  which  were  making,  and  i 
in  consequence  issued  a  proclamation  throughout  Artois,  forbidding 
any  one,  under  pain  of  losing  his  life  and  fortune,  to  withdraw  any- 
thing whatever  from  house,  fortress  or  town ;  for  he  was  desirous 
that  the  men-at-arm«  who  were  marching  to  Artois  should  have  the 
advantage  of  being  served  witli  whatever  was  in  the  low  countries. 

The  king  of  France  came  into  Artois,  where  he  remained.  Men- 
at-arms  came  to  him  from  all  quarters,  and  so  handsomely  equipped 
it  was  a  fine  sight  to  see  :  they  quartered  themselves  as  they  arrived 
in  the  plains,  and  found  ail  the  baj'ns  quite  full  and  well  furnished. 
The  earl  of  Flanders  came  to  Arras,  which  greatly  pleased  the  king 
and  his  lords :  he  performed  his  homage  in  the  presence  of  those 
peers  who  were  there,  for  the  county  of  Artcjis,  and  the  king  ac- 
cepted him  as  his  vassal.  His  majesty  then  addressed  him,  saying, 
"  Fair  cousin,  if  it  please  God  and  St.  Denis,  we  will  restore  you  to 
your  inheritance  of  Flanders,  and  will  abate  the  pride  of  Philip  von 
Artaveld  and  the  Flemings  so  effectually,  that  they  shall  never  again 
have  it  in  their  power  to  rebel."  "  My  lord,"  replied  the  earl,  "I 
have  full  confidence  in  it;  and  ynu  will  acquire  such  honor  and 
glory  that  as  long  as  the  world  lasts  you  will  be  praised,  for  certainly 
the  pride  of  th«  Flemings  is  very  great." 

Philip,  while  at  the  siege  of  Oudenarde,  wa.s  informed  of  every- 
thing, and  that  the  king  of  France  was  marching  a  large  army  against 
hirn,  though  he  pretended  not  to  believe  it;  and  said  to  his  people, 
"  By  what  means  does  this  young  king  think  to  enter  Flanders  ?  He 
is  as  yet  too  young  by  a  year  to  imagine  he  can  frighten  us  by  his 
assembling  an  army.  I  will  have  the  entrances  so  well  guarded  that 
|t  shall  not  be 'in  their  power  for  this  year  to  cross  Jhe  river  Lis." 
He  sent  '.o  Ghent  for  the  lord  de  Harzelles.  On  his  arrival,  he  safd 
to  him  :  "  Lord  de  Harzelles,  you  hear  how  the  king  of  France  i.s 
making  preparations  to  destroy  us.  We  must  have  a  council  on 
flis  sultioct      Yoii  shall  remain  here,  and  I  will  go  to  Bruges  to  learn 


surer  intelligence,  and  to  encourage  the  citizens  of  the  principai 
towns.  I  will  go  to  establish  such  garrisons  on  the  river  Lis,  and  al 
the  chief  passes,  that  the  French  shall  not  be  able  to  advance  'hrongh 
them." 

The  lord  de  Harzelles  having  assented  to  this,  Philip  left  tne  siege, 
and  took  the  road  toward  Bruges.  He  travelled  like  a  lord,  having 
his  displayed  pennon  before  him,  blazoned  with  his  arms :  which 
were  three  hats  argent  on  a  field  sable.  On  his  arrival  at  Bruges, 
he  found  Peter  du  Bois  and  Peter  le  Nuitre,  the  governors  of  Bru. 
ges ;  and  having  informed  them,  that  the  king  of  France  was  march, 
ing  toward  Flanders  with  a  large  army,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to 
provide  a  remedy  by  guarding  the  passes,  he  added:  "You,  Peter 
du  Bois,  must  go  to  the  pass  of  Comnuneo,'  iu  guard  tlie  river ;  and  you, 
Peter  le  Nuitre,  will  defend  the  bridge  of  Wameton ;  you  will  break 
down  all  the  bridges, on  the  river  as  far  as  La  Gorge,  Haselles,  Meu. 
reville  and  Courtray,  by  which  means  the  French  will  not  be  able  to 
pass.  I  will  myself  go  to  Vpres,  to  encourage  them,  and  to  remon- 
strate with  them,  that  as  we  arc  all  united  in  one  common  cause, 
none  should  fail  or  hesitate  to  perform  what  we  have  sworn  to  do. 
It  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  king  of  France,  nor  these  Frenchmen, 
to  cross  the  river  Lis  and  enter  Flanders  provided  the  passes  be  well 
guarded,  for  they  must  follow  the  course  of  the  river  to  seek  for  a 


The  two  Peters  replied,  "  Philip,  you  speak  well,  and  we  will  obey 
what  you  have  ordered.  But  have  you  had  any  news  from  our  peo. 
pie  in  England  ?"  "  No,  by  my  troth,' '  said  Philip,  "  which  I  won. 
der  at.  The  parliament  is  sitting  at  London,  and  very  shortly  we 
must  receive  intelligence  from  them.  The  king  of  France  cannot 
make  such  haste,  but  we  shall  have  received  succors  from  England, 
before  they  could  do  us  much  haim.  I  hope  that  the  king  of  Eng- 
land has  issued  his  summons,  and  that  the  English  will  arrive  here 
some  night  before  we  are  aware."  Thus  did  these  companions  dis 
course  together,  who  held  all  Flandera  under  their  obedience,  except 
Dendremonde  and  Oudenarde. 


CHAPTER   CXII. 

SEVERAL  KNISHTS  OF  THE  PARTY  OF  THE  EARL  OF  FLANDERS,  HAVIHO 
PASSED  FONT-AMENIN,  ARE  UEFEATED  AND  SILLED  ON  THEIR  ATTEMPT 
TO  REPASS  IT,  THE  FLEMINSS  HAVINS  BROKEN  DOWN  THE  BRIDGE 
PHILIP,  HEARINS  THIS  NEWS  WHEN  AT  YPRE6,  MAKES  USE  OF  IT  11) 
ENCOURAGE  THE  INHABITANTS. 

While  these  preparations  were  going  forward,  and  during  ihe 
residence  of  the  king  of  France  at  Arras,  great  bodies  of  men-at- 
arms  were  assembling  in  the  Tourneois,  Artois,  and  castlewick  of 
Lille  and  its  neighborhood.  Some  knights  and  squires,  who  resided 
at  Lille  and  thereabout,  resolved  to  perform  feats  of  arms  that  should 
gain  them  renown,  chiefly  thrwugh  the  exhortations  of  the  Haze  de' 
Flanders.  They  collected  about  six  score  knights  and  squires,  and 
crossed  the  river  Lis  at  Pont-Amenin,  which  was  not  then  broken 
down,  two  leagues  from  Lille.  They  rode  for  the  town  of  Harle, 
which  they  surprised  ;  and,  after  slaying  many  in  the  town  and  envi- 
rons, they  drove  the  remainder  out  of  th«  town.  Their  cries  were 
heard  in  the  neighboring  villages ;  the  inhabitants  of  which  sounded 
their  alarm  bells,  and  marched  toward  Harle  and  Pont-Amenin, 
whence  the  cries  seemed  to  come. 

When  the  Haze,  sir  John  Jumont,  tire  constalsle  de  Vuillon,  sir 
Henry  Duffle,  and  the  other  knights  and  squires  had  sufficiently 
alarmed  the  country,  they  thought  it  was  time  for  them  to  retreat, 
and  set  out  on  their  return,  intending  to  repass  iho  bridge,  but  they 
found  it  strongly  occupied  by  Flemings,  who  were  busily  employed 
in  destroying  it;  and,  when  they  had  broken  down  any  parts- they 
covered  them  with  straw,  that  the  mischief  might  not  be  perceived. 
The  knights  and  squires  at  this  moment  arrived,  mounted  on  tlie 
best  of  horses,  and  found  upward  of  two  thousand  peasants  drawn 
up  in  a  body  without  the  town,  prepared  to  ad,-ance  upon  them. 
The  gentlemen,  on  seeing  this,  formed,  and  having  fixed  their  lanees 
on  their  rests,  those  best  mounted  instantly  charged  this  body  of  peas- 
ants, with  loud  shouts.  The  Flemings  opened  their  ranks  through 
fear,  b'ut  others  say  through  malice ;  for  they  well  knew  the  bridge 
would  not  bear  them ;  and  they  said  among  themselves,  "  Let  us 
make  way  for  them,  and  we  shall  soon  see  fine  sport." 

The  Haze  de  Flanders  and  his  companions,  desirous  to  get  away, 
for  any  further  stay  would  be  against  them,  galloped  for  the  bridge, 
which  was  now  too  weak  to  bear  any  great  weight :  however,  the 
Haze,  and  some  others,  had  the  courage  and  good  luck  to  pass 
over:  they  might  be  about  thirty:  but,  as  others  were  following,  the 
br/dge  broke  down  under  them.  Hor.=es  and  riders  were  overthrown, 
and  both  perished  together.  Those  behind,  seeing  this'  misfortune, 
were  thunderstruck,  and  knew  not  whither  to  fly  to  save  themselves. 
Some  leaped  into  the  river,  intending  to  swim,  but  they  were  not 
able  thus  to  escape.  Great  slaughter  ensued ;  for  the  Flemings  fell 
upon  them  and  killed  them  easily,  and  withoirt  pity.  They  made 
several  leap  into  the  water,  and  they  were  drowned.  Sir  John  de 
Jumont  narrowly  escaped,  for  the  bridge  broke  under  hsm,  but,  by 
great  agility  of  body  he  saved  lrimself:'he  was,  however,  badly 
wounded  on  the  Jiead  and  body  by  arrows,  and  it  was  six  weeks  be. 
fore  he  recovered.     At  this  unforfnate  action  were  killed,  the  con. 
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itablee  de  Vuillon,  de  Bouchars,  de  St.  Hilalre,  and  more'  drowned : 
sir  Henry  Duffle  was  slain.  Including  drqwned  and  killed,  there 
wore  upward  of  sixty ;  and  very  fortunate  were  those  who  escaped. 
Greal  numbers  returned  wounded  from  this  enterprise.  News  was 
carried  to  the  lords  of  France  at  Arras,  of  their  countrymen  having 
lost  the  day:  and  that  the  Haze  de  Flanders  had  conducted  this  fool- 
ish expedition.  He  was  pitied  by  some,  but  by  others  not.  Those 
who  had  been  most  accustomed  to  arms  said,  they  had  acted  ill,  to 
cross  a  river  that  was  not  fordable,  attack  a  large  town  and  enter  an 
enemy's  country,  and  return  theway  they  had  come,  without  having 
estabhshed  guards  on  the  bridge.  It  was  not  an  enterprise  planned 
by  prudent  men-at-arms,  who  were  desirous  of  success;  but,  since 
they  planned  their  enterprise  with  so  much  self-sufBciency,  they  had 
suffered  from  the  consequence. 

This  affair  passed  oif,  and  was  soon  forgotten.  Philip  departed 
from  Bruges  and  came  to  Ypres,  where  he  was  most  joyfully  received. 
Peter  du  Bois  went  to  Commines,  where  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
flat  country  were  assembled,  and  instantly  began  his  pi'eparations  for 
defence,  loosening  the  planks  of  the  bridge,  so  that,  if  there  should  be 
occasion,  it  could  immediately  be  pulled  down :  but  he  was  unwil. 
ling  totally  to  destroy  the  bridge,  leat  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent 
flat  country  might  suffer,  who  daily  crossed  it  with  their  cattle  in 
droveSiij  place  them  in  greater  security  on  that  side  of  the  Lis.  The 
whole  country  was  so  much  covered  with  them  it  was  marvellous 
to  see. 

The  day  Philip  von  Artaveld  came  to  Ypres,  news  arrived  of  the 
defeat  of  the  French  at  Pont-Amenin,  and  'that  the  Haze  had  been 
nearly  taken.  Philip  was  mightily  rejoiced  at  this,  and  said  with  a 
smile,  to  encourage  those  near,  "  By  the  grace  of  God,  and  the  just 
cause  we  are  engaged  in,  it  will  all  end  so ;  and  never  shall  this  king, 
if  he  should  be  so  foolishly  advised  to  cross  the  Lis,  return  again  to 
France." 

Phihp  was  five  days  in  Ypres,  and  harangued  the  people  in  the 
open  market-place,  to  encourage  them  and  to  keep  them  steady  to 
their  engagements,  telling  them  that  the  king  of  France  was  coming 
to  destroy  them  without  the  least  shadow  of  right.  "  Good  people," 
said  Philip,  "do  not  be  alarnred  if  he  should  march  against  us;  for 
he  will  never  be  able  to  cross  the  river  Lis,  as  I  have  had  all  the 
passes  well  guarded,  and  have  ordered  Peter  du  Bois  to  Commines 
with  a  large  body  of  men :  he  is  a  loyal  man,  and  one  who  loves  the 
honor  of  Flanders ;  and  Peter  le  Nuitre  I  have  sent  to  Warnoton ;  all 
the  other  bridges  on  the  Lis  are  broken  down,  and  there  is  neither 
pass  nor  ford  which  they  can  cross  but  at  these  two  towns.  I  have 
also  heard  from  our  friends  whom  we  sent  to  England.  In  a  short 
time  we  shall  receive  considerable  succors  from  thence,  as  we  haye 
made  a  strong  alliance  with  them.  Keep  up,  therefore,  valiantly 
your  hopes,  for  our  honor  shall  be  unsullied ;  and  observe  punctually 
what  you  have  promised  and  sworn  to  us  in  Che  good  town  of  Ghent, 
which  has  had  such  trouble  and  difficulty  to  maintain  the  rights  and 
franchises  of  Flanders.  JVow,  let  all  those  who  are  determined  to 
remain  steady  to  the  cause,  according  to  the  oath  they  took,  gallantly 
lift  up  their  hands  to  heaven  as  a  token  of  loyalty." 

At  these  words,  all  who  were  in  the  market-place,  and  who  had 
heard  the  speech,  held  up  their  hands  gs  a  sign  of  their  loyalty. 
After  this,  Philip  descended  from  the  scaffold  on  which  he  had  ha- 
rangued, and  returned  to  his  house,  where  he  remained  the  whole 
dav.  On  the  morrow,  he  and  his  attendants  mounted  their  horses 
and  went  toward  Oudenarde,  where  the  siege  was  still  going  on, 
notwithstanding  the  news  of  the  French ;  but  on  passing  through 
Courtray,  he  rested  two  days. 


CHAPTER   CXIII. 

CBE    OKDER  OF  THE    FREKOH  AKMY  IN    ITS    MARCH  TO  FLANDERS,  AFTEK 
THEY  HAD  HEARD  THE  BRIDGES  WERE  BROKEN  AND  GUARDED. 

Wi  will  for  a  while  leave  Philip  von  Artaveld,  and  speak  of  the 
young  king  of  France,  who  resided  at  Arras,  and  who,  as  he  showed, 
had  a  great  desire  to  enter  Flanders,  to  lower  the  pride  of  the  Flem- 
ings,; and  was  daily  increasing  his  army,  by  the  arrival  of  men-at- 
arms  from  all  quarters.  After  the  king  had  tarried  eight  days  at 
Arras,  he  went  to  Lens,  in  Artois,*  where  he  staid  two  days.  On 
the  third  day  of  November  he  departed  and  came  to  Seclin,t  where 
he  halted.  A  council  was  held,  in  the  presence  of  the  constable  of 
France,  the  marshals  of  France,  Burgundy  and  Flanders,  to  consider 
how  they  should  proceed  ;  for  the  common  report  in  the  army  was 
the  impossibility  to  enter  Flanders  in  case  the  passes  of  the  river 
should  be  strongly  guarded.  It  rained,  besides,  at  this  time  contin 
iinlly,  and  was  so  exceedingly  cold  that  they  could  not  advance. 
Some  of  the  wisest  said  it  was  wrong  to  undertake  such  an  expedi- 
tion at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  to  bring  the  king  so  farlnto  such 
A  country.  They  ought  not  to  have  united  before  the  iuinmer  to 
carry  the  war  into  Flanders,  for  the  king  had  never  been'  so  far  in 
his  life, 

''^hia  nver  Lis  is  so  difficult  to  cross,  that,  except  at  ceriam  places, 
t  cannot  be  passed.  There  are  no  fords,  and  the  country  it  runs 
through   is  so  very  marshy,  horses   cannot  approach  it.     The  con- 

•  ■•  Lens  "—a  town  in  Artois  on  the  Souchets,  four  leagues  from  Bethune. 

•  ••  Heclin  "—an  ancient  town  in  Flanders,  near  WUe. 


stable,  on  hearing  this,  asked,  "  Where  does  it  rise  ?"  He  v/as  an- 
swered, that  it  came  from  near  Aire  and  St.  Omer.  "  Since  it  ha* 
a  spring,"  replied  the  constable",  "  we  will  easily  pass  it.  Order  our 
men  to  march  toward  "St.  Omer,  where  we  can  cross  this  river  at 
our  ease,  and  enter  Flanders.  These  Flemings  are  so  proud  and 
self-sufficient,  they  will  march  to  attack  us,  either  before  Ypri  s  or  at 
some  other  place." 

The  marshals  agreed  to  the  proposition  of  the  constable,  and  every 
thing  remained  in  this  state  the  whole  day  and  night,  when,  m  the 
morrow,  the  lord  d'Albreth,  the  lord  de  Coucy,  sir  Aimemon  de 
Pommiers,  sir  John  de  Vienne,  admiral  of  France,  sir  WilUam  de 
Poitiers,  the  bastard  de  Langres,  the  bfegue  de  Villaines,  sir  Raoul 
de  Coucy,  the  count  de  Conversant,  the  viscount  d^Acy,  sir  Raoul 
de  Raineval,  the  lord  de  St.  Just,  sir  Arthur  de  Hfidin,  sir  Anthony 
d'Archies,  the  lord  de  Saimpi,  sir  William  des  Bourdes,  the  lord  de 
Longueville,  the  lord  de  SuUi,  sir  Tristan  de  I'Estouet,  sir  Oliver  du 
Guesclin,  sir  Maurice  du  Tresiquidy,  sir  Guy  le  Baveux,  sir  Lucas 
de  I'Estrughen,  sir  Nicholas  Pamel,  the  two  marshals  of  France,  sir 
Louis  de  SanceiTC,  and  sir  Louis  de  Blainville,  the  marshals  of  Bur- 
gundy and  Flanders,  sir  Enguerrant  de  Haluyn,  entered  the  chamber 
of  the  constable,  to  receive  orders,  how,  and  in  what  direction,  they 
were  to  advance :  whether  they  should  march  through  Lille  to  Com- 
mines and  Warneton,  where  the  passes  were  guarded,  or  make  for 
the  upper  countries  of  Venoye  and  St.  Venant,*  and  there  cross  the 
Lis.  There  were  many  debates  among  these  lords  on  this  subject ; 
and  those  who  knew  the  country  said  :  "  Certainly,  at  such  a  seasoi. 
as  this,  it  will  not  be  right  to  advance  into  that  country,  nor  can  we 
go  into  the  territories  of  Cassel,  Surnes,  or  Verthes."  "  And  what 
road  shall  we  then  take  ?"  cried  the  constable.  Upon  which,  the 
lord  de  Coucy  said,  "  I  would  propose  that  we  march  to  Tournay  and 
there  cross  the  Scheld,  and  take  the  road  toward  Oudenarde.  This 
road-is  very  easy,  and  we  shall  engage  with  our  enemies.  After 
passing  the  Scheld,  we  shall  not  have  anything  to  stop  us  before 
Tournay.  We  may  thus  arrive  before  Oudenarde,  and  punish  Philip 
von  Artaveld.  We  can  have  daily  refreshments  of  provisions  come 
to  us  from  Hainault,  and  follow  us  down  the  river  from  Tournay." 
This  speech  of  the  lord  de  Coucy  was  well  attended  to,  and  supported 
by  several  for  some  time  :  but  the  constable  and  marshals  were  more 
Inclined  to  follow  the  course  of  the  Lis,  to  seek  a  shorter  passage, 
than  to  march  to  the  right  or  left,  by  a  longer  road ;  and  they  urged 
strong  reasons  for  it,  saying,  "  If  we  look  for  any  other  road  but  the 
straight  one,  we  do  not  show  ourselves  good  men-at-arms ;  at  least 
it  is  our  duty  to  examine  if  we  cannot  pass  the  river  above  or  below 
this,  pans  of  Commines,  which  is  guarded.  Besides,  if  we  retreat, 
our  enemies  will  rejoice  and  be  encouraged :  their  forces  will  in. 
crease,  and  they  will  say  that  we  fly  from  them.  There  is  also 
another  point  which  ought  to  be  considered :  we  are  ignorant  what 
has  been  the  success  of  the  embassadors  they  sent  to  England ;  for 
if,  by  any  treaty,  assistance  should  come  to  them  from  that  quarter, 
they  will  give  us  much  ti-ouble.  It  is  therefore  better  that  we  get 
rid  of  this  business  in  Fian:!-:r3  as  speedily  as  possible,  than  be  thus 
long  in  determming  upon  it.  Let  us  instantly,  and  with  courage, 
march  toward  Commines,  and  God  will  assist  us.  We  have  so  often 
crossed  and  recrossed  larger  rivers  than  this  Lis,  that  it  cannot  long 
prevent  us  from  passing  it.  Happen  what  may,  when  we  are  on  its 
banks  we  can  then  form  our  opinions ;  and  when  those  of  our  com 
pany  in  the  vanguard  (who  have  for  these  twenty  or  thirty  years 
seen  many  more  dangerous  passes  than  this)  have  crossed  this  river, 
and  gained  the  other  side,  bur  enemies  will  be  a  hundred  times  more 
frightened  than  if  we  had  marched  at  our  ease,  seeking  a  passage 
on  the  right  or  left,  out  of  our  direct  road :  we  may  then  consider 
ourselves  as  lords  of  Flanders." 

This  plan  was  unanimously  adopted.  During  the  time  these  lords 
were  assembled,  they  considered  how  they  should  form  their  battal- 
ions ;  and  selected  those  who  were  to  march  on  foot  with  the  con- 
stable in  the  vanguard,  in  order  to  clear  the  roads  for  the  army  to 
pass  and  march  in  a  line,  and  to  act  as  scouts  fo  observe  and  find 
out  their  enemies.  They  also  chose  those  who  were  to  be  in  the 
king's  battalion,  regulated  the  arms  with  which  they  should  serve, 
and  appointed  proper  pereons  to  carry  the  oriflamme  of  France  and 
to  guard  it ;  and  likewise  determined  of  what  numbers  the  wings 
^ere  to  be  composed,  and  how  many  were  to  be  in  the  rear-guard. 
All  these  things  they  debated  and  arranged.  When  these  points  had 
been  settled,  and  they  could  not  think  of  anything  more  that  was 
necessary  to  be  done,  the  council  broke  up,  and  every  one  retired  to 
his  lodgings.  Those  lords  and  barons  who  had  not  been  present 
were  informed  of  the  regulations,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  to  act  from  henceforward.  It  was  this  day  ordered,  that  the 
king  should  on  the  morrow  dislodge  from  Seclin,  march  through 
Lille  without  halting,  and  take  up  his  quarters  at  Margnette  I'Ab. 
bayee ;  and  that  the  vanguard  should  pass  on  to  Commines  and 
Warneton,  and  do  the  most  they  could  in  the  course  of  tne  day 
This  being  settled,  the  master  of  the  cross-bows,  in  conjunction  with 
the  constable  and  marshals,  unanimously  appointed  sir  Josse  de  Ha. 
luyp  and  the  lord-de  Rambures  to  the  command  of  the  infantry,  vvho 
were  to  clear  the  roads  by  cutting  down  hedges  and  forests,  filling 
up  valleys,  ana  everything  else  that  might  be  necessary :  their  nun" 
bers  amounted  to  seventeen  hundred  and  sixty. 


*  A  town  in  Artois  on  the  Jjis.  four  le^ues  from  Bethuae 
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1(1  the  vanguard  were  the  marshals  of  Flanders,  France  and  Bur- 
gundy, who  had  under  their  command  seventeen  hundred  men-at- 
arms  and  seven  hundred  cross-bows,  besides  four  thousand  infantry 
whom  the  earl  had  given  to  them,  armed  with  large  shields  and  other 
weapons.  It  was  also  ordered  that  the  earl  of  Flanders,  and  his 
battalion,  consisting  of  about  sixteen  hundred  men-at-arms,  knights, 
jquires  and  infantry,  should  march  on  the  wings  of  the  vanguard  to 
einforce  it,  should  it  be  necessary.  It  was  likewise  ordered  that 
(he  king's  battalion  should  njarch  between  the  vanguard  and  the 
battalion  of  the  earl  of  Flanders,  and  that  the  king's  three  uncles, 
Berry,  Burgundy  and  Bourbon  should  be  in  it ;  and  also  the  count 
de  la  Marche,  sir  James  de  Bourbon,  his  brothers,  the  count  ide  Cler. 
mont,  the  dauphin  d'Auvergne,  the  count  de  Dampmartin,  the  count 
de  ijancerre,  sir  John  de  Boulogne,  to  the  amount  of  six  thousand 
~.cn-at-arms,  two  thousand  Genoese  cross-bows  and  others. 

The  rear-guard  was  to  consist  of  two  thousand  men-at-arms  and 
two  hundred  archers ;  the  commanders  of  which  were  the  lord  John 
d'Artois  count  d'Eu,  the  lord  Guy  count  de  Blois,  sir  Waleran  count 
de  St.  Pol,  sir  William  count  de  Harcourt,  the  lord  de  Chatillon  and 
the  lord  de  Sere. 

Sir  Peter  de  Villiers  was 
appointed  to  bear  the  Ori. 
flamme,  attended  by  four 
knights,  whose  names  were 
•■ir  Robert  le  Baveux,  sir 
Moriee  de  Sancourt,  sir  Guy 
de  Tresiquidi  and  Brandon 
de  la  Heuse :  le  borgne  de 
Ruet  and  le  borgne  de  Mont- 
doulcet  were  named  to  guard 
the  banner. 

It  is  proper  to  be  known, 
that  the  lords  who  had  plan- 
ned this  expedition  had  de- 
termined they  would  never 
return  to  France  until  they 
had  engaged  Philip  von  Art- 
aveld  and  his  forces,  and  it 
was  for  this  reason  they  had 
drawn  up  their  battalions  as 
ready  for  the  combat  on  the 
morrow.  The  lords  d'Al- 
breth,  de  Coucy,  and  sir 
Hugh  de  Hanlon  were  or- 
dered to  form  the  battalions 
and  place  them  in  array. 
Sir  William  de  Bannes  and 
the  lord  de  Champreny  were 
appointed  marshals  to  attend 
to  the  Quarters  of  the  king 
and  his  battalion. 

It  was  also  ordered,  thai 
on  the  day  of  battle,  no  one 
but  the  king  and  eight  val 
iant  men  appointed  to  attend 
his  person,  should  be  on 
horseback.  The  naintis  of 
these  eight  men  were  as  fol- 
lows: the  lord  de  Raineval, 
le  bfegue  de  Villaines,  sir  Aymemon  de  Pommiers,  sir  Enguerrant 
de  Haluyn,  the  viscount  d'Acy,  sir  Guy  le  Baveux,  sir  Nicholas  do 
,  Ponne)  and  sir  William  des  IBaurdes.  The  lord  de  Raineval  and 
sir  Enguerrant  de  Haluyn  were  to  take  post  in  front  of  the  king :  le 
bfegue  de  Villaines  and  the  viscount  d'Acy  (who  is  called  in  several 
places  hereafter  the  viscount  d'Aunoy)  were  to  place  themselves  on 
each  side  ;  and  sir  Aymemon  de  Pommiers,  sir  Nicholas  de  Pennel, 
sir  Guy  le  Baveux  and  sir  William  des  Bourdes,  were  to  take  post  in 
the  rear.  It  was  likewise  ordered,  that  on  the  day  of  battle,  air  Oliver 
de  Clisson,  constable  of  France,  and  sir  William  de  Poitiers,  bastard 
de  Langres,  should  advance  on  horseback,  to  reconnoitre  and  obseive 
the  appearance  of  the  enemy. 


against  all  who  might  wish  to  attack  them :  they  were  upward  of 
nine  thousand,  under  the  command  of  Peter  du  Bois  and  others,  who 
showed  good  inclinations  to  repulse  any  attempt.  Peter  du  Bois  had 
placed  himself  on  the  causeway,  at  the  end  of  the  bridge,  with  a 
battleiaxe  in  his  hand ;  and-  the  Flemings  were  drawn  up  on  each 
side. 

The  constable  of  France  and  the  lords  with  him,  having  eon. 
sidered  the  situation,  thought  it  impossible  to  pass  the  tiver  at  that 
plase  unless  the  bridge  were  rebuilt ;  they  ordered  their  servants  to 
follow  the  course  of  the  riyer,  and  examine  its  banks  for  about  a 
league  up  and  down.  When  they  returned,  they  informed  their  mas. 
ters,  who  were  waiting  for  them,  they  had  not  been  able  to  find  any 
place  where  the  cavalry  could  pass.  Upon  hearing  this,  the  con- 
stable was  much  vexed,  and  said,  "  We  have  been  badly  advised  to 
take  this  road  :  better  would  it  have  been  for  us  to  have  gone  to  St. 
Omer  than  remain  in  this  danger,  or  to  have  crossed  the  Scheld  at 
Tournay,  as  the  lord  de  Coucy  advised,  and  to  have  marched  straight 
to  Oudenarde  and  fought  our  enemies,  since  it  is  both  our  duty  and 
inclination  to  combat  them;  and  they  are  so  presumptuous  they 
would  have  waited  for  us  at  their  siege."    The  lord  Louis  Sancerte 
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CHAPTER    CXIV. 

SOME  FEW  OF  THE  FRENCH,  NOT  BEIN&  ABLE  TO  CROSS  THE  LIS  AT  THE 
BEIDSE  OF  COMMINES,  FIND  MEANS  OF  DOING  SO,  BY  BOATS  AND  OTHETi 
CRAFT,  ONENOWN  TO  THE  FLEMINSS. 

The  orders  above  mentioned  were  punctually  obeyed  ;  and  the 
vanguard  dislodged  on  the  morrow,  marching  in  order  of  battle  to- 
ward Commines.  They  found  the  roads  well  made,  for  the  lord  de 
Fransures*  and  sir  Josse  de  Haluyn  had  paid  great  attention  to  them: 
tnis  was  on  the  Monday.  When  the  constable  and  marshals  of 
France,  with  the  vanguard,  arrived  at  the  bridge  of  Commines,  they 
were  forced  to  hal.> ;  for  it  was  so  completely  destroyed,  that  it  was 
was  not  in  the  power  of  man  to  rspair  it,  if  any  opposition  should  be 
made  when  they  were  attempting  it,  as  the  Flemings  were  in  great 
fotee  on  the  opposite  side  of' the  river,  and  ready  to  defend  the  paga 
^  "Franiures."    He  liefi>re  calls  him  Ramburas. 


then  said,"  I  am  of  opinion  that  we  fix  our  quarters  here  for  rnla 
day,  and  lodge  our  army,  should  it  arrive,  as  well  as  we  are  able ; 
and  that  we  send  to  Lille  to  seek  for  boats  and  hurdles,  that  may 
come  down  the  river,  with  which  to-mon-ow  we  can  throw  a  bridge ' 
from  these  fine  meads  and  cross  over  ;  for  we  have  no  other  alterna. 
tive."  Upon  this,  sir  Josse  de  Haluyn  said,  "  My  lord,  we  have 
been  informed  that  there  will  be  great  difficulties  between  this  and 
Lille ;  for  the  river  Menyn,  on  which  all  boats  must  pass  to  come 
hither,  has  been  obstructed  by  large  beams  thrown  across  it  by  the 
Flemings  who  are  in  those  parts :  they  have  totally  deptroyed  the 
bridge,  and  we  learn  it  is  impossible  for  any  vessels  or  boats  to  pass  "' 
"  I  know  not  then,"  added  the  constable,  ■'  what  we  can  now  do. 
It  will  be  better  for  us  to  take  the  road  to  Aire,  and  cross  the  Lis  at 
that  place,  since  we  are  unable  to  do  so  here." 

During  the  time  the  constable  and  marshals  of  France  and  Bur. 
gundy  where  in  this  dilemma  at  the  bridge  of  Commines,  several 
knights  and  squires  silently  withdrew,  with  the  intent  to  hazard  some 
gallant  deeds  of  arms  and  attempt  to  cross  the  river,  whatever  ii 
might  cost  them.  They  meant  likewise  to  combat  the  Flemings  in 
their  intrenchments,  and  open  a  passage,  as  I  shaU  now  relate". 
While  the  vanguard  was  on  its  march  from  Lille  to  Commines,  the 
lord  de  St.  Py,  and  some  other  knights  from  Hainaijt,  Flanders,  Ar- 
tois,  and  even  France,  had  held  a  council  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  constable  or  marshals.  They  said,  "  We  will  procure  two  or 
three  boats,  which  we  will  launch  into  the  river  Lis,  at  a  sheltered 
place  below  Commines,  and  will  fix  posts  on  each  side  of  the  rivei 
where  it  is  not  wide,  to  fasten  cords  to.  We  shall  by  this  means 
soon  convey  over  a  large  body  of  men,  and  by  marching  du  the  rear 
of  our  enemies  we  may  attack  them,  and,  if  victorious,.we  shall  gain 
the  reputation  of  valiant  men-at-arms."     After  they  had  thus  dele^ 
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m:aei  in  council,  the  lord  de  St.  Ry  exerted  himself  so  much  that 
he  procured  from  Lille  a  boat  and  cords,  with  every  other  neoessaiy 
article.  On  the  other  hand,  sir  Herbeaux  de  Belleperche  and  sir 
John  do  Roye,  who  were  companions  in  this  expedition,  had  also 
caused  a  boat  to  be  brought.  Sir  Henry  de  -Manny,  sir  John  de 
Malatrait  and  sir  John  Chauderon,  Bretons,  who  had  been  of  this 
council,  had  likewise  provided  one,  and  followed  the  preceding 
companies. 

The  lord  de  St.  Py  was  the  first  who  arrived  at  the  rivel'  with  his 
boat,  cords  and  fastenings.  They  fixed  a  strong  stake  to  which 
tliey  tied  the  cord  :  three  varlets  then  crossed  over,  and  the  boat, 
with  the  cords,  being  launched,  they  fixed  on  the  opposite  side 
another  strong  post,  to  which  they  fastened  the  other  end  of  the 
cord  :  and,  this  being  done,  they  returned  with  the  boat  to  their 
master.  It  happened  that  the  constable  and  marshals  of  France 
were  at  that  time  at  the  bridge  of  Commines,  pondering  how  they 
could  discover  a  passage.  They  were  then  informed  of  the  inten. 
tions  of  the  lord  de  St.  Py  and  the  other  knights.  Upon  which  the 
constable,  addressing  himself  to  the  lord  Louis  de  Sancerre,  said, 
"  Marshal,  go  and  see  what  they  are  doing,  and  if  it  be  possible  to 
crosB  the  river  in  the  manner  they  propose,  add  some  of  our  men  to 
theirs." 

Just  as  these  knights  were  preparing  to  embark,  the  marshal  of 
France  came  thither,  attended  by  a  large  company  of  knights  and 
squires.  They  made  way  for  him,  as  was  right.  He  stopped  on  the 
bank,  and  with  pleasure  saw  the  arrangement  of  the  boats.  The 
lord  de  St.  Py,  addressing  him,  said,  "  My  lord,  is  it  agreeable  to 
you  that  we  should  cross  here  ?"  "  I  am  very  well  pleased  with  it," 
replied  the  marshal;  "but  you  are  running  great  risks;  for  if  our 
enemies,  who  are  at  Commines,  should  know  your  intentions,  they 
would  do  you  great  mischief."  "  My  lord,"  answered  the  lord  de 
Saint  Py,  "  nothing  venture  nothing  win :  in  the  name  of  God  and 
St.  George,  we  will  cross  over,  and,  before  to-morrow  evening,  will 
tall  suddenly  on  our  enemies  and  attack  them.".  The  lord  de  Saint 
Py  then  placed  his  pennon  in  the  boat,  and  was  the  first  who  stepped 
into  it :  he  was  followed  by  nine  others,  who  were  as  many  as  the 
boat  could  hold  :  and  instantly,  by  means  of  the  cord  they  held, 
crossed  over.  When  disembarked,  in  order  to  prevent  themselves 
from  being  discovered,  they  entered  a  small  alder  grove,  where  they 
lay  hidden.  Those  on  the  bank,  by  means  of  the  cord,  drew  thb 
boat  back.  The  count  de  Conversant,  lord  d'Anghien,  embarked 
with  his  banner,  with  the  lord  de  Vertain  his  brother,  and  seven 
others.  These  nine  then  passed,  and  the  third  time  others  followed 
them. 

The  two  other  boats  now  arrived  that  belonged  to  sir  Herbaut  de 
Belleperche,  sir  John  de  Roye  and  the  Bretons,  which  were  launched 
in  the  same  manner  the  first  had  been.  These  knights  then  crossed, 
and  none  but  determined  men-at-arms  did  the  same.  It  was  a  pleas- 
ure to  see  with  what  eagerness  they  embarked  :  at  times  a  great 
crowd  was  pushing  who  should  cross  first,  so  that  if  the  marshal  of 
France  had  not  been  there,  who  kept  them  in  proper  order,  accidents 
would  have  happened  from  their  overloading  the  boats. 

News  was  brought  to  the  constable  arid  the  lords  of  France  at  the 
bridge  of  Commines,  how  their  people  were  brossing  the  river,  when 
he  said  to  the  seneschal  de  Rieux,  "  Go  and  examine  this  passage, 
I  beg  of  you,  and  see  if  our  people  be  passing  as  they  tell  us."  The 
lord  de  Rieux  was  never  happier  than  when  he  had  this  commision, 
and,  clapping  spurs  to  his  horse,  hastened  thither  with  his  whole 
company,  to  the  amount  of  full  forty  men-at-arms.  When  he  arrived 
at  the  passage  where  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  his  countrymen  had 
already  crossed,  he  immediately  dismounted,  and  said  he  would  also 
pass  the  river.  The  marshal  of  France  would  not  refuse  him  ;  and 
intelligence  was  sent  to  the  constable,  that  his  cousin  the  lord  de 
Rieux  had  crossed.  The  constable  mused  a  little,  and  then  said, 
"  Make  the  cross-bows  shoot,  and  skirmish  with  the  Flemings  who 
are  on  the  other  side  of  the  bridge,  to  occupy  their  attention,  and 
prevent  them  from  observing  our  people  ;  for,  if  they  should  have 
any  notion  what  they  are  about,  they  will  fall  upon  them,  destroy 
the  passage,  and  kill  all  those  who  have  crossed  :  and  I  would  much 
rather  die  than  that  should  happen."  ^ 

Upon  this,  the  cross.brows  and  infantry  advanced.  There  were 
among  them  some  who  flung  hand-grenades,*  which  bursting,  cast 


out  bolu  of  iron  beyond  the  bridge,  even  as  far  as  the  town  of  Cum. 
™"^j'i,  '^°^.^''"™^s''  now  began  to  be  very  sharp,  and  the  van 
guard,  by  their  movements,  seemed  determined  to  cross  the  bridse 
If  they  could.  The  Flemings,  being  shielded  up  to  their  nuses, 
made  a  good  appearance-,  and  defended  themselves  well.  Tliu« 
passed  this  day,  which  was  a  Monday,  in  skiiinishing ;  and  it  was 
soon  diirk,  for  at  that  season  the  days  are  very  short.  The  boats, 
however,  continued  to  carry  over  men-at-arms  in  great  ncmbon, 
wKo,  on  their  landing,  hid  themselves  in  the  alder  wood,  waitinff 
for  more. 

You  may  easily  guess  what  perils  they  were  in  ;  for,  had  those  in 
Commines  gained  the  least  intelligence  of  them,  they  must  have  had 
them  at  their  mercy,  and  conquered  the  greater  part,  besides  taking 
the  boats ;  but  God  favored  the  other  party,  and  consented  that  the 
pride  of  the  Flemings  should  be  humbled. 


*  I  call  bombards,  i.and-grenafles;  to  my  mind,  it  explains  this  passage  more  easily. 
liOrd  Betnei?  totally  omits  it. 

[The  originnl  is  as  follows :  "  Et  y  en  avoit  aucun  autres  qui  gettoyent  bombardes 
ptntatwes  et  qui  gettoyent  gros  carreaux  empennez  de  fer,  et  les  faisoient  voler  outre 
le  pent,  jusques  a  la  ville  de  Commines ;"  literally,  "and  tliey  had  there  some  others 
who  threw  portable  bombards,  and  which  (or  whoi  threw  large  quarrels  (cross-bow 
boirs)  pointed  with  iron,  and  made  them  fly  beyun^  the  bridge  as  far  as  the  town  of 
Con.mines."  The  construction  of  the  original  sentence  is  such  as  to  render  it  obscure ; 
it  u  lot  clearwhether  the  soldiers,  or  the  bombards,  threw  the  quarrels  into  the  town. 
Il  doot  not  appear  that  the  town  was  near  enough  for  the  soldiers  to  throw  grenades 
lute  ii,  over  the  river,  and  it  is  difficult  ttt  believe  that  the  explosion  of  a  hand-grenade 
could  do  damage  at  any  considerable  distance.  Most  of  the  cannons  made  about  the 
time,  f'hen  they  began  to  be  in  general  use,  were  of  small  dimensions,  and  were  fitted 
with  ri-igs  at  the  sides,  by  which  they  were  carried ;  to  such,  the  term  "  portable  bom- 
bnrds"  may  be  justly  applied,  but  grenades  adapted  to  be  thrown  by  the  hand  would, 
ill  all  probability,  have  been  more  particularly  distinguished.  If  we  read,  "  They  had 
tliei«  some  others  who  carr%^d  portable  bombards  which  threw,"  &c.,  we  shall  proba- 
bly lebtnre  tlie  true  text,  and  the  sentence  becomes  at  once  perfectly  clear.  Those  who 
sreat  all.  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  errors  which  crerp  into  and  are  continued 
u:  lepoutad  MS.  transcripts,  will  readily  perceive  ttte  canse.  in  this  instance,  where  the  1 


CHAPTER    CXv. 

A    SMALL    BODY    OF    FRENCH,    HAVING    CROSSED    THE    LIS,   DRAW    DT    IH 
BATTLE   ARRAY    BEFORE   THE   FLEMINSS, 

I  MAINTAIN,  that  all  men  of  understanding  must  hold  this  enter, 
prise  of  the  boats,  and  passage  of  men-at-arms,  as  a  deed  of  superioi 
valor  and  enterprise.  Toward  evening,  the  knights  and  squires  o< 
the  vanguard  were  eager  to  cross  with  their  companions ;  and  tht 
lord  de  Laval,  the  viscount  de  Rohan,  the  lord  de  la  Belliere,  th« 
lord  de  Combort,  sir  Oliver  du  Guesclin,  le  Barrois  des  Barres,  tho 
lord  de  Collet,  sir  Reginald  de  Thenars,  the  lord  de  Pousanges,  sii 
WilUam  de  Lignac,  sir  Walter  de  Passat,  le  sire  de  Thouars,  aii 
Louis  de  Consaule,  sir  Tristan  de  la  Jaille,  the  viscount  de  Meauz, 
the  lord  de  MallUy,  passed  over,  and  Bretons,  Flemings,  Poitevinaj 
French,  Berruyers,  Burgundians,  Artois-men,  Troyens,  and  Hain 
aulters,  in  numbers,  so  that  late  in  this  Monday  evening  there  were, 
on  the  Flanders  side  of  the  river,  about  four  hundred  men-at-arms, 
all  the  flower  of  knighthood  :  for  no  varlet  was  suffered  to  cross. 

The  lord  Louis  de  Sancerre,  seeing  so  many  gallant  men  (sixty 
banners  and  thirty  pennons,)  said,  he  should  think  himself  to  bl^fne, 
if  he  remained  behind.  He  then  entered  the  boats,  with  his  knights 
and  squires;  and  the  lord  de  Hangest,  &>;.  crossed  at  the  same  time. 
When  they  were  all  assembled,  they  said,  "  It  is  time  to  march 
toward  Commines,  to  look  at  our  enemi  3S,  and  see  if  we  cannot 
make  our  quarters  good  in  the  town."  Upon  this,  they  tightened 
their  arms,  buckled  their  helmets  on  their  heads  in  a  proper  manner, 
and  advancing  through  the  marshes  which  are  contiguour  to  the 
river,  marched  in  order  of  battle,  with  banne;-s  and  pennons  displayed, 
as  if  they  were  immediately  to  engage.  The  lord  de  Saint  Py  was 
the  principal  conductor  and  commander-in-chief,  because  he  knew 
the  country  better  than  any  of  the  others. 

As  they  were  thus  marching  in  close  order,  in  their  way  toward 
the  town,  Peter  du  Bois  and  the  Flemings  were  drawn  up  on  the 
causeway;  when,  casting  their  eyes  toward  the  meads,  they  saw 
this  body  of  men-at-arms  approaching.  They  were  exceedingly 
astonished,  and  demanded  from  Peter  du  Bois,  "  by  what  devil  of  a 
road  have  these  men-at-arms  come  ?  and  how  have  Jhey  crossed  the 
Lis  ?"  He  replied,  "  They  must  have  crossed  in  boats,  and  we 
have  known  nothing  of  the  matter  ;  for  there  is  neither  bridge  nor 
passable  ford  over  the  Lis  between  this  and  Courtray."  "Wh»t 
shall  we  do  ?"  said  some  of  them  to  Peter  du  Bois  :  "  shall  we  offer 
them  battle?"  "By  no  means,"  replied  Peter:  "let  them  advance: 
but  we  will  remain  in  our  strength  and  in  our  place :  we  are  on  high 
ground,  and  they  on  low,  so  that  we  have  great  advantage  over 
them  ;  and,  if  we  descend  to  meet  them  in  the  plain,  we  shall  lose 
it.  Let  us  wait  until  the  night  become  more  obscure,  and  then  we 
will  consider  how  we  had  best  act.  They  are  not  of  force  sufficienl 
to  withstand  us  in  battle  :  and,  besides,  we  are  acquainted  with  all 
the  roads  of  the  country,  of  which  they  must  be  ignorant."  This 
advice  was  followed  ;  for  the  Flemings  never  budged,  from  their 
post,  but  remained  steady  at  the  foot  of  the  bridge,  drawn  up  in 
order  of  battle  on  the  causeway,  in  silence,  and,  by  their  appearance, 
seemed  as  if  they  had  not  noticed  what  was  passing.  Those  who 
had  crossed  the  river  continued  advancing  slowly  through  the  marshes, 
following  the  course  of  it  as  they  approached  Commines. 

The  constable  of  France,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  water,  saw  his 
men-at-arms,  with  banners  and  pennons  fluttering  in  the  wind,  drawn 
up  in  a  handsome  small  battalion,  and  marchijig  toward  Commines. 
On  seeing  this,  his  blood  began  to  run  cold  from  the  great  dread  he 
had  of  their  being  defeated  ;  for  he  knew  the  Flemings  were  in  great 
force  on  that  side  of  the  water.  In  the  excess  of  rage,  he  cried  out, 
"Ah,  St.  Ives!  ha,  St.  George!  ha,  our  Lady!  what  do  I  see  there  ? 
I  see  in  part  the  flower  of  our  army,  who  are  most  unequally  matched. 
I  would  rather  have  died  than  have  witnessed  this.  Ah !  sir  Louis 
de  Sancerre,  I  thought  you  more  temperate  and  better  taught  than  I 


improper  repetition  of  the  word  '*  gettoyent "  has  rendered  a  passage,  at  (irst  perfectly 
plain,  inelegant,  and  unintelligible.  Mr.  Johnes  having  once  taken  up  the  idea  of  tlie 
hand-grenade  (which,  according  to  all  received  accounts,  was  not  invented  till  long 
afber  the  events  narrated  in  the  text.)  has  spoken  of  their  bursting,  a  circumstance  not 
alluded  to  by  Froissart...'Lord  Berners,  who,  though  he  docs  not  speak  of  grenadM, 
does  Tiot  omit  the  bombards,  says.  "  Then  the  cinss-bowes  and  men  a-fote.  and  f»ir 
nerSt  shote  over  the  bridge  into  the  towue."— £s.  1 
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see  you  now  are ;  how  could  you  have  hazarded  so  many  noble 
Kiiights  and  squires,  and  men-at-arms,  against  ten  or  twelve  thousand 
men,  who  are  proud,  presumptuous,  and  well  prepared,  and  who  will 
show  them  no  mercy,  while  we  are  unable,  if  there  should  be  a  neces- 
sity, to  aid  them?  Ah,  Rohan!  ah,  Laval!  ah,  Rieux!  ah,  Beauma- 
noir!  ah,  Longueville !  ah,  Rochfort!  "ih",  Manny!  ah,  Malatrait! 
ah,  Conversant !  ah,  such  a  one  and  such  a  one,  how  afflicted  am  I 
tor  you  all !  when,  without  consulting  me,  you  have  run  into  such 
imminent  danger.  Why  am  I  constable  of  France?  for,  if  you  be 
ioiiquered,  I  shall  incur  al.  the  blame,  and  they  will  say  I  ordered 
fou  on  this  mad  enterprise."  The  constable,  before  he  heard  that 
such  numbers  of  valiant  men  had  crossed,  had  forbidden  any  of  those 
near  him  to  pass  the  river ;  but,  when  he  saw  the  appearance  of 
those  who  had  passed,  he  said  aloud,  "  I  give  free  liberty  for  all  who 
wish  it  to  cross,  if  they  be  able." 

At  these  words,  the  knights  and  squires  stepped  forth,  seeking 
means  to  cross  the  bridge  ;  but  it  was  soon  night,  and  they  were 
forced  to  leave  off  their  attempt,  though  they  had  begun  to  lay  planks 
on  the  beams,  and  even  some  had  placed  their  targets  to  make  a 
road  ;  so  that  the  Flemings  who  were  in  Comraines  had  enough  to  do 
to  watch  them,  and  were  puzzled  how  to  act,  for  on  the  one  hand 
they  saw  below  the  bridge,  in  the  marshes,  a  large  body  of  men-at. 
arms,  who  had  halted  with  their  lances  advanced  before  them,  and  to 
whom  great  reinforcements  were  coming,  and  on  the  other,  those  of 
the  vanguard  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bridge,  were  constantly 
skirmishing  with  them  and  exerting  themselves  lustily  to  repair  the 
bridge. 

In  this  situation  were  the  French  who  had  that  evening  crossed 
over  in  boats.  They  had  halted  on  the  marshes,  in  mud  and  filth, 
up  to  their  ancles.  Now  consider  what  must  have  been  their  courage 
and  difficulties,  when  in  these  long  winter  nights  they  thus  r(!mained 
a  whole  night  with  their  arms  and  helmets  on,  with  their  fet  t  in  the 
mire,  and  without  any  sort  of  refreshments.  Certainly,  I  siiy,  they 
are  worthy  of  great  renown,  for  they  were  but  a  handful  of  men  in 
comparison  with  the  Flemings  in  Cojnmines  and  in  that  ndghbor- 
hood.  They  dared  not,  therefore,  advance  to  attack  them,  and  for 
this  reason  had  halted,  saying  among  themselves,  "  Let  us  stop  here 
until/it  be  daylight,  when  we  shall  have  a  sight  of  these  F.emings 
who  quit  not  the  advantage  of  their  intrenchments ;  but  at  list  they 
will  not  fail  to  come  to  us,  and«when  near  we  will  shout  cur  war 
cries  with  a  loud  voice,  each  his  own  cry,  or  the  cry  of  his  lord,  not- 
withstanding all  our  lords  may  not  have  joined  us :  by  fliis  means  we 
shall  frighten  them,  when  we  will  fall  on  them  with  a  thorough  good 
wilU  It  is  in  the  power  of  God,  and  within  the  compass  of  orr  own 
ability,  to  defeat  them,  for  (hey  are  badly  armed,  while  our  spears 
>ind  swords  are  of  well-tempered  steel  from  Bordeaux ;  and  the  hau- 
bcrgeuns*  they  wear  will  be  a  poor  defence,  and  cannot  preveat  our 
blows  from  penetrating  through  them."  With  such  hopes  as  these 
did  those  who  had  passed  the  river  comfort  themselves,  and  n^main 
in  silence  during  the  night. 

The  constable  of  France,  who  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
toward  Lille,  had  great  anguish  at  heart  on  their  account,  and  w.ished 
himself  and  army  in  the  town  of  Commines  with  them.  The  marshals 
of  Burgundy  and  Flanders,  and  those  knights  who  were  near  his 
person,  in  order  to  comfort  him,  said:  "  My  lord  do  not  be  cast  down ; 
for  all  must  own  that  those  who  have  crossed  the  river  are  truly  val- 
iant, as  well  as  prudent  knights,  and  we  must  believe  they  will  not 
do  anyAing  but  what  shall  be  dictated  by  good  sense  and  valor. 
They  will  not  engage  in  combat  this  day,  and  you  have  given  per- 
mission for  all  to  pass  the  river  as  they  can.  To-morrow,  as  soon  as 
daybreak  shall  appear,  let  us  exert  ourselves  to  cross  the  bridge. 
We  have  this  day  made  more  provision  of  planks  and  timber  than 
will  be  necessary,  so  that  we  may  be  soon  over  to  reinforce  them, 
should  [hey  have  need  of  it,  and  these  wicked  people  will  be  pre- 
vented from  overpowering  them." 

Thus  was  the  constable  of  France  consoled  by  the  valiant  men  in 
his  company. 


CHAPTER    CXVl. 

THE  FRENCH  WHO  HAD  CKOSSEC  THE  LIS  DETEAT,  WITH  aKEAT  SLAUOHTER, 
PETER  DU  BOIS  AND  THE  FLEMINSS.  THE  VAETCARD  OF  THE  FRENCH 
ARMV   REPAIR  AND  PASS  OVER  THE  SRIDOE  OF  COMMINES. 

Petbr  dd  Bois,  knowing  these  nen-at-arms  were  in  the  marshes 
joining  Commines,  wa^  not  perfec'  ly  at  his  ease,  for  he  was  uncertain 
what  might  be  the  event.  He,  had,  however,  under  his  command, 
six  or  seven  thousand  men,  to  whom,  during  the  night,  he  had  thus 
»piiken  :  "  The  men-at-arms  who  have  crossed  the  river  to  fight  with 
us  are  neither  of  iron  nor  steel.  They  have  labored  hard  this  whole 
day,  and  have  been  all  night  standing  in  these  marches,  so  that  it,  is 
pos»i'>  c,  that  toward  daybreak,  they  will  be  overpowered  with  sleep. 
Wlild  they  are  in  this  situation,  we  will  come  slily  to  attack  them  : 
our  numbers  are  sufficient  to  s,uiT0und  them  :  but  when  we  have  so 
rloue,  let  no  one  dare  to  rush  upon  them,  but  remain  silent ;  for  when 
il  shall  bo  proper  time  for  you  to  act,  I  will  inform  you."  To  this 
command  of  Peter  they  all  promised  obedience.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  barons,  knights  and  squires,  who  had  remained  in  the  marshes  so 

*  "  flaubergeons"— small  coats  of  mail. 


near  the  er  emy,  were  far  from  being  comfortable  :  some  of  them  were 
up  [0  their  ancles  in  mud,  and  others  half  way  up  their  legs.  Buf  thei- 
eagerness  and  joy,  on  gaining  this  pass  with  so  much  honor  (for  verj 
gallant  deeds  of  arms  were  likely  to  ensue,)  made  them  forget  all  theii  - 
pains  and  difficulties.  If  il  had  been  in  summer-time,  instead  of  the 
seventh  day  of  November,  they  would  have  enjoyed  it ;  but  now  the 
ground  was  cold,  muddyand  dirty,  and  the  nights  were  long.  At 
times  also  it  rained  heavily  on  their  heads,  but  it  ran  off,  as  they  had 
their  helmets  on  and  everything  prepared  for  the  combat,  and  were 
only  waiting  for  the  enemy  to  come  and  attack  them.  The  great 
attention  they  paid  to  be  in  readiness  kept  up  their  spirits,  and  made 
them  almost  forget  their  situation. 

The  lord  de  Saint  Py  full  loyally  acquitted  himself  in  this  expe. 
dition,  as  a  scout  and  observer  of  what  the  Flumings  were  doing, 
though  he  was  the  commander-in-chief.  He  was  continually  on  the 
look-out,  and  went  privily  to  reconnoitre  their  motions.  On  his 
return,  he  said  to  his  companions  in  a  low  voice,  "  Now  up :  our 
enemies  are  very  quiet :  perhaps  they  will  advance  on  us  at  day- 
break ;  therefore  be  on  your  guard,  and  prepare  to  act."  He  would 
then  return  again,  to  see  if  anything  were  going  forward,  and  then 
come  back  to  tell  what  he  had  observed.  This  he  continued  to  do, 
until  the  hour  which  the  Flemings  had  fixed  upon  to  attack  them.  It 
was  on  the  point  of  day  when  they  began  their  march  in  close  order, 
without  uttering  a  word.  The  lord  de  Saint  Py,  who  was  on  the 
watch,  no  sooner  saw  this  manoeuvre  than  he  found  they  were  in 
earnest,  and  hastening  to  his  companions,  said  to  them,  "Now,  my 
lords,  be  alert,  we  have  but  to  do  our  utmost,  for  our  enemy  is  on  his 
march,  and  will  be  instantly  here.  These  barons  of  new  date  are 
advancing  slowly,  and  think  to  catch  and  surprise  us  :  show  your- 
selves true  men-at-arms,  for  we  shall  have  a  battle."  As  the  lord  de 
Saint  Py  uttered  these  words,  the  knights  and  squires,  with  great 
courage,  seized  their  long  Bordeaux  spears,  and  having  grasped  them 
with  a  hasty. will,  placed  themselves  in  as  good  order  as  any  knights 
or  squires  could  devise. 

When  the  lords  who  had  crossed  the  river,  and,  as  I  have  before 
said,  found  themselves  obliged  to  halt  in  the  marshes,  saw  that  the 
Flemings  waited  their  opportunity  to  attack  them,  they  said  among 
themselves,  "  Since  we  are  not  in  sufficient  force  to  begin  the  com. 
bat,  when  the  Flemings  advance  upon  us  they  will  not  know  what 
numbei's  we  are :  let  us  each  set  up  one  cry,  or  that  of  the  lord  to 
whom  we  may  belong  whether  he  be  present  or  not :  and,  by  thus 
shouting  loudly,  we  shall  so  much  alarm  them  that  they  may  be  de- 
feated. In  addition  to  this,  we  will  receive  them  on  the  points  of 
our  spears."  In  this  manner  did  it  fall  out :  for,  when  the  Flemings 
advanced  to  the  combat,  the  knights  and  squires  began  to  utter  theii 
war  cries,  insomuch  that  the  constable  and  vanguard,  who  had  not 
yet  crossed  the  bridge,  heard  them,  and  said,  "  Our  friends  are  en 
gaged :  may  God  help  them !  for  at  this  moment  we  are  unable  to 
•give  them  any  assistance."  Peter  du  Bois  marched  in  front,  and  was 
followed  by  his  Flemings;  but,  when  they  approached  the  French^ 
they  were  received  on  the  sharp  points  of  their  long  Bordeaux  spears, 
to  which  their  coats  of  mail  made  not  more  resistance  than  if  they 
had  been  of  cloth  thrice  doubled  ;  so  that  they  passed  through  then 
bodies,  heads  and  stomachs. 

When  the  Flemings  felt  these  sharp  spears  which  impaled  them 
they  fell  back,  and  the  French  advancing  gained  ground  upon  them  , 
for  there  were  none  so  hardy  but  that  feared  their  strokes.  Peter  du 
Bois  was  one  of  the  first  who  was  wounded  and  run  through  by  a 
lance.  It  came  quite  out  at  his  shoulder :  he  was  also  wounded  on 
the  head,  and  would  have  been  instantly  slain  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  body-guard  he  had  formed,  of  thirty  stout  varlets,  who  taking  him 
in  their  arms>  carried  hini  as  quickly  as  they  could  out  of  the  crowd 
The  mud  from  the  causeway  to  Commines  was  so  deep  that  all  these 
people  sunk  in  it  up  to  the  middle  of  their  legs.  The  men-at-arms, 
who  had  been  long  accustomed  to  their  profession,  drove  down  and 
slew  the  Flemings  without  let  or  hindrance :  they  shouted,  "  St.  P) 
for  ever !"  "  Laval,  Sancerre,  Anghien  !"  and  the  war-cries  of  others 
who  were  theie.  The  Flemings  were  panic-struck,  and  began  tr 
give  way,  when  they  saw  these  knights  attack  them  so  vigorous!) 
and  pierce  them  through  with  their  spears.  They  retreated,  and 
falling  back  on  each  other,  were  followedby  the  French  who  marched 
through  them  or  around  them,  always  attacking  the  thickest  hodies 
They  no  more  spared  killing  them  than  if  they  had  been  so  many 
dogs  ;  and  they  were  in  the  right,  for,  had  the  Flemings  conquered, 
they  would  have  served  them  the  same. 

The  Flemings,  finding  themselves  thus  driven  back,  and  that  the 
men-at-arms  had  won  the  causeway  and  bridge,  counselled  together, 
to  set  fire  to  the  town,  in  hopes  it  would  cause  the  French  to  retreat, 
or  enable  them  to  collect  their  people.  This  was  executed,  and  fire 
set  to  several  houses,  which^were  instantly  in  flames;  but  they  were 
disappointed  in  thinking  by  this  to  frighten  the  French,  for  they  pur- 
sued  them  as  viliantly  as  before,  fighting  and  slaying  them  on. the 
ground,  or  in  the  houses  whither  they  had  retreated.  Upon  tliis  the 
Flemings  made  for  the  open  plain,  where  they  collected  in  a  body 
They  sent  to  Vertain,  Poperingue,  Bergues,  Rollers,  Mesieres,  Warne  " 
ton  and  the  other  neighboring  towns,  to  urge  them  to  comi  to  .theii 
assistance  at  Commines.  Those  who  fled,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
villages  near  Commines,  began  to  set  their  bells  a-ringfng,  which 
clearlv  showed  there  was  an  engagement  going  forward.     Some  flf 
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Ihem,  however,  began  to  nlackcn,  and  others  to  occupy  themselves  in 
saving  what  they  could  of  their  goods,  and  to  carry  them  to  Ypres  or 
Courtray.  Women  and  children  ran  thither,  leaving  their  houses  full 
of  furniture,  cattle  and  grain.  Others  again  marched  in  haste  toward 
Commines,  to  help  their  countrymen  who  were  fighting. 

While  this  was  passing,  and  those  valiant  knights  who  had  crossed 
tlie  Lis  in  boats  were  so  gallantly  engaged,  the  constable  and  van- 
guard were  busily  employed  in  attempting  to  repair  the  bridge  and 
nross  it.  Thnre  was  a  very  great  throng,  for  the  constable  had  given 
permission  for  all  to  pass  it  who  could.  There  was  much  danger  for 
those  who  crossed  it  first ;  and  the  lords  who  did  so  were  obliged  to 
step  on  targets  thrown  on  the  beams  of  the  bridge.  When  they  had 
crossed,  they  began  to  strengthen  the  bridge,  for  they  found  the 
planks  lying  on  the  ground,  vfhich  they  put  in  their  proper  places. 
During  the  night  two  wagon-'oads  of  hurdles  were  brought,  which 
were  of  great  use  to  them,  so  that  shortly  it  was  made  as  strong  as 
ever.  On  Tuesday  the  whole  vanguard  passed,  took  possession  of 
the  place,  and,  as  they  crossed,  fixed  their  quarters  in  the  town. 

The  earl  of  Flanders,  hearing  that  the  vanguard  was  engaged  at 
the  pass  of  Commines,  sent  thither  six  thousand  infantry  to  their  as. 
sistance ;  but  when  they  arrived,  the  business  was  over  and  the 
bridge  rebuilt.^  The  constable  sent  them  to  Warnetoii  to  rebuild 
that  bridge,  that  the  baggage  might  pass  it  this  Tuesday  without 
delay.  News  was  brought  on  Tuesday  morning  to  the  king  of 
France  at  the  abbey  of  Marquette,  that  the  pass  at  Commines  was 
won,  and  the  vanguard  on  the  other  side,  which  was  very  agreeable 
to  the  lung  and  his  uncles.  It  was  instantly  determined  that  the 
king  should  cross  the  river ;  and,  the  king  having  heard  mass  with  • 
his  lords  and  drank  a  cup,  they  mounted  their  horses  and  took  the 
road  to  Commines.  Those  of  the  vanguard  who  were  in  Commines 
drove  out  the  Flemings.  There  were  slain  of  them  in  the  streets 
and  fields  about  four  thousand,  not  including  those  killed  in  the  pur- 
suit, in  wind.mills,  and  in  monasteries,  whither  they  had  fled  for 
shelter ;  for,  as  soon  as  the  Bretons  had  crossed,  they  mounted  their 
horses  and  began  a  chase  after  the  Flemings,  and  overran  the  coun- 
try, which  was  then  rich  and  plentiful. 

The  lords  de  Rieux,  de  Laval,  de  Malatrait,  the  viscount  de  la 
Belliere  and  the  lord  de  Combort,  with  their  men,  rode  on  until  they 
came  to  Vertain,  which  is  a  large  town :  it  was  taken  and  burnt, 
and  those  found  in  it  were  put  to  death.  The  Bretons  had  great 
profit  from  their  pillage,  as  well  as  the  others  who  had  spread  abroad 
over  the  country.  They  found  the  houses  full  of  draperies,  furs,  with 
cloths  of  gold  and  silver :  for,  trusting  to  the  strength  of  the  passage 
over  the  river  Lis,  the  Flemings  had  not  carried  away  anything  from 
their  houses  to  their  strong  towns. 

The  first  Bretons,  Normans  and  Burgundians  who  entered  Flan- 
ders by  the  pass  at  Commines,  paid  no  attention  to  pieces  of  cloth, 
furs  or  jewels,  but  to  the  gold  and  silver  which  they  found.  How- 
ever, those  who  followed  cleared  the  whole  country,  for  everything 
was  accr.Dtable  to  tbem. 


CHAPTER   CXVII. 

PHILI7  VON  AKTAVELD  TAKES  MEASURES  TO  RESIST  THE  FORCE  OF  THE 
KING  OF  FRANCE.  HE  RECEIVES  AN  ANSWER  FROM  HIS  EMBASSADORS 
IN  ENGLAND. 

Bad  news  soon  flies  abroad.  On  Tuesday  morning  Philip  von 
Artaveld  heard,  while  he  lay  before  Oudenarde,  that  the  French  had 
crossed  the  Lis  on  the  Monday  in  boats,  and  had  advanced  as  far  as 
Commines,  having  conquered  the  Flemings  posed  there  and  in  the 
adjacent  parts :  that  about  six  thousand  Flemings  had  been  slain,  and 
that  Peter  du  Bois  was  supposed  to  be  dead.  Philip  was  thunder- 
struck at  this  intelligence  ;  and  he  asked  the  lord  de  Harzelles,  who 
was  present,  "  what  was  to  be  done."  The  lord  de  Harzelles  replied, 
"  You  must  go  to  Ghent,  and  collect  aa  many  people  as  you  can  in 
the  town,  and  return  with  them  hither :  you  must  then  march  your 
whole  army  to  Courtray ;  for  when  the  king  of  France  learns  that 
you  are  marching  in  f  jU  force  against  him,  he  will  consider  well  be- 
fore he  advances  further  into  the  country.  We  ought  in  a  short  time 
to  receive  news  from  our  embassadors  in  England.  It  may  be  that 
Ihe  king  of  England  and  his  uncles  will  cross  the  sea  with  a  large 
army,  or  perhaps  they  have  already  done  so,  which  will  be  fortunate 
for  us." 

" I  am  surprised,"  answered  Philip,  "how  the  English  can  so 
long  delay  it,  when  they  know  they  are  to  have  free  entrance  into 
this  country  ;  and  I  marvel  what  they  are  thinking  of,  as  well  as  our 
people  who  are  there.  Notwithstanding,  I  will  not  hesitate  going  to 
(ihent  to  draw  out  the  arriere-ban,  with  which  I  will  rettHTi  and  offer 
battle  to  the  king  of  France,  whatever  be  the  consequences.  I  am 
informed  by  Peter  du  Bois,  that  the  king  of  France  has  full  twenty 
thousand  men-at-arms,  which  constitute  sixty  thousand  fighting  men. 
1  will  draw  up  in  battle  array  as  many  to  meet  him ;  and  if  God,  out 
of  Ids  grace,  and  the  just  cause  we  have,  should  enable  me  to  de- 
feat him,  I  shall  be  the  most  respected  lord  in  the  world ;  if  I  be  dis. 
comfited,  better  fortune  will  befal  a  greater  lord  than  myself." 

As  Philip  von  Artaveld  and  the  lord  de  Harzelles  were  thus  con- 
verging, somr.  soldiers  arri-sed  who  had  been  at  the  battle  of  C-m- 
mineF.  who  confirmed  the  first  intelligence,      Pluliv  said,   "  Am 


Feier  du  Buis,  is  he  dead,  or  a  prisoner  ?"  They  answered,  "  Neither ; 
but  he  has  been  severely  wounded  in  the  batfle,  and  has  retired  to 
Bruges."  At  those  words,  Philip  mounted  his  horee  and  ordered 
thirty  of  his  men  to  do  the  same,  when  he  set  out  for  Bruges.  He 
quitted,  however,  the  direct  road,  to  view  some  of  the  gaiTison  of 
Oudenarde  who  had  made  a  sally  the  preceding  night,  but  had  been 
overpowered  and  slain :  they  were  twelve  in  number  who  had  been 
put  to  death.  As  he  was  thus  examining  the  dead,  he  saw,  coming 
toward  him  from  Ghent,  a  herald  attached  to  the  king  of  England, 
whose  name  was  Chandos,  though  called  Ireland  king.at-arms  Philip 
was  much  pleased  at  the  arrival  of  this  herald,  and  asked  "  what 
news  he  had  brought."  "  My  lord,"  replied  the  herald,  "  five  of 
your  embassadors  returned  to  Ghent,  accompanied  by  a  knight  called 
sir  William  Frenenton,*  who,  by  orders  from  the  king  and  council, 
bring  letters  (as  we  learnt  from  them  at  Dover)  addressed  to  you  as 
regent  of  Flanders.  When  you  know  the  contents  of  these  lettem, 
and  approve  of  the  great  alliance  offered  to  you,  large  reinforcements 
will  be  instantly  sent  to  you  on  the  return  of  the  knight  and  his  com. 
panions  to  England."  Philip  said,  "I  am  not  well  satisfied  with 
such  an  arrangement :  the  succors  will  come  too  late.  Go  to  my 
quarters."  He  ordered  him  to  be  conducted  to  the  lodgings  of  the 
lord  de  Harzelles,  that  he  might  hear  the  news ;  while  he  took  the 
road  to  Ghent,  but  in  so  melancholy  a  temper  of  mind  that  nothing 
could  be  got  from  him,  nor  could  he  be  persuaded  to  enter  into  any 
agreeable  conversation. 

CHAPTER    CXVIIL 

THE   KING   OF   FRANCE    CROSSES   THE   LIS  AT   THE    BRIDGE  OF   COMMUTES. 
THE    TOWN   OF   YPBES    SURRENDERS    TO    HIM.' 

We  will  now  return  to  the  king  of  France,  and  say  how  he  went 
on.  When  intelligence  was  brought  him  of  Commines  being  con- 
quered, that  the  Flemings  were  dispersed,  and  the  bridge  rebuilt,  he 
set  out  from  the  abbey  of  Marquette,  where  he  had  lodged,  and 
maiched  with  his  whole  army  in  battle-array,  as  was  befitting  him 
to  do,  toward  Commines.  The  king  and  his  uncles  arrived  at  Com. 
mines  on  Tuesday,  and  took  up  their  lodgings  in  the  town ;  from 
whence  tbe  vanguard  had  marched  for  the  hill  of  Ypres,  where  they 
had  fixed  their  quarters.  On  the  Wednesday  morning  the  king  ad. 
vanced  to  the  hill  of  Ypres,  where  he  remained  until  the  baggage 
and  the  remainder  of  his  army  should  cross  the  river  at  Commines 
or  at  Warneton,  for  there  were  very  numerous  trains,  and  multitudes 
of  horses. 

On  Wednesday,  the  king's  rear-guard  passed  the  bridge  of  Com- 
mines. It  consisted  of  two  thousand  men-at-arms  and  two  thousand 
cross-bows,  under  the  command  of  the  count  d'Eu,  the  count  de 
Clois,  the  count  de  St.  Pol,  the  count  de  Harcourt,  the  lords  de 
Chatillon  and  de  la  Fere.  These  lords  with  their  men,  lodged  this 
Wednesday  at  Commines. 

When  the  night  came,  and  these  lords  thought  of  reposing  them, 
selves  after  their  march,  they  heard  the  cry,  "  To  arms  !"  They 
thought  certainly  they  should  have  a  battle,  and  that  the  Flemings 
from  Ypres,  Cassel,  Bergues,  and  their  dependencies,  were  collected 
and  on  their  march  to  attack  them.  The  lords  armed  themselves, 
put  on  their  helmets,  displayed  their  banners  before  their  lodgings : 
and,  having  Ughted  torches,  each  lord  advanced  to  the  causeway 
under  his  banner  or  pennon :  as  their  men  came,  they  drew  up  and 
arranged  themselves  under  their  proper  banners  ;  and  thus  they  re 
mained,  half  way  up  their  legs  in  mud,  almost  the  whole  night. 
You  may  imagine  if  these  lords  had  the  best  of  it,  such  as  the  count 
de  Blois  and  the  others,  who  had  not  been  accustomed  to  suffer  such 
cold  and  comfortless  nights  as  these  a  month  before  Christmas  j  but, 
when  their  honor  was  at  stake,  they  minded  it  not,  for  they  thought 
they  should  be  attacked  every  moment :  howevei^  it  was  not  so,  for 
this  was  a  false  alarm  caused  by  a  scuflBe  among  the  varlets.  Their 
lords,  however,  suflTered  for  it,  which  they  bore  as  well  as  they  could. 

On  Thursday  morning,  the  rear-guard  dislodged  from  Commines, 
and  marched,  in  good  order,  toward  their  main  army,  which  was 
encamped  on  the  hill  of  Ypres,  the  vanguard,  the  battalion  of  the 
king  and  all.  The  principal  commanders  held  a  council,  to  consider 
whether  they  should  march  to  Ypres,  Courtray,  or  Bruges.  While 
they  remained  there,  the  French  foragers  overran  the  country,  where 
they  found  a  marvellous  quantity  of  beasts,  grain,  and  »ll  other  pro- 
visions ;  for  since  they  had  gained  the  passage  at  Commines,  tiiey 
were  never  in  want.  The  inhabitants  of  Ypres,  finding  the  king 
so  near  with  his  whole  army,  and  the  passage  gained,  were  not 
much  at  their  ease,  and  considered  how  they  should  act.  The  town- 
council  assembled.  The  richest  and  chief  inhabitants,  who  had 
been  of  the  moderate  party,  but  who  had  not  dared  to  show  it,  pro- 
posed throwing  themselves  on  the  king's  mercy,  and  sending  to  him 
the  keys  of  the  town.  The  governor,  who  was  from  Ghent,  ap- 
pointed by  Philip  von  Artaveld,  would  not  listen  to  a  surrender,  but 
said,  "  Oifr  town  is  sufficiently  strong,  and  we  are  well  provired 
with  everything.  We  will  stand  our  ground  ;  during  which  time 
Philip  will  assemble  his  forces,  to  combat  the  king  and  raise  the 
siege."  Others  replied,  "  That  he  was  not  assured  that  this  would  so 
happen  ;  that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  Philip  von  Artaveld,  nor  o. 

*"  Bi.- W.  Frenenton."   Q.  If  not  Famneton. 
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the  whole  country,  to  defeat  the  king  of  France,  unleas  they  had  the 
astistance  of  the  Ejiglish,  of  which  there  was  not  any  appearance  ; 
and  that,  in  short,  the  best  thing  they  could  do  would  be  to  surren- 
der themselves  to  the  king  of  France."  High  words  ensued,  which 
ended  in  a  riot,  in  which  the  chief  inhabitants  were  masters.  The 
governor,  named  Peter  Vauclaire,  was  slain.  When  this  was  over, 
they  called  to  them  two  preaching  friars,  whom  they  sent  to  the 
king  and  his  uncles  on  the  hill  of  Ypres,  to  know  if  it  were  agree, 
able  to  thom  to  enter,  into  an  amicable  treaty  with  the  town. 

The  king  was  advised  to  grant  passports  to  twelve  of  the  citizens 
and  an  abbot  (who  being  at  Ypres  had  interfered  in  this  business,) 
to  come  to  the  camp,  and  explain  more  fully  what  their  intentions 
were.  The  friars  returned  to  the  town,  when  the  twelve  citizens 
elected  by  the  council  and  inhabitants,  and  the  abbot,  went  to  mount 
Ypres,  where,  casting  themselves  on  their  knees,  tkey  offered  to 
place  the  town  under  the  king's  obedience  for  ever,  and  without  any 
terms  of  reservation.  The  king  of  France,  following  the  good  ad- 
vice which  was  given  him,  to  gain  the  country  by  gentle  means, 
and  not  wishing  to  show  any  ill  will  or  cruelty,  received  them 
kindly,  aed  accepted  their,  offer ;  on  condition  that  the  town  would 
pay  forty  thousand  francs,  to  defray  the  smaller  expenses  which  this 
expedition  had  hitherto  cost. 

The  inhabitants  of  Ypres  were  much  rejoiced  at  this  event,  and 
never  afterwards  rebelled.  Thus  were  the  citizens  pardoned.  They 
entreated  the  king  and  his  uncles  would  be  pleased  to  partake  of 
some  refreshments  in  their  town,  which  would  give  great  joy  to  the 
inhabitants.  A  promise  was  in  truth  made  them,  that  the  king 
should  come  thither,  when  he  should  be  further  advanced  in  Flan- 
ders. Upon  this  the  deputation  returned  to  the  town,  mightily 
pleased  to  find  themselves  at  peace  with  the  king  of  France.  The 
forty  thousand  francs  were  instantly  raised  among  themselves,  and 
paid  to  the  king,  or  his  commissioners,  before  he  made  his  entry 
into  Ypres. 

CHAPTER    CXIX. 

THE    KINS  OF  FBAHCE    RECEIVES    INFORiaATION    OF   A    RIOT  AHONO  TBB 
PARISIANS.       SEVERAL    PLACES    IN    FLANDERS    SURRENDER    Tip    HIM. 

DuRiNS  the  time  the  king  of  France  was  on  the  hill  of  Ypres, 
news  was  brought  that  the  Parisians  were  in  rebellion :  and  that 
they  had  resolved^  as  it  was  then  reported,  to  pull  down  tlie  castle  of 
Beauts,  which  is  situated  in  the  wood  of  Vincennes,  and  the  castle 
of  the  Louvre,  as  well  as  other  castellated  houses  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Paris,  to  prevent  being  oppressed  in  future  by  their  means. 
One  of  their  leaders  made  a  speech  to  excite  t'o  mischief,  but  which, 
however,  as  it  appeared  afterwards,  turned  out  quite  the  contrary : 
"  My  fair  sirs,  let  us  abstain  from  doing  this  until  we  see  how  the 
king's  affairs  turn  out  in  Flanders.  If  the  Ghent  men  succeed,  as  I 
truly  hope  they  will,  then  will  be  the  time  to  destroy  all  these  cas- 
tles. Let  us  not  begin  anything  which  we  may  repent  of  after, 
wards."  It  was  Nicholas  le  Flamand  who  by  this  speech  made  the 
Parisians  give  up  their  intentions  of  committing  outrages.  They 
kept  within  the  walls  of  Paris,  which  they  had  amply  supplied  with 
everything ;  and  had  as  rich  and  handsome  armor  as  if  they  had 
been  great  lords.  There  were  upward  of  thirty  thousand  armed 
from  head  to  foot,  like  true  men-at-arms,  and  more  than  thirty  thou- 
sand armed  with  mallets.  They  worked  day  and  night  in  forging 
helmets,  and  purchased  armor  wherever  it  was  to  be  sold. 

Now,  consider  what  a  sad  devilment  it  would  have  been,  if  the 
king  of  France,  and  the  gallant  chivalry  with  which  he  was  accom- 
panied, had  been  defeated  in  Flanders.  It  may  readily  be  supposed, 
that  then  all  the  nobility  would  have  been  destroyed  in  France,  as 
well  as  in  other  places  ;  for  the  Jacquerie  were  never  so  ferocious  as 
they  would  at  such  a  time  have  been.  In  like  manner  the  peasants 
began  to  rebel  at  Rheims,  at  Chalons  in  Champagne,  and  down  the 
river  Marne,  and  to  menace  those  gentlemen,  ladies  and  children, 
who  had  remained  at  home.  At  Orleans,  Blois,  Rouen,  and  in  the 
Beauvoisis,  the  devil  had  entered  their  heads  to  prompt  them  to  mur- 
der every  one,  if  God  had  not  provided  a  remedy,  as  you  will  soon 
have  related. 

When  those  of  the  castlewicks  of  Cassel,  Bergues,  Bourbourg, 
Gravelines,  Furnes,  Dunkerque,  Pope  ingue,  Tourrout,  VaiUant,  arid 
.Malines,  had  heard  that  the  men  of  Ypres  had  surrendered  and  put 
themselves  under  the  obedience  of  the  king  of  France,  who  had 
graciously  pardoned  them,  they  began  to  be  much  alarmed.  After 
these  towns  had  well  considered  the  business,  the  inhabitants  seized 
their  governors,  whom  Philip  von  Artaveld  had  put  over  them,  and 
having  bound  them  strongly,  so  that  they  could  not  escape,  led  them 
to  the  king  on  mnunt  Ypres,  in  order  to  please  him  and  to  appease 
hu  anger.  On  their  arrival,  they  cast  themselves  on  their  knees  and 
■aid,  "  Noble  king,  we  put  our  lives,  towns,  and  fortunes,  under  your 
obedience,  and  wish  so  to  remain.  In  order  to  show  that  we  regard 
you  as  our  n  ue  lord,  here  are  the  governors  whom  Philip  von  Arta. 
veld  had  set  over  us  ;  for  by  foeoe,  and  not  otherwise,  has  he  made 
us  obey  him  :  you  may  do  your  pleasure  with  them,  for  they  have 
governed  us  according  to  their  wills."  The  king  was  advised  by  his- 
lords  to  grant  his  pardon  to  all  these  towns:  on  condition,  however, 
that  they  should  pay  him,  as  part  of  his  expenses  in  this  war,  sixty 
thousand  francs.     AH  the  provisions  were  to  be  given  up,  and  what. 


ever  cattle  might  be  found  in  the  fields ;  but  they  wete  assure/J  thai 
their  towns  should  neither  be  burned  nor  pillaged.  This  was  very 
satisfactory  to  therh,  and .  they  greatly  thanked  the  king  and  hia 
couiwil.  They  were  much  rejoiced  on  finding  they  had  escaped  so 
well ;  but  the  governors  of  Philip  von  Artaveld,  who  had  been  car. 
ried  thither,  were  beheaded  on  the  bridge  of  Ypres. 

No  mention  whatever  was  made  in  these  treaties  and  siibmissions 
of  the  earl  of  Flanders :  nor  was  he,  or  any  one  of  his  court,  ever 
summoned  to  the  councils  of  the  king.  If  he  was  displeased  at  this 
I  am  ignorant,  but  during  the  whole  expedition  he  was  treated  in 
the  same  manner.  None  of  his  people  were  permitted  to  quit  the 
army,  or  the  battalion  which  was  posted  by  orders  of  the  master  of 
these  cross-bows,  on  the  wings,  although  they  were  Flemings.  It  was 
also  ordered  by  the  king,  under  pain  of  death,  that  no  one  in  the 
army  should  speak  Flemish,  nor  carry  any  stick  bound  with  iron  • 


CHAPTER    CXX. 

THE  KING  OF  FRANCE  LODSES  IN  VPRES.  PETER  DU  BOIS  PRETEKTS 
BRUGES  FROM  SURRENDEKINS  TO  THE  KING.  PHILIP  VON  ARTATSLD 
ASSEMBLES   HIS    FORCES   TO    COMBAT   THE    FRENCH.         ■ 

While  the  king  and  his  whole  army  were  on  mount  Ypres,  many 
markets  were  there  held,  and  plenty  of  pillage  was  sold  to  those  of 
Lille,  Douay,  and  Toumay  ;  indeed  to  all  who  wished  to  buy.  A 
piece  of  cloth  of  Vexin,  Malines,  Poperingue  or  Commines,  was  sold 
for  one  franc.  People  were  clothed  there  too  cheaply.  Some  Bre. 
tons  and  other  pillagers,  determined  on  gain,  went  in  large  bodies, 
and  loaded  carts  and  horses  with  their  booty  of  cloths,  linen,  knives, 
money  in  gold  and  silver,  dishes  and  plates  of  silver  wherever  they 
found  them,  which  they  sent,  well  packed  up,  to  a  place  of  safety  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Lis,  or  by  their  servants  into  France. 

The  king  and  all  the  lords  came  to  Ypres,  where  they  quartered 
themselves  as  well  ss  they  could,  and  in  as  great  numbers  as  the 
town  would  hold.  They  remained  there  to  refresh  themselves  foui 
or  five  days.  The  inhabitants  of  Bruges  had  received  information 
of  the  conduct  of  the  king,  that  he  was  at  Ypres,  and  how  the  whole 
country,  as  far  as  Gravelines,  had  submitted  to  him.  They  were 
doubtful  whether  to  negotiate  with  the  king,  or  let  it  alone :  how. 
ever,  for  the  present  they  did  nothing.  The  principal  cause  which 
withheld  them  from  surrenderingj  was  the  great  number  of  men-at. 
arms  which  Philip  von  Artaveld  had  with  him  from  their  town  :  foi 
there  were  at  least  seven  thousand  at  the  siege  of  Oudeuarde ;  and 
their  principal  citizens  were  at  Ghent  as  hostages,  in  order  that  Peter 
du  Bois  might  more  easily  govern  the  place. 

Besides,  Peter  du  Bois  and  Peter  le  Nuitre  were  in  the  town,  who 
corafortetl  them,  saying,  "  My  good  gentlemen,  do  not  be  alarmed  if 
the  king  of  France  is  come  to  Ypres  :  you  know  that  formerly  the 
whole  power  of  France  was  sent  by  king  Philip  to  Courtray,t  and 
could  not  withstand  the  courage  of  our  fathers,  for  his  whole  army 
was  slain  and  defeated.  Know  then,  that  this  army  shall  in  hke 
manner  be  destroyed ;  for  Philip  von  Artaveld,  with  an  immense 
force,  will  not  leave  things  thus  without  combating  the  king.  It  may 
very  well  happen,  that  from  the  good  cause  we  are  engaged  iij,  and 
the  good  fortune  that  follows  Ghent,  Philip  may  defeat  the  king,  so 
that  not  one  shall  escape  or  recross  the  river,  but  the  whole  country 
which  has  submitted  will  instantly  be  reconquered.  Thus  will  you 
remain  like  true  and  loyal  men  in  your  franchises,  and  in  the  grace 
of  Philip  and  of  us  Ghent  men."  With  such  speeches  as  this,  Petei 
du  Bois  and  Peter  le  Nuitre  daily  harangued  the  men  of  Bruges, 
and  restrained  them  from  enteriijg  into  any  treaty  with  the  king  of 
France. 

While  these  things  were  going  on,  the  citizens  of  Ghent,  with  sii 
William  Fermiton.t  arrived  at  Calais,  from  England,  to  conclude  and 
seal  those  treaties  and  agreements  which  the  English  wished  to  enter 
into  with  the  Fleming:s.  Sir  John  Devereux,  governor  of  Calais, 
sent  for  them,  and  told  them,  "  that  they  could  not  continue  theit 
journey  at  that  time,  for  the  king  of  France  was  at  Ypres,  and  that 
all  the  country,  from  Calais  to  Ypres,  had  surrendered  to  him.  We 
shall  shortly  have  more  news  :  for  it  is  reported  that  Philip  von 
Artaveld  is  assembling  his  forces  to  combat  the  king  of  France,  and 
we  shall  see  who  will  have  the  best  of  it.  Should  the  Flemings  be 
beaten,  you  have  nothing  to  do  in  Flanders  ;  and  if  the  king  of 
France  bo  defeated,  it  is  all  our  own.  This,"  said  the  English 
knight,  "you  mayilepend  upon  as  truth."  The  intelligence  detained 
the  citizens  of  Ghent  and  sir  William  Fermiton. 

We  will  now  return  to  Philip,  and  say  what  he  was  doing.  Being 
eager  to  combat  the  king  of  France,  as  he  plainly  showed,  he  or- 
dered,  on  his  arrival  at  Ghent,  every  man  capable  of  bearing  -arms, 
after  leaving  a  sufficient  garrison  in  the  town,  to  follow  him.  All 
obeyed ;  for  he  gave  them  to  understand,  that  by  the  grace  of  God, 


*  Bii3tmi'?t  mrotlB,  literally,  "  a  stick  with  a  ferule." — [Ed. 

t  "Courlray."    The  bottle  1302. 

t  "Fermiton."  Froissart  before  calls  him  Fremeton.  Xiihould  have  suDPOsed  thi 
person  was  sir  William  Farendon,  or  Frampton,  if,  in  the  Rolles  Fran9oii  'he  names 
of  those  sent  by  Richard  had  not  been  p,articularly  named,  as  may  be  seen  underneath 

Ann.  Dom.  1383-1383.    Membrana  4. 

"  De  potestate  data  Johanni  Devereux,  Briaiiu  de  Stapilton.  Willielmo  Ermyn,  fll 
Johanni  de  Biiriey,  ad  tractandum  cum  comiti  Flandriae  et  gentibus  :L'ideip  de  debatil, 
et  de  attetnutMis  refbrinandis."— Data  apud  Westminster.  Ifiu.  Ma/, 
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they  would  defeat  the  French,  be  lords  of  Ghent,  and  rank  as  sove- 
reigns among  other  nations.  Philip  von  Artaveld  carried  with  him 
about  ten  thousand  men  as  the  arriere-ban :  he  had  before  sent  to 
Binges,  Damme,  Ardembourg,  Sluys,  to  the  sea-coasts,  the  Quatre 
Mestiers,  and  constable  wicks  of  Gramraont,  Dendremonde,  and 
Alost,  and  had  raised  from  thope  places  about  thirty  thousand  more. 
He  and  his  whole  army  were  quartered  one  night  before  Oudenarde : 
on  the  morrow  they  marched  away,  and  came  before  Courtray :  he 
had  with  him  about,  fifty  thousand  men.  The  king  of  France  re. 
ceived  intelligence,  that  Philip  von  Artaveld  was  approaching,  and, 
as  it  was  said,  with  full  sixty  thousand  men.  Upon  this,  the  van- 
guard set  off  from  Ypres,  under  the  command  of  the  constable  and 
marshals  of  France,  and  encamped  a  league  and  a  half  from  Ypres, 
between  Rollers  and  Rosebecque :  on  the  morrow,  the  king  and  all' 
the  lords,  V'li\  th?  main  battalion  and  rear-guard,  quartered  them- 
lelves  there  a.so.  I  must  siy  that  these  lords,  while  they  were  in 
the  field,  suflFered  greatly  ;  for  it  was  in  the  heart  of  winter,  the  be- 
ifinning  of  December,  and  it  rained  every  day.  They  slept  on  the 
roads  every  night,  for  they  were  in  daily  and  hourly  expectation  of 
»  batde  :  it  was  commonly  t'aid  in  the  army,  "  They  will  come  *.o- 
■norrow ;"  which  they  believed,  from  the  news  the  foragers  brought 
ivhen  they  returned  from  their  excursions. 

The  king  was  quartered  in  the  midst  of  his  army.  The  lords  of 
France  were  much  vexed  at  Philip  for  delaying,  for  they  were  very 
Impatient  of  being  out  in  such  bad  weather.  It  should  be  known, 
that  with  the  king  were  all  the  flower  of  French  knighthood :  it  was 
therefore  highly  presumptuous  in  Philip  von  Artaveld  and  the  Flem- 
ings to  think  of  fighting  with  them ;  for  if  they  had  been  satisfied 
with  continuing  their  siege  of  Oudenarde,  and  had  slightly  intrenched 
themselves,  the  French,  considering  the  wetness  of  the  season,  would 
never  have  marched  to  seek  them ;  and,  if  they  had  done  so,  they 
would  have  combated  them  under  the  greatest  disadvantages.  But 
Philip  was  so  vain  of  the  good  fortune  he  had  met  with  at  Bruges, 
that  he  thought  nothing  could  withstand  him,  and  he  hoped  he  should 
be  lord  of  the  world.  No  other  thoughts  had  he,  and  was  nothing 
afraid  of  the  king  of  France  nor  his  army  j  for,  if  he  had  entertained 
any  fears,  he  would  not  have  done  that  which  he  did,  as  you  shall 
hear  related.  

CHAPTER   CXXI. 

PHILIP  TON  ARTAVELD,  HAVINO  ElfTEBTAINED  HIS  OAPTAIMS  AT  STJPPEB, 
(JIVES  THEM  INSTRUCTIONS  HOW  THEY  ARE  TO  ACT  ON  THE  MORROW 
AT  THE  BATTLE  OF  ROSEBECQUE.  WONDERFUL  APPEARANCES  IN  THE 
HEAVENS    AJIE  SEEN   DURINS  THIS  NIGHT. 

Philip  von  Artaveld,  with  his  whole  army,  on  the  Wednesday 
I'vening  preceding  the  battle,  was  encamped  in  a  handsome  position, 
lolerably  strong,  between  a  ditch  and  grove,  and  with  so  good  a 
hedge  in  front  that  they  could  not  easily  be  attacked.  It  was  be- 
tween the  hill  and  ^own  of  Rosel.ecque  where  the  king  was  quartered. 
That  same  evening,  Philip  gave  a  magnificent  supper  to  his  captains 
at  his  quarters ;  for  he  had  wherewithal  to  do  so,  as  his  provisions 
lollowed  him.  When  the  supper  was  over,  he  addressed  them  in 
these  words  :  "  My  fair  gentlemen,  you  are  my  companions  in  this 
expedition,  and  I  hope  to-morrow  we  shall  have  something  to  do ; 
for  the  king  of  France,  who  is  impatient  to  meet  and  fight  with  us, 
a  quartered  at  Rosebcvique.  I  therefore  beg  of  you  to  be  loyal,  and 
not  alarmed  at  anything  you  shall  see  or  hear ;  for  we  are  combating 
in  a  just  cause,  to  preserve  the  franchises  of  Flanders,  and  for  our 
right.  Admonish  your  men  to  behave  well,  and  draw  them  up  in 
such  manner  that,  by  this  means  and  our  courage,  we  may  obtain 
the  victory.  To-morrow,  through  God's  grace,  we  shall  not  find 
any  lord  to  combat  with  us,  or  any  who  will  dare  take  the  field, 
unless  he  mean  to  remain  there,  and  we  shall  gain  greater  honor 
than  if  we  could  have  depended  on  the  support  of  the  English ;  for, 
if  they  had  been  with  us,  they  alone  would  have  gained  all  the  repu. 
tation.  The  flower  of  ihe  French  nobility  is  with  the  king,  for  he 
has  not  left  one  behind :  order,  therefore,  your  men  not  to  grant 
quarter  to  any  one,  but  to  kill  all  who  fall  in  their  way.  By  this 
means  we  shall  remain  in  peace ;  for  I  will  and  command,  under 
pain  of  death,  that  no  prisoners  be  made,  except  it  be  the  king  of 
France.  With  regard  to  the  king,  I  wish  to  support  him,  as  he  is 
but  a  child  and  ought  to  be  forgiven ;  for  he  knows  not  what  he 
does,  and  acts  according  as  he  is  instructed :  we  will  carry  him  to 
Ghent  and  teach  him  Flemish ;  but  as  for  dukes,  earls,  and  other 
men-at-arms,  kill  them  all.  The  common  people  of  France  will 
never  be  angr;  -vith  us  for  so  doing ;  for  they  wish,  as  I  am  well 
assured,  that  not  one  should  ever  return  to  France,  and  it  shall 
be  so  " 

His  companions  who  were  present  at  this  discourse,  and  who  were 
from  the  different  towns  in  Flanders  and  the  country  of  Bruges, 
agreed  to  this  proposal,  which  they  thought  a  proper  one,  and  with 
one  voice  replied  to  Philip,  "  You  say  well,  and  thus  shall  it  be." 
They  then  took  leave  of  Philip,  an-'  each  man  returned  to  his  quar. 
ters,  to  order  his  men  how  they  were  to  act  conformably  to  the 
instructions  they  had  just  had.  Thus  passed  the  night  in  the  army 
of  Philip :  but  about  midnight,  as  I  have  been  informed,  there  hap- 
pened a  most  wonderful  event,  and  such  that  I  have  never  heard 
anything  equal  to  it  related.      When   the  Flemish  captains  had 


retired,  and  all  gone  to  their  quarters  to  repose,  the'night  beinc  far 
advanced,  those  upon  guard  fancied  they  heard  a  great  noise  toward 
the  Mont  d'Or.  Some  of  them  were  sent  to  see  what  it  could  be 
and  if  the  French  were  making  any  preparations  to  attack  them  ip 
the  night.  On  their  return,  they  reported,  that  they  had  been  as  ,ar 
as  the  place  whence  the  noise  came,  but  that  they  had  discovered 
nothing.  This  noise,  however,  was  still  heard,  and  it  seemed  tc 
some  of  them  that  their  enemies  were  on  the  mount  about  a  league 
distant :  this  was  also  the  opinion  of  a  damsel  from  Ghent  whom 
Philip  von  Artaveld  had  carried  with  him,  on  this  expedition,  as  ha 
sweetheart. 

While  Philip  was  sleeping  under  his  tent  on  a  coverlid  near  the 
coal-fire,  this  damsel  went  out  of  the  tent  about  midnight,  to  examine 
the  sky,  and  see-  what  sort  of  weather  it  was  and  the  time  of  night, 
for  she  was  unable  to  sleep.  She  looked  toward  Rosebecqae,  and 
saw,  in  divers  parte  of  the  sky,  smoke  and  sparks  of  fire  flying  about, 
caused  by  the  fires  the  French  were  making  under  hedges  and 
bushes.  This  woman  listened  attentively,  and  thought  she  heard  a 
great  noise  between  their  army  and  that  of  the  French,  and  also  the" 
crj-  of  Montjoye  and  several  other  cries ;  and  it  seemed  to  her  that 
they  came  from  the  Mont  d'Or,  between  the  camp  and  Rosebecque. 
She  was  exceedingly  frightened,  returned  to  the  tent,  awakened 
Philip,  and  said  to  him,  "  Sir,  rise  instantly,  and  arm  yourself;  for  I 
have  heard  a  great  noise  on  the  Mont  d'Or,  which  I  believe  to  be 
made  by  the  French  who  are  coming  to  attack  you." 

Phihp  at  these  words  arose,  and  wrapping  himself  in  a  gown,  took 
a  battle-axe  and  went  out  of  his  tent  to  listen  to  this  noise.  In  like 
manner  as  she  had  heard  it,  Philip  did  the  same ;  and  it  seemed  to 
him  as  if  there  were  a  great  tournament.  He  directly  returned  to 
his  tent,  and  ordered  his  trumpet  to  be  sounded  to  awaken  the  army 
As  soon  as  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  was  heard,  it  was  known  to  be 
his.  Those  of  the  guard  in  front  of  the  camp  armed  themselves,  and 
sent  some  of  their  companions  to  Phihp  to  know  what  he  wished  to 
have  done,  as  he  was  thus  early  arming  himself.  On  their  arrival, 
he  wanted  to  send  them  to  the  part  whence  the  noise  had  come,  tc 
find  out  what  it  could  be ;  but  they  reported  that  that  had  already 
been  done,  and  that  there  was  no  cause  found  for  it.  Philip  was 
much  astonished ;  and  they  were  greatly  blamed,  that  having  heard 
a  noise  toward  the  enemy's  quarters,  they  had  remained  quiet. 
"  Ha,"  said  they  to  Philip,  "  in  truth  we  did  hear  a  noise  toward 
the  Mont  d'Or,  and  we  sent  to  know  what  it  could  be ;  but  those 
who  had  been  ordered  thither,  reported  that  there  was  nothing  to  be 
found  or  seen.  Not  having  seen  any  positive  appearance  of  a 
movement  of  the  enemy,  we  were  unwilling  to  alarm  the  army  lest 
we  should  be  blamed  for  it."  This  speech  of  the  guard  somewhat 
appeased  Philip ;  but  in  his  own  mind  he  marvelled  much  what  it 
could  be.  Some  said  it  was  the  devils  of  hell  running  and  dancinir 
about  the  place  where  the  battle  was  to  be,  for  the  abundance  of 
prey  they  expected 

Neither  Philip  Ton  Artaveld  nor  the  Flemings  were  quite  at  theii 
ease  after  this  alarm.  They  were  suspicious  of  having  lieen  be. 
trayed  and  surprised.  They  armed  themselves  leisurely  with  what, 
ever  they  had,  made  large  fires  in  their  quarters,  and  breakfasted 
comfortably,  for  they  had  victuals  in  abundance.  About  an  hour 
before  day,  Vhilip  said,  "  I  think  it  rigi'i  that  we  march  into  the 
plain  and  draw  up  our  men ;  bf,C!ir.sc,  sLouid  t'le  French  advance  to 
attack  us,  we  ought  not  to  be  unpreparsd,  nor  in  disorder,  but  pro- 
perly drawn  up  like  men,  knowing  well  what  we  are  to  do."  All 
obeyed  this  order,  and,  quitting  their  quarters,  marched  to  the  heath 
beyond  the  grove.  There  was  in  front  a  wide  ditch  newly  made, 
and  in  their  rear  quantities  of  brambles,  junipers,  and  shrubs.  They 
drew  up  at  their  leisure  in  this  strong  position,  and  formed  one  large 
battalion,  thick  and  strong.  By  the  reports  from  the  constables, 
they  were  about  fifty  thousandj  all  chosen  men,  who  valued  not 
their  lives.  Among  them  were  about  sixty  English  archers,  who, 
having  stolen  away  from  their  companions  at  Calais,  to  gain  greater 
pay  from  Philip,  had  left  behind  them  their  armor  in  their  quari'jrs 

Everything  being  arranged,  each  man  took  to  his  arms.  The 
horses,  baggage,  women,  and  varlets,  were  dismissed :  but  Philip 
von  Artaveld  had  his  page  mounted  on  a  superb  courser,  worth  five 
hundred  florins,  which  he  had  ordered  to  attend  him,  to  display  his 
state,  and  to  mount  if  a  pursuit  of  the  French  should  happen,  in 
order  that  he  might  eriforce  the  commands  which  he  had  given  to 
kill  all.  It  was  with  this  intention  that  Philip  had  posted  him  by 
his  side.  Philip  had  likewise  from  the  town  of  Ghent  about  nine 
thousand  men,  well  armed,  whom  he  placed  near  his  person ;  for  h'3 
had  greater  confidence  in  them  than  any  of  the  others :  they  there, 
fore,  with  Philip  at  their  head  with  banners  displayed,  were  in  front ; 
and  those  from  Alost  and  Grammont  were  next;  then  the  men  from 
Courtray,  Bruges,  ^^amme,  Sluys,  and  the  Franconate.  They  were 
armed,  for  the  greater  part,  with  bludgeons,  iron  caps,  jerkins,  and 
with  gloves  de  fer  de  baleine.  Each  man  had  a  stafi'  with  an  iron 
point,  and  bound  round  with  iron.  The  different  townsmen  wore 
liveries  and  arms,  to  distinguish  them  from  one  another.  Some  had 
jackete  of  blue  and  yellow,  others  wore  a  welt  of  black  on  a  red 
jacket,  others  chevroned  with  white  on  a  blue  coat,  others  green 
and  blue,  others  lozenged  with  black  and  white,  others  quartered 
red  and  white,  others  all  blue.  Each  carried  the  banners  of  theii 
trades.      They   had  also  large   knives   hanging   down   from   theii 
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girdles.     In  tliis  state  they  remained,  quietly  waiting  for  day,  which 
soon  came. 

I  will  now  relate  to  you  the  proceedings  of  the  French  as  fully  as 
I  have  done  those  of  the  Flemings. 


CHAPTER   CXXI 

KING  CHAKLES  EHTERTAINS  AT  SUPPEB  HIS  UNCLES  AND  SOME  OTHERS  OF 
UIS  PRINCIPAL  BARONS  ON  THE  EVE  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  ROSEBEOQUE. 
THE  CONSTABLE  DE  CLISSON  IS  EXCUSED  FROM  ATTENDINO  THE  KING'S 
PERSON    DURING  THE  BATTLE. 

The  king  of  France,  and  the  lords  with  him,  knew  well  that  the 
Flemings  were  advancing,  and  that  a  battle  must  be  the  consequence  ; 
for  no  proposals  for  peace  were  offered,  and  all  seemed  to  have  made 
up  their  minds  for  an  engagement.  It  had  been  proclaimed  on  the 
Wednesday  morning  in  the  town  of  Ypres,  that  the  men-at-arms 
should  follow  the  king  into  the  field,  and  post  themselves  according 
to  the  instructions  they  had  received.  Every  one  obeyed  this  order, 
and  no  man  at-arms,  or  even  lusty  varlet,  remained  in  Ypres,  except 
those  appointed  to  guard  the  horses,  which  had  been  conducted  to 
Ypres  when  their  lords  dismounted.  However,  the  vanguard  had 
inaiiy  with  them  for  the  use  of  their  light  troops,  and  to  reconnoitre 
the  battalions  of  the  enemy  ;  for  to  them  they  were  of  more  service 
than  to  the  others. 

The  French  on  this  We/inesday  remained  in  the  plain  pretty  near 
to  Rosebecque,  where  the  lords  and  captains  were  busy  in  arranging 
their  plans.  In  the  evening  the  king  gave  a  supper  to  his  three 
uncles,  the  constable  of  France,  the  lord  de  Coucy,  and  to  some 
other  foreign  lords  from  Brabant,  Hainault,  Holland,  Zealand,  Ger- 
many, Lorraine,  and  Savoy,  who  had  come  thither  to  serve  him. 
He,  as  well  as  his  uncles,  thanked  them  much  for  the  good  services 
>hey  had  done  and  were  willing  to  do  for  them.  The  earl  of  Flan- 
ders this  evening  commanded  the  guard  of  the  king's  battalion,  and 
had  under  him  six  hundred  lances,  and  twelve  hundred  other  men. 

After  the  supper  which  the  king  had  given  on  the  Wednesday  to 
•litse  lords,  and  when  they  had  retired,  the  constable  of  France 
remained  to  converse  with  the  king  and  his  uncles.  It  had  been 
arranged  in  the  council  with  the  king,  that  the  constable,  sir  Oliver 
de  Clisson,  should  resign  his  constableship  for  the  morrow  (as  they 
fully  expected  a  battle,)  and  that,  for  the  day  only,  the  lord  de  Coucy 
was  to  take  his  place,  and  sir  Oliver  remain  near  the  king's  person : 
so  that  when  the  constable  was  taking  his  leave,  the  king  said  to 
him,  H3  he  had  been  instructed,  in  a  courteous  and  agreeable  man- 
ner, "  Constable,  we  will  that  you  resign  to  us,  for  to-morrow  only, 
y?ur  office;  for  we  have  appointed  another,  and  you  shall  remain 
near  our  person."  These  words,  which  were  new  to  the  gallant 
constable,  surprised  him  so  much,  that  he  replied,  "  Most  dear 
lord,  1  well  know  that  I  can  never  be  more  highly  honored  than  in 
guarding  your  person;  but,  dear  lord,  it  will  give  great  displeasure 
to  my  companions,  and  those  of  the  vanguard,  if  they  do  not  see 
me  with  them:  and  we  may  lose  more  than  we  can  gain  by  it.  I 
do  not  pretend  that  I  am  so  valiant,  that  the  business  will  be  done 
by  me  alone ;  but  f  declare,  dear  lord,  under  the  correction  of  your 
I)  6  council,  that  .or  hese  last  fifteen  days,  I  have  been  solely  oc- 
c.  ed  now  I  could  add  to  your  honor,  to  that  of  your  array,  and  to 
my  own  oflnce.  I  have  instructed  the  army  in  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  to  be  drawn  up :  and  if  to-morrow,  under  the  guidance  of 
God,  we  engage,  and  they  do  not  see  me ;  or,  if  I  fail  in  giving  them 
fcdvico  and  support,  I  who  have  always  been  accustomed  in  such 
cases  so  to  do,  they  will  be  thunderstruck;  some  may  say  I  am  a 
hypocrite,  and  have  done  this  slily,  in  order  to  escape  from  the  first 
01OW8.  1  ilierefore  entreat  of  you,  most  dear  lord,  that  you  would 
noi  liitertere  in  what  has  been  arranged  and  ordered  for  the  best,  for 
I  must  say  you  will  gain  the  more  by  it." 

Tlie  king  did  not  know  what  answer  to  make  to  this  speech,  any 
mole  than  those  present  who  had  heard  it.  At  last  the  king  said, 
very  properly,  "  Constable,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  has  been 
any  way  thought  you  have  not,  on  every  occasion,  most  fully  acquit- 
ted yourself,  and  will  still  do  so ;  hut  my  late  lord  and  father  loved 
'ou  more  than  any  other  person,  and  had  the  greatest  confidence  in 
you :  it  is  from  this  love  and  confidence  which  he  reposed  in  you 
that  I  should  wish  to  have  you  on  this  occasion  near  to  me,  and  in 
my  company."  "  Very  dear  lord,"  replied  the  constable,  "  you  will 
be  so  well  attended  by  such  valiant  men,  all  having  been  settled 
with  the  greatest  deliberation,  that  it  cannot  any  way  be  amended, 
90  that  you  and  yoiir  council  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  it.  I  there- 
fore be g  of  you,  for  the  love  of  God,  most  dear  lord,  that  you  will 
permit  me  to  execute  ray  office :  and  to-morrow  your  success  shall 
be  such  that  your  friends  will  be  rejoiced,  and  your  enemies  enraged." 

To  this  the  king  only  answered,  "  Constable,  I  will  it  be  so :  in 
God's  name,  and  in.the  name  of  St.  Denis,  act  as  becomes  your 
office.  I  will  not  say  one  word  mn>-e  to  you  on  the  subject;  for  you 
Bee  clearer  in  this  business  than  I  ('o,  or  those  who  first  proposed  it. 
He  tomorrow  at  mass."  "Willingly,  sir,"  replied  the  constable. 
He  took  leave  of  the  king,  who  saluted  him,  and  returned  to  his 
;)uarters,  with  his  attendants  and  companions. 


CHAPTER   CXX.II. 

PHILIP  VON  ABTAVEI.D  AND  HIS  FLEMINGS  QUIT  THE  STRONG  POSITIOI 
THEY  HAD  TAEEN  [N  THE  MORNING,  TO  ENCAMP  ON  MONT  D'oB,  NEAI 
TO  YPRES.  THE  CONSTABLE  AND  ADMIRAL  OF  FRANCE,  WITH  TBI 
BASTARD  OF  LANGRES,  SET  OUT  TO  RECONNOITRE   THEIR  SITUATinw 

On  the  Thursday  morning  all  the  men-at:arms  of  the  army,  the  van- 
guard, the  rear-guard,  and  the  king's  battalion,  armed  themselves 
completely,  except  their  helmets,  as  if  they  were  about  to  engage : 
for  the  lords  well  knew  the  day  could  not  pass  without  a  battle,  from 
the  reports  of  the  foragers  on  the  Wednesday  evening,  who  had  seen 
the  Flemings  on  their  march  demanding  a  battle.  The  king  of 
France  heard  mass,  as  did  the  other  lords,  who  all  devoutly  prayed 
to  God,  that  the  day  might  turn  out  to  their  honor.  In  the  morning 
there  was  a  thick  mist,  which  continued  so  long  that  no  one  could 
see  the  distance  of  an  acre  :  the  lords  were  much  vexed  at  this,  but 
they  could  not  remedy  it. 

After  the  king's  mass,  which  had  been  attended  by  the  constable 
and  other  great  lords,  it  was  ordered  that  thuse  valiant  knights  sir 
Oliver  de  Clisson,  constable  of  France,  sir  John  de  Vienne,  admiral 
of  France,  and  sir  William  de  Poitiers,  bastard  of  Langres,  who 
had  been  long  used  to  arms,  should  reconnoitre  the  position  of  the 
Flemings,  and  report  to  the  king  and  his  uncles  the  truth  of  it :  du. 
ring  which  time,  the  lord  d'Albreth  and  sir  Hugh  de  Chatillon  were 
employed  in  forming  the  battalions.  These  three  knights,  leaving 
the  king,  set  off  on  the  flower  of  their  steeds,  and  rode  toward  that 
part  where  they  thought  they  should  find  the  Flemings,  and  toward 
the  spot  where  they  had  encamped  the  preceding  night. 

You  must  know  that  on  the  Thursday  morning,  when  the  thick 
mist  came  on,  the  Flemings  having,  as  you  have  before  heard, 
marched,  before  daybreak,  to  this  strong  position,  had  there  remained 
until  about  eight  o'clock,  when,  not  seeing  nor  hearing  anything  of 
the  French,  their  numbers  excited  in  them  pride  and  self-sufficiency : 
and  their  captains,  as  well  as  others,  began  thus  to  talk  among  them- 
selves :  "  What  are  we  about,  thus  standing  still,  and  almost  frozen 
with  cold  ?  Why  do  we  not  advance  with  courage,  since  such  is 
our  inclination,  and  seek  our  enemies  to  combat  them  ?  We  remain 
here  to  no  purpose,  for  the  French  will  never  come  to  look  for  us. 
Let  us  at  least  march  to  Mont  d'Or,  and  take  advantage  of  the 
mountain."  Many  such  speeches  were  made,  and  they  tdl  consented 
to  march  to  Mount  d'Or,  which  was  between  them  and  the  French. 
In  order  to  avoid  the  ditch  in  their  front,  they  turned  the  grove  and 
entered  the  plain.  While  they'  were  thus  on  their  march  round  the 
grove,  the  three  knights  came  so  opportunely  that  they  reconnoiterad 
them  at  their  ease,  and  rode  by  the  side  of  their  battalions,  which 
were  again  formed  within  a  bow-shot  from  them.  When  they  had 
considered  them  on  the  left,  they  did  the  same  on  the  right,  and  thus 
carefully  and  fully  examined  them.  The  Flemings  saw  them  plainly, 
but  paid  not  any  attention  to  them ;  nor  did  any  one  quit  his  ranks. 
The  three  knights  were  well  inounted,  and  so  much  used  to  this 
business  that  they  cared  not  for  them.  Philip  said'to  his  captains, 
"  Our  enemies  are  near  at  hand :  let  us  draw  up  here  in  battle-array 
for  the  combat.  I  have  seen  strong  appearances  of  their  intentions : 
for  these  three  horsemen  who  pass  and  repass  have  reconnoitred  us, 
and  are  still  doing  so." 

Upon  this,  the  Flemings  halted  on  the  Mont  d'Or,  and  formed  in 
one  thick  and  strong  battalion ;  when  Philip  said  aloud,  "  Gentle- 
mSn,  when  the  attack  begins,  remember  our  enemies  were  defeated 
and  broken  at  the  battle  of  Bruges  by  our  keeping  in  a  compact 
body.  Be  careful  not  to  open  your  ranks,  but  let  every  man 
strtngthen  himself  as  much  as  possible  and  bear  his  staff  riglit  befor<~ 
him.  You  will  intermix  your  arms,  so  that  no  one  may  break  you, 
and  march  straight  forward  with  a  good  step,  without  turning  to  the 
right  or  left ;  and  act  together,  so  that,  when  the  conflict  begins,  you 
may  throw  your  bombards  and  shoot  with  your  cross-bows  in  such 
manner  that  our  enemies  may  be  thunderstruck  with  surprise." 

When  Philip  had  formed  his  men  in  battle-array,  and  told  them 
how  to  act,  he  went  to  the  wing  of  his  army  in  which  he  had  the 
greatest  confidence.  Near  him  was  his  page  on  the  courser,  to 
whom  he  said,  "  Go,  wait  forme  at  that  bush  out  of  bow-shot ;  and, 
when  thou  shalt  see  the  discomfiture  of  the  French  and  the  pursuit 
begin,  bring  me  my  horse  and  shout  my  cry  ;  tliey  will  make  way 
for  thee  to  come  to  me,  for  I  wish  to  be  the  first  in  the  pursuit." 
The  page,  on  these  words,  left  his  master  and  did  as  he  had  ordered 
him.  Philip  placed  near  him,  on  the  side  of  this  wing,  forty  English 
archers  whom  he  had  in  his  pay.  Now,  if  it  he  considered  how 
well  Philip  had  arranged  this  business,  I  am  of  opinion,  and  in  this 
I  am  joined  by  several  others,  that  he  well  knew  the  art  of  war  :  but 
in  one  instance,  which  I  will  relate,  he  acted  wrong.  It  was  in 
quitting  the  first  strong  position  he  had  taken  in  the  morning;  foi 
they  would  never  have  sought  to  fight  him  there,  as  it  would  Iwva 
been  too  much  to  their  disadvantage ;  but  he  wished  to  show  tha' 
his  people  were  men  of  courage,  and  had  little  fear  of  their  enewiet, 
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CHAPTER    CXXIV. 

rm    BtTTLE   OP    BOSEBECQUE,    BETWEEN   THE    FKEKCH    AND    FLEMINGS. 
JPHILIP  TOM  AKTATELD  IS  SLAIM,  AND  HIS  WHOLE  ARMY  DEFEATED. 

The  three  knights  returned  to  the  king  of  France  and  to  his  bat. 
lalions,  which  had'  already  been  formed  and  were  marching  slowly 
in  order  of  battle :  for  there  were  many  prudent  and  brave  men, 
who  had  been  long  accustomed  to  arms,  in  ti.e  vanguard,  in  the 
king's  battalion,  and  in  the  rear.guard,  who  kn«w  well  what  they 
were  to  do,  for  they  were  the  flower  of  chivalry  in  Christendom. 
Way  was  made  for  them ;  and  the  lord  de  Clisaon  spoke  first,  bow. 
ing  to  the  king  from  his  horse,  atid  taking  off  the  beaver  he  wore, 
Baying,  "  Sire,  rejoice  :  these  people  are  our  own,  and  our  lusty  var. 
lets  will  fight  well  with  them."  "  Constable,"  replied  the  king, 
"  God  assist  you  !  now  advance,  in  the  name  of  God  and  St.  Den- 
is." The  knights,  before  mentioned  as  the  king's  body.guard,  now 
drew  up  in  good  order.  The  king  created  many  new  knights,  as 
did  different  lords  in  their  battalions,  so  that  several  new  banners 
were  displayed. 
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It  was  ordered,  that  when  the  engagement  was  about  to  commence, 
the  battalion  of  the  king,  with.the  oriflamme  of  France,  should  march 
to  the  front  of  the  army,  that  the  van  and  rear-guards  should  form 
the  two  wings  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  by  this  means  inclose  and 
straiten  the  Flemings,  who  were  dr»wn  up  in  the  closest  order,  and 
gain  a  great  advantage  over  them.  Notice  of  this  intended  move, 
nient  was  sent  to  .the  rear-guard,  of  which  the  count  d'Eu,  the  count 
de  Blois,  the  count  de  St.  Pol,  the  count  de  Harcourt,  the  count  de 
Chatillon,  and  the  lord  de  la  Geie  were  commanders.  The  young 
lord  de  Haurel  displayed  his  banner  this  day  before  the  count  de 
Blois,  who  also  knighted  sir  Thomas  d'Istre,  and  the  bastard  sir 
James  de  Hameth.  According  to  the  report  of  the  heralds,  there 
were  this  day  created  four  hundred  and  sixty-seven  knights. 

The  lord  de  Clissbn,  air  John  de  Vienne,  and  sir  William  de  Lan- 
gres,  having  made  their  report  to  the  king,  left  him  and  went  to  their 
post  in  the  vanguard.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  oriflamme  waa  dia. 
played  by  sir  Peter  de  Villiera,  who  bore  it.  Some  aay  (as  they  find 
it  written)  that  it  was  never  before  displayed  against  Christians,  and 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  great  doubt  during  the  march  whether  it  should 
be  displayed  or  not.  However,  the  matter  having  been  fully  con. 
sideiea,  they  resolved  to  display  it,  because  the  Flemings  followed 
opinions  contrary  to  that  of  pope  Clement,  and  called  themselves  Ur. 
baniats;  for  which  the  French  said  they  were  rebellious  and  out  of 
thB  pale  of  the  church.  This  was  the  principal  cause  why  it  had 
btcii  brought  and  displayed  in  Flanders. 

I  he  oriflamme*  was  a  most  excellent  banner,  and  had  been  sent 


♦  The  oriflamme  waB  a  sacred  banner,  carefully  preserved,  of  e 
the  name  of  St.  Dioiiysius  on  it.    This  was  nevor  called  but  but 
occoaions.  when  the  l-inj  himself  was  present,  and  to  b«  dir 
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from  heaven  vvith  great  mystery  :  it  is  a  sort  of  ganfanon,*  and  is  of 
much  comfort  in  the  day  of  battle  to  those  who  see  it.  Proof  was 
made  of  its  virtues  at  this  time ;  for  all  the  morning  there  was  so 
thick  a  fog,  that  with  difficulty  could  they  see  each  other,  but  the 
m9ment  the  knight  had  displayed  it,  and  raised  his  lance  in  the  air, 
this  fog  instantly  dispersed,  and  the  sky  was  as  clear  as  it  had  b  Jen 
during  the  whole  year.  The  lords  of  France  were  much  rejoiced 
when  they  saw  this  clear  day,  and  the  aun  shine,  so  that  they  could 
look  about  them  on  all  sides. 

It  was  a  fine  sight  to  view  these  banners,  helmets,  and  beautiful 
emblazoned  arms :  the  army  kept  e  dead  silence,  not  uttering  a 
sound,  but  eyed  a  large  battalioil  of  Flemings  before  them,  who 
were  marching  in  a  compact  body,  with  their  staves  advanced  in  the 
air,  which  looked  like  spears ;  and,  so  great  were  their  numbers, 
they  had  the  appearance  of  a  wood.  The  lord  d'Estonnenort  "told 
me,  that  he  saw  (as  well  as  several  others)  when  the  oriflamme  was 
displayed,  and  the  fog  had  dispersed,  a  white  dove  fly  many  times 
round  the  king's  battalion.  When  it  had  made  several  circles,  and 
the  engagement  was  about  to  begin,  it  perched  on  one  of  the  king's 
banners :  this  was  considered  aa  a  fortunate  omen. 

The  Flemings  advanced 
so  near,  that  they  com- 
menced a  cannonade  with 
bars  of  iron,  and  quarrels 
headed  with  brass.  Thus 
was  the  battle  begun  by 
Philip  and  his  men  against 
the  king'sbattalion, which 
at  the  outset  was  very 
sharp  ;  for  the  Flemings, 
inflamed  with  pride  and 
courage,  came  on  with 
vigor,  and,  pushing  with 
shoulders  and  breasts  like 
enraged  wild  boars,  they 
were  strongly  interlaced, 
one  with  the  other,  that 
they  could  not  be  broken, 
nor  their  ranks  forced.  By 
this  attack,  of  cannons 
and  bombards,  the  lord  d'. 
Albaruin,  banneret,  Mor- 
let  de  Haruin,  and  James 
Dor^,  on  the  side  of  tlie 
French,  were  first  slain, 
and  the  king's  battalion 
obliged  to  fall  back.  Bui 
the  van  and  rear-guards 
pushed  forward,  and,  by 
inclosing  the  Flemings, 
straightened  them  much. 
Upon  the  two  wings 
these  men-at-arma  made 
their  attack  :  and,  with 
their  well-tempered  lan- 
ces of  Bordeaux,  pierced 
through  their  coats  iil 
mail  to  the  flesh.  All  who 
were  assailed  by  them  drew  back  to  avoid  the  blows,  for  never  would 
those  that  escaped  return  to  the  combat :  by  this  means,  the  Flem 
ings  were  so  straitened  that  they  could  not  use  their  staves  to  de- 
fend themselves.  They  lost  both  strength  and  breath,  and,  falling 
upon  one  another,  were  stifled  to  death  without  striking  a  blow. 

Philip  von  Artaveld  was  surrounded,  vpounded  by  spears,  and' 
beaten  down,  with  numbers  of  the  Ghent  men,  who  were  his  guards. 
When  Philip's  page  saw  the  ill  success  of  his  countrymen,  being 
well  mounted  on  his  courser,  he  set  off,  and  left  his  master,  for  he 
could  not  give  him  any  assistance,  aud  returned  toward  Courtray, 
on  his  way  to  Ghent.  When  the  Flemings  found  themselves  in 
closed  on  two  sides,  there  was  an  end  to  the  business,  for  they  could 
not  assist  each  other.  The  king's  battalion,  which  had  been  some 
what  disordered  at  the  beginning,  now  recovered.  The  meii-at. 
arms  knocked  down  the  Flemings  with  all  their  might.  They  had 
well  sharpened  battle.axes,  with  which  they  cut  through  helmets 
and  disbrained  heads :  others  gave  such  blows  with  leaden  maces 
that  nothing  could  withstand  them.  Sarcely  were  the  Flemings 
overthrown  before  the  pillagers  advanced,  who,  mixing  with  the 
men-at-arms,  made  use  of  the  long  knives  they  carried,  and  finished 
slaying  whoever  fell  into  their  hands,  without  more  mercy  than  il 
they  had  been  so  many  dogs.  The  clattering  on  the  helmets,  by  the 
axes  and  leaden  maces,  was  so  loud,  that  nothing  else  could  be  heard 
for  the  noise.  I  was  told,  that  if  all  the  armorers  of  Paris  and  Brux. 
ellea  had  been  there  working  at  their  trade,  they  could  not  have  made 
a  greater  noise  than  these  combatants  did  on  the  helmets  of  their 
enemies ;  for  they  struck  with  all  their  force,  and  set  to  their  work 
with  the  greatest  good.will.     Some,  indeed,  pressed  too  forward  yr"> 

*  Ijonfanon  was  a  square  pennon  fixed  to  the  end  nf  o  lance,  such  as  aie  now  iu«r 
in  Irulv '  and  the  bearar  was  caUed  Gon&nonier,  or  (ion&loniere 
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iho  crowd,  and  were  surrounded  and  slain  :  in  particular,  air  Louis 
de  Gousalz,  a  knight  from  Berry,  and  sir  Fleton  de  Reniel.  There 
were  leveral  more,  which  was  a  great  pity  ;  but  in  such  a  battle  as  this, 
where  such  numbere  are  engaged,  it  is  not  possible  for  victory  to  be 
obtained  without  being  dearly  bought ;  for  young  knights  and  squires, 
eager  to  gain  renown,  willingly  run  into  perils  in  hopes  of  honor. 

The  crowd  was  now  so  great,  and  so  dangerous  for  those  inclosed 
in  it,  that  the  men-at-arms,  if  not  instantly  assisted,  could  not  raise 
themselves  when  once  down.  By  this  were  several  of  the  French 
killed  and  smothered  ;  but  they  were  not  many,  for,  when  in  danger, 
they  helped  each  other.  There  was  a  large  and  high  mount  of  the 
Flemings  who  were  slain ;  and  never  was  there  seen  so  little  blood 
spilt  at  so  great  a  battle,  where  such  numbera  were  killed.  When 
those  in  the  rear  saw  the  front  fail,  and  that  they  were  defeated,  they 
were  greatly  astonished,  and  began  to  throw  away  their  staves  and 
armor,  to  disband  and  fly  toward  Courtray  and  other  places,  not 
having  any  care  but  to  save  themselves,  if  possible.  The  Bretons 
and  French  pursued  them  into  ditches,  alder  groves,  and  heaths, 
where  they  fought  with  and  slew  fhem.  Numbers  were  killed  in  the 
pursuit,  between  the  field  of  battle  and  Courtray,  whither  they  were 
(lying  in  their  way  to  Ghent. 

This  battle  on  Mont  d'Or  took  place  the  27th  day  of  November, 
on  the  Thursday  before  Advent,  in  the  year  of  grace  1383  ;  and  at 
that  time  the  king  of  France  was  fourteen  years  of  age. 


CHAPTER   CXXV. 

THE  NUMBEK  OF  SLAIN  AT  THE  BATTLE  OF  "ROSEBECQUE  ANB  PURSUIT 
AFTERWARDS.  PHILIP  VON  ARTAVELD  IS  HANGED  AFTER  HE  WAS  DEAD. 
THE  SIE&E  OF  OITDENAllDE  IS  RAISED.  PETER  DU.  BOIS  RETREATS  TO 
GHENT.  THE  Knf»  OF  FRANCE  FIXES  HIS  QUARTERS  IN  THE  TOWN  OF 
COURTRAT. 

Thus  were  the  Flemings  defeated  on  Mont  d'Or,  their  pride  hum- 
bled, and  Philip  von  Artaveld  slain  ;  and  with  him  nine  thousand 
men  from  Ghent  and  its  dependencies  (according  to  the  report  of 
the  heralds)  on  the  spot,  not  including  those  killed  in  the  pursuit, 
which  amounted  to  twenty-five  thousand  more.  This  battle,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  defeat  did  not  last  more  than  half  an  hour.  The 
event  was  very  honorable  to  all  Christendom,  as  well  as  to  the  no- 
bility and  gentry ;  for  had  those  low-bred  peasants  succeeded, 
there  would  have  been  unheard  of  cruelties  practiced,  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  gentlemen,  by  the  common  people,  who  had  everywhere 
risen  in  rebellion.  Now,  let  us  think  of  the  Parisians :  what  they 
will  say,  when  they  hear  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  the  Flemings  at 
Rosebecque,  and  the  death  of  Philip  von  Artaveld,  their  leader? 
They  will  not  be  much  rejoiced  more  than  several  other  large  towns. 

When  this  battle  was  completely  finished,  they  allowed  time  for 
the  pursuers  to  collect  togetiier,  and  sounded  the  trumpets  of  retreat, 
for  each  to  retire  to  his  quarters,  as  was  proper.  The  vanguard 
halted  beyond  the  king's  battalion,  where  the  Flemings  were  quar- 
tered on  the  Wednesday,  and  made  themselves  very  comfortable ; 
for  there  was  a  sufficiency  of  provision  in  the  king's  aimy,  besides 
the  purveyances  which  came  from  Ypres.  They  made,  the  ensuing 
night,  brilliant  fires  in  different  places,  of  'K=  staves  of  the  Flemings : 
whoever  wished  for  any  could  collect  sufticient  to  load  his  back. 

When  the  king  of  France  arrived  at  his  camp,  where  his  magni- 
ficent pavilion  of  red  silk  had  been  pitched,  and  when  he  had  been 
disarmed,  his  uncles,  and  many  barons  of  France,  came,  as  was 
right,  to  attend  him.  Philip  von  Artaveld  then  came  into  his  mind, 
nnd  he  said  :  "  If  Philip  is  dead  or  alive,  I  should  like  to  see  him." 
They  replied,  "  they  would  have  a  search  made  for  him."  It  was 
proclaimed  through  the  army,  that  whoever  should  discover  the  body 
of  Philip  von  Artaveld,  should  receive  one  hundred  francs.  Upon 
this  Jhe  varlets  examined  the  dead,  who  were  all  stripped,  or  nearly 
BO,  and  Philip  through  avarice  was  so  strictly  sought  after,  that  he 
was  found  by  a  varlet,  who  had  fonnerly  served  him  some  time,  and 
who  knew  him  perfectly.  He  was  dragged  Nefore  the  king's  pa. 
vilion.  The  king  looked  at  him  for  some  time,  as  did  the  other 
lords.  He  was  turned  over  and  over  to  see  if  he  had  died  of  wounds, 
but  they  found  none  that  could  have  caused  his  death.  He  had 
been  squeezed  in  the  crowd,  and  falling  into  a  ditch,  numbers  of 
Ghent  men  fell  upon  him,  who  died  in  his  company.  When  they 
nad  sufficiently  viewed  him,  he  was  taken  from  thence  and  hanged 
on  a  tree.     Such  was  the  end  of  Philip  von  Artaveld. 

Sir  Daniel  de  Haluin,  who,  with  his  knights  and  squires,  had  held 
oLit  Oudenarde  so  highly  to  his  honor,  knowing  well  the  kinf  of 
France  was  in'Flanders,  and  that  there  would  be'a  battle  with  the 
Flemings,  lighted,  late  at  night  on  the  Wednesday  preceding  the 
battle,  four  torches,  which  he  hoisted  above  the  walls,  as  a  signal 
!fiai  the  siege  would  be  raised.  About  midnight,  on  the  Thursday, 
lews  was  brought  to  the  lord  of  Harzelles  and  the  others,  that  their 
t.rmy  had  been  completely  routed,  and  Philip  von  Artaveld  slain. 
l/l)on  this  they  instrfntly  broke  up  the  siege,  and  marched  away  for 
yhent,  leaving  behind  them  the  greater  part  of  their  stores,  each 
running  as  fast  as  he  could  to  Ghent.  The  garrison  of  Oudenarde 
was  ignorant  of  this  retreat,  and  remained  so  until  the  morrow  morn- 
ing. On  being  informed  of  it,  they  sallied  out,  and  carried  into 
Oudenarde  grait  pillage  of  knives,  carriages  and  stores,  which  they, 
V>i>nd  bid. 


On  TKursday  evening,  intelligence  arrived  at  Bruges  of  the  defea: 
of  the  army,  and  of  everything  being  lost.  They  were  more  aston. 
ished  than  ever,  and  said  among  themselves,  "  Our  destruction  is  now 
come  upon  us :  if  the  Bretons  should  advance  hither  and  enter  our 
town,  we  shall  be  pillaged  and  murdered,  for  they  will  spare  none." 
Upon  this,  the  townspeople  of  both  sexes,  collected  their  jewels  and 
most  precious  effects,  and  began  to  embark  in  vessels,  to  save  them, 
selves  by  sea,  in  Holland  or  Zealand,  or  wherever  fortune  should 
carry  them.  In  this  manner  were  they  employed  four  days  :  and 
you  would  not  have  found  in  all  the  h6tels  of  Bruges  one  silver 
spoon.     Everything  was  packed  up  for  fear  of  the  Bretons. 

When  Peter  du  Bois.  who  was  confined  to  his  bed  from  Jie 
wounds  he  had  received  at  Commines,  heard  of  the  defeat  of  the 
army,  and  death  of  Philip  von  ArtaVeld,  and  how  much  the  inhabit 
ants  of  Bruges  were  alarmed,  he  did  not  think  himself  very  safe,  and 
therefore  declared  he  would  set  out  from  Bruges  and  return  to  Ghent; 
for  he  thought  that  Ghent  would  be  much  frightened  :  he  therefore 
ordered  a  litter  for  himself,  as  he  could  not  ride.  You  must  know, 
that  when  the  news  arrived  at  Ghent  of  the  great  loss  of  their  men, 
the  death  of  Philip  von  Artaveld,  and  the  destruction  of  their  army, 
they  were  so  much  cast  down,  that  if  the  French  on  the  day  of  the 
battle,  or  even  on  the  Friday  or  Saturday,  had  advanced  to  Ghent 
before  Peter  du  Bois  arrived  there,  they  would  have  opened  the  gates 
to  them,  without  any  opposition,  and  submitted  to  their  mercy.  But 
the  French  did  not  attend  to  this,  thinking  themselves  perfectly  mas. 
ters  since  Philip  was  dead  :  and  that  the  Ghent  men  would,  of  theii 
own  accord,  surrender  themselves  to  the  king's  mercy.  This  meas- 
ure, however,  they  did  not  adopt.  On  the  contrary,  they  alone  car. 
ried  on  the  war  with  greater  vigor  and  bitterness  than  before,  as  yon 
will  hear  related  in  the  continuance  of  this  history. 

On  the  Friday  the  king  dislodged  from  Rosebecque,  on  account 
of  the  stench  of  the  dead :  he  was  advised  to  advance  to  Courtray  to 
refresh  himself.  The  halze*  and  some  knights  and  squires  who  well 
knew  the  country,  mounting  their  horses,  entered  the  town  of  Cour. 
tray  full  gallop ;  for  there  was  not  any  opposition  made.  The  women, 
both  rich  and  poor,  and  many  men  also,  ran  into  cellars  and  chun  s 
to  save  themselves,  so  that  it  was  a  pitiful  sight.  Those  who  first 
.entered  Courtray  gained  considerably  by  the  pillage.  The  French 
and  Bretons  next  came  there,  and  lodged  themselves  as  they  entered. 
The  king  of  France  made  his  entry,  the  first  day  of  December. 

A  strict  search  was  now  made  over  the  town  for  tlie  Flemings 
who  had  hid  themselves,  and  no  man  was  admitted  to  mercy,  for  the 
French  hated  them  as  much  as  they  were  hated  by  the  townspeople, 
on  account  of  a  battle  which  had  formerly  been  fought  before  Cour. 
tray,  when  the  count  Robert  d'Artois  and  all  the  flower  of  the  French 
nobility  were  slain.  The  king  had  heard  that  there  was  in  a  chapel 
of  the  Virgin  in  Courtray  five  hundred  gilt  spurs,  which  had  belonged 
to  the  knights  of  France  who  had  perished  at  the  battle  of  Courtray 
in  the  year  1302,  and  that  the  inhabitants  every  year  kept  a  grand 
solemnity,  by  way  of  triumph,  for  the  success  of  this  battle.  He 
declared  he  would  make  them  pay  for  it:  and,  on  his  departure, 
would  give  up.the  town  to  fire  and  flame ;  so  that  they  should  remem- 
ber, in  times  to  come,  that  the  king  of  France  had  been  there. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  king  'and  his  lords  at  Courtray,  sii 
Daniel  de  Haluin,  with  fifty  lances  from  the  garrison  of  Oudenarde, 
came  thither  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  king.  They  were  very 
graciously  received  by  him  and  his  lords  ;  and,  after  staying  there 
one  day,  they  returned  to  their  companions  in  Oudenarde 


CHAPTER    CXXVI. 

BRUOES  SUBMITS  TO  THE  KINO'S  MERCY.  THE  COUNT  DE  BLOIS  GUARDS 
THE  COUNTRY  OF  HAIHADLT  FROM  BEING  PILLAGED.  THE  INHABITANTS 
OF  GHENT  GAIN  COURAGE  FROM  PETER  DU  BOIS. 

The  Bretons  and  the  vanguard  showed  very  plainly  the  great  desire 
they  had  to  march  to  Bruges  and  to  divide  the  spoil  among  themselyes, 
for  they  were  quartered  between  Tourout  and  Bruges.  The  earl  of 
Flanders,  who  had  an  affection  for  the  town  of  Bruges,  and  who 
would  have  been  sorry  for  its  destruction,  had  strong  suspicions  of 
their  designs.  He  had  received  intelligence  of  what  was  going  for. 
ward  in  Bruges,  and  how  very  much  they  were  frightened.  He  there, 
fore  took  compassion  on  them,  and  spoke  to  his- son,  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  remonstrating  with  him,  that  if  the  town  of  Bruges  should 
throw  itself  on  the  king's  mercy,  it  ought  not  to  be  refused  ;  for,  if 
the  Bretons  or  others  were  permitted  to  enter  it,  it  would  be  irrevo 
cably  ruined.  The  duke  agreed  to  this.  Now  it  happened  that, 
during  the  king's  residence  at  Courtray,  the  inhabitants  of  Bruges, 
who  were  in  great  alarms  and  knew  not  whether  to  quit  their  town 
or  wait  the  event,  determined  to  send  two  friars  to  the  king,  to  solicit 
a  passport  for  twelve  of  the  principal  inhabitants  to  wait  on  his  majesty 
and  lay  their  cases  before  him. 

The  monks  came  to  Courtray  and  spoke  with  the  king  and  his 


•■niiB  name  has  puzzled  me  very  much :  1  cannot  find  it  in  any  dictionary.  U  H 
calljd.  both  in  MSS.  ond  print,  Hase,  Haze,  Hazale  and  Hulze.-r//oj„  „„„  a  title 
confen-ed  on  the  Bastard  of  Flonders  ond  Brabant,  but  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  ito 
origin ;  the  meaning  of  the  word,  according  to  Cott/ave's  Dictionary,  is  "  nn  old  feineU 
come  or  hare, '  and  in  subsequent  parts  of  the  work  the  same  peraon  is  cnlhil  "Le 
Lievre  de  Brabant,"  the  hare  of  Brabant.  Some  accidental  circumstance  unbLbb 
»«ve  oeBMion  for  this  somewhat  strange  appellation.— Ed.  ) 
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council,  and  the  earl  of  Flanders,  who  softened  the  business  as  much 
as  he  could.  The  king  granted  the  passport  for  the  twelve  citizens 
to  come  and  return,  and  said  he  would  willingly  hear  them.  On  the 
return  of  the  monks  to  Bruges,  twelve  deputies  set  out,  under  the 
passport  they  had  brought,  and  came  to  the  king  at  Courtray,  where 
they  found  him  accompanied  by  his  uncles.  They  cast  themselves 
on  their  knees,  and  entreated  him  to  accept  them  for  his  subjects ; 
thai  chey  were  his  men,  and  the  town  was  at  his  mercy ;  but  begged 
him,  for  the  love  of  God,  to  have  mercy  on  them  and  not  suffer  the 
town  to  be  destroyed  or  pillaged  ;  for,  if  it  were,  too  many  persons 
would  be  ruined.  With  regard  to  having  opposed  their  lord,  they 
had  been  forced  to  it  by  Philip  von  Artaveld  and  the  Ghent  men  ; 
for  they  had  always  loyally  acquitted  themselves  to  the  earl.  The 
king  heard  tliis  speech  through  the  interpretation  of  the  earl  of  Flan- 
ders, who  was  present,  and  who  on  his  knees  entreated  for  them. 

It  was  explained  to  the  citizens  of  Bruges,  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  satisfy  the  Bretons  and  men-at-arms  who  were  encamped 
between  Touront  and  Bruges,  and  that  there  was  no  other  means  of 
doing  so  but  with  money.  Upon  this,  negotiations  were  entered 
npon  as  to  the  sum  :  at  first,  two  hundred  thousand  francs  were  de. 
manded  ;  but  it  was  reduced  at  last  to  six  score  thousand  francs, 
sixty  thousand  of  which  they  were  to  pay  down,  and  the  remainder 
>t  Candlemas ;  for  which  the  king  assured  them  peace ;  but  they 
lurrendered  themselves  simply  as  liege  men  to  the  king  of  France 
by  faith  and  homage.  By  this  means  was  the  good  town  of  Bruges 
prevented  from  beias  nillsged.  The  Bretons  were  much  vexed  at 
it,  for  they  thought  to  have  had  their  share  ;  and  some  of  them  said, 
when  they  heard  peace  had  been  made,  that  this  war  in  Flanders 
was  not  worth  anything  ;  that  they  had  gained  too  little  pillage,  and 
that  it  did  not  end  well  for  them ;  adding,  "  But  when  we  retvurn 
home,  it  shall  be  through  the  country  of  Hainault ;  and  duke  Albert, 
who  governs  it,  has  not  assisted  his  cousin  the  earl  of  Flanders,  but 
has  acted  in  a  double  maimer.  It  will  he  right  that  we  pay  him  a 
visit :  foi  Hainault  is  a  rich  and  plentiful  country  :  besides,  we  shall 
not  finil  any  one  to  obstruct  our  passage,  and  we  may  there  make 
amends  ior  our  losses  and  ill-paid  wages." 

There  was  a  time  when  those  of  this  opinion  amounted  to  twelve 
himdred  spears,  Bretons,  Burguiid.iins,  Savoyards  and  others.  You 
may  suppose  the  charming  country  of  Hainault  was  in  jeopardy 
The  gallant  count  de  Blois,  who  was  one  of  the  greatest  lords  of  the 
rear-gnard,  and  of  the  king's  council,  heard  of  this  intended  march, 
and  that  the  Bretons,  Burgundians  and  others,  who  only  looked  for 
pillage,  menaced  the  fair  country  of  Hainault ;  he  took  immediate 
stfps  to  prevent  it,  saying,  it  was  not  to  be  suffered  that  so  fine  a 
country  should  be  overrun  and  pillaged.  He  summoned  to  his  lodg- 
ings his  cousins,  the  count  de  la  Marche,  the  count  de  St.  Pol,  the 
lord  de  Coucy,  the  lord  d'Anghien  and  several  more,  all  holding  lands 
in  Hainault,  and  who  had  come  thither  to  serve  the  king,  and  remon. 
Btrated  with  them,  that  they  ought  not  by  any  means  to  suffer  the 
good  country  of  Hainault,  whence  they  had  sprung,  and  where  they 
had  estates,  to  be  pillaged  in  any  way  whatever ;  for,  with  regard  to 
the  war,  Hainault  had  not  been  in  the  least  wanting,  but  had  most 
loyally  assisted  the  king  in  this  expedition  with  its  barons,  and,  before 
the  king  came  into  Flanders,  it  had  aided  the  earl  of  Flanders  with 
its  knights  and  squires,  who  had  shut,  themselves  in  Oudenarde  and 
Dendremonde,  at  the  risk  of  their  lives  and  fortunes. 

The  count  de  Blois  exerted  himself  so  .ouch,  and  gained  so  many 
partisans,  that  all  those  measures  were  broken,  and  Hainault  remained 
in  peace.  This  gallant  lord  performed  another  noble  service.  There 
was  in  Flanders  a  knight  called  the  lord  d'Esquemine,  who  from 
affection  to  a  relation  of  his,  called  Daniel  Buse,  killed  in  Valen. 
ciennes  by  his  own  fault,  had  declared  he  would  make  war  on  and 
harass  that  town.  He  had  done  so,  and  threatened  to  insult  it  still 
more,  being  seconded  by  many  friends  inclined  to  evil ;  for  it  was 
reported  that  he  had  collected  full  five  hundred  spears,  who  would 
follow  him  into  Hainault  to  attack  the  town  of  Valenciennes,  in  which 
they  said  he  was  justified.  But  when  the  count  de  Blois  heard  of 
it,  he  went  to  him  nobly  accompanied,  and  ordered  the  knight  not 
to  dare  enter  Hainault,  nor  to  conduct  any  men-at-arms  into  the 
countries  of  his  cousin  duke  Albert,  otherwise  he  should  pay  dearly 
for  it.  This  gallant  count  went  further,  and  made  the  knight  his 
particular  friend,  and  obsequious  to  himself  and  the  lord  de  Coucy ; 
and  thus  was  that  town  kept  in  peace.  Such  services  did  the  count 
de  Blois  to  Hainault  and  Valenciennes,  for  which  he  gained  great 
'ove  and  affection,  but  particularly  from  Valenciennes. 

The  lords  and  the  men-at-arms  still  remained  in  and  about  Cour- 
tray, for  they  knew  not  whether  the  king  would  march  to  Ghent  or 
not.  The  French  imagined,  that  when  Bruges  had  surrendered  itself 
10  the  king's  mercy,  Ghent  would  do  the  same,  since  it  had  lost  its 
leader,  apd  such  numbers  of  men  at  the  battle  of  Rosebecque.  In 
truth,  for  three  days,  the  inhabitants  were  well  inclined  so  to  do, 
and  kaew  not  how  to  act:  to  quit  the  town  and  leave  everything, 
or  to  send  the  keys  to  the  king,  and  surrender  themselves  to  his 
mercy.  They  were  so  completely  ast  down  that  there  was  neither 
anion  nor  steadiness  among  them.  The  lord  de  Harzelles,  though 
n  the  town,  was  incapable  of  giving  them  comfort. 

When  Peter  du  Bois  arrived,  he  found  the  gates  open  without  any 
guards,  which  much  surprised  him  ;  and  he  asked,  why  they  did  not 
•jclter  guard  the  town.     Those  who  came  to  him,  and  who  were 


much  rejoiced  at  his  arrival,  replied :  "  Ah,  sir,  what  can  we  do  7 
You  know  we  have  had  our  good  captain  slain ;  and,  by  an  exact 
account,  t'..e  town  of  Ghent  has  lost,  without  counting  strangers,  full 
nine  thousand  men.  This  loss  touches  us  so  nearly  that  v>e  have  no 
hopes  left."  "  Ye  foolish  people,"  answered  Peter  du  Bois,  "  are  ye 
thus  thunderstruck  when  the  war  is  not  near  over,  nor  the  town  of 
Ghent  so  famous  as  she  shall  be  ?  If  Philip  is  dead,  it  has  been  by 
his  own  violence.  Close  your  gates,  and  think  of  preparing  to  de. 
fend  yourselves.  Ye  do  not  suppose  that  the  king  of  France  will 
come  here  this  winter-time ;  and  before  the  proper  season  shall  arrive, 
we  shall  have  gained  reinforcements  from  our  friends  in  Holland, 
Zealand,  Guelderland,  Brabant  and  other  places.  We  can  have 
men  enough  for  our  money.  Francis- Atremen,  who  is  now  in  Eng- 
land, will  soon  return,  and  he  and  I  will  be  your  captains.  The  wat 
has  neyer  been  so  serious,  or  so  well  conducted,  as  we  will  have  it 
We  are  much  better  alone  than  joined  by  all  Flanders ;  for  while 
we  had  the  country  with  us,  we  knew  not  how  to  make  war.  Let 
us  now  attend  to  the  business  ourselves,  and  we  shall  perform  greater 
exploits  than  have  hitherto  been  done." 

By  such  speeches  as  this  did  Peter  du  Bois  rally  the  cast-down 
inhabitants  of  Ghent,  who  would,  without  doubt,  have  surrendered 
themselves  unconditionally  to  the  king  of  France,  if  Peter  du  Bois 
had  not  been  there.  So  much  depends  upon  the  courage  and  ability 
of  a  single  man.  When  the  Ghent  men  saw  five  or  six  days  pass 
over  without  any  attempt  being  made  on  their  town,  nor  any  ap- 
pearance of  a  siege,  they  recovered  their  courage,  and  became  more 
presumptuous  than  before. 


CHAPTER    CXXVII. 

THE  TREA.TT  BETWEEN  THE  ENQLISH  AKD  FLEMINQS    IS   BROKEN.      TBI 
KINS  OF  FRANCE  DEPARTS  FROM  FLANDERS. 

YotJ  have  before  heard  how  sir  William  Fremiton,  having  been 
sent  by  the  king  of  England  and  his  council  with  letters  to  the  prin 
cipal  towns  in  Flanders  on  the  subject  of  the  intended  treaties  be- 
tween them,  had  remained  at  Calais,  and  with  him  Francis  Atremen 
and  the  six  citizens  of  Ghent.  When  the  Flemings  heard  of  the 
defeat  at  Rosebecque,  they  were  so  much  astonished,  that  the  Eng 
lish  knight  saw  he  had  no  occasion  to  proceed  further,  for  there  wss 
an  end  of  the  treaty.  He  therefore  took  his  letters  without  having 
sealed  them,  and  returned  to  England  as  speedily  as  he  could,  to 
relate  the  particulars  of  this  event. 

The  nobles  of  England  were  not  sorry  on  hearing  it ;  for  they 
said,  that  if  the  commonalty  of  Flanders  had  been  victorious  ovet 
the  king  of  France,  and  his  nobility  had  been  slain,  the  pride  of  the 
common  people  would  have  been  so  great  that  all  gentlemen  would 
have  had  cause  .to  lament  it,  for  appearances  of  insuiTcctions  had 
been  shown  in  England.  The  Flemings,  who  had  been  sent  to 
London  with  Francis  Atremen,  were  much  cast  down,  and,  hastily 
embarking  at  Calais,  sailed  to  Middlebourg  in  Zealand.  The  depu 
ties  returned  to  their  difcrent  towns,  and  Francis  Atremen  and  his 
companions  got  to  trheai  as  well  as  they  were  able,  through  Zea 
land,  but  noi  until  the  king  of  France  had  left  Flanders. 

During  the  residence  of  the  king  of  France  in  Courtray,  many 
councils  were  held,  to  determine  whether  they  should  lay  siege  to 
Ghent  or  not.  The  king  was  well  inclined  for  so  doing,  as  were  the 
Bretons  and  Burgundians.  But  the  lords  of  the  council,  as  it  was 
now  the  heart  of  winter,  considered,  that  no  effectual  war  could  be 
carried  on,  and  that  the  knights  were  much  weakened  and  harasseid 
by  the  cold ;  that,  as  the  rivers  round  Ghent  weie  wide  and  de.ep,  i,t 
would  be  time  thrown  away  to  attempt  the  siege  :  besides,  the  chiefs 
were  also  worn  down  by  the  rains,  the  cold,  and  lying  on  the  ground, 
so  that,  everything  considered,  the  king  was  advised  to  return  to 
Tournay,  where  he  might  recruit  himself  and  keep  his  Christmas 
Those  from  the  more  distant  parts,  such  as  Auvergne,  Dauphiny, 
Savoy  and  Burgundy,  were  to  march  quietly  into  their  own  coun- 
tries. But  the  king  and  his  council  wished  the  Bretons,  Normans 
and  French  to  remain  with  him  and  the  constable ;  for,  as  he  could 
depend  on  them,  he  intended  employing  them  against  the  Parisians, 
who  had  been  so  busy  in  forging  armor,  to  make  them  behave  better 
than  they  had  hitherto  done,  since  the  coronation  of  the  king. 

When  the  king  of  France  departed  from  Courtray,  he  was  not  f0|r 
getful,  any  more  than  his  lords,  of  the  gilt  spurs  which  had  been  hung 
up  in  a  church  at  Courtray,  and  which  had  belonged  to  the  French 
nobility  who  had  fallen  with  Robert  d'Artois  at  the  battle  of  Cour. 
tray.  The  king  therefore  ordered  the  town  to  be  burnt  and  destroyed. 
The  carl  of  Flanders,  on  hearing  of  this,  went  to  the  king,  in  hopes 
of  remedying  it,  and  flung  himself  on  his  knees,  begging  of  him  to 
recal  his  orders ;  but  the  king  answered,  he  would  do  no  such  thing. 
The  earl  dared  not  renew  his  request,  but  went  away  to  i/n  lodgings 
before  they  were  set  on  fire.  The  duke  of  Burgundy  had  taken 
down  a  curious  clock  which  struck  the  hours,  the  handsomest  that 
was  to  be  seen  on  either  side  of  the  sea,  which  he  had  caused  to  be 
packed  up,  and  placed  on  carts  with  its  bell,  and  carried  to  Dijon, 
where  it  was  placed,  and  there  strikes  the  hours  day  and  night. 

After  the  king  had  quitted  the  town,  it  was  harshly  treated ;  fo- 
it  was  burnt  and  destroyed  without  mercy:  and  many  knights 
squires,  men-at-arms,  fine  children,  both  boys  and  girls,  were  carriet 
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way  as  slaves,  to  be  ransomed.  The  king  rode  on  to  Tournay, 
where  he  was  shown  every  respect  due  to  him,  and  fixed  his  quar. 
tors  at  the  abbey  of  Saint  Martin.  -  The  inhabitants  were  all  dressed 
in  white  with  three  green  bars  on  one  side  :  and  proper  houses  were 
ailoted  to  the  lords.  The  king  was  at  Saint  Martin's :  and  his  at- 
tendants occupied  one  quarter  of  the  town.  The  duke  de  Berry 
was  lodged  in  the  palace  of  the  bishop ;  the  duke  de  Bourbon  at  the 
Crown ;  the  duke  of  Burgundy  at  the  Golden  Head  ;  the  constable 
at  St.  James's  Head. 

ProolamatiOTi  was  made  for  none  to  do  any  damage  to  the  good 
people  of  Tournay,  under  pain  of  death,  nor  take  anything  without 
paying  for  it,  nor  to  enter  the  country  of  Hainault  with  intent  of 
doing  mischief.  All  these  orders  were  observed.  The  lords  re- 
freshed themselves  there  with  their  men :  but  those  from  the  distant 
parts  returned  to  their  homes  through  Lille,  Douay  and  Valenci- 
ennes. The  count  de  Blois  took  leave  of  the  king  and  his  uncles,  and 
of  his  companion  the  count  d'Eu,  and  retired  to  his  inheritance  in 
Hainault.  He  stopped  one  day  and  night  at  Valencicnjies,  where 
he  was  magnificently  entertained ;  for  he  had  gained  the  affection 
of  the  inhabitants,  as  well  in  gratitude  for  the  services  he  had  ren- 
dered by  preventing  the  Bretons,  Burgundians  and  Savoyards,  from 
putting  their  intentions  into  execution  of  overrunning  the  country, 
as  in  regard  to  sir  .Thierry  d'Esquemine,  who  had  long  kept  them  in 
alarm,  and  who,  bf  having  put  himself  under  the  obedience  of  the 
count  and  the  lord  de  Coucy,  had  given  them  peace.  The  count  de 
Blois  left  Valenciennes  and  went  to  Landrecies,  where  he  passed 
some  time,  with  the  lady  Mary  his  wife  and  his  son  Louis,  in  recov. 
ering  himself  from  his  fatigues.  The  following  summer  he  went  to 
Blois ;  but  the  countess  and  her  son  continued  in  Hainault,  and  lived 
the  greater  part  of  the  time  at  Beaumont. 


CHAPTER    CXXVIII. 

VAIN  ATTEMPTS  MADE  FOR  PEACE  BETWEEN  THE  KINO  OF  FBANCE  AND 
SHENT.  THE  KINS,  ON  HIS  RETURN  TO  PARIS,  ORDERS  THE  CHAINS 
TO  BE  TAKEN  AWAT  THAT  BARRICADED  THE  STREETS.  HE  SEVERELY 
FIINISHES    THE   PARISIANS. 

The  count  de  la  Marche  and  sir  James  de  Bourbon,  his  brother, 
left  Tournay  to  refresh  themselves  at  their  castle  of  Hainault.  The 
lord  Guy  de  Laval,  a  Breton,  went  to  Cheure  in  Hainault,  which  is 
divided  between  sir  Robert  de  Namur  and  himself.  The  lord  de 
Coucy  stopped  at  Mortagne  on  the  Scheld,  where  he  rested  himself 
and  his  men :  but  the  greater  part  of  the  time  he  was  with  the  king 
at  Tournay.  The  count  de  St.  Pol  was  commissioned  to  correct  the 
Drbanists  of  the  town,  which  was  reported  to  contain  many.  Several 
were  discovered,  and  wherever  found,  even  in  the  church  of  N6tre 
Dame,  they  were  arrested,  cast  into  prison,  and  paid  dearly  for  their 
liberty.  By  this  means  the  count  de  St.  Pol  amassed  in  a  very  few 
days  seven  thousand  francs  :  for  none  obtained  their  liberty  without 
paying,  or  giving  very  good  security. 

During  the  king's  residence  at  Tournay,  the  men  of  Ghent  had  a 
passport  granted  them  to  come  thither  and  return.  There  were 
hopes  that  they  would  have  been  pardoned  ;  but,  during  the  confer, 
ences  which  were  holden,  they  were  as  proud  and  hardened  as  if  they 
had  been  the  conquerors  at  the  battle  of  Rosebecque.  They  declared, 
indeed,  that  they  would  willingly  put  themselves  under  the  obedience 
of  the  king,  and  would  form  part  of  the  domain  of  France,  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  Paris ;  but  that  they  would  never  acknowledge  for  their 
lord  earl  Louis,  because  they  could  never  love  him  for  the  great  mis- 
chiefs he  had  done  them.  Several  attempts  were  made  to  obtain  a 
peace  between  the  king  and  his  council  with  these  deputies ;  but, 
notwithstanding  the  interference  of  some  wise  prelates,  they  could 
not  get  from  them  any  other  answer.  They  declared  to  the  prelates, 
that  if  they  were  to  live  in  such  peril  as  would  turn  the  town  upside 
down  for  three  or  four  years,  they  would  never  alter  their  minds. 
They  were  told  they  might  return  when  they  pleased  :  upon  which, 
they  departed  from  Tournay  to  Ghent,  and  things  remained  in  a 
state  of  war. 

The  king  of  France  and  his  lords  took  great  pains  that  all  Flan. 
ders  should  become  Clementists,  and  obey  pOpe  Clement :  but  the 
principal  towns  were  as  strongly  inclined  to  Urban  as  the  earl,  that 
they  could  not  be  moved.  They  replied,  through  the  eari's  council, 
that  they  would  consider  of  it,  and  give  a  determined  answer  before 
Easter:  the  business,  therefore,  was  held  over  till  then.  The  king 
of  France  kept  his  Christmas  at  Tournay :  and,  when  he  departed, 
he  appointed  the  noble  lord  de  Guistelles  governor  of  Bruges,  the  lord 
de  St.  Py  governor  of  Ypres,  the  lord  de  Guistelles  chief  regent*  of 
Flanders,  and  sir  John  de  Jumont  governor  of  Courtray,  whither  the 
king  sent  two  hundred  Bretons  and  other  men.at-arms,  and  to  gar. 
rison  Ardembourg.  Sir  William  de  Laumeghien  was  nominated  to 
Oudenarde,  with  about  one  hundred  lances  for  his  garrison.  Thus 
were  all  the  strong  places  in  Flanders  provided  with  men.at.arra3  and 
stores,  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  the  war  during  the  winter  upon 
the  enemy's  garrisons. 

These  things  being  arranged,  the  king  set  out  from  Tournay  for 
Arras,  attended  by  his  uncles  and  the  earl  of  Flanders.  During  the 
eeidence  of  the  king  at  Arras,  the  city  ran  a  great  risk  of  being 


pillaged  by  the  Bretons,  to  whom  large  sums  were  due  for  their  paj 
and  who  had  fought  hard  in  this  campaign  :  they  were  much  dis 
contented  with  the  king,  and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  they  were 
restrained.  The  constable  and  marshals  of  France  appeased  them, 
by  promising  that  their  whole  pay  should  be  completely  paid  them  ai 
Paris  ;  and,  with  the  lord  Louis  de  Sancerre  and  the  lord  de  Blain> 
ville,  pledged  themselves  for  their  performance. 

Upon  this  the  king  departed,  following  the  road  to  Peronne.  The 
earl  of  Flanders  took  his  leave  of  the  king,  and  returned  to  Lille, 
where  he  resided.  The  king  continued  his  route  through  Peronne, 
Noyon,  Compiegne,  to  Senlis,  where  he  stopped  The  army  took 
up  their  quarters  in  the  villages  between  Senlis  ai.J  "VTeaux  in  Brie, 
and  upon  the  river  Marne  and  round  St.  Denis,  so  that  the  whole 
country  was  filled  with  men-at-arms.  The  king  having  left  Senlis 
for  Paris,  ordered  his  officers  to  make  ready  the  Louvre,  where  he 
intended  to  dismount.  His  three  uncles  did  the  same,  sending  their 
servants  to  prepare  their  h6tels,  as  did  other  lords.  This  they  were 
advised  to,  by  way  of  precaution ;  for  the  king  and  his  lords  had 
been  counselled  not  to  enter  Paris  suddenly,  as  the  Parisians  were  not 
to  be  depended  on,  but  to  observe  what  countenance  ihey  would 
show,  and  what  preparations  they  had  made  against  the  king's  return. 
The  king's  officers,  and  the  servants  of  the  other  lords,  were  ordered 
if  any  questions  were  asked  about  the  king,  and  if  he  were  coming 
to  reply,  "  Yes,  truly  :  he  "will  be  here  instantly." 

The  Parisians,  on  learning  this,  resolved  to  arm  themselves,  and 
show  the  king,  on  his  entrance  into  Paris,  the  force  that  was  in  the 
city  armed  from  head  to  foot,  ready  for  him,  if  hs  pleased,  to  dispose 
of.  It  would  have  been  better  for  them  to  have  remained  quiet  in 
theii  houses,  for  this  display  cost  them  dearly.  They  said  they  had 
done  it  with  good  intentions,  but  it  was  taken  in  an  opposite  sense 
The  king  lodged  at  Louvres,*  and  from  thence  went  to  Bourget  :t 
it  was  immediately  reported  in  Paris,  that  the  king  would  be  in. 
stantly  there  :  upon  which,  upward  of  twenty  thousand  Parisians 
armed  themselves  and  took  the  fields  and  drew  up  in  a  handsome 
battalion  between  St.  Ladre  and  Paris,  on  the  side  of  Montmartre. 
Their  crossibowyien  had  large  shields  and  mallets,  and  all  were  pre. 
pared  as  for  instant  combat.  The  king  was  still  at  Bourget,  with  hia 
lords,  when  this  news  was  brought  them,  and  an  account  of  the  state 
of  Paris.  "  See,"  said  the  lords,  "  the  pride  and  presumption  of  this 
mob  !  what  are  they  now  making  this  display  for  ?  if  they  had  thus 
come  to  serve  the  king  when  he  sot  out  for  Flanders,  they  would 
have  done-  well ;  but  their  heads  were  only  stuffed  with  prayers  to 
God,  that  none  of  us  might  return."  To  these  words  some,  who 
would  have  been  glad  to  have  gone  further,  and  attacked  the  Paris- 
ians, added,  "  if  the  king  be  well  advised,  he  will  not  put  Mmself 
into  the  hands  of  such  people,  who  meet  him  fully  armed  when  they 
ought  to  come  in  all  humility,  with  a  procession,  ringing  the  bells  of 
Paris,  and  returning  thanks  to  God^for  the  grand  victory  he  has  been 
pleased  to  give  us  in  Flanders." 

The  lords  were  somewhat  puzzled  how  to  act :  at  last,  it  was  de. 
termined  that  the  constable  of  France,  the  lord  d'Albreth,  the  lord 
de  Coucy,  Sir  Guy  de  la  Trimouille  and  Sir  John  de  Vienile,  should 
go  to  speak  with  them,  and  demand  the  reason  why  they  had  come 
out  of  Paris  in  such  a  body,  armed  from  head  to  foot,  to  meet  their 
king ;  for  that  such  a  proceeding  had  never  before  been  known  in 
France.  These  lords  were  prepared  to  answer,  whatever  might  be 
their  reply  to  this  question  j  for  they  were^ully  capable  to  manage  a 
business,  had  it  been  of  ten  times  the  importance.  They  set  oui 
from  the  king  unarmed,  and,  to  give  a  pretext  to  their  mission,  they 
took  with  them  three  or  four  heralds,  whom  they  ordered  to  ride  for 
ward,  saying,  "  Go  to  those  people  and  demand  from  them  a  passpor 
for  our  coming  to  them  and  our  return,  as  we  are  ordered  to  parley 
with  them,  and  tell  them  the  king's  commands."  The  heralds,  stick 
ing  spurs  into  their  horses,  soon  came  up  to  the  Parisians.  Wher 
the  Parisians  saw  them  coming,  they  never  thought  they  were  or 
dered  to  speak  with  them,  but  that  they  were  going  to  Paris,  like 
men  who  wished  to  get  there  beforehand. 

The  heralds,  who  had  their  emblazoned  tabards  on,  asked,  with  a 
loud  voice,  "  Where  are  the  chiefs  ?  where  are  the  chiefs  ?  Wha 
among  you  are  captains  ?  because  it  is  to  them  our  lards  have  sent 
us."  These  words  made  some  of  the  Parisians  perceive  they  had 
acted  wrong,  and,  bowing  their  heads,  replied,  "  There  are  no  chiefs 
here  :  we  are  but  one,  and -under  the  command  of  our  lord  the  king. 
Speak,  in  the  name  of  God,  what  you  have  to  say."  "  My  lords," 
answered  the  heralds,  "  our  lords  (naming  them)  have  sent  us  hither ; 
for  they  cannot  perceive  what  are  your  intentions ;  and  to  require 
that  they  may  peaceably  and  without  peril  come  hither  and  speak 
with  you,  and  return  to  the  king  with  such  an  answer  as  you  stall' 
give  them  ;  for  otherwise  they  are  afraid  to  come."  "  By  my  troth,* 
replied  those  to  whom  this  speech  was  addressed,  "there. was  no 
need  to  say  this  to  us,  unless  it  came  from  their  noble  minds ;  but 
we  think  you  are  laughing  at  us."  "  We  have  told  you  nothing  but . 
the  truth,"  said  the  heralds.  "  Well  then,"  repUed  the  Parisians, 
"  go  and  tell  them  they  may  come  here  in  perfect  safety ;  for  the) 
shall  have  no  ham  from  us,  who  are  ready  to  obey  their  commands."' 

The  heralds  returned  to  their  lords  and  related  what  you  have  just 
read.     The  four  barons  then  advanced,  attended  by  the  heralds,  to 
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the  Parisians,  wliom  they  found  drawn  up  in  very  handsome  battle- 
UTsy.  They  were  upward  of  twenty  thousand.  As  these  lords  rode 
by  them,  examining  and  praising,  in  their  own  minds,  their  hand, 
some  appearance,  the  Parisians  bowed  as  they  passed.  When  they 
Were  arrived  in  the  centre,  they  stopped ;  and  the  constable  address- 
ing ihem,  sajd  with  a  loud  voice,  "  You  people  of  Paris,  what  can 
have  Induced  you  thus  to  quit  your  town  in  such  array  ?  It  would 
seem  that,  thus  drawn  up,  you  were  desirous  of  combating  the  king, 
your  lord,  you  who  are  his  subjects."  "  My  lord,"  replied  those 
who  heard  him,  "  under  your  favor  we  have  np  such  intentions,  nor 
ever  had.  We  have  come  out  in  this  manner,  since  you  please  to 
know  it,  to  display  to  our  lord  th"e  king,  the  force  of  the  Parisians, 
for  he  is  very  young  and  has  never  seen  it ;  and,  if  he  should  not  be 
made  acquainted  with  it,  he  can  never  know  what  service  he  may 
draw  from  us  should  there  be  occasion."  "  Well,  gentlemen," 
answered  the  constable,  "  you  speak  fairly  :  but  we  tell  you  from 
the  king,  that  at  this  time  he  does  not  wish  to  see  it,  and  what  you 
have  done  has  been  sufficient  for  him.  Return,  therefore,  instantly 
to  Paris,  each  man  to  his  own  house,  and  lay  aside  your  arms,  if  you 
wish  the  king  should  come  thither."  "  My  lord,"  replied  the  Paris. 
ians,  "  we  will  cheerfully  obey  your  orders." 

The  Parisians'  upon  this  marched  back  to  Paris,  and  each  went  to 
his  house  to  disarm  himself.  The  four  barons  returned  to  the  king, 
and  reported  to  him  and  his  council  the  words  you  have^heard  It 
was  then  ordered  that  the  king  and  his  uncles,  with  the  principal 
lords,  should  enter  Paris  with  some  men-at-arms,  but  that  the  main 
body  should  remain  near  the  city,  to  keep  the  Parisians  in  awe.  The 
lord  de  Coucy  and  the  marshal  de  Sancerre  were  ordered  to  take  the 
gates  off  the  hinges  from  the  principal  gates  of  St.  Denis  and  St. 
Marcel  immediately  on  the  king's  entrance  into  Paris,  so  that  the 
gates  might  be  open  day  and  night  for  the  men-at-arms  to  enter  the 
more  easily^and  master  the  Parisians  should  there  be  any  necessity 
for  it.  They  also  commanded  the  chains  which  v.fere  thrown  across 
the  streets  to  be  taken  away,  that  the  cavalry  might  pass  through  the 
streets  without  danger  or  opposition.  These  orders  were  punctually 
obeyed. 

The  king  made  his  entrance  into  Paris  and  lodged  at  the  Louvre, 
and  his  uncles  with  him :  the  other  lords  went  to  their  own  hotels, 
at  least  those  who  possessed  any.  The  gates  were  taken  off  their 
hinges,  and  the  beams  which  had  been  laid  under  the  tower  of  the 
gates,  with  the  chains  from  the  streets,  were  carried  to  the  palace. 
The  Parisians,  seeing  this,  were  in  great  alarm,  and  so  fearful  of  be. 
ing  punished  that  none  dared  to  venture  out  of  doors,  nor  to  open  a 
window  ;  they  remained  in  this  situation  for  three  days  ;  in  great 
fright  lest  they  should  receive  more  harm  than  they  had  done.  It 
cost  them  several  large  sums ;  for  those  whom  they  wished  to  mark, 
were  sent  for  one  at  a  time,  to  the  council  chamber,  where  they  were 
fined ;  some  six  thousand,  others  three,  others  one  ;  so  that  they 
exacted  from  the  city  of  Paris,  to  the  profit  of  the  king,  his  uncles 
and  ministers,  the  sum  of  four  hundred  thousand  francs.  They 
never  asked  any  but  the  principal  persons  as  to  their  means  of  pay- 
ment, who  thought  themselves  happy  to  escape  with  only  a  fine. 
They  were  ordered  to  carry  their  armor  in  bags,  each  man  his  own, 
to  the  castle  of  Beauty,  which  is  now  called  the  castle  of  Vincennos, 
where  they  were  thrown  into  the  great  tower,  with  the  mallets. 

In  this  manner  were  tha  Parisians  punished,  as  an  example  to  tlis 
other  towns  of  the  kingdom  of  France.  In  addition,  they  were  taxed 
with  subsidies,  aides,  gabelles,  fouages,  with  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth penny,  and  many  other  vexations.  The  flat  country  was  also 
completely  ransacked. 


CHAPTER    CXXIX. 

SEVERAL  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  CITIZENS  OF  PARIS  ARE  BEHEADED,  WITH 
JOHH  DES  .MARETS,  AND  MANY  OTHERS  IN  THE  DIFFERENT  TOWNS  AND 
CITIES  IN  FRANCE. 

The  king  and  his  rouncil  arrested  and  threw  into  prison  whatever 
persons  they  pleased.  Many  were  drowned  ;  but,  in  order  to  calm 
the  fears  of  the  others,  proclamation  was  made  in  the  king's  name  in 
all  the  streets  and  squares  of  Paris,  that  no  one,  under  pain  of  death, 
should  hurt  the  inhabitants,  nor  pillage  their  houses.  This  procla- 
mation greatly  appeased  the  Parisians.  There  were,  however,  car- 
ried to  execution  several  of  the  inhabitants  who  had  been  condemned 
to  death  for  having  stirred  up  the  people  :  but  it  was  with  great  as- 
tonishment .lohn  des  Marfits*  was  seen  among  the  number ;  he  was 
considered  as  a  wise  and  upright  man  ;  and  some  say  he  was  con- 
demned unjustly,  for  he  was  always  known  to  have  acted  with  the 
utmost  prudence,  and  was  above  all  one  of  the  greatest  and  wisest 
members  of  the  courts  of  law.  He  had  served  king  Philip,  king 
John  and  king  Charles,  with  so  inuch  credit,  that  no  fault  was  found 
in  him:  nevertheless,  he  was  condemned  to  be  beheaded,  with  twelve 
others  in  liia  company.  As  they  were  conducting  him  to  his  execu- 
tion, sealed  in  a  cart  high  above  the  othei-s,  he  called  'out,  "  Where 
are  those  who  have  condemned  me  ?  Let  them  come  forth,  andjus. 
tify,  if  they  can,  the  cause  and  reason  why  and  wherefore  'hey  have 


*  "John  des  Mar^ts"— was  an  upriuhtman.  a  distinguished  magistrate,  and  nvocat- 
|Sn6ral.    He  suBeted  frnin  the  haired  of  the  dukes  of  Beny  and  Burpuiidv,  which  was 


judged  me  guilty  of  death."  He  then  harangued  the  people,  and 
those  who  were  to  suffer  with  him,  which  made  all  pity  him,  but  they 
dared  not  speak  out. 

He  was  carried  to  the  market-place  in  front  of  the  town.house, 
where  all  who  accompanied  him  were  beheaded  before  his  eyes ;  in 
the  number  was  Nicholas  Flamand,  a  draper,  for  whose  life  forty 
thousand  francs  had  been  offered  in  vain.  When  the  executioner 
came  to  behead  John  des  Marfits,  he  said  to  him,  "  Master  John, 
beg  for  mercy  of  the  king,  that  he  may  pardon  you  your  crimce." 
Upon  which  he  turned,  and  said,  "  I  have  served  his  great-grand. 
father  king  Philip,  king  John,  and  king  Charles  his  father,  faithfully 
and  loyally  :  and  never  did  these  three  kings  find  fault  with  me,  nor 
would  this  king-have  done  so,  if  he  had  arrived  at  the  wisdom  and 
age  of  manhood.  I  firmly  believe  that,  in  my  condemnation,  he  is 
not  any  ways  culpable.  I  have  not,  therefore,  any  cause  to  beg  his 
mercy  ;  but  from  God  alone  shall  I  beg  it,  and  that  he  would  forgive 
all  my  sins."  Upon  this  he  took  leave  of  all  the  people,  who,  for  the 
greater  part,  were  in  tears ;  and  thus  died  Master  John  des  Mardts. 

In  like  manner  were  several  executed  in  the  city  of  Rouen,  and 
many  fined,  in  order  to  intimidate  the  people.  At  Rheims,  Chftlons, 
Troyes,  Sens  and  Orleans,  similar  scenes  passed.  The  towns  were 
heavily  fined  because  they  had  been  disobedient  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  reign.  Immense  sums  were  thus  raised  throughout  the 
kingdom,  and  all  went  to  the  dukes  of  Berry  and  Burgundy,  for  the 
king  was  under  their  management.  However,  to  say  the  truth,  the 
constable  and  marshals  had  great  part  of  it  to  pay  the  men-at-arms 
who  had  served  in  the  expedition  to  Flanders.  The  lords  and  great 
barons  of  France,  such  as  the  count  de  Blois,  the  count  de  la  Marche, 
the  count  d'Eu,  the  count  de  St.  Pol,  the  count  de  Harcourt,  the 
count  dauphin  of  Auvergne,  the  lord  de  Coucy  and  others,  had 
granted  to  them  assignments  on  the  royal  domain,  to  raise  as  much 
as  the  king  owed  them  for  their  services  in  Flanders,  and  to  pay  their 
men.  I  know  not  how  these  lords  were  paid  their  assignments,  foi 
very  shortly  new  taxes  were  imposed  on  these  lands  by  orders  from 
the  king.  Most  cummoniy  the  king's  tax  was  insisied  on  being  paid 
first,  and  the  lords  were  obliged  to  wait  for  their  arrears. 


CHAPTER   CXXX. 

THE  OHENT   men   RENEW  THE   WAR.      THE   EARL  OF   FLANDERS  BECOMES 
AN  OBJECT  OF  HATRED  TO  THE  ENSLISH. 

You  know  that  when  the  king  of  France  departed  from  Courtray, 
the  town  of  Ghent  was  still  in  a  state  of  war.  The  governors  of  it 
at  this  time  were  Peter  du  Bois,  Peter  de  Nuitre  and  Francis  Atre. 
men,  who  reinforced  their  army  with  soldiers  who  came  from  different 
countries,  and  were  not  in  the  least  dismayed  with  their  situation, 
but  as  fresh  and  vigorous  as  ever.  These  captains  heard  that  there 
was  a  gariison  of  Bretons  and  Burgundians  in  the  town  of  Ardem. 
bodrg,  and  therefore  determined  to  pay  them  a  visit.  Accordingly, 
Francis  Atremen  marched  from  Ghent  with  three  thousand  men,  and 
arrived  at  Ardembourg,  where  there  was  a  severe  skirmish.  In  fact, 
the  Ghent  men  won  the  town ;  but  it  cost  them  a  number  of  taen, 
as  there  were  full  two  hundred  of  their  soldiers  killed.  The  town 
was  stormed,  pillaged,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  burnt.  They  then 
marched  back  to  Ghent  witlr  their  booty,  where  they  were  received 
with  great  joy.  Shortly  after  this  they  advanced  to  Dendremonde, 
Alost,  and  as  far  as  Oudenarde,  plundering  the  whole  country. 

The  earl  of  Flanders,  who  resided  at  Lille,  heard  how  the  Ghent 
men  were  ravaging  the  country,  and  marching  to  different  parts  to 
plunder  it.  He  was  much  enraged  thereat,  not  supposing  they  would 
have  had  either  the  courage  or  power  so  to  do,  since  they  had  lost 
Philip  von  Artaveld.  Those  present  answered,  "  My  lord,  you  have 
always  heard  how  very  artful  the  men  of  Ghent  are :  they  have  shown 
it  to  you,  and  will  now  do  so  the  more  since  their  embassadors  are 
returned  from  England,  especially  Francis  Atremen,  who  was  the 
intimate  friend  of  Philip :  and  as  long  as  he  lives,"you  will  never  be 
free  from  war.  We  also  know  for  a  truth  that  he  has  concluded  a 
treaty  between  Ghent  and  the  king  of  England  ;  fur  he  is  secretly, 
in  spite  of  appearance,  attached  to  England,  and  receives  daily  from 
thence  one  franc  as  wages.  John  Saplemon,  who  lives  at  Bruges, 
and  has  resided  there  under  you  for  twenty-four  years,  pays  him 
monthly.  To  corroborate  the  truth  of  his  connections  with  England, 
Rasae  de  Voirie,  Louis  de  Voz  and  John  Sercolat,  who  are  from 
Ghent,  and  the  clerk  who  solicits  the  bishopric,  have  remained  be. 
hind  in  England  to  complete  the  treaties.  In  the  month  of  May, 
you  will  hear  more  of  all  this  than  we  now  have  told  you."  The 
earl  of  Flanders  pondered  on  what  he  had  heard,  and  believed  the 
fact  was  so.  He  turned  his  attention  to  John  Saplemon  and  the 
English  at  Bruges,  and  ordered  his  Serjeants  to  summon  tliem  to 
appear  on  a  certain  day  before  him.  The  Serjeants  ordered  John 
Saplemon  and  several  other  rich  Englishmen,  who  were  quite  unpre. 
pared  for  such  a  proceeding,  to  appear  that  day  fortnight  before  the 
earl,  at  the  castle  of  Lille. 

The  English  were  much  astonished  at  the  summons,  and  consulted 
together.  They  could  not  imagine  for  what  cause  the  earl  had  thus 
summoned  them.  Having  weighed  every  circumstance,  they  began 
to  have  their  suspicions,  for  they  kne\p  the  earl  was  veiy  hasty  in  his 
anger      They  said  among  themselves,  "  He  who  is  not  careful  of  hi» 
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own  person,  is  careful  of  nothing,  I  suspect  the  earl  has  had  some 
intelligence  concerning  us ;  for  with  Francis  Atremen,  who  has  a 
pension  from  our  king,  there  are  two  citizens  of  this  town  in  England, 
who,  having  turned  to  his  party,  may  perhaps  have  given  information 
against  us,  and  placed  us  in  his  ill  graces."  This  idea  struck  them 
(ill,  and  made  them  afraid  to  wait  the  day  of  summons,  and  to  appear 
at  Lille.  They  set  out  from  Bruges  for  Sluys,  where,  by  great  ex- 
ertions, they  purchased  a  vessel  that  was  ready  to  sail,  and  having 
embarked,  weighed  anchor,  and  arrived  at  the  quays  of  London. 
\V\>:a  the  earl  of  Flanders  heard  of  this,  and  saw  that  the  English 
did  not  come  according  to  his  summons,  he  was  much  vexed.  He 
found,  from  appearances,  that  what  he  had  been  told  was  the  truth. 
He  instantly  sent  his  Serjeants  to  Bruges,  and  caused  to  be  seized 
whatever  could  be  found  belonging  to  those  English  who  had  fled, 
selling  the  articles  collected ;  and  John  Saplemon  of  London  and  his 
companions  were  banished  Flanders  for  one  hundred  yeara  and  a  day. 
Those  who  had  been  arrested  were  thrown  into  the  dungeon  of  the 
prison,  which  cost  some  of  them  their  lives,  wliile  others  recovered 
all  they  had  lost. 

There  is  a  common  and  true  saying,  that  envy  never  dies.  This 
comes  to  my  remembrance,  because  the  English  are  too  envious  of 
another's  good  fortune,  and  have  always  been  so.  You  must  know, 
that  the  king  of  Ejjgland,  his  uncles,  and  the  nobility,  were  much 
vexed  at  the  good  success  and  great  honor  which  the  king  of  France 
and  his  nobles  had  gained  at  the  battle  of  Rosebecque.  When  the 
English  knights  conversed  together  on  the  subject,  they  said :  "  Ha, 
by  holy  Mary !  how  proud  will  the  French  be  now,  for  the  heap  of 
peasants  they  have  slain.  I  wish  to  God,  Philip  von  Artaveld  had 
had  two  thousand  of  our  lances  and  six  thousand  archers :  not  one 
Frenchman  would  have  escaped  death  or  imprisonment.  By  God, 
they  shall  not  long  keep  this  honor,  for  we  have  now  a  fine  opportu- 
nity of  entering  Flanders.  That  country  has  been  conquered  by  the 
king  of  France,  and  we  will  conquer  it  for  the  king  of  England. 
The  earl  of  Flanders  shows  at  this  moment  how  completely  he  is 
subject  to  France,  and  how  much  he  wishes,  in  every  respect,  to 
please  her,  by  banishing  from  Bruges  and  Flanders  our  English  mer. 
chants,  who  have  resided  there  upward  of  thirty  years.  The  time 
has  been  when  he  would  not  have  done  so  for  any  consideration,  but 
at  present  he  dares  not  act  otherwise  for  fear  of  the  French." 

This,  and  such  like  speeches,  were  common  in  England ;  and  it 
was  pubhcly  said,  that  things  should  not  remain  as  they  were  :  now, 
one  may  fairly  suppose,  that  envy  was  the  original  cause  of  it. 


CHAPTER    CXXXI. 

lOPl  tTEBAN  SENDS  BULLS  IMTO  ENOLAND  TOR  THE  DESTRITOTION  OF  THE 
CLESrSNTISTS.  THE  BISHOP  OF  NORWICH  APPOINTED  COMMANDER-IS. 
CQI87  AQAINST  THEM. 

About  this  period,  he  who  signed  himself  pope  Urban  the  sixth, 
came  from  Rome  to  Genoa  by  sea,  where  he  was  grandly  received, 
and  he  fixed  his  seat  there.  You  have  heard  how  all  England  was 
obedient  to  him,  both  church  and  commonalty,  and  now  more  thiLT; 
ever.  Because  the  king  of  France  and  that  country  were  Clement, 
ista.  Urban  (whom  the  English  and  several  other  countries  obeyed,) 
during  his  residence  at  Genoa,  sought  bow  he  could  obtain  succors 
from  England  to  annoy  the  king  of  France ;  and  I  will  tell  you  by 
what  means.  He  was  to  send  his  bulls  to  the  archbishops  and  bishops 
of  the  country,  to  proclaim  that  he  absolved,  and  would  absolve,  from 
all  crime  and  fault,  every  one  who  would  assist  in  the  destruction  of 
the  Clementists.  He  had  heard  that  his  adversary  Clement  had  re- 
sorted to  this  means  in  France,  and  was  daily  doing  so ;  and  that  the 
French  called  the  Urbanisla,  as  to  matters  of  faith,  dogs,  which  those 
retorted  back  on  the  Clementists,  whom  Urban  was  very  desirous  of 
condemning  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  and  he  knew  that  he  had 
no  other  means  of  hurting  them  but  through  the  EngUsh.  It  was 
necessary,  howevei,  that  he  should  have  a  considerable  sum  of  ready 
money,  if  he  wished  to  put  his  plans  into  execution ;  for  it  was  well 
known  that  the  nobles  of  England  would  not,  for  all  the  absolutions 
in  the  world,  undertake  any  expedition,  unless  such  were  preceded 
by  offers  of  money.  Men-at-arms  cannot  live  on  pardons,  nor  do 
they  pay  much  attention  to  them  except  at  the  point  of  death.  He 
therefore  determined,  that  with  the  bulls  he  sent  to  England  for  the 
prelates  to  preach  upon,  he  would  order  a  full  tenth  to  be  raised  by 
the  church,  and  to  be  paid  by  them  to  the  nobility,  without  affecting 
the  king's  treasury,  nor  oppressing  the  common  people.  This,  he 
imagined,  would  be  agreeable  to  the  knights  and  barons  of  England, 

He  instantly  hastened  the  writing  and  engrossing  his  bulls,  as  well 
to  the  king  as  to  his  uncles  and  the  prelates  of  England,  with  his 
.pardoDH  and  absolutions  from  all  crimes ;  he  gi-anted,  besides,  to  the 
king  aud  his  uncles,  a  full  tenth  to  be  by  them  raised  and  levied 
throughout  the  kingdom,  on  which  he  enlarged  very  much.  And 
because  all  these  sums  were  to  come  from  the  church,  he  would  have 
a  churchman  command  the  expedition.  The  lord  Henry  Spenser, 
bishop  of  Norwich,  was  appointed,  that  the  c(»mmonalty  and  churches 
of  England  might  have  greater  faith  in  it.  In  addition  to  this,  be- 
cause he  knew  that  the  king  of  Spain  was  contrary  to  his  interest, 


who,  in  right  of  his  wife,  called  himself  king  of  Castille,  should  set 
out  for  that  country  to  raise  a  similar  army  there  ;  and,  if  the  duke 
of  Lancaster  would  undertake  this  expedition  with  a  powerful  force 
of  men-at-arms,  he  would  grant  to  the  king  of  Portugal  (who  ha^ 
just  commenced  a  war  against  don  John  king  of  Cas&Ue)  a  full  tenth 
on  the  whole  kingdom  of  Portugal. 

In  this  manner  was  Urban  active  in  his  own  concerns.  He  sent 
upward  of  thirty  bulls  to  England,  where  they  were  received  with 
much  joy.  The  prelates  preached  up  in  their  dioceses  this  expe. 
dition  in  the  manner  of  a  croisade ;  and  the  people  of  England,  who 
were  credulous  enough,  believed  it  too  readily,  so  that  none  of  either 
sex  thought  they  should  end  the  year  happily,  nor  have  any  chance 
of  entering  paradise,  if  they  did  not  give  handsomely  to  the  expedi. 
tion  as  pure  alms.  At  London,  and  in  that  diocese,  there  was  col. 
lected  a  large  Gaacony  tun  full  of  money,  and  he  who  gave  the  most, 
according  to  tne  pope's  bull,  gained  the  greatest  number  of  pardons. 
All  who  should  die  at  this  time,  and  who  had  given  their  money, 
were  absolved  from  every  fault;  and,  by  the  tenor  of  the  bull,  happy 
were  they  who  would  now  die,  in  order  to  obtain  so  noble  an  abso- 
lution. They  collected  during  the  winter  and  ensuing  Lent,  through, 
out  England,  as  well  by  alms  as  by  the  tenth  from  the  church,  for 
everything  was  received,  and  they  so  cheerfully  taxed  themselves, 
that  the  sum  of  twenty-five  hundred  thousand  francs  was  amassed 


CHAPTER   CXXXII. 

THE  BISHOP  OF  NORWICH,  COMMANDER  OF  THE  ENOLISH  Of  THE  CROISADE 
OF  URBAN  AGAINST  THE  CLEMENTISTS,  DISEMBARKS  AT  CALAIS  WITH 
HIS  ARMY  OF  URBANISTS. 

When  the  king  of  England,  his  uncles,  and  council,  were  informed 
of  the  arpount  of  the  above  sum,  they  were  greatly  rejoiced,  and  said 
they  had  monev  sufficient  to  carry  on  a  war  against  the  t\yo  king- 
doms of  France  and  Spain.  Thomas,  bishop  of  London,  and  bro 
ther  to  the  '-arl  of  Devonshire,  was  nominated  to  accompany  th« 
duke  of  Lancaster  to  Spain,  in  the  name  of  the  pope  and  prelates  ol 
England.  They  were  to  have  two  thousand  lances  and  four  thou, 
sand  archers,  and  one  half  of  the  money  which  had  been  raised ;  but 
they  were  not  to  leave  England  so  soon  as  the  army  under  the  com. 
mand  of  tlie  .bishop  of  Norwich,  because  this  last  was  to  march  to 
Calais  and^  enter  France.  They  were  unceSrtain  how  far  in  that 
country  tnoy  could  advance,  and. whether  the  king  of  France  would 
meet  tfiem  in  force  to  give  them  battle. 

There  was  another  circumstance  adverse  to  the  duke  of  Lancas- 
ter, who  had  great  expectations  from  his '  intended  expedition :  the 
common  people  of  England  inclined  in  general  to  follow  the  bishop 
of  Norwich  in  preference  to  him :  for  a  considerable  time  he  had 
not  been  poi-ular  with  them :  besides,  France  was  much  nearer  than 
Spain.  Some  said  privately,  that  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  more  through 
avarice  and  a  desi^e  to  partake  of  the  large  sums  which  had  been  col. 
lected  from  the  church  and  from  the  alms  of  good  men  than  through 
devotion,  had  planned  this  expedition ;  but  that  the  bishop  of  Nor. 
wich  represented  the  pope,  and  had  been  appointed  by  him  to  the 
command,  for  which  reason  the  greater  part  of  the  people,  as  well  as 
the  king,  had  greater  faith  in  him. 

There  were  in  the  pay  of  the  church,  and  under  the  command  of 
this  bishop  of  Norwich,  several  good  knights  of  England  and  Gas. 
cony,  such  as  the  lord  de  Beaumont,  sir  Hugh  Calverley,  sir  Thomas 
Trivet,  sir  William  Helmon,  sir  John  Ferrers,  sir  Hugh  Spenser, 
nephew  of  the  bishop,  being  his  brother's  son,  sir  William  Feimiton, 
sir  Matthew  Redman,  governor  of  Berwick,  the  Lord  de  ChJiteauneuf, 
and  his  brother  sir  John  de  Ch&teauneuf,  Raymond  Masson,  William 
de  Pan,  Gariot  Vighier,  John  de  Cachitan,  with  many  others :  in  the 
whole,  about  five  hundred  lances  and  fifteen  hundred  other  men  ;  but 
there  were  multitudes  of  priests,  because  it  was  an  affair  of  the 
church,  and  had  been  set  on  foot  by  the  pope.  The  men-at-arms 
were  punctual  in  laying  &  their  stores,  and  the  king  gave  them  a 
passage  from  Dover  and  Sandwich.  Their  purveyances  were  at 
those  places  about  Easter ;  and  all  who  were  desirous  of  going  on 
this  expedition,  which  was  a  sort  of  a  croisade,  marched  thither  in 
small  bodies.  Before  the  bishop  and  the  captains  embarked,  bu^ 
particularly  sir  Hugh  Calverley,  sir  Thomas  Trivet,  and  sir  William 
Helmon,  thoy  wore  summoned  to  attend  the  king's  council,  where 
they  solemnly  swore,  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  to  fulfil  the  objec: 
of  the  expedition,  and  that  they  would  never  make  war  on,  or  harass 
any  country  or  men  who  acknowledged  pope  Urban,  but  only  those 
who  were  under  the  obedience  of  Clement. 

After  they  had  taken  this  oath,  the  king,  by  advice  of  his  council, 
addressed  them,  saying,  "  Bishop,  and  you,  Thomas  and  William, 
when  you  shall  have  arrived  at  Calais,  you  will  remain  there  for  a 
month  or  thereabouts,  in  which  time  I  will  send  you  a  good  marshal 
and  valiant  man,  sir  William  Beauchamp :  for  I  have  dispatched 
messengers  to  him  on  the  borders  of  Scotland,  where  he  at  present  is 
holding  conferences  on  our  part  with  the  Scots,  for  the  truce  between 
us  and  Scotland  will  expire  on  St.  John's  day.  On  his  return,  you 
shall  have  him  without  fail  in  your  company  :  therefore  wait  for  him. 
for  he  will  be  of  grtiat  use  to  you  by  his  good  sense  and  advice.' 
The  bishop  of  Norwich  and  the  above-named  knights  assenic:d  to 


and  much  allied  with  the  king  of  France,  he  declared,  that  with  the 

pione}  that  should  be  thus  raised  in  England,  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  j  this  proposal,  and  quifl.sd  'he  king :  they  went  to  Dover,  where  the^ 
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tmbarkcd,  and  arrived  at  Calais  the  23rd  of  April,  1383.  Sir  John 
Delvcrnes  was  at  that  time  governor  of  Calais,  who  received  the 
bisiiup  and  his  companions  with  much  pleasure.  They  disembarked 
a  few  at  a  time,  with  their  horses  and  armor;  and  those  who  had 
Che  opportunity  of  doing  so,  lodged  themselves  in  the  town;  the  rest 
abided  in  huts  which  they  erected  in  the  neighborhood,  and  con- 
tinued thus  until  the  4th  day  of  May,  expecting  their  marshal,  sir 
William  Beaucha-np,  who,  however,  did  not  arrive. 


Ths  Bishop  or  Nonwwa  at  thi£  quad  of  his  'J'aooPB.~-Detiin«d  ftom  Contempurar;  Authorities. 


The  bishop  of  Norwich,  young  and  eager,  and  wishing  to  bear 
irms,  having  never  done  so  but  in  Lombardy  with  his  brother,  find- 
ing himself  at  Calais,  and  at  the  head  of  so  fine  a  body  of  men-at- 
arms,  said  to  his  companions,  "  For  what  purpose,  my  good  sirs,  are 
we  thus  waiting  here  so  long  ?  Sir  William  Beauchamp  will  never 
arrive,  and  the  king  and  his  uncles  have  totally  forgotten  us.  Let 
us  perform  some  deeds  of  arms,  since  we  have  been  ordered  so  to  do, 
and  loyally  employ  the  money  of  the  church,  since  we  are  living  upon 
it,  and  make  conquest  on  our  enemies."  "  It  is  well  spoken,"  re- 
plied those  who  heard  him.  "  Give  notice  to  our  men,  that  in  three 
days  <ve  shall  make  an  excursion,  and  let  us  determine  to  what  part 
we  shall  march.  We  cannot  issue  out  of  the  gates  of  Calais  without 
entering  an  enemy's  country  :  for  France  surrounds  us  on  all  sides, 
as  well  toward  Flanders  as  toward  Boulogne  and  St.  Omer :  Flan- 
ders is  now  a  conquered  country,  by  the  power  of  the  king  of  France. 
Considering  all  things,  we  cannot  do  a  more  honorable  thing  than  to 
reconquer  it ;  for  the  earl  of  Flanders  has  done  great  injustice  to  our 
countrymen,  whom,  without  any  apparent  reason,  he  has  banished 
from  Bruges  and  Flanders.  Two  years  ago,  he  would  not  willingly 
have^done  so ;  but  at  this  moment  he  must  obey  the  orders  and  good 
pleasure  of  the  king  of  France."  "  On  which  account,"  said  the 
bishop  of  Norwich,  "  if  If  I  m'^y  be  believed,  the  first  expedition  we 
undertake  should  be  to  Flanders."  "  You  shall  be  believed  Jieartily,' 
replied  sir  Thomas  Trivet  and  sir  William  Helmon  :  "give  orders 
for  this,  and  let  us  march  thither  in  three  days,  for  it  will  be  on  ene. 
my'»  ground."  This  was  adopted  by  all  the  council,  and  they  gave 
notice  of  it  to  the  rest  of  the  anny. 


CHAPTER    CXXXIII. 

THE  BISHOP  OP  IfORWICH,  COMMAHDEH  OF  THE  HRBANISTS,  ENTERS  FLAN- 
DERS OONTKAKT  TO  THE  OPINION  OF  SIR  HUSH  CALVERLEY.  THE  EARL 
r?  FLANDERS  SENDS  EMBASSADORS  TO  THE  BISHOP,  WHO  RETnENS  A 
HARSH  ANSWER. 

Sir  Hugh  Galverley  was  not  present  at  this  council,  having  gone 
to  see  a  cousin  called  sir  John  Droicton,*  who  was  governor  of  Gu- 
incs,  and  had  remained  there  all  that  day,  intending  to  return  on  the 
following,  which  he  did.  The  bishop  sent  for  him  to  the  castle, 
where  he  was  lodged,  as  were  the  others,  because  sir  Hugh  had  been 
longer  accustomed  to  arms,  and  had  seen  more  than  they  had  done. 
The  knights  had  told  the  bishop,  that  they  wished  to  have  sir 
Hugh's  opinion  before  they  undertook  anything.  The  bishop  related 
lo  sir  Hugh(  in  their  presence,  the  conversation  which  had  passed, 

"I      — • — — — ^ — ". — ■  1.^  i-i  ^if '   ' 

*  "Proicton, '  A.    Dmy'^n. 


and  demanded  his  advice  on  it.  Sir  Hugh  thus  replied  to  the  bisinop: 
"  Sir,  you  know  on  what  terms  we  have  left  England  :  our  expedi. 
tion  has  nothing  to  do  with  what  concerns  the  wars  of  kings  but  is 
solely  pointed  against  the  Clementists.  We  are  the  soldiers  cf  pope 
Urban,  who  has  given  us  absolution  from  all  faults  if  we  destroy  the 
Clementists,  Should  we  march  into  Flanders,  notwithstanding  that 
country  may  now  appertain  to  the  king  of  France  and  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  we  shall  forfeit  our  engagement ;  for,  I  understand,  that 

the  eari  of  Flanders  and 
all  the  Flemings  are  as 
good  Urbanists  as  o,ir. 
selves ;  besides,  we  have 
not  a  sufficient  army  to 
enter  Flanders,  for  they 
are  prepared  and  accus- 
tomed to  war,  having  had 
nothing  else  to  do  for  these 
last  four  years.  They  are 
a  numerous  peoplej  and 
it  will  be  difficult  to  march 
through  so  strong  a  coun- 
try. But  if  you  are  dete  r 
mined  .on  an  expedition, 
let  us  march  into  France, 
there  we  shall  find  our 
enemies.  The  king,  our 
lord,  is  now  at  open  war 
with  them,  and  the  French 
are  all  Clementists,  hold- 
ing  a  contrary  faith  to  us 
and  to  our  pope.  We 
ought  to  wait  for  bur  mar. 
shal,  sir  William  Beau, 
champ,  who  cannot  fail 
to  arrive  ooon  with  large 
reinforcements ;  and  the 
last  word  the  king  said  to 
us  was,  that  he  would  send 
him.  I  therefore  advise, 
since  you  are  resolved  on 
an  expedition,  that  we 
march  toward  Aire  or 
Montreuil :  none  will  ven. 
tare,  as  yet,  to  oppose  us, 
and  we  shall  add  to  our  numbers  by  the  Flemings,  who,  having  lost 
their  all,  will  come  and  join  us  in  the  hopes  of  gain.  They  have  still 
rankling  in  their  minds  the  misfortunes  the  French  brought  on  them 
by  the  slaughter  of  their  fathers,  sons,  and  friends,  in  their  wars." 

Scarcely  had  sir  Hugh  done  speaking,  when  the  bishop,  in  a  rage, 
hot  and  impetuous  as  he  was,  replied,  "  Yes,  yes,  sir  Hugh :  yon 
have  learnt  so  long  to  fight  in  France,  that  you  know  not  how  to 
fight  elsewhere.  Now,  can  we  anywhere  make  an  excursion  with 
more  advantage  to  ourselves  than  toward  the  sea,  by  Bourbourg, 
Dunkirk,  Nieuport,  and  thence  to  the  dependencies  of  Cassel,  Ber- 
gues,  Yprea,  and  Poperingue  7  In  the  country  I  have  named,  ac 
cording  to  the  informations  I  have  received  from  citizens  of  Ghent 
who  are  with  us,  they  have  never  been  harassed  by  the  war ;  we 
will  therefore  go  thither  to  refresh  ourselves,  and  wait  for  the  arrival 
of  sir  William  Beauchamp,  if  he  intend  coming,  but  as  yet  we  have 
not  had  any  intelligence  of  him." 

Sh  Hugh  Calveriey,  seeing  himself  thus  rebuffed  by  the  bishop, 
who  was  of  high  birth  and  his  commander,  notwithstanding  he  was 
a  valiant  knight,  made  no  reply,  and  the  rather,  because  he  had  not 
any  support  from  sir  Thomas  Trivet,  nor  from  sir  William  Helirion ; 
he  therefore  left  the  place,  saying,  "  By  God,  sir,  if  you  make  an 
excursion,  sir  Hugh  Calveriey  will  accompany  you,  and  you  shall 
take  neither  road  nor  march  but  he  will  be  of  the  party."  "  I  vril. 
Ilngly  believe,"  said  the  bishop,  "  that  you  have  a  great  desire  for  an 
excursion  :  therefore  make  yourself  ready,  for  we  shall  march  in  the 
morning.'.'  In  this  resolution  they  agreed,  and  then  separated. 
Orders  were  sent  to  all  the  quarters  in  and  round  Calais,  that  every 
one  might  be  prepared  for  the  expedition  in  the  morning.  When 
morning  came,  the  trumpet  sounded,  and  all  marched  off,  taking  the 
road  toward  Gravelines.  They  were,  according  to  a  muster  made, 
thre'e  thousand  armed  heads.  They  continued  their  march  until 
they  came  to  the  port  of  Gravelines ;  but  it  was  at  the  time  of  ebb ; 
they  therefore  passed  by  the  port,  and  attacked  and  pillaged  a  mon. 
astery  which  the  townsmen  had  fortified.  The  town  could  not  hold 
out  long,  for  it  was  only  inclosed  by  palisadoes,  and  the  inhabitants 
were  seamen.  If  there  had  been  any  gentlemen  in  the  town  It 
would  have  held  out  longer  than  it  did.  Neither  had  the  country 
any  notice  of  this  war,  nor  did  they  any  way  suspect  the  English  of 
thus  attacking  them.  The  English  therefore  con.,uered  the  town  of 
Gravelines  by  storm,  and,  having  ended  it,  advanced  tovfard  the 
monastery,  whither  these  good  people  had  retreated,  carrying  with 
them  their  wives,  children,  and  fortunes,  which  they  placed  therein, 
depending  on  the  strength  of  the  walls.  They  had  made  deep 
ditches  all,  round  this  strong  place,  so  that  the  English  could  not 
ifnmediately  win  it,  but  remained  two  days  in  the  town  before  they 
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(ook  it.  Ih  the  end,  they  conquered,  and  slew  those  who  defended 
it,  doing  with  the  remainder  according  to  their  pleasure.  Thus 
were  they  lords  and  masters  of  Gravelines,  where  the  whole  army 
was  quartered,  and  found  plenty  of  provisions.  The  country  began 
to  take  alarm  on  hearing  the  English  were  in  possession  of  Grave- 
lines  ;  and  those  of  the  low  countries  sheltered  themselves  in  the 
fortresses,  sending  their  wives  and  children  to  Bergues,  Bourbourg, 
and  St.  Omer. 

The  ear!  of  Flanders  heard  at  Lille,  where  he  resided,  that  the 
English  had  made  war  on  his  country,  and  had  taken  Gravelines. 
He  began  to  have  suspicions  of  them,  as  well  as  of  Bruges  and  its 
dependencies.  Summoning  his  council,  he  said  to  them,  "  I  am 
very  much  astonished  that  the  English  should  overrun  my  country, 
and  take  my  towns  without  giving  me  any  notice  of  it ;  and  that, 
without  sending  me  any  defiance,  they  should  have  entered  my 
territories."  "  Indeed,  my  lord,"  some  of  them  replied,  "  you  have 
cause  to  wonder ;  but  one  may  suppose  they  consider  Flanders  as 
belonging  to  France,  since  the  king  had  advanced  so  far  into  it,  that 
the  country  surrendered  to  him."  "  Will,  what  had  we  best  do ?" 
asked  the  earl.  "  It  will  be  right,"  replied  his  council,  "  that  sir 
John  de  Villain  and  sir  Juhn  du  Moulin,  who  are  here,  and  have 
pensions  from  the  king  of  England,  should  go  in  your  name  to  Eng. 
land  to  speak  with  the  king,  and  report  to  him  a  detail  of  this  affair, 
.  and  demand,  in  your  name,  for  what  purpose  he  thus  makes  war  on 
you.  I  believe,  that  when  he  shall  have  heard  your  embassadors, 
he  will  be  angered  at  those  who  have  thus  harassed  your  country, 
and  recal  them  thence  with  much  blame."  "  This  is  very  well," 
said  the  earl,  "  but  during  the  time  our  knights  are  going  to  England, 
those  at  Gravelines  (and  who  will  stop  them  7)  may  do  great  damage 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Franconate."  The  earl  was  thus  answered : 
"  It  is  necessary  some  parley  should  be  held  with  them,  as  well  to 
obtain  passports  for  Calais  and  England  as  to  know  what  it  is  they 
want ;  and  sir  John  Villain  and  sir  John  du  Moulin  are  such  discreet 
persons,  that  they  will  manage  to  restore  peace  to  the  country."  "  I 
consent  to  this,"  replied  the  earl. 

The  two  knights  received  their  instructions  from  the  earl  and  his 
council,  in  regard  to  the  parley  with  the  bishop  of  Norwich,  as  well 
as  respecting  their  mission,  and  what  they  were  to  say  to  the  king 
of  England  and  his  uncles.  While  these  knights  were  preparing  to 
set  out  for  Gravelines  to  the  bishop  of  Norwich,  all  the  country  rose 
m  the  environs  of  Bourbourg,  Bergues,  Cassel,  Poperingue,  Fumes', 
Nieuport,  and  other  towns,  and  advancing  to  Dunkirk,  entered  that 
own,  declaring  that  they  would  in  a  short  time  march  out  to  guard 
Jie  frontiers  and  fight  the  English.  These  Flemings  had  for  leader 
a  knight  called  sir  John  Sporequin,  who  was  governor  or  regent  of 
the  territories  of  madame  de  Bar,  which  are  situated  on  this  frontier 
and  extend  to  the  gates  of  Ypres.  Sir  John  Sporequin  was  ignorant 
of  the  earl's  intentions  of  sending  to  England :  the  haze  de  Flanders 
had  come  to  him  with  thirty  lances,  and  said  that  the  earl  was  at 
Lille ;  but  that  he  knew  nothing  more ;  and  that  he  was  about  to 
marry  his  sister  there  with  the  lord  Delbauurin.  These  two  knights 
took  great  pains  to  stir  up  the  country,  and  to  collect  all  men  of 
courage :  they  amounted  at  last  to  twelve  thousand  men,  armed 
with  pikes,  staves,  coats  of  mail,  jackets,*  iron  caps  and  helmets, 
and  all  of  them  were,  for  the  greater  part,  as  I  was  informed,  vassals 
of  madame  de  Bar,  residing  between  Gravelines  and  Dunkirk. 

Three  leagues  off,  and  near  the  road,  is  Mardyke,  a  large  village 
quite  open  on  the  sea-shore,  whither  the  English  advanced ;  and  at 
times  there  were  skirmishes.  Sir  John  Villain  and  sir  John  du 
Moulin  arrived  at  Gravelines  with  a  passport,  for  which  they  had 
waited  at  Bourbourg,  where  one  of  their  heralds  brought  it.  On 
their  arrival  at  Gravelines,  and  soon  after  they  had  dismounted, 
they  waited  on  the  bishop  of  Norwich,  who  outwardly  gave  them  a 
handsome  reception  and  good  entertainment.  He  had  that  day  at 
dinner  all  the  barons  of  his  army  ;  for  he  well  knew  that  the  knights 
of  the  earl  of  Flanders  were  coming,  and  therefore  vrished  they 
might  meet  with  them  altogether.  The  knights  opened  their  busi- 
ness, and  said  to  the  bishop,  "  Sir,  we  are  sent  hither  by  my  lord  of 
Flanders."  "  What  lord  ?"  said  the  bishop.  "  The  earl  of  Flan- 
ders, sir  :  Flanders  has  no  other  lord."  "  By  my  God,"  replied  the 
bishop,  "  we  consider  it  as  belonging  to  the  king  of  France  or  to  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  our  enemies,  for  by  force  of  arms  have  they  just 
conquered  it."  "Under  respect  to  your  grace,"  answered  the 
knights,  *'  the  territory  was  loyally  remitted  at  Tournay  into  the 
hands  and  government  of  my  lord  the  earl  of  Flanders,  who  has  sent 
us  hither  _to  entreat  of  you  to  grant  us,  who  are  attached  by  faith 
and  pension  to  the  king  of  England  your  lord,  passports  to  go  to  Eng- 
land, to  the  king,  to  know  his  reasons  for  making  war  on  my  lord 
the  earl  of  Flanders  and  his  country,  without  sending  him  any  defi- 
ance." The  bishop  replied  he  would  consider  of  it,  and  they  should 
have  his  answer  to-morrow  morning.  They  could  not  obtain  more 
at  this  IP  oment,  and  retired  to  their  houses,  leaving  the  English  in 
council,  who  resolved  as  I  shall  tell  you. 

Having  fully  weighed  every  circumstance,  and  the  enterprise  they 
had  undertaken,  they  resolved  not  to  grant  passports  to  the  two 
knights  to  go  to  England,  for  the  journey  was  long,  and  while  they 
were  gomg  and  returning,  the  whole  country  would  be  secured  and 

*  *'  tioc^eUma,**  a  quilted  garment  generally  worn  beneath  iteel  umor  ^ut  oce»- 1 
Dinolli  lue^  ai  the  soie  orni'pr  of  light  troofii.— £p. 


greatly  strengthened  ;  for  the  earl,  who  was  a  s-ibtle  character,  might 
inform  the  king  of  France  and  duke  of  Burgundy  of  his  situation, 
by  whose  means  so  large  a  force  might  in  a  fiew  days  come  upon 
them,  that  they  would  be  unable  to  resist  it.     Having  formed  this 
resolution  as  to  the  answer  they  would  give  in  the  mornJng  to  the 
knights  from  Flanders,  sir  Hugh  Calverley  was  called  upon  for  his 
opinion,  who  said  to  the  bishop,  "  Sir,  you  are   our  commander : 
you  will  tell  them  that  we  are  on  the  territoiies  of  the  duchess  of 
Bar,  who  is  a  Clementist ;  that  you  make  war  for  Urban  and  no  one 
else ;  and  that  if  the  people  of  this  country,  with  the  churches  and 
monasteries,  will  be  good  Urbanists,  and  march  with  you  through 
the  country,  your  men  shall  peaceably  pass,  paying  for  whatever 
they  may  want :  but  in  respect  to  granting  them  passports  to  go  to 
England,  you  will  do  no  such  thing ;  for  our  war  does  not  regard 
either  the  king  of  France  or  the  king  of  England,  but  solely  pope 
Urban,  whose  soldiers  we  are.     It  seems  to  me  that  such  an  answer 
ought  to  satisfy  them."     All  present  assented  to  it,  and  particularly 
the  bishop,  who  had  no  other  care,  whate  irer  might  be  said  or  done, 
but  to  fight  and  carry  on  the  war.     Thus  was  this  business  arranged 
for  the  night.     On  the  morrow  after  mass,  the  two  knights,  desirous 
of  having  their  answer,  went  to  the  lodgings  of  the  bishop,  and 
waited  until  he  came  outto  hear  mass,  when  they  placed  themselves 
before  him.     Outwardly  he  seemed  glad  to  see  them,  and  conversed 
with  them  on  different  topics  to  delay  the  time,  until  his  knights 
should  come.     On  their  arrival  the  bishop  said,  "  My  fair  gentlemen, 
you  are  come  for  an  answer,  and  you  shall  have  one.     With  regard 
to  the  request  you  made  to  us  from  the  earl  of  Flanders,  I  inform  you, 
you  may  return  when  you  please  to  the  earl ;  but  as  to  Calais  oi 
England,  you  will  go  at  your  perils,  for  I  will  not  give  you  any  pass, 
port.     I  am  not  king  of  England,  nor  commissioned  to  do  so.     I  am 
the  soldier  of  pope  Urban,  and  all  those  who  are  with   me  are  so 
likewise,  having  taken  his  money  to  serve  him.     We  are  at  this 
moment  on  the  territories  of  the  duchess  of  Bar,  who  is  a  Clemen, 
tist.     If  the  people  of  this  country  hold  that  opinion,  we  make  wai 
on  them.     If  they  will  follow  us,  they  shall  have  their  share  of  the 
absolutions  ;  for  Urban,  who  is  our  pope,  and  for  whom  we  march, 
absolves  from  all  crimes  those  who  shall  aid  in  the  destruction  of  the 
Clementists." 

When  the  two  knights  heard  this  speech,  sir  John  Villain  said, 
"  Sir,  with  respect  to  what  concerns  the  pope,  I  believe  you  have 
never  heard  but  that  my  lord  of  Flanders  is  a  good  Urbanist;  you 
have  therefore  been  badly  advised  if  you  make  war  on  him  or  on  hJa 
country :  and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  king  of  England  has  given 
you  such  extensive  orders  ;  for  if  such  had  been  his  intentions,  ha 
is  so  noble  and  considerate,  he  would  first  have  sent  him  a  defiance." 
This  answer  enraged  the  bishop,  who  said,  "  Go  and  tell  your  earl 
he  shall  not  have  any  other  answer.  And  if  he  wishes  to  send  you 
or  any  others  to  England,  to  learn  more  particularly  the  king's  inten- 
tions, let  him  look  to  it ;  for  those  he  sends  must  take  another  road 
than  this,  and  they  shall  not  cross  at  Calais."  When  the  knights 
found  they  could  not  have  any  other  answer,  they  took  their  leave 
and  departed.  They  returned  to  their  lodgings  to  dinner ;  and  then, 
nK>mting  their  horses,  went  that  day  to  St.  Omer. 


CHAPTER    C  XXX  IV. 

THE    BISHOP   OF    NORWICH     MARCHEs"  TOWARD    DUNKIRK.      HE    DEFEATS 
TWELVE  THOtrSAND  FLEMINeS  AND  TAKES  THE  TOWN. 

The  same  day  that  the  knights  of  Flanders  had  departed,  newrf 
was  brought  to  the  bishop  and  the  English,  that  there  were  at  Dun. 
kirk  and  in  its  neighborhood,  upward  of  twelve  thousand  men  armed, 
.and  that  the  bastard  of  Flanders  commanded  them,  but  that  there 
were  other  knights  and  squires  who  also  advised  them.  That  they 
had  skirmished  with  their  men  at  Mardyke,  and  had  repulsed  and 
killed  one  hundred.  The  bishop  said,  '•  Now  observe  the  conduct 
of  the  earl  of  Flanders :  he  aflTects  to  do  nothing,  and  yet  he  is  at  the 
bottom  of  all :  he  wants  to  negotiate  sword  in  hand.  I  am  resolved 
to  march  to-morrow  toward  Dunkirk,  and  see  what  sort  of  men  these 
are."  This  proposal  met  universal  approbation,  and  notice  was  sent 
of  it  through  Gravelines.  This  day  two  knights  joined  the  army, 
one  from  Calais,  the  other  from  Guines,  with  about  thirty  lances  and 
sixty  archers.  These  knights  wore  called  sir  Nicholas  Cliton*  and 
sir  John  Dracton,+  governor  of  Guines. 

On  the  ensuing  morning,  every  one  was  ready  for  the  march. 
They  took  the  field,  amounting  in  number  to  more  than  six  hundred 
lances  and  fifteen  hundred  archers.  They  advanced  toward  Mar 
dyke  and  Dunkirk  ;  and  the  bishop  of  Norwich  had  the  arms  of  the 
church  borne  before  him,  the  banner  of  St.  Peter,  gules  with  two 
keys  en  sautoir,  as  being  gonfalonnier  of  pope  Urban.  His  pennon 
had  his  own  arms,  which  were  argent  quartered  with  azure,  with  a 
fret  or,  on  a  field  azure,  and  tTbaton  gules  on  a  field  argent ;  and,  be 
cause  he  was  a  younger  brother  of  the  Dispensers,  his  arms  were 
charged  with  a  bordure  gules.  Sir  Hugh  Dispenser,  his  nephew 
was  there  with  his  pennon,  and  the  lord  de  Beaumont,  sir  Thomas 
Trivet,  sir  William  Helmon  and  sir  Hugh  Calverley,  had  both  banner 
and  pennon.     Sir  William  Drayton,  sir  John  Drayton,  his  brother, 
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air  Matthew  Redman,  sir  John  Ferrers,  sir  William  Frenenton,*  and 
Bif  John  de  Neutchastel,  Gascon,  had  only  pennons.  These  men. 
at.arins  ■  came  to  Mardyke,  where  they  refreshed  themselves,  and, 
having  drank  A  cup,  continued  their  march  toward  Dunkirk.  "The 
Flemings,  who  were  in  the  town,  heard  that  the  English  were 
marching  in  order  of  battle  to  combat  them.  Upon  this,  they  re- 
solved to  tai«  the  field,  and  draw  up  in  battle-array  to  defend  them, 
selves  if  there  should  be  any  occasion,  for  it  would  not  be  for  their 
advantage  to  shut  themselves  up  in  the  town.  They_ instantly  exe- 
cuted this  resolution,  and  all  who  were  in  Dunldrk  armed  and 
marched  into  the  fields,  where  they  drew  up  in  good  array  on  a  hill, 
and  mustered  upward  of  twelve  thousand  men. 

The  English  were  now  advanced  near  to  Dunkirk,  when,  on  look, 
ipg  toward  the  rising  grounds  on  the  right,  in  the  direction  of  Bour. 
bourg,  and  near  the  sea.shore,  they  saw  the  Flemings  formed  in  a 
large  and  well-arranged  battalion.  On  this  they  halted,  for  they 
thought,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  Flemings  had  drawn  them- 
selves up,  that  they  had  an  intention  of  fighting.  The  principal 
captains  assembled  to  consider  how  they  should  now  act,  and  many 
words  passed,  for  some,  and  especially  the  bishop,  wished  to  march 
instantly  to  the  combat ;  but  others,  such  as  the  lord  de  Beaumont 
and  sir  Hugh  Calverley,  were  of  a  contrary  opinion,  and  assigned  as 
their  reason,  that  the  Flemings  had  never  done  them  any  wrong ; 
and  that,  in  truth,  they  had  never  sent  any  declaration  of  war  to  the 
earl  of  Flanders,  though  they  had  entered  his  country.  "We  do  not 
make  war  in  a  gallant  manner,  but  like  a  mob,  that  whoever  can, 
may  pillage.  The  whole  country  where  we  are  is  Urbanist,  and  fol- 
lows the  same  opinion  as  ourselves :  now,  consider  what  just  cause 
have  we  for  attacking  them."  The  bishop  answered,  "  How  do  we 
know  whether  they  are  Urbanists  or  not  ?"  "  In  God's  name,"^  said 
sir  Hugh  Calverley,  "  let  us  send  a  herald  to  them  to  know  why  they 
are  tlms  drawn  up  in  battle-an'ay,  and  what  they  want ;  and  let 
them  be  asked  which  pope  they  obey.  If  they  answer  pope  Urban, 
you  will  require  of  them,  by  virtue  of  the  bull  we  have  with  us,  that 
they  accompany  us  to  St.  Omer,  Aire,  Arras,  or  whithersoever  we 
may  wish  to  lead  them.  When  they  shall  have  had  these  questions 
put  to  them,  we  shall  know  their  intentions,  and  may  then  call  a 
council."  This  proposal  was  adopted,  and  a  herald  called,  whose 
name  was  Montfort,  and  attached  to  the  duke  of  Brittany.  He  was 
ordered  by  these  lords  to  ride  to  the  Flemings,  and  told  what  he  was 
to  say,  and  how  to  act  when  among  them.  He  obeyed  their  com. 
mands,  and,  clothed  in  his  proper  coat  of  arms,  without  suspecting 
any  accident,  made  for  the  Flemings,  who  were  drawn  up  in  hand- 
some order  of  battle.  He  wished  to  address  himself  to  some  knights ; 
but  he  could  not,  for  as  soon  as  the  Flemings  saw  him,  without  ever 
asking  what  was  his  business,  or  making  any  inquiries,  they  sur. 
rounded  him  and  slew  him,  like  ignorant  people,  nor  could  those  gen- 
tlemen  who  were  there  save  him.  The  English,  on  seeing  this  action, 
for  they  kept  their  eyes  on  them,  were  mad  :  as  were  also  the  citizens 
of  Ghent  who  accompanied  them,  and  were  eager  to  urge  them  on ; 
hoping  that,  by  these  means,  new  troubles  would  fall  on  Flanders. 

The  English  said,  "  This  mob  has  murdered  our  herald  :  they 
shall  pay  dearly  for  it,  or  we  will  all  die  on  the  spot."  The  archers 
were  ordered  to  advance  on  the  Flemings.  A  citizen  of  Bruges  or 
Ghent  was  made  a  knight,  and  shortly  the  battle  began  briskly  ;  for, 
to  say  the  truth,  the  Flemings  defended  themselves  very  well,  but 
the  archers  wounded  or  beat  down  many,  when  the  men-at-arms 
broke  through  them,  and  with  their  pointed  spears  killed  multitudes 
on  their  first  charge.  In  short,  the  English  won  the  day,  and  the 
Flemings  were  defeated.  They  thought  to  keep  together  in  a  body 
and  enter  Dunkirk  ;  but  the  English  followed  them  closely  and  kept 
up  the  engagement  so  warmly  that  they  entered  the  town  with  them. 
Nulnbers  were  slain  in  the  streets  or  on  the  shore,  though  they  there 
gained  some  advantage,  for  the  English  lost  four  hundred  at  least. 
As  the  English  pursued,  the  Flemings  retired  :  many  detached  par- 
ties fought,  in  which  several  knights  ana  squires  from  Flanders 
were  slain  ;  scarcely  any  escaped  death  or  captivity.  Thus  did  this 
afl'air  end :  there  were  full  nine  thousand  Flemings  killed  at  this 
battle  of  Dunkirk. 

■  The  day  the  battle  had  taken  place,  sir  John  Villain  and  sir  John 
du  Moulin  had  returned  to  ihe  earl  of  Flanders  at  Lille,  and  had 
repeated  to  the  earl  all  they  had  seen  and  heard  froin  the  English. 
The  earl  was  very  melancholy  on  the  subject,  not  knovring  how  to 
act :  he  was  still  more  so,  and  with  greater  reason,  when  he  heard 
the  news  of  the  slaughter  and  defeat  of  his  men  at  Dunkirk.  He 
bore  it  with  tolerable  patience,  and  comforted  himself  as  well  as  he 
could,  by  saying,  "  Well,  if  we  have  lost  at  this  time,  at  another, 
please  God,  we  shall  win."  He  instantly  dispatched  a  messenger  to 
the  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  was  with  the  king  of  France,  with  pri- 
vate letters,  to  give  him  information  of  this  event,  and  for  him  to 
consider  of  it ;  for  he  concluded  that  since  the  English  had  thus  en. 
tered  Flanders  and  killed  his  subjects,  they  would  not  rest  there,  but 
would  advance  further  into  the  country  and  do  more  mischief.  The 
duke  of  Burgundy,  on  receiving  this  intelligence,  sent  knights  and 
squires  to  garrison  St.  Omer,  Aire,  St.  Venant,  Bailleul,  Bergues, 
Casgel,  and  all  the  strong  places  on  the  frontiers  of  Flanders,  and  to 
guard  the  entrance  of  Artois. 

We  wi'Z  return  to  the  English,  and  say  how  they  prospered. 
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THE  ENOLISH,  tTKDEK  THE  COMMAHD  OP  THE  BISHOP  OP  NOKWIOH,  HAV. 
INO  CONQUERED  ALL  THE  COAST  FROM  OKAVELINES  TO  SLUTS,  LAY 
SIE&E    TO    YFRES. 

After  the  defeat  near  Dunkirk  and  the  conquest  of  that  town 
the  English  were  swollen  with  pride,  and  thought  all  Flanders  was 
their  own.  To  say  the  truth,  had  they  marched  directly  to  Brugea, 
many  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the  state  of  that  town,  say  it 
woidd  have  surrendered  to  them  :  but  they  acted  otherwise  ;  for  (hey 
had  determined  to  march  to  Bourbourg,  to  take  that  town,  and  then 
to  advance  to  Aire  and  Cassel,  conquering  the  whole  country  so  as 
to  leave  no  enemy  in  their  rear,  and  then  to  lay  siege  to  Ypres. 
They  imagined  the  town  of  Ypres  would  surrender  on  seeing  that 
the  country  was  conquered.  They  left  Dunkirk,  after  having  done 
their  pleasure  with  it,  and  marched  for  Bourbourg :  the  inhabitants 
of  which  place,  being  much  alarmed,  no  sooner  saw  them  coming 
than  they  instantly  surrendered,  on  having  their  '■■  es  and  fortunes 
spared.  The  English  entered  the  place  with  great  joy ;  for  they 
said  they  would  there  establish  a  handsome  garrison,  to  make  war 
on  St.  Omer  and  the  adjacent  frontiers. 

After  this,  they  gained  the  castle  of  Dixmude :  but  it  was  three 
days  before  they  took  it  by  storm,  and  the  garrison  of  two  hundred 
men  were  slain.  The  English  repaired  it,  and  declared  they  would 
keep  it  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  garrisoning  it  again  with  fresh 
men-at-arms.  They  continued  their  march  to  Cassel,  which  they 
took,  where  they  made  a  great  booty,  and  peopled  it  again  with 
their  own  men.  They  still  continued  their  march,  saying  thai  they 
would  have  a  look  at  Aire  ;  but  many,  well  acquainted  with  its  sit- 
uation, knew  it  was  not  easy  to  be  taken,  and  would  cost  too  much  ; 
however,  the  bishop  of  Norwich  said,  he  would  have  a  near  view 
of  it.  _ 

At  this  time,  the  governor  of  Aire  was  a  gallant  knight  from 
Picardy,  called  sir  Robert  de  Bethune,  viscount  de  Meaux  :  there 
were  also  with  him  sir  John  de  Roye,  the  lord  de  Clary,  sir  John  de 
Bethune  his  brother,  the  lord  de  Montigny,  sir  Ferducaa  de  Pont 
Saint,  sir  John  de  Chaugny  and  sir  Florens  his  son,  with  several 
more  ;  so  that  there  were  about  six  score  lances  of  good  men-at- 
arms,  knights  and  squires.  When  the  bishop  of  Norwich,  sir  Hugh 
Calverley,  sir  Henry  de  Beaumont,  sir  Thomas  Trivet,  sir  William 
Helmon,  sir  Matthew  Redman  and  the  rest  were  advanced  to  a 
place  near  Aire,  called  the  New  Ditch,  they  formed  themselves  in 
battle-array,  and  thus  marched  on  in  close  order  with  banners  ud 
pennons  fluttering  in  the  wind  ;  for  they  knew  not  what  inlenfioiiB 
the  viscount  and  his  companions  might  have. 

The  viscount  with  his  knights  and  squires  were  handsomely  drawn 
up  on  the  causeway  before  the  barriers  of  Aire,  and  plainly  saw  the 
English  march  beside  them,  on  the  road  to  St.  Venant ;  but  as  they 
were  not  in  numbers  sufficient  to  bar  that  passage,  they  remained 
quiet  at  their  post  to  defend  themselves  if  attacked.  The  English 
marched  by,  and  took  up  their  quarters  two  leagues  from  St.  Venant ; 
the  governor  of  that  place  was  a  knight  of  Picardy  called  sir  Wil. 
liam  de  Melle,  who  had  fortified  the  church  of  the  town  to  serve  as 
a  place  of  retreat  should  it  be  necessary :  he  found  it  so,  for  the 
town  was  only  inclosed  by  small  palisadoes  and  ditches.  The  au 
tack  did  not  last  long  before  the  English  entered  it,  when  the  French 
retreated,  some  to  the  castle,  others  to  the  church.  Those  in  the 
castle  were  not  attacked ;  for  it  was  marvellously  strong,  and  could 
not  be  approached  for  the  deep  and  wide  ditches  which  surrounded 
it :  but  the  church  was  instantly  assaulted  by  the  English  on  their 
entrance  into  the  town,  for  they  had  heard  that  the  men-at-arms  had 
retreated  thither.  Sir  William  de  Melle  was  a  good  and  gallant 
knight,  and  would  have  defended  the  church  of  St.  Venant  valiantly ; 
but  the  English  archers  had  surrounded  it,  and  shot  so  rapidly  and 
with  such  good  aim  that  scarcely  any  dared  show  themselves  in 
its  defence.  Those  who  were  on  the  battlements  were  provided 
with  stones,  pieces  of  wood  and  artillery,  which  they  used  with  such 
success  as  to  wound  many ;  but  the  attack  was  continued  with  so 
great  earnestness  by  the  English,  that  the  church  was  taken  by 
storm  and  sir  William  in  it,  who  had  fought  valiantly.  The  others 
did  the  same  ;  and  had  they  entertained  any  hopes  of  being  sup. 
ported,  they  would  have  held  out  longer,  which  was  the  cause  that 
they  were  thus  easily  taken.  Sir  William  de  Melle  was  made  a 
prisoner  :  he  agreed  for  his  ransom,  and  returned  to  France  with  the 
consent  of  his  captor,  to  whom  he  had  given  his  wor'l  according  to 
the  manner  in  which  all  French  and  English  gentlemen  behave  to 
one  another  in  similar  cases ;  but  not  so  the  Germans,  who,  when. 
ever  they  take  a  prisoner  throw  him  into  durance  vile,  loaded  with 
irons,  in  order  to  gain  a  more  considerable  ransom. 

The  bishop  of  Norwich  and  his  army,  on  their  departure  from  &t 
Venant,  quartered  themselves  in  the  forest  of  Niepe,  which  was  not 
far  distant,  and  near  to  Bailleul.  They  entered  the  castle  wick  of 
Poperingue,  and  took  all  the  inclosed  towns,  wherein  they  found 
much  money  and  great  booty,  which  they  sent  to  Bergues  or  Bour. 
boUrg.  When  they  had  thus  laid  the  whole  country  under  their  sub- 
jection, so  that  none  came  to  oppose  thein,  and  when  they  were 
masters  of  the  coast  from  Gravelines  to  Sluys,  having  possessed 
themselve?  gf  Dunkirk,  Nieuport  Furnes  and  Blanquenbergue,  thej 
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sdvanced  to  lay  swge  to  Ypres.  There  the  biahop,  air  Hugh  Cal- 
reriey  and  the  English  halted,  and  then  aent  meaaengers  to  Ghent. 
I  have  good  reason  to  suppose  that  Francis  Atremen  went  to  them, 
and  was  at  all  their  battles  and  conquests,  and  had  served  as  con- 
ductor of  the  English  from  town  to  town,  and  from  village  to  village. 


CHAPTER  CXXXVI. 

THS  MEN  OF  OHENT  ASSIST  THE  ENGLISH  IN  THEIR  SIEGE  OF  YPRES.  THE 
LORD  DE  ST.  LEGER  GOING  TO  REINFORCE  THE  GARRISON  OF  COURTRAY, 
BY  ORDERS  OF  THE  KING  OF  FRANCE,  IS  DEFEATED  BY  A  PARTY  OF 
ENGLISH  NEAR  COMMINES. 

When  Peter  du  Bols,  Peter  le  Nuitre,  and  the  captains  in  Ghent 
heard  that  the  English  demanded  their  assistance,  and  were  lying  be. 
fore  Ypres,  they  were  much  pleased,  and  prepared  themselves  to 
march  thither  as  speedily  as  possible.  They  set  out  from  Ghent  on 
the  Saturday  morning  after  the  octave  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  to 
the  amount  of  near  twenty  thousand,  with  a  very  considerable  train 
of  carts,  and  in  good  array.  They  marched  by  Couitray,  and  came 
before  Ypres.  The  English  were  rejoiced  at  their  coming,  and  made 
great  cheer  for  them,  saying  they  would  take  Ypres,  and  then  con. 
quer  Bruges,  Damme  and  Sluys,  making  no  doubt  that,  before  Sep. 
tember,  they  would  have  conquered  all  Flanders.  Thus  did  they 
boast  of  their  good  fortune. 

The  governor  of  Ypres  at  that  time  was  the  lord  de  Saint  Pi,  a 
very  prudent  and  valiant  knight,  who  had  thrown  himself  into  the 
place,  where  everything  was  done  according  to  his  plans  and  orders. 
The  men-auarms  who  had  accompanied  this  knight  thither  by  order 
of  the  duke  of  Burgundy  and  earl  of  Flanders,  were  sir  John  Bou- 
graigne,  castellan  of  Ypres,  sir  Baldwin  de  Delbedene  his  son,  the 
lord  Disseghien,  the  lord  de  Stades,  sir  John  Blanchart,  sir  John  de 
Merfelede,  sir  Hamel,  sir  Nicholas  Belle,  lord  de  Harlequebecque, 
the  lord  de  Rolleghen,  sir  John  Ahoutre,  John  de  Saint  Pi,  nephew 
to  the  governor,  Fran9oia  Belle,  sir  George  Belle,  and  many  more. 
They  baH  great  difficulty  to  withstand  the  English,  who  attacked 
them  openly  and  covertly.  They  were  likewise  under  alarm  lest 
there  stiouid  be  some .  understanding  between  the  townsmen  and 
those  from  Ghent ;  and  lest  the  place  should,  by  treason,  fall  into 
their  hands, 

A  gallant  knight  of  Hainault,  called  sir  John  de  Jumont,  was  at 
this  time  in  Courtray  as  its  governor,  having  accepted  it  at  the  earnest 
entreaties  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy  and  earl  of  Flanden.  At  that 
time  no  knight  of  Flanders  dared  to  undertake  it,  so  dangerous 
did  the  lefence  of  it  appear;  for  when  the  king  of  France  had 
Btareheo  awsy  it  was  dismantled  and  burnt,  on  which  account  very 
tew  resided  there ,  and  it  was  so  much  destroyed,  that  they  could 
•earcely  find  a  place  to  put  their  horses  in.  Sir  J  ohn  de  Jumont  un- 
dertook the  grand  enterprise  of  defending  it.  He  speedily  repaired 
it,  and  behaved  so  gallantly,,  through  God's  mercy  and  grace,  that 
there  was  not  any  damage  done  it ;  on  the  contrary,  much  honor 
accrued  to  him. 

The  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  carefully  attended  to  the  affairs  of 
Flanders,  as  they  ao'neirly  concerned  him,  sent  from  France  sixty 
Breton  lances  to  Cou'  ra. ,  to  reinforce  uiid  encourage  sir  John  de 
Jumont.  These  men.at.arms  marched  to  Lille,  under  command  of 
the  duke  ;  from  thence  they  set  out  on  a  Friday  morning  to  Com. 
mines,  where  they  arrived,  under  the  command  of  the  lord  de  St. 
Leger  and  Yvonnet  de  Cantemat,  By  the  break  of  day,  full  two 
hundred  lances  had  come  to  the  town  of  Commines,  to  collect  forage 
from  the  flat  countries,  and  carry  it  to  the  army  before  Ypres.  These 
Bretons  had  not  any  expectation  of  their  coming,  and  fell  into  their 
hands.  There  was  a  sharp  engagement  at  the  foot  of  the  bridge  of 
Commines,  where  the  Bretons  defended  themselves  marvelously  well, 
and  if  they  had  been  supported  by  as  many  again  as  themselves,  they 
would  have  escaped  without  loss.  As  it  was,  they  were  constrained 
to  fly,  for  they  were  too  few  to  oppose  such  numbers.  The  greater 
part  were  slain  or  taken  as  they  were  escaping  toward  Lille.  The 
lord  de  St.  Leger  was  desperately  wounded,  and  left  for  dead  on  the 
field.  Fortunate  were  those  who  escaped  from  this  engagement :  and 
the  pursuit  of  the  English  aft  le  Bretons,  lasted  to  within  half  a 
league  of  the  town  of  Lille.  'I  .le  .ord  de  St.  Leger,  although  mor. 
tally  wounded,  was  carried  to  that  town  with  great  difficulty,  where 
he  died  five  days  afterwards.  Five  of  his  squires  died  also,  and  thua 
ended  this  adventure. 


reinforcements  from  England  ;  bn,  'hey  did  not  think  much  was  to 
be  dreaded  at  the  commehcem'ent,  e  .ler  from  the  earl  or  the  power 
of  France,  for  several  great  English  barons  were  prepare'd  and  ready 
to  cross  the  sea  at  Calais,  to  assist  their  countrymen  from  the  envi. 
rons  of  Dover,  Sandwich,  and  Lewes,  had  they  been  so  required; 
they  amounted  to  a  thousand  lances,  and  two  thousand  archers  in 
the  parts  above  mentioned.  Sir  William  Beauchamp  and  sir  William 
Windsor,  marshals  of  England,  were  appointed  by  the  king  and 
council  to  command  these  men-at-arms,  by  which  the  duke  of  Lan 
caster  lost  this  opportunity  of  making  his  expedition  to  Portugal 
All  England,  as  I  have  before  said,  were  more  inclined  to  serve  in 
the  army  of  the  bishop  of  Norwich  than  in  that  of  the  duke  of  Lan 
caster. 

The  earl  of  Flanders  was  informed  of  all  these  events  which  wer« 
passing  in  England,  as  well  as  of  what  was  going  forward  before 
Ypres.  He  therefore  resolved  to  provide,  as  much  as  was  in  his 
power,  a  remedy  for  them ;  for  he  supposed  the  duke  of  Burgundy 
would  excite  the  barons  of  France  to  exert  themselves  to  drive  the 
English  out  of  Flanders,  and  from  the  countries  which  they  had  re- 
cently conquered.  But  as  he  knew  that  France  was  very  extensiVe, 
that  several  barons  bound  to  serve  the  king  were  at  a  great  distance, 
and  that  many  things  might  happen  before  they  could  arrive,  he  re- 
solved to  send  air  Amoul  de  Sorgs,  bishop-  of  Liege,  who  was  a 
atanch  Urbanist,  to  request  he  would  come  to  Ypres  and  negotiate 
with  the  English  to  decamp  and  march  elsewhere  ;  for  he  had  been 
much  astonished. at  their  proceedings,  since  it  was  well  known  to  the 
world  .that  both  himself  and  country  were  good  Urbanista. 

The  earl  managed  ao  well  that  the  bishop  of  Liege  came  to  Hain 
ault,.and  from  thence  to  Valenciennes,  Douay  and  Lille,  where  he 
had  a  conference  with  the  earl,  who  informed  him  of  what  he  wished 
him  to  do.  After  thia,  the  bishop  left  Liege  and  came  to  the  camp 
before  Ypres,  where  the  English  and  Ghent  men  received  him  very 
politely,  and  attentively  listened  to  all  he  had  to  say.  I  was  told  at 
the  time,  that  the  earl  of  Flanders,  through  the  means  of  the  biahop 
of  Liege,  offered  to  the  bishop  of  Norwich  and  the  English,  if  thsy 
would  break  up  their  siege,  and  carry  their  war  against  the  countries 
of  the  Clementiata,  to  aend  them  five  hundred  lances  to  serve  under 
their  orders  for  three  montha,  and  at  his  own  expense. 

The  bishop  of  Norwich  replied,  he  would  attentively  consider  and 
diacuBS  this  proposal.  Many  words  passed  ;  for  the  Ghent  men  ad- 
vised him  not  to  put  any  trust  in  what  the  earl  had  said,  for  there 
was  no  dependence  on  hia  promises,  and  told  him  that  if  he  could  Qb 
would  deceive  him.  Having  therefore  maturely  considered  every, 
thing,  he  gave  notice  to  the  bishop  of  Liege,  that  he  might  return 
when  he  pleased,  for  he  would  not  pay  any  attention  to  his  ofiers ; 
and,  as  for  the  siege,  he  would  never  depart  thence  until  he  had  re- 
duced the  town  of  Ypres  to  his  obedience.  The  bishop,  finding  he 
could  obtain  nothing  more,  took  hia  leave  and  returned  to  Lille,  and 
gave  the  earl  of  Flanders  the  answer  he  had  received.  When  the 
earl  saw  that  he  could  not  obtain  any  terms,  he  was  more  pensive 
than  before ;  for  he  clearly  perceived,  that  unless  the  force  of  France 
raised  the  siege,  he  should  lose  his  good  town  of  Ypres.  He  there, 
fore  wrote  other  letters,  giving  a  detail  .of  what  answers  he  had  re. 
ceived,  and  what  was  going  forward,  which  he  sent  by  one  of  hia 
own  knights  to  his  son  and  daughter  of  Burgundy,  who  reaided  at 
Compiegne.  The  biahop  of  Liege  left  the  earl,  and  returned  through 
Douay  and  Valenciennes  to  his  own  country. 


CHAPTER    CXXXVII. 
the  bishop  of  liege,  not  being  able  to  sring  about  a  peace  be- 
tween the  bishop  of  norwich  and  the  earl  of  flanders,  returns 
h:he. 

The  sii'.ge  of  Yyres  continued  with  great  activity  on  the  part  of 
the  English  and  Flemings,  who  made  many  assaults,  which  much 
frightened  those  in  the  town.  The  earl  of  Flanders  was  not  very 
well  assured  but  that  Ypres  must  fall ;  for  the  English  are  very  subtle, 
and  they  could  receive  great  reinforcements  from  England,  by  way 
of  Calaia,  without  hia  knowledge,  or  oppoaition,  having  garrisons  in 
ill  the  towns  on  the  road.     They  might,  if  they  had  chosen,  have  bad 


CHAPTER    CXXXVIII. 

THE  KING  OF  FRANCE  ISSUES  A  GRAND  SUMMONS,  WITH  TIJE  INTENTIOII 
OF  RAISING  THE  SIEGE  OF  YPRES.  SOME  OF  THE  EARI,  OF  FLAN'DEHS' 
MEN  ARE  DEFEATED  BY  THE  ENGLISH  BEFORE  THE  CHUHCH  OF  EMENIN. 

The  duke  of  Burgundy,  being  convinced  that  things  would  end 
badly  if  the  king  of  France  with  an  army  did  not  provide  a  remedy, 
exerted  himself  for  a  parliament  to  be  holden  at  Compiegne  of  all 
the  great  barons  and  princes  of  the  realm  of  France.  To  this  par- 
liament all  who  were  summoned  came,  and  the  duke  of  Brittany 
personally  attended.  It  was  there  discussed,  whether  or  not  the  king 
of  France,  with  his  uncles  the  dukes  of  Berry,  Burgundy  and  Bour. 
bon,  should  march  to  Flanders  with  a  greater  force  than  he  had  com- 
manded at  Rosebecque,  to  raiae  the  aiege  of  Yprea,  and  offer  combat 
to  the  Engliah  and  Flemings,  if  they  should  think  proper  to  wait  for 
him.  It  was  resolved  in  the  affirmative ;  and  the  king  of  France 
issued  his  summons  throughout  the  kingdom  of  France  for  every  man 
to  be  at  Arras,  or  in  that  neighborhood,  by  the  15th  day  of  August, 
provided  with  all  things  suitable  to  his  rank.  The  king  wrote  also 
to  those  at  a  distance,  such  aa  the  counts  d'Armagnac  and  Savoy, 
and  to  duke  Frederick  of  Bavaria.  This  duke  was  in  upper  Ger. 
many,  and  the  son  of  one  of  the  brothers  of  the  reigning  duke  :  ho 
was  very  desirous  of  visiting  the  court  of  France  and  bearing  arms 
for  it,  as  he  was  fond  of  every  sort  of  honor  ;  and  they  had  told  him, 
which  he  believed  as  fact,  that  all  honors  in  the  world  were. to  be 
had  in  France.  Duke  Frederick,  being  at  such  a  distance,  was  th« 
first  sent  for :  he  made  his  preparations  on  receiving  the  summons, 
and  said  he  would  come  through  Hainault,  to  visit  his  uncle  and  his 
cousins,  the  count  de  Blois  and  others. 

Dqring  the  time  these  warlike  preparations  were  making,  the  siege 
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,if  Yprea  continued  with  great  vigor.  There  were  many  attacks  and' 
skirmishes,  in  which  several  were  Itilled  or  wounded  :  but  the  gov. 
ernor,  sir  John  de  Saint  Pi,  made  so  good  a  defence,  that  no  essential 
damage  was  done.  During  this  siege,  the  earl  of  Flanders  was  in. 
formed  that  tlie  church  of  Emenin  was  strong,  and  fortified ;  for, 
should  the  English  come  thither,  they  would  easily  take  it,  as  it  had 
no  garrison,  and  they  would  from  thence  much  harrass  the  country. 
The  earl  resolved  to  take  possession  of  it;*  and,  sending  for  sir  John 
du  Moulin,  he  said  to  him,  "  Sir  John,  collect  a  body  of  men  from 
this  town,  and  with  cross-bows  go  to  Emenin,  and  gain  the  church, 
lost  the  English  fortify  it ;  for,  if  they  win  it,  they  will  harass  all 
tlie  surrounding  country."  Sir  John  replied,  he  would  willingly  do 
80,  and  immediately  made  preparations  for  the  excursion.  Oil  the 
morrow  morning,  he  mounted  his  horse,  accompanied  by  a  young 
knight,  a  bastard  son  of  the  earl  of  Flanders,  called  sir  John  Sans, 
tcrre,  and  about  sixty  lances,  with  the  same  number  of  archers.  On 
their  leaving  Lille,  they  took  the  road  to  Emenin,  but  found  only  a 
few  men-at-arms  there,  who,  in  their  own  free  will,  were  guarding 
the  church. 

This  same  day,  about  two  hundred  English  and  Gascon  lances 
made  also  an  excursion;  and  learning  from  the  foragers  that  there 
were  some  men.at.arms  and  cross.bows  at  Emenin,  they  stuck  spurs 
into  their  horses,  and  never  halted  until  they  arrived  at  the  town, 
when,  dismounting  in  the  square  before  the  church,  they  grasped 
their  speara  and  shouted  their  cries.  Sir  John  du  Moulin  and  the 
bastard  of  Flanders,  seeing  from  this  body  of  men  that  a  combat  was 
unavoidable,  formed  in  battle  array  in  the  square,  and  ordered  their 
cross-bows  to  shoot :  they  at  first  wounded  several  of  the  English, 
who  soon  broke  through  them ;  but  for  a  small  body  they  made  a 
good  fight,  though  many  were  struck  down,  wounded,  and  killed. 

The  English  were  so  superior  in  numbers,  that  the  Flemings  were 
defeated,  and  the  two  knights  made  prisoners,  who  behaved  gallantly 
in  defending  themselves.  Of  the  remainder,  many  were  taken ;  and 
very  few  returned  to  Lille,  being  mostly  slain  or  Captured.  Thus 
ended  this  expedition  to  Emenin,  which  greatly  vexed  the  earl  of 
Flanders,  but  at  that  time  he  could  not  help  it.  The  Gascons  and 
English  carried  their  prisoners  with  them,  and  made  much  of  them ; 
but  it  was  not  long  before  they  ransomed  themselves. 


CHAPTER    CXXXIX. 

VaE  ENSr.ISH  ANn  GHR.VT  MEN  MAKE  A  SHARP  ATTACK  ON  TPRES  ;  BXTT, 
LEARNINS  THAT  THE  KINS  OF  FRANCE  HAD  MARCHED  AN  ARMY  INTO 
ARTOIS,  THEY  INSTANTLY  BREAK  L'F  THE  SIESE. 

It  always  happens,  that  in  war  there  are  gains  and  losses :  very 
extraordinary  are  the  chances,  as  those  know  well  who  follow  the 
profession.  The  siege  of  Ypres  was  pushed  on  with  unwearied 
force  ;  and  it  was  fully  the  intention  of  the  bishop  of  Norwich,  the 
English,  and  Peter  du  Bois,  to  conquer  Ypres  by  storm  or  otherwise, 
as  the  vigor  of  their  attacks  showed.  Among  the  many  assaults, 
there  was  one  much  severer  than  the  rest ;  for  it  lasted  from  morning 
antil  almost  night.  Many  valiant  actions  were  done  by  several  on 
l)Oth  sides,  and  the  English  and  Flemings  made  vast  exertions  to  con- 
quer it.  The  besieged  created  that  day  four  knights  ;  John  de  St. 
Pi,  nephew  to  the  governor,  Fan9oia  Belle,  George  Belle,  and  John 
Belle,  who  showed  themselves  good  knights  in  this  first  display  of 
their  knighthood.  An  English  squire,  called  Lewis  Lin,  was  killedt 
nt  this  attack,  which  was  very  sharp :  and  numbers  were  wounded 
.m  each  side,  who  too  rashly  exposed  themselves. 

The  English  archers,  posted  on  the  ditches  of  the  town,  shot  so 
expertly  and  rapidly  that  scarcely  any  dared  to  appear  on  the  battle, 
rnents  to  defend  the  place.  There  were  collected  that  day  in  Ypres 
two  tons}  of  artillery,  especially  arrows,  which  were  shot  into  the 
town,  BO  that  none  ventured  to  pass  through  those  streets  near  the 
walls  where  the  attack  was  made,  for  fear  of  being  killed,  if  not  well 
armed  and  shielded.  This  attack  lasted  until  night,  when  the  Eng- 
lish and  Flemings,  who  had  fought  the  whole  day  in  two  batalions, 
returned  to  the  camp  quite  tired,  as  were  likewise  those  in  the  town. 

The  English  and  Flemings,  finding  they  could  not  take  the  town 
'  by  storm,  and  having  expended  much  of  their  artillery,  resolved  lo 
have  quantities  of  faggots  made  and  collected,  with  which  and  earth 
they  could  fill  up  the  ditches,  so  that  they  might  advance  to  fight 
hand  to  hand  with  the  garrison,  undermine  the  walls,  and,  by  throw- 
ing them  down,  win  the  place.  Workmen  were  instantly  employed 
to  procure  and  cut  down  as  much  wood  as  possible  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Ypres,  which  was  to  be  placed  withinside  of  the  ditches,  and 
covered  with  earth :  but  this  was  not  so  soon  done,  nor  could  they 
accomplish  their  intentions  ;  for  the  king  of  France,  having  a  great 
desire  to  raise  the  siege  and  fight  with  the  English  at  all  events, 
hastened  his  preparations,  set  out  from  Compiegne,  and  marched  to 
A  rras. 


*  Mr.  Johnes  seems  to  have  misunderstood  the  text.  The  earl  determined  to  deaem- 
parer  (to  demoliak)  the  church,  not  to  keep  possession  of  it;  and  the  original  subse- 
quently states  that,  *'  the  two  kniEjhts  (when  they  arrived  at  tiie  church  or  miiuter  as 
Froissart  terms  it)  Ije^an  to  pull  down,  and  demolish  the  minster."  This  passage  ii 
omitted  by  Mr.  Johnes. 

t  "  D*un  traict  du  canon;'*  by  a  cannon  ball, according  toD.  Sacrage. — £d. 

1  "  La  vtleur  de  deux  tonneaux  pleins  d'artillerie  ;'*  as  much  as  two  tuju  full,  not 

»..«.■«.  »aji*h»    nf  n  rti'll^rv.—Rn. 


The  constable  of  France,  with  many  barons  who  formed  the  vai 
of  the  army,  had  already  arrived,  and  were  quartered  in  Artois.  The 
duke  of  Brittany  came  with  two  thousand  lances,  as  he  was  anxious 
to  assist  his  cousin  the  eai-1  of  Flanders  on  this  occasion.  Indeed  liu 
was  much  bounden  so  to  do,  for  he  had  found  him,  informer  limes, 
eager  to  befriend  him  in  his  distress.  All  the  lords,  both  from  far 
and  near,  were  on  their  march  and  at  hand.  The  count  of  Savoy 
and  the  count  of  Geneva,  came  with  seven  hundred  honest  Savoy, 
ards.  Duke  Frederick  of  Bavaria  was  hastening  with  a  strong  body 
of  men-at-arms,  and  had  arrived  at  Hainault.  He  resided  at  Ques- 
noy  with  his  uncle  duke  Albert,  his  aunt,  the  duchess  Margaret,  and 
with  his  cousins. 

The  dukes  of  Lorraine  and  Bar  a;iived  with  a  large  body  in  Ar- 
tois. Sir  William  de  Namur,  not  having  attended  die  former  war, 
as  the  earl  had  excused  him,  came  with  two  hundred  good  lances  to 
sei-ve  the  king  of  France  and  duke  of  Burgundy.  He  had  passed 
through  Hainault,  and  fixed  his  quarters  in  the  country  round  Tour, 
nay.  It  was  wonderful  to  see  what  bodies  of  men  dilferent  lords 
brought  to  serve  the  king  of  France.  The  count  Guy  de  Blois  lay 
ill  at  Landrecy*  during  the  whole  time  these  warlike  preparaiions 
were  making,  and  neither  himself  nor  his  people  knew  if  he  would 
be  able  to  bear  the  fatigues  of  this  campaign  with  the  king.  He  was 
carried  in  a  Utter  to  Beaumont  in  Hainault,  and  was  somewhat  better, 
for  that  air  was  more  agreeable  to  him  than  that  of  Landrecy.  Not. 
withstanding  he  was  very  unwell  and  feeble,  he  made  ample  prepa- 
rations, as  did  his  dependents  in  the  country  of  Blois,  such  as  the 
lord  de  Montigny,  the  lo:d  de  Vicsfin,  sir  Vilhennes  de  St.  Martin, 
sir  Waleran  de  Doustienue  governor  of  Remorentin,  and  otherknights 
and  squires  Who  came  to  serve  under  the  young  king  of  France 

News  was  brought  to  the  bishop  of  Norwich,  sir  Hugh  Calverley 
and  the  English  besieging  Ypres,  that  the  king  of  France  was  hasten- 
ing by  forced  marches,  with  an  army  of  upward  of  twenty  thousand 
men-at-arms,  knights  and  squires,  and  sixty  thousand  other  men. 
This  inteUigence  was  repeated  from  so  many  quarters,  that  at  last  it 
was  thought  to  be  ttue,  for  at  first  they  would  not  believe  it.  They 
heard  for  certain  that  it  was  so,  and  that  if  they  remained  where  they 
were,  they  would  have  to  fight  with  them.  They  also  learnt  that 
the  duke  of  Brittany  was  with  the  king  of  France,  and  coming 
against  them,  which  astonished  them  much.  They  called  a  council 
on  (his  information,  to  consider  what  line  of  conduct  to  pursue. 
Having  weighed  every  circumstance,  and  not  finding  themselves  in 
suflicient  strength  to  wait  for  the  whole  force  of  the  king,  they  judged 
It  to  be  more  prudent  for  Peter  du  Bois,  Peter  le  Nuitre  and  the  Ghent 
men  to  return  to  their  town,  and  the  English  to  retreat  toward  Ber. 
gues  and  Bourbourg,  which  they  were  to  garrison :  and  if  any  force 
should  come  from  England,  or  if  king  Richard  or  his  uncles  should 
cross  the  sea,  they  would  send  them  advice  of  it.  This  resolution 
was  adopted,  and  they  broke  up  their  camp.  The  Ghent  men  set 
out  on  their  return  home,  where  they  arrived.  The  English  retired 
to  Bergucs  and  Bourbourg,  and  entered  the  forts  which  they  had 
conquered. 

The  day  that  the  English  began  their  retreat,  Thomas  lord  Percy, 
son  to  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  arrived.  He  came  from  Prussia, 
and  hearing  on  his  road  that  the  kings  of  France  and  England  were 
to  engage  in  the  plains  of  Flanders  or  Artois,  each  at  the  head  of 
his  army,  the  knight  was  so  much  rejoiced,  and  had  so  great  a  desire 
to  be  present  at  the  battle,  that  the  journey,  which  at  amoderate  rate 
of  travelling  would  have  taken  forty  days,  he  performed  in  fourteen, 
leaving  his  equipage  and  servants  behind,  and  frequently  changing 
horses.  He  afterwards  learnt  that  his  baggage  had  arrived  in  less 
than  twenty  days  in  the  town  of  Ghent,  Such  good  will  and  gallantry 
deserve  much  praise. 


CHAPTER   CXL. 

DUKE  FREDERICK  OF  BAVARIA  ARRIVES  AT  THE  ARMY  OF  THE  KINO  OF 
FRANCE.  COUNT  SUV  DE  BLOIS,  MOTWITHSTANDIN(J  HIS  ILL  HEALTH, 
COMES  TO  ARRAS  ATTENDED  BY  HIS  MEN.AT-ARMS. 

Intellioence  was  brought  to  the  king  of  France,  in  the  city  oi 
Arras,  and  to  the  lords  with  him,  that  the  English  and  Ghent  men 
had  raised  the  siege  and  decamped  from  before  Ypres.  The  king 
was  eager  to  hurry  matters  and  pursue  them,  so  that  they  should  not 
escape.  He  set  out  from  Arras,  and  came  to  Mont  St.  Eloy,  a  very 
handsome  abbey,  where  he  remained  four  days  waiting  for  the  arri- 
val of  the  duke  of  Berry.  The  army  was  continually  increased  by 
those  who  came  to  it  from  all  parts,  and  it  was  known,  through  the 
constable,  the  marshals  and  sir  Guiscard  count  dauphin,  master  of 
the  cross-bows,  that  the  king  had  with  him  upward  of  one  hundred 
thousand  men. 

The  king  departed  from  Mont  St.  Eloy,  foUowijg  the  road  to  St. 
Omer,  and  came  to  Aire,  of  which  place  the  viscount  de  Meaux  was 
governor.  He  tarried  there  two  days,  the  army  still  increasing.  The 
constable  with  the  van  were  advanced,  and  quartered  in  the  town  of 
Cassel.  The  king  went  to  St.  Omer,  where  he  stopped  for  the  ar- 
rival of  his  people,  who  were  coming  to  him  I'roin  every  quarter 
When  duke  Frederick  of  Bavaria  arrived  at  the  army,  the  great 
barons  of  France,  ir.-.  order  to  do  VAm  honor,  went  out  to  meet  him, 

*  "  Landrec)     i.  strong  town  ia  Hainault.  diocese  of  Comtimr. 
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as  he  had  come  fi  3m  such  a  d.'stant  country  to  serve  the  king,  who 
entertained  him  handsomely,  and  was  thankful  for  his  arrival.  He 
CO  used  him  to  be  quartered  as  near  to  himself  as  possibb  during  the 
whole  expedition,  as  was  but  just. 

In  the  army  were  full  three  Lundred  thousand  horses :  and  it  was 
wonderful  where  provisions  could  come  from,  or  be  found  to  supply 
Buch  an  army.  At  times,  indeed,  there  was  a  scarcity ;  at  others, 
they  had  abundance.  The  count  Guy  de  Blois,  who  resided  at  Beau, 
mont  in  Hainault,  notwithstanding  he  was  not  yet  recovered  from  the 
long  illness  he  had  been  visited  with  during  the  summer,  thought  it 
would  not  be  for  his  honor  to  remain  idle,  when  so  many  great  and 
powerful  princes  and  lords  were  in  the  field ;  besides,  inquiries  had 
been  made  after  him,  as  he  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  rear-ward. 
It  was  therefore  better  for  him  to  join  them,  trusting  to  the  will  of 
God,  than  to  remain  behind  under  a  supposition  of  dissembling. 

This  gallant  lord  began  his  journey;  but  as  he  was  unable  to  ride, 
he  ordered  his  litter,  and  took  leave  of  the  lady  his  wife,  and  of  his 
son  Lewis.  Several  of  his  council,  on  account  of  the  great  heat  and 
closeness  of  the  weather,  looked  on  this  journey  as  a  wrong  measure, 
while  others  who  heaTd  of  it  thought  it  a  great  proof  of  his  courage. 
He  was  accompanied  from  Hainault  by  the  lord  de  Sanzest,  the  lord 
de  Hanzelles,  sir  Gerard  de  Warrieres,  sir  Thomas  de  Distre,  the  lord 
de  Doustrenent,  John  de  Ghisnelle,  who  was  created  a  knight  on  the, 
road,  and  several  more.  He  passed  through  Cambray,  and  came  to 
Arras,  and  the  longer  he  travelled  the  better  was  his  health.  His 
vassals  from  Blois,  hearing  of  his  journey,  went  to  meet  him.  On 
his  arrival  at  Arras,  his  people  collected  together,  to  the  amount  of 
mole  than  four  hundred  lances,  and  always  followed  him.  He  had 
his  provisions  from  Hainault,  and  in  this  respect  was  most  abundantly 
supplied.     Let  us  return  to  the  king  of  France. 


CHAPTER    CXLI. 

THE  TAN  OF  THE  FKEKCH  ARMY  TAKES  CASSEL  AND  XRUSHEH.  THE  ENG. 
LISB  ABANDON  BES&DES,  AND  RETIRE  TO  BpTIRBOlniS,  WHEREIN  THE 
KING  OF  FRANCE  BESIEGES  THEM. 

The  king  of  France  continued  his  march  to  St.  Omer,  where  he 
halted  and  refreshed  himself.  The  van,  with  the  constable  and  mar- 
shals, advanced  to  Cassel,  which  was  in  the  hands  of  the  English. 
The  town  was  attacked,  taken  by  storm,  and  all  in  it  put  to  the 
sword.  Those  who  could  escape  retreated  to  Bergues,  where  was  sir 
HugH  Galverley  with  fiUl  three  thousand  English.  The  bishop  of 
Norwich  was  not  there,  having  retired  to  Gravelines,  to  be  the  sooner 
at  Calais  should  there  be  occasion.  The  English  had  burnt  and  pil- 
laged all  the  country  near  to  Cassel.  The  king  of  France,  on  his 
arrival  at  St.  Omer,  was  lodged  at  an  abbey  out  of  the  town,  on  the 
road  to  Bergues,  called  Ranombergues,  where  he  remained.  He  came 
there  on  a  Friday,  and  on  the  following  day  the  constable,  the  mar- 
'shals,  with  the  lord  de  Coucy  and  a  great  number  of  good  men-at- 
arms,  took  the  field  and  came  before  the  castle  of  Trughen,  wherein 
were  about  three  hundred  men-at-arms,  who  had  formed  a  garrison 
of  this  place  the  whole  season. 

They  made  a  vigorous  attack  on  the  castle,  and  exerted  tliemselves 
very  much :  indeed,  they  were  forced  to  do  so  if  they  wished  for  con- 
juest,  as  the  English  within  defended  themselves  so  valiantly  that  it 
was  marvellous  to  think  of  their  prowess.  However,  by  continued 
attacks,  and  gallant  deeds  of  arms,  the  castle  was  taken,  and  all  within 
put  to  death,  for  the  constable  would  not  show  mercy  to  any  one.  In 
the  lower  court  was  found  the  most  beautiful  white  horse  that  had 
been  seen  for  years,  which  was  presented  to  the  constable,  who  in. 
stantly  sent  it  to  the  king  of  France.  The  king  willingly  accepted 
the  horse,  and  was  so  pleased  with  it  that  he  rode  it  all  Sunday. 

The  count  de  Blois,  at  this  period,  arrived  at  the  army  with  his 
company.  He  was  appointed  to  the  rear  division,  as  he  had  been 
last  year  at  the  battle  of  Rosebecque,  in  company  with  the  count 
d'Eu,  the  count  de  Harcourt,  the  lord  de  Cha,tillon  and  the  lord  de 
la  Fere.  Men-at-arms  were  constantly  coming  in  from  all  parts.  It 
was  a  fine  dry  summer,  otherwise  it  would  have  been  bad  for  the 
hoi-ses  near  the  sea-shore  and  impossible  for  them  to  have  advanced 
into  the  country.  All  the  English  except  the  bishop,  who,  quite 
thunderstruck,  was  gone  to  Gravelines,  had  retired  into  the  town  of 
Bergues,  which  was 'only  inclosed  by  a  palisade  and  ditches:  he 
sorely  repented  having  undertaken  this  expedition,  for  he  saw  that  all 
he  had  done  would  now  be  turned  with  shame  against  him,  and  was 
still  more  sorry  for  the  words  he  had  uttered  which  had  been  repeated 
through  France.  He  had  boasted  during  the  time  he  was  besieging 
Ypres,  that  he  would  there  wait  for  the  king  of  France  and  his  army, 
and  offer  them  combat.  He  now  felt  how  suddenly  he  had  been 
"'.irced  to  raise  the  siege  and  fly,  for  his  army  could  not  resist  that  of 
.he  king. 

The  English  at  Calais  found  great  fault  with  him,  saying  he  had 
very  ill  employed  the  pope's  money.  In  truth,  the  duke  of  Lancaster, 
who  had  been  prevented  by  this  expedition  of  the  bishop  from  carry- 
ing bis  own  into  execution,  did  not  wish  it  would  turn  out  otherwise. 
The  principal  barons  of  England  were  of  the  same  sentiment ;  for 
when  sir  William  Windsor,  their  marahal,  sent  to  tell  them,  while 
before  Ypres,  that  if  they  wished  for  reinforcements,  they  should  have 
«erv  uuDieroua  ones,  tht  bishop  answered,  as  did  sir  Thomas  Trivet 


and  sir  William  Helmon,*  that  they  had  strength  enough,-  and  mom 
than  they  wished,  to  combat  the  king  of  France  and  the  army  he 
could  bring  against  them.  But  sir  Hugh  Calverley,  who  had  seen 
more  service  than  any  of  the  others,  had  always  held  a  diiTerent  lan- 
guage, and  said  during  the  siege  of  Ypres,  when  he  heard  of  the  offer 
from  the  barons  in  England  ;  "  Gentlemen,  you  seem  to  have  great 
confidence  in  your  strength :  why  should  we  refuse  the  assistance  of 
our  countrymen,  when  they  offer  to  come  to  us  and  the  country  con. 
sents  to  it  ?  A  day  may  come,  perhaps,  when  we  shall  repent  of  out 
refusal."  Bl  t  these  words  were  not  attended  to,  as  they  said  they 
had  men  suffii  lent.  Things,  therefore,  continued  as  they  were,  and 
in  the  end  they  lost  more  than  they  gained  by  it. 

Sir  Hugi  Calverley,  on  his  arrival  at  Bergues,  quartered  himself 
and  his  m^n  in  the  different  hotels  and  houses  of  the  town  :  they 
were  in  the  whole,  including  archers,  more  than  four  thousand  men. 
Sir  Hugh  said,  "  I  am  determined  to  keep  this  town;  it  is  of  good 
strength,  and  we  are  enough  to  defend  it.  I  expect  we  shall  have,  in 
five  or  six  days,  reinforcements  from  England;  for  they  v/ill  learn  our 
situation,  and  also  the  force  of  our  enemies."  All  replied, "  God  assist 
us  !"  Upon  this  he  made  very  prudent  regulations :  on  dividing  his 
men  under  pennons  and  into  companies,  to  mount  the  walls  and  g^ard 
the  gates,  he  found  he  had  numbers  suiGcient.  He  ordered  all  the 
ladies  and  women,  children  and  lower  classes  of  inhabitants,  to  retire 
into  a  church,  whence  they  were  not  to  stir. 

The  king  of  France  was  at  the  abbey  of  Ranombergues,  and  leaml 
that  the  English  had  retreated  to  Bergues.  A  council  was  held  on 
the  occasion,  when  it  was  ordered  that  the  Van,  with  the  constable 
and  marshals,. should  advance  beyond  the  town  and  encamp  on  one 
of  its  sides  ;  and  the  king  of  France,  with  the  dukes  of  Berry,  Bur. 
gundy  and  Bourbon,  would  follow  with  the  main  army ;  that  the  count 
de  Blois  and  the  count  d'Eu,  with  the  rear  division,  should  lodge 
themselves  on  the  other  side  of  the  town,  and  thus  surround  the  Eng- 
lish. This  plan  was  executed  ;  and  the  king  set  out  from  Ranom. 
bersruee,  attended  by  his  whole  army.  It  was  a  beautiful  sight  to 
behold  these  banners,  pennons  and  helmets  glittering  in  the  sun,  and 
such  numbers  of  men-at-arms  that  the  eye  could  not  compass  them : 
•fiey  seemed  like  a  moving  forest,  so  upright  did  they  hold  their 
lances.  Thus  they  marched  in  four  divisions  toward  Bergues,  to 
inclose  the  English  in  that  town. 

About  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  an  English  herald  entered  the 
town,  who,  by  the  courtesy  of  the  lords  of  France,  had  passed  through 
their  army  :  he  waited  on  sir  Hugh  Calverley  m  his  hotel,  and  spoke 
so  loud  that  every  one  heard  him.  "  Herald,  whence  dost  thou  come?" 
"  My  lord,"  replied  the  herald,  "  I  come  from  tbe  Trench  army,  where 
I  have  seen  the  finest  men-at-arms.  nn^J  in  such  vast  numbers,  thai 
there  is  not  at  this  day  another  king  who  can  show  the  like."  "  And 
these  fine  men-at-arms  which  thou  art  speaking  of,"  said  sir  Hugh, 
"what  number  are  they?"  "By  my  faith,  my  lord,  they  are  full 
twenty-six  thousand  men.at-arms :  handsomer  nor  better  afraed  were 
never  seen."  "  Ha,  ha !"  replied  sir  Hugh,  who  was  much  provoked 
at  the  latter  part  of  his  speech,  "  thou  art  a  fine  fellow  to  come  anc 
mock  us  with  this  pompous  tale.  I  know  well  thou  hast  lie  J  ;  foi 
many  a  time  have  I  seijn  the  armies  of  France,  but  they  never 
amounted  to  twenty-six  thousand ;  no,  not  even  to  six  thousand 
men-at-arms." 

As  he  said  this,  the  watch  of  the  town,  who  was  at  his  post, 
sounded  his  trumpet,  for  the  van  of.  the  enemy  was  about  passin? 
near  the  walls.  Sir  Hugh  then,  addressing  the  knights  and  squireb 
present,  said ;  "  Come,  come  :  let  us  go  and  see  these  twenty-six 
thousand  men-at-arms  march  by,  for  our  watch  blows  his  horn."  , 
They  went  on  the  walls  of  the  place,  and,  leaning  on  tliem,  observed 
the  march  of  the  van,  which  might  have  consisted  of  about  fifteen 
hundred  lances,  with  the  constable,  the  marahals,  the  master  of  the 
cross-bows  and  the  lord  de  Coucy.  Next  came  the  duke  of  Brit. 
tany,  the  earl  of  Flanders  and  the  count  de  St.  Pol,  who  had  undei 
their  command  about  fifteen  hundred  lances  more.  Sir  Hugh  CaL 
verley,  who  thought  he  had  seen  the  whole  anny,  said,  "  Now  see 
if  I  did  not  say  the  truth  :  where  are  these  twenty-six  thousand 
men  ?  Why,  if^  they  be  three  thousand  men-at-arms,  they  are  ten 
thousand.  Let  us  go  to  bur  dinner,  for  I  do  not  yet  see  such  a  force 
as  should  oblige  us  to  surreiider  the  town.  This  herald  would 
frighten  us  well,  if  we  were  to  believe  him." 

The  herald  was  much  ashamed,  but  he  said,  "  My  lord,  you  have 
as  yet  only  seen  the  vanguard  :  the  king  and  his  uncles  are  behind 
with  the  main  army,  and  there  is  besides  a  rear  division,  which  con. 
sists  of  more  than  two  thousand  lances.  You  will  see  the  whole  in 
four  hours  if  you  remain  here."  Sir  Hugh  paid  not  any  attention 
to  him,  but  returned  to  his  house,  saying  he  had  seen  everything, 
and  seated  himself  at  table.  He  had  scarcely  done  so,  than  the 
watch  again  blew  his  horp,  and  so  loud  as  if  he  would  burst  it. 
Sir  Hugh  rose  from  the  table,  saying  he  would  see  what  was  the 
cause  of  this,  and  mounted  the  battlements.  At  this  moment,  the 
king  of  France  marched  by,  attended  by  his  uncles,  the  duke  Fred- 
erick, the  duke  of  Lorraine,  the  count  of  Savoy,  the  dauphin  of 
Auvergne,  the  count  de  la  Marche  and  theii-  troops  :  in  this  battalion 
were  full  sixteen  thousand  lances.  Sir  Hugh  felt  himself  much  dis. 
appointed,  and  said  to  the  herald,  who  was  by  his  side,  "  I  have 
been  in   the  wrong  to  blame  you :  ■joine,  come  :  let  us  mount  oui 


*  "  Sir  William  Htliuon."    Elij^nra,  jccordin*  to  Carte 
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lorses  and  save  nuraelves,  for  it  will  do  us  no  good  to  remain  here. 
I  no  longer  know  the  state  of  France  :  I  have  never  seen  such  num- 
bers collected  togeltier  by  three-fourths  as  I  now  see  and  have  seen 
in  the  van :  besides,  the  rear  division  is  still  to  come."  Upon  this, 
sir  Hugh  Calverley  left  the  walls  and  returned  to  his  house.  All  the 
horses  being  ready  saddled  and  loaded,  they  mounted,  and,  having 
ordered  the  gates  to  be  opened  which  lead  to  Bourbourg,  they  set.  off 
without  any  noise,  carrying  with  them  all  their  pillage.  Had  the 
French  suspected  this,  they  could  easily  have  stopped  them ;  but 
they  were  ignorant  of  it  for  a  long  time,  so  that  they  were  nearly 
arrived  at  Bourbourg  before  they  heard  of  it. 

■  Sir  Hugh  Calverley  halted  in  the  plain  to  wait  for  his  rear  and 
baggage.  He  was  very  melancholy,  and  said  to  air  Thomas  Trivet 
and  others  who  had  come  to  meet  him  ;  "  By  my  faith,  gentlemen, 
we  have  this  time  made  a  most  shameful' expedition  :  never  was  so 
pitiful  or  wretched  a  one  made  from  England.  You  would  have 
your  wills,  and  placed  your  confidence  in  this  bishop  of  Norwich, 
who  wanted  to  fly  before  he  had  wings :  now  see  the  honorable  end 
you  have  brought  it  to.  There  is  Bourbourg  !  if  you  choose  it,  re. 
tire  thither ;  but  for  my  part  I  shall  march  to  Gravelines  and  Calais, 
oecause  I  find  we  are  not  of  sufficient  strength  to  cope  with  the 
king  of  France."  The  English  knights,,  conscious  they  had  been 
to  blame  in  several  things,  replied ;  "  God  help  us !  we  shall  return 
to  Bourbourg  and  wait  the  event,  such  as  God  may  please  to  ordain." 
Sir  Hugh  on  this  left  them  ;  and  they  threw  themselves  into  Bour. 
bourg. 

The  king  of  France  heard  that  the  Eng'.ish  had  marched  from 
Bergues  and  retreated  to  Bourbourg,  leaving  Bergues  quite  empty ; 
the  gates  of  which  were  opened  to  him,  when  the  king  entered 
with  all  who  wished  it.  The  first  who  did  so  found  enough  to  pil. 
lage,  for  the  English  had  not  been  able  to  carry  away  everything. 
The  women  were  saved  and  sent  to  St.  Omer,  but  almost  all  the 
men  were  put  to  death  and  the  town  set  on  fire.  The  king  marched 
on  to  lodge  at  a  village,  on  account  of  the  greatness  of  the  fire. 
This  happeried  on  a  Friday  j  and  the  lords  encamped  themselves 
separately  in  the  fields  as  well  as  they  could.  It  was  fortunate  for 
them  that  it  was  dry  weather,  for  it  could  not  be  a  finer  season  ;  had 
•jt  been  cold  and  rainy,  they  could  not  have  foraged.  Indeed  it  was 
wonderful  where  they  found  forage  for  such  numbers  of  horses,  as 
well  as  provision  for  so  large  an  army.  But  on  the  day  on  which 
Hey  came  before  Bourbourg  great  quantities  of  stores  arrived,  of 
which  the  lords  of  France  were  duly  informed.  They  resolved  to 
surround  the  town  and  attack  it.  The  Bretons  were,  from  avarice, 
eager  to  take  it,  on  account  of  the  great  booty  they  expected  to  find 
there. 

On  the  S.iturday  morning  it  was  clear  weather,  and  the  army 
made  itself  ready  to  march  to  Bourbourg.  The  vanguard,  the  duke 
of  Brittany,  the  earl  of  Flanders,  the  count  de  St.  Pol,  the  constable 
of  France,  with  about  three  thousand  lances,  marched  on  the  ouu 
aide  of  the  walls,  and  halted  opposite  to  the  king's  division,  which 
sonsisfed  of  the  finest  men-at-arms  that  could  be  seen  or  imagined. 
They  advanced  to  a  large  plain  before  Bourbourg,  where  the  differ- 
ent lords  drew  up  their  men  ;  and  it  was  for  a  long  time  their  inten- 
tion to  storm  tlie  piece.  Banners  and  pennons  were  flying  in  the 
wind,  and  each  lord  under  his  own  banner.  The  lords  of  France 
made  a  splendid  show,  and  had  not  been  sparing  of  any  expense  in 
exhibiting  appearances  suitable  to  their  rank.  The  lord  de  Coucy 
and  his  state  were  particularly  noticed,  for  he  had  led  coursers 
richly  caparisoned,  and  ornamented  with  housings  with  the  ancient 
irms  of  Coucy  mixed  with  those  he  now  bore.  He  himself  was  mount- 
ed on  a  beautiful  horse,  on  which  he  rode  from  side  to  side  in  a  most 
graceful  manner,  to  the  delight  of  those  who  saw  him ;  all  praised 
him  for  the  agreeable  manner  with  which  he  addressed  every  one. 
The  other  great  lords  kept  up  a  state  suitable  to  their  dignity.  More 
than  four  hundred  knights  were  this  day  created.  The  heralds  mus- 
tered the  knights  who  were  before  Bourbourg  with  the  king,  and 
they  amounted  to  from  seven  to  nine  thousand.  In  the  army  were 
ipward  of  twenty.five  thousand  men-at-arms  and  squires. 

The  English  were  at  their  posts  in  the  town  of  Bourbourg,  and 
seeing  this  immense  force  of  the  king  of  France  before  them,  ex- 
pected an  assault :  they  were  pleased  at  the  thought ;  but  when  they 
found  themselves  shut  up  in  a  town  which  was  only  defended  by 
palisadoes,  they  were  not  so  well  satisfied  :  however,  like  men  of 
courage,  they  had  posted  themselves  in  companies  round  the  town. 
The  lord  Beaumont*  (who  is  an  earl  in  England,  and  his  name 
Henry,)  commanded  one  hundred  men-at-arms  and  three  hundred 
archei-s,  to  guard  one  part  of  the  town  :  sir  William  Elmham,  with 
as  many  men,  guarded  another  part.  Sir  John  de  Chateauneuf, 
with  the  Gascons,  had  another  quarter  to  defend  as  far  as  the  tower, 
opposite  to  the  quarters  of  the  constable.  The  lord  Ferrers,  an 
Englishman,  was  with  forty  men-at-arms  and  as  many  archers  at 
another  part,  so  that  the  whole  place  was  well  guarded  with  men-at- 
aims  and  archers.  Sir  William  Farrendon,  sir  Matthew  Redman, 
and  sir  Nicholas  Traclon.t  with  two  hundred  men  and  as  many 
archers,  were  posted  in  the  square  before  the  church.  They  had 
appointed  a   body  of  men   to  watch  and   extinguish  any  fires  that 

*  "  Lord  Beaumont."    FroBsart  mistakes ;  he  wai  s  baron,  and  bi>  name  wa»  Jokii ; 
hif  lon'i  name  was  Henry.— See  Dugdale 
*Q.  If  nut  Drayton,  or  Tresham. 


might  happen  ;  for  the  English  were  much  afraid  of  the  town  being 
burnt,  as  the  houses  were  only  covered  with  thatch. 

In  this  situation  were  the  English.  I  must  now  relate  the  gal'ani 
action  which  Francis  Atremen  performed  this  same  Friday  in  the 
evening,  when  the  king  of  France,  after  having  taken  Bergues,  con 
tinned  his  march. 


CHAPTER    CXLII. 

FRANCIS    ATKEMEN    SURPRISES    OUnENARDE    IN    THE    NIOHT-TIME. 

Francis  Atremen,  Peter  du  Ijois,  Peter  le  Nuitre  and  the  other 
captains,  after  their  return  to  Ghent  from  the  siege  of  Ypres,  were 
daily  and  nightly  imagining  how  they  could  aiiroy  .hefr  enemies. 
Francis  Atremen  found  out,  that  the  governor  jf  Tudenarde,  sir 
Gilbert  de  Lieneghen  and  the  men-at-arms,  had  left  Oudenarde,  by 
orders  from  the  earl  of  Flanders,  and  were  with  the  army  of  the  king 
of  France  before  Bergues  and  Bourbourg.  He  also  learnt  that  the 
town  was  carelessly  gjiarded,  and  that  the  ditches  in  the  meadows 
on  the  road  to  Hamme  were  dry,  as  they  had  emptied  them  of  water 
to  get  the  fish,  so  that  the  walls  of  the  town  might  be  approached  on 
foot,  and  might  be  entered  with  ladders.  Such  was  the  intelligence 
the  spies  of  Francis  Atremen  had  brought  to  Ghent,  who,  at  their 
leisure,  had  examined  the  town ;  for  the  guards  held  the  Ghent  men 
very  cheap,  and,  as  it  were,  had  forgotten,  or  were  quite  indiffereni 
concerning  them. 

When  Francis  Atremen  had  heard  all  this  from  his  spies,  he  wer  . 
and  related  it  to  Peter  du  Bois,  and  said :  "  Peter,  such  is  the  situa 
tion  of  Oudenarde  :  I  am  resolved  to  risk  the  chance  of  taking  it 
with  scaling  ladders  :  there  never  can  be  so  good  an  opportunity  as 
the  present,  for  neither  the  governor  nor  the  men-at-arms  are  in  it, 
but  with  the  king  of  France  near ,  St.  Omer,  and  they  have  not  the 
least  fear  or  suspicions  of  any  one."  Peter  du  Bois  instantly  assented 
to  the  proposal,  and  said  :  "  Francis,  if  you  succeed  in  this  expedi- 
tion, no  man  will  ever  have  behaved  better,  and  every  one  will  praise 
you  for  30  gallant  an  action."  "  I  do  not  know,"  replied  he,  "  how 
it  may  turn  out,  but  my  courage  does  not  fail  me,  and  my  heart  tells 
me  that  this  night  I  shall  gain  Oudenarde." 

Francis  Atremen  then  chose  four  hundred  men  in  whom  he  had 
the  greatest  confidence,  and,  toward  night-fall,  set  out  on  his  road 
to  Oudenarde.  It  was  in  the  month  of  September,  when  the  nights 
are  tolerably  long,  and  such  beautiful  weather  that  it  was  a  pleasure 
to  be  out  in  it.  About  midnight  they  arrived  in  the  meads  of  Oude- 
narde, having  ladders  with  them.  As  they  were  traversing  the 
marshes,  there  was  a  poor  woman  gathering  grass  for  her  cows,  who, 
hiding  herself,  heard  their  conversation,  and  knew  from  it  that  they 
were  Ghent  men  going  to  surprise  the  town,  for  she  saw  them  carry, 
ing  ladders.  She  was  at  first  much  frightened,  but  recovering  cour- 
age, said  to  herself,  that  she  would  hasten  to  the  '.own  and  inform 
the  guard  of  what  she  had  heard  and  seen.  She  made  for  the  town 
by  a  short  path  she  was  acquainted  with,  and  arrived  a  the  ditches 
before  the  Ghent  men,  when  she  began  to  moan  and  complain,  so 
that  one  of  the  night-guard  going  his  rounds  heard  her,  and  asked 
who  she  was ;  she  said  she  was  a  poor  woman  who  had  come  to  tell 
them  that  a  body  of  Ghent  men  were  close  at  hand,  and  that  she 
had  seen  them  carrying  many  ladders  to  surprise  Oudenarde  ;  but 
now  she  had  given  this  information  she  must  get  away,  for  should  ^ 
they  meet  her  she  would  be  a  dead  woman.  The  poor  woman  de 
parted,  and  the  watch  remained  perfectly  astonished.  He  determined 
to  keep  quiet  where  he  was,  to  see  if  this  woman  had  told  truth. 
The  Ghent  men,  without  horn  or  trumpet,  were  silently  advancing 
to  begin  their  enterprise  :  they  made  not  any  noise  except  by  talking. 
Francis  Atremen  sent  forward  four  of  his  men,  ordering  them  to 
reconnoitre  without  making  the  least  noise  by  coughing  or  otherwise, 
and  report  to  him,  should  they  observe  anything. 

They  obeyed  their  orders,  and  Francis  Atremen  remained  hid  in 
the  marshes  with  his  men,  very  near  this  poor  woman,  who  heard 
and  saw  them  distinctly;  but  they  did  not  notice  hei.  The  four  men 
advancing  up  to  the  ditches,  neither  saw  nor  heard  anything.  It  was 
very  unlucky  ;  for,  if  they  had  but  seen  a  lighted  candle,  they  would 
have  thought  there  had  been  a  good  watch  kept.  They  returned  to 
Francis  telling  him  they  had  not  seen  anything,  nor  heard  the  lens 
noise.  "  I  believe  the  watch  has  gone  his  rounds,"  said  Francis, 
"  and  is  now  retired  to  bed  :  come,  let  us  take  this  upper  road  which 
leads  to  the  gates,  and  enter  the  ditches."  The  good  woman  heard 
these  words  ;  and  what  did  she  do  ?  Why,  she  instantly  returned 
by  the  same  way  as  before,  and  came  to  the  man  who  was  listening 
on  the  walls  and  told  him  all  she  had  heard,  begging  of  him,  for 
God's  sake,  to  be  on  his  guard,  and  go  to  the  Ghent  gate  to  see  if  his 
companions  were  in  a  proper  state,  for  very  shortly  the  Ghent  men 
would  be  at  their  post.  "I  must  now  return,"  said  the  woman,  "as 
I  dare  not  stay  longer,  but  I  have  told  you  all  I  have  seen  and  heard ; 
pay  proper  attention  to  it,  for  I  shall  not  again  come  to  you  this  night." 
On  saying  which,  she  departed.  The  man  now  remained  alone,  but 
did  not  treat  the  information  he  had  received  with  indifference.  He 
went  to  the  gate  leading  to  Ghent,  where  he  found  the  guard  plaving 
•It  dice.  "Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "have  you  well  fastened  your  gates 
V  barriers  ?  for  a  woman  came  to  me  this  night,  and  gave  me 
er  having  seun  a  budy  of  Ghent  men  marching  hither  " 
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"  Yes,"  replied  they  :  "  our  gates  are  fast  enough  :  but  may  a  scurvy 
night  befaj  this  woman,  who  haa  thus  alarmed  you  at  such  an  hour. 
There  probably  were  cowa  and  calves  that  had  got  untied,  and  these 
she  fanried  to  have  been  Ghent  men  coming  hither :  they  have  not 
any  auch  intentions." 

While  this  conversation  was  paasing  between  the  constable  of  the 
watch  and  the  guard  ai  the  gate,  Francis  Atrcmen  and  his  compan. 
ions  were  executing  their  plan :  they  had  got  into  the  ditches,  which 
were  dry,  as  they  had  fished  them  this  week,  and  had  broken  down 
a  little  of  the  palisadoes  near  the  wall,  against  which  they  had  placed 
their  ladders  and  had  entered  the  town.  They  marched  to  the  mar- 
ket-place without  any  noise,  and  continued  so  until  thoy  were  all 
collected,  when  they  met  a  kjiight,  ca'led  sir  Florens  de  Halle,  lieu- 
tenant-governor, who  was  there  on  guard  with  about  thirty  men-at- 
arma  of  the  town.  The  Ghent  men  began  to  shout  "Ghent,  Ghent!" 
and  to  attack  the  guard,  whom  they  slew,  as  well  as  sir  Florens  de 
Halle.  Thus  waa  Gudenarde  taken.  You  may  suppose  that  the 
inhabitants,  who  were  sleeping  in  their  beds,  were  exceedingly  aston. 
isticd  when  they  heard  these  shouts  and  saw  the  town  taken  by 
acaiado  without  having  any  remedy  for  it.  Their  houses  were  forced 
open,  and  those  within  slain  ;  for  they  were  so  suddenly  surprised, 
there  was  not  any  help  for  it.  Those  who  could  escape  did,  leaving 
their  houses  in  a  state  of  nakedness,  and  leaping  over  the  walls,  saved 
themselves  by  the  ponds  and  ditches  of  the  town.  None  of  the  rich 
men  could  carry  any  part  of  I'^eir  wealth  with  them,  but  were  happy 
if  they  saved  their  lives.  Th^s  night  great  numbers  were  killed,  or 
drowned  in  the  ponds  ;  and  thus  ended  this  expedition. 

In  the  morning,  when  the  Ghent  men  saw  themselves  masters  of 
the'  town,  they  sent  out  of  it  all  the  women  and  children  in  their 
shafts,  or  in  the  meanest  dress  they  had.  In  this  plight  those  who 
had  escaped  got  to  Mons,  Arras,  Condd,  Valenciennes,  or  Tournay, 
h  the  best  manner  they^ould.  News  was  spread  everywhere  of  the 
capture  of  Gudenarde.  The  inhabitants  of  Ghent  were  greatly  re- 
joiced at  it,  and  said  that  Francis  Atremea  deserved  to  be  highly 
prized  for  his  valor.  Francis  Atremen  remained  governor  of  Oude. 
narde,  where  he  gained  great  riches,  with  all  sorts  of  stores,  which 
waa  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  the  captors,  such  as  corn  and  wines 
of  all  borts.  Everything  fell  into  their  hands,  and  all  the  wealth 
which  was  there  from  France,  Flanders,  and  Tournay ;  but  what- 
ever belonged  to  Hainault  was  saved,  nor  was  any  part  of  that  tiiken 
but  what  was  duly  paid  for. 


CHAPTER   CXLIII. 

♦  YMEiieOT  MARCEL,  AN  ENQLISH  CAPTAIN  ON  THE  BORDERS  OF  AtTVSKONE, 
TAKES'  BY  STRATASEM  THE  CASTLE  OF  MARQUEL.  THE  COUNTESS 
DAUPmKE    RANSOMS    IT    FOR    FIVE    THOUSAND    FRANCS.    ' 

In  the  same  week  an  almost  similar  adventure  happened  in  Au. 
vergne,  where  the  English  held  several  castles  bordering  on  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  count  dauphin,  and  on  those  of  the  bishops  of  St.  Fleur 
and  of  Clermont.  The  English  garrisons  knew  the  country  of  Au. 
vergne  had  been  drained  of  men-at-arms,  for  the  greater  part  of  them 
were  with  the  king  of  France  in  Flanders :  they,  in  consequence, 
began  to  lay  plans  for  surprising  some  of  the  strong  places  of  Auvergne. 
Aymerigot  Marcel,  governor  of  Aloise,  a  handsome  castle  situated  a 
league  distant  from  St.  Fleur,*  set  off  from  his  castle  at  daybreak, 
Uttended  only  by  thirty  picked  men.  He  marched  silently  for  the 
lands  of  the  count  dauphin,  having  formed  his  plan  to  take  by  scalado 
the  castle  of  Marquel  (which  the  count  dauphin  bears  for  his  arms,) 
and  rode  through  woods  and  a  close  country.  Aymerigot  and  his 
men  took  up  their  lodgings  early  in  a  small  wood  near  the  castle, 
where  they  remained  until  sunset,  and  the  garrison  had  retired  into 
the  castle :  while  the  governor,  whose  name  was  Girardon  Buissel, 
waa  at  supper,  the  English,  who  knew  well  what  they  were  to  do, 
affixed  their  ladders  and  entered  the  castle  at  their  ease. 

Those  passing  through  the  court  saw  them  climbing  over  the 
>valls,  and  instantly  cried  out,  "  Treason,  treason !"  On  Girardon 
hearing  this,  he  had  not  any  hopes  of  saving  himself  but  through  a 
private  passage  which  led  from  his  apartment  to  the  great  tower, 
and  which  served  as  the  dungeon  of  the  castle.  Thither  he  instantly 
retired,  taking  with  him  the  keys  of  the  gates,  and  shut  himself  in, 
while  Aymerigot  and  his  companions  were  otherwise  employed. 
When  they  discovered  that  the  governor  had  escaped  into  the  great 
tower,  which  they  were  unable  to  take,  they  said  they  had  done  no- 
thingj  and  repented  greatly  having  thus  inclosed  themselves  ;  for,  the 
gates  being  fastened,  they  could  not  get  out.  Aymerigot  having 
mused  a  little,  came  to  the  tower,  and,  addressing  the  governor,  said, 
"GirordLin,  give  us  the  keys  of  the  eastle-gate,  and  I  promise  you 
we  will  leave  it  without  doing  any  mischief  to  the  castle."  ."  In- 
deed,'-' replied  Girardon, "  but  you  will  carry  off  all  my  cattle  :  how 
/an  I  believe  you  ?"  _  "Give  me  thy  hand,"  said  Aymerigot  to  him, 
"  and  I  swear  to  thee,  on  my  faith,  that  thou  shalt  not  suffer  the 
smallest  loss."  Upon  this,  he,  like  a  fool,  came  to  a  small  window 
in  the  tower,  and  offered  his  hand  for  him  to  pledge  his  faith  on  ;  but 
the  moment  Aymerigot  got  hold  of  it  he  pulled  it  to  him,  squeezing 
It  very  hard,  and  called  for  his  dagger,  swearing  he  would  stick  his 
hand  to  the  wall  unless  he  gave  up  all  his  keys. 

•  ".at  r'eur"— acitr  of  Auvorene.  situated  on  a  mountom.  generalitjr  of  Eiom 


When  Girardon  saw  himself  thus  caught,  he  was  stupefied,  as  in. 
deed  he  had  reason ;  for  Aymerigot  would  not  give  up  his  hand  with, 
out  nailing  it  to  the  wall,  unless  he  received  the  keys.  With  his 
other  hand,  therefore,  he  gave  the  keys,  for  he  had  them  near  him. 
"  Now,  see,"  said  Aymerigot  to  his  companions,  when  he  had  got 
the  keys,  "  if  I  have  not  well  cheated  the  fool :  I  am  equal  to  many 
such  feats  as  this."  They  opened  the  tower  gate,  and,  being  the 
masters,  put  out  of  the  castle  the  governor  and  all  who  were  in  it, 
without  doing  them  any  other  harm.  News  was  carried  to  the 
countess  dauphine,  who  resided  at  a  strong  castle  in  the  good  town 
of  Zaides,  a  league  distant,  how  the  English  had  won  Marquel.  The 
lady  was  much  surprised,  and  because  her  lord,  the  dauphin,  was  not 
in  the  country,  she  immediately  sent  to  all  of  the  knights  and  squires 
who  were  at  home,  to  request  they  would  assist  her  in  recovering 
possession  of  her  castle.  Knights  and  squires,  on  healing  this,  in. 
stantly  waited  on  the  lady  and  laid  siege  to  the  castle  ;  but  the  Eng- 
lish were  not  alarmed,  and  held  the  place  for  fifteen  days.  During 
this  time  the  lady  entered  into  a  treaty,  and  Aymerigot  received  five 
thousand  francs  in  hard  money,  for  which  he  and  his  men  surren- 
dered it  and  returned  to  his  garrison. 

In  another  part  those  of  Caluisel,  of  which  Perrot  le  Brenou 
was  captain,  harassed  much  the  countries  of  Auvergne  and  Limou- 
sin. The  English  had  at  that  time  upward  of  sixty  strong  castles  on 
the  borders  of  Auvergne,  Limousin,  and  Quercy,  and  they  could 
march  from  fort  to  fort,  even  unto  Bordeaux.  But  the  castle  which 
harassed  the  country  most  was  Ventadour,*  one  of  the  strongest  cas. 
ties  in  the  world  :  the  captain  of  it  was  a  Breton,  called  'Geoffry  T6te. 
noir.  This  Geoffry  was  a  wicked  man,  showed  mercy  to  none,  <ind 
would  just  as  soon  put  to  death  a  knight  or  squire  as  a  peasant:  he 
held  all  men  so  cheap,  and  was  so  much  feared  by  his  soldiers,  that 
they  dared  not  anger  him.  He  maintained  in  this  castle  full  foui 
hundred  men,  who,m  he  paid  regularly  every  niojith  ;  and  the  whole 
country  was  under  such  subjection  and  awe  of  him,  that  none  dared 
to  ride  over  his  lands.  His  castle  of  Ventadour  was  mure  largely  sup. 
plied  with  every  sort  of  store  than  that  of  any  lord.  There  were  ware, 
houses  of  Brussels  and  Normandy  cloths,  of  furs,  merceries,  and  other 
articles,  which  he  sold  to  hispeople,  deducting  the  prices  from  their 
pay.  He  had  stores  of  steel,  iion,  wax,  spices,  and  every  necessary, 
in  as  great  plenty  as  at  Paris.  Sometimes  he  made  war  on  the 
English  as  well  as  on  the  French,  in  order  to  be  the  more  dreaded ; 
and  his  castle  of  Ventadour  was  always  well  provided  for  a  siege  of 
seven  years.     We  will  now  return  to  the  affairs  of  FlandeiB. 


CHAPTER    CXLIV. 

THE  KINO  OF  FRANCE  ORDERS  EODRBOURS  TO  BE  ATTACKED.  IT  IS  SUR 
RENDERED  TO  HIM  BY  CAPITULATION,  WHEN  THE  ENGLISH  QtnT  FLAH 
DEBS.      HE  THEN  DISBANDS  HIS  ARMY. 

When  the  king  of  France  came  before  Bourbourg  there  were"  never 
seen  such  fine  men-at-arms,  nor  such  numbers  as  he  had  with  him. 
The  lords  and  their  men  were  all  drawn  up,  and  eager  for  the  attack. 
Those  who  reconnoitered  the  place  said,  it  could  not  hold  out  long; 
but  that  it  would  cost  dearly  in  men :  and  several  wondered  why  the 
attack  waa  delayed.  Some  said,  that  the  duke  of  Brittany  and  the 
earl  of  Flanders,  who  were  on  the  other  side  erf  the  town,  were  treaU 
ing  with  the  English  to  surrender  without  waiting  for  the  assault 
On  this  the  Bretons,  Burgundians,  Normans,  Germans,  and  otheiB, 
who  knew  there  was  much  wealth  in  the  place,  which,  if  taken  by 
storm,  would  probably  fall  to  their  share,  were  much  exasperated  at 
the  thoughts  of  a  capitulation,  and  began  to  skirmish  with  the  infan. 
try  at  the  barriers,  without  waiting  for  orders  from  the  constable  or 
marshals  of  the  army :  indeed,  they  were  not  forbidden  to  assault  it. 
This  skirmish  increased  so  much  that  the  French  set  fire  to  the  town 
by  means  of  fire-arrows  and  cannons,  so  that  such  a  flame  and  smoke 
came  from  the  houses  of  Bourbourg  as  might  have  been  seen  fgrty 
leagues  off.  The  attack  then  began  with  shouts;  and  sir  William 
de  Namur,  who  with  his  men,  was  in  the  front  ranks,  fought  val. 
lantly.  Many  gallant  deeds  were  done,  and  the  assailants  leaped 
cheerfully  into  the  mud  of  the  ditches  above  the  knees,  when  they 
engaged  with  the  English  at  the  palisades  and  barriers. 

The  garrison  defended  themselves  handsomely :  indeed  they  had 
need  of  their  exertions,  for  they  knew  not  on  which  side  to  turn 
themselves.  They  were  attacked  on  all  parts;  and  the  houses  of 
the  town  were  blazing  with  fire,  which  more  confounded  the  English 
than  anytliing  else.  This,  however,  did  not  throw  them  off  their 
guard,  nor  cause  them  to  quit  their  posts.  Sir  Matthew  Redman 
and  sir  Nicholas  Drayton,  with  their  men,  in  the  centre  of  the  town, 
endeavored  to  check  the  progress  of  the  fire ;  hut  it  was  such  a  dry 
season,  that  the  smallest  spark  set  the  houses  in  flames.  It  is  cer- 
tain, that  if  the  attack  had  began  earlier,  or  had  not  the  night  come 
on  so  soon,  the  town  must  have  been  taken  by  storm ;  but  the  approach 
of  night  put  an  end  to  it.  Sir  William  de  Namur's  division  had 
thirty-six  killed  and  wounded ;  and  the  army  lost,  according  to  the 
report  of  the  heralds,  upward  of  five  hundred.  On  the  attack  ceas 
ing,  the  French  retired  to  their  quarters,  to  attend  the  sick  and  bury 
the  dead.     They  said,  that  on  the  morrow  they  would  renew  the  at 


'  VantadouT"— a  caatlo  in  the  diuccse  of  Limoga,  near  TuSai. 
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lack,  iind  it  should  be  irresistible.  The  English,  all  this  Saturday 
night  were  employed  in  repairing  the  palisadoea  which  had  been 
broken,  in  putting  oil  things  in  a  good  state,  and  in  extinguishing  the 
fires  in  the  town.  They  were  in  a  most  perilous  situation,  being 
(urrounded  on  all  sides,  without  means  of  escaping  by  flight. 

On  the  Sunday  morning  when  the  king  had  heard  mass,  it  was 
proclaimed  through  the  army,  that  whosoever  should  bring  a  faggot 
to  the  king's  tent  shoidd  receive  a  halfpenny,  and  as  many  faggots 
so  many  halfpence.  These  faggots  were  intended  to  be  thrown  into 
the  ditches,  so  that  they  might  resolutely  pass  over  them,  and  engage 
with  the  English  on  the  Monday  morning  at  the  palisadoes.  Upon 
•Jiia  all  the  lower  ranks,  and  the  servants,  began  to  make  faggots  and 
carry  them  to  the  king's  tent;  insomuch  that  a  very  large  heap  of  them 
was  made  theie.  Sunday  passed  without  any  attack.  Some  say 
that  on  this  day,  and  appearances  confirmed  it,  the  duke  of  Brittany, 
who  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  town  to  the  king,  entered  into 
negotiations  with  the  English,  aware  of  the  peril  they  were  in.  He 
advised  them  to  surrender  the  town,  on  their  lives  and  fortunes  being 
spared.  This  tliey  were  very  willing  to  do,  and  they  entreated  the 
duke,  through  love  of  God,  and  in  honor  of  his  gentility,  to  under- 
take the  business. 

The  duke  sent  information  of  what  he  had  done  to  the  king,  his 
uncles,  the  constable  of  France,  the  count  de  St.  Pol,  and  to  the 
council.  Having  considered  how  advisable  it  was  to  gain  all  the 
strong  places  in  Flanders,  in  whatever  manner  they  were  offered  to 
be  surrendered,  and  that  to  vvon  Borbourg  they  must  renew  the  attack, 
which  would  'cost  them  probably  numbers  of  lives ;  besides,  they 
should  at  last  only  conquer  a  handful  of  men,  who  would  defend 
themselves  until  they  dropped ;  the  king  of  France  and  his  uncles 
replied,  that,  in  God's  name,  they  would  willingly  agree  to  a  treaty, 
if  the  duke  of  Brittany  and  the  constable  of  France  would  undertake 
it.  In  this  manner  Sunday  passed  without  anything  being  done.  I 
heard  that,  in  the  evening,  on  a  promise  of  safet}',  John  de  Ch&teau. 
neuf,  a  Gascon,  and  Remonnet  de  St.  Marc,  came  to  the  tent  of  the 
lord  Guy  de  la  Tremouille  to  play  and  amuse  themselves,  where  they 
stud  all  night.  On  the  Monday  morning  they  returned  to  Hour. 
buurg;  and  at  their  departure  the  lord  Guy  said  to  them,  "John  and 
Romonnet,  ye  shall  both  be  my  prisoners  this  evening."  They  re. 
pUod,  they  would  prefer  being  his,  than  belonging  to  any  othe'r  knight. 

Intelligence  arrived  this  Sunday  of  the  capture  of  Oudenarde, 
which  much  vexed  sir  Gilbert  de  Lieneghien  the  governor,  as  it  had 
been  last  through  his  absence;  but  he  was  exculpated  from  all  blame 
by  his  lord  the  earl  of  Flanders,  who  had  sent  for  him.  The  count 
de  Blois  commanded  the  king's  guard  this  Sunday,  and  every  one 
thought  the  attack  would  be  renewed  on  Monday:  but  in  the  morn- 
iag  it  was  proclaimed  through  the  army,  that  the  king  forbade  any 
attack  until  further  orders.  This  proclamation  made  every  one 
quiet ;  and  several  lords  guessed  that  the,  English  would  escape  by 
means  of  a  treaty,  as  the  attack  was  forbidden.  After  dinner,  those 
who  were  to  negotiate  came  out  of  the  town,  such  as  sir  Willi.mi 
Elmham,  sir  Thomas  Trivet,  sir  Nicholas  Drayton,  sir  Matthew 
Redman,  and  others,  to  the  number  of  fourteen  knights  and  rquirec, 
whom  the  duke  of  Brittany,  the  constable  of  France,  and  the  count 
de  St.  Pol,  conducted  to  the  tent  of  the  king.  The  king  was  much 
pleased  thereat,  as  he  had  scarcely  seen  any  English  except  sir  Peter 
Courtenay,  who  had  come  to  Paris  to  fight  with  the  lord  Guy  de  la 
Tremouille,  but  the  king  and  his  council  had  made  up  the  quarrel. 
Now,  as  the  English  had  been  much  renowned  for  gallantry  and 
deeds  of  arms,  the  young  king  of  France  wished  to  see  them  :  and 
their  treaty  was  much  the  better  for  it. 

On  the  Monday  this  negotiation  was  carried  on  in  the  king's  tent, 
and  in  his  presence.  There  were  also  present  the  dukes  of  Berry, 
Burgundy,  Bourbon,  Brittany,  the  earl  of  Flanders,  the  constable  of 
France,  and  no  more.  The  duke  of  Brittany  was  very  active  in  this 
business :  and  it  was  settled,  that  the  English  should  depart  from 
Bourbourg  and  Gravelines,  and  carry  away  with  them  as  much  of 
their  wealth  as  they  could.  Several  of  the  Bretons,  French,  Nor. 
mans,  and  Burgundians  were  much  vexed  at  this  treaty,  for  they 
thought  of  partaking  of  the  spoils ;  but  the  king  and  his  council  had 
ordered  it  otherwise. 

After  the  treaty  had  been  signed,  the  English  took  leave  of  the 
iiing  of  France,  Ms  uncles,  the  duke  of  Brittany  and  the  constable, 
and  went  with  the  count  de  St.  Pol,  who  carried  them  to  supper  at 
his  house,  where  he  entertained  them  as  handsomely  aa  he  could  in 
such  a  situation.  After  supper  he  had  them  conducted  to  the  gates 
of  Bourbourg,  for  which  they  testified  to  him  their  thanks.  The 
whole  of  Tuesday  they  employed  in  shoeing  their  horses,  and  in 
packing  up  all  their  wealth,  of  which  they  had  much,  and  in  making 
preparations  for  their  .departure.  On  the  Wednesday  morning  they 
loaded  their  baggageJiorses  and  began  their  march,  passing  through 
the  army  with  passports  from  the  king.  The  Bretons  were  much 
exasperated  when  they  saw  them  so  loaded ;  and  they  treated  very 
indifferently  u  'ew  who  tarried  behind.  Thus  the  English  marched 
to.  Gravelines,  where  they  halted.  On  the  Thursday  morning,  when 
they  left  it,  they  set  fire  to  the  place,  burned  it  to  the  ground,  and  ar- 
rived at  Calais  with  all  their  pillage.  They  stopped  there  to  refresh 
themselves   and  to  wait  for  a  favorable  wind  to  return  to  England. 

The  king  of  France,  and  oil  the  lords  of  his  army,  with  their 
Mlsndants,  entered  Bourbourg  on  tlie  Thursday  morning,  when  the 


Bretons  began  to  plunder  it,  without  excepting  even  the  church  ol 
St.  John  :  in  which  church,  a  pillager  having  mounted  on  an  altar, 
with  the  intent  of  forcing  out  a  precious  stone  that  was  in  the  crown 
of  an  image  made  to  represent  the  person  of  our  Lady,  the  im.i^e 
turned  about,  and  the  pillager  in  his  fright  fell  from  the  altar  and 
was  instantly  struck  dead.  This  is  a  certain  truth,  for  many  persone 
were  witnesses  of  it.  Shortly  afterwards,  another  pillager  came 
with  a  similar  intent  of  robbing  the  image;  but  all  the  bells  began 
a  peal  without  any  one  touching  them,  for  no  one  could  have  ruUj 
them,  the  bell-ropes  being  drawn  up  and  fastened.  On  account  ot 
these  miracles,  the  church  was  visited  by  crowds.  The  king  made 
a!  handsome  present  to  it,  as  did  all  the  lords,  so  that  the  amount  of 
their  gifts  was  upward  of  three  thousand  francs. 

On  Tuesday,  the  army  began  to  decamp,  and  the  king  and  con 
stable  gave  pennission  to  several  of  his  men-at-arms  to  return  home. 
The  king  thanked  those  who  had  come  from  distant  parts,  and  iii 
a  particular  manner  the  duke  of  Bavaria  and  the  count  of  Savoy, 
who  had  come  from  such  a  distance  to  serve  him.  Each  lord  now 
returned  home,  and  the  king  went  to  France ;  but  the  duke  of  Bur. 
gundy  staid  a  short  time  with  his  father-in-law  the  earl  of  Flanders, 
to  regulate  his  affairs,  and  resided  at  St.  Omer.  The  lord  de  Co.;cy, 
with  many  knights  and  squires  from  Ponthieu,  Vimeu  and  Picardy, 
entered  Gravelines  when  tie  English  had  left  it,  repaired'  and  greatly 
strengthened  it,  and  made  it  a  garrison  as  a  frontier  to  Calais. 

The  countries  of  Fumes,  Dunkirk,  Dixmude,  and  Nieuport  were 
by  degrees  repeopled.  They  had  lost  everything  by  this  war,  bot 
they  now  began  somewhat  to  recover  themselves. 


CHAPTER   CXLV, 

THE  BISHOP  OF  NORWICH  Aim  THOSE  WHO  ACCOMFAHIED  HIH  IN  HIS 
EXFEDITION  AKE  BAOLV  RECEIVED  ON  THEIR  RETURN  TO  ENOLAND. 
CERTAIN  SREAT  PERSONAGES  ARE  DEPUTED  TO  NESOTIATE  A  PEACE 
OR  TRUCE  BETWEEN  THE  EINSS  OF  FRANCE  AND  ENGLAND.  THE 
DtTEE   OF    BAVARIA   DIES. 

You  must  know  that  the  duke  of  Lancaster  was  not  very  sorry 
this-  expedition  of  the  bishop  of  Norwich  had  failed,  for  by  it  his 
intended  voyage  to  Spain  and  Portugal  had  been  frustrated.  WheA 
these  knights  returned  to  England,  they  were  attacked  by  the  com 
mon  people,  who  told  them  they  had  behaved  very  badly  in  their 
expedition,  for,  from  the  prosperity  they  had  been  blessed  with  at 
the  beginning,  they  ought  to  have  conquered  all  Flanders.  Sir 
Thomas  Trivet  and  sir  William  Elmham  were  more  blamed  than 
the  rest;  but  sir  Hugh  Calverley  was  not  any  way  found  fault  with, 
either  by  the  king's  council  or  the  populace,  for  they  well  knew, 
that  if  they  had  paid  attention  to  what  he  had  advised,  the  even! 
would  have  been  more  to  their  honor.  They  laid  to  their  charge, 
that  they  had  spld  Bourbourg  and  Gravelines  to  the  king  of  France, 
which  exasperated  the  people  to  a  great  degree,  and  they  were  at 
one  time  in  danger  of  their  lives.  The  king  ordered  these  two 
knights  to  be  confined  in  the  Tower  of  London,  and  during  the  time 
of  their  imprisonment  the  country  was  quieted  :  on  their  liberation, 
they  threw  themselves  on  the  king's  mercy.* 

At  this  time,  negotiations  were  set  on  foot  to  conclude  a  truce 
between  England  and  France,  in  which  the  Ghent  men  were  in- 
cluded, to  the  great  displeasure  of  the  earl  of  Flanders ;  but  he 
could  not  help  it.  When  the  army  decamped  from  Bourbourg,  the 
duke  of  Brittany  remained  with  his  cousin  the  earl  of  Flanders  at 
St.  Omer,  and  was  desirous  that  a  long  peace  or  truce  should  be 
established  between  his  lawful  lord,  the  king  of  France,  and  the 
king  of  England.  In  order  to  make  a  beginning  to  such  business, 
he  had  mentioned  the  subject  to  some  of  the  English  knights,  on 
the  Monday,  when  they  were  in  the  king's  t^nt  before  Bourbourg ; 
which  knights  had  promised,  on  their  arrival  in  England,  to  propose 
it  to  the  king,  his  uncles,  and  his  council.  However,  to  show  that 
this  matter  was  quite  agreeable  .to  him,  and^  that  he  was  anxious 
about  it,  he  sent  two  of  his  knights  to  England  under  good  passports. 
These  knights,  the  lord  de  la  Houssaye  and  the  lord  de  MaiHy, 
managed  matters  so  well,  that  the  duke  of  Labcaster,  the  ear!  of 
Buckingham,  the  bishop  of  Hereford,  the  lord  John  Holland,  brothei 
to  the  king,  the  lord  Thomas  Percy,  and  others  of  the  king's  council, 
were  ordered  to  Calais,  having  full  powers  from  the  king  of  England 
to  conclude  a  peace  or  truce,  according  to  their  pleasure.  On  the 
other  hend,  there  came  to  Boulogne  the  duke  of  Berry,  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  the  bishop  of  Laon,  and  the  chancellor  of  France,  having 
also  full  powers  from  the  king  of  France  and  his  council  to  conclude 
either  a  peace  or  truce. 

When  assembled  at  Calais  and  Boulogne,  they  were  delayed  a 
short  time  by  the  non.arrival  of  the  deputies  from  Spain ;  for  the 
French  would  not  enter  into  any  treaty  that  did  not  al  the  same 
time  include  the  Spaniards.  At  last,  a  bishop,  a  dean,  and  two 
knights  arrived  on  the  part  of  the  king  of  Spain.     As  they  were  not 


*  Writs  were  issued  to  the  sherifis  of  London.  Somerset,  Dorset,  Eesex,  Norfolk,  and 
Suffolk,  to  levy  on  the  goods  of  sir  W.  Ehnhnm,  for  3080  golden  francfr-sir  W.  de 
Farndon,  140O  ditto-sir  Thomns  Trivet,  1400  ditto— sir  Henry  de  Ferrers,  (WO  diUo~ 
Roliert  Fitzrauf,  300  ditto.  They  were  also  taJten  into  cust<)dy;  Iiut  no  mention  a 
mnde  of  the  Tower  of  London.  Robert  de  Fonlmer,  clerk,  treasurer  to  the  bishop  of 
Norwich,  was  also  imprisiined,  and  IQOO  golden  francs  levied  on  his  goods.  ItatedOtfc 
Much— pardoned  Mtb  May.— Byuib,  am:.  U84,  uin.  7  Bic.  O- 
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umpowered  on  either  side  to  grant  passports,  that  the  negotiators 
I'rom  France  might  come  to  Calais,  or  the  Englisli  go  to  Boulogne, 
it  was  settled  between  them,  that  the  conference  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  a  village  that  had  a  church,  halfway  between  these  two 
towns,  above  Buissem,*  called  Bo. 
lignes.t  Thither  all  the  parties  went, 
and  the  lords,  with  their  council,  were 
together  for  many  days.  The  duke 
of  Brittany  and  the  earl  of  Flanders 
were  present,  and  the  great  tent  of 
Bruges  was  pitched,  wherein  the  earl 
entertained  at  dinner  the  duke  of  Lan. 
caster,  the  earl  of  Buckingham,  and 
the  other  English  lords.  Each  nego. 
tiator  kept  up  a  grand  state ;  but,  not- 
withstanding there  were  many  confer- 
ences holden,  yet  they  could  not  agree 
upon  a  peace,  for  the  French  wanted 
the  English  to  give  up  Calais,  Guines, 
and  all  the  fortresses  which  they  pos. 
sessed  in  Normandy,  Brittany,  Poitou, 
Saintonge,  and  La  Rochelle,  as  far  as 
the  riyer  Garonne.  But  the  English 
would  not  any  way  listen  to  such  a 
proposal ;  nor  would  they  ever  consent 
to  give  back  such  places  as  Calais, 
Guines,  Cherbourg,  or  Brest.  These 
conferences  lasted  three  weeks,  in 
which  they  or  their  councils  discussed 
these  matters  daily. 

At  this  period,  the  gallant  duke  Win- 
ccslaus  of  Bohemia  departed  this  life 
in  the  town  of  Luxembourg :  lie  was 
in  his  time  magnificent,  blithe,  pru. 
dent,  amorous  and  polite ;}  and,  when 
he  died^t  was  said  that  the  prince  of 
the  highest  birth,  of  the  most  noble 
blood,  and  most  numerously  and  hon- 
orably connected,  was  gone.  God  have'  mercy  on  his  soul !  He 
lies  buried  in  the  abbey  of  Vaucler,  near  Luxembourg.  The  lady 
Jane,  his  duchess,  remained  a  widow,  and  never  had  any  inclination 
to  marry  again.  All  who  loved  the  duke  were  exceedingly  con- 
cerned at  his  death. 


for  their  safety,  in  going  to  and  returning  from  Scotland  I   .ougl 
England. 

On  the  part  of  the  English  were  included  all  their  alt>>»  anil 
adherents,  wheresoever  they  might  be.    Ghent  was  expresslt  mta 


CHAPTER   CXLVI. 

nUKIHS  THESE  CONFEKENCES  THE  SHENT  MEN  INStJlT  TOtJRNAY.  A  TRUCE 
IS  CONCLUDED  BETWEEN  THE  KINGS  OF  FRANCE  AND  ENOIAND  AND 
THEIK  AIXIES. 

We  will  now  return  to  the  conferences  which  were  holding  be. 
tween  the  lords  of  France  and  England,  half-way  between  Calais  and 
Boulogne,  at  the  before-mentioned  village.  Neither  side  seemed 
willing  to  accommodate  the  other.  Some  said  it  was  owing  solely 
to  the  earl  of  Flanders,  at  the  instigation  of  the  town  of  Bruges,  who 
would  not  consent  that  the  Ghent  men  should  be  included  in  the 
treaty.  This  the  English  resented,  and  of  course  the  treaty  was 
stopped;  for  they  had  formed  so  strong  a  connection  with  Ghent, 
that  they  would  not  conclude  a  peace  unless  that  place  were  included. 
They  had  sworn  to  observe  this  during  the  time  they  were  together 
at  Calais,  and  this  compact  frequently  interrupted  the  negotiations. 

Since  there  seemed  no  probability  of  a  solid  peace  being  made, 
they  proposed  a  truce,  and  on  this  grouiid  the  conferences  were  con- 
tinued. The  earl  of  Flanders  would  willingly  have  had  Ghent  ex- 
chided,  and  remain  in  a  state  of  war,  but  the  English  absolutely 
refused  to  consent,  so  that  a  truce  was  mads  to  comprehend  Ghent, 
and  everything  was  to  remain  in  its  present  situation,  without  any 
suiTender  of  forts :  Oudenarde  and  Gravelines  therefore  belonged  to 
Ghent.  Notwithstanding  the  conferences,  the  Ghent  men  in  garri- 
son at  Oudenarde  marched  to  Tournay,  burnt  the  suburbs,  and  re- 
turned back  in  safety  with  their  pillage.  About  Christmas  the  Ghent 
men  went  and  received  the  rents  of  the  Jord  d'Estournayin  his  own 
town,  which  made  mm  very  melancholy ;  and  he  swore  to  God,  that 
if  he  would  be  pleased  to  assist  him,  vvhatever  treaty  or  agreement 
should  be  made  between  the  country  ul  Flanders  and  these  men,  he 
would  never  pay  any  attention  to  it,  but  would  continue  the  war 
against  them  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  for  they  had  robbed  him  of 
his  inheritance.  He  was  ignorant  how  he  should  liv'e,  if  his  friends 
in  Brabant  did  not  assist  him,  so  completely  had  they  plundered  him. 

With  some  difficulty,  the  lords  who  had  held  so  many  conferences 
At  Bolinges  concluded  a  truce  between  the  kings  of  France  and  Eng- 
iani  and  their  allies.  On  the  part  of  France  was  included  all  Spain, 
as  well  as  Scotland.  The  king  of  France  bound  himself  to  send  no- 
tice of  this  truce  to  the  king  and  barons  of  Scotland  as  speedily  as 
possible  ;  and  the  bearers  of  this  information  were  to  have  passports 

•  Probably  what  is  now  Hant  Buisson. 
t  a.  [f  not  Bollinshem.  now  n  villp.Be.  near  Boulogne. 

t  Noble,  joli,  frlBque,  sage,  armeret  *i  nmoureux— noble,  handsome,  lively,  wise,  val- 
uft.  Had  amoroiu  —Ev 


Funeral  np  tkb  Earl  op  Flanders.— Bearing  the  body  into  tlte  Church,  wiUi  an  array  of  Priesthood,  &a 


tioned  in  all  their  deeds,  to  the  great  displeasure  of  the  earl  '/I  Flan 
deis.  This  truce  was  to  last  until  the  Michaelmas  of  the  yeir  1384 
and  these  commissioners  were  to  see  that  the  articles  were  duly  ob 
served,  having  full  powers  to  enforce  them.  Public  acts  were  made 
of  each  difiFerent  article  for  the  better  observance  of  them  ;  and  the 
lords  present  swore  they  should  all  be  loyally  kept,  ond'in  no  waj 
infringed. 


CHAPTER    CXLVII. 

THE  EARL  OF  FLANDERS  DIES.      THE  CEREMONY  OF  HIS  FUNERAL. 

On  the  conference  breaking  up,  the  French  1(  rds  returned  to  France 
and  the  English  lords  to  Calais.  The  duke  of  Brittany  went  back 
to  his  duchy,  and  the  earl  of  Flanders  to  St  Omer.  Shortly  after,  he 
was  taken  so  ill  that  he  died.*  It  was  ordered  that  he  should  be 
buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter  in  Lille.  The  earl  departed  this 
life  on  the  20th  day  of  January,  in  the  year  1383,  and  his  body  was 
carried  to  Los,  an  abbey  near  to  Lille.  The  body  of  the  countess 
his  lady,  who  had  died  five  years  before  in  the  county  of  Rethel,  was 
also  brought  thither,  and  from  thence  to  Lille,  where  they  were  in. 
terred  together  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter.t 

I  will  now  relate  the  arrangement  of  this  ceremony,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  conducted,  and  describe  the  order  of  procession 
at  the  funeral  of  the  earl  and  countess  of  Flanders,  whose  bodies  had 
been  carried  to  Los,  an  abbey  near  Lille.  When  they  were  about 
to  enter  Lille,  a  great  number  of  lords  from  France,  Flanders,  Hain. 
ault  and  Brabant,  who  had  arrived  there  the  eve  of  the  funeral,  were 
to  meet  tjie  body  at  the  gate  of  the  Invalids,  and  to  carry  it  tlirough 
the  town  to  the  church  of  St.  Peter.  They  were  to  be  armed  as  for 
war,  as  well  as  their  squires  who  supported  them. 
-  Sir  John  Haluin  was  nearest  the  body,  supported  by  Enguerrand 
de  Volemie,  and  Roger  de  I'Espierre:  then  the  lord  de  la  Marque, 
supported  by  John  de  I'Espierre,  and  the  lord  Sausee  de  Fretin ;  the 
lord  de  Mauvis,  supported  by  Godfrey  de  Noille,  and  Henry  de  la 
Vacquerie.  The'  names  of  those  appointed  to  the  convoy  were,  sir 
Peter  de  Bailleuf,  near  the  body,  supported  by  Guyot  de  Lompr^,  and 
John  Louis  lord  of  Lamberticourt:  sir  Sohier  de  Gand  advanced  be- 
fore sir  Peter  de  Bailleuf,  supported  by  Hugart  de  Quinghen,  and  by 
Michael  de  la  Quarrie :  sir  John  du  Moulin  advanced  before  sir  So- 
hier de  Gand,  supported  by  John  de  Quinghen  and  Haubequin  le 
mareschal.  Next  followed  the  banners  of  the  bier;  first,  sir  Francis 
de  Hasiirquerque  and  sir  Gonssain  le-Sauvage  in  front;  sir  Lancelot 
de  la  Personne  before  sir  Goussain,  and  sir  John  de  la  Helle  before 
sir  Lancelot  de  la  Personne.     Those  who  bore  the  banners  of  the 


*  Some  authorities  state  that  he  was  stabbed  by  the  duke  of  Berri,  because  he  insiRtod 
on'receiving  tlie  homage  of  the'latter  for  the  earidom  ot  Boulogne  held  by  himself  in 
right  of  his  wife. — Ed. 

t  The  earl  of  Flanders  left  only  one  legitimate  chl.il,  Margaret  of  Flanden.  his  sole 
heiress ;  but  he  had  eleven  illegitimate  children,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  Louis,  before- 
mentioned,  called  the  Haze,  Anglice  Hare  of  Flanders.  The  origin  of  this  title  « tin 
certain.— Ed 
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bier  ojid  convoy  came  next,  sir  Matthew  de  Hunieres,  and  before  him 
sir  John  de  Helles  lord  dea  Aveaux,  and  sir  Cierchelart  de  la  Barre 
before  the  above-named  lord  dea  Aveaux ;  and  sir  John  de  Paris  be- 
fore Ciarchelart.  The  names  of  those  barons  who  assisted  to  carry 
the  corpse  of  the  earl  from  the  gate  of  the  Invalids,  in  procession 


nmeinc  the  body  btfoie  ths  Altai; 


tnrough  the  town  of  Lille,  to  the  church  of  St.  Peter :  first,  sir  John 
de  Vienne,  admiral  of  France,  on  the  right,  and  the  lord  de  Guis. 
tcllijs  on  the  left;  sir  Valeran  de  Ravenal  on  the  right,  the  castellan 
de  Disquenien  on  the  left;  the  lord  d'Estournay  on  the  right,  and  sir 
An3el  de  Sahns  on  the  left. 

Those  barons  who  assisted  in  bearing  the  corpse  of  the  countess 
of  Flanders  from  the  gate  of  St.  Ladre  to  the  church  of  St.  Peter 
were,  the  lord  de  Sully  on  the  right, 
and  the  lord  de  Chiltillon  on  the  left 
side  of  the  body ;  sir  Guy  de  PontaU 
liers,  marshal  of  Burgundy,  on  the 
right,  sir  Guy  de  Guistelles  on  the  left; 
then  sir  Henry  du  Coing  on  the  light, 
and  the  castellan  of  Fumes  on  the  left. 

I  shall  now  mention  the  regulations 
on  the  day  of  the  obsequies,  which 
were  performed  in  the  church  of  St. 
Peter,  the  names  of  those  present,  as 
well  as  of  the  squires  who  supported 
the  shields  during  the  whole  mass, 
until  the  offertory:  first,  the  duke  of 
Burgundy  by  himself,  and  the  lira, 
shield  was  borne  before  him,  which 
shield  was  supported  by  the  lord  de 
Ravenal,  by  the  lord  de  la  Gouneuse, 
by  Labequini  de  la  Coutre,  and  by 
John  de  Pontalliers,  brother  to  the 
marshal  of  Burgundy. 

The  second  shield  was  borne  before 
my  lord  John  of  Artois,  count  d'Eu, 
and  the  lord  Philip  de  Bar,  by  Valeran 
de  la  Sale  and  Lesclaus  d'Annequin. 
Next  followed  the  count  de  la  Marche 
a  nd  the  lord  Philip  d'Artois ;  _the  shield 
was  borne  by  Gillon  de  Labert  and 
Robin  de  Florigny.  Then  came  sir 
Robert  de  Namur,  and  with  him  his 
nephew  sir  William  de  Namnr :  the 
shield  was  borne  by  Chaux  Bernard 
and  Girard  de  Sternaille. 

The  shields,  of  the  convoy:  the  lord 
d'Anghien,  and  with  him  sir  John  de  Namur ;  the  shield  carried 
by  Aillart  de  Ponth^es  and, Henry  de  Moucy.  Next  followed  sir 
Esne  de  ChSltillon,  and  the  lord  de  Fere ;  -the  shield  supported  by 
John  de  Heluin  and  Edward  de  Castron  ;  then  the  lord  d'Ancoing 
ind  the  lord  de  Guistelles  :  the  shield-bearera  were  Tristan  de  Lan- 
ires  and  John  du  Bfiart ;  then  the  lord  de  Moriennes  and  the  lord 
ie  Silly  :  the  shield  borne  by  Fresingue-  and  by  Damas  de  Bucy. 

Then  came  those  who  were  to  make  offerings  of  the  war-horses 
»f  the  earl:  first  my  lord  de  Chitillon  and  sir  Simon  de  Lalain, 


aai 

bailiff  of  Hainault.  These  lords  were  on  foot,  and  the  hone  was 
Mined  and  caparisoned ;  with  the  second  horse  were  sir  Valeran  do 
Ravenal  and  the  castellan  de  Dixmude :  with  the  third,  sir  Hugh  de 
Melun  and  the  lord  d'Aacy :  the  lord  de  Burnel  and  the  lord  de  Brumeu 
were  with  the  fourth  horse.  Then  came  those  who  were  to  oifei 
the  steeds  of  the  convoy:  first,  sir  Henry 
d'Ancoing  and  sir  Gerard  de  Guistelles ; 
with  the  second,  the  lord  de  Montigny 
and  the  lord  de  Rasenghien ;  the  lord  d^e 
la  Haurade  and  the  castellan  de  Furnes 
were  with  the  third  ;  and  the  fourth  had 
the  lord  de  Saugmelles  and  sir  Rowland 
de  la  Cheque. 

Next  came  those  who  were  to  offer  the 
earl's  swords  of  war ;  my  lord  admiral  o( 
France  bore  the  first,  the  lord  de  Rary 
the  second,  the  marshal  of  Burgundy  the 
third,  the  lord  de  Saint  Py  the  fourth. 
The  names  of  those  who  offered  the 
swords  of  the  convoy :  sir  WilUam  de 
Ponthieu  bore  the  first,  sir  William  de  la 
Trimouille  the  second,  the  castellan  of 
Ypres  the  third,  and  sir  Guy  de  Han- 
court  the  fourth.  Then  came  those  who 
offered  the  war-helmets  of  the  earl ;  the 
lord  de  Manly  bore  the  first ;  the  second 
was  borne  by  sir  WilUam  de  Homes  and 
sir  Ansel  de  Salina  :  sir  John  Doppem 
and  the  castellan  of  St.  Omer  had  the 
third ;  and  sir  Guy  Guistelles  and  le  Ga- 
lois d'Aunoy  the  fourth. 

The  helmets  ofthe  convoy  were  borne 

and  offered  as  follows :  the  first  by  sir 

Josse  do  Hallain  and  sir  Oliver  de  Guffy ; 

the  second   by  the  lord   d'Ysebobecque 

and  the  lord  de  Lalain  ;*  the  fourth  by 

sir  Tristan  du  Bois  and  sir  John  de  Ju. 

mont.     Then  came   those  who  offered 

the  banners  of  war  :  the  lord  de  Listie- 

naille  offered  the  first,  sir  Leoncel  d'Airainnies  the  second,  sir  Giles 

de  la  Gouneuse  the  third,  and  sir  John  de  Luisolom  the  fourth. 

The  batiners  of  the  envoy  were  next  offered :  the  first  by  sir  Orengois 

do  Rely,  the  third  t  by  sir  John  de  Disquenieu,  and  the  fourth  bj 

sir  Vilaines  de  la  Cheque. 

Those  who,  after  the  obsequies  were  ended,  laid  the  body  of  the 
earl  of  Flanders  in  the  earth  were,  sir  John  de  Vienne,  admiral  ol 


flsclng  the  body  in  the  Tomlk 


France,  the  lord  de  Guistelle,  sir  Valeran  de  Ravenal,  the  castchan 
de  Dixmude,  the  lord  de  Ray  and  Sir  Ansel  de  Salins.  Those  who 
interred  the  body  of  the  countess,  consort  to  the  earl,  were,  pir  Guy 
de  la  Trimouille,  the  lord  de  Ch^tillon,  the  seneschal  of  Burgundy, 
the  lord  Gerard  de  Guistelles,  sir  Henry  d'Antoing,  and  the  castellan 
of  Furnes. 

It  should   be  observed,  that  all  who  officially  had  entered  the 


*  The  third  is  not  mentioned  in  any  of  nny  edlUoQB. 
t  Thtt  second  is  foreotten. 


m 
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church  of  St.  Peter  at  Lille,  with  the  corpse  in  the  evening,  remained 
there  until  the  mass  of  the  morrow,  as  well  those  knights  who 
were  armed  as  those  who  bore  the  banners,  and,  the  squires  who  led 
the  horses.  There  were  about  four  hundred  men,  clothed  in  black, 
appointed  to  carry  the  body  of  the  earl  and  countess  of  Flanders, 
through  Lille,  to  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  and  each  of  them  bore  a 
torch  in  his  hand.  These  four  hundred  men  held  their  torches  on 
the  morrow  in  the  church  during  mass,  and  they  were  all  of  them 
officers  in  the  principal  towns  or  of  the  earl's  household. 

The  archbishop  of  Rheims  celebrated  the  ma^s,  assisted  by  the 
bishops  of  Paris,  Tournay,  Cambray  and  Arras,  and  likewise  by  five 
abbots.  There  were  in  the  church,  during  the  obsequies,  seven  hun- 
dred candles  or  thereabouts,  and  each  candle  weighed  one  pound. 
On  the  catafalque  were  five  banners ;  in  the  centre,  the  banner  of 
Flanders ;  on  the  right,  that  of  Artois ;  on  the  left,  lower  down,  that 
of  Boulogne ;  the  fourth  of  Nevers,  and  the  fifth  of  Rethel.  The 
catafalque  was  emblazoned  on  the  right  side  with  the  scutcheons  of 
Flanders,  and  on  the  left  with  those  of  Flanders  and  Brabant.  Down 
the  church  were  twelve  hundred  and  twenty-six  candles,  similar  to 
those  around  the  bodies.  There  was  not  any  lady  or  damsel  present 
on  the  part  of  the  duke  or  duchess  of  Burgundy  except  the  lady  of 
the  governor  of  Lille. 

A  m:ignificent  dinner  was  provided,  and  every  knight  and  squire 
were  gratuitously  entertained  the  day  and  night  of  the  obsequies ; 
and  all  the  black  cloth  they  had  worn  was  given  to  them.  After  this 
ceremony  they  all  returned  to  their  homes. 

The  duke  of  Burgundy  placed  in  the  garrisons  and  towns  in  Flan- 
ders, knights  and  squires,  notwithstanding  the  truce  which  had  been 
made  between  France  and  England,  and  between  their  allies,  for 
every  one  was  on  his  guard.  The  duke  of  Burgundy  then  returned 
to  France,  but  the  lady-duchess  remained  a  considerable  time  in 
Artois. 

CHAPTER    GXLVIII. 

THE  EARLS  OP  I(0RTH[;MB£RZ.AND  AND  NOTTIN&HAM  RAISE  A  BODY  OF 
BUSLISH  TO  MAKE  AM  EXCURSION  INTO  SCOTLAND.  EMBASSADORS  ARE 
SENT  FROM  PRANCE  TO  SCOTLAND,  TO  NOTIFY  THE  TRDCES  WHICH  HAD 
BEEN  MADE  BETWEEN  FRANCE  AND  EN&LAND. 

Yon  have  before  heard  how  the  lords  of  France  who  had  attended 
the  conferences  In  Bolinge  had  engaged  on  their  departure  to  notify 
the  truces  that  had  been  made  between  them  and  the  English,  to  the 
Scots  and  to  the  king  of  Scotland,  so  that  any  misunderstanding 
should  be  prevented  between  the  two  countries.  The  council  of 
France,  however,  to  say  the  truth,  did  not  use  all  the  diligence  they 
should  have  done;  for  they  were  to  have  sent  instant  information  of 
this  truce,  which  they  did  not  do.  I  know  not  how  this  happened, 
except  it  were  owing  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy  being  so  much  en- 
gaged by  the  death  of  his  father-in-law  the  earl  of  Flanders,  and 
taken  up  with  the  business  of  his  obsequies,  as  you  have  heard  re- 
lated. He  likewise  did  not  imagine  the  English  would  have  acted 
as  they  did ;  for,  soon  after  Easter,  the  earls  of  Northumberland  and 
Nottingham,  and  the  barons  of  Northumberland,  collected  a  body  of 
about  two  thousand  lances  and  six  ihousand  archers,  with  which  thsy 
marched  by  Berwick  and  Roxburgh,  and  entered  Scotland. 

They  burnt  all  the  lands  of  the  earl  of  Douglas  and  of  the  lord 
Lindsay,  and  left  nothing  unmolested  as  far  as  Edinburgh.  The 
barons  of  Scotland  were  not  apprised  of  this  invasion,  and  took  the 
affLiir  much  to  heart,  saying  they  would  revenge  it  to  the  utmost  of 
their  power.  They  added,  that  the  English  ought  to  have  been  at 
peace  with  them  according  to  what  had  been  reported  of  the  truce  ; 
but  they  knew  not  this  for  certain,  as  in  fact  it  had  not  at  that  time 
been  notified  to  them ;  and  they  well  knew  that  they  had  not  entered 
into  any  treaty  with  the  English.  The  war  was  thus  begun ;  and 
they  had  suffered  in  the  first  instance  from  it,  which  greatly  dis. 
pleased  them.  Intelligence  soon  spreads  abroad ;  it  was  known  in 
'  Flanders,  particularly  at  Sluys,  from  some  mei  chants  who  had  sailed 
from  Scotland,  that  the  English  had  invaded  that  country,  and  that 
king  Robert  and  his  barons  were  collecting  a  numerous  force  to  en- 
gage the  English.  It  was  also  known  in  France  that  the  English 
had  taken  the  field,  and  they  said  among  themselves  that  a  battle 
must  be  the  consequence. 

The  dukes  of  Berry  and  Burgundy,  and  the  king's  council,  hearing 
this  news,  said  it  was  foolishly  done  not  to  have  notified  the  truce  to 
Scotland,  according  to  their  promise.  It  was  then  ordered  by  the 
king,  his  uncles  and  his  council,  that  sir  Hemart  de  Mass^,  a  very 
prudent  knight,  should  go  to  Scotjand,  properly  authorized,  and  with 
him  sir  Peter  de  Flamel ;  and  a  serjeant-at-arms  of  the  king,  who  was 
of  the  Scots  nation,  and  called  Janequin  Champenois,  was  likewise 
ordered  to  attend  them,  because  he  was  acquainted  with  the  country 
and  understood  the  language.  While  these  embassadors  were  ma. 
king  Iheir  preparations,  and  the  English  overrunning  Scotland,  the 
news  of  which  was  spoken  of  every  wh-^re,  several  men-at-arms  from 
France  who  had  fixed  their  residence  at  S.iys,  not  knowing  where  to 
offer  their  services,  as  a  truce  was  now  est  iblished  between  France 
and  England,  resolved  to  go  to  Scotland.  They  heard  the  news  of 
lliis  war  between  Scotland  and  England ;  and  it  was  confidently 
said  at  Sluys,  that  an  engagement  must  very  soon  take  place.  These 
oien.at-axms,  such  as  sir  Geoffry  de  Charny,  sir  John  de  Plaissy,  sir 


Hugh  de  Boulon,  sir  Sainge  de  Villiers,  sir  Gamier  de  Libouriie,  eb 
Gamier  de  Gussangin,  sir  Odin  de  Motin,sir  Robert  de  Campigncn, 
James  de  Montfort,  John  de  Heluin,  John  de  Mellez,  Michael  de  la 
Barre,  William  Gobart,  heard  this  information  with  pleasure  :  they 
might  amount  to  about  thirty  men-at-arms,  knights  and  squires. 

In  order  to  advance  their  renown,  they  had  determined  among 
themselves,  since  they  knew  not  where  to  offer  theii  arms,  to  hire  a 
vessel  and  seek  for  adventures  with  the  Scots.  This  resolution  they 
followed,  and  having'embarked^  all  their  arms  and  baggage,  thev 
themselves  went  on  board,  and  set  sail  from  Sluys  as  soon  as  tht 
wind  became  favorable.  They  left  their  horses  behind,  on  account 
of  the  dangers  of  the  sea  and  the  length  of  the  voyage :  bsindes,  the 
mariners  who  conducted  them  knew  they  could  not  lajd  at  Edin. 
burgh,  Dunbar,  nor  any  of  the  adjoining  ^orts,  on  account  of  the 
English  fleet,  with  the  purveyances  which  followed  the  army,  being 
masters  of  all  the  havens. 

About  this  time  the  embassadors  from  Fjance  arrived  in  England, 
and  waited  on  the  king  and  his  uncles,  who  entertained  them  hand- 
somely. They  dissembled  a  little  the  first  day,  because  they  knew 
a  war  was  carrying  on  in  Scotland ;  but,  on  hearing  their  people  had 
finished  the  business,  they  hastened  the  messengers  from  France,  sii 
Hemart  de  Mass^  and  the  others,  and,  for  their  greater  jsecurity, 
ordered  some  of  the  king's  heralds  to  attend  them  through  England, 
and  to  have  all  towns  and  castles  opened  to  receive  them.  This 
being  arranged,  they  set  out  on  their  embassy.  The  French  knights 
who  had  sailed  from  Sluys,  by  coasting  the  shores  of  Holland  and 
England,  and  carefully  avoiding  the  English  fleets,  arrived  safely  at 
a  small  sea-port  in  Scotland,  called  Monstres.*  The  Scots  who 
lived  in  the  town,  hearing  that  the  passengers  were  Frenchmen, 
come  hither  to  seek  for  deeds  of  arms,  showed  them  great  kindness, 
and  supplied  them  with  every  necessary  to  the  utmost  of  their  power. 
When  these  knights  and  squires  had  refreshed  themselves  for  two 
days,  and  had  gained  sufficient  intelligence,  they  set  out  mounted 
on  hackneys,  and  rode  to  Dundee,  from  whence,  continuing  theii 
journey  as  well  as  they  could,  they  came  to  Perth,  a  handsome  town. 
The  river  Tay  runs  by  it;  there  is  a  good  sea-port,  from  whence  ona 
may  sail  to  any  part  of  the  world.  On  their  arrival  at  Perth,  they 
learnt  that  the  English  had  retired,  and  that  the  king  and  all  the 
nobility  of  Scotland  were  assembled  in  parliament  at  Edinburgh. 
Upon  this  they  resolved  to  send  sir  Garnier  de  Cuissangin  and 
Michael  de  la  Barre,  to  Edinburgh,  to  have  a  conference  with  tlie 
king  and  the  nobles,  to  know  if  they  could  be  employed,  and  to 
testify  their  good  vrill,  at  least,  in  coming  from  Flanders  to  Scotland : 
sir  Geoffry  de  Charny  and  the  rest  were  to  remain  at  Perth,  until 
they  heard  how  they  had  been  received. 

As  they  had  resolved,  so  was  it  executed :  the  embassadors  se; 
out  from  Perth  and  came  to  Edinburgh,  where  the  king  was.  The 
earl  of  Douglas  was  there,  whose  name  was  James,  for  sir  William, 
the  present  earl's  father,  was  lately  dead :  there  were  present  also 
the  earls  of  Moray  and  Orkney,  the  lords  de  Versi,  Sutherland, 
Lindsay  and  his  six  brothers,  who  were  all  of  them  knights.  These 
Scots  lords  entertained  very  handsomely  the  knights  of  France. 
Sir  Garnier  explained  to  the  king  and  his  barons  the  intentions  of 
his  companions,  and  their  reasons  for  coming  to  Edinburgh.  The 
embassadors  from  France,  sir  Hemart  de  Massfi,  sir  Peter  de  Flamel 
and  Janequin  Champenois,  arrived  with  copies  of  the  truces  entered 
into  between  the  kings  of  France  and  England  ;  hut  the  Scots 
having  no  inclination  to  accept  them,  dissembled,  by  saying  that 
they  had  come  too  late,  and  that  they  should  not  now  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  them,  for  the  Enghsh  had  just  made  a  grevious  war  on  the 
country.  King  Robert  did  everything  he  could  for  tlieir  being 
accepted,  saying,'  that  in  truth,  since  they  had  been  notified  to  them, 
they  had  not  any  pretence  for  a  refusal :  this  caused  a  difference 
between  the  king  and  the  knights  of  his  country. 

The  earl  of  Douglas,  the  earl  of  Moray,  the  children  of  Lindsay, 
and  such  knights  and  squires  of  Scotland  who  wished  for  war,  held 
a  secret  meeting  in  the  church  of  St.  Giles  at  Edinburgh,  where  the 
French  knights,  sir  Garnier  and  Michael  de  la  Barre,  were  desired 
to  attend.  The  Scots  barons  said  they  would  enter  into  a  treaty 
with  their  companions,  and  they  should  soon  hear  good  news  from 
them,  but  it  must  be  kept  secret.  Upon  this  they  returned  to  Perth, 
and  related  all  they  had  .seen  and  heard. 


CHAPTER   CXLIX. 

THE  BARONS  ANH  KNIGHTS  Of'  SCOTLAND,  IN  CONJTNCTION  WITH  SOMh 
FRENCH  KNIGHT  ,  UNDERTAKE  AN  EXPEDITION  INTO  ENGLAND  WITH- 
OUT  THE  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  KINO  OF  SCOTLAND,  WHO  SENHS  i 
HERALD   TO    MAKE    HIS   EXCUSES   TO   THE    KING   OF    ENGLAND. 

Sir  Geoffry  de  Charny  and  the  other  knights  and  squires  weru 
much  pleased  at  this  intelligence.  Leaving  Perth,  they  continued 
their  march  until  they  arrived  at  Edinburgh.  They  ga%e  not  thr 
smallest  hiijt  of  their  expectations,  and  had  not  remained  there 
twelve  days  when  the  earl  of  Douglas  gave  them  a  secret  invitation 


•  Monstress.  Mr.  D.  M'Pherson.  in  his  excellent  GecuniphiMl  Ulustrations  ..( 
Scottish  History,  translates  it  Melroso;  but  I  think  it  must  In  a  mistake,  us  Fr„i, 
surt  calls  it,  un  petit  port."  From  what  follow,  it  must  be  some  small  port  i.ar 
v<!  ininaee ;  ana  1  should  suppose  it  to  mean  Montrose. 
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to  come  to  him,  and  at  the  same  time  sent  horses  to  conduct  them 
16  bis  castle  of  Dalkeith.  On  the  morrow  after  their  arrival,  he 
carried  them  to  where  the  barons  and  knights  of  Scotland  were 
mnstering  their  men.  In  three  days'  time  they  an\ounted  to  upward 
of  fifteen  thousand  on  horseback,  all  armed  according  to  the  usual 
•nanner  of  the  country.  When  the  whole  were  collected,  they  said 
they  would  make  an  inroad,  and  revenge  themselves  on  the  English 
?or  the  mischiefs  they  had  done. 

They  began  their  march  through  the  woods  and  forests  of  their 
jountry,  and  entered  Northumberland,  on  the  lands  of  the  lord  Percy, 
vvhich  they  pillaged  and  burnt.  They  advanced  still  further,  and 
then  returned  through  the  estates  of  the  earl  of  Nottingham  and  the 
lord  Mowbray,  to  whose  lands  they  did  much  damage.  They  passed 
by  Roxburgh :  for  they  had  a  very  large  booty  with  them,  as  well 
in  men  as  in  cattle,  and  returned  to  their  own  country  without  any 
loss  ;  for  the  English  had  been  some  time  disbanded,  and  could  not 
be  reassembled  in  time  to  oppose  them :  they  were,  therefore, 
obliged  to  suffer  this  insult,  as  they  had  before  given  a  similar  one 
to  the  Scots.  The  king  of  Scotland  could  easily  excuse  himself  for 
this  inroad,  as  he  had  been  kept  entirely  ignorant  of  their  assembling 
and  march.  Since  the  country  was  so  inclined,  it  was  not  material 
that  he  should  know  anything  about  it ;  but  supposing  he  had  known 
it,  and  there  had  been  no  other  treaties  than  those  which  existi-d 
between  the  two  countries,  they  would  not  have  acted  otherwise  for 
him. 

Notwithstanding  the  barons  of  Scotland,  with  the  French  knights, 
had  thus  invaded  England,  sir  Hemart  de  Mass€  and  sir  Peter  de 
Flamel  continued  to  reside  at  Edinburgh,  near  king  Robert :  they 
allowed  the  Scots  to  act  as  they  pleased,  that  it  might  not  be  said, 
nor  the  English  suppose,  that  it  was  through  their  fault,  or  those  of 
their  country  who  had  come  with  them,  that  the  treaties  had  been 
infringed  wldch  had  been  concluded  at  Bolinghen  by  the  nobles  and 
council  of  France,  England  and  Castillo.  The  king  of  Scotland  and 
the  embassadors  sent  each  a  herald  to  England  fully  instructed  what 
they  were  to  say.  When  the"  heralds  arrived  in  England,  they 
found  the  whole  country  in  motion,  and  eager  to  renew  the  war,  by 
marching  into  Scotland.  The  iduke  of  Lancaster  and  the  earl  of 
Cambridge  were,  however,  anxious  to  go  to  Portugal  and  Castille  in 
the  course  of  the  year,  with  a  large  body  of  men-at-arms  and 
archers,  under  the  power  of  one  or  both  of  them ;  for  they  considered 
themselves  as  heirs  by  their  ladies  to  all  Castille,  and  they  wished  to 
renew  the  war  between  the  king  of  Portugal  and  the  king  of  Castille. 
King  Fernando  was  dead,  and  the  Portuguese  had  crowned  his 
bastard  brother  don  John,  a  valiant  man  who  wished  for  a  war  with 
the  Spaniards,  but  not  without  having  succors  from  England.  Of 
this  the  duke  of  Lancaster  was  well  informed,  but  dissembled  his 
knowledge  as  well  as  he  could,  and  endeavored* through  his  friends 
to  prevent  any  forces  being  collected  to  carry  on  a  war  with  Scot, 
land.  It  was  asserted,  that  the  king  of ,  Scotland  had  refused  to 
authorize  the  war  which  the  French  and  Scots  knights  wished  for, 
and  that  the  late  expedition  had  been  made  without  his  knowledge. 

The  aicots  herald  on  his  appearance  before  the  king  of  England 
and  his  uncles,  well  knowing  his  duty,  threw  hiraself  on  his  knees, 
and  requested  that,  as  herald  from  the  king  of  Scotland,  he  might 
deliver  his  message.  The  king  and  the  nobles  granted  his  request : 
he  then  declared  why  he  had  been  particularly  sent  by  the  king  and 
the  embassadors  from  France,  and  excused  them,  by  saying,  that  the 
king  of  Scotland  had  graciously  received  the  embassy  from  France, 
and  having  assented  to  the  treaties  which  the  king  of  France  had 
made,  should  conform  to  the  truce  :  that  he  had  ordered,  as  strongly 
as  lay  in  him,  his  vassals  to  do  the  same  ;  but  that  the  borderers  of 
Scotland,  on  the  lands  of  the  lord  Percy  and  the  earl  of  Nottingham, 
such  as  the  earl  of  Douglas,  the  earl  of  Mar  his  uncle,  sir  Archibald, 
sir  Rame,  sir  Peter,  sir  V.'illiam  and  sir  Thomas  Douglas,  all  the 
brothers  of  Lindsay  and  Ramsay,  with  sir  William  Seton,  would 
not  attend  the  parliament  in  which  this  treaty  was  agreed  to,  nor 
would  they  accept  it ;  for  they  said  there  had  been  such  damage 
done  to  their  lands  as  was  disagreeable  to  themselves  and  friends, 
which  they  would  revenge  the  very  first  opportunity.  These  lords, 
whom  I  have  just  named,  collected  their  forces  to  invade  England, 
but  they  never  mentioned  it  to  the  king,  nor  to  any  of  his  household, 
for  they  well  knew  he  would  not  have  consented  to  it.  "  They  say, 
however,  in  Scotland,  that  England  began  hostilities;  that,  my  lords, 
you  knew  well  a  truce  had  been  concluded  beyond  sea ;  and  that  on 
your  return  from  Calais,  it  ought  to  have  been  signified  to  us.  They 
say  likewise,  that  the  embassadors  from  France,  when  they  passed 
through  this  country,  were  detained  from  coming  to  us  as  they  ^yere 
bound  to  do,  and  that  you  kept  them  too  long  here  with  your  enter- 
tainments :  on  which  accounts,  this  misunderstanding  has  happened 
between  Scotland  and  England,  urged  on  by  those  who  had  long 
meditated  it,  and  under  shaddw  of  dissimulation  the  greater  part  of 
it  has  been  effected.  But  my  most  redoubted  and  sovereign  lord, 
the  king  of  Scotland,  and  the  embassadors  from  the  king  of  France, 
who  reside  at  present  with  him,  exculpate  themselves  from  any 
knowledge  of  the  last  expedition  which  the  barons  and  knights  of 
Scotland  made  into  England,  having  been  completely  ignorant  of  it. 
Therefore,  to  redress  all  complaints  and  place  things  on  a  proper 
footing,  I  am  ordered  to  say,  that  if  you  will  conform  to  the  treaties 
pnr»<>"'"l  >>oi""i.1  BAH  fhrniicrh  tha  discretion  and  wisdom  of-jB^ 


counsellors  of  the  king  of  France  and  your  own,  ana  will  agree  tha. 
the  truces  last  the  time  such  truces  have  been  agreed  to  with  my 
very  redoubted  and  sovereign  lord  the  king  of  Scotland,  he  and  his 
council  will  confirm  them,  and  swear  to  keep  and  maintain  them, 
out  of  respect  to  the  king  of  France  and  his  council,  as  well  by 
himself  as  by  his  vassal ;  and  upon  this  subject  you  will  be  pleased 
to  give  me  your  answer." 

The  king  of  England  and  his  uncles  paid  attention  to  the  herald 
while  he  was  speaking,  and  willingly  heard  him.  The  duke  ot 
Lancaster  told  him,  that  indeed  he  should  have  an  answer.  They 
ordered  him  to  remain  in  London,  where  he  had  had  his  audience, 
to  wait  the  answer  from  the  king  of  England. 


CHAPTER   CL. 

THE  TBUCES  WHICH  HAD  BEEN  MADE  BETWEEN  THE  FEENCH,  THE  ENQLISB 
AMD  THEIB  ALLIES,  AEE  PKOCLAIMED  IN  SCOTLAND.  THE  FEENCH 
KNIOHTS,  OH  THEIK  RETUBN  FROM  SCOTLAND,  ABB  IN  OBEAT  DANOEE 
FBOM  THE  ZEALANDEBS. 

'At  the  end  of  two  days,  the  council  agreed  on  an  aswer.  Sir 
Simon  Burley,  chamberlain  to  the  king,  drew  it  up ;  and  by  these 
means  all  disputes  were  settled.  To  say  the  truth,  (he  lords  of  Eng. 
land  who  had  been  at  the  conferences  at  Bolinghen  had  not  acted 
very  honorably  when  they  had  consented  to  order  their  men  to  march 
to  Scotland  and  burn  the  country,  knowing  that  a  truce  would  speed- 
ily be  concluded :  and  the  best  excuse  they  could  make  was,  that 
it  was  the  Frtench,  and  not  they  who  were  to  signify  such  truce  to 
the  Scots.  The  herald  was  told,  that  m  God's  name  he  was  wel- 
come, and  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  king  of  England,  his  uncles 
and  council,  to  keep  and  maintain  what  they  had  sealed  and  sworn 
to,  and  that  they  would  no  ways  infringe  it,  but,  on  the  contraiy, 
would  preserve  it,  for  those  who  had  been  most  active  had  lost  the 
most.  The  herald  demanded  all  this  to  be  put  in  writing,  that  he 
might  the  more  readily  be  believed.  They  made  him  rich  presents, 
and  in  such  quantity  that  he  was  well  contented,  and  greatly  thanked 
the  king  and  his  nobles.  Having  left  London,  he  continued  his  jour- 
ney until  he  arrived  in  Scotland,  where  the  embassadors  from  France 
were  waiting  to  know  his  answer,  for  they  were  anxious  to  learn 
how  the  English  would  conduct  themselves.  When  they  saw  the 
answers  from  the  king  and  his  uncles,  in  the  sealed  letters  which 
were  delivered  to  them,  they  were  well  satisfied  and  much  rejoiced 
thereat.  Thus  was  the  truce  continued  for  this  year  between  Eng. 
land  and  Scotland,  and  for  greater  security  it  was  proclaimed  through- 
out  the  two  kingdoms. 

The  French  embassadors  returned  to  their  own  country,  through 
England,  without  any  accident,  and  related  to  the  king  of  France 
and  his  uncles  what  Uiey  had  done,  and  the  opposition  they  had 
met  with :  in  short,  they  recounted  everything  you  have  just  heard 
When  sir  Geoffry  de  Chamy  and  the  French  knights  in  his  company 
found  that  the  truce  was  to  be  established  between  Scotland  and 
England,  they  took  their  leave  of  the  barons  of  Scotland,  more  espe. 
cially  of  the  earls  of  Douglas  and  Moray,  who  had  shown  them 
much  kindness.  These  barons  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  some  other 
knights,  said  to  thera,  joking,  "  Gentlemen,  you  have  seen  the  con. 
dition  and  manner  of  our  country,  but  you  have  not  seen  its  whole 
strength  and  power.  Know  that  Scotland  is  the  country  of  the 
world  most  dreaded  by  the  English  i  for  we  can,  as  you  have  seeUj 
enter  England  at  our  pleasure,  without  any  danger  from  the  sea :  if 
we  were  in  greater  numbers,  we  should  do  them  more  mischief  than 
we  are  now  able  to  do.  Be  so  good,  therefore,  when  you  are  in 
France,  to  tell  this  to  your  knights  and  squires,  who  shall  be  eager 
for  renown,  to  excite  them  to  come  hither  in  search  of  deeds  of  arms. 
We  can  assure  you,  that  if  we  had  a  thousand  lances  from  France, 
with  the  good  people  here,  we  would  give  such  a  considerable  blow 
to  England  that  it  should  be  visible  for  forty  years  to  come.  Have 
the  goodness  to  remember  this  when  you  shall  be  on  the  other  side 
of  the  water." 

The  French  knights  replied  they  would  not  fail  to  do  so,  for  it 
was  not  a  thing  to  be  forgotten.  Upon  this  they  embarked  on  board 
a  vessel  they  had  engaged  to  carry  them  to  Sluys ;  but  they  had  con- 
trary winds  when  at  sea,  which  obliged  them  to  run  for  a  port  in 
Zealand  called  la  Virille.*  When  they  had  landed  there,  they  drought 
they  were  in  a  place  of  safety,  but  were  disappointed,  for  the  Nor 
mans  had  lately  visited  the  coast,  and  had  done,  us  it  was  said,  much 
mischief  to  the  Zealanders.  These  knights  and  squires  were  In 
great  danger;  for,  while  a  different  language  was  held  in  the  town, 
their  vessel  was. seized,  their  trunks  broken  open,  and  their  arms 
taken  away,  and  they  themselves  in  risk  of  losing  their  lives. 

At  that  time  there  was  in  the  town  a  squire  of  the  count  de  Blois, 
whose  name  was  Jacob,  an  agreeable  man,  who  assisted  them  in  all 
things.  He  talked  with  the  principal  people  of  the  town,  and  with 
such  good  effect  that  a  part  of  their  baggage  was  restored  to  them. 
In  order  to  save  them  from  their  peril,  for  he  knew  the  people  were 
much  enraged  against  them,  and  had  intentions  of  attacking  them 
on  the  sea,  as  .ney  had  sent  notice  of  their  plans  to  the  neighboring 
towns,  and  vrere  iii  sufficient  force  ts  do  so,  he  showed  them  much . 
courtesy,  and  out  of  affection  to  *hem,  explained  how  greatly  ths 
*  '  *•■  La  Virille."    a.  if  not  la  Brilla.  ~~~ 
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eoontry  was  exasperated  against  them,  but  that,  out  of  regard  to  his 
lord  and  the  realm  of  France,  he  would  counteract  it.  They  warmly 
thanked  him  for  his  kind  intentions.  Well,  what  did  Jacob  do  ? 
He  went  to  a  mariner  and  hired  a  vessel  to  carry  him  wherever  he 
pleased,  saying  his  intentions  were  to  go  to  Dordrecht.  The  mari. 
ners  having  agreed  to  this  proposal,  he  and  his  company  enrbarked 
on  board  the  vessel,  and  at  first  made  for  Dordrecht ;  but,  when 
Jacob  saw  it  was  time  to  alter  their  course,  he  said  to  the  sailors, 
"  Now,  mind  what  I  am  going  to  say :  I  have  hired  with  my  money 
this  vessel  to  carry  me  whithersoever  I  shall  please  :  turn,  therefore, 
the  helm  for  Strueghene,*  as  I  want  to  go  thither."  The  sailors  re. 
fused  to  do  so,  saying  they  had  been  only  engaged  to  sail  to  Dor- 
drecht. "Attend  to  me,"  replied  Jacob :  "  do  what  I  have  ordered 
you,  if  you  do  not  wish  to  be  put  to  death."  The  sailors  dared  not 
make  any  reply,  for  they  were  not  the  strongest ;  so  they  at  once 
turned  the  helm  and  set  the  sails,  and  made  for  the  town  of  Estri- 
mohee,t  where  they  arrived  without  fear  of  danger,  for  it  belonged 
to  the  count  de  Blois.  After  they  had  refreshed  themselves,-  they 
departed  and  returned  through  Brabant  and  Hainault  to  their  own 
country,  thanking  Jacob  for  the  kindness  he  had  done  them. 

When  sir  GeofFry  de  Charny,  sir  John  de  Plaissy  and  the  other 
knights  and  squires  who  had  been  in  Scotland,  returned  to  France, 
they  were  interrogated  as  to  news  from  that  country.  They  related 
bU  they  had  seen  and  heard  from  the  barons  and  knights  of  Scot- 
land.  Sir  John  de  Vienne,  admiral  of  France,  conversed  on  the 
subject  with  sir  Geoffry  de  Charny,  who  was  surprised,  as  well  as 
other  barons  of  France,  to  hear  that  the  French,  through  Scotland, 
could  gain  an  easy  entrance  into  Eagiand.  Sir  Hemart  de  Mass£ 
continued  the  conversation,  and  added,  the  Scots  could  not  any  way 
love  the  English ;  and  he  had  been  directed  to  say  this  by  order  of 
the  Scots  council,  that  the  king  of  Prance  and  his  uncles  might  have 
information  of  it.  The  French  instantly  determined,  as  soon  as  the 
truces  should  be  expired,  to  send  a  powerful  army  to  Scotland  to  lay 
waste  England.  This  was  planned  by  the  dukes  of  Berry  and  Bur- 
gundy, who  at  that  time  governed  the  realm  at  their  pleasure,  and 
tile  constable  of  France ;  but  the  whole  was  kept  veiy  secret. 


CHAPTER   CLI. 

ISI   LOKD    DISTOtlXIfAT  ASSEMBLES    FOKCES    TO    BETAKE    OUDENABDE. 
HE  CONQCEKS  IT  BT  STBATAaEU. 

You  have  before  heard  how  Francis  Atremen  took  by  scalado  the 
town  of  Oudenarde,  while  the  treaties  for  a  truce  were  negotiating 
before  Bergues  and  Bourbourg,  to  the  great  surprise  of  Toumay  and 
the  adjacent  towns.  The  garrison  of  Oudenarde,  during  this  time, 
had  overrun  the  country :  and  done  much  mischief  to  the  territories 
of  Tournay :  the  'whole  estate  of  the  lord  Destoumay  was  under 
their  subjection.  They  had  at  the  feast  of  Christmas  collected  his 
rents  and  duty-fowls,  from  the  towns  belonging  to  him,  for  their  own 
use,  which  displeased  him  and  his  friends  exceedingly.  He  there- 
fore declared,  that  whatever  truce  or  respite  there  might  be  between 
the  kings  of  France  and  England  vrith  the  Flemings,  he  should  not 
pay  any  attention  to  it,  but  would  exert  himself  in  doing  them  as 
much  damage  as  he  was  able,  for  they  had  so  grievously  oppressed 
him  that  he  was  become  a  poor  man. 

The  lord  Destoumay  turned  his  whole  attention  to  retake  Oude- 
narde, and  succeeded  through  the  friendship  of  some  knights  and 
squires  from  France,  Flanders,  and  Hainault,  who  assisted  him  in  it. 
When  he  sent  to  these  friends,  several  were  ignorant  of  his  inten- 
tions. The  expedition  was  undertaken  on  the  17th  day  of  May, 
1384;  for  the  lord  Destoumay  learned  by  his  spies,  that  Francis 
Atremen  was  gone  to  Ghent,  trusting  to  the  trace  which  had  been 
made  vrith  the  French :  by  so  doing  he  committed  a  fault,  and  was 
no  longer  attentive  to  guard  Oudenarde,  as  1  shall  relate.  The  lord 
Destoumay  formed  a  considerable  ambuscade  of  four  hundred 
knights,  squires  and  good  men-  at-arms,  whom  he  had  entreated  to 
assist  him.  These  he  posted  in  the  wood  of  Lart,  near  to  the  gate 
of  Oudenarde.  There  were  among  them  sir  John  du  Moulin,  sir 
James  de  la  Trimouille,  sir  Gilbert  and  sir  John  Cacquelan,  sir  Roland 
de  I'Espierre,  sir  Blanchart  de  Calonne,  and  the  lord  d'Estripouille, 
who  was  created  a  knight. 

I  will  now  relate  their  stratagem,  and  how  those  of  Oudenarde 
were  deceived  by  it.  They  filled  two  carts  with  provision,  which 
they  put  under  the  charge  of  four  hardy  and  determined  men  dressed 
as  carters,  clothed  in  gray  frocks,  but  armed  underneath.  These 
carters  drove  the  carts  to  Oudenarde,  and  gave  the  guards  to  under- 
stand that  they  had  brought  provision  from  Hainault  to  victual  the 
place.  The  guards  not  thinking  but  all  was  right,  drew  up  the  port 
cuilis,  and  allowed  them  to  advance  on  the  bridge.  The  carters 
knocked  out  the  pins  which  held  the  traces  of  the  horses,  and  flung 
them  into  the  ditch.  Upon  this  the  guards  cried  out  to  them,  "  Why 
do  not  you  drive  on  ?"  and  taking  hold  of  the  horses,  drove  them 
before  them,  and  thus  left  the  carts  standing,  for,  as  I  said,  they 
were  unharnessed.  The  guandslhen  found  out  that  they  had  been 
deceived  and  betrayed,  and  began  to  strike  the  carters,  who  defended 
themselves  ably :  for  they  were  well-armed  under  their  frocks,  and 
were  men  of  tried  courage.    Having  killed  two  of  the  guards,  they 
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were  instantly  reinforced  ;  for  the  lord  Destoumay  followed  them  oe 
close  with  his  men,  that  the  guards  fied  into  the  town,  crying  out, 
"  Treason,  treason  !"  but  before  the  townsmen  could  be  awakened, 
the  men-at-arms  had  entered  it,  and  killed  all  who  put  themselvea 
on  their  defence,  shouting  out  as  ihey  came  to  the  square,  "  Victory !" 
Thus  was  Oudenarde  won.  Of  the  Ghent  men,  full  three  hundred 
were  killed  or  drowned.  A  large  sum  was  found  in  the  town, 
belonging  to  Francis  Atremen,  which  I  heard  amounted  to  fifteen 
thousand  francs. 

News  was  soon  spread  abroad,  that  Oudenarde  had  been  taken 
during  the  trace,  which  angered  the  Ghenters  much,  as  was  natural^ 
for  it  nearly  affected  them.  They  held  a  meeting  on  this  subject, 
and  resolved  to  send  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy  to  remonstrate  with 
him  on  the  capture  of  Oudenarde  during  the  truce,  and  to  say,  that 
if  it  were  not  delivered  back  to  them  they  should  consider  the  truce 
as  broken.  But  the  duke  excused  himself,  declaring  he  had  not  in- 
terfered any  way  in  the  business,  and  that  as  God  might  help  him, 
he  was  entirely  ignorant  of  this  expedition  of  the  lord  Destoumay : 
he  added,  that  he  would  willingly  write  to  him,  which  he  did,  and 
order  him  to  give  back  Oudenarde,  for  it  was  neither  honorable  nor 
agreeable  to  the  duke  to  capture  any  towns,  castles,  or  forts  during 
a  trace. 

The  lord  Destoumay  acknowledged  the  letters  from  the  duke,  and 
in  answer  said,  that  the  garrison  of  Oudenarde  had  always  made 
war  on  his  lands,  whether  trace  or  no  trace,  and  had  seized  on  hia 
inheritance,  and  that  he  had  never  consented  to  any  trace  with 
them ;  that  he  had  conquered  Oudenarde  in  fair  war,  and  that  he 
would  keep  possession  of  it  as  his  own  proper  inheritance  until 
Flanders  and  Ghent  should  be  completely  reunited,  for  his  othei 
property  had  been  ruined  by  the  war.  Things  remained  in  this  state, 
for  nothing  better  could  be  done. 

Francis  Atremen  was  very  much  blamed  for  not  having  better 
guarded  the  place,  and  especially  by  the  lord  de  Harzelles,  insomuch 
that  Francis  was  wroth  with  the  knight,  and  high  words  ensued, 
adding,  whatever  he  might  have  done  in  regard  to  Oudenarde,  he 
had  always  acquitted  himself  loyally  toward  Ghent.  This  provoked 
answers,  and  the  lie  was  given  on  both  sides.  Shortly  after,  the 
lord  de  Harzelles  was  killed ;  and  some  say  that  Francis  Atremen 
and  Peter  du  Bois  were  the  authors  of  it.  About  this  time,  the 
Ghent  men  requested  the  king  of  England  to  send  them  a  valiant 
man  for  governor,  and  one  who  was  connected  with  the  crown  by 
blood.  In  consequence,  the  king  sent  to  Ghent  one  of  his  knights, 
a  gallant  man  of  sufficient  prudence  to  govern  the  town :  his  name 
was  sir  John  Bourchieri*  who  remained  governor  of  Ghent  upward 
of  a  year  and  a  half. 


CHAPTER    CLII. 

THE  DUEE  OF  AHJOIT  DIES  AT  A  CASTLE  HEAK  NAPLES.      HIS  WIDOW  n 
ADVISED  TO  SOLICIT  THE  FOfE  FOB  THE  FOSSESSIOIT  OF  PEOTENCE. 

You  have  bei^ire  heard  how  the  duke  of  Anjou,  who  styled  him. 
self  king  of  Sicily  and  Jerusalem,  had  marched  into  la  Puglia  and 
Calabria,  and  had  conquered  the  whole  country  as  far  as  Naples ; 
but  the  Neapolitans  would  never  turn  to  his  party,  and  continued  the 
support  they  had  always  given  to  the  lord  Charles  Durazzo.  The 
duke  of  Anjou  remained  on  this  expedition  three  whole  years  ;  you 
may  suppose,  therefore,  that  his  expenses  were  very  great,  for  there 
is  no  treasury,  however  rich,  but  men-at-arms  will  drain  it :  whoever 
is  desirous  of  their  serrices  must  pay  them  well,  if  they  expect  any 
advantage  from  them.  It  must  certainly  have  cost  the  duke  immense 
sums  of  money ;  but  those  who  sunk  his  treasury  the  deepest  were 
the  earl  of  Savoy  and  the  Savoyards.  That  earl,  however,  and  a 
great  many  of  his  knights,  died  on  this  expedition,  which  weakened 
the  duke  of  Anjou  in  men.  It  was  on  this  account  that  he  sent  to 
France  to  implore  the  assistance  of  his  brothers  the  dukes  of  Berry 
and  Burgundy,  who  did  not  fail  him  in  his  necessities,  but  replied 
that  they  would  support  him  with  men  and  money.  These  two 
dukes  considered  who  would  be  the  proper  persons  to  send  on  this 
expedition.  After  having  maturely  weighed  everything,  they  thought 
they  could  not  fU  better  than  on  the  gallant  lord  de  Coucy  and  the 
lord  d'Anghien,  count  de  ConverBano,t  whose  earldom  is  situa 
in  la  Puglia. 

These  two  lords,  having  been  solicited  to  undertake  the  busi 
by  the  king  of  France  and  his  uncles,  cheerfully  complied,  for  it 
highly  honorable  to  them.    They  instantly  began  their  prepara 
and  set  off  as  speedily  as  possible  with  a  handsome  company  of 
at-arms :  but  when  they  arrived  at  Avignon,  and  were  busily  empl 
in  forwarding  their  troops  and  other  business,  certain  inteUig 
was  brought  them  of  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Anjou  at  a  castle  n 
Naples.}     The  lord  de  Coucy,  on  hearing  this,  advanced  no  furth- 
seeing  that  the  expedition  was  at  an  end ;  but  the  lord  de  Conversan 
continued  his  march,  for  he  had  many  things  to  settle  in  his  own 


*  "Sir  John Bouichiei."   LoidBourchieiof  Essex,— See Dcsdali. 
t  CoDveisano  is  a  town  in  the  Neapolitan  dominions,  near  Bari :  its  bishopric  it 
Bufiniean  to  Ban. 

t  Ue  died  at  Bisilia,  near  Bari,  the  aOth  or  nst  September,  il6i.—Jlrl  dt  Virifixr  let 
Date*.    . 
The  authon  of  the  Jtamteau  DUtbmnain  BMmipu,  bjr  mistake,  hav*  plaoad  hk 
itath  at  PiA."-^ -"■-"■ •■-*- 
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eonntry,  in  la  PugUa  and  in  Convereano.  This  intelligence  was  soon 
known  in  France  to  the  king  and  his  uncles,  who  supported  the  death 
of  the  king  of  Sicily  as  weU  as  they  could. 

.  When  madame  d'Anjpu,  who  resided  at  Angers,  heard  of  the  death 
of  her  lord,  you  may  imagine  she  was  greatly  afflicted.  The  count 
Guy  de  Blols,  her  cousin^erman,  who  lived  at  Blois,  on  receiving 
the  news,  set  out  with  all  his  equipage  to  visit  her  at  Angers,  where 
he  remained  <i  considerable  time  comforting  and  advising  her  to  the 
best  of  his  abilities.  From  thence  the  queen  came  to  France  (for 
she  styled  herself  queen  of  Naples,  Sicily,  la  Puglia,  Calabria,  and 
Jerusalem,)  to  wait  on  the  king  and  the  dukes  of  Berry  and  Burgundy, 
to  have  their  advice  and  comfort :  she  was  accompanied  by  her  two 
sons,  I.ouie  and  Charles.  The  lady  was  advised  by  the  nobles  of 
her  blood  to  go  to  Avignon,  and  entreat  of  the  pope  that  she  might 
have  possession  of  Provence,  which  is  a  territory  dependent  on  Sicily. 
The  queen  approved  the  advice,  and  made  preparations  for  her  jour- 
ney, carrying  with  her  her  eldest  son  Louis,  who  was  everywhere  on 
the  road  called  king,  from  being  heir  to  the  king  his  father ;  but  these 
affairs  were  not  so  speedily  terminated  as  I  have  pointed  them  out. 


CHAPTER   CLIII. 

PBEIARATIONS   AKE   MADE  IN   FRANCE  FOB  THE  KENEWAti  OP  THE  WAB 
■     WITH  ENOLAND.      THE  DUCHESS  OF  BKAEANT  SUCCEEDS  IN  FOBHINQ  A 
IIABRIAOE    BETWEEN    THE    OHILDEEN    OF    BUBSUNDT    AND    THOSE    OF 
HAINAULT. 

DuBiKa  the  winter,  the  French  were  busily  employed  in  prepara. 
tions  to  send  forces  to  Scotland ;  but  the  truces  were  prolonged  be. 
tween  the  French  and  English,  and  their  allies,  from  Michaelmas  to 
the  ensuing  first  day  of  May.  They,  however,  continued  their  pre. 
parations  by  sea  and  land,  for  it  was  the  intention  of  the  council  of 
France  to  carry  on  the  war  with  vigor  in  the  course  of  the  next 
summer ;  and  the  admiral  of  France  was  to  sail  for  Scotland  with 
ten  thousand  spears,  knights  and  squires.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
duke  of  Bourbon  and  the  count  de  la  Marche  were  ordered  into 
Languedoc,  Limousin,  and  Auvergne,  with  two  thousand  men,  to 
recover  certain  castles  which  the  English  and  pillagers  held,  and 
which  did  much  mischief  to  the  country.  Great  numbers  of  battle, 
axes  were  ordered  to  be  made  in  Picardy  and  Hainault  for  the  ex- 
pedition into  Scotland ;  and  in  Artois,  Lille,  Douay,  and  Tournay, 
much  biscuit  waff  made,  and  various  other  stores  got  ready  along  the 
coast  from  Harfieur  to  Sluys,  which  was  the  principal  harbor  whence 
this  armament  was  intended  to  be  embarked. 

The  duchess  of  Brabant,  widow  of  Winceslaus  duke  of  Bohemia, 
by  whose  death  she  had  lost  a  companion  and  much  comfort,  which 
had  caused  her  great  grief,  resided  with  her  attendants  at  Brussels. 
She  was  much  hurt  at  the  troubles  which  existed  in  Flanders,  and, 
if  she  had  possessed  the  means,  would  most  cheerfully  have  put  an 
end  to  them ;  for  she  was  daily  hearing  how  the  Ghent  men  were 
strengthening  themselves  by  an  E^liance  with  the  English,  who  prom, 
ised  them  great  support.  She  also  saw  that  her  nephew  and  niece 
of  Burgundy,  who  were  in  truth  her  heirs,  and  among  the  greatest 
princes  of  the  world,  as  well  by  their  own  heritages  as  by  what  they 
had  in  reversions,  were  very  uneasy  at  these  disturbances  in  Ghent. 
She  knew  that  duke  Albert,  regent  of  Hainault,  had  two  fine  sons 
and  two  handsome  daughters,  neither  of  whom  were  yet  married ; 
but  she  had  heard  that  the  duke  of  Lancaster  was  very  desirous  to 
accomplish  the  maniage  of  his  daughter  Philippa,  who  had  been 
borne  to  him  by  the  lady  Blanche  his  first  wife,  with  the  eldest  son 
of  duke  Albert,  who,  by  his  own  right,  was  heir  to  the  countries  of 
Hainault,  Hdland,  and  Zealand. 

This  lady  foresaw,  that  if  such  an  alliance  should  take  plac^  be. 
tween  Hainault  and  England,  the  French  would,  be  much  hurt,  and 
the  fair  country  of  Hainault  harassed  either  secretly  or  openly,  by 
all  those  who  should  pass  and  repass  from  France  to  Flanders.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  Hollanders  and  Zealanders  who  bordered  on  thB 
sea  assisted  the  Ghent  men  in  various  ways,  of  which  the  duke  of 
Burgundy  and  his  council  had  been  informed.  He  did  not  love  duke 
Albert  the  better  for  this ;  not,  however,  that  he  wjs  any  way  to  be 
blamed  for  it ;  for  with  regard  to  the  Hollanders  and  Zealanders,  as 
the  war  in  Flanders  no  way  concerned  them,  he  could  not,  neither 
ought  he  to  have,  forbidden  the  free  course  of  commerce. 

The  good  lady  having  considered  all  these  things,  and  the  dan. 
gerous  consequences  which  might  ensue,  resolved  to  bring  the  duke 
of  Burgundy  and  duke  Albertto  a  good  understanding,  and  olTered 
herself  as  guaranty  of  all  the  treaties.  ■  She  was  determined  also  to 
prevail  on  the  duke  of  Burgundy  to  receive  the  men  of  Ghent  into 
his  mercy.  Clerks  and  messengers  were  immediately  set  to  work : 
and  she  managed  so  well,  that  a  conference  was  fixed  to  meet  at 
Cambray  on  the  part  of  the  twr.  dukes.  They  both  assented  to  it, 
as  weU  as  their  council,  though  aeither  of  them  knew  the  subjects 
this  conference  was  to  treat  of.  To  this  conference,  which  they  had 
under  their  seals  appointed  to  be  held  at  Cambray,  on  the  twelfth 
day  in  the  ensuing  January,  the  two  dukes  came,  attended  by  their 
councils.  The  duchess  of  Brabant  came  thither  also,  who  was  the 
mover  in  the  business.  -  She  first  addressed  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
saying,  "  He  was  the  greatest  prince  on  earth,  and  had  very  fine 
children:  she,  however,  would  be  more  hanpy  if  they  were  placed 


in  a  different  situation  from  what  they  actually  occupied,  which 
would  increase  their  worth ;  and,  for  the  present,  she  could  neither 
see  nor  point  out  any  better  place  than  Hainault,  Holland,  aid  Zea. 
land,  which  would  unite  tlie  whole  country  together,  and  give  greater 
fear  and  alarm  to  its  enemies ;  for, '  fair  nephew,'  added  she  to  the 
duke  of  Burgundy, '  I  know  for  a  truth,  that  the  duke  of  Lancaster, 
who  is  BO  powerful  in  England,  is  extremely  anxious  for  his  daughter 
to  espouse  my  neuhew,  William  of  Hainault,  and  I  certainly  wish 
such  good  fortune  may  fall  to  your  children  rather  than  to  the  Eng 
lish.' "  "  My  good  aunt,"  replied  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  "  I  return 
you  my  thanks,  and,  as  a  proof  that  I  believe  you,  I  shall  allow  you 
to  unite  my  daughter  Margaret  with  the  youth  of  Hainault."  Upon 
such  good  success,  she  instantly  began  to  treat  of  this  marriage. 
Duke  Albert,  to  whom  the  proposition  was  quite  new,  replied  very 
courteously,  but  said,  he  had  not  with  him  those  whom  he  wished  to 
consult  on  the  subject.  "  And  what  advice  do  you  want  ?"  answered 
the  duchess,  "  when  it  is  a  question  to  act  properly,  and  keep  youf 
country  in  peace."  "  My  wife,"  replied  the  duke ;  "  for  without  her 
I  shall  do  nothing :  she  is  as  much  interested  in  my  children  as  I 
am ;  and,  besides,  fair  aunt,  it  will  be  proper  that  the  nobility  of  the 
country  be  apprised  of  it."  The  duchess  answered,  «  Well,  God's 
will  be  done."  She  thought  the  best  she  could  now  do  was  to  let 
them  separate  in  good  humor  with  each  other,  and  desire  they  would 
permit  her  to  call  them  again  together  in  the  same  city  during  Lent, 
and  that  they  would  bring  the  duchess  of  Burgundy  and  madame  de 
Hainault,  with  their  councils,  along  with  them. 

The  lady  acted  in  all  this  so  secretly,  that  very  few  persons  knew 
anything  of  the  matter,  nor  why  this  conference  had  been  holden. 
In  this  statu  the  two  dukes  left  Cambray :  the  duke  of  Burgundy 
went  to  the  city  of  Arras,  where  his  lady  was,  and  duke  Albert  re. 
turned  to  his  duchess  in  Holland.  The  duchess  of  Brabant  returned 
to  her  own  country,  and  continually  wrote  to  each  party,  but  secretly. 
She  had  great  difficulty  to  bring  them  and  their  ladies  to  Cambray, 
and  labored  hard  at  it ;  for  she  was  very  eager  this  marriage  should 
take  place,  to  confirm  the  union  and  friendship  of  Flanders,  Brabant^ 
and  Hainault.  The  duchess  managed  so  well  that  the  different  par- 
ties  and  their  councils  met  her  and  her  council  at  Cambray,  where 
was  a  grand  display  of  pomp,  for  each  was  anxious  to  do  honor  to 
the  other.  The  duchess  Margaret  of  Burgundy  and  the  duchesa 
Margaret  of  Hainault  were  present,  and  the  last  very  active  in  this 
business.  She  said,  that  if  they  wished  to  many  their  son 'with 
Margaret  of  Burgundy,  John  of  Burgundy  must  marry  her  daughter, 
by  which  the  ties  of  affection  would  be  the  more  strengthened. 

It  was  much  against  the  inclination  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy  to 
marry  his  children  at  once  and  to  the  same  family.  He  thought  it 
sufficient  for  his  daughter  to  marry  the  heir  of  Hainault,  and  excused 
himself  for  not  agreeing  to  the  marriage  of  his  son  John,  on  account 
of  his  youth.  The  duke's  intention  was  to  marry  him  to  Catharine 
of  France,  sister  to  his  nephew  the  king  of  France.  These  treaties 
and  conferences  were,  therefore,  on  the  point  of  being  broken  ;  for 
the  duchess  of  Bavaria  declared,  a  marriage  should  never  take  place 
with  her  children,  unless  they  were  both  married  at  the  same  time ; 
and  this  resolution  she  kept,  notwithstanding  all  they  could  say  to 
make  her  alter  it.  The  duchess  of  Brabant  took  great  pains  in  going 
from  one  to  the  other,  and  in  preventing  the  treaties  from  being 
broken  off:  she  at  last ,  succeeded,  by  reasoning  properly  with  the 
duke  and  duchesa  of  Burgundy,  to  bring  the  affair  again  under  con- 
sideration ;  and  it  was  then  as;reed  that  the  marriages  should  take 
place  between  the  children  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy  and  those  of 
duke  Albert. 

This  business  had  been  delayed  four  or  five  days  by  an  obstacle 
which  had  arisen  from  the  council  of. the  duke  of  Burgundy,' who 
stated  that  duke  Albert  had  only  a  reversionary  interest  in  Hainault, 
for  his  elder  brother  William  was  then  alive,  though  dangerously  iU 
at  Quesnoy,  and  he  might  survive  his  brother,  and  if  that  should 
happen,  it  was  clear  his  other  brothers  would  have  the  government 
of  Hainault,  and  the  children  of  duke  Albert  be  driven  from  thence. 
This  obstacle  delayed  the  marriages  a  short  time,  which  was  em. 
ployed  in  proving  that  duke  Albert  had  no  other  brother  but  William, 
and  that  the  country  of  Hainault  must  descend  to  him  and  to  hii 
children.  When  all  this  was  cleared  up,  there  was  not  any  longer 
delay,  but  the  marriages  were  concluded  and  sworn  to  for  WilUam 
of  Hainault  to  have  for  his  wife  Margaret  of  Burgimdy,  and  John 
of  Burgundy  to  espouse  Margaret  of  Hainault.  They  were  all  to 
return  to  Cambray  the  octave  of  Easter,  in  the  year  of  grace  1385. 
to  perform  the  ceremonies  of  the  marriages. 


CHAPTER   CLIV. 

THE  EINO  AND  TEE  NOBLES  OF  FRANCE  AND  BAINADLT  LAY  IN  SBEAI 
FEOVISION  OF  STORES  AT  CAJBBRAT.  THE  DUKE  OF  LANCASTER  SENDS 
EMBASSADORS  TO  THE  EABL  OF  HAINAULT.  THE  MARBIAOES  OF  THE 
CHILDREN  OF  BtrRStTNDT  AND   HAINAULT  ARE  CONCLUDED. 

Thines  were  in  this  state  when  they  all  left  Cambray.  The  duke 
of  Burgundy  returned  to  the  king  in  France ;  the  duchess  to  Anas. 
Duke  Albert  and  his  duchess  went  to  Quesnoy  in  Hainault ;  and 
the  duchess  <  I  Bra  ;ant  to  her  own  country.  Carpenters  and  masons, 
and  all  sorts  tl  workmen,  were  instantly  sent  to  prepare  hfttels  in 
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the  city  of  Cambray,  and  purveyors  were  also  ordered  thither  to  lay 
in  Tast  quantities  of  provision ;  it  was  proclaimed,  that  every  store 
was  to  be  delivered  into  the  city  the  week  before  the  octave  of  Easter. 
When  the  king  of  France  heard  of  this,  he  said  that  he  would  be 
present  at  the  marriage  of  hia  cousins  ;  and  commanded  his  maltres- 
d'hatel  to  lay  in  there  such  provisions  as  was  befitting  him.  The 
palace  of  the  bishop  had  been  retained  for  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
and  was  already  preparing  for  him ;  but  it  was  necessary  to  give  it 
up  to  the  king,  and  workmen  were  set  to  embellish  it  in  a  royal 
manner,  as  it  appears  at  this  day :  for  never  was  there  a  feast  in  the 
memory  of  man,  nor  for  these  last  two  hundred  years,  that  had  such 
grand  preparations  made  for  it.  The  nobility,  in  order  to  appear 
with  the  most  pomp  and  magnificence,  were  no  more  sparing  of  their 
money  than  if  it  had  rained  gold  on  them  ;  and  each  endeavored  to 
outshine  the  other. 

Intelligence  of  these  piarriages  was  carried  to  England,  and  how 
the  dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Albert  intended  uniting  their  children 
together.  The  duke  of  Lancaster  (who  had  nourished  the  hope  that 
William  of  Hainault  v{ould  choose  his  daughter,  at  least  he  had  so 
been  given  to  understand)  was  pensive  and  melancholy  at  this  news; 
in  order  to  be  better  assured  of  it,  he  determined  to  send,  as  embas- 
sadors, knights  and  squires  of  his  household  to  Ghent,  with  instruc- 
tions to  talk  with  duke  Albert  on  the  subject.  When  they  arrived 
at  Ghent,  they  found  there  the  lord  Bourchier,  Francis  Atremen  and 
Peter  du  Bois,  who  entertained  them  handsomely  for  two  or  three 
days.  They  then  departed  and  went  to  Mons  in  Hainault ;  from 
thence  to  Quesnoy  where  duke  Albert  resided,  and  waited  on  him. 
The  duke,  the  duchess,  and  their  children,  in  honor  of  the  duke  of 
Lancaster  received  the  English  very  politely,  and  the  duke  enter- 
tained them  well,  as  did  the  lord  de  Gouvingen. 

The  master  of  the  wool-staple  of  all  England,  being  one  of  the 
envoys,  delivered  his  credential  letters,  and  spoke  first.  He  strongly 
recommended  the  duke  of  Lemcaster  to  his  cousin  duke  Albert,  and 
then  began  on  the  subjects  with  which  he  had  been  charged.  Among 
other  topics,  as  I  have  been  informed,  he  asked  the  duke  if  it  were 
his  intention  to  persevere  in  the  proposed  union  of  his  children  with 
those  of  the 'duke  of  Burgundy.  This  speech  moved  a  little  the 
duke's  choler,  who  replied,  "  Yes,  sir,  by  my  faith  do  I :  why  do 
you  ask  1"  "  My  lord,"  said  he,  "  I  mention  it  because  my  lord  of 
Lancaster  has  hitherto  had  hopes  that  the  lady  Fhilippa,  his  daughter, 
would  have  been  the  wife  of  my  lord  William  your  son."  Upon 
this,  duke  Albert  said,  "  My  friends,  tell  my  cousin,  that  when  he 
marries  any  of  his  children,  I  shall  never  interfere :  he  therefore  need 
not  trouble  himself  about  mine,  nor  how  I  marry  them,  nor  with 
whom,  nor  when."  This  was  the  only  answer  the  English  had  from 
duke  Albert.  The  master  of  the  staple  and  his  companions  took 
leave  of  the  duke  after  dinner  and  went  to  Valenciennes,  where  they 
lay  that  night :  on  the  morrow  they  returned  to  Ghent.  More  of 
them  I  know  not,  but  I  believe  they  returned  to  England. 

Easter  was  the  time  fixed  for  the  king  of  France,  the  dukes  of 
Burgundy,  of  Bourbon,  the  duke  Albert  with  the  duchess  his  lady, 
the  duchesses  of  Burgundy  and  of  Brabant,  sir  William  and  sir  John 
de  Namur,  to  be  at  Courtray.  The  king  resided  in>the  bishop's 
palace,  and  each  lord  and  lady  at  their  own  hotels.  You  may  eadly 
imagine,  that  where  the  king  of  France  was  and  so  many  of  hk 
nobles,  there  would  also  be  the  flower  of  his  knighthood.  The  king 
arrived  at  Cambray  on  the  Monday  by  dinner-time.  All  the  nobles 
and  ladies,  having  preceded  him,  went  to  meet  him  out  of  his  city; 
into  which  he  was  escorted,  and  conducted  to  the  palace,  to  the 
sound  of  numerous  trumpets  and  minstrels.  On  Monday,  the  con- 
traats  of  marriage  were  signed  in  the  presence  of  the  king  and  his 
nobles.  The  lord  William  was  to  possess  from  thenceforward  the 
county  of  Ostrevant,*  and  the  lady  Margaret  his  wife  was  to  have 
the  whole  territory  and  castlewick  of  Arquet  in  Brabant :  the  duke 
of  Burgundy  gave  besides  to  his  daughter  one  hundred  thousand 
francs.    Thus  were  the  portions  settled. 

On  Tuesday,  at  the  hour  of  high  mass,  they  were  married,  in  the 
cathedral  church  of  our  Lady  in  Cambray,  with  great  solemnity,  by 
the  bishop  of  Cambray,  whose  name  was  John,  and  a  native  of 
Brussels.  There  was  a  very  magnificent  dinner  at  the  palace,  to 
which  were  invited  many  of  the  great  nobles.  The  king  of  France 
bad  the  bridegrooms  with  their  brides  seated  at  his  table.  Several 
of  the  principal  lords  served  the  king  and  his  guests,  mounted  on 
large  war-horses.  The  constable  and  the  admiral  of  France  were 
seated  at  table.  Sir  Guy  de  la  Trimouille  and  sir  William  de  Namur 
served,  with  many  other  great  barons  of  France.  There  had  not 
been,  for  five  hundred  years,  so  magnificent  or  renowned  a  solem- 
nity seen  in  Cambray  as  was  that  of  which  I  amnow  speaking. 

After  this  noble  and  grand  dinner,  great  numbers  of  lor£  and 
.  knights  armed  and  made  themselves  ready  for  the  tournament.  It 
was  held  in  the  market-place,  and  there  were  forty  knights.  The 
king  of  France  tilted  with  a  knight  from  Hainault  cdled  sir  Nicholas 
d'Espinoit.  This  tournament  was  very  handsome :  the  tilts  were 
well  performed  and  lasted  a  considerable  time ;  a  young  knight, 
called  sir  John  Destrenne,  from  near  Beaumcnt  in  Hainault,  won  the 
prize.    This  knight  tilted  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  lords  and  ladies, 


*  Oftievant,  or  island  of  St  Amand.   This  was  formerly  a  part  of  the  country  of 
VaiuHiBiiiiei.   It  lies  od  the  borden  of  Flanden  and  Aitoii.— Bavbrand. 
tO-lTiiotAtb. 


and  received  as  the  prize  a  clasp  of  precious  stones,  which  thr  •luchesi 
of  Burgundy  took  from  her  breast ;  and  the  admiral  of  France  and 
sir  Guy  de  la  Trimouille  presented  it  to  him.  These  feasts  and 
amusements  continued  until  Friday,  when  they  took  leave  of  the 
king  after  dinner ;  and  the  king,  the  lords  and  the  ladies,  departed 
from  Courtray.  The  duchess  of  Burgundy  carried  with  her,  to  Arras, 
Margaret  of  Hainault,  her  daughter.in.law :  and  madame  de  Hain. 
ault  carried  madame  Margaret  of  Biirgimdy  to  Quesnoy.  Thus 
ended  all  this  business. 


CHAPTER   CLV. 

THE  DUKE  OF  BEEBT  BETBOTHES  HIS  OAUaHTSB  TO  THE  SON  OP  THE 
COtntT  DE  BLOIS.  THE  DUEE  OF  BOTTEBON  AMll  THE  CODNT  DE  LA 
HAECHE   ISSim  IHEIB   SUMMONS   TO   INVADE  LIMOUSIN. 

About  this  time  there  was  a  treaty  of  marriage  between  Louis  de 
Blois,  son  of  the  count  Guy  de  Blois,  and  the  lady  Mary  de  Berry, 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Berry.  The  count  de  Blois  carried  his 
countess  and  his  son  Louis,  well  attended  by  lords  and  ladies,  to 
Bourges  in  Berry,  where  the  duke  and  duchess  were  waiting  for 
them,  who  received  them  and  their  company  most  magnificently. 
Everything  was  there  settled  respecting  this  marriage,  and  the  arch, 
bishop  of  Bourges  betrothed  them  in  the  presence  of  a  large  company 
of  nobility  of  both  sexes.  The  marriage  was  not  solemnized  at  that, 
time,  because  both  were  very  young ;  but  all  the  contracts  and  en. 
gagements  were  signed,  as  to  its  future  completion,  in  the  presence 
of  several  great  barons  and  knights.  There  were,  at  this  betrothing, 
great  feasts  of  dinneis,  suppers,  dancings  and  carollings ;  after  which, 
the  count  and  countess  returned  with  Aeir  son  to  Blois.  The  young 
lady  remained  vdth  the  duchess  her  mother,  at  a  handsome  castle  in 
Berry  called  Mehun  sur  Yevre.* 

At  this  time,  the  duke  of  Berry  set  out  for  Auvergne,  Languedoe 
and  Avignon,  to  visit  pope  Clement  It  had  been  before  determined 
that  the  duke  de  Bourbon  and  the  count  de  la  Marche  should  enter 
Limousin,  with  two  thousand  men-at-arms,  to  free  the  country  firom 
the  English  thieves,  who  were  pillaging  it ;  for  there  were  still  some 
castles  in  Poitou  and  Saintonge  whose  garrisons  did  much  mischief; 
and,  complaints  of  them  having  been  made,  the  duke  of  Berry  was 
desirous  of  providing  a  remedy  for  them.  He  had  therefore  entreated 
his  cousin  the  duke  de  Bourbon  to  undertake  it,  and  not  to  quit 
Limousin  or  Saintonge  until  he  should  have  conquered  the  castle  of 
Vertueil ;  for  it  was  from  that  garrison  the  country  had  suffered  the 
most.  The  duke  de  Bourbon  accepted  the  command,  and  issued 
his  sunmions  for  the  assembling  of  his  vassals  in  Moulins  in  the  Bour. 
bonnois,  the  first  day  of  June.  From  thence  they  marched  toward 
Limoges,  and  were  met  by  several  bodies  of  men.at-arms.  The  duke 
de  Bourbon  had  at  that  time  for  his  squire  an  amiable  gentleman 
called  John  Bonne  Lance,t  master  and  captain  of  his  men-at- 
Of  all  the  flower  of  his  knights  and  squires,  certainly  this  squire 
well  worthy  of  such  a  command. 

The  count  de  la  Marche  was  to  accompany  the  duke  de  Bourbon 
in  this  expedition,  and  made  bis  preparations  in  the  town  of  Touis. 


CHAPTER   CLVI. 

SIB  JOHN  DE  VIENNE,  ADMIBAL  OF  FBANCE,  SAILS  TO  SCOTLAND  TO  CABBI 
ON  THE  WAK  AOAINST  THE  ENSLISH  AT  THE  KXPIBATION  OF  THE  TBUCE. 

At  this  period,  the  men-at-arms  who  had  been  fixed  on  to  accom. 
pany  sir  John  de  Vienne,  admiral  of  France,  to  Scotland,  arrived  at 
Sluys  in  Flanders.  He  was  to  have  under  his  command  a  thousand 
lances,  knights  and  squires,  and,  I  believe  they  were  all  there.:  for 
such  was  the  ardor  of  those  who  wished  to  advance  themselves,  that 
several  went  with  the  admiral  though  they  had  not  been  summoned. 

The  fleet  was  ready  prepared  at  Sluys,  and  the  stores  in  great 
abundance  and  good.  They  embarked  arms  sufficient  for  twelve 
httndred  men  from  head  to  foot.  These  they  had  brought  from  the 
castle  of  Beaut£,  near  Paris,  and  they  were  the  arms  of  the  Pari, 
sians,  which  had  been  ordered  to  be  deposited  there.  With  the 
admiral  were  plenty  of  excellent  men-at-arms,  of  the  flower  of  knight, 
hood.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  admiral  to  give  these  arms  to  the 
knights  and  squires  of  Scotland,  the  better  to  succeed  in  their  enter, 
prise ;  for  sir  Geoffry  de  Chamy  and  the  otheis  had  told  the  king, 
on  their  return  home  last  year,  that  the  Scots  were  very  poorly  armed. 

I  will  now  name  some  of  those  lords  of  France  who  went  into  Scot- 
land.  First,  Sir  John  de  Vienne,  admiral  of  France,  the  count  de 
Grand-pri,  the  lords  de  Verdenay,  de  Sainte  Croix,  the  lord  de 
Moutbury,  su-  Geoffry  de  Charny,  sir  William  de  Vienne,  sir  James 
de  VienAe,  lord  d'Espaigny,  sir  Girard  de  Bourbonne,  the  lord  de 
Hetz,  sir  Florimont  de  Quissy,  the  lord  de  Mamel,  sir  Valeran  de 
Rayneval,  the  lord  de  Beausang,  the  lord  de  Wainbrain,  the  lord  de 
RinoUe,  baron  d'Yury,  the  lord  de  Coucy,  sir  Perceval  d'Ameual, 
the  lord  de  Ferrieres,  the  lord  de  Fontaines,  sir  Bracquet  de  Braque. 
mont,  the  lord  de  Grandcourt,  the  lord  de  Landon,  a  Breton,  sir  Gpy- 
la  Personne,  sir  William  de  Courroux,  sir  John  de  Hangiere,  sir 


•  "  Hefann  soi  Yevie  "— fiinr  leacuei  ftom  Soanei. 
t,"BamieLanca."  I  nupeet  this  is  a  tusdi  num.  fcrno 
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Beiy  de  Vinselin,  cousin  to  the  grand  master  of  Prussia,  and  many 
other  good  knights  whom  I  cannot  name :  there  were  a  thousand 
lances,  knights  and  squires,  without  reckoning  the  cross-bows  and 
sturdy  varlets. 

They  had  favorable  winds  and  a  good  voyage ;  for  the  weather 
was  very  fine,  as  it  usually  is  in  the  month  of  May.  The  truces  had 
expired  between  the  French  and  English,  the  Ghent  men  and  the 
Flemings,  and  all  other  parts.  War  was  sought  for,  as  it  seemed,  in 
every  quarter ;  and  these  knights  and  squires  who  went  to  Scotland 
gallantly  wished  for  it,  as  they  said,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Scots 
they  would  make  a  good  campaign,  and  carry  on  a  successful  war 
against  England.  However,  the  English,  who  had  received  intelli. 
gence  of  this  expedition,  very  much  suspected  whither  it  was  bound. 


CHAPTER  CLVII. 

TBE  FILLAaESS  OF  aHENT,  SUKNAMED  70SEEBS,  COMMIT  MITCH  HISCBISF. 
FRANCIS  ATBEMEN  DEFEATS  SOME  FREITCH  TROOPS  NEAR  AEDEMBOURa. 

The  lord  Bqurchier,  who  had  the  government  of  Ghent  by  order 
of  the  king  of  England  and  the.  captains  of  the  'commonalty,  Francis 
Atremen,  Peter  du  Bois  and  Peter  le  Nuitre,  had  made  eveiy  pre. 
paration,  knowing  the  war  was  to  be  renewed.  They  had  been 
verybusily  employed  during  the  truce,  in  strengthening  and  victual- 
ing the  town  of  Ghent,  as  well  as  the  castle  of  Gauvre  and  all  other 
places  under  their  obedience. 

At  this  period,  there  were  a  set  of  vagabonds  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  wood  of  Respaille,  and  had  fortified  themselves  in  a 
house  so  strongly  that  it  could  not  be  taken.  They  had  been  driven 
out  of  Alost,  Grammont  and  other  towns  in  Flanders :  having  wasted 
their  all,  and  not  knowing  how  to  live  otherwise  than  by  plunder, 
they  robbed  and  pillaged  any  one  who  fell  in  their  way.  The  sub- 
ject of  universal  converaation  was  these  Porkers  of  la  Respaille,  which 
wood  is  situated  between  Regnais,  Grammont,  Anghien,  and  Lys- 
ines. They  did  much  mischief  in  the  castlewick  of  Ath,  and  on  the 
lands  of  Floberge,  Lysines  and  Anghien ;  and  these  pillagers  were 
supported  by  Ghent.  Under  their  countenance  they  committed 
many  murders  and  robberies :  they  entered  Hainault,  from  whence 
they  dragged  people  out  of  their  beds,  and  carried  them  to  their 
fort,  when  they  ransomed  them,  and  thus  made  war  on  all  mankind. 
The  lord  de  Baudrius  and  de  la  Morte,  castellan  of  Ath,  watched 
them  several  times,  but  he  could  never  catch  them,  for  they  were 
too  well  acquainted  witli  the  means  of  escaping,  ^hey  were  so 
much  dreaded  on  the  borders  of  Hainault  and  Brabant  that  none 
dared  to  travel  those  roads,  nor  through  that  part  of  the  country. 

The  duke  of  Burgundy,  in  consequence  of  the  renewal  of  the 
war,  had  reinforced  the  garrisons  of  his  towns  and  castles  in  Flan, 
ders  with  men  and  stores.  The  lord  de  Guistelles  was  commander 
in  Bruges,  and  sir  John  de  Jumont  in  Courtray :  for  sir  William  de 
Naraur  was  at  that  time  lord  of  Sluys  :  sir  Roger  de  Guistelle  gov. 
erued  Damme,  and  sir  Peter  de  la  Sieple  Ypres.  Men-at-arms  were 
stationed  in  all  the  frontier  towns  of  Flanders  by  order  of  the  duke 
of  Burgundy.  Sir  Guy  de  Pontarlier,  marshal  of  Burgundy,  re. 
mained  in  garrison  in  the  town  of  Ardembourg,  with  sir  RafBart  de 
Flandres,  sir  John  de  Jumpnt,  sir  Henry  du  Going,  the  lord  de  Mon. 
tigny  in  Ostrevant,  the  lord  de  Longueval,  sir  John  de  Bernecte,  sir 
Peter  de  Bailleul,  BellcFourriere,  Phelippot  Ganey,  Raoullin  de  la 
Polie,  and  several  more,  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  combatants. 
They  determined  among  themselves  to  make  an  excursion  into  the 
Quatrc  Mesteirs  and  ravage  that  country,  for  much  provision  was 
carried  from  thence  into  Ghent.  They,  therefore,  having  fixed  on 
a  day  for  this  enterprise,  armed  themselves  and  marched  thither. 

The  same  day  that  the  French  had  fixed  on  their  expedition,  about 
two  thousand  determined  men  had  sailed  out  of  Ghent  under  the 
command  of  Francis  Atremen  :  accidentally  they  found  themselves 
in  a  village  in  the  midst  of  the  French.  When  they  had  reconnoi- 
tred each  other,  they  saw  a  battle  was  unavoidable.  The  French 
instantly  dismounted,  and,  grasping  their  lances,  advanced  on  the 
enemy :  the  Ghent  men,  who  were  as  numerous,  did  the  same.  The 
combat  began  sharply,;  but  the  Ghent  men  advanced  into  a  pass 
which  was  much  to  their  loss,  where  the  battle  was  more  severe  : 
.,  many  gallant  deeds  were  done,  and  many  beat  down.  Sir  Rafilart 
de  Flandres  in  that  place,  showed  the  greatest  courage ;  and  the 
knights  and  squires  engaged  the  Ghent  men  with  determined  valor, 
as  indeed  it  behooved  them  to  do,  for  quarter  was  given  to  none.  At 
last  the  Ghent  men,  by  having  superior  numbers,  gained  the  field, 
and  the  French  were  obliged  to  mount  their  horses  or  they  would 
have  been  slain,  for  their  opponents  much  outnumbered  them.  In 
this  encounter  were  killed  sir  John  de  Bernecte,  sir  Peter  de  Bail 
leul,  Belle-Fourriere,  Phelippot  de  Ganey,  Raoullin  de  la  Folie,  and 
many  others :  the  more  the  pity.  The  rest  were  obliged  to  fly  and 
reenter  Ardembourg,  or  they  must  inevitably  have  been  killed. 

After  this  event,  the  viscount  de  Meaux  was  sent  with  all  lus 
men-at-arms  to  garrison  Ardembourg,  which  he  repaired  and  strength, 
ened.  He  had  vrith  him  several  knights  and  squires  who  were  good 
determined  soldiers. '  At  this  time  sir  John  de  Jumont  was  great 
bailiff  of  Flanders,  and  had  been  so  for  the  two  preceding  years. 
He  was  much  feared  through  all  tl>e  country  for  his  great  prowess, 
jjj  .u-  j^^a^  J,,,  iisnd  iKwrfoimed.     Whenever  he  got  hold  of  any 


Ghent  men  he  put  them  to  death,  or  had  their  eyes  thrust  out,  or 
their  hands,  ears  or  feet  cut  off,  and  in  this  state  sent  them  away  to 
serve  as  an  example  to  their  fellow-citizens.  He  was  so  renowned 
throughout  all  Flanders  for  his  pitiless  justice  in  thus  cruelly  punish 
ing  the  Ghent  men,  that  no  one  was  talked  of  but  him  in  the  whole 
Country. 

CHAPTER    CLVIII. 

THE  DUCHESS  OF  AWJOIT  TJRSES  HER  CLAIM  TO  THE  FOSSESSIOH  OF  FlO. 
TENCE.  SALEAS  VISCONTI,  COUKT  DE  VERTUS,  OBDERS  HIS  UIICU  BBB- 
KABO  VISCONTI  TO  BE  IMPRISONED. 

Thus  weis  there  confusion  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  as  well  between 
the  kings  of  France  and  England  as  between  John  king  of  Castille 
and  the  king  of  Portugal,  for  the  war  there  had  been  renewed. 

Madame  d'Anjou,  who  retained  the  title  of  queen  of  Naples  and 
Jerusalem,  went  to  Avignon,  where  the  pope  resided,  and  there  kept 
her  state  with  her  son  Lewis,  who  styled  himself  king  of  Sicily, 
which  his  father  had  conquered.  The  queen  had  intentions  to  make 
war  on  the  Proven9als,  if  they  did  not  acknowledge  her  as  their 
sovereign  lady  and  put  themselves  under  her  obedience.  Sir  Ber. 
nard  de  la  Salle  had  already  entered  Provence  and  declared  war  in 
her  name.  At  this  time,  the  lord  de  Coucy  was  also  at  Avignon ; 
for  he  had  been  confined  to  his  bed  for  fifteen  weeks  from  a  bruise 
he  had  received  on  his  leg  during  an  excursion  on  horseback.  On 
his  recovery,  he  often  visited  the  queen,  and  comforted  her  much,  as 
he  was  well  aHe  to  do.  She  was  expecting  the  duke  of  EeiTy,  who 
was  on  his  road  to  Avignon  to  hold  a  conference  with  the  pope,  to 
assist  her. 

The  king  of  France  and  his  uncles  had  sent  the  lord  Louis  de 
Sancerre,  marshal  of  France,  to  Provence,  with  five  hundred  men-at- 
arms,  to  make  war  on  the  ProveuQals,  if  they  did  not  submit  to  the 
queen.  Some  had  done  so,  but  not  all :  however,  the  city  of  Mar- 
seilles and  the  greater  part  had  surrendered  themselves  to  her ;  but 
the  cities  of  Aix  and  Trascon,  and  some  knights  of  the  country,  re- 
fused to  admit  her  claim  to  the  county  of  Provence,  until  she  had 
been  peaceably  acknowledged  as  queen,  and  her  son  as  king,  of  la 
Puglia,  Calabria,  Naples  and  Sicily  ;  and  they  said,  that  when  she 
should  be  in  quiet  possession  of  the  above,  all  Provence,  as  was  just, 
would  obey  her.  The  count  de  Conversano  and  his  son  sir  John  de 
Luxembourg  made  war  for  her  in  those  distant  parts,  against  the 
lord  Charles  Durazzo.  Sir  John  de  Bueil  remained  with  the  queen, 
at  Avignon,  as  her  counsellor. 

At  this  period,  another  marvellous  event  happened  at  Lombardy, 
which  was  the  subject  of  general  conversation.  The  count  de  Ver. 
tus,  whose  name  was  John  Galeas  Visconti,*  and  his  uncle  were  the 
greatest  personages  in  all  Lombardy.  Sir  Galeas  and  sir  Bernabo 
were  brothers,  and  had  peaceably  reigned  and  governed  that  country. 
One  of  these  lords  possessed  nine  cities,  and  the  other  ten  ;  the  city 
of  Milan  was  under  their  government  alternately,  one  year  each. 
When  sir  Galeas,  the  father  of  the  count  de  Vertus,  died,  the  affec. 
tions  of  the  uncle  for  his  nephew  were  much  weakened ;  and  sir 
Galeas  suspected,  that  now  his  father  was  dead,  his  uncle  Bernabo 
would  seize  his  lordships,  in  like  manner  as  sir  Galeas,  bis  father, 
and  uncle  Bernabo  had  done  to  their  brother  sir  Matthew,  whom  they 
had  put  to  death.  The  count  de  Vei-tus  was  very  supicious,  and 
plainly  showed  that  he  had  his  fears  of  this  event  taking  place.  How- 
ever, by  his  actions  and  the  capture  he  made,  he  proved  himself  the 
more  subtle  of  the  two.     I  will  relate  the  circumstance. 

Sir  Bernabo  heavily  oppressed  that  part  of  Lombardy  of  which  he 
was  lord,  and  taxed  his  vassals,  two  or  three  times  a-year,  a  half  or 
a  third  of  their  wealth ;  but  none  dared  to  murmur  against  him.  Sir 
Galeas,  count  de  Vertus,  to  acquire  popularity  and  praise,  did  not 
levy  any  taxes  on  his  possessions,  but  simply  lived  on  his  rents.  This 
mode  he  had  followed  for  five  years,  ever  since  the  death  of  his  father, 
which  gained  him  so  much  the  love  of  the  Lombards,  that  they  all 
praised  him,  and  lived  happily  under  him ;  while,  on  the  «ontraiy, 
they  abused  underhand  sir  Bernabo,  who  would  not  leave  them  any. 
thing.  The  count  de  Vertus  (who  had  formed  his  plan,  and  was 
acting  accordingly,  from  the  suspicions  he  had  of  his  uncle,  and,  as 
some  said,  from  appearances  having  been  manifested,  that  confirmed 
them)  issued  a  secret  summons  to  those  in  whom  he  confided  the 
most :  to  some  of  whom  he  revealed  his  plan,  but  not  to  all,  lest  it 
should  be  made  public.  A  day  had  been  appointed  by  sir  Bernabo 
to  make  an  excursion  of  pleasure  from  one  of  his  castles  to  another. 
Upon  this,  his  nephew  placed  three  ambuscades  on  the  road  sir  Ber. 
nabo  was  to  take  ;  so  that  it  was  not  possible  but  he  must  fall  into 
one  of  them.  He  had  ordered  that  he  should  be  made  prisoner,  and 
on  no  account  killed,  unless  he  made  too  obstinate  a  defence. 

Thus  as  sir  Bernabo  was  riding  from  one  town  to  another,  mis- 
trusting no  evil,  nor  any  way  thinking  of  his  nephew,  but  consider, 
ing  himself  as  perfectly  safe,  he  entered  one  of  the  ambuscades,  when 
the  men  planted  in  ambush  instantly  advanced  to  him  full  speed  and 
with  lances  in  their  rests.  Sir  Bernabo  had  a  German  knight  withi 
him,  who  cried  out,  "  My  lord,  save  yourself!  for  I  see  people  of  a' 
bad  mien  coming  toward  you,  and  I  know  them  to  be  persons  be. 
longing  to  your  nephew  sir  Galeas."     Sir  Bernabo  replied,  that  "he 

•  John  Galeas  Visconti,  Bount  of  Vertus,  nic««eded  hii  fatlwr  Gaku  in  the  (<n«m 
nt  of  (M^kalf  of  Lombudr  P  pnS.—'So. 
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was  not  acquainted  with  any  place  where  he  could  save  himself,  if 
they  had  any  evil  intentions  against  him,  and  that  he  was  uncon. 
■ciouB  of  having  done  anything  against  his  nephew  that  should  make 
him  fly."  Those  who  had  been  placed  in  ambuscade  continued  ad- 
vancing toward  sir  Bernabo.  When  the  German,  who  was  a  man  of 
honor  and  knight  of  the 
bodytoeirBemabo,Baw 
them  thus  approaching 
his  lord,  having  the 
sword  of  his  master  be- 
fore him,  he  instantly 
drew  it  out  of  its  scab, 
bard  and  placed  it  in  the 
hands  of  sir  Bernabo 
(which  was  seen  by 
^ose  who  were  press- 
ing forward ;)  and  then 
the  knight  drew  his  own 
sword,  like  a  valiant 
man,  and  put  himself 
on  his  defence.  This, 
however,  did  not  avail, 
for  he  as  well  as  sir  Ber- 
nabo were  instantly  sur- 
rounded,  and  the  knight 
was  slain,  under  pre. 
tence  that  £t  the  com- 
mencement he  meant 
to  defend  himself;  for 
whose  death  sir  Galeae 
was  afterwards  sorely 
vexed. 

Sir  Bernabo  was 
made  prisoner  without 
any  defence  made  by 
him  or  his  attendants, 
and  carried  tg  a  casde 
where  his  nepi>9W  was, 
who  was  much  rej'^iced 
on  his  arrival.  Thbi 
same  day  his  wife,  and 
children  that  were  mar- 
riageable were  also  ar- 
rested, and  confined  by 
the  lord  of  Milan,  who  took  possession  of  all  the  lordships,  castles, 
towns,  and  cities  which  sir  Bernabo  held  in  Lombardy.  His  uncle 
died  shortly  after ;  but  I  know  not  by  what  means,  though  I  believe  it 
was  from  being  bled  in  the  neck,  for  in  Lombardy  they  are  accus. 
tomed  to  make  such  bleedings  when  they  wish  to  hasten  the  death 
of  any  one.*  News  of  this  was  soon  spread  abroad ;  some  were 
pleased  at  it,  others  vexed ;  for  sir  Bernabo  had  in  his  time  done 
>o  many  acts  of  cruelty,  and  without  reason,  that  few  pitied  him, 
laying,  he  had  well  deserved  it.  This  was  the  end  of  sir  Bernabo  Vis- 
eonti,  who  hsid  reigned  most  powerfully  in  Lombardy. 


On  the  duke's  arrival  at  Niort,  he  found  plenty  of  men-at-arms 
impatient  for  his  arrival.  His  cousin  the  count  de  la  Marche,  with 
a  large  body,  the  viscount  de  Tonnerre,  sir  Henry  de  Thouars, 
seneschal  of  Limousin,  the  lords  de  Pons,  de  Partenay,  de  Toum,  de' 
Pousanges,  and  many  other  barons  of  Poitou  and  Saintonge  were 


CHAPTER   CLIX. 

•rlLLUU  DE  LianAO,  seneschal  of  SAINTONSE  foe  tee  Ems  OF  FRANCE, 
OONQUEBS  FBOU  THE  EKSLISH  THE  CASTLE  OF  AISLE.  THE  ABMY  OF 
THE  DUES  OF  BOUEBON  TAKES  UONTLIEV  AND  THE  EEmSE  OF  TAILLE- 
BODBO,  WHILE  BESIESINS  THAT  FLACE. 

We  will  now  return  to  the  army  which  the  duke  of  Bourbon  and 
the  count  de  la  Marche  conducted  into  Poitou  and  Limousin.  The 
duke  left  Moulins  in  the  Bourbonnois,  and  marched  with  a  handsome 
company  of  knights  and  squires  to  accomplish  his  expedition,  at- 
tended by  John  de  Harcourt  his  nephew.  The  duke  of  Bourbon  had 
issued  his  special  summons  for  those  of  Berry,  Auvergne,  Poitou, 
Rouergue,  Saintonge,  and  Limousin,  to  assemble  at  Niort,  twelve 
leagues  from  Poitiers.  While  this  army  was  assembling,  sir  William 
de  Lignac,  a  valiant  knight  and  seneschal  for  the  king  of  France  of 
Saintonge,  and  governor  of  Millau.t  resided  in  that  country.  He 
advanced  into  the  Angoumois  with  all  his  men-at-arms,  to  the  amount 
of  two  hundred  combatants,  and  halted  before  the  castle  of  Aigle, 
which  the  English  possessed,  and  from  this  place  during  the  winter  and 
the  preceding  summer,  they  had  exceedingly  harassed  the  country. 

Sir  William,  on  his  arrival  at  the  castle,  dismounted;  and  ordered 
his  men  to  do  the  same,  when  they  instantly  began  the  attack.  It 
was  veiy  severe  and  of  long  continuance,  for  those  within  it  fought 
for  their  lives.  Sir  WiUiam  performed  such  gallant  deeds  as  proved 
him  worthy  of  being  their  leader.  He  did  not  spare  himself,  and 
showed  how  they  ought  to  attack  it.  The  place  was  at  last  taken 
by  storm,  and  the  French,  entering  it  by  ladders,  made  prisoners  of 
all  that  were  found  there,  or  put  them  to  the  sword.  This  first  con- 
quest this  season  was  made  by  sir  William  de  Lignac,  as  he  was 
waiting  for  the  duke  of  Bourbon  and  his  army. 


<3Biiaui Obom-Mwiihi  ■ttscUnc tha  Bridsa  of  TuUebonrg.  TbeAichentakenfioineoiitniipoiaiTl]laiiiiiiatioii,aad6om 
of  tliiar  CoituniH  and  Wwponi,  in  Sir  Samuel  Me^k'i  Collection,  Ooodoph  Court, 


there.  Sir  William  de  Lignac  came  thither  to  wait  on  the  duke, 
having  conquered  the  castle  de  I'Aigle,  for  which  the  duke  felt  him. 
self  obliged  to  him..  When  all  these  men-at-arms  were  mustered, 
they  amounted  to  full  seven  hundred  lances,  not  including  the  Ge. 
noese  and  the  lusty  varlets :  in  the  whole,  two  thousand  combatants. 
They  then  held  a  council  whither  they  should  turn  their  armj ;  to 
Bertueil,  Taillebourg,*  or  Montlieu.t  After  having  well  considered 
each  situation,  they  determined  to  march  to  Montlieu,  because  it  was 
a  strong  castle  near  the  moois  of  Bordeaux ;  and,  if  they  should  suc- 
ceed in  taking  it,  the  others  would  be  weakened,  and  none  able  to 
quit  Bordeaux  without  their  knowledge. 

They  marched  through  the  Angoumois,  and  on  arriving  at  Mont, 
lieu,  prepared  for  the  siege.  Sir  James  Poussart  and  John  Bonne- 
lance  were  the  leaders  of  the  duke  of  Bourbon's  men-at-arms,  and 
of  the  whole  army.  They  were  not  long  besieging  Montlieu  before 
they  made  ready  their  ladders  and  other  things,  necessary  for  an 
attack.  They  surrounded  the  castle  and  began  the  assault,  but 
those  within  defended  themselves  vigorously.  The  combat  was 
aharp,  long  continued,  and  many  gallant  deeds  were  done  ;  for  the 
French  mounted  their  ladders  with  rapidity,  and  fought  hand  to  hand 
on  the  batriements  with  their  daggers  :  in  short,  they  exerted  them- 
selves so  much  that  the  castle  was  fairly  won  by  storm,  and  most 
within  perished. 

When  the  lords  of  France  had  got  possession  of  Montlieu,  they 
reinforced  it  with  a  new  garrison  and  stores,  and  then  took  the  road 
to  Taillebourg  on  the  Charente.  Dinandon  de  la  Perate,  a  Gascon, 
was  governor  of  this  fortress,  an  able  man-at-arms,  who  held  the 
French  cheap.  When  they  came  from  Taillebourg,  the  duke  of 
Bourbon  and  his  company  took  two  small  forts  which  had  much  ha.  " 
rassed  the  borders  of  Poitou  and  Limousin,  la  Froncette,  and  Archac 
the  garrisons  were  slain,  and  the  castles  given  up  to  those  of  the  ad 
jacent  countries,  who  instantly  razed  them  to  the  ground. 

The  siege  of  Taillebourg  was  now  formed,  and  four  block-housei 
were  erected  before  it.  Near  Taillebourg  was  a  bridge,  the  Cha 
rente,  which  the  English  and  Gascons  had  fortified,  so  that  no  vessel 
from  la  Rochelle  or  Saintonge  could  pass  without  gi-eat  danger,  un- 
less by  paying  toll..  The  French  lords  determined  to  gain  thi. 
bridge,  to  facilitate  their  other  attacks,  and  to  be  in  greater  security 
in  their  blook-hiiuaes.  They  ordered  vessels  ready  prepared  and 
armed  to  ascend  the  Charente  from  la  RooheUe,  in  which  they  h^d 
placed  large  bodies  of  cross-bows  and  Genoese,  to  skirmish  with 
those  at  the  bridge.  The  attack  was  severe,  for  the  English  and 
Gascons  had  well  fortified  the  .bridge,  and  they  defended  it  with 

leafneaftomSaiiilgi 


*  Bernabo  wttwized  v  hit  nephew  on  the  Oth  of  May  and  died  oo  the  UtbofD»- 
somber.  1386.— Ed. 
t  •'Wllaii.''  a  jfaAUiDBc:  wbichiiinUioHniti 


•  "  Taillebouit,"  a  town  in  SaintoneB  on  the  Charente,  thn^  1( 
t  "  Montlim."  a  villaee  in  8iiinton«e,  election  of  Saintw. 
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spirit,  as  it  behooved  them  to  do,  for  they  were  vigorously  attacked 
by  land  and  water  The  eldest  son  of  the  count  de  Harcourt,  named 
John,  was  made  a  knight  at  this  assault,  by  his  uncle  the  duke  of 
Bourbon,  and  displayed  his  banner. 

This  attack  on  the  bridge  of  Taillebourg  was  long  continued : 
many  gallant  actions  were  pei^ormed ;  but  the  cross-bows  and  Ge- 
noese in  the  vessels  shot  so  ably,  that  those  on  the  bridge  scarcely 
dared  to  appear  and  defend  themselves.  Why  should  I  make  a  long 
tale  of  this  1  The  bridge  was  carried  by  storm,  and  all  found  there 
slain  or  drowned :  not  one  escaped.  Thus  did  the  French  gain  the 
bridge  of  Taillebourg.  Their  siege  was  carried  on  more  eagerly  for 
this.  Taillebourg  is  situated  three  leagues  from  St.  Jean  d'Angely, 
and  two  from  Saintes,  in  the  finest  country  in  the  world. 

Dinandon,  and  those  in  the  castie,  were  much  astonished  and 
vexed  at  the  capture  of  the  bridge ;  and  they  had  reason,  for  they 
lost  by  it  the  passage  of  the  river.  However,  they  would  not  sur- 
render ;  for  they  felt  themselves  in  a  strong  place,  and  expected 
succors  from  Bordeaux,  as  it  had  been  currently  reported  on  the 
borders  of  the  Bordelois,  and  confirmed  by  all  the  English  and  Gas- 
eon  garrisons,  that  the  duke  of  Lancaster  or  the  earl  of  Buckingham, 
was  to  arrive  at  Bordeaux  with  two  thousand  men-at-arms  and  four 
thousand  archers,  to  combat  the  French  and  to  oblige  them  to  raise 
all  their  sieges  :  in  this  they  placed  great  hopes,  but  it  turned  out 
otherwise,  as  I  shall  tell  you. 

In  truth,  before  the  army  under  the  command  of  the  admiral  of 
France  was  prepared  to  sail  for  Scotland,  it  had  been  ordered  in 
England  that  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  sir  John  Holland,  brother  to  the 
king,  sir  Thomas  Percy,  sir  Thomas  Trivet,  the  lord  Fitzwalter,  sir 
William  Windsor,  sir  John  Silbain,  and  other  barons  and  knights  to 
the  amount  of  a  thousand  lances  and  three  thousand  archers,  should 
Bail  for  Bordeaux,  and  remain  there  the  whole  summer,  to  reinforce 
Mortaigne,  Bouteville,  and' those  castles  which  held  out  for  them  in 
Gaecony  and  Languedoc :  they  were  to  fight  with  the  French,  should 
they  find  them  in  the  country  ;  and,  after  -having  remained  there  a 
season,  they  were  to  march  to  Castille  by  way  of  Bayonne  and  Na- 
varre, for  there  was  a  treaty  between  them  and  the  king  of  Navarre. 
All  this  had  been  settled  in  the  imaginations  of  the  English,  but 
it  proved  a  disappointment ;  for,  when  they  learned  for  a  truth  that 
the  admiral  of  France  with  a  thousand  lances  of  chosen  knights  and 
squires  were  preparing  to  sail  for  Scotland,  their  counsels  were 
changed,  and  none  dared  to  think  of  quitting  their  country,  nor  of 
weakening  their  forces:  for  they  much  dreaded  the  consequences  of 
this  junction  of  the  French  with  the  Scots.  There  was  also  a  report 
at  this  time,  that  England  was  to  be  attacked  in  three  different  parts 
by  the  French.  One  expedition  was  from  Brittany,  as  it  was  said 
that  the  duke  of  Brittany  was  become  a  good  Frenchman  ;  another 
from  Normandy,  where  the  constable  of  France  was  making  his  pre- 
parations at  Harfienr,  Dieppe,  and  all  along  the  coast  as  far  as  St. 
Valery  and  Crotoy ;  the  third  from  Scotland.  From  fear  of  this,  the 
government  of  England  would  not  allow  any  knights  or  squires  to 
qmi  tlie  country,  but  attended  to  the  fortifying  of  their  harbors.  At 
this  season  Richard,  earl  of  Arundel,  admiral  of  the  English  sea, 
was  cruising  with  sixty  or  fourscore  large  vessels,  armed  and  fitted 
witli  men-at-arms  and  archers :  he  had,  besides,  nine  light  vessels 
off  Normandy  to  gain  intelligence. 

We  will  leave  for  a  while  the  duke  of  Bourbon  and  the  siege  of 
Taillebourg,  which  lasted  upward  of  nine  weeks,  and  relate  how  the 
admiral  of  France,  with  the  army  under  his  command,  landed  in 
Scotland,  and  what  a  handsome  reception,  in  appearance,  they  met 
with  from  the  country. 


CHAPTER    CLX. 

nX  JOSH  DE  TIENNE,  ADUIBAL  OF  FEANCE,  ASBIVES  IK  SCOTLADD  WITH 
HIS  AEMY.      HE  MEETS  WITH  BAD  TEEATMENT  THESE. 

The  French  army  that  was  bound  for  Scotland  had  very  favorable 
winds,  for  it  was  in  the  month  of  May,  when  the  weather  is  temper- 
ate and  agreeable.  They  coasted  Flanders,  Holland,  Zealand,  and 
Friseland,  and  advanced  until  they  approached  so  near  Scotland  as 
to  see  it ;  but  before  they  arrived  there  an  unfortunate  accident  befel 
a  knight  of  France  and  an  expert  man-at-arms,  named  sir  Aubert 
i'Angers.  The  knight  was  young  and  active,  and  to  show  his  agil- 
.ty  he  mounted  aloft  by  the  ropes  of  his  ship  completely  armed  ;  but, 
njs  feet  slipping,  he  fell  into  the  Sea,  and  the  weight  of  his  armor, 
which  sunk  him  instantly,  deprived  him  of  any  assistance,  for  the 
ship  was  soon  at  a  distance  from  the  place  where  he  had  fallen.  All 
the  barons  were  much  vexed  at  this  misfortune,  but  they  were  forced 
to  endure  it,  as  they  could  not  any  way  remedy  it. 

They-continued  their  voyage  until  they  arrived  at  Edinburgh,  the 
capital  of  Scodand,  where  the  king  chiefly  resides  when  he  is  in  that 
part  of  the  country.  The  earls  of  Douglas  and  Moray,  from  the  in- 
formation they  had  received,  were  waiting  for  them  in  Edinburgh  ; 
and  as  soon  as  they  were  come,  hastened  to  meet  them  at  the  harbor, 
and  received  tliem  most  amicably,  bidding  them  welcome  to  their 
country.  The  Scots  barons  instantly  recognisted  sir  GeoiTry  de 
Charny,  for  he  had  resided  full  two  months  with  them  last  summer 
in  Scotland.  Sir  Geoffry  made  them  acquainted,  as  he  very  well 
knew  bow,  with  the  admiral  and  the  barony  pf  Franca     At  that 


time  the  king  was  not  in  Edinburgh,  but  in  the  Highlands*  of  Scot, 
land :  his  sons  received  them  handsomely,  telling  them  the  king 
would  shortly  be  there. 

They  were  satisfied  with  this  information,  and  the  lords  and  their 
men  lodged  themselves  as  well  as  they  cotdd  in  Edinburgh,  and 
those  who  could  not  lodge  there  were  quartered  in  the  different  vil. 
lages  thereabout.  Edinburgh,  notwithstanding  it  is  the  residence  of 
the  king,  and  is  the  Paris  of  Scotland,  is  not  such  a  town  as  Tournay 
or  Valenciennes ;  for  there  are  not  in  the  whole  town  four  thousand 
houses.  Several  of  the  French  lords  were  therefore  obliged  to  take 
up  their  lodgings  in  the  neighboring  villages,  and  at  Dunfermline, 
Kel8on,t  Dunbar,  Dalkeith,  and  in  other  villages. 

News  was  soon  spread  through  Scotland,  that  a  large  body  of 
men-at-arms  from  France  were  arrived  in  the  country.  Some  began 
to  murmur  and  say,  "  What  devil  has  brought  them  here  ?  or  who 
has  sent  for  them  ?  Cannot  we  carry  on  our  wars  with  England 
without  their  assistance  ?  We  shall  never  do  any  effectual  good  as 
long  as  they  are  with  us.  Let  them  be  told  to  return  again,  for  we 
are  sufficiently  numerous  in  Scotland  to  fight  our  own  quarrels,  and 
do  not  want  their  company.  We  neither  understand  their  language 
nor  they  ours,  and  we  cannot  converse  together.  They  will  very 
soon  eat  up  and  destroy  all  we  have  in  this  country,  and  will  do  us 
more  harm,  if  we  allow  them  to  remain  among  us,- than  the  English 
could  in  battle.  If  the  English  do  burn  our  houses,  what  conse. 
quence  is  it  to  us  ?  we  can  rebuild  them  cheap  enough,  for  we  only* 
require  three  days  to  do  so,  provided  we  have  five  or  six  poles  and 
boughs  to  cover  them."  Such  was  the  conversation  of  the  Scots  on 
the  arrival  of  the  French :  they  did  not  esteem  them,  but  hated  them 
in  their  hearts,  and  abused  them  with  their  tongues  as  much  as  they 
could,  like  rude  and  worthless  people  as  they  are. 

I  must,  however,  say  that,  considering  all  things,  it  was  not  right 
for  so  many  of  the  nobility  to  have  come  at  this  season  to  Scotland : 
it  would  have  been  better  to  have  sent  twenty  or  thirty  knights  from 
France,  than  so  large  a  body  as  five  hundred  or  a  thousand.  The 
reason  is  clear.  In  Scotland  you  will  never  find  a  man  of  worth : 
they  are  like  savages,  who  wish  not  to  be  acquainted  with  any  one, 
and  are  too  envious  of  the  good  fortune  of  others,  and  suspicious  of 
losing  anything  themselves,  for  their  country  is  very  poor.  When 
the  English  make  inroads  thither,  as  they  have  very  frequently  done, 
they  order  their  provisions,  if  they  wish  to  live,  to  follow  close  at 
their  backs ;  for  nothing  is  to  be  had  in  that  country  without  great 
difficulty.  There  is  neither  iron  to  shoe  horses,  nor  leather  to  make 
harness,  saddles  or  bridles :  all  these  things  come  ready  made  from 
Flanders  by  sea ;  and,  should  these  fail,  there  is  none  to  be  had  in 
the  country. 

When  these  barons  and  knights  of  France,  who  had  been  used  to 
handsome  hotels,  ornamented  apartments,  and  castles  with  the  good 
soft  beds  to  repose  on,  saw  themselves  in  such  poveity,  they  began 
to  laugh,  and  to  say  before  the  admiral,  "  What  could  have  brought 
us  hither  ?  We  have  never  known  till  now  what  was  meant  by 
poverty  and  hard  living.  We  now  have  found  the  truth  of  what  our 
fathers  and  mothers  were  used  to  tell  us,  when  they  said,  '  Go,  go, 
thou  shalt  have  in  thy  time,  shouldst  thou  live  long  enough,  hard  beds 
and  poor  lodgings.;'  all  this  is  now  come  to  pass."  They  said  also 
among  themselves,  "  Let  us  hasten  the  object  of  our  voyage,  b^  ad- 
vancing toward  England :  a  long  stay  in  Scotland  will  be  neither 
honorable  nor  profitable."  The  knights  made  remonstrances  re- 
specting all  these  circumstances  to  sir  John  de  Vienne,  who  appeased 
them  as  well  as  he  could,  saying,  "My  fair  sirs,  it  becomes  us  to 
wait  patiently,  and  to  speak  fajr,  since  we  are  got  into  such  diflicul- 
ties.  We  have  a  long  way  yet  to  go,  and  we  cannot  return  through 
England.  Take  in  good  humor  whatever  you  can  get.  You  cannot 
always  be  at  Paris,  Dijon,  Beaune  or  Chalons :  it  is  necessary  for 
those  who  wish  to  live  with  honor  in  this  world  to  endure  good  and 
evil." 

By  such  words  as  these,  and  others  which  I  do  not  remember,  did 
sir  John  de  Vienne  pacify  his  army  in  Scotland.  He  made  as  much 
acquaintance  as  he  could  with  the  Scottish  barons  and  knights :  but 
he  was  visited  by  so  very  few  it  is  not  worth  speaking  of;  for,  as  I 
have  said  before,  there  is  not  much  honor  there,  and  they  are  people 
difficult  to  be  acquainted  with.  The  earls  of  Douglas  and  Moray 
were  the  principal  visitants  to  the  lords  of  France.  These  two  lords 
paid  them  more  attention  than  all  the  rest  of  Scodand.  But  this  was 
not  the  worst,  for  the  French  were  hardly  dealt  with  in  their  pur. 
chases ;  and  whenever  they  wanted  to  buy  horses,  they  were  asked, 
for  what  was  worth  only  ten  florins,  sixty  and  a  hundred ;  with  diffi- 
culty  could  they  be  found  at  that  price.  When  the  horse  had  been 
bought  there  was  no  furniture  nor  any  housings  to  be  met  with,  im. 
less  the  respective  articles  had  been  brought  with  them  from  Flan, 
ders.  In  this  situation  were  the  French :  besides,  whenever  theii 
servants  went  out  to  forage,  they  were  indeed  permitted  to  load  their 
horses  with  as  much  as  they  could  pack  up  and  carry,  but  they  were 
way-laid  on  their  return,  and  villainously  beaten,  robbed,  and  some- 
times slam,  insomuch  that  no  varlet  dared  go  out  foraging  for  fear  o( 
death.  In  one  month  the  French  lost  upward  of  a  hundred  varlets- 
for  when  three  or  four  went  out  foraging  not  one  returned,  in  such  a 
hideous  manner  were  they  treated.    ___^_^ 

"  *  J5n  la  sauvoffe  Escosse.** 

t "  Kelaon"-'a.  Kelio  would  hay*  been  too  6u  djitut. 
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With  all  this  the  king  required  many  entreaties  before  he  would 
come  forward  !  the  knights  and  squires  of  Scotland  were  the  cause 
of  this,  for  they  declared,  they  would  not  at  this  season  wage  war 
with  England,  fliat  the  French  might  pay  more  dearly  for  their  com- 
ing. Before  the  king  would  come  to  Edinburgh,  it  was  necessary 
to  pay  him  a  large  sum  of  money  for  himself  and  his  courtiers.  Sir 
John  de  Vienne  engaged,  under  his  seal,  that  he  would  never  quit 
Scotland  until  the  king  and  his  people  were  perfectly  satisfied :  for, 
had  he  not  done  so,  he  would  not  have  had  any  assistance  from  the 
Scots.  He  was  obliged  to  make  this  bargain  or  a  worse  ;  but  how. 
ever  advantageous  it  was  for  them,  and  whatever  affection  he  gained 
by  it,  they  made  the  war  solely  profitable  for  themselves,  as  I  shall 
relate  in  this  history.  At  present  I  vrish  to  return  to  what  was  pass- 
ing in  Flandois,  and  to  speak  of  the  marriage  of  the  yoimg  king  of 
Prance,  which  happened  at  this  period. 


CHAPTER   CLXI. 

m  Town  OF  AKBBMBOITBe*  nAIt]tOWI,T  ESCAPES  BIIKS  TAKSR  BT  SUR- 
nUSE  BT  FKANCIS  ATREUEN  AUD  ms  QHENT  MEN, 

Afteb  the  defeat  of  the  detachment  of  sir  Rafflart  de  Flandres, 
which  he  had  led  into  the  Quatre  Mestiers,  sir  Robert  de  Bethune, 
riscount  de  Meauz,  came  to  Ardembourg,  whither  he  had  been  sent 
to  garrison  it.  He  found  there  sir  John  de  Jumont  and  his  compan- 
ions :  he  had  'also  brought  with  him  pbout  forty  knights,  who  were 
eager  to  meet  with  adventures.  On  the  viscount's  arrival,  he  began 
to. repair  and  strengthen  the  fortifications  of  the  town.  Francis 
Atremen  and  those  of  Ghent  were  constantly  devising  plans  to  annoy 
their  enemies,  and  do  them  mischief.  Their  attention  was  particu- 
larly directed  to  places  in  their  neighborhood,  such  as  Oudenarde, 
Dendremonde,  Ardembourg,'  Damme,  Bruges  and  Sluys.  It  behooved 
those  towns  to  keep  a  strict  guard  and  watch  well ;  for  in  regard  to 
storming  and  scaling  towns,  and  such  like  subtleties,  these  Ghent 
men  were  very  skilful  and  alert. 

About  the  end  of  May,  Francis  Atremen,  with  seven  thousand 
armed  men,  sallied  out  of  Ghent,  with  the  intent  to  take  Ardembourg 
by  surprise,  and  to  make  all  the  knights  and  squires  there  in  garrison 
prisoners.  They  were  more  desirous  to  take  the  governor,  sir  John 
da  Jumont,  than  all  the  rest ;  for  he  had  done  them  much  mischief, 
by  slaying  and  taking  their  people,  thrusting  out  their  eyes,  cutting 
off  their  hands  or  ears,  so  that  they  could  not  .love  him.  For  this 
purpose,  they  came  on  Wednesday  at  daybreak  to  Ardembourg, 
having  with  them  their  ladders  ready  prepared.  Now  observe  what 
great  peril  they  were  in :  the  viscount  de  Meaux,  sir  John  de  Jumont, 
sir  Rafflart  de  Flandres,  the  lord  de  Daymart,  sir  Tiercelot  de  Mon. 
tigny,  sir  Ferducas  de  Fort  St.  Marc,  the  lord  de  Longueval  and  sir 
'  John  his  son,  sir  Hugh  Desnel,  the  lord  de  Lalain,  sir  Reginald  de 
Lommie  and  several  more,  were  sleeping  quietly  in  their  beds,  trust- 
ing to  the  watchfulness  of  the  guard  :  but  the  guards  of  the  night 
were  almost  all  retired,  and  the  watchman  was  mounting  his  post, 
when  Francis  Atremen  and  his  Ghent  men,  with  their  ladders  on 
their  shoulders,  had  crossed  the  ditches  and  &ced  their  ladders  to  the 
walls,  which  the  foremost  had  begun  to  mount. 

By  aecident,  the  lord  de  St.  Aubin  and  a  squire  from  Picardy, 
called  Enguerrand  Zendequin,  were  at  this  moment  parading  the 
town  close  by  the  walls ;  they  had  with  them  three  picards  armed 
with  pikes.  I  believe  they  had  been  on  guard  this  night,  and  were 
then  retiring.  To  say  the  truth,  if  they  had  not  been  where  they 
were,  Ardembourg  must  infallihly  have  been  taken,  and  all  the 
knights  in  their  beds.  When  the  lord  de  St.  Aubin  and  Enguerrand 
Zendequin -perceiyed  the  Ghent  men  mounting  by  ladders  to  the 
battlements,  and  that  one  of  them  was  «ctually  putting  his  leg  over 
the  wall  to  enter  the  town,  they  were  very  much  alarmed,  but  not  so 
much  as  to  prevent  them  defending  the.  place :  they  saw  clearly,  that 
if  they  fled,  the  town  must  be  conquered ;  for  tlie  Ghent  men  had 
arrived  there  so  opportunely,  that  they  were  entering  it  just  between 
the  time  of  the  dismissal  of  the  night-guard  and  the  watchman 
mounting  his  post. 

"  Forward,  forward  I"  cried  sir  Enguerrand  to  the  pikemen ;  "  here 
are  our  enemies :  let  us  defend  ourselves  and  our  town,  or  it  is  taken." 
They  then  advanced  to  the  place  where  they  had  fixed  their  ladders 
and  intended  entering.  The  pikemen  attacked  him  who  was  about 
to  enter  so  vigorously  with  their  pikes,  tliat  he  tumbled  into  the  ditch. 
At  this  time,  the  watch  was  at  his  post,  who,  noticing  the  large  bat. 
talion  in  the  ditches  and  thereabouts,  sounded  his  horn,  crying  out, 
"  Treason,  treason !"  The  town  was  in  motion,  and  the  knights 
heard  in  their  beds  the  noise  and  confusion,  and  also  how  the  Ghent 
men  wanted  to  surprise  their  town.  They  were  very  much  aston. 
isjied,  and  having  armed  themselves  as  speedily  as  they  could,  sallied 
forth  against  them.  Notwithstanding  they  were  discovered,  the 
Ghent  men  labored  hard  to  enter  the  town ;  but  those  five  men  held 
out  valiantly  against  them  for  upward  of  half  an  hour,  and  performed 
wonders  in  arms,  for  which  they  were  highly  praised. 

The  lords  now  advanced  in  handsome  array;  the  viscount  de 
Means  with  his  banner  before  him,  sir  John  de  Jumont  with  his 
pennon,  sir  Rafflart  de  Flandres  and  all  the  others,  shouting  their 


war-cries,  and  fomid  the  knight  and  squire,  with  the  three  pikemen^ 
defending  the  walls  most  gallantly.  When  Francis  Atremen  and  the 
Ghent  men  found  theii  scheme  had  failed,  they  called  back  their 
men  and  retreated  in  a  handsome  manner  into  the  Quatre  Mestiers. 
The  garrison  were  more  attentive  in  guarding  their  tovm  for  the 
future,  and  in  posting  their  sentinels.  They  honored  greafly  their 
five  defenders ;  for,  if  they  had  not  been  there,  Ardembourg  had  been 
lost,  and  all  their  throats  cut. 


CHAPTER    OLXII. 

LEWm  OF  FRANCE,  BBOTBEB  TO  XmO  CHAXLES  VI.  IS  MAKBIED  BT  FBO- 
CUBATIOir  TO  MABSABET  OF  HtmaABT.  MADAME  DE  BBABAHT  CAIWEI 
THE  DAUSHTEB  OF  DUXE  STEPHEN  OF  BAVABIA  TO  COKE  TO  FBAUCE  TO 
MABRT  KINS  CHAKLES. 

You  have  before  heard  how  the  duke  of  Anjou,  who  styled  him. 
self  king  of  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Jerusalem,  had  carried  on  a  war  for 
three  years  in  la  Puglia,  Calabria  and  Naples,  against  Charles  de 
Durazzo,  and  that  during  the  last  war  he  had  died.*  His  opponent 
was  dead  also.  It  was  said  he  was  killed  in  Hungary  ndth  the  con- 
sent of  the  queen  ;  for,  after  the  death  of  the  king  of  Hungary,  being 
the  son  of  his  brother,  he  wished  to  maintttin  that  the  kingdom  had 
devolved  on  him,  as  the  king  of  Hungary  had  left  no  male  issue. 
The  queen,  suspecting  his  intentions  to  disinherit  her  daughter,  had 
him  put  to  death.t  This  event  caused  much  wonder  everywhere ; 
and  the  war  of  the  queen  of  Naples  and  her  son  Lewis,  who  resided 
in  Avignon,  was  more  strenuously  carried  on  in  Provence. 

During  the  lifetime  of  the  late  king  of  Hungary,  the  great  barons 
and 'prelates  had  advised  that  the  eldest  of  his  daughters,  the  lady 
Margaretjt  who  was  very  handsome,  and  was  likewise  heiress  to  the 
kingdom,  should  be  given  to  Lewis  count  de  Valois,  brother  to  the 
king  of  France,  because  they  thought  he  would  reside  in  Hungary, 
and  the  king,  had  he  lived,  would  have  followed  this  advice. 

After  the  decease  of  the  king  of  Hungary,  embassadors  were  sent 
to  France,  to  the  king  and  his  uncles,  to  notify  the  wish  of  the  queen 
of  Hungary  to  unite  the  count  de  Valois  vrith  his  eldest  daughter 
This  seemed  to  the  king  and  the  barons  of  France  as  if  it  was  verj 
desirable,  except  that  it  would  separate  and  place  at  too  great  a  dis 
tance  the  count  de  Valois  from  his  family  and  the  powerful  kingdom 
of  France.  On  the  other  hand,  they  considered  it  was  a  grand  as 
well  as  a  profitable  offer  for  the  count  de  Valois  to  be  king  of  Hun- 
gary, which  is  one  of  the  greatest  realms  in  Christendom.  The 
Hungarians  sent  by  the  queen  were  magnificently  received,  and  large 
presents  were  made  to  tiiem.  The  bishop  de  Maillerets  and  John 
de  Personne,  returned  with  them  as  embassadors  from  France,  who, 
on  their  arrival  in  Hungary,  espoused  by  procuration,  in  the  name  of 
the  count  de  Valois,  the  princess  Margaret.  John  de  la  Peisonne 
courteously  lay  on  a  bed  beside  hers.  They  then  came  back  to 
France,  and  showed  their  letters  patent  and  other  public  instruments, 
which  gave  great  satisfaction  to  all  France ;  and  the  count  de  Valois 
signed  himself  king  of  Hungary  for  a  long  time. 

You  have  before  heard  how  the  duke  of  Burgundy  and  duke 
Albert  of  Bavaria,  lord  of  Hainault,  Holland,  Zealand,  and  Frise- 
land,  had  intermarried  their  children  in  the  city  of  Cambray,  at  which 
marriage  the  king  of  France  had  assisted  with  great  magi^ficence 
Some  seemed  to  say,  as  I  was  then  informed,  Siat  the  same  week 
the  king  and  all  his  nobles  were  at  this  marriage,  there  was  a  secre' 
negotiation  for  a  marriage  between  the  young  king  of  France  ani' 
the  lady  Isabella,  daughter  of  duke  Stephen  of  Bavaria,  chieflj 
through  the  means  of  the  duchess  of  Brabant.  The  late  king  ol 
France  had  on  his  dying-bed  ordered,  that  his  son  should  be  married, 
if  possible,  to  a  princess  of  Germany,  to  strengthen  the  union  oi 
France  with  that  country  ;  for  he  had  seen  that  the  king  of  England, 
by  marrying  the  sister  of  the  emperor  of  Germany,  had  gained  by  it. 
The  duchess  of  Brabant  was  a  lady  of  a  very  active  mind  ;  she  con- 
versed with  the  king's  uncles  and  his  council,  while  in  the  city  of 
Cambray,  on  this  subject,  explaining  to  them,  that  as  this  young  lady 
was  the  daughter  of  a  great  lord  in  Germany,  and  the  most  powerful 
in  Bavaria,  through  him  great  alliances  might  be  made  in  that  coun- 
try ;  that  duke  Stephen  was  so  potent,  he  could  well  break  the  pur- 
poses of  the  great  lords  of  the  empire  ;  for  he  was  as  powerful,  if 
not  more  so,  than  the  emperor.  This  object  made  the  council  of 
France  listen  more  readily  to  the  proposal :  it  was,  however,  carried 
on  with  the  utmost  secrecy,  and  very  few  knew  anything  of  it  until 
it  was  settled.     The  reason  for  this  you  shall  hear.     It  is  customary 


*Afdenibourr,  t«a  milet  N.  E.  from  BruiM 


*At  the  caBtle  of  Biaeglia.  near  Bari. 

tThe  Hungarian  nobles,  tired  of  the  government  of  two  women  (Elizabeth  the  wife 
of  Louis,  and  Mary  his  daughter)  and  their  favorites,  secretly  called  in  Charles  of  Du 
razzo,  who,  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of  his  wife  Margaret,  whom  he  appointed  regent  of 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  set  sail  on  tlie  4th  September,  13S,  for  Signa  m  Sclavonia,  and 
wjis  proclaimed  Unc  by  the  nobles  unanimously,  in  a  diet  held  at  Alba-Royal.  He 
was,  however,  in  February,  12??;  old  style,  or  1386  new  style,  set  on  by  assassins  em 
ployed  by  the  queen's  favorites,  and  brought  ^o  the  ground  by  a  sabre  cut  on  the  head ; 
all  his  attendants  were  massacred.  Charles  survived  his  wounds,  but  he  was  imprisoned 
at  Visgradi,  ond  on  the  3rd  of  June,  13S6,  poison  completed  the  work  left  unfinished  by 
the  sword.— BiBMOHM's  Italian  Reptii.—^lo. 

t  This  is  a  mistake :  the  lady's  name  was  Man/,  not  Margaret ;  Froissart  app«an  to 
have  been  also  misinformed  recarding  the  proposed  alliance  between  her  and  the  count 
de  Vnlois,  for  she  had  already  been  betrothed  to  Sigismond.  marquis  of  Brandenbuif , 
whom  ibe  afUrvirds  m^raied,  and  no  mention  is  made  of  it  by  other  hiitoriani.— En 
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in  France,  for  the  lady  destined  to  be  married  to  the  king,  however 
high  may  be  her  birth,  to  be  examined  quite  naked  by  ladies,  whether 
she  be  well  made,  and  have  no  apparent  hindrance  to  her  bearing 
jhildren.  As  this  lady  was  to  come  from  so  distant  a  country  as 
Bavaria,  they  were  ignorant  if  she  would  be  agreeable  to  the  king, 
'or  otherwise  everything  would  be  broken  off.  These  were  the  rea. 
sons  why  this  affair  was  kept  so  secret.  About  Whitsuntide  the 
"oung  lady  was  brought  to  the  duchess  in  Brabant,  who  received  her 
cordially,  and  accustomed  her  to  the  usages  in  France.  She  was 
accompanied  by  duke  Frederick  of  Bavaria,  her  uncle,  by  whom,  in 
truth,  this  marriage  was  first  moved,  for  the  causes  which  I  will  ex- 
plain to  you. 

When  duke  Frederick  was  before  Bourbourg,  in  the  service  of 
the  king,  he  was  much  feasted  by  the  king's  uncles,  and  the  other  no. 
bles,  for  having  come  two  hundred  leagues  to  serve  France.  They 
considered  his  services  as  very  great ;  and  he  always  quartered  near 
the  king,  out  of  affection  to  him,  and  had  the  greatest  respect  paid 
him.  When  he  left  Bavaria,  he  thought  that  there  must  be  a  pitched 
nattle,  between  the  kings  of  France  and  of  England,  either  in  France 
or  Flanders,  for  such  had  been  the  current  report  in  Germany.  The 
king  of  France  and  his. uncles  were  very  thankful  for  his  coming. 
It  happened,  that  during  the  expedition  to  Bergues  and  Bourbourg, 
the  king's  uncles  and  other  nobles,  in  amicable  conversation,  had 
asked  him  if  he  had  no  daughters  to  mai-ry  ?  for  they  wanted  a  wife 
for  the  king  of  France ;  and  they  would  prefer  marrying  him  to 
Bavaria  than  elsewhere,  Bavaria  having  formerly  been  in  the  coun- 
cils of  France.  Duke  Frederick,  in  reply  to  this  speech,  said  he  had 
none  himself,  but  that  his  brother,  duke  Stephen  of  Bavaria,  had  a 
very  handsome  one.  "  And  how  old  is  she  ?"  demanded  the  king's 
uncles.  "  Between  thirteen  and  fourteen,"  replied  the  duke.  Then, 
said  the  uncles,  "  This  is  what  we  want.  Do  you,  on  your  return  to 
Bavaria,  talk  with  your  brother,  and  conduct  your  niece,  as  if  in  pil. 
grimage,  to  St.  John  at  Amiens,  and  the  king  shall  be  placed  beside 
her.  Should  he  find  her  handsome,  we  hope  he  will  be  desirous  of 
her,  for  he  loves  beauty ;  and  if  he  appear  eager  for  her,  she  shall 
be  queen  of  France."  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  business,  and 
neither  more  nor  less  was  said  on  the  subject.  The  king  of  France 
was  ignorant  that  anything  had  been  mentioned  respecting  his 
marriage. 

Duko  Frederick,  on  has  return  to  Bavaria,  repeated  these  words  to 
his  brother,  who  pondered  some  time  on  them,  and  thus  answered, 
"  Fair  brother,  I  believe  such  speeches  have  been  made  to  you,  and 
that  my  daughter  would  be  very  fortunate  if  such  a  high  honor  as  to 
become  the  queen  of  France  should  fall  to  her  lot ;  but  the  distance 
is  great  from  heiice,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  great  consideration  to  at- 
tempt the  making  a  queen.  I  should  be  exceedingly  vexed  if,  after 
having  carried  my  daughter  to  France,  she  should  be  returned  to  me  : 
and  I  would  rather  marry  her  at  my  leisure,  nearer  home."  Such 
was  the  answer  duke  Stephen  gave  his  brother,  with  which  he  was 
contented :  and  he  wrote  the  substance  of  it  to  the  uncles  of  the  king, 
to  his  own  uncle,  duke  Albert,  and  madame  de  Brabant,  to  whom 
he  had  communicated  the  business  on  his  return  home.  They  thought 
he  had  been  too  indifferent  about  it,  and  had  made  overtures  else- 
where, on  the  subject  of  the  king's  maniage.  A  match  was  shortly 
after  proposed  between  the  king  and  the  daughter  of  the  duke  of 
Lorraine  :  she  was  a  very  handsome  lady,  and  nearly  of  his  own  age  : 
of  high  birth,  being  of  the  family  of  Blois.  The  duko  of  Lancas- 
ter's daughter,  afterwards  queen  of  Portugal,  was  also  talked  of,  but 
this  could  not  be  brought  about  on  account  of  the  war  :  the  affair  was 
therefore  at  a  stand. 

The  duchess  of  Brabant,  when  at  these  maniages  at  Cambray,  and 
.  the  king  and  his  court  present,  brought  this  subject  again  on  the 
carpet,  saying,  that  a  union  with  Bavaria  was  the  most  desirable  for 
the  king,  on  account  of  the  alliances  that  might  be  formed  with  the 
Germans.  "  It  is  so,  indeed,  lady,"  replied  the  king's  uncles ;  "  but 
we  now  hear  nothing  of  it."  "  Be  you  silent,"  answered  the  duchess, 
"  and  I  will  make  such  advances  that  you  shall,  without  fail,  have 
certain  intelligence  of  it  in  the  course  of  the  summer."  The  pro- 
mises of  the  duchess  were  verified ;  for  she  managed  so  we!!,  that 
duke  Stephen  allowed  his  brother,  duke  Frederick,  to  conduct  his 
niece,  as  you  have  before  heard:  and  it  was  given  out  on  the  road, 
that  they  were  going  on  a  pilgrimage  to  St.  John  at  Amiens.  Eveiy 
body  believed  it ;  for  fhe  Germans  are  fond  of  performing  pilgrimages, 
and  it  is  one  of  their  customs.  After  duke  Frederick  and  his  niece, 
the  lady  Isabella  of  Bavarid,  had  been  three  days  at  Bnissels,  they 
took  leave  of  the  duchess :  it  was,  however,  her  intention  to  be  at 
Amiens  as  soon,  if  not  sooner,  than  they  were. 

They  went  through  Hainault  to  Quesnoy,  where  they  found  the 
duke  and  duchess,  and  William  count  of  Ostrevant  and  his  wife  ; 
by  all  of  whom  they  were  most  graciously  received,  for  duke  Albert 
was  his  uncle.  They  were  much  surprised  at  their  coming,  and  in. 
quired  the  reasons  of  it.  "  Certainly,"  said  duke  Frederick ;  "  I 
have  had  much  difficulty  to  persuade  ray  brother ;  but,  as  you  see,  I 
have  at  last  brought  him  to  consent  that  I  should  conduct  his  daughter 
hither.  On  taking  leave,  he  called  me  aside  and  said,' '  Now,  Frede. 
rick,  mv  fair  brother,  you  are  carrying  away  Isabella,  and  upon  no 
oeriabi  conditions ;  for  if  the  king  of  France  refuse  her,  she  will  be 
for  ever  ruined  :  therefore,  consider  well  this  business,  for  should  you 
brinff  her  back,  vou  will  never  have  a  more  bitter  enemy  than  me :' 


and  you  see,  my  good  uncle,  the  dangerous  situation  I  am  in."  "  Doai 
liephew,  do  not  be  alarmed  ;  for,  if  it  please  Got',  she  shall  be  queen 
of  France,  and  you  stand  acquited  of  blame,  an''  retain  the  affections 
of  your  brother."  They  remained  at  Quesnoy  for  three  weeks,  during 
which  time  the  duchess,  who  was  very  able,  tutored  the  young  lady 
of  Bavaria,  as  to  her  manners  and  appearance  ;  and  did  not  allow 
her  to  keep  the  clothes  she  then  wore,  as  being  too  plain  and  simple 
for  the  French  fashions,  but  had  her  dressed  up  and  adorned  as  if 
she  had  been  her  own  child.  When  all  had  been  properly  prepared, 
the  duchess  and  her  daughter,  the  future  duchess  of  Burgundy,  set 
out  in  great  magnificence  for  Amiens,  with  the  young  lady,  where 
the  duchess  of  Brabant  was  already  arrived,  as  were  the  king,  the 
duke  and  duchess  of  Burgundy,  and  the  copncil. 

The  lord  de  la  Riviere,  sir  Guy  de  Trimouille,  with  many  barons 
and  knights,  went  out  of  the  city  of  Amiens  to  meet  the  company 
from  Hainault,  whom  they  escorted  into  town  with  many  honors,  and 
they  visited  each  other  out  of  love  and  affection.  Bot  the  king  could 
hardly  close  his  eyes  that  night  from  the  desire  of  seeing  her  who 
was  afterwards  his  spouse.  He  asked  the  lord  de  la  Riviere  when 
he  should  see  her.  This  question  much  amused  the-  ladies.  And 
on  the  Friday  when  the  young  lady  was  dressed  for  the  occasion, 
the  three  duchesses  presented  her  to  the  king.  She  instantly  kneeled 
down  very  low,  but  the  king  directly  raised  her  up  by  the  hand,  and 
continually  kept  his  eyes  upon  her :  so  that  from  that  time  love  and 
pleasure  pierced  his  heart.  ^ 

The  constable,  observing  what  passed,  said  to  the  lord  de  Coiicy, 
"  By  my  faith,  this  lady  will  remain  with  us :  the  king  cannot  take 
his  eyes  off  her."  When  the  ladies  had  remained  some  little  time 
with  the  king,  they  took  leave  of  him,  and  carried  back  the  damsel 
But  as  the  intentions  of  the  king  were  not  known,  the  duke  of  Bur. 
gundy  charged  the  lord  de  la  Riviere  to  sound  him  when  he  retired 
to  his  closet,  which  he  diligently  did,  by  saying,  "  Sire,  how  do  you 
like  this  young  lady  1  will  she  remain  with  us  ?"  "  Yes,  by  my 
troth,  will  she,"  replied  the  king  ;  "  for  she  pleases  us,  and  you  will 
tell  my  good  uncle  of  Burgundy  to  hasten  the  business," 

When  the  lord  tie  la  Riviere  heard  these  words,  he  repeated  them 
to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  announced  them  to  the  ladies ;  and 
they  were  so  well  pleased  thereat,  they  began  carroUing.  The 
whole  court  were  joyous  on  the  occasion ;  and  it  was  intended  by 
the  king's  uncles  to  celebrate  the  feast  at  Arras,  but  it  did  not  please 
the  king  to  go  further.  He  entreated  his  uncle  to  make  every  haste, 
for  he  assured  him  that  he  wished  no  delay,  but  was  anxious  to 
have  the  business  completed  in  the  good  city  of  Amiens.  "  Very 
well,  my  lord,"  replied  the  duke,  "it  shall  be  done  as  you  order." 

The  duke  of  Burgundy,  in  company  with  the  constable,  sir  Guy 
de  la  Trimouille  and  several  others,  waited  on  madame  de  Hainault, 
and  found  her  niece  seated  beside  her.  The  duke  related  all  that 
had  passed,  adding  that  the  king  had  made  him  alter  his  intention 
as  to  the  place  where  the  marriage  ceremony  was  to  be  performed ; 
for  he  was  so  deeply  smitten,  that  he  had  owned  he  could  neither 
sleep  nor  take  and  repose  on  account  of  her  whom  he  wished  for 
his  wife,  but  on  the  morrow  they  would  cure  all  his  ailings.  The 
duchess  went  out  in  a  fit  of  laughter,  and  they  separated  from  each 
other  with  much  joy  and  satisfaction. 


CHAPTER   CLXIII. 

FRANCIS     ATnEfllEM     TAKES     DAMME.      THOSE     OF    BRUGES     ATTEMPT   TO 
RETAKE    IT. 

On  a  Saturday  night,  Francis  Atremen  marched  with  seven  thou, 
sand  men  from  the  Quatre  Mestiers,  whither  he  had  retreated  after 
the  failure  of  his  attempt  on  Ardembourg  :  he  had  promised  his 
townsmen,  on  his  departure,  that  he  would  never  return  until  he  ad 
taken  some  good  town.  The  Ghent  men  were  desirous  of  finding 
the  French  employment,  so  that  they  should  be  unable  to  send  more 
men  to  the  admiral  in  Scotland,  to  make  war  on  the  English;  for  it 
was  currently  reported,  that  the  constable,  together  with  a  large  body 
of  men-at-arms  and  cross-bows,  was  about  to  embark  to  reinforce 
those  sent  to  Scotland. 

Francis  Atremen,  being  an  expert  man-at-arms,  sallied  out  one 
Saturday  evening  from  the  country  called  Quatre  Mestiers,  and  when 
it  was  dark,  advanced  to  the  walls  of  Bruges,  in  hopes  of  taking  it, 
but  could  not.  When  he  found  he  could  do  nothing,  he  marched 
toward  Damme,  and  met  his  spies  whom  he  had  sent  thither  and 
round  that  neighborhood  :  they  told  him  he  would  do  well  to  advance 
to  Damme,  for  sir  Roger  Guistelles  had  left  it,  and  only  women 
were  there.  This  was  true  !  for  he  had  gone  to  Bruges,  thinking 
the  inhabitants  were  able  to  defend  themselves,  but  in  this  he  was 
disappointed.  When  Francis  Atremen  heard  that  sir  Roger  de 
Guistelles  was  not  in  Damme,  he  divided  his  men  into  two  divis- 
ions, and,  taking  the  smallest,  said  to  the  other,  "  You  will  advance 
to  that  gate,  and  make  no  attack  until  you  hear  our  trumpets  sound : 
then  attempt  the  barriers,  and  cut  down  and  destroy  all,  and  on  the 
side  we  will  break  down  the  gate,  for  we  shall  never  enter  the  town 
by  ladders." 

His  orders  were  punctually  obeyed.  He  advanced  with  the 
smaller  division,  leaving  the  other  behind  him  :  the  foremost 
marched  with  ladders  through  the  ditches,  where  they  met  with  no 
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roBistance,  and,  having  passed  the  mud,  fixed  their  ladders  to  the 
walls :  on  entering  the  town,  they  sounded  their  trumpets  and 
made  for  the  gates  without  opposition,  for  they  were  masters  of  the 
place,  the  good  people  being  still  in  their  beds.  It  was  the  17th 
day  of  July  when  Damme  was  thus  surprised.  They  advanced  to 
the  gate,  and  broke  all  the  bars  of  it  with  strong  axes :  those  without 
destroyed  the  barriers,  and  thus  all  sorts  of  people  entered  the  town. 

The  inhabitants  began  to  be  in  motion ;  but  it  was  too  late,  for 
they  were  made  prisoners  in  their  houses,  and  those  whom  they 
found  armed  were  slain  without  mercy.  Thus  was  the  good  town 
of  Damme  taken,  wherein  they  found  much  wealth  :  in  particular, 
cellars  full  of  Malmsey  and  other  wines.  I  heard  also  that  those  of 
Bruges  had  brought  thithgr  great  riches  for  fear  of  a  rebellion  of  the 
populace  whom  they  suspected.  Francis  Atremen  was  much  re- 
joiced on  being  master  of  Damme,  and  said,  "  Now  I  have  well 
kept  my  promise  to  Ghent:  this  place  will  enable  us  to  conquer 
Bruges,  Sluys,  and  Ardembourg."  He  instantly  issued  a  proclama- 
tion, that  not  the  smallest  harm  or  insult  should  be  offered  to  the 
noble  ladies  in  the  town  ;  for  there  were  seven  ladies,  the  wives  of 
knights,  who  had  come  thither  to  visit  madame  de  Guistelles,  who 
was  with  child  and  near  lying-in.  After  having  pillaged  the  town 
and  put  to  death  those  who  would  not  join  their  party,  they  began  to 
repair  it. 

When  those  in  Bruges  heard  of  this,  they  were  much  enraged, 
and  not  without  cause :  they  instantly  armed  and  marched  to 
Damme,  and  began  to  skirmish  and  attack  it:  but  it  was  of  no  avail, 
for  they  lost  more  than  they  gained :  they  therefore  marched  back 
to  Bruges.  You  may  suppose,  when  this  news  reached  Ghent,  they 
were  much  pleased,  and  considered  it  as  a  valiant  enterprise,  and 
also  looked  on  Francis  Atremen  as  a  gallant  soldier. 


CHAPTER   CLXIV. 

Kma   CHAKLES   ESPOUSES    THE  LADT   ISABELLA    OF   BATABIA.        HE   BE- 
SmaES   DAMME. 

We  will  return  to  the  marriage  of  king  Charles  of  France,  and 
relate  how  it  was  concluded.  The  duchess  Margaret  of  Hainault, 
who  had  the  young  queen  under  her  care,  on  tibe  morning  of  the 
wedding  dressed  her  out  handsomely,  as  she  knew  well  how  to  do, 
when  the  duchesses  of  Brabant  and  Burgundy  came  thither  grandly 
attended  by  ladies  and  damsels.  These  three  ladies  conducted  the 
lady  Isabella  of  Bavaria  in  the  richest  covered  cars  ever  seen,  with  a 
crown  on  her  head,  that  was  worth  all  the  wealth  of  the  country,  and 
which  the  king  had  sent  to  her  a  little  before.  The  bishop  of 
Amiens,  performed  the  marriage  ceremony  in  the  presence  of  the 
lords  and  ladies  before-mentioned.*  After  the  mass  and  other  cere- 
monies thereto  appertaining,  the  king,  with  the  lords,  ladies,  and 
damsels  went  to  dinner,  which  was  very  sumptuous  and  magnificent, 
and  that  day  the  counts  and  barons  served  at  it  in  grand  array. 
After  dinner,  they  amused  themselves  in  different  manners,  which 
continued  with  great  enjoyment  until  evening,  when  the  king  re 
tired  with  his  brid«. 

The  feasts  were  continued  until  the  Tuesday  following,  when 
news  was  brought  to  the  king  and  to  his  council  that  Francis  Atre- 
men had  taken  the  town  of  Damme.  A  herald  arrived  at  the  same 
time  from  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  who  brought  letters  that  Taille- 
bouig,  with  its  castle .  and  bridge,  had  been  subdued,  and  that  the 
duke,  with  his  army,  was  on  full  march  to  besiege  Verteuil,  having 
already  conquered  back  again  in  Poitou  and  Limousin,  six  fortresses. 
This  news  rejoiced  somewhat  the  court,  and  made  them  indifferent 
as  to  the  loss  of  Damme  :  but  it  was  determined  the  king  should  not 
undertake  anything  until  he  had  marched  to  Flanders  and  retaken 
Damme.  He  declared  he  would  enter  the  Quatre  Meetiers,  from 
whence  this  mischief  had  sprung,  and  would  not  leave  any  house 
undestroyed.  Messengers  were  immediately  sent  over  the  kingdom 
with  summons  for  every  man-at-arms  to  be  in  Picardy  by  the  first  of 
August,  to  march  to  Damme.  This  was  soon  spread  through 
France,  and  all  knights  and  squires  made  their  preparations  for 
waiting  on  the  king  as  they  had  been  commanded.  This  same  day, 
duke  Frederick  of  Bavaria,  duke  Albert,  and  the  other  barons  took 
leave  of  the  king  and  departed  for  their  homes,  leaving  behind  the 
lady  Isabella  of  Bavaria,  now  queen  of  France  as  you  have  heard. 
The  king  of  France,  who  had  sent  his  summons  through  the  realm, 
declared  he  would  not  return  to  Paris  before  he  had  been  at  Dammo. 
On  the  twentieth  day  of  July  he  set  out  from  Amiens,  vsith  the  con- 
stable and  many  lords,  and  came  to  Arras,  where  he  slept  one  night. 
On  the^  morrow  he  went  to  Lens.t  in  Artois :  men-at-arms  vrere 
daily  coming  to  him  from  all  quarters.  He  continued  his  march  un. 
til  he  arrives  at  Ypres,  so  that  by  the  first  of  August  he  was  before 
Damme,  and  quartered  himself  so  near  the  town  that  the  arrows 
flew  over  his  head. 

Three  days  afterwards  arrived  William  of  Hainault,  who  was  very 
welcome  to  the  king,  and  to  my  lord  of  Burgundy.  The  siege  was 
laid  to  Damme  in  a  handsome  manner,  and  Francis  Atremen  was 
Inclosed  within  it.    He  behaved  very  gallantly,  for  every  day  there 


*  The  marriage  toofc  place  on  the  ISth  July,  UflS^-Ep. 
1  <*  Xiens"— fbiir  leocues  fiom  Anu. 


were  attacks  and  skirmishee,  unless  prevented .  by  short  traces. 
The  lord  de  Clary,  master  of  the  ordnance  to  the  lord  de  Coucy,  wai 
hit  by  an  arrow*  from  the  town,  which  caused  his  death :  it  was  a 
pity,  fQr  he  was  a  gallant  knight.  Those  of  Bruges  and  Ypres  cam« 
to  this  siege  ;  and  there  were  present  upward  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand men.  The  king  was  quartered  between  Damme  and  Ghent 
The  lord  de  St.  Py  and  the  lord  de  Guistelles  were  the  commander 
of  the  Flemings  :  they  had  about  twenty-five  lances,  and  quarterei 
themselves  among  them  for  fear  of  dissensions. 

An  attack  was  made  on  Damme  at  which  all  the  lords  were  pres 
ent.  William  of  Hainault  was  made  a  knight  by  the  king's  hand 
and  that  day  he  displayed  his  banner :  during  the  course  of  the  siege 
he  showed  himself  an  excellent  knight.  The  French,  by  this  assault, 
lost  more  than  they  won,  for'Francis  Atremen  had  with  him  some 
English  archers  who  sorely  galled  the  assailants :  he  had  also  many 
pieces  of  artillery,  for  the  town,  before  it  was  surprised,  was  well 
provided ;  and  Francis  had  ordered  more  thither  from  Ghent  when 
he  knew  it  was  to  be  besieged. 


CHAPTER    CLXV. 

SOKE  CITIZENS  AT  SLUTS  ABE  BEHEADED  FOB  TBEASOK  TO  THE  FBEirCB. 
THE  DUKE  OF  BUBOUirDY  ACQCIBES  SLUYS  FBOH  SIB  WTLLIAH  DE  HAKUB, 
BY  AN  EZCEAneE  FOB  THE  LANDS  OF  BETHUNE. 

During  the  siege  of  Damme,  some  of  the  principal  citizens  of 
Sluys  who  governed  it,  were  accused  of  high  treason  against  the 
king  of  France :  they  wanted  to  deliver  the  town  to  his  enemies,  to 
murder  the  governor  and  all  his  garrison  in  their  beds,  and  to  set 
fire  to  the  numerous  fleet  of  France,  which  was  then  at  anchor  in 
their  port,  well  filled  with  all  sorts  of  stores.  Before  the  expedition 
to  Damme,  the  king  of  France  had  intended  to  follow  his  admin! 
to  Scotland.  These  wicked  people  of  Sluys  also  meant  to  destroy 
the  dikes  of  the  sea,  and  drown  all  or  the  greater  part  of  the  army. 
This  had  been  bargained  for  by  those  of  Ghent,  and  it  was  all  to 
have  been  done  in  one  night ;  it  would  have  been  executed  if  one 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  had  not  overheard  the  malice  they 
were  devising.  He  directly  went  to  the  governor  and  told  him  what 
was  intended,  and  named  the  greater  psirt  of  the  conspirators.  The 
knight  was  much  astonished  when  he  heard  of  this,  tmd  taking  with 
him  his  garrison,  which  consisted  of  about  sixty  lances,  went  to  the 
houses  of  the  different  conspiratois,  whom  he  arrested,  and  sent  to 
separate  prisons  under  a  strong  guard.  He  then  mounted  his  hoise 
and  hastened  to  the  king's  tent,  before  Damme,  where  the  duke  of 
Burgundy  at  that  time  chanced  to  be.  He  related  to  them  all  that 
he  had  heard  and  done :  how  near  the  town  was  being  lost,  and  his 
Jirmy  drowned.  The  king  and  his  nobles  were  much  surprised ;  an^ 
the  governor  was  ordered  to  return  to  Sluys,  and  to  keep  his  prison. 
ers  no  longer  confined,  but  instantly  to  put  them  to  death,  that  others 
might  from  them  take  example.  The  governor,  on  his  return,  had 
them  beheaded,  and  thus  ended  the  business. 

The  same  week,  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  by  the  advice  of  sir  Guy 
de  la  Trimouille,  whb  had  last  summer  resided  at  Sluys  with  a  con. 
siderable  force,  resolved  to  open  a  negotiation  with  his  cousin,  sir 
William  de  Namur,  to  obtain  that  town  by  exchange  for  other 
lands,  to  add  it  to  the  country  of  Flanders,  which  lands  were  equally 
profitable  as  to  revenue.  Sir  Wlliam  de  Namur  was  much  displeased 
when  he  first  heard  this  proposal  for  an  exchange ;  for  the  town  of 
Sluys,  with  its  dependencies  and  sea-rights,  was  a  noble  and  profita. 
ble  inheritance ;  it  had  also  devolved  to  him  from  his  ancestors, 
which  made  him  like  it  the  more.  Notwithstanding  this,  since  ^e 
duke  of  Burgundy  was  desirous  of  it,  he  found  it  necessary  to  com- 
ply.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  duke,  when  in  possession  of  it,  to 
erect  there  a  handsome  and  strong  castle,  like  to  Calais  and  othei 
places,  which  should  command  the  harbor  of  Sluys,  and  garrison  il 
with  men-at-arms  and  archers,  so  that  none  could  approach  his  tet 
ritories  without  danger  from  them.  He  said  he  would  build  it  high 
enough  to  see  from  it  twenty  leagues  at  sea.  In  short,  sir  William 
was  so  hard  pressed  by  the  duke  and  his  council,  that  he  consented  to 
the  exchange  of  Sluys  for  the  whole  territory  of  Bethune,  which  is 
one  of  the  fairest  inheritances  of  the  whole  country.  It  was  given 
to  him  and  to  his  heirs.  Immediately  afterwards,  the  duke  set  work 
men  on  the  castle  he  intended  to  build  at  Sluys.  We  wHl  ru)w 
return  to  the  siege  of  Damme,  and  say  how  it  prospered. 


CHAPTER   CLXVl. 

FRANCIS  ATBEMEN  AND  HIS  MEN  ABANDON  DAMME.  THE  TOWN  IS  DE. 
STROYED  BY  THE  FRENCH :  THEY  ALSO  BUIN  THE  OOUNTBT  OF  THE 
QUATRE  MESTIERS. 

There  were  several  skirmishes  almost  daily  at  the  barrieis  of 
Damme,  where  many  were  wounded  and  slain.  The  walls  could 
not  be  approa(^ed,  because  the  ditches  were  filled  vrith  mud  and 
filth :  and,  if  it  had  been  rainy  weather,  the  army  would  have  had 


•  D.  BauTBge'i  edition  .ayi.  that  the  lord  de  Clary  while  npproachmB  the  town  It 
view  the  ruin  on  the  walli  wu  itruck  bir  a  quarrel  from  one  of  them,  not  W  u  w- 
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enough  to  do,  and  must  have  decamped  whether  they  would  or  not: 
but  for  the  space  of  one  month,  during  which  this  siege  lasted,  there 
never  fell  one  drop  of  rain.  They  had  provlsioa  in  great  abundance ; 
but  the  stench  of  the  beasts  killed  by  the  army  and  the  dead  horses 
corrupted  the  air,  and  caused  many  knights  and  squires  to  be  so  ill 
and  low  spirited  that  they  retired  to  Bruges  or  elsewhere  :  the  king 
was  wont  to  lodge  at  Marie,  notwithstanding  his  tents  were  left 
standing  in  the  camp.  It  was  the  intention  of  Francis  Atremen  to 
hold  out  this  siege,  till  the  reinforcements  which  he  expected  from 
England  should  arrive  to  raise  it :  for  it  is  certain  that  Francis,  and 
the  men  of  Ghent,  had  sent  to  England  for  assistance.  The  unoles 
of  the  king  of  England  would  undoubtedly  have  carried  over  a  suf- 
ficency  of  men-at-arms  and  archers,  if  the  admiral  of  France  had  not 
at  that  time"  been  in  Scotland  with  so  large  a' force.  It  was  .confi- 
dently said,  that  the  constable  was  to  reinforce  the  admiral  with 
a  greater  body:  by  which  means  the  Flemings  were  not  assisted,' 
and  those  of  Damme  were  forced  to  make  a  bad  bargain  of  it;  for 
on  the  27th  day  of  August,  1385,  was  the  town  of  Damme  coiaquered 
back  again. 

When  Francis  Atremen  found,  after  the  king  of  France  had  be. 
sieged  him  for  a  month,  that  he  was  not  to  expect  any  succor,  and 
that  his  artillery  began  to  fail,  he  was  much  cast  down,  and  said  to. 
those  of  his  council,  "  I  wi'l,  that  all  of  us  from  Ghent  return  home : 
b»t  let  it  be  made  known  to  them  secretly,  so  that  none  of  the  town  be 
informed  of  our  intended  departure,  and  attempt  to  save  themselves 
with  their  wives  and  children,  by  sacrificing  us.  They  would  obtain 
peace,  and  we  should  be  slain  :  but  I  must  take  good  care  to  prevent 
this ;  for  we  will  keep  in  a  body,  and  go  round  the  town  to  visit  the 
guard.  We  will  secure  all  the  inhabitants,  not  having  arms,  in  the 
churches,  and  give  them  to  understand,  we  do  so  because  we  expect 
a  grand  attack  to  be  made  to-moiTow,  and  do  not  wish  them  to  suf- 
fer from  it.  We  must  tell  the  guard  of  the  night  that  we  intend  to 
beat  up  the  enemy's  quarters,  and  the  moment  we  are  in  the  plain 
we  will  spur  for  the  fastest  to  Ghent."  His  council  replied,  ihat  he 
had  well  spoken.  Every  man  made  his  preparation  accordingly,  and 
in  the  evening  packed  up  their  all,  and  put  the  women,  children  and 
lower  sort  of  people  in  the  churches :  they  even  ordered  thither  the 
ladies  of  the  knights  who  were  prisoners,  telling  them,  that  on  the 
morrow  there  was  to  be  a  grand  attack,  and  they  wished  them  not 
to  be  frightened  :  all  this  was  thought  very  proper. 

The  first  hour  of  the  night  the  Ghent  men  went  their  rounds :  there 
were  none  of  their  townsmen  on  the  walls,  but  only  those  of  Damme. 
Francis  Atremen  said  to  them,  "  Keep  up  a  strict  watch  about  raid, 
night ;  and  on  no  account,  whatever  you  may  see  or  hear,  quit  the 
battlements,  for  in  the  morning  we  shall  be  attacked ;  but. I  am  re. 
solved  this  night  to  beat  up  their  quarters."  His  words  were  believed, 
for  they  thought  he  wsis  speaking  the  truth.  After  Ffanois  Atremen 
had  arranged  all  his  business,  he  ordered  the  gate  to  be  opened,  and 
sallied  forth  witfi  those  his  townsmen  from  Ghent.  Tiey  were  not 
half  a  league  from  the  town  when  day  appeared,  and  the  inhabitants 
discovered  that  Francis  and  his  companions  were  gone  off:  they 
were  much  disheartened  :  but  their  leaders  began  to  negotiate  with 
those  belonging  to  the  king,  and  said  they  had  killed- Francis  Atre- 
men the  preceding  evening. 

Several  of  the  town,  understanding  that  Francis  Atremen  was 
gone  away,  and  the  gate  still  open,  set  out  from  the  town  as  fast  as 
they  were  able.  When  this  news  arrived  at  the  camp,  the  Bretons 
and  Bargundians,  who  were  eager  for  pillage,  mounted  their  horses, 
and  pursued  them  within  two  leagues  of  Ghent :  sisveral  were  slain, 
and  upward  of  five  hundred  made  prisoners  j  they  were  not  from 
Ghent,  but  the  inhabitants  of  Damme  who  were  running  away. 
While  they  were  pursuing  them  on  all  sides,  the  town,  now  defence- 
less, was  attacked :  the  French  entered  it  at  different  parts  by  lad- 
ders, which  they  carried  over  the  ditches  with  much  difficuliy.  When 
they  entered,  they  imagined  they  should  roll  in  riches ;  buUhey  found 
nothing,  except  poor  people,  women  and  children,  and  great  quanti. 
ties  of  good  wines.  In  spite,  therefore,  they  set  fire  to  the  town  and 
burnt  almost  the  whole  of  it.  The  king,  and  duke  of  Burgundy 
were  much  vexed  at  this,  but  they  could  not  prevent  it.  The  noble 
ladies  were,  however,  saved,  but  with  some  difficulty,  from  having 
any  harm  done  to  their  persons. 

After  Damme  had  been  thus  regained  by  France,  the  king  was 
advised  to  decamp,  and  to  fix  his  own  quarters  at  a  small  town  two 
leagues  from  Ghent  called  Artavelle,  and  that,  during  the  time  he 
should  be  there,  the  men-at-arms  should  scour  the  country  of  the 
Quatre  Mestiers,  and  completely  destroy  it;  because,  in  former 
times,  all  sorts  of  provision  were  sent  from  thence  to  Ghent,  ana 
more  assistance  given  to  that  town  from  those  countries  than  from 
any  others.  The  king  of  France  and  his  army  marched  from  before 
Damme  :  he  took  up  his  quarters  at  Artavelle ;  during  which  time 
the  men-at-arms  destroyed  the  country,  burning  all  houses,  monaste- 
lies  and  forts  which  had  held  out  for  them.  They  left  not  any  house 
whole,  and  killed  or  drove  into  the  woods  all  the  woijien  and  chiU 
dren.  When  the  French  had  completed  this  destruction,  they  were 
ordered  to  march  and  lay  siege  to  the  castle  of  Gaure,  and  after- 
wards to  do  the  game  to  Ghent.    But  all  this  ended  in  nothing. 


CHAPTER    CLXVII 


THE  KINO  OF  FRANCE  LEAVES  FLANDERS,  AND  DISBANDS  HIS  ARMV.  DU 
RINS  THE  TIME  HE  IS  AT  PARIS,  TREATINS  WITH  EMBASSADORS  FROM 
HUNOARY,  NEWS  ARRIVES  THAr  THE  MARQUIS  DE  BLANCQOEFORT* 
HAD  FORCIBLY  MAREIED  THE  HEIRESS  OF  HUNGARY. 

Intellioence  was  brought  to  the  king,  while  at  Artavelle,  that  the 
queen  of  Hungary  had  sent  the  bishop  of  Vassereul,  attended  by 
several  knights  and  squires  as  her  embassadors,  who  had  brought 
credential  letters  to  say  that  they  were  come  to  seek  for  the  lord 
Lewis  of  France,  count  de  Valois,  and  who  signed  himself  king  of 
Hungary,  whom  John  de  la  Personne;  a  French  knight,  had  espoused 
by  procuration  for  the  said  Lewis  count  de  Valois.  This  news 
pleased  greatly  the  king  and  his  council,  who,  being  desirous  of  pro. 
perly  equipping  the  young  count  de  Valois,  resolved  to  return  to 
France,  saying  they  had  done  enough  for  this  season.  The  king 
set  out  from  Artavelle  the  12th  day  of  September,  and  disbanded  all 
his  men-at-arms,  when  each  returned  to  his  home.  The  men  of 
Ghent  were  much  delighted  at  this  event. 

The  king  went  to  Cray,t  where  the  queen  resided ;  for,  when  he 
.left  Amiens  to  go  to  Flanders,  she  was  sent  thither  to  hold  her  court. 
I  know  not  how  many  days  he  staid  there  with  her  ;  but,  when  they 
left  it,  the  king  came  to  Paris,  and  the  queen  went  to  Vincennes, 
where  she  resided  a  while,  for  they  were  busily  employed  in  the 
equipment  of  the  young  count,  as  they  were  anxious  he  should  have 
furniture  and  attendants  suitable  to  his  rank  as  king  of  Hungary 
but  things  in  a  short  time  turned  out  differently  in  Hungary,  as  you 
shall  hear.}  True  it  is,  that  the  queen.mother  of  Hungary  took 
great  delight  in  the  idea  of  Lewis  of  France  being  king  of  Hungary 
and  considered  her  daughter  as  married  to  him.  She  wished  notfoi 
any  other  but  him  for  her  son.in.law  ;  and  with  this  intent  she  had 
sent  the  bishop  of  Vassereul,  with  many  knights  and  squires,  to  con- 
duct him  to  his  queen. 

It  happened,  that  while  these  embassadors  were  on  their  road  to 
France,  the  emperor  of  Germany,  who  styled  himself  king  of  the 
Romans,  had  a  brother  younger  than  himself,  called  Henry  de  Blanc. 
quefort.§  The  king  of  the  Romans,  had  been  informed  of  the  state 
of  Hungary,  of  the  treaties  which  had  been  entered  into  with  the 
count  Louis  de  Valois,  and  that  the  before-named  embassador  was 
gone  to  conduct  him  to  Hungary.  The  king  of  the  Romans  loved 
his  brother's  interest  more  than  his  cousin's,  had  long  considered 
this  business,  and  had  already  arranged  it  in  his  mind  to  bring  it 
cautiously  and  secretly  about  according  to  his  own  plan  ;  for,  ha4  the 
queen  of  Hungary  had  the  slightest  intimation  of  his  intent,  she 
would  have  guarded  effectually  against  it :  but  it  was  clear  she  hac 
not. 

It  was  known  to  the  council  in  Germany,  that  the  queen  of  Hun 
gary  and  her  daughter  were  gone  to  a  castle  near  the  borders  ol 
Germany,  to  amuse  themselves :  upon  which,  the  marquis  de  Blanc, 
quefort  set  off  with  a  large  body  of  men.at-arms,  ten  thousand  a 
least,  to  lay  siege  to  this  castle  and  inclose  the  ladies  within  it.  The 
queen,  on  perceiving  her  situation,  was  thunderstruck,  and  sent  to 
know  from  the  marquis  why  he  thus  kept  her  confined,  and  what  he 
wanted.  The  marquis  sent  for  answer,  "  it  was  done  solely  because 
she  intended  marrying  her  daughter  to  the  brother  of  the  king  of 
France,  who  was  a  stranger,  and  from  whom  she  never  could  have 
any  comfort ;"'  adding,  that  "  it  would  be  better  and  more  advan- 
tageous for  the  kingdom  of  Hungary,  if  he,  who  was  her  neighbor, 
should  maiTy  her,  than  another,  who  came  from  such  a  distant  country 
as  Louis  de  Valois."  The  queen  answered,  that  she  had  never  be. 
fore  heard  one  word  of  his  pretensions,  and  for  that  reason  had-con- 
sented  to  her  daughter's  union  with  the  brother  of  the  king  of  France : 
besides,  the  king  of  Hungary,  during  his  lifetime,  had  ordered  her  so 
to  do."  To  this  the  marquis  replied,  that  "  he  paid  little  attention 
to  what  she   said ;  that  he  had   the   consent  and  good   will  of  the 


*  This,  I  suppose,  should  be  Brandenburgh. 

t  "  Cray.'*    Q..  If  not  Craonne,  which  is  a  town  in  Picardy, 

J  There  most  be  some  mistake,  or  perhaps  Froissart  was  misiofonned,  for  1  cannot 
find  any  mention  of  the  CTOwn  of  Hungary  being  offered  to  the  count  de  Valois.  Under 
neath  is  all  that  is  said  of  the  matter  in  the  "Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates." 

Mary,  sumamed  King  Mary.— Mary,  daughter  of  Charles  the  Great,  was  crowned 
in  AUie  Royaie,  or  Stul  Weissembourg,  in  the  year  1382,  under  the  name  of  King  Mary 
As  she  was  too  young  to  govern  the  l^ingdom,  the  regency  was  given  to  her  mother 
queen  Elizabeth.  Nicholas  de  Gara  having  gained  the  confidence  of  the  two  princesses, 
ruled  despotically  in  their  names,  insomuch  tliat  it  excited  great  murmurs  among  the 
Hungarians.  Ln  the  year  1385.  Charles  le  Petit,  king  of  Naples,  at  the  solicitations  ot 
the  discontented  party,  arrives  atBuda,  seizes  the  government,  and  caused  himself  to  be 
crowned  king  of  Hungary  in  Albe  Royaie  the  30th  of  September,  in  the  same  year.  On 
the  5th  of  February  following,  he  is  assassinated  in  Buda,  by  order,  and  in  the  pifeence 
ofEhzabeth.  On  the  1st  of  May,  1386,  John  Horwarh,  ban  of  Croatia,  surprises  the 
two  queens,  attended  by  Nicholas  de  Gara,  while  on  a  journey  .  he  massacres  the  last 
before  their  eyes,  drowns  Elizabeth  tlie  ensuing  night,  and  carries  off  Mary  prisoner  to 
Croatia.  Sigismond,  marquis  of  Brandenburg,  flies,  o  n  hearing  this,  to  deliver  Mary, 
to  whom  he  was  betrothed.  He  joins  her  at  Albe  Royaie,  whither  she  had  been  sent 
marries  her  at  that  town,  and  is  crowned  king  of  Hungary  on  the  10th  of  June,  Whit 
Sunday,  being  only  twenty  years  old.  The  ban  of  Croatia  was  this  same  year  arrested 
by  his  order,  and  expiated  his  crimes  by  tortures.  Mary  died  at  Buda,  1392.  Her  body 
was  buried  at  Peter- Waradin. 

i  This  should -be  Sigtstaovd  marquis  of  Brandenburg :  he  was  a  son  of  the  emperot 
Charles  IV.  and  brothu  of  the  emperor  Wenceslaus,  and  had  been  betrothed  to  Marj 
jahii  infoDcy.  The  wholestory  concsming  the  couatde  Valois  ii  vwyapocryphml;  >9 
•Chft  hmnriiin  mentioni  it  —Kb 
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greater  part  of  the  Hungarian  nation,  and  that  he  would,  by  fair 
means  or  otherwise,  have  her,  now  she  was  in  his  power."  The 
lady  was  much  cast  down  at  these  words,  but,  notwithstanding,  held 
out  as  well  as  she  could ;  and,  though  she  sent  to  her  subjects  to 
come  to  her  assistance,  none  obeyed,  nor  did  they  make  the  least 
movement  against  the  marquis,  which  plainly  showed  the  Hunga- 
rians preferred  the  Germans  to  the  French. 
When  the  queen 
found  she  was  not 
to  expect  any  as- 
sistance from  her 
subjects,  she  be- 
gan to  listen  to 
reason ;  for  the 
marquis  threaten, 
ed  her,  that  if  she 
suffered  the  castle 
to  be  taken  by 
storm  he  would 
confine  her  in  a 
tower,  where  she 
would  have  only 
bread  and  water, 
Bs  long  as  she 
lived.  These  me. 
naces  frightened 
her,  for  the  place 
was  weak,andshe 
had  come  thither 
without  enough  of 
meo  or  provision. 
She  therefore  en. 
lered  into  a  treaty 
with  the  marquis; 
and  in  this  situa. 
tion  she  gave  him 
herdaughter,  who 
was  direcdy  mar- 
ried, and  he  in. 
stantly  went  to 
bed  to  her. 

Thus  did  sir 
Henry  of  Bohe. 
mia,  marquis  de 
Blancquefort,gain 
the  inheritance  of 

Hungary,  of  which  he  was  king  rather  through  force  than  love,  vrith 
regard  to  the  consent  of  the  queen.dowager;  but  she  was  obliged  to 
abide  by  this  bargain,  or  worse  might  have  happened.  News  of  this 
was  soon  published,  and  it  was  sent  to  the  bishop  and  knights  of  Hun- 
gary who  were  on  their  return  from  France  ;  for  the  count  de  Valois, 
having  completed  his  arrangements,  had  proceeded  as  far  on  his  jour- 
ney as  Troyes.  He  was  much  enraged  when  this  event  was  told 
him ;  but  he  could  not  any  way  remedy  it.  The  Hungarians  departed 
very  angry,  as  indeed  they  had  reason ;  and  the  young  count  de  Valois 
returned  to  his  brother  and  uncles  at  Paris,  who,  having  never  de- 
pended much  on  this  marriage,  said,  "  the  count  de  Valois  was  for- 
tunate in  having  his  wife  taken  from  him,,  for  Hungary  was  a  dis- 
tant country,  and  out  of  reach  of  the  French,  from  whence  they  could 
never  have  had  any  assistance."  These  considerations  made  them 
indifferent  about  it,  and  induced  them  to  think  of  another  connection 
for  him.  This  was  the  duke  of  Milan's  daughter,  heiress  of  Lom- 
bardy,  which  territory  is  more  valuable  than  all  Hungary,  and  nearer 
at  hand  to  the  French. 

We  will  leave  these  marriages,  and  speak  of  the  duke  of  Bourbon, 
who,  having  taken  Taillebourg,  was  in  Poitou  besieging  Verteuil ; 
ahd  return  to  the  admiral  of  France  in  Scotland,  and  say  how  he 
went  on. 


strength,  and  showing  his  people  how  to  bank  it,  a  stone,  shot  from 
a  dondaine*  by  the  besiegers,  wounded  him  mortally,  and  caused  bis 
instant  death.  This  Bertrand  had  escaped  from  sixteen  very  dan. 
gerous  sieges.  His  companions  lamented  much  his  death ;  but,  as 
that  was  now  irretrievable,  An3rew  remained  sole  governor.  Fifteen 
days  afterwards,  negotiatioiis  were  opened,  and  a  treaty  concluded 
that  the  garrison  should  surrender  the  castle,  with  all  its  provisiou) 


KlHO  Robert  of  Scotland  and  his  Nine  Sons  wiio  loved  arms.    Designed  fiom  Contemporaiy  Ulustmtiona. 


on  being  conducted  in  safety  to  Bouteville,  of  which  place  Diuandoii 
.de  la  Perede  waS  governor.  Thus  did  the  French  gain  the  castle  ol 
Verteuil,  which  they  afterwaids  repaired  and  reinforced  with  stores, 
artilleiy  and  men.at-arms.  They  Aen  marched  to  an  adjoining  town 
called  Cares,  and  when  they  departed  thence,  came  to  Limoges, 
where  the  duke  of  Bourbon  remained  full  eight  days.  He  was  ad. 
vised  to  return  to  Paris,  which  he  did,  and  found  the  king  with  his 
nephew  the  count  de  Valois,  who  received  him  vrith  great  joy. 

We  will  now  return  to  the  affairs  in  Scotland,  and  speak  of  the 
admiral  of  France. 

CHAPTER   CLXIX, 

THE   SCOTTISH    iKMT   WITH   THAT    OF  THE  ADMIRAL  OF  FRAMCE  EHTE» 

NORTHOMBEKLAin) BUT   THE   EHSLISH,   BEINO   OH   THEIB   UABCH  TO 

MEET   THEM,  THEY   RETREAT   WITEIN   THE   BORDERS. 

You  have  before  heard  how  the  admiral  of  France,  with  a  largt 
body  of  men.at-arms,  had  landed  at  the  port  of  Edinburgh,  and  thai 
they  found  it  a  very  different  country  from  what  they  had  expected 
from  the  accounts  of  the  barons  of  Scotland.  The  king's  council 
and  other  barons  had  told  those  knights  who  had  been  in  Scotland 
last  year,  partioidarly  sir  Geoffry  de  Charny  and  sir  Amyard  de 
Maise,  that  if  the  seneschal,  the  constable  or  the  admiral  of  France 
would  cross  the  sea  to  Scotland,  with  a  thousand  good  lances  and  five 
hundred  cross-bows,  with  armor  for  a  thousand  Scotsmen  and  pro- 
per equipments  for  the  leaders,  with  their  assistance  the  rest  of  Scot- 
land would  make  such  a  fatal  irruption  into  England,  it  would  never 
recover  the  blow.  With  this  expectation  had  the  French  crossed  the 
sea,  but  had  not  found  these  promises  realized.  In  the  first  place, 
they  met  with  savage  people,  bad  friends  and  a  poor  country ;  and 
the  knights  and  squires  knew  not  where  to  send  their  varlets  to  for- 
age, for  they  dared  not  do  so  except  in  very  large  parties  for  fear  of 
the  wicked  people  of  the  country,  who  lay  in  wait  for  them,  attacked 
and  killed  them. 

At  last,  king  Robert  of  Scotland  arrived,  vrith  red  bleared  eyes,  o'' 
the  color  of  sandal  wood,  which  clearly  showed  he  was  no  valiant 
man,  but  who  would  rather  remain  at  home  than  march  to  the  field 
he  had,  however,  nine  sons  who  loved  arms.  On  the  king's  aiTivi, 
at  Edinburgh,  the  barons  of  France  waited  on  him  to  pay  thei" 
respects,  as  they  well  knew  how  to  do :  the  earls  of  Douglas,  Morayf 
Mar,  Sutherland,  and  several  more,  were  at  this  interview.  The 
admiral  r";quested  the  king  to  fulfil  the   terms  on  which  they  had 

*  "  jraodauu"—*  larco  mftchine  to  throw  Btoaes  from. 


CHAPTER  CLXVIII. 

THE  DUKE  OF  BODKBON  TAKES  VERTEUIL  IN  POITOU,  AND  RETURNS  TO  THE 
EINO  OF  FRANCE  AT  PARIS. 

DoEiNS  the  time  the  king  was  before  Damme,  the  duke  of  Bour- 
bon, with  a  handsome  body  of  men-at-arms,  made  an  excursion  into 
Poitou  and  Limousin,  where  he  took  many  English  castles  and  forts, 
such  as  Archeac,  Gamate,  Montlieu,  eight  leagues  from  Bordeaux, 
and  Taillebourg  on  the  Charente  ;  he  then  laid  siege  to  Verteuil,  a 
strong  castle  in  Poitou,  on  the  borders  of  Limousin  and  Saintonge. 
Andrew  Prior,  an  Englishman,  and  Bertrand  de  Montrinet,  a  Gas. 
eon,  were  governors  of  Verteuil,  and  had  with  them  numbers  of  stout 
companions.  There  were  skirmishes,  therefore,  almost  daily  at  the 
barriers,  and  many  gallant  deeds  of  arms  done,  in  which  several 
W3"e  slain  or  wounded.  The  duke  declared  he  would  not  move 
from  thence  until  he  was  master  of  the  castle,  for  to  this  effect  had 
he  given  his  promise  the  last  time  he  had  conversed  vrith  the  duke  of 
Berry. 

It  happened  that  while  Bertrand  de  Montrinet,  one  of  the  gpvem- 
»i8,  was  phnning  a  ditch  to  be  made  within  the  castle  to  aJd  to  its 
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some  to  Scotland  ;  for  that  on  his  part  he  was  determined  to  enter 
England.  Those  'barons  of  Scotland  who  were  eager  to  advance 
themselves  were  rejoiced  at  hearing  this,  and  replied,  that  if  it  pleased 
God,  they  would  make  such  an  inroad  as  would  be  both  profitable 
and  honoi-able. 

The  king  issued  his  summons  for  a  very  large  amaament :  on  the 
day  fixed  for  their  assembling  at  Edinburgh,  there  were  thirty  thou, 
sand  men  on  horseback,  who,  as  they  arrived,  took  up  their  quarters 
after  the  manner  of  the  country,  but  they  had  not  everything  com- 
fortable. Sir  John  de  Vienna  was  very  impatient  to  make  an  excur- 
sion, and  to  afford  his  men  opportunities  of  performing  gallant  deeds 
of  arms  in  England ;  he  no  sooner  saw  the  arrival  of  the  Scottish 
men-at-arms,  than  he  said  it  was  time  to  march,  for  they  had  remained 
idle  too  long.  The  departure  was  then  proclaimed,  and  they  took 
their  march'toward  Roxburgh.  The  king  was  not  with  the  army,  but 
remained  at  Edinburgh  :  however,  all  his  children  accompanied  it. 
The  thousand*  complete  suits  of  armor  brought  from  France,  were 
delivered  to  the  Scottish  knights  who  were  badly  armed,  and  those 
who  had  them  were  much  delighted.  They  began  their  march  to. 
ward  Northumberland,  which  they  continued  until  they  came  to  the 
abbey  of  Melrose,  where  they  quartered  themselves  on  each  side  of 
the  river  Tweed :  on  the  morrow,  they  advanced  to  Lambir  Law,  and 
theji  came  before  Roxburgh. 

The  governor  of  the  castle  of  Roxburgh  for  the  lord  Mountague, 
to  whom  it  belonged  as  well  as  all  the  circumjacent  lands,  was  a 
knight  called  sii-  Edward  CUiford.  The  admiral  of  France,  with  his 
whole  army,  as  well  as  the  Scots,  halted  before  it,  and,  having  re- 
connoitred it,  thought  they  should  gain  nothing  by  the  attack,  as  the 
castle  was  large,  fair,  and  well  provided  with  artillery.  They  there- 
fore continued  their  march  down  the  river,  toward  Berwick  and  the 
sea,  until  they  came  to  two  square  towers,  tolerably  strong ;  in  which 
were  two  knights,  father  and  son,  of  the  name  of  Strande.  A  good 
farm  of  fine  fields  of  grass,  with  a  country-house,  was  hard  by,  which 
was  instantly  burnt  and  the  towers  attacked.  Several  feats  of  arms 
were  performed,  and  many  of  the  Scots  wounded  by  arrows  and 
stones ;  but  the  towers  were  at  length  taken  by  storm,  and  the  knights 
within  them,  who  had  valiantly  defended  themselves  as  long  as  they 
had  been  able.    , 

After  the  conquest  of  these  two  towers,  the  Scots  and  French 
came  before  a  very  strong  castle  in  another  part  of  the  country, 
which  is  called  Werley  ;t  it  belonged  to  sir  John  Mountague.  Sir 
John  LuBsebourne  was  the  governor  for  him,  and  bad  in  it  his  wife, 
children,  and  all  his  family ;  for  he  had  been  informed  that  the  Scots 
ad  the  French  were  advancing  that  way.  He  had  in  consequence, 
uUy  provided  the  place  with  men-at-arms  and  artillery,  to  the  utmost 
»f  his  power,  in  expectation  of  the  attack.  The  army  soon  came  and 
encamped  before  Werley,  situated  on  a  handsome  river  which  nans 
into  the  Tweed  below  it.  There  was  one  grand  assault  on  tliis  castle, 
where  the  French  behaved  much  more  valiantly  than  the  Scots ;  for 
they  crossed  the  ditches,  though  with  much  difiiculty  ;  and,  having 
fixed  their  ladders,  many  gallant  deeds  were  done,  for  the  French 
ascended  to  the  battlements,  and  there  fought  hand  to  hand  and 
dagger  to  dagger  with  the  garrison.  Sir  John  Lusseboume  showed 
himself  a  good  knight  and  powerful  in  arms,  by  engaging  the  French 
knights  as  they  mounted  the  ladders.  At  this  attack  a  German 
knight,  called  sir  Alberis  Gastelain,  was  slain,  which  was  a  pity ; 
many  others  were  killed  and  wounded.  The  enemy,  however,  were 
so  numerous,  and  the  attack  so  often  renewed,  that  the  castle  was 
taken,  and  the  knight,  his  wife,  and  children,  who  were  within  it. 
The  French  who  first  entered  made  upward  of  forty  prisoners  ;  the 
castle  was  then  burnt  and  destroyed,  for  they  saw  they  could  not  keep 
nor  guard  it,  being  so  far  advanced  in  England. 

After  the  capture  of  this  castle,  and  of  sir  John  Lusseboume,  the 
admiral  and  barons  of  France  and  ^Scotland  marched  toward  Araith,t 
the  estate  of  the  lord  Percy,  and  quartered  themselves  all  around  it. 
They  destroyed  several  villages,  and  marched  as  far  as  Boul,§  a 
handsome  and  strong  castle  on  the  sea-coast,  belonging  to  the  earl  of 
Northumberland  :  they  did  not  attack  it,  for  they  knew  they  should 
lose  their  lahor,  but  continued  their  march  to  half-way  between  Ber. 
wick  and  Newcastle.on-Tyne,  where  they  learnt  that  the  duke  of 
Lancaster,  the  earls  of  Northumberland  and  Nottingham,  the  lord 
Neville,  with  the  barons  of  the  counties  of  Northumberland,  York, 
and  Durham,  were  hastening  with  a  large  force  to  meet  them.||_  The 
admiral  and  barons  of  France  were  much  delighted  at  this  intelli. 
gence,  for  they  were  desirous  of  an  engagement ;  but  the  Scots  were 
of  a  contrary  opinion,  and  advised  a  retreat  toward  Scotland,  on  ac- 
count of  their  storesj  and  to  have  their  own  country  in  their  rear  and 
waii  or  the  enemy  on  their  own  borders.  Sir  John  de  Vienne  wished 
not  »j  act  in  contradiction  to  their  wishes,  and  followed  what  they 
had  advised ;  they  did  not  therefore  advance  further  into  Northumber. 
land,  but  made  for  Berwick,  of  which  place  sir  Thomas  Redman  was 
eovernor,  and  had  with  him  a  great  number  of  men-at-arms.  The 
French  and  Scots  came  before  it,  but  made  no  attack,  and  continued 
their  road  to  Roxburgh,  on  their  return  to  their  own  country. 

•  (n  other  editions  the  number  i>  itoted  as  two  hundred,  which  appears  more  proba- 
,^_j5j,  t"Werly."    a.  ifnol  Wark. 

t'-Ainith."    aAlnwicJc.  §  "Boul."    a.  if  not  Comhill. 

II  Mi  Radnath.inhisBonieiHinarr.BiveBaveryBhartacoountindeedofOiisexpeili- 
lion  and  of  these  places ;  he  addl-"  It  is  said,  they  toolt  and  destroyed  the  castl«  of 


News  was  spread  all  over  England,  how  the  French  and  Scots 
had  entered  Northumberland,  and  were  burning  and  destroying  it 
You  must,  however,  know,  that  before  this,  the  arrival  of  the  admiral 
and  the  French  in  Scotland  was  known.  All  the  lords  were  there. 
fore  prepared,  and  the  king  had -issued  his  summons:  as  they  as. 
sembled,  they  took  the  road  to  Scotland,  threatening  much  the  Soots. 
The  English  at  this  time  had  made  greater  preparations  than  ever 
for  their  expedition  to  Scotland,  as  well  by  land  as  by  sea  ;  for  they 
had  freighted  six  score  vessels,  laden  with  stores  and  provision,  which 
followed  their  march  along  the  coast.  The  king  took  the  field,  ac. 
companied  by  his  uncles,  the  earls  of  Cambridge  and  Buckingham, 
his  brothers  sir  Thomas  and  sir  John  Holland.  There  were  also  the 
earls  of  Salisbury  and  Arundel,  the  young  earl  of  Pembroke,  the 
young  lord  de  Spencer,  the  earl  of  Stafford,  the  earl  of  Devonshire, 
and  so  many  barons  and  knights,  that  they  amounted  to  full  forty 
thousand  lances,  without  counting  those  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster, 
the  earl  of  Northumberland,  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  .he  lord  Lucy, 
the  lord  Neville,  and  other  barons  of  the  marches,  who  were  in  pur- 
suit of  the  French  and  Scots,  to  the  number  of  two  thousand  lances 
and  fifteen  hundred  archers.  The  king,  and  the  lords  who  attended 
him,  had  full  fifty  thousand  archers,  without  including  the  varlets. 
He  hastened  so  much  the  march  of  his  army  after  the  duke  of  Lan 
caster,  that  he  arrived  in  the  countiy  about  York ;  for  he  had  had 
intelligence  on  the  road  that  there  was  to  be  an  engagemer*  between 
his  men  and  the  Scots  in  Northumberland  ;  and  for  this  reason  he 
had  made  as'much  haste  as  possible.  The  king  lodged  at  St.  John 
de  Beverley,  beyond  the  city  of  York,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  where 
news  was  brought  him  that  the  Scots  had  returned  to  their  own 
country.  The  army  therefore  quartered  themselves  in  the  county  of 
Northumberland.  I  will  relate  an  accident  that  happened  in  the 
English  army,  which  caused  a  mortal  hatred  between  different  lords 


CHAPTER    CLXX. 

SIB  JOHN  aOLIiANS  KILLS  LOUD   BALFH   STAFFORD.      TEE  EARL  OF  STAF- 
FORD DEMANDS  JUSTICE  FROM  THE  SINO. 

The  king  of  England  was  quartered  in  the  country  round  Beverley, 
in  the  diocese  of  York,  with  numbers  of  earls,  barons,  and  knights 
of  his  realm  ;  for  eveiy  one  tried  to  be  lodged  as  near  him  as  possi- 
ble, more  especially  his  two  uncles.  Sir  Thomas  Holland,  earl  of 
Kent,  and  sir  John  Holland,  earl  of  Huntington,  his  brothers,  were 
also  there  with  a  handsome  company  of  men-at-arms. 

With  the  king  was  a  knight  from  Bohemia,  who  had  come  to  pay 
a  visit  to  the  queen  ;  and,  out  of  affection  to  her,  the  king  and  barons 
showed  him  every  attention.  This  knight  was  gay  and  handsome 
in  the  German  style,  and  his  name  was  sir  Meles.  It  happened  one 
afternoon,  that  two  squires  attached  to  sir  John  Holland  quarrelled  in 
the  fields  of  a  village  near  Beverley,  for  the  lodgings  of  sir  Meles,  and 
followed  him,  to  his  great  displeasure,  with  much  abuse.  At  this 
moment  two  archers  belonging  to  lord  Ralph  Stafford  came  thither, 
who  took  up  the  quarrel  of  sir  Meles,  because  he  was  a  stranger : 
they  blamed  the  squires  for  their  language,  and  added  :  "  You  have 
used  this  knight  very  ill  by  thus  quarreUing  with  him,  for  you  know 
he  is  attached  to  the  queen  and  from  her  country :  you  would  have 
done  better  to  have  assisted  him  than  to  act  thus."  "  Indeed  !"  re. 
plied  one  of  the  squires  to  the  archer  who  had  first  spoken,  "  thoii 
villainous  knave,  thou  wantest  to  intermeddle  :  what  is  it  to  thee  il 
I  laugh  at  his  follies  ?"  "  What  is  it  to  me  !"  answered  the  archer^ 
"  it  concerns  me  enough,  for  he  is  the  companioij  of  my  master ;  and 
I  will  never  remain  quiet  to  see  or  hear. him  abused."  "  If  I  thought, 
knave,"  said  the  squire,  "  thou  wouldst  aid  him  against  me,  I  would 
thrust  my  sword  through  thy  body."  As  he  uttered  these  words,  he 
made  an  attempt  to  strike  him :  the  archer  drew  back,  and  having 
his  bow  ready  bent,  with  a  good  arrow,  let  fly,  and  shot  him  through 
the  body  and  heart,  so  that  he  fell  down  dead.  The  other  squire, 
when  he  saw  his  companion  fall,  ran  away.  Sir  Meles  had  before 
returned  to  his  lodgings,  and  the  two  archers  returned  to  their  lord 
and  related  to  him  what  had  happened.  Lord  Ralph,  when  he  had 
heard  the  whole,  said,  "  You  have  behaved  very  ill."  "  By  my 
troth,"  replied  the  archer,  "  I  could  not  have  acted  otherwise,  if  I 
had  not  wished  to  have  been  killed  myself,  and  I  had  much  rather 
he  should  die  than  that  I  should."  "  Well,"  said  lord  Ralph,  "  go 
and  get  out  of  sight,  that  thou  raayest  not  be  found :  I  will  negotiate 
thy  pardon  with  sir  John  Holland,  either  through  my  lord  and  father, 
or  by  some  other  means."  The  archer  repUed,  "  he  would  cheer, 
fully  obey  him." 

News  was  carried  to  sir  John  Holland,  that  one  of  sir  Ralph  Staf 
ford's  archers  had  murdered  his  favorite  squire ;  and  that  it  had 
happened  through  the  fault  of  the  foreign  knight,  sir  Meles.  Sii 
John,  on  hearing  it,  was  like  a  madman,  and  said  he  would  neithei 
eat  nor"  drink  until  he  had  revenged  it.  He  instantly  mounted  his 
horse,  ordering  his  men  to  do  the  same,  though  it  was  now  very  late 
and,  having  gained  the  fields,  he  inquired  for  the  lodgings  of  si 
Meles':  he  was  told  that  he  was  lodged  at  the  rear-guard  with  the 
earl  of  Devonshire  and  the  earl  of  Stafford,  and  with  their  people. 
Sir  John  Holland  took  that  road,  riding  up  and  down  to  find  sir  Me. 
les.  As  he  was  thus  riding  along  a  very  narrow  lane,  he  met  tlic 
lord  Ralph  Stafford :  but,  being  night,  they  could  not  distinguisb 
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•ach  other.  He  called  out, "  Who  comes  here  ?"  He  was  answered, 
"  I  am  Stafford :"  "  And  I  am  Holland."  Then  sir  John  added, 
"  Stafford,  I  was  inquiring  after  you.  Thy  servants  have  murdered 
my  squire,  whom  I  loved  so  much."  On  saying  this,  he  drew  his 
sword  and  struck  lord  Ralph  such  e  blow  as  felled  him  dead,  which 
was  a  great  pity.  Sir  John  continued  his  road,  but  knew  not  then 
that  he  had  killed  him,  though  he  was  well  aware  he  had  stricken 
bim  down.  The  servants  of  the  lord  Ralph  were  exceedingly  wroth, 
as  was  natural,  on  seeing  their  master  dead :  they  began  to  cry  out, 
"  Holland,  you  have  murdered  the  son  of  the  earl  of  Stafford :  heavy 
will  this  news  be  to  the  father  when  he  shall  know  it." 

Some  of  the  attendants  of  sir  John  Holland,  hearing  these  words, 
said  to  their  master,  "  My  lord,  you  have  slain  the  lord  Ralph  Staf- 
ford." "  Be  it  so,"  replied  sir  John.  "  I  had  rather  have  put  him 
to  death  than  one  of  less  rank  ;  for  by  this  I  have  the  better  revenged 
the  loss  of  my  squire."  sir  John  hastened  to  Beverley,  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  sanctuary  of  St.  John's  church,  whither  he  went,  and 
did  not  quit  the  sanctuary  ;  for  he  well  knew  he  should  have  much 
trouble  in  the  army  from  the  affection  it  bore  to  lord  Ralph,  aud  he 
was  uncertain  what  his  brother  the  king  of  England  would  say  to  it. 
To  avoid,  therefore,  all  these  perils,  he  shut  himself  up  in  the  sanc- 
tuary. 

News  was  carried  to  the  earl  of  Stafford,  that  his  son  had  been 
unfortunately  killed.  The  earl  asked  who  had  done  it.  They  told 
him,  "  Sir  John  Holland,  the  king's  brother,"  and  related  why,  and 
wherefore.  You  may  suppose,  that  the  father,  having  only  one  be- 
loved son,  who  was  a  young,  handsome,  and  accomplished  knight, 
was  beyond  measure  enraged.  He  sent  for  all  his  friends,  to  have 
their  advice  how  he  ought  to  act  to  revenge  this  loss.  The  wisest 
and  most  temperate  did  all  they  could  to  calm  him,  adding,  that  on 
the  morrow  the  fact  should  be  laid  before  the  king,  and  he  should  be 
required  to  ^.ee  law  and  justice  put  in  force. 

Thus  passed  the  night.  In  the  morning,  the  lord  Ralph  Stafford 
was  buried  in  the  church  of  a  village  near  the  spot  where  he  fell :  he 
was  attended  by  all  the  barons,  knights,  and  squjred  related  to  him 
that  were  in  the  army.  After  the  funeral,  the  earl  of  Stafford,  with 
full  sixty  of  his  own  relations,  and  others  connected  with  his  son, 
mounted  their  horses,  and  went  to  the  king,  who  had  already  re. 
ceived  information  of  tliis  unfortunate  event.  They  found  the  king 
attended  by  his  uncles  and  many  knights.  When  the  earl  ap. 
preached,  he  cast  himself  on  his  knees,  and  thus  spoke  with  tears 
and  anguish  of  heart :  "  Thou  art  king  of  all  England,  and  hast 
solemnly  sworn  to  maintain  the  realm  in  its  rights,  and  to  do  justice. 
Thou  art  well  acquainted  how  thy  brother,  without  the  slightest 
reason,  has  murdered  my  son  and  heir.  I  therefore  come  and  de- 
mand justice  :  otherwise  thou  wilt  not  have  a  worse  enemy  than  me. 
I  must  likewise  inform  thee,  my  son's  death  affects  me  so  bitterly, 
that  if  I  were  not  fearful  of  breaking  up  this  expedition  by  the  trouble 
and  confusiin  I  should  make  in  the  army,  and  the  defections  it  would 
cause,  by  my  honor,  it  should  be  revenged  in  so  severe  u  manner 
that  it  should  be  talked  of  in  England  a  hundred  years  to  come.  For 
the  present,  however,  and  during  this  expedition  to  Scotland,  I  shall 
not  think  of  it ;  for  I  like  not  the  Scots  .be  rejoiced  at  the  misery  of 
the  earl  of  Stafford."*  The  king  replied,  "  Be  assured,  I  myself 
will  do  justice,  and  punish  the  crime  more  severely  than  the  barons 
would  venture  to  do ;  and  never  for  any  brother  will  I  act  other- 
wise." The  earl  .of  Stafford  and  his  relations  answered,  "  Sir,  you 
have  well  spoken,  and  we  thank  you."  Thus  were  the  relations  of 
lord  Ralph  Stafford  appeased.  He  performed  the  expedition  to 
Scotland,  as  I  shall  relate  to  you ;  and,  during  that  whole  time,  the 
rarl  of  Stafford  seemed  to  have  forgotten  the  death  of  his  sou,  in 
which  conduct  all  the  barons  thought  he  showed  great  wisdom. 


CHAPTER   CLXXI. 

rllE  KINO  OF  ENOLAWD  DESTROYS  THE  ABBEY  OF  MELROSE  IN  SCOTLAND, 
THE  BARONS  OF  PRANCE  AND  SCOTLAND  INVADE  CUMBERLAND, 

The  army  of  the  king  of  England,  which  consisted  of  seven  thou- 
sand men-at-arms  and  sixty  thousand  archers,  kept  advancing :  none 
had  remained  behind,  for  it  had  been  confidently  reported  through 
England  that  sir  John  de  Vienne  would  give  them  battle.  Indeed, 
3ucli  were  his  intentions,  and  he  had  in  a  manner  told  this  to  the 
barons  of  Scotland,  when  he  said,  "  My  lords,  make  your  army  as 
considerable  as  you  can  ;  for,  if  the  English  come  as  far  as  Scotland, 
I  will  offer  them  combat."  The  Scots  replied,  "  God  assist  us !"  but 
they  afterwards  changed  their  .jnind. 

The  king  and  his  army  advanced  beyond  Durham,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  and  through  Northumberland  to  Berwick,  of  which  sir  Mat- 
thew Redmond  was  governor.  He  received  him  with  all  due  respect; 
but  the  king  did  not  stay  there  long;  he  continued  his  march,  and 
!he  nhole  army  crossed  the  river  Tweed,  which  comes  from  Rox. 
burgh  and  the  mountains  in  Northumberland,  and  took  up  his  quar. 
ters  in  the  abbey  of  Melrose.  This  monastery,  in  all  the  preceding 
wars  of  England  and  Scotland,  had  been  spared,  but  it  was  now 
burnt  and  destroyed ;  for  it  had  been  determined  by  the  English  to 


*Tlieeurl  uf  Stafford,  in  the 9th  Ric.  II.,  made  a  pilerimoge  to  Jerusalcni,  probably 
an  tho  loss  oT  his  3un^  and  died  the  ensuing  rear,  on  hia  return,  at  Rhodes. 


ruin  everything  in  Scotland  before  they  returned  home,  because  iha 
Scots  had  allied  themselves  vrith  the  French. 

The  admiral  of  France,  on  learning  that  the  king  of  England  and 
his  army  had  crossed  the  Tyne  and  Tweed,  and  were  now  at  Lam 
Mr  Law,  said  to  the  Scottish  barons,  "  Why  do  we  remain  here,  and 
not  reconnoitre  our  enemies  to  fight  them?  You  told  us,  before  we 
came  into  this  country,  that  if  you  had  a  thousand,  or  thereabouts 
of  good  men-at-arms  from  France,  you  would  be  sufficiently  strong 
to  combat  the  English,  I  will  warrant  you  have  now  a  thousand,!? 
not  more,  and  five  hundred  cross-bows ;  and  I  must  tell  you,  that  tht 
knights  and  squires  who  have  accompanied  me  are  determined  men 
at-arms,  the  flower  of  knighthood,  who  will  not  fly,  but  abide  tht 
event,  such  as  God  may  please  to  order  it."  The  barons  of  Scot 
land,  who  well  knew  the  strength  of  the  Enghsh  army,  and-had  not 
any  desire  of  meeting  it,  answered,  "  Faith,  my  lord,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  you'  and  your  companions  are  men  of  valor,  and  to  be 
depended  on ;  but  we  understand  that  all  England  is  on  its  march  to 
Scotland,  and  the  English  were  never  in  such  force  as  at  present. 
We  vrill  conduct  you  to  a  place  from  whence  you  may  view  and 
consider  them :  and  if,  after  this,  you  should  advise  a  battle,  we  will 
not  refuse  it,  for  what  you  have  repeated  as  having  been  said  by  us 
is  true;"     "  By  God,  then,"  said  the  admiral,  "  I  vrill  have  a  battle.'- 

Not  long  afterwards,  the  earl  of  Douglas  and  the  other  Scots  barons 
carried  the  admiral  of  France  to  a  high  mountain,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  was  a  pass  through  which  the  English  would  be  forced  to 
march  with  their  baggage.  From  this  mountain,  where  the  adn;iral 
was  stationed,  with  many  of  the  French  knights,  they  clearly  saw  the 
English  army,  and  estimated  it,  as  nearly  as  they  could,  at  six  thou- 
sand men-at-arms,  sixty  thousand  archers  and  stout  varlets.  They 
allowed  they  were  not  in  sufficient  force  to  meet  them  in  battle,  for 
the  Scots  were  not  more  than  one  thousand  lances,  with  about  thirfy 
thousand  others  badly  armed.  The  admiral  said  to  the  earls  of 
Douglas  and  Moray,  "  You  were  in  the  right  in  not  wishing  to  fight 
the  English ;  but  let  us  consider  what  must  be  done,  for  they  are 
numerous  enough  to  overrun  your  whole  country  and  ruin  it.  Since 
we  are  not  able  to  combat  them,  I  request  you  will  lead  us  by  un- 
frequented roads  into  England,  and  let  us  carry  the  war  into  their 
own  country,  as  they  have  done  here,  if  such  an  enterprise  may  be 
practicable."    The  barons  told  him,  it  was  very  practicable. 

Sir  John  de  Vienne  and  the  Scots  barons  resolved  in  council,  to 
quit  that  part  of  the  country  and  sufiier  the  English  to  act  as  they 
pleased  in  it,  and  to  make  an  inroad  on  Cumberland,  near  Carlisle, 
where  they  should  find  a  plentiful  country,  and  amply  revenge  them- 
selves. This  resolution  was  adopted.  They  marched  their  men  ui 
an  opposite  direction  to  the  English,  through  forests  and  over  moun. 
tains,  and  laid  waste  the  whole  country  on  their  line,  burning  towns, 
villages  and  houses.  The  inhabitants  of  Scotland  carried  their  pro. 
visions  to  their  retreats  in  the  forests,  where  they  knew  the  English 
would  never  seek  for  them.  The  Scots  barons  marched  hastily 
through  their  own  country ;  and  the  king,  not  being  well  enough  in 
health  to  accompany  them,  retired  into  the  highlands,  where  he  re. 
mained  during  the  war,  and  left  his  subjects  to  act  as  well  as  they 
could.  The  French  and  Scots  passed  the  mountains  which  divide 
Cumberiand  from  Scotland,  and  entered  England,  when  they  began 
to  burn  the  country  and  villages,  and  to  commit  great  devasiationp 
on  the  lands  of  Mowbray,  belonging  to  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  op 
those  of  the  earl  of  Stafford,  as  well  as  on  the  lands  of  the  baron  ol 
Grisop*  and  of  the  lord  Musgrave,  and  then  continued  their  marcl 
to  Carlisle. 

CHAPTER   CLXXIL 

THE  KINO  OF  ENOLAND  DESTROYS  EDINBtTEOH,  AND  QREAT  PABT  OF 
SCOTLAND.  THE  FRENCH  AND  SCOTS  DO  THE  SAMS  OH  THE  BORDERS 
AND   IN  NORTHUMBERLAND 

While  the  admiral  of  France  and  those  with  him,  such  as  the 

°°",",r-'?v  *^'^^°^  ^'^'  "^^  ^°^^  ^*  ^*^"*«  <^™"'  «ir  Geoffry  de  Gharny, 
sir  WilUam  de  Breune,  su-  James  de  Boenne,  the  lords  de  Peigny,  de 
Hees,  de  Marnel,  ^ir  Valeran  de  Rayneval,  the  baron  d'lvry,  the 
baron  de  Fontaines,  the  lord  de  Croy,  sir  Braque  de  Bracquemcut, 
the  lord  de  Lendury,  amounting  to  a  thousand  landes  at  least  of 
bai-ons  and  knights  of  France,  with  the  lords  of  Scotland  and  their 
army,  were  thus  overrunning  the  northern  parts  of  England,  burnina 
and  destroying  the  towns,  houses  and  country  ;  the  king  of  England, 
with  his  uncles,,  barons  and  knights,  had  entered  Scotland,  wasting 
the  counter  as  they  advanced.  The  English  had  quartered  them, 
selves  at  Edinburgh,  where  the  king  remained  for  five  days.  On 
then-  departure,  everytiiing  was  completely  burned  to  the  ground 
except  the  castle,  which  was  very  strongly  guarded 

Duiing  the  residence  of  king  Richard  at  Edinburgh,' the  Englisl 
overran  the  whole  country  in  the  neighborhood,  and  did  great  mis- 

,"„/n  w=  rJ°r^  """^  °^.^t  i°l>^bitant8,  for  they  had  retreated 
into  forts  and  thick  forests,  whither  they  had  driven  all  their  cattle. 
In  the  Aging's  army  there  were  upward  of  one  hundred  thousand 
men,  and  as  many  horses :  of  course,  great  quantities  of  provision 
ZT.AZZf'  •""''^/hYfou'^d'ione  in  Scotland,  many  stores  foU 

S  ftT/T  ^u"^^"'^  ^^  ='^  ''"'*  '*"'*  When  the  king  and  his 
lords  left  Edinburgh  they  went  to  Dunfermline,  a  tolerably  hin'dsoma 

•"GiiaoB."    a.  Greyitock*.  ■ 
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town,  where  is  a  large  and  fair  abbey  of  black  monks,  in  which  the 
kings  of  Scotland  have  been  accustomed  to  be  buried.  The  king 
was  lodged  in  the  abbey,  but  after  his  departure  the  army  seized  it, 
and  barnt  both  that  and  the  town.  They  marched  toward  Stirling 
and  crossed  the  river  Tay,»  which  runs  by  Perth.  They  made  a 
grand  attack  on  the  castle  of  Stirling,  but  did  not  conquer  it,  and 
had  a  number  of  their  men  killed  and  wounded  :  they  then  marched 
away,  ourning  the  town  and  the  lands  of  the  lord  de  Veray. 

The  intention  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster  and  of  his  brothers,  as 
well  as  of  several  knights  and  squires,  was  to  lay  waste  all  Scotland, 
and  then  pursue  the  French  and  Scots  (for  they  had  information  of  their 
n-.arch  to  Carlisle,)  and  by  this  means  inclose  them  between  England 
and  Scotland,  so  that  they  should  have  such  advantage  over  them, 
not  one  -would  ;-eturn,  but  all  should  be  slain,  or  made  prisoners.  In 
the  mean  time,  their  army  overran  the  country  at  their  pleasure,  for 
none  ventured  to  oppose  them,  the  kingdom  being  void  of  defence, 
as  the  men-at-arms  had  all  followed  the  admiral  of  France.  The 
English  burnt  the  town  of  Perth,  which  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Tay, 
and  has  a  good  harbor,  from  whence  vessels  may  sail  to  all  parts  of 
the  world.  They  afterwards  burnt  Dundee,  and  the  English  spared 
neither  monasteries  nor  churches,  but  put  all  to  fire  and  flame.  The 
light  troops  of  the  English,  and  the  vanguard,  advanced  as  far  as  the 
city  of  Bredane,t  which  is  situated  on  the  sea,  at  the  entrance  into 
the  highlands,  but  they  did  no  harm  to  it,  though  the  inhabitants 
were  exceedingly  alarmed,  supposing  they  should  be  attacked,  and 
that  the  king  of  England  was  coming. 

Just  in  the  Same  manner  as  the  English  conducted  themselves  in' 
Scotland,  did  the  French  and  Scots  in  Cumberland,  and  on  the 
borders  of  England,  where  they  burnt  and  destroyed  large  tracts  of 
country.  They  entered  Westmoreland,  passing  through  the  lands 
of  Greystock,  and  of  the  baron  Clifford,  and  burnt  on  their  march 
several  villages  where  no  men-at-arms  had  before  been.  They  met 
with  no  opposition,  as  the  country  was  drained,  for  all  men-at-arms 
were  with  the  king  in  his  expedition.  They  came  at  length  before 
Carlisle,  which  is  well  inclosed  with  walls,  towers,  gates  and  ditches  : 
king  Arthur  formerly  resided  here  more  than  elsewhere,  on  account 
of  the  fine  woods  which  surround  it,  and  for  the  grand  adventures 
of  arms  which  had  happened  near  it.t 

There  were  in  the  city  of  Carlisle,  sir  Levris  Clifford,  brother  to 
sir  William  Neville,  sir  Thomas  Musgrave  and  his  son,  David  Holl- 
grave,  the  earl  of  Angus,  and  several  others  from  the  neighborhood  ; 
for  Carlisle  is  the  capital  of  that  part  of  the  country,  and  it  was  for- 
tunate to  have  such  men  to  defend  it.  When  the  admiral  of  France 
and  his  army  arrived,  he  made  a  very  severe  attack  with  ordnance, 
which  lasted  some  time,  but  there  were  within  those  capable  of 
making  a  good  defence,  so  that  many  handsome  feats  of  arms  were 
performed  before  Carlisle. 


CHAPTER   CLXXIII. 

THE  EARL  OP  SUFFOLK  PREVENTS  THE  KINO  OF  ENaLANO  FBOM  PUR. 
SUINS  THE  FRENCH  AND  SCOTS  WHO  HAD  INVADED  ENSLAND.  THE 
EN&LISH  ARMY  RETURN  HOME  THE  SAME  WAT  THEY  HAD  ENTERED 
SCOTLAND.      THE  FRENCH  AND  SOOTS  RETURN  IN  A  SIMILAR  MANNER. 

The  king's  uncles  and  the  other  lords  supposed  the  admiral  of 
Fiance  and  the  Scots  would  continue  their  march,  and  that  they 
would  do  as  much  mischief  as  they  could  on  the  borders  and  in 
Cumberland.  They  therefore  thought  they  could  not  do  better, 
when  their  stores  were*  all  arrived,  fhan  to  follow  their  line  of  march 
until  they  should  overtake  and  fight  them  ;  for,  as  they  could  not  any 
way  escape,  they  must  be  attacked  to  a  disadvantage.  Of  this  opin. 
ion  was  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  his  brothers,  several  of  the  nobles  of 
the  realm,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  army.  Their  stores  were  now 
all  arrived  by  sea  or  land,  and  the  kjng  had,  in  the  presence  of  his 
uncles,  ordered  this  plan  to  be  adopted.  But  in  one  night,  Michael 
de  la  Pole,  earl  of  Suffolk,  who  at  that  time  was  the  heart  and  sole 
council  of  the  king,  and  in  whom  he  placed  his  whole  confidence, 
undid  the  whole  business.  I  know  not  what  his  intentions  were  for 
so  doing  ;  but  I  heard  afterwards,  he  should  say  to  the  king,  "  Ah, 
ah,  my  lord,  what  are  you  thinking  of?  You  intend  then  to  follow 
the  plan  your  uncles  have  devised.  Know,  that  if  you  do  so,  you 
will  never  return,  for  the  duke  of  Lancaster  wishes  for  nothing  more 
earnestly  than  your  death,  that  he  may  be  king.  How  could  he  dare 
advise  your  entering  such  a  country  in  the  vrinter  ?  I  would  recom- 
mend you  not  to  cross  the  Cumberland  mountains,  where  are  thirty 
passes  so  nanow,  that  if  once  you  be  inclosed  vrithin  them,  you  will 
run  into  the  greatest  danger  from  the  Scots.  Never  engage  in  such 
a  perilous  expedition,  whatever  they  may  say  to  you ;  and  if  the 
duke  of  Lancaster  be  so  desirous  to  go  thither,  let  him,  with  that 
division  under  his  command  :  for  never,  with  my  consent,  shall  you 
undertake  it.  You  have  done  enough  for  one  time :  neither  ycur 
father,  nor  your  grandfather  Edward,  have  been  so  far  in  Scotland  as 
you  have  now  been.  This,  I  say,  should  satisfy  you.  Take  care 
of  your  own  person,  you  are  young  and  promising ;  and  there  are 
those  who  profess  much,  but  who  little  love  you."        ^ 


These  words  made  so  strong  an  impression  on  the  king,  he  could 
never  get  them  out  of  his  head,  as  I  shall  hereafter  relate.  On  the 
morrow  morning,  when  the  lords  of  England  were  preparing  for  their 
march  toward  Carlisle,  in  search  of  the  French,  and  to  fight  with 
them,  as  had  been  resolved  in  council  the  preceding  night,  the  duke 
of  Lancaster  waited  on  the  king,  ignorant  of  what  had  passed 
between  his  nephew  and  lord  Suffolk.  When  the  king  saw  him, 
being  peevish  and  choleric  from  the  preceding  conversation,  he  said, 
harshly,  "  Uncle,  uncle  of  Lancaster,  you  shall  not  yet  succeed  in 
your  plans.  Do  you  jthink  that,  for  your  fine  speeches,  we  will 
madly  ruin  ourselves  7  I  will  no  longer  put  my  faith  in  you  nor  in 
your  councils,  for  I  see  in  them  more  loss  than  profit,  bo.th  in  regard 
to  your  own  honor  and  to  that  of  our  people  :  therefore,  if  you  be 
desirous  of  undertaking  this  march,  which  you  have  advised,  do  so, 
but  I  will  not,  for  I  shall  return  to  England,  and  all  those  who  love 
me  will  follow  me."  "  And  I  will  follow  you,"  replied  the  duke  of 
Lancaster :  "  for  there  is  not  a  man  in  your  company  who  loves  you 
so  well  as  I  do,  and  my  brothers  also.  Should  anjf  other  person, 
excepting  yourself,  dare  say  the  contrary,  or  that  I  wish  otherwise 
than  well  to  you  and  to  your  people,  I  will  throw  him  my  glove." 
No  answer  was  made  by  any  one.  The  king  was  silent  on  the 
subject.  He  only  spoke  to  those  who  served  him,  on  different  mat. 
ters,  and  then  gave  orders  for  returning  to  England  by  the  way  they 
had  come.  The  duke  left  the  king  quite  melancholy,  and  went  tc 
make  other  preparations ;  for  he  had  concluded  they  were  to  pursue 
the  French  and  Soots,  who  had  already  advanced  beyond  the  bor. 
ders ;  but,  as  this  was  altered,  they  took  the  direct  road  to  England. 

Thus  did  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  who  governed  the  king,  break  up 
this  expedition.  Some  lords  said,  the  king  had  been  badly  advised, 
not  to  pursue  the  Scots,  as  they  had  all  their  stores  with  them,  and 
it  was  still  in  their  way  home.  '  Others,  afraid  of  the  difficulties,  said 
that,  concerning  all  things,  as  well  the  quantity  of  provisions  neces- 
sary for  so  large  an  army,  as  the  hardships  they  would  be  exposed 
to  in  the  winter  season,  when  crossing  the  Cumberland  mountains, 
they  might  lose  more  than  they  could  gain.  Thus  were  affairs 
managed.  The  English  army  returned,  with  the  king  and  barons, 
by  the  way  they  had  entered  Scotland,  but  not  before  they  had  des. 
troyed  the  greater  part  of  that  country. 

News  was  brought  to  the  admiral  of  France  that  the  English  were 
retreating  homeward  They  called  a  council  to  determine  how  they 
were  to  act,  when  it  was  resolved  that,  as  their  provision  began  to  fail, 
they  would  return  to  Scotland,  for  they  were  now  in  a  poor  counti-y, 
having  ruined  all  round  Carlisle,  and  the  lands  of  lord  Clifford,  lord 
Mowbray  and  the  bishop  of  Carlisle  ;  but  the  city  of  Carlisle  they 
could  not  conquer.  The  French  said  among  themselves,  they  had 
burnt  in  the  bishopricks  of  Durham  and  Carlisle  more  than  the  value 
of  all  the  towns  in  the  kingdom  of  Scotland.  The  French  and  Scots 
marched  back  the  way  they  had  come.  When  arrived  in  the  low. 
lands,  they  found  the  whole  country  ruined ;  but  the  people  of  the 
country  made  light  of  it,  saying,  that  with  six  or  eight  stakes  they 
would  soon  have  new  houses,  and  find  cattle  enow  for  provision : 
for  the  Scots  had  driven  them  for  security  to  the  forests.  You  must, 
however,  know,  that  whatever  the  French  wanted  to  buy,  they  were 
made  to  pay  very  dear  for ;  and  it  was  fortunate  the  French  and 
Scots  did  not  quarrel  with  each  other  seriously,  as  there  were  frequent 
riots  on  accoun'  of  provision.  The  Scots  said,  the  French  had  done 
them  more  mischief  than  the  English  :  and  when  asked,  "  In  what 
manner  ?"  they  replied,  "  by  riding  through  their  corn,  oats  and  bar- 
ley, on  their  march,  which  they  trod  under  foot,  not  condescending 
to  follow  the  roads,  for  which  damages  they  would  have  a  recom- 
pense before  they  left  Scotland;  and  they  should  neither  find  vebsei 
nor  mariner  who  would  dare  to  put  to  sea  without  their  permission.' 
Many  knights  and  squires  complained  of  the  timber  they  had  cut 
down,  and  of  the  waste  they  had  committed  to  lodge  themselves. 


•  There  i»«  mistake  in  seogriphy  liere,  for  the  Tay  does  not  run  near  the  road  to 
Burling.    I  should  suppose  he  must  meantho  Forth.^  t  "  Bredane."    a  Abeideen. 


CHAPTER  CLXXIV. 

THE  SCOTS  TREAT  THE  ADMIRAL  OF  FRANCE  AND  HIS  MEN  VERY  HARSHLY. 
THEY  RETURN  TO  FRANCE. 

When  the  admiral,  with  his  barons,  knights  and  squires,  were  re. 
turned  to  the  neighborhood  of  Endinburgh,  they  suffered  much  from 
famine,  as  they  could  scarcely  procure  provisions  for  their  money. 
They  had  but  little  wine,  beer,  barley,  bread,  or  oats :  their  horses, 
therefore,  perished  from  hunger,  or  were  ruined  through  fatigue;  and, 
when  they  wished  to  dispose  of  them,  they  could  not  find  a  purchaser 
who  would  give  them  a  groat  either  for  their  horses  or  housings 
These  lords  remonstrated  with  their  commander  on  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  treated,  a  circumstance  well  known  to  himself. 
They  said,  "  they  could  not  long  endure  such  diflSculties,  for  Scot- 
land was  not  a  country  to  encamp  in  during  the  winter;  and  thai,  if 
they  were  to  remain  the  ensuing  summer,  they  should'  soon  die  nf 
poverty.  If  they  were  to  spread  themselves  over  the  country,  to  bet. 
ter  their  condition,  they  were  doubtful  if  the  Scots,  who  had  so  vil- 
lainously treated  their  foragers,  would  not  murder  them  in  theii-  berls, 
when  they  should  be  divided." 

The  admiral,  having  fully  weighed  what  they  said,  saw  clearly 
they  were  justified  in  thus  remonstrating  ;  n.jtwithstanding,  he  had 
intentions  of  wintering  there,  and  of  sending  an  account  of  bia  aitii 
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adon  to  the  king  of  France  and  duke  of  Burgundy,  who,  as  the  admi- 
ral imagined,  would  hasten  to  him  reinforcements  of  stores,  provision 
and  money,  with  which,  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  he  would  be 
enabled  to  carry  on  an  advantageous  war  against  the  English.  But 
having  considered  how  ill  intentioned  the  Scots  were,  and  the  dan- 
ger his  men  were  in,  as  well  as  hi.Tiself,  he  gave  permission  for  all 
who  chose  to  depart.  But  how  to  depart  was  the  difficulty,  for  the 
barons  could  not  obtain  any  vessels  for  themselves  and  men.  The 
Scots  were  willing  that  a  few  poor  knights  who  had  no  great  com. 
mand  should  leave  the  countiy,  that  they  might  the  easier  govern 
tbe  rest.  They  told  the  barons  of  France  "  that  their  dependents, 
when  they  pleased,  might  depart,  but  that  they  themselves  should 
not  quit  the  country  until  they  had  made  satisfaction  for  the  sums 
that  had  been  expended  for  the  use  of  their  army." 

This  declaration  was  very  disagreeable  to  sir  John  Vienne  and 
the  other  French  barons.  The  earls  of  Douglas  and  Moray,  who 
pretended  to  be  exasperated  at  the  harsh  conduct  of  their  country- 
men, remonstrated  with  them,  that  they  did  not  act  becoming  men- 
at-arms,  nor  as  friends  to  the  kingdom  of  France,  by  this  behavior 
•0  its  knights  :  and  that  henceforward  no  Scots  knight  would  dare 
to  set  his  foot  in  France.  These  two  earls,  who  were  friendly  enough 
to  the  French  barons,  pointed  out  the  probable  effect  their  conduct 
would  have  on  their  .vassals ;  but  some  replied,  "  Do  dissemble  vrith 
them,  for  you  have  lost  as  much  as  we."  They  therefore  told  the 
admiral,  they  could  not  do  anything  for  him ;  and,  if  they  were  so 
anxious  about  quitting  Scotland,  they  must  consent  to  make  good 
their  damages.  The  admiral  seeing  nothing  better  could  be  done, 
and  unwilling  to  lose  all,  for  he  found  himself  very  uncomfortable, 
Burounded  by  the  sea,  and  the  Scots  of  a  savage  disposition,  acceded 
to  their  proposals,  and  had  proclaimed  through  the  realm,  that  all 
those  whom  his  people  had  injured,  and  who  could  show  just  cause 
for  amends  being  made  them,  should  bring  them  their  demands  to 
the  admiral  of  France,  when  they  would  be  fully  paid.  This  proc- 
lamation softened  the  minds  of  the  people;  and  the  admiral  took 
every  debt  on  himself,  declaring  he  would  never  leave  the  country 
until  everything  were  completely  paid  and  satisfied. 

Upon  this  many  knights  and  squires  obtained  a  passage  to  France, 
and  returned  through  Flanders,  or  wherever  they  could  land,  fam- 
ished, and  without  arms  or  horses,  cursing  Scotland,  and  the  hour 
they  had  set  foot  there.  They  said  they  had  never  suffered  so  much 
in  any  expedition,  and  wished  the  king  of  France  would  make  a 
truce  with  the  English  for  two  or  three  years,  and  then  march  to 
Scotland  and  utterly  destroy  it:  for  never  had  they  seen  such  wicked 
people,  nor  such  ignorant  hypocrites  and  traitors.  The  admiral 
wrote  to  the  king  of  France  and  duke  of  Burgundy,  by  those  who 
first  returned,  a  full  state  of  his  situation,  and  how  the  Scots  acted 
toward  him  :  that  if  they  wished  to  have  him  back,  they  must  send 
him  the  full  amount  he  had  engaged  to  pay  the  Scots,  and  for  which 
he  had  bounden  himself  to  the  knights  and  squires  of  Scotland  :  for 
the  Scots  had  declared,  that  they  had  at  this  time  made  war  for  the 
king  of  France  and  not  for  themselves ;  and  that  the  damages  which 
the  French  had  committed  must  be  satisfikd  before  they  would  be 
allowed  to  retorn,  which  he  had  promised  and  sworn  to  perform  to 
the  barons  of  Scotland. 

It  was  incumbent  on  the  king  of  France,  the  duke  of  Burgundy 
and  their  councils,  to  redeem  the  admiral,  for  they  had  sent  him 
thither.  They  had  tlie  money  instantly  raised,  and  deposited  in  the 
town  of  Bruges,  so  that  the  whole  demand  of  the  Scots  was  paid  to 
their  satisfactijn.  The  admiral  left  Scotland  when  he  had  thus 
amicably  settled  matters,  for  otherwise  he  could  not  have  done  it; 
and  taking  leave  of  the  king,  who  was  in  the  highlands,  and  of  the 
earls  of  Douglas  and  Moray,  was  attended  by  them  to  the  sea-shore. 
He  embarked  at  Edinburgh,  and  having  a  favorable  wind,  landed  at 
Sluys  in  Flanders.  Some  of  his  knights  and  squires  did  not  follow 
the  same  road,  as  they  were  desirous  of  seeing  other  countries  besides 
Scotland,  and  went  into  different  parts ;  but  the  greater  number  re- 
turned to  France,  and  were  so  poor  that  they  knew  not  how  to 
remount  themselves  :  especially  those  from  Burgundy,  Champagne, 
Bar,  and  Lorrain,  who  seized  the  laboring  horses  wherever  they  found 
them  in  the  .fields. 

The  young  king  of  France,  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  feasted 
the  admiral  splendidly  on  his  return,  as  was  but  just.  They  made 
many  inquiries  respecting  the  situation  of  the  king  and  barons  of 
Scotland.  He  told  them  "  the  Scots  would  naturally  incline  to  the 
English,  for  they  were  jealous  of  foreigners ;  and  added,  that  as 
God  may  help  him,  he  would  rather  be  count  of  Savoy  or  of  Artois, 
or  some  such  country,  than  king  of  Scotland :  that  he  had  seen  the 
whole  force  of  that  country  assembled  together,  as  the  Scots  had 
assured  him,  but  there  were  never  more  than  five  hundred  knights 
and  squires  together,  and  about  thirty  thousand  other  men,  who 
wo  id  be  unable  to  withstand  the  English  archers,  or  a  thousand 
men-at-arms."  The  admiral  was  asked,  "  if  he  had  seen  the  Eng- 
lish army."  He  replied  he  had ;  "  for  when  I  saw  the  manner  in 
which  the  Scots  fled  from  the  English,  I  requested  they  would  lead 
me  to  a  place  whence  I  might  see  and  consider  them.  They  did  so, 
and  I  saw  them  pass  through  a  defile,  to  the  amount  of  sixty  thou- 
sand archers,  and  six  or  seven  thousand  men-at-arms.  The  Scots 
said,  '  that  this  was  the  whole  strength  of  England,  for  none  had 
remained  behind.'  "    The  company  paused  a  litde,  and  said,  "  Sixty 


thousand  archers  and  six  or  seven  thousand  men-at-arms  is  a  grea< 
force."  "They  may  be  as  many  as  that,"  said  the  constable  of 
France  j*  "  but  I  would  rather  combat  the  whole  of  them  in  their 
own  country  than  one-half  on  this  side  the  water,  for  this  was  the 
doctrine  my  master  taught  me  in  my  youth."  "  By  my  faith,  con. 
stable,"  replied  sir  John  de  Vienne,  "  if  you  had  been  there  with  a 
good  command  of  men-at-arms  and  Genoese,  as  I  proposed,  and  as 
it  was  agreed  on  when  I  undertook  this  expedition,  we  would  have 
engaged  them  when  in  Scotland,  or  destroyed  them  from  want  of 
provision." 

In  this  manner  did  the  constable  and  admiral  convejse,  which 
excited  a  great  desire  in  the  duke  of  Burgundy  to  make  a  poweriiil 
invasion  of  England.  We  will  now  for  a  while  leave  them,  and 
return  to  the  affairs  of  Flanders. 


CHAPTER   CLXXV. 

THK  STATE  OP  FLANDERS.  TWO  HONEST  BtniOESSES  OF  SBEHT  RIOOTIATS 
SECRETLY  A  PEACE  WITH  THE  DUKE  OF  BtJBetlHDT,  WITH  THE  ASSENT 
OF  FRANCIS  ATREMEN. 

In  truth,  the  duke  of  Burgundy  had  a  strong  oesire  to  undertake 
a  grand  expedition  against  England  in  the  ensuing  summer  of  1386, 
and  did  all  he  could  to  urge  the  king  of  France  to  consent  to  it.  Ou 
the  other  hand,  the  constable  of  France,  who  in  his  youth  had  been 
educated  in  England,  and  was  a  knight  of  gallant  enterprise  and 
much  beloved  in  France,  advised  it  strongly,  as  did  sir  Guy  de  la 
Trimouille  and  the  admiral  of  France.  The  duke  of  Berry  was  at 
this  time  in  Poitou,  and  in  the  upper  parts  of  Limousin,  ignorant  of 
these  councils  and  this  intended  expedition.  The  duke  of  Buigondy 
was  the  greatest  personage  in  France,  next  the  king  :  he  had  many 
designs,  and  knew  that,  as  long  as  the  war  continued  in  Flanders, 
the  invasion  of  England  could  not  take  place :.  he  was  therefora 
much  softened,  and  more  inclined  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  the  town 
of  Ghent ;  for  they  had  allied  themselves  with  the  king  of  England, 
who  had  sent  thither  a  knight,  called  the  lord  Bourchier,  to  advise 
and  govern  them.  The  citizens  of  Ghent  were  also  deairous  of 
peace ;  for  they  had  suffered  so  much  from  the  war  that  the  richest 
and  principal  persons  of  the  town  were  no  longer  masters  of  their 
property :  it  was  at  the  command  of  a  few  wicked  soldiers,  who 
governed  them  at  their  pleasure  :  the  wisest  foresaw  that  this  could 
not  last  long  without  their  being  entirely  ruined.  When  they  were 
talking  over  their  affairs  among  themselves,  some  wondered  they  had 
been  thus  long  kept  together  in  unity ;  but  others  knew  that  unity  to 
have  been  the  effect  of  force,  and  more  through  fear  than  love,  for 
Peter  du  Bois.  would  not  desist  from  his  wickedness,  and  none  dared 
before  him  to  speak  of  peace  or  of  treating :  the  moment  he  heard 
of  any  one  thus  talking,  he  was  instantly  arrested,  however  respecta- 
ble be  might  be,  and  put  to  death. 

This  war,  which  Ghent  had  carried  on  against  its  lord  the  earl 
Lewis  of  Flanders  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  had  lasted  near  seven 
years ;  and  it  would  be  melancholy  to  relate  all  the  various  unfortu- 
nate events  which  it  had  caused.  Turks,  Saracens  and  Pagans 
would  have  been  sorrowful  on  hearing  them,  for  all  commerce  by 
sea  was  ruined.  The  sea-coasts  from  east  to  west,  and  all  the  north, 
suffered  from  it ;  for  in  truth  the  riches  and  merchandise  of  seven, 
teen  kingdoms  were  sent  to  Sluys,  and  the  whole  was  unshipped  al 
Damme  or  Bruges.  Now  consider,  that  if  these  distant  countrlei 
suffered,  still  more  bitterly  must  those  nearer  have  felt  it.  No  means 
of  peace  could  be  imagined.  It  was  first  thought  on  by  the  grace 
of  God  and  divine  inspiration,  and  by  the  prayers  of  devout  people 
to  the  Lord,  who,  at  their  request,  opened  his  ears,  and  took  pity  on 
the  poor  people  of  Flanders. 

I  will  detail  how  a  peace  was  made  between  them  and  the  duke 
of  Burgundy,  as  minutely  as  I  have  before  related  the  cause  of  the 
war,  which  originated  in  the  hatreds  of  Gilbert  Mathew,  John  Lyon, 
and  their  accomplices,  and  I  shall  beg  you  will  have  the  goodness  to 
attend  to  me.  At  the  time  I  am  now  speaking  of,  the  lord  Bourchier 
governed  the  city  of  Ghent  for  the  king  of  England,  and  Peter  du 
Bois  assisted  him  in  maintaining  his  authority,  and  retaining  the 
affections  of  the  wicked.  There  were  several  prudent  men  that 
were  disgusted  with  such  dissensions,  and  who  had  suffered  much 
from  them :  they  dared  not  open  themselves  to  each  other  but  in 
secret,  for  if  Peter  du  Bois  heard  that  any  person  was  desirous  of 
peace,  he  was  put  to  death  without  mercy,  in  like  manner  as  he  and 
Philip  von  Artaveld  had  slain  sir  Symon  Bete  and  air  Gilbert  Gente, 
and  latterly,  in  order  to  frighten  the  town  of  Ghent,  they  had  de- 
stroyed  many  of  the  inhabitants. 

When  Francis  Atremen  had  been  driven  from  the  town  of  Damme 
by  the  king  of  France,  who,  having  totally  burnt  and  destroyed  the 
Quatre  Mestiers,  was  returned  to  France,  as  it  has  been  before  re- 
lated, the  principal  persons  of  Ghent  supposed  the  king  would,  the 
ensuing  summer,  return  before  that  town  vrith  a  very  powerful  army 
Peter  du  Bois  and  those  of  his  party  were  unwilling  to  believe  it 
adding,  they  should  be  very  glad  to  see  the  king  come  thither,  for 
they  had  formed  such  strong  alliances  vrith  the  king  of  England  as 
to  be  certain  of  assistance.  At  this  time,  there  were  in  Ghent  two 
valiant  men,  of  good  life  and  conversation,  of  moderate  birth  an* 
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"ortUne,  neitlier  of  the  highest  nor  of  the  richest,  who  were  very 
much  vexed  at  tliis  war  against  its  natural  lord  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
but  were  afraid  openly  to  declare  their  sentiments,  from  the  exam- 
ples which  had  been  made  by  Peter  du  Bois.  One  of  them  was  a 
mariner ;  the  other  the  most  considerable  butcher  in  the  market, 
called  James  d'Arde'mbourg.  By  these  two  men  was  the  business 
fii-st  brought  about.  In  addition  to  them,  I  must  include  a  worthy 
knight  of  Flanders,  named  sir  John  d'EUe,  a  prudent  intelligent  man, 
who  interested  himself  much  in  this  affair ;  but,  if  it  had  not  been 
through  the  means  of  the  two  aforementioned  persons,  he  woTild  not 
have  interfered  in  it  so  happily ;  nor,  as  it  may  easily  be  believed, 
could  all  the  knights  of  Flanders  have  succeeded. 

This  air  John  d'EUe  was  much  beloved  by  many  in  the  town  of 
Ghent,  and  he  went  in  and  out  at  his  pleasure,  without  being  sus- 
pected by  any  one.  At  the  beginning  he  was  afraid  of  talking  either 
about  war  or  peace ;  nor  would  he  ever  have  done  so,  if  it  had  not 
been  previously  mentioned  by  Roger  de  Cremin  and  James  d'Ardem- 
bourg,  and  I  will  tell  you  how  it  happened.  These  two  were  much 
displeased  at  the  continued  ti-oubles  in  Flanders,  insomuch  that  they 
conversed  together  on  the  subject,  when  Roger  said  to  James, 
"  Whoever  could  interfere  between  this  our  native  town  of  Ghent, 
which  is  so  much  oppressed,  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy  our  natural 
lord,  would  do  a  deed  of  great  charity,  and  acquire  by  it  grace  from 
God  and  praise  from  men  ;  for  the  differences  and  confusion  which 
are  so  unbecoming  would  by  this  means  be  put  an  end  to." 

"  You  speak  truly,  Roger,"  replied  James ;  "  but  it  will  be  a  dif. 
ficult  and  dangerous  -thing  4,0  do,  on  account  of  Peter  du  Bois :  no 
one  dares  talk  of  peace  from  fear  of  liim,  for  if  he  knew  of  it,  those 
who  had  meddled  in  the  business  would  instantly  be  put  to  death." 
"  What !"  said  Roger,  "  shall  things  then  remain  always  as  they  are  1 
There  must  be  an  end  to  it."  "  Tell  me  how,"  answered  James, 
"  and  I  will  cheerfully  listen  to  you."  Roger  replied,  "  You  are  the 
principal  butcher  in  the  market,  the  richest  and  most  respected  :  you 
can  talk  secretly  and  boldly  with  your  most  confidential  friends  and 
brethren  in  trade ;  and  when  you  shall  find  they  understand  you,  by 
degrees  you  can  draw  them  more  forward.  I,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  am  a  mariner,  and  well  beloved  by  all  such  son  of  people, 
whose  courage  I  know,  and  who  hate  the  war,  for  they  have  lost 
much  by  it,  will  remonstrate  with  some  of  them  on  the  subject,  and 
they  will  induce  others  to  incline  the  same  way :  whpn  we  shall  have 
gained  over  these  two  trades,  which  are  numerous  and  powerful,  the 
other  trades,  and  honest  people  who  wish  for  peace,  will  join  us." 
"  Very  well,"  said  James ;  "  I  will  sound  my  people  :  do  you  the 
same  by  yours." 

Each  of  them  perfoi-med  his  promise ;  and  they  discoursed  so  pru- 
dently with  their  friends  on  the  subject  that,  through  the  grace  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  James  d'Ardembourg  found  all  his  brother  butchers 
well  inclined  to  his  way  of  thinking.  Roger,  on  the  other  hand, 
with  his  eloquence,  brought  the  mariners,  who  were  anxious  to  re- 
gam  the  pilotage  they  had  been  so  long  deprived  of,  to  the  same 
opinion.  When  these  two  honest  men  were  conversing  on  the  busi- 
ness, and  had  shown  how  desirous  they  had  found  their  people  to 
qbtain  peace,  they  said,  "  We  want  a  proper  person  to  represent  our 
situation  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,"  and  instantly  thought  of  sir 
John  d'EUe,  on  whom  they  determined  to  call,  as  he  was  then  in  the 
town.  This  they  did,  and  loyally  told  hinr  their  whole, secret,  say- 
ing, "  Sir  John,  we  have  so  effectually  worked  on  our  brethren  of 
the  trade,  they  are  aU  eager  for  peace ;  but  on  condition  that  my  lord 
of  Burgundy  will  engage  to  pardon  every  one,  and  keep  to  us  our 
ancient  privileges,  for  which  we  can  show  sealed  charters."  Sir 
John  replied,  "  You  say  weU,  and  I  will  cheerfuUy  negotiate  the 
matter  between  you." 

The  knight  waited  on  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  at  the  time  was 
in  France  with  the  king,  and  related  to  him  all  he  had  heard.  He 
demonstrated  so  Well  the  advantages  of  the  business,  that  the  duke 
willingly  listened  to  his  proposals.  In  truth,  he  was  desirous  of 
peace  with  Ghent,  on  account  of  the  intended  expedition  which  he 
wished  the  king  to  make  against  England.  His  own  council  advised 
it,  as  did  sir  Guy  de  la  Triraouille,  sir  John  de  Vienne,  and  also  the 
constable  of  France  and  the  lord  de  Coucy.  He  therefore  told  the 
knight  he  would  assent  to  the  terms  proposed,  and  that  he  might  re- 
turn with  his  answer  to  those  who  had  sent  him.  The  duke  inquired 
if  Francis  Atremen  had  been  present  when  this  matter  was  brought 
forward :  he  said,  "  No,  my  lord :  he  is  governor  of  the  castle  of 
Gaure ;  and  I  know  not  if  those  who  have  sent  me  would  hke  he 
should  be  majje  acquainted  with  the  business."  "  Tell  them,"  an- 
swered the  duke,  "  to  speak  to  him  boldly  on  the  subject :  he  wiU 
not  do  anything  in  opposition,  for  I  understand  he  most  earnestly 
wishes  to  make  his  peace  with  me."  The  knight  returned  ^"  Ghent 
with  this  good  news,  with  which  they  were  weU  pleased.  He  then 
went  to  the  castle  of  Ga.ure  to  Francis  Atremen,  when  he  opened 
the  whole  matter  to  him,  but  under  secrecy.  Francis,  having 
paused  a  little,  replied  gayly,  "  Since  my  lord  of  Burgundy  is  will- 
ng  to  pardon  everything,  and  to  secure  to  the  town  oi  Chent  its 
privileges,  I  wiU  no  longer  be  a  rebel,  but  endeavor  by  all  means  to 
obtain  my  peace."  j  .„  »>.. 

The  knight  left  Francis  Atremen  m  Gnure,  and  returned  to  the 
duke  of  Burgundy  in  France  with  the  account  how  matters  stood. 
The  duke  heard  him  with  pleasure,  and  wrote  very  amicable  le|Jprs 


to  those  of  Ghent,  sealed  with  his  seal,  and  on  this  issue  of  the  treat; 
the  knight  went  back  to  Flanders  and  to  Ghent,  but  he  did  not  carry 
thither  his  letters :  he,  however,  gave  such  assurances  to  Roger 
Cremin  and  James  d'Ardembourg  that  he  had  them  to  produce,  as 
to  lead  them  to  consider  the  affair  as  good  as  concluded.  Now, 
consider  what  great  peril  these  men  and  the  knight  were  in ;  for,  if 
the  lord  Bourchier  or  Peter  du  Bois  had  known  of  it,  their  Uvea 
would  have  paid  the  forfeit. ' 


CHAPTER   CLXXVI. 

THE  TWO  CITIZENS  FIX  ON  A  DAY  TO  ASSEMBLE  THEIR  FRIENDS,  TO  AC. 
COMPLISH  THEIR  PLAN.  ALL  OHEHT  ARE  UNANIMOUS  FOR  PEACE, 
NOTWITHSTANDINS  THl!  ATTEMPTS  TO  PREVENT  IT  3Y  THE  GOVERNOR 
FOR  THE  KINS  OF  ENSLAND  AND  PETER  DU  BOIS. 

Ro&EE  CREkiN  and  James  d'Ardembourg,  by  whom  the  whole 
business  was  managed,  said  to  sir  John  d'Elle  :  "  Come  hither  on 
Thursday  morning  exactly  at  nine  o'clock,  and  bring  <ny  lord  of 
Burgundy's  letters  with  you ;  we  will  show  them,  if  we  succeed  in 
our  intentions,  to  the  commonalty  of  Ghent,  and  have  them  publicly 
read  ;  by  which  means  they  will  put  greater  confidence  in  them,  for, 
at  the  time  we  mention,  we  shaU  be  masters  of.  the  town,  or  dead 
men."  Sir  Jolm  replied,  he  would  do  as  they  had  said  pwhen  their 
council  broke  up,  and  sir  John  left  the  town  to  consider  how  he  was 
to  act.  These  two  citizens  were  very  aodve  to  complete  their  plans, 
and  constantly  busy  with  their  principal  supporters,  the  deans  of 
guilds.  By  their  assiduity,  they  had  gained  over  the  greater  numbei 
of  the  populace ;  and  it  was  ordered,  at  eight  o'clock  on  Thursday, 
they  should  quit  their  houses,  the  banner  of  Flanders  displayed  be 
fore  them,  and  shout,  "  Flanders  for  the  Lion  !  the  lord  of  th^  coun 
try  grants  peace  to  the  good  town  of  Ghent,  and  pardon  to  all  evil- 
minded  persons." 

This  business  could  not  be  carried  on  so  secretly  but  that  Peter  du 
Bois  knew  of  it :  the  moment  he  had  the  information,  he  went  to  the 
lord  Bourchier,  who  was  governor-in.chief  for  the  king  of  England, 
and  said  to  him :  "  My  lord,  Roger  Cremin  and  James  d'Ardem. 
bourg  intend  assembling  the  inhabitants  to-morrow  morning,  at  eight 
o'clock,  in  the  market-place,  with  the  banner  of  Flanders  in  their 
hands,  and  are  to  shout  out  through  the  streets,  '  Flanders  for  the 
Lion !  the  lord  of  the  country  grants  peace  and  pardon  to  the  good 
town  of  Ghent  for  all  misdemeanors.'  What  are  we  now  to  do  1 
The  king  of  England  wiU  no  longer  be  obeyed  in  this  town,  if  we 
be  not  beforehand  with  them,  and  drive  them  out  of  our  territories." 
"  How  shall  we  do  this  ?"  replied  the  lord  Bourchier.  Peter  said, 
"  We  must  assemble  all  our  people  to-mon'ow  morning  in  the  town- 
house,  when,  after  we  have  armed  them,  we  will  march  through  the 
town,  crying  out  also,  '  Flanders  for  the  Lion !  the  king  of  England 
for  the  counti-y,  and  lord  of  the  town  of  Ghent.'  When  we  have  got 
to  the  market-place,  those  who  are  our  friends  willjoin  us,  and  then 
we  will  lull  all  traitors  and  rebels."  "  Be  it  so,"  answered  lord 
Bourchier  :  "  you  have  weU  imagined  it,  and  it  shall  be  done." 

God  was  wondrous  kind  to  these  two  honest  citizens ;  for  they 
had  intelligence  given  them  of  the  arrangement  just  mentioned.  On 
hearing  it,  they  were  not  dismayed,  but  in  the  evening  visited  then 
friends  the  deacons,  and  said  to  them,  "  We  had  fixed  to  be  in  the 
market-place  to-morrow  at  eight,  but  we  now  must  change  it  to  seven 
o'clock."  This  they  did  to  break  the  measures  of  Peter  du  Bois, 
who  was  on  the  watch  with  forty  others,  and  all  agreed  to  change 
the  hour.  On  Thursday  morning,  the  lord  Bourchier,  with  sixty  of 
his  men,  went  to  the  lown-house.  Peter  du  Bois  came  thither  with 
his  forty,  when  they  aU  armed  and  put  themselves  in  good  array. 

Roger  Cremin  and  James  d'Ardembourg  assembled  their  friends- 
at  the  place  they  had  fixed  on,  when  the  greater  part  of  those  who 
had  'been  deans  of  guilds  joined  them.  They  then  displayed  the 
banner  of  the  earl,  began  their  march  through  the  town,  Bhouting 
the  cry  before-mentioned.  Those  that  heard  it,  and  saw  the  dea. 
cons  of  their  trades  and  the  banner  of  the  earl,  mixed  with  their  com- 
panions  and  followed  the  banner  as  fast  as  possible.  They  arrived 
at  the  raarketrplace  on  the  point  of  seven  o'clock,  where  having 
halted,  and  placed  the  banner  of  the  earl  before  them,  they  were 
continuaUy  joined  by  crowds  of  people,  who  drew  up  among  them 

News  was  canied  to  lord  Bourchier  and  Peter  du  Bois,  who  were 
in  the  town.house  mustering  their  men,  that  Roger  Cremin  and 
James  d'Ardembourg  had  taken  possession  of  the  market-place 
On  hearing  this,  they  mEtrched  out  with  the  banner  of  England  dis. 
played ;  and,  as  ijiey  advanced,  they  shouted  their  cry.  In  this 
manner  they  arrived  in  the  market-place,  and  drew  up  opposite  ttf 
the  others,  waiting  for  more  to  join  them ;  but  very  few  did  so,  for 
they  went  to  those  who  had  the  earl's  banner,  insomuch  that  Roger 
and  James  had  eighty  from  every  hundred  men  who  came  thither. 
The  market-place  was  full  of  men-at-arms,  who  kept  silent,  eyeing 
each  other.  Peter  du  Bois  was  thunderstrack  when  he  perceived 
that  the  deans  of  guilds,  with  their  men,  had  United  vidth  Roger 
Cremin  and  James  d'Ardembourg,  and  began  to  fear  for  his  life  ;  for 
he  saw  that  those  who  had  been  used  to  foUow  him  now  avoided 
him.  He  therefore  quietly  got  out  of  the  crowd,  and  v/ent  to  hide 
himself  for  fear  of  being  kiUed. 

Roger  Cre»in  and  James  d'Ardembourg  finding,  from  appearances, 
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that  aliUvfflt  all  the  inhabitants  had  put  themselves  under  their  banner, 
were  mach  rejoie«d,  and  with  reason,  for  they  then  well  knew  things 
were  in  a  good  train,  and  that  the  people  would  keep  peace  with 
their  lord.  They  advanced,  with  a  large  detachment  of  their  men, 
leaving  the  main  body  behind,  with  the  banner  of  Flanders  carried 
before  them,  toward  lie  lord  Bourchier  and  th'e  English,  who  did  not 
think  their  lives  very  secure.  Roger  halted  opposite  to  lord  Bourchier, 
and  said,  "  What  have  you  done  with  Peter  du  Bois  ?  We  wish  to 
know  your  intentions,  and  whether  you  are  friends  or  enemies  ?" 
The  knight  replied,  that  he  imagined  Peter  du  Bois  was  there  ;  but, 
when  he  found  he  Was  gone,  said,  "  I  know  not  what  is  become  of 
him :  I  thought  he  had  been  with  me  :  for  my  part,  I  shall  be  steady 
to  the  king  of  England,  who  is  my  right  natural  lord,  and  who  has 
sent  me  hither  at  your  own  entreaties,  if  you  will  be  pleased  to  re. 
member  it"  "  That  is  true,"  they  answered ;  "  for  if  the  good  town 
of  Ghent  had  not  sent  for  you,  we  would  have  put  you  to  death ;  but 
in  honor  to  the  king  of  England,  who  has  ordered  you  hither  at  our 
request,  neither  you  nor  your  men  shall  run  the  smallest  risk.  We 
will  save  you  from  all  danger,  and  conduct  you,  or  have  you  con. 
ducted,  as  far  as  the  town  of  Calais.  Retire  now,  therefore,  peace- 
ably to  your  houses,  without  stining  thence  for  anything  you  may 
see  or  hear,  as  we  are  determined  to  have  for  our  lord  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  and  no  -longer  to  carry  on  the  war."  The  knight  was 
much  pleased  with  this  speech,  and  said,  "  My  fair  sirs  and  good 
friends,  since  it  may  not  be  otherwise,  God  assist  you !  and  I  thank 
you  for  the  offers  you  make  me." 


CHAPTER    CLXXVII. 

SIR  JOHN  D'EU.E  BRINOS  LETTERS  PATENT  OP  PEACE  AND  PARDON  TO  THE 
MEN  OF  OHENT,  FROM  THE  DUKE  OF  BURODNDY.  THIS  PEACE  IS  OON- 
PIRMED  AT  TOURNAT  BY  OTHER  LETTERS  PATENT  ON  EACH  SIDE. 

The  lord  Bourchier  and  his  men  quietly  left  the  market-place,  and 
those  of  Ghent  who  had  been  with  him,  slily  slipt  away  to  hide  them- 
selves, or  mixed  with  the  others,  under  their  banner.  Shortly  after- 
wards, sir  John  d'EUe  entered  the  town  and  rode  to  the  market-place, 
bringing  with  him  letters  patent,  couched  in  fair  language,  and  prop- 
erly sealed,  from  the  duke  of  Burgundy  to  the  town  of  Ghent,  which 
were  publicly  read  and  shown  to  all,  and  gave  universal  satisfaction. 
Francis  Atremen  was  now  sent  for  from  the  castle  of  Gaure,  who 
Instantly  came,  and  agreed  to  the  whole  of  the  treaty,  saying,  "  It 
was  well  done." 

Sir  John  d'EUe  now  returned  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  was 
with  his  duchess  at  Arras :  he  related  to  him  all  that  had  passed  at 
Ghent ;  -that  Peter  du  Bois  had  lost  all  power  there,  and  would  prob. 
ably  have  been  killed  had  he  been  found ;  that  Francis  Atremen  had 
behaved  gallantly  and  loyally  in  respect  to  the  peace.  The  duke 
was  much  pleased  with  all  this,  and  signed  a  truce  to  last  until  the 
first  day  of  January ;  and  ordered  a  day  to  be  fixed  on,  in  the  mean 
time,  for  conferences  to  be  holden  at  Toumay,  to  confirm  the  peace. 
With  these  papers  properly  sealed  and  signed,  the  knight  returned 
to  Ghent ;  which  gave  such  joy  to  every  one,  as  plainly  showed 
peace  was  the  unanimous  wish. 

The  lord  Bourchier,  the  English,  and  Peter  du  Bois,  still  remained 
in  Ghent,  but  nothing  was  done  against  them.  Peter  du  Bois  con. 
tinned  in  peace,  because  he  had  sworn  he  would  never  more  inter- 
fere in  any  war  with  the  good  people  of  Ghent  against  their  lord  the 
duke  of  Burgundy.  He  was,  however,  much  assisted  in  this  peril 
by  Francis  Atremen,  who  had  spoken  handsomely  for  him  to  the  in- 
habitants ;  and  for  this  reason  Beter  remained  unmolested :  besides, 
they  knew  that  Peter  had  only  held  similar  opinions  to  their  own, 
and  that  he  was  a  good  and  loyal  captain.  During  the  truce  which 
had  been  made  between  the  duke  of  Burgundy  and  the  town  of 
Ghent,  they  elected  those  who  were  to  attend  the  conference  at 
Toumay.  Francis  Atremen  was  chosen  as  principal,  because  he 
was  well  mannered,  of  good  dispositions,  and  acquainted  with  the 
lords  he  was  to  treat  with :  Roger  Cremin  and  James  d'Ardembouig 
were  elected  with  him.  They  arrived  at  Tournay  during  the  octave 
of  St.  Andrew,  escorted  by  fifty  horse,  and  lodged  altogether  at  the 
Salmon  Inn,  in  the  street  of  St.  Brice. 

The  duke  and  duchess  of. Burgundy,  with  madarae  de  Nevers, 
their  daughter,  came  thither  on  the  fifth  day  of  December,  and  en. 
tered  Toumay  by  the  gate  of  Lille.  The  Ghent  men  instantly  rode 
out  to  meet  them  on  handsome  horses :  they  did  not  dismount,  but, 
bareheaded,  saluted  the  duke  and  the  ladies.  The  duke  passed 
hastily  through  the  town,  to  meet  the  duchess  of  Brabant,  who  came 
that  same  day,  and  entered  it  by  the  Mechlin  gate :  she  was  lodged 
at  the  bishop's  palace.  The  conferences  now  began,  relative  to  the 
treaty  which  the  duke  had  granted  to  Ghent.  Sir  John  d'EUe  at. 
tended  them,  as  he  had,  with  much  difficulty,  brought  this  business 
to  an  end  between  the  two  parties.  At  last,  at  the  entreaties  of  the 
duchsss  of  Burgundy  and  madame  de  Nevers,  the  duke  pardoned 
everything ;  and  peace  was  proclaimed,  after  it  had  been  drawn  out 
snd  lealed  by  both  parties,  in  manner  following. 


CHAPTER    CLXXVIII. 

THE  TREATY  OP  PEACE  BETWEEN  DUKE  PHILIP  OF  BURSUNDY,  EA»t  Of 
FLANDERS,  IN  RIGHT  OF  HIS  WIFE,  AND  THE  TOWN  OF  OHENT  AND  ITS 
ALLIES. 

Philip  of  France,  duke  of  Burgundy,  earl  of  Flanders  and  Ar. 
tois,  palatine  of  Burgundy,  lord  of  Salins,  count  of  Rethel,  and  lord 
of  Mechlin,  with  Margaret,  duchess  and  countess  of  the  countries 
aforesaid,  to  aU  to  whom  these  presents  shaU  come,  greeting :  be  it 
known,  that  our  weU.beloved  subjects,  the  sheriffs,  deacons,  council 
and  commonalty,  of  our  good  town  of  Ghent,  having  humbly  suppli. 
cated  our  lord,  the  king,  and  us,  to  have  mercy  upon  them,  dnd  that 
our  said  lord,  together  with  us,  having  had  compassion  on  them,  by 
other  letters  than  these  present,  and  for  the  reasons  contained  in 
them,  have  pardoned  and  forgiven  aU  misdemeanors  and  offences 
committed  by  them,  our  subjects  of  Ghent ;  and  have  fuUy  confirmed 
all  the  said  customs,  privileges,  and  franchises,  provided  they  place 
themselves  whoUy  under  the  obedience  of  our  said  lord  and  us. 
Which  grace  and  pardon  the  aforesaid  subjects  of  Ghent  and  their 
aUies  have  very  humbly  received  from  our  said  lord  and  us,  by  their 
letters  and  embassadors,  which  they  have  sent  to  our  said  lord  and 
us,  being  at  Tournay,  and  have  renounced  aU  wars  and  disputes, 
bei«ig  returned  most  heartily  to  their  obedience  to  the  said  lord  and 
us,  promising  henceforward  to  be  good  friends  and  loyal  subjects  to 
our  said  lord  the  king,  as  to  their  sovereign  lord,  and  to  us  as  their 
natural  lord,  in  right  of  Margaret,  our  .wife,  being  their  natural  lady 
and  h.iiress.  For  which  cause,  our  said  lord  and  ourselves  have  re- 
ceived our  said  subjects  of  Ghent  and  their  allies  into  our  favor,  and 
have  granted  them  letters  of  remission  for  all  ofiences,  singly  and 
absolutely,  with  the  restitution  of  aU  their  franchises  and  privileges 
as  will  be  more  fully  apparent  in  these  our  letters.  After  whitfh 
grace  and  remission,  our  said  subjects  of  our  good  town  of  Ghent, 
having  made  several  suppIieationB  which  we  have  received,  and  have 
had  maturely  considered  by  our  council,  and  they,  according  with 
the  common  good  of  the  country,  in  order  to  put  a  final  end  to  aU 
dissensions,  from  our  love  and  favor  to  our  good  subjects,  have  or. 
dered  as  follows,  in  regard  to  these  said  supplications  : 

First,  with  regard  to  their  request,  that  we  would  confirm  the  privi. 
leges  of  Courtray,  Gudenarde,  Grammont,  Meule,  Dendremonde, 
Russelmonde,  Alost,  Ath,  BreuiUes,  Deynse,  and  the  jurisdictions 
of  these  towns  in  the  low  countries.  We  order  the  inhabitants  of 
these  said  towns  to  wait  on  us  with  their  said  privileges ;  and,  after 
examination  of  them  by  our  council,  we  will  so  act,  that  our  subjects 
of  Ghent,  and  the  other  good  towns,  shall  be  satisfied  therewith  :  and 
should  any  of  the  said  privileges  be  lost  or  accidentally  destroyed, 
after  strict  inquiry  made  on  the  subject,  we  wiU  provide  accordingly 
as  it  has  been  before  mentioned. 

Item — as  to  their  request  concerning  commerce,  we  consent  tha 
it  have  free  course  through  our  country  of  Flanders,  on  paying  the 
usual  duties. 

Item — should  any  of  their  friends  or  allies  be  hereafter  arrested 
in  any  foreign  country,  on  account  of  the  late  disturbances,  we  wUl 
have  them  sent  home  in  safety.  We  likewise  consent,  that  if  any 
of  them  be  thus  arrested,  we  wiU  assist  and  defend  them  to  the  utmost 
of  our  power,  as  good  lords  should  do  to  loyal  subjects. 

Item — we  are  willing  that  all  prisoners  of  their  party,  supposing 
them  to  have  agreed  for  their  ransom,  shaU  have  their  liberty,  on 
paying  the  stipulated  sum  and  other  reasonable  expenses ;  provided, 
however,  that  if  any  of  the  said  prisoners,  their  relations  or  friends, 
hold  any  fortresses  against  us,  such  be  first  given  up :  and  on  like 
terms  shall  those  attached  to  us,  and  confined  by  our  subjects  of 
Ghent  or  their  allies,  be  set  at  liberty. 

Item — out  of  our  abundant  goodness  we  have  ordered,  and  by 
these  presents  do  order,  that  all  those  who  may  have  been  banished 
from  our  good  towns  of  Bniges,  Ypres,  or  other  places,  on  account 
of  these  dissensions,  as  weU  as  those  who  may  have  been  banished 
by  law  and  justice  from  our  good  town  of  Ghent,  or  who  may  have 
voluntarily  absented  themselves,  be  restored,  so  that  they  may  remrn 
to  the  said  towns  and  reside  ;  provided,  those  who  have  held  for  the 
party  of  Ghent  be  in  like  manner  restored  to  their  different  towns  or 
country,  and  when  they  reenter  the  towns  to  which  they  are  restored, 
they  make  oath  before  our  officers  in  the  town  of  Ghent,  and  sw^ear 
to  keep  the  peace  in  such  towns,  and  not  commit  any  damage  either 
in  a  public  or  private  manner  on  any  of  the  inhabitants.  In  the  like 
manner  wiU  those  swear  who  reenter  Ghent.  . 

Item — aU  those  who  may  return  to  our  town  of  Ghent,  with  their 
allies  and  other  inhabitants,  will  be  obedient  to  our  said  lord  and  to 
us,  and  Will  promptly  put  themselves  under  our  obedience.  With 
regard  to  those  who  may  now  be  absent,  they  shaU  be  restored,  in 
time  hereafter  to  be  specified,  to  their  fie%  houses,  lands,  and  inher. 
itances,  in  whatever  place  they  may  be,  notwithstanding  any  mischiefs 
they  may  have  done  during,  and  on  account  of  these  disturbances, 
in  as  full  a  manner  as  they  enjoyed  them  previous  to  that  period. 

Item — should  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  town  .of  Ghent,  oi 
their  aUies,  be  in  Brabant,  Hainault,  HoUand,  Zealand,  Cambresis, 
or  in  the  bishopric  of  Liege,  and  should  they,  within  two  months 
after  the  publication  of  this  peace,  put  themselves  under  the  obedi 
•nee  of  our  said  lord  and  us,  and  furthermore,  take  such  oatlis  u 
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•hall  be  hereafter  declared  before  us,  or  before  those  whom  we  may 
appoint  to  receive  them,  they  shall  fully  enjoy  all  the  before-men- 
dnned  pardons  and  graces.  And  those  who  may  be  in  England, 
Frizeland,  or  Germany,  should  they,  within  four  months  as  aforesaid, 
put  themselves  under  our  obedience,  they  shall  enjoy  the  like  privi- 
leges. If  such  as  may  be  beyond  sea  at  Rome,  or  at  St.  Jago  de 
Compostella,  should,  within  one  year  from  the  publication  of  the 
peace,  without  fraud,  take,  the  oaths  aforesaid,  they  shall  enjoy  the 
same  privileges,  and  in  like  manner  all  those  banished  by  judg^nent 
of  law,  or  such  persons  as  may  have  voluntarily  absented  themselves 
on  account  of  the  dissensions,  shall  be  restored  to  their  fiefs,  houses, 
lands,  and  inheritances,  according  to  their  several  claims. 


Ghent.— The  old  Mansion  de  Viile. 


Item — «vith  regard  lo  moveable  property,  which  may  have  been 
taken  on  both  sides,  no  restitutions  be  made,  but  each  party  remain 
acquitted  to  each  other ;  unless,  indeed,  restitutions  be  made  to  dis. 
charge  the  consciences  of  those  who  may  have  taken  such  things. 

Item — ^those  now  in  possession  of  the  houses  which  are  to  be  re- 
stored, as  well  on  one  side  as  on  the  other,  shall  not  cany  away  any 
fixture  whatever;  and  such  houses  shall  be  restored  with  all  their 
appurtenances  and  rents  which  may  then  be  due ;  and  henceforward 
all  rents  and  profits  shall  be  collected  peaceably  by  those  to  whom 
they  legally  belong. 

Item — it  having  been  reported  to  us,  that  some  of  our  subjects  of 
Ghent  or  their  allies,  have  done  homage  for' fiefs  which  they  hold  to 
other  lords  than  those  to  whom  they  legally  appertain,  and  by  such 
means  have  forfeited  their  fiefs,  notwithstanding  which,  we  will,  out 
of  our  grace,  that  such  fiefs  remain  to  them,  on  performing  homage 
to  us,  for  what  had  been  ours,  and  of  our  vassals  holding  from  us ; 
and  we  acknowledge,  out  of  our  especial  favor,  any  leases  or  recog- 
nizances as  legal  between  the  present  parties. 

Item — our  said  subjects  of  Ghent,  the  sherifls,  deacons,  council, 
commonalty,  and  their  allies,  by  our  orders,  and  their  own  free  will, 
having  renounced  all  alliances,  oaths,  obligations,  acts,  and  homages, 
which  they,  or  any  of  ihem,  may  have  done  to  the  king  of  England, 
to  his  commissioners,  deputies,  or  officers,  or  to  others  who  may  not 
be  in  the  good  plrasure  of  our  said  lord  or  of  us,  do  now  make  oath 
that  from  heceforward  they  will  be  good  and  loyal  subjects  to  our 
•aid  lord,  and  to  his  successors,  the  kings  of  France,  as  well  as  to 
us ;  and  will  perform  such  services  to  us  and  to  our  successors,  as 
pood  and  loyal  subjects  are  bounden  to  do  to  their  lord  or  lady,  to 
defend  'heir  persons,  honor,  inheritances,  and  rights,  and  prevent  all 
who  may  endeavor  to  invade  them,  by  giving  direct  information  to 
our  officers,  saving  always  their  own  rights  and  privileges. 

Item — that  our  subjects  of  our  good  town  of  Ghent  may  remain 
always  in  peace,  and  under  the  obedience  of  our  said  lord  the  king 
and  us,  as  well  as  of  our  heirs,  the- earls  of  Flanders  our  successors, 
and  that  all- distmbances  which  may  in  future  arise  be  prevented, 
we  will  that  all  these  aforesaid  articles  be  strictly  maintained  without 
any  infringement.  And  we  forbid  our  subjects,  however  ill  they 
may  have  acted  toward  us  in  the  late  dissensions,  to  venture  in  any 
way,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  by  word  or  deed,  to  offer  any  injury, 
t..f  n»wnn»haa  nr  inaults.  to  the  aforesaid  men  of  Ghent, 


Item — ^if  any  one  act  contrary  to  these  ow  orders,  and  injure  those 
of  Ghent,  under  pretence  of  taking  our  part,  for  what  may  hava 
passed  during  the  late  disturbances,  such  ofience  shall  be  brought 
before  the  lord,  and  the  courts  to  which  it  may  belong ;  and  such 
criminal  act  shall  be  punished  by  corporal  punishment  and  confisca- 
tion of  goods,  as  shall  in  like  manner  the  ofiences  of  their  accom 
plices,  abettors,  and  those  who  may  attempt  to  conceal  them,  aftei 
having  been  convi(jted  of  infringing  the  peace,  as  well  by  the  juatics 
of  our  officers  or  of  other  lords,  as  by  the  laws  of  the  country  to 
whose  jurisdiction  it  may  more  immediately  appertain :  a  reasonabl* 
satisfaction  shall  be  made  to  the  injured  party,  from  the  criminal's 
effects,  and  the  surplus  shall  be  paid  to  us,  or  to  whatever  lord  haa 

the  right  to  it,  saving  ths 
privileges  of  the  towns. 

Item — should  any  of  the 
ciilzens  of  our  said  town  of 
Ghent  be  banished  from  the 
said  town  for  fraction  of  the 
peace  ;  and  supposing  that 
prior  to  this  peace,  by  the 
privileges  of  the  town,  their 
effects  could  not  be  confis- 
cated ;  nevertheless,  for  the 
better  preserving  this  peace, 
they  shall,  for  such  cause,  be 
confiscated,  and  from  such 
effects  shall  reparation  be 
made  to  the  party  injured, 
as  has  been  before  stated, 
and  the  residue  revert  totheii 
legal  heirs,  just  as  if  such 
persons  were  deceased,  say- 
ing in  uU  other  respects  the 
privileges  of  our  good  town 
of  Ghent:  and  if  such  wicked 
persons  cannot  be  arrested, 
so  as  to  suffer  corporal  pun. 
ishment,  their  effects  shall  be 
confiscated  as  aforesaid. 

Item — if  any  abusive  lan- 
guage shall  be  uttered,  and 
come  to  the  ears  of  any  o{ 
our  civil  officers,  against  this 
our  order,  we  will  that  the 
person  uttering  such  be  pun. 
ished  by  arbitrary  fine,  so  as 
to  serve  for  an  example  to 
•thers,  by  the  legal  judges 
of  such  places  before  whom 
he  or  they  shall  have  been  brought,  saving  the  franchises  and  privi. 
leges  of  diose  places. 

Item — ^if  any  churchman  be  guilty  of  any  acts  against  the  said 
peace,  let  him  be  transferred  to  his  ordinaiy,  to  be  punished  as  an 
infringer  of  the  peace,  according  as  the  case  may  require. 

Item — this  some  peace  shall  be  publicly  proclaimed  and  published 
in  the  said  town  of  Ghent,  and  in  all  our  other  towns  in  Flanders. 

Item — should  any  doubts  or  obscurity  appear  on  the  face  of  the  said 
articles  of  peace,  we  declare,  and  will  order  our  council  to  declare, 
that  such  doubts  and  obscurities,  should  any  such  arise,  shall  be  in. 
terpreted  and  explained  in  such  manner  as  shall  give  satisfaction  to 
the  complainants. 

And  we,  the  deans  and  commonalty  of  the  town  of  Ghent,  do  by 
these  presents  accept  for'  ourselves  and  for  our  allies  these  acts  of 
clemency,  pardon  and  grace  done  to  us,  by  king  Charles,  our  lord 
paramount,  and  by  the  aforesaid  duke  and  duchess,  earl  and  countess 
of  Flanders,  our  lawful  and  natural  lords :  and  we  thank  them,  from 
the  bottom  of  our  hearts,  for  these  said  graces  and  pardons.  We  also 
swear  obedience,  as  good  and  loyal  subjects  should  do,  to  them,  and 
will  guard,  to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  their  persons  and  honor. 

In  testimony  of  which,  we  the  duke  and  duchess  aforesaid  have 
had  our  seals  put  to  these  letters  ;  and  we  the  sheriffs,  deacons  and 
commonalty  of  the  town  of  Ghent  have  also  affixed  the  seal  of  the 
town. 

In  addition  to  which,  we  the  duke  and  duchess  aforesaid  have 
entreated  and  do  entreat  our  very  dear  and  well-beloved  aunt  the 
duchess  of  Luxembourg  and  Brabant,  and  our  very  dear  and  well, 
beloved  brother  duke  Albert  of  Bavaria.  And  we  also,  the  sheriffs, 
deacons,  and  commonalty  of  Ghent,  entreat  the  very  powerful  and 
puissant  princess  the  lady  duchess  of  Luxembourg  and  Brabant,  and 
the  high  and  puissant  prince  duke  Albert  aforesaid.  And  also  we 
the  duke  and  duchess  of  Burgundy,  and  we  the  sheriffs,  council,  and 
commonalty  of  Ghent,  entreat  the  barons  and  nobles  of  the  country 
of  Flanders,  hereafter  named,  from  the  good  towns  of  Bruges,  Ypres, 
the  Franconate,  Mechlin,  and  Antwerp,  for  the  security  of  the  peace, 
and  assurance  of  the  truth  of  the  above-mentioned  articles,  to  affix 
their  own  seals,  and  the  seals  of  the  different  towns,  to  these  presents. 
And  we  Jane,  by  the  grace  of  God  duchess  of  Luxembourg,  Bra. 
bant,  and  Limbourg;  and  we  duke  Albert  of  Bavaria,  bailiff,  regent, 
and  heir  to  ^e  countries  of  Hainault,  Holland,  Zealand,  and  lords!  if 
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of  Frizeland :  we  William,  eldest  son  to  the  earl  of  Namur  and  lord 
of  Sluys  ;  Hugh,  lord  d'Antoing  and  warden  of  Ghent,  John,  lord  de 
Guistelles  and  de  Harues,  Henry  de  Bruges,  loird  de  Dixmude  and 
de  Havre,  John,  lord  de  Gonuseberge  and  de  la  Jentoise,  Arnold  de 
Jouste,  lord  d'Estournay,  Philip,  lord  d'Axalle,  Louie  de  la  Hasle,  bas- 
tard of  Flanders,  Girard  de  Rasenhen,  lord  de  Baserode,  Walter,  lord 
de  Halun,  Philip  de  Hamui,  lord  d'Eque,,John  Villain,  lord  de  St.  Jean 
d'Outre,  warden  of  Ypres,  Lewis,  lord  de  Lambres  knight :  and  we 
the  burgomasters,  with  the  sheriffs  of  the  towns  of  Bruges  and  Ypres : 
wo  Philip  de  Redehen  and  de  Montferrant,  sheriffs :  Montfranc  de 
Montamar  knight,  sheriff  of  the  Fraiiconate,  in  the  name  of  that  ter- 
ritory, which  has  no  common  seal :  and  we,  the  council  of  the  towns 
of  Mechlin  and  Antwerp-^-have  at  the  aforesaid  request,  for  the  good 
of  the  peace,  and  for  the  greater  security  and  truth  of  all  the  fore- 
mentioned  articles,  and  every  one  of  them,  caused  to  be  affixed  our 
seals  and  the  seals  of  the  aforesaid  towns  to  these  presents.  Ex. 
acuted  at  Tournay  the  18th  day  of  December,  in  the  year  of  grace 
1385. 


CHAPTER   CLXXIX. 

PETBB  DU  BOIS,  AFTER  THE  CONOLCSION  OF  THE  PEACE,  BETIBES  TO  Sua. 
LAND  WITH  THE  LOBD  BOtmCHIEB,  QOVEENOB  OF  OHEITr. 

When  all  these  ordinances  and  treaties  of  peace  had  been  en. 
grossed  and  sealed,  they  were  published  before  ihe  parties :  the  duke 
of  Burgundy  had  one  part,  and  the  deputies  from  Ghent  the  other. 
Francis  Atremen  and  the  deputation  with  him  most  humbly  took 
leave  of  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Burgundy,  and  of  the  duchess  of 
Brabant,  thanking  them  repeatedly,  and  offering  their  services  to 
them  for  ever.  The  good  lady  of  Brabant  returned  their  thanks,  and 
kindly  entreated  them  firmly  to  maintain  the  peace,  and  induce  oth- 
ers to  do  the  same,  and  desired  them  never  to  rebel  against  their 
lord  and  lady,  for  they  had  seen  with  how  much  difficulty  peace  had 
now  been  brought  about.  They  thanked  her  heartily,  and  the  con- 
ference broke  up,  and  each  retired  to  his  home. 

The  duke  and  duchess  of  Burgundy  went  to  Lille,  where  they  staid 
some  time,  and  the  deputation  returned  to  Ghent  When  Peter  du 
Bois  saw  peace  so  firmly  established  that  there  was  not  a  possibility 
of  any  future  disturbance  or  rebellion,  he  was  greatly  cast  down :  he 
doubted  whether  to  remain  in  Ghent,  considering  that  now  every- 
ttiing  had  been  pardoned  under  the  seal  of  the  duke,  so  that  none 
were  afraid,  or  whether  to  accompany  the  lord  Bourchier  and  the 
English  to  England.  Having  paid  due  attention  to  all  circumstan- 
ces, he  did  'not  think-  he  could  venture  to  trust  himself  in  Ghent. 
True  it  is,  that  Francis  Atremen,  when  he  mentioned  his  intentions 
of  quitting  Ghent,  said,  "  Peter,  everything  is  pardoned ;  and  you 
Know,  by  the  treaties  made  and  sealed  with  my  lord  of  Burgundy, 
that  no  one  can  suffer  for  what  has  passed."  "  Francis,"  replied 
Peter,  "  real  pardons  do  not  always  lie  in  letters,  patent :  one  may 
pardon  by  word  of  mouth,  and  give  letters  to  the  same  effect,  but 
hatred  may  still  lie  in  the  heart.  I  am  but  a  man  of  low  birth,  and 
little  consequence  in  the  town  of  Ghent,  and  yet  have  done  all  in  my 
power  to  maintain  its  rights  and  privileges.  Do  you  think,  that  in 
two  or  three  years  hence,  the  people  will  remember  it  ?  There  are 
persons  of  high  birth  in  the  town ;  Gilbert  Matthew  and  his  brethren, 
who  were  enemies  to  my  master  John  Lyon,  will  return,  and  will 
never  view  me  but  vrith  evil  eyes ;  as  will  also  the  relations  of  sir 
Gilbert  Gente  and  sir  Symon  Bete,  who  were  slain  by  me:  never 
can  I  trust  myself  safely  in  this  town.  And  will  you  venture  to  re. 
main  among  such  traitors,  who  have  broken  their  faith  with  the  king 
of  England  ?  I  swear,  that  you  yourself  will  in  the  end  suffer."  "  I 
know  not  what  may  happen,"  answered  Francis ;  "  but  I  have  such 
faith  in  the  treaty,  and  in  the  promises  of  my  lord  and  lady  of  Bur- 
gundy,  that  I  shall  certainly  stay  here."* 

Peter  du  Bois  made  a  supplication  to  the  sheriffs,  deacons,  coun^ 
cU,  and  governors  of  Ghent,  saying,  "  My  fair  gentlemen,  I  have 
served  the  good  town  of  Ghent  to  the  very  utmost  of  my  power : 
many  times  have  I  hazarded  my  life  for  it :  and  for  all  these  services 
the  only  reward  I  ask  is,  that  you  would  have  me  and  mine,  my  wife 
and  children,  escorted  in  safety  with  the  lord  Bourchier,  whom  you 
have  ordered  to  England."  Those  present  unanimously  complied 
with  his  wish ;  and  I  must  say,  that  Roger  Cremin  and  James  d'Ar- 
dcmbourg,  by  whom  the  peace  had  been  made,  were  more  glad  than 
sorry  at  his  departure ;  as  were  likewise  the  principal  persons  in 
Ghent,  who  wished  peace  and  love  to  all.  Peter  du  Bois  made  his 
preparations,  and  left  Ghent  in  company  with  lord  Bourchier  and  the 
English,  carrying  with  him  his  whole  fortune  ;  for,  in  truth,  he  was 
well  provided  with  gold,  silver,  and  jewels.  Sir  John  d'EUe  escorted 
them,  under  a  ppssport  from  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  as  far  as  the  town 
of  Calais,  and  then  returned  to  Ghent.  The  lord  Bourchier  and  Pe. 
ler  du  Bois  made  as  much  haste  as  possible  to  England,  where  he 
was  presented  to  the  king  and  his  uncles,  to  whom  he  related  every- 
thing which  had  happened  in  the  affairs  of  Ghent,  and  the  means  by 
which  peace  had  been  concluded  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  The 
king,  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  and  his  brothers  entertained  him  hand- 
somely, and  were  well  pleased  that  he  had  come  to  them.  The  king 
cetoined  him  in  his  service,  and  instantly  gave  him  one  hundred 


marcs  yearly  revenue,  assigned  on  the  wool-staple  of  London.  Thuf 
did  Peter  du  Bois  remain  in  England,,  and  the  good  town  of  Ghent 
in  peace.  Roger  Cremin  was  appointed  deacon  of  the  pilots  of 
Ghent,  which  is  a  most  profitable  office  when  commerce  is  uninter 
ruptcd ;  and  James  d'Ardembourg  was  made  deacon  of  the  small  ' 
crafts,  which  is  likewise  an  office  of  great  trust  in  the  town  of  Ghent. 

Although  the  present  edition  is  divided  into  two  volumes  only,  sucsh  being  the  most 
convenient  arrangement  of  the  work  in  its  present  form,  yet  the  importance  of  retaining 
the  original  divisions  of  the  Author  has  not  been  lost  sight  of,  and  they  have  accordingly 
been  preserved.  Froissart  produced  each  of  his  volumes  at  some  considerable  interval 
from  the  preceding.  "  When,"  says  M.  de  St.  Palaye  in  his  life  of  our  author,  "our 
historian  finished  one  of  the  parts  of  his  History,  he  brought  it  down  to  the  time  when 
he-was  writmg  ;  and  toward  the  end  he  related  the  events  as  they  were  passing  •  *Tom 
whence  it  happens,  as  itseemsto  me,  that  there  is  much  confusion,  often  omissions  and 
mistakes,  which  he  has  been  obliged  to  correct 'or  alter  in  the  following  parts.*'  This 
is  excmpliJied  in  the  third  volume,  which  was  not  begun  until  1390,  two  years  after  Uie 
completion  of  the  second ;  in  it  he  returns  to  events  which  had  happened  since  1382,  and 
gives  a  fuller  account  of  them  from  the  more  correct  information  he  had  subsequently 
obtained.  It  would  cause  still  greater  confusion  if  tlie  separate  accounts  were  coqi 
bined  in  an  undistinguished  train  of  chapters,  and  the  cause  of  such  repetitions  was 
thus  left  without  explanation.  The  third  volume,  which  was  finished  in  the  year 
1392,  was  written  by  tlie  order  and  at  the  expense  of  the  celebrated  Guston  Phcebui 
Count  de  Blois,  at  whose  court  Sir  John  Froissart  was  then  resident.— £d. 

END  OF  THE  SECOND  VOLITME  OF  THE  CHBONICLE&OF  SIB  JOHN  FBOISSAST. 
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THIRD  VOLUME 

OF   THE 

CHRONICLES  OF  SIR  JOHN  FROISSART- 

CHAPTER    I, 

FHOISSABT   OrVES    HIS   BEASONS    FOB   VISITINO   THE    COTJNT   DE   FODC. 

I  HAVE  been  a  considerable  time  without  speaking  of  the  affairs 
of  distant  countries.  Those  nearer  home  were  at  the  moment  so 
fresh  in  my  memory,  and  so  much  more  agreeable,  that  I  have  de- 
layed mentioning  others.  Such  valiant  men,  however,  as  were 
desirous  of  advancing  themselves,  whether  in  Castdlle,  Portugal, 
Gascony,  Rouergue,  Quercy,  Limousin,  or  in  Bigorre,  did  not  re. 
main  idle,  but  employed  themselves  underhand  against  each  other, 
in  the  wish  to  perform  deeds  of  arms  that  might  surprise  and  con.^ 
quer  towns,  castles,  or  fortresses.  And  for  this  reason,  I,  sir  John 
Froissart,  having  undertaken  to  indite  and  chronicle  this  history  at 
the  request  and  pleasure  of  that  high  and  renowned  prince,  Guy  de 
Chatillon,  count  of  Blois,  lord  of  Avesnes,  Beauvois,  Estonnehonne, 
de  la  Geude,  my  good  and  sovereign  master  and  lord,  considered  in 
myself  that  grand  deeds  of  arms  would  not  fall  out  for  a  long  space 
of  time  in  the  marches  of  Picardy  and  the  country  of  Flanders, 
since  there  was  peace  in  those  parts ;  and  it  was  very  tiresome  to  me 
to  be  idle,  for  1  well  know,  that  when  the  time  shall  come,  when  I 
shall  be  dead  and  rotten,  this  grand  and  noble  history  wiU  be  in  much 
fashion,  and  all  noble  and  valiant  persons  will  take  pleasme  in  it,  and 
gain  from  it  augmentation  of  profit.  And  moreover,  since  I  had,  God 
be  thanked,  sense  and  memory,  and  a  good  collection  of  all  past 
things,  with  a  clear  understanding  to  conceive  all  the  facts  of  which 
I  should  be  informed,  touching  my  principal  matters,  and  since  I  was 
of  ail  age  and  constitution  of  body  well  fit  to  encounter  difficulties, 
I  determined  not  to  delay  purauing  my  subject.  And  in  order  to 
know  the  truth  of  distant  transactions,  without  sending  upon  the 
inquiry  any  other  in  place  of  myself,  I  took  an  opportunity  of  visiting 
that  high  and  redoubted  prince  Gaston  Phoebus,  count  de  Foix  and 
de  B^arn  ;  for  I  well  knew,  that  if  I  were  so  fortunate  as  to  b« 
admitted  into  his  household,  and  to  remain  there  in  quiet,  I  could 
not  choose  a  situation  more  proper  to  learn  the  truth  of  every  event, 
as  numbers  of  foreign  knights  and  squires  assembled  there  from  all 
countries,  attracted  by  his  high  birth  and  gentility.  It  fell  out  just 
as  I  had  imagined.  ^ 

I  told  this  my  intention  to  my  very  renowned  lord  the  count  de 
Blois,  and  also  the  journey  I  wished  to  undertake,  who  gave  me  let. 
ters  of  recommendation  to  the  count  de  Foix.  I  began  my  journey, 
inquiring  on  all  sides  for  newis,  and,  through  the  grace  of  God,  Qon- 
tinned  it,  without  peril  or  hurt,  until  I  arrived  at  the  count's  resi. 
dence,  at  Orthfes  in  B^am,  on  St.  Catherine's  day  in  the  year  of  grace 
1388.  The  count  de  Foix,  as  soon  as  he  saw  me,  gave  me  a  hearty 
welcome,  adding,  with  a  smile  and  in  good  French,  that  he  was 
well  acquainted  with  me,  though  he  had  never  seen  me  before,  but 
he  had  frequently  heard  me  spoken  of.  He  retained  me  in  his 
household,  and  by  means  of  the  letters  which  I  had  brought,  gave 
me  full  liberty  to  act  as  I  pleased  as  long  as  I  should  wish  to  remain 
with  him.    I  there  learnt  the  greater  part  of  those  events  which  hatt 
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happened  in  the  kingdoms  of  Caatille,  Portugal,  Navarre,  Arragon, 
even  in  England,  in  the  Bqurbonnois,  and  everything  concerning  the 
whole  of  Gaacony :  he  himself,  when  I  put  any  question  to  him, 
answered  it  most  readily,  saying,  that  the  history  I  was  employed  on 
would  in  timeo  to  come  be  more  sought  after  than  any  other  ;  "  be. 
cause,"  added  he,  "  my  fair  sir,  more  galltmt  deeds  of  arms  have 
been  performed  within  these  last  fifty  years,  and  more  wonderful 
things  have  happened,  than  for  three  hundred  years  before." 
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1  was  thus  received  by  the  count  de  Foix  in  his  hotel,  and  enter- 
tained  according  to  my  pleasure.  My  wish  was  to  inquire  after  news 
relative  to  my  history,  and  I  had  at  my  option,  barons,  knights,  and 
squires,  who  gave  me  information,  as  well  as  the  gallant  count  de 
Foix  himself.  I  will  therefore  illustrate,  in  good  language,  all  I  there 
learnt,  to  add  to  ray  materials,  and  to  give  examples  to  those  wor. 
thies  who  wish  to  advance  themselves  in  renown.  If  I  have  hereto- 
fore dwelt  on  gallant  deeds,  attacks  and  captures,  of  castles,  towns, 
and  forts,  on  hard-fought  battles  and  skirmishes,  many  more  will  now 
ensue  j  all  of  which,  by  God's  grace,  I  will  truly  narrate. 


CHAPTER   II 

k  SHORT  REPETITION  OF  WHAT  IS  CONTAINED  IN  SOME  OP  THE  PRECEDINO 
CHAPTERS,  FOR  THE  BETTER  UHDERSTANDING  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  WAR 
BETWEEN  KINS  JOHN  OF  CASTILLE  AND  THE  BASTARD  OF  PORTITOAL, 
BROTHER  TO  THE  LATE  KING  DON  FERNANDO. 

You  have  before  seen  in  this  history,*  that  Edmund  earl  (rf  Cam- 
bridge, son  of  the  late  king  of  England,  had  departed  from  Portugal, 
and  embarked  with  his  army  at  Lisbon,  notwithstanding  he  had  be- 
icothed  his  son  John  to  the  lady  Beatrice,  daughter  of  don  Fernando 
king  of  Portugal.  The  earl  was  discontented  with  Fernando,  because 
he  had  remained  for  fifteen  days  encamped  with  his  army  before 
ting  John  of  Castillo,  without  any  engagement,  and  had  entered  into 
a  treaty  with  the  Castillians  against  his  opinion.  This  had  greatly 
displeased  him  ;  and,  when  the  treaty  was  negotiating,  he  thus  spoke : 
"  Sir  king,  take  good  heed  what  you  do ;  for  we  are  not  come  into 
this  country  to  eat,  drink,  and  to  rob,  but  to  make  war  on  this  son  of 
a  bastard  who  calls  himself  king  of  Castille  and  count  of  Transta. 
mare,  to  conquer  our  lawful  inheritance,  which  this  John  de  Trans, 
tamare  holds  and  possesses.  You  well  know,  that  by  marriage  with 
the  heiresses  of  the  kingdom  of  Castille,  daughters  of  don  Pedro,  who 
was  your  cousin-german,  my  brother  and  myself  have  the  claims  of 
right ;  and  you  have  ofiered  to  assist  in  the  recovery  of  this  kingdom 
(for  every  good  lord  ought  to  lean  to  the  lawful  right,  and  not  to  its 
opposite,)  by  your  knight  who  here  stands,  and  whom  you  sent  to 
England  to  say,  that  if  we  would  bring  into  this  country  two  thou, 
sand  lances,  and  from  two  to  three  thousand  archers,  with  the  aid 
you  would  give  us,  you  had  great  hopes  that  we  might  regain  our  "n. 
heritance.  I  am  therefore  come  hither,  not  indeed  with  as  many  in 
number  as  you  wrote  for ;  but  those  I  have  are  well  inclined,  and 
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bold  enough  to  abide  the  event  of  a  battle,  if  joined  by  your  army, 
against  the  force  which  the  count  de  Transtamare  has  at  this  mo. 
ment ;  and  we  shall  be  much  dissatisfied  with  your  conduct  if  a  battle 
do  not  take  place."     Such  were  the  words  spoken  by  the  earl  of 
Cambridge  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  before  his  departure,  who  dis. 
tinctly  heard  them ;  but,  nevertheless,  he  dared  not  to  ofier  battle  to 
the  Castillians,  although  they  were  within  sight  of  each  other.  There 
were  non«  of  his  coimci]  who  did  not  say,  "  Sir,  the  army  of  the 
king  of  Castille  is  at  this  moment 
too  powerful;. and  if,  by  accident, 
you  lose  the  day,  you  will  lose  your 
crown,  without  a  chance  of  recover- 
ing it :  you  had  better,  therefore,  en- 
dure much,  than  do  anything  where- 
in is  such  great  peril  and  tisk." 
The  earl  of  Cambridge,  finding  he 
could  not  gain  anything,  returned  to 
Lisbon,  ordered  his  vessels  to  be 
made  ready,  and  took  leave  of  the 
king  of  Portugal.    When  he   em 
barked,  he  would  not  leave  his  son 
John  with  the  king  and  the  damsel 
that  was  to  be  his  wife,  but  sailed 
for  England,  leaving  none,  behind. 
Such  Was  the  end  of  the  Portuguese 
armament  at  this  season. 

The  earl  of  Cambridge,  on  his  ar- 
rival in  England,  represented  to  his 
brother,  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  how 
the  king  of  Portugal  had  acted,  and 
the  state  of  the  country.  The  duke 
became  very  thoughtful,  for  he  saw 
the  conquest  of  Castille  was  very 
distant  and  doubtful:  besides,  his 
nephew  king  Richard,  had  in  his 
council  those  who  were  unfriendly 
to  him,  more  especially  the  earl  of 
Oxford,  who  had  the  sole  manage- 
ment of  the  king.  This  lord  did 
everything  in  his  power  to  make  a 
breach  between  tiie  king  and  his 
uncles.  He  said  to  him,  "  Sir,  ii 
you  wish  to  support  your  two  uncles, 
my  lords  of  I^ancaster  and  of  Cam- 
bridge, in  their  war  with  Spain,  it 
will  cost  you  the  whole  revenue  of  England,  and  they  will  not  at  last 
gain  anything.  It  will  be  more  prudent  to  keep  at  home  men  and 
money,  than  that  they  should  be  scattered  abroad  without  any  profit 
to  yourself:  you  had  better  guard  and  defend  your  own  inheritance, 
which  is  invaded  on  all  sides  from  France  and  Scotland,  than  employ 
your  men  elsewhere."  The  young  king  was  well  inclined  to  follow 
this  advice  of  the  earl,  for  he  loved  him  with  his  whole  heart,  they 
having  been  brought  up  together.  The  earl  of  Oxford  was  connected 
with  several  English  knights,  and  never  acted  without  the  advice  of 
sir  Simon  Burley,  sir  Robert  TresUian,  sir  Nicholas  Bramber,  sir 
John  Beauchamp,  sir  John  Salisbury  and  sir  Michael  de  la  Pole  : 
sir  Thomas  Trivet  and  sir  William  Elmham  were  also  named  among 
his  advisers.  From  these  differences  between  the  kmg  and  his 
uncles,  and  the  nobles  with  the  commonalty,  many  serious  ills  befe' 
England,  as  I  shall  hereafter  re'ate  in  the  course  of  this  history. 

Not  long  after  the  departure  of  the  earl  of  Cambridge  from  For- 
tugal,  king  Fernando  fell  ill.  His  disorder,  after  oppressing  him  with 
languor  for  a  year,  caused  his  death.  He  had  no  other  children  but 
the  queen  of  Spain.  The  king  of  Castille  received  information  that 
the  realm  of  Portugal  was  now  fallen  to  him,  as  the  rightful  successor 
to  the  deceased  king.  Many  councils  were  holden  on  this  occasion  j 
but,  when  they  spoke  to  him  on  the  subject,  he  replied,  "  The  Porto. 
guese  are  an  obstinate  race  :  I  shall  never  gain  them  but  by  conquest." 
The  Portuguese,  finding  themselves  without  a  king,  took  counsel 
together,  and  resolved  to  send  a  deputation  to  a  bastard-brother  of 
king  Fernando,  a  valiant  and  wise  man  called  Denis  ;*  but  he  was  a 
monk,  and  master  of  the  order  of  Avis.  They  declared  they  had 
much  rather  be  under  the  government  of  this  valiant  liian,  than  of 
the  king  of  Castille  ;  for,  in  the  eyes  of  God,  he  who  acted  well  was 
no  bastard.  The  grand-masler  was  exceedingly  rejoiced  on  hearing 
the  universal  good  will  the  four  principal  cities  in  Portugal  bore  him ; 
and  that  the  affection  of  Lisbon  and  the  others  was  so  strong,  they 
were  desu-ous  of  crowning  him  their  king.  He  secretly  wrote  to  his 
friends,  and  went  to  Lisbon,  which  is  the  principal  town  in  Portugal. 
The  townsmen  received  him  joyfully,  and  demanded,  should  they 


•  Froissart  mistakes  one  brother  for  another.  Peter  the  Severe  had  three  chUdren  bj 
Ines  de  Castro  :  Denis,  the  eldest,  was  confined  at  this  time  in  the  prisons  of  Spam 
John,  the  person  meant  in  the  text,  was  the  son  of  Peter  by  Theresa  Laurezzo,  anu 
tumamedOie  Father  of  his  Country.  Hewas  grand-master  of  the  order  of  Avis;  and. 
after  the  death  of  his  brother  Ferdinand,  was  chosen  liing,  to  the  prejudice  of  Beatrice, 
only  child  of  Feminand.  Pope  Drban,  by  dispensation,  freed  him  from  his  relipoui 
TOWS  in  1387.  He  married  PhiUppa,  daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt  duke  of  p""^^,  by 
Blanche  of  CastiUe,  by  whom  he  h«d  reyeral  children.— Mo»EBi-^rt  de  I'ir^fm'  Oi 
VaUa. 
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he  be  erood  and  loval.  and  oreserre  the    stable  of  the  armv.  and  sir  Reginald 


&e. 


crown  him  king,  would  he  be  good  and  loyal,  and  preserve  the 
country  in  its  privileges  ?  He  answered,  that  he  would,  and  be 
the  beet  king  they  ever  had.  Upon  this,  the  citizens  of  Lisbon 
wrote  to  those  of  Coimbra,  Oporto  and  Ourique,  which  are  the 
keys  of  the  realm,  that  for  their  mutual  advantage,  they  were  de- 
sirous to  crown  king  the  grand-master  Denis,  who  was  wise  and 
valiant,  of  good  conduct,  and  brother  to  king  Fernando ;  for  that  the 
kingdom  of  Portugal  could  no  longer  remain  without  a  head,  as  well  for 
fear  of  the  Castillians,  as  of  the  infidels  at  Granada  and  Bugia,  who 
bordered  on  the  country.  These  four  principal  towns,  and  the  land 
proprietors  of  Portugal,  excepting  a  few  great  barons  and  knights, 
were  inclined  to  favor  his  election ;  but  some  barons  said,  it  was  not 
right  a  bastard  should  be  crowned  king,  if  he  were  not  of  the  best 
dispositions.  The  towns  replied,  that  he  was  so  qualified,  and  that  it 
was  a  case  of  necessity,  for  they  had  no  other  choice  ;  that  he  was  a 
man  of  sense  and  of  courage  in  arms  ;  and  there  was  a  precedent  in 
Henry  of  Transtamare,  who  had  been  crowned  king  of  all  Castille, 
by  the  choice  of  the  country,  for  its  common  advantages,  even  during 
the  lifetime  of  don  Pedro. 

The  election,  whether  the  nobles  would  or  not,  took  place  :  and 
Denis  was  crowned  king  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Coimbra,  with 
the  unanimous  consent  of  the  commonalty  of  Portugal.  He  swore 
to  administer  justice  honestly,  to  maintain  the  people  in  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  which  they  had  enjoyed  from  formoj;  times,  and  which 
they  were  entitled  to  have  preserved  to  them.  This  gave  great  satis, 
faction  to  all.  When  news  of  this  was  carried  to  the  king  of  Cas- 
tille, he  was  wroth  for  two  reasons :  one,  because  his  queen  was  the 
legal  heiress  of  Portugal ;  the  other,  that  the  people  had  crowned  a 
king  of  Portugal  by  election.  He  therefore  made  this  a  pretext  for 
war,  and  demanded  from  the  town  of  Lisbon  two  hundred  thousand 
florins,  which  king  Fernando  had  promised  him  when  he  espoused 
his  daughter.  He  sent  as  embassadors  to  Portugal  the  count  de 
Tierme  and  de  Rebede,  and  the  bishop  of  Burgos,  with  a  grand  suite 
of  attendants.  When  arrived  at  Sahtarem,  the  last  town  of  Castille 
toward  Lisbon,  they  sent  a  herald  to  the  king  and  citizens  of  Lisbon, 
to  demand  passports  for  the  security  of  their  coming  and  returning. 
These  were  instantly  granted.  The  council  of  the  town  were  as- 
sembled to  hear  explained  the  cause  of  their  embassy ;  at  the  end 
of  their  harangue  they  said  :  "  You  Lisboners  should  properly  under- 
stand this  matter,  and  not  be  surprised  if  our  king,  in  his  anger,  de. 
mands  so  large  a  sum  from  you,  which  you  are  bound  to  pay  him, 
since  you  have  thought  proper  to  give  the  noble  crown  of  Portugal 
to  a  clerk,  a  monk,  and  a  bastard.  This  act  is  not  to  be  sufiered  . 
for,  by  rightful  election,  it  belongs  to  our  king,  as  the  natural  lord 
and  true  heir :  besides,  you  have  acted  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the 
nobility  of  the  kingdom  :  therefore,  he  now  declares  by  us,  that  you 
have  been  guilty  of  a^  high  misdemeanor,  and  if  you  do  not  hasten  to 
make  every  reparation,  he  is  resolved  to  make  war  upon  you."  Don 
Ferdinand  Gallopes  de  Villasons,  a  noble  citizen  and  of  great  weight 
in  Lisbon,  thus  answered  :  "  My  lords,  you  greatly  reproach  us  for 
,  our  election,  but  your  own  is  in  the  same  predicament,  for  you  have 
crowned  in  Castille  a  bastard,  the  son  of  a  Jewess.  The  fact  is 
tmiversally  known.  With  regard  to  the  justice  of  your  election, 
there  is  none  ;  for  your  king  has  no  right  to  the  crown  of  Castille  : 
it  belongs  to  the  daughters  of  don  Pedro,  Constance  and  Isabella, 
who  are  married  to  the  duke  of  Lancaster  and  the  earl  of  Cambridge, 
to  their  children,  and  to  their  husbands  for  them.  You  may,  there. 
fore,  depart  when  you  please,  and  tell  him  that  sent  you,  that  our 
election  is  good,  and  shall  be  upholden ;  for  that  we  will  not  have 
any  other  king  as  long  as  the  present  one  shall  choose  to  be  so. 
With  regard  to  the  sum  of  money  you  demand  from  us,  we  say  that 
we  are  no  way  obliged  to  pay  it :  you  must  therefore  call  upon  those 
who  bound  thenaselves  to  the  payment,  and  who  had  all  the  advan- 
tage of  it."  Thie  king  of  Portugal  was  not  present  at  this  assembly, 
though  he  well  knew  what  answer  his  people  were  to  make.  The 
embassadors  from  the  king  of  Castille,  perceiving  they  should  gain 
nothing  from  the  Portuguese,  took  leave,  as  was  becoming  them,  set 
out  and  returned  to  Seville,  where  they  had  left  the  king  and  his 
council.  Having  related  all  that  you  have  just  heard  to  the  king,  he 
summoned  a  council  to  deliberate  on  what  was  to  be  done.  It  was 
determined  to  send  defiances  to  the  king  of  Portugal  and  his  parti- 
•  sans,  and  that  the  king  of  Castille  had  just  reasons  for  declaring  war 
against  them.  After  these  defiances  had  been  sent  to  Portugal,  the 
king  of  Castille  issued  a  special  summons  for  raising  an  army,  de- 
claring he  would  lay  siege  to  Lisbon,  and  not  depart  thence  until  he 
had  gained  it,  for  the  insolent  replies  that  had  been  made  to  his 
embassadors,  so  that  they  should  pay  dearly  if  ihey  were  obliged  to 
sue  for  mercy.  The  king  of  Castille  advanced  lo  Santarem  with  his 
whole  force,  that  being  the  place  of  rendezvous.  About  this  period, 
n  knight  of  Castille,  of  the  name  of  Navaret,  was  expelled  that  court; 
and,  if  the  king  in  his  anger  had  caught  him,  he  would  have  had 
him  beheaded.  The  knight,  however,  had  timely  notice,  for  he  had 
friends  on  the  watch,  and,  quitting  the  kingdom  of  Castille,  came  to 
Lisbon  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  who  was  much  pleased  at  his  arrival, 
retained  him  in  his  service,  and  made  him  captain  of  his  knights. 
He  afterwards  did  much  harm  to  the  Castillians. 

The  king  of  Castille  marched  from  Santarem  with  his  whole  army, 
to  Lisbon,  which  he  besieged,  ind-ising  within  it  the  king.  This 
(jage  lasted  upward  of  a  year.    '^T.  count  de  Longueville  was  con- 


stable  of  the  army,  and  sir  Reginald  de  Limousin  marshal  of  it.  Thia 
sir  Reginald  was  a  Limousin  knight,  whom  sir  Bertrand  du  Guesclin 
had  carried  into  Castille  during  the  wars  of  king  Henry ;  he  had 
conducted  himself  so  faithfully  that  the  king  had  given  him  a  fair 
estate  and  a  handsome  lady  to  his  wife,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons, 
Reginald  and  Henry :  he  was  much  esteemed  throughout  Castille 
for  his  prowess.  With  the  king  of  Castille,  at  this  siege,  w  ere  Dag. 
henes  Mandat,  sir  Digho  Per9ementi  don  Peter  Roserment  and  don 
Marich  de  Versaux,*  Portuguese,  who  had  turned  to  the  Castillians, 
The  grand.master  of  Calatrava,  with  his  brother,  a  young  knight 
called  don  Dighemeres,t  Peter  Goussart  de  Seville,  John  Radigo  de 
Hoyex,  and  the  grand-master  of  St.  Jago.  The  army  before  Lisbon 
amounted  to  upward  of  thirty  thousand  men :  many  were  the  skir. 
mishes  and  gallant  deeds  of  arms  performed  on  each  side. 

The  Castillians  knew  well  the  king  of  Portugal  would  not  be  sup. 
ported  by  the  nobles,  for  the  eonunonalty  had  elected  him  against 
their  will ;  for  which  reason  there  were  great  dissensions  between 
them  ;t  and  the  king's  intentions  were  to  conquer  Lisbon  and  the 
whole  country  before  he  returned,  for  no  assistance,  except  from 
England,  could  come  to  them.  This  only  he  feared ;  but,  having 
considered  that  the  English  were  at  a  great  distance,  and  that  the 
king  of  England  and  his  uncles  were  not  on  good  terms  with  each 
other,  he  carried  on  the  siege  with  security.  The  army  was  so 
plentifully  supplied  with  every  sort  of  provision,  there  was  not  a 
town-  or  market  in  all  Castille  where  was  more  abundance.^  The 
king  of  Portugal  remained  with  his  people  in  Lisbon,  much  at  his 
ease,  for  they  could  not  be  deprived  of  the  advantage  of  the  sea. 
His  council  advised  him  to  send  able  embassadors  to  England,  to 
the  king  and  duke  of  Lancaster,  to  renew  the  alliance  which  had 
subsisted  between  the  king  of  England  and  his  brother  Ferdinand  ; 
to  charge  the  embassadors  to  ask  bis  daughter  Philippa  from  the 
duke  of  Lancaster,  who  would  willingly  give  her  to  him  for  his 
queen  ;  to  offer,  under  the  strongest  terms,  a  perpetual  alliance  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  and  to  d'jclare  he  would  exert  himself  so 
effectually,  if  the  duke  would  cjme  thither  with  two  or  three  thou. 
sand  combatants,  and  as  mpjy  archers,  that  he  should-  recover  the 
kingdom  of  Castilje,  which  was  his  lawful  inheritance.  Two  knights 
of  liis  household,  sir  John  Rodriguez  and  sir  John  Testedor,  with  a 
clerk  of  laws  called  Idarche  de  la  Figgiere,  archdeacon  of  Lisbon, 
were  nominated  to  go  as  embassadors  to  England.  Having  provided 
themselves  with  all  things  necesbary,  they  embarked  with  a  favorable 
wind,  and  left  the  harbor  of  Lisbon,  steering  for  the  coasts  of  England. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  king  of  Castille,  during  his  siege  of  Lisbon, 
was  advised  to  write  to  France  and  to  Gascony,  for  assistance  of 
knights  and  squires,  as  the  Spaniards  naturally  imagined  that  the 
king  of  Portugal  would  apply  to  England,  for  succors  to  raise  the 
siege  :  he  was  not  willing,  therefore,  to  be  unprepared,  nor  that  his 
army  should  not  be  in  sufficient  strength  to  resist  the  united  forces 
of  the  Portuguese  and  English.  The  king,  in  consequence  ofthis 
advice,  sent  letters  and  messengers  to  many  knights  who  were  anz. 
ions  to  display  their  courage,  more  particularly  to  those  of  B^arr. 
and  the  county  of  Foix :  for  in  these  countries  were  many  good 
knights,  who  wished  for  opportunities  of  showing  their  love  of  arms, 
but  could  not  find  them,  as  the  count  de  Foix  at  this  period  was  at 
peace  with  the  count  d'Armagnac.  These  looked.for  allies  of  the 
kings  of  Spain  and  Portugal  were  not  so  soon  ready,  nor  near  at  hand 
Hostilities  still  continued  to  be  carried  on  in  A^vergne,  the  Toulou 
sain,  Rouergue,  and  in  the  country  of  Bigorre.  We  will  now  leave 
the  affairs  of  Portugal,  and  speak  of  others. 


CHAPTER    III. 

THE  COUNT  EE  FOIX,  AT  THE  ENTREATY  OF  THE  FEIKCESS  OF  WALES,  RE- 
MITS THE  COUMT  n'AKIIAaNAC  SIITT  TBOUSAMD  FRANCS  OUT  OF  Jfl* 
RANSOM  OF  TWO  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY  THOUSAND.  THE  ENGLISH  ffiJU 
RISON  AT  LOURDeII  SOVERNS  THE  ADJOININO  COUNTRY. 

Between  the  county  of  Foix  and  B^am  lies  the'county  of  Bigorre 
which  belongs  to  France,  and  is  bounded  on  the  one  side  by  thi 
Toulousain,  and  on  the  other  by  Comminges,  and  Bearne.  In  thi» 
country  of  Bigorre  is  situated  the  strong  castle  of  Lourde,  which 
has  always  been  regarded  as  English  since  the  country  was  given  up 
to  the  king  of  England  and  the  prince,  as  part  of  the  ransom  for  king 
John  of  France,  according  to  the  treaty  of  peace  made  at  Bretiguy 
near  Chartres,  and  afterwaids  ratified  at  Calais,  as  it  has  already  been 
mentioned  in  the  former  part  of  this  history.  When  the  prince  o{ 
Wales  left  England  to  take  possession  of  the  duchy  of  Aquitaine, 
(which  the  king  his  father  had  given  him  to  hold  as  a  fie''  and  inher 
itance  under  him,  in  which  were  two  archbishopric  "is  and  twenty- 
two  bishopricks,)  accompanied  by  the  princess  of  Wales,  they  resided 
at  Bordeaux  about  a  year.  They  were  entreated  by  John  count 
d'Armagnac  to  come  to  the  handsome  city  of  Tarbes,  in  the  county 
of  Bigorre,  to  see  and  visit  that  part  of  the  coimtry,  which  the  piince 

^Diese  names  are  probably  very  much  disfigured,  but  1  am  unable  to  rectify  them 
[Diego  Mendoza,  Dieeo  Perez  Surmiente,  Don  Peter  Ruiz  Sarmiento.  Manriqua 
D'Aversaula.] — Ed. 

tDon  Die^o  Merlo.— Ed.  t  i.  e.  The  nobles  and  commoniilty. 

§  The  plague  broke  out  in  the  army,  and  obliged  them  to  abandon  the  liege.— £v. 

It  "Lourde,"  capital  of  the  valley  of  (,avidan,  in  Gascony,  diocese  of  Tub«,  bwi 
Bagneres. 
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had  never  yet  done.  The  count  d'Armagnac  imagined,  that  the 
count  de  Foix  would  pay  his  respects  to  the  prince  and  princess  du. 
ring  the  time  they  were  in  Bigorre ;  and,  as  he  was  indebted  to  him 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  francs  for  his  ransom,  he  thought  he 
would  try  to  prevail  on  them  to  request  the  count  de  Foiz  to  release 
him  from  a  part,  if  not  the  whole  of  it.  The  count  d'Armagnac 
managed  so  well,  that  the  prince  and  princess  of  Wales  came  with 
their  court,  which  at  that  time  was  very  numerous  and  splendid,  into 
Bigorre,  and  fixed  their  residence  at  Tarbes.  Tarbes  is  a  handsome 
town,  situated  in  a  champaign  country,  among  rich  vineyards :  there 
is  a  town,  a  city,  and  a  castle,  all  separated  from  each  other,  and  in- 
closed with  gates,  walls,  and  towers :  the  beautiful  river  Lisse,  which 
rises  in  the  mountains  of  B£arn  and  Catalonia,  and  is  as  clear  as 
rock-water,  runs  through  and  divides  the  town.  Five  leagues  from 
dience  is  situated  the  town  of  Morlans,  in  the  county  of  Foix,  at 
the  entrance  into  B^arn  and  under  a  mountain.  Six  leagues  dia. 
taut  from  Tarbes  is  tne  town  of  Pau,  which  belongs  also  to  the  count 
de  Foix.  During  the  time  the  prince  and  princess  were  at  Tarbes,  the 
count  was  in  his  town  of  Pau,  erecting  a  handsome  castle  adjoining 
to  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  and  on  the  river  Gave.* 

As  soon  as  he  was  informed  of  the  arrival  of  the  prince  and  prin- 
cess at  Tarbes,  he  made  his  preparations  and  visited  them  in  great 
state,  accompanied  by  upward  of  six  hundred  L  jrse  and  sixty  knights. 
They  were  much  pleased  at  his  visit,  and  eutertained  him  hand. 
Bomely,  as  he  was  well  deserving  of  it,  and  th?  princess  paid  him 
the  most  engaging  attentions.  The  count  d'Ai  magnac  and  the  lord 
d'Albreth  was  present,  and  the  prince  was  entr  ?ated  to  request  the 
count  de  Foix  to  release  the  count  from  all,  or  put  of  what  he  was 
indebted  to  him  for  his  ransom.  The  prince  bein?  a  prudent  as  well 
as  a  valiant  man,  having  considered  a  while,  said,  he  would  not  do 
so,  and  added  :  "  Count  d'Armagnac,  you  were  made  prisoner  by 
fair  deeds  of  arms,  and  in  open  battle  :  you  put  oui  cousin  the  count 
de  Foix,  his  person  and  his  men,  to  the  hazard  of  the  fight ;  and,  if 
fortune  has  been  favorable  to  him  and  adverse  to  you,  he  ought  not 
to  fare  the  worse  for  it.  Neither  my  lord  and  father  nor  myself 
would  have  thanked  you,  if  you  had  entreated  us  to  give  back  what 
we  had  honorably  and  fortunately  won  at  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  for 
which  we  return  thanks  to  the  Lord  God."  The  count  d'Armagnac, 
on  hearing  this,  was  quite  thunderstruck :  and,  notwithstanding  he 
had  failed  in  his  expectations,  he  made  a  similar  request  to  the  prin. 
cess,  who  cheerftilly  entreated  the  count  de  Foix  to  grant  her  a  boon. 
"  Madam,"  replied  the  count,  "  I  am  but  a  small  gentleman,  and  an 
insignificant  bachelor ;  therefore,  I  cannot  make  large  gifts :  but,  if 
the  boon  you  request  do  not  exceed  sixty  thousand  francs,  I  grant  it." 
The  princess  was  anxious  to  gain  the  whole ;  but  the  count,  being 
a  wary  man,  paid  much  attention  to  all  his  personal  affairs :  besides, 
he  suspected  this  boon  regarded  the  ransom  of  the  count  d'Armag- 
nac :  he  therefore  continued,  "  Madam,  for  a  knight  like  me,  who 
am  building  towns  and  castles,  the  gift  I  offer  you  ought  to  suffice." 
When  the  princess  found  she  could  not  gain  more,  she  said,  "  Count 
de  Foix,  I  request  and  entreat  you  would  forgive  the  count  d'Armag. 
nac."  "  Madam,"  answered  the  count,  "  I  ought  to  comply  with 
your  request.  I  have  said,  that  if  the  boon  you  solicited  did  not  ex- 
ceed sixty  thousand  francs,  I  would  grant  it ;  the  count  d'Armagnac 
owes  me  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  and  at  your  entreaty  I  give 
you  sixty  thousand  of  them."  Thus  ended  the  matter ;  and  the  count 
d'Armagnac,  by  the  princess's  entreaty,  gained  sixty  thousand  francs. 
The  count  de  Foix,  shortly  afterwards,  returned  to  his  own  country. 

I,  sir  John  Froissart,  make  mention  of  all  these  things,  because 
when  I  visited  Foix  and  B^am,  I  travelled  through  Bigorre,  and 
made  inquiry  after  all  that  had  passed,  and  what  I  had  not  heard 
before.  I  there  learnt  that  the  prince  of  Wales,  during  his  residence 
at  Tarbes,  had  a  great  desire  to  see  the  castle  of  Lourde,  three  leagues 
distant,  among  the  mountains.  When  he  had  fully  examined  that  cas. 
tie  and  country,  he  was  much  pleased,  as  well  with  the  strength  of  thf; 
place,  as  its  situation  on  the  frontiers  of  several  countries ;  for  those 
of  Lourde  can  overrun  the  kingdom  of  Arragon  to  a  great  extent,  and 
as  far  as  Barcelona  in  Catalonia.  The  prince  called  to  him  a  knight 
of  his  household,  named  sir  Peter  Arnaut,  of  the  country  of  Bfiarn, 
who  had  loyally  served  him,  and  in  whom  he  had  great  confidence  : 
he  was  an  expert  man-at-arms,  and  cousin  to  the  count  de  Foix. 
"  Sir  Peter,"  said  the  prince,  "  I  nominate  and  appoint  you  governor 
and  captain  of  Lourde,  and  regent  of  the  country  of  Bigorre :  now, 
guard  well  this  castle,  so  as  to  give  a  good  account  of  it  to  my  lord 
and  father,  and  to  myself."  "  My  lord,"  replied  the  knight,  "  that  I 
will  cheerfully  do ;"  and  he  instantly  did  homage  and  pledged  his 
faith,  when  the  prince  put  him  in  possession  of  it. 

Now,  you  must  know,  that  when  the  war  was  renewed  between 
the  kings  of  France  and  England,  as  had  been  before  related,t  the 
coun  Guy  de  St.  Pol,  and  sir  Hugh  de  Chastillon,  master  of  the  cross- 
hows  in  France,  besieged  and  took  the  town  of  Abbeville,  and  the 
whole  country  of  Ponthieu :  about  the  same  time,  two  great  barons 
of  Bigorre,  whose  names  were  sir  Marnaut  Barbasan  and  the  lord 
d'Anchin,  turned  to  the  French  interest,  and  seized  the  town  and 
castle  v^f  Tarbes,  for  they  were  weakly  guarded.  The  castle  of 
Lourde  was  under  the  command  of  sir  Peter  Arnaut,  of  B^arn,  who 
would  not  surrender  on  any  terms,  but  carried  on  a  sharp  contest 
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against  France.  He  sent  to  Upper  Gascony,  and  B^am,  for  somi 
knight  adventurers  to  assist  him  in  the  war ;  and  many  able  men 
came  to  him.  He  had  six  captains,  each  of  whom  had  fifty  lances 
or  more  under  his  command  :  his  brother,  John  de  B^arn,  a  gallant 
squire,  Peter  d'Anchin  de  Bigorre,  brother-german  to  the  lord  d'An- 
chin, who  would  never  turn  to  the  French,  Emauton  de  Sainte  Co- 
lombe,  Emauton  de  Montagu,  de  Sainte  Basile,  and  le  bourg  de 
Carnela,  These  captains  made  many  excursions  into  Bigorre,  tne 
Toulousain,  the  Carcassonois,  and  on  the  Albigeois ;  for  the  moment 
they  left  Lourde  they  were  on  enemy's  ground,  which  they  overran 
to  a  great  extent,  sometimes  thirty  leagues  from  their  castle.  In 
their  march  they  touched  nothing,  but  on  their  return  all  things  were 
seized,  and  sometimes  they  brought  with  them  so  many  prisoners 
and  such  quantities  of  cattle,  they  knew  not  how  to  dispose  of,  nor 
lodge  them.  They  laid  under  contribution  the  whole  country  except 
the  territory  of  the  count  de  Foix  ;  but  there  they  dared  not  take  a 
fowl  without  paying  for  it,  nor  hurt  any  man  belonging  to  the  count, 
or  even  any  who  had  his  passport ;  for  it  would  have  enraged  him 
so  much  that  they  must  have  been  ruined. 

These  companions  in  Lourde  had  the  satisfaction  of  overrunning 
the  whole  country  wherever  they  pleased.  Tarbes,  which  is  situated, 
as  I  have  said,  hard  by,  was  kept  in  great  fear,  and  was  obliged  to 
enter  into  a  composition  with  them.  Between  Tarbes  and  their 
castle  is  a  large  village,  vrith  a  handsome  abbey,  called  Guyors,  to 
which  they  did  much  mischief,  but  they  also  compounded  with  them 
On  the  other  side. of  the  river  Lisse  is  a  goodly  inclosed  town  called 
Bagneres,  the  inhabitants  of  which  had  a  hard  time  of  it;  for  they  were 
much  harassed  by  those  of  Malvoisin,  which  is  situated  on  a  moun- 
tain, the  river  Lisse  running  at  the  foot  of  it,  in  its  course  toward 
Tournay,  an  inclosed  town.  This  town  of  Tournay  was  the  common 
pass  for  those  of  Lourde  and  Malvoisin,  to  which  they  did  no  harm, 
because  they  had  a  free  passage,  and  the  townspeople  had  good  bar. 
gains  of  their  pillage  ;  they  were,  therefore,  forced  to  dissemble  with 
them,  if  they  were  desirous  of  living,  for  they  did  not  receive  aid  or 
succor  from  any  one.  The  governor  of  Malvoisin  was  a  Gascon, 
called  Raymonet  de  I'Esp^e,  an  able  man-at-arms.  Those  of  Lourde 
and  Malvoisin,  put  under  contribution  the  merchants  of  Ana^on  and 
Catalonia  equally  with  those  of  France, 


CHAPTER    IV. 

SIR  lOHK  FROISSAKT,  IK  HIS  JOURNEY  TOWARD  BEAKN,  IS  ACCpMFANISD 
BT  A  KNiaHT  ATTACHED  TO  THE  COUNT  DE  FOIX,  WHO  RELATES  TO 
HIM  HOW  THE  GARRISON  OF  LOURDE  TOOK  ORTIKOAS  AND  LE  FALLIEB, 
ON  THE  RENEWAL  OF  THE  WAR  IN  OUTENNE,  AFTER  THE  RUPTURK 
OF   THE    PEACE    OF    BRETIGNT. 

'  At  the  time  I  undertook  my  journey  to  visit  the  count  de  Foix, 
reflecting  on  the  diversity  of  countries  I  had  never  seen,  I  set  out 
from  Carcassone,  leaving  the  road  to  Toulouse  on  the  right  hand, 
and  came  to  Monteroral,  then  to  Tonges,  then  to  Belle,  then  to  the 
first  town  in  the  county  of  Foix ;  from  thence  to  Maisieres,  to  the 
castle  of  Sauredun,  then  to  the  handsome  city  of  Pamiers,*  which 
belongs  to  the  count  de  Foix,  where  I  halted,  to  wait  for  company 
that  were  going  to  B^am,  where  the  count  resided.  I  remained  in 
the  city  of  Pamiers  three  days  :  it  is  a  very  delightful  place,  seated 
among  fine  vineyards,  and  surrounded  by  a  clear  and  broad  river, 
called  the  Liege.  Accidentally,  a  knight  attached  to  the  count  de 
Foix,  called  sir  Espaign  du  Lyon,  came  thither,  on  his  return  from 
Avignon  :  he  was  a  prudent  and  valiant  knight,  handsome  in  person, 
and  about  fifty  years  of  age.  I  introduced  myself  to  his  company, 
as  he  had  a  great  desire  to  know  what  was  doing  in  France.  We 
were  six  days  on  the  road  travelling  to  Orthez.  As  we  journeyed, 
the  knight,  after  saying  his  orisons,  conversed  the  greater  part  of  the 
day  with  me,  asking  for  news ;  and  when  I  put  any  questiong  to 
him,  he  very  willingly  answered  them.  On  our  departure  from 
Pamiers  we  crossed  the  mountain  of  Cesse,  which  is  difficult  of  as- 
cent, and  passed  near  the  town  and  castle  of  Ortingas,  which  belongs 
to  the  king  of  France,  but  did  not  enter  it.  We  went  to  dine  at  a 
castle  of  the  count  de  Foix,  half  a  league  farther,  called  Carlat, 
seated  on  a  high  mountain.  After  dinner,  the  knight  said :  "  Let  us 
ride  gently,  we  have  but  two  leagues  of  this  country  (which  are 
equal  to  three  of  France)  to  our  lodging."  "  Willingly,"  answered 
I.  "  Now,"  said  the  knight,  "  we  have  this  day  passed  the  castle  of 
Ortingas,  the  garrison  of  which  did  great  mischief  to  all  this  part  of 
the  country.  Peter  d'Anchin  had  possession  of  it :  he  took  it  by 
surprise,  and  has  gained  sixty  thousand  francs  from  France."  "  How 
did  he  get  so  much  ?"  said  I.  "  I  will  tell  you,"  replied  the  knight. 
"  On  the  feast  of  our  lady,  the  middle  of  August,  a  fair  is  holden, 
where  all  the  country  assemble,  and  there  is  much  merchandise 
brought  thither  during  that  time.  Peter  d'Anchin  and  his  compan. 
ions  of  the  garrison  of  Lourde,  had  long  wanted  to  gain  this  town 
and  castle,  but  could  not  devise  the  means.  They  had,  however,  in 
the  beginning  of  May,  sent  two  of  their  men,  of  very  simple  out. 
wand  appearance,  to  seek  for  service  in  the  town  :  they  so'jn  found 
masters,  who  were  so  well  satisfied  with  them,  that  they  went  m  and 
out  of  the'  town  whenever  they  pleased,  without  any  oae  ha  "ing  the 
smallest  suspicion  of  them. 
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"  f*  liW.  ■.i^d-AuguBt  arrived,  the  town  was  filled  with  foreign 
merchtk^b:  Vom  Foix,  Biarn,  and  France :  and,  you  know,  when 
merchaatB  'neet,  after  any  considerable  absence,  they  are  accustomed 
to  drink  plentifully  together  to  renew  their  acquaintance,  so  that  the 
houses  of  the  masters  of  the  two  servants  were  quite  filled,  where 
they  drank  largely,  and  their  landlords  with  them.  At  midnight 
Peter  d'Anchin  and  his  company  advanced  toward  Ortingas,  and  hid 
themselves  and  horses  in  the  wood  through  which  we  passed.  He 
sent  six  varlets  with  two  ladders  to  the  town,  who,  having  crossed 
the  ditches  where  they  had  been  told  was  the  shallowest  place,  fixed 
their  ladders  against  the '  walls :  the  two  pretended  servants,  who 
were  in  waiting,  assisted  them  (while  their  masters  were  seated  at 
table)  to  mount  the  walls.  They  were  no  sooner  up,  than  one  of  the 
servants  conducted  their  companions  toward  the  gate  where  only  two 
men  guarded  the  keys :  he  then  said  to  them, '  Do  you  remain  here, 
and  not  stir  until  you  shall  hear  me  whistle  j  then  sally  forth  and 
day  the  guards.  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  keys,  having  more 
than  seven  times  guarded  the  gate  with  my  master.' 

"  As  he  had  planned  so  did  they  execute,  and  hid  themselves  well. 
He  then  advanced  to  the  gate,  and  having  listened,  found  the  watch 
drinking :  he  called  them  by  their  names,  for  he  was  acquainted 
with  them,  and  said,  '  Open  the  door :  I  bring  you  the  best  wine  you 
ever  tasted,  which  my  master  sends  you  that  you  may  watch  the 
better.'  Those  who  knew  the  varlet  imagined  h?  was  speaking  the 
truth,  and  opened  the  door  of  the  guard-room  :  upon  this,  he  whistled, 
and  his  companions  sallied  forth  and  pushed  between  the  door,  so 
that  they  could  not  shut  it  again.  The  guards  were  thus  caught  cun. 
ningly,  and  so  quietly  slain  that  no  one  knew  anything  of  it.  They 
then  took  the  keys  and  went  to  the  gate,  which  they  openedj  and  let 
down  the  drawbridge  so  gently  it  was  not  heard.  This  done,  they 
sounded  a  horn  with  one  blast  only,  which  those  in  ambuscade  hear- 
ing, they  mounted  their  homes  and  came  full  gallop  over  the  bridge 
into  the  town,  where  they  took  all  its  inhabitants  either  at  table  or 
in  their  beds.  Thus  was  Ortingas  taken  by  Peter  d'Anchin  of 
Bigorre  and  his  companions  in  Lourde." 

I  then  asked  the  knight,  "  But  how  did  they  gain  the  castle  ?" 
"  I  will  tell  you,"  said  sir  Espaign  du  Lyon."  "  At  the  time  the  town 
waa  taken,  by  ill-luck  the  governor  was  absent,  supping  witli  some 
merchants  from  Carcassone,  so  that  he  was  made  prisoner,  and  on 
the  morrow  Peter  d'Anchin  had  him  brought  before  the  castle, 
wherein  were  his  wife  and  children,  whom  he  frightened  by  declaring 
he  would  order  the  governor's  head  to  be  struck  off,  if  they  did  not 
enter  into  a  treaty  to  deliver  up  the  castle.  It  was  concluded,  that 
if  his  lady  would  surrender,  the  governor  should  be  given  up  to  her, 
with  permission  to  march  unmolested  away  with  everything  that  be- 
longed to  them.  The  lady,  who  found  herself  in  such  a  critical 
situation,  through  love  to  him  who  could  not  now  defend  her,  in  order, 
to  tecover  her  husband  and  to  avoid  greater  dangers,  surrendered  the 
caslle,  when  the  governor,  his  wife  and  children,  set  out  with  all  that 
belonged  to  them,  and  went  to  Pamiers.  By  this  means  Peter 
d'Anchin  captured  the  town  and  castle  of  Ortingas  ;  and,  when  they 
entered  the  place,  he  and  his  companions  gained  thirty  thousand 
francs,  as  well  in  merchandise  which  they  found  there,  as  in  good 
French  prisoners.  AU  those  who  were  from  the  county  of  Foix  or 
B£am  received  their  liberty,  with  their  goods  untouched. 

"  Peter  d'Anchin  held  Ortingas  for  full  five  years ;  and  he  and  his 
garrison  made  frequent  excursions  as  far  as  the  gates  of  Carcassone, 
which  is  sixteen  long  leagues  distant,  greatly  ruining  the  country,  as 
well  by  the  ransoms  of  towns  which  compounded,  as  by  the  pillage 
they  made.  During  the  time  Peter  d'Anchin  garrisoned  Ortingas, 
some  of  his  companions  made  a  sally,  being  desirous  of  gain,  and 
came  to  a  castle  a  good  league  off,  called  le  Paillier,  of  which  Ray- 
mond du  Paillier,  a  French  knight,  was  the  lord.  They  this  time 
accBmplished  their  enterprise,  having  before  attempted  it  in  vain ; 
and,  by  means  of  a  sealado,  they  took  the  castle,  the  knight  and  his 
'ady  in  bed.  They  kept  possession  of  it,  allowing  the  lady  and 
ihe  children  to  depart,  but  detained  the  knight  four  months  in  his 
own  castle,  until  he  had  paid  four  thousand  francs  for  his  ransom. 
In  short,  after  they  had  suiKciently  harassed  the  country,  they  sold 
these  two  castles,  Ortingas  and  le  Paillier,  for  eight  thousand  francs, 
and  then  retired  to  Lourde,  their  principal  garrison.  Such  feats  of 
arms  and  adventures  "were  these  companions  daily  practicing. 

"  It  happened  likewise  at  this  time,  that  a  very  able  man-at-arms, 
one  of  the  garrison  of  Lourde,  a  Gascon,  called  le  Mengeant  de 
Sainte  Basile,  set  out  from  Lourde  with  twenty-nine  others,  and  rode 
toward  the  Toulousain  and  the  Albigeois,  seeking  adventures.  His 
wishes  were  to  surprise  the  castle  of  Penne  in  the  Albigeois,  which 
he  was  nearly  doing,  but  failed.  When  he  found  he  was  disap. 
pointed,  he  rode  up  to  the  gate,  where  he  skirmished,  and  sev- 
eral gallant  deeds  were  done.  At  this  same  hoOT,  the  eastellan  of 
Toulouse,  sir  Hugh  de  Froide.ville,  had  also  made  an  excursion 
with  sixty  lances,  and  by  accident  arrived  at  Penne.  while  this  skir- 
mish was  a«'.ng  forward.  He  and  his  men  instantly  dismounted,  and 
advanced  w  the  barriers.  Le  Mengeant  would  have  made  off;  but, 
as  that  was  impossiblej  he  fought  valiantly  hand  to  hand  with  the 
knight :  he  behaved  gallantly,  and  ifounded  his  adversary  in  two  or 
three  places,  but  at  last  was  made  prisoner;  for  he  was  not  the 
strongest ;  and  of  his  men  few  eacayid  being  killed  or  taken.  Le 
Sfengeant  was  carried  to  Toulouse ;  and  the  seneschal  had  great 


difliculty  to  save  him  from  the  populace,  who  wanted  to  put  him  to 
death  when  they  saw  him  in  the  hands  of  their  own  ofiicer,  so  much 
was  he  hated  at  Toulouse. 

"  Fortunately  for  him,  the  diike  of  Berry  chanced  to  come  to  that 
city,  and  he  had  such  good  friends  that  the  duke  gave  him  his  lib- 
erty, in  consideration  of  a  thousand  francs  being.paid  the  seneschal 
for  his  ransom.  Le  Mengeant,  on  gaining  his  liberty,  returned  to 
Lourde,  where  he  ceased  not  from  his  usual  enterprises.  One  time 
he  set  out  with  others,  without  arms,  disguised  as  an  abbot  attended 
by  four  monks  ;  for  he  and  his  companions  had  shaven  the  crowns 
of  their  heads,  and  no  one  would  have  imagined  who  saw  them  but 
that  they  were  real  monks,  for  they  had  every  appearance  in  dress 
and  look.  In  this  manner  he  came  to  Montpelier,  and  alighted  at 
the  hotel  of  the  AngeJ,  saying  he  was  an  abbot  from  Upper  Gas. 
cony  going  to  Paris  on  business.  He  made  acquaintance  with  a  rich 
man  of  Montpelier,  called  sir  Beranger,  who  was  likewise  bound  for 
Paris  on  his  affairs.  On  the  abbot  telling  him  he  would  carry  him 
thither  free  from  all  expense,  he  was  delighted  that  the  journey 
would  cost  him  nothing,  and  set  out  with  le  Mengeant  attended  only 
by  a  servant.  They  had  not  left  Montpelier  three  leagues  when  le 
Mengeant  made  him  his  prisoner,  and  conducted  him  through 
crooked  and  bye-roads  to  his  garrison  of  Lourde,  whence  he  after- 
wards ransomed  him  for  five  thousand  francs."  "  Holy  Mary !" 
cried  I,  "  thisle  Mengeant  must  have  been  a  clever  fellow."  "Ay, 
that  he  was  indeed,"  replied  he  ;  "  and  he  died  in  his  armor  at  a 
place  we  shall  pass  in  three  days,  called  Lane  in  Bigorre,  below  a 
town  called  Archinach."  "  I  will  remind  you  of  it,"  said  I,  "  when 
we  shall  arrive  at  the  spot." 


CHAPTER  V. 

SIX  JOHM  FKOISSART  AND  THE  KNieHT  OF  FOIX  ARRIVE  AT  CASSERES, 
WHERE  THE  KNI&HT  RELATES  TO  HIM  THE  CAPTURE  OF  THE  TOWIT 
BY  THE  ARMASNACS,  AND  ALSO  THE  KE-CAPrOEE  OF  IT  BY  THE  COUNT 
DE  Foil  ",  AND,  AS  THET  JOURNEY,  THEY  CONVERSE  ON  DIFFERENT 
FEATS   OF   ARMS   BETWEEN    THE    ARMASNACS   AND    FOIXIENS. 

Thus  rode  we  on  to  Montesquieu,  a  good  inclosed  town  belong, 
ing  to  the  count  de  Foix,  which  the  Armagnacs  and  Labrissiens* 
took  by  surprise,  but  held  it  only  three  days  ;  in  the  morning  we  left 
Montesquieu,  and  rode  toward  Palarainich,  another  inclosed  town, 
simated  on  the  Garonne,  and  belonging  to  the  count  de  Foix.  When 
we  were  close  to  it,  and  thought  of  entering  it  by  the  bridge  over 
the  Garonne,  we  found  it  impossible  ;  for  the  preceding  day  it  had 
rained  so  heavily  in  the  mountains  of  Catalonia  and  Arragon,  that 
a  river,  called  the  Saluz,  which  rises  among  them,  and  falls  into  the 
Garonne  vrith  great  rapidity,  was  so  much  swollen  as  to  carry  away 
one  of  the  arches  of  the  bridge,  which  was  of  wood.  We  were 
therefore  forced  to  return  to  Montesquieu  to  dinner,  and  remain  there 
the  whole  day. 

On  the  morrow,  the  knight  was  advised  to  cross  the  Garonne, 
opposite  the  town  of  CassereS,  in  a  boat ;  we  therefore  rode  thither, 
and  by  our  exertions  the  horses  passed,  and  we  ourselves  afterwards 
with  some  difliculty  and  danger ;  for  the  boat  was  so  small  that  only 
two  horses  and  their  men  could  cross  at  a  time  with  those  who  man. 
aged  the  boat.  When  we  had  crossed,  we  made  for  Casseres,  where 
we  staid  the  whole  day.  While  our  servants  were  preparing  the 
supper,  sir  Espaign  du  Lyon  said,  "  Sir  John,  let  us  go  and  see  the 
town."  "  Come  then,"  replied  I.  We  walked  through  the  town  to 
a  gate  which  opens  to  Palaminich,  and,  having  passed  it,  went  near 
the  ditches.  The  knight,  pointing  to  the  walls,  said,  "  Do  you  ob. 
serve  that  part  of  the  walls  ?"  "  Yes,  sir :  why  do  you  ask  ?"  "  I 
will  tell  you:  because  it  is  newer  than  the  rest."  "  That  is  true," 
answered  I.  "  I  will  relate  to  you  how  this  happened  ten  years  ago. 
You  have  heard  of  the  wars  between  the  count  d'Armagnac  and  the 
count  de  Foil,  which  took  place  in  the  country  of  B^arn,  that  apper. 
tains  to  the  count  de  Foix  ;  the  count  d'Armagnac  overran  it,  though 
at  present  he  is  quiet  on  account  of  the  truces  made  between  them. 
I  must  say,  the  Armagnacs  and  Labrissiens  gained  nothing,  but  had 
often  great  losses.  On  the  night  of  the  feast  of  St.  Nicholas,  in  the 
winter  of  the  year  1362,  the  count  de  Foix  made  prisonejs,  near  to 
Montmarsen,  the  count  d'Armagnac  and  his  nephew  the  lord  d'Al- 
breth,  and  many  nobles  with  them,  whom  he  carried  to  Orthez,  and 
confined  them  in  the  tower  of  the  castle ;  by  which  capture  he  r  ■■ 
ceived  ten  times  told  one  hundred  thousand  francs. 

"  It  happened  afterwards  that  the  count  d'Armagnac,  father  of  th» 
present,  called  Sir  John  d'Armagnac,  set  on  foot  an  armament,  w-  v 
which  he  came  and  took  Casseres  by  sealado :  they  were  fuJl  tn 
hundred  men-at-arms,  who  seemed  resolved   to  keep  the  place  i-j 
force.     News  was  brought  to  the  count  de  Foix,  at  Pan,  that  th'^ 
Armagnacs  and  Labrissigns  had  taken  his  town  of  Casseres.     He 
who  was  a  prudent  and  valiant  knight,  and  prepared  for  all  events 
called  to  him  two  bastard  brothers  whom  he  had  among  his  knights, 
sir  Arnault  Guillaume  and  Sir  Peter  de  B^arn,  and  ordered  them  ta 
march  instantly  to  Casseres,  telling  them  he  would  send  men  from 
all  parts,  and  in  three  days  would  be  there  in  person.     "  Be  careful, 
therefore,"  added  he,  "  that  none  get  out  of  the  town  without  being 

»  "  Labriisieiu,"  those  attached  to  the  family  of  Labtelh  which  we  call  Albiethv^ 
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tance,  being  then  in  B6arn,  so  that  they  thought  it  more  prudent  to 
pay  the  ransom,  which  was  settled  at  live  thousand  francs ;  but  they 
demanded  a  delay  of  fifteen  days,  which  was  granted  to  them.  The 
count  de  Foix  heard  of  all  this,  and,  by  great  haste  and  sending  to 
all  parts  for  aid,  he  got  into  Pamiers  through  this  difBcult  pass.  As. 
sistance  came  to  him  from  several  quarters,  so  that  he  found  himself 
at  the  head  of  twelve  hundred  lances :  he  would  have  given  battle, 
without  fail,  to  sir  John  d'Armagnac,  if  he  had  waited  for  it ;  but 
they  retreated  into  the  country  of  Comminges,  leaving  behind  the 
money  from  Pamiers?  as  they  had  no  time  to  stay  for  it.  The  count 
de  Foix,  however,  did  not  hold  them  quit,  but  claimed  the  ransom, 
as  he  said  he  had  deserved  it ;  for  he  had  come  to  their  assistance, 
and  to  drive  his  enemies  out  of  the  country.  He  paid  with  it  his 
men-at-arms,  and  remained  there  until  the  good  people  had  harvested 
their  corn,  finished  their  vintage,  and  put  all  their  effects  in  safety." 
"  By  my  faith,"  said  I  to  the  knight,  "  I  have  heard  you  with  pleas, 
ure."  Thus  discouring,  we  passed  near  a  castle  called  la  Bretite, 
and  then  another  castle  called  Bacelles,  all  in  the  county  of  Com- 
minges. 

As  I  rode  on,  I  saw  on  the  other  side  of  the  tiver  a  very  handsome 
and  large  castle,  with  a  town  of  goodly  appearance.  I  asked  the 
knight  the  name  of  this  castle.  He  told  me  it  was  called  Montes- 
plain,*  and  belonged  to  a  cousin  of  the  count  de  Foix,  who  bears  the 
cows  in  his  arms,  named  sir  Roger  d'Espaign.  He  is  a  great  baron 
and  land  proprietor  in  this  country  and  in  the  Toulousain,  and  at  this 
moment  is  seneschal  of  Carcassone.  Upon  which  I  asked,  "  What 
relation  was  this  sir  Roger  d'Espaign  to  sir  Charles  d'Espaign,  con- 
stable of  France  3"  "  He  is  hot  of  that  family,"  replied  the  knight; 
"  for  sir  Lewis  and  sir  Charles  d'Espaign,  of  whom  you  are  speaking, 
came  originally  from  Spain,  and  were  of  Spanish  extraction ;  but  by 
their  mothers  are  of  French  also,  and  cousins-german  to  king  Al- 
fonso of  Spain,  I  served  in  my  youth  under  sir  Lewis  d'Espaign,  in 
the  wars  of  Brittany :  for  he  was  always  of  the  side  of  St;  Charles 
de  Blois  against  the  count  de  Montfort." 

Here  ended  our  conversation  on  this  subject.  We  came  that  day 
to  Gouffers,  a  good  town  belonging  to  the  count  de  Foix,  and  on  the 
morrow  to  dinner  at  Moncuil,  a  strong  town  also,  which  belongs  to 
the  king  of  France  and  is  held  by  sir  Roger  d'Espaign.  After  din- 
ner, we  mounted  and  took  the  road  toward  Lourde  and  Malvoisin, 
and  rode  over  heaths  that  extend  fifteen  leagues :  they  are  called 
Lane-bourg,  and  are  well  calculated  for  those  who  are  eviUinclined 
Amid  the  heaths  of  Lane-bourg  is  situated  the  castle  de  la  Mesere, 
belonging  to  the  count  de  Foix,  a  good  league  above  the  town  o) 
Tournay  and  below  Malvoisin,  which  castle  the  knight  showed  me, 
saying,  "  See,  yonder  is  Malvoisin :  have  you  not  inserted  in  youi 
history  (of  which  you  have  been  speaking  to  me)  how  the  duke  of 
Anjou,  when  he  was  in  this  country,  advanced  to  Lourde,  besieged 
and  conquered  it,  as  well  as  the  castle  of  Trigalet  on  the  river  before 
us,,  and  which  belongs  to  the  lord  de  la  Barde?" 

I  considered  a  little,  and  replied  :  "  Fbelieve  I  have  not  mentioned 
it,  nor  have  I  ever  been  informed  of  such  an  event.  I  therefore  pray 
you  relate  the  business,  to  which  I  shall  attentively  listen ;  but  tell 
me,  lest  I  forget  it,  what  is  become  of  the  river  Garonne  ?  for  I  can 
no  longer  see  it."  "  You  say  truly,"  answered  the  knight;  "  it  loses 
itself  between  these  two  mountains.  It  rises  from  a  spring  three 
leagues  off,  on  the.road  to  Catalonia,  below  a  castle  called  St.  B^art, 
the  last  castle  of  France  on  the  frontiers  of  Arragori.  The  governor 
of  it  and  the  surrounding  country  at  this  time  is  a  squire  named  Er. 
nauton,  who  is  called  the  bastard  of  Spain,  and  cousin.german  to 
sir  Roger  d'Espaign.  The  moment  you  see  him  you  will  say,  he  is 
formed  for  a  downright  man.at.arms.  This  bastard  of  Spain  has 
done  more  mischief  to  the  garrison  of  Lourde  than  all  the  knights 
and  squires  of  this  country  put  together ;  and  I  must  say,  the  count 
de  Foix  loves  him  well,  for  he  is  his  brother  in  arms.  I  will  not  say 
more  of  him,  for,  at  the  ensuing  Christmas,  you  will  see  him  yourself 
at  the  hotel  of  the  count ;  but  I  will  tell  you  what  the  duke  of  Anjou 
did  when  he  was  in  this  country." 


fought  with,  as  you  will  have  strength  enough  ;  and  on  your  arrival 
at  Casseres,  make  the  country  people  bring  you  plenty  of  large  pieces 
of  wood,  which-  you  will  fix  strongly  round  the  gates,  and  com- 
pletely bar  them  up ;  for  I  am  resolved  that  those  now  in  the  town 
shall  be  so  shut  up  in  it,  that  they  never  pass  through  the  gates  :  I 
vr'll  make  them  take  another  road." 

"  The  two  knights  obeyed  his  orders,  and  marched  to  Palami. 
nich,  accompanied  and  followed  by  all  the  men-at-arms  in  B^arn. 
They  encamped  before  the  town  of  Casseres ;  but  those  within  paid 
no  attention  to  them,  nor  observed  that  they  were  so  completely  shut 
in,  they  could  not  pass  through  the  gates.  On  the  third  day,  the 
count  de  Foix  came  with  five  hundred  men-at-ai-ms,  and  on  his  arri- 
val had  the  town  encompassed  with  fortifications  of  wood,  as  well 
as  by  his  army,  that  no  sally  might  be  made  from  it  in  the  night.  In 
"lis  state,  withouv  making  any  attack,  he  blockaded  them  until  their 
.revisions  began  to  fail ;  for  though  they  had  wine  in  plenty,  they 
.•ad  nothing  to  eat,  and  could  not  escape  by  fording  the  river,  which 
.-as  then  too  deep.  They  therefore  thought  it  better  to  surrender 
themselves  as  prisoners,  than  shamefully  perish  with  hunger.  The 
count  de  Foix  listened  to  their  offers.  He  had  them  informed,  that 
as  they  could  not  pass  through  any  of  the  town-gates,  he  would  make 
a  hole  in  the  wall  through  which  the  garrison,  one  by  one,  must 
pass,  without  arms,  in  their  common  dress.  They  were  forced  to 
accept  of  these  terms,  otherwise  the  business  was  at  an  end :  and, 
if  tne  count  de  Foix  had  not  been  thus  appeased,  all  within  were 
dead  men.  He  had  a  hole  made  in  the  wall,  which  was  not  too 
lar^e,  through  which  they  came  out  one  by  one.  The  count  was 
th«re,  wifh  his  forces  drawn  up  in  battle  array ;  and  as  they  came 
out  of  the  town  they  were  brought  before  him,  and  sent  to  different 
castles  and  towns  as  prisoners.  He  took  there  his  cousin,  sir  John 
d'Armagnac,  sir  Bertrand  d'Albreth,  sir  Manaut  de  Barbasan,  sir 
Raymond  de  Benach,  sir  Benedict  de  la  Comeille,  and.  about  twenty 
of  the  most  respectable,  whom  he  carried  with  him  to  Orthez,  and 
received  from  them,  before  they  gained  their  liberty,  one  hundred 
thousand  francs,  twice  told.  For  this,  ray  fair  sir,  was  this  wall 
broken  down,  as  a  passage  for  those  of  Armagnao  and  Albreth: 
afterwards  it  was  rebuilt  and  repaired."  When  he  had  finished  his 
iiistory  we  returned  to  our  lodgings,  and  found  the  supper  ready. 

On  the  morrow  we  mounted  our  horses,  and  riding  up  the  side  of 
the  Garonne,  passed  through  Palaminioh,  and  entered  the  lands  of 
the  counts  de  Comminges  and  d'Armagnac.  On  the  opposite  side, 
fronting  us,  was  the  Garonne,  and  the  territories  of  the  count  de 
Foix.  As  we  rode  on,  the  knight  pointed  out  to  me  a  town,  which 
appeared  tolerably  strong,  called  Marteras  le  Toussac,  which  belongs 
to  the  count  de  Comminges ;  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  two 
castles  of  the  count  de  Foix,  seated  on  a  mountain,  called  Montaural 
and  Monclare.  As  we  were  riding  among  these  towns  and  castles, 
in  a  beautiful  meadow  by  the  side  of  the  Garonne,  the  knight  said  : 
"  Sir  John,  I  have  witnessed  here  many  excellent  skirmishes  and 
combats  between  the  Armagnacs  and  the  Foixiens ;  for  there  was 
neither  town  nor  castle  that  was  not  well  garrisoned  with  men-at. 
aj-ms,  who  engaged  with  and  pursued  each  other.  Do  you  see  yon. 
dor  those  ruins  ?  They  are  the  remains  of  a  fort  which  the  Armag- 
nacs raised  against  these  two  castles,  and  which  they  filled  with 
men-at-arms,  who  did  much  damage  to  the  lands  of  the  count  de 
Foix,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river ;  but  I  will  tell  you  how  they 
paid  for  it.  The  count  de  Foix  one  night  sent  his  brother,  sir  Peter 
de  Bfiarn,  with  two  hundred  lances  and  four  hundred  peasants,  laden 
with  faggots,  and  as  much  wood  as  they  could  cut  from  the  hedges, 
which  they  piled  around  this  fort  and  set  on  fire,  so  that  the  fort  was 
burnt  with. all  in  it,  for  none  received  quarter;  and  since  that  time 
no  one  has  dared  to  rebuild  it." 

With  such  convei-sation  did  we  daily  travel,  travelling  toward  the 
source  of  the  river  Garonne,  on  each  side  of  which  were  handsome 
castles  and  forts.  All  on  the  left  hand  belonged  to  the  count  de 
Foix,  and  on  the  other  to  the  count  d'Armagnac.  We  passed  Mont- 
pesac,  a  fine  stiong  castle,  seated  on  the  top  of  a  rock,  below  Which 
is  the  road  and  the  town.  On  the  outside  of  it,  at  the  distance  of  a 
cross-bow,  there  is  a  pass  called  la  Garde,  with  a  tower  between  the 
rock  and  the  river,  and  an  iron  gate :  six  men  could  defend  this  pass 
against  all  the  world,  for  only  two  persons  abreast  can  advance  be. 
tween  the  rock  and  river.  Upon  seeing  this,  I  said  to  the  knight, 
"  Sir,  this  is  a  strong  pass,  and  a  difficult  country."  "  It  is,  indeed," 
answered  the  knight ;  "  but,  strong  as  it  is,  the  count  de  Foix  and  his 
men  once  forced  it,  and  advanced  to  Palaminich,  Montesquieu,  and 
even  to  Pamiers.  The  pass  was  very  strong,  but  the  English  archers 
greatly  assisted  him  in  this  conquest.  Come  and  ride  by  my  side, 
and  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it."  I  then  rode  by  the  side  of  sir  Espaing 
du  Lyon,  who  thus  continued  his  narration : 

"  The  count  d'Armagna'c  and  the  lord  d'Albreth  invaded  the 
country  of  Foix,  with  upward  of  five  hundred  men,  and  advanced 
into  those  parts  near  Pamiers.  It  was  in  the  beginning  of  August, 
when  the  corn  was  harvesting  and  the  grapes  ripe  :  in  that  year  there 
was  great  abundance  of  both.  Sir  John  d'Armagnac  and  his  people 
were  encamped  before  the  town  and  castle  of  Sauredun,  a  short 
league  distant  from  Pamiers.  They  made  an  attack  on  it,  and  sent 
word  to  Pamiers,  that  if  they  did  not  pay  a  composition  to  their 
torn  and  wines,  they  would  burn  and  destroy  all.  Those  of  Famie™ 
wete  afraid  of  waiting  the  event,  as  tlieir  lord  was  at  too  great  a  difc 


CHAPTER    VI. 

FKOISSABT  CONTINUES  HIS  JOURNEY  WITH  TH3  ICNIGHT  OP  FOIX,  WHO  EX. 
LATES  TO  HIM  SEVERAL  PARTIOULAES  RELATIVE  TO  THE  SIEGES  0? 
BREST  AMD  DEKVAL,  AND  HOW  THE  DUKE  OF  ANJOU  RECOVERED  MAL- 
VOISIN AND  TRIOALET  FROM  THE  ENGLISH. 

We  then  rode  gently,  and  he  began  his  nan-ation  as  follows  :  "  Ai 
the  first  renewal  of  the  war,  the  French  conquered  back  again  from 
the  English  all  their  possessions  in  Aquitaine,  and  sir  Oliver  de  Clis- 
son,  having  turned  to  the  French  interest,  conducted  the  duke  of 
Anjou,  as  you  know,  into  Brittany  to  the  estates  of  sir  Robert  Knollds 
and  to  the  siege  of  Derval ;  a41  which,  I  dare  say,  you  have  in  your 
history,  as  well  as  the  treaty  made  by  sir  Hugh  Broc,  cousin  to  sir 
Robert,  to  surrender  the  castle,  for  which  he  had  given  hostages, 
imagining  the  duke  of  Anjou  to  be  in  such  strength  that  the  siege 
could  not  be  raised ;  and  you  probably  relate Tiow  sir  Robert  Knolles, 
ha-ving  ent»red  the  castle  of  Derval,  refused  to  abide  by  this  treaty." 
"  Truly,  sir,  I  have  heard  all  you  have  just  related."     "  And  have 


•  "  MoQtes  plain  "— Montlspan,  in  the  diocese  of  Commuofiei. 
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*ou  noticed  the  skirmish  which  took  place  before  the  castle,  when 
ilr  Oliver  de  Clisson  was  wounded  ?"  "  I  cannot  say,"  replied  I, 
"  that  I  have  any  remembrance  of  it.  Tell  me,  then,  what  passed  at 
this  skirmish  and  at  the  siege  ;  perhaps  you  may  know  more  partic- 
ulars than  I  do  j  and  you  can  return  afterwards  to  the  history  of 
Lourdp  and  Malvoisin." 

"  That  is  true,"  said  the  knight :  "  I  must  tell  you,  however,  that 
sir  Garsis  du  Cha,tel,  a  very  valiant  knight  of  this  country  and  a  good 
Frenchman,  had  gone  to  seek  the  duke,  to  conduct  him  before  Mal- 
voisin, when  the  duke  had  issued  hia  summons  to  march  to  Derval : 
ho  made  sir  Garsis  marshal  of  his  army  for  his  valor.  It  is  a  truth, 
as  I  was  informed  afterwards,  that  when  sir  Garsis  found  sir  Robert 
determined  not  to  keep  the  treaty,  and  the  castle  of  Derval  not  likely 
to  surrender,  he  came  to  the  duke  and  asked,  '  My  lord,  what  shall 
we  do  with  these  hostages  ?  It  is  no  fault  nor  crime  in  them  if  the 
castle  be  not  surrendered ;  and  it  will  be  a  great  sin  if  you  put  them 
to  death,  for  they  are  gentlemen,  undeserving  such  punishment.' 
The  duke  replied,  '  Is  it  right,  then,  that  they  should  have  their  lib. 
erty  ?'  '  Yes,  by  my  faith,'  said  the  knight,  who  had  much  com. 
passion  for  them.  '  Go,'  replied  the  duke,  '  and  do  with  them  what 
you  please.'  At  these  words,  as  sir  Garsis  told  me,  he  went  to  de. 
liver  them,  but  in  his  road  met  sir  Oliver  de  Clisson,  who  asked  him 
whence  he  came,  and  whither  he  was  going.  '  I  come  from  my 
lord  of  Anjou,  and  am  going  to  set  at  liberty  the  hostages.'  '  To 
set  them  at  liberty  V  said  sir  Oliver  :  '  stop  a  little,  and  come  with 
me  to  the  duke.'  On  his  return,  he  found  the  duke  very  pensive. 
Sir  Oliver  saluted  him,  and  then  said,  '  My  lord,  what  are  your  in. 
tentions  1  shall  not  these  hostages  be  put  to  death  ?  By  my  faith 
shall  they,  in  spite  of  sir  Robert  KnoUes  and  sir  Hugh  Broc,  who 
have  belied  their  faith :  and  I  would  haii  e  you  know,  if  they  do  not 
suflfer  death,  I  will  not,  for  a  year  to  come,  put  on  a  helmet  to  serve 
you  ;  they  will  come  off  too  cheaply,  if  they  be  thus  acquitted.  This 
siege  has  cost  you  sixty  thousand  francs,  and  you  wish  to  pardon 
your  enemies  who  keep  no  faith  with  you.'  At  these  words,  the 
duke  of  Anjoii  grew  wroth,  and  said-,  '  Sir  Oliver,  do  with  them  as 
you  list.'  '  I  will,  then,  that  they  die  ;  for  there  is  cause  for  it,  since 
they  keep  not  their  faith.'  He  then  left  the  duke  and  went  to  the 
square  before  the  castle ;  but  sir  Garsis  never  dared  to  say  one  word 
in  their  favor,  for  it  would  have  been  lost  labor,  since  sir  Oliver  was 
determined  upon  it.  He  called  to  him  Jocelin,  who  was  the  heads, 
man,  and  ordered  him  to  behead  two  knights  and  two  squires,  which 
caused  such  grief  that  upward  of  two  -hundred  of  the  army  wept. 

"  Sir  Robert  KnoUes  instantly  opened  a  postern.gate  of  the  castle, 
and  had,  in  revenge,  all  his  prisoners  beheaded,  without  sparing  one. 
The  great  gate  was  then  opened,  and  the  drawbridge  let  down,  when 
the  garrison  made  a  sally  beyond  the  barriers  to  skirmish  with  the 
French,  which,  according  to  sir  Garsis,  was  a  severe  business  :  the 
•  first  arrow  wounded  sir  Oliver  de  Clisson,  who  retired  to  his  quarters. 
Among  the  wounded  were  two  squires  from  Bfiarn,  who  behaved 
themselves  well :  their  names  were  Bertrand  de  Barege  and  Emau. 
ton  du  Pin.  On  the  morrow  they  decamped.  The  duke  marched 
with  his  men-at-arms  from  Derval  to  Toulouse,  and  from  thence  to 
this  country,  with  intent  to  destroy  Lourde,  for  the  Toulous»ins  made 
great  complaints  of  it.  What  happened  there  I  will  tell  you.  The 
duke  lost  no  time  in  marching  his  army  to  the  castle  of  Malvoisin, 
which  we  see  before  us,  and  laying  siege  to  it.  He  had  in  his  army 
full  eight  thousand  combatants,  without  reckoning  the  Genoese  and 
the  commonalty  from  the  principal  towns  in  that  country. 

"  A  Gascon  squire  and  able  man.at-ai-ms,  named  Raymoriet  de 
I'Ep^e,  was  at  that  time  governor  of  Malvoisin.  There  were  daily 
skirmishes  at  the  barriers,  where  many  gallant  feats  were  done  by 
those  who  wished  to  advance  themselves.  The  duke  and  his  army 
were  encamped  in  these  handsome  meadows  between  the  town  of 
Tournay  and  the  castle,  on  the  banks  of  the  Lisse.  ,  During  this 
siege,  sir  Gai-sis  du  ChMel,  who  was  marsharof  the  army,  marched 
with  five  hundred  men-at-arms,  two  hundred  archers  and  oross.boWB, 
and  full  two  thousand  common  men,  to  lay  siege  to  the  castle  of 
Trigalet,  which  we  have  left  behind  us,  A  squire  of  Gascony  had 
the  command  of  it,  for  his  cousin  the  lord  de  la  Barde,  and  was 
called  le  Bastot  de  Maul^on  :  he  had  about  forty  companions  with 
him,  who  were  lords  of  Lane-bourg  ;  for  no  one  could  march  through 
these  parts  except  a  pilgrim  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Jago,  without  being 
made  a  prisoner,  and,  if  not  ransomed,  put  to  death.  There  was 
another  strong  place,  near  to  le  Meaen,  of  which  thieves  and  robbers 
from  all  countries  made  a  garrison,  called  le  Nemilleux :  it  is  very 
strong,  but  always'  in  dispute  between  the  count  d'Armagnac  and 
the  count  de  Foix  ;  and  for  this  reason  the  nobles  paid  not  any  atten- 
tion, to  it  when  the  duke  of  Anjou  came  into  the  country. 

"  Sir  Garsis,  on  arriving  at  Trigalet,  had  it  surrounded  on  all  sides 
out  that  toward  the  river,  which  they  could  not  approach,  and  a  sharp 
attack  commenced,  in  which  many  of  each  party  were  wounded. 
Sir  Garsis  was  five  days  there,  and  on  every  one  of  them  were  skir- 
mishes ;  insomuch  that  the  garrison  had  expended  all  their  ammuni- 
tion, and  had  nothing  left  to  shoot  with,  which  was  soon  perceived 
by  the  French.  Upon  tlus,  sir  Garsis,  out  of  true  gallantry,  sent  a 
passport  to  (he  governor  to  come  and  speak  with  him.  When  he 
saw  him,  he  said,  '  Bastot,  I  well  know  your  situation ;  that  your 
garrison  have  no  ammunition,  nor  anything  but  lances  to  defend 
themselves  with  when  attacked.    Now,  if  yea  be  taken  by  storm,  it 


will  be  impossible  for  me  to  save  youre  or  your  companions  hvee, 
from  the  fury  of  the  common  people,  for  which  I  should  be  very 
sorry,  as  you  are  my  cousin.  I  therefore  advise  you  to  surrender 
the  place,  and  even  entreat  you  so  to  do  f  you  cannot  be  blamed  by 
any  one  for  it,  and  seeking  fortune  elsewhere,  for  you  have  held  out 
long  enough.' 

" '  My  lord,'  replied  the  squire,  '  anywhere  but  here  I  would  ftee^ 
do  what  you  advise,  for  in  truth  I  am  your  cousin :  in  this  instance, 
I  cannot  act  from  myself,  for  those  who  are  with  me  have  an  equal 
command,  though  they  affect  to  consider  me  as  their  captain.  I 
will  return,  and  tell  them  what  you  have  said  i  if  they  agree  to  sur- 
render, I  shall  consent ;  if  they  be  resolved  to  hold  out,  whatever  may 
be  my  fate,  I  must,  with  them,  abide  the  event.'  '  This  is  well  said," 
answered  sir  Garsis  :  '  you  may  depart  whenever  you  please,  since 
I  know  your  intention.' 

"  The  Bastot  de  Maul^on  returned  to  the  castle,  and  assembled 
all  his  companions  in  the  court-yard,  to  whom  he  related  what  sit 
Garsis  had  said,  and  then  demanded  their  opinions,  and  what  they 
would  do.  They  debated  for  a  long  time :  some  said  they  were 
strong  enough  to  wait  the  event :  others  wished  to  withdraw,  say. 
ing  it  was  f5l  time  for  it,  as  they  had  no  longer  any  ammunitioii, 
and  the  duke  of  Anjou  was  severe,  and  the  whole  country  of  Tou- 
louse and  Carcassonne  enraged  against  them  for  the  mischiefs  they 
had  done.  Everything  having  been  considered,  they  agreed  to  sur- 
render the  castle,  but  on  condition  they  shoidd  be  escorted,  them. 
selves  and  baggage,  to  chateau  CuUie,*  which  their  friends  were  in 
possession  of,  on  the  Toulousain  frontier.  Upon  this,  Bastot  de 
Maul^un  returned  to  sir  Garsis,  who  granted  their  demand^  for  he 
saw  the  castle  was  not  easy  to  win  by  storm,  and  it  would  probably 
have  cost  him  many  lives.  They  made  their  preparations  to  depart, 
packing  up  everything  they  could.  Of  pillage  they  had  enough,  and 
carried  away  the  best  part  of  it,  leaving  the  rest  behind  them.  Sir 
Garsis  had  them  safely  escorted  as  far  as  chateau  Cullie.  By  this 
means  did  the  French  gain  the  castle  of  Trigalet,  which  sir  Garsis 
gave  to  the  commonalty  of  the  country  who  had  accompanied  him, 
to  do  with  it  what  they  chose.  They  determined  to  destroy  and 
raze  it,  in  the  manner  you  have  seen,  which  was  so  completely  done, 
that  no  one  since  has  ever  thought  of  rebuilding  it. 

"  Sir  Garsis  would  have  marched  from  thence  to  castle  Nautil- 
leuXjt  which  is  situated  on  the  moors  near  the  castle  of  Lamein,t  to 
free  it  from  those  companions  who  had  possession  of  it;* but  on  the 
road  they  told  him,  '  My  lord,  you  have  no  need  to  advance  further, 
for  you  will  not  find  any  one  in  castle  Nautilleux  :  those  who  were 
there  are  fled,  some  one  way,  some  another,  we  know  not  whither.* 
Sir  Garsis,  on  hearing  this,  halted  in  the  plain  to  consider  what  was 
best  to  be  done.  The  seneschal  de  Nobesen  happened  to  be  pros, 
ent,  who  said,  '  Sir,  this  casde  is  within  my  jurisdiction,  and  should 
be  held  from  the  count  de  Foix :  give  it  me,  I  beg  of  you,  and  I  will 
have  it  so  well  guarded  at  my  costs,  that  no  person  who  wishes  ill  to 
the  country  shall  ever  enter  it.'  'My  lord,'  added  those  from  Tou. 
louse  who  were  by,  'he  speaks  well :  the  seneschal  is  a  valiant  and 
prudent  man,  and  it  is  better  he  should  have  it  than  another.'  'I 
consent  to  it,'  said  sir  Garsis.  Thus  was  the  castle  of  Nautilloux 
given  to  the  seneschal  de  Nobesen,  who  rode  thither,  and,  having 
found  it  empty,  had  repaired  what  had  been  destroyed.  He  appointel 
governor  a  squire  of  ther-country  named  Fortifie  de  St.  Pol,  and  then 
returned  to  the  siege  of  Malvoisin  where  the  duke  was.  Sir  Gaisie 
and  his  men  had  already  related  to  the  duke  their  successful  exploits. 
The  castle  of  Malvoisin  held  out  about  six  weeks ;  there  were,  daily, 
skirmishes  between  the  two  armies  at  the  barriers,  and  the  place  ' 
would  have  made  a  longer  resistance,  for  the  castle  was  so  strong  it 
could  have  held  a  long  siege ;  but,  the  well  that  supplied  the  caallt 
with  water  being  without  the  walls,  they  cut  off  the  communicationi 
the  weather  was  very  hot,  and  the  cisterns  within  quite  dry,  for  it  had 
not  rained  one  drop  for  six  weeks  ;  and  the  beseigers  were  at  their 
ease  on  the  banks  of  this  clear  and  fine  river,  which  they  made  use 
of  for  4hemselves  and  horses. 

"  The  garrison  of  Malvoisin  were  alarmed  at  their  situation,  lor 
they  could  not  hold  out  longer :  they  had  a  sufficiency  of  wine,  but 
not  one  drop  of  sweet  water.  They  determined  to  open  a  treaty, 
and  Raymonet  de  I'Ep^e  requested  a  passport  to  wait  on  the  duj^e, 
which  having  easily  obtained,  he  said,  '  My  lord,  if  you  will  act 
courteously  to  me  and  my  companions,  I  will  surrender  the  castle  of 
Malvoisin.;  . '  What  courtesy  is  it  you  ask  V  replied  the  duke  of 
Anjou :  '  get  about  your  business,  each  of  you  to  your  own  countries, 
without  entering  any  fort  that  holds  out  against  us ;  for  if  you  do  so, 
and  I  get  hold  of  you,  I  will  deliver  you  up  to  Jocelin,  who  will 
shave  you  without  a  razor.'  '  My  lord,'  answered  Raymonet, '  if  we 
thus  depart,  we  must  carry  away  what  belongs  to  us,  and  what  we 
have  gained  by  arms  and  with  great  risks.'  -The  duke  paused  a  while, 
and  then  said,  '  I  consent  that  you  take  with  you  whatever  you  car 
carry  before  you  in  tiunks  and  on  sumpter.horBes,  but  not  otherwise, 
and,  if  you  have  any  prisoners,  they  must  be  given  up  to  us.'  '  1 
agree,'  said  Raymonet.  Such  was  the  treaty,  as  you  hear  me  relate 
it ;  and  all  who  were  in  the  castle  departed,  after  surrendering  it  to 


'^  A  castle  in  Auvergne. 

t  "  NautilleM."       t"  Lumen."    Denys  Sauvaie  addi  a  mniginal  note;  **  Juiln< 
whethar  these  two  plilces  may  not  be  what  he  before  cal]i  Nemilleux  ana  Mesea." 
Froisnart  calls  it  Natilleux  and  Nantillenx, 
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ihe  duke  of  Aiyou,  and  carrying  all  they  could  with  them.  They  re. 
turned  to  their  own  country,  or  elsewhere,  in  search  of  adventures  : 
but  Raymonet  I'Ep^e  turned  to  the  French :  he  served  the  duke  of 
Anjou  a  long  tiine,  passed  into  Ital^  vpith  him,  and  was  killed  in  a 
skirmish  before  the  city  of  Naples. 

"  Thus,  my  fair  sir,  did  the  duke  of  Anjou  at  that  time  conduct 
himself,  and  win  the  castle  of  Malvoisin,  which  gave  him  great  joy. 
lie  made  governor  of  it  a  knight  of  Bigorrej  called  sir  Ciquart  de 
Lui)eriere,  and  afterwards  gave  it  to  the  count  de  Foix,  who  still 
holds  it,  and  will  do  so  as  long  as  he  lives ;  for  it  is  well  guarded  by 
a  knight  of  Bigorre,  a  relation  of  his,  called  sir  Raymond  de  Lane. 
The  duke  of  Anjou  having  gained  possession  of  Malvoisin,  and  freed 
the  country,  and  all  Lane-bourg,  of  the  Enghsh  and  other  pillagers, 
laid  siege  to  the  town  and  castle  of  Lourde.  The  count  de  Foix, 
seeing  him  so  near  his  territories,  began  to  be  very  doubtful  what  his 
iutentions  might  be.  He  therefore  issued  his  summons  to  his  knights 
and  squires,  and  sent  them  into  different  garrisons.  He  placed  his 
brother,  sir  Arnaut  William,  with  two  hundred  lances,  in  Morlens ; 
his  other  brother,  sir  Peter  de  B^arn,  with  the  same  number  of  lances, 
in  Pan  ;  sir  Peter  de  Cabesten,  with  the  like  number,  in  the  city  of 
I'Esti-ade  ;  sir  Mouvant  de  Novalles  in  the  town  of  Hertillet,  with  one 
hundred  lances ;  sir  Crual  Geberel  in  Montgerbiel  with  the  like  num- 
ber ;  sir  Fouquart  d'Orterey  in  the  town  of  Sauveterre,*  with  the 
same  ;  and  I,  Espaing  du  Lyon,  was  sent  to  Mont-de-marsen  with 
two  hundred  lances.  There  was  not  a  castle  in  all  B^arn  that  was 
not  well  provided  with  men-at-arms  :  he  himself  remained  to  guard 
his  fforins  in  the  castle  of  Orthez." 

"  Sir,"  said  I  to  the  knight,  "  has  he  a  great  quantity  of  them  ?" 
"  By  my  faith,"  replied  he,  "  the  count  de  Foix  has  at  this  moment 
a  hundred  thousand  thirty  times  told ;  and  there  is  not  a  year  but  he 
gives  away  sixty  thousand ;  for  a  more  liberal  lord,  in  making  pres. 
ents,  does  not  exist."-  Upon  this  I  asked,  "  To  whom  does  he  make 
these  gifts  1"  He  answered,  "  To  strangers,  to  knights  and  squires 
who  travel  through  his  country,  to  heralds,  minstrels,  to  all  who  con- 
verse with  him :  none  leave  him  without  a  present,  for  he  would  be 
angered  should  any  one  refuse  it,"  "  Ha,  ha,  holy  Mary  !"  cried  I, 
"  to  what  purpoes  does  he  keep  so»  large  a  sum  7  where  does  it  come 
from  ?  Are  his  revenues  so  great  to  supply  him  with  it  ?  I  should 
like  to  know  this,  if  you  please."  "  Yes,  you  shall  know  it,"  an- 
swered the  knight,  "  but  you  have  asked  two  questions :  if  you  wish 
the-m'  answered,  I  must  begin  with  the  first.  You  ask,  for  what  pur. 
pose  he  keeps  so  large  a  sum  of  money :  I  must  tell  you,  that  the 
count  de  Foix  is  doubtful  of  war  between  him  and  the  count  d'Ar. 
magnac,  and  of  the  manoeuvres  of  his  neighbors  the  kings  of  France 
and  of  England,  neither  of  whom  he  would  willingly  anger;  and 
hitherto  he  has  not  taken  any  part  in  their  wars,  for  he  has  never 
borne  arms  on  either  side,  and  is  on  good  terms  with  both.  I  tell 
you  (and  you  yourself  will  agree  with  me  when  you  have  made  ac. 
quaintance  with  him,  and  have  conversed  together,  and  seen  the  es- 
tablishments of  his  household,)  that  he  is.  the  most  prudent  prince 
living,  and  one  whom  neither  the  king  of  France  nor  king  of  Eng- 
land would  willingly  make  an  enemy.  With  regard  to  his  other 
neighbors,  the  kings  of  Arragon  and  Navarre,  he  thinks  but  little  of 
them,  for  he  could  instantly  raise  more  men-at-arms  (so  many  friends 
has  he  made  by  his  gifts,  and  such  power  has  his  money,)  than  these 
kings  could  ever  do.  I  have  heard  him  say,  that  when  the  king  of 
Cyprus  was  in  B^arn  and  explained  to  him  the  intended  expedition 
to  the  holy  sepulchre,  he  was  so  anxious  to  make  that  valuable  con- 
quest, that  if  the  kings  of  France  and  England  had  gone  thither,  he 
would  have  been  the  most  considerable  lord  after  them,  and  have  led 
the  largest  army.  He  has  not  yet  given  up  this  idea,  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  also  he  has  amassed  such  wealth.  The  prince  of  Wales,  like- 
wise, when  he  reigned  in  Aquitaine,  and  resided  at  Bordeaux,  in. 
duced  him  to  collect  large  sums ;  for  the  prince  menaced  him  in 
regard  to  his  country  of  B^arn,  and  said  he  would  force  him  to  hold 
it  from  him :  but  the  count  de  Foix  declared  he  would  not,  for  B^arn 
was  free  land,  and  owed  no  homage  to  any  lord  whatever.  The 
prince,  who  was  then  very  powerful  suid  much  feared,  said  he  would 
make  him  humble  himself;  for  the  count  d'Armagnac  and  the  lord 
d'Albreth,  who  hated  the  count  de  Foix  for  the  victories  he  had 
gained  over  them,  poisoned  the  prince's  mind.  The  expedition  of 
the  prince  into  Spain  prevented  hostilities ;  and  sir  John  Chandos, 
who  was  the  principal  adviser  and  much  beloved  by  the  prince, 
stieniiously  opposed  this  intended  war.  The  count  de  Foix  and  sir 
Joh^  Chandos  loved  each  other  for  their  gallant  deeds. 

"  1  he  count,  however,  was  suspicious  of  the  prince,  whom  he  knew 
to  he  powerful  and  warlike,  and  began  to  amass  large  sums  to  aid 
and  defend  himself  should  he  be  attacked.  He  imposed  heavy  taxes 
on  the  country  and  on  all  the  towns,  which  now  exist,  and  will  do  so 
as  long  as  he  lives :  each  hearth  pays  two  francs  per  annum,  one  with 
the  other ;  and  in  this  he  has  found  and  finds  a  mine  of  wealth,  for 
it  is  marvellous  how  cheerfully  his  subjects  pay  it.  With  this,  there 
is  not  any  Englishman,  Frenchman,  nor  pillager,  who  rob  his  people 
of  a  single  farthing  :  his  whole  country  is  protected  and  justice  well 
administered,  for  in  matters  of  justice  he  is  the  most  severe  and  up- 
right lord  that  exists."  With  these  words  we  found  ourselves  in  the 
town  of  Tournay,  where  our  lodgings  were  prepared :  the  knight, 
therefore,  ceased  speaking ;  and  I  made  no  further  inquiries,  for  I 


had  well  remaa'ked  where  he  had  left  off,  and  could  again  remind  hinti 
of  it,  as  we  had  yet  to  travel  together.  We  were  comfortably  lodged 
at  the  hotel  of  the  Star.  When  supper  was  served,  the  governor  of 
Malvoison,  sir  Raymond  de  Lane,  came  to  see  us,  and  supped  with 
us :  he  brought  with  him  four  flagons  of  excellent  wine,  as  good  as 
any  I  drank  on  the  road.  These  two  knights  convereed  long  to. 
gether,  and  it  was  late  when  sir  Raymond  departed  and  returned  to 
his  castle  of  Malvoisin. 


1  iBoxiies  from  Tau. 


CHAPTER    VII 

FKOISSART  CONTINUES  HIS  JOURNEY  :  IN  TRAVELLING  FROM  TOUFNAT  TO 
TARBES,  THE  KNIOHT  RELATES  TO  HIM  HOW  THE  GARRISON  OF  LOURDE 
HAD  A  SHARP  RENCOUNTER  WITH  THE  FRENCH  FROM  THE  ADJACENi 
GARRISONS — WITH  SEVERAL  PARTICULARS  TOUCHING  THE  SIEGE  01 
LOURDE,  AND  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  GOVERNOR,  WHO  WOULD  NOT  SUR 
RENDER  IT  TO  HIS  RELATION  THE  OOUMT  DE  FOIX. 

Im  the  morning,  we  mounted  our  horses,  set  out  from  Tournay, 
passed  the  river  Lisse  at  a  ford ;  and,  riding  toward  the  city  of  Tar- 
bes,  entered  Bigofre,  leaving  on  our  left  the  road  to  Lourde,  Bagnferes, 
and  the  castle  of  Montgaillard.  We  made  for,  a  village  called  in  the 
country  Terra  Cimitat,  and  skirted  a  wood,  which  we  afterwards  en- 
tered, on  the  lands  of  the  lord  de  Barbasan ;  when  the  knight  said, 
"  Sir  John,  this  is  the  pass  of  Larre  :  look  about  you."  I  did  so,  and 
thought  it  a  very  stiange  country,  and  should  have  imagined  myself 
in  great  danger  if  I  had  not  had  the  company  of  the  knight. 

I  recollected  what  he  had  said  some  days  before  respecting  the 
country  of  Larre  and  Mengeant  de  Lourde,  and,  reminding  him  of 
them,  said,  "  My  lord,  you  promised  that  when  we  came  to  the  coun. 
try  of  Larre,  you  would  tell  me  more  of  Mengeant  de  Lourde,  and 
the  manner  of  his  death."  "  It  is  true,"  replied  the  knight :  "  come 
and  ride  by  my  side,  and  I  will  tell  it  you."  I  then  pushed  forward 
to  hear  him  the  better,  when  he  began  as  follows  : 

"  During  the  time  Peter  d'Ancbin  held  the  castle  and  garrison  of 
Ortingas,  as  I  have  before  related,  those  of  Lourde  made  frequent 
excursions  at  a  distance  from  their  fort,  when  they  had  not  always 
the  advantage.  You  see  those  two  castles  of  Barbasan  and  Marteras, 
which  had  always  considerable  garrisons :  the  towns  of  Bagnires, 
Tournay,  Montgaillard,  Salenges,  Benach,  Gorre,  and  Tarbes,  were 
also  full  of  French  troops.  When  they  heard  that  those  of  Lourde 
had  made  any  excursion  toward  Toulouse  or  Carcassonne,  they  col. 
lected  themselves  and  formed  an  ambuscade,  to  slay  them  and  carry 
off  what  pillage  they  should  have  collected  :  sometimes  several  on 
each  side  were  killed,  at  others  those  of  Lourde  passed  unmolested. 
It  happened  once,  that  Ernauton  de  Sainte  Colombe,  le  Mengeant 
de  Sainte  Corneille,  with  six  score  lances,  good  men.at.anns,  set 
out  from  Lourde,  and  advanced  round  the  mountains  between  the 
two  rivers  Lisse  and  Lease,  as  far  as  Toulouse.  On  their  return, 
they  found  in  the  meadows  great  quantities  of  cattle,  pigs,  and  sheep, 
which  they  seized,  as  well  as  some  substantial  men  from  the  flat 
countries,  and  drove  them  all  before  them. 

"  It  was  told  to  the  governor  of  Tarbes,  a  squire  of  Gascony, 
called  Ernauton  Biffete,  how  those  of  Lourde  were  overrunning  and 
harassing  the  country,  and  he  sent  information  of  this  to  the  lord  de 
Benach  and  to  Enguerros  de  Lane,  son  of  sir  Raymond,  and  also  to 
the  lord  de  Barbasan,  adding,  he  was  determined  to  attack  them. 
These  knights  and  squires  of  Bigorre,  having  agieed  to  join  him, 
assembled  their  men  in  the  town  of  Tournay,  through  which  the 
garrison  of  Lourde  generally  returned.  The  bourg  d'Espaign  had 
come  thither  from  his  garrison  of  St.  B^art,  and  they  were  in  the 
whole  two  hundred  lances.  They  had  sent  spies  into  the  country  to 
see  what  appearance  their  enemies  made  on  their  retuiTi.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  from  Lourde  had  likewise  spies  on  the  watch,  to 
observe  if  there  were  any  men-at-arms  out  to  intercept  them :  both 
parties  were  so  active,  that  each  knew  the  force  of  the  other.  When 
those  of  Lourde  heard  that  the  French  garrisons  were  waiting  for 
them  at  Tournay,  they  began  to  be  alarmed,  and  called  a  council  to 
determine  how  to  conduct  their  pillage  in  safety.  It  was  resolved 
to  divide  themselves  into  two  parties :  one,  consisting  of  servants  and 
pillagers,  was  to  drive  the  booty,  and  take  bye-roads  to  Lane-bourg, 
crossing  the  bridge  of  Tournay,  and  the  river  Lesse  between  Tournay 
and  Malvoisin  ;  the  other  division  was  to  march  in  order  of  battle  on 
the  high  grounds,  and  to  make  an  appearance  as  if  they  meant  to 
return  by  the  pass  of  Larre  below  Marteras,  but  to  fall  back  between 
Barbasan  and  Montgaillard,  in  order  that  the  baggage  might  cross 
the  river  in  safety.  They  were  to  meet  all  together  at  Montgaillard, 
from  whence  they  would  soon  be  at  Lourde.  This  plan  they  executed ; 
and  the  bastard  de  Carnillac,  Guillonet  de  Harnes,  Perot  Boursier, 
John  Calemin  de  Basselle,  and  le  Rouge  Ecuyer,  collected  forty 
lances,  with  all  the  servants  and  pillagers,  and  said  to  them  :  '  You 
will  conduct  our  plunder  and  prisoners  by  the  road  to  Lane-bourg, 
and  then  descend  between  Tournay  and  Malvoisin,  where  you  will 
cross  the  river  at  the  bri'dge  :  follow  then  the  bye-road  between  Cim. 
itat  and  Montgaillard :  we  will  go  the  other  road  by  Marteras  and 
Barbasan,  so  as  to  meet  all  together  at  Montgaillard.'  On  this  they 
departed ;  and  there  remained  with  the  principal  division  Ernauton 
de  Resten,  Ernauton  de  Sainte  Colombe,  le. Mengeant  de  Sainte 
Corneille,  and  full  eighty  companions,  all  men.at.arms :  there  wen 
not  tea  vailets  among  them.    They  tightened  their  armor,  fixed 
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their  helmets,  and,  grasping  their  lances,  marched  in  close  order  as 
if  they  were  instantly  to  engage :  they  indeed  expected  nothing  else, 
for  they  knew  their  enemies  were  in  the  field. 

"  The  French,  in  like  manner  as  those  of  Lourde,  had  called  a 
council  respecting  their  mode  of  acting.  Sir  Monant  de  Barbaaan 
and  Emauton  Biscete*  said :  '  Since  we  know  the  men  of  Lourde 
are  bringing  home  great  plunder  and  many  prisoners,  we  shall  be 
much  vexed  if  they  escape  us :  let  us,  therefore,  form  two  ambus, 
cades,  for  we  are  enow  for  both.'  Upon  this  it  was  ordered,  that  le 
bourg  d'Espaign,  sir  Raymond  de  Benach,  and  Enguerros  de  Lane, 
with  one  hundred  spears,  should  guard  the  passage  at.Tournay,  for 
the  cattle  and  prisoners  must  necessarily  cross  the  river ;  and  the  lord 
de  Barbasan  and  Emaaton  Biacete,  with  the  other  hundred  lances, 
should  reconnoitre,  if  perchance  they  could  come  up  with  them. 
They  separated  from  each  other,  and  the  lord  de  Benach,  and  le 
bourg  d'Espaign,  placed  themselves  in  ambuscade  at  the  bridge  be. 
tween  Tournay  and  Malvoisln.  The  other  division  rode  to  the  spot 
where  we  now  are,  which  is  called  the  Larre,  and  there  the  two 
parties  met.  They  instantly  dismounted,  and  leaving  their  horses  to 
pasture,  with  pointed  lances  advanced,  for  a  combat  w^s  unavoidable, 
shouting  their  cries,  '  St.  George  for  Lourde  !'  '  Our  lady  for  Bigbrre !' 

"  They  charged  each  other,  thrusting  their  spears  with  all  their 
strength,  and,  to  add  greater  force,  urged  them  forward  with  their 
breasts.  The  combat  was  very  equal ;  and  for  some  time  none  were 
struck  down,  as  I  heard  from  those  present.  When  they  had  suffi. 
ciently  used  their  spears,  they  threw  them  down,  and  with  battle- 
axes  began  to  deal  out  terrible  blows  on  both  sides.  This  action 
lasted  for  three  hours,  and  it  was  marvellous  to  see  how  well  they 
fought  and  defended  themselves.  When  any  were  so  worsted  or  out 
of  breath,  that  they  could  not  longer  support  the  fight,  they  seated 
themselves  near  a  large  ditch  full  of  water  in  the  middle  of  the  plain, 
when  having  taken  off  their  helmets,  they  refreshed  themselves :  this 
done,  they  replaced  their  helmets  and  returned  to  the  combat.  I  do 
not  believe  there  ever  was  so  well  fought  or  so  severe  a  battle,  as 
this  of  Marteras  in  Bigorre,  since  the  famous  combat  of  thirty  Eng. 
lish  against  thirty  French  knights  in  Brittany .t 

"  They  fought  hand  to  hand,  and  Emauton  de  Sainte  Colombe,"  an 
excellent  man-at.arms,  was  on  the  point  of  being  killed  by  a  squire 
of  the  country  called  Guillonet  de  Salenges,  who  had  pushed  him  so 
hard  that  he  was  quite  out  of  breath,  when  I  will  tell  you  what  hap. 
pened :  Emauton  de  Sainte  Colombe  had  a  servant  who  was  a  spec, 
tator  of  the  battle,  neither  attacking  nor  attacked  by  any  one ;  but, 
seeing  his  master  thus  distressed,  he  ran  to  him,  and,  wresting  the 
battle-axe  from  his  hands,  said,  '  Emauton,  go  and  sit  down :  recover 
yourself:  you  cannot  longer  continue  the  battle.'  With  this  battle, 
axe  he  advanced  upon  the  squire,  and  gave  him  such  a  blow  on  the 
helmet  as  made  him  stagger  and  almost  fall  down.  Guillonet,  smart, 
ing  from  the  blow,  was  very  wroth,  and  made  for  the  servant  to 
strike  him  with  his  axe  on  the  head ;  but  the  varlet  avoided  it,  and 
grappling  vrith  the  squire,  who  was  much  fatigued,  turned  him  round, 
and  flung  him  to  the  ground  under  him,  when  he  said,  '  I  will  put 
you  to  death,  if  you  do  not  surrender  yourself  to  my  master.'  '  And 
who  is  thy  master  V  '  Emauton  de  Sainte  Colombe,  with  whom  you 
have  been  so  long  engaged.'  The  squire,  finding  he  had  not  the 
advantage,  being  under  the  sei-vant,  who  had  his  dagger  ready  to 
strike,  surrendered  on  condition  to  deliver  himself  prisoner,  within 
fifteen  days,  at  the  castle  of  Lourde,  whether  rescued  or  not.  Of 
such  service  was  this  servant  to  his  master ;  and,  I  nwist  say,  sir  John, 
that  there  was  a  superabundance  of  feats  of  arms  that  day  performed, 
and  many  companions  were  sworn  to  surrender  themselves  at  Tarbes 
and  at  Lourde.  Emauton  Biscete  and  le  Mengeant  de  Sainte  BasUe 
fought  hand  to  hand,  without  sparing  themselves,  and  performed 
many  gallant  deeds,  while  all  the  others  were  fully  employed :  how. 
ever,  they  fought  so  vigorously  that  they  exhausted  their  strength, 
and  both  were  slain  on  the  spot.  Thus  fell  Ernauton  Biscete  and  le 
Mengeant  de  Sainte  Basile, 

"  Upon  this,  the  combat  ceased  by  mutual  consent,  for  they  were 
io  worn  down  that  they  could  not  longer  wield  their  axes :  some 
disarmed  themselves,  to  recruit  their  strength,  and  left  there  their 
irjns.  Those  of  Lourde  carried  with  them  the  dead  body  of  le  Men. 
?eant,  as  the  French  did  that  of  Ernauton  to  Tarbes  ;  and,  in  order 
that  the  memory  of  this  battle  should  be  preserved,  they  erected  a 
cross  of  stone  on  the  place  where  these  two  knights  had  fought  and 
died.  See,  there  it  is  :  I  point  to  it."  On  this,  we  turned  to  the 
right,  and  made  for  the  cross,  when  each  said  an  Ave  Maria  and  a 
Patcr-noster  for  the  souls  of  the  deceased.  "  By  my  faith,"  said  I 
to  the  knight,  "I  have  listened  to  you  with  pleasure  f  and  in  truth  it 
was  a  very  severe  affair  for  so  small  a  number ;  but  what  became  of 
those  who  conducted  the  pillage  ?"  "  I  will  tell  you,"  replied  he. 
"At  the  bridge  of  Tournay,  below  Malvoisin,  where  they  intended 
to  cross,  they  found  the  bourg  d'Espaign  in  ambuscade,  who,  on 
their  arrival,  sallied  out  upon  them,  being  in  sufiicient  force.  Those 
of  Lourde  could  not  retreat,  and  were  obliged  to  abide  the  event. 
I  must  ti-uly  say,  that  the  combat  was  as  severe  and  as  long,  if  not 

*  "  Bisceto"— before  Bifiete. 

fTIiis  celebrated  comDattook  place  between  thirty  English  under  the  command  of 
Bembro  (who  seems  inconsiderately  to  have  engaged  in  it)  and  thirty  French  under 
Beaumanoi*  at  the  rale  halt  way  between  PloSrmel  and  Josselin,  in  the  year  1351.— 
Eee  note,  vase  92. 


longer  than  that  at  Marteras.  The  bourg  d'Espaign  performed  won. 
ders  :  he  wielded  a  battle-axe,  and  never  bit  a  man  with  it  but  he 
struck  him  to  the  ground.  He  was  well  formed  for  this,  being  of  a 
large  size,  strongly  made,  and  not  too  much  loaded  with  flesh.  He 
took  with  his  own  hand  the  two  captains,  the  bourg  de  Comillao* 
and  Perot  Palatin  de  B^am.  A  squire  of  Navarre  was  there  slain, 
called  Ferdinand  de  Miranda,  an  expert  man.at.arms.  Some  who 
were  present  say  the  bourg  d'Espaign  killed  him,  others  that  be  was 
stifled  through  the  heat  of  his  armor.  In  short,  the  pillage  was  res- 
cued, and  all  who  conducted  it  slain  or  made  prisoners ;  for  not  three 
escaped  excepting  varlets,  who  ran  away  and  crossed  the  river  Lesae 
by  swimming.  Thus  ended  this  business,  and  the  garrison  of  Lourde 
never  had  such  a  loss  as  it.  suflered  that  day.  The  prisoners  were 
courteously  ransomed,  or  mutually  exchanged ;  for  those  who  had 
been  engaged  in  this  combat  had  made  several  prisoners  on  each 
side,  so  that  it  behooved  them  to  treat  each  other  handsranely." 

"  Holy  Mary  !"  said  I  to  the  knight,  "  this  bourg  d'Espaign,  is  he 
so  strong  a  man  as  you  tell  me  ?"  "  Yes,  that  he  is,  by  my  troth," 
said  he,  "  and  you  will,  not  find  his  equal  in  all  Gascony  for  vigor  of 
body :  it  is  for  this  the  count  de  Foix  esteems  him  as  his  brother  in 
arms.  Three  years  ago,  I  saw  him  play  a  ridiculous  trick,  which  I 
will  relate  to  you.  On  Christmas.day,  when  the  count  de  Foix  was 
celebrating  the  feast  with  numbers  of  knights  and  squires,  as  is  cus- 
tomary, the  weather  was  piercing  cold,  and  the  count  had  dined, 
with  many  lords,  in  the  hall.  After  dinner  he  rose  and  went  into  a 
gallery,  which  has  a  large  staircase  of  twenty-four  sjeps  :  in  this 
gallery  is  a  chimney  where  is  a  fire  kept  when  the  count  inhabits  it, 
otherwise  not ;  and  the  fire  is  never  great,  for  he  does  not  like  it : 
it  is  not  for  want  of  blocks  of  wood,  for  B^am  is  covered  with  wood 
in  plenty  to  warm  him  if  he  had  chosen  it,  but  he  has  accustomed 
himself  to  a  small  fire.  When  in  the  gallery  he  thought  the  fire  too 
small,  for  it  was  freezing  and  the  weather  very  sharp,  and  said  to 
the  knights  around  him,  '  Here  is  but  a  small  fire  for  this  weather.' 
Ernauton  d'Espaign  instantly  ran  down  stairs ;  for  from  the  windows 
of  the  gallery,  which  looked  into  the  court,  he  had  seen  a  number  of 
asses  with  billets  of  wood  for  the  use  of  the  house,  and  seizing  the 
largest  of  these  asses,  with  his  load,  threw  him  over  his  shouldeiH, 
and  carried  him  up  stairs,  pushing  through  the  crowd  of  knights  and 
squires  who  were  around  the  chimney,  and  flung  ass  and  load,  with 
his  feet  upward,  on  the  dogs  of  the  hearth,  to  the  delight  of  the  count, 
and  the  astonishment  of  all,  at  the  strength  of  the  squire,  who  had 
carried,  with  such  ease,  so  great  a  load  up  so  many  steps." 

This  feat  of  strength  did  I  hear ;  and  all  the  histories  of  sir  Espaign 
du  Lyon  gave  me  such  satisfaction  and  delight,  I  thought  the  road 
was  much  too  short.  While  this  was  relating,  we  crossed  the  pass 
of  Larre,  and  leaving  the  castle  of  Marteras,  where  the  battle  was 
fought,-passed  very  near  the  castle  of  Barbasan,  which  is  handsome 
and  strong,  a  league  distant  from  Tarbes.  We  saw  it  before  us,  and 
had  a  good  road,  easy  to  be  travelled,  following  the  course  of  the 
river  Leschez,  which  rises  in  the  mountains.  We  rode  at  our  leisure, 
not  to  fatigue  our  horses ;  and  he  pointed  out  to  me,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  the  castle  and  town  of  Montgaillard,  and  the  road 
which  goes  straight  to  Lourde.  It  then  came  into  my  mind  to  ask 
the  knight  about  the  duke  of  Anjou,  when  the  castle  of  Malvoisin 
had  surrendered  to  him,  and  how  he  had  acted  on  his  march  to 
Lourde.     He  very  cheerfully  told  me  as  follows : 

"  When  Ihe  duke  of  Anjou  marched  his  army  from  before  Mal- 
voisin, he  crossed  the  river  Leschez  by  the  bridge  of  Tournay,  and 
lodged  at  Bagnferes  (where  there  is  a  handsome  river  which  runs-by 
Tarbes  :  for  that  of  Tournay  takes  a  different  course,  and  falls  into 
the  Garonne,  below  Montmillion)  in  his  way  to  lay  siege  to  Lourde. 
Sir  Peter  Arnaut  de  B^arn,  with  his  brother  John,  Peter  d'Anchin, 
Ernauton  de  Restin,  Ernauton  de  Sainte  Colombe,  and  le  Mengeant, 
who  was  then  alive,  Ferdinand  de  Miranda,  Oliver  Barbe,  le  boiirg 
de  Comillac,  le  bourg  Camus,  and  the  other  companions  vrithin 
Lourde,  had  good  information  of  his  arrival,  and  had  much  strength- 
ened the  place,  in  all  respects,  against  his  coming.  Lourde  held 
out,  in  spite  of  all  the  attacks  they  could  make  on  it,  for  sixteen  days 
consecutively.  Many  gallant  deeds  were  done,  and  much  mischief 
to  the  town  by  the  machines  which  the  duke  brought  to  bear  against 
it,  so  that  at  length  it  was  conquered ;  but  the  garrison  suflered 
nothing,  nor  lost  man,  woman,  nor  child,  for  they  had  all  retreated 
to  the  castle,  as  they  knew  well  the  town  could  not  always  hold  out, 
being  only  fortified  with  palisadoes. 

'■  When  the  French  had  won  the  town  of  Lourde  they  were  much 
pleased,  and,  having  fixed  their  quarters  in  it,  they  surrounded  the 
castle,  which  was  impregnable  hut  by  a  long  siege.  The  duke  was 
there  upward  of  six  weeks,  and  lost  more  than  he  gained  ;  for  the 
besiegers  could  not  hurt  those  within  the  casde,  as  it  is  situated  oh 
a  perpendicular  rock,  and  can  only  be  approached  by  ladders,  or  by 
one  pass.  There  were  at  the  barriers  several  handsome  skirmishes 
and  deeds  of  arms,  when  maV  squires  of  France  were  killed  and 
wounded  from  having  advanced  too  near.  The  duke  of  Anjou,  see- 
mg  he  could  not  gain  the  castle  of  Lourde  by  force,  opened  a  nego. 
tiation  with  the  governor,  offering  him  large  sums  of  money  if  he 
would  surrender  his  garrison.  The  knight  was  a  man  of  honor,  and 
excused  himself  by  saying,  '  the  garrison  was  not  his  ;  and  that  he 
could  neither  sell,  give,  nor  alienate  the  inheritance  of  the  king  of 
*Baforc  Carnill»t.  ""  ~ 
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England,  unless  he  were  a  traitor,  which  he  scorned  to  be,  and  would 
remain  loyal  to  his  natural  lord.  When  the  fort  was  intrusted  to 
him,  it  was  on  condition  that  he  swore  solemiJy  on  his  faith,  in  the 
hands  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  to  guard  and  defend  the  castle  of 
Lourde  until  death,  against  every  man  whatever,  unless  he  were  sent 
to  him  from  the  king  of  England.'  No  other  answer  could  be  had 
from  him,  in  reply  to  all  the  offers  and  promises  they  made  ;  so  that, 
when  the  duke  and  his  council  saw  they  could  not  gain  anything, 
they  broke  up  the  siege  of  the  castle  of  Lourde  ;  but,  on  their  de- 
camping, they  burnt  the  town  to  the  ground. 

"  The  duke  retreated  with  his  army  along  the  frontiers  of  Bdarn 
toward  Montmarsen  :  he  had  heard  that  the  count  de  Foix  had  rein- 
forced all  his  garrisons  with  men-at-arms.  This  did  not  displease 
him  so  much  "as  that  the  B6arn  men  should  hold  out  Lourde  against 
him ;  but  he  could  never  obtain  anything  satisfactory  on  this  head. 
The  count^de  Foix,  as  I  have  mentioned  before,  was  very  suspicious 
of  the  intentions  of  the  duke,  who  did  him  no  harm,  though  the  count 
d'Armagnac  and  the  lord  d'Albreth  wished  him  to  act  otherwise  ; 
but  he  was  not  so  inclined.  While  he  was  encamped  between 
Montmarsen  and  the  high  lands  of  Albreth,  he  sent  sir  Peter  de 
Beuil  to  Orthfcs,  where  on  his  arrival  he  was  handsomely  received  by 
the  count  de  Foix  and  lodged  in  the  castle.  He  entertained  him 
splendidly,  and  presented  him  with  fine  horses  and  mules,  and  to  his 
people  gave  other  gifts  :  he  sent  by  him  to  the  duke  of  Anjou  four 
beautiful  horses  and  two  Spanish  grayhounds,  so  handsome  and  good 
there  were  none  like  them.  Some  secret  negotiations  passed  be. 
tween  the  count  and  sir  Peter  de  Beuil,  of  which  w^  knew  nothing 
for  a  long  time  j  but,  from  circumstances  which  shortly  happened, 
we  Bunpected  what  I  will  now  tell  you,  and  by  that  time  we  shall 
airive  at  Tarbes. 

"  Soon  after  the  duke  of  Anjou  had  ended  his  expedition  and  was 
Tetumed  to  Toulouse,  the  count  de  Foix  sent  letters  by  a  trusty  mes. 
aenger  to  his  cousin  sir  Peter  Arnaut  de  B^arn  at  Lourde,  for  him  to 
come  to  Orthfes.  The  knisht  on  recpivinj  these  letters  and  noticing 
the  bearer,  who  was  a  man  of  high  rank,  became  very  thoughtful 
and  doubtful  whether  to  go  or  not :  however,  on  full  consideration, 
he  said  he  would  go,  for  he  was  unwilling  to  offend  the  count  de 
Foix.  When  on  the  point  of  departure,  he  called  his  brother,  John 
de  B^arn,  and  said  to  him,  in  presence  of  the  garrison :  '  My  lord, 
the  count  de  Foix  has  sent  for  me  ;  on  what  account  I  know  not, 
but  since  he  is  desirous  I  should  come  to  him,  I  will  go.  I  suspect 
very  much  that  I  shall  be  required  to  surrender  this  castle  ;  for  the 
duke  of  Anjou  has  marched  along  the  frontiers  of  his  country  vrith. 
out  entering  it,  and  the  count  de  Foix  has  long  wished  for  the  castle 
of  .Malvoisin,  in  order  to  be  master  of  Lane-bourg  and  the  frontiers 
of  Bigorre  and  Comminges.  I  am  ignorant  if  any  ti-eaties  have  been 
made  between  him  and  the  duke  of  Anjou ;  but  I  declare,  that  as 
long  as  I  live,  I  will  never  surrender  the  castle  of  Lourde  but  to  my 
natural  lord  the  king  of  England.  I  therefore  order  you,  brother 
John,  should  I  appoint  you  to  the  command  of  it,  that  you  swear  to 
me,  upon  your  faith  and  gentility,  you  will  hold  it  in  the  same  man. 
ner  as  I  do,  and  that  you  will  never  fail  in  so  doing  for  life  or  death.' 
John  took  the  oath  as  his  brother  required,  who  then  set  out  for 
Orthfts,  where  on  his  arrival  he  dismounted  at  the  hotel  of  the  Moon. 

"  When  he  thought  it  was  decent  time  to  wait  on  the  count,  he 
went  to  him  at  the  castle,  who  received  him  most  amicably,  made 
him  sit  at  his  table,  and  showed  him  every  mark  of  attention.  Din. 
ner  being  over,  the  count  said,  '  Peter,  I  have  many  things  to  talk 
with  you  upon  :  therefore,  you  must  not  go  away  withbut  my  leave.' 
The  knight  answered,  '  My  lord,  I  will  cheerfully  slay  until  I  have 
your  permission  to  depart.'  The  third  day  the  count  addressed  him, 
in  the  presence  of  the  viscount  de  Gousserant,  his  brother,  the  lord 
d'Anchin  in  Bigorre,  and  several  knights  and  squires,  and  so  loud 
that  all  heard  him :  '  Peter,  I  have  sent  for  yoii,  to  acquaint  you,  that 
my  lord  of  Anjou  is  very  angry  vrith  me,  on  account  of  the  garrison 
of  Lourde  which  you  command.  Through  the  good  offices  of  some 
friends  I  have  in  his  army,  my  territories  have  narrowly  escaped 
being  overrun  ;  and  it  is  his  opinion,  and  others  in  his  company  who 
hate  me,  that  I  support  you,  because  you  are  of  B^arn.  Now  I  do 
not  wish  to  incur  the  anger  of  so  powerful  a  prince  as  the  duke  of 
4njou :  I  therefore  command  you,  under  pain  of  my  displeasure, 
and  by  the  faith  and  homage  you  owe  me,  to  give  up  the  castle  of 
Lourde  to  me.' 

"  The  knight  was  thunderstruck  on  hearing  this  speech,  and 
thought  awhile  what  answer  to  make  ;  for  he  perceived  the  count 
had  spoken  in  a  determined  manner.  Having  considered,  he  said, 
'  My  lord,  in  truth  I  owe  you  faith  and  homage,  for  I  am  a  poor 
knight  of  your  blood  and  country  ;  but,  as  for  the  castle  of  Lourde,  I 
will  never  surrender  it  to  you.  You  have  sent  for  me,  and  you  may 
therefore  do  with  me  as  you  please.  I  hold  the  castle  of  Lourde 
from  the  .king  of  England,  who  has  placed  me  there ;  and  to  no 
other  person  but  to  him  vrill.I  ever  surrender  it.'  The  count  de 
Foix,  on  hearing  this  answer,  was  exceedingly  wroth,  and  said,  as 
',je  diew  his  dagger,  '  Ho,  ho !  dost  thou  then  say  so  1  By  this  head, 
thou  hast  not  said  it  for  nothing.'  And,  as  he  uttered  these  words, 
he  str-ack  him  foully  vrith  the  dagger,  so  that  he  wounded  him 
leverely  in  five  places,  and  none  of  the  barons  or  knights  dared  to 
interfere  The  knight  repUed,  '  Ha,  ha,  my  lord,  this  is  not  gentle 
treatment  •  vou  have  sent  for  me  hither,  and  are  murdering  me.' 


Having  received  these  five  strokes  from  the  dagger,  the  count  ordered 
him  to  be  cast  into  the  dungeon,  which  was  done  ;  and  there  he  died, 
for  he  was  ill  cured  of  his  wounds. 

"  Ha,  holy  Mary,"  said  I  to  tlie  knight, '  was  not  this  r-  great  act 
of  cruelty  ?"  "  Whatever  it  was,"  said  he,  "  so  it  happoued,  and  ill 
betide  him  who  angers  the  count,  for  then  he  pardo'  s  none  He 
kept  his  cousin-german,  the  viscount  Chatenubon,  even  though  he  i« 
his  heir,  eight  months  prisoner  in  the  castle  of  the  lov/er  of  Orthfts, 
and  then  ransomed  him  for  forty  thousand  francs."  "  What,  sir," 
said  I,  "  has  not  the  count  de  Foix  any  children  ?"  "  Eh,  in  God's 
name,  not  in  lawful  marriage  ;  but  he  has  two  young  knights,  bas 
tards,  sir  Jenuain  and  sir  Gracien,  whom  you  will  see,  and  vvhoiw 
he  loves  as  well  as  himself."  "And  was  he  nevermai-ried?"  "Yes 
and  is  so  still,  but  madame  de  Foix  does  not  live  with  him."-  "  Where 
does  she  reside  ?"  "  She  lives  in  Navarre,  for  the  king  of  Navarre 
is  her  brother :  she  was  daughter  of  king  Louis  of  NavaiTC."* 
"The  count  de  Foix,  had  he  never  any  children  by  her?"  "Yes 
a  veiy  fine  son,  who  was  the  delight  of  his  father  and  of  the  coun 
try  :  through  him  thu^country  of  B^arn,  which  is  in  dispute,  would 
have  been  settled,  for  his  w'ife  was  the  sister  of  the  count  d'Ar- 
magnac." "  And  pray,  sir,  may  I  ask  what  became  of  this  son  ?" 
"  Yes,"  replied  he ;  "  but  the  story  is  too  long  at  present,  for  we  are, 
as  you  see,  anived  at  the  town." 

At  these  words  I  left  the  knight  quiet ;  and  we  soon  after  entered 
Tarbes,  where  we  were  very  comfortable  at  the  hotel  of  the  Star. 
We  remained  there  the  whole  of  that  day,  for  it  was  a  commodious 
place,  to  refresh  ourselves  and  horses,  having  good  hay,  good  oats, 
and  a  handsome  river. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

DTJKING  THE  JOtJRNET  FROM  TARBES  TO  MORLENS,  THE  KNIGHT  OF  FOIX 
RELATES  TO  FROISSART  THE  QUARREL  AND  RECONCILIATION  BETWE2N 
THE  DUKE  OF  BERKT  AND  THE  COUNT  DE  FOIX — AND  ALSO  THE  CAUSE 
OF  THE  WAR  BETWEEN  HIM  AND  THE  COUNT  d'aEMAONAC. 

On  the  morrow,  after  mass,  having  mounted  our  horses  and  left 
Tarbes,  we  came  to  Jorre,  a  town  which  has  always  gallantly  de. 
fended  itself  against  the  garrison  of  Lourde.  We  passed  by  it,  and 
entered  B^am,  when  the  knight  stopped  in  the  plain  and  said,  "  We 
are  now  in  B^arn."  There  were  two  roads  that  crossed  each  other, 
and  we  knew  not  which  to  take,  whether  that  to  Morlens  or'  to  Pau  ■ 
at  last  we  followed  that  to  Morlens. 

In  riding  over  the  heaths  of  B^arn,  which  are  tolerably  level,  1 
asked,  in  order  to  renew  our  conversation,  "  Is  the  town  of  Pau  near 
us  ?  "  Yes,"  said  he,  "  I  will  show  you  the  steeple  ;  but  it  is  much 
further  off  than  it  appears,  and  the  roads  are  very  bad  to  travel  on 
account  of  the  deep  clays,t  and  it  would  be  folly  for  any  one  to 
attempt  going  through  them  that  is  not  well  acquainted  with  the 
country.  Below  are  jseated  the  town  and  castle  of  Lourde."  "And 
who  is  governor  of  it  now  ?"  "  John  de  B^arn,  brother  to  sir  Peter 
de  B^arn  that  was  murdered,  and  he  styles  himself  sSneshcal  of  Bi. 
gorre  for  the  king  of  England."  "  Indeed  !"  said  I,  "  and  does 
this  John  ever  visit  the  count  de  Foix  V  "  Never  since  the  death 
of  his  brother  ;  but  his  other  companions,  such  as  Peter  d'Anchin, 
Ernauton  de  Reslin,  Emauton  de  Sainte  Colombe,  and  others,  go 
thither,  whenever  they  have  occasion."  "  Has  the  count  de  Foix 
made  any  amends  for  the  murder  of  the  knight  7  or  has  he  evei 
again  been  in  such  passions  ?"  "  Yes,  very  often,"  replied  the 
knight ;  "  but  as  for  amends,  he  has  never  made  any,  except  indeed 
by  secret  penances,  masses,  and  prayers  ;  he  has  with  him  a  son  ol 
John  de  Bfiarn,  a  young  and  courteous  squire,  whom  he  greatly 
loves." 

"  Holy  Mary !"  exclaimed  I,  "  since'  the  duke  of  Anjou  was  so 
desirous  to  gain  Lourde,  he  ought  to  be  well  pleased  with  the  count 
de  Foix,  who  could  murder  a  knight  and  his  cousin,  to  accomplish 
the  duke's  wishes."  "  By  my  faith,  he  was  so  ;  for  soon  after  the 
event  of  his  nephew  coming  to  the  crown  of  France,  he  sent  sii 
Roger  d'Espaign  and  a  president  of  the  parliament  of  Pai-is,  with 
fair  letters  patent  engrossed  and  sealed,  of  the  king's  declaration  that 
he  gave  him  the  county  of  Bigorre  during  his  life,  but  that  it  was 
necessary  he  should  become  liege  man  and  hold  it  of  the  crown  of 
France.  The  count  de  Foix  was  very  thankful  to  the  king  for  this 
mark  of  his  affection,  and  for  the  gift  of  Bigorre,  which  was  unso. 
licited  on  his  part;  but,  for  anything  "Roger  d'Espaign  could  say  or 
do,  he  would  never  accept  it.  He  only  retained  the  castle  of  Mal- 
voisin, because  it  was  free  land,  and  the  castle  and  its  dependencies 
held  of  none  but  God,  and  formerly  had  been  part  of  his  patrimony. 
The  king  of  France,  to  please  the  duke  of  Anjou,  gave  it  to  the 
count  de  Foix ;  but  the  count  swore  he  would  only  hold  it  on  con. 
dition  never  to  admit  into  it  any  one  ill  inclined  to  France  ;  and  in 
truth  he  had  it  well  guarded.  The  gaiTison  of  Malvoisin  would 
have  been  as  much  afraid  of  the  English  as  any  other  French  or 
Gascon  ganison,  but  they  dared  not  invade  the  territories  of  Foix." 

I  was  much  pleased  with  this  history  of  sir  Espaign  du  Lyon, 
which  I  have,  well  remembered ;  for  as  soon  as  we  dismounted  at  our 


*  Ines  or  Agnee,  wife  of  Gaston  Fhcebm,  count  de  Foix,  was  daughter  of  Joan  ol 
Navaire  and  Philip  VI.  king  of  France.— Bd. 

t  Les  (raves.— Pla<i«  aituated  on  the  banks  of  rivere.  and  cave»d  with  moiriit 
toads.- Sio. 
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inns,  I  wrote  all  down,  whether  it  was  late  or  early,  that  posterity 
might  have  the  advantage  of  it,  for  there  is  nothing  like  writing  for 
the  preservation  of  events. 

We  rode  this  morning  to  Morlens ;  but,  before  we  arrived,  I  again 
began  the  conversation  by  saying,  "  My  lord,  I  have  forgotten  to  ask 
you,  when  you  were  telling  me  the  history  of  Foix  and  Armagnac, 
how  the  couiil  de  Foix  was  able  to  dissemble  with  the  duke  of  Berry, 
who  had  married  a  daughter  and  sister  to  the  counts  d'Armagnac  ? 
and  if  the  duke  of  Berry  made  war  on  him,  how  he  behaved  ?"  "  How 
he  behaved  ?"  said  the  knight :  "  I  will  tell  you :  in  former  times, 
the  duke  hated  him  mortally  ;  but  at  this  moment,  by  means  which 
you  will  hear,  when  at  Orthfes,  they  are  very  good  friends."  "  My 
lord,  was  there  any  reason  for  the  duke's  hatred  1"  "  Father  of 
God !  no,"  replied  the  knight :  "  I  will  tell  you  the  cause  of  it. 
When  Charles  king  of  France,  father  to  the  present  king,  died,  the 
kmgdom  was  divided  into  two  parties  respecting  its  government.  My 
lord  of  Anjou,  who  was  impatient  to  go  to  Italy,  and  indeed  this  he 
afterwards  did,  took  possession  of  it,  and  set  aside  his  two  brothers 
the  dukes  of  Berry  and  Burgundy.  THe  duUfe  of  Berry  had  the 
government  of  those  parts  within  the  Langue  d'Oc,  and  the  duke  of 
Burgundy  of  the  Langue  d'Ouy  and  all  Picardy.* 

"  When  the  inhabitants  of  Languedoc  heard  that  my  lord  of  Berry 
was  to  govern  them,  they  were  much  alarmed,  especially  those  of 
Toulouse  and  its  dependencies ;  for  they  knew  the  duke  to  be  a 
spendthrift,  who  would  get  money  anyway  he  could,  without  caring 
how  he  oppressed  the  people.  Some  Bretons  still  remained  in  the 
Toulousain,  Carcassonnois  and  Rouergue,  whom  the  duke  of  Anjou 
had  left,  and  they  pillaged  the  whole  country :  it  was  reported  the 
duke  of  Berry  supported  them,  in  order  to  be  master  of  the  principal 
towns.  The  duke  himself  was  not  at  the  time  I  am  speaking  of  in 
Languedoc,  but  attending  the  king  in  the  wars  in  Flanders.  The 
citizens  of  Toulouse,  who  are  a  powerful  body,  perceiving  how  young 
the  king  was  and  how  much  occupied  with  the  affairs  of  his  uncle 
the  duke  of  Burgundy  in  Flanders,  and  that  they  were  perpetually 
plundered  by  Bretons  and  other  pillagers,  so  that  they  knew  not  how 
to  prevent  it,  sent  to  the  count  de  Foix  offers  of  paying  him  a  certain 
sum  monthly,  if  he  would  undertake  the  government  and  defence  of 
their  city  and  the  other  neighboring  towns.  They  entreated  him  very 
earnestly  to  comply  with  their  request,  because  they  knew  him  to  be 
an  upright  man,  a  great  lover  of  justice,  fortunate  in  his  affairs,  and 
■  much  feared  by  his  enemies.  The  inhabitants  of  Toulouse  have 
always  borne  him  great  affection,  for  he  has  ever  been  a  good  neigh- 
bor to  them. 

"  He  undertook  the  charge  of  their  government,  and  swore  to  hold 
and  defend  the  country  in  its  right  against  all  who  were  ill  inclined, 
with  the  reservation  of  the  rights  of  the  king  of  France.  He  instantly 
ordered  considerable  detachments  of  men-at-arms  on  the  different 
roads  the  pillagers  used  to  take ;  and  one  day  he  had  hanged  or 
drowned  upward  o*"  four  hundred  of  them,  at  Robesten  in  the  Tou- 
lousain, which  gamed  him  so  much  the  love  of  those  of  Toulouse, 
Carcassonne,  Beziers,  Montpelier  and  the  other  towns,  that  it  was 
reported  Languedoc  had  revolted  and  chosen  for  its  lord  the  count 
de  Foix.  The  duke  of  Berry,  who  had  the  government  of  it,  was  ill 
pleased  at  this  intelligence,  and  conceived  a  great  hatred  to  the  count 
de  Foix,  for  interfering  so  much  in  the  affairs  of  France,  and  for  his 
supporting  the  people  of  Toulouse  in  their  revolt.  He  ordered  men- 
at-arms  into  that  country,  but  they  were  severely  repulsed  by  the 
partisans  of  the  count  de  Foix,  and  were  forced  to  retreat,  or  ihey 
would  have  suffered  for  it.  This  angered  the  duke  still  more ;  he 
said  the  count  de  Foix  was  the  proudest  and  most  presumptuous  man 
in  the  world  ;  and  he  would  not  suffer  his  name  to  be  mentioned  with 
praise  in  his  presence  ;  but  he  did  not  make  war  against  him,  for 
the  count  had  all  his  towns  and  castles  so  well  garrisoned,  none  dared 
to  invade  his  territories. 

"  When  the  duke  of  Berry  entered  Languedoc,  the  count  resigned 
the  government,  and  would  not  any  way  meddle,  in  prejudice  to  the 
iuke  ;  but  his  dislike  still  continued  as  great  as  ever.  I  will  now 
say  a  word  of  the  means  that  established  peace  between  them.  About 
ten  years  ago,t  Eleanor  de  Comminges  (at  present  countess  of  Bou- 
logne, a  near  relation  to  the  count  de  Foix,  and  lawful  heiress  to  the 
county  of  Comminges,  notwithstanding  tl  e  count  d'Armagnac  was 
in  possession)  came  to  the  count  de  Foix  at  Orth^s,  bringing  with 
her  a  young  girl,  three  years  old.  The  count  entertained  her  hand- 
somely, inquired  her  business,  whence  she  came,  and  whither  going  ? 
'  My  lord,'  said  she, '  I  am  going  to  my  uncle  and  aunt-in-law,  the 
count  and  countess  de  Durgueil,in  Arragon,  there  to  remain;  for  I  have 

*  *'  It  is  very  prnbable  these  two  denominations  hnd  been  in  use  before  the  ordinance 
of  Philip  le  Bel  in  1304  and  1305.  It  is  in  another  ordinance  of  Charles  VI.  1394,  which 
states  the  crown  of  France  to  be  divided  into  Langue  d'Oc,  and  Langue  d'Oil.  The 
word  Langue  was  employed  anciently  for  nation  or  province :  in  the  order  of  Malta, 
(he  lerm  is  preserved  at  present.  Guillaume  de  Nangis,  in  his  chronicle,  points  out  the 
environs  of  Paris  by  the  name  of  Langue  d'Oil,  in  the  year  1344,  where  an  epidemical 
t'isorder  began  to  desolate  the  country  toward  the  end  of  August.  In  la  Salade,  by 
Anthony  de  la  Salle,  about  1440,  he  speaks  of  an  unknown  knight,  whom  he  supposes 
from  Languedoc, '  because  he  and  the  greater  part  of  his  attendants  used  in  theirspeech 
Oc,  the  language  which  is  spoken  at  Saint-Jago  of  Compostella.' 

"  All  these  general  distinctions  ceased  from  the  time  of  Francis  I.  There  is  not  any 
mention  after  that  period,  in  the  treasury  receipts,  of  the  Langue  d'Oc  i.„r  of  theLan- 
(Tue  d'Oil.  The  Langue  d'Oc  was  considered  as  the  country  south  of  the  Loire,  and  the 
Langue  d'Oil,  or  Ficarde,  to  the  northof  it."— St.  Palayk,  Jiim.  de  '*Jlca(l6mie, 
foL  uiv.  t  Thin  took  place  i    itS.—ED. 


much  displeasure  in  living  with  my  husband,  sir  John  de  Boulogne, 
son  of  the  count  de  Boulogne.  I  expected  he  would  have  recovered 
for  me  mine  inheritance  of  Comminges  from  the  count  d'Armagnac 
who  noi  only  keeps  it,  but  has  confined  my  sister  in  prison;  but  my 
husband  is  too  soft  a  knight,  whose  sole  delight  is  eating  and  drink 
ing,  and  enjoying  his  pleasures  ;  and  the  moment  his  father  dies,  hp 
wM  sell  the  greater  part  of  his  estates  to  multiply  his  luxuries :  it  is 
for  these  reasons  I  cannot  live  with  him.  I  have  also  brought  my 
daughter  with  me,  whom  I  deliver  up  to  your  charge,  and  appoin* 
you  her  guardian,  to  instruct  and  defend  her ;  for  I  well  know  that, 
from  our  relationship,  you  will  not  disappoint  me  j  and  I  have  the 
greatest  confidence  in  the  care  you  will  take  of  my  daughter  Joan.  It 
was  with  much  difHcuIty  I  could  get  her  from  her  father's  hands, 
and  out  of  the  country ;  but  as  I  know  the  Armagnacs,  your  adver. 
sarics  as  well  as  mine,  are  capable  of  carrying  her  off,  being  the  true 
heiress  of  Comminges,  I  deliver  her  to  you ;  therefore  do  not  fail  m< 
-in  the  business,  I  entreat  of  you ;  for  I  firmly  believe,  that  when  my . 
husband  shall  know  I  left  her  under  your  care,  he  will  be  pleased, 
having  frequently'said,  that  this  girl  would  give  him  much  trouble.' 

"  The  count  de  Foix  was  delighted  to  hear  his  cousin,  the  lady 
Eleanor,  thus  talk,  and  thought  in  his  own  mind  (for  he  has  a  very 
fertile  imagination,)  that  this  girl  was  brought  to  him  very  oppor- 
tunely, as  by  her  means  he  could  make  a  BtaYh  peace  v»ith  his  ene- 
mies, or  marry  her  so  nobly  they  wouli'  Ibai  him.  He  answered, 
'Madame  and  cousin,  I  will  mot  '.H^rfnlly  comply  with  your  re- 
quest: I  am  boundeu  (w  ^^  '  »/  oar  relationship.  With  regard  to 
your  daughter,  I  will  defend,  and  be  as  careful  of  her  as  if  she  were 
my  own  child.'  '  A  thousand  thanks,  my  lord,'  said  the  lady.  Thus 
did  the  young  lady  of  Boulogne  remain  with  the  count  at  his  house 
in  Orthfes,  which  she  has  never  since  quitted,  and  the  lady  her  mother 
pursued  her  journey  to  Arragon.  She  has  returned  to  see  her  two 
or  three  times,  but  has  never  asked  to  have  her  back ;  for  the  count 
acquits  himself  toward  her  as  if  she  were  indeed  his  own  child.  But 
I  must  tell  you  the  m»ans  by  which,  if  formerly  he  was  in  the  ill 
graces  of  the  duke  de  Berry,  he  is  now  on  good  terms.  The  duke 
at  this  moment  is  very  desirous  to  marry  her ;  and  from  what  I  heard 
at  Avignon  from  the  pope,  who  spoke  to  me  on  the  subject,  and  who 
is  cousin-gemian  to  her  father,  the  duke  will  employ  him  to  ask  for 
him,  as  he  is  determined  to  make  her  his  wife." 

"  By  holy  Mary,"said  I  to  the  knight,  "  your  history  has  givenme 
much  pleasure  and  done  me  service  :  you  shall  not  lose  a  word  you 
have  said,  for  they  shii  H  be  chronicled  with  everything  I  say  and 
do,  if  God  grant  me  health  to  return  again  to  Valenciennes,  of  which 
jplace  I  am  a  native ;  but  I  am  very  angry  at  one  thing."  "  What  is 
that?"  said  the  knight.  "  On  my  faith,  it  is,  that  so  noble  and  val- 
iant a  prince  as  the  count  de  Foix  should  not  have  any  legal  heirs 
by  his  wife."  "  Please  God  he  had,"  replied  the  knight ;  "  for  if  his 
child  were  now  alive,  he  would  be  the  happiest  lord  in  the  world, 
and  his  vassals  be  equally  rejoiced."  "  What !"  said  I,  "  will  hie 
estates  be  without  an  heir  1"  "  Oh,  no :  the  viscount  de  Ch&teau- 
bon,  his  cousin-german,  is  his  heir."  "  Is  he  a  valiant  man-at-arms  ?" 
"  God  help  him !  no ;  and  for  that  reason  the  count  de  Foix  cannot 
bear  him.  He  will  make  his  two  bastard-sons,  who  are  young  and 
handsome  knights,  his  heirs,  and  intends  to  connect  them  very  highlj 
by  marriage ;  for  he  has  money  enough,  which  will  find  them  Wives 
to  uphold  ajid  assist  them."  "  Sir,"  said  I,  "  all  this  is  very  well ; 
but  I  do  not  think  it  just  nor  decent  that  bastards  should  inherit 
lands."  "  Why  not  ?"  added  he,  "  if  proper  heirs  be  wanting.  Do 
not  you  see  how  the  Spaniards  crowned  for  king  the  bastard  don 
Henry  ?  and  the  Portuguese  have  done  the  same  thing.  It  has  fre- 
quently happened,  that  bastards  have  gained  possession  of  several 
kingdoms  by  force.  Was  not  William  the  Conqueror  bastard-son  o( 
a  duke  of  Normandy  !  .  He  won  all  England,  as  well  as  the  king's 
daughter  who  then  governed,  and  was  Mmself  king,  and  from  him 
all  the  kings  of  England  are  descended." 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  I,  "  all  this  may  be  well,  for  there  is  nothing 
but  what  may  happen.  Surely  those  of  the  Armagnac  party  are  too 
strong,  and  this  country  must  always  be  at  war.  Tell  me,  my  dear 
sir,  the  first  origin  of  the  wars  between  Foix  and  Armagnac,  and 
which  had  the  fairest  cause."  "  That  I  will,  by  my  faith,"  answered 
the  knight :  "  It  has,  however,  been  a  wonderful  war,  for  each, 
thinks  he  has  justice  on  his  side.  You  must  know,  that  formerly, 
I  imagine'  about  one  hundred  years  from  this  time,  there  was  a  lord 
of  B^arn  called  Gaston,*  a  most  gallant  man-at-arms  :  he  was  buried 
with  great  solemnity  in  the  church  of  the  Frferes  Mineurs,  at  Orthfes, 
where  you  will  find  him  and  may  see  of  what  a  size  he  was  in  body 
and  limbs,  for  duiing  his  lifetime  he  had  a  handsome  resemblance 
made  of  him,  in  brass.  This  Gaston  had  two  daughters  ;t  the  eld- 
est of  whom  he  married  to  the  count  d'Armagnac  of  that  period, 
and  the  youngest  to  the  count  de  Foix,  nephew  to  tl;^  king  of  Arra- 
gon. The  counts  de  Foix  still  bear  those  arms  (for  they  are  de. 
Bcended  from  the  kings  of  Arragon,)  which  are  paly  or  and  gules ; 
and  this,  I  believe,  you  know.    It  happened  that  the  lord  of  B^arn 

*  Gaston  VIL  of  the  home  of  Mon^ada.  He  began  to  reign  in  1232,  and  died,  AprB 
22, 1290.    He  built  the  castle  of  Orthes.— £d. 

t  Gaston  VII.  had  four  daughters  and  no  heir  male.  These  four  daughters  were 
Constance,  the  eldest,  who  married  the  infant  of  Arragon ;  Margaret,  who  married  Ilo 
ger  Bernard,  count  de  Foiz  ;  Amata,  who  married  the  count  of  ArnuMiUK  ,  and  Gn3 
leraetie,  married  after  the  deatb  of  her  father.— £p.  ' 
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oad  a  severe  and  long  war  with  the  king  of  Castille  of  that  time,* 
*no,  marching  through  Biscay  with  a  numerous  army,  entered  Beam. 
Sir  Gaston  de  Bfiarn,  having  intelligence  of  his  march,  collected 
poople  from  all  quarters,  and  had  written  to  his  two  sons-in-law,  the 
sounts  d'Armagnac  and  de  Foix,  to  come  with  all  quickness  with 
their  forces,  to  assist  him  in  the  defence  and  preservation  of  his 
inheritance. 

"  On  the  arrival  of  these  letters,  the  count  de  Foix  assembled  his 
rassals  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  sent  for  assistance  to  all  his 
Viends.  He  exerted  himself  so  effectually,  that  he  collected  five 
hundred  knights  and  squires  and  two  thousand  footmen  armed  with 
javelins,  darts  and  shields  :  accompanied  by  these,  he  marched  into 
Bjarn  to  assist  the  lord  his  father,  who  was  much  delighted  there- 
with. This  army  crossed  the  river  Bane  by  the  bridge  of  Orthfes, 
and  took  up  their  quarters  between  Sauveterre  and  l'H6pital.  The 
king  of  Castille,  with  full  twenty  thousand  men,  was  encamped  not 
far  from  them.  Sir  Gaston  de  Beam  and  the  count  de  Foix,  expect- 
ing the  count  d'Armagnac,  waited  for  him  three  days :  on  the  fourth 
a  herald  arrived  from  the  count  d'Armagnac  with  letters  to  sir  Gas- 
ton, to  say  he  could  not  come,  and  that  it  was  not  agreeable  to  him 
to  arm  in  behalf  of  the  country  of  B^arn,  for  at  present  he  had  not 
any  interest  in  it.  Sir  Gaston,  perceiving  he  was  not  to  have  any 
assistance  from  the  count  d'Armagnac,  was  much  astonished,  and 
asked  the  count  de,  Foix  and  the  barons  of  B€am,  how  he  should 
act :  '  My  lord,'  replied  the  count  de  Foix,  '  since  we  are  assembled, 
we  will  offer  battle  to  your  enemies.'  This  advice  was  followed, 
and  instantly  they  all  armed :  they  might  be  about  twelve  hundred 
men  with  helmets,  and  six  thousand  on  foot. 

"  The  count  de  Foix,  with  the  van  division,  charged  the  king  of 
Castille  and  his  army  in  their  quarters.  The  battle  was  very  severe 
and  bloody  :  upward  of  two  thousand  Castillians  were  slain.  The 
count  de  Foix  made  prisoners  the  son  and  brother  of  the  king  of 
Castille,  whom  he  sent  to  sir  Gaston  de  B£arn,  who  commanded  the 
rear  division.  The  Castillians  were  completely  defeated.  The 
count  de  Foix  pursued  them  as  far  as  the  gates  of  St.  Andero  in 
Biscay,  where  the  king  took  refuge  in  an  abbey,  and  put  on  a  monk's 
frock,  otherwise  he  would  have  been  taken  :  those  saved  themselves 
who  could,  on  board  of  vessels.  The  count  de  Foix  on  his  return 
(o  sir  Gaston  de  B^arn,  was  received  by  him  with  much  joy,  as  in- 
deed he  had  reason,  for  he  had  saved  his  honor  and  secured  the 
country,  which  otherwise  would  have  been  lost.  This  battle  and 
defeat  of  the  Castillians,  and  the  capture  of  the  son  and  brother  of 
the  king,  induced  him  to  accede  to  a  peace  with  the  lord  de  B^arn 
on  such  terms  as  he  dictated. 

"  Sir  Gaston  de  Beam,  on  his  return  to  Orthfes,  in  the  presence  ot' 
all  the  knights  of  B^arn  and  Foix,  took  the  count  de  Foix  by  the  hand 
and  said :  '  Fair  son,  you  are  indeed  my  son,  my  loyal  son,  and  have 
secured  for  ever  ray  honor  and  the  honor  of  my  country.  The  count 
d'Armagnac,  who  married  my  eldest  daughter,  has  excused  himself 
from  assisting  in  the  defence  of  my  inheritance,  in  which  he  was  so 
much  interested.  I  therefore  declare,  that  he  has  forfeited  and  shall 
lose  whatever  share  he  may  have  expected  from  it  in  behalf  of  my 
daughter.  You,  count  de  Foix,  shall  inherit  the  whole  of  my  territory 
of  B^arn  after  my  decease,  you  and  your  heirs  for  ever.  I  entreat  and 
command  all  my  subjects  to  agree  with  me,  and  to  seal  this  gift,  which 
I  present  to  you,  my  fair  son  of  Foix.'  All  present  answered,  '  My 
lord,  we  will  most  cheerfully  do  so.'  Thus  did  the  former  counts  de 
Foix  become  lords  of  B^arn  :  they  bear  the  arms  and  the  name,  and 
have  the  war-ci7  and  profit.  However,  the  Armagnacs  have  not  the 
less  urged  their  claims,  to  those  rights  they  say  they  are  entitled 
to ;  and  this  is  the  cause  of  the  quarrel  and  war  between  Armag- 
nac,  Foix  and  B^arn." 

"  By  my  faith,"  said  I  to  the  knight,  "  you  have  perfectly  well 
explained  the  matter.  I  never  before  heard  anything  of  it,  but, 
since  I  now  do,  I  will  perpetuate  it,  if  God  grant  that  I  return  to 
my  own  country.  But  there  is  one  thing  more  I  could  wish  to 
know  :  what  caused  the  death  of  the  son  of  the  count  de  Foix  ?" 
The  knight  became  pensive,  and  said,  "  It  is  too  melancholy  a  sub. 
jecl :  I  therefore  wish  not  to  speak  of  it ;  but  when  you  are  at  Or- 
thte,  if  you  ask,  you  will  find  many  there  who  will  tell  you  the 
whole  history."  I  was  obliged  to  content  rajself  with  this  answer ; 
so  we  ("ontinued  our  journey  until  we  arrived  at  Morlens. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

SIR  JOHN  FROISSART  ARRIVES  AT  ORTHBS.  AN  OLD  SQUIRE  RELATES  TO 
HIM  THE  CRtJEL  DEATH  OF  THE  ONLY  SON  OF  THE  COUNT  DE  FOIX,  AND 
HOW  STRSKQE  DREAMS  AFFECTED  SIR  PETER  DE  BEARN  BASTARD-BRO. 
THER  TO  THE  COUNT. 

On  the  morrow  we  set  out,  and  dined  at  Montgerbal,  when  hav- 
ing remounted,  and  drank  a  cup  at  Ercie,  we  arrived  by  sunset  at 
Orthfea.  The  knight  dismounted  at  his  own  house :  and  I  did  the 
«ame  at  the  h6tel  of  the  Moon,  kept  by  a  squire  of  the  count,  called 
Jilrnauton  du  Pin,  who  received  me  with  much  pleasure  on  account 
of  my  being  a  Frenchman.  Sir  Espaign  du  Lyon,  who  had  accom- 
panied me,  went  to  the  castle,  to  speak  vriththe  count  on  his  affairs  : 


*  Thii  was  probaoly  about  the  year  1X3.— £s. 


he  found  him  in  his  gallery,  for  a  little  before  that  hour  he  had  dined 
It  was  a  custom  with  the  count,  which  he  had  followed  from  his  in- 
fancy, to  rise  at  noon*  and  sup  at  midnight. 

The  knight  informed  him  of  my  arrival,  and  I  was  instantly  sent 
for ;  for  he  is  a  lord  above  all  others  who  delights  to  see  strangers, 
in  order  to  hear  news.  On  my  entering,  he  received  me  handsomely 
and  retained  me  of  his  household,  where  I  staid  upward  of  twelve 
weeks  well  entertained,  as  were  my  horses.  Our  acquaintance  was 
strengthened  by  my  having  brought  with  me  a  book  which  I  had 
made  at  the  desire  of  Winceslaus  of  Bohemia,  duke  of  Luxembourg 
and  Brabant.  In  this  book,  called  le  Meliador,  are  contained  all  the 
songs,  ballads,  roundelays  and  virelays,  which  that  gentle  duke  had 
composed,  and  of  them  I  had  made  this  collection.  Every  night  af 
ter  supper  I  read  out  to  him  parts :  during  which  time  neither  he 
nor  any  one  else  spoke,  for  he  was  desirous  I  should  be  well  heard, 
and  took  much  delight  in  it.  When  any  passages  were  not  per- 
fectly clear,  he  himself  discussed  them  with  me,  not  in  his  Gascon 
language,  but  in  very  good  French. 

I  shall  relate  to  you  several  things  respecting  him  and  his  house- 
hold, for  I  tarried  there  as  long  as  I  could  gain  any  information. 
Count  Gaston  Phoebus  de  Foix,  of  whom  I  am  now  speaking,  was 
at  that  time  fifty-nine  years  old ;  and  I  must  say,  that  although  i 
have  seen  very  many  knights,  kings,  princes  and  others,  I  have  never 
seen  any  go  handsome,  either  in  the  form  of  his  limbs  and  shape,  or 
in  countenance,  which  was  fair  and  ruddy,  with  gray  and  amorous 
eyes,  that  gave  delight  whenever  he  chose  to  express  affection.  He 
was  so  perfectly  formed,  one  could  not  praise  him  too  much.  He 
loved  earnestly  the  things  he  ought  to  love,  and  hated  those  which 
it  was  becoming  him  so  to  hate.  He  was  a  prudent  knight,  full  of 
enterprise  and  wisdom.  He  had  never  any  men  of  abandoned 
character  with  him,  reigned  prudently,  and  was  constant  in  his  devo- 
tions. There  were  regular  nocturnals  from  the  Psalter,  prayers 
from  the  rituals  to  the  Virgin,  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  from  the  burial 
service.  He  had  every  (fay  distributed  as  alms,  at  his  gate,  five 
florins  in  small  coin,  to  al  comers.  He  was  Uheral  and  courteous 
in  his  gifts  ;  and  well  kne  '  how  to  take  when  it  was  proper,  and  to 
give  back  where  he  had  confidence.  "He  mightily  loved  dogs  above 
all  other  animals  ;  and  during  the  summer  and  winter  amused  him- 
self much  with  hunting.  He  never  liked  any  foolish  works  nor 
ridiculous  extravagancies  ;  and  would  know  every  month  the  amount 
of  his  expenditure.  He  chose  from  his  own  subjects  twelve  of  the 
most  able  to  receive  and  administer  his  finances  :  two  of  them  had 
the  management  for  two  months,  when  they  were  changed  for  two 
others ;  and  from  them  he  selected  one  as  comptroller,'  in  whom  he 
placed  his  greatest  confidence,  and  to  whom  all  others  rendered  their 
accounts.  This  comptroller  accounted  by  rolls  or  written  books, 
which  were  laid  before  the  count.  He  had  certain  coffers  in  his 
apartment,  from  whence  he  took  money  to  give  to  different  knights, 
squires  or  gentlemen,  when  they  came  to  wait  on  him,  for  none  ever 
left  him  without  a  gift ;  and  these  sums  he  continually  increased,- in 
order  to  be  prepared  for  any  event  that  might,  happen.  He. was 
easy  of  access  to  all,  and  entered  very  freely  into  discourse,  though 
lacoriic  in  his  advice  and  in  his  answers.  He  employed  four  secre- 
taries to  write  and  copy  his  letters ;  and  these  secretaries  were  obliged 
to  be  in  readiness  the  moment  he  came  out  from  his  closet.  He 
called  them  neither  John,  Walter,  nor  William,  but  his  good-for 
nothings,  to  whom  he  gave  his  letters  after  he  had  read  them,  either 
to  copy,  or  to  do  anything  else  he  might  command. 

In  such  manner  did  the  count  de  Foix  live.  When  he  quitted  his 
chamber  at  midnight  for  supper,  twelve  sei-vants  bore  each  a  lighted 
torch  before  him,  which  were  placed  near  his  table,  and  gave  a  bril- 
liant light  to  the  apartment.  The  hall  was  full  of  knights  and  squires ; 
and  there  were  plenty  of  tables  laid  out  for  any  person  who  chose  to 
sup.  No  one  spoke  to  him  at  his  table,  unless  he  first  began  a  con. 
versation.  He  commonly  ate  heartily  of  poultry,  but  only  the  wings 
and  thighs ;  for  in  the  day-time,  he  neither  ate  nor  drank  much.  He 
had  great  pleasure  in  hearing  minstrels,  as  he  himself  was  a  profi. 
cient  in  the  science,  and  made  his  secretaries  sing  songs,  ballads  and 
roundelays.  He  remained  at  table  about  two  hours  ;  and  was  pleased 
when  fanciful  dishes  were  served  up  to  him,  which  having  seen,  he 
immediately  sent  them  to  the  tables  of  his  knights  and  squires. 

In  short,  everything  considered,  though  I  had  before  been  in  several 
courts  of  kings,  dukes,  princes,  counts,  and  noble  ladies,  I  was  never 
at  one  that  pleased  me  more,  nor  was  I  ever  more  delighted  with 
feats  of  arms,  than  at  this  of  the  count  de  Foix.  There  were  knights 
and  squires  to  be  seen  in  every  chamber,  hall  and  court,  going  back, 
wards  and  forwards,  and  conversing  on  aims  and  amours.  Every, 
thing  honorable  was  there  to  be  found.  All  ihtelligence  from  distant 
countries  was  there  to  be  learnt ;  for  the  gallantry  of  the  count  had 
brought  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  was  there  I  was  in- 
formed of  the  greater  part  of  those  events  which  had  happened  in 
Spain,  Portugal,  Arragon,  Navarre,  England,  Scotland,  and  on  the  , 
borders  of  Languedoc ;  for  I  saw,  during  my  residence,  knights  trnd 
squires  arrive  from  every  nation.  I  therefore  made  inquiries  from 
them,  or  from  the  count  himself,  who  cheerfully  conversed  with  me 

I  was  very  anxious  to  know,  seeing  the  h6tel  of  the  count  so  spa- 
cious and  so  amply  supplied,  what  was  become  of  his  son  Ga«ton, 

•  "  Que  il  se  couchoit  et  levoit  k  haute  nonna ;"  that  ii  to  lar,  lie  took  hU  moniint 
mm  at  that  hour.— £p. 
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and  by  what  accident  he  had  died,  for  sir  Espaign  du  Lyon  would 
never  satisfy  my  curiosity.  I  had  made  so  many  inquiries,  that  at 
last  an  old  and  intelligent  squire  informed  me.  He  thus  began  his 
tale : 

"  It  is  well  known  that  the  count  and  countess  de  Foiz  are  not  on 
good  terms  with  each  other,  nor  have  they  been  so  for  a  long  time. 
This  dissension  arose  from  the  king  of  Navarre,  who  is  the  lady's 
brother.  The  king  of  Navarre  had  offered  to  pledge  himself  for  the 
lord  d'Albreth,  whom  the  count  de  Foix  held  in  prison,  in  the  sum 
of  fifty  thousand  francs.  The  count  de  Foix,  knowing  the  king  of 
Navarre  to  be  crafty  and  faithless,  would  not  accept  his  security, 
which  piqued  the  countess,  and  raised  her  indignation  against  her 
husband :  she  said,  '  My  lord,  you  show  but  little  confidence  in  the 
honor  of  my  brother,  the  king  of  Navarre,  when  you  will  not  tnist 
him  for  fifty  thousand  francs ;  if  you  ■  never  gain  more  from  the 
.*rmagnacs  and  Labrissiens  than  you  have  done,  you  ought  to  be 
contented :  you  know  that  you  are  to  assign  over  my  dower,  which 
amounts  to  fifty  thousand  francs,  into  &e  hands  of  my  brother : 
therefore  you  cannot  run  any  risk  for  repayment.'  '  Lady,  you  say 
truly,'  replied  the  count ;  '  but  if  I  thought  the  king  of  Navarre 
would  stop  the  payment  for  that  cause,  the  lord  d'Albreth  should 
never  leave  Orthis  until  he  had  paid  me  the  utmost  farthing.  Since, 
liowever,  you  entreat  it,  it  shall  be  done,  not  out  of  love  to  you,  but 
out  of  affection  to  my  son.'  Upon  this,  and  from  the  assurance  of 
the  king  of  Navarre,  who  acknowledged  himself  debtor  to  the  count 
de  Foix,  the  lord  d'Albreth  recovered  his  liberty :  he  turned  to  the 
French  interest,  and  married  a  sister  of  the  duke  of  Bourbon.  He 
paid,  at  his  convenience;  to  the  king  of  Navarre  the  sum  of  fifty 
thousand  francs,  according  to  his  obligation ;  but  that  king  never 
repaid  them  to  the  count  de  Foix. 

"  The  count  on  this  said  to  his  wife,  '  Lady,  you  must  go  to  your 
brother  in  Navarre,  and  tell  him  that  I  am  very  ill-satisfied  with  him 
for  withholding  from  me  the  sum  he  has  'eceived  on  my  account.' 
The  lady  replied,  she  would  cheerfully  g(  thither,  and  set  out  from 
Orthte  with  her  attendants.  On  her  arriva  at  Pampeluna,  her  brother 
the  king  of  Navarre  received  her  with  rnuch  joy.  The  lady  punc. 
tually  delivered  her  message,  vvhich  when  the  king  of  Navarre  heard, 
he  replied,  '  My  fair  sister,  the  money  is  yours,  as  your  dower  from 
the  count  de  Foix  ;  and,  since  I  have  possession  of  it,  it  shall  never 
go  out  of  the  kingdom  of  Navarre.'  '  Ah,  my  lord,'  replied  the  lady, 
'  you  will  by  this  create  a  great  hatred  between  the  count  de  Foix 
and  me ;  and,  if  you  persist  in  this  resolution,  I  shall  never  dare 
return,  for  my  lord  will  put  me  to  death  for  having  deceived  him.' 
'  I  cannot  say,'  answered  the  king,  who  was  unwilling  to  let  such  a 
sum  go  out  of  his  hands,  '  how  you  should  act,  whsther  to  remain  or 
return  ;  but  as  I  have  possession  of  the  money,  and  it  is  my  right  to 
keep  it  for  you,  it  shall  never  leave  Navarre.' 

"  The  countess  de  Foix,  not  being  able  to  obtain  any  other  answer, 
remained  in  Navarre,  not  daring  to  return  home.  The  count  de 
Foix,  perceiving  the  malice  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  began  to  detest 
his  wife,  though  sha  was  no  way  to  blame,  for  not  returning  after  she 
had  delivered  his  message.  In  truth,  she  was  afraid ;  for  she  knew 
her  husband  to  be  cruel  when  displeased  with  any  '^ne.  Thus  things 
remained.  Gaston,  the  son  of  my  lord,  grew  up,  and  became  a  fine 
young  gentleman.  He  was  married  to  the  daughter  of  the  count 
d'Armagnac,  sister  to  the  present  count  and  to  sir  Bernard  d'Ar- 
magnac  ;  and  by  this  union  peace  was  insured  between  Foix  and 
Armagnac.  The  youth  might  be  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  old : 
he  was  a  very  handsome  figure,  and  the  exact  resemblance  of  his 
father  in  his  whole  form. 

"  He  took  it  into  his  head  to  make  A  journey  into  Navarre,  to  visit 
his  mother  and  uncle ;  but  it  was  an  unfortunate  joOmey  for  him  and 
for  this  countiy.  On  his  arrival  at  Navarre,  he  was  splendidly  enter, 
lained  :  and  he  staid  some  time  with  his  mother.  On  taking  leave, 
he  could  not  prevail  on  her,  notwithstanding  his  remonstrances  and 
entreaties,  to  accompany  him  back ;  for,  the  lady  having  asked  if  the 
connt  de  Foix,  his  father,  had  ordered  him  to  bring  her  back,  he  re- 
plied, that  when  he  set  out,  no  such  orders  had  been'  given,  which 
caused  her  to  fear  trusting  herself  with  him.  She  therefore  remained, 
nnd  the  heir  of  Foix  went  to  Pampeluna  to  take  leave  of  his  uncle. 
The  king  entertained  him  well,  and  detained  him  upward  of  ten 
lays ;  on  his  departure,  he  liiade  him  handsome  presents,  and  did  the 
same  by  his  attendants.  The  last  gift  the  king  gave  him  was  the 
cause  of  his  death,  and  I  will  tell  you  how  it  happened.  As  the 
/outh  was  on  the  point  of  setting  out,  the  king  took  him  privately 
^nto  his  chamber,  and  gave  him  a  bag  full  of  powder,  which  was  of 
such  pernicious  quality  as  would  cause  the  death  of  any  one  that  ate 
of  it.  'Gaston,  my  fafr  nephew,'  said  the  king,  'will  you  do  what  I 
am  about  to  tell  you  ?  You  see  how  unjustly  the  count  de  Foix 
hates  your  mother,  who  being  my  sister,  it  displeases  me  as  much  as 
it  should  you.  If  you  wish  to  reconcileyour  father  to  your  mother, 
von  must  take  a  small  pinch  of  this  powder,  and  when  you  see  a 
proper  opportunity,  strew  it  over  the  meat  destined  for  your  father's 
table  f  but  take  care  no  one  sees  you.  The  instant  he  shall  have 
tasted  it,  he  will  be  impatient  for  his  wife,  your  mother,  to  return  to 
bim ;  and  they  will  love  each  other  henceforward  so  strongly  they 
will  never  again  be  separated.  You  ought  to  be  anxious  to  see  this 
accomplished.  Do  not  tell  it  to  any  onep  for,  if  you  do,  it  will  lose 
■Is  effect."     The  youth,  who  believed  everything  his  uncle  the  king 


of  Navarre  had  told  him,  replied,  he  would  cheerfully  do  as  he  had 
said ;  and  on  this  he  departed  from  Pampeluna,  on  his  return  to 
Orthfes.  His  father  the  count  de  Foix  received  him  with  pleasure, 
and  asked  what  was  the  news  in  Navarre,  and  what  presents  and 
jewels  had'been  given  him  ;  he  replied,  'Very  handsome  ones,'  and 
showed  them  all,  except  the  bag  which  contained  the  powder. 

"  It  was  customary,  in  the  hotel  de  Foix,  for  Gaston  and. his  bastard 
brother  Evan  to  sleep  in  the  same  chamber :  they  mutually  loved 
each  other  and  were  dressed  alike,  for  they  were  nearly  of  the  same 
size  and  age.  It  fell  out,  that  their  clothes  were  once  mixed  together; 
and,  the  coat  of  Gaston  being  on  the  bed,  Evan,  who  was  malicious 
enough,  noticing  the  powder  in  the  bag,  said  to  Gaston,  '  What  is 
this  that  you  wear  every  day  on  your  breast?'  Gaston  was  not  pleased 
at  the  question,  and  replied, '  Give  me  back  my  coat,  Evan:  you  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it.'  Evan  flung  bim  his  coat,  which  Gfiston  put 
on,  but  was  very  pensive  the  whole  day.  Three  days  after,  as  if  God 
was  desirous  of  saving  the  life  of  the  count  de  Foix,  Gaston  quarrelled 
with  Evan  at  tennis,  and  gave  him  a  box  on  the  ear.  The  boy  was 
vexed  at  this,  and  ran  crying  to  the  apartment  of  the  count,  who  had 
just  heard  mass.  The  count,  on  seeing  him  in  tears,  asked  what  was 
the  matter.  'In  God's  name,  my  lord,  replied  Evan,  'Gaston  has 
beaten  me,  but  he  deserves  beating  much  more  than  I  do.'  '  For 
what  reason  ?'  said  the  count,  who  began  to  have  some  suspicions. 
'On  my  faith,'  said  Evan,  'ever  since  his  retuni  from  Navane,  he 
wears  on  his  breast  a  bag  of  powder:.  I  know  not  what  use  it  can  be 
of,  nor  what  he  intends  to  do  with  it ;  except  that  he  has  once  or 
twice  told  me,  his  mother  would  soon  return  hither,  and  be  more  in 
your  good  graces  than  ever  she  was.'  '  Ho,'  said  the  count,  '  hold 
thy  tongue,  and  be  sure  thou  do  not  mention  what  thou  hast  just  told 
me  to  any  man  breathing,'  '  My  lord,'  replied  the  youth,  '  I  will 
obey  you.'  The  count  de  Foix  was  very  thoughtful  on  this  subject, 
and  remained  alone  until  dinner-time,  when  he  rose  up,  and  seated 
himself  as  usual  at  his  table  in  the  hall.  His  son  Gaston  always 
placed  the  dishes  before  him,  and  tasted  the  meats.  As  soon  as  he 
had  served  the  first  dish,  and  done  what  was  usual,  the  count  cast  his 
eyes  on  him,  having  formed  bis  plan,  and  saw  the  strings  of  the  bag 
hanging  from  his  pourpoint.  This  sight  made  iiis  blood  boil,  and  he 
said, ' Gaston,  come  hither:  I  want  to  whisper  you  sometliing.'  The 
youth  advanced  to  the  table,  when  the  count,  opening  his  bosom, 
undid  his  pourpoint,  and  with  his  knife  cut  away  the  bag.  The 
young  man  was  thimderstruck,  and  said  not  a  word,  but  turned  pale 
with  fear,  and  began  to  tremble  exceedingly,  for  he  was  conscious  he 
had  done  wrong.  The  count  opened  the  bag,  took  some  of  the  pow. 
der,  which  he  strewed  over  a  slice  of  bread,  and,  calling  a  dog  to  him, 
gave  it  him  to  eat.  The  instant  the  dog  had  eaten  a  morsel  his  eyes 
rolled  roimd  in  his  head,  and  he  died.  The  oount  on  this  was  very 
wroth,  and  indeed  had  reason:  rising  from  table,  he  would  have 
struck  his  son  with  a  knife ;  but  tiie  knights  and  squires  rushed  in 
between  them,  saying, '  For  God's  sake,  my  lord,  do  not  be  too  hasty, 
but  make  further  inquiries  before  you  do  any  ill  to  your  son-'  The 
first  words  the  coi;nt  uttered  were  in  Gascon ;  '  Ho,  Gaston,  thou 
traitor !  for  thee,  and  to  increase  thy  inheritance  which  would  have 
come  to  thee,  have  1  made  war,  and  incurred  the  hatred  of  the  kings 
of  France,  England,  Spain,  Navarre,  and  Arragon,  and  have  borne 
myself  gallantly  against  them,  and  thou  wishest  to  murder  me !  Thy 
disposition  iriust  be  infamously  bad :  know  therefore  thou  shall  die 
with  this  blow,'  And  leaping  over  the  table  with  a  knife  in  his 
hand,  he  would  have  slain  him:  but  the  knights  and  squires  again 
interfered,  and  on  their  knees  said  to  him  wiSi  tears,  '  -Ah,  ah !  my 
lord,  for  Heaven's  sake,  do  not  kill  Gaston :  you  have  no  other  child. 
Let  him  be  confined  and  inquire  further  into  the  business.  Perhaps 
he  was  ignorant  what  was  in  the  bag,  and  may  therefore  be  blame, 
less,'  '  Well,'  replied  the  cotint, '  let  him  be  confined  in  the  dungeon, 
but  BO  safely  guarded  that  he  may  be  forthcoming.'  The  youth  was 
therefore  confined  in  this  tower.  The  count  had  many  of  those  who 
served  his  son  arrested,  but  not  all;  for  several  escaped  out  of  the 
country:  in  particular,  the  bishop  of  Lescar,*  who  was  much  sus. 
pected,  as  were  several  others.  He  put  to  death  not  less  than  fifteen, 
after  they  had  suffered  the  torture ;  and  the  reason  he  gave  was,  that 
it  was  impossible  but  they  must  have  been  acquainted  with  the 
secrets  of  his  son,  and  they  ought  to  have  informed  him  by  saying, 
'  My  lord,  Gaston  wears  constantly  on  his  breast  a  bag  of  such  and 
such  a  form.'  This  they  did  not  do,  and  suffered  a  terrible  death  for 
it;  which  was  a  pity,  for  there  were  not  in  all  Gascony  such  hand- 
some  or  well-appointed  squires.  The  household  of  the  count  de  Foix 
was  always  splendidly  establjshed. 

"This  business  went  to  the  heart  of  the  count,  as  he  plainly 
showed  ;  for  he  assembled  at  Orthfes  all  the  nobles  and  prelates  of 
Foix  and  Btern,  and  others  the  principal  persons  of  the  country. 
When  they  were  met,  he  informed  them  of  the  cause  of  his  calling 
them  together,  and  told  them  how  culpable  he  had  found  Giaston ; 
insomuch  that  it  was  his  intention  he  should  be  put  to  death,  as  he 
thought  him  deserving  of  it.  They  unanimously  replied  to  this 
speech:  '  My  lord,  saving  your  grace's  favor,  we  will  not  that  Gaston 
be  put  to  death:  he  is  your  heir  and  you  have  none  other.'  When 
the  count  thus  heard  his  subjects  declare  their  sentiments  in  favor  of 
his  son,  he  hesitated,  and  thought  he  might  sufficiently '  chastise  him 
by  two  or  three  months'  confinement,  wlien  he  would  send  him  or. 


'  T«Bcar"— a  citv  in  Beam,  about  one  leacue  from  Fau, 
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hii  travels  for  a  few  years,  until  his  ill  conduct  should  be  forgotten, 
and  he  feel  grateful  for  the  lenity  of  his  punishment.  He  therefore 
dissolved  the  meeting ;  but  those  of  Foix  would  not  qiit  Orth6s  until 
the  count  had  assured  them  Gaston  should  not  be  put  to  death,  so 
great  was  their  affection  to  him.  He  complied  vrith  their  request, 
but  said  he  would  keep  him  some  time  in  prison.  On  this  promise, 
those  who  had  been  assembled  departed,  emd  Gaston  remained  a 
prisoner  in  Orthfes.  News  of  this  was  spread  far  and  near,  and 
reached  pope  Gregory  XI.  who  resided  at  Avignon :  he  sent  instantly 
the  cardinal  of  Amiens,  and  his  legate,  to  B^arn,  to  accommodate 
this  affair;  but  he  had  scarcely  travelled  as  far  as  Beziers,  when  he 
heard  he  had  no  need  to  continue  his  journey,  for  that  Gaston  the  son 
of  the  count  de  Foix  was  dead.  I  will  tell  you  the  cause  of  his 
death,  since  I  have  said  so  much  on  the  subject.  The  count  de  Foix 
had  caused  him  to  be  confined  in  a  room  of  the  dungeon  where  was 
little  light :  there  he  remained  for  ten  days.  He  scarcely  ate  or  drank 
anything  of  the  food  which  was  regularly  brought  to  him,  but  threw 
it  aside.  It  is  said,  that  after  his  death,  all  the  meat  was  found  un- 
touched, so  that  it  is  marvellous  how  he  could  have  lived  so  long. 
The  count  would  not  permit  any  one  to  remain  in  the  chamber  to 
advise  or  comfort  him  :  he  therefore  never  put  off  the  clothes  he  had 
on  when  he  entered  his  prison.  This  made  him  melancholy  and 
vexed  him,  for  he  did  not  expect  so  much  harshness :  he  therefore 
cursed  the  hour  he  was  born-,  and  lamented  that  he  should  come  to 
such  an  end.  On  the  day  of  his  death,  those  who  brought  him  food 
said, '  Gaston,  here  is  meat  for  you.'  He  paid  not  any  attention  to 
it,  but  said,  '  Put  it  down.'  The  person  who  served  him,  looking 
about,  saw  all  the  meat  untouched  that  he  had  brought  thither  the 
last  days:  then,  shutting  the  door,  he  went  to  the  count  and  said, 
•  My  lord,  for  God's  sake,  look  to  your  son :  he  is  starving  himself  in 
his  prison.  I  do  not  believe  he  has  eaten  anything  since  his  confine- 
ment; fdr  I  see  all  that  I  have  carried  to  him  lying  on  one  side  un. 
touched.'  On  hearing  this,  the  count  was  enraged,  and,  without 
saying  a  word,  left  his  apartment  and  Went  to  the  prison  of  his  son. 
In  an  evil  hour,  he  had  in  his  hand  a  knife,  with  which  he  had  been 
paring  and  cleaning  his  nails ;  he  held  it  by  the  blade  so  closely  that 
scarcely  the  thickness  of  a  groat  appeared  of  the  point,  when,  pushing 
aside  the  tapestry  that  covered  the  entrance  of  the  prison,  through  ill 
luck,  he  hit  his  son  on  a  vein  of  his  throat,  as  he  uttered, '  Ha,  traitor, 
why  dost  thou  not  eat?'  and  instantly  left  the  room,  without  saying 
or  doing'  anything  more.  The  youth  was  much  frightened  at  his 
father's  arrival,  and  withal  exceedingly  weak  from  fasting.  The  point 
of  the  knife,  small  as  it  was,  cut  a  vein,  which  as  soon  as  he  felt  he 
turned  himself  on  one  side  and  died.  The  count  had  barely  got 
back  again  to  his  apartment  when  the  attendants  of  his  son  came  and 
■aid,  '  My  lord,  Gaston  is  dead.'  '  Dead  !'  cried  the  count  '  Yes, 
God  held  me  !  indeed  he,  is,  my  lord.'  The  count  would  not  believe 
it,  and  sent  one  of  his  knights  to  see.  The  knight,  on  his  return, 
confirmed  the  news.  The  count  was  now  bitterly  affected,  and  cried 
out,  '  Ha,  ha,  Gaston  !  what  a  sorry  business  has  this  turned  out  for 
thee  and  me  !  In  an  evil  hour  didst  thou  go  to  visit  thy  mother  in 
Navarre.  Never  shall  I  again  enjoy  the  happiness  I  had  formerly.' 
He  then  ordered  his  barber  to  be  sent  for,  and  was  shaven  quite 
bare :  he  clothed  himself,  as  well  as  his  whole  household,  in  black. 
The  body  of  the  youth  was  borne,  with  tears  and  lamentations,  to 
the  church  of  the  Augustin  friars  at  Oi-thfes,  where  it  was  buried. 
Thus  have  I  related  to  you  the  death  of  Gaston  de  Foix  :  his  father 
killed  him  indeed,  but  the  king  of  Navarre  was  the  cause  of  this  sad 
event." 

My  heart  was  much  affected  at  this  recital  ef  the  squire  of  B6arn 
relative  to  the  death  of  Gaston  ;  and  I  was  truly  sorry  for  the  count 
his  father,  whom  I  found  a  magnificent,  generous,  and  courteous  lord, 
and  also  for  the  country  that  was  discontented  for  want  of  an  heir.  I 
tiien  took  leave  of  the  squire,  after  having  thanked  him  for  the 
pleasure  his  narration  had  given  me.  I  saw  him  frequently  after- 
wards in  the  h5tel  de  Foix,  when  we  had  always  some  conversation. 
I  once  asked  him  about  sir  Peter  de  B^arn,  bastard-brother  to  the 
count,  who  seemed  to  me  a  knight  of  great  valor,  and  if  he  were  rich 
or  married.  "  Married  indeed  he  is,"  replied  he,  "  but  neither  his 
wife  nor  children  live  with  him."  "  For  what  reason  1"  said  I.  "  I 
will  tell  you,"  replied  the  squire. 

"  Sir  Peter  de  B^arn  has  a  custom,  when  asleep  in  the  night-time, 
to  rise,  arm  himself,  draw  his  sword,  and  to  begin  fighting  as  if  he 
were  in  actual  combat.  The  chamberlains  and  valets  who  sleep  in 
his  chamber  to  watch  him,  on  hearing  him  rise,  go  to  him,  and  inform 
him  what  he  is  doing :  of  all  which,  he  tells  them,  he  is  quite  ignorant, 
and  that  they  lie.  SoraetimeB  they  leave  neither  arms  nor  sword  in 
his  chamber,  when  he  makes  such  a  noise  and  clatter  as  if  all  the 
devils  in  hell  were  there.  They  therefore  think  it  best  to  replace  the 
arms,  and  sometimes  he  forgets  them,  and  remains  quietly  in  his  bed." 
I  (igain  asked,  if  he  had  a  large  fortune  with  his  wife.  "  Yes,  in 
God's  name  had  he,"  says  the  squire  ;  "  but  the  lady  keeps  posses- 
sion of  it,  and  eiyoys  the  profits,  except  a  fourth  part,  which  sir  Peter 
has."  "  And  where  does  his  lady  reside  ?"  "  She  lives  with  her 
cpusin  the  king  of  Castille  :  her  father  was  count  of  Biscay  and 
oousin-gerraan  to  don  Pedro,  who  put  him  to  death.  He  wanted  also 
to  lay  hands  on  this  lady,  to  confine  her.  He  seized  her  lands,  and 
OS  long  as  he  lived  she  received  nothing  from  them.  It  was  told  her, 
when,  by  the  death  of  her  father,  she  became  countess  of  Biscay  j 


<  Lady  save  yourself;  for  if  don  Pedro  lay  hutds  on  you,  he  will  put 
you  to  death,  or  at  least  imprison  you,  for  he  is  much  enraged  4iat 
you  should  say  he  strangled  his  queen,  sister  to  the  duke  of  Bourbon 
and  the  queen  of  France,  in  her  bed ;  and  your  evidence  is  more 
readily  believed  than  any  other,  for  yon  were  of  the  bed-chamber.' 
For  this  reason,  the  countess  Florence  de  Biscaye  quitted  the  coun- 
try with  few  attendants,  as  one  naturally  wishes  to  fly  from  death, 
passed  through  Biscay  and  came  hither,  when  she  told  my  lord  her 
history. 

"  The  count,  who  is  kind  and  affectionate  to  all  ladies  and  damsels, 
had  compassion  on  her,  detained  her  at  his  court,  and  placed  her 
with  the  lady  de  la  Karasse,  a  gi-eat  baroness  of  this  country,  and 
provided  her  with  all  things  suitable  to  her  rank.  Sir  Peter  de  B^arn, 
his  brother,  was  at  that  time  a  young  knight,  and  had  not  then  this 
custom  of  fighting  in  his  sleep,  but  was  much  in  the  good  graces  of 
the  count,  who  concluded  a  marriage  for  him  with  this  lady,  and  re. 
covered  her  lands  from  don  Pedro.  She  has  a  son  and  daughter  by 
sir  Peter,  but  they  are  young,  and  with  her  in  Castille,  for  she  would 
not  leave  them  with  their  father ;  and  she  has  the  right  of  ei^joying 
the  greater  pait  of  her  own  lands." 

"  Holy  Mary !"  said  I  to  the  squire,  "  how  came  the  knight  to 
have  such  fancies,  that  he  cannot  sleep  quietly  in  bed,  but  must  rise 
and  skirmish  about  the  house !  this  is  very  strange."  "  By  my  faith," 
answered  the  squire,  "  they  have  frequently  asked  him,  but  he  knows 
nothing  about  it.  The  first  time  it  happened,  was  on  the  night  follow- 
ing a  day  when  he  had  hunted  a  wonderfully  large  bear  in  the  woods 
of  Bfiarn.  This  bear  had  killed  four  of  his  dogs  and  wounded  many 
moje,  so  that  the  others  were  afraid  of  him  ;  upon  which  sir  Peter 
drew  his  sword  of  Bordeaux  steel,  and  advanced  on  the  bear  with 
great  rage,  on  account  of  the  loss  of  his  dogs :  he  combated  him 
a  long  time  with  much  bodily  danger,  and  .with  great  difficulty 
slew  him,  when  he  returned  to  his  castle  of  of  Languedudon,  in  Bis. 
cay,  and  had  the  bear  carried  with  him.  Every  one  was  astonished 
at  the  enormous  size  of  the  beast,  and  the  courage  of  the  knight  who 
had  attacked  and  slain  it.  When  the  countess  of  Biscay,  his  wife, 
saw  the  bear,  she  instantly  fainted,  and  was  carried  to  her  chamber, 
where  she  continued  very' disconsolate  all  that  and  the  following  day, 
and  would  not  say  what  ailed  her.  On  the  third  day  she  told  her 
husband,  '  she  should  never  recover  her  health  until  she  had  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  St.  James's  shrine  at  Compostella.  Give  me  leave, 
therefore,  to  go  thither,  and  to  carry  my  son  Peter  and  my  daughter 
Adrienne  with  me  :  I  request  it  of  you.'  Sir  Peter  too  easily  com- 
plied :  she  had  packed  up  all  her  jewels  and  plate  unobserved  by  any 
one  ;  for  she  had  resolved  never  to  return  again. 

"  The  lady  set  out  on  her  pilgrimage,  and  took  that  opportunity  ai 
visiting  her  cousins  the  king  and  queen  of  Castille,  who  entertained 
her  handsomely.  She  is  still  with  them,  and  will  neither  return  her- 
self nor  send  her  children.  The  same  night  he  had  hunted  and  killed 
the  bear,  this  custom  of  walking  in  his  sleep  seized  him.  It  is  ru. 
mored,  (he  lady  was  afraid  of  something  unfortunate  happening,  the 
moment  she  saw  the  bear,  and  this  caused  her  fainting ;  for  that  her 
father  once  hunted  this  bear,  and  during  the  chase,  a  voice  cried  out, 
though  he  saw  nobody,  '  Thou  huntest  me:  yet  I  wish  thee  no  ill; 
but  thou  shalt  die  a  miserable  death.'  The  lady  remembered  this 
when  she  saw  the  bear,  as  well  that  her  father  had  been  beheaded 
by  don  Pedro  without  any  cause ;  and  she  maintains  that  something 
unfortunate  will  happen  to  her  husband ;  and  that  what  passes  now 
is  nothing  to  wkat  will  come  to  pass.  I  have  told  you  the  story  of 
sir  Peter  de  B<am,"  said  the  squire,  "in  compUance  with  your 
wishes:  it  is  a  well-known  fact;  and  what  do  you  think  of  it?" 

I  was  pensive  at  the  wonderful  things  I  had  heard,  and  replied, 
"  I  do  believe  everything  you  have  said :  we  find  in  ancient  authors 
how  gods  and  goddesses  formerly  changed  men  into  beasts,  accord- 
ing to  their  pleasure,  and  women  also  Into  birds.  This  bear,  therefore, 
might  have  been  a  knight,  hunting  in  the  forest  of  Biscay,  when  he, 
perchance,  angered  some  god  or  goddess,  who  changed  him  into  a 
bear,  to  do  penance,  as  Acteon  was  transformed  into  a  stag."  "Ac. 
teon !"  cried  the  squire :  "  my  good  sir,  do  relate  it,  for  I  shall  be 
very  happy  to  listen  to  you."  "  According  to  ancient  authors,  wo 
read  that  Acteon  was  a  handsome  and  accomplished  knight  who 
loved  dogs  and  the  chase  above  all  things.  He  was  once  hunting  a 
stag  of  a  prodigious  size  :  the  chase  lasted  the  whole  day,  when  he 
lost  his  men  and  his  hounds ;  but,  eager  in  pursuing  the  stag,  he  came 
to  a  large  meadow,  surrounded  by  high  trees,  in  which  was  a  foun. 
tain,  where  the  goddess  of  Chastiy  and  her  nymphs  were  bathing 
themselves.  The  knight  came  upon  them  so  suddenly  that  they 
were  not  aware  of  him,  and  he  had  advanced  so  far  he  could  not  re. 
treat.  The  nymphs,  in  their  fright,  ran  to  cover  their  mistress,  whose 
modesty  was  wounded  at  thus  being  seen  naked.  She  viewed  the 
knight  over  the  heads  of  her  attendants,  and  said,  '  Acteon,  who- 
ever has  sent  thee  hither  has  no  great  love  for  thee ;  I  will  not,  that 
when  thou  shalt  go  hence,  thou  brag  of  having  seen  me  naked,  as 
well  as  my  nympLs  ;  and  for  the  outrage  thou  hast  committed,  thou 
shalt  perform  a  penance.  I  change  thee,  therefore,  into  the  form  of 
the  stag  thou  hast  this  day  hunted.'  He  was  instantly  transfonned 
into  a  stag,  who  naturally  loves  water  Thus;  may  kave  hap^  tied 
with  regard  to  the  bear  whose  history  jcv  .-a  told  me  and  the 
countess  may  have  had  some  knowl».'H  ^  some  fears  whicn  at  tie 
morngj^t  she  would  not  discover:  s'ae  therefore  owht  to  be  excusad 
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for  what  she  has  done."    The  squire  answered,  "  It  may  perchance 
be  10 ;"  and  thus  ended  our  conversation. 


CHAPTER    X. 

)HI  COtrUT  DB  roiX  BOLBS  SOLEMN  FESTITALS  OK  THE  FEAST  OF  ST. 
NICHOLAS  AND  AT  CHKISTMAS ;  DURINa  WHICH  FKOISSABT  BECOMES 
ACQUAINTED  WITH  BASTOT  DE  MAULEON,  WHO  RELATES  TO  HIM,  AMONO 
OTHER  THIN&S,  HOW  SEVERAL  OF  THE  CAPTAINS  OF  THE  FREE  COM- 
PANIES  WERE  DEFEATED  BEFORE  THE  TOWN  OF  SANCERBE.  HOW  HE 
SURPRISED  THE  TOWN  OF  THURIE  IN  THE  ALBIOEOIS,  AMD  HOW  ONE  OP 
THE  NAME  OF  LIMOUSIN  REVENGED  AN  ODTRAQE  COMMITTED  AOAINST 
HIM  B7  LOUIS  BAIMBAUT. 

Amons  the  solemnities  which  the  count  de  Foix  observes  on  high 
festivals,  he  most  magnificently  keeps  the  feast  of  St.  Nicholas,  as  I 
learnt  from  a  squire  of  his  household  the  third  day  after  my  arrival 
at  Orthis.  He  holds  this  feast  more  splendidly  than  that  of  Easter, 
and  has  a  most  magnificent  court,  as  I  myself  noticed,  being  present 
on  that  day.  The  whole  clergy  of  the  town  of  Orth&s,  with  all  its 
inhabitants,  walk  in  procession  to  seek  the  count  at  the  castle,  who 
on  foot  returns  with  them  to  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  where  is  sung 
the  psalm  "  Benedictus  Dominus,  Deus  mens,  qui  docet  manus  meas 
ad  prcelium,  et  digitos  meos  ad  helium,"  from  the  Psalter  of  David, 
which,  when  finished,  recommences,  as  is  done  in  the  chapels  of  the 
pope  or  king  of  France,  on  Christmas  or  Easter  days,  for  there  were 
plenty  of  choristers.  The  Bishop  of 
Pamieis  sang  the  mass  for  the  day; 
and  I  there  heard  organs  play  as  me> 
lodiuusly  as  I  have  ever  heard  in  any 
place.  To  speak  briefly  and  truly, 
the  count  de  Foiz  was  perfect  in  per- 
son and  in  mind ;  and  no  contempo- 
rary prince  could  be  compared  with 
him  for  sense,  honor,  or  liberality. 
At  the  feasts  of  Christmas,  which  he 
kept  with  great  solemnity,  crowds  of 
Knights  and  squires  from  Gascony 
waited  on  him,  to  all  of  whom  he  gave 
splendid  entertainments.  I  saw  there 
the  bourg  d'Espaign,  of  whose  sur- 
prising strength  sir  Espaign  du  Lyon 
had  told  me,  which  made  me  more 
desirous  to  see  him,  and  the  count 
showed  him  many  civilities.  I  saw 
abo  knights  from  Arragon  and  Eng. 
land  ;  which  last  were  of  the  house- 
hold of  the  duke'  of  Lancaster,  who 
at  that  time  resided  at  Bordeaux, 
whom  the  count  received  very  gra- 
ciously, and  presented  with .  hand- 
some gifts. 

I  made  acquaintance  with  these 
knights,  and  by  them  was  informed 
of  several  things  which  had  happened 
in  Castille,  Navarre,  and  Portugal, 
which  I  shall  clearly  detail  in  proper 
time  and  place,  I  saw  there  also  a 
Gascon  squire,  called  le  Baetot  de 
MauMon,  an  expert  man-at-arms,  and 
about  fifty  years  old,  according  to  his 
appearance.  He  arrived  at  the  hotel 
of  the  Moon,  where  I  lodged  with 
Emauton  du  Fin,  in  grand  array,  having  led  horses  with  him  like  to 
a  great  baron,  and  he  and  his  attendants  were  served  on  plate  of 
gold  and  silver.  When  I  heard  his  name,  and  saw  how  much  re- 
spect the  count  de  Foix  and  all  the  others  paid  him,  I  asked  sir  Es. 
paign  du  Lyon,  "Is  not  this  the  squire  who  quitted  the  castle  of 
Trigalet,  when  the  duke  of  Anjou  lay  before  Mauvoisin?"  "  Yes," 
replied  he  ;  "  and  he  is  as  able  a  captain  and  as  good  a  man-at-arms' 
as  any  existing."  Upon  this  I  besought  his  acquaintance,  as  he  was 
lodged  in  the  same  h6tel  as  myself,  with  a  cousin  of  his,  a  Gascon, 
called  Arnauton,  governor  of  Carlat  in  Auvergne,  whom  I  well 
,  knew,  and  who  assisted  me  in  it,  as  did  also  the  bourg  de  Copaire.* 

One  night,  as  we  were  sitting  round  the  fire  chatting  and  waiting 
for  midnight,  which  w,as  the  hour  the  count  supped,  his  cousin  be- 
gan a  conversation  relative  to  his  former  life,  and  asked  him  to  tell 
his  adventures  and  success  in  arms,  without  concealing  loss  6t  profit, 
ts  he  knew  he  could  well  remember  them.  Upon  this  he  said, 
'  Sir  John,  have  you  in  your  chronicle  what  I  am  going  to  speak 
of  7"  "  I  do  not  know,"  replied  I:  "but  begin  your  story,  which  I 
shall  be  happy  to  hear ;  for  I  cannot  recollect  every  particular  of  my 
history,  nor  can  I  have  been  perfectly  informed  of  every  event." 
•'  That  is  true,"  added  the  squire,  and  then  began  his  Mstory  in 
these  words : 

"  The  first  time  I  bore  arms  was  under  the  captal  de  Buch,  at  the 
battle  of  Poitiers  :  by  good  luck  I  made  that  day  three  prisoners,  a 
tnight  and  two  squires,  who  paid  me,  one  with  the  other,  four  thou- 


sand  francs.  The  following  year  I  was  in  Prussia  with  flie  conM 
de  Foix,  and  his  cousin  the  captal,  under  whose  command  I  was. 
On  our  return,  we  found  the  duchess  of  Normandy,  the  duchess  of 
Orleans,  and  a  great  number  of  ladies  and  damsels,  shut  up  in 
Meaux  in  Brie.  The  peasants  had  confined  them  in  the  market, 
place  of  Meaux,  and  would  have  violated  them,  if  God  had  not  sent 
us  thither:  for  they  were  completely  in  then-  power,  as  they 
amounted  to  more  than  ten  thousand,  and  the  ladies  were  alone. 
Upward  of  six  thousand  Jacks  were  killed  on  the  spot,  and  they 
never  afterwards  rebelled.  • 

"  At  this  time  there  was  a  truce  between  the  kings  of  France  and 
England,  but  the  king  of  Navarre  continued  the  war  on  his  own  per- 
sonal quarrel  with  the  regent  of  France.  The  count  de  Foix  re- 
turned to  his  own  country,  but  my  master  and  self  remained  with 
the^king  of  Navarre  and  in  his  pay.  We  made,  with  the  help  of 
others,  a  severe  war  on  France  ;  particularly  lu  Picardy,  where  we 
took  many  towns  and  castles  in  the  bishoprics  of  Beauvois  and 
Amiens :  we  were  masters  of  the  country  and  rivers,  and  gained 
very  large  sums  of  money.  When  the  truce  expired  between 
France  and  England,  the  king  of  Navarre  discontinued  his  war,  as 
peace  had  been  made  between  him  and  the  regent.  The  king  of 
England  crossed  the  sea  with  a  large  army,  and  laid  siege  to  Rheims, 
whither  he  sent  for  the  captal,  who  at  that  time  was  at  Clermont  in 
Beauvoisis,  carrying  on  the  war  on  his  own  account.  We  joined 
the  king  of  England  and  his  children.  But,"  said  the  squire,  "  I 
fancy  you  must  have  written  all  this,  and  how  the  king  of  England 
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broke  up  his  siege  through  famine,  and  how  he  came  before  Char- 
tres,  and  how  peace  was  made  between  the  two  kings."  "  That  is 
true,"  replied  I:  "I  have  all  this,  as  well  as  the  treaties  which  were 
then  concluded."  Upon  this  Bastot  de  Maulgon  thus  continued  his 
narration : 

"  This  treaty  of  peace  being  concluded,  it  was  necessary  for  all 
men-at-arms  and  free  companies,  according  to  the  words  of  the 
treaty,  to  evacuate  the  fortresses  or  castles  they  held.  Great  num- 
bers collected  together,  with  many  poor  companions  who  had  learnt 
the  art  of  war  under  different  commanders,  to  hold  councils  as  to 
what  quarters  they  should  march,  and  they  said  among  themselves, 
that  though  the  kings  had  made  peace  with  each  other,  it  was  ne- 
<=fssaiy  for  them  to  live.  They  marched  into  Burgundy,  where 
they  had  captains  of  all  nations,  Germans,  Scots,  and  people  from 
every  country.  I  was  there  also  as  a  captain.  Our  numbers  in 
Burgundy,  above  the  river  Loire,  were  upward  of  twelve  thousand, 
including  all  sorts  ;  but  I  must  say,  that  in  this  number,  there  were 
three  or  four  thousand  good  men-at-arms,  as  able  and  understanding 
m  war  as  any  could  be  found,  whether  to  plan  an  engagement,  to 
seize  a  proper  moment  to  fight,  or  to  surprise  and  scale  towns  and 
castles,  and  well  inured  to  war;  which  indeed  we  showed  at  the 
battle  of  Bngnais,  where  we  overpowered  the  constable  of  France, 
tlie  count  de  Forflts,  with  full  two  thousand  lanoss,  knights,  and 
squires.  This  battle  was  of  great  advantage  to  the  companions,  for 
they  were  poor,  and  they  then  enriched  themselves  by  good  prison. 
ers,  and  by  the  towns  and  castles  which  they  took  in  the  archbisn 
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•piie  of  Lyons  on  the  river  Rhone.  They  carried  on  their  warfare 
until  they  had  gained  the  Pont  du  St.  £sprit :  and  the  pope  and  car- 
dinals  would  not  have  been  freed  from  them  until  they  had  destroyed 
everything,  if  they  had  not  thought  of  a  good  expedient,  by  sending 
to  Lombardy  for  the  marquis  de  Montferrat,  who  was  a  gallant 
kuight,  and  at  that  time  at  war  with  the  lord  of  Milan.  On  his  arri. 
val  at  Avignon,  the  pope  and  cardinals  had  a  conference  with  him  : 
and  he  negotiated  with  the  English,  Gascon,  and  German  troops  for 
their  services,  for  sixty  thousand  francs,  which,  the  pope  and  cardi- 
nals paid  to  different  leaders  of  these  companies :  such  as  sir  John 
Hawkwood,  a  valiant  English  knight,  sir  Robert  Bricquet,  Carsuelle, 
Naudon  le  Bagerant,  le  bourg  Camus,  and  many  more.  They 
marched  into  Lombardy,  having  surrendered  the  Pont  du  St.  Esprit, 
and  carried  with  them  six  parts  of  the  companies ;  but  sir  Sequin  de 
Batefol,  sir  John  Jewel,  sir  James  Planchin,  sir  John  Amery,  le 
bourg  de  Perigord,  Espiote,  Louis  Raimbaut,  Limousin,  James  Trit. 
tel,  and  myself,  with  several  others,  remained  behind.  We  had  pos. 
session  of  Anee,  St.  Clement,  la  Barrelle,  la  Terrare,  Brignais,  le 
Pont  St.  Denis,  I'Hdpital  d'Ortifart,  and  upward  of  sixty  castles  in 
the  Maconnois,  Forfits,  Velay,  and  in  Lower  Burgundy  on  the  Loire. 
We  ransomed  the  whole  country,  and  they  could  only  be  freed  from 
us  by  well  paying.  We  took,  by  a  night-attack,  la  Charity,  which 
we  held  for  a  year  and  a  half.  Everything  was  ours  from  la  Charity 
to  Puy  in  Auvergne  (for  sir  Sequin  de  Batefol  had  left  Ance,  and  re- 
sided at  Brioude  in  Auvergne,  where  he  made  great  profit,  and 
gained  there  and  in  the  adjacent  county  upward  of  one  hundred 
thousand  francs,)  and  below  Loire  as  far  as  Orleans,  with  the  com- 
mand of  the  whole  river  Allien  The  archpriest,  who  was  then  a 
good  Frenchman,  and  governor  of  Nevers,  could  not  remedy  this  ; 
but,  being  our  old  acquaintance,  we  sometimes  complied  with  his 
entreaties  to  spare  the  country.  The  archpriest  did  great  good  to 
the  Nivemois,  by  fortifying  the  city  of  Nevers,  which  otherwise 
-  would  have  been  mined  several  times:  for  we  had  in  the  environs 
upward  of  twenty-six  strong  places,  as  well  towns  as  castles,  and  no 
knight,  squire,  nor  rich  man,  dared  to  quit  his  home  unless  he  had 
compounded  with  us  ;  and  this  war  we  carried  on  under  the  name 
and  pretext  of  the  king  of  Navarre.  At  this  time  happened  the  bat- 
tle of  Cocherel,*  where  the  captal  de  Buch  commanded  for  the  king 
of  Navarre,  and  many  knights  and  squires  went  from  us  to  assist 
him :  sir  James  Planchin  and  sir  .Tohn  Jewel  carried  with  them  two 
hundred  lances.  I  held  at  this  period  a  castle  called  le  Bee  d'AUier, 
pretty  near  to  la  Charitfi,  on  the  road  to  the  Bourbonnois,  and  had  un- 
der me  forty  lances,  where  I  made  great  profit  from  the  country  near 
Moulins,  and  about  St.  Pourgaint  and  St.  Pierrot  le  Moustier. 
When  news  was  brought  me  that  the  captal,  my  master,  was  in  Con. 
Btantin,  collecting  men  from  all  parts,  having  a  gieat  desire  to  see 
him,  I  left  my  castle  with  twelve  lances,  with  whom  I  joined  sir 
James  Planchin  and  sir  John  Jewel,  and  without  accident  or  adven. 
tare  we  came  to  the  captal.  I  believe  you  must  have  all  this  in 
your  history,  as  well  as  the  event  of  the  battle."  "  Yes,  I  have," 
said  I:  "how  the  captal  was  made  prisoner,  and  sir  James  Plan- 
chin and  sir  John  Jewel  killed."  " That  is  right,"  added  he  :  "I 
also  was  made  prisoner  ;  but  good  luck  befell  me,  for  it  was  to  my 
cousin :  he  was  cousin  to  my  cousin  now  by  my  side  the  bourg  de 
Cof  aire :  and  his  name  was  Bernard  de  Turide :  he  was  killed  in 
Portugal,  at  the  affair  of  Aljubarrota.  Bernard,  then  under  the  com. 
mand  of  sir  Aymemon  de  Pommiers,  ransomed  me  in  the  field  for  a 
thousand  francs,  and  gave  me  a  passport  to  return  to  my  fort  of  Bee 
d'AlUers.  Instantly  on  my  arrival,  I  courited  out  to  one  of  my  ser- 
vants a  thousand  francs,  which  I  charged  him  to  carry  to  Paris,  and 
to  bring  me  back  letters  of  acquittance  for  the  payment,  which  he 
did.  At  this  same  season,  sir  John  Aymery,  an  English  knight,  and 
the  greatest  captain  we  had,  made  an  excursion  down  the  Loire  to- 
ward la  Charitfi :  he  fell  into  an  ambuscade  of  the  lords  de  Rouge, 
ment  and  de  Vendelay,  with  the  men  of  the  archpriest.  They  were 
the  stiongest,  and  overpowered  him  :  he  was  made  prisoner,  and 
ransomed  for  thirty  thousand  francs,  which  he  instantly  paid  down. 
He  was,  however,  so  much  vexed  at  being  captured,  and  with  his 
loss,  that  he  swore  he  would  never  reenter  his  fort  until  he  had  had 
his  revenge.  He  coUecteo,  therefore,  a  large  body  of  companions, 
and  came  to  la  Charity  on  the  Loire,  and  entreated  the  captains, 
such  as  Lamit,  Carsuelle,  le  bourg-  de  Perigord,  and  myself  (who 
were  come  thither  for  our  amusement,)  to  accompany  him  in  an  ex- 
pedition. We  asked  him,  '  Whither  ?'  '  By  my  faith,'  replied  he, 
'  we  will  cross  the  Loire  at  port  St.  Thibaut,  and  scale  the  town  and 
castle  of  Sancerre.§  I  have  made  a  vow,  that  I  will  never  reenter 
my  own  castle  until  I  shall  have  seen  the  boys  of  Sancerre  ;  and  if 
we  cokU  conquer  that  garrison,  with  the  earl's  children  within  it, 
John,  LouiSj  and  Robert,  we  should  be  made  men,  and  masters  of 
the  whole  eormtry.  We  may  easily  succeed  in  our  attempt,  forthey 
pay  no  attention  to  us,  and  our  remaim'ng  longer  here  is  not  of  any 
advantage.'  '  That  is  true,'  we  answered,  and  promised  to  accom- 
pany him,  and  went  away  to  make  ourselves  ready. 
"  It  happened,"  continued  le  Bastot  de  Maul^on,  "  that  our  plot  was 
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discovered,  and  known  to  the  town  of  Sancerre.  A  valiant  squire 
from  the  lower  part  of  Burgundy,  called  Guichart  d'Albigon,  was  at 
the  time  governor  of  the  town,  who  took  great  pains  to  guard  it  well. 
The  earl's  children,  who  were  all  three  knights,  were  with  him. 
This  Guichart  had  a  brother,  a  monk  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Thibaut, 
near  Sancerre,  who  was  sent  by  the  governor  to  la  Charity,  with  the 
composition-money  that  some  of  the  towns  in  the  upper  districts 
owed.  They  were  careless  about  him,  and  he  discovered,  I  know 
not  how,  our  intentions  and  what  our  numbers  were,  as  well  as  the 
names  of  the  captains  of  the  different  forts  near  la  Charity,  with  the 
strength  of  their  garrisons,  and  also  at  what  hour  and  in  what  man- 
ner we  were  to  cross  the  river  at  Port  St.  Thibaut.  Having  gained 
this  information,  he  hastened  to  disclose  it  to  his  brother  and  the 
young  knights  of  Sancerre.  They  made  instant  preparations  for 
their  defence,  and  sent  notice  of  the  intended  attack  to  the  knights 
and  squires  of  Berry  and  the  Bourbonnois,  and  to  the  captains  of  the 
different  garrisons  in  the  neighborhood,  so  that  they  were  four  hun- 
dred good  Jances.  They  placed  a  strong  ambuscade,  of  two  hun 
dred  spears,  in  a  wood  near  the  town. 

"  We  set  out  at  sunset  from  la  Charity,  and  rode  on  bnskly,  in 
good  order,  until  we  came  to  PruUy,  where  we  had  collected  a  num- 
ber of  boats,  to  pass  us  and  our  horses  over  the  river.  We  crossed 
the  Loire,  as  we  had  intended,  and  were  all  over  about  midnight : 
our  horses  crossed,  also,  without  accident ;  but,  as  daybreak  was  near, 
we  ordered  a  hundred  of  our  men  to  remain  behind  to  guard  the 
horses  and  boats ;  and  the  rest  advanced  with  a  good  pace,  passing 
by  the  ambuscade,  which  took  no  notice  of  us.  When  we  had  gone 
about  a  quarter  of  a  league,  they  sallied  forth  upon  those  at  the'  rivei 
side,  whom  they  instantly  conquered,  for  all  were  slain  or  made  pris 
oners ;  the  horses  were  captured,  and  the  passage  of  the  river  se . 
cured,  when,  mounting  our  horses,  they  stuck  spurs  into  them, 
and  arrived  at  the  town  as  quick  as  we  did.  They  shouted  on  al 
sides,  '  Our  lady  for  Sancerre  !'  for  the  count  himself  was  in  the 
town  with  his  men,  and  sir  Louis  and  sir  Robert  had  formed  the  am. 
buscade.  We  were  thus  completely  surrounded,  and  knew  not 
which  way  to  turn  ourselves  :  the  shock  of  lances  was  great ;  foi 
those  on  horseback  instantly  dismounted  on  their  arrival,  and  attacked 
us  fiercely;  but  what  hurt  us  the  most,  was  the  impossibility  of  ex- 
tending our  front,  for  we  were  Inclosed  in  a  narrow  road,  with 
hedges  and  vineyards  on  each  side,  with  our  enemies  before  and  be- 
hind us.  They  knew  well  the  country,  and  had  posted  a  body  of 
their  men  and  servants  in  the  vineyards,  who  cast  stones  and  flints 
that  bruised  us  much :  we  could  not  retreat,  and  had  also  great  difli- 
culty  to  approach  the  town,  which  is  situated  on  a  hill. 

"We  had  very  hard  work:  sir  John  Aymery,  our  captain,  who 
had  led  us  thither,  was  dangerously  wounded  by  Guichart  d'Albigon, 
who,  exerting  himself  to  save  hiin,  pushed  him  into  a  house  in  the 
town,  and  threw  him  on  a  bed,  telling  the  master  to  take  great  care 
of  his  prisoner,  and  make  haste  to  have  his  wounds  dressed,  for  his 
rank  was  such,  that  if  his  life  were  saved,  he  would  pay  twenty  thou- 
sand francs.  On  saying  this,  Guichart  left  his  prisoner  and  returned 
to  the  battle,  where  he  showed  himself  a  good  man-at-arms. 

"  Among  others,  the  young  knights  of  Sancerre  had  come  to  de. 
fend  the  country,  with  sir  Guichart  Dauphin,  the  lord  de  Mamay,  sir 
Gerard  and  sir  William  de  Bourbon,  the  lords  de  Cousant,  de  la 
Pierre,  de  la  Palice,  de  Neutey,  de  la  Croise,  de  la  Sicete,  and  many 
more  :  I  must  say  it  was  a  very  hard-fought  and  murderous  battle 
we  kept  our  ground  as  long  as  we  were  able,  insomuch  that  several 
were  slain  and  wounded  on  both  sides.  By  their  actions  they  seemed 
hiore  desirous  to  take  us  alive  than  to  kill  us :  at  last  they  made 
prisoners  of  Carsuelle,  Lamit,  Naudon,  le  bourg  de  Perigord,  le  bourg 
de  I'Esparre,  Angerot,'Lamonlgis,  Phillip  du  Roc,  Pierre  de  Corthon, 
le  Pesat  de  Pamiera,  le  bourg  d'Armesen ;  in  short,  all  eur  compan 
ions  who  were  in  that  neighborhood.  We  were  conducted  to  the 
castle  of  Sancerre  in  great  triimiph :  and  the  free  companies  nevei 
suffered  such  loss  in  France  as  they  did  that  day.  Guichart  d'Albi. 
gon,  however,  lost  his  prisoner  through  negligence,  for  he  bled  so 
much  that  he  died :  such  was  the  end  of  John  Aymery.  By  this  de- 
feat, which  happened  under  the  walls  of  Sancen'e,  la  Charity  sur 
Loire  sunendered  to  the  French,  as  well  as  the  garrisons  thereabout, 
by  which  means  we  obtained  our  liberties,  and  had  passports  given 
us  to  quit  the  kingdom  of  France,  and  go  whithersoever  we  pleased. 
Fortunately  for  us,  sir  Bertrand  du  Guesclin,  the  lord  de  Beaujeu, 
sir  Arnold  d'Andreghen,  and  the  count  de  la  Marche,  at  this  moment 
undertook  an  expedition  into  Spain,  to  assist  the  bastard  Henry 
against  don  Pedro.  Before  that  time,  I  was  in  Brittany  at  the  bat 
tie  of  Auraye,  where  I  served  under  sir  Hugh  Calverley,  and  recov- 
ered  my  affairs;  for  the  day  was  ours,  and  I  made  such  good 
prisoners,  they  paid  me  two  thousand  francs.  I  accompanied  sir 
Hugh  Calverley  with  ten  lances  into  Spain,  when  we  drove  from 
thence  don  Pedro  ;  but  when  treaties  were  afterwards  made  between 
don  Pedro  and  the  prince  of  Wales,  who  wished  to  enter  Castille,  I 
was  there,  in  company  with  sir  Hugh  Calverley,  and  returned  to 
Aquitaine  with  him. 

"  The  war  was  now  renewed  between  the  king  of  France  and  the 
prince :  we  had  enough  to  do,  for  it  was  vigorously  carried  on ;  and 
great  numbers  of  English  and  Gascon  commandera  lost  their  lives  : 
however,  thsnks  to  God,  I  am  still  alive.  Sir  Robert  Briquet  was 
slain  at  a  plite  called  Olivet,  in  the  Orleannois,  situated  between  tb« 
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lerritorieB  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  and  the  country  of  Blois,  where  a 
iquire  from  Hainalt,  a  gallant  man-at-arms,  and  good  captain,  called 
Alars  de  Doustiennes,  surnamed  de  Barbazan,  for  he  wae  of  that 
family,  met  him,  and  conquered  both  him  and  his  company.  This 
Alars  was  at  that  time  governor  of  Blois  and  its  dependencies,  for  the 
lords  Lewis,  John,  and  Guy  de  Blois ;  and  it  chanced  that  he  met 
sir  Robert  Briquet  and  sir  Robert  Cheney  at  Olivet,  when  both  were 
■lain  on  the  spot,  and  all  their  men,  'or  none  were  ransomed.  After- 
wards, at  the  battle  of  Niort,  Carsuelle  was  killed  by  sir  Bertrand  du 
Guesdin,  and  seven  hundred  English  perished  that  day.  Richard 
Ellis  and  Richard  Heline,  two  English  captains,  were  also  killed  at 
St.  Severe  :  I  know  but  few,  except  myself  who  have  escaped  death. 
I  have  guarded  the  frontiers,  and  supported  the  king  of  England  ;  for 
my  estate  is  in  the  Bordelois ;  and  I  have  at  times  been  so  miserably 
poor  that  I  had  not  a  horse  to  mount ;  at  other  times  rich  enough, 
just  as  good  fortune  befell  me.  Raymbnet  de  I'Espee  and  I  were 
some  time  companions :  we  held  the  castles  of  Mauvoisin,  Trigalet, 
and  Nantilleux,  in  the  Toulousain,  on  the  borders  of  Bigorre,  which 
were  very  profitable  to  us.  When  the  duke  of  Anjou  came  to 
attack  them  With  his  army,  Raymonet  turned  to  the  French ;  but  I 
remained  steady  to  the  English,  and  shall  do  so  as  long  as  I  live. 
In  truth,  when  I  lost  the  castle  of  Trigalet,  and.  was  escorted  to 
castle  Cuillet,  after  the  retreat  of  the  duke  of  Ai^jou  into  France,  I 
resolved  to  do  something  which  should  either  make  me  or  ruin  me. 
I  therefore  sent  spies  to  reconnoitre  the  town  and  castle  of  Thurie 
in  the  Albigeois,  which  castle  has  since  been  worth  to  me,  as  well 
by  compositions  as  by  good  luck,  one  hundred  thousand  francs.  1 
vriU  tell  you  by  what  means  I  conquered  it.  On  the  outside  of  the 
town  and  castle,  there  is  a  beautiful  spring  of  water,  where  every 
morning  the  women  of  the  town  come  to  fill  their  pails  or  other 
vessels  ;  which  having  done,  they  carry  them  back  on  their  heads. 
Upon  this,  I  formed  my  plan ;  and,  taking  with  me  fifty  men  from 
the  castle  of  Cuillet,  we  rode  all  day  over  heaths  and  through  woods, 
and  about  midnight  I  placed  an  ambuscade  near  Thurie.  Myself, 
with  only  six  others,  disguised  as  women,  with  pails  in  our  hands, 
entered  the  meadow  very  near  the  town,  and  hid  ourselves  in  a  heap 
of  hay;  for  it  was  about  St.  John's  day,  and  the  meadows  were 
mown  and  making  into  hay.  When'  the  usual  hour  of  opening  the 
gates,  arrived,  and  the  women  were  coming  to  the  fountain,  each  of 
us  then  took  his  pail,  and  having  filled  it  placed  it  on  his  head,  and 
made  for  the  town,  our  faces  covered'with  handkerchiefs  so  that  no 
one  could  have  known  us.  The  women  that  met  us,  said,  '  Holy 
Mary,  how  early  must  you  have  risen  this  morning !'  We  replied 
in  feigned  voices,  and  passed  on  to  the  gate,  where  we  found  no 
other  guard  but  a  cobbler,  who  was  mending  shoes.  One  of  us 
sounded  his  horn,  as  a  notice  for,  the  ambuscade  to  advance.  The 
cobbler,  who  had  not  paid  sny  attention  to  us,  hearing  the  horn,  cried 
out;  'Hola!  who  is  it  that  has  blown  the  horn?'  We  answered, 
'  It  is  a  priest  who  is  going  into  the  countiy :  I  know  not  whether 
he  be  the  curate  or  chaplain  of  the  town.'  '  That  is  true,'  replied 
ho :  'it  is  sir  Francis,  our  priest,  who  likes  to  go  early  to  the  fields 
in  search  of  hares.'  Our  companions  soon  joined  us,  when  we 
entered  the  town  and  found  no  one  prepared  to  defend  it.  Thus  did 
I  gain  the  town  and  castle  of  Thurie,  which  has  been  to  me  of 
greater  profit  and  more  atanual  revenue  than  this  castle  and  all  its 
dependencies  are  worth.  At  this  moment,  I  know  not  how  to  act : 
for  I  am  in  treaty  with  the  count  d'Armagnac  and  the  dauphin 
d'Auvergne,  who  have  been  expressly  commissioned  by  the  king  of 
France  to  buy  all  towns  and  castles  from  the  captains  of  the  free 
companies,  wherever  they  may  be,  in  Auvergne,  Rouergue,  Limou- 
sin, Agen,  Quercy,  Perigord,  Albigeois,  and  from  all  those  who  have 
made  war  under  the  name  of  the  king  of  Erigland.  Several  have 
sold  their  forts,  and  gone  away ;  and  I  am  doubtful  whether  or  not 
to  sell  mine."  JJpon  this,  the  bourg  de  Copaire  said,  "  Cousin, 
what  you  say  is  true ;  for  I  also  have  had  intelligence  since  my 
arrival  at  Orthis,  from  Carlet,  which  I  hold  in  Auvergne,  that  the 
lord  Louis  de  Sancerre,  marshal  of  France,  will  soon  be  here :  he  is 
now  incognito  at  Tarbes,  as  I  have  heard  from  those  who  have  seen 
him." 

They  now  called  for  wine,  of  which  when  brought  we  all  drank, 
and  Bastot  de  Maul^on  said  to  me,  "  Well,  sir  John,  what  do  you 
lay  ?  Have  I  well  told  you  my  life  7  I  have  had  many  more  ad. 
ventures,  but  of  which  I  neither  can  nor  will  speak."  "  Yes,  that 
you  have,  by  my  faith,"  added  I :  and,  wishing  him  to  continue  his 
conversation,  I  asked  what  was  become  of  a  gallant  squire,  called 
Louis  Raimbaut,  whom  I  had  met  once  at  Avignon.  "  I  will  tell 
you,"  replied  he.  "  At  the  time  when  sir  Sequin  de  Batefol,  who 
had  possession  of  Brioude  in  Vflay,  ten  leagues  from  Puy  in  Au 
vergne,  after  having  carried  on  the  war  in  that  country  Math  much 
success,  was  returning  to  Gascony,  he  gave  to  Louis  Raimbaut  and 
to  a  companion  of  his,  called  Limousin,  Brioude  and  Ance  on  the 
Saone.  The  country  at  that  time  was  so  desolated  and  harassed, 
and  so  full  of  free  companies  in  every  part,  that  none  dared  to  ven. 
ture  out  of  their  houses.  I  must  inform  you,  that  between  Brioude 
and  Ance,  the  country  is  mountainous,  and  the  distance  from  one  of 
these  towns  to  the  other  twenty-six  leagues.  However,  when  Louis 
Raimbaut  was  pleased  to  ride  from  one  of  these  places  to  the  other 
ae  made  nothing  of  it,  for  he  had  several  forts  in  Fordts  and  else_ 
where,  ta  halt  and  refresh  himself.    The  gentlemen  of  Auvergae 


ForSts,  and  V^ay,  had  been  so  oppressed  by  ransom  to  regain  then 
liberty,  they  dreaded  to  take  up  arms  again;  and  there  were  ne 
great  lords  in  France  who  raised  any  men.  The  king  of  France 
was  young,  and  had  too  much  to  do  in  various  parts  tff  his  kingdom ; 
for  the  free  companies  had  quartered  themselves  everywhere,  and  he 
could  not  get  rid  of  them.  Many  of  the  great  lords  of  France  were 
hostages  in  England ;  during  which  time  their  property  and  vassals 
were  pillaged,  and  there  was  not  any  remedy  for  this  mischief,  as  their 
men  were  too  dispirited  even  to  defend  themselves.  Louis  Raim- 
baut and  Limousin,  who  had  been  brothers  in  arms,  at  length  quar 
relied,  and  I  will  tell  you  why.  Louis  Raimbaut  had  at  I'rioude  a ' 
very  handsome  woman  for  his  mistress,  of  whom  he  was  passionately 
fond ;  and,  when  he  made  any  excursions  from  Brioude  to  Ance,  hs 
intrusted  her  to  the  care  of  Limousin.  Limousin  was  his  brather  in 
arms,  and  in  him  did  he  put  his  whole  confidence ;  but  he  took  such 
good  care  of  the  fair  lady  that  he  obtained  every  favor  from  her,  and 
Louis  Raimbaut  had  information  of  it.  This  enranged  Louis  Raim- 
baut against  his  companion ;  and,  in  order  to  insult  him  as  much  as 
possible,  he  ordered  him  to  be  seized  by  his  servants  and  marched 
naked,  all  but  his  drawers,  through  the  town,  and  then  flogged  with 
rods :  at  every  comer  of  a  street,  trumpets  sounded  before  him,  and 
his  action  was  proclaimed :  he  was  then,  in  this  state,  and  with  only 
a  plain  coat  on,  thrust  out  of  the  town,  and  banished  as  a  traitor. 
Louis  Raimbaut  thus  insulted  Limousin ;  but  he  was  so  much  hurt 
at  it,  he  vowed  revenge  whenever  he  should  have  an  opportunity, 
which  he  afterwards  found. 

"  Limousin,  during  the  time  he  was  in  command  at  Brioude,  had 
always  spared  the  lands  of  the  lord  de  la  Voulte,  situated  on  the 
Rhfine,  in  his  difierent  excursions  to  Ance,  and  in  the  country  of 
Vdlay,  for  he  had  been  kind  to  him  in  his  youth.  He  therefore 
resolved  to  go  to  him,  entreat  his  mercy,  and  beg  he  would  make 
his  peace  with  France,  for  that  he  would  henceforward  be  a  loyal 
Frenchman.  He  went  therefore  to  Voulte,  being  well  acquainted 
with  the  roads,  and  entered  a  house,  for  he  was  on  foot :  after  he 
had  inquired  what  hour  it  was,  he  went  to  the  castle  to  wait  on  its 
lord.  The  porter  would  not  at  first  allow  him  to  enter  the  gate ; 
but,  after  many  fair  words,  he  was  permitted  to  come  into  the  gate, 
way,  and  ordered  not  to  stir  ftirther  without  permission,  which  he 
cheerfully  promised.  The  lord  de  la  Voulte,  in  the  afternoon,  came 
into  the  court  to  amuse  himself,  and  advanced  to  the  gate :  Limou- 
sin instantly  cast  himself  on  his  knees,  and  said,  '  My  lord,  do  you 
not  know  me  ?'  '  Not  I,  by  my  faith,'  replied  the  lord,  who  never 
imagined  it  was  Limousin ;  but,  having  looked  at  him  some  time, 
added  :  '  Thou  resemblest  very  much  Limousin,  who  was  formerly 
my  page.'  '  On  ray  troth,  my  lord,  Limousin  >I  am,  and  your  servant 
also.'  He  then  begged  his  pardon  for  what  had  passed,  and  told 
him  exactly  everything  that  had  happened  to  him,  and  how  Louis 
Raimbaut  had  treated  him.  The  lord  de  la  Voulte  said, '  Limousin, 
if  what  thou  hast  told  me  be  true,  and  if  I  may  rely  on  thy  assurance 
that  thou  wilt  become  a  good  Frenchman,  I  will  make  thy  peace. 
*  By  my  faith,  my  lord,  I  have  never  done  so  much  harm  to  France 
as  I  will  henceforward  do  it  service.'  '  I  shall  see,'  replied  the  lord- 
de  la  Voulte.  From  that  time  he  retained  him  in  his  castle,  and  did 
not  allow  him  to  depart  until  he  had  made  his  peace  everywhere. 
When  Limousin  could  with  honor  bear  arms,  the  lord  de  la  Voulte 
mounted  and  armed  him,  and  conducted  him  to  the  sSneschal  de 
Vflay,  at  Puy,  to  make  them  acquainted  with  each  other.  He  was 
there  examined  as  to  the  strength  and  situation  of  Brioude,  and  also 
respecting  Louis  Raimbaut ;  at  what  times  he  made  excursions,  and 
whither  he  generally  directed  them.  '  I  know  by  heart  the  roads  he 
takes,  for  with  him  and  vrithout  him  I  have  too  often  traversed  them! 
and,  if  you  will  collect  a  body  of  men-at-arms  for  an  expedition,  I 
vrill  forfeit  my  head  if  you  do  not  take  him  within  a  fortnight.'  The 
lords  agreed  to  his  proposal,  and  spies  were  sent  abroad  to  observe 
when  Louis  Raimbaut  should  leave  Brioude  for  Ance  in  the  Lyonois. 
When  Limousin  was  certain  he  had  left  Brioude,  he  told  the  lord  de 
la  Voulte  to  assemble  his  men,  for  that  Raimbaut  was  at  Ance  and 
would  soon  return,  and  that  he  would  conduct  them  to  a  defile 
through  which  he  must  pass.  The  lord  de  la  Voulte  collected  his 
men,  and  made  him  the  leader  of  the  expedition,  having  sent  off  to 
the  baliffof  V61ay,  the  lord  de  Montclare,  sir  Guerrot  de  Salieres, 
and  his  son,  sir  Plouserat  de  Vemet,  the  lord  de  Villeneuve,  and  to 
all  the  men-at-arms  thereabout :  they  were  in  the  whole  full  three 
hundred  spears;  and  when  assembled  at  Nonnay,  by  the  advice  ol 
Limousin,  they  formed  two  ambuscades.  The  viscount  de  Polignar 
and  the  lord  de  Chalengon  commanded  one,  and  the  lords  de  Is 
Voulte,  de  Montclare,  de  Salieres,  and  sir  Louis  de  Tournon,  the 
other..  They  had  equally  oivided  their  men;  and  the  viscount  de 
Polignac  and  his  party  were  posted  near  St.  Rambut  in  Forfits,  at  a 
pass  where  Louis  Raimbaut  would  be  forced  to  cross  the  river  Loire 
at  the  bridge,  or  higher  up  at  a  ford  above  Puy. 

When  Louis  Raimbaut  had  finished  his  business  at  Ance,  he  set 
out  with  his  forty  lances,  not  expecting  to  meet  with  any  one,  nor 
suspecting  anything  from  Limousin,  as  he  was  the  farthest  from  his 
thoughts.  I  must  tell  you,  that  he  was  accustomed  never  to  go  and 
return  by  the  same  road :  he  had  come  by  St.  Rambut.  On  Ms  re. 
turn,  he  went  over  the  hills  above  Lyons,  and  Vienne,  and  bfelpw 
the  village  of  Argental,*  and  then  straight  toward  le  Monastier 
*  "Aicental,"  a  TillaES  of  Foists.  <  locese  of  Vienna. 
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thiee  short  leagues  from  Puy ;  and  after  passing  between  the  castles 
of  Menestrol  and  Montfaucon,  he  made  a  circuit  toward  a  village 
called  le  Batterie,  betwe/en  Nonnay  and  St.  Julien.  There  is  a  pass 
in  the  wood  there  that  cannot  be  avoided  by  uny  of  those  who  take 
this  road,  unless  they  go  through  Nonnay;  and  tiiefre  was  posted  the 
ambuscade  of  the  lord  de  la  Voulte,  with  about  two  hundred  spears. 
Louis  Raimbaut,  suspecting  nothing,  was  surprised ;  and  the  lord  de 
k  Voulte  and  his  men  knowing  what  they  were  to  do,  lowered  their 
Innees,  and  shouting  their  cry  of '  La  Voulte !'  instantly  charged  him 
and  his  companions,  who  were  riding  much  at  their  ease.  On  the 
first  shock,  the  greater  part  were  unhorsed :  and  Louis  Raimbaut  was 
struck  to  the  ground  by  a  squire  of  Auvergne,  called  Amblardon, 
who,  advancing  on  him,  made  him  his  prisoner ;  the  remainder  were 
either  killed  or  taken ;  not  one  escaped ;  and  they  found  in  a  private 
trunk  the  sum  of  three  thousand  francs,  which  he  bad  received  at 
Ance  as  the  composition  of  the  villagers  near,  which  gave  much 
pleasure  to  the  captors,  for  each  had  a  share. 

"  When  Limousin  saw  Louis  Raimbaut  thus  caught,  ho  showed 
himself,  and  said  reproachfully, '  Louis,  Louis !  you  should  have  been 
better  accompanied.  Do  you  remember  the  insult  and  shame  you 
made  me  undergo  at  Brioude,  on  account  of  your  mistress  ?  I  did 
not  think  that  for  a  woman  you  would  have  made  me  suffer  what  you 
did ;  for,  if  it  had  happened  to  me,  I  should  not  have  been  so  angi-y. 
To  two  brothers  in  arms,  such  as  we  were  then,  one  woman  might 
have  occasionally  served.'  The  lords  laughed  at  this  speech,  but 
Louis  had  no  such  incUnation.  By  the  capture  of  Louis  Raimbaut, 
those  of  Brioude  surendered  to  the  seneschal  of  Auvergne ;  for,  after 
the  loss  of  their  leader  and  the  flower  of  their  men,  they  eould  not 
keep  it.  The  garrisons  at  Ance  and  in  the  other  forts  in  V^lay  and 
For4ts  did  the  same,  and  were  glad  to  escape  with  their  lives. 

"  Louis  Raimbaut  was  carried  to  Nonnay  and  imprisoned ;  infor. 
mation  was  sent  the  king  of  France  of  the  event,  who  was  much 
rejoiced  thereat;  and  soon  after,  as  I  have  heard,  orders  came  for 
him  to  be  beheaded  at  Villeneuve,  near  Avignon.  Thus  died  Louis 
Raimbaut :  may  God  receive  his  soul !  Now,  my  fair  sir,"  said  Bas- 
tot  de  Maul^on,  "  have  not  I  well  chatted  away  the  night  1  and  yet 
all  I  have  said  is  true."  "  Indeed  you  have,"  answered  I,  "  and 
many  thanks  for  it :  I  have  had  great  pleasure  in  listening  to  you, 
and  it  shall  not  be  lost ;  for,  if  God  permit  me  to  return  to  my  own 
country,  all  I  have  heard  you  say,  and  all  I  shall  have  seen  worthy 
to  be  mentioned,  in  the  noble  and  grand  history  which  the  gallant 
count  de  Blois  has  employed  me  on,  shall  be  chronicled,  through 
God's  grace,  that  memory  of  such  events  may  be  perpetuated." 

On  saying  this,  the  bourg  de  Copaire,  whose  name  was  Ernauton, 
began  to  speik,  and,  I  could  perceive,  would  vrillingly  have  related 
the  life  and  adventures  of  himself  and  his  brother,  the  bourg  Ang- 
[oia ;  and  how  they  had  borne  arms  in  Auvergne  and  elsewhere,  but 
there  was  no  time ;  for  the  watch  of  the  castle  had  sounded  his  horn, 
to  assemble  those  in  the  town  of  Orthfes,  who  were  engaged  to  sup 
with  the  count  de  Foix.  The  two  squires  then  made  themselves 
ready,  and  having  lighted  torches,  we  left  the  inn  together,  taking 
the  road  to  the  cattle,  as  did  all  the  knights  and  squires  who  lodged 
in  the  town. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  t«  the  state  and  magnificence  of 
the  count  de  Foix,  nor  ctin  it  be  too  much  recommended ;  for,  du. 
ring  my  stay  there,  I  found  him  such,  as  far  to  exceed  all  that  I  can 
say  of  him,  and  I  saw  many  things  which  gave  me  great  pleasure. 

On  Christmas-day  were  seated  at  his  table  four  bishops  of  his  own 
country,  two  Clementists  and  two  Urbanists.  The  bishops  of  Para- 
iers  and  Lescar,  Clementists,  were  seated  at  top,  and  next  to  them 
the  bishops  of  Aire  and  Rou,  on  the  borders  of  the  Bordelois  and 
Bayonne,  Urbanists :  the  count  de  Foix  sat  next,  then  the  viscount 
de  Roquebertin,  a  Gascon,  the  viscount  de  Bruniquel,  the  viscount 
de  Gousaerant,  then  an  English  knight  called  sir  William  Willoughby, 
whom  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  at  that  time  residing  at  Bordeaux,  had 
sent  thither.  At  another  table  were  five  abbots  and  two  Arragonian 
knights,  called  sir  Raymond  de  Montflorentin  and  sir  Martin  de 
Ruane.  At  another  table  were  seated  knights  and  squires  from  Gas. 
cony  and  Bigorre :  first,  the  lord  d'Anchin,  then  sir  Gaillard  de  la 
Motte,  sir  Raymond  de  Ghflteauneuf,  the  lord  de  Chaumont,  Gas- 
cons, the  lords  de  Copaire,  de  la  Lanne,  de  Montferrat,  sir  William 
Bernard,  sir  Peter  Courton,  the  lord-de  Valenchin,  and  sir  Aingale, 
Bumamed  le  Basele.  At  oilier  tables  were  many  knights  from  Bfiarn. 
Sir  Espaign  du  Lyon,  sir  Siquart  du  Bois  Verdun,  sir  Nouvans  de 
Nouvailles,  and  sir  Peter  de  Vaux,  in  B^arn,  were  chief  stewards 
of  the  hall.  The  count's  bastard-brothers,  sir  Ernaut  Guillaume 
and  sir  Peter  de  B^arne,  waited ;  and  his  two  bastard-sons,  sir  Evan 
de  I'Eschelle  placed  the  dishes,  and  sir  Gracien  served  him  with  wine. 
There  were  very  many  ininstrels  in  the  hall,  as  well  those  belonging 
to  the  count,  as  to  the  strangers,  who,  at  their  leisure,  played  away 
their  minstrelsy.  This  day  the;  count  gave  to  the  minstrels  and  he. 
raids  five  hundred  francs  among  them ;  and  he  clothed  the  minstrels 
of  the  duke  de  Touraine,  who  were  there,  with  cloth  of  gold  trimmed 
«pith  ermine,  which  dresses  were  valued  at  two  hundred  francs.  The 
dinner  lasted  until  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  I  willingly  like  to 
talk  of  the  handsome  establishment  of  the  gallant  count  de  Foix,  for 
I  was  twelve  weeks  of  his  household,  and  generously  treated,  in  all 
respects.  During  ray  residence  at  Orthis,  it  was  my  own  fault  if  I 
did  not  collect  information  from  every  country,  for  the  gentle  knight. 


sir  Espaign  du  Lyon,  with  whom  I  had  entered  the  oountry,  and  to 
whom  I  told  all  my  wants,  made  me  acquainted  with  such  knights  and 
squires  as  were  well  able  to  inform  me  justly  of  all  the  things  I  was 
desirous  of  knowing.  I  there  learnt  much  concerning  Portugal  and 
Castille :  how  their  afiairs  were  going  on,  and  the  battles  which  these 
two  kings  and  their  allies  had  fought,  of  which  I  will  give  a  true 
account.  

CHAPTER    XI. 

A  8H0BT  BECArrrtXCATIOir  OF  WHAT  HAS  BEEN  BBTOBl  SAID,  OF  THl  WAB 
BBITWEEII  XtNG  JOHN  OF  OASTII-LE  ANS  JOHN  OF  FOBTtTOAL.  THIS 
SUBJECT  CONTIinJBD. 

You  may  remember,  that  I  have  before  related,  how  don  John  of 
Castille  had  besieged  the  master  of  Avis,  whom  Uie  principal  towns 
had  crowned  king  for  his  valor,  though  in  truth  he  was  a  bastard,  in 
the  city  of  Lisbon.  You  have  also  heard  how  this  king  had  sent 
special  embassadors  to  the  duke  of  Lancaster  and  earl  of  Cambridge 
for  succor,  as  they  had  married  his  cousins.  The  embassadors  were 
two  knights,  sir  John  Radinghos  and  sir  John  Testa.d'oro,  with  a 
professor  of  law,  who  was  also  archdeacon  of  Lisbon :  they  continued 
their  voyage  with  a  favorable  wind,  and  arrived  at  Southampton, 
where  they  disembarked,  and  staid  a  day  to  recover  themselves  : 
they  then  hired  horses,  for  they  had  not  brought  any  with  them,  and 
took  the  greatroad  to  London.  It  was  in  the  month  of  August,  when 
the  king  was  in  Wales  hunting  and  taking  his  pleasure.  The  duke 
of  Lancaster  and  the  earls  of  Cambridge  and  Buckingham  were  also 
at  their  seats  in  the  country.  This  gave  the  embassadors  the  more 
pain  I  but  they  went  first  to  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  who  resided  at 
Hertford,  twenty  miles  from  London.  The  duke  graciously  received 
them  :  he  opened  their  credential  letters,  and  read  them  over  three 
times,  the  better  to  comprehend  them,  and  then  said  : ' "  You  are 
welcome  to  this  country :  but  you  could  not  have  come  at  a  more 
unfortunate  season  in  the  whole  year  to  obtain  speedy  assistance,  for 
the  king  and  my  brothers  are  all  scattered  abroad  in  diiferent  parts, 
so  that  you  cannot  have  any  answer  before  Michaelmas,  when  the 
parliament  will  assemble  at  London,  and  the  king  return  to  West 
minster.  But  as  this  business  more  particularly  affects  my  brother 
and  myself,  I  will  write  to  him ;  and  we  will  shortly  be  in  London, 
and  then  consider  vrith  you  how  it  will  be  best  for  us  to  act  in  this 
affair.  You  will  return  to  London,  and  I  will  let  you  know  when 
my  brother  and  myself  are  there."  The  embassadors  from  Portugal 
were  well  satisfied  with  this  answer,  and  leaving  the  diike  of  Lan. 
caster,  returned  to  London,  where  they  lodged  themselves  and  re- 
mained at  their  ease. 

The  duke  of  Lancaster  was  not  forgetful  of  his  promise,  and  in. 
stantly  wrote  private  letters'  to  the  earl  of  Cambridge,  containing  an 
account  of  what  you  have  heard.  When  the  earl  had  perused  them 
attentively,  it  was  not  long  before  he  set  off  for  Hertford,  near  Ware, 
where  the  duke  of  Lancaster  resided.  After  consulting  on  this  busi. 
ness  three  days  together,  they  came  to  London,  according  to  the 
duke's  promise  to  the  Portuguese,  where  on  their  arrival  they  dis- 
mounted at  their  houses.  These  two  lords  had  many  and  long  con- 
sultations with  the  Portuguese  embassadors ;  for  the  earl  of  Cambridge 
was  very  ill-pleased  with  the  conduct  of  don  Ferdinand,  the  late  king 
of  Portugal,  saying  he  had  carried  on  the  war  in  too  cowardly  a 
manner,  and  had  made  peace  with  the  Spaniards  contrary  to  the  will 
of  the  English.  The  earl,  therefore,  very  much  doubted  if,  in  the 
ensuing  parliament,  the  king's  council  would  assent  to  an  expedition 
to  Portugal ;  for  the  one  that  had  been  sent  thither  had  cost  the 
nation  a  large  sum,  not  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  francs,  and 
had  nothing  done. 

The  Portuguese  embassadors  readily  comprehended  what  the  earl 
said,  and  replied,  "  My  lord,  those  times  are  passed,  and  it  is  now 
otherwise.  Our  late  king,  God  pardon  his  soul !  was  marvellously 
afraid  of  the  chances  of  war  ;  but  the  present  king  is  full  of  enter 
prise  and  valor,  for  were  he  to  meet  his  enemies  in  the  field  three 
times  more  in  number  than  himself,  lie  would  combat  them,  what, 
ever  might  be  the  consequences ;  and  we  can  most  loyally  assurt 
you,  that  this  is  fact.  My  lords,  it  is  very  clear  that  you  are  inte 
rested  in  this  quarrel ;  for  it  is  your  business  to  make  war  on  Cas 
tills,  and  conquer  it,  as  by  right  it  belongs  to  you  as  the  heritage  o( 
your  wives:  Now,  to  obtain  this  conquest,  you  cannot  have  any 
entrance  into  Castille  like  that  through  Portugal ;  for  you  will  have 
all  that  country  for  your  friends.  Therefore,  exert  your  influence, 
that  one  of  you  may  go  thither  with  such  a  powerful  force,  that  joined 
to  those  you  will  find  there,  you  will  be  enabled  to  keep  the  field !" 

The  duke  of  Lancaster  replied,  "  It  does  not  depend  on  us,  but 
on  the  king  and  the  nation,  and  you  may  be  assured  we  will  do 
everything  we  possibly  can."  Thus  ended  these  conferences.  The 
Portuguese  remained  in  London  waiting  for  the  meeting  of  parlia- 
ment, and  the  duke  of  Lancaster  and  earl  of  Cambridge  went  to 
their  estates  in  the  north  of  England. 

About  Michaelmas,  when  the  parliament  was  to  meet,  at  West 
minster,  the  king  was  on  his  return  toward  London,  and  had  arrived 
at  Windsor ;  from  thence  he  came  to  CherUey  and  to  Richmond 
He  was  accompanied  wherever  he  went  by  the  queen,  his  whole 
court,  and  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  for  his  favor  was  such,  nothing  was 
done  without  his  approbation.    At  the  period  I  am  now  speakinf 
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of,  tlie  w»ra  in  Flanders  were  going  on  between  the  duke  of  Bur. 
gundy  and  the  Ghent  men.  The  bishop  of  Norwich,  sir  Hugh  Cal- 
verley,  sir  William  Elmham,  sir  Thomas  Trivet  and  the  others,  were 
just  come  back  to  England,  whom  the  king  of  France  had  surrounded 
at  Bourbourg,  as  has  already  been  related  in  this  history. 

Truces  had  been  concluded  between  the  Flemings,  French,  Eng- 
lish, and  Scots,  to  last  until  Michaelmas  in  1384  :  notwithstanding 
which,  the  English  had  so  much  on  their  hands  that  they  knew  not 
which  way  to  turn  ;  for,  besides  the  business  of  Portugal,  the  coun. 
cil  of  Ghent  was  in  London,  to  request  as  governor,  to  assist  and 
direct  them,  one  of  the  king's  brothers,  or  the  earl  of  Salisbury. 
There  were  in  this  parliament  many  debates,  as  well  respecting  the 
Flemings  as  the  Portuguese  and  the  Scots ;  for  the  war  still  contin- 
ued in  those  parts  by  the  hTice  not  having  been  proclaimed.  The 
duke  of  Lancaster,  in  particular,  labored  hard  to  obtain  the  command 
of  a  large  body  of  men-at-arms  and  archers  to  carry  to  Portugal,  and 
explained  to  the  prelates,  barons,  and  commoners  of  the  realm,  how 
they  were  bound  to  assiiat  him  and  his  brother  in  the  recovery  of  their 
inheritance,  which  they  had  sworn  and  engaged  to  do  when  their 
nephew  the  king  was  crowned,  as  was  apparent  by  deeds  then  sealed. 
The  duke  complained  bitterly  of  the  wrongs  that  had  been  done  him 
and  his  brother  by  delaying  the  matter ;  and  that  in  truth,  when  the 
earl  of  Cambridge  had  gone  thither  on  the  faith  of  their  promising 
him  everything  necessary  for  such  an  expedition,  they  had  meardy 
fulfilled  their  engagements :  he  was  to  have  had  two  thousand  lances 
and  as  many  archers  sent  to  him,  but  they  never  were  ordered,  which 
had  caused  the  settlement  of  the  dispute  for  their  just  rights  and  in- 
heritances to  be  so  much  the  longer  delayed. 

This  speech  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster  was  attentively  heard,  and 
some  of  the  most  able  in  the  council  declared  he  was  in  the  right ; 
but,  the  necessities  of  the  kingdom  being  more  pressing,  they  must 
be  first  attended  to.  Some  were  for  instantly  agreeing  to  his  request: 
others  remonstrated  by  saying,  it  would  be  wrong  to  weaken  the 
kingdom  by  sending  two  thousand  men-at-arms  and  four  thousand 
archers  to  such  a  distance  as  Portugal.  Besides,  so  long  a  voyage 
was  dangerous,  and  the  climate  of  Portugal  hot  and  unhealthy ;  and, 
if  such  a  considerable  force  were  sent,  file  kingdom  might  suffer  an 
irrecoverable  loss.  Notwithstanding  ^ese  arguments  and  doubts  of 
what  might  be  the  consequences,  it  was  settled  that  the  duke  of 
Lancaster  should  cross  the  sea  in  the  summer  with  seven  hundred 
men-at-arms  and  four  thousand  archers,  and  that  they  should  all  re- 
ceive pay  for  one  quarter  of  a  year  in  advance  ;  it  was,  however, 
reserved,  that  should  anything  in  the  mean  time  fall  out  inimical 
from  France  or  Scodand,  the  expedition  to  Portugal  was  to  be  de- 
ferred. The  duke  of  Lancaster  assented  to  this,  for  he  could  not 
gain  more. 

You  have  before  seen  in  this  history,  that  after  the  duke  of  Lan- 
caster had  collected  his  men  and  stores  at  Southampton,  ready  to 
embark  for  Portugal,  and  though  the  embassadors  had  returned 
thither  with  information  of  the  speedy  arrival  of  the  duke  and  the 
number  of  his  forces,  which  gave  the  Portuguese  much  pleasure,  an 
event  was  found  to  have  happened  in  England  that  forced  him  to 
retard  it  for  some  time.  The  admiral  of  France,  sir  John  de  Vienne, 
with  a  thousand  good  men-at-arms,  had  embarked  at  Sluys,  and 
landed  in  Scotland ;  from  whence  he  had  made  war  on  England, 
which  obliged  the  whole  force  of  that  kingdom  to  march  against 
nim,  as  has  been  before  related.  I  do  not  wish,  therefore,  to  men- 
tion it  twice,  but  return  to  the  siege  of  Lisbon  and  the  king  of  Spain, 
that  I  may  narrate  aU  I  have  heard.  While  the  king  of  Spain  was 
before  Lisbon,  news  was  brought  him,  by  some  Spanish  merchants 
returned  from  Flanders  and  Bruges,  of  the  large  armament  the  duke 
of  Lancaster  was  collecting  to  raise  the  siege  of  Lisbon.  The  intel- 
ligence was  believed  ;  for  the  Spaniards  well  knew  how  anxious  the 
duke  was  to  renew  the  war  with  Castille,  as  he  claimed  a  share  of 
it.  Notwithstanding  this  information,  the  king  continued  the  siege, 
and  sent  letters  and  messengers  to  France  for  assistance  :  he  had  in 
particular  written  to  B6arn  ;  so  that  from  the  territories  of  Foix  and 
Biam  there  came  to  him,  in  less  than  four  days,  upward  of  three 
hundred  lances,  the  flower  of  the  chivalry  of  that  country.  Sir  John 
du  Ru,  a  Burgundian,  and  sir  Geoffry  de  Partenay,  had  already 
passed  through  Orthfes  from  France,  in  their  way  to  Castille,  to  serve 
the  king  ;  each  of  whom  had  his  own  company. 

I  will  nam.'  the  principal  knights  of  B^am  who  prepared  for  this 
expedition :  first,  a  great  baron,  companion  to  the  count  de  Foix,  the 
lord  de  Lingnach,  sir  Peter  Lier,  sir  John  de  Lepres,  the  lord  des 
Bordes,  sir  Bertrand  de  Barege,  the  lord  de  Marciage,  sir  Raymond 
d'Aussac,  sir  John  de  Sallegre,  sir  Mouvant  de  Sarmen,  sir  Peter  de 
la  Robiere,  sir  Stephen  de  Valentin,  sir  Raymond  de  Rarasse,  sir 
Peter  de  Hanefane,  sir  Ogorot  de  Doraesson,  and  many  others.  Sir 
Espaignolet  d'Espaign,  eldest  son  of  sir  Roger  d'Espaign,  cousin  to 
the  count  de  Foix,  joined  this  company  of  B^arn  men.  These  barons 
and  knights  fixed  their  rendezvous  at  Orth^s  and  in  that  neighbor- 
hood ;  and  I  heard,  from  those  who  saw  them  march  away,  they  were 
the  handsomest  and  best  equipped  knights  who  had  for  a  long  time 
left  Blarn. 

When  the  count  de  Foix  found  that  they  really  intended  to  go  to 
Castille,  he  was  greatly  vexed  and  pensive,  though  at  the  first  he  had 
•onsented  they  should  receive  pay  from  the  king  of  Castille,  for  he 
iru  afraid  his  country  would  be  too  much  weakened  by  theii  depart- 


ure. He  sent,  therefore,'  to  the  barons  and  knights  above-mentioned, 
two  knights  of  his  household,  sir  Espaign  du  Lyon  and  the  lord  de 
Cabestan,  to  request  they  would  come  to  the  castle,  for  he  was  de- 
sirous to  give  them  a  dinner,  by  way  of  wishing  them  a  good  journey. 
The  knights,  as  was  natural,  accepted  the  invitation,  and  the  count 
de  Foix  received  them  most  graciously.  After  mass,  he  led  them 
into  his  cabinet,  and  thus  addressed  them  :  "My  fair  sirs,  are  you 
indeed  resolved  to  leave  my  country  and  assist  the  king  of  Castille 
in  his  wars,  while  I  have  on  hand,  my  dispute  with  the  count  d'Ar- 
magnac  ?  Your  departure  makes  me  very  uneasy."  "  My  lord,'- 
replied  they,  "  it  is  really  so  ;  for  we  are  obliged  to  it,  as  we  have 
received  pay  from  the  king  of  Castille ;  but  this  war  between  Spain 
and  Portugal  will  be  soon  ended,  when  we  hope,  if  it  pieaso  God,  to 
return  in  good  health  to  you."  "  Soon  ended !"  exclaimed  the  count 
"  not  so  soon,  for  it  is  now  but  beginning.  There  is  a  new  king  in 
Portugal,  and  they  have  sent  to  England  for  support.  This  dispute 
in  which  you  are  about  to  engage  is  of  a  nature  to  last  a  long  time, 
and  keep  you  in  the  field ;  for  you  will  not  be  fought  withal  until  the 
arrival  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster  and  his  reinforcements,  so  that  your 
pay  will  cost  you  dear  enough."  "  My  lord,"  they  answered,  "  since 
we  have  gone  so  far,  we  must  conclude  the  business."  "  God  help 
you,"  said  the  count ;  "  but  come,  let  us  go  now  to  dinner,  for  it  is 
time." 

The  count,with  his  barons  and  knights,  entered  the  hall  where  the 
tables  were  laid,  and  dined  magnificently  and  at  their  leisure,  for 
they  were  served  with  all  things  becoming  such  a  day.  The  count, 
after  dinner,  conducted  his  knights  into  his  galleries,  where  he  was 
used  to  solace  himself  in  the  afternoons,  and,  again  addressing  them, 
said :  "  Indeed,  my  good  gentlemen,  I  am  much  vexed  that  you  leave, 
my  country ;  not  that  I  am  sorry  for  your  advancement  and  honor,  for 
on  every  occasion  I  would  attend  to  it  and  exalt  it ;  but  I  am  sorry 
on  your  own  account,  for  you  are  the  flower  of  chivalry  of  B^arn, 
and  are  going  into  a  foreign  land.  I  will  advise  you,  and  have  be- 
fore said  so,  to  give  up  this  expedition  and  leave  the  kings  of  Spain 
and  Pormgal  to  fight  their  own  battles,  for  you  are  by  no  means  in- 
terested about  them."  "  My  lord,"  replied  they,  "  under  favor  of 
your  grace,  we  cannot  thus  act,  and  you  know  it  better  than  you  say . 
if  you  would  be  pleased  to  consider,  that  as  we  have  received  pay 
from  the  king  of  Castille,  we  must  in  consequence  do  something  for 
it."  "  Well,"  answered  the  count,  "  that  is  true  enough,  but  I  will 
tell  you  what  will  happen  to  you  in  this  expedition :  you  will  either 
return  so  very  poor  and  naked  the  lice  will  eat  you  up  and  grow  be- 
tween your  nails  (showing  them  by  his  gestures  of  rubbing  the  two 
palms  of  his  hands  together  what  he  meant,)  or  you  will  be  slain  or 
made  prisoners." 

The  knights  burst  out  into  laughter,  and  said,  "  My  lord,  we  must 
mdeed  try  our  fortunes."  The  count  then  quitted  this  subject,  and 
conversing  ^with  them  on  the  manners  of  the_ Spaniards,  said  they 
were  nasty  and  lousy,  and  envious  of  the  good  fortune  of  others,  ad- 
vising them  to  be  on  their  guard.  After  some  other  conveisation,- 
he  called  for  spices  and  wine,  of  which  all  drank  who  were  present 
He  then  took  his  leave  of  them  shaking  each  by  the  hand,  recom- 
mending them  to  the  care  of  God,  and  entered  his  closet.  The 
knights  mounted  their  horses  at  the  gate  of  the  castle,  as  their  men 
and  the  equipages  had  already  set  out  for  Sauvetere,*  where  they 
lodged  that  night.  On  the  morrow  they  departed,  entering  Biscay ; 
and  following  the  road  to  Pampeluna,  they  passed  everywhere  in 
safety,  for  they  regularly  paid  for  whatever  they  had  occasion  for 


CHAPTER   XII. 

THE  INHABITAKTS  OF  SANTAREMt  REBEL  AOAINST  SOME  OF  THE  MEN-AT- 
AKMS  OP  CASTILLE.  THE  KINO  OF  CASTILLE  HAVING  RAISED  THE  SIEGE 
OF  LISBON,  MAKCHES  TOWARD  THAT  TOWN,  WHEN  IT  MAKES  ITS  PEACE. 

During  the  time  the  king  of  Castille  lay  before  Lisbon  (and  he 
had  been  there  about  a  year,)  the  town  of  Santarem  rebelled  against 
him  and  closed  its  gates,  declaring,  that  neither  Frenchmen  nor 
Spaniards  should  enter  it,  for  the  great  oppressions  it  had  suffered. 
Some  say  it  was  the  fault  of  the  party  under  the  command  of  sir 
Geoffry  Ricon  and  sir  Geoflfry  de  Partenay,  composed  of  Bretons, 
who  took  or  destroyed  everything  they  could  lay  hands  on,  paying  no 
attention  to  friends  or  foes.  The  citizens  therefore  possessed  them, 
selves  of  the  town  and  the  two  castles,  declaring  they  would  defend 
them  against  all  who  wished  to  harass  them.  On  the  day  they  re. 
belled,  they  killed  upward  of  sixty  Bretons,  who  were  pillaging ;  and 
would  have  slain  sir  Geoffry  de  Partenay,  but  he  escaped  over  the 
wall  which  joined  his  house.  Upon  this  the  French  and' Bretons 
there  quartered  fought  one  whole  day  with  those  of  Santarem,  anq 
made  a  grand  attack  on  the  place,  but  they  lost  more  than  they  gained, 
without  damaging  the  town. 

Intelligence  was  brought  to  the  king  of  Castille  that  Santarem  had 
turned  to  the  Portuguese,  and  was  ready  to  surrender  its  town  and 
castles,  which  the  citizens  had  gotten' possession  of,  to  the  king  of 
Portugal.  The  king,  on  hearing  this,  was  very  melancholy,  and 
calling  his  marshal,  sir  Reginald  de  Limousin,  said:  "  Take  one  o| 


"  Sauvetere'*— seven  leagues  from  Pau; 

"  SantArem"— a  haud^ome  town  on  the  Togui,  thirty-five  leoguei  from  Lobon. 
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two  hundred  spears,  and  see  what  they  are  doing  at  Santarem :  why 
the  inhabitants  of  that  town  have  rebelled;  and  what  could  have 
caused  them  to  act  as  they  have  done."  Sir  Reginald  replied,  "  he 
would  punctually  obey."  He  took  under  his  command  two  hundred 
lances,  and,  following  the  road  to  Santarem,  arrived  there,  but  sent 
before  him  a  herald,  to  announce  his  coming,  who  parleyed  with  the 
inhabitants  at  the  barriers,  and  delivered  his  message.  They  an. 
Bwered,  "  We  know  well  sir  Reginald  de  Limousin  for  a  gentleman 
and  a  valiant  knight,  and  that  he  is  marshal  to  the  king :  he  is  per- 
fectly wp'"ome  hither,  and  may  enter  the  town,  but  unarmed." 
This  was  the  answer  the  herald  brought  back  to  sir  Reginald,  who 
said,  he  was  not  come  thither  to  do  them  any  harm,  but  solely  to 
know  what  their  intentions  were.  It  is  indiiTerent  to  me  whether  I 
enter  armed  or  disarmed,  provided  I  speek  with  them  and  learn  their 
will.  He  quitted  the  place  where  he  tiien  was,  and  rode  on  unarmed, 
with  five  others  only,  and  dismounted  at  the  barriers,  leaving  his 
men  behind.  When  those  on  guard  saw  the  manner  in  which  he 
had  arrived,  they  opened  the  barriers,  and  received  him  handsomely. 
The  inhabitants  were  assembled  in  a  square  of  the  town,  when  he 
thus  addressed  them:  "Ye  men-of  Santarem,  listen  to  what  I  am 
about  to  say :  I  am  sent  hither  with  orders  to  demand  from  you  the 
reasons  why  you  have  rebelled,  have  shut  your  gates,  and  slain  the 
king's  allies  who  were  coming  to  assist  him.  Know  that  the  king  is 
violently  enraged  against  yoa ;  for  he  has  been  informed  you  have 
taken  possession  of  the  two  castles  of  the  town,  which  are  his  in- 
heritance, and  are  wdlling  to  surrender  them  to  his  enemies  of  Por- 
tugal." "  May  it  please  your  grace,  sir  Reginald,  we  wish  not  to 
smrender  them,  nor  deliver  them  up  Into  any  other  hands  than  those 
of  the  king  of  Castille,  from  whom  we  hold  them,  but  let  him  govern 
us  in  peace  and  with  justice.  What  we  have  done  has  been  caused 
by  these  pillaging  Bretons  who  were  quartered  in  the  town,  and  from 
their  outrages ;  for,  had  we  been  Saracens,  or  worse  people,  they 
'sould  not  have  more  wickedly  behaved,  in  forcing  our  wives  and 
daughters,  breaking  open  our  coffers,  destroying  our  casks  of  wine, 
and  ilLtreating  and  wounding  us  whenever  we  complained  of  their 
conduct.  You  ought  not,  therefore  to  be  surprised,  when  we  suf. 
fered  such  outrages  ourselves,  and  witnessed  the  same  on  those 
whom  we  were  bound  to  defend,  that  we  were  much  enraged,  for 
smaller  things  will  cause  that.  You  may,  therefore,  if  you  please, 
tell  the  king  this,  an(hthat  we  have  unanimously  resolved,  whatever 
may  be  the  event,  never  to  acknowledge  nor  receive  any  Frenchman 
nor  Breton,  nor  any  other  than  the  king's  person  himself,  or  such  as 
he  may  depute  hither  to  treat  us  kindly."  -^ 

When  sir  Reginald  heard  these  words,  he  was  well  satisfied,  and 
did  not  think  they  had  been  so  much  to  blame  in  driving  their  ene- 
mies out  of  the  town.  He  thus  replied :  "  My  good  people,  I  have 
now  heard  what  you  had  to  say ;  and  you  shall  remain  quiet,  for  I 
will  return  to  the  king  and  tell  it  to  him,  and  in  good  truth  I  will  do 
everything  I  can  to  serve  you."  "  We  thank  you,  my  lord,  most 
heartily  ;  and  we  trust,  that  whatever  wrong  information  concerning 
us  may  have  been  given  the  king,  you  will  rectify  it."  On  this  sir 
Reginald  mounted  his  horse,  and  departed  to  his  men,  who  were 
waiting  for  him  in  the  plain,  and  then  rode  for  Lisbon.  After  dis. 
mounting  at  his  ijuarters,  he  waited  on  the  king,  and  told  him  all  he 
had  seen  and  heard  at  Santarem.  The  king,  on  learning  the  truth 
of  what  had  passed,  said,  "  By  my  faith,  they  have  acted  like  wise 
men,  since  they  could  not  trust  these  pillagers."  Sir  Geoffry  Ricon, 
sir  GeoiTry  de  Partenay,  and  their  companions,  finding  they  could 
have  no  redress  from  Santarem,  and  that  the  king  was  dissembling 
with  them,  were  much  angered,  and  said  among  themselves,  "  We 
are  well  used  for  having  left  France  to  come  to  this  country,  to  serve 
the  king  of  Spain,  when  we  are  thus  debased  before  a  set  of  low 
^  fellows,  against  whom  we  cannot  obtain  justice.  There  will  shortly 
come  a  large  body  of  knights  from  Gascony  :  we  will  not  notice  this 
until  their  arrival,  when  we  will  inform  them  of  what  has  passed, 
and  they  will  help  us  to  revenge  ouraelves  for  those  companions 
who  have  been  killed."  Information  was  carried  to  the  king  and 
his  council,  that  the  Bretons  threatened  much  those  of  Santa- 
rem, boasting  that,  when  the  Gascons  should  arrive,  they  would 
make  them  pay  dearly  for  what  they  had  done.  The  king  was  ad- 
vised to  break  up  the  siege  of  Lisbon,  and  march  to  Santarem,  to 
recruit  himself,  and  put  everything  on  a  proper  footing,  and  wait 
there  for  the  Gascons,  who  were  on  their  march,  to  the  amount  of 
about  four  hundred  spears,  good  men-at-arms.  He  did  not  wish 
they  should  find  the  kingdom  in  confusion,  when  such  numbeis  were 
to  be  provided  for. 

Orders  were  given  by  the  king  to  break  up  the  siege  and  march 
to  Santarem,  which  was  instantly  obeyed.  When  the  town  of  San- 
tarem learnt  the  king  was  coming  thither,  they  deputed  twelve  of 
the  principal  inhabitants  on  horseback,  to  meet  the  king  and  to 
know  his  pleasure.  They  rode  on  until  they  met  the  army  about 
Swo  leagues  from  Santarem,  and  learnt  that  the  king  was  dismounted 
and  had  retired  from  the  great  heat  under  the  shade  of  some  olive- 
trees.  Sir  Reginald  de  Limousin,  marshal  of  the  army,  was  with 
the  king  and  had  had  information  of  their  arrival,  who,  when  they 
were  come  near,  east  themselves  on  their  knees  and  said,  "  Most 
renowned  lord  and  noble  king  of  Castille,  we  are  deputed  hither  by 
the  poor  commonalty  of  your  unhappy  town  and  castlowicks  of  San. 
'     '    -    Vn.-.Tt  rf-Tsi;  te  rEssJaretasd  that  you  are  much  an- 


gered with  them  ;  and  should  this  be  true,  most  renowned  lord,  the 
fault  has  not  been  with  them,  but  in  the  injuries  and  oppressions 
they  have  suffered  from  the  Bretons  when  they  were  in  your  and 
our  town.  Now,  as  all  their  evil  deeds  could  not  be  known,  we  do 
not  blame  their  knights,  squires  and  captains,  but  only  such  as  have 
committed  them ;  and  it  would  be  incredible,  were  all  the  infamous 
acts  of  these  Breton  pillagers  told.  They  kept  for  a  long  time  the 
town  and  castlevricks  of  Santarem  under  their  subjection,  of  which 
many  complaints  were  made  to  us ;  but,  in  spite  of  this  they  broke 
open  our  coffers  with  their  hatchets,  took  our  money,  and  violated 
our  wives  and  daughters  before  our  eyes ;  which  when  we  com. 
plained  of,  we  were  beaten,  wounded,  and  some  murdered.  In  this 
miserable  condition  were  we  for  upward  of  two  months ;  for  which 
reason,  most  redoubted  lord  and  noble  king,  we  supplicate,  that  if 
we  have  angered  you  for  this  or  any  other  cause,  you  would  be 
pleased  to  do  us  justice,  and  take  such  loyal  information  concerning 
us,  that  we  may  be  judged  legally,  as  you  promised  and  swore  to  u» 
when  you  first  entered  Santarem  as  king,  and  the  possession  of  it 
and  its  dependencies  devolved  and  rested  on  you.  You  will  do  an 
act  of  charity ;  and,  since  you  are  coming  thither,  we  have  that 
confidence  in  you  and  in  your  council,  that  you  will  find  the  gates 
open.  Your  poor  people,  who  are  crying  for  redress  for  the  injuries 
they  have  sustained,  beg  your  royal  majesty  will  grant  them  mercy 
and  remission  of  all  offences." 

The  king  remained  for  a  while  silent,  when  sir  Reginald  de  Li- 
mousin, kneeUng  before  the  king,  said :  "  Most  dear  lord,  you  have 
heard  the  complaints  of  your  subjects  of  Santarem,  who  have  laid  be-^ 
fore  you  all  they  have  suffered ;  condescend  to  give  them  an  answer." 
"  Reginald,"  said  the  king,  "  we  see  they  have  had  just  cause  for 
what  they  did :  go,  and  tell  them  to  rise,  and  return  to  Santarem  to 
make  ready  everything  proper  for  us,  as  we  shall  sleep  there  this 
night,  and  let  them  know  they  shall  be  carefully  defended  in  theii 
rights."  Sir  Reginald  de  Limousin  arose  and  went  to  the  deputies 
from  Santarem,  bidding  them  arise :  "  The  king,  our  lord,  has  favor- 
ably heard  all  you  have  said ;  and,  understanding  you  only  desire 
justice,  he  will  see  that  it  be  done  to  you.  Now  go,  and  make 
ready  the  town  for  his  reception  ;  and  let  it  be  so  well  done  that  he 
may  be  pleased,  for  everything  will  turn  out  as  you  wish,  by  the 
good  assistsmce  of  the  friends  you  have."  "  My  lord"  replied  they, 
"  we  give  you  our  best  thanks."  They  then  took  leave,  returned 
to  Santarem,  and  related  all  that  had  passed  with  the  king,  and  the 
answer  sir  Reginald  had  made  them  from  their  sovereign.  They 
were  exceedingly  rejoiced  at  this  intelligence,  and  richly  deco- 
rated their  town  against  the  king's  arrival,  strewing  the  streets 
with  fresh  herbs.  The  king  made  his  entry  at  vespers :  he  was 
lodged  in  the  castle  called  the  Lion,  and  his  men  in  the  town ;  thai 
:b  to  say,  as  many  as  could,  but  the  greater  part  were  quartered  in 
the  fields  and  in  ihe  adjacent  villages. 

The  king  remained  there  a  month  and  things  were  in  that  state 
that  those  who  espected  to  gain  by  confusion,  were  greatly  disap. 
peinted. 

CHAPTER    XIII. 

THE    SPANIARDS    ARK    IBALOCS    OF   THE    FKEKCH    AND    BEARNOIS.      FlVt 
HUUDRED   ENOLISH   ARRIVE   TO   SERVE   THE   KINO   OF   PORTUG-AL. 

DuBiNO  the  residence  of  the  king  of  Spain  at  Santarem,  there 
arrived  a  handsome  company  of  men-at-arms  from  B^arn.  Sir  Re- 
ginald de  Limousin  rode  out  to  meet  them,  and  received  them  very 
politely,  as  he  knew  how  to  do,  and  conducted  them  to  the  king, 
who  was  much  pleased  at  their  coming,  and  commanded  sir  Regi- 
nald to  see  that  they  were  well  lodged,  and  at  their  ease,  for  such 
were  his  wishes.  Sir  Reginald  acted  in  a  manner  to  satisfy  them. 
The  state  of  the  king's  affairs  continued  the  same  during  the  time 
he  remained  at  Santarem,  and  while  his  army  was  in  and  near  to 
that  town,  which  consisted  of  four  thousand  men-at-arms  and  thirty 
thousand  others.  He  called  the  barons  of  France  to  his  council,  to 
consider  of  the  best  means  to  carry  on  the  war ;  for  he  had  lain  a 
long  time,  and  with  great  expenses,  before  Lisbon,  and  had  done 
nothing.  It  was  imagined,  if  the  Gascons  had  not  by  their  arrival 
encouraged  the  king  to  proceed,  he  would  have  retreated  from  San 
tarem  to  Burgos,  or  into  Galicia,  for  his  men  were  weary  with  being 
so  long  in  the  field. 

When  the  knights  of  France  and  B6arn  were  admitted  to  the 
council,  the  king  thus  addressed  them:  "  My  fair  sirs,  you  are  intel. 
ligent  and  active  in  war :  I  therefore  wish  to  have  your  advice  how 
I  may  most  advantageously  continue  my  war  against  the  Portuguese 
and  Lisboners  :  they  have  maintained  their  ground  against  me  up 
ward  of  a  year,  and  I  have  done  nothing.  I  was  in  hopes  to  have 
drawn  them  out  of  Lisbon,  and  have  fought  them,  but  they  would 
not  accept  my  challenge.  My  friends  have  advised  me  to  dismiss 
my  army,  and  permit  every  man  to  return  to  his  home.  I  therefor* 
wish  to  know  what  your  opinions  may  be  on  this  subject."  Th» 
knights  from  France  and  B^am,  being  just  arrived  at  the  array,  wen- 
eager  for  battle  ;  for,  though  they  had  as  yet  been  idle,  they  were 
desirous  of  deserving  the  pay  they  had  received  ;  and  replied,  "  S- 
you  are  a  great  and  powerful  prince,  and  it  little  matters  to  yon  f 
pay  the  expenses  of  your  army,  especially  when  it  is  in  its  own 
country.    We  will  not  say,  but  tfjat  if  it  had  b««n  in  a  foreign  land 
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and  depnTed  of  provisions,  the  advice  which  has  been  given  you 
would  have  been  good :  we  see,  however,  that.it  is  as  comfortably 
situated  here  as  if  every  man  were  at  his  own  home.  We  there. 
fore  say  (not  indeed  aa  a  resolution  of  council,  for  your  wisdom  and 
{»udence  wiH  enable  you  to  choose  the  beat  opinion)  you  ought  to 
keep  the  field,  which  may  easily  be  done  until  Michaelmas,  when 
perhaps  your  enemies  will  march  out  to  meet  you  when  you  least 
expect  them,  and  thus  they  may  be  combated.  We  are  very  anxious 
for  sonquea^  for  our  equipment  has  cost  us  very  considerable,  and 
we  have  had  many  difficultieB  before  we  could  come  hither:  we 
therefore  never  shall  be  of  the  opinion  of  your  counsellors,  for  we 
wish  to  see  the  enemy."  "  By  my  head,"  said  the  king,  "  you  speak 
woU  and  loyally,  and  in  this  and  on  other  occasions  I  will  hencefor. 
ward  take  your  advice,  for  my  late  lord  and  father  as  well  as  myself 
have  always  found  your  opinions  fair  and  honorable.  May  God 
have  pity  on  the  soul  of  sir  Bertrand  du  Guesclin !  he  was  a  good 
and  loyal  knight,  and  through  bis  means  we  gained  many  important 
victories." 

This  conversation  between  the  king  of  Castille  and  the  foreign 
knights,  as  well  as  the  advice  they  had  given,  was  soon  known  to 
the  Spanish  barons :  they  were  much  vexed  for  two  reasons ;  one, 
because  they  imagined  the  king  had  greater  confidence  in  these 
strangers  than  in  his  own  liege  subjects  who  had  crowned  him ;  and 
because  the  French  knights  had  advised  the  king  to  keep  his  ground, 
while  they  were  tired  of  the  war.  They  therefore  privately  caballed 
together,  and  said,  "  The  king  knows  not  how  to  carry  on  a  war  but 
by  the  French,  as  his  father  did  before  him."  They  now  conceived 
a  hatred  to  the  French,  which  their  servants  and  foragers  soon  made 
manifest.  They  had  quartered  all  the  French  together,  but  when 
they  sent  out  parties  for  forage,  the  Spaniards  being  more  numerous, 
took  their  forage  from  them,  and  beat  and  wounded  several,  inso- 
much that  complaints  were  made  to  the  king.  The  king  much 
blamed  sir  Reginald  de  Limousin,  bis  marshal,  for  not  having  pre- 
vented this.  The  marshal  excused  himself,  by  saying,  "As  God 
might  help  him,  he  knew  nothing  about  it ;  but  that  he  would  in. 
stantly  provide  a  remedy,  by  ordering  men.at-arms  into  the  field,  to 
attend  carefully  that  the  French  collected  their  forage  in  security." 
He  also  issued  a  proclamation  for  all  who  had  provisions,  or  other 
neceesaries,  to  bring  them  to  the  army  at  Santarem,  when  a  reason- 
able price  wouM  be  given  for  them.  The  foreigners  were  amply 
supplied,  for,  by  the  king's  orders,  they  were  to  be  served  before  any 
others,  which  increased  the  hatred  of  the  Spaniards. 

It  happened,  that  the  same  week  the  iting  of  Castille  broke  up  the 
siege  of  Lisbon,  three  large  ships,  having  on  board  English  men-at- 
arms  and  archers,  entered  the  porv:  they  might  amount,  in  the  whole, 
to  about  five  hundred ;  but  three  parts  of  them  were  adventurers, 
under  no  command  and  withovt  pay,  from  Calais,  Cherbourg,  Brest, 
and  Montaigne  in  Poitou,  who,  hearing  of  the  war  between  Castille 
and  Portugal,  had  assembla-!  at  Bordeaux,  and  said,  "  Let  us  go 
seek  adventures  in  Portugal .  we  shall  there  find  some  one  to  receive 
and  employ  us."  Sir  John  Harpedane,  who  at  that  time  was  s^nes. 
chal  of  Bordeaux,  had  strongly  advised  them  so  to  do ;  for  he  was 
not  willing  that  they  shRuld  remain  in  arms  in  the  Bordelois,  as  they 
might  de  more  harm  thnn  good,  being  adventurers  who  had  nothing 
to  lose. 

Of  all  who  thus  arrived  at  Lisbon  I  heard  of  no  knights,  only  three 
English  squires,  who  were  their  leaders :  one  was  called  Northberry, 
the  other  Morberry,  and  the  third  Huguelin  de  Hartsel ;  and  not  one 
of  them  was  more  than  fifty  years  old,  good  men-at-arms,  and  well 
accustomed  to  war.  The  Lisboners  and  the  king  of  Portugal  were 
much  rejoiced  at  the  arrival  of  the  English.  As  he  wished  to  see 
them,  they  were  conducted  to  the  palace,  and  received  handsomely 
by  the  king,  who  asked  if  the  duke  of  Lancaster  had  sent  them. 
"  By  my  faith,  sir,"  replied  Northberry,  "  it  is  a  long  time  since  he 
has  known  anything  of  us,  or  we  of  him  :  we  are  people  from  differ- 
ent countries,  who  oome  to  seek  the  chance  of  arms  and  adventures : 
there  are  some  of  us  who  have  even  come  from  the  town  of  Calais 
to  serve  you."  "  On  my  troth,"  said  the  king,  "  you  and  they,  are 
very  welcome :  your  arrival  give's  us  much  joy ;  and  know,  that  we 
shall  very  shortly  employ  you.  We  have  been,  for  a  time,  shut  up 
here,  which  has  tired  us  much ;  but  we  will  take  the  advantage  of 
the  field,  as  the  Spaniards  have  done."  "  We  desire  nothing  bet. 
ter,"  answered  iie  captains ;  "  and  entreat  we  may  speedily  see  our 


CHAPTER   XIV. 

THE  EUrS  or  rQHTUQAL  ISSUES  HIS  OSDEBS  FOR  HIS  ABHY  TO  MASCH 
TOWAKD  SAMTAREM.  TEE  EDia  OF  CASTILLE  QUITS  THAT  PLACE  TO 
HEET  BIH. 

The  king  of  Portugal  had  these  new-comers  to  dine  in  the  palace 
of  Lisbon,  and  ordered  them  to  be  well  .lodged  in  the  city,  and  their 
pay  to  be  advanced  them  for  three  months.  The  king  made  his 
secretaries  draw  up  letters,  which  he  sent  throughout  the  realm, 
commanding  aU  persons,  capable  of  bearing  arms,  to  come  instantly 
to  Lisbon,  under  pain  of  his  displeasure.  Few  paid  any  obedience 
to  these  letteis,  and  too  many  remained  at  home ;  for  three  parts  of 
the  kingdom  were  on  bad  terms  with  the  Lisboners,  because  they 


had  crowned  a  bastard  for  king,  and  abused  them  much  beMnd  tteu 
backs.  The  king  of  CaslUle  and  his  council,  knowing  of  this  difler 
enoe  of  opinion  in  Portugal,  had  thus  advanced,  with  the  intent  o) 
conquering  it ;  for  they  said  it  would  be  the  affair  of  only  one  battle, 
when,  if  the  Lisboners  were  conquered,  the  rest  of  the  country  would 
be  rejoiced,  and  the  grand-master  of  Avis  would  be  overthrovra  and 
slain,  30  that  the  kingdom  would  fall  to  Spain,  for  the  queen  was  the 
right  heiress  to  it.  King  John  of  Castille,  however,  would  willingly 
have  avoided  this  war ;  but  his  subjects  would  not  permit  it,  as  they 
said  he  had  just  cause  for  it,  and  thus  emboldened  him. 

When  the  king  of  Portugal  found  his  summons  so  little  attended 
to,  and  disobeyed  by  those  on  whose  services  he  had  counted,  he 
was  very  pensive.  He  assembled  the  principal  persons  of  Lisbon, 
and  the  knights  of  his  household  who  had  been  most  active  in 
crowning  him,  and  who  had  served  under  king  Ferdinand ;  such  as 
sir  John  Radighos,  sir  John  Testa  d'Oro,  the  lord  de  la  Figuire,  sir 
Gomme  de  Tarbeston,  Ambrose  Condrich,  Peter  Condrti,..  his  bro- 
ther, sir  Monges  de  Navaret,  a  knight  of  Castille  whom,  having 
been  banished  thence  by  the  king,  the  king  of  Portugal  had  made 
captain  of  his  knights.  At  this  council  the  king  explained  several 
things,  and  said,  "  My  fair  sirs  who  are  here  assembled,  I  know  I 
may  depend  on  your  friendsh^s,  for  you  have  made  me  king ;  but 
you  must  perceive  that  great  numbers  of  my  subjects  refuse  me  theii 
assistance  in  this  time  of  need,  and  will  not  take  the  field.  I  must 
own  I  should  have  been  truly  happy  to  have  seen  them  as  well  dis- 
posed as  myself  to  meet  our  enemies ;  but  alas !  it  ia  otherwise,  for 
they  draw  back  and  dissemble.  I  solicit  your  advice  on  this  business, 
how  I  had  best  act,  and  beg  of  you  to  give  me  your  opinions."  Sir 
Gomme  de  Tarbeston,  a  Portuguese  knight,  then  spoke :  "  Sir,  I  ad. 
vise,  for  your  own  honor,  that  you  instantly  take  the  field,  with  as 
many  men  aa  you  can  collect,  and  hazard  the  event :  we  will  assist 
you  until  death,  for  we  hold  you  king  and  lord  of  this  town ;  and  if  ■ 
there  be  any  rebeb  or  diacontented  persons  in  Portugal,  it  is,  I  say 
(and  in  this  I  am  joined  by  many  in  the  town,)  because  you  have 
never  yet  attacked  nor  showed  yourself  to  your  enemies.  You  have 
had  hitherto  the  renown  of  being  a  valiant  man-at-arms,  but  on  this 
occasion  you  have  not  acted  like  one.  This  has  encouraged  your 
enemiea,  and  checked  the  ardor  of  your  subjects ;  for,  when  once 
you  show  courage  and  resolution,  they  will  fear  you,  as  well  as  your 
enemies."  "  By  my  head,"  said  the  king,  "  sij  Gomme,  you  apeak 
well :  and  now  order  our  men  to  be  made  ready,  and  every  other 
preparation  to  hasten  our  march,  for  we  will  meet  our  enemies,  and 
gain  all  or  lose  all." 

"  My  lord,"  replied  the  knight,  "it  shall  be  done  :  if  God  send  you 
good  success,  and  the  day  ia  ours,  you  will  reign  king  of  Portugal, 
and  be  prized  and  honored  in  all  countries  wherever  you  shall  be 
known.  You  can  only  have  the  complete  government  of  this  Idng- 
dora  by  a  battle ;  and  I  give  you  as  an  example  king  don  Henry, 
your  cousin,  the  father  of  don  John  of  Castille.  He  gained  all  his 
inheritances  by  the  sword,  and  would  never  otherwise  have  sue. 
ceeded ;  for  you  know  how  the  power  of  the  prince  of  Wales  re. 
placed  don  Pedro  on  the  throne,  when  afterwards  by  the  event  of  the 
battle  before  Montiel,  he  forfeited  his  life,  and  don  Henry  regained 
possession  of  the  kingdom.  He  in  that  day  risked  his  own  person 
as  well  as  that  of  his  friends ;  and  you  must  do  the  same  if  you  wish 
to  live  with  honor,"  "  By  my  head,"  said  the  king,  "  you  say  well ; 
and  I  will  not  ask  other  advice,  but  follow  this,  which  is  much  to 
ray  advantage."  The  council  now  broke  up ;  and  orders  were  given 
for  the  army  to  march  in  three  days'  time,  to  choose  a  proper  po'itioD 
to  wait  for  the  enemy.  The  gates  of  Lisbon  were  kept  so  closelj 
shut,  that  no  person  whatever  was  allowed  to  quit  the  town ;  for  the 
king  and  the  inhabitants  would  not  that  the  Spaniards  should  know 
their  intention  nor  their  numbers. 

The  English  were  much  pleased  when  they  learnt  they  were  to 
march  toward  Santarem,  where  the  king  and  his  army  lay.  Every 
one  now  prepared  his  arms ;  the  archers  their  bows  and  arrows  each 
according  to  his  rank.  .  On  a  Thursday,  in  the  afternoon,  the  king 
with  his  army  marched  out  of  Lisbon,  and  encamped  that  day  on  the 
banks  of  a  small  river  two  leagues  from  the  town,  with  their  from 
toward  Santarem :  they  said  they  would  never  return  before  they 
had  seen  their  enemies,  and  that  it  was  much  better  they  should  offer 
battle  than  for  the  enemy  to  come  to  them.  They  had  remarked 
the  difference  between  those  who  sought  and  those  who  waited  for 
a  battle,  and  that  inferior  numbers  had  frequently  gained  the  day : 
for  in  almost  all  the  victories  the  English  had  obtained  over  the 
French,  they  had  been  the  first  to  offer  battle  ;  and  they,  observed, 
that  an  attacking  army  is  naturally  more  courageous  than  one  on  the 
defence.  This  was  the  opinion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lisbon  when 
they  marched  out  of  the  town,  and  they  thus  continued  their  conver- 
sation ;  "  Some  of  us  were  with  the  men  of  Ghent  when  they  marched 
to  Bruges  and  offered  battle  to  the  count  of  Flanders  and  his  army 
in  that  town ;  and  we  well  know,  that  Philip  Von  Artaveld,  Peter 
du  Bois,  John  Cliqueriel,  Fransois  Atremen  and  Peter  le  Nuitre,  the 
leadeis  of  the  Ghent-men,  had  not  under  them. more  than  seven  thou, 
sand  men ;  but  they  fought  the  battle,  and  defeated  eleven  thousand 
This  is  a  known  fact,  for  there  was  not  any  treachery  :  fortune  was 
favorable  to  Ghent  on  the  day  of  battle,  which  was  fought  on  a  Sat. 
urday,  a  long  league  distant  from  Bruges,  as  we  were  informed  on 
the  morrow  wher  Aiey  had  conquered  that  city."     They  comfortad 
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Ihemselves  that  there  was  as  good  a.  chance  to  win  as  tu  lose,  and 
that,  if  they  wished  to  succeed  in  arms  they  must  act  boldly.  Such 
were  the  conversations  of  the  Lisboners  among  themselves  on  the 
Thursday,  as  they  continued  their  march.  When  the  king  heard 
how  resolutely  they  discoursed,  he  was  much  pleased. 

When  the  trumpets  of  the  king's  army  sounded  on  the  Friday 
morning,  all  made  themselves  ready,  and  marched  on  the  right,  fol- 
lowing the  river  arid  the  flat  country,  on  account  of  the  baggage  and 
provision  which  followed  them,  and  advanced  four  leagues.  News 
was  iirought,  on  this  Friday,  to  the  king  of  Castillo  at  Santarem,  that 
the  Portuguese,  under  the  command  of  the  master  of  Avis,  whom 
the  Lisboners  had  criiwned  king,  were  advancing  to  meet  him.  This 
intelligence  was  soon  spread  through  the  army ;  and  it  gave  the 
Spaniards,  French,  and  Gascons  much  joy :  they  said,  "  These  Lis- 
boners are  valiant  fellows,  thus  to  come  and  fight  with  us  :  let  us 
hasten  to  the  field,  and  surround  them  if  we  can,  that  we  may  pre- 
vent their  return':  for,  if  we  can  help  it,  not  one  of  them  shall  see 
Lisbon  again."  It  was  proclaimed  through  the  army,  by  sound  of 
trumpet,  for  every  one  to  be  ready,  both  horse  and  foot,  on  Saturday 
morning,  as  on  that  day  the  king  would  march  to  combat  his  ene- 
mies. Every  one  was  prepared  and  showed  great  joy  at  the  orders, 
and  at  the  event  likely  to  happen. 

On  the  Saturday  morning,  all  the  trumpets  in  the  Castille  army  sound, 
ed.  The  king  heard  mass  in  the  castle,  then  drank  a  cup,  as  did  his 
attendants,  and  mounting  their  horses,  they  mafched  into  the  plain  in 
handsome  order :  sir  Reginald  de  Limousin,  marshal  of  the  army, 
led  the  van.  Scouts  were  ordered  to  examine  the  appearance  of  the 
enemy,  where  they  were,  and  what  might  be  their  numbers.  Two 
squuea  were  ordered  on  this  duty  by  the  French;  one  aBurgundian, 
and  the  other  a  Gascon.  The .  Burgundian  was  called  William  de 
Montigny,  and  of  the  company  of  sir  John  de  Rue :  the  Gascon  came 
from  B^arn,  and  his  name  was  Bertrand  de  Barege.  They  were  both 
on  that  day  made  knights,  and  with  them  a  lord  of  Castille,  an  able 
man-at-arms,  called  sir  Pedro  Fernando  de  Medina ;  he  was  mounted 
on  a  light  genet  that  had  wonderful  speed.  While  these  three  knights 
were  exploring  the  country  on  all  sides,  in  search  of  the  Portuguese, 
Iheir  main  army,  which  consisted  of  full  two  thousand  lances,  knights, 
ind  squires,  Gascons,  Burgundians,  French,  Picards  and  Bretons,  as 
veil  equipped  and  mounted  as  men-at-arms  could  be,  and  twenty 
thousand  Spaniards,  all  on  horseback,  marched  at  a  foot's  pace,  and 
had  not  advanced  the  distance  of  a  bow-shot  when  they  halted.  The 
king  of  Portugal  had  also  sent  three  scouts  to  observe  the  countenance 
and  order  of  the  Spaniards,  two  of  whom  were  English  squires  and 
expert  men-at-arms,  whose  names  were  James  d'Hartleberry  and 
Philip  Bradeston,  and  with  them  a  Portuguese  called  Fernando  de 
la  Gresse.  They  were  all  well  mounted,  and  rode  so  far,  that  from 
an  eminence  where  they  were  hid  by  the  leaves  of  the  trees,  they 
examined  carefully  the  whole  Spanish  army.  They  then  returned 
to  the  king  of  Portugal  and  his  army,  which  they  found  drawn  up  in 
(he  plain,  and  related  what  they  had  seen.  "  Sire,  we  have  advanced 
80  far  as  to  have  fully  reconnoitred  your  enemies :  they  are  very 
numerous,  thirty  thousand  horse  at  least :  therefore  consider  well  the 
business."  The  kiflg  asked,  "  Do  they  march  in  one  body  ?"  "  No, 
sir  ;  they  are  in  two  battalipns."  The  king  turned  about,  and  said 
aloud,  "  Now  all  of  you  attend  to  what  I  say,  for  here  must  be  no 
cowardice :  we  shall  soon  engage  our  enemies,  who  are  on  their 
march  and  eager  to  meet  us  :  this  they  will  do,  for  we  can  neither 
fly  nor  return  to  Lisbon.  We  have  left  that  town :  therefore  act  well 
and  sell  your  lives  dearly.  You  have  made  me  your  king :  this  day 
1  shall  see  whether  the  crown  is  to  be  peaceably  mine ;  for  be  assured 
[  will  ne  tei  fly,  but  abide  the  event."  They  replied,  "  God  assist 
us  !  we  will  all  stand  by  you." 

Northberry  and  Hartsel  were  then  called,  with  others  the  most 
experienced  in  arms,  and  men  who  had  seen  the  greatest  number  of 
battles,  when  they  were  asked  their  opinion,  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
acting,  to  wait  the  event  of  a  battle ;  for  they  were  likely  to  be  forced 
to  fight,  as  the  enemy  was  advancing  fast,  and  in  such  numbers  that 
they  were  at  least  four  to  one.  The  Englishmen  said,  "  Since  we 
must  have  a  battle,  and  they  are  superior  to  us  in  numbers,  it  is  an 
unequal  chance,  and  we  cannot  conquer  them  but  by  taking  advan. 
caga  of  the  hedges  and  bushes :  let  us  therefore  fortify  ourselves  in 
such  manner,  and  you  will  see  they  will  not  so  easily  break  us  as  if 
we  were  in  the  plain.  The  king  replied,  "  You  speak  wisely,  and 
iX  ahall  be  done  as  you  recommend." 


CHAPTER    XV. 

THE  POETUCfUESE  FOKTIFT  THEMSELVES,  NEAR  THE  CHTJUCH  OP  AUTBA- 
BOTA,*  BT  THE  ADVICE  OF  THE  ENGLISH.  KINO  JOHN  OF  CASTILLE, 
THKOnOH  THE  COUNSEL  OF  THE  FRENCH  AND  BEARNOIS,  RESOLVES  TO 
EISHT  THEM.  THE  HATRED  AND  JEALOUSIES  OF  THE  CASTILLIANS 
STILL  CONTINUE  ASAINST  THE  FOREISNEBS. 

The  Portuguese  and  Lisboners  approved  the  advice  of  the  Eng- 
lish, and  gave  their  opinion  whither  they  should  march.  They  were 
then  near  Aljubarota,  a  large  village,  to  which  place  they  had  sent 

*  "  AUubatota,"  a  viUage  in  Ertninadoura  in  Fortnxal,  four  iMcuei  from  tiie  torn 
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their  stores,  sumpter-horses  and  baggage,  as  the  situation  in  which 
they  had  intended  lodging  that  night,  battle  or  not.  About  a  quartei 
of  a  league  without  the  village  is  a  considerable  monastery,  whithei 
the  inhabitants  go  to  hear  mass.  The  church  is  on  a  small  eminence, 
a  little  beside  the  road,  surrounded  by  large  trees,  hedges,  and  bushes, 
which,  with  some  little  assistance,  might  be  made  a  strong  post. 
This  was  then  told  the  king  and  his  council :  but  he  would  have  the 
English  called,  for,  though  they  were  very  few  in  number,  he  wished 
to  follow  their  advice.  They  said :  "  Sire,  we  know  not  any  spot . 
near,  more  favorable  than  the  monastery  of  Aljubarota,  situated  as 
it  is  among  trees  :  it  is  now  a  strpng  position,  but  may  be  much 
strengthened  by  art."  Those  who  knew  the  country  agreeing  to  the 
truth  of  this,  the  king  said,  "  Lei  us  march  thither,  and  form  our. 
selves  in  such  a  manner  as  good  men.at.arms  should  do  ;  so  that  our 
enemies,  when  they  advance,  may  not  find  us  unprepared."  This 
was  instantly  done :  they  marched  slowly  to  Aljubarota,  and  came 
to  the  square  before  the  church,  when  the  English  and  sir  Monges  de 
Navarit,  with  other  valiant  Portuguese  and  Lisboners,  attentively  ex. 
amined  the  place  and  the  environs.  The  English  said,  "  This  spot 
can  be  made  sufliciently  strong,  and  we  -may  securely  wait  here  the 
event."  They  cut  down  the  trees  fronting  the  plain,  and  laid  them 
across,  so  that  the  cavalry  could  not  pass  them,  leaving  one  entry  not 
too  wide,  on  the  wings  of  which  they  posted  all  their  archers  and 
cross-bows.  The  men-at-arms  were  on  foot,  drawn  up  beside  the 
church,  where  the  king  was :  and  they  had  already  displayed  the 
king's  standard  and  banners. 

When  they  saw  themselves  thus  drawn  up  they  were  much  con- 
tented, saying,  if  it  pleased  God,  they  were  in  a  situation  to  hold  out 
for  a  long  time  and  to  gain  the  advantage  by  it.  The  king'  addressed 
them ;  "  My  fair  gentlemen,  show  your  valor  this  day,  and  think  not 
of  flight ;  for  that  will  be  of  no  avail,  as  you  are  too  distant  from 
Lisbon ;  and  besides,  there  is  no  safety  in  flight,  for  three  good  men 
will  overpower  and  slay  twelve  runaways.  Prove  that  you  are  men 
of  courage  and  offer  yourselves  vigorously  to  your  opponents :  con. 
sider,  should  the  day  be  ours,  which  it  will  be,  if  it  please  God,  how 
much  we  shall  be  honored  and  prsused  in  the  different  countries 
where  news  of  it  shall  be  carried  ;  for  the  victors  are  always  exalted, 
and  the  conquered  abased.  Consider  also,  you  have  made  me  your 
king,  which  should  strengthen  your  courage  ;  for  be  assured,  that  an 
long  as  this  battle-axe  in  my  hand  shall  hold,  I  will  continue  the 
fight :  and  should  it  break  or  fail  me,  I  will  get  another,  and  show 
I  am  determined  to  guard  and  defend  the  crown  of  Portugal  for 
myself,  and  for  the  right  I  have  to  the  succession  of  my  lord  and  bro- 
ther, in  which,  on  my  soul,  I  declare  and  say  they  oppose  me  wrong, 
fully,  and  that  the  quarrel  is  personal." 

Those  of  his  countrymen  who  had  heard  him,  replied  :  "  My  lord 
and  king,  you  have  graciously  admonished  and  greatly  advised  us  to 
be  men  of  valor,  and  to  support  you  in  defending  what  we  have  given 
to  you  and  the  same  time  acknowledged  to  be  your  own.  Know,  then, 
that  we  will  rjsmain  with  you  steadily,  and  never  leave  the  field  aliv^, 
until  we  gain  the  battle,  or  be  carried  away.  Have  it  proclaimed  to 
your  men,  for  they  have  not  all  heard  you,  that  none  d^re,  on  his 
life,  think  of  flying ;  and  if  there  should  be  any  whose  courage  fails, 
so  that  he  fear  to  await  the  battle,  let  him  come  forward,  and  he  shall 
have  leave  to  depart  (for  one  faint  heart  discourages  a  dozen  of  good 
men-at-arms,)  or  have  his  head  struck  off  as  an  example  to  others." 
The  king  said  it  should  be  done,  and  two  knights  were  ordered  by 
him  to  examine  the  army  and  admonish  it,  and  see  if  any  symptoms 
appeared  among  them  of  fear.  The  knights,  on  their  return,  reported 
to  the  king,  that  wherever  they  had  visited,  and  they  had  examined 
all  the  different  companies,  they  had  found  every  one  resolute  and 
determined  to  await  the  event  of  the  battle.  "  So  much  the  better," 
said  the  king.  He  issued  orders  to  the  army,  if  any  persons  were 
desirous  of  knighthood,  to  come  forward,  and  he  would  confer  on 
them  the  order  of  knighthood  in  the  name  of  God  and  St.  George 
From  the  information  I  had,  it  seems  that  sixty  new  knights  were- 
created,  which  pleased  the  king  much ;  and  placing  them  in  front 
of  the  army,  he  said,  "  My  fair  sirs,  the  order  of  chivalry  is  more 
exalted  and  noble  than  imagination  can  suppose ;  and  no  knight 
ought  to  suffer  hiniself  to  be  debased  by  cowardice  or  any  villainous 
or  dirty  action ;  but  when  his  helmet  is  on  his  head,  he  should  be  bold 
and  fierce  as  a  lion  when  he  sees  his  prey ;  and  because  I  wish  you 
to  show  your  courage  this  day  when  it  will  be  needful,  I  brder  you 
to  the  front  of  the  battalion,  where  you  must  exert  yourselves,  that 
we  may  both  obtain  honor,  otherwise  your  spurs  will  not  become 
you."  Each  new  knight  answered  in  his  turn,  as  he  marched  by, 
"  Sire,  we  will,  with  God's  grace,  do  so,  that  we  shall  gain  your  love 
and  approbation."  In  this  manner  were  the  Portuguese  drawn  up, 
and  fortified  near  the  church  of  Aljubarota.  None  of  the  English 
were  desirous  to  be  knighted  this  day :  they  were  requested  by  the 
king  to  be  so,  but  excused  themselves  for  that  time. 

We  will  now  return  to  the  kyig  of  Castille,  and  to  the  knights, 
squires  and  men-at-arms  from  Fiance  and  Gascony  witli  him,  and 
speak  of  the  appearance  of  the  Spaniards,  and  how  they  were  drawn 
up.  The  knights  they  had  sent  out  to  reconnoitre,  had  returned,  and 
said  :  "  Sir  king,  and  you  barons  and  knights  present,  we  have  leis. 
urely  examined  our  enemies :  we  do  not  believe  their  whole  amount 
is  more  than  ten  thousand  men :  they  have  marched  to  the  abbey  of 
Aljubarota,  where  thev  have  halted,  and  are  drawn  up  ir  O' Jer  of 
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battle ;  and  there  they  may  be  found  by  whoever  chooses  to  seek 
for  them."  Upon  this  the  king  summoned  a  council,  to  which,  in 
particular,  the  barons  and  knights  of  France  were  invited :  they  were 
asked,  what  was  best  to  be  done,  when  they  instantly  replied,  "  Sir, 
it  is  proper  they  should  be  fought  with :  we  see  nothing  else  to  be 
done ;  for,  from  the  report  of  our  scouts,  they  are  alarmed  for  the 
event,  as  they  find  themselves  distant  from  any  fortress  whither  they 
may  retreat,  and  jisbon  is  six  leagues  off;  they  cannot,  therefore, 
easily  run  thither,  even  if  they  should  take  advantage  of  the  night, 
without  being  overtaken  on  the  road.  We  therefore,  sir,  advise, 
since  we  know  where  they  are,  that  we  be  drawn  up  in  battle  array, 
and  march  to  combat  them,  while  your  men  are  in  a  good  disposition 
to  behave  well." 

The  king  then  asked  his  countrymen  their  opinions,  such  as  Don 
Gonzales  Nunez  de  Gusman,  don  Diego  de  Mendoza,  Peter  Gonza. 
les  de  Mendoza,  Peter  Lopez  d'Ayala,  and  the  grand-master  of  Cal- 
atrava,  who  replied :  "  My  lord,  we  have  well  heard  the  French 
knights  advise  you  to  march  instantly  against  your  enemies ;  but  we 
wish  you  and  them  to  know,  that  before  we  can  arrive  thither  it  wdll 
be  night,  for  the  sun  is  now  on  the  decline,  and  we  have  not  yet 
arranged  our  order  of  battle.  It  would  be  better  to  wait  until  morn, 
ing,  and  approach  them  so  near  that  we  may  discover  by  our  scouts, 
whom  we  can  spread  over  the  plain,  in  what  manner  they  have  posted 
themselves ;  and  if  they  should  incline  to  march  away  during  the 
night,  we  might  also  decamp,  when  they  cannot  escape,  for  the  coun. 
try  is  quite  open,  and  there  is  not  any  strong  place  except  Lisbon, 
BO  they  mu5t  fall  an  easy  prey  to  us.  This  is  the  advice  we  give." 
The  kinj  on  hearing  this,  was  silent,  and  looked  first  on  the  ground 
and  then  oa  the  foreigners ;  when  sir  Reginald  de  Limousin,  mar- 
shal of  the  army,  thus  spake  (in  order  to  please  the  French)  in  Span- 
ish, that  he  might  be  heard  and  understood  by  all,  for  he  spoke  that 
language  fluently,  so  long  had  he  resided  among  them,  addressing 
himself  to  the  Spaniards  who  were  near  the  king,  and  who  had  given 
him  the  last  advice :  "  How  can  you,  my  lords,  (calling  each  of  them 
by  name,  for  he  was  well  acquainted  with  them  all)  pretend  to  have 
more  knowledge  of  battles  or  more  experience  in  war  than  the  valiant 
knights  and  squires  here  present  ?  how  can  you  imagine  you  can 
devise  any  plan  superior  to  theirs,  or  even  that  could  be  of  any  value  ? 
For  their  whole  life  has  been  employed  in  travelling  from  one  king- 
dom to  another,  in  search  of  adventures.  How  can  you  dare  offer 
any  other  opinion,  or  thus  detract  from  what  they  have  so  nobly  said 
in  the  defence  of  the  honor  of  the  king  and  country ;  in  which  you 
are  more  interested  than  they  are,  for  you  have  therein  your  proper, 
ties  as  well  as  your  persons,  while  they  have  only  their  persons. 
They  have  offered  a  proof  of  their  attachment,  by  requesting  of  the 
king  to  be  posted  in  front  of  the  battalions,  which  his  majesty  has 
disapproved.  Consider  how  disinterested  ihey  must  be,  when  they 
made  this  offer.  It  would  appear  to  some  persons  as  if  you  were 
envious,  and  wished  not  that  any  honor  or  profit  might  accrue  to 
them,  or  that  the  king  should  gain  the  victory  over  Ijis  enemies. 
Honorable  men-at-arms,  who  seek  perfection,  should  be  above  low 
jealousies  and  such  base  passions,  and  always  be  of  one  and  the  same 
way  of  thinking.  Beiades,  through  your  advice,  has  the  king  been 
thus  long  and  expensively  kept  at  the  siege  of  Lisbon,  without  hav- 
ing an  opportunity  of  a  battle,  until  now  when  the  master  of  Avis 
(who  signs  himself  king  of  Portugal,  though  he  can  have  no  such 
right,  being  a  bastard)  has  taken  the  field.  He  is  at  Aljubarota  at 
this  moment  with  all  the  force  he  can  muster,  but  it  is  not  any  way 
great :  if  it  should  therefore  happen  that  he  make  his  escape  from  us, 
and  avoid  a  battle,  you  will  run  the  risk  of  the  people  rising  and  slay- 
ing you ;  or  the  king,  considering  you  as  traitors,  will  have  you  be. 
headed,  and  your  estates  confiseated.  I  therefore  see  no  better  means 
for  you  than  being  silent,  and  agreeing  with  those  who  have  been 
ictors  in  more  matters  of  this  sort  than  you  ever  have  been  engaged 
in,  or  ever  will  be." 

As  sir  Reginald  ended  this  speech,  the  king  raised  his  eyes  from 
the  ground,  and  seemed  highly  pleased  with  what  he  had  heard :  the 
Spaniards  on  the  contrary,  were  thunderstruck,  and  thought,  at  the 
moment,  they  had  done  worse  than  they  really  had  ;  for,  notwith- 
standing the  marshal  had  thus  opposed  and  i-eproved  them,  they  had 
wisely  and  prudently  advised  the  king,  for  he  could  not  have  had 
better  counsel ;  but  his  valor  and  frankness  made  him  speak  as  fol- 
lows in  compliance  with  the  French  and  the  strangers  present,  who 
were  eager  for  battle.  Every  one  was  silent,  when  the  king  said : 
'  In  the  name  of  God  and  my  lord  St.  James,  I  will  that  we  combat 
3ur  enemies,  and  that  those  who  desire  knighthood,  may  advance, 
and  receive  the  order  of  chivalry  in  honor  of  God  and  St.  George." 
Many  squires  of  France  and  B^arn  came  forward,  and  were  knighted 
by  the  king's  hand  ;  such  as  sir  Roger  d'Espaign,  and  his  son  Ed. 
mund :  from  the  county  of  Foix,  sir  Bertrand  de  Barege,  sir  Peter 
de  Salbiere,  sir  Peter  de  Valentin,  sir  William  de  Quer,  sir  Anglers 
de  Sollenaire,  sir  Peter  de  Vaud,  sir  William  de  Mondigy,  with  many 
more ;  in  all,  one  hundred  and  forty,  who  willingly  accepted  the  order 
of  knighthood.  Some  barons  of  B^arn  first  displayed  their  banners 
with  several  of  Castille  and  sir  John  de  Rue, 

You  might  have  seen  these  young  knights,  full  of  vigor  and  gal- 
'antry,  carrying  themselves  so  handsomely  that  it  was  a  pleasant 
spectacle  to  see ;  and  they  were,  as  I  have  said,  a  large  battalion  of 
tijemselves.    The  lord  de  Llngnach  then  approached  the  king,  ac- 


companie  d  by  all  those  who  had  come  from  different  countries,  and 
whom  the  Castillians  called  indiscriminately  Frenchmen,  completely 
armed  except  their  helmets,  and  said  :  "  My  lord  king,  we  are  come 
from  distant  countries  with  the  best  disposition  to  serve  you:  grant  us, 
we  beg  of  you,  that  we  may  form  the  van  battalion."  "  I  grant  it," 
replied  the  king,  "  in  the  name  of  God,  St.  James,  ana  my  lord  St. 
George,  and  may  they  be  with  you !"  Upon  this,  the  Spaniards 
whispered  one  to  another,  "  See,  for  God's  sake  !  see  how  om-  king 
confides  wholly  in  these  foreigners :  he.  has  not  any  trust  in  others 
They  have  obtained  the  honor  of  the  van,  and  hold  us  so  cheap  they 
will  not  invite  us  to  make  a  part.  They  are  now  drawing  themselves 
up  separately.  Well,  we  will  do  the  same  on  our  part,  and,  by  God, 
let  them  combat  and  fight  by  themselves.  Have  they  not  already 
boasted  they  are  sufiicieut  to  vanquish  the  Portuguese  ?  Be  it  so, 
then :  we  are  contented  ;  but  it  will  be  right  we  ask  the  king  if  he 
choose  to  remain  with  us  or  go  with  the  Frenchmen."  They  were 
murmuring  a  long  time,  whether  they  should  put  such  a  question  to 
the  king  or  not,  for  they  were  much  afraid  of  the  reprimands  of  sir 
Reginald  de  Limousin.  Having  fully  considered,  they  thought  there 
would  not  be  any  harm  m  asking  the  question.  Six  therefore  of  the 
principal  nobles,  employed  about  his  person,  advanced,  and,  with 
many  obeisances,  thus  spoke :  "  Most  noble  king,  we  perceive  plainly 
that  this  day  there  will  be  an  engagement  with  your  enemies.  God 
grant  you  may  have  the  victory  and  honor !  as  we  sincerely  wish  it ; 
but  we  are  anxious  to4inow  your  pleasure,  whether  you  will  remain 
with  us  or  march  with  the  Frenchmen  1"  "  By  no  means,"  replied 
the  king :  "  my  fair  sirs,  if  I  have  determined  on  battle,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  advice  of  the  knights  and  squires  from  France  who 
have  come  to  serve  me,  and  who  are  men  of  great  valor  and  abilities, 
I  do  not  renounce  you,  but  will  remain  among  you,  and  you  will 
therefore  h?lp  in  defending  me."  The  Castillians  were  delighted 
with  this  answer ;  and  said,  "  That,  my  lord,  will  we  do,  and  never 
fail  you  as  long  as  we  live ;  for  w'e  have  sworn  to  do  so,  and  pledged 
our  faith  on  the  day  you  were  crowned :  we  had  besides  so  great 
an  affection  for  the  good  king  your  father,  that  nothing  shall  ever 
make  us  desert  you."  The  king  of  Castille  remained  with  the  Cas- 
tillians, who  amounted  to  full  twenty  thousand  horse  all  covered  with 
armor.  Sir  Reginald  de  Limousin  was  in  the  first  battalion,  that 
post  being  his  right  as  marshal. 


CHAPTER   XVI. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  ALJtTBAKOTA,  IN  WHICH  (THE  FBENCH  ABS  BEARNOIS,  IN 
THE  INTEREST  OF  CASTILLE,  ABE  DEFEATED  AND  SLAIN  BY  THE  FOETD- 
aUESE,  FROM  NOT  BEINS  PROPERLY  SUPPORTED  BY  THE  CASTILLIANS, 
WHO  WERE  JEALOUS  OF  THEM.  THEY  AFTERWARDS  MEET  THE  SAMK 
FATE. 

This  Saturday  had  been  a  fine  clear  day,  but  the  sun  was  now 
declining,  and  it  was  about  the  tour  of  vespers,  when  the  first  bat- 
talion of  the  Castillian  army  came  before  Aljubarota,  where  the  king 
of  Portugal  and  his  men  were  drawn  up  in  battle  array.  The  French 
knights  amounted  to  two  thousand,  as  gallant  lances  as  could  be 
seen.  The  moment  they  perceived  the  enemy  they  formed  in  close 
order,  like  men  of  resolution  who  knew  their  business,  and  advanced 
within  bow-shot.  This  attack  was  very  sharp  ;  for  those  who  were 
eager  after  glory,  and  to  perform  feats  of  arms,  assaulted  the  place 
which  the  English  had  fortified.  The  entrance  having  been  made 
narrow  caused  a  great  pressure  of  the  assaileuits  against  each  other, 
and  much  mischief  was  done  by  the  English  archers,  who  shot  so 
vigorously  and  quick  that  the  horses  were  larded,  as  it  were,  with 
arrows,  and  fell  one  on  the  other.  The  few  English  men-at-arms  and 
the  Lisboners  now  came  forward,  shouting  their  cry  of  "  Our  Lady 
for  Lisbon  !"  They  were  armed  with  well  steeled  Bordeaux  lances, 
with  which  they  pierced  through  everything,  and  wounded  knights 
and  squires.  The  lord  de  Lingnach  of  B^arn  was  unhotsed,  his 
banner  taken,  and  himself  made  prisoner,  and  numbeis  of  his  men 
slain  or  taken.  On  the  other  hand,  sir  John  de  Rue,  sir  Geoffiy 
Ricon,  sir  Geoffry  de  Partenay,  with  difficulty,  had  entered  the  fort 
with  their  men ;  but  their  horses  were  so  wounded  by  the  archers, 
they  fell  down  under  them.  The  men-at-arms  on  their  side  were  in 
great  danger,  for  one  could  not  assist  the  other,  nor  could  they  gain 
room  to  exert  themselves,  while  the  Portuguese,  seeing  the  ill  success 
which  had  attended  the  first  assailants,  were  as  fresh  and  as  active  as 
ever  for  the  combat.  The  king  of  Portugal  was  mounted  on  a  tall 
courser  decorated  all  over  with  the  arms  of  Portugal,  and  his  banner 
set  up  before  him :  he  was  much  pleased  at  seeing  the  defeat  of  his 
enemies,  and  to  encourage  his  men,  and  for  his  own  pleasure  he 
laughed  aloud,  crying  out ;  "  Go  on,  my  good  fellows :  defend  your, 
selves  well,  for,  if  there  be  no  more  than  what  I  see,  we  shall  not 
make  much  of  them ;  and  if  I  have  any  knowledge  of  war,  these 
men  must  remain  with  us." 

Thus  did  the  king  of  Portugal  encourage  his  men,  who  fought 
valiantly,  and,  having  inclosed  the  first  comers  within  their  fort,  they 
were  putting  numbers  of  them  to  death.  True  it  is,  that  this  first 
battalion  of  which  I  am  speaking,  under  the  command  of  knights 
from  France  and  B^arn,  expected  to  have  been  more  quickly  and 
better  supported  by  the  Castillians  than  they  were  ;  for  if  the  king  of 
Castille  with  the  main  army,  which  consisted  at  least  of  (wpntt 
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thousand  men,  had  advanced  to  check  the  PoitugueBe  in  another 
quarter,  the  day  must  have  been  theirs ;  but  they  did  nothing,  for 
which  they  suffered  much  less  and  blame.  >  It  is  also  true,  that  the 
battle  began  too  soorf ;  but  they  did  so  to  acquire  greater  honor,  and 
to  make  their  words  good  which  they  had  said  in  the  presence  of  the 
king.  On  the  other  hand,  as  I  have  heard,  the  Castillians  made  no 
great  haste  to  advance,  for  the  French  were  not  in  good  favor  with 
them,  and  they  had  said ;  "  Let  them  begin  the  fight,  and  tire  them, 
selves :  they  will  find  enough  to  do.  These  Frenchmen  are  too  great 
boasters,  and  too  vainglorious,  and  our  king  has  not  any  perfect  con. 
fidence  but  in  them.  Since  he  wishes  that  they  should  have  the 
honor  of  the  day,  it  shall  be  so ;  for  we  will  have  it  our  own  way,  or 
not  at  all."  Conformably  to  this  resolution,  the  Spaniards  kept  in  a 
large  body,  twenty  thousand  at  least,  in  the  plain,  and  would  not  ad. 
vance,  which  vexed  the  king  much ;  but  he  could  not  help.it,  for  they 
■aid ;  "  My  lord,  it  is  all  over,,  (though  none  had  returned  from  the 
battle  :)  these  French  knights  have  defeated  your  enemies :  the 
honor  and  victoiy  of  the  day  are  theirs."  "God  grant  it  may  be  so !" 
replied  th^  king;  "but  let  us  advance  a  little."  They  advanced 
about  a  bow-shot,  and  halted  again.  It  was  truly  a  fine  sight  to  view 
their  appearance,  so  well  and  handsomely  were  they  armed  and 
mounted.  During  all  this  time  the  French  were  fighting ;  and  those 
knights  and  squires  who  had  been  able  to  dismount  performed  many 
gallant  deeds,  for,  when  their  lances  were  broken,  they  used  their 
battle-axes,  and  with  them  gave  such  desperate  blows  on  the  helmets 
of  all  who  opposed  them,  that  wounds,  if  not  death,  were  the  conse. 
quences.  Whoever  is  engaged  in  such.like  combats  as  this  at  Alju. 
barota  must  abide  the  event,  if  safety  be  not  sought  in  flight:  but  in 
flight  there  is  more  danger  than  in  the  heat  of  the  battle,  for,,  when 
any  one  flies  a  pursuit  is  made,  and,  if  overtaken,  he  is  slain :  when 
in  a  battle,  if  the  chance  turn  unfortunate,  he  surrenders,  and  is  well 
taken  care  of  as  a  captive. 

It  cannot  be  denied  but  that  the  knights  and  squires  from  France, 
Brittany,  Burgundy  and  B^arn,  fought  valiantly:  they  were  over, 
powered  at  the  first  onset,  from  the  advice  the  English  had  given  to 
fortify  the  place :  besides,  in  this  attack,  the  Portuguese  were  supe. 
rior  in  numbers.  They  therefore  were  at  their  mercy,  and  all  were 
slain  or  taken,  for  few  escaped.  At  this  beginning  they  made  a 
thousand  knights  and  squires  prisoners,  which  gave  them  much  joy. 
They  did  not  expect  any  further  battle  that  day,  and  entertained  their 
prisoners  handsomely,  saying  to  them ;  "  Do  not  be  cast  down  :  you 
have  valiantly  fought  and  have  been  conquered  fairly :  we  will  be. 
have  to  you  as  generously  as  we  should  wish  to  be  dealt  with  our. 
selves,  were  we  in  your  situation.  You  must  come  and  recruit 
yourselves  in  the  good  city  of  Lisbon,  where  you  shall  have  every 
comfort."  Those  to  whom  such  speeches  were  made,  replied  by 
returning  thanks.  Some  were  ransomed  on  the  spot,  and  others  said 
they  would  wait  the  event,  for  they  did  not  imagine  things  would 
remain  as  they  then  were,  but  that  the  king  of  Spain  would  come 
with  the  main  arniy  and  deliver  them. 

As  the  king  of  Castille  and  bis  people  were  drawing  near  to  Alju. 
barota,  news  of  what  had  happened  speedily  came  to  them  from  the 
runaways  (for  unfortunate  indeed  is  the  battle  whence  no  one  es. 
capes,)  who  cried  aloud  and  with  much  fear ;  "  Sir  king,  advance ; 
for  your  whole  van  battalion  are  either  slain  or  made  prisoners,  and 
there  is  no  hope  of  deliverance  but  from  you."  When  the  king  heard 
this  he  was  much  enraged,  and  with  reason,  for  it  too  nearly  con. 
cerned  him :  he  instantly  gave  orders  to  march,  saying,  "  March, 
banners,  in  the  name  of  God  and  St.  George  :  let  us  hasten  to  the 
rescue  of  our  friends  who  have  been  captured,  for  they  have  need  of 
us."  The  Castillians  began  to  quicken  their  march  in  close  order  : 
it  was  now  past  vespers,  and  the  sun  was  setting,  when  some  of  them 
said,  it  would  be  better  to  wait  for  the  morning,  as  it  would  soon  be 
night,  when  they  would  be  unable  to  perform  any  good  deeds  of 
arms.  But  the  king  was  determined  to  advance,  and  wan  in  the 
nght ;  for  he  said,  "  How  can  we  think  of  thus  deserting  our  friends, 
who  are  fatigued  and  in  distress  7  whoever  gives  such  advice  neither 
loves  me  nor  regards  my  honor."  They  continued  therefore  to  ad- 
vance, with  trumpets  sounding  and  drums  beating,  and  making  a 
great  noise  to  frighten  their  enemies. 

I  will  now  relate  how  the  king  of  Portugal  and  his  army  had  era. 
ployed  themselves.  As  soon  as  they  had  defeated  the  van  division 
and  taken  care  of  their  prisoners,  as  has  been  before  said,  they  did 
not  confide  in  this  first  victory,  though  they  saw  not  any  appearance 
of  reinforcements,  but  ordered  six  men.at-arms,  the  best  mounted,  to 
reconnoitre,  and  bring  them  intelligence,  if  they  were  to  expect  an. 
other  battle.  Those  who  had  been  sent  on  this  expedition,  saw  and 
heard  the  army  of  the  king  of  Castille,  which  was  at  least  twenty 
thousand  men  on  horseback,  and  approaching  very  near  to  Aljuba. 
rota:  they  returned  full  gallop  to  their  friends,  and  said  aloud,  "My 
lords,  take  care  of  yourselves,  for  hitherto  we  have  done  nothing : 
the, king  t)f  Castille  is  advancing  with  his  whole  army,  of  twenty 
thousand  horse,  for  not  one  has  remained  behind."  On  hearing  this 
they  held  a  short  council,  as  the  necessity  of  the  case  obliged  them, 
and  came  to  a  pitiless  resolution ;  for  it  vtaa  commanded,  under  pain 
of  death,  that  whoever  had  taken  a  prisoner  should  instantly  kill 
him,  and  that  neither  noble,  nor  rich,  nor  simple,  should  be  exempted. 
Those  barons,  knights  and  squires,  who  had  been  captured,  were  in 
■      ■    ■      '-■^••■-  fsT  e.':«.<:c.ES"'s  would  have  betn  of  no  avail. 


They  were  scattered  about  disarmed  in  different  parts,  considering 
themselves  in  safety,  for  their  lives  at  least ;  but  it  was  not  so,  which 
was  a  great  pity.  Each  man  killed  his  prisoner,  and  those  who  re. 
fused,  had  him  slain  before  their  eyes :  for  the  Portuguese  and  Eng- 
lish, who  had  given  this  advice,  said,  "It  was  better  to  "kill  than  to 
be  killed;  and  if  we  do  not  put  them  to- death  they  will  liberate 
themselves  while  we  are  fighting,  and  then  slay  us,  for  no  one  ought 
to  put  confidence  in  his  prisoner."  By  this  order  were  killed  the  lord 
de  Lingnach,  sir  Peter  de  Salbiere,  the  lords  de  Lespre,  de  B^an;, 
des  Bordes,  sir  Bertrand  de  Barege,  the  lord  de  Moriane,  sir  Raymond 
Donzack,  sir  John  Afolege,  sir  Manaut  de  Saremen,  sir  Peter  de  Sali. 
bieres,  sir  Stephen  de  Valentin,  sir  Raymond  de  Courasser  sir  Peter 
de  Hausane,  with  full  three  hundred  squires  from  B^ara.  Of  French, 
men,  there  were  sir  John  de  Rue,  sir  Geoffry  Ricon,  sir  Geoffry  de 
Partenay,  and  many  more.  This  was  a  very  unfortunate  event  to  the 
prisoners,  as  well  as  to  the  Portuguese ;  for  they  put  to  death,  this 
Saturday,  as  .many  good  prisoners  as  would  have  been  worth  to  them, 
taking  one  with  another,  four  hundred  thousand  francs.  When  they 
had  thus  cleared  the  place,  by  putting  every  one  to  death  (for  none 
escaped  but  those  who  had  been  carried  to  the  village  of  Aljubarota, 
where  the  baggage  and  stores  were,)  they  again  formed  themselves 
in  the  same  position  and  place  as  when  the  van  battalion  commenced 
their  attack. 

The  sun  was  now  setting,  when  the  king  of  Castille  advanced  in 
puissant  array,  with  banners  displayed,  and  on  barbed  horses,  shout 
ing  out  "Castille!"  and  entered  the  fortified  pass.  They  were 
received  with  lances  and  battle.axes,  and  the  first  flight  of  arrows 
grievously  wounded  their  horses,  threw  them  into,  confusion,  and 
many  were  wounded  or  slain.  The  king  of  Castille,  ignorant  of  the 
unfortunate  fate  of  the  van,  imagining  they  were  only  prisoners,  was 
anxious  to  deliver  them,  as  you  have  heard.  The  battle  raged  with 
violence :  many  were  thrown  to  the  ground,  and  the  Portuguese  had 
not  the  advantage :  they  were  forced  to  fight  most  valiantly,  or  they 
would  have  been  overpowered :  they  owed  their  safety  to  the  impos. 
sibility  of  being  attacked  but  in  one  place.  The  king  of  Portugal 
dismounted,  and,  taking  his  battle.axe,  placed  himself  at  the  pass, 
where  he  performed  wonders,  knocking  down  three  or  four  of  the 
stoutest  of  the  enemy,  insomuch  that  none  dared  to  approach  him. 
I  must  not  omit  to  notice  the  manner  in  which  the  Spaniards  gene, 
rally  act  in  war.  It  is  true  they  make  a  handsome  figure  on  horse, 
back,  spur  off  to  advantage,  and  fight  well  at  the  first  onset ;  but  as 
soon  as  they  have  thrown  two  or  three  darts,  and  given. a  stroke  with 
their  spears,  without  disconcerting  the  enemy,  they  take  alarm,  turn 
their  horses'  head?  and  save  themselves  by  flight  as  well  as  they  can : 
this  game  they  played  at  Aljubarota ;  for  they  found  their  enemies 
obstinate,  and  as  fresh  as  if  they  had  not  had  an  engagement,  which 
astonished  them  much  ;  and  their  surprise  was-  increased  by  not 
hearing  anything  of  the  van  battalion. 

The  Spaniards  had  a  hard  afternoon's  work,  and  the  fortune  of 
war  was  greatly  against  them  :  all  who  through  courage,  or  a  wish 
to  distinguish  themselves,  had  entered  the  fort  of  the  Lisboners,  were 
cut  to  pieces  ;  for  they  could  not  ransom  any,  whether  poor  ornoble, 
(such  had  been  their  orders)  nor  encumber  themselves  with  prisoners. 
Very  many  of  the  nobles  of  Castille  were  there  slain :  among  the 
greatest  barons  who  suflfered,  were  sir  Dangommes  Neudrich,  Ri 
Diego  Parsament,  don  Pedro  de  Rourmont,  sir  Marc  de  Versaui,  Jae 
grand-master  of  Calatrava,  and  his  brother,  who  was  that  day  created 
a  knight,  and  called  sir  Diego  More,  sir  Peter  Goussart  de  Modesque, 
don  Pedro  Goussart  de  Seville,  don  John  Roderigo  de  la  Rousselle, 
with  upward  of  sixty  barons  and  knights  of  Spain.  There  were  noi 
even  at  the  battle  of  Najara,  when  the  prince  of  Wales  defeated  th" 
king,  don  Henry,  so  many  nobles  of  Castille  killed,  as  at  this  battv- 
of  Aljubarota,  which  was  on  a  Saturday,  the  feast  of  our  Lad) 
August,  1385 


CHAPTER    XVII. 

THE  KING  OF  CASTILLE,  AFTEK  HIS  DEFEAT  AT  ALJUBAROTA,  KETREATS 
TO  SAHTAREM.  THE  KING  OF  PORTUGAL  RETURNS  TO  LISBON.  A 
TRUCE    IS    CONCLUDED    BETWEEN    THEM. 

When  king  Henry  perceived  that  his  army  was  defeated,  the  van 
battalion  having  been  totally  destroyed,  that  sir  Reginald  de  Limou. 
sin,  his  marshal,  was  slain,  and  that  the  flower  of  his  own  chivalry, 
as  well  as  that  of  France,  which  had  come  so  willingly  to  serve  him, 
were  dead  or  disabled,  he  was  mightily  cast  down,  and  knew  not 
how  to  act.  He  saw  his  men  flying  in  all  directions,  and  heard  them 
crying  to  him,  "  My  lord,  march  away :  it  is  time  for  you :  the  battle 
is  over :  you  alone  cannot  conquer  your  enemies,  nor  repair  your 
losses :  your  men  are  running  away  on  all  sides,  for  every  one  now 
looks  to  himself:  you  know,  also,  it  will  be  prudent,  at  this  moment, 
to  follow  their  example,  and  if  fortune  is  now  against  you,  another 
time  she  may  be  more  favorable."  The  king  of  Castille  followed 
this  advice  :  he  changed  his  horse,  and  mounted  a  fresh  one  that  had 
not  been  rode  that  day,  and  which  had  great  speed.  The  king  stuck 
spurs  into  him,  turned  his  back  to  his  enemies,  and  made  for  Santa. 
rem,  whither  all  the  runaways,  who  wished  to  save  themselves, 
followed. 

The  king  of  Castille  had  that  day  ordered  a  knight  of  bis  boiw). 


set 
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hold,  called  sir  Peter  Harem,  to  bear  his  helmet  This  helmet  was 
encircled  with-  gold,  and  might  be  worth  twenty  thousand  francs. 
The  king  intended  wearing  it  at  the  battle,  and  had  so  ordered  it  the 
morning  he  marched  from  Santarem,  but  did  not  do  so  ;  for,  when 
the  army  was  forming,  there  was  so  great  a  crowd  round  the  kiflg, 
the  knight  could  not  come  near,  and,  not  hearing  himself  called,  he 
ceased  to  attempt  it.  Shortly  afterwards,  he  heard  that  the  Portu- 
guese had  gained  the  day,  and  saw  his  own  army  flying  in  all  direc. 
tions :  fearful  of  losing  so  rich  a  jewel  as  the  king's  helmet,  that  was 
valued  so  highly,  he  put  it  on  his  own  head,  not  to  lose  it  nor  have 
it  stolen  from  hira  by  meeting  the  enemy,  and  fled :  he  did  not  follow 
the  oad  to  Santarem,  but  took  another,  like  to  people  thunderstiiick 
and  discomfited ;  but  the  greater  part  made  for  Santarem,  where  the 
king  arrived  in  the  evening,  confounded  and  cast  down. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  Spaniards  at  Aljubarota,  the  Portuguese 
and  Lisboners  kept  the  field  of  battle  :  the  slaughter  was  great,  and 
would  have  been  more  if  they  had  pursued  the  enemy ;  for  the  Eng- 
lish seeing  the  enemy  turn  their  backs,  called  aloud  to  the  king  of 
Portugal,  "  Sir  king,  let  us  mount  our  horses,  and  set  out  on  the 
pursuit,  and  all  these  runaways  shall  be  dead  men."  "  I  will  not," 
replied  the  king :  "  what  we  have  done  ought  to  satisfy  us.  Our 
men  are  fatigued,  and  have  fought  hard  this  evening :  it  is  now  so  dark 
we  shall  not  know  whither  we  are  going,  nor  how  many  are  flying. 
Their  army  was  very  numerous,  and  perhaps  this  may  be  a  stratagem 
to  draw  us  out  of  our  fort,  and  the  more  easily  conquer  us.  We  will 
this  day  guard  the  dead,  and  to-morrow  call  a  council  and  consider 
how  we  shall  next  act."  "  By  my  faith,"  replied  Hartsel,  an  >Eng. 
lishman,  "  the  dead  are  easily  guarded :  they  will  do  us  no  harm,  nor 
shall  we  have  any  profit  from  them,  for  we  have  slain  onr  rich  pris- 
oners. We  are  strangers,  come  from  a  distance  to  serve  you,  and 
would  willingly  gain  something  from  these  calves  that  are  flying 
without  wings,  and  who  drive  their  banners  before  them."  "  Fair 
brother,"  said  the  king,  "  all  covet,  all  lose  :  it  is  much  better  that 
we  remain  on  our  guard,  since  the  honor  and  victory  are  ours,  through 
God's  grace,  than  rim  any  risk  where  there  is  no  necessity  for  it. 
Thanks  to  God,  we  have  enough  to  make  you  all  rich,"  Nothing 
more  was  said  on  the  subject.  Thus,  as  I  have  related,  happened  the 
battle  of  Aljubarota,  which  the  king  of  Portugal  completely  gained. 
There  were  slain  about  five  hundred  knights,  and  full  as  many,  if  not 
more,  squires,  which  was  a  great  pity,  and  six  or  seven  thousand 
other  men :  God  have  mercy  on  their  poor  souls  ! 

The  Idng  of  Portugal  and  his  men  remained  all  night  under  arms, 
at  their  post  without  stirring,  until  about  six  o'clock  on  Sunday  mom. 
ing.  They  ate  a  morsel  standing  or  sitting,  and  quafled  a  cup  or  so 
of  wine,  which  was  brought  to  them  from  the  village  of  Aljubarota. 
At  sunrise,  the  king  of  Portugal  ordered  twelve  knights  to  mount 
their  horses,  and  scour  the  country,  to  see  if  there  were  any  bodies 
of  men  assembled  together.  AVhen  they  had  rode  far  and  near,  on 
their  return,  they  said  they  had  seen  nothing  but  dead  men,  "  Of 
them  we  have  no  fear,"  said  the  king,  who  gave  orders  for  the  army 
to  march"  to  the  village  of  Aljubarota,  where  they  were  to  halt  the 
rest  of  the  day  and  that  night  until  Monday  morning.  Upon  this  they 
decamped,  leaving  the  church  of  Aljubarota,  and  quartered  them- 
selves in  the  village  the  whole  of  Sunday  and  the  following  night. 

On  Monday  morning,  it  was  ordered  in  council  that  they  should 
return  to  Lisbon,  and  the  trumpets  sounded  to  decamp.  They  then 
formed  themselves  in  handsome  array,  and  took  the  road  to  Lisbon. 
On  the  Tuesday,  the  king  entered  the  city,  amid  an  immense  con- 
course of  people,  with  great  glory  and  triumph,  and  was  conducted 
by  a  numerous  company  of  minstrels,  and  a  long  procession  of 
churchmen,  who  had  come  out  to  meet  him  as  far  as  the  palace.  As 
he  rode  through  the  streets,  all  the  people,  and  even  the  children,  paid 
him  the  greatest  respect  and  reverence,  shouting  out,  "  Long  live 
the  noble  king  of  Portugal !  to  whom  God  has  been  gracious  in  giv. 
ing  victory  over  the  potent  king  of  Castille,  the  gain  of  the  field  and 
discomfiture  of  his  enemies."  By  this  fortunate  victory  which  the 
king  of  Portugal  had  over  don  John  of  Castille,  as  I  have  just  related, 
l.e  won  so  much  the  affections  of  all  Portugal,  that  those,  who  before 
tliis  battle  had  dissembled  their  sentiments,  now  came  to  Lisbon, 
took  the  oaths,  and  paid  their  homage  to  him,  saying,  he  was  worthy 
to  live,  and  God  must  love  him  when  gave  him  the  victory  over  a 
king  more  powerful  than  himself,  and  that  he  deserved  to  wear  a 
crown.  Thus  did  the  king  acqmre  me  love  of  his  subjects,  more  es- 
pecially of  the  whole  commonalty  of  the  kingdom. 

We  will  now  say  something  of  the  king  of  Castille,  who,  after  his 
defeat,  retreated  to  Santarem,  regrettnig  and  bewailing  rHe  loss  of 
his  men,  and  cursing  the  hard  fate  he  had  had,  when  such  numbers 
of  noble  kniglifc!  of  his  kingdom,  as  well  as  those  from  France,  lay 
dead  on  the  field.  At  the  time  he  entered  the  town  of  Santarem,  he 
knew  not  the  greatness  of  Ins  loss,  but  was  made  acquainted  with  it 
on  the  Sunday,  when  he  sent  his  heralds  to  examine  the  field  of  bat. 
tie,  having  imagined  the  greater  part  of  those  barons  and  knights 
whom  they  found  lying  dead,  had  been  prisoners  to  the  Portuguese, 
He  was  so  much  enraged  when  the  heralds  returned,  on  learning  the 
names  of  those  who  had  fallen^and  the  certainty  of  their  deaths,  that 
he  could  not  be  appeased  or  comforted.  He  declared  wi*  an  oath, 
he  should  never  again  taste  joy,  for  the  loss  of  soihany  noble  knights, 
who  had  perished  thro"°;h  his  fault. 

At  the  end  of  the  tKo..  -lays  the  king  had  passed  at  Santarem,  his 


Knight,  sir  Martin  Haiene,*  came  into  the  town,  bringing  wWi  him 
his  majesty's  helmet,  which  was  estimated  at  twenty  thousand  .francs, 
on  account  of  the  rich  jewels  with  which  it  was  ornamented.  Much 
had  been  said  on  this  subject  in  the  king's  household,  and  some  had 
declared  he  had  fraudulently  carried  it  off;  and  would  never  more 
return.  When  the  knight  came  before  the  king,  he  cast  himself  on 
his  knees,  and  made  such  fair  excuses  that  the  king  and  council  hold 
him  blameless.  Things  remained  in  this  state,  and  tlie  king  of  Cas. 
tille  returned  to  Burgos,  the  twenty-fifth  day  after  his  arrival  at  San 
tarem,  having  dismissed  his  whole  army.  Negotiations  were  now 
entered  on  between  the  kings  of  Castille  and  Portugal,  and  a  truce 
was  made  between  them  and  their  allies,  as  well  on  land  as  at  sea, 
from  Michaelmas  until  the  first  day  of  May,  The  bodies  of  the 
barons  and  knights  who  had  been  slain  at  Aljubarota,  were  buried 
in  that  and  in  the  neighboring  churches :  the  bones  of  many  were 
carried  by  their  servants  to  their  own  countries 


CHAPTER   XVIII. 

THE  CODNT  DE  FOIX  IS  KAPIDLY,  AMD  IN  A  SECRET  MAKWBK,  INFOBUED  OF 
WHAT  HAD  HAPPENED  AT  AUtTBAEOTA,  FEOISSART,  IN  COKSEQireiTCE 
OP  THIS,  RELATES  A  STORT  WHICH  HAD  BEEN  TOLD  HIM  OF  A  FAUIUAR 
SPIRIT,  CALLED  ORTHON,  WHO   SERVED   THE    LORD  DE  CORASSE  IN   THE 

LIKE  MANNER. 

A  FACT  I  am  about  to  relate  will  astonish  my  readers,  if  tkey  con- 
sider and  pay  any  attention  to  it.  It  was  told  me  in  the  hotel  of  the 
count  de  Foix,  at  Orth6s,  and  by  the  same  person  who  had  informed 
me  of  the  batde  of  Aljubarota,  and  the  event  of  that  day.  I  will 
therefore  narrate  it ;  for,  ever  since  the  squire  related  it  to  me,  I  have 
much  thought  on  it,  and  shall  do  so  as  long  as  I  live.  It  is  a  fact,  as 
the  squire  assured  me,  that  the  count  de  Foix  was  informed,  the  day 
after  the  battle.of  Aljubarota,  of  everything  that  had  there  happened, 
the  same  as  I  have  related  it,  which  surprised  me  exceedingly  how 
this  could  possibly  have  been.  ' 

The  whole  days  of  Sunday,  Monday,  and  the  following  Tuesday, 
he  was  in  his  castle  of  Orth6s,  and  made  such  poor  and  melancholy 
meals  that  not  one  word  could  be  drawn  from  him ;  nor  would  he 
during  that  time,  quit  his  chamber,  nor  speak  to  knight  or  squire, 
however  nearly  they  were  related  by  blood,  unless  he  had  sent  for 
him ;  and  it  also  happened,  that  he  even  sent  for  some,  to  whom  he 
never  opened  his  lips  during  these  three  days.  On  the  Tuesday,  iu 
the  evening,  he  called  his  brother  Arnold  William,  and^aid  to  him 
in  a  low  voice,  "  Our  people  have  had  a  desperate  battle,  which  has 
vexed  me  very  much,  for  it  has  happened  to  them  just  as  I  had  fore- 
told at  their  departure,"  Arnold  William,  who  was  a  vrise  man  and 
a  prudent  knight,  well  acquainted  with  the  temper  of  his  brother, 
was  silent.  The  count,  anxious  to  cheer  up  his  courage,  for  he  had 
too  long  nurtured  in  his  breast  this  sad  news,  added,  "  By  God,  sir 
Arnold,  it  is  just  as  I  have  told  you ;  and  very  soon  we  shall  have 
news  of  it.  Never  has  the  country  of  B^arn  suflTered  so  severely  for 
these  hundred  years  past,  as  it  has  now  at  this  battle  in  Portugal." 
Many  knights  and  squires  who  were  present,  and  heard  the  words  of 
the  count,  were  afraid  to  speak,  but  commented  within  themselves 
on  them. 

Within  ten  days,  the  truth  was  known  from  those  who  had  been  in 
the  battle,  and  they  first  told  the  count,  and  all  who  wished  to  heat 
them,  everything  relative  to  their  disputes  with  the  Castillians  and 
the  event  of  the  battle  at  Aljubarota,  This  renewed  the  grief  of  tlie 
count,  and  of  those  persons  belonging  to  the  country,  who  had  lost 
brothers,  relations,  children,  or  friends.  "  Holy  Mary  I"  said  I  to  the 
squire,  "  how  was  it  possible  for  the  count  to  know,  or  even  to  guess 
at  it,  on  the  morrow  after  it  had  happened  ?"  "  By- my  faith,"  re. 
plied  he,  "  he  knew  it  well  enough,  as  it  appeafed  afterwards."  "Is 
he  a  wizard,  then,"  said  I,  "  or  has  he  messengers  who  ride  on  the 
winds  ?  for  he  must  have  some  secret  art,"  Upon  this,  the  squire 
began  to  laugh,  and  said,  "  In  trutii,  he  must  have  known  it  by  means 
of  necromancy.  We  indeed  are  ignorant  in  this  country,  how  he 
manages,  but  wo  have  our  suspicions."  Upon  this,  I  said  to  tlie 
squire,  "  Now  do  have  the  goodness  to  tell  me  what  your  suspicions 
are,  and  I  shall  be  very  .much  obliged  to  you.  If  it  be  necessary  to 
keep  it  secret,  I  will  be  silent,  and  never  open  my  mouth  on  the  sub. 
ject  as  long  as  I  live  or  i"emain  in  this  country."  "  I  must  entreat 
that  of  you,"  repUed  the  squire,  "  for  I  would  not  have  it  known  that 
I  had  told  it  to  you;  for  we  only  speak  of  it  secretly  when  among 
our  friends."  Upon  this,  he  drew  me  aside  to  a  corner  of  the  vault 
of  the  chapel  of  Orth^s,  and  thus  began  his  tale : 

"  About  twenty  years  ago,  there  lived  a  baron  in  this  country, 
called  Raymond,  lord  of  Corasse.  You  must  understand,  that  Co- 
rasse  is  a  town  seven  leagues  distant  from  Orthfes,  This  lord  of 
Corasse  had  a  suit  at  Avignon,  before  the  pope,  for  the  tith»s  of  his 
church,,  against  a  priest  of  Catalonia :  this  priest  was  very  learned 
who  claimed  these  tithes,  which  were  wordi  a  hundred  florins  a 
year.  He  proved  his  right  so  clearly  that  pope  Urban  V.  in  full  con. 
sistory,  gave  a  definitive  judgment  in  favor  of  the  priest,  condemning 
the  knight  to  costs  of  suit.  The  priest  obtained  a  copy  of  this  sen 
tence,  and  hastened  to  B^am,  where  showing  it,  and  his  bulls  from 

*  His  name  is  nol  mentioned  in  th*  printed  copies  until  now,  buthe  is  cnJkd  in  Bf 
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the  pope,  he  obtained  possession  of  the  titbeB.  The.  loid  de  Co> 
-asse,  being  doubtful  of  the  priest  and  of  his  designs,  went  to  him 
and  said  '  Master  Peter,  or  master  Martin  ,  according  as  he  was 
called,)  do  you  think  I  will  lose  my  inheritance  through  the  papers 
you  have  brought  hither  1  I  do  not  believe  you  will  be  bold  enough 
to  collect  anything  belonging  to  me  ;  for  if  you  do,  your  life  shall 
pay  for  it.  Go  elsewhere  and  seek  for  benefices,  for  you  shall  not 
have  anything  from  my  estates ;  and,  once  for  all,  I  forbid  you  to 
take  any  tithes.'  The  clerk  was  fearful  of  the  knight,  as  he  knew 
him  to  be  a  cruel  man,  and  dared  not  persevere,  but  resolved  to  re- 
turn to  Avignon,  which  he  did.  Before  he  set  out,  he  came  again 
to  the  lord  de  Corasse,  and  said  to  him :  '  By  force,  and  not  by  jus. 
tice,  you  deprive  me  of  the  rights  of  my  church,  for  which,  in  con- 
Bcience,  you  behave,  exceedingly  ill.  I  am  not  so  powerful  in  this 
country  as  you  are  ;  but  know,  that  as  soon  as  I  possibly  can,  I  will 
send  you  a  champion  that  you  will  be  more  afraid  of  than  you  have 
hitherto  been  of  me.'  The  lord  de  Corasse,  not  alarmed  at  his  men. 
aces,  replied :  '  Go,  in  God's  name  go  :  do  what  thou  canst :  I  fear 
thee  neither  dead  nor  alive  ;  and  for  thy  speeches  I  will  not  lose  my 
property.'  The  clerk  then  departed,  and  went  I  know  not  whether 
to  Catalonia  or  to  Avignon,  but  did  not  forget  what  he  had  told  the 
lord  de  Corasse  on  leaving  him ;  for,  about  three  months  after,  when 
the  knight  least  thought  of  it,  and  was  sleeping  in  his  bed  with  his 
.  ady,  in  his  castle  of  Corasse,  there  came  invisible,  messengers,  who 
made  such  a  noise,  knocking  about  everything  they  met  with  in  the 
castle,  as  if  they  were  determined  to  destroy  all  within  it :  and  they 
gave  such  loud  raps  at  the.  door  of  the  chamber  of  the  knight,  that 
the  lady  was  exceedingly  frightened.  The  knight  heard  it  all,  but 
did  not  say  a  word,  as  he  would  not  have  it  appear  that  he  was 
alarmed,  for  he  was  a  man  of  sufficient  courage  for  any  adventure. 
These  noises  and  tumults  continued,  in  different  parts  of  the  castle, 
for  a  considerable  time,  and  then  ceased.  On  the  morrow,  all  the 
servants  of  the  household  assembled,  and  went  to  their  lord,  and 
said :  '  My  lord,  did  you  not  hear  what  we  all  heard  this  night  ?' 
The  lord  de  Corasse  dissembled,  and  replied,  '  What  is  it  you  have 
heard?'  They  then ' related  to  him  all  the  noises  and  rioting  they 
had  heard,  and  that  the  plates  in  the  kitchen  had  been  broken.  He 
began  to  laugh,  and  said,  '  it  was  nothing :  that  they  had  dreamed 
it,  or  that  it  had  been  the  wind.'  '  In  the  name  of  God,'  added  the 
lady,  '  I  well  heard  it.' 

"  On  the  following  night,  the  noises  and  rioting  were  renewed,  but 
much  louder  than  before ;  and  there  were  such  blows  struck  against 
the  door  and  windows  of  the  chamber  of  the  knight,  that  it  seemed 
they  would  break  them  down.  The  knight  could  no  longer  desist 
from  leaping  out  of  his  bed,  and  calling  out,  '  Who  is  it  that  at  this 
hour  thus  knocks  at  my  chamber  door  ?'  He  was  instantly  answered, 
'  It  is  I.'  'And  who  sends  thee  hither?'  asked  the  knight.  'The 
clerk  of  Catalonia,  whom  thou  hast  much  wronged :  for  thou  hast 
deprived  him  of  the  rights  of  his  benefice  :  I  will,  therefore,  never 
leave  thee  quiet,  until  thou  hast  rendered  him  a  just  account,  with 
which  he  shall  be  contented.'  'What  art  thou  called,'  said  the 
knight,  'who  art  so  good  a  messenger?'  '  My  name  is  Orthon.' 
'  Orthon,'  said  the  knight,  '  serving  a  clerk  will  not  be  of  much  ad. 
vantage  to  thee  ;  for,  if  thou  believest  him,  he  will  give  thee  great 
trouble :  I  beg  thou  wilt  therefore  leave  him  and  serve  me,  and  I 
shall  thirk  nyself  obliged  to  thee.'  Orthon  was  ready  with  his  an- 
swer "ci  ne  had  taken  a  liking  to  the  knight,  and  said,  •'  do  you 
wi?;.  it  ?'  '  Yes,'  replied  the  knight ;  '  but  no  harm  must  be  done  to 
any  one  within  these  walls.'  '  Oh  no,'  answered  Orthon :  '  I  have 
no  power  do  do  ill  to  any  one,  only  to  awaken  thee  and  disturb  thy 
rest,  or  that  of  other  persons.'  '  Do  what  I  tell  thee,'  added  the 
knight :  '  we  shall  well  agree ;  and  leave  this  wicked  priest,  for  he 
is  a  worthless  fellow,  and  serve  me.'  '  Well,'  replied  Orthon,  'since 
thou  wilt  have  it  so,  I  consent.' 

"  Orthon-  took  such  an  affection  to  the  lord  de  Corasse,  that  he 
came  often  to  see  him  in  the  night.time  ;  and,  when  he  found  him 
sleeping,  he  pulled  his  pillow  from  under  his  head,  or  made  great 
noisSs  at  the  door  or  windows ;  so  that,  when  the  knight  was 
awakened,  he  said,  '  Orthon,  let  me  sleep.'  '  I  will  not,'  replied 
he,  '  until  I  have  told  thee  some  news.'-  The  knight's  lady  was  so 
much  frightened,  the  hairs  of  her  head  stood  on  end,  and  she  hid  her. 
self  under  the  bedclothes.  '  Well,'  said  the  knight,  '  and  what 
news  hast  thou  brought  me  7'  Orthon  replied,  '  I  am  come  from 
England,  Hungary,  or  some  other  place,  which  I  left  yesterday,  and 
such  and  such  things  have  happened.'  Thus  did  the  lord  de  Co. 
rasse  know  by  means  of  Orthon  all  things  that  were  passing  in  dif. 
ferent  parts  of  the  world ;  and  this  connection  continued  for  five 
years ;  but  he  could  not  keep  it  to  himself,  and  discovered  it  to  the 
count  de  Foix,  in  the  manner  I  will  tell  you.  The  first  year,  the 
lord  de  Corasse  came  to  the  coimt  de  Foix  at  Orthfes,  or  elsewhere, 
and  told  him,  '  My  lord,  such  an  event  has  happened  in  England,  in 
Scotland,  Germany,  oj  some  other  country ;'  and  the  count  de  Foix, 
whe  found  all  this  intelligence  prove  true,  marvelled  greatly  how  he 
could  have  acquired  such  early  information,  and  entreated  him  so 
earnestly,  that  the  lord  de  Corasse  told  him  the  means  by  which  he 
had  acquired  his  intelligence,  and  the  manner  of  its  communication. 
When  the  count  de  Foix  heard  this,  he  was  much  pleased,  and  said, 
■  Lord  de  Corasse,  nourish  the  love  of  your  intelligencer  :  I  wish  I 
bad  Buc^  s  messengei     ho  costs  you  nothing,  and  you  are  t|)ilv  in- 


formed of  everything  that  passes  in  the  world.'  '  My  lord,'  replied 
the  knight,  '  I  will  do  so.'  The  lord  de  Corasje  was  served  by  Or. 
then  for  a  long  time.  I  am  ignorant  if  Orthon  had  more  than  one 
master  ;  but  two  or  three  times  every  week  he  i-isited  the  knight, 
and  told  him  all  the  news  of  the  countries  he  had  frequented,  which 
he  wrote  immediately  to  the  count  de  Foix,  who  was  much  delighted 
therewith,  as  there  is  not  a  lord  in  the  world  more  eager  after  news 
from  foreign  parts  than  he  is.  Once,  when  tlic  lord  do  Corasse  was' 
in  conversation  on  this  subject  with  the  count  de  Foix,  the  count 
said,  '  Lord  de  Corasse,  have  you  never  yet  seen  your  messenger  ?' 
'  No,'  by  my  faith,  never ;  nor  have  I  ever  pressed  him  on  this  mat. 
ten'  '  I  wonder  at  that,'  replied  the  count :  '  for  had  he  been  so 
much  attached  to  me,  I  should  have  begged  of  him  to  have  shown 
himself  in  his  own  proper  form ;  and  I  entreat  you  will  do  so,  that 
you  may  tell  how  he  is  made,  and  what  he  is  like.  You  have  said, 
that  he  speaks  Gascon  as  well  as  you  or  I  do.'  '  By  my  faith,'  said 
the  lord  de  Corasse,  '  he  converses  just  as  well  and  as  properly  ;  and, 
since  you  request  it,  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  see  him.' 

"  It  fell  out,  when  the  lord  de  Corasse,  las  usual,  was  in  bed  with 
his  lady  (who  was  now  accustomed  to  hear  Orthon  without  being 
frightened,)  Orthon  arrived,  and  shook  the  pillow  o''  the  knight, 
who  was  asleep.  On  waking,  he  asked  who  was  there  ?  Oi'thon 
replied,  '  It  is  I.'  '  And  where  dost  thou  come  from  V  '  I  come 
from  Prague  in  Bohemia.'  '  How  far  is  it  hence  ?'  '  Sixty  days' 
journey,'  replied  Orthon.  '  And  hast  thou  returned  thence  in  so 
short  a  time  ?'  '  Yes,  as  may  God  help  me  :  I  travel  as  fast  as  the 
wind,  or  faster.'  '  What,  hast  thou  got  wings  ?'  '  Oh,  no.'  '  How, 
then  canst  thou  fly  so  fast?'  '  That  is  no  business  of  yours.'  '  No  '.' 
said  the  knight.  '  I  should  like  exceedingly  to  see  what  form  thou 
hast,  and  how  thou  art  made.'  '  That  does  not  concern  you  to 
know,'  replied  Orthon ;  '  be  satisfied  that  you  hear  me,  and  that  I 
bring  you  intelligence  you  may  depend  on.'  '  By  God,'  said  the 
lord  de  Corasse,  '  I  should  love  thee  better  if  I  had  seen  thee.' 
'  Well,'  replied  Orthon,  '  since  you  have  such  a  desire,  the  first 
thing  you  shall  see  tcmorrow  morning,  in  quitting  your  bed,Shall 
be  myself.'  '  I  am  satisfied,'  said  the  knight ;  '  you  may  now  de. 
part :  I  give  thee  thy  liberty  for  this  night.' 

"  When  morning  came,  the  knight  arose,  but  his  lady  was  so  much 
frightened  she  pretended  to  be  sick,  and  said  she  would  not  leave 
her  bed  the  whole  day.  The  lord  de  Corasse  willed  it  otherwise. 
'  Sir,'  said  she,  '  if  I  do  get  up,  I  shall  see  Orthon  ;  and,  if  it  please 
God,  I  would  neither  see  nor  meet  him.'  'Well,'  replied  the 
knight,  '  I  am  determined  to  see  him  ;'  and,  leaping  out  of  his  bed, 
he  seated  himself  on  the  bedstead,  thinking  he  should  see  Orthon  in 
his  own  shape  ;  but  he  saw  nothing  that  could  induce  him  to  say  he 
had  seen  him.  When  the  ensuing  night  arrived,  and  the  lord  de 
Corasse  was  in  bed,  Orthon  came  and  began  to  talk  in  his  usual 
manner.  '  Go,'  said  the  knight ;  '  thou  art  a  liar :  thou  oughtest  to 
have  shown  thyself  to  me  this  morning,  and  hast  not  done  so.'  '  No !' 
replied  Orthon ;  '  but  I  have.'  '  I  say,  no.'  '  And  did  you  see  no- 
thing at  all  when  you  leaped  out  of  bed  V  The  lord  de  Corasse  was 
silent,  and,  having  considered  awhile,  said,  '  Yes ;  when  sitting  on 
my  bedside,  and  thinking  of  thee,  I  saw  two  straws  which  were 
turning  and  playing  together  on  the  floor.'  '  That  was  myself,'  re- 
plied Orthon,  '  for  I  had  taken  that  form.'  The  lord  de  Corasse 
said,  '  That  will  not  satisfy  me  ;  I  beg  of  thee  to  assume  some  other 
shape,  so -that  I  may  see  thee  and  know  thee.'  Orthon  answered, 
'  You  ask  so  much  that  you  will  ruin  me  and  force  me  away  from 
you,  for  your  requests  are  too  great.'  '  You  shall  not  quit  me,'  said 
the  lord  de  Corasse  ;  '  if  I  had  once  seen  thee,  I  should  not  again 
wish  it.'  '  Well,'  replied  Orthon,  '  you  shall  see  me  to-morrow,  if 
you  pay  attention  to  the  first  tiling  you  observe  when  you  leave 
your  chamber.'  '  I  am  contented,'  said  the  knight ;  '  now  go  thy 
ways,  for  I  want  to  sleep.'  Orthon  departed.  On  the  morrow, 
about  the  hour  of  eight,  the  knight  had  risen  and  was  dressed ;  on 
leaving  his  apartment,  he  went  to  a  window  which  looked  ■into  the 
court  of  the  castle.  Casting  his  eyes  about,  the  first  thing  he  ob- 
served was  an  immensely  large  sow;  but  she  was  so  poor,  she 
seemed  only  skin  and  bone,  with  long  hanging  ears  all  spotted,  and 
a  sharp-pointed  lean  snout.  The  lord  de  Corasse  was  disgusted  at 
such  a  sight,  and,  calling  to  his  servants,  said,  '  Let  the  dogs  loose 
quickly,  for  I  will  have  that  sow  killed  and  devoured.'  The  servants 
hastened  to  open  the  kennel,  and  to  set  the  hounds  on  the  sow,  who 
uttered  a  loud  cry  and  looked  up  at  the  lord  de  Corasse,  leaning  on 
the  balcony  of  his  window,  and  was  never  seen  afterwards  ;  for  she 
vanished,  and  no  one  ever  knew  what  became  of  her. 

"  The  knight  returned  quite  pensive  to  his  chamber,  for  he  then 
recollected  what  Orthon  had  told  him,  and  said,  '  I  believe  I  have 
seen  my  messenger  Orthon,  and  repent  having  set  my  hounds  on 
him,  for  perhaps  I  may  never  see  him  more :  he  frequently  told  mc, 
that  if  I  ever  angered  him,  I  should  lose  him.'  He  kept  his  word, 
for  never  did  he  return  to  the  h6tel  de  Corasse,  and  the  knight  died 
the  following  year.  Thus  have  I  related  to  you  the  history  of  Orthon, 
and  how  for  a  time  he  supplied  the  lord  de  Corasse  witli  intelligence.'- 
"  That  is  true,"  said  I  to  the  squire  ;  "  but,  with  what  intent  have 
you  told  it?  Does  the  count  de  Foix  make  use  of  such  a  messenger?" 
"  In  good  truth,  that  is  the  real  opinion  of  several  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Beam  ;  fJr  there  is  nothing  done  in  this  country  or  elsewhere  but 
what  he  msuunly  knows,  when  he  sets  his  heart  on  it.  even  when  it 
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is  the  least  suspected.  Thus  it  was  respecting  the  intelligence  he 
told  us  of  our  good  knights  and  squires,  who  had  fallen  in  Portugal. 
The  reputation  and  belief  of  his  possessing  this  knowledge  is  of  great 
service  to  him,  for  there  would  not  be  lost  a  gold  or  silver  spoon,  or 
anything  of  less  value,  in  this  country,  without  his  instantly  knowing 
of  it"  I  then  took  my  leave  of  the  squire,  and  joined  other  com. 
pany,  with  whom  I  chatted  and  amused  myself.  However,  I  kept 
in  my  memory  every  particular  of  the  tale  he  had  told  me,  as  is  now 
apparent.  I  will  leave  for  a  while  the  affairs  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
and  speak  of  those  of  Brittany,  Languedoc,  and  France. 


CHAPTER   XIX. 

SIBOE  IS  LAID  TO  BREST.  ST.  FOROET  AND  SEVERAL  OTBSK  ENOLISH 
OARRISONS  IN  THE  EITVIHONS  OF  TOtJLOUSE  ARB  RECOVERED  BY  THE 
FRENCH. 

DuRiNO  the  time  these  matters  were  passing  in  Castille  and  in 
distant  countries,  sir  Oliver  de  Clisson,  constable  of  France,  ordered 
a  blockhouse  to  be  built  before  the  castle  of  Brest  in  Brittany,  which 
the  English  held,  and  had  done  so  for  a  considerable  time,  and  would 
not  quit  it,  neither  for  the  king  of  France  nor  for  the  duke  of  Brit, 
tany,  to  whom  it  belonged.  The  dukes  of  Berry  and  Burgundy,  and 
the  king's  council,  had  frequently  written  on  this  subject  to  the  duke 
of  Brittany ;  for  at  that  time,  as  you  know,  the  young  king  of  France 
was  under  the  government  of  his  uncles.  They  had  entreated  the 
duke  of  Brittany  to  exert  himself  to  conquer  the  castle  of  Brest, 
which  being  held  by  the^  English  was  much  to  his  discredit.  The 
.  duke,  in  compliance  with  their  entreaties,  as  well  as  knowing  him- 
self to  be  the  lord  of  Brest,  had  once  besieged  it,  but  had  not  pushed 
it  forward :  when  he  marched  away,  he  said  nothing  could  be  done : 
at  which  several  knights  and  squires  of  Brittany  murmured  behind 
his  back,  saying  that  he  feigned  and  dissembled,  as  those  who  held 
it  were  his  great  friends,  and  that  he  would  not  on  any  account  wish 
it  even  in  his  own  possession,  nor  in  that  of  the  king  of  France ;  for, 
if  the  French  had  it,  he  would  not  be  the  master,  but  be  much  weak, 
ened  by  it ;  and,  as  long  as  the  English  held  it,  the  French  would 
not  dare  to  anger  him. 

The  constable  of  France,  having  considered  the  whole  business, 
thought  that,  if  the  duke  of  Brittany  were  indiiferent  as  to  the  recov- 
ering the  town  and  castle  of  Brest  from  the  hands  of  the  enemies  of 
France,  it  would  be  dishonorable  to  him  and  to  the  nobles  of  Brit- 
tany. He  therefore  ordered  it  to  be  besieged,  and  sent  thither  great 
numbers  of  knights  and  squires,  tmder  the  command  of  the  lord  de 
Malestroit,  the  viscount  de  la  Belliere,  Morfonaoej  and  the  lord  de 
Rochederrien.  These  four  valiant  men  laid  their  siege  as  near  to 
Brest  as  was  possible,  and  erected  a  large  and  fair  blockhouse  of 
wood,  surrounding  also  the  place  with  palisadoes  and  wiills,  so  that 
the  garrison  was  shut  up  from  all  communication  but  by  sea :  on  that 
side  it  was  not  possible  for  them  to  surround  them.  There  were 
frequent  skirmishes  before  Brest ;  for  those  companions  who  were 
fond  of  arms  advanced  gayly.  to  the  barriers,  where  they  called  out 
the  garrison  and  fought  with  them  until  some  were  killed  or  wounded, 
and  then  they  retired  ;  scarcely  a  day  passed  without  some  warlike 
deeds  being  done. 

At  this  period  there  was  in  the  Toulousain  a  valiant  knight  from 
France,  called  sir  Walter  de  Passac :  he  was  an  expert  captain  and 
excellent  man-at-arms,  and  born  in  Berry,  on  the  borders  of  Limou- 
sin. Before  his  arrival,  sir  Hugh  de  Froideville,  seneschal  of  Tou. 
louse,  and  sir  Roger  d'Espaign,  seneschal  of  Carcassonne,  had  written 
to  the  king  and  council  of  the  state  of  Toulouse  and  Rabastens  ;* 
that  several  gallant  companions  from  the  garrisons  of  Lourde  and 
chiltel  Cuillet  had  m-ide  war  successfully  for  the  English  ;  and  hav. 
ing  possession  of  Saint  Forget,  la  Bassere,t  le  Mesnil,  Pomperon, 
Cimvalle,  Roohefort,  Jullians,t  Navar^t,  and  some  other  forts,  they 
had  surrounded  the  good  ciiy  of  Toulouse,  sr  that  the  inhabitants 
could  not  quit  it,  nor  the  farmers  labor  their  vineyards  or  gardens 
but  with  great  risk,  for  there  was  neither  truce  nor  any  composition 
entered  into  between  them.  They  were  commanded  by  an  able 
man  from  Biscay,  called  Espaignolet,  who  performed  wonders  and 
took  by  scalado  the  castle  of  Ermaille,  while  its  master,  sir  Raymond, 
was  absent  at  Toulouse,  and  kept  possession  for  upward  of  one  year. 
During  this  time,  he  dug  a  mine  that,  after  passing  under  the  apart, 
inents,  opened  to  the  fields,  which,  when  finished,  was  so  well  cov. 
ored,  that  no  one  would  imagine  there  was  a  subterraneous  passage 
under  the  castle.  When  about  this,  the  lord  of  Ermaille  was  treat- 
ing with  Espaignolet  respecting  the  sum  for  which  ho  would  surrender 
to  him  his  castle  ;  and,  on  the  mine  being  completed,  he  yielded  the 
castle  to  sir  Raymond  for  two  thousand  francs,  who,  having  again 
possession,  had  it  repaired  and  strengthened.  Not  fifteen  days  passed 
belore  Espaignolet  advanced  with  his  men  to  the  mouth  of  this  mine, 
which  they  entered  about  midnight,  gained  the  castle,  and  took  the 
knight  in  his  bed,  whom  he  again  ransomed  for  two  thousand  francs, 
and  then  allowed  him  to  depart :  but  Espaignolet  kept  possession  of 
the  castle,  which  he  strongly  garrisoned,  and  much  harassed  the 
country  from  thence  with  others  of  his  companions. 

For  these  and  such  like  causes  was  sir  Waltef  de  Passac  sent  into 
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Languedoc,  with  full  powers  over  all  the  troops  in  that  district,  aai 
to  free  the  country  from  these  pillagers  and  robbers.  Having  sent 
letters  to  sir  Roger  d'Espaign  and  sir  Hugh  de  Froideville,  and  other 
leaders,  they  came  to  serve  under  him  with  all  their  men.  Sir  Roger 
brought  sixty  lances  and  one  hundred  men  with  shields ;  and  the 
seneschal  of  Rouergue,  with  sir  Hugh  de  Froideville,  joined  him 
with  as  many,  if  not  more.  When  they  were  all  assembled,  tliey 
amounted  to  four  hundred  spears,  and  upward  of  one  thousand  armed 
with  shields,  including  lusty  varlets.  The  son  of  the  lord  d'Esteracfa 
was  there,  with  a  handsome  company ;  and  also  the  lord  de  Barba. 
Ban,  sir  Benedict  de  FaignoUes,  and  sir  William  Conderom,  a  Breton, 
with  his  rout.  They  marched  from  Toulouse  straight  to  St.  Forget, 
where  they  halted.  It  was  then  commanded  by  a  B^amois,  called 
le  bourg  de  Taillesac,  a  grand  marauder.  When  these  lords  had 
drawn  up  their  troops,  the  attack  commenced,  antt  the  cross-bowmen 
shot  so  briskly,  scarcely  any  of  the  garrison  dared  to  show  themselves 
in  its  defence  for  fear  of  the  arrows ;  but  the  French  did  not  gain  it 
at  this  first  assault.  In  the  evening  they  retired  to  repose  and  refresh 
themselves,  as  they  had  brought  plenty  of  everything  vvith  them. 

On  the  morrow,  the  trumpets  sounded  for  a  renewal  of  the  attack, 
when  the  lords,  with  their  men,  gallantly  marched  to  the  foot  of  the 
ditches.  Whoever  had  seen  them  thus  advancing,  their  heads  cov. 
ered  with  shields,  with  their  lances  measuring  the  depth  of  the  water 
in  the  ditches,  would  have  had  much  pleasure.  When  the  first 
ranks  had  passed  through,  the  others  did  not  delay  following,  or  they 
would  have  been  greatly  blamed  for  remaining  behind.  This  second 
party  carried  pick-axes  and  iron  crows  to  batter  the  walls ;  and,  in 
so  doing,  they  fastened  their  shields  on  their  heads,  to  ward  ofi"  the 
stones  and  other  tilings' that  were  thrown  at  them  from  the  battle, 
ments :  but  they  suffered  little  from  this,  as  the  cross-bows  posted 
on  the  banks,  by  their  alertness  in  shooting  prevented  many  from 
appearing.  They  shot  so  well,  as  hardly  ever  to  miss  what  they 
aimed  at ;  and  several  on  the  walls  were  mortally  struck  on  their 
heads  by  the  small  bolts,  which  caused  many  in  the  garrison  to 
dread  their  blows.  The  attack  was  so  long  and  successfully  contin. 
ued  that  a  large  breach  was  made  in  the  wall.  This  alarmed  those 
within,  who  offered  to  surrender  on  having  their  lives  spared ;  but 
they  were  not  listened  to,  and  fell  into  such  good  hands  that  every 
one  was  put  to  death,  for  sir  Walter  had  ordered  no  quarter  to  be 
given.  Thus  did  the  barons  and  knights  of  France  regain  the  cas. 
tie  of  St.  Forget,  which  sir  Walter  gave  up  to  its  proper  owner,  who 
had  lost  it  last  year  from  neglect  of  well  guarding  it,  as  several 
other  castles  in  France  had  been  formerly  lost  in  like  manner.  When 
the  knight  was  repossessed  of  his  casde,  he  had  it  repaired  where 
wanted ;  for  the  French  had  done  much  damage  by  their  attack. 

The  French  then  marched  to  the  castle  of  la  Bassere,  of  which 
Ernauton  de  Batefol  was  captain.  He  had  strongly  fortified  it,  in 
expectation  of  the  visit  the  French  intended  him.  On  their  arrival, 
they  reconnoitred  it  on  all  sides,  to  see  where  they  could  better  make 
their  attack,  and  with  the  least  loss  to  their  men :  having  carefully 
examined  it,  they  posted  themselves  opposite  the  weakest  part.  The 
cross-bowmen  were  ordered  to  advance  before  those  intended  for  the 
assault,  and  they  did  their  duty  so  well  that  few  dared  to  appear  on 
the  battlements.  Ernauton  de  Batefol  was  at  the  gate  where  the 
attack  was  the  sharpest,  performing  such  wonders  in  arms  that  the 
French  knights  cried  out,  "  Here  is  a  squire  of  great  valor,  who  be- 
comes his  arms  well,  and  makes  excellent  use  of  them  ;  it  would  not 
be  amiss  to  treat  with  him  to  surrender  the  castle,  and  seek  his  for- 
tune  elsewhere :  let  him  be  informed,  that  if  sir  Walter  de  Passac 
conquer  it  by  storm,  no  power  on  ?arth  can  save  him  ;  for  he  has 
sworn  to  put  to  death,  or  have  hanged,  all  whom  he  may  find  in 
any  castle  or  fort."  "The  seneschal  de  Toulouse  then  charged  a 
squire  from  Gascony,  named  William  Aliedel,  who  was  well  ac 
quainted  with  Ernauton,  they  having  formerly  borne  arms  together, 
to  talk  with  him  on  the  subject.  He  willingly  undertook  it ;  for  he 
would  have  been  very  sorry  if  Ernauton  had  suffered  loiB  of  honor 
or  death,  as  other  things  could  be  remedied. 

Wilham  stepped  forward,  and  made  signs  to  Ernauton  that  he 
wanted  to  speak  to  him  on  what  nearly  concerned  him,  to  which  his 
friend  assented ;  and  the  assault  was  at  that  place  discontinued,  though 
not  elsewhere.  "  Ernauton,"  said  William,  "  you  are  risking  too 
much :  our  leaders  have  compassion  on  you,  and  send  me  to  tell 
you,  that  shouli  you  be  taken,  sir  Walter  de  Passac  has  strictly  or. 
dered  you  to  be  instantly  put  to  death,  as  he  has  done  to  those  who 
were  in  St.  Forget.  It  is,  therefore,  much  better  for  you  to  surren. 
der  the  place,  us  I  would  advise,  than  to  wait  the  event ;  for  I  can 
assure  you,  we  shall  not  depart  before  we  be  masters  of  it."  "  I 
know  very  we'l,"  replied  Ernauton,  "  that,  although  you  now  beat 
arms  against  me,  you  would  never  advise  anything  disgraceful  to  my 
honor ;  but  if  I  do  svrrender,  all  who  are  with  me  must  be  saved 
likewise  ;  and  we  must  carry  away  with  us  as  much  as  we  can,  ex 
cepting  the  provisions,  and  be  conducted  in  safety  to  the  castle  o, 
Lourde."  "  I  am  not  commissioned,"  answered  William,  "  to  go  so 
far,  but  I  will  cheerfully  mention  it  to  my  commanders."  On  this, 
he  returned  to  the  sSneschal  of  Toulouse,  and  lelated  what  you  have 
heard.  Sir  Hugh  de  Froideville  said,  "  Let  us  go  and  speak  with 
sir  Walter;  for  I  know  not  what  his  intentions  may  be,  although  I 
have  advanced  so  far  in  the  treaty  ;  but  I  fancy  we  shall  make  hi^ 
agree^  it." 
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When  they  came  to  sir  Walter,  they  found  him  engaged  in  as. 
■suiting  another  part  of  the  castle ;  the  ^^neschal  addressed  him, 
"  Sir  Walter,  I  have  opened  a  treaty  with  the  captain  of  the  castle, 
who  is  willing  to  surrender  the  place  as  it  is,  on  condition  that  him. 
self  and  garrison  be  spared  and  escorted  to  Lourde,  and  that  they 
carry  away  everything  but  the  provision :'  now,  what  do  you  say  to 
tliis  ?  We  should  lose  more,  if  any  of  our  knights  or  squires  were 
killed  by  arrows  or  stones :  and  you  would  have  more  sorrow  than 
profit,  oven  should  you  win  it  and  put  all  to  death  ;  but  that  is  not 
yet  done  ;  it  will  cost  us  many  lives  ;  for  it  will  not  be  so  easily  con. 
quered  as  St.  Forget."  "  That  is  true,"  added  the  seneschal  of 
Carcassonne,  who  was  present :  "  it  is  impossible  but  in  such  attacks 
there  must  be  many  killed  and  wounded."  Sir  Walter  de  Passac 
then  said,  "  I  am  willing  to  consent :  order  the  attacks  to  cease. 
We  haw  still  farther  to  march ;  and,  by  little  and  little,  we  shall  gain 
all  these  castlea  from  the  pillagers  ;  if  they  escape  from  us  cheaply 
at  this  moment,  they  will  fall  into  our  hands  again  some  time  hence, 

rhen  they  shall  pay  for  all.    Ill  deeds  bring  the  doers  to  an  ill  end. 
have  hanged  and  drowned  in  my  time  more  than  five  hundred  such 
scoundrels,  and  these  will  at  last  come  to  the  same  fate." 

William  Aliedel  and  others  then  returned  to  the  gate,  where  Er. 
nauton  was  waiting  for  them,  to  conclude  the  treaty.  "  By  my 
troth,  Ernauton,"  said  William,  "  you  and  your  companions  ought 
to  give  many  thanks  to  God  and  to  sir  Hugh  de  Froideville,  for  he 
has  obtained  for  you  your  own  terms  of  surrender.  You  and  your 
garrison  may  depart  hence,  taking  with  you  all  you  are  able  to  carry, 
and  will  be  escorted  to  Lourde."  "  I  am  satisfied,"  replied  Er. 
nauton,  "  since  it  cannot  be  otherwise  ;  but  know,  William,  I  am 
very  sorry  to  quit  my  castle,  which  has  been  of  infinite  service  to 
me  since  my  capture  at  the  bridge  of  Toumay,  below  Mauvoisin, 
by  the  bourg  d'Espaign,  who  made  me  pay  two  thousand  francs  for 
Sny  ransom  ;  indeed,  to  say  the  truth,  I  have  more  than  repaid  my. 
self  the  loss  since  I  have  been  here.  I  have  been  so  long  in  this 
part  of  the  country  that  I  like  it  well ;  and  whenever  I  wished  to 
make  sn  excursion,  I  always  was  fortunate  in  meeting  with  prey, 
that  fell  into  my  hands,  from  some  merchant  from  Rabastens,  Tou- 
louse, or  Rodais."  "  Ernautpn,"  answered  William,  "  I  readily 
believe  you ;  but  if  you  will  turn  to  the  French,  I  will  obtain  your 
pardon,  and  ptit  a  thousand  francs  into  your  purse  besides :  and  will 
pledge  my  honor  that  you  be  steady  to  the  French  interest,  when 
once  you  have  pworn  so  to  do."  "  Many  thanks,"  said  Ernauton ; 
"  but  I  like  not  your  party,  and  will  remain  firm  to  the  English  ;  for, 
as  God  may  help  me,  I  do  not  think  I  can  ever  be  a  good  French. 
man.  Return  now  to  your  army,  and  say  that  we  shall  employ  this 
day  in  packing  up  ;  but  we  will  surrender  the  place  to-morrow  and 
depart :  you  will  therefore  order  an  escort  to  conduct  us  to  Lourde." 

The  attacks  on  la  Bassere  had  ceased,  and  the  French  retired  to 
their  quarters,  where  they  refreshed  themselves  at  their  ease,  for  they 
had  wherewithal  so  to  do.  On  the  morrow,  by  eight  o'clock,  the 
army  was  drawn  out,  and  those  who  were  to  escort  the  garrison 
selected.  Sir  Walter  then  sent  the  seneschal  of  Toulouse  to  take 
possession  of  the  castle,  where  he  found  Ernauton  with  his  com- 
[ anions  and  their  baggage  peeked,  and  all  ready  to  set  out.  He 
ordered  a  knight  of  Lourde,  called  Sir  Mouvant  de  Salenges,  to  es- 
cort them,  which  he  undertook  to  do  safely  ;  and  1  believe  kept  his 
word.  This  castle  was  given  to  Bertrand  de  Montesquieu,  a  squire 
of  that  country  to  guard,  as  well  as  the  territory  adjacent.  The 
army  then  marched  away,  and  came  before  a  castle  called  Pulpiron  ; 
it  was  in  the  possession  of  marauders,  under  the  command  of  Ange- 
rot  and  le  petit  Meschin,  who  had  done  much  damage  to  the  country 
round  about. 

Sir  Walter  de  Passac  had  sworn  by  the  soul  of  his  father,  that  in 
return  for  the  mischief  they  had  done,  he  would  never  grant  them 
mercy,  but  hang  them  the  moment  he  could  lay  hands  on  them. 
The  army  laid  siege  to  this  castle,  which  is  seated  on  a  rock,  whence 
the  view  is  extensive  and  pleasant.  On  forming  the  siege,  sir  Wal. 
ter  again  swore  he  would  never  depart  until  he  had  gained  it,  and 
taken  all  within,  who  should  not  be  allowed  to  surrender  and  go 
away,  if  they  even  wished  it.  Many  attacks  were  made  :  but  the 
French  failed  in  all,  as  it  was  ably  defended.  "  I  know  not,"  said 
sir  Walter,  "  how  things  may  turn  out ;  the  king  of  France  is  rich 
enough  to  keep  up  the  siege,  and  if  I  remain  here  a  whole  year,  I  will 
not  leave  it  until  I  be  the  master."  What  he  had  said  was  attended 
to,  and  all  things  necessary  for  a  long  siege  were  done. 

The  two  captains  in  the  castle,  seeing  the  French  were  determined 
not  to  depart  without  having  gained  it,  cost  what  it  would,  began  to 
feel  alarmed,  and  thought  it  advisable  to  leave  it,  whether  their  ene. 
mios  would  or  not.  They  could  easily  do  so  at  their  pleasure,  for  there 
was  a  subterraneous  passage,  that  had  an  outlet  half  a  league  from 
the  castle,  of  which  the  French  had  not  any  suspicion.  When  An. 
gerot  noticed  how  the  besiegers  had  posted  themselves,  and  seemed 
resolved  to  have  them  by  famine  or  otherwise,  he  said  to  his  com. 
oanions,  "  Gentlemen,  I  find  the  lord  de  Passac  hates  us  mortally, 
and  thai  by  a  blockade  he  will  starve  us.  He  may  easily  do  it,  if  he 
rreot  a  small  fort  and  garrison  it  with  only  one  hundred  lances ;  for 
we  shall  then  be  prevented  quitting  the  castle.  I  therefore  propose,,  ■ 
-hat  we  this  night  pack  up  all  we  can  carry,  and  sally  through  the 
mine,  which  is  wide  enough  and  opens  into  a  small  wood  hard  by. 
We  shall  thus  be  out  of  all  danger  before  any  one  knows  what  is 


become  of  us ;  for  there  is  not  one  man  in  die  army  that  is  acquainted 
with  this  mine."  His  proposal  was  agreed  to:  and  that  same 
night,  havii^  packed  up  their  all,  they  entered  the  subterranean 
passage  with  hghted  torches,  and  issued  out  in  a  wood  half  a  league 
from  the  castle.  There  were  those  with  them  able  to  conduct  them 
through  by-roads  to  other  fortresses  in  Limousin  and  Rouergiie 
Some,  however,  the  moment  they  were  out  of  danger,  departed  dif- 
ferent ways,  saying,  they  would  not  carry  on  the  war  longer.  An- 
gerot,  with  four  others,  went  to  a  castle  in  Perigord,  called  Mont 
Royal,  where  the  lord  of  it  received  them  handsomely ;  for  he  and 
his  dependents  were  entirely  English,  and  would  never  turn  French 
vfhen  others  did  so,  and  many  were  of  his  way  of  thinking.  Thus 
did  the  garrison  of  Pulpiron  escape,  not  leaving  a  single  varlet  be. 
hind ;  and,  before  it  was  known  to  the  army,  they  had  arrived  at  the 
different  places  whither  they  intended  going. 

On  the  third  day  after  the  garrison  were  gone  away,  the  command, 
ers  of  tlie  army  ordered  an  assault.  They  had  made  a  large  machine, 
four  stories  high,  and  each  story  would  hold  twenty  cross-bows! 
When  this  machine  was  completed,  which  they  called  a  Passavant, 
it  was  moved  to  what  they  thought  the  weakest  place  of  the  walls, 
and  Genoese  cross-bowmen  were  posted  in  it.  The  cross-bows 
began  shooting,  but  as  no  one  appeared  on  the  battlements,  they 
imagined  the  castle  was  empty,  and  ceased  to  shoot,  for  they  were 
unwilling  to  lose  their  bolts  and  arrows.  They  left  the  machine,  and 
surprised  their  captains  by  their  sudden  return.  They  said  :  "  My 
lords,  the  garrison  have  certainly  quitted  the  castle  ;  for  there  is  not 
a  man  within  it."  "  How  can  you  know  this  1"  replied  sir  Walter. 
"  We  know,  that  notwithstanding  our  shooting,  not  one  showed  him. 
Be]£."  Ladders  were  upon  this  ordered  to  be  affixed  to  the  walls,  and 
lusty  varlets,  proper  for  the  business,  to  ascend  them.  They  mounted 
without  opposition,  for  the  castle  was  empty  ;  and  having  passed  the 
walls  and  ascended  into  the  court,  they  found  near  the  gate  a  large 
bunch  of  keys,  among  which  was  that  of  the  gate.  They,  with 
some  difficulty,  openpd  it  and  the  barriers. 

The  lords  were  much  surprised ;  but  more  especially  sir  Walter  de 
Passac,  who  thought  it  must  have  been  by  enchantment  they  had  been 
able  thus  to  escape,  and  asked  his  knights  how  it  could  have  been 
done.  The  seneschal  of  Toulouse  replied  :  "  That  if  they  were 
gone,  it  must  have  been  through  some  subterraneous  passage."  The 
castle  was  searched,  and  this  passage  discovered  in  the  cellars,  with 
the  door  wide  open.  The  lords  would  examine  it ;  and  sir  Walter 
said  to  the  seneschal  of  Toulouse :  "  Did  not  you  know  of  this  pas. 
sage,  sir  Hugh  7"  "  By  my  faith,"  he  replied,  "  I  certainly  have 
heard  that  such  a  thing  was  in  this  castle  ;  but  I  forgot  it,  and  never 
imagined  they  would  have  made  use  of  it."  "  But  in  God's  name 
they  have  done  so,"  answered  sir  Walter,  "  as  is  very  clear.  Have 
all  the  castles  in  this  country  similar  mines  and  passages  ?"  "  Sir  " 
said  sir  Hugh,  "  there  are  many  castles  which  have  been  built  in  the 
same  manner,  particularly  all  those  that  belonged  to  Reginald  de 
Montauban ;  for  when  he  waged  war  against  king  Charlemagne  of 
France,  he  had  them  so  well  built,  by  the  advice  of  Maugis  his  cousin, 
that  when  the  king  was  besieging  them  with  his  whole  power,  and 
resistance  would  have  been  vain,  they  made  use  of  their  tunnels,  and 
departed  without  taking  leave."  "  By  my  troth,"  said  sir  Walter, 
"  I  admire  the  thought.  I  know  not  if  any  king,  duke,  or  neighbor 
I  have,  will  make  war  upon  me  ;  but  on  my  return  home  I  will  have 
instantly  built,  at  my  castle  of  Passac,  just  such  a  passage."  Here 
ended  this  conversation.  They  took  possession  of  the  castle,  and, 
having  placed  a  good  garrison  therein  to  guard  it,  they  began  their 
march  toward  the  town  and  castle  of  Convalle,*  in  which  were 
Espaignolet  de  Papercau,  a  Biscayan,  and  a  number  of  pillagers. 


CHAPTER    XX. 

THE  CASTLE   OF   COirVAI,I.E   IS   STOEMED   BY   THE    FKENCH.      SOME  OTHEB 
FOBTBESSES  TUBN  TO  THE  FKENCH  INTEEEST. 

SiK  Walter  de  Passac,  with  his  army,  came  before  Convalle,  end 
surrounded  it  on  all  sides.  Having  called  to  him  the  seneschal  of 
Toulouse,  he  said :  "  Was  this  one  of  sir  Reginald  de  Montauban's 
castles?"  He  answered,  that  it  was.  "  Then  it  has  a  subterraneous 
passage  like  his  others."  "  Ay,  in  God's  name  truly  there  is  one ; 
for  by  means  of  this  passage  did  Espaignolet  take  the  castle  a  second 
time  and  the  lord  within  it."  "  Order  the  knight  to  whom  it  belongs, 
and  who  is  with  us,  to  come  hither ;  for  it  will  be  proper,"  added  sii 
Walter,  "that  we  first  get  info«nation  from  him."  On  sir  Raymond 
de  Convalle  appearing,  he  was  asked  concerning  the  strength  of  the 
place,  and  if  there  were  a  subterraneous  passage  like  that  of  la  Bas 
sere.  He  replied,  that  it  was  by  such  means  he  had  been  captured 
that  he  had  long  ago  stopped  it  up  as  useless ;  "  but  these  robbers 
who  keep  possession  of  my  castle  have  repaired  it,  and  entered  iho 
castle  through  it."  "And  do  you  know  its  issue?"  "Yes,  my  lord 
it  opens  into  a  wood  not  far  hence."  "  It  is  well,  by  God,"  said  sii 
Walter,  and  was  then  silent.  At  the  end  of  four  days,  sir  Waltei 
was  conducted  by  sir  Raymond  to  the  opening  of  the  mine  in  the 
"wood,  accompanied  by  two  hundred  of  the  country  peasants  well 


*  This  place  u  caOed  before  "ErmaiUe."    Sala  calli  it  '  C^iiiuuUfl.'*-~.4farfm^ 
note,  D.  Sauvaoi. 
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anned.  When  arrived  at  the  entrance,  he  had  all  the  earth  and 
thorns  cleared  away  from  before  it,  and  a  number  of  torches  lighted, 
and  said  to  those  with  him  :  "  Enter  this  passage,  which  will  lead 
you  to  the  haU  of  the  castle :  when  you  come  to  the  door,  break  it 
open,  for  you  are'  sufficiently  strong  to  do  it,  and  to  combat  all  you 
shall  find  in  the  castle."     They  replied,  they  would  cheerfully  obey. 

Having  entered  the  passage,  they  came  to  the  steps  that  lead  to  the 
door  of  the  hall,  and  began  to  make  use  of  their  axes  and  hammers 
in  battering  the  door.  As  it  was  about  night-fall,  the  garrison  kept 
a  good  watch,  and  heard  them  working  in  the  mine  to  enter  the  cas- 
tle. They  instantly  informed  Espaignolet  of  it ;  he  was  going  to  bed, 
but  he  advised  them  to  place  benches,  stones,  and  other  things  in  the 
doorway,  to  embarrass  it  so  much  that  they  might  not  enter.  This 
was  instantly  done,  and  no  better  defence  could  have  been  made  ; 
for  although  their  opponents  had  out  the  door  into  a  thousand  pieces, 
they  found  their  difficulties  so  increase  upon  them,'  they  gave  it  up, 
and  returned  about  midnight  to  tell  their  lords,  how  the  garrison, 
ha-ving  heard  them,  had  blocked  up  the  passage,  making  it  impossi- 
ble to  gain  entry  by  that  way.  Upon  this  the  passavant  was  ordered 
-  from  la  Bassere,  which  being  taken  to  pieces,  was  brought  on  carts 
to  Convalle,  and  remounted  on  its  wheels,  fit  for  immediate  service. 
When  all  was  ready,  sir  Walter  de  Passac,  impatient  to  win  this 
castle,  ordered  his  trumpets  to  sound,  and  the  host  to  arm  and  ad- 
vance in  proper  array.  The  seneschal  of  Toulouse  was  on  one  side, 
with  all  his  seneschalship ;  on  the  opposite  sir  Roger  d'Espaign,  in 
like  manner,  with  his  men  from  Carcassonne ;  there  were  the  lord 
de  Barbazan,  sir  Benedict  de  FaignoUea,  the  lord  de  Benoch,  the  son 
of  the  count  d'Estarac,  sir  Raymond  de  I'Isle,  and  the  knights  and 
squires  of  the  country,  each  with  his  company,  drawn  up  in  good 
array.  The  attack  and  defence  now  seriously  commenced :  the  gar. 
risen  defended  themselves  valiantly ;  indeed  it  behooved  them  so  to 
do,  for  they  found  themselves  hard  pressed ;  and  knowing  that  sir 
Walter  would  show  them  no  mercy,  if  taken,  were  resolved  to  sell 
their  lives  as  dearly  as  possible.  The  Genoese  cross-bows  behaved 
well;  and  shot  so  truly  with  their  bolts,  that  the  boldest  was  afraid  of 
them ;  for  whomsoever  they  struck  on  the  head,  it  was  over  with 
nim. 

Sir  Walter  de  Passac  was  in  the  front  acting  wonders  in  arms, 
and  crying  out :  "  How,  my  lords !  shall  such  a  stinking  crew  keep 
us  here  all  the  day  ?  if  they  were  good  men-at-arms,  I  should  not 
wonder ;  for  in  them  is  much  more  vigor  than  in  such  fellows  as  we 
are  attacking ;  it  is  my  intention  to  dine  in  the  castle,  and  it  will 
depend  on  you  that  I  accomplish  my  purpose."  Those  who  were 
desirous  to  obtain  his  favor  advanced  eagerly  to  the  attack,  and  fixed 
several  ladders  to  the  walls,  near  where  the  large  machine  was  placed, 
which  they  mounted  under  protection  of  the  cross-bows,  who  pre- 
vented the  garrison  from  showing  themselves.  The  French  thus 
entered  the  casde  of  Convalle  sword  in  hand ;  they  pursued  their 
enemies,  killing  great  numbers,  and  the  remainder  they  made  pris- 
oners. Sir  Walter,  having  entered  by  the  gates,  was  asked  what  he 
•vould  have  done  with  the  prisoners.  "  By  St.  George,  I  will  they 
be  all  hanged."  His  orders  were  instantly  obeyed,  and  Espaignolet 
suffered  the  first.  The  lords  dined  in  the  castle,  and  the  men-at-arms 
in  the  town,  where  they  remained  the  whole  day.  Sir  Walter  gave 
to  the  lord  de  Convalle  his  town  and  castle,  and  then  made  prepara- 
tions to  continue  his  march. 

After  the  conquest  of  Conval'e,  the  array  marched  for  a  fort,  called 
MastuUe,  which,  with  the  others,  had  done  much  mischief  to  the 
country.  On  their  arrival,  they  began  an  attack,  which  was  bravely 
resisted  at  first ;  but  it  lasted  not  long,  for  the  place  was  taken  by 
storm,  artd  all  within  slain  or  hanged.  When  those  of  Roix,  Roche- 
fort,  and  other  castles  in  possession  of  these  pillagers,  heard  that  sir 
Walter  de  Passac  was  on  his  march,  and  that,  whatever  places  he 
took,  he  had  hanged  the  garrisons,  they  were  doubtful  whether  they 
might  not  come  to  the  same  end,  and  in  consequence,  left  their  forts 
in  the  night  time,  by  subterranean  passages  or  otherwise ;  for  Roix 
and  Rochefort  have  mines,  having  formeiTy  belonged  to  sir  Reginald 
de  Montauban,  so  that  when  the  French  arrived  they  found  them 
both  empty.  Having  taken  possession,  they  re-garrisoned  and  re- 
victualled  them,  and  then  marched  toward  Toulouse  to  enter  BigorrO, 
for  there  were  in  that  country  two  castles  on  the  borders  of  Tarbes, 
called  Jullians  and  Nazareth,*  held  by  these  marauders,  who  much 
harassed  Tarbes  and  its  neighborhood,  as  well  as  the  territory  of  the 
lord  d'Anchin. 

Sir  Walter  de  Passac  and  his  army,  having  refreshed  themselves  in 
Toulouse,  took  the  road  toward  Bigorre,  and  seated  themselves  be. 
fore  Jullians,  saying  they  would  never  depart  until  they  had  delivered 
the  country  from  its  oppressors.  Sir  Walter  was  joined  by  the 
sfinsschal  of  Donnezan,t  who  represented  the  count  de  Foix,  accord, 
ing  to  the  summons  of  sir  Walter  to  come  to  his  aid  in  driving  the 
pillagers  o>it  of  the  country ;  for  they  made,  when  opportunity  offered, 
as  free  with  the  country  of  Donnezan  as  they  did  elsewere.  It  was 
for  th's  reason  the  seneschal  had  come,  and  with  the  approbation  of 
the  CO  nit,  otherwise  he  would  not  have  dared  to  have  done  it. 

Thi-'y  were  fifteen  days  before  they  could  gain  the  castle  of  Jul. 
lians,  for  it  was  strong,  and  the  captain  a  Gascon  squire,  called  Bruyer 


*  "  Nazareth  "—a  small  town  in  the  Condomis,  diocese  of  Condom. 
t  "  Donnezan  "—a  small  country  in  t'ne  Eovernment  of  Foix,  contifuoui  to  Cfttalo- 
pia,  about  three  miles  square.   Querigat  ii  tbe  cliief  ploc*. 


de  Brunemote,  of  great  skill  and  valor.  -He  had  quitted  la  Bassere  in 
the  manner  before  mentioned  ;  and  at  last,  finding  they  could  not 
take  it  by  storm,  they  consented  to  a  capitulation,  agreeing  to  spare 
the  lives  of  the  garrison  and  to  conduct  them  to  Lourde.  A  squire, 
called  Bertrand  de  Montdighen,  escorted  thetn  thither.  When  the 
French  had  possession  of  the  castle  of  Jullians,  they  debated  whether 
to  keep  or  to  raze  it ;  at  last  they  determined  to  demolish  it  on  ac. 
cont  of  its  vicinity  to  Lourde,  for  that  garrison,  the  men  being  trai- 
toiis,  might,  after  they  had  left  it,  regain  possession  by  stratagem  or 
open  force.  It  was  therefore  razed  ;  and  the  stones  to  this  day  remain 
in  heaps,  without  the  expectation  of  its  being  rebuilt. 

The  army  then  came  before  Nazareth,  a  strong  place,  of  which 
some  adventurous  companions  had  kept  possession  for  more  than  a 
year.  When  they  heard  that  those  of  Jullians  had  retreated,  they  also 
withdrew,  having  obtained  a  passport,  and  went  to  Lourde,  where 
they  knew  they  would  not  seek  them,  unless  they  wished  to  lose 
their  labor,  for  Lourde  is  so  strong  it  is  impossible  to  be  conquered. 
The  Frenchv  finding  Nazareth  empty,  razed  it  to  the  ground,  to  the 
great  joy  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tarbes,  as  they  had  received  many 
injuries  from  it.  They  then  marched  to  the  castle  of  Auch,  in  Hi' 
gorre,  situated  among  the  mountains  on  the  borders  of  B^am.  They 
remained  there  about  fifteen  days,  but  only  conquered  the  lowei 
court  with  all  the  horses  within  it,  though  very  many  attacks  were 
made  r  the  great  tower,  being  seated  on  a  high  rock,  they  could  not 
win,  for  it  is  impregnable.  The  lords  seeing  they  were  laboring  in 
vain,  and  that  William  Morenton,  the  captain,  would  neither  sur. 
render  nor  listen  to  any  treaty  whatever,  marched  away,  and  returned 
to  Tarbes.  Sir  Walter  de  Passac  then  disbanded  his  army,  with 
liberty  for  them  to  return  to  their  homes.  Those  who  had  served  in 
this  army  received  their  pay  in  money  or  in  promissory  notes,  at 
their  option  :  he  himself  retired  to  recruit  himself  at  Carcassonne, 
and  in  that  neighborhood. 

During  his  residence  at  Carcassonnej  he  received  orders  from  the 
King. of  France  to  go  to  Bouteville  In  Saintonge,  on  the  borders  of 
Foitou  and  the  Bordelols,  which  was  under  the  command  of  a  Gas. 
con  called  Sainte-Foy,  as  it  had  been  reported  that  sir  John  Harpe. 
dane,  seneschal  of  Bordeaux,  was  collecting  a  large  force  at  Liboume 
on  the  Dordogne,  to  march  thither  and  attack  such  forts  as  the  Poi»<. 
vins  and  saintongers  had  raised  before  it.  Sir  Walter,  as  was  natural, 
obeyed  the  king's  orders,  and  took  with  him  sixty  lances  and  one 
hundred  Genoese  cross-bows.  On  leaving  Carcassonne,  he  marched 
through  Rouergue  and  Agen,  skirted  Perlgord,  and  arrived  at  Boute- 
ville, where  he  found  the  seneschals  of  la  Rochelle,  Foitou,  Perlgord, 
and  Agen,  with  numbers  of  men.at-arms. 


CHAPTER    XXI, 

A  SHORT  DIOBESSIOIt  ON  THS  HANNEBS  OF  THE  EKGLISH  ANB  aASOONS  IH 
TEE  TIME  OF  FBOISSABT. 

FoREiSK  countries  may  well  wonder  at  the  noble  realm  of  France, 
how  finely  it  is  situated,  and  what  numbers  of  cities,  towns,- and 
castles  it  possesses,  as  well  in  the  distant  parts  as  in  the  heart  of  the 
country.  There  are,  in  travelling  from  Toulouse  to  Bordeaux,  the 
underneath  rich  towns,  situated  on  the  Garonne,  called  Gironde  at 
Bordeaux:  Grenade,  Verdun,  St.  Nicholas,  Auvillas,  Valence,  Leirae, 
Agen,  Porte  St.  Maria,  Aguillon,  Tonneins,  Marmande,  St.  Basile, 
la  R^ole,  St.  Maoaire,  Langon,  Cadillac,  Rions,  Castres.  Then  as- 
cending the  Dordogne,  which  falls  into  the  Garonne,  are  the  follow 
ing  castles :  St.  Andr^,  Libourne,  Castillon,  St.  Foy,  Bergerac,  la 
Linde,  Limeul,  St.  Cyprian,  Dommes,  Soulliac.  Some  of  these  being 
English  and  others  French,  earned  on  a  war  against  each  other; 
they  would  have  it  so ;  for  the  Gascons  were  never,  for  thirty  years 
iTinning,  steadily  attached  to  any  one  lord.  True  it  is,  that  the  whole 
of  Gascony  submitted  to  king  Edward  and  to  his  son  the  prince  of 
\y'ales,  but  the  country  afterwards,  as  has  been  clearly  shown  in  thia 
history,  revolted  from  those  English  masters.  King  Charles,  son  to 
king  John  of  France,  gained  by  his  wisdom,  prudence,  kind  treat, 
ment,  and  great  gifts,  the  affections  of  their  principal  barons,  such 
as  the  count  d'Armagnac,  the  lord  d'Albreth,  and  otheiB,  whom  the 
prince  of  Wales  lost  through  his  pride. 

I,  the  author  of  this  history,  was  at  Bordeaux  when  the  prince  ol 
Wales  marched  to  Spain,  and  witnessed  the  great  haughtiness  of  the 
English,  who  are  affable  to  no  other  nation  than  their  own  ;  nor  could 
any  of  the  gentlemen  of  ^Gascony  or  Aquitaine,  though  they  had 
ruined  themselves  by  their  wars,  obtain  office  or  appointment  in  their 
own  country;  for  the  English  said  they  were  neither  on  a  level  with 
them  nor  worthy  of  their  society,  which  made  the  Gaseons  very  in. 
dignant,  as  they  showed  on  the  first  opportunity  that  presented  itself 
It  was  on  account  of  the  harshness  of  the  prince's  manners  that  the 
count  d'Ai-magnac  and  the  lord  d'Albreth,  with  other  knights  and 
squires,  turned  to  the  French  interest.  King  Philip  of  France,  and 
the  good  John  his  son,  had  lost  Gascony  by  their  overbearing  pride ; 
and  in  like  manner  did  the  prince.  But  king  Charles,  of  happy 
memory,  regained  them  by  good  humor,  UberaUty,  and  humility.  I^ 
this  manner  the  Gascons  love  to  be  governed.  King  Charles,  the 
more  firmly  to  strengthen  the  connection,  married  his  slstei ,  the  lady 
Babella  de  Bourbon,  to  the  lord  d'Albreth;  by  whom  he  had  twg 
fine  children,  which  causes  love  to  endure  die  longer. 


GttllONICLES    OF    ENGLAND,    FRANCE,    SPAIN, 
I  I  lived  among  these  lords  at  Paris,  I  once    Genoese  are  the  most  aHvenfiirmi.  no» 
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True  it  is,  that  when  I  lived  among  these  lords  at  Paris,  I  once 
Deaid  the  lord  d'Albreth  use  an  expression  that  I  noted  down.  I 
believe  it  may  have  been  said  in  joke :  however,  it  contained,  in  my 
opinion,  much  truth  and  good  sense,  A  knight  from  Brittany,  who 
had  borne  arms  for  him,  inquired  after  his  health,  and  how  he  man. 
aged  to  remam  steady  to  the  French :  when  he  thus  answered ; 
■'  Thank  God,  my  health  is  very  good ;  but  I  had  more  money  at 
command,  as  well  as  my  people,  when  I  made  war  for  the  king  of 
England,  than  I  have  now ;  for,  whenever  we  took  any  excursions 
Id  search  of  adventures,  we  never  failed  meeting  some  rich  merchants 


EifoLiaH  AMD  Gascon  Lords  at  Bordeaux.— From  an  old  Black  Letter  History  of  Bertmnd  da  GuescJin. 


from  Toulouse,  Condom,  la  R^ole,  or  Bergerac,  whom  we  squeezed, 
which  made  us  gay  and  debonair ;  but  now  all  that  is  at  an  end." 
The  knight,  on  hearing  this,  burst  into  laughter  and  replied,  "In 
truth,  that  is  the  life  Gascons  love :  they  willingly  hurt  their  neigh. 
bor."  On  hearing  this,  I  concluded  that  the  lord  d'Albreth  heartily 
repented  his  having  turned  to  the  French,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
lord  de  Mucident,  who,  when  made  prisoner  at  Yurac,  swore  to  the 
duke  of  Anjou,  he  would  set  out  for  Paris  and  become  ever  after  a 
good  Frenchman.  He  did  go  to  Paris,  where  the  king  handsomely 
received  him  ;  but  he  was  not  treated  to  his  satisfaction,  so  that  ho 
slunk  away  from  the  king,  and  left  Paris  without  taking  leave,  to  re. 
turn  to  his  own  country,  where  he  again  became  an  Englishman,  and 
broke  all  his  engagements  with  the  duke  of  Anjou.  The  lords  de 
Rosem,  de  Duras,  and  de  Langurant,  did  the  same. 

Such  are  the  Gascons :  they  arc  very  unsteady,  but  they  love  the 
English  in  preference  to  the  French,  for  the  war  against  France  is 
the  most  profitable ;  and  this  is  the  cause  of  their  preference. 


CHAPTER    XXir. 

IHE  ABEIVAL  OF  LEON,  KOTO  OP  AKMENIA,  IN  FRANCE;  ON  WHICH  OCCA- 
SION FROISSART  DESCRIBES  THE  STATE  OF  OEKOA  IN  HIS  TIME,  AND 
RELATES  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  KINS  OF  CYPRUS. 

About  this  period  L^on,  king  of  Armenia,*  arrived  in  France ;  not 
indeed  with  a  king-like  state,  but  as  one  driven  from  his  throne  and 
kingdom,  which  had  all  been  conquered  from  him  by  the  Turks,  ex- 
cept a  castle,  situated  on  the  sea-shore,  called  Gourth.t  This  castle 
is  the  key  or  entrance  into  Alexandria  and  the  territories  of  the  sul- 
tan. The  Genoese  carry  their  commerce  everywhere,  by  means  of 
the  duties  they  pay,  even  to  the  farther  India,  and  the  realm  of  Pros, 
ter  John  :t  they  arc  universally  well  received  on  account  of  the  gold, 
silver,  and  iich  merchandise  they  bring  from  Alexandria,  Cairo,  Da- 
mascus, or  from  the  Saracens.  It  is  thus  the  world  is  supplied,  for  what 
is  not  in  one  country  is  in  another  !  but  all  this  is  well  known.    The 


•  In  torn.  vii.  p.  494,  of  the  Fcedra,  we  find  lliohard  n.  had  settled  a  pension  of  10001. 
JMrly  on  Lion,  the  Christian  king  of  Armenia,  who  had  been  driven  from  his  kingdom 
by  the  Turlis.  In  former  reigns,  there  had  been  frequent  collections  made  in  England, 
M  well  as  elsewhere,  for  supporting  those  Christian  kings  against  the  Turkish  power, 
which,  however,  at  length  swallowed  them  up.— Andjcrson's  Hist,  of  Commerce,  &c. 
vol.  i.  p.  213.  The  Grandes  Chroniques  de  Prance  place  the  arrival  of  the  king  of  Ar- 
menia in  1835. 

t  "  Whatever  may  he  the  name  of  this  castle,  and  wherever  situatod,  I  have  no 
doubtbut  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  two  Armenias,  will  ;think  what  our  author 
hereafter  srtys  very  strange  tt  is  not  for  me  to  gainsay  him :  I  amsatisfied,  if  he  be 
consistent  witJi  hmael!."— Marginal  note  bp  D.  Sauvaoe 

t  Th!  Dalai  Lamas  was  formerly  denomiDated  Prestor  John ;  and  Thibet  was  the 
toDotry  ofFiestet  Jobit, 


Genoese  are  the  most  adventurous  navigators,  and  are  much  superioi 
to  the  Venetians  as  lords  of  the  sea,  being  more  feared  by  the  Sara. 
cens  than  any  others,  and  are  excellent  and  determined  seamen,  and 
one  Genoese  galley  would  attack  and  probably  conquer  four  galleys 
of  the  Saracens. 

If  the  Turks  and  Tartars  have  frequently  hurt  Christendom,  the 
Genoese  felt  it  not ;  for,  being  masters  of  the  sea,  they  could  attack 
the  infidels,  and  had  always  fifty  galleys  and  large  ships  guarding  the 
islands  of  Rhodes,  Cyprus,  and  Candia,  and  the  shores  of  Greece,  as 
far  as  Turkey,  where  they  possess  the  handsome  town  and  castle  ol 
Pera,~iiituated  on  the  sea.shore  opposite 
to  Constantinople,  which  is  garrisoned  at 
their  expense,  and  supplied  with  provis. 
ion  and  stores  three  or  four  times  a  year. 
The  Turks  and  Tartars  have  often  at. 
tempted  to  win  it,  but  have  dways  failed, 
and  have  lost  more  than  they  have  gain- 
ed ;  for  Pera  is  seated  on  a  rock,  with 
only  one  entrance,' and  this  the  Genoese 
have  well  fortified.  The  Genoese  have 
also  Jafia,  which  is  a  strong  place,  pro- 
fitable both  to  them  and  to  all  Christen- 
dom ;  for  did  they  not  possess  Jaffa,  and 
Rhodes,  the  infidels  would  invade  Na. 
pies,  and  attack  Gaietta  and  Rome  :  but 
the  strong  garrisons  of  men-at-arms  in 
these  two  places  and  their  galleys  on  the 
sea,  hold  them  in  check. 

These  reasons  prevented  the  infidels 
making  any  excursions,  except  from 
Constantinople,  toward  Hungary ;  but  if 
that  noble  king  of  Cyprus,  Peter  de  Lu- 
signan,  had  longer  lived,  he  would  have 
found  the  Sultans  and  Turks  more  em- 
ployment than  they  had  met  with  since 
the  days  of  Godfrey  of  Boulogne.  Hav. 
tug  conquered  the  cities  of  Alexandria 
and  Satalia,  the  infidels,  knowing  bis 
prowess  and  enterprise,  and  fearful  of 
further  losses  from  him,  bargained  with 
his  brother  Jacquet  to  have  him  put  to 
death;  who  himself  slew  the  gallant  king 
in  his  bed,*  It  was  an  infamous  act  thus 
to  assassinate  the  valiant  king  of  Cyprus,  whose  thoughts  were  solely 
occupied,  day  and  night,  on  the  means  of  conquering  the  holy  land, 
and  driving  out  of  it  the  infidels. 

Philip  de  Mesieres,t  being  chancellor  to  the  king  of  Cyprus,  had 
engraven  on  a  monument  he  erected  to  him,t  in  the  chapter.house  of 
the  Celestins  at  Paris,  as  follows  :  "  Peter  of  Lusignan,  fifteenth  Latin 
king  of  Jerusalem,  since  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  and  king  of  Cyprus, 
by  his  magnanimous  prowess  and  enterprise,  t,onquered  in  battle, 
with  an  army  supported  at  his'  own  cost,  the  cities  of  Alexandria  in 
Egypt>  Tripoli  in  Syria,  Layas  in  Armenia,  Satalia  in  Turkey,  with 
several  other  cities  and  towns,  from  the  enemies  of  the  faith  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

"  Anima  ejus  requiescat  in  pace." 

When  the  Genoese,  who  were  much  attached  to  him,  and  with 
reason,  heard  of  his  melancholy  end,  they  armed  seven  galleys,  and 
sent  them  to  Famagousta,  which  they  took  by  storm  and  Jacquet  in 
it.  They  overran  the  greater  part  of  the  island,  and  would  have  de. 
Btroyed  the  whole  had  they  not  feared  the  consequences  ;  but,  the 
towns  being  strong  and  on  the  frontiers  of  Turkey,  they  left  them  in 
the  hands  of  the  natives.  They  kept  possession  of  Famagousta, 
where  they  amassed  great  wealth  from  its  plunder,  which  they  car. 
ried  to  Genoa,  and  also  Jacquet,  who  had  murdered  his  brother,  that 
that  the  state  might  determine  on  his  destiny.  The  late  king  of  Cy 
prus  had  a  son,  whose  marriage  the  Genoese  procured,  after  wliich 
they  crowned  him  king.^  Jacquet,  though  suffered  to  live,  was 
closely  confined  in  prison.  They  did  not  yield  up  Famagousta  ;  but 
I  am  ignorant  if  they  have  it  at  this  day.  The  king  of  Cyprus  died 
in  his  bed,  and  without  heirs,  to  the  great  grief  of  the  Genoese.     I 

*  He  was  assassinated  by  two  lords  of  his  country  whom  he  had  offended.  Peter  tor- 
nished,  by  his  debaucheries  and  cruelty,  the  liist  years  of  his  life,  and  even  the  glory  be 
had  acquired  by  his  former  exploits.— J3rt  de  VkHjier  les  Dates. 

T  For  further  particulars  respecting  Philip  de  Mesieres,  see  a  memoir  on  thissubjectby 
M.  le  Bmuf,  in  the  17th  vol.  of  les  Mdmoires  de,rAcad6mie  des  Inscriptions,  fcc,  and 
also  the  first  vol.  pp.  460,  461,  of  les  Antiquit^s  de  Paris,  par  M.  Sauval. 

t  i-  e.  The  king  of  Cyprus.  In  the  orisinal  it  stands,  first  ecrite  du  dit  Roy  de  Cipre 
sur  sa  tond/e  qui  est  au  chapitre  des  Celestins,  &c. 

§  Peter  II.  or  Petrin,  ascended  the  throne  in  1S72,  when  twelve  years  of  age.  under  the 
regency  of  his  uncles  James  and  John,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  mother.  The  day  of  his 
coronation,  there  arose  a  dispute  between  the  bailiffs  of  Venice  and  the  consuls  of  Ge- 
noa for  precedency ;  and,  the  court  having  declared  in  favor  of  the  Venetians,  the 
Genoese  revenged  themselves  for  this  affront,  in  1^3,  by  eonquerine  the  whole  island. 
Only  two  places  made  any  resistance,  Famagousta  and  Cherines.  The  first  surrendered 
the  10th  October,  and  was  pillaged  during  three  days ;  the  second  submitted  about  the 
middle  of  March  following.  The  king  was  made  prisoner,  but  recovered  liis  liberty  by 
the  cession  of  Famagousta,  and  the  promise  of  one  million  of  ducats  to  tlie  Genoese. 

In  the  year  1376,  at  the  solicitation  of  his  mother,  he  caused  his  uncle  John  to  be  as- 
sassinated in  his  presence,  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  father,  in  which  this  prtnee  had 
been  a  principal  actor  Peter  died  on  the  17th  of  October,  1382,  aged  twenty-six.  witboul 
Jeaviiiir  any  chiUiep  by  fus  queen,  Valentine,  daughter  of  Bemabo  Visccnti 
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know  not  who  now  reigns  there ;  but  the  year  I  was  in  B£arn  the 
lord  de  Valenohin,  a  knight  of  that  country,  told  me  the  Genoese  haJ 
a  great  share  in  its  government,  being  masters  of  Famagousta,  and 
that  they  had  crowned  Jacquet*  king,  in  default  of  heirs.  I  know 
not  how  the  devil  he  escaped  from  prison,  nor  out  of  the  bands  of 
the  Genoese 


CHAPTER    XXIII. 

ra>   Kllta   OF   ABUXNIA   BEIiATSS   UIKT   8T0RISS   OF  TBS   TtTRKS  AND 
TAKTABS. 

The  king  of  Armenia,  on  hia  first  arrival  in  France,  was  well  en. 
tcrtained  by  the  king  and  his  lords,  as  was  proper,  for  he  had  come 
from  a  far  country.  They  gained  from  him  information  respecting 
Greece  and  Constantinople  ;  for  he  was  well  questioned  concerning 
the  power  of  the  Turks  and  Tartars,  who  had  driven  him  out  of  his 
kingdom.  To  their  questions  he  answered,  that  the  cham  of  Tartary 
had  always  made  war  upon  him,  and  had  at  last  overpowered  him, 
"And  this  cham  of  Tartary,  is  he  so  powerful  ?"  "  That  he  is  in. 
deed ;  for  he  has,  with  the  assistance  of  the  sultan,  conquered  the 
emperor  of  Constantinople."  The  lords  then  asked  if  Constantinople 
were  under  the  law  of  the  Tartars.  "  Oh  no,"  replied  the  king  : 
"  the  cham  and  sultan  haTdng  continued  the  war  on  Constantinople 
for  a  long  time,  it  was  at  length  agreed  (for  otherwise  the  emperor 
would  not  have  had  peace)  that  the  emperor  of  Constantinople,  who 
was  son  of  Hugh  de  Lusignan  and  Maiy  of  Bourbon,  should  give  his 
son  in  marriage  to  the  cham ;  but  notwithstanding  this  union,  he 
was  to  enjoy  liis  laws  and  privileges.t  He  was  then  asked  what  the 
count  Verd  de  Savoye  had  done  with  his  gallant  company  of  knights, 
squires,  and  men.at.arms.  He  replied  :  "  That  when  the  count  de 
Savoye  had  come  to  Hungary,  he  had  carried  his  war  as  far  as  he 
cotild  into  Turkey,  but  had  made  no  great  progress  into  the  country ; 
but  by  his  prowess  he  had  conquered  the  large  town  of  Gallipoli 
and  Limonia  it  in  the  last,  he  left  a  sufSciency  of  men  to  guard  it, 
and,  durii^  the  life  of  the  king  of  Cyprus,  he  had  always  kept  pos. 
session  of  it.  The  moment  the  sultan  and  cham  of  Tartary  heard 
of  the  king's  death,  they  were  no  longer  afraid  of  the  emperor  of 
Constantinople,  but  raised  an  army  of  one  hundred  thousand  men, 
which  they  marched  to  Constantinople,  and  from  thence  laid  siege 
to  Gallipoli,  took  it  by  storm,  and  slew  all  the  Christiaus  within  it. 
They  made  so  deadly  a  war  on  the  emperor,  that  he  would  have  lost 
sverything,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  attachment  the  son  of  the  cham 
had  for  his  daughter,  whom  he  afterwards  married.  This  is  a  melan. 
choly  prospect  for  the  time  to  come,  for  the  officers  of  the  cham  are 
already  in  Constantinople,  and  the  Greeks  only  live  there  as  it  were 
by  sufferance  from  them;  if  therefore,  the  princes  of  the  west  do  not 
apply  a  speedy  remedy,  the  Turks  will  conquer  all  Greece,  and  bend 
it  to  their  faith  and  laws.  They  already  boast  that  they  will  do  so ; 
and  only  laugh^at  the  two  popes,  one  at  Rome  and  the  other  at  Avig. 
non,  saying,  '  The  two  gods  of  Christendom  are  waging  war  against 
each  other,  by  which  their  government  is  weakened  and  easier  to  be 
destroyed :'  adding, '  that  those  who  ought  to  attend  to  this,  act  with 
such  indifference  as  to  leave  it  to  its  own  ruin.' " 

The  king  of  Armenia  was  next  asked  if  the  sultan  of  Babylon  and 
the  cham  of  Tartary  were  the  most  powerful  princes  among  the  Infi. 
dels,  known  to  the  Greeks,  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains. 
"  By  no  means,"  he  replied ;  "  for  the  Turks  have  always  been  looked 
to  as  the  most  wise  and  potent  in  war,  as  long  as  they  are  under  an 
able  chief;  and  this  they  have  had  for  these  last  hundred  years : 
although  the  cham  completely  governs  the  emperor  of  Constantino- 
ple, the  Turkish  chief  keeps  him  also  under  subjection.  The  name 
of  their  present  leader  is  Amurat,  a  prudent  and  able  man  both  in 
arms  and  council,  of  whom,  to  say  the  truth,  I  have  not  any  cause  of 
complaint,  for  he  has  never  injured  me,  having  carried  his  war  against 
the  king  of  Hungary."  "  This  Amurat,  of  whom  you  speak,  is  he 
then  of  such  consequence  and  power,  and  so  much  renowned  and 
feared  ?"  "  Yes,"  replied  the  king  of  Armenia ;  "  and  even  more 
than  I  say ;  for,  if  the  emperor  of  Constantinople  and  the  king  of 
Hungary  are  afraid  of  him,  the  caliph  of  Babylon  and  the  cham  of 
Tartary  equally  dread  him.  It  was  supposed,  indeed  I  have  heard 
it  from  the  Tartars,  that  the  cham  would  have  been  more  hard  on 
the  emperor  of  Constantinople  and  that  country,  had  he  not  been 
afraid  of  Amurat.  He  is  well  acquainted  with  his  jealous  temper ; 
and  that,  the  instant  he  finds  any  one  more  powerful  than  himself, 
he  never  rests  until  he  shall  have  lowered  him,  and  brought  him 
under  his  subjection.    It  was  the  knowledge  of  this  that  prevented 


*  James  I.  constable  of  Cyprus,  waa  a  hostaee  at  Genoa  when  hit  nephew  Peter  11.  died. 
He  was  sent  home  ct  the  demand  of  hit  countrymen,  who  crowned  him  king.  He  died 
in  1398,  aged  sixty-four.  Jeaving  children  by  Agnes  of , Bavaria,  his  queen,  John,  his 
successor  to  the  throne  of  Cyprus  ;  Hugh,  cardinal  arihbiihop  of  Nicosia ;  Philip,  con- 
stable of  Cyprus  ;  Henry,  prince  of  Galilee ;  Mary,  marited  to  Ladislaus  king  of  Naples ; 
Isabella,  manied  to  Petor  of  Cyprus :  Civa  died  unmarried,  1393.— .5rt.  de  Virifier  le* 
Dates. 

i  Froissfljt  must  have  been  misinformed ;  for  1  see  by  Anderson^s  Royal  Genealogies, 
thatJohn  Paleologus  must  have  been  emperor  of  Constantinople  at  this  time.  Hewas 
routed  by  Cantacuzenus,  and  restored  by  the  Genoese,  to  whom  he  gave  Lesbos.  He 
afterwards  made  peace  with  Cantacuzenus,  made  him  his  colleague,  and  married  his 
daughter.    He  died  1386,  having  reigned  forty-six  years. 

t  Limoohr  '  1  small  island  in  the  Aiohipelago,  near  Rhodn,  between  that  island  and 


the  cham  from  doing  all  he  could  have  done  against  the  emperoi  of 
the  east;" 

"  Does  Amurat  keep  on  foot  a  large  army  1"  "  Yes ;  he  was  nol 
thirty  years  of  age  before  he  had  an  army  of  one  hundred  thousand 
horse,  which  he  always  kept  in  the  field,  never  quartering  himself 
in  any  large  town :  besides,  he  had  ten  thousand  Turks  to  serve  and 
defend  his  peiBon.  Wherever  he  marches,  he  carries  his  father  with 
him."  "  How  old  Is  he  ?"  "  He  is  full  sixty  years  old,  and  his  father 
is  ninety.  Amurat  loves  the  French  language,  and  those  who  come 
from  France :  he  says  he  would  rather  see  the  king  of  France  and 
his  state  than  all  the  other  potentates  of  the  earth.  He  is  greatly 
pleased  when  any  one  talks  to  him  on  this  subject,  and  in  favor  of 
the  lords  of  that  country."  "  Why  does  Amurat  remain  on  terms 
with  the  cham,  since  he  is  so  great  a  conqueror?"  "  Because  the 
cham  is  afraid  of  him,  and  dares  not  make  war :  there  are,  also,  cer. 
tain  ports  and  towns  in  Tartary  which  pay  Amurat  heavy  duties  • 
they  are  both  of  the  same  faith,  and  will  not  destroy  their  law.  It 
has  been  a  great  matter  of  wonder  to  him  that  Christians  should 
make  war  on  each  other  ;  and  he  has  frequently  had  an  inclination 
to  enter  Christendom  and  conquer  all  before  him.  It  would  have 
been  to  my  advantage  if  he  had  conquered  me,  rather  than  the  cham 
of  Tartary."  They  asked  tha  «mg  of  Armenia,  why  it  would  havf 
been  to  his  advantage,  who  replied ;  "Amurat  is  a  man  of  nobk 
birth ;  and,  were  he  thirty  years  younger,  is  formed  to  make  con 
quests  wherever  he  shoidd  please  to  march  his  army.  When  he 
conquers  any  country  or  town,  he  only  insists  on  the  payment  of  8 
tax,  leaving  every  one  to  foUow  his  own  religion ;  and  he  has  nevei 
taken  any  man's  Inheritance  from  him,  only  requiring  the  supreme 
government  of  the  country.  It  is  for  these  reasons,  I  say,  that  if  h» 
had  conquered  Armenia,  instead  of  the  Tartars,  he  would  have  lefi 
me  my  kingdom  and  religion,  and  remained  in  peace,  on  my  acknow 
ledglng  him  as  lord  paramount,  like  other  great  barons  on  his  fron- 
tiers, Greeks  and  Thraclans,  who  thus  acknowledge  him,  to  free 
themselves  from  all  danger  from  the  caliph  of  Babylon  and  the  grand 
cham."  "  What  are  the  names  of  these  barons  ?"  "  I  will  tell  you," 
answered  the  king :  "  first,  there  is  the  lord  de  Satalia,  the  lord  d« 
la  Palice,  and  the  lord  de  Haute.loge  :  these  lords  and  their  terri- 
tories, by  means  of  the  tax  they  pay  to  Amurat,  remain  in  peace,  and 
there  is  neither  Turk  nor  Tartar  that  dares  injure  them."*  They 
then  asked  the  king,  if  Armenia  was  so  totally  lost  that  there  were 
no  means  of  recovering  it.  "  Yes,  indeed,"  he  replied,  "  unless  a 
force  superior  to  the  Turks  and  Tartars  cross  the  mountains  and  ■ 
conquer  Greece ;  for  excepting  the  town  of  Courth,  which  is  the 
entrance  to  my  kingdom,  and  as  yet  remains  to  Christendom,  the 
infidels  have  possession  of  all  the  rest :  and,  where  the  churches  used 
to  be,  they  have  placed  their  idols  and  their  mahomets."  "And  this 
town  of  Courth,  is  it  strong  ?  "Ay,  in  God's  name  is  it,"  said  the 
king  of  Armenia :  "  it  is  not  to  be  taken  unless  by  treachery  or  a 
very  long  siege ;  for  it  is  situated  in  a  dry  spot  on  the  sea-shore,  and 
between  two  rocks  that  cannot  be  approached.  Should  the  Turks 
or  Tartars  gain  it,  and  another  good  town  not  far  distant,  called 
Adelphe,t  all  Greece  must  inevitably  be  lost,  and  Hungary  besides 
In  a  short  time  afterwards."  The  king  of  Armenia  was  asked  if 
Hungary  were  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Turks  and  Tartars.  He  said 
it  was  ;  but  nearer  to  the  Turks  and  the  territories  of  Amurat  than 
to  any  other  potentate.  "  It  is  very  extraordinary,"  they  replied, 
"  that  Amurat,  who  is  so  valorous,  and  such  a  conqueror,  should  leave 
so  near  a  neighbor  in  peace."  "  In  God's  name,"  answered  the 
king,  "  he  has  not  for  some  time  even  pretenaea  to  seep  peace  witn 
Hungary,  but  made  such  exertions,  to  the  Injury  of  that  kingdom, 
that  if  an  unfortunate  accident  had  not  befallen  him,  he  would  at  this 
moment  have  been  far  advanced  in  that  country."  "And  what  waa 
that  accident  ?"    "  I  will  tell  yon,"  replied  the  king. 


CHAPTER    XXIV.t 

COKTIHtJATIOK  OF  TBE   INTELLIOENCE  WHICH   THE  EmO  OF  AKMENIA  RE- 
ItATES   TO   THE    BAKOirS   OF   FRANCE. 

"  Wheh  Amurat  saw  that  all  the  acyoinlng  princes  feared  him, 
and  that  the  shores  of  the  sea  as  far  as  Hungary  bounded  his  domln. 
ion,  he  determined,  as  the  kingdom  of  Hungary  had,  by  king  Fred, 
erick's  death,  devolved  on  the  queen,  to  declare  war  and  conquer  it. 
He  therefore  issued  a  particular  summons  to  his  vassals  throughput 
Turkey,  which  being  obeyed,  he  began  his  march  and  encamped  in 
the  plains  of  Satalia,  between  la  Palice  and  Hauteloge,  to  strike 
more  fear  into  his  enemies.  It  was  his  intention  to  enter  the  king, 
dom  of  Hungary,  notwithstanding  it  is  a  country  inclosed  with  high 
rocks  and  mountains  which  make  it  so  much  the  stronger.  He  sent 
before  him  embassadors  and  heralds,  with  a  mule  laden  with  a  grain 
called  millet,  telling  them,  '  Go  you  into  Hungary,  to  the  count  ds 

*  Sauvage,  in  a  marginal  note,  says  he  would  willingly  tell  where  those  territones  are, 
but  he  has  not  been  able  to  find  them  out,  and  thinks  there  must  have  been  some  mis- 
takes in  their  names. 

t  "Adelphe."    O.  If  not  meant  for  Delnhos, 

t  Denys  Sauvage  corapliins  that  be  cannot  understand  this  chapter,  nor  the  aiconnti 
ftom  the  Levant  There  was  not  any  king  of  Hungary  at  that  period  of  the  name  ol 
Frederick.  Lewis  the  Great  reigned  in  1342,  and  his  daughter  Mdry  sucwoded  Kim 
VSB.   I  find  uvself  thetsfbre  obliged,  like  Sauvage,  to  leave  it  as  I  find  it. 
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Lszaran,*  whose  territories  lie  among  the  mountains  of  Meleabre  and 
Robte,  through  which  we  mean  our  army  to  pass,  and  tell  him  we 
order  and  command,  if  he  wish  for  himself  and  country  to  remain  at 
peace,  that  he  come  and  render  us  obedience,  as  he  knows  the  lords 
de  Satalia,  de  la  Palice  and  de  Haute-Ioge  have  done,  and  lay  open 
his  country  for  us  to  pass  through.  If  he  should  refuse  to  obey  and 
appear  rebellious,  tell  him  from  us,  that  we  will  pour  into  his  territo. 
ries,  to  destroy  them,  as  many  heads  as  you  will  show  you  have 
grains  of  millet  in  your  bags.'  The  embassadors  instantly  departed 
on  receiving  these  instructions,  and  arrived  in  the  territory  of  the 
count  de  Lazaran  in  Hungary  :  they  found  him  at  one  of  his  castles 
called  Archiforme.  He  received  the  embassadors  from  Amurat 
kindly,  and  handsomely  entertained  them,  but  was  much  surprised 
when  he  saw  the  mule  enter  his  court  laden  with  he  knew  not  what. 
He  at  first  imagined  it  might  be  gold  or  precious  stones,  which  Amu- 
rat had  sent  to  seduce  him  to  his  party,  and  to  bribe  him  to  allow  a 
passage  for  his  army  through  his  country ;  but  he  had  resolved,  that 
ho  would  never  submit  to  be  corrupted  by  any  presents  whatever. 

"  When  the  embassadors  had  their  audience,  they  spoke  as  fol. 
lows :  '  Lord  de  Lazaran,  we  are  sent  hither  by  that  high  and  mighty 
prince,  our  redoubted  sovereign,  Amurat,  lord  of  Turkey  and  of  all 
its  dependencies :  and  we  tell  you  from  him,  that  he  orders  you  to 
place  yourself  under  his  obedience  in  the  same  form  and  manner  as 
you  know  the  lords  de  Satalia,  de  la  Palice  and  de  Haute-loge  have 
done,  and  that  you  delay  not  coming  to  perform  your  homage  to  him, 
in  like  manned  as  your  neighbors  have  done.  You  will  open  your 
country  to  his  army,  if  you  virish  to  have  peace,  and  by  so  doing  you 
will  greatly  enjoy  his  good  favor :  but,  should  you  refuse  and  prove 
rebellious,  we  are  commanded  to  say,  that  our  sovereign  lord,  Amu. 
rat,  will  pour  more  heads  inio  your  country,  to  destroy  it,  than  there 
are  grains  of  millet  in  this  bag.'  Having  said  this,  he  opened  the 
bag  to  show  him  its  contents.  The  lord  de  Lazaran  was  advised  to 
return  a  temperate  answer,  and  not  discover  his  thoughts  at  once. 
He  replied-,  '  Tie  up  your  bag ;  I  see  what  is  within  it,  and  I  have 
heard  from  you  what  Amurat's  intentions  are  :  within  three  days 
you  shall  have  an  answer,  for  these  demands  require  deliberation.' 
They  replied,  '  You  say  well ;'  and,  in  confidence  of  having  an 
answer,  they  tarried  three  days.  I  will  now  tell  you  what  the  count 
de  Lazaran  did  during  these  three  days :  he  got  collected  and  brought 
to  his  castle  ten  thousand  head  of  poultry  of  all  sorts,  which  he  caused 
to  be  shut  up  without  any  food  whatever.  On  the  day  appointed 
for  the  embassadors  to  receive  their  answer,  he  conducted  them  to  a 
gallery  which  overlooked  a  court,  bidding  them  lean  over  the  rail, 
and,  before  he  gave  them  his  answer,  he  would  show  them  some- 
thing new :  they,  not  thinking  what. he  was  about,  did  as  he  ordered. 
Tw^o  doors  were  instantly  opened,  when  all  his  poultry  who  had 
been  starving  for  two  days  rushed  out ;  and  the  millet  bag  being 
opened,  and  its  contents  scattered  about,  the  whole  was  devoured  in 
less  than  half  an  hour,  and  more  would  have  been  eaten  if  they  could 
have  had  it.  The  count  de  Lazaran  then,  turning  toward  the  em- 
bassadors, said  :  '  My  fair  sirs,  you  have  seen  how  the  millet  you 
have  brought  hither,  from  your  master,  with  many  menaces,  has 
been  debffoyed  by  this  poultry,  who  would  have  destroyed  more  had 
they  had  1.  V  '  Yes,'  replied  they,  '  but  wherefore  do  you  mention 
it?'  '  Because  you  have  your  answer  in  what  you  have  witnessed 
and  in  the  fact  you  have  seen.  Amurat  threatens  that,  unless  I 
obey  him,  he  will  pour  into  my  country  men-at-arms  without  num. 
ber,  to  destroy  it :  tell  him  from  me,  I  wait  for  him,  and  that  vrith 
whatever  force  he  come,  he  shall  be  destroyed  in  the  same  manner 
«s  the  fowls  have  destroyed  your  millet.'  The  embassadors,  on  re- 
i^eiving  this  answer,  became  quite  pensive.  They  took  leave  of 
the  count,  and  travelled  by  short  days'  journeys,  until  they  came  to 
where  Amurat  and  his  army  lay.  They  related  to  him  all  that  the 
count  da  Lazaran  had  done  and  said,  and  that  he  seemed  to  hold 
his  menaces  very  cheap.  Amurat  was  very  wroth  on  hearing  this 
answer,  and  swore  that  things  should  not  remain  as  they  were  ;  but 
that  he  would  enter  the  territories  of  the  count  whether  he  would  or 
not,  and  lay  waste  all  his  lands,  in  revenge  for  his  insolent  answer. 

"  I  will  now  tell  you  what  the  count  de  Lazaran  did,  since  war 
had  been  donounced  against  him,  which  he  kne-n"  would  be  speedily 
followed  otherwise  than  by  words.  He  instantly  f  lade  preparations 
of  stores  and  provision,  and  sent  expresses  to  inform  his  knights 
and  squires,  and  all  those  capable  of  bearing  arms,  that  Amurat  was 
about  to  invade  Hungary,  and  to  order  them  to  guard  valiantly  all 
the  passes  into  the  country,  and  join  him  as  speedily  as  may  be,  for 
there  was  no  time  for  delay.  Amurat  remained  with  his  army  on 
the  plains  of  Haute-loge.  As  it  was  to  defend  Christendom,  all  the 
knights  to  whom  the  count  had  written  obeyed  his  orders  and  came 
to  him,  as  did  many  more  to  whom  he  had  not  sent,  but  who  had 
fceard  it  accidentally,  to  support  the  faith  and  destroy  the  infidels. 
The  count  had  the  forests  cut  down  and   thrown  across  the  roads 


•  Sauvaee  lays  in  a  note,  "  According  to  Paul  Jovius  and  father  Anthony  Geoffrai. 
hi«  iiroper  name  was  Lazarus,  despot  or  lord  of  Servia,  formerly  called  by  the  Romans 
Mlssia  Inferior.?' 

This  probably  is  the  person  called  by  Proiwart  the  lord  de  Lazaran. 

"  Servia  made  formerly  part  of  Mmsia,  Illyria  and  Pannonia.  At  the  fall  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  it  belonged  to  the  Servians,  who  had  come  thither  from  Sarmatia  in  Asia. 
It  had  afterwards  its  own  despots,  some  of  whom  depended  on  the  kings  of  Hungary. 
Tno  last  had  the  misfortune  to  be  captured  in  battle,  and  bis  army  cut  to  pieces  by 
Tmurat  I.  in  thd  ]4th  century." 

8m  Swrie,  in  tfa*  finoyclo^dle  pat  Chdra  dee  Matisias  ^~r 
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Amr-at  was  to  pass,  which  he  expected  would  have  a  great  effect 
in  checking  the  Turks  on  their  march.  The  count,  accompanied  bj 
ten  thousand  Hungarians  and  as  many  cross-bows,  intrenched  him 
self  and  men  on  each  side  of  a  pass  through  which  he  knew  Amurat 
must  march.  He  had  also  with  him  two  thousand  peasants,  armed 
with  axes  and  wedges,  to  fell  the  timber  and  block  up  the  road  on  a 
signal  given.  When  everything  was  prepared,  the  count  said  i 
'  Without  doubt  Amurat  will  come  hither,  for  he  has  sent  me  word 
he  would  do  so ;  be  therefore  steady  and  valiant  in  defending  this 
pass,  for,  should  it  be  won  by  the  Turks,  all  Hungary  is  in  danger 
of  being  conquered.  We  are  strongly  posted,  and  one  man  here  is 
equal  to  four.  It  will  be  more  for  our  honor  to  perish  in  the  field, 
defending  the  faith  of  jEstis  Christ,  than  to  live  in  bondage  under 
these  dogs  of  infidels,  notwithstanding  the  courage  and  ability  of 
Amurat.'  '  Sir,'  replied  they  unanimously,  '  we  will  with  you  abide 
the  event :  let  the  "Turks  come  when  they  will,  we  are  ready  to  re. 
ceive  them.'  The  Turks  were  quite  ignorant  of  all  this  ;  for  the 
count,  fearful  lest  his  plans  should  be  discovered  by  Amurat's  spies, 
and  revealed  to  him,  had  pasted  some  of  his  most  confidential  friends 
between  him  and  the  enemy,  to  prevent  any  communication  what, 
ever  between  the  two  armies. 

"  Amurat  was  not  forgetful  of  his  menace,  but  declared  he  would 
visit  the  territories  of  the  count  de  Lazaran,  in  such  a  manner  that  he 
should  remember  it ;  for  he  was  unwilling  to  be  thought  a  liar  in 
breaking  his  promise.  Having  selected  sixty  thousand  men,  for  he 
had  two  hundred  thousand  men  in  his  camp,  he  gave  the  command  of 
them  to  four  captains  attached  to  his  household  and  faith ;  their  names 
were,  the  duke  Mansion  of  Mecca,  the  governor  of  Dumietta,  Alpha, 
lory  de  Samarie,  andthe  prince  de  Corde,  surnamed  Brachin,  to  whom 
he  said,  on  their  leaving  him,  "  You  will  march  these  men,  whom  I  put 
under  your  command,  a  number  sufficient  to  open  a  passage  into 
Hungary,  to  the  lands  of  the  lord  de  Lazaran,  which  you  will  com. 
pletely  destroy  by  fire  and  sword.  As  soon  as  I  shall  be  informed  of 
your  arrival  there,  I  will  follow  with  the  remainder  of  my  aimy ;  for 
I  am  resolved  to  have  Hungary  under  my  obedience,  and  afterwards 
the  empire  of  Germany.  The  wizards  of  my  country,  and  the  divi- 
ners  of  Egypt,  have  pronounced  that  I  am  destined  to  be  king  of  all 
the  world  ;  but  the  place  that  I  would  most  willingly  visit  is  Rome ; 
for,  in  ancient  times,  it  formed  part  of  our  inheritance  :  and  our  pre- 
decessors have  conquered  and  governed  it  several  times.  I  will  lead 
with  me  le  GaUfre  de  Baudas,  the  cham  of  Tartary,  and  the  sultan  of 
Babylon,  who  shall  there  crown  me.'  The  captains,  who  were  on 
their  knees,  replied,  they  would  cheerfully  obey  his  commands,  and 
then  marched  off  with  the  sixty  thousand  men.  Among  them  were 
twenty  thousand  of  the  most  able  and  best  armed  men  of  the  Turkish 
army,  who  formed  the  van  battalion.  When  they  came  to  the  moun. 
tains  on  the  frontiers  of  Lazaran,  the  van,  finding  no  one  to  oppose 
them,  entered  them,  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Mecca,  and 
the  governor  of  Damietta,  and  passed  the  ambuscade  of  the  count  de 
Lazaran.  As  soon  as  the  count  and  the  Hungarians  saw  they  had  en. 
trapped  their  foe,  they  began  to  work,  by  cutting  down  the  forest  trees 
and  laying  them  across  the  road,  so  that  it  was  quite  impossible  for  the 
Turks  to  retreat  or  advance,  for  the  passage  was  entirely  blocked  up. 

"  Thus  were  twenty  thousand  Turks  inclosed,  who  were  so  vigor* 
ously  attacked  by  the  Hungarians  from  each  side  of  the  forest,  and 
with  such  good  effect,  that  all  were  slain.  Not  one  escaped  death,  not 
even  the  two  commanders.  Some  attempted  to  fly,  but  were  pursued 
through  the  wood  and  killed.  The  rear  division,  unable  to  advance 
through  the  fallen  forest,  returned  to  Amurat,  and  related  the  unfor- 
tunate event  which  had  happened  to  his  amiy.  He  was  very  pensive 
on  hearing  it,  and  summoned  hia council  to  consider  what  was  to  be 
done,  as  he  had  lost  the  flower  of  his  army."  The  king  of  Armenia, 
having  thus  finished  his  history  of  the  defeat  of  the  Turks,  resumed 
the  account  of  his  own  melancholy  situation,  to  the  king  of  France 
and  his  uncles.  They  took  compassion  on  him,  because  he  had  come 
from  such  a  distant  part  of  the  world  as  Greece  to  seek  aid  and  com. 
fort!  and  being  a  king  driven  out  of  his  realm,  without  any  means 
of  keeping  up  his  state,  or  even  supporting  himself,  as  his  complaints 
evidently  showed.  The  king  of  France,  young  as  he  was,  said ; 
"  We  will,  that  the  king  of  Armenia,  who  has  comg  to  us  in  hopes  of 
assistance,  have  allowed  him  wherewithal  to  maintain  his  dignity, 
suitable  to  his  rank,  as  he  is  a  king  like  ourself ;  and  when  we  are 
able,  he  shall  have  men-at-arms  to  aid  him  in  the  recovery  of  his 
kingdom ;  for  we  have  a  very  good  inclination  to  do  so,  being  botmd 
to  support  the  Christian  faith." 

The  speech  of  the  king  was  applauded  by  all.  His  uncles  and 
council  were  willing  to  fulfil  these  commands  ;  and  a  proper  allow, 
ance  was  ordered  to  be  paid  to  the  king  of  Armenia  monthly,  from 
the  chamber  of  accounts,  to  keep  up  his  state.  The  sum  allowed 
was  six  thousand  francs  yearly ;  and  he  had  five  thousand  presented 
him,  to  provide  himself  with  plate  and  other  smaller  necessaries. 
The  palace  of  St,  Ouen,  near  St,  Denis,  was  likewise  given  to  him 
for  his  residence.  Such  assistance  did  the  king  of  Armenia  receive  on 
his  first  arrival  in  France,  which  was  constantly  increasing.  He  was 
at  times  much  with  the  king,  particularly  at  all  the  grand  festivals.* 


*  Sauval,  in  his  Antiquities  of  Paris,  copies  Froissnrt  in  the  account  of  the  t«ceplion  c 
the  king  of  Armenia  by  the  court  of  Charles  VI. ;  but  ndds,  from  Juvenal  des  Unint, 
that  this  prince  was  not  so  wretched  in  his  fortune,  having  saved  manyjewels,  and  even 
MBaof  his  treaslre,  when  he  fied  from  the  Tutars.   He  was  a  truitlesa  necotwtpf  rl 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

Draiiro  THESE  WARS  OP  THE  TURKS,  DISSENSIONS  COKTIHUE  BETWEEN 
THE  TWO  POPES,  CUBAN  TI.  AND  CLEMENT  VII.  FEIAE  JOHN  DE  LA 
ROCHE.TAILLARL  DELIVERS  A  GOOD  APOLOOUE,  RESPEOTINO  THE  PAPACY, 
TO  THE  CARDINALS. 

About  this  period,  Otho  of  Brunswick  came  to  pope  Clement  at 
Avignon,  to  receive  his  pay  for  the  war  he  had  carried  on  for  the 
pope  and  church  against  the  Romans  and  Bartholomew  Prignano, 
who  styled  himself  pope  Urban  VI.  as  you  have  before  seen  in  this 
history.  He  remonstrated  with  the  pope  and  cardinals  on  various 
topics,  to  which  they  attentively  listened ;  but,  as  for  his  pay,  he 
eould  not  obtain  one  penny,  the  treasury  being  so  empty  that  the  car. 
dinals  were  unable  to  get  what  was  their  due.  Sir  Otho,  therefore, 
left  them  much  discontented ;  but,  before  he  set  out  for  Avignon, 
they  gave  him  one  thousand  francs,  which  he  held  cheap,  and  the 
war  of  the  pope  was  greatly  weakened,  for  sir  Otho  would  not  hence, 
forward  concern  himself  about  it.  Besides,  Margaret  de  Duras, 
duchess  of  Anjou,*  who  resided  at  Gaietta,  sent  for  his  assistance 
against  the  Neapolitans.  Sir  Otho  balanced  for  a  time,  not  knowing 
which  side  to  take  ;  some  of  the  council  advising  him  to  aid  Marga. 
ret  in  the  defence  of  her  realm,  and  take  her  to  wife,  as  she  hadmot 
any  objection  and  was  of  noble  birth,  and  by  this  means  they  told 
him  that  he  might  become  king  of  the  country :  but  others  advised 
the  contrary,  lest  it  might  have  an  unfavorable  issue  ;  for  her  children 
by  die  duke  of  Anjou,  who  had  been  crowned  king  in  Bari,  were 
young,  and  had  many  relations  and  friends,  especially  in  the  king  of 
France  their  cousin.german,  who  would  certainly  support  their 
claims,  as  well  as  the  lady  Jane,  duchess  dowager  of  Anjou,  who 
would  have  great  weight.  Sir  Otho  was  so  long  doubtful  between 
the  two  parties  that  at  length  neither  had  him. 

About  this  time,  the  forces  subsidized  by  pope  Clement,  undsr  the 
command  of  the  lord  de  Moetroye,  a  right  valjiint  knight  from  the 
country  of  Geneva  and  Savoy,  sir  Talebert,  a  Knight  of  Rhodes,  and 
sir  Bernard  de  la  Salle,  had  shut  up  pope  Urban  in  the  city  of  Peru- 
gia. He  was  much  straitened,  and  on  the  point  of  being  made  cap. 
tiv6.  I  was  told  it  depended  only  on  the  payment  of  twenty  thoussmd 
crowns;  for  count  Conrad,  a  leader  of  a  large  body  of  Germans, 
would  have  delivered  him  up  to  pope  Clement  for  that  sum.  Sir 
Bernard  de  la  Salle  was  sent  to  Avignon  to  inform  the  pope,  and  to 
remonstrate  with  him  and  the  cardinals  on  tlie  subject,  but  in  vain 
with  regard  to  the  money,  for  the  court  was  so  poor  that  he  could  not 
obtain  anything,  and  returned,  very  discontented,  to  the  siege  of  Pe. 
nigia.  The  siege  was  slackened  on  both  sides,  and  Urban  escaped 
from  this  danger  to  Rome,  where  he  remmned. 

I  know  that  in  times  to  come,  these  things  will  be  wondered  at, 
and' it  will  be  a  matter  of  astonishment  how  the  church  could  fall 
into  such  troubles,  and  those  of  so  long  a  duration.  It  was  a  punish, 
ment  sent  by  God,  to  make  the  clergy  feel  and  consider  the  great 
pomp  and  superfluities  they  possessed :  but  many  paid  no  attention 
to  it,  being  so  swollen  with  pride  and  arrogance,  that  each  would 
imitate  his  superiors,  and  thus  was  religion  little  regarded ;  and  if 
the  Holy  Spirit,  who  enlightens  the  hearts  of  the  devout,  had  not 
kept  them  steady,  and  in  unison,  it  would  have  been  severely  shaken, 
if  not  lost.  The  great  proprietors  of  land,  who  at  the  first  were  such 
noble  benefactors  to  the  church,  now  make  a  joke  of  it,  even  at  the 
time  I  was  writing  and  chronicling  this  history,  in  the  year  of  grace 
1390 ;  at  which  the  commonalty  were.much  surprised,  and  wondered 
why  such  great  lords  as  the  kings  of  France  and  Germany,  and  the 
other  great  princes  of  Christendom,  did  not  provide  a  remedy  for  it. 
But,  to  satisfy  the  people  and  excuse  the  great  barons,  I  must  say, 
that  as  there  cannot  be  a  yolk  of  an  egg  without  its  white,  nor  a 
white  without  the  yolk,  so  neither  the  clergy  nor  the  lords  can  exist 


peace  between  England  and  Franoe.  and  waa  sent  to  Boulogne,  with  otheis  on  this  sub. 
iect.  He  died  in  1393,  in  the  palace  of  Tournelles,  situated  in  the  street  of  St.  Anthony, 
opposite  the  royal  hdtel  of  St.  Pol,  where  the  kings  of  France  usually  resided.  He  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Celestins,  after  the  manner  of  his  own  country,  his  friends 
clothed  in  white,  carrying  torches  of  white  wax :  his  body,  dressed  in  royal  robes  of  the 
the  same  color,  was  [aid  upon  a  white  bed  of  state,  and  his  head  encircled  with  a  crown 
of  gold.  At  this  funeral  ceremony,  many  of  the  princes  and  great  lords  assisted,  and 
crowds  of  common  people.— ^ntiQuitis  de  Paris,  vol.  ii.  p.  251. 

Holingshed  says,  Leo,  lung  of  Armenia,  came  to  England  and  received  a  pension  of 
£1000  from  Richard  II. ;  the  object  of  his  visit  was  to  malce  peace  between  the  two 
eountries  of  France  and  England. 

*  Thotext  which  Mr.  Johnes  here  follows  is  essentially  different  from  that  of  D.  Sau. 
»age  and  more  recent  French  editions,  and  lord  Berners,  and  is  moreover  not  consonant 
to  Che  truth.  Margaret  of  Duros  was  not  duchess  of  Ai^ou,  but  widow  of  Charles  Durai, 
king  of  Naples,  the  competitor  of  Louis,  duke  of  Anjou,  for  that  kingdom.  According 
to  D.  Sauvage,  &c.,  the  passage  should  run  as  follows;  "  Besides  Margaret  of  Ouras. 
who  resided  at  Gaietta  and  was  opposed  to  the  queen  of  Naples,  widow  of  king  Louis 
duke  of  Anjou,  begged  his  assistance  to  make  war  on  the  Neapolitans.  Sir  Otho  bal- 
anced for  a  time,  not  knowing  which  side  to  take.  Some  of  his  council  advised  him  to 
i.ake  part  with  Margaret  of  Duras,  who  was  heiress  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  assist  her 
to  defend  and  keep  her  heritage,  and  to  take  her  to  wife,  as  she  was  very  willing  to  have 
him  for  a  husband,  he  being  of^noble  and  high  lineage ;  and  he  would  thus  become  king 
and  lord  of  the  countries  which  she  claimed.  Others  advised  him  to  the  contrary ;  for 
the  children  of  king  Louis,  who  had  been  crowned  in  the  city  of  Ban,  were  young  and 
had  numerous  friends  and  relations,  especially  the  king  of  Prance,  who  were  willing  to 
a^ist  them;  and  their  lady  mother,  queen  Joan,  duchess  of  Anjou  and  Maine,  was  a 
woman  of  great  intrigue.  All  these  doubts  were  laid  before  him  hy  his  council.  Sk 
Otho  held  back  and  hesitated  so  long  that  he  lost  both  partiei."  We  sluuldhera  ob- 
serve, that  Margaret  of  Dunu  was  not  heiress  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  nut  regent  da 
rinf  j»  miooritr  of  her  *on  Ladiilas  — £d. 


independently  of  each  other ;  for  the  lords,  not  bein?  rnled  by  tha 
clergy,  would  degenerate  into  beasts. 

I  will  say,  that  in  my  time  I  have  for  certain  seen  much  of  man 
kind  ;  whether  for 'my  own  amusement,  or  in  travelling  to  learn  the 
history  of  what  passes  in  the  world  relative  to  deeds  and  adventures 
in  arms,  which  are  aescribed- in  this  book;  but  I  have  never  met 
with  any  lord,  except  the  count  de  Foix,  who  had  not  his  minions, 
pages,  and  jesters,  most  honorably  entertained.  The  count  de  Foix 
had  none  such ;  for  he  was  naturally  grave,  and  of  great  good  sense,  ' 
which  was  of  more  value  than  anything  they  could  have  afforded 
him.  I  do  not  say,  that  those  lords  who  are  attended  by  minions" 
are  mad ;  they  are  worse  than  mad,  for  they  are  blind  having  two 
eyes. 

When  information  of  this  disputed  choice  was  first  brought  to  king 
Charles  of  France,  of  happy  memory,  he  paused,  and  left  it  to  his 
clergy ;  who,  having  considered  the  matter,  resolved  that  pope  Cle. 
ment  had  been  truly  elected.  To  this  opinion  the  kings  jf  France, 
Castille,  and  Scotland  assented;  and,  notwithstanding  the  schism 
which  waa  caused  in  the  church,  these  three  kings,  being  allied  to. 
gather,  remained  steady  to  Clement ;  but  the  kings  of  England  and 
Portugal  were  of  a  contrary  way  of  thinking.  The  earl  of  Flanders 
had  formed  his  creed  as  you  have  heard  in  this  history ;  for  he  would 
acknowledge  pope  Clement,  because  he  had,  at  the  first  conclave, 
voted  for  the  cardinal  of  Bari,  and  because,  while  cardinal  of  Ge. 
neva,  he  had  written  to  the  earl  to  say  Urban  had  been  legally  elected 
pope,  for  which  reason  the  earl  of  Flanders  considered  his  as  the  true 
one  as  long  as  he  lived.  The  emperor  and  all  Germany,  with  the 
king  of  Hungary,  acknowledged  Urban. 

While  writing  of  these  dissensions  that  happened  in  my  time  both 
in  the  state  and  in  the  church  (which  was  somewhat  shaken  thereby,) 
and  it  is  to  be  understood  that  the  great  landed  proprietors  were  act. 
ing  like  hypocrites,  it  comes  to  my  remembrance  how  in  my  young 
days,  during  the  reign  of  pope  Innocent,  at  Avignon,  there  waa  con. 
fined  in  prison  a  learned  clerk,  called  Friar  John  de  la  Roche.taillade. 
This  friar,  as  I  have  been  told  by  several  privately,  for  it  was  never 
talked  of  in  public,  foretold,  while  in  prison,  many  of  the  great  events 
which  would  happen  shortly  in  the  world,  more  especially  those  thai 
related  to  France.    He  prophesied  the  capture  of  kingJohn  of  France, 
and  the  misfortunes  that  were  to  befal  lie  church  from  the  pride  and 
arrogance  of  those  who  governed  it.     It  was  said,  that  during  his 
imprisonment  he  was  brought  to  the  pope's  palace,  when  the  cardinal 
of  Oatia,  commonly  called  cardinal  of  Arras,  and  the  cardinal  ot 
Auxerre,  disputed '  with  him  on  these  subjects.     Friar  John  gave 
them  for  answer  the  following  apologue :  "  In  former  days  a  bird 
was  hatched  without  any  feathers.    When  the  other  birds  heard  of 
this,  they  went  to  see  him,  for  he  was  fair  and  pleasant  to  look  on. 
Having  considered,  that  without  feathers  he  could  not  fly,  nor  with, 
out  flying  live — which,  however,  they  were  determined  to  assist  him 
in,  for  he  was  a  prodigiously  handsome  bird — they  resolved  that  every 
bird  should  give  him  some  of  his  feathers.     The  best  feathered  gave 
most,  so  that  he  was  soon  enabled  to  fly.     The  other  birds  took  much 
pleasure  in  seeing  him.     When  this  bird  saw  himself  thus  in  feather, 
and  that  all  the  birds  paid  him  great  honor,  he  grew  proud,  and  not 
only  held  those  cheap  who  had  made  him  so,  but  pecked  and  drove 
them  from  him.     The  birds  held  an  assembly  to  consider  how  they 
should  act,  in  consequence  of  the  treatment  they  received  from  this 
bird  whom  they  had  clothed,  and  who  now  despised  them.     The 
peacock  said,  '  He  is  too  finely  dressed  in  my  feathers :  I  will  take 
them  from  him.'    '  In  God's  name,'  said  the  falcon, '  so  will  I  mine," 
The  other  birds  said  they  would  do  the  same,  and  immediately  be. 
gan  to  unfeather  him.    The  bird,  on  seeing  this,  humbled  himself 
greatly,  and  acknowledged  the  honors  and  wealth  he  had  received; 
and  that  his  fine  feathers  were  not  his  own,  for  he  had  come  into  the 
world  naked  and  featherles ;  and  those  who  had  feathered  him  might, 
if  they  chose,  retake  them.     He  cried  out  for  mercy,  and  promised, 
henceforward,  never  to  risk,  by  pride  or  presumption,  the  loss  of  his 
feathers.     The  gallant  birds  who  had  plucked  him,  seeing  him  thus 
humbled  in  his  deportment,  restored  his  feathers ;  but  said,  on  giving 
them  back,  '  We  will  gladly  see  thee  fly  among  us,  as  long  as  thou 
shalt  bear  thyself  meekly,  for  so  it  becometh  thee ;  but  if  ever  thou 
shalt  act  arrogantly,  we  will  pluck  thee  bare,  and  leave  thee  in  the 
naked  state  we  found  thee.'    Thus,  my  fair  sirs,"  said  friar  John  to 
the  cardinals,  "  will  it  happen  to  you.     The  emperors,  kings,  and 
princes  of  the  earth,  have  given  you  wealth,  and  power,  and  posses, 
sions,  that  you  may  serve  God ;  but  you  expend  it  in  pomp-,  luxury, 
and  all  extravagances.     Why  do  you  not  read  the  life  of  St.  Silves. 
ter,*  the  first  pope  who  succeeded  St.  Peter,  and  weigh  well  the 
conditions  on  which  the  emperor  Constantine  gave  the  tithes  to  the 
church  ?     St.  Silvester  did  not  travel  with  two  or  three  hundred  aU 
tendants  on  horseback,  but  lived  simply  and  retired  at  Rome,  solely 
with  hia  churchmen,  when  the  angel,  through  God's  grace,  appeared 
to  announce  that  the  emperor  Constantine,  then  an  infidel  and  unbe. 
liever,  had  sent  for  him.     It  had  likewise  been  revealed  to  the  em 
peror,  by  the  angel  of  the  lord,  that  Silvester  would  put  him  in  the  way 
of  being  cured  of  his  leprosy ;  for  he  was  so  ill  of  that  disorder,  hia 
limbs  were  rotting.    On  his  arrival,  he  pointed  out  to  him  hia  cure. 


*  Marvunueta, 

t  Silvester  was  the  tblfty  Meond  pop*,  rackoninc  E 
MrluVatu. 


t.  Fetor  u  the  fintr^.(rl  itvtn 
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bjr  means  of  baptism.  He  was  baptized  and  cured,  which  so  strongly 
uuprsssed  his  mi-id  with  the  goodness  of  God,  that  he  believed,  and 
made  his  empire  believe  also.  He  gave  to  Silvester  and  to  the 
church  all  tithes,  which  he  had  before  held  himself,  with  many  other 
rich  gifts  and  territories,  for  the  augmentation  of  our  faith  and  church. 
It  was  his  intention  that  these  should  be  prudently  and  properly  gov. 
•rned,  and  not  with  pomp  and  pride  as  is  now  done ;  for  which  the 
Lord  is  wroth,  and  his  anger  vidll  be  much  increased  against  you  in 
times  to  come.  Should  the  nobles  excuse  themselves  from  giving 
support  to  the  church,  and  grow  cold  in  their  devotions,  and  perhaps 
retake  what  they  have  given,  it  must  speedily  be  destroyed." 

Thus  spoke  friar  John  to  the  cardinals,  who  were  much  astonished 
thereat,  and  would  have  put  him  to  death,  but  they  could  not  find 
out  any  just  cause  for  it.  They  suffered  him  to  live,  but  confined 
him  a  close  prisoner ;  for  he  proposed  such  deep  questions,  and  ex- 
amined so  closely  the  Scriptures,  that  he  might  perhaps,  bad  he  been 
at  liberty,  have  led  the  world  astray.  However,  many  things  were 
seen  to  happen,  which  he  had  foretold  in  prison,  and  which  he  proved 
from  the  apocalypse.  His  proofs  saved  him  sometimes  from  being 
burnt,  and  some  of  the  cardinals  took  compassion  on  him,  and  did 
not  oppress  him  as  they  might  have  done. 

We  will  now  leave  these  narrations  and  return  to  the  principal 
matters  of  this  history,  the  affairs  of  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  and 
England,  and  say  what  events  were  passing  there  wor&y  of  being 
recorded. 

CHAPTER    XXVI. 

THE  REASONS  WHT  THE  POSTUStJESE  FEEFER  THE  aRAIID  MASTER  OF 
AVIS  FOR  THEIR  KINO  TO  DON  JOHN,  KINO  OF  OASTILLE,  WHO  HAD 
HARRIED  BEATRICE,  DAUOHTER  OF  DON  FERDINAND,  LATE  KINO  OF 
PORTDGAL. 

Yon  have  before  heard  how  don  John,  son  of  don  Pedro,  king  of 
Portugal,  and  bastard  brother  to  the  late  king,  had  gained  possession 
of  the  crown,  through  the  boldness  of  four  of  the  principal  towns  in 
Portugal ;  for  the  nobles  and  knights  ought  not  to  be  inculpated  in 
the  matter,  as  fhey  had  ever  borne  themselves  loyally  to  don  John 
»f  Castillo,  who  had  married  Beatrice,  the  daughter  and  heiress  of 
don  Ferdinand.  Many,  however,  were  of  opinion  she  was  a  has. 
tard,  being  the  daughter  of  a  Portuguese  lady,  whose  husband,  a 
knight  of  Portugal,  was  still  living.*  The  king  of  Portugal  having 
seized  his  wife,  married  her ;  and  the  knight  left  the  country  and 
resided  with  the  king  of  Castille :  he  never  returned  to  Portugal, 
notwithstanding  his  noble  birth,  through  fear  of  the  king. 

This  opinion  of  her  being  a  bastard  was  the  more  extraordinary, 
as  don  Ferdinand  considered  her  as  legitimate,  having  received  dis. 
pensations  from  pope  Urban  VI.  to  th«  purpose.  When  peace  was 
concluded  between  the  kings  of  Castille  and  Portugal,  don  John 
Ferdinand  Audfere,  who  ruled  the  Portuguese  council,  proposed  a 
marriage  between  the  daughter  of  his  king,  and  don  John,  king  of 
Castille,  who  was  at  that  time  a  widowir.  The  council  of  Castille. 
when  this  union  was  proposed,  had  mentioned  their  doubts  of  the 
legitimacy  of  the  lady's  birth ;  and  to  satisfy  the  king  of  Castille, 
don  Ferdinand  made  his  principal  barons  and  nobles  of  Portugal 
swear,  that  after  his  decease,  they  would  consider  her  as  their  queen, 
and  would  unite  their  kingdom  to  Castille.  He  had  also  forced  the 
principal  towns  to  promise  the  same,  and  to  acknowledge  the  king 
of  Castille  as  their  king,  Under  a  penalty  of  two  hundred  thousand 
francs.  The  Liaboners,  having  put  to  death  don  Ferdinand  Aud6re, 
because  he  had  interfered  in  this  business,  and  exerted  himself,  at 
the  king  of  Portugal's  death,  to  have  it  confirmed,  elected  the  master 
of  Avis,  and  would  have  no  other  king.  They  said,  that  were  Por- 
tugal to  be  turned  topsy-turvy,  they  would  never  submit  to  Castille, 
nor  to  the  Castillians,  so  greatly  did  they  hate  each  other.  The  Lis. 
boners  were  the  great  instigators  of  this  dispute ;  they  said  the  lady 
Beatrice  could  not  be  their  queen,  for  she  was  a  bastard,  a  thorough 
bastard ;  and,  during  the  life-time  of  don  Ferdinand,  and  now  when 
he  is  dead,  Lorenzo  d'Acunha,  the  husband  of  her  mother,  still  exists. 
Fir  this  reason,  the  four  cities  of  Lisbon,  Coimbra,  Ourique,  and 
Oporto,  elected  don  John,  and  crowned  him  king  of  Portugal.  They 
jyould  have  asking  from  among  themselves,  and  noticed  the  great 
affection  the  commonalty  had  for  the  master  of  Avis.  ^ 

One  of  the  chief  causes  for  this  hatred  of  the  Portuguese  to  the 
Castillians,  was,  that  after  the  marriage  had  been  concluded  between 
the  king  of  Castille  with  don  Ferdinand's  daughter,  and  it  had  been 
agreed  that  Portugal  should,  after  the  death  of  don  Ferdinand,  revert 
to  Castille ;  wherever  the  Castillians  met  the  Portuguese,  they  mocked 
them,  and  said,  they  should  return  under  their  obedience  whether 
they  would  or  not ;  that  they  would  keep  them  in  subjection  and 
slavery,  and  teach  them,  like  Jews  and  slaves,  to  obey  their  wills. 
The  Portuguese  replied,  they  would  never  be  under  theirs  nor  the 
subjection  of  any  men  in  the  world.  Owing  to  such  reproaches, 
they  elected  the  grand.master  of  Avis  king,  who  was  bastard  son  to 
don  Pedro,  king  of  Portugal.  Don  Ferdinand,  during  his  reign,  paid 
no  attention  to  his  brother,  nor  ever  imagined  the  Portuguese  would, 
after  his  decease,  choose  him  their  king,  to  the  disparagement  of  his 


•  Ferdinand  it  the  conclusion  of  the  war  between  him  and  Henry  de  Tranatamare, 
JBf  of  tMtille,  engaged  to  marry  Henry'f  daughter.  Thu  he  did  not  peiform,  but 
eanied  Ijeooore  Telia,  the  wift  of  tornizo  d'Aeunha. 


daughter ;  but  so  thoy  did ;  and  don  Ferdinand  Aud6re  was  in  th« 
right,  when  he  advised  the  king  to  have  him  put  to  death,  for  th« 
people  had  too  great  an  affection  for  him.  The  king  would  nevoi 
consent  to  this,  saying  that  the  people  had  no  power  over  the  nobility 
of  the  realm ;  and  that  his  son-in-law,  the  king  of  Castille,  was 
powerful  enough  to  punish  any  rebellion  that  might  break  out ;  that 
he  had  no  just  cause  to  imprison  him  nor  put  him  to  death ;  and 
besides,  his  brother  was  of  a  religious  order,  and  possessed  great 
wealth,  without  thinking  of  the  crown  of  Portugal.  These  were  the 
reasons  why  he  escaped  death. 

All  these  are  well-known  facts  ;  for  I,  the  author  of  this  history, 
was  told  the. »  by  the  nobles  of  Portugal.  It  was  certainly  strange 
they  should  cVoose  a  bastard  for  their  king :  but  they  t>)und  none 
nearer  in  blood  to  the  crown  ;  for  they  declared  that  the  queen  of 
Castille,  idaughter  of  the  lady  Leonora  d'Acunha,  being  »  bastard, 
should  never  possess  the  crown  of  Portugal,  nor  should  any  of  her 
descendants.  The  count  de  Foix  was  of  a  similar  opinion,  as  he 
told  the  knights  when  he  gave  them  an  entertainment  on  leaving  his 
country  for  Portugal ;  for  he  is  perfectly  well  informed,  though  he 
resides  at  Orthfes,  of  everything  that  passes  in  Castille  or  Portugal 
When  his  knights  departed,  he  said  :  "  Gentlemen,  you  have  not  any 
business  to  interfere  in  the  disputes  between  Castille  and  Portugal ; 
for  the  queen  of  Castille,  daughter  of  don  Ferdinand  king  of  Por- 
tugal, has  no  claim  to  that  crown.  This  war  is  begun  foolishly,  and 
with  much  bitterness :  you  may  the  efore,  as  well  as  those  who  first 
stirred  it  up,  heartily  repent  when  it  is  too  late."  They  replied, 
"  that  having  received  earnest  of  pay  from  so  great  a  lord  as  don 
John  of  Castille,  they  were  bound  to  serve  him."  He  then  suffered 
them  to  go :  but,  as  I  have  before  related,  the  greater  part  never 
returned  home  again. 

CHAPTER    XXVII. 

FROISSART  TRAVELS  TO  MirDLEBtTROH  IN  ZEALAND,  TO  HARE  INQUISIEI 
FROM    A   KNIGHT,   WHO   IS   OOINO    TO    PRUSSIA,   OF    THE    AFFAIRS    Of 

PPRTUOAL. 

We  will  not  yet  quit  the  affairs  of  Portugal,  as  they  ought  not  to 
be  forgotten  ;  but  the  grand  feats  of  arms  which  took  place  there 
should  be  chronicled,  that  those  who  come  after  our  time  may  find 
them  related  and  written  down.  It  would  be  pity  they  were  anni. 
hilated  :  and  it  was  by  means  of  clerks  of  former  days,  who  enre. 
gistered  histories,  that  facts  are  now  known,  for  there  is  no  memory 
equal  to  writing.  In  truth,  I  must  say,  and  I  wish  those  who  in  after 
times  shall  come  may  know  the  fact,  that  I  have  taken  infinite  pains 
to  seek  out  the  truth  of  what  was  passing  in  my  day,  and  have  trav. 
elled  through  many  a  kingdom  and  over  many  countries  for  this  pur. 
pose.  I  have  been  personally  acquainted  with  many  valiant  men,  as 
well  in  France,  England,  Castille,  Portugal,  as  in  the  duchies  and 
countries  adloining,  and  with  their  companions  in  war,  from  whom  I 
have  never  lailed  asking  many  questions  for  my  information ;  and  I 
have  never  willingly  neglected,  after  having  heard  any  fact,  making 
every  possible  inquiry  to  know  the  truth  of  it. 

Dm-ing  the  time  I  resided  with  the  gallant  count  Gaston  de  Foix  at 
B^am,  I  heard  many  of  the  transactions  which  happened  in  Portugal ; 
but  on  my  return  home  to  Valenciennes  in  Hainault,  having  rested 
myself  a  while,  my  passion  for  the  history  I  had  begun  was  renewed, 
and  I  bethought  myself  that  I  could  not  impartially  continue  it, 
having  only  heard  that  side  of  the  question  which  related  to  the  king 
of  Castille.  It  was  proper  therefore,  if  I  wished  to  avoid  partiality, 
to  hear  what  the  Portuguese  had  to  say,  as  I  had  listened  to  the  Gas- 
cons and  Spaniards  in  the  castle  of  Foix,  and  upon  the  road  in  going 
thither  and  in  returning.  Indifferent  as  to  bodily  fatigue,  I  set  out 
for  Bruges,  expecting  to  meet  some  Portuguese  and  Lisboners,  as 
many  of  that  nation  are  generally  there :  I  was  most  fortunate  in  my 
journey,  for  it  was  told  me,  and  I  since  found  it  true,  that  if  I  had 
considered  for  seven  years,  I  could  not  have  come  more  opportunely 
to  Bruges  than  at  that  moment.  I  had  only  to  go  to  Middleburgh  in 
Zealand,  where  I  should  find  a  vaUant  knight  of  Portugal,  and  of  the 
king's  council,  called  don  Juan  de  Portelet,  who  would  give  me  a 
true  account  of  the  events  that  had  passed  in  Portugal,  having  been 
a  party  concerned  in  all  of  them  :  he  was  but  lately  arrived,  intend, 
ing  to  embark  for  Prussia,  whither  his  valor  had  led  him.  This  in. 
telligence  rejoiced  me  much,  and  I  sot  out  from  Bruges  in  company 
with  a  Portuguese  well  acquainted  with  the  knight.  On  our  arrival 
at  Sluys,  we  embarked,  and,  thanks  to  God,  arrived  safely  at  Middle, 
burgh.  I  made  myself  acquainted,  through  my  companion,  with  the 
knight,  whom  I  found  prudent,  honorable,  gracious  and  pleasant.  I 
remained  with  him  about  six  days,  and  might  have  done  so  longer 
had  I  pleased,  when  the  knight  told  me  all  that  had  happened  in  the 
wars  between  Castille  and  Portugal,  from  the  death  of  king  Ferdi- 
nand,  until  the  time  he  had  left  that  country.  He  related  it  so  clearly 
and  fully  that  I  had  great  delight  in  hearing  him,  and  writing  down 
what  he  had  said. 

When  I  had  learnt  all  I  had  wanted,  and  found  the  wind  to  be 
favorable,  I  took  leave  of  the  knight :  he  accompanied  me  to  the 
vessel,  as  did  several  rich  merchants  of  his  country  who  had  come 
from  Bruges  hither  to  see  him,  as  well  as  other  good  people  of  Mid. 
dlebirgh.  In  his  company  was  the  son  of  the  count  de  Novaire,»  ill 
*  NuSs  Alvarez  Peieiia.— Eft 
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Portugal,  and  other  knights  and  squires  from  those  parts :  but  greater 
respect  was  paid  to  don  Juan  than  to  any  of  the  others :  and  cer- 
tainly from  what  I  saw,  he  was  very  deserving  of  it,  for  he  was  a 
handsome  well-made  man,  formed  for  vigorous  exploits.  I  returned 
thence,  through  Bruges,  home,  where  I  chroniclc^i  all  I  had  heard 
from  don  Juan  Fernando  de  Portelet,  relative  to  what  had  passed  in 
the  realms  of  Portugal  and  Castille  until  the  year  of  our  Lord  1390. 


to  carry  them  to  England,  if  God  permitted,  and  if  they  should  escapa 
from  enemies  and  robbers ;  for  there  are  as  manv.  if  not  more,  on  tb« 
sea  than  on  land. 

Having  freighted  a  vessel  called  a  lin,  which  keeps  nearer  the  wind 
than  any  other,  they  took  leave  of  the  king,  the  bishop  of  Coinjbra, 
ani!  the  council  of  Portu^iL,  and  embarked  for  England.  The  wind 
was  favorable,  and  they  were  three  days  vrithout  seeing  anything  but 
sky  and  water;  on  the  fourth  they  discovered  the  land  of  Cornwall, 
By  God's  aid,  and  favorable  winds,  from  which  their  mariners  knew 
how  to  profit,  they  arrived  in  safety  at  Southampton,  where  they 
anchored.  When  they  disembarked,  to  refresh  themselves  in  the 
town,  they  were  summoned  before  the  bailifF,  who  demanded  whence 
they  came  and  whither  they  were  going.  On  answering  that  they 
were  from  Portugal,  and  sent  by  the  king  and  his  council,  they  were 
made  very  welcome.  After  they  had  allowed  themselves  some  rest, 
they  were  provided  with  horses  for  their  own  use  and  that  of  their 
attendants,  and  with  guides  to  conduct  them  to  London,  for  they  were 
quite  ignorant  of  the  country  and  roads.  On  leaving  Southampton, 
they  continued  their  journey  until  they  arrived  in  London,  where 
they  dismounted  in  Gracechuroh,  at  the  hotel  of  the  Falcon,  kept  fly 
Thomelin  de  Winchester,  and:  then  sent  back  their  horses  and  guides 
to  Southampton 

Fortunately  for  them,  the  king  and  his  court  were  at  the  time  at 
Westminster,  which  rejoiced  them  much.    Being  arrived  at  London, 


CHAPTER   XXVIII, 

THE  FOmiraUESE,  AFTES  the  battle  of  AUtTBABOTA,  SEND  EMBAS- 
SADOES  TO  ENSLAUD,  TO  IHFOBII  THE  EINQ  AND  HIS  NOBLES  OF  THAT 
■VENT. 

After  don  John  had  defeated  the  Spaniards  at  the  battle  of  Alju. 
barota,  which  took  place,  as  we  have  heard,  near  the  monastery  of 
Alcoba9ar,  whereat  were  slain  such  numbers  of  knights  and  squires 
from  France,  Gascony,  and  Castille,  he  returned  triumphant  to  Lis- 
bon, his  head  crowned  with  laurel,  like  the  Roman  conquerors  of 
old.    The  Portuguese  highly  honored  him  for  his  courage  and  vic- 
tory ;  and,  after  many  grand  festivals,  a  parliament  was  held  by  the 
barons,  knights,  and  magistrates  from  the  principal  towns,  on  the 
state  of  the  kingdom,  and  on  the  means  by  which  they  could  best 
persevere  in  what  they  had  been  so  fortunate  in  commencing.    The 
wisest  among  them  said,                                                                  * 
now   was    the    time    to 
strengthen  themselves,  so 
that  they  might  be  ena. 
bled    to    withstand    the 
power  of  the  king  of  Cas- 
tille, and  enjoy  witlf  honor 
to  themselves  the  fruits  of 
their  victory.    This  con- 
ference was  holden  in  the 
cathedral  church    of  St. 
Dominick,     at    Lisbon, 
where    many    proposals 
were  made,  but  not  such 
as  were  worth  recording. 
It  was  at  last  determined 
to  send  to  the  duke  of 
Lancaster,  who  claimed 
the  crown  of  Castille,  in 
right   of  the  lady   Con- 
stance, his  duchess,  eldest 
daughter  to   don   Pedro 
the  Crue.,  and  indite  let. 
ters  to  him  in  such  words 
as  these :  That  if  ever  he 
wished  to  claim  the  king- 
dom of  Castille,  and  not 
surrender  bis  right,  which 
had  been  some  time  in 
suspense  and  nearly  lost, 
now  was  the  time  for  him 
to  hasten  to  Portugal, well 
accompanied  by  men-at- 
arras  and  archers. 
The  count  de  Novaire,*  

constable  of  Portugal.thus   EaautaiOMM  of  PoKTnoi.L  (the  Grand  Master  of  St.  James  and  Lawrence  Fongasso)  presented  to  Richaid  II.  by  the  Oukt  of  1fl-i-ntf  • 
spoke  at  the  conference :  Designed  from  contemporary  sculptures  and  illuminations. 

"Since  we  have   deter, 
mined  to  send  to  the  duke 

of  Lancaster,  front,  whom  we  hope  to  have  counsel  and  assistance,  and 
it  is  the  vrisest  measure  we  can  take  to  make  us  feared  by  our  ene- 
mies, let  us  select  the  best  informed  and  properest  persons  to  carry  our 
message  to  England,  so  that  the  duke  may  be  induced  to  come  hither 
with  sueh  a  force  as  may  enable  him,  with  what  he  receives  from 
ns,  to  oppose  and  conquer  his  enemy.  We  may  well  suppose  the 
king  of  Castille  will  call  for  aid  from  the  king  of  France,  and  the 
French,  as  they  know  not  where  to  seek  adventures,  for  there  is 
truce  between  France  and  England  until  St.  John  the  Baptist's  day, 
and  peace  is  now  established  between  France  and  the  Flemings,  who 
have  found  them  full  employment  for  several  years  past." 

This  speech  of  the  constable  was  much  applauded,  and  his  advice 
followed.  It  was  then  ordered  that  the  grand-master  of  the  order  of 
St.  James,  in  the  kingdom  of  Portugal,  and  LaviTence  Fongasse,  an 
able  and  pnident  squire,  and  who  understood  and  spoke  the  French 
-  language  well,  should  set  out  for  England ;  for,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  the  king's  council,  there  could  not  be  found  abler  men  to 
execute  this  business.  Letters  were  drawn  up  in  French  and  Latin, 
addressed  to  the  king  of  England,  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  and  his 
uncles  of  Cambridge  and  Buckingham.  When  they  had  been  fairly 
engrossed,  they  were  read  to  the  king  and  his  council,  who,  finding 
them  properly  done,  had  them  sealed  and  delivered  to  the  envoys, 
Ine  grand-master  of  St.  James  and  Lawrence  Fongasse,  who  engaged 

*Na6o  Alvarez  Fereira.  He  was  created  constable  of  Portugal  by  the  master  of 
Avii,  to  whom  he  rendered  essential  services,  in  aiding  him  to  obtain  the  crown.  Nufllo 
41vaf«z  is  eelebratsd  in  Poituguese  history  Vi  the  hero  of  his  time.— £d. 


about  nine'  o'clock  they  sat  down  to  dinner ;  when  that  was  over 
haying,  selected  their  letters  for  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Lancaster, 
they  waited  on  them.  The  duke  and  duchess  were  desirous  to  see 
them,  as  they  were  anxious  for  news  from  Portugal.  They  had  in. 
deed  heard  some  rumors  from  that  quarter,  but  had  not  believed 
them,  as  they  had  not  received  any  letters  which  tended  to  confirm 
the  report.  The  grand-master  of  St.  James  and  Lawrsnce  Fongasse, 
were  conducted  into  their  presence,  and  the  latter,  on  account  of  his 
facility  in  the  French  language,  was  the  spokesman.  After  his  sa. 
lutations,  he  gave  the  duke  the  letters  he  had  brought  from  Portugal, 
who,  opening  them,  gave  the  duchess  that  which  was  addressed  to 
her.  Having  each  read  them,  the  duke  said,  "  You  are  welcome, 
gentlemen,  to  this  country  :  we  will  to-morrow  attend  the  king,  and 
you  shall  have  assistance,  as  it  is  but  reasonable  you  should."  The 
duchess,  taking  Lawrence  apart,  asked  the  news  of  Castille  and  Por- 
tugal, and  what  was  going  on  in  those  parts.  Imwrence,  having 
made  exact  answers  to  all  the  lady's  questions,  the  duke  ordered 
wine  and  spices,  of  which  the  envoys  partook,  and  then  returned  -o 
their  hotel.  On  the  morrow,  by  six  o'clock,  they  again  waited  on 
the  duke,  who  had  heard  mass,  and  entering  a  large  barge,  rowed 
up  the  Thames  to  Westminster,  where  the  king  and  the  greater  part 
of  his  council  resided. 

The  duke  of  Lancaster  made  them  enter  the  council-ehamber, 
and  addressing  the  king,  said,  "  My  lord,  heffe  is  the  grand-mastoi 
of  St.  James  in  Portugal,  who  brings  you  letters  :  will  you  please  to 
see  them?"    "  WjlUngly,"  repUed  the  king.    Upon  which,  the  tw« 
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kiabassadors,  kneeling,  presented  the  letteis,  which  the  king  having 
t&ken,  he  made  them  rise,  and  then  opened  aud  read  them.  They 
also  gave  letters  to  tbe  earls  of  Cambridge  and  Buckingham. 

The  king  replied  very  graciously  to  the  embassadors,  saying, 
"  You  are  welcome  to  this  ceuntry,  and  your  coming  has  given  us 
much  pleasure.  You  will  not  immediately  return,  nor  without  hav- 
ing letters  to  your  satisfaction.  Make  my  fair  uncles  acquainted 
with  your  business,  who  will  attend  to  it,  and  not  allow  it  to  slip 
their  memories."  They  answered  on  their  knees,  "  Very  dear  lord, 
we  will  cheerfully  so  do."  They  then  quitted  the  council-chamber, 
and  amused  themselves  in  the  palace,  waiting  for  the  duke  of  Lan. 
caster,  who  remained  in  conference  until  high  noon.  When  the 
parliament  rose,  the  duke  carried  his  two  brothers,  with  the  embas- 
Kadors,  in  his  barge  to  dine  with  him.  The  earl  of  Cambridge  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  grand-master  and  Lawrence  Fongasse,  as 
he  had  known  them  in  Portugal.  After  dinner  he  began  a  conver- 
sation with  them  in  the  presence  of  his  brothers,  and  asked  about 
the  marriage  of  the  lady  Beatrice,  who  was  to  have  been  his  daugh. 
tef'in-law,  and  how  she  went  on.  The  embassadors  gave  such 
answers  as  satisfied  the  company. 

Before  the  arrival  of  these  embassadors,  the  duke  of  Lancaster 
and  earl  of  Cambridge  had  held  frequent  conferences  respecting 
Castille  ;  for  the  earl,  as  you  have  heard,  was  greatly  displeased  with 
the  late  king  of  Portugal,  for  having  remained  fifteen  days  with  his 
army  in  sight  of  that  of  Castille  without  coming  to  an  engagement. 
The  earl  had  pointedly  remarked  this  fault,  by  saying,  "  I  have  only 
with  me,  sir  king,  one  hundred  lances  and  a  thousand  archers ;  but 
I  would  have  you  and  your  barons  know  that  we  have  unanimously 
resolved  to  risk  a  battle  with  our  enemies,  and  abide  whatever  be 
the  event  God  may  please  to  ordain."  King  Ferdiaand  replied, 
that  neither  himself  nor  council  thought  it  advisable  to  offer  battle. 
Upon  this,  the  earl  of  Cambridge  left  the  country,  carrying  his  son 
John  with  him  to  England.*  When  he  was  departed,  tke  king  of 
Portugal  offered  his  daughter  to  the  king  of  Castille,  to  strengthen 
the  peace,  by  the  advice  of  don  Fernando  Audire,  in  whom  alone 
he  put  confidence.  The  king  of  Portugal  asked  his  daughter  whom 
she  would  prefer  for  her  husband,  tbe  king  of  Castille  or  John  of 
Cambridge  :  she  answered,  "  The  last."  The  king  demanded, 
■'  Why  ?"  "  Because  he  is  a  handsome  youth,  of  her  own  age,  and 
because  she  wished  to  avoid  being  united  to  the  king  of  Castille," 
who,  she  plainly  said,  was  not  to  her  liking.  The  king,  notwith- 
standing, to  preserve  peace,  as  their  kingdoms  adjoined  each  other, 
married  her  to  the  king  of  Castille. 

The  earl  of  Cambridge  was  also  much  dissatisfied  with  don  Fer- 
nando Aud^e,  who  had  taken  gi'eat  pains  to  conclude  a  peace  on 
the  grounds  of  this  match.  He  had  told  his  brother  that  he  much 
suspected  the  Portuguese  would  rebel  against  the  lady  Beatrice, 
after  her  father's  death ;  for  the  majority  of  the  people,  although  the 
king  had  espoused  the  lady  Eleanora  d'Acunha,  considered  her  as  a 
bastard;  and,  when  he  was  there,  great  were  the  murmurs  about  it, 
and  this  is  one  reason  why  he  had  so  hastily  brought  his  son  thence. 
The  duke  of  Lancaster,  whom  these  circumstances  affected  more 
nearly,  having  married  the  old  heiress  of  the  late  king  of  Castille, 
by  whom  he  had  a  daughter  called  Cdnstance,  was  anxious  to  learn 
as  much  as  possible  respecting  the  affairs  of  Castille,  and  not  suffer 
his  claim  to  remain  longer  in  a  state  of  suspense.  He  perceived 
that  he  never  could  have  a  more  convenient  entrance  into  that  country 
than  through  Portugal ;  more  especially  as  king  John  was  so  desi- 
rous tor  hmi  to  confe  thither,  and  the  king  of  England  and  his  coun- 
cil had  consented  thereto.  He  looked  on  don  John  as  valiant  and 
wise,  and  honored  him  much  for  the  victory  he  had  won  over  the 
CastilHans.  That  he  might  gain  more  information  as  to  the  real 
Btate  of  Portugal,  together  with  the  claims  the  lady  Beatrice  had  on 
that  crown,  and  the  reasons  why  me  commonalty  had  elected  the 
grand-master  of  Avis  their  king,  he  invited  the  embassadors  to  a 
private  dinner ;  when  it  was  over,  he  ordered  all  the  attendants  out 
of  his  apartment,  and  called  the  grand.master  of  St.  James  and 
Lawrence  Fongasse  most  kindly  to  him,  and  began  to  converse  on 
the  affairs  of  Portugal ;  but,  as  Lawrence  spoke  French  so  fluently, 
he  addressed  himself  to  him,  saying,  "  Lawrence,  I  entreat  you  will 
relate  to  me  eveiythiiig  that  has  happened  in  Portugal  since  my 
brother  left  it ;  for  the  king  of  Portugal  writes  me  word,  that  no  one 
can  give  me  such  exact  information  as  yourself ;  and  by  so  doing 
you  will  very  much  oblige  me."  "  My  lord,"  replied  the  squire, 
"  your  pleasure  shall  be  obeyed  ;"  and  he  immediately  began  to  this 
elfeot 


CHAPTER    XXIX. 

LAWRENCE  FONSASSE,  ONE  OF  THE  EMBiSSADORS  FROM  PORTITOAL  TO 
ENOLAND,  RELATES  TO  THE  DCIE  OF  LANCASTER  THE  EVENTS  WHICH 
HAD  IIAPEENEB  IN  FORTUBAL  SINCE  THE  EARL  OP  CAMBRIDSE  HAD  LEFT 
IT. 

"  The  kingdom  of  Portugal  has  been  in  great  trouble  since  the 
iJeparture  of  the  earl  of  Cambridge ;  but,  thanks  to  God,  all  has 
turned  out  well,  and  affairs  are  now  on  a  steady  footing.  If  the  Lord 
had  not  interfered,  matters  must  have  ended  badly,  and  all  from  the 


fault  of  don  Fernando  our  last  king,  as  was  generally  reported,  anj 
believed  by  the  more  sensible  part  of  the  nation.  King  Fernando 
fell  desperately  in  love  with  the  wife  of  one  of  his  knights,  called 
Lorenzo  d'Acunha,  and  was  so  much  enamored  he  would  have  her 
by  force  :  the  lady  made  the  best  defence  she  could,  but  at  length 
he  succeeded,  and  told  her  he  would  make  her  queen  of  Portugal, 
for  that,  if  he  was  smitten  with  her  charms,  it  was  not  to  lower  her, 
but  on  the  contrary  (o  exalt  and  marry  her.  '  Ah,  my  lord !'  replied 
the  lady,  with  tears  and  on  her  knees,  '  I  beg  your  grace's  pardon : 
I  can  never  have  the  honor  of  being  queen  of  Portugal ;  for  you 
know,  as  well  as  all  the  world,  that  I  have  a  husband,  to  whom  I 
have  been  married  these  five  years.'  'Leonora,'  said  the  king, 
'  that  shall  not  prevent  it ;  for  I  will  never  have  any  other  woman  to 
wife  since  I  have  enjoyed  you  ;  but  I  vrill  have  you  divorced  from 
your  husband  before  I  make  you  my  bride.'  The  lady  could  not 
obtain  any  other  answer,  and  related  all  tha  had  passed  to  her  hus. 
band.  The  knight  on  hearing  it  was  very  melanvholy,  and  bethought 
himself  what  was  to  be  doiie ;  he  resolved  at  first  never  to  quit  his 
wife ;  but,  suspecting  the  king's  designs,  he  set  out  from  Portugal 
toward  Castille,  where  he  was  well  received  by  king  Henry  and  ap- 
pointed of  his  household,  which  appointment  he  held  during  his 
life,  and  was  continued  in  the  same  by  his  successor  don  John. 

"  The  king  of  Portugal,  to  gratify  his  foolish  passion,  sent  for  the 
lady  and  her  husband  ;  but  the  knight  was  gone.  He  then  sent  for 
the  bishop  of  Coimbra,  who  was  chancellor  of  the  kingdom  and  of 
his  council,  and  told  him  of  his  intention  of  marrying  Leonora 
d'Acunha.  The  bishop  was  silent  through  fear,  knowing  the  vio. 
lence  of  the  king's  haughty  temper  ;  but  sir  Fernando  Aud^re,  who 
was  the  king's  bosom  friend  and  counsellor,  in  order  to  please  the 
king,  said, '  Bishop,  you  may  very  well  do  it,  and  my  lord  will  make 
atonement  once  for  all.'  The  bishop  united  them,  and  they  lived 
together.  This  lady  was  crowned  queen  of  Portugal,  with  as  much 
pomp  and  magnificence  as  ever  queen  of  Portugal  was  ,  and  the 
king  begot  on  her  the  lady  Beatrice,  now  queen  of  Spain.  True  it 
is  that  king  Fernando,  in  his  lifetime  (it  was  oefore  the  earl  of  Cam 
bridge  came  with  his  army  to  Portugal,)  summoned  all  the  nobles, 
prelates,  principal  citizens  of  his  realm  to  Lisbon,  and  made  them 
all  swear  obedience  to  his  daughter  Beatrice,  then  only  five  years 
old  ;.  and  pledge  themselves  that  they  would  acknowledge  her  as 
heiress  of  the  kingdom  after  his  decease.  He  made  them  take  this 
oath,  as  he  had  ordered,  whether  they  would  or  not.  The  greater 
part  knew  well  his  daughter  was  a  bastard,  and  born  in  adultery ; 
for  the  husband  of  her  mother,  don  Lorenzo  d'Acunha,  resided  in 
Castille,  and  has  outlived  the  king  of  Portugal.  I  believe,  my  lord, 
that,  had  this  child  been  a  boy,  the  commonalty  would  have  oeen 
more  inclined  toward  him  ;  for  they  declare  they  would  rather  die 
than  live  under  subjection  to  Castille :  Portugal  and  Castille  can 
never  be  thoroughly  united,  for  the  natives  of  both  countries  hate 
each  other,  and  carry  on  their  wars  with  as  much  bitterness  as  the 
English  and  Scots." 

The  duke  of  Lancaster  was  much  delighted  with  this  conversa- 
tion, and  with  Lawrence  Fongasse's  manner.  He  said,  "  Lawrence, 
at  the  time  you  were  talking  of,  where  was  don  John,  the  present 
king  7"  "  By  my  faith,  ray  lord,"  answered  the  squire,  "  he  was  in 
Portugal,  at  the  head  of  a  noble  establishment  of  gentlemen,  who 
bear  an  order  of  chivalry  from  beyond  sea.  There  are  full  two  hun- 
dred knights  of  this  order,  who  are  dressed  in  white  mantles  with  a 
red  cross  on  them ;  he  is  the  chief,  and  called  the  mastei  of  Avis. 
The  king  gave  him  this  appointment,  but  thought  nothing  more 
about  him  ;  nor,  indeed,  did  he  any  way  concern  himself,  or  inter, 
meddle  with  the  affairs  of  Portugal,  nor  ever  form  any  intrigues  for 
the  crown.  Certainly,  had  the  kiug  guessed  that  he  could  have  been 
what  he  is  now,  the  love  he  bore  lady  Lenora  and  her  daughter  would 
have  made  him  put  him  privately  to  death :  but,  seeing  him  live 
quietly  with  his  brother  knights,  without  interfering  in  anything  else, 
he  suffered  him  to  go  on  without  interruption. 

"  With  regard  to  the  quarrel  between  the  Castillians  and  Portu. 
guese,  if  I  say  the  truth,  I  must  own  the  Castillians  have  alone  been 
to  blame."  "  How  so  ?"  asked  the  duke.  "  I  will  tell  you,"  replied 
the  squire.  "  When  they  saw  the  king  of  Portugal  give  his  daughter 
in  marriage  to  the  king  of  Castille,  it  seemed  to  them  as  if  he  had 
done  so  by  way  of  buying  a  peace  for  them,  and  that  we  were  afraid 
of  them.  Upon  this  they  grew  proud  and  arrogant,  and  made  use 
of  such  speeches  as  follow,  which  the  Portuguese  were  forced  to 
hear  :  '  Oh  now,  ye  Portuguese,  who  are  as  savage  as  beasts,  the 
time  is  coming  when  we  shall  have  a  good  bargain  of  ye,  for  ye  are 
our  slaves.  We  will  treat  you  like  Jews,  who  only  exist  by  ourhav- 
ing  granted  them  a  truce,  and  ye  shall  be  like  them  subjected  to  UB. 
This  ye  cannot  deny,  since  our  king  of  Castille  will  become  yours 
also.'  With  such  like  speeches  did  the  Castillians  show  their  rancor, 
whenever  any  of  the  two  nations  met,  during  the  reign  of  don  Fer 
nando  ;  and  this  caused  so  great  a  hatred  of  the  Portuguese  to  the 
Castillians,  that  when  our  king  lay  at  the  point  of  death,  the  citizens 
of  the  principal  towns  murmured  much,  and  said,  '  It  were  better  to 
suffer  anything  than  be  under  the  subjection  of  Castille.'  i 

"  After  the  death  of  Fernando,*  who  was  buried  in  the  church  ot 
St.  Francis,  by  the  religious  of  that  order  in  Lisbon,  the  chief  towns 
and  castles  had  closed  their  gates.    The  Lisboners,  being  acquainted 
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vrith  the  intentions  of  the  other  three  towns,  Coimbra,  Oporto,  and 
Ourique,  sent  for  don  John,  the  present  king,  and  said  to  him, '  Mas. 
Ser  of  Avis,  we  will  make  you  our  king,  although  you  be  a  bastard  : 
we  think  the  lady  Beatrice,  your  niece,  and  queen  of  Castille,  is  more 
of  a  bastard  than  you ;  for  the  first  husband  of  the  lady  Leonora  is 
now  living.  Since  the  crown  is  fallen  between  two  bastards,  we 
will  choose  tb:  one  who  will  be  to  our  greatest  advantage  :  the  more 
sensible  part  of  the  nation  is  inclined  to  you  ;  for  never  shall  a  wo- 
man bear  the>  crown  of  Portugal,  nor  will  we  ever  be  under  the  obe. 
dience  of  Castille.  We  had  rather  give  up  all  to  you,  that  you  may 
defend  us,  than  have  the  Castillians  our  masters.  ■  Accept,  therefore, 
this  crown  as  our  gift,  for  we  will  have  it  so.'  The  master  of  Avia  did 
not,  however,  accept  it  at  this,  nor  at  a  second  offer ;  but  replied, 
'  My  good  people,  I  know  well  your  affection  for  me :  you  offer  me 
the  crown  and  realm  of  Portugal — a  noble  offer — by  declaring  I  have 
a  better  right  to  it  than  my  niece  Beatrice  the  queen  of  Castille ;  in 
truth  she  is  a  bastard,  the  mother's  first  husband  being  now  in  Cas. 
tille  ;  but  there  is  one  point  you  have  forgotten,  which  is,  that  you 
■lone  cannot  act  in  this  matter :  it  is  necessary  that  the  nobles  of  the 
kingdom  join  you.'  '  Ha,'  said  the  Lisboners, '  we  are  sure  of  them  : 
•or  several  have  opened  to  us  their  minds  on  this  subject,  as  well  in 
this  city,  as  in  those  of  Coimbra,  Oporto,  and  Ourique.'  Don  John 
replied, '  Well,  be  it  so,  then  ;  I  am  willing  to  comply  with  your  de- 
siies.  You  know  that  the  lady  Leonora,  who  styles  herself  queen  of 
this  country,  is  in  the  town,  and  with  her  grand  adviser,  don  Fer- 
nando Audfere,  who  will  want  to  preserve  the  crown  for  the  queen  of 
Castille  and  her  descendants  ;  for  he  broke  off  the  marriage  with  the 
son  of  the  earl  of  Cambridge,  to  give  her  to  the  king  of  Castille,  and 
patch  up  a  peace.  He  will  send,  or  perhaps  has  already  done  so,  to 
the  king  of  Castille,  to  hasten  hither  with  a  sufficient  force  to  over- 
power us.  I  know  that  don  Fernando  has  in  part  acted  as  I  say, 
and  he  will  still  more  exert  himself  on  the  day  of  the  obsequies  of 
ray  late  king  and  brother,  which  vrill  shortly  be  performed  in  this 
town,  when  all  the  Bobility  of  the  kingdom,  unless  they  send  excuses, 
must  be  assembled.'  Those  present  answered,  that  he  did  not  sur 
prise  them  by  what  he  had  said,  for  they  well  knew  it  was  so ;  but, 
should  they  hear  don  Fernando  say  anything  contrary  to  his  interest, 
they  would  that  day  provide  a  remedy  against  it.  Upon  this  the 
meeting  broke  up, 

"  Not  long  after,  the  obsequies  of  the  late  king  were  performed  in 
the  church  of  the  Franciscans  at  Lisbon,  where  he  lies,  and  the  cere- 
mony was  attended  by  great  numbers  of  the  nobility,  according  to 
the  invitations  they  had  received  from  the  queen,  and  don  Fernando 
Audftre  who  governed  her.  The  grand-master  of  Avis  was  present, 
and  many  from  the  towns  of  Coimbra,  Oporto,  and  Ourique,  who 
had  assented  to  what  had  been  proposed  at  Lisbon.  When  the  cere- 
mony was  over,  don  Fernando  Audftre  entreated  the  nobility,  who 
had  assisted  in  behalf  of  the  queen,  not  to  leave  Lisbon  for  a  day  or 
two,  that  he  might  have  a  conference  with  them,  on  the  means  he 
should  use  to  send  to  king  John  of  Castille,  as  his  queen  was  now 
become  his  legal  heiress  of  Portugal.  Many  of  the  nobles  paid  no 
attention  to  what  he  said ;  for  they  were  afraid  of  the  people  then 
present,  as  they  had  heard  them  declare  they  would  only  have  the 
master  of  Avia  for  their  monarch  ;  and  this  likewise  was  heard  by 
don  Fernando.  •  He  begged  the  nobles  to  support  him  steadily  in  his 
attempts  to  bring  the  people  to  his  way  of  thinking  ;  but  they  all  left 
him.  As  soon  as  the  funeral  was  ended  and  the  queen  had  returned 
to  her  palace,  they  called  for  their  horses,  which  the  majority  mounted, 
and  set  out  from  Lisbon.  Some  few  attached  to  the  grand-master 
might  remain,  but  they  retired  to  their  houses,  and  kept  within,  ex- 
pecting the  event  to  happen  which  I  am  about  to  relate. 

"  The  citizens  of  Lisbon,  Coimbra,  Ourique,  and  Oporto,  after  the 
funeral,  went  to  the  cathedral,  which  is  dedicated  to  St.  Domiuick, 
instead  of  going  to  their  homes,  and  the  grand-master  with  them, 
whore  they  held  a  short  conference.  '  My  good  people,'  said  don 
John,  '  If  you  wish  to  have  me  for  your  king,  which  I  think  my  j:ust 
right,  and  are  resolved  to  persevere  in  it,  you  must  now  bestir  your- 
selves, and  begin  by  acting  to  show  your  strength.  You  have  seen 
how  Fernando  Audfere  is  working  on  the  nobles  to  send  for  the  king 
of  Castille,  to  whom  he  says  the  erown  of  Portugal  now  belongs  in 
right  of  my  niece  ;  but  I  maintain  that  it  shall,  if  you  assist  me,  be 
mine  ;  for  I  have  a  much  better  claim  to  it  in  every  way.  I  am  a 
man,  and  the  son  of  the  good  don  Pedro  who  so  gallantly  reigned 
over  you.  My  niece,  the  queen  of  Castille,  it  is  true,  is  daughter  to 
don  Ferdinand,  but  not  in  legal  nlarriage.'  The  Lisboners  replied, 
'  What  you  say  is  true  :  we  will  have  you  for  our  king ;  no  one  else  ; 
and  we  will  make  you  such,  let  who  will  urge  us  to  the  contrary. 
Now,  swear  before  us  that  you  will  be  good  and  merciful,  and  main. 
\  lin  strict  justice,  without  flattering  the  strong  more  than  the  weak  ; 
and  that  you  will  defend,  willi  heart  and  hand,  in  conjunction  with 
our  aid,  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Portugal.'  The  king  replied, 
'  My  good  people,  I  now  heai-tily  swear  to  follow  what  you  have 
said  ;  but  let  us  hasten  to  the  mint,  where  John  Fernando  Aud6re 
resides  with  Leonora  d'Acunha;  for  I  must  have  him  put  to  death, 
as  he  has  acted  contrary  to  our  interests,  in  supporting  the  claima  of 
others  than  those  you  wish  well  to.'  '  We  will  do  so,'  they  answered  j 
'  for  in  truth  he  has  behaved  to  you  like  a  rebel,  and  shall  die  for  it, 
'hat  those  who  are  your  enemies  may  take  exainrle.' 

*  On  saying  this,  the  Lisboners  left  the  ehnrph   if  St.  Dominick, 


in  the  whole  about  fifteen  hundred,  headed  by  theii  new  king,  and 
marched  through  the  town  toward  the  mint,  where  the  queen  and 
Fernando  Aud&re,  with  their  attendants,  lived.  On  their  arrival, 
they  broke  open  the  doors,  and  entered  th?  lady's  apartment  by  force 
Leonora,  much  alarmed  on  seeiiig  this  crowd  enter  her  chamber, 
threw  herself  on  her  knees  before  don  John,  and  with  uplifted  hands 
begged  his  mercy  for  that  fhe  was  not  guilty  of  any  misdeeds ;  and,  as 
for  the  crown  ni  inheritance  of  Portugal,  she  had  never  made  any 
claim  to  them,  as  many  present  knew,  if  they  would  be  pleased  to 
remember.  '  I  entreat,  therefore,  you  and  all  the  company  to  recol. 
lect,  that  it  was  contrary  to  my  will  and  wish  ,that  don  Ferdinaai 
exalted  me  to  be  his  wife  and  queen  of  Portugal.'  '  Lady,'  replied 
don  John, '  fear  nothing,  for  not  the  least  harm  shaU  be  done  you  ; 
we  are  not  come  hither  with  suchintent,  but  to  seek  that  traitor  Joha 
Fernando  Aud6re,  and  put  him  to  death  ;  and  then  the  king  of  Cas 
tille  may  revenge  it  if  he  can,  for  he  has  been  his  advocate  too  long 
in  this  country.'  Those  who  had  been  ordered  to  do  so  sought  the 
knight,  whom  they  discovered  and  slew  :  after  this,  no  person  was 
injuied ;  but  they  all  returned  peaceably  to  their  homes,  and  the  king 
retired  to  the  palace. 

"After  the  death  of  Fernando,  the  lady  Leonora,  who  had  been 
queen  of  Portugal,  was  desirous  of  quitting  Lisbon  and  retiring  to 
her  daughter  in  Castille ;  for  she  had  been  so  much  alarmed  by  the 
murder  of  Fernando,  that  she  had  almost  died  through  fear.  She 
would  not  therefore  remain  longer  in  Lisbon,  where  ahe  had  neithet 
peace  nor  respect,  but  sent  to  ask  leave  of  the  king  to  depart,  who 
readily  granted  her  request,  adding,  she  was  in  the  right  to  go  away. 
The  lady  set  off  with  her  attendants,  and  continued  her  journey  until 
she  came  to  Seville,  where  the  king  and  queen  of  Spain  resided. 
She  found  almost  all  the  nobility  of  Spain  assembled  there  in  Parlia. 
ment,  on  the  subject  of  Portugal :  for  king  John  declared  that  king, 
doni  waa  now  fallen  to  him  by  the  de^th  of  don  Ferdinand,  who  had 
so  settled  it  when  he  married  the  lady  Beatrice  ;  and,  the  states  of 
the  country  having  likewise  agreed  to  it,  he  wanted  their  advice  how 
to  act. 

"  The  lady  Leonora  was  received  with  joy  by  the  king  and  hei 
daughter,  and  many  inquiries  were  made  relative  to  what  was  pass, 
ing  in  Portugal.  She  told  them  truly  everything  she  knew,  and 
added,  that  the  people  would  assuredly  crown  the  master  of  Avia 
king,  if  not  prevented ;  for  that,  don  Fernando  Audere  having  been 
always  a  zealous  friend  to  the  rights  of  Castille,  they  had  murdered 
him.  They  readily  believed  what  ahe  said,  as  every  appearance 
testified  its  truth.  Some  knights  and  barons  of  Portugal,  from  affec. 
tion  to  the  daughter  of  their  late  king,  and  to  keep  the  solemn  en 
gagements  they  had  entered  into  at  her  marriage,  quitted  their  country 
and  joined  the  king  of  Caatille  at  Seville,  leaving  behind  their  wealth 
and  properties.  Among  them  were,  don  Pedro  Alvarez  Pereyra, 
grand  prior  of  St.  John,  don  Henriquez  Manuel,  count  of  Cintra,  Juan 
Texeda,  chancellor  to  the  queen,  and  about  twenty  more,  which 
emigration  at  thiatime  greatly  weakened  Portugal,  and  much  pleased 
the  king  of  Spain,  who  was  strengthened  thereby. 

"  The  king  of  Spain  issued  a  special  summons  throughout  his  realm 
for  all  persona  capable  of  bearing  arms,  from  the  ages  of  fifteen  to 
sixty,  to  hasten  to  Seville  ,  for  he  was  determined  to  enter  Portugal 
with  a  force  sufficient  to  conquer  it  and  make  it  his  own.  His  com. 
manda  were  obeyed ;  and  there  were  assembled  before  Seville  up. 
ward  of  sixty  thousand  men  of  every  description.  Lorenzo  d'Acunha, 
on  hearing  that  his  wife,  whom  the  late  king  of  Portugal  had  ravished- 
from  him  and  made  his  queen,  was  arrived  in  Caatille,  waited  on  some 
of  the  king's  council  by  whom  he  was  beloved,  and  asked  their  ad. 
vice  in  the  following  terms :  '  My  lords  and  assured  friends,  have  I 
any  means  to  obtain  possession  of  my  wife,  who  has  left  Portugal 
and  is  now  in  Seville  ?  I  know  that  Ferdinand  took  her  by  force, 
and  against  her  inclinations.  He  is,  as  you  know,  dead  ;  and  in 
justice,  tlierefore,  I  ought  to  have  back  my  wife  ;  tell  me,  then,  how 
I  should  act.'  They  replied,  '  Lorenzo,  there  is  not  any  chance  of 
your  ever  having  her  again ;  for  you  would  risk  too  much,  and  debase 
the  honor  of  the  lady,  as  well  as  that  of  the  queen  of  Castille,  ana 
establish  her  bastardy.  You  see  that  our  king  is  determined  to  con- 
quer  Portugal,  and  add  it  to  hia  crown,  as  appertaining  to  him  in 
right  of  his  queen.  Take  care  not  to  muddle  more  by  your  claims 
what  is  already  troubled  enough,  for  you  will  be  put  to  death  if  you 
persevere.  You  may  judge  yourself  what  may  be  expected,  if  you 
prove  the  queen  a  bastard,  which  we  maintain  in  this  country  to  be 
false,  and  that  she  waa  born  in  legal  marriage  by  a  dispensation  in 
due  form  from  the  pope.'  '  What  had  I  best  do,  then  V  said  Lorenzo. 
'  The  best  way  for  you  to  act  is  to  set  out  instantly  for  your  estate  in 
Portugal,  and  leave  the  lady  Leonora  with  her  daughter ;  we  see  nu 
other  means  of  safety  for  you.'  '  On  my  troth,  I  believe  you  advise 
me  like  real  friends,'  answered  Lorenzo.  He  on'y  staid  three  days 
after  this  conversation  in  Castille,  and  having  secretly  packed  up  all 
his  things,  rode  off  in  haste  to  Portugal,  where  he  waited  on  the 
master  of  Avis,  saying  he  was  coming  to  serve  under  him,  for  he 
acknowledged  him  hia  king.  Don  John  was  rejoiced  at  this,  made 
him  governor  of  Lisbon,  and  restored  to  him  all  hia  property.  Thus 
as  I  have  related  to  you,  my  lord,  was  the  fortune  of  Lorenzo  d'Acunhi 
restored  to  him." 

The  duke  of  Lancaster  took  great  pleasure  in  this  conversation 
with  Lawrence  Fongasse,  for  he  spoke  French  well,  and  the  mattw 
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loncerned  him  nearly.  He  was  anxious  to  learn  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, and,  with  great  kindness,  said :  "  Lawrence,  speak  out  boldly : 
I  have  not  these  two  years  heard  any  foreigner  so  explicit,  and  all 
you  say  appears  truth  itself.  Continue,  therefore,  I  beg  of  you  ;  for 
the  king  of  Portugal  writes  me  word,  you  are  the  only  person  who 
can  give  me  the  fullest  informatioji  of  what  has  happened  in  that 
country."  "  My  lord,"  returned  the  squire,  "there  have  bsen  few 
deeds  of  arms  done  in  Castille  and  Portugal,  but  on  occasions  when 
I  -ure  been  an  actor  in  them;  and,  since  it  pleases  you  that  I  con- 
tinue my  narration,  I  will  do  so. 

"  King  John  of  Castille  assembled  his  forces  as  speedily  as  he 
could,  and  marched  with  a  great  power  before  Lisbon,  prior  to  the 
coronation  of  the  king,  in  order  to  alarm  the  inhabitants  and  make 
good  his  claim  to  the  kingdom.  He  advanced  to  Santarem,  which 
is  on  the  borders,  and  halted  there  two  days.  The  garrison  and 
townsmen,  alarmed  at  his  numbers,  opened  their  gates,  and  surren- 
dered themselves  to  him.  When  he  had  taken  possession  and  re- 
garrisoned  the  place,  he  marched  to  Leyria,*  which  is  a  very  strong 
town,  and  surrounded  it.  Leyria  was  attached  to  the  Spanish  inte. 
rest,  for  the  town  formed  part  of  queen  Leonora's  dower ;  and,  at 
the  first  attack  of  the  king  of  Castille,  it  instantly  surrendered. 
Having  left  there  a  strong  body  of  men-at-arms,  he  advanced  to  Va- 
ienza  d'Alcantara,  and  laid  siege  to  it.  He  sent  to  tell  the  townsmen 
to  humble  themselves  before  him  and  receive  him  as  their  lord.  The 
citizens  replied,  by  advising  him  to  march  away  to  Lisbon,  adding, 
that  as  soon  as  they  should  know  he  had  gained  that  town  by  affec- 
tion or  force,  they  would  send  him  the  keys  of  Valenza.  This  answer 
being  agreeable  to  the  king  of  Spain,  he  marched  away.  Another 
town  called  Serpa,  which  the  king  wished  to  gain,  made  a  similar 
answer.  Other  towns  did  the  same,  so  that  he  took  the  road  to  Lis- 
bon ;  for  he  imagined,  if  he  could  conquer  that  city,  he  would  soon 
master  the  remainder  of  the  country.  Wherever  the  king  marched, 
he  carried  his  queen  vrith  him,  to  show  the  Portuguese  that  it  was 
in  her  right  he  claimed  the  crown,  and  that  he  had  a  just  cause  for 
so  doing.  Bon  John  of  Castille  arrived  with  his  whole  army  before 
Lisbon,  and  by  his  manner  of  forming  the  siege  plainly  showed  he 
would  not  break  it  up  until  he  had  it  in  his  power.  He  menaced 
the  master  of  Avis,  who  was  within  the  town,  that  if  he  could  take 
him,  he  would  put  him  and  all  the  other  rebels  to  an  ignominious 
death. 

"  The  army  of  don  John  was  very  numerous ;  and  the  Castillians 
and  the  French,  who  had  come  to  his  assistance,  had  so  closely  sur- 
rounded Lisbon,  that  no  one  could  come  out  or  go  in  without  danger 
of  being  taken.  When  any  Portuguese  were  made  prisoners  by  the 
Castillians  in  a  skirmish  or  otherwise,  their  eyes  were  torn  out,  their 
legs,  arms,  or  other  members  were  cut  off,  and  in  such  maimed  state 
they  were  sent  back  to  Lisbon,  and  bid  tell  their  townsfolk  that  they 
had  bi  en  so  treated  in  despite  of  the  Lisboners  and  their  master  of 
Avis,  whom  they  were  so  eager  to  crown  king ;  and  that  they  would 
keep  the  siege  until  they  had  won  the  town  by  storm  or  famine, 
when  they  would  show  mercy  to  none,  but  put  all  to  death,  and  give 
up  the  city  to  fire  and  flame.  The  Lisboners,  however,  did  not  re- 
venge themselves  so  cruelly ;  for.  whenever  they  made  any  prisoners, 
their  king  afforded  them  every  comtort,  and  did  not  send  them  back 
with  hurt  of  any  sort.  They  made  many  of  the  army  say,  he  was  a 
gallant  fellow  thus  to  return  good  for  evil. 

During  this  siege  of  Lisbon,  which  lasted  upward  of  a  year,  there 
were  every  week  two  or  more  skirmishes,  in  which  many  were  killed 
and  wounded  on  both  sides.  The  town  was  besieged  by  sea  as  well 
as  by  land;  and  the  besiegers  had  plenty  of  all  things,  for  provisions 
came  to  them  from  different  parts  of  Spain.  The  Spaniards  made 
one  course  up  to  the  very  gat6s  of  Lisbon ;  when  Lorenzo  d'Acunha 
sallied  forth  out  of  the  barriers  with  his  pennon,  having  the  arms  of 
Acunha  borne  before  him,  accompanied  by  many  gallant  friends,  and 
excellent  deeds  of  arms  were  then  done  with  lance  and  dart." 
'  "  By  my  faith,  Lawrence,"  said  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  "  of  all 
the  arms  the  Castillians  and  your  countrymen  use,  I  love  the  dart  the 
t)est,  and  like  to  see  it  used :  they  are  very  expert  at  it ;  and  I  must 
Bay,  that  whoever  they  hit  with  it,  unless  strongly  armed,  he  will  be 
pierced  through."  "•  Indeed,  my  lord,  you  say  truly :  for  I  saw  more 
bodies  transfixed  at  these  assaults  than  I  ever  witnessed  before  in  my 
life.  We  lost  one  whom  we  much  regretted.  Lorenzo  d'Acunha 
was  struck  with  a  dart  that  passed  through  his  plates,  his  coat  of 
mail,  and  jacket,  though  stuffed  with  silk,  and  his  whole  body,  so 
that  he  was  felled  to  the  ground.  The  skirmish  ceased  on  account 
of  the  d«ad  knight ;  and  thus  was  the  lady  Leonora  made  a  widow, 
in  one  year,  of  both  her  husbands.  Lorenzo  d'Acunha  was  much 
lamented,  my  lord,  for  he  was  valiant  in  arms,  and  prudent  in  coun- 
cil. After  his  death,  his  cousin,  called  la  Pouvasse  d'Acunha,  was 
appointed  governor  of  Lisbon.  He  made  three  or  four  sallies  on  the 
Spaniards,  in  which  he  was  victorious. 

"  The  siege  of  Lisbon  was  continued  to  the  great  dismay  of  the 
inhabitants  ;  for  no  succor  seemed  to  come  to  them  from  any  quarter. 


*  *'  Leyria."  Froiasart  calls  it  Tuy ;  but  Tuy  la  a  town  of  Spain,  on  the  opposite  side 
(if  the  river  JMinho  to  Valencia.  There  must  be  some  mistakes ;  for  the  king  of  Spain, 
on  lenvii.):  Seville  marches  to  besiege  Lisbon.  He  comes  to  Santarem ;  so  far  is  well ; 
but  from  thence  he  .urns  off  to  Leyria  and  Valenza  d'Alcantara ;  and,  when  the  battle 
of  Aliubarota  talrai  place,  the  Portufruese  march  ftom  Guimareans  to  combat  'ix 
^*,4laTds. 


When  their  hopes  began  to  fail  of  help  from  England,  the  king  wan 
advised  to  embark  for  that  country,  as  their  embassadors  had  brought 
intelligence  thence  that  assistance . would  be  sent;  and  that  youi 
grace  would  bring  reinforcements."  "  In  God's  name,  that  is  very 
true,"  replied  the  duke  of  Lancaster ;  "  for  I  was  on  the  point  of 
sailing,  having  everything  prepared,  when  the  war  in  Flanders  broke 
out.  The  men  of  Ghent  called  on  England  for  aid  ;  and  they  had 
given  to  them  all,  or  at  least  the  greater  part,  of  those  troops  which 
I  was  to  have  led  into  Portugal.  The  bishop  of  Norwii:h  carried 
them  with  him  beyond  sea,  and  thus  retarded  the  expedition  to  Por. 
tugal."  "  I  vow  to  God,  my  lord,"  said  the  squire,  "  we  in  Lisbon 
thought  that  there  had  something  happened  in  England  to  prevent 
your  coming  to  us.  We  managed,  however,  as  well  as  we  could, 
and  bore  up  against  the  power  of  the  king  of  Castille,  which  was 
not  small ;  for  he  has  upward  of  sixty  thousand  men  on  sea  and  land, 
and  menaced  daily  to  destroy  us  without  mercy,  and  burn  Lisbon  to 
the  ground.  During  this  siege  of  Lisbon,  u  lord  of  our  country, 
called  d'Acosta,  did  us  a  noble  piece  of  service,  and  gained  by  it 
great  renown.  He  freighted  and  armed  twenty  galleys  at  Oporto 
with  good  men-at-arms  and  provision,  with  which  he  put  to  sea,  and 
by  the  grace  of  God,  having  a  favorable  wind  to  second  their  exer- 
tions, passed  through  the  Spanish  fleet,  consisting  of  one  hundred 
great  vessels,  that  were  lying  at  anchor  before  Lisbon,  so  opportunely 
that,  whether  they  would  or  not,  he  arrived  in  the  port. with  all  his 
galleys  unhurt,  carrying  with  him  four  of  the  enemy's  vessels  which 
he  had  conquered.  The  inhabitants  were  very  much  rejoiced  at  the 
success  and  the  arrival  of  the  lord  d'Acosta." 

"  By  my  faith,"  said  the  duke,  "  this  lord  d'Acosta  did  you  indeed 
a  great  service.  Now,  Lawrence,  relate  to  me  how  this  siege  was 
raised,  for  I  am  well  satisfied  with  your  conversation."  "  My  lord," 
replied  the  squire,  "  the  siege  lasted,  as  I  have  said,  upward  of  a 
year,  for  the  king  of  Castille  had  sworn  he  would  never  break  it  up 
until  Lisbon  were  under  his  obedience,  or  until  some  more  powerful 
prince  should  force  him  to  it.  Considering  what  happened,  the  king 
of  Castille  religiously  kept  his  vow  of  not  breaking  up  the  siege,  un. 
less  forced  to  it  by  a  more  powerful  lord,  as  I  will  explain.  A  most 
destructive  pestilence  burst  out  in  his  army,  so  that  persons  died  sud- 
denly while  in  conversation  with  each  other.  Upward  of  twenty 
thousand  were  carried  off  by  this  plague  ;  which  so  much  alarmed 
the  king,  that  he  was  advised  to  break  up  the  siege,  and  retire  to 
Santarem  or  elsewhere,  and  disband  his  army  until  the  disorder  should 
be  checked.  He  consented  to  this  very  unwillingly;  for  he  had 
solemnly  sworn  he  would  never  leave  the  place  until  he  had  won  it 
by  fair  or  foul  means ;  but  he  was  forced  to  it  by  the  principal  lords 
in  his  army,  who  pressed  him  to  march  to  Santarem. 

"  My  lord,  we  Portuguese  have  always  thought,  and  have  publicly 
said,  that  the  Almighty,  to  afford  us  assistance,  had,  out  of  his  grace, 
sent  this  pestilence  among  our  enemies ;  for  those  in  the  city  wherein 
we  were  inclosed  never  felt  the  smallest  attack  from  any  such  sick- 
ness, nor  did  we  lose  a  man.  Our  king,  when  he  saw  the  Castillians 
marching  away,  made  the  townsmen  and  garrison  of  Lisbon  arm, 
and  sallying  out  on  horseback,  fell  on  the  rear  of  those  who  were 
not  in  good  array,  broke  their  ranks,  killed  and  wounded  great  num. 
hers,  and  captured  many  of  their  stores.  He  also  issued  a  proclama- 
tion, that  no  one,  under  pain  of  death,  should  touch  or  carry  into 
Lisbon  any  of  the  provisions  the  Spaniards  had  left  in  their  camp,  b«t 
that  everything  should  be  burnt,  that  the  town  might  not  be  infected. 
All  the  provisions  and  stores  were  given  up  to  the  flames ;  but,  I  be. 
lieve,  wherever  any  money  and  plate  were  found,  better  care  was 
taken  of  them. 

"  The  king  of  Castille,  on  his  arrival  at  Santarem,  which  is  on  the 
borders  of  his  realm,  remained  there  for  some  time.  He  made  the 
most  earnest  solicitations  to  France  for  succor,  but  more  particularly 
to  Gascony,  B^arn,  and  the  county  of  Foix,  whither  he  sent  three 
horses  laden  with  nobles  of  Castille  and  florins,  as  an  advance  to 
knights  and  squires,  for  he  well  knew  he  could  not  by  any  other 
means  induce  them  to  quit  their  castles  or  country.  The  courage  of 
the  barons  and  knights  of  Portugal  was  much  exalted  when  they 
found  the  king  of  Castille  had  retired  from  Lisbon,  which  he  had  be- 
sieged for  upward  of  a  year,*  but  more  especially  the  commonalties 
of  Oporto,  Ourique,  and  Coimbra.  They  took  counsel  together,  and 
instantly  determined  to  crown  the  master  of  Avis  king ;  for  they  had, 
through  their  love  and  good  pleasure,  already  raised  him  to  that  honor, 
saying  it  was  the  common  wish  of  the  country,  and  that  God  would 
that  he  should  be  crowned,  for  he  had  displayed  his  virtues  to  the  Cas- 
tillians. It  was  proclaimed  throughout  the  country,  that  all  interested 
should  be  at  Coimbra  on  a  certain  day,  when  the  master  of  Avis 
would  be  solemnly  crowned  king  of  Portugal.  All  those  of  his  party, 
and,  considering  the  size  of  the  country,  it  was  a  numerous  body, 
attended  the  coronation,  which  was  performed  by  the  bishops  and 
prelates  with  great  pomp,  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Coimbra,  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Mary,  on  Trinity-day,  in  the  year  of  grac"  1384.t  The 
king  on  that  day  created  sixty  knights,  as  well  of  his  own  as  from 
foreign  countries.  There  were  magnificent  festivals  at  Coimbra, 
which  lasted  for  two  or  three  days.  The  barons,  counts,  knighte 
and  squires,  who  held  fiefs  of  the  crown,  renewed  their  homage 


*  It  did  not  continue  more  than  nine  month?.    It  was  raised  in  the  wnthot  No»«» 
»r  of  the  same  year  in  which  it  was  bejtun.— Bi 
1 6th  April.  M85.-EO, 
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snd  the  king  svrcie  to  govern  the  realm  with  justice,  and  to  maintain 
all  thejr  rights.  The  people  swore  to  obey  faithfully  the  king  and 
his  heirs  after  him,  whether  male  or  female,  and  never  to  desert  him 
until  death.    Thus  passed  the  coronation  of  the  king  of  Portugal. 

"  The  king  of  Oastille,  on  hearing  that  the  Portuguese,  and  par- 
ticularly the  commons,  had  crowned  the  master  of  Avis  king,  and 
had  sworn  to  him  homage  and  fidelity,  was  more  pensive  than  be- 
fore ;  for  he  did  not  imagine  they  would  have  been  in  such  haste  to 
crown  him,  as  he  had  in  his  army  so  many  of  the  nobles  of  Portugal. 
lie  said  to  those  near  him,  '  I  see  clearly  that  by  fair  or  foul  means  I 
must  conquer  what  is  my  own,  if  I  wish  to  possess  it ;  for  there  never 
will  be  any  peace  between  Castillo  and  Portugal  until  the  Portuguese 
have  made  amends  for  what  they  have  done.' 

"  After  the  coronation,  the  king  went  to  Lisbon,  where  he  re. 
mained,  and  attended  diligently  to  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  at  the 
same  time  endeavoring  to  acquire  the  affection  of  his  subjects.  He 
sent  knights  and  squires  to  all  his  garrisons  on  the  frontiers  of  Spain, 
for  the  king  of  Castille  was  now  returned  to  Seville.  The  king  of 
Portugal  ordered  sir  John  Ferdinand  Portelet,  an  able  and  valiant 
knight,  full  of  enterprise,  to  Treutouse*,  and  with  him  two  excellent 
knights,  sir  Vasco  Martin  d'Acunha,  and  his  brother,  sir  Gil  Vasco 
d'Acunha,  and  two  hundred  good  men  at-arms  well  mounted.  Sir 
John  de  Pereira  was  sent  with  fifty  lances  to  the  castle  of  Leyria, 
near  Aljubarota ;  sir  John  Gomez  da  Silva,  to  Valenga,  which  is  op. 
pTisite  to  the  town  of  Tuy ;  this  place  had  turned  to  the  Spaniards 
when  they  marched  to  Lisbon,  and  it  was  a  numerous  garrison  of 
Castillians  and  French.  Sir  Mondech  Radigo  was  ordered  to  Serpa 
with  fifty  spears :  to  Oporto,  Coimbra,  and  Ourique,  the  king  sent 
none,  for  he  knew  the  loyalty  and  attachment  of  those  cities  to  his 
cause.  Thus,  as  I  tell  you,  were  all  the  strong  places  garrisoned, 
and  there  were  frequent  skirmishes  with  one  or  the  other ;  in  which, 
as  must  happen,  sometimes  one  side  gained,  sometimes  another. 
There  was,  in  particular,  one  celebrated  skirmish  between  the  gar- 
rison of  Trancoso  and  the  Castillians." 

"  Ah,  Lawrence,"  interrupted  the  duke,  "  do  not  pass  this  over 
•lightly,  but  tell  me  all  the  particulars ;  for  my  greatest  delight  is  the 
hearing  of  gallant  deeds  of  arms."  "  My  lord,"  replied  the  squire, 
"it  is  but  right  I  should  do  so ;  for  I  well  remember  everything  that 
happened,  as  I  was  banner-bearer  on  that  day  to  John  Ferdinand  de 
Portelet,  governor  of  Trancoso,  who  began  the  skirmish. 

"  You  must  know,  my  lord,  that  the  king  of  Castille  had  placed 
good  garrisons  in  all  his  towns  on  the  frontier,  who,  by  collecting  at 
times  together  in  one  body,  overran  and  much  harassed  the  country. 
It  happened  that  seven  Spanish  captains,  of  high  birth  and  valor,  as. 
sembled  a  body  of  three  hundred  lances,  well  mounted,  with  which 
they  entered  Portugal,  and  made  a  great  booty  of  pillage  and  prisoners. 
They-might  have  returned  into  Castille  had  they  pleased,  but  their 
pride  and  presumption  urged  them  to  boast  they  would  see  wh«t  the 
garrison  of  Treutouse  was  made  of.  The  whole  country  fled  before 
them,  so  that  the  governor  was  apprised  of  the  invasion.  He  called 
for  his  arms,  on  hearing  the  enemy  were  in  the.  plain,  and  had  his 
trumpet  sounded  to  alarm  the  knights  in  the  town.  All  armed  in 
haste,  and,  mounting  their  steeds,  sallied  out  of  their  place,  when,  on 
mustering  themselves,  they  amounted  to  full  two  hundred  spears. 
They  drew  up  in  good  array,  and  showed  plainly  they  were  in  earnest 
to  meet  their  enemies.  On  demanding  from  the  runaways,  who  were 
hastening  to  save  themselves  in  Trancoso,  where  the  Castillians  might 
be  found,  they  answered,  not  far  oflT ;  as  they  were  only  marching  at 
a  foot's  pace,  on  account  of  the  quantity  of  booty  they  had  with  them. 
Sir  John  Ferdinand  Portelet  was  rejoiced  on  hearing  this,  and  said 
to  his  companions,  the  brothers  d'Acunha ;  '  My  lords,  let  us  advance, 
I  beg  of  you  ;  for  I  will  never  enter  town  or  castle  until  I  have  seen 
our  enemies,  to  offer  them  battle ;  and  by  every  means  attempt  to 
recover  the  pillage  and  the  prisoners  they  are  carrying  away.'  He 
then  added,  '  Lawrence,  display  my  banner ;  for  we  shall  speedily 
come  up  with  the  enemy.'  I  instantly  obeyed  this  order;  and,  as 
we  rode  on  at  a  good  pace,  we  soon  saw  the  dust  the  Castillians 
made.  We  took  advantage  of  the  sun  being  in  our  back,  and  over, 
took  them. 

"  The  enemy,  perceiving  us,  halted  and  drew  up  in  good  array, 
placing  their  prisoners  and  plunder  on  one  side.  We  were  so  near 
each  other,  that  we  could  speak  to  them,  and  noticed  three  banners 
and  four  pennons  ;  and  we  judged  they  were  full  three  hundred,  all 
well  mounted.  I  will  tell  you  the  names  of  the  captains:  there  were 
Bir  Juan  Rodrigui"!,  de  Castanheda,  a  baron  of  Castille,  sir  Alvaro 
Garcia  de  Alborniii.,  sir  Adiantado  de  Toledo,  Pedro  Soaiez  de 
Toledo,  Adiantado  de  Cagorla,  Juan  Rodriguez  Pereira,  and  Diego 
Canes  de  Tavora. 

"  When  we  were  thus  near  to  each  other,  both  parties  dismounted, 
and  the  horses  were  given  to  the  pages  and  varlets ;  but  before  any 
blow  was  struck,  there  was  a  parley  held  by  the  leaders  of  each  troop; 
and,  being  present,  I  heard  everything  that  was  said.  Sir  John 
Portelet  began  by  asking  them  why  they  had  thus  invaded  Portugal? 
Sir  Adiantado  de  Toledo  replied,  that  they  had  a  right  to  invade  any 
couniiry  they  chose,  to  chastise  rebels ;  for  they  had  been  commanded 
by  their  lord,  the  king  of  Castille,  who  was  the  true  lord  of  Portugal, 
to  enter  that  country,  and  plunder  It;  and,  the  inhabitants  being 


*  "  Treutouse."   It  is  thus  in  all  mj  copies,  MS.  and  printed :  but  1  cannot  eonwst  tlie 
B  otherwise  tbao  by  supposing  it  to  mean  Eitramov 


reb«ils,  they  were  carrying  them  away  as  prisoners.  , '  You  shall  nol 
carry  them  away  nor  their  property  neither,'  said  sir  John  Portelet  ? 
•for  we  will  take  them  from  you,  as  you  have  not  any  right  thus  to 
act.  Do  you  not  know  that  we  have  a  king  of  our  own,  who  has 
sworn  to  govern  justly,  and  punish  all  thieves  and  robbers  7  I  there, 
fore  order  you  in  his  name,  to  lay  down  all  that  you  have  pillaged  in 
Portugal,  or  else  we  shall  fight  with  you,  having  justice  on  our  aide.' 
Sir  Adiantado  de  Toledo  answered;  'As  for  our  prisoners,  we  will 
not  for  certain  yield  them  up ;  but  in  regard  to  other  matters,  we  will 
consider  of  it.' 

"  The  Castillian  chiefs  then  witfidrew  to  hold  a  consultation,  and 
plainly  showed,  by  what  followed,  that,  although  they  had  thus  vaunt 
ingly  advanced  to  Trancoso,  they  readily  would  have  been  excused 
a  battle.  After  a  short  delay,  they  said  that  in  regard  to  the  cattle, 
they  had  determined  to  give  them  up,  as  well  as  the  horses,  and  other 
things  which  would  embarrass  them  on  their  return,  but  that  th^- 
would  keep  the  prisoners.  'Oh,  but,'  replied  the  Portuguese,  'it 
shall  not  be  so :  for  you  must  give  up  all,  or  fight.'  The  battle  upon 
this,  commenced  very  sharply,  for  neither  party  spared  Itself:  they 
were  both  active,  and  the  field  of  battle  was  extensive.  Javelins 
were  thrown  with  such  force,  that  whoever  they  struck,  unless  well 
armed,  was  knocked  down.  Many  gallant  deeds  were  done ;  and  sir 
John  Fernando  Portelet  made  good  use  of  his  battle-axe,  as  did  the 
two  brothers  d'Acunha  make  great  havoc  with  theirs.  The  Castil 
Uans,  on  th§ir  part,  behaved  admirably ;  and  their  fighting  and  push, 
ing  lasted  upward  of  three  hours,  without  either  side  being  shaken. 
It  was  wonderful  how  they  could  remain  so  long  a  time  under  arms, 
but  their  anxiety  to  leave  the  field  with  honor  supported  them ;  and 
I  must  say,  that  both  nations  are  hardy  in  fight,  more  particularly 
when  they  feel  the  necessity  of  it.  They  were  so  long  and  so  equally 
engaged,  that  any  one  who  had  seen  them  would  not  have  known 
which  side  would  he  victor.  However,  thanks  to  God,  no  banner 
nor  pennon  was  damaged  in  our  army ;  but  those  of  our  adversaries 
began  to  give  way,  which  greatly  encouraged  our  men,  who  were 
now  as  fresh  as  ever,  and,  shouting  out  '  St.  George  for  Portugal !' 
broke  through  the  ranks  of  the  Castillians,  and  began  to  knock  down 
on  all  sides.  Such  deadly  strokes  were  given  with  battle-axes  and 
leaden  mallets,  that  they  were  completely  defeated.  The  pages, 
seeing  the  discomfiture  of  their  masters,  took  advantage  of  their  horses 
and  galloped  off.  Of  the  seven  captaitis  only  one  escaped,  and  he 
was  indebted  for  it  to  his  good  page,  who,  perceiving  him  hard 
pressed,  brought  him  a  horse,  and,  having  mounted  him,  led  him  out 
of  the  battle,  so  that  Adiantado  de  Cagorla  that  day  received  a  most 
essential  service  from  his  page  All  the  rest  were  put  to  death,  for 
quarter  was  shown  to  none.  Thus  were  the  Castillians  defeated"by 
sir  John  Fernando  Portelet,  though  there  were  at  least  two  to  one 
more  in  numbers,  on  a  Wednesday,  in  the  month  of  October,  near  the 
town  of  Trancoso,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1384, 

"  When  all  was  over,  and  the  field  clear,  our  men  mounted  their 
horses,  and  gave  liberty  to  all  whom  the  Castillians  had  captured ; 
they  also  allowed  them  to  carry  away  as  much  of  the  plunder  as  they 
pleased ;  but  the  cattle,  which  amounted  to  more  than  eight  hundred, 
were  driven  to  the  town,  as  a  supply  for  the  garrison.  On  reenter, 
ing  Trancosa  we  were  received  with  so  much  joy,  that  the  inhabit. 
ants  could  not  make  too  much  of  us,  for  having  freed  the  country  of 
its  enemies.  All  who  had  heard  of  this  battle  praised  us  most  highly 
for  our  valor. 

"  We  had  another  successful  engagement  in  the  plains  of  Seville ; 
but  I  will  first  relate  the  most  brilliant  success  that  has  for  these  two 
hundred  years  ever  happened  to  a  king  of  Portugal,  and  which  oui 
king  had  about  four  months  ago,  when  the  enemy  were  upward  ot 
four  to  one,  all  of  them  excellent  men-at-arms  and  of  high  renown, 
which  makes  our  victory  the  more  glorious.  But  I  fancy,  my  lord, 
you  have  heard  enough  of  this  battle  before  ;  and,  being  now  suffi. 
ciently  tired  I  had  better  end  the  conversation."  "  Oh,  by  no  means," 
replied  the  duke:  "continue  your  narrative,  for  I  shall  cheerfully 
listen  to  you.  In  truth,  I  have  in  my  household  a  herald  called  Derby, 
who  was,  as  he  says,  present  at  this  battle,  and  tells  us  that  our 
countrymen  performed  wonders  ;  but  I  doubt  it  much,  for  I  cannot 
conceive  that  any  numbers  could  have  been  there,  as  my  brothei 
Cambridge,  when  he  left  Portugal,  brought  back"  all  the  EngUsh  and 
Gascons  which  had  accompanied  him.  There  are  many  heralds 
such  liars,  "they  exaggerate  or  depreciate  according  to  their  affections 
or  dislikes ;  and,  since  these  boasted  exploits  cannot  have  been  for. 
gotten,  I  shall  thank  you  to  be  particular  about  them,  whenever  you 
speak  of  that  part  of  the  battle."  "  On  mj  troth,"  answered  Law. 
rence,  "  there  were  not  with  our  king,  at  the  battle  of  Aljubarota, 
more  than  two  hundred  foreigners,  including  English,  Gascons,  and 
Germans.  The  ablest  captains  among  them  were  two  Gascons  and 
a  German  from  the  Duchy  of  Gueldres,  whose  names  were,  sir  Wil. 
liam  de  Montferrand,  and  Bernardon,  Gascons,  and  Albert  the  Ger. 
man.  There  were  a  few  English  archers :  but  I  never  heard  any 
name  of  note  except  of  two  squires,  Northbury  and  Hartse',  who 
assisted  at  the  council  whenever  the  king  had  it  assembled." 

"  Now  relate  to  me  how  this  famous  battle  was  fought,"  said  the 
duke.  "Willingly,"  replied  the  squire,  "for  it  was  for  this  I. was 
sent  hither.  I  have  already  told  you,  that  before  the  coronation  of 
our  king  at  Coimbra,  the' king  of  Castille  had  raised  the  siege  of  Lu. 
bon,  on  account  of  the  great  mortality  in  his  army,  and  had  ntired 
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(o  Santarem.  He  was  greatly  mortified  when  he  heard  of  the  coro. 
nation  of  king  John,  in  opposition  to  his  claim  on  Portugal  in  right 
of  his  queen,  and  was  advised  to  send  everywhere  for  men-at-arms, 
especially  to  France,  as  the  French  had  before  been  their  allies  in 
the  wars  of  his  father  the  late  king.  His  council  said ;  My  lord,  you 
only  want  one  successful  battle  over  the  Portuguese  to  have  them 
under  your  subjection  ;  for  that  kingdom  is,  as  you  know,  much 
divided  in  regard  to  the  person  to  whom  the  crown  belongs.  You 
have  now  with  you  its  principal  nobles,  who  have  acknowledged 
your  right,  which  is  assuredly  of  great  importance  to  your  war.  If 
you  march  to  combat  this  bastard  of  Portugal,  whom  the  commonalty 
have  crowned  king,  before  he  be  reinforced  by  the  English  you  will 
conquer  him,  and  the  country  be  your  own ;  for  it  is  not  of  that  ex- 
tent but  we  can  soon  overrun  it.  The  king  of  Castillo  sent  envoys 
to  France,  Poitou,  Brittany,  Normandy  and  many  other  places  where 
he  thought  it  probable '  men-at-arms  would  come  to  serve  him,  but 
more  particularly  into  Beam,  whence  indeed  numbers  of  gallant 
knights  and  squires  did  come.  From  that  country  there  were  more 
than  from  any  other;  and  the  army  amounted,  when  at  Santarem,  to 
upward  of  seven  hundred  lances  and  thirty  thousand  Spaniards,  all 
well  mounted,  and  eager  to  do  us  mischief. 

"  News  was  soon  carried  to  Portugal  of  the  great  power  the  king 
of  Castille  had  collected,  and  that  he  intended  to  renew  again  the 
siege  of  Lisbon.  The  king  held  a  council  to  consider  how  he  should 
act,  when  the  nobles  declared  for  marching  to  meet  their  enemies, 
and  not  shutting  themselves  up  in  any  town  of  the  kingdom ;  for  if 
they  were  inclosed,  they  must  remain  so,  and.  the  CastiUians  in  the 
mean  time  would  overrun  the  country  at  their  ease,  and  in  the  end 
starve  them  into  submission.  But  if  they  marched,  and  posted  them- 
selves advantageously  to  wait  the  enemy,  it  would  be  most  advi. 
lable  ;  '  for,'  added  they,  '  we  know,  my  lord,  that  you  will  never 
onjoy  peaceably  the  crown  we  have  placed  on  your  head  before  you 
have  had  a  battle,  and  have  once  or  twice  defeated  your  adversary, 
the  king  of  Castille,  and  all  the  force  he  can  bring  against  you.  If 
we  gain  the  victory,  the  kingdom  is  yours  ;  and,  should  we  be  over- 
thrown, it  will  still  remain  in  suspense.  It  is  by  far  more  honorable 
to  seek  our  enemies  than  wait  to  be  sought  for;  and  many  are  the 
instances  where  the  first  have  had  the  advantage  over  the,  latter. 
We,  therefore  advise  you  to  send  to  all  from  whom  we  expect  assist- 
ance.' '  You  say  well,'  replied  the  king, '  and  I  will  follow  what  you 
recommend.'  He  issued  .his  summons  for  his  subjects  to  meet  him 
at  Oporto  on  a  fixed  day.  But  you  must  know  that  those  to  whom 
he  had  thus  written  neither.obeyed  nor  paid  any  attention  to  his  or- 
ders ;  for  the  country  were  not  unanimous  in  their  choice  of  a  king, 
and  thus  dissembled  to  see  which  of  the  two  kings  would  be  victo- 
rious. Indeed,  some  of  the  nobility  had  even  joined  the  king  of 
Castille,  thinking  his  the  juster  cause.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  kinf 
of  Portugal  assembled  all  the  forces  he  could  muster,  at  Coirnbra. 
To  say  the  truth,  those  of  the  highest  birth  and  of  the  greatest  weight 
in  Portugal  were  attached  to  him  through  personal  affection ;  he  had 
full  five  find  twenty  hundred  knights  arid  squires,  and  about  twelve 
thousand  infantry.  He  appointed  the  count  de  Novaire  constable, 
and  sir  Aleyne  Pereira*  marshal  of  the  army,  both  of  them  able  and 
valiant  knights,  who  knew  well  how  to  lead  an  army  to  battle. 

"  They  left  Coimbra,  and  took  the  road  toward  Aljubarota  at  a 
gentle  pace,  on  account  of  their  heavy  baggage  following  them. 
They  sent  forward  their  scouts,  to  observe  the  disposition  of  the 
enemy's  array.  Sir  John  Fernando  de  Portelet  had  not  joined  die 
king,  but  remained  in  the  castle  of  Ourem,  five  leagues  from  Alju- 
barota, not  knowing,  I  believe,  that  an  engagement  was  so  near  at 
hand.  I  can  readily  suppose  the  king  of  Castille  had  early  notice 
of  our  march,  which  gave  him  and  his  army,  as  they  showed,  much 
pleasure.  He  was  advised  to  hasten  to  meet  us  and  give  us  battle, 
especially  by  the  Gascons,  who  were  eager  for  it,  and  requested  to 
lead  the  van,  which  they  obtained.  '  Sir  William  de  Montferrand, 
who  was  on  our  side  with  forty  lances,  had  told  us  teuly  when  he 
said,  '  Be  assured  you  will  soon  have  a  battle,  since,  you  have  Gas- 
cons opposed  to  you ;  for  they  like  nothing  better.'  The  king  lodged 
on  the  morrow  with  his  whole  army  at  Leyria,  two  leagues  from 
A-ljubarota,  where,  on  the  next  day,  we  came  and  fixed  our  quarters. 
The  CastiUians  followed  us  and  encamped  on  the  spot  we  had  left ; 
for  they  well  knew  by  their  scouts  our  line  of  march. 

"  My  lord,  the  Portuguese  have  always  had  great  confidence  in 
God,  and  in  the  good  fortune  that  would  attend  them  at  Aljubarota; 
and  it  was  for  this  reason  they  had  now  there  encamped  themselves." 
"  Ay,"  said  the  duke,  "  pray  tell  me  why."  "  Willingly,"  answered 
the  squire.  "  In  former  days,  Charlemagne,  who  was  king  of  France, 
and  emperor  of  Germany  and  Rome,  and  a  great  conqueror,  over- 
threw, at  Aljubarota,  seven  infidel  kings,  slaying  upward  of  one 
hundred  thousand  of  these  unbelievers,  as  it  is  fully  related  in  all  our 
old  chronicles.t  By  this  defeat,  he  won  the  city  of  Coimbra  and  all 
Portugal,  which  he  turned  to  the  Christian  faith :  and  in  honor  of 
this  victory  over  the  infidels,  he  erected  and  endowed  a  large  mon- 
tslery  for  black  monks,  the  revenues  of  which  they  were  to  receive 
■s  long  as  they  should  reside  in  Portugal. 


»  Sir  Alvaro  Pereira,  brother  to  tlie  Constable  Nuiio  Alvarea  Pereira.— Ed. 

t  This  is  a  miitake.  Charlemngne  never  approached  Aljubarota.  The  exploit  of 
Alphonso  Hennquez.  the  fouader  of  the  Portuguese  monarch;,  who  defeated  five 
■*-__;-i,  vi..^  at  tha  haitin  of  Ourloua.  IB  probably  the  oriein  of  tim  story.— El». 


"  There  was  also  another  celebrated  battle  at  this  place,  abou' 
two  hundred  years  ago,  which  was  won  by  the  brother  of  a  king  o( 
Castille,  called  the  count  of  Portugal  :*  for  at  that  time  there  wero 
no  kings  of  Portugal.  There  fell  out  a  deadly  hatred  between  these 
two  brothers,  caused  by  a  dispute  in  the  division  of  the  countries 
so  that  there  was  not  any  chance  of  peace  without  the  event  of  a 
battle  being  first  tried.  The  Portuguese  were  as  warm  in  the  mattei 
as  the  count,  and  declared  they  would  rather  be  put  to  death  than 
become  subject  to  Castille.  They  therefore  marched,  in  battle, 
array,  to  meet  the  king  at  Aljubarota.  The  king  of  Castille  came 
thither  in  such  force  that  his  army  amounted  to  more  than  ten  times 
the  Portuguese,  whom  he  held  in  the  utmost  contempt.  The  battle 
took  place  on  the  plains  of  Aljubarota,  and  was  .very  bloody;  but, 
in  the  end,  the  Portuguese  gained  the  day,  defeating  the  enemy  and 
making  their  king  prisoner.  By  this  capture,  the  count  of  Portugal 
obtained  what  terms  of  peace  he  desired,  and  the  boundaries  of  the 
two  kingdoms  were  firmly  established.  The  Portuguese,  sensible 
that  their  victory  was  owing  to  God's  mercy,  in-  enabling  a  few  to 
overcome  such  numbers,  were  desirous  to  illustrate  their  country, 
and  had  their  count  crowned  king  by  the  nobles  and  prelates,  in  the 
city  of  Coimbra.  They  carried  him  in  triumph  throughout  the  king- 
dom, with  a  crown  of  laurel  on  his  head,  as  a  token  of  victory,  like 
to  that  which  kings  were  used  to  wear  in  former  times ;  and  evei 
since  that  day  Portugal  has  had  its  king  :  and  know,  my  lord,  thai 
the  Portuguese,  sooner  than  be  under  the  subjection  of  the  CastiUians, 
would  look  for  the  most  distant  relation  o''  any  of  their  kings  who 
had  died  without  issue. 

"  When  king  John  of  Portugal  was  arrived  at  Aljubarota,  all  these 
old  stories  were  told  him.  While  the  constable  and  marshal  were 
arranging  their  men,  sir  John  Fernando  de  Portelet  arrived  with  his 
forty  lancemen,  having  left  the  castle  of  Ourem  that  morning.  His 
coming  gave  pleasure  to  aU  ;  and  he  was  posted  in  the  division  neat 
the  king's  person.  When  our  army  was  drawn  up  in  proper  array, 
and  we  were  waiting  for  our  enemies,  whose  numbers  and  state  the 
scouts  had  been  sent  to  observe,  the  king  advanced  to  the  centre, 
and,  having  ordered  sUence,  said  :  '  Gentlemen,  you  have  crowned 
me  your  king :  now  show  your  loyalty ;  for,  since  I  am  on  the  plains 
of  Aljubarota,  I  wiU  never  retreat  until  I  have  combated  our  ene- 
mies.' The  army  unanimously  answered, '  My  lord,  we  will  remain 
steady  to  you,  and,  be  assured,  will  never  turn  our  backs.'  The 
two  armies  approached,  for  the  CastiUians  were  desirous  of  battle, 
as  they  plainly  showed.  Our  scouts  were  ordered  to  examine  them 
narrowly,  as  to  number  and  order,  that  we  might  take  measures 
accordingly.  They  were  more  than  three  hours  returning ;  and  we 
began  to  fear  we  had  lost  them.  At  last,  they  came  back  with  par. 
ticular  accounts  of  the  enemy's  strength.  They  said  there  were  in 
the  van  battalion  at  least  seven  thousand  men,  armed  from  head  to 
foot,  in  the  handsomest  manner  possible  ;  in  that  of  the  king,  thirty 
thousand  horse,  and  all  weU  armed.  When  our  men  and  their  leaders 
heard  the  numbers  of  the  enemy,  and  how  they  were  inarching,  the 
van  battalion  being  two  leagues  in  advance  of  the  main  body  with 
the  king — for  the  Gascons  and  foreigners  were  not  on  good  terms 
with  the  CastiUians — they  resolved  to  keep  in  a  compactbody  within 
their  intrenchments,  and  to  form  two  wmgs  with  the  men-at-arms, 
who  amounted  to  about  twenty-five  hundred,  in  the  rear  of  the  wings. 
You  would  there,  my  lord,  have  witnessed  a  fine  order  of  battle,  and 
men  showing  great  courage.  The  king  commanded,  under  pain  of 
death,  that  no  one  should  be  ransomed,  if  the  day  were  ours,  but  that 
all  should  be  put  to  death.  This  was  wisely  done  ;  for  our  lords  said, 
that  if  we  occupied  ourselves  in  making  prisoners,  we  should  think 
of  nothing  else,  and  risk  the  loss  of  the  day  :  it  will  be  much  better 
to  combat  vigorously,  than  to  attend  to  the  dictates  of  avarice  by 
making  prisoners,  and  seU  ourselves  like  men  whose  all  is  at  sta.kc. 

"  Oui  enemies  now  were  advancing  in  as  close  order  as  possible 
just  before  us.  They  dismounted,  and,  driving  their  horses  away, 
laced  their  plates  and  helmets  very  neatly,  and,  with  vizors  down 
and  presented  lances,  marched  to  us  very  boldly :  in  good  truth, 
there  were  the  flower  of  chivalry  and  squireship,  as  was  very  appa- 
rent. Between  us  was  a  ditch,  not  so  wide'but  a  knight  could  leap 
over  it,  which  was  of  some  advantage  to  us ;  for  our  wings  lanched 
very  sharp  darts  as  the  enemy  attempted  to  pass  it,  which  wounded 
several  so  sorely,  they  were  checked  in  the  attempt.  When  they 
had  all  crossed  it,  the  battle  raged  ;  for  they  imagined  the  king  of 
CastUle,  with  the  main  body,  were  close  behind  them  ;  but  it  was 
not  so,  and  they  were  all  slain  before  his  arrival.  The  manner  of 
this  happening  was  as  foUows  : 

"  They  were  surrounded,  as  it  were,  by  those  called  the  common 
alty  of  our  country,  who,  coming  on  their  rear,  attacked  them  sharply 
with  axes ;  while  our  men-at-arms,  that  were  quite  fresh,  charges 
them  in  front,  and  drove  them  back  into  the  ditch  they  had  crossed 
In  less  than  half  an  hour  the  business  was  over,  and  all  this  body, 
of  four  thousand  good  men-at-arms,  were  put  to  death  :  none  wera 
ransomed  ;  for  whenever  any  of  ours  wished  to  show  quarter  to  his 
prisoner,  he  was  slain  while  in.  his  hands.  Thus  did  this  slaughtei 
befal  the  van  battalion :  not  one  escaped.  Shortly  after,  the  king 
of  CastiUe  and  his  army,  consisting  of  thirty  thousand  men,  well 
'  mounted,  came  up :  but  it  was  now  night,  and   they  were  ignorant 

*  Count  Henry  of  Burgundy 
kinc  of  Castille  and  Leon. 


rheren.  natural  daughter  of  Alphonao  VI 
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ui  the  loss  of  their  van.  They  were  desirous  of  displaying  their 
horsemanship,  and,  by  way-  of  gallantry,  more  than  five  hundred 
leaped  over  the  ditch ;  but,  my  lord,  not  one  of  them  ever  returned 
back  again.  Among  them  that  were  thus  slaiii  were  some  of  the 
highest  rank,  the  most  anxious  for  deeds  of  arms,  and  several  of 
those  noblemen  who  had  left  Portugal  to  serve  under  the  king  of 
Caslille.  Our  men,  on  seeing  the  enemy  thus  defeated,  advanced, 
and  crossed  the  ditch,  now  nearly  filled  with  water,  from  the  number 
of  boddes  which  had  choked  up  the  current ;  they  then  mounted 
their  horses  and  pursued  the  enemy,  who  had  taken  flight ;  but  it 
lasted  not  long,  far  it  was  soon  so  dark  they  were  afraid  of  following 
them  rashly,  lest  they  might  fall  into  some  ambuscades:  besides, 
they  were  not  so  well  mounted  as  the  Castillians.  Had  it  been 
otherwise,  they  would  have  suflTered  more,  and  their  king  been  either 
slain  or  made  prisoner  ;  but  the  obscurity  ol  the  night,  and  the  bad- 
ness of  our  horses,  saved  them. 

"  I  will  now  mention  those  who  fell  in  this  battle  :  and,  to  begin 
ndth  the  Portuguese  who  had  changed  sides,  don  John  Alphonso 
Telle,  the  grand  prior  of  St.  John  in  Portugal,  don  Alvarez  his 
brother,  with  several  more.  Of  Spaniards,  don  Pedro  of  Arragon, 
son  to  the  constable  ;  don  Juan,  son  to  don  Tello,  and  don  Fer- 
nando, son  to  don  Sancho,  both  brothers-in-law  to  the  queen  ;  Die- 
go Manrique,  president  of  Castille  ;  the  marshal  Carillo  ;  the  admiral 
Juan  de  Fovar,  Pedro  Alvarez  Pereira,  grand.master  of  Calatrava  ; 
the  grand.master  of  St.  James,  with  others.  Of  French,  sir  John 
de  Ris ;  sir  Geoifry  de  Ricon ;  sir  Geoflry  de  Partenay ;  sir  Espaign- 
olet  d'Espaign ;  sir  Reginald  de  Soulier,  surnamed  Limousin,  mar- 
shal of  the  king  of  Castille's  army.  From  Gascony  and  B^arn  lay 
dead,  the  lord  de  B^arn ;  the  lord  de  Mortan ;  the  lord  de  Brig, 
nolles  ;  sir  Raymond  d'Eurach;  sir  Berchand  deVaruge;  sir  John 
Asolme  ;  sir  Raymond  de  Valentin  ;  sir  Adam  de  Mourasse ;  sir 
Meuvent  de  Sarlment ;  sir  Peter  de  Sarembifere,  and  many  more,  to 
the  amount,  in  all,  of  upward  of  twelve  hundred  gentlemen,  knights, 
and  squires.  I  will  now  name  the  most  conspicuous  of  our  party  : 
first,  the  count  de  Novaire,  constable  of  Portugal ;  Galopes  Portelet ; 
Peter  Portelet,  and  Agalip  Fernando  Portelet  his  brother,  who  was 
by  the  king's  side,  at  his  bridle  ;  le  Pouuasse  d'Acunha ;  Egeas 
Toille  de  Podich  d'Assue  ;  Vasco  Martin  de  Melx  ;  his  son  Vasoo 
Martin,  who  was  killed  that  day  by  a  dart  passing  through  his  body. 
There  were  also  among  the  dead,  Gousselenas  de  Merlo ;  Alve  Po- 
rie,  marshal  of  the  army,  an  excellent  knight ;  Radighos  Pereira ; 
John  James  de  Salve ;  John  Radigos,  cousin  to  the  king ;.  Daminon- 
desque ;  Radigo ;  Radiges  de  Valeronceaux,  and  Mendignes  de 
Valconsiaux." 

He  wag  here  interrupted  by  a  burst  of  laughter  from  the  duke  ; 
and  Lawrence  asked,  "  My  lord,  what  makes  you  laugh  so  heartily  ?" 
"  Why,  have  I  not  sufficient  cause  ?  for  I  never  in  my  life  heard 
fiuch  a  catalogue  of  strange  names  as  you  are  repeating."  "  On  my 
faith,"  replied  the  squire,  "  these  are  all  proper  names  in  my  coun. 
try ;  and  we  have  some  you  would  think  more  strange."  "I  be. 
lieve  it,"  said  the  duke ;  "  but,  Lawrence,  what  became  of  the  king 
of  Castille  after  this  defeat  ?  Did  he  never  attempt  to  rally  his  men  7 
Did  he  shut  himself  up  in  any  of  his  towns  ?  Did  not  the  king  of 
Portugal  pursue  him  V  "  No,  my  lord,  we  remained  that  night  on 
the  field  of  battle,  and  until  noon  the  next  day,  when  we  marched  to 
Leyria,  and  from  thence  to  Coimbra.  The  king  of  Castille  fled  to 
Santarem,  where  he  entered  a  barge,  and,  followed  by  fourteen  oth. 
ers,  embarked  on  board  a  large  vessel,  and  went  by  sea  to  Seville, 
where  the  queen  was.  His  army  was  dispersed  in  all  directions,  so 
that  it  was  impossible  to  rally  them,  for  their  loss  had  been  great. 
They  will  be  long  before  they  recover  it :  indeed  they  never  will, 
unless  succored  by  the  king  of  France.*  It  is  to  counterbalance 
this  alliance  that  the  king  of  Portugal  and  his  council  have  sent  us 
hither,  to  renew  and  strengthen  our  connection  with  the  king  of 
England  and  your  lordship."  The  duke  said,  "  Lawrence,  you 
shall  not  leave  this  country  without  having  satisfactory  answers  to 
carry  back  f  but  tell  me  about  the  enga^fement  you  hinted  at,  which 
the  Portuguese  had  with  the  Spaniards  near  Seville ;  for  I  love  to 
hear  of  feats  of  arms,  though  I  am  no  great  knight  myself." 

"  After  the  glorious  victory  which  king  John  had  gained  at  Aljuba- 

*  Don  John,  in  commemoration  of  this  event,  founded  the  beautiful  monastery  and 
church  of  Batalha.  It  lias  been  magnificently  described  by  Mr.  Murphy ;  and  J  copy 
a  note  from  his  publication,  page  28. 

"  The  following  account  is  given  of  this  battle  by  Emanuel  de  Faria,  in  his  history 
of  Portugal :  '  The  liing  of  Portugal,  understanding  the  approach  of  the  Castillians, 
drew  together  his  forces  from  Coimbra,  Oporto,  and  other  places,  and  marched  out  of 
Guimaraens  to  give  them  battle.  On  the  morning  of  the  14th  August,  1385,  he  entered 
the  plains  of  AUubarota,  where  he  knighted  several  gentlemen.  The  Castillians  at 
first  intended  to  march  directly  to  Lisbon  ;  yet,  after  some  consultation,  they  resolved 
to  engage.  The  forces  on  both  sides  were  very  unequal :  the  CostiUians  are  reported 
to  have  been  tliirty  thousand  strong,  and  the  Portuguese  but  six  thousand  five  hundred, 
besides  having  some  local  disadvantages.  The  sun  was  setting  when  these  two  unequal 
armies  engaged.  The  Castillians,  at  the  first  charge,  broke  the  vanguard  of  tlie  Por- 
tuguese :  but  the  king  coming  up,  Jiis  voice  and  example  so  reanimated  his  men,  that 
in  less  than  an  hour  the  multitudinous  army  were  put  to  the  rout.  The  king  of  Cas- 
tille, who  headed  his  troops,  being  troubled  with  an  ague,  was  forced  to  take  horse  to 
save  himself.  Most  of  the  Portuguese  who  sided  with  Castille,  and  who  were  in  front 
of  the  army,  were  put  to  the  sword,  for  no  quarter  was  given  them.  The  royal  stand- 
ard of  Castille  was  taken :  but  many  pretending  to  the  honor,  it  could  not  be  decided 
by  whom.  The  number  of  the  slain  is  not  exactly  known,  though  very  great  on  the 
part  of  the  Castillians.  Of  their  cavalry,  three  thousand  are  supposed  to  have  perished 
ftnd  many  pereons  of  distinction  This  is  the  famous  battle  of  AUubarota,' lo  called! 
oeeause  it  was  fought  near  a  village  of  that  name  * 


rota,  he  returned  in  triumph  to  Lisbon,  noi  hearing  of  the  Casti.liaiM 
or  French  collecting  in  any  bodies  to  continue  the  war.  The  kiny 
of  Castille,  with  his  queen,  left  Seville,  and  went  to  Burgos,  and  the 
remains  of  his  army  shut  themselves  up  in  diflerent  castles  and 
towns.  The  garrisons  of  both  sides  frequently  made  war  on  each 
other.  It  chanced  that  the  count  de  Novaire,*  constable  of  Portu. 
gal,  entered  Castille,  not  far  from  Seville,  having  with  him  about 
forty  spears :  he  intended  riding  to  Valverde,  having  heard  there 
were  in  that  town  two  hundred  men-at-arms.  When  arrived  at  the 
barriers,  he  made  a  display  of  his  strength,  as  a  signal  that  he  wished 
for  battle ;  but  those  within  remained  still,  and  seemed  to  pay  no 
attention  to  him,  though  they  were  secretly  arming  and  preparing 
themselves. 

"  Our  people  having  paraded  before  the  place  some  time  in  vain, 
turned  about  and  began  their  retreat  homeward  at  a  foot's  pace. 
They  had  not  marched  a  country  league  before  they  saw  the  whole 
garrison  of  Valverde  following  them  full  gallop.  They  were  led  by 
a  gallant  man-at-arms,  Diego  de  Padilla,  grand-master  of  the  order 
of  St.  Jago,  who  brought  them  handsomely  to  the  charge.  The  con- 
stable and  his  men  instantly  dismounted,  and  gave  their  horses  to 
the  pages  and  varlets :  having  grasped  their  spears,  they  drew  up  in 
a  line.  The  Castillians,  who  were  very  numerous,  wanted  to  cap. 
ture  their  horses  and  varlets,  saying,  '  Let  us  seize  their  horses:  we 
cannot  more  eflfectually  distress  them  than  to  make  them  return  on 
foot ;'  but  the  grand.master  would  not  consent.  '  We  will  not  do 
so,'  said  he  :  'if  we  have  the  horses,  we  will  have  their  masters 
also ;  for  we  will  fight  them ;  and  therefore  dismount ;  they  cannot 
withstand  our  numbers.'  While  the  Castillians  were  thus  consult- 
ing, our  men,  without  paying  any  attention  to  their  horses,  seeing  a 
small  brook  in  their  rear,  crossed  it  quietly,  and  posted  themselves 
on  its  bank.  The  enemy,  having  observed  this,  repented  not  having 
instantly  made  the  attack ;  but,  thinking  they  could  soon  defeat 
them,  they  began  Ike  combat  by  lanching  darts,  and  whatever  else 
they  could  lay  hands  on,  so  that  it  lasted  from  noon  to  evening. 
The  constable,  seeing  the  enemy  had^expended  a]l  their  artillery, 
and  had  not  wherewithal  to  fight,  crossed  the  rivulet,  with  his  ban. 
ner  displayed,  and  attacked  them  with  lances.  They  were  soon 
broken  and  in  disorder;  for,  being  tired  by  the  weight  of  their 
armor,  they  could  not  withstand  our  charge,  nor,  from  weakness, 
assist  each  other.  They  were  speedily  vanquished :  the  grand-mas. 
ter,  with  sixty  more,  were  left  dead  on  the  field,  and  the  rest  took  to 
flight.  We  recovered  our  horses,  and  many  others  which  the  Cas- 
tillians had  rode  thither.  What  is  your  opinion,  my  lord  ?  did  not 
our  men  behave  gallantly  ?"  "  That  they  did,  by  my  faith,"  replied 
the  duke.  "  By  such  feats  of  arms  and  conquests  have  the  Portu 
guese  entered  the  career  of  glory,  since  the  accession  of  don  John 
to  the  crown  of  Portugal.  They  say  God  is  with  them,  and  is  their 
help-  in  maintaining  their  rights.  Indeed,  my  lord,  they  never  fail 
declaring  that  God  is  on  their  side;  for,  ever  since  the  death  of 
king  Ferdinand,  in  all  matters  of  arms  they  have  been  concerned  in, 
whether  of  consequence  or  not,  victory  has  been  for  them.  The 
count  de  Foix,  who  at  this  day  is  one  of  the  most  potent  and  wise 
lords,  says,  as  we  have  been  told  by  those  from  his  country,  that  for- 
tune sides  with  Portugal ;  and  that,  if  his  knights  would  have  listened 
to  him,  they  would  never  have  left  B^arn  to  fight  against  the  king 
of  Portugal. 

"  My  lord,  our  king  is  wise  and  prudent ;  he  fears  and  loves  God, 
and  has  an  affection  for  the  church,  which  he  exalts  as  much  as  is 
in  his  power.  He  is  frequently  on  his  knees  in  his  oratory  and  hear 
ing  divine  service,  and  is  very  strict  in  never  being  disturbed  while 
at  prayer,  whatever  may  be  the  business.  He  is  a  learned  man  and 
understands  some  little  of  astronomy ;  but  above  all,  he  will  have 
justice  administered  impartially  in  his  dominions,  and  the  poor  main- 
tained in  their  rights.  I  have  now,  my  lord,  told  you  everything, 
according  to  your  request,  relative  to  our  king  and  country,  as  I  was 
charged  to  do  when  I  left  it;  and  you  will  give  me  such  answers  as 
may  be  agreeable  to  you."  "  Lawrence,  I  before  told  you,  and  I 
now  repeat  it,  that  your  coming  hither  and  your  conversation  have 
given  me  great  pleasure.  You  shall  not  depart  without  having  every 
point  of  your  demands  fully  answered."  "  I  thank  you,  my  lord," 
replied  the  squire.  Upon  this,  the  doors  of  the  apartment  were 
thrown  open,  and  wines  and  spices  were  brought  in,  of  which  the 
embassadors  having  partook,  they  departed  to  their  hfttel  of  the  Fal- 
con to  repose  themselves. 


CHAPTER   XXX. 

THE  EMBASSADORS  FROM  PORTUeAL  RETURN  WITH  SATISFAGTORT  AN. 
SWERS.  THE  DUKE  OF  LANCASTER  EMBARKS  ON  AN  EXFSDITION  T8 
RECOVER  CASTILLE. 

Not  long  after  this  conversation,  the  duke  of  Lancaster  had  a  cob. 
ference  with  his  brother,  the  earl  of  Cambridge,  on  the  affairs  of 
Castille  and  Portugal.  The  eari,  who  had  been  in  the  latter  coun- 
try upward  of  a  year,  said,  that  during  the  reign  of  don  Ferdinand, 
when  he  was  in  Portugal,  the  canon  de  Roberaac,  and  sir  William 
Windsor  and  other  knights  wliom  he  had  led  thither,  had  told  him 


»  Nunez  Alvarez  Peiaira,  who  was  only  twenty-four  yena  of  ije  wban  he  won  Ibt 
battle  of  Ahubarola  —Ed 
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of  the  murmurs  of  the  common  people  relative  to  the  succession,  and 
on  this  account  had  pressed  him  to  carry  away  his  son.  "  In  God's 
name,"  replied  the  duke,  "  the  Portuguese  squire  has  informed  me 
most  circumstantially  of  all  this  matter ;  and  we  cannot  gain  a  more 
convenient  entrance  to  Castillo  than  through  Portugal.  Arragon  is 
too  distant,  and,  besides,  the  king  of  Arragon  has  always  been  more 
attached  to  France  than  to  us.  It  is  not  right,  since  Portugal  asks 
from  us  assistance,  it  should  be  refused." 

A  parliament  was  held  at  Westminster  on  this  subject,  when  it 
was  determined  that  the  duke  of  Lancaster  should  have,  at  the  pub. 
he  expense,  a  thousand  or  twelve  hundred  lances,  all  chosen  men, 
two  thousand  archers,  and  one  thousand  lusty  varlets,  and  that  they 
should  receive  half  a  year's  pay  in  advance.  The  king's  uncles  were 
well  satisfied  with  this  grant :  in  particular,  the  duke  of  Lancaster, 
to  whom,  as  the  matter  more  nearly  concerned  him,  the  command  of 
this  army  was  given.  To  expedite  the  embassadors'  return  to  Por- 
tugal, who  were  impatient  to  set  out,  the  king  of  England  wrote  very 
affectionate  letters  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  declaring  the  strict  union 
and  intelligence  he  wished  to  subsist  between  the  subjects  of  each 
kingdom.  He  made  also  magnificent  presents  to  the  grand.master 
of  St.  James  and  Lawrence  Fongasse,  who  were  continually  with 
the  duke  of  Lancaster  and  earl  of  Cambridge.  The  day  on  which 
they  took  leave  of  the  king  and  his  council,  they  dined  with  the  duke 
of  Lancaster  and  his  brother,  and  had  liberty  to  depart.  I  believe 
the  duke  mentioned  in  his  letters  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  as  well  as 
to  his  embassadors,  his  wish  that  seven  galleys,  and  from  eighteen 
to  twenty  large  vessels,  might  be  sent  from  Portugal  to  the  port  of 
Bristol,  on  the  confines  of  Wales,  where  the  duke  and  his  army  would 
embark. 

The  embassadors,  having  promised  tliis  should  be  performed,  took 
leave  and  set  out  for  Southampton,  where  their  vessel  was  waiting  for 
them.  Having  embarked,  they  put  to  sea  with  a  favorable  wind,  and, 
crossing  the  Spanish  main,  arrived  in  five  days  at  Oporto,  where  fortu- 
nately the  king  was,  and  much  rejoiced  at  their  return.  They  re. 
lated  to  the  king  all  they  had  seen  and  heard  in  England  regarding 
king  Richard  and  his  uncles,  and,  in  confirmation,  delivered  letters 
from  them.  The  king  of  Portugal,  impatient  for  the  aid  of  the  Eng- 
lish to  retaliate  on  the  Spaniards,  did  not  delay  calling  his  council, 
when  it  was  resolved,  that  don  Alphonso  Vietat,  high  admiral  of  Por- 
tugal, should  get  ready  seven  galleys  and  eighteen  ships,  to  sail  to 
England,  and  bring  back  the  duke  of  Lancaster  and  his  army.  Don 
Alphonso  was  soon  ready,  and,  setting  sail  from  Oporto  with  favor, 
able  winds,  arrived  in  six  days  at  Bristol,  where  he  anchored. 

The  duke  was  much  rejoiced  on  hearing  of  his  arrival,  for  he  was 
at  the  time  in  Wales,  where  the  king  and  all  his  court  were :  he  hast- 
ened his  preparations,  as  his  knights,  squires  and  archers  were  near 
Bristol ;  he  having  provided  at  Bristol  two  hundred  vessels  to  trans- 
port them,  under  convoy  of  the  Portuguese  fleet,  to  the  continent. 
It  was  intended  by  the  duke  that  his  duchess  and  daughters  should 
accompany  him  to  Castille  and  Portugal,  where  he  proposed  nobly 
marrying  them ;  for  he  wished  not  to  return  very  soon,  and  with 
reason,  as  he  perceived  affairs  in  England  were  badly  managed,  and 
the  young  king  governed  by  wicked  counsellors.  This  made  him  the 
more  desirous  of  quitting  the  country.  Before  his  embarkation,  and 
in  the  presence  of  his  brothers,  he  appointed  his  son,  Henry  early  of 
Derby,  his  heutenant  for  whatever  concerned  him  during  his  absence, 
and  chose  for  him  a  set  of  able  advisers.  This  Henry  was  a  young 
and  handsome  knight,  son  of  the  lady  Blanche,  first  duchess  of  Lan- 
caster. I  never  saw  two  such  noble  dames,  so  good,  liberal,  and 
courteous,  as  this  lady  and  the  late  queen  of  England,  nor  ever  shall, 
were  I  to  live  a  thousand  years,  which  is  impossible. 

When  the  duke  of  Lancaster  had  arranged  his  affairs  in  England, 
and  had  taken  leave  of  the  king  and  his  brothers,  he  came  to  Bris- 
tol where  he  tarried  fifteen  days,  until  his  horses,  to  the  amount  of 
more  than  two  thousand,  and  his  stores,  were  safely  embarked,  with 
ample  provision  of  hay,  straw,  oats,  and  fresh  water.  The  duke 
then  entered  a  handsome  galley,  having,  beside  it,  a  large  vessel  for 
his  household  and  the  duchess,  who  had  consented,  with  great  cour. 
age,  to  accompany  him  on  this  expedition  ;  for  she  expected,  on  her 
arrival  in  her  native  country,  or  at  least  before  her  return,  to  be  queen 
of  Castille.  She  had  with  her  her  own  daughter  Catherine,  and  two 
other  daughters  of  the  duke  by  his  former  marriage,  called  Isabella 
and  Philippa.  Isabella*  was  married  to  sir  John  Holland,  constable 
of  the  army.  The  marshal  of  the  host,  sir  Thomas  Moreaux,  was 
also  married  to  another  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster ;  but  she 
was  a  bastard,  and  mother  to  the  lady  Morielle,  Demoiselle  Marie  de 
St.  Hilaire  de  Hauman.t     The  lord  Percy  was  admiral  of  the  fleet. 

Among  the  knights  who  followed  the  duke  of  Lancaster  were  sir 
Bvan  Fitzwan-en,  the  lord  Lucy,  sir  Henry  Beaumont,  the  lord  de 
I'ommiers?  sir  Richard  Burley,  the  lord  Talbot,  the  lord  Basset,  sir 
William  Windsor,  sir  Thomas  Tresham,  sir  Hugh  Despenser,  the 


•  Her  name  was  Elizabeth.  Sir  John  Holland  was  creoted  earl  of  Huntingdon  and 
duke  of  Exeter.  She  was,  after  his  death,  married  to  sir  John  Cornwall,  lord  Fonhope, 
but  had  no  issue  by  him.  By  sir  John  Holland  she  had  a  son  (John)  who  succeeded  his 
father. 

T I  cannot  explain  who  this  lady  is ;  nor  can  I  find  anywhere,  but  in  Froissart,  men 
tion  made  o.'*thls  natural  daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt,  nor  of  the  marriage  with  sir  Tho 
mn»  Moreanx. 

Stowesays,  sir  Richard  Borghley  was  constable  of  the  dukeli  army,  and  after  him 


lord  Willoughby,  the  lord  Bradeston,  sir  William  Farringtpn,  sir  John 
d'Ambreticourt,  sir  Hugh  Hastings,  sir  Thomas  Worcester,  sir  Mau. 
brun  de  Linieres,  sir  Lewis  Rochester,  sir  John  Sounder,  sir  Philip 
Tickel,  sir  Robert  Clinton,  sir  Hugh  Calverley,  David  Holgrave, 
Thomas  Allery,  Hobequin  Beaucester,  and  many  others  with  pen. 
nons,  without  including  the  banners.  There  were  more  than  one 
thousand  lances  of  knights,  squires  and  good  men-at-arms;  two 
thousand  archers,  and  one  thousand  stout  varlets.  It  was  the  month  _ 
of  May  when  they  embarked;  and  they  had  the  usual  fine  weather 
of  that  pleasant, season.  They  coasted  the  isles  of  Wight  and  Guern- 
sey,  so  that  they  were  distinctly  seen  from  the  Norman  shores  ;  and 
a  fine  sight  it  was,  for  there  were  upward  of  two  hundred  sail.  It  was 
delightful  to  observe  the  galleys,  which  had  men-at-arms  on  board, 
coast  the  shores  in  search  of  adventures,  as  they  had  heard  tho 
Frerich  fleet  was  at  sea.  In  truth,  they  were  out  before  they  showed 
themselves  on  the  coast  of  Carentan  ;  but,  when  they  perceived  them 
approaching,  they  retired  into  the  port  of  Havre. 


CHAPTER    XXXI. 

MANY   FKENCH  ENI&HTS   AND    SQUIKES    OFFER    THEIB    SERVICES   TO   THE 
KINS  OF    CASTILLE. 

NoTHiNS  happens  but  what  is  known,  more  particularly  if  relating 
to  deeds  of  arms ;  for  knights  and  squires  willingly  converse  on  such 
topics.  The  news  of  the  defeat  of  the  king  of  Castille  at  Aljuba. 
rota  was  soon  spread  abroad,  and  was  known  in  France  ;  for  those 
who  had  lost  their  friends  or  relations  loudly  lamented  then.  Cas- 
tille alone  offered  a  field  for  deeds  of  arms,  as  it  was  rumored  the 
duke  of  Lancaster,  to  support  his  claim  on  that  crown,  had  assem. 
bled  a  large  army,  and  would  march  thither  or  to  Portugal,  and  with, 
out  doubt  there  would  be  many  battles.  Some  knights  and  squires, 
of  the  interior  part  of  France,  consulted  together  on  this,  and  which 
was  the  best  road  to  Castille.  Several  were  of  opinion,  to  march  by 
land,  to  avoid  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  and  of  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  English  fleet ;  but  others  said,  the  road  by  land  was  long,  and 
the  intentions  of  the  king  of  Navarre  were  not  quite  clear  ;  for  he 
was  not  much  attached  to  France  :  that  nation,  he  said,  had  robbed 
him  of  his  lands  in  Normandy ;  but  I  know  not  if  his  complaints 
were  just.  They  were  doubtful  what  road  to  take  ;  for,  should  they 
go  round  by  Arragon,  they  would  never  arrive  at  their  journey's  end. 
At  length  they  resolved  to  embark  from  la  Rochelle,  where  they 
freighted  eighteen  vessels,  with  their  baggage  and  stores,  but  did  not 
take  many  horses  with  them. 

When  all  was  ready,  and  the  wind  favorable,  they  put  to  sea,  and 
made  for  the  coast  of  Bayonne  ;  for  that  was  their  line  of  direction. 
They  were  three  hundred  knights  and  squires  who  had  volunteered 
on  this  expedition.  Among  them  were  the  lord  de  Coursy,  sir  John 
Handoye,  the  viscount  de  la  Verliere,  sir  Peter  de  Vellamines,  sit 
Guy  le  Baveux,  sir  John  de  Chiltelmorant,  the  lord  de  St.  Liger,  sit 
James  de  Fougeres,  the  lord  de  Bellanes,  sir  Tristan  de  Langurant, 
the  lord  Barrois  des  Barres,  with  many  more.  They  arrived  without 
accident,  in  the  port  of  St.  Andero,  in  Biscay,  on  the  4th  day  of  May, 
1386,  where  they  rested  themselves  two  days,  and  had  their  horses 
and  baggage  disembarked.  When  they  had  laden  their  horses,  they 
inquired  where  they  could  find  the  king  of  Castille,  and  were  told 
that  he  was  then  at  Burgos,  holding  a  parliament  on  the  affairs  of  the 
nation.  On  leaving  St.  Andero,  they  followed  the  road  to  Burgos 
and  waited  on  the  king,  who  was  truly  glad  to  see  them,  and  asked 
the  news  from  France,  and  which  way  they  had  come.  They  re. 
plied,  "  By  sea  from  la  Rochelle,"  and  that  it  was  rumored  in  France 
the  duke  of  Lancaster  had  raised  a  very  large  force  of  men.at.arms 
and  archers,  to  lead  into  Castille  or  Portugal ;  that  it  was  not  known 
where  he  intended  to  land,  but  that  the  king  of  Portugal  had  sent 
to  him  many  ships  and  galleys. 

The  king,  on  hearing  this,  became  pensive,  although  it  was  what 
he  expected,  and  did  not  at  this  meeting  display  his  courage ;  for  he 
perceived,  from  every  appearance,  he  should  have  a  severe  war  made 
on  him.  However,  he  entertained  the  knights  very  handsomely,  and 
thanked  them  much  for  coming.  Addressing  himself  to  sir  Robert 
de  Braquemont,  and  his  brother,  sir  John  de  Braquemont,  he  said,  "  I 
desired  you  both,  when  you  left  me  last  year,  that,  on  your  return, 
you  would  bring  me  from  Paris  some  tennis  balls,  that  we  might 
amuse  ourselves  at  that  game ;  but  I  believe  it  would  have  been 
better  I  had  desired  you  to  bring  good  helmets  and  armor ;  for  I 
fancy  we  shall  soon  have  much  need  of  them."  ]"  Sire,"  replied  the 
lord  de  Braquemont,  "  we  have  brought  both ;  for  we  can  neither 
fight  nor  play  continually."  In  truth,  the  king  of  Castille  showed 
great  attention  to  these  knights,  feasted  them  well,  and  liberally  sup. 
plied  them  with  everything  they  wanted.  Some  of  them  having 
vows  to  perform,  wished  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  St. 
James  at  Saint  Jago,  since  they  were  in  the  country;  and  all  of  them 
set  out  in  company,  having  armed  themselves  as  if  they  were  going 
to  battle  :  it  was  fortunate  for  them  they  had  done  so ;  and  whoevei 
had  advised  them  showed  prudence,  as  you  will  see  hereafter :  but  I 
must  now  retuiTi  to  to  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  and  his  fleet,  whom 
we  left  coastine  Normandy, 
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CHAPTER    XXXII. 

THE   DUKE    OF   LANCASTEK,  IN    BIS   VOYAGE   TO   CASTILLE,  ATfACZS   THE 
FKENCH  BEFORE  BREST,  AND  FORCES  THEM  TO  RAISE  THE  BLOCKADE. 

Just  as  pilgrim  falcona,  who  have  long  rested  hungry  on  their 
perch,  are  desirous  of  flight  in  search  of  prey,  (if  I  may  use  the  com. 
paiison,)  were  those  English  knights  and  squires  impatient  to  try 
their  arms  in  the  field.  As  they  coasted  Normandy,  they  said  to 
each  other,  "  Why  do  we  not  disembark  in  some  of  these  Norman 
ports,  where  we  shall  meet  with  knights  ready  to  offer  us  combat?"  At 
last,  these  speeches  reached  the  ears  of  the  duke,  who  knew  well, 
before  he  left  England,  that  sir  John  de  Malestroit,  the  lord  de  Mai- 
estroit,  the  lord  de  Cambor,  Morfonace,  with  a  number  of  other 
knights  and  squires  from  Brittany,  had  blockaded  Brest,  under  the 
command  of  the  constable  ;  so  that  when  he  learnt  the  e!{gerness 
his  knights  expressed  for  some  deeds  of  arms,  he  ordered  his  admiral, 
the  lord  Thomas  Percy,  and  his  constable,  lord  John  Holland,  to  steer 
the  fleet  toward  Brittany,  for  he  wished  to  visit  the  castle  of  Brest, 
and  his  countrymen  who  were  within  it.  This  order  gave  great  joy 
to  the  English  ;  and  don  Alphonso  Vietat,  who  was  admiral-in-chief, 
and  well  acquainted  with  these  dangerous  seas,  took  the  lead,  for  the 
rest  of  the  fleet  to  follow  him.  The  weather  was  now  delightful, 
and  the  sea  so  calm,  it  was  a  pleasure  to  be  on  it :  the  fleet  advanced 
with  an  easy  sail,  and  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  Brest  harbor,  where, 
waiting  for  the  tide  they  entered  it  in  safety.  The  clarions  and  trum- 
pets sounded  sweetly  from  the  barges  and  the  castle.  Sir  John  de 
Malestroit  and  his  companions  were  seated  at  table  when  the  news 
was  brought  them  of  the  arrival  of  the  English  fleet :  they  instantly 
leaped  up  and  armed  themselves.  They  knew  that,  as  soon  as  the 
duke  of  Lancaster  had  landed,  they  should  have  an  engagement ;  for 
the  English  were  come  to  raise  the  blockade. 

They  were  not  long  in  making  themselves  ready,  and  amounted 
to  about  three  hundred  men-at-arms,  knights,  and  squires.  The 
English  were  rejoiced  at  finding  themselves  in  Brest  harbor,  and  that 
the  Bretons  were  still  guarding  their  blockhouse ;  for  they  were 
aware  an  engagement  must  ensue,  and  they  were  thirsty  for  battle. 
The  duke  of  Lancaster  and  his  men  landed  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  rnotle,  but  left  their  horses  and  stores  on  board  their  ships.  The 
ladi  however,  went  on  shore  to  repose  themselves.  The  first  day 
they  made  no  attack,  only  marched  out  of  their  quarters,  when  some 
of  the  lords  fixed  their  tents  and  pavilions  on  the  harbor  side  and 
near  the  castle,  where  they  remained  that  day  and  the  following 
night.  On  the  morrow,  the  constable  and  marshal's  trumpets  sounded 
for  the  army  to  make  ready  for  an  assault.  When  all  were  armed, 
they  marched  in  good  array  toward  the  castle  and  blockhouse  which 
had  been  raised  in  front  of  it.  This  was  so  solidly  built,  it  would 
have  lasted  nine  or  ten  years  ;  for  it  was  surrounded  with  ditches, 
and  had  walls,  towers  and  gates  of  strong  timber. 

The  English  knights,  on  their  arrival,  began  to  skirmish  gallantly 
at  the  barriers  of  the  blockhouse,  and  attempted  to  win  them.  The 
knights  and  squires  within,  and  there  were  numbers  of  good  ones, 
vigorously  defended  themselves ;  and  in  order  to  gain  more  room, 
they  took  away  the  palisades,  which  was  foolish  enough,  but  they 
trusted  to  their  skill  and  valor.  Mafiy  were  the  fine  deeds  of  arms 
and  much  pushing  with  lances,  and  those  fared  the  best  who  could 
the  longest  hold  their  wind.  The  English,  being  so  numerous,  gave 
the  Bretons  full  employment,  and,  by  dint  of  courage,  won  the  bar. 
riers :  within  the  court  of  the  blockhouse  were  upward  of  one  hun. 
dred,  so  that  the  Bretons  were  on  the  point  of  losing  everything. 
Sir  John  de  Malestroit  and  the  viscount  de  Cambor,  seeing  this, 
shouted  their  cry,  and  said,  "How, gentlemen, shall  we  be  thus  over- 
come ?  Advance,  advance,  and  push  with  vigor,  for  there  must  be 
no  sham-fighting  here  :  we  have  only  the  choice  of  death  or  victory." 
Up'>n  this  they  rallied,  and,  placing  the  ends  of  their  lances  in  the 
^'riiund,  made  an  obstinate  resistance  to  those  who  had  driven  them 
within  the  barriers.  Hard  blows  were  given  on  each  side  ;  but  the 
English,  whether  they  would  or  not,  were  forced  to  retire,  and  were 
beaten  back  out  of  the  court,  so  that  during  the  day  they  could  not 
regain  it. 

On  the  other  aide  of  the  blockhouse  was  a  stone  tower  situated  on 
a  rock,  which  the  Bretons  had  garrisoned.  A  severe  attack  was 
made  on  It  by  the  English  ;  for,  while  the  fight  was  going  on  at  the 
barriers,  they  had  crossed  a  narrow  ditch,  and,  with  pick.axes,  ad- 
vanced up  to  the  walls,  where  they  had  began  to  work  and  force  out 
the  stones.  Those  within  defended  themselves  well  with  what  they 
could  lay  hands  on  ;  but  the  archers  shot  so  sharply  that  none  dared 
show  themselves  unless  strongly  shielded.  The  piek-axe  men  con- 
tinued their  work,  until  the  tower,  which  leaned  much  on  that  side 
(for  they  had  undermined  the  foundation)  opened  in  two  parts.  The 
garrison  saved  themselves  in  the  ruins  of  what  remained,  for  one-half 
fell  to  the  ground.  On  this,  the  English  set  up  a  grand  shouting ; 
but,  it  being  now  late,  the  trumpets  sounded  the  retreat,,  as  they  im- 
agined they  had  done  enough  for  one  day.  When  they  marched 
away,  they  said  to  the  Bretons,  "  Gentlemen,  keep  a  good  watch  to 
night,  and  stay  where  you  are.  for  to-morrow  we  will  visit  you  again : 
(Tou  see  well  what  situation  you  are  in,  and  that  you  have  nothing  to 
■heiter  you  from  ue," 


It  was  fully  the  intention  of  the  English  to  return  the  next  day  anil 
conquer  the  blockhouse  with  its  garrison,  for  it  was  in  their  power ' 
and  in  this  idea  they  passed  the  night  comfortably,  as  they  had  where- 
withal so  to  do.  There  is  an  old  saying,  that  "  John  is  as  wise  as 
his  master,"  which  I  repeat,  because,  if  the  English  are  subtle  in  war, 
the  Bretons  match  them ;  for  they  were  equally  clear-sighted  as  to 
what  was  to  their  advantage,  and  what  not.  They  saw,  if  they 
wished  to  avoid  death  or  captivity,  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost  in 
packing  up  their  baggage  and  leaving  the  blockhouse.  The^  in. 
stantly  made  themselves  ready,  and,  mounting  their  horses,  rode 
toward  Hennebon,  which  was  four  leagues  distant.  They  acted 
wisely ;  for  they  were  not  afraid  of  a  Dursuit,  as  the  English  had  not 
disembarked  any  of  their  horses. 

Sir  John  de  Malestroit  and  his  companions  arrived  safely  in  Hen 
nebon,  the^ates  of  which  they  found  open,  without  any  suspicion  of 
the  English  being  so  near.  On  the  morrow,  the  trumpets  sounded 
for  a  renewal  of  the  attack,  and  they  were  anxious  to  make  up  for 
their  forced  retreat  of  the  preceding  day ;  but  the  news  was  brought 
that  the  Bretons  had  evacuated  the  blockhouse.  The  English  re. 
pented  sorely  not  having  laid  an  ambush,  to  have  prevented  the  loss 
of  their  prey.  The  lords  sent  varlsts  to  destroy  the  blockhouse,  and 
set  it  on  fire.  Thus  was  the  siege  of  Brest  raised  by  the  duke  of 
Lancaster.  The  duke,  sir  John  Holland,  and  some  of  the  other 
knights,  went  to  the  castle  of  Brest,  carrying  the  ladies  with  them, 
where  they  had  refreshments,  and  then  returned  to  their  quarters 
On  the  morrow,  being -the  third  day,  they  had  their  vessels  watered; 
and  on  the  ensuing  day  they  embarked  and  continued  their  voyage 


CHAPTER    XXXIII. 

THE  DCEE  OF  LANCASTER  ARRIVES  AT  CORITNA  IN  ^ALICIA.  THE  FBENCB, 
IN  THE  SERVICE  OF  SPAIN,  ENTER  THE  CASTLE  TO  OPPOSE  HIH.  THET 
SHORTLY  AFTER  DEFEAT  A  PARTV  OF  HIS  FOKASERS. 

Before  the  duke  sailed  from  Brest,  he  held  a  council  to  determine 
whether  they  should  steer'for  Lisbon,  Oporto,  or  Coruna.  To  this 
council  the  Portuguese  admiral  and  his  captains  were  called,  and  it 
lasted  some  time.  Don  Alphonso  Vietat  said,  that  he  had  been  or. 
dered  to  England  for  their  service  by  the  king  of  Portugal,  by  when 
they  would  be  made  heartily  welcome,  should  they  land  in  his  coun- 
try ;  for  he  was  expecting  them,  and  would  be  much  gratified  by  their 
coming.  Upon  this,  they  determined  to  make  for  Oporto,  which  is 
but  thirty  leagues  from  Lisbon ;  but  they  altered  their  mind,  saying 
it  would  be  more  honorable  to  land  on  the  enemy's  coast,  and  that 
by  so  doing  they  should  the  more  alarm  them.  'They  then  steered 
for  Coruria,  and,  having  a  favorable  wind,  were  not  more  than  five 
days  sailing  thither  from  Brest :  they  cast  anchor  in  the  road,  to  wail 
for  the  tide,  as  it  was  too  low  water  when  they  arrived  to  approach 
near  the  shore. 

I  will  now  speak  of  the  French  knights,  sir  Barrois  des  Barres,  sir 
John  de  Chfltelmorant,  the  brothers  de  Braquemont,  and  the  rest, 
who  had  been  sent  out  on  a  pilgrimage  to  St,  Jago  de  Compostella, 
After  they  had  made  their  offerings  and  prayers  to  the  shrine  of  St 
James,  and  were  sitting  at  their  inn,  news  was  brought  by  those  wh<i 
were  guarding  the  coasts,  that  the  English  fleet  was  in  sight,  and 
showed  a  disposition  to  land  at  Coruiia,  Before  their  baggage  was 
unloaded,  pr  the  saddles  had  been  taken  from  their  horses,  they 
mounted  again,  saying,  they  must  hasten  back  to  Coruna,  to  defend 
the  port ;  for,  should  the  English  unfortunately  gain  the  castle  and 
town,  they  would  be  masters  of  the  whole  country.  Some  of  the 
knights  borrowed  horses  at  St,  Jago,  and  made  such  dispatch  as  to 
arrive  at  Coruiia  that  night,  though  it  was  fourteen  country  leagues 
distant,  and  a  difficult  road  to  find.  They  got  there  very  opportunely, 
just  as  the  English  fleet  was  entering  the  harbor,  -sThe  garrisons  in 
town  and  castle  were  well  pleased  at  the  coming  of  the  French 
knights,  whose  baggage  and  armor  followed  in  the  course  of  the 
night.  It  was  a  fine  sight,  on  the  morrow,  to  view  all  the  ships  and 
galleys  enter  the  port  laden  with  men-at-arms  and  purveyances,  with 
trumpets  and  clarions  sounding ;  and  those  signals  were  answered,  by 
way  of  defiance,  by  the  trampets  and  clarions  of  the  castle.  The 
English  from  this  knew  there  were  good  garrisons  in  both  town  and 
castle,  and  that  the  French  had  possession  of  the  castle. 

The  lords  and  their  men  landed  on  the  shore,  but  did  not  approach 
the  town,  as  it  was  too  well  fortified,  and  seemed  filled  with  men-aU 
arms.  They,  however,  took  up  their  lodgings  in  some  huts  of  fisher, 
men  and.  seafaring  men  on  the  outside  of  the  walls.  They  were 
forced  to  build  other  huts,  as  they  were  so  numerous ;  and  the  four 
first  days  after  their  landing  they  were  thus  emp'oyed,  as  well  as  ir 
clearing  the  vessels  of  their  stores  and  purveyances,  which  were  in 
great  quantities,  and  in  disembarking  their  horses.  They  had  •  been 
fifteen  days  on  board  ;  and  though  they  were  plentifully  supplied  with 
hay,  oats,  and  fresh  water,  yet  the  rolling  of  the  sea  had  as  much 
affected  them  as  it  had  done  their  masters,  which  made  it  needful  to 
walk  them  about  and  take  every  care  of  them.  When  the  ships  had 
been  entirely  cleared,  the  duke  was  asked  his  pleasure  concerning 
thom.  He  replied,  "  Let  all  the  sailors  be  well  paid,  and  take  the 
ships  for  tleir  pains  :  I  shall  dismiss  them,  for  I  wish  all  the  world 
to  know  that  I  shall  never  recross  the  sea  to  England  until  I  be  m« 
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•er  of  Cagtille  or  die  in  the  attempt."  These  orders  were  obeyed  ; 
and  the  sailors  being  paid  to  their  satisfaction,  made  sail,  some  to 
Portugal,  Lisbon,  Bayonne,  Brittany,  or  England,  as  they  pleaaed,  but 
none  remained  behind.  The  duke  of  Lancaster  and  his  army  were 
lodged  in  huts  covered  with  leaves,  or  in  such  houses  as  they  met 
with,  and  remained  before  Coruiia  upward  of  a  month  amusing  them, 
selves  ;  for  the  chief  lords  had  brought  hounds  for  their  pastime,  and 
hawks  for  the  ladies.  They  had  also  mills  to  grind  their  corn,  and 
ovens  to  bake ;  for  they  never  willingly  go  to  war  in  foreign  coun. 
tries  without  carrying  things  of  that  description  with  them. 

The  foragers  went  daily  in  search  of  what  forage  they  could  find ; 
for,  as  they  were  in  a  poor  deserted  country,  it  was  not  very  plenti. 
ful,  vrhich  forced  them  to  seek  it  at  a  distance.  The  French  knights 
at  Coruna  were  eager  to  meet  their  enemies  ;  and  having  learnt  how 
foolishly  unguarded  the  foragers  were,  said,  they  would  some  day  or 
other  catch  them,  and  make  them  pay,  once  for  all,  for  what  .thujr 
had  pillaged.  They  armed  themselves,  to  the  number  of  about  two 
hundred,  and,  mounting  their  horses,  were  conducted  by  guides,  at 
night-fall,  through  woods,  and  over  mountains,  until  they  came  to  a 
mountain,  called  in  that  country  Espinete,  by  break  of  day,  where 
they  halted  ;  for  they  had  learnt  that  the  English  foragers  were  out 
in  that  part.  The  foragers  had  been  absent  from  their  army  two 
days,  collecting  as  much  as  they  could  carry,  and  were  on  their  re. 
.  turn  to  Coruiia:  but  their  only  road  lay  over  this, mountain  of  Es- 
pinete. The  instant  they  came  there,  the  French  knights  rushed 
upon  them,  shouting  out,  "  Les  Banes  for  the  Barrois !"  The  fora. 
gers  were  thunderstruck ;  for  the  greater  part  were  unarmed  :  there 
might  be  six  score  archecs,  who  gallantly  drew  themselves  up  in  ar. 
ray,  and  wounded,  with  their  arrows,  both  horses  and  riders.  When 
they  had  expended  their  arrows,  they  iiung  down  their  bows,  and  de. 
fended  themselves  as  well  as  they  could  with  the^other  arms  they 
had :  some  fled  and  hid  themselves,  in  hopes  of  escaping.  Why 
should  I  make  a  .long  story  ?  Of  the  three  hundred  foragers,  full  two 
hundred  were  slain  ;  the  rest  saved  themselves,  as  well  as  they  could, 
among  bushes  and  racks,  where  no  horse  could  venture.  The  runa 
ways  fled  to  Coruiia  and  related  their  misfortune,  and  how  sir  Bar 
rois  des  Banes  and  his  company  had  discomfited  them. 

The  army  was  much  surprised  at  this  ;  and  sir  Thomas  Moreaux, 
the  marshal,  had  five  hundred,  or  more,  instantly  armed  and  mounted, 
when,  taking  the  pennon  of  St.  George,  he  galloped  ofi"  with  them 
toward  the  mountain  of  Espinete,  to  meet  the  French.  When  there 
arrived,  he  only  perceived  the  slaughtered  foragers ;  for  the  French 
had  returned  by  the  road  they  had  come  ;  but  had  they  not  had  good 
guides,  they  would  never  have  found  it  through  the  inclosures.  The 
English,  on  their  return,  when  within  half  a  league  of  their  army, 
saw  the  French  reenter  the  castle  of  Coruna,  which  vexed  them 
much :  but  help  it  they  could  not.  The  army  blamed  the  marshal 
for  having  suffered  the  foragers  to  go  without  an  escort  of  men-at- 
arms,  when  the  enemy  was  so  near,  and  in  such  numbers.  The 
constable  and  duke  of  Lancaster  were  so  sharp  with  him,^he  was 
quite  ashamed :  he  said,  that  they  had  been  caught,  to  be  sure,  this 
once,  though  they  had  foraged  ten  times  before  without  any  inter, 
ruption.  "  Sir  Thomas,"  said  the  duke, "  be  more  cautious  in  future ; 
for  such  things  may  fall  out  in  one  day  or  hour  at  may  not  happen 
again  in  a  century." 


CHAPTER   XXXIV. 

THE  DUKE  OF  LANCA3TEE,  AFTEK  REMAINIKa  BEFORE  COBUHA  tTPWARD 
OF  A  MONTH,  MARCHES  HIS  ARMY  TO  SAINT  JAOO,  WHICH  SURRENDERS 
ON  OAPITULATION. 

When  the  duke  of  Lancaster  had  remained  before  Coruna  upward 
of  a  month,  as  I  have  before  said,  and  when  his  men  and  horses  were 
quite  recovered,  he  was  advised  to  march  toward  St.  Jago,  where 
there  was  a  richer  and  more  open  country  for  his  cavalry.  The  army 
dislodged  from  before  Coruna,  and  marched  in  three  battalions.  The 
marshal  led  the  van,  of  three  hundred  lances  and  six  hundred  archers; 
then  marched  the  duke  with  four  hundred  spears,  accompanied  by 
all  the  ladies.  The  rear  was  composed  of  four  hundred  lances  and 
seven  hundred  archers,  accompanied  by  the  constable  air  John  Hoi. 
land.  They  marched  very  slowly,  and  were  three  days  in  going 
from  Coruna  to  St.  Jago.  You  must  know,  that  the  province  of 
Galicia  was  much  alarmed  at  the  arrival  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster ; 
for  they  remembered  his  power  well.  When  the  marshal  and  the 
van  came  before  the  town  of  St.  Jago  de  Compostella,  where  the 
body  of  St.  James  reposes,  and  which  many  make  such  long  journeys 
to  risit,  he  found  the  gates  shut,  as  might  have  been  supposed.  There 
was  no  other  garrison  but  Its  inhabitants  ;  for  the  French  knights  re. 
fused  taking  upon  them  the  defence  of  it,  to  the  last  extremity,  as  it 
was  not  strong  enough  to  withstand  the  force  under  the  duke  of 
[•ancaster.  The  marshal  sent  forward  a  herald,  to  hear  what  the 
'ownsmen  would  say.  The  herald  found  at  the  barriers  the  captain 
Jt  the  guard,  called  don  Alphonso  Sene,  and  said  to  him,  "  A  few 
paces  hence  is  the  marshal  of  my  lord  of  Lancaster's  army,  who 
would  wish  to  speak  with  you."  "  I  am  very  agreeable  to  it ;  let 
him  advance,  and'I  will  parley  with  him."  The  herald  returned  to 
the  marshal  with  this  answer. 

The  marshal  left  his  army,  with  only  twenty  lances,  and  rode  to 


the  barriers,  where  he  found  the  captain  and  some  of  the  townsmen 
waiting.  The  marshal  dismounted,  with  twelve  others,  among  v,  hom 
were  the  lord  Basset  and  sir  William  Farringdon,  and  addressed  him 
as  follows :  "  Captain,  and  you  men  of  St.  Jago,  the  duke,  and 
duchess  of  Lancaster  your  queen,  (she  being  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Don  Pedro  your  late  king,)  send  me  to  know  how  you  mean  to  act : 
to  open  y.-ii  gates  and  receive  them  as  your  legal  sovereigns,  as  good 
subjects  ought  to  do  ;  or  force  me  to  assault  your  walls,  and  take 
your  town  by  storm.  But  know,  that  if  you  suffer  the  place  to  be 
stormed,  all  within  shall  be  put  to  the  sword,  that  others  may  take 
warning."  The  captain  replied ;  "  We  wish  to  follow  the  dictates 
of  reason,  and  acquit  ourselves  loyally  toward  those  to  whom  we  owe 
obedience.  We  know  well  that  the  duchess  of  Lancaster  is  daughter 
to  don  Pedro  of  Caslille  ;  and  if  that  king  had  reigned  peaceably  in 
Castille,  she  was  heiress  to  his  crown  ;  but  things  are  altered ;  for 
the  whole  kingdom  turned  to  the  obedience  of  his  brother,  king 
Henry,  by  the  success  of  the  battle  of  Monteil :  we  all  swore  fidelity 
to  him ;  and  he  was  acknowledged  king  as  long  as  he  lived :  after 
his  decease  we  all  swore  obedience  to  don  John,  his  son,  who  reigns 
at  this  moment.  Tell  us  how  those  of  Coruiia  acted  ;  for  it  is  im. 
possible  but  that,  during  the  month  you  lay  before  that  place,  some 
negotiations  and  treaties  were  concluded."  Sir  Thomas  Moreaux 
answered ;  "  You  speak  truly :  we  have  had  indeed  negotiations 
with  those  of  Coruna,  otherwise  we  should  not  have  marched  hither, 
though  that  town  is  double  the  strength  of  yours.  I  will  tell  you 
what  they  have  done :  they  have  enteKd  into  a  composition  with  us, 
by  declaring  they  will  act  in  the  same  manner  as  you  do  ;  but,  if  you 
force  us  to  the  assault,  they  will  not  follow  that  example.  If  Galicia 
surrender  to  my  lord  duke  and  his  lady,  they  will  surrender  also ;  for 
which  they  have  given  us  such  pledges  as  are  satisfactory." 

"  Well,"  replied  the  captain,  "  we  will  agree  to  this :  there  are 
many  large  towns  and  cities  in  the  realm :  ride  on,  therefore,  and 
leave  us  in  peace  ;  for  we  will  act  as  they  shall,  and  give  you  good 
security  for  our  performing  it."  "  Oh,  this  will  never  do,"  said  the 
marshal:  "such  a  treaty  will , by  no  means  please  the  duke  and 
duchess ;  for  they  are  resolved  to  reside  in  this  town,  and  keep  their 
state  as  monarohs  should  in  their  own  kingdoms.  Answer  me 
briefly  what  you  mean  to  do :  surrender,  or  have  yourselves  and 
town  destroyed  ?"  "  My  lord,"  said  the  captain,  "  allow  us  a  litde 
time  to  consult  together,  and  you  shall  be  speedily  answered."  "  I 
consent,"  said  the  marshal.  The  captain  then  withdrew  into  the 
town,  and  assembled  the  inhabitants  at  the  usual  place  where  public 
meetings  were  held,  and  related  to  them  the  conversation  that  had 
passed  between  him  and  the  marshal.  I  believe  the  townsmen  at 
last  consented  to  receive  the  duke  and  duchess  as  their  monarchs, 
and  to  entertain  them  as  such  in  their  town  as  long  as  they  might 
please  to  reside  there,  if  don  John,  king  of  Castille,  did  not,  with  his 
power,  attack  them.  But  if  it  should  happen  that  after  they  had 
made  St.  Jago  their  residence  for  a  year,  or  a  longer  time,  according 
to  their  pleasure,  and  should  depart  from  the  country,  for  England, 
Bordeaux  or  Bayonne,  or  whereyer  else  they  may  prefer,  the  duke 
must  engage  to  leave  behind  a  sufEcient  force  of  men-at-arms  to  de. 
fend  them  against  their  enemies,  otherwise  they  would  surftnder  the 
town  to  don  John  of  Castille,  and  hold  themselves  acquitted  of  alle. 
giance  to  the  duke.  Sir  Thomas  Moreaux  cheerfully  accepted  these 
terms,  and  told  them  they  had  well  spoken,  and  to  the  purpose,  and 
that  the  duke  and  duchess  wished  for  nothing  better.  The  marshal 
returned  to  his  division,  and  to  the  duke  and  duchess,  \*ho  were 
waiting  for  him  on  the  plain ;  to  whom  he  related  all  that  had  passed, 
and  the  treaty  he  had  concluded,  to  which  they  assented,  saying  it 
was  well  done. 

The  army  was  advancing  gayly  in  battle  array  toward  the  town  of 
St.  Jago :  when  about  two  French  leagues  from  the  place,  they  were 
met  by  a  long  procession  of  the  clergy,  bearing  relics,  crosses  and 
streamers,  and  crowds  of  men,  women  and  children,  and  the  principal 
inhabitants  carrying  the  keys  of  the  town,  which  they  presented  on 
their  knees,  with  much  seeming  good-will,  to  the  duke  and  duchess 
(but  whether  it  was  feigned  or  not,  I  cannot  say,)  and  acknowledged 
them  for  their  king  and  queen.  Thus  they  entered  the  town  of  St 
Jago,  and  rode  directly  to  the  church  of  St.  Jatiies,  where  the  duke, 
duchess,  their  children  and  attendants,  kneeling,  offered  up  their 
prayers  to  the  holy  body  of  St.  James,  and  made  rich  gifts  at  the 
altar.  It  was  told  me  that  the  duke,  duchess,  and  the  ladies, 
Constance  and  Philippa,  were  lodged  in  the  Abbey,  and  there  held 
their  court.  Sir  John  Holland  and  sir  Thomas  Moreaux,  with  their 
ladies,  were  lodged  in  the  town :  the  other  barons  and  knights  as 
they  could,  and  the  men-at-arms  on  the  plains  round  the  town.  Those 
who  could  not  find  houses,  built  themselves  huts  covered  with  boughs, 
of  which  there  were  plenty  in  the  country,  and  made  themselves 
comfortable  with  what  they  could  get.  Meat  and  strong  wines  were 
in  abundance ;  of  which  the  archers  drank  so  much  that  they  were 
for  the  greater  part  of  their  time  in  bed  drunk ;  and  very  often,  liy 
drinking  too  much  new  wine,  they  had  fevers,  and  in  the  moniin^; 
such  headaches  as  to  prevent  them  from  doing  anything  the  remai?' 
der  of  the  day ;  for  it  was  now  the  vintage  • 
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CHAPTER    XXXV. 

THE  FBENCH  KHIGBTS  LEAVE  CORUNA  AND  JOIN  THE  KINO  OF  OASIILLE. 
THEY  ACqiTIKE  MUOH  WEALTH  BY  PLUNDBRINO  THE  OODNTEY,  IN  OK- 
DEK  TO  FKUSTBATE  THE  ENGLISH. 

Sm  John  de  Chiltelmorant,  le  Barrois  des  Barres,  and  the  other 
French  knighta  who  had  guarded  Coruna,  hearing  that  the  duke  of 
Lancaster  had  been  peaceably  received  in  St.  Jago,  held  a  council 
on  what  they  should  do,  saying,  "  It  does  not  signify  for  us  to  re. 
main  here  any  longer,  since  we  shall  meet  with  no  fortunate  adven- 
tutes  :  let  us  march  to  Burgos,  where  the  king  is,  and  learn  from 
him  what  his  intentions  are  :  perhaps  he  may  be  going  to  meet  the 
English ;  for,  if  he  allow  them  quietly  to  establish  themselves,  by 
degrees  they  will  be  lords  of  Castillo.  It  will  be  more  for  our  honor 
to  go  to  him  than  to  stay  here."  They  accordingly  made  prepara. 
fipns,  and  leaving  the  castle,  procured  guides  to  conduct  them  to 
Burgos ;  otherwise  they  would  probably  have  fallen  in  with  their 
enemies.  They  rode  through  Biscay,  and  skirted  Galicia  to  Leon, 
where  the  king  and  queen  at  that  time  resided.  When  these  knights 
waited  on  the  king,  he  received  them  very  kindly,  and  inquired  from 
them  the  news,  although  he  knew  enough.  They  told  him  of  their 
opportune  arrival  at  Coruiia,  as  the  English  fleet  was  entering  the 
harbor,  wherein  they  found  seven  galleys  and  ships  of  Biscay,  laden 
with  wine,  of  which  the  English  took  advantage ;  for  the  merchants 
were  soon  eased  of  the  whole.  ",  It  is  thus  In  war,"  replied  the 
^kiiig :  "  they  were  unwise,  when  they  heard  the  English  fleet  were 
at  sea,  not  to  run  somewhere  else  for  safety."  "  In  God's  name, 
sir,"  returned  the  knights,  "  they  had  come  thither  for  security  :  they 
said,  their  cargoes  of  wine  were  for  Flanders,  and  having  heard  from 
the  sailors  of  Saint  Andero  that  the  English  were  in  the  Bay  of  Bis- 
cay, and  that  the  king  of  Portugal  had  sent  them  large  ships  and  gal. 
leys,  it  was  natural  to  conclude  they  would  have  steered  for  Portu. 
gal ;  but  they  did  the  contrary,  as  it  appears,  and  landing  at  Coruna, 
have  entered  Galicia."  Upon  this  the  king  said,  "  Now,  you  knights 
from  France,  who  are  so  well  acquainted  with  arms,  and  know  more 
about  warlike  matters  than  my  subjects,  from  being  so  long  trained 
to  them,  what  ars  your  opinions  of  the  English  ?  how  do  you  think 
they  will  act  this  season  7"  "  By  my  faith,"  said  some,  (for  all 
{TTve  their  opinions)  "we  can  but  ill  judge  what  they  will  do,  for  the 
D.iglish  are  very  reserved ;  and  we  can  only  guess  how  they  will 
act,  or  whither  they  will  march.  We  must  suppose  that  the  Juke  of 
Lancaster  will  remain  all  the  ensuing  winter  in  St.  Jago,  and  his 
army  thereabouts ;  whence  he  will  overrun  Galicia,  conquer  some 
email  forts,  and  lay  in  stores  of  provision,  until  the  return  of  summer, 
when  treaties  will  be  formed  between  him  and  the  king  of  Portugal, 
for  them  to  act  in  concert.  Perhaps  a  family-alliance  may  lake 
place  ;  for  you  will  observe  that  the  duke  has  brought  with  him  his 
daughters,  those  that  are  married  as  well  as  the  others  :  now,  as  there 
are  two  unmarried,  we  imagine  the  king  of  Po-tugal,  your  adversary, 
will  have  one  of  them."  "  What  would  you  advise  me  to  do  ?"  said 
the  king.  "  We  will  tell  you  sire,"  replied  the  knights  ;  "  order  all 
your  strongest  castles  on  the  borders  of  Galicia  to  be  well  guarded, 
and  destroy  the  smaller  ones.  We  learn  that  it  is  the  custom  of  this 
country  to  fortify  churches  and  towers,  whereto  the  inhabitants  of 
the  flat  countries  carry  their  wealth  and  stock.  This  will  turn  out 
to  their  destruction  and  the  confusion  of  your  kingdom  ;  for  when 
the  English  take  the  field,  these  churches  and  towers  will  prove  no 
obstacle  to  them  :  on  the  contrary,  they  will  be  recruited  from  the 
victual  they  will  there  find,  and  continue  the  war  with  more  vigor, 
and  conquer  the  remainder.  We  therefore  advise  you  to  destroy  all 
such  like  forts,  while  you  haye  time  so  to  do,  and  to  give  up  all,  that 
is  not  secured  in  large  and  strong  towns,  by  Michaelmas,  or  at  the 
latest  by  Andrew's  day,  to  your  nien.at.arms  ;  for  it  is  better  they 
should  have  the  advantage  and  profit  than  your  enemy.  We  advise 
you,  in  particular,  to  send  some  well-informed  embassadors  to  the 
king  of  France,  and  to  his  uncles  of  Berry  and  Burgundy,  that  they 
may  be  made  acquainted  with  the  real  state  of  your  country,  and 
that  by  the  return  of  summer,  or  sooner  if  the  season  permit  us  to 
take  the  field,  you  may  wage  such  a  war  as  was  never  before  made 
in  Castille.  Write  pressing  letters  to  the  king  and  his  uncles,  that 
they  may  assist  you  in  this  necessity  with  such  numbers  of  men.at. 
ai-ms  that  you  may  resist  your  enemies  and  preserve  your  kingdom. 
There  is  a  strong  connection  between  you  and  the  king  of  France, 
which  was  first  made  by  your  predecessor  and  father  J  and  you  may 
be  assured,  that  in  your  distress  neither  the  king  nor  realm  of  France, 
which  can  do  no  more  than  England  and  Portugal  united,  will  desert 
you.  Believe  us,  that  as  soon  as  the  king  and  his  council  shall  learn 
your  situation,  they  will  take  such  steps  as  will  prevent  you  from 
receiving  any  loss  in  this  war ;  for  know,  that  those  French  knights 
and  squires,  who  are  desirous  of  glory,  will,  at  the  slightest  word, 
hasten  hither  to  seek  it ;  for  at  this  moment  they  know  not  where  to 
employ  their  arms.  We  mention  this,  ber.iuse  there  is  now  a  peace 
between  the  French  and  the  Flemings,  and  a  truce  with  the  English 
and  Fr'-nch  on  the  other  side  the  Loire  until  St.  John  the  Baptist's 
day  ensuing  You  will  'therefore  see  men-at-arms,  knights  and 
squires,  fly  hither  from  France,  as  well  to  advance  their  own  honor 
as  to  see  this  country  and  meet  the  English.  But,  sire,  we  particu. 
Ittily  recommend  the  destruction  of  these  small  forts,  if  you  wish  to 

pre»»rve  your  country."  __ 


The  king  replied,  "  You  have  advised  me  Iryaliy,  and  I  sV.Ji  in. 
stantly  follow  your  counsel,  and  order,  without  lurihor  consul  Ation, 
all  such  forts  to  be  demolished  as  are  not  tenable,  and  make  you  a 
present  of  whatever  may  be  found  in  them."  The  knights  said,  he 
had  well  spoken,  that  they  would  attend  to  that  business,  and  assia* 
him  in  defending  and  preserving  his  realm.  This  gift  of  tha  kingd 
Castille  to  the  knights  from  Franco  tnd  t'aose  about  his  person,  wai 
worth  to  them  two  hundred  thousand  francs,  especially  to  those  first, 
comers,  who  had  thrown  themselves  into  Coruna  when  the  duke  ol 
Lancaster  had  arrived,  and  pursued  his  march  to  St.  Jago. 

All  the  small  forts,  churches,  and  towers,  which  had  been  embat 
tied  in  Castille,  were  abandoned  and  destroyed,  and  the  poor  pea. 
sants  disappointed  in  their  expectations  of  having  therein  deposited 
their  wealth  and  stock  in  safety  ;  for  the  knights  and  squires  went 
thither  with  their  men,  and  seized  on  all  the  wines,  corn,  and  cattle, 
and  drove  them  to  their  quarters ;  but  the  gold  and  silver  which 
they  found,  and  the  sums  they  made  the  peasants  pay  for  their  ran- 
soms, or  to  have  their  stock  back  again,  went  into  their  own  purses, 
unknown  to  any  one  but  themselves.  Some  of  the  poorer  squires, 
more  bold  and  cunning  than  the  rest  (for  there  are  always  some  of 
that  sort,)  who  had  left  their  homes  miserably  mounted  or  on  foot, 
were  so  active  that  they  had  now  fine  coursers  and  genets  for  plea- 
sure, with  five  or  six  silver  girdles,  and  purses  with  a  thousand  or 
two  of  francs  in  them.  Thus  did  these  companions,  who  first  en- 
tered Castille,  make  fortimes  which  the  flat  countries  paid  ;  for  every 
place  was  rifled  and  devoured  even  by  their  own  countrymen,  whc 
would  not  that  their  enemies  should  be  any  gainers  by  their  inva. 
sion.  When  it  was  told  in  France  how  poor  knights  and  squiret/ 
were  enriching  themselves  in  Castille,  where  they  spared  neither  thf 
lands  of  friends  nor  those  of  their  foes,  their  eompanions  were  more 
eager  than  ever  to  leave  France,  in  the  hopes  of  being  sharers  with 
them. 

CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

GREAT  PREPARATIONS  ARE  MADE  THROUGHOUT  FRANCE  FOE  THE  IHVA8R3II 
OF  ENGLAND.      THE  DEATH  OF  FRANCIS  ATEEMEN. 

The  king  of  France,  his  uncles,  and  council,  had  been  well  in. 
formed  of  the  Intended  expedition  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster  before 
he  had  sailed  from  England  (for  fame  spreads  all  things  abroad,) 
and  that  it  was  meant  against  Castille.  It  was  for  this  reason  the 
duke  of  Burgundy  had  concluded  so  easily  a  peace  with  the  Flemings, 
and  in  order  that  the  king  of  Castille  might  have  assistance  ;  for  th« 
king  of  France  was  bound  to  aid  him,  as  he  had  always  succored 
France,  when  called  upon,  with  men  and  ships.  Add  to  this  the 
great  desire  the  young  king  of  France  had  ever  shown  to  invade 
England  with  a  powerful  army  and  navy.  In  this  he  was  joined 
by  all  the  chivalry  of  the  realm,  but  especially  by  the  duke  of  Bur. 
gundy,  the  constable  of  France,  and  the  count  de  St.  Pol,  although  he 
had  married  king  Richard's  sister,  as  well  as  by  the  lord  de  Courcy. 
Th^se  lords  said,  "  Why  should  not  we,  for  once,  make  a  visit  to 
England  to  see  the  country  and  its  inhabitants,  and  learn  the  way 
thither,  as  the  English  have  done  In  France  ?  "This  year,  therefore, 
1386,  we  will  go  thither,  as  well  to  break  up  the  expedition  of  the 
duke  of  Lancaster,  and  force  him  to  return  home,  as  to  give  alarm 
to  the  English,  and  see  how  they  will  behave."  Greater  armaments 
were  made  in  France  than  had  hitherto  been  done.  Heavier  taxes 
were  imposed  on  all  the  towns  and  country  than  for  one  hundred 
years,  and  such  sums  had  never  been  raised,  nor  were  ever'greater 
preparations  made  by  sea  and  land.  The  whole  summer,  until  Sep. 
tember,  was  employed  in  grinding  flour,  and  making  biscuit  in  AJ. 
ras,  Bethune,  Lille,  Douay,  Amiens,  St,  Omer,  and  in  all  the  towns 
near  to  Sluys ;  for  it  was  the  plan  of  the  king  to  embark  at  Sluys, 
sail  for  England,  and  destroy  the  whole  country.  Many  of  the  rich 
men  of  France  were  forced  to  pay  a  third  or  fourth  of  their  property, 
in  order  to  build  vessels  of  a  sufficient  size  ;  and  the  poorer  sort 
were  taxed  as  much  as  they  were  worth,  to  pay  the  men-at-arms. 
There  was  not  a  vessel  of  any  size  from  the  port  of  Seville  to  Prus. 
sia,  that  the  French  could  lay  their  hands  on,  but  was  seized,  by  fair 
or  foul  means,  for  the  king  of  France.  Provisions  arrived  from  all 
quarters.  Very  great  quantities  of  wine,  salted  meats,  oats,  Ij-usses 
of  hay,  onions,  verjuice,  biscuit,  flour,  butter,  the  yolks  of  eggs  in 
powder,  and  rammed  in  barrels,  and  every  other  necessary,  were 
sent  from  Flanders ;  so  that,  in  future  times,  those  who  have  not 
been  eye.witne|ses  will  never  believe  the  accounts. 

Lords  and  knights,  at  great  distances,  were  written  to,  to  request 
they  would  accompany  the  king  of  France  in  this  expedition  ;  even 
as  far  as  Germany,  Savoy,  and  the  lands  of  the  count  d'Armagnae. 
The  earl  of  Savoy  was  retained  with  five  hundred  lances;  as  were 
also  the  count  d'Armagnae  and  the  dauphin  of  Auvergne ;  and,  be. 
cause  these  lords  were  so  distant,  they  sent  before  them  vast  provision 
of  stores  :  and  it  was  wonderful  to  see  the  quantity  of  costly  articles 
that  came  to  Flanders,  by  land  and  sea,  through  Damme,  Bruges  and 
Sluys. 

When  St.  John's  day  was  come,  all  the  great  vessels  m  HoIIandj 
Zealand,  Middleburgh,  Dordrecht,  Schoenhoven,  Leyden,  the  Brille, 
and  other  places  near  the  sea,  were  sought  for,  to  carry  this  army 
from  Sluys ;  but  the  Hollanders  and  the  rest  said,  that  if  they  warned 
their  vessels  or  their  services,  they  must  pay  tbem  down  the  sum 
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igretd  Jn,  olheiwise  they  would  not  stir.  They  were  wise  in  la 
doing ;  for  they  were  instantly  paid,  before  they  would  leave  their 
Houses  or  harbon.  Never,  since  God  created  the  world,  were  there 
Been  such  numbois  of  large  ships  as  filled  the  harbors  of  Sluys  and 
Blanckenburgh :  for,  when  they  were  counted,  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, this  same  year,  they  were  twelve  hundred  and  eighty-seven 
ships.  Their  masts,  on  coming  from  sea,  appeared  like  a  thick 
(oreat. 

The  constable's  ship  was  building  at  Tregular,  in  Brittany;  and 
the  constable  had  there  constructed  a  town  of  frame-work,  of  large 
timber,  which  was  to  be  put  together,  on  their  landing  in  England, 
for  the  lords  to  retreat  to  as  a  place  of  safety,  and  to  be  lodged  therein, 
to  prevent  any  danger  that  might  arise  from  nightly  attacks.  This 
town  was  so  constructed,  that,  when  they  dislodged,  it  could  be  taken 
to  pieces,  roofs  and  all ;  and  many  carpenters  and  other  workmen, 
who  had  been  employed  on  it,  were  engaged,  at  very  high  wages,  to 
attend  the  properly  taking  it  to  pieces  and  erecting  it  again.  I  never 
heard  the  name  of  the  duke  of  Brittany,  nor  had  he  laid  up  in  Flan- 
ders stores  of  any  kind,  nor  of  the  duke  of  Touraine,  the  king's 
youngest  brother,  nor  of  the  count  de  Blois,  as  among  the  number  of 
those  who  were  to  accompany  the  king  on  this  occasion.  But  all 
could  not  go :  it  was  necessary  some  should  remain  behind' in  France, 
to  guard  the  realm.  ^ 

Whoever  had  been  at  Damme,  Bruges  or  Sluys,  at  this  time,  and 
had  seen  how  busily  all  were  employed  in  loading  the  vessels  with 
hay  in  trusses,  garhc,  onions,  biscuit  in  sacks,  pease,  beans,  cheese, 
bowls,  barley,  oats,  rye,  wheat,  wax-candles,  housings,  shoes,  boots, 
helmets,  spurs,  knives,  hatchets,  wedges,  pick-axes,  hooks,  wooden 
pegs,  boxes  filled  with  ointments,  tow,  bandages,  coverlids  for  sleep- 
ing on,  horseshoe  nails,  bottles  of  veijuice  and  vinegar,  iron,  stone- 
ware, pewter  and  wooden  pots  and  dishes,  candlesticks,  basins, 
vases,  fat  pigs,  hasters,  kitchen  furniture,  utensils  for  the  buttery,  and 
for  the  other  offices,  and  every  article  necessary  for  man  or  beast, 
would  have  been  struck  with  astonishment.  The  eagerness  and 
pleasure  were  so  great  in  the  beholding  it,  that,  had  any  one  had  a 
fever  or  a  toothache,  he  would  have  got  rid  of  them  by  running  from 
one  place  to  another.  The  conversatioTis  which  were  overheard  be- 
tween the  French  showed  they  considered  England  would  be  ruined 
and  destroyed  beyond  resource,  the  men  put  to  death,  and  the  wo- 
men and  children  carried  in  slavery  to  France. 

The  king  of  England  and  his  council  were  duly  informed  of  these 
grand  preparations ;  and  it  was  confidently  affirmed  and  believed 
that  the  French  would  not  fail  to  invade  the  country,  as  they  had 
Bworn  they  would  do  so.  It  is  not  strange  that  such  formidable  pre- 
parations should  require  the  utmost  attention,  nor  would  it  be  matter 
of  much  surprise  if  the  English  were  at  first  much  alarmed  ;  for, 
immense  as  these  armaments  were,  they  were  greatly  magnified  ; 
and  it  was  not  certain  whether  they  were  meant  to  invade  England 
or  attack  Calais  by  sea  and  land ;  for  the  English  knew  well  there 
was  not  a  town  the  French  were  more  desirous  of  regaining  than 
Calais.  On  this  account,  great  stores  of  corn  and  other  grain,  salted 
meat  and  fish,  wines,  and  brandies,  were  sent  from  England  to  Ca- 
lais. Sir  Thomas  Holland,  eari  of  Kent,  sir  Hugh  Calverley,  sir 
William  Elmham,  the  eari  of  Angus,  sir  Walter  Warren,  sir  Walter 
Paul,  sir  William  Touohet,sir  Lewis  de  Montalban,sir  Colarsd'Am- 
breticourt,  were  ordered  thither  to  defend  it,  and  with  them  five 
hundred  men-at-arms  and  as  many  archers.  The  earl  of  Arundel 
and  lord  Henry  Despenser  put  to  sea  with  forty  large  ships,  having 
on  board  three  hundred  men-at-arms  and  six  hundred  archers  com- 
pletely armed. 

It  was,  on  the  other  hand,  reported  in  several  places  in  France, 
Hainault,  and  Picardy,  that  this  armament  was  not  destined  for  either 
England  or  Calais,  but  that,  when  it  was  completed,  it  would  invest 
the  town  of  Ghent.  I  was  told,  the  men  of  Ghent  were  seriously 
alarmed  ;  but  they  were  to  blame  if  they  showed  any  fear  j  for  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  their  lord,  wished  them  nothing  but  prosperity, 
although  Francis  Atremen,  shortly  after  the  peace,  was  slain  at  Ghent. 
The  duke  was  no  way  implicated  in  his  death,  for  he  bore  him  no 
hatred,  although,  during  the  war  of  Ghent,  he  had  performed  many 
gallant  deeds  in  the  service  of  his  townsmen,  as  have  been  truly  re. 
lated  in  this  history.  If  Francis  Atremen  came  to  such  an  end,  he 
has  nobody  to  blame  but  himself ;  for,  had  he  believed  Peter  du  Bois, 
this  misfortune  would  not  have  befallen  him.  Peter  du  Bois  gave 
him  notice  what  he  might  expect  at  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  be- 
tween the  duke  of  Burgundy  and  Ghent,  on  their  return  to  Ghent 
from  Tournay.  When  Peter  was  making  his  preparations  to  accom. 
pany  the  lord  Bonrchier  to  England,  he  said,  "  Francis,  what  do  you 
say  ?  will  you  not  go  to  England  with  us  ?  for  now  is  the  time." 
«  No,"  replied  he,  "  I  will  remain  in  Ghent."  "  And  how,"  said 
Peter,  "  can  you  suppose  you  will  live  there  in  quiet  ?  for  there  are 
many  who  mortally  hate  both  you  and  me.  I  would  not  remain 
there  for  any  sum  of  money ;  for  there  is  no  dependence  on  the  pop- 
ulace. Have  you  never  heard  how  they  murdered  Jacob  von  Arta- 
veld,.  who  had  done  them  much  service,  and  given  them  such  good 
advice,  and  had  on  all  occasions  assisted  them  ?  and  yet,  from  the 
speeches  of  a  linen-weaver  they  slew  him,  without  any  of  the  pno- 
cipal  inhabitants  interfering  in  his  behalf.  On  the  contrary,  «»f 
dissembled,  and  in  their  hearts  were  rejoiced  at  his  death.  Now, 
Franeia.  jtut  lo  it  will  happen  to  you,  and  to  me,  if  I  lUy ;  but  tbAt 


I  will  not,  ao  I  bid  you  adieu."  "  It  will  not  so  happen,"  replied 
Francis,  "  for  my  lord  of  Burgundy  has  pardoned  all,  and  offers  me, 
if  I  i^oose  to  reside  with  him,  to  be  equerry  of  his  stables  with  tour 
horses  at  my  command,  and  ahows  me,  as  well  as  the  lord  Guy  de 
la  Tremouille  and  the  other  knights  of  his  household,  every  mark  ol 
affection."  "  In  God's  name,"  said  Pater,  "  I  do  not  apeak  of  my 
lord  of  Burgundy,  aor  of  hie  knights,  for  they  are  well  inclined  to 
keep  peace,  but  of  the  Ghent  nan.  There  are  some  to  whom  you 
have  not  always  behaved  wall :  kava  you  forgotten  the  lord  da  Har- 
celles,  whom  yau  caiued  to  be  aiaassinated,  and  sueh  and  (uah 
ethers  T  Know,  that  the  revenge  of  their  relations  will  fall  OB  ysu 
within  a  short  time,  if  yom  remain  :  take  my  advice  :  ratkar  tfian 
live  here,  accept  the  duke's  affar."  "  I  will  consider  of  this,"  an- 
swered Francis ;  "  but  I  am  determined  not  to  go  to  England." 
Thus  the  eonveraation  ended.  Francis  Atremen  staid  in  Flandan, 
and  Peter  du  Bois,  as  you  have  before  heard,  went  with  lord  Boiv 
chier  to  England.  What  followed  you  shall  hear.  Soon  after  peace 
had  been  declared  throughout  Flanders,  an  edict  was  published  in  aU 
towns  dependent  on  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  forbidding  any  ona 
whatever  to  wear  armor  or  tworda,  or  to  have  arms  carried  by  their 
followera. 

Francis  Atremen,  during  the  war  of  Ghent,  had  been  one  of  Its 
principal  rulers,  and  ona  who  had  the  most  attention  paid  him. 
Whenever  he  walked  the  streets,  he  was  followed  by  thirty  or  forty 
varleta,  who  were  well  pleased  at  any  orders  he  chose  to  give  them. 
He  had  kept  this  state  so  long,  that  he  was  loth  to  give  it  up,  and 
was  desirous  of  being  followed  by  three  or  four  armed  with  sworda 
or  defensive  staves.  When  this  proclamation  of  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy was  made,  he  never  imagined  it  in  any  way  concerned  him, 
so  much  did  he  fancy  himself  in  favor  with  the  duke  and  the  town  : 
but  he  was  mistaken  ;  for  seven  or  eight  days  after  the  pubUcation 
of  the  edict,  the  duke's  bailiff  came  to  him  and  said,  "  Francis,  you 
seem  suspicious  and  afraid  of  our  lord's  officers,  or  why  do  you  now 
go  armed  through  the  town  of  Ghent,  followed  by  your  varlets,  armed 
also  with  swords  as  in  times  of  war  1  We  are  much  displeased 
thereat,  and  command  you,  in  the  name  of  the  duke  and  duchess  of 
Burgundy,  that  you  lay  them  aside."  Francis,  who  in  fact  meant  no 
ill,  but  kept  up  this  state  through  pomp,  replied,  "  Bailiff,  I  shall 
willingly  obey  your  orders,  as  is  right ;  for,  thank  God,  I  bear  no 
malice  nor  wish  evil  to  any  one ;  but  I  thought  I  was  so  well  con- 
sidered in  the  town,  that  I  might  have  had  my  sword  and  armor 
borne  after  me  without  its  being  objected  to."  "  You  are  mistaken," 
said  the  bailiff:  "it  is  the  townsmen,  to  whom  you  have  done  so 
many  services,  who  have  interfered,  and  tell  me  they  are  surprised 
how  I  suffer  it ;  for  it  seems  to  them  you  want  to  renew  a  war,  for 
which  they  have  no  inclination.  I  therefore  beg  of  you,  Francis, 
that  you  will  so  act,  as  that  I  may  hear  no  more  of  it,  for  if  you  do 
not  observe  the  edict,  I  shall  look  on  you  as  an  enemy  to  the  duke 
and  duchess  of  Burgundy." 

The  bailiff  of  Ghent  departed.  Francis  Atremen  returned  to  his 
house,  and  ordered  his  varlets  to  lay  aside  their  arms.  He  became 
melancholy ;  and,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  times  he  went  abroad, 
it  was  edone,  or  having  one  varlet  or  a  boy  attending  him.  Not  long 
after  this  conversation  with  the  bailiff,  a  festival  was  kept  at  the 
monastery  of  St.  Peter,  without  Ghent,  whither  Francis  went  alone, 
or  only  attended  by  a  single  varlet,  neither  having  swords  nor  arms 
He  was  watched,  and  followed  by  a  bastard  of  the  late  lord  de  Har- 
zcUes,  anxious  to  revenge  his  death,  in  which  common  fame  reported 
Francis  Atremen  to  have  been  guilty.  The  bastard,  having  provided 
himself  with  arms,  followed  Mm  out  of  the  town,  and  when  at  a 
proper  distance,  and  no  one  near,  he  called  out  to  him,  "  Francis, 
you  are  a  dead  man :  you  put  to  death  my  father,  and  I  will  do  the 
like  to  you."  As  Francis  turned  round,  the  bastard,  who  was  a  stout 
fellow,  struck  him  so  violent  a.  blow  on  the  head,  that  it  split  hi? 
skull  to  the  neck  and  felled  him  dead.  The  bastard  walked  quietl> 
away,  for  none  pursued  him,  and  no  more  was  said.  Francis  Atre- 
men  came  by  his  death  for  not  following  the  advice  of  Peter  du 
Bois.  When  news  of  this  reached  England,  and  came  to  the  know- 
ledge of  Peter  du  Bois,  he  but  slightly  pitied  him,  saying,  "  Before  1 
left  Ghent,  I  truly  told  him  what  would  happen ;  but  he  would  not 
mind  what  I  said,  and  has  suffered  for  it.  See  if  any  one  will  med- 
dle in  the  matter:  certainly  none  of  those  who,  during  the  war, 
seemed  such  warm  friends  to  him,  and  honored  him  so  much.  It 
was  for  fear  of  such  events  that  I  followed  the  advioa  of  lord  Boai- 
chier,  and  cama  with  hira  to  England."  ' 


CHAPTER   XXXVII. 

TBI  ntlKCH  FVT  THIMSELVIS  TO  VSELEiS  IxnifSI  OH  TBIIll  ItAmim. 
TBI  ENOLISB  HAKE  JTTDICIOUS  FREPABATIONS  TO  OPPOSE  TBEH. 

We  will  return  to  the  preparations  going  forward  at  Damme  and 
Sluys,  which  were  so  formidable,  that  the  like  was  never  remem- 
bered in  the  memory  of  man,  nor  is  there  any  written  account  of 
such.  Money  was  no  more  spared  than  if  it  rained  gold,  or  was 
pumped  up  fTom  the  sea.  The  great  barons  of  France  had  sent  theii 
•WItnts  to  Dluys  to  embark  everything  they  might  have  occasion  for 
in  this  expi  dition ;  for  all  were  impatient  to  cross  over ;  and  the 
king,  youn|  v  he  was,  ahowed  greater  impatianca  than  any.    Each 
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lord  strove  to  have  his  vessel  the  best  supplied,  and  the  most  orna. 
mented  with  painting  and  gilding,  with  their  arras  emblazoned  on 
them  and  on  the  flags.  Painters  made  a  good  harvest,  for  they  were 
paid  whatever  they  asked,  and  even  with  this  there  were  not  a  suffi- 
ciency.  The  masts  were  painted  from  top  to  bottom ;  and  some,  by 
way  of  magnificence,  were  even  covered  with  sheets  of  fine  gold, 
above  which  were  emblazoned  the  arms  of  the  different  lords  to  whom 
the  vessels  belonged.  It  was  told  me,  particularly,  that  sir  Guy  de 
la  Tremouille  "expended  such  sums  in  ornamenting  and  painting  his 
own  ship,  that  they  amounted  to  upward  of  two  thousand  francs. 
Their  banners,  pennons,  and  standards,  were  so  very  grand,  as  to 
surprise  all  who  saw  them.  No  ornament  or  decoration  could  be 
imagined  but  these  lords  employed  it  on  their  vessels.  The  poor  of 
France  paid  for  all :  the  taxes  were  so  grievous  in  that  country,  that 
the  rich  complained,  and  the  poorer  sorts  ran  away. 

All  that  was  going  forward  in  France,  Flanders,  Bruges,  Damme, 
and  Sluys,  was  known  jn  England,  and  with  many  additions  to  the 
real  truA.  The  people  in  several  places  were  exceedingly  alarmed, 
and  generally  the  priests  made  processions  in  many  towns  three  times 
a  week  j  where,  with  much  devotion,  they  offered  up  their  prayer  to 
God,  to  avert  this  peril  from  them.  There  were  upward  of  one  hun. 
dred  thousand  who  were  desirous  the  French  should  come  to  Eng- 
land, saying,  to  comfort  the  weak-hearted,  "Let  them  come:  by 
God !  not  a  soul  shall  return  back  to  tell  their  story."  Such  as  were 
in  debt,  and  had  not  any  intention  of  paying,  nor  wherewithal  to  do 
so,  were  delighted,  and  said  to  their  creditors,  "  Hold  your  tongues : 
they  are  coining  florins  in  France,  and  we  will  pay  you  with  them  :" 
and  thus  they  lived  extravagantly,  and  expended  largely,  for  credit 
was  not  refused  them.  Whenever  they  were  asked  to  pay,  they  re. 
plied,  "  How  can  you  ask  for  money  ?  is  it  not  better  that  we  spend 
it,  than  that  Frenchmen  should  find  it  and  carry  It  away  ?"  Thus 
were  many  thousand  pounds  sterling  foolishly  spent  in  England. 

The  king  of  England  was  during  this  time  in  Wales  witfi  the  earl 
of  Oxford,  who  governed  England,  for  without  his  consent  nothing 
was  done.  The  king's  privy  council  consisted  of  sir  Simon  Burley, 
sir  Nicholas  Bramber,  sir  Robert  Tresilian,  sir  Robert  Beauchamp, 
sir  John  Salisbury,  sir  Michael  de  la  Fole,  and  also  the  bishop  of 
Norwich  and  sir  William  Neville,  brother  to  the  lord  Neville.  These 
counsellors  did  with  the  king  as  they  pleased,  and  carried  him  whither- 
soever they  liked;  for  neither  had  his  uncles  of  Cambridge  and 
Buckingham  been  able  to  retain  any  influence,  jior  could  they  act, 
without  knowing  whether  it  were  agreeable  to  the  above-named 
counsellors.  All  these  discords  were  the  tupic  of  conversation  in 
France,  and  incited  them  to  hasten  their  preparations.  They  wished 
to  force  the  duke  of  Lancaster  to  return  from  Castille,  but  would  not 
on  that  account  have  given  up  their  invasion.  The  lords,  prelates, 
and  citizens  of  the  principal  towns  in  England,  having  obtained  exact 
information  that  the  French  were  nearly  ready  to  put  to  sea,  held  an 
assembly,  in  which  they  debated  what  was  proper  to  be  done.  The 
king  was  written  to  by  his  uncles  to  return  to  London,  as  the  whole 
country  was  much  dissatisfied  with  him  and  his  advisers.  The  king 
and  his  council,  not  daring  to  refuse,  left  Wales,  where  he  and  his 
queen  had  resided  a  considerable  time.  On  his  arrival  at  Windsor, 
he  staid  some  days,  and,  there  leaving  his  queen,  came  to  his  palace 
of  Westminster.  Those  who  had  any  business  to  transact  went 
•  thither  to  the  king;  and  before  the  parliament  was  holden,  a  council 
was  called  to  consider  how  they  might  appease  the  great  discontents 
which  appeared  in  the  country.  In  this  parliament,  which  was  at- 
tended by  the  king,  his  uncles,  end  all  the  nobles  and  prelates  of  the 
realm,  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  a  prudent  and  valiant  man,  spoke  as 
follows :  "  Your  majesty,  and  my  lords  present,  need  not  be  surprised 
if  our  adversary,  the  king  of  France,  proposes  to  invade  us ;  for  since 
the  death  of  the  most  potent  and  sagacious  prince,  Edward  of  happy 
memory,  our  sovere%n  lord,  this  realm  has  incurred  several  risks  of 
being  destroyed  by  its  own  subjects  and  the  commotions  of  peasants. 
It  is  also  perfectly  well  known  in  France  that  we  disagree  among 
ourselves,  and  are  torn  by  faction,  which  makes  them  imagine  their 
enterprise  caimot  fail  of  success.  The  danger  is  indeed  great,  for 
he  must  be  weak  who  fears  not  his  enemy.  While  we  remained 
'  united,  the  king  with  the  people,  and  the  people  with  the  king,  we 
were  victorious  and  powerful,  and  there  were  none  able  to  do  us  any 
essential  injury.  It  is  therefore  necessary  (and  never  was  anything 
in  England  more  pressing)  for  us  to  act  in  unity,  and  reform  what 
may  be  wrong,  if  -ve  wish  to  preserve  our  honor,  as  well  as  for  us  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  our  ports,  that  such  defence  may  be  made 
that  the  kingdom  be  not  any  way  hurt,  nor  we  accused  of  neglect  by 
the  country.  This  realm  has  been  long  in  its  flower ;  and  you  know 
that  what  is  in  flower  has  greater  need  of  attention  than  if  in  fruit. 
We  must  therefore  act  as  if  it  was  in  flower ;  for,  since  these  last 
sixty  years,  those  knights  and  squires  who  have  gone  out  of  it  have 
acquired  more  renown  than  any  others  of  what  nation  soever.  Let 
us  exert  ourselves,  that  our  honor  be  preserved  untarnished  as  long 
as  we  live." 

This  speech  of  the  earl  of  Salisbury  was  aittentively  listened  to ; 
and  the  lords  said,  it  would  be  right  to  follow  his  advice.  I  will  not 
longer  dwell  on  what  was  debated  at  this  meeting,  for  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  know  everything ;  but  I  do  know,  that  after  proper  care  had 
been  taken,  as  I  have  already  noticed,  for  the  defence  of  Calais,  all 
the  coast  of  England,  where  it  was  thought  the  French  would  land. 


was  well  guarded  The  earl  of  Salisbury,  because  his  estate  was 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  which  Ues  opposite  to  the  country  of  Gaux  in 
Normandy,  was  ordered  thither  to  guard  and  defend  it  with  the  men. 
at-arms  and  archers  of  that  country.  The  earl  of  Devonshire  was 
sent  to  Southampton  with  two  hundred  men-at-arms  and  six  hundred 
archers,  to  guard  that  haven.  The  earl  of  Northumberland  to  th« 
port  of  Rye,  with  the  same  number  of  men-at-arms  and  archers. 
The  earl  of  Cambridge  was  sent  to  Dover  with  five  hundred  men-at- 
arms  and  twelve  hundred  archers.  His  brother,  the  earl  of  Bucking, 
ham,  to  Sandwich,  with  six  hundred  men-at-arms  and  twelve  hundred 
archers.  The  earls  of  Stafford  and  Pembroke  to  Orwell,  with  five 
hundred  men-at-arms  and  twelve  hundred  archers.  Sir  Henry  and 
sir  Faulx  Percy  to  Yarmouth,  with  three  hundred  men-at-arms  and 
six  hhndred  archers.  Sir  Simon  Burley  was  appointed  governor  of 
Dover  castle  only. 

Every  port  and  harbor  from  the  Humber  to  Cornwall  was  well 
provided  with  men-at-arms  and  archers,  and  watchmen  were  posted 
on  all  the  hills  near  the  sea-coasts  opposite  to  France  and  Flanders. 
The  manner  of  posting  the  watches  was  as  follows :  they  had  large 
Gascony  casks  filled  with  sand,  which  they  placed  one  on  the  other, 
rising  like  columns;  on  these  were  planks,  where  the  watchmen 
remained  night  and  day  on  the  look-out.  They  were  ordered,  the 
moment  they  should  observe  the  fleet  of  France  steering  toward  land, 
to  light  torches  and  make  great  fires  on  the  hills  to  alarm  the  coun. 
try,  and  the  forces  within  sight  of  these  fires  were  to  hasten  thither. 
It  had  been  resolved  to  allow  the  king  of  France  to  land,  and  even 
to  remain  unmolested  for  three  or  four  days :  they  were  first  to  attack 
the  fleet,  and  destroy  it  and  all  their  stores,  and  then  to  advance  on 
the  king  of  France,  not  to  combat  him  immediately,  but  to  harass 
his  army,  so  that  they  might  be  disabled  and  afraid  to  forage ;  for  the 
com  countries  were  all  to  be  burnt,  and  England  at  best  is  a  dilficull 
foraging  country ;  by  which  plan  they  would  be  starved  and  easily 
destroyed.  Such  was  the  plan  laid  down  by  the  council  of  England 
Rochester  bridge  was  ordered  to  be  broken  down,  for  a  deep  river 
runs  under  it,  which  flows  through  Sussex  and  Kent,  and  falls  in*» 
the  Thames,  opposite  the  island  of  Sheppy.  The  Londoners  would 
pull  this  bridge  down,  for  the- greater  security  of  their  town. 

If  the  taxes  were  burdensome  on  tovf  ns  and  persons  in  France,  I 
must  say  they  were  not  much  lighter  in  England,  and  the  country 
suffered  from  them  a  long  time  afterwards ;  but  they  were  paid  cheer, 
fully,  that  they  might  be  more  effectually  guarded.*  There  were  at 
this  time  ten  thousand  men-at-arms  and  one  hundred  thousand  arch- 
ers in  England,  although  the  duke  of  Lancaster  had  led  so  large  a 
force  to  Castille.  I  wUl  now  speak  a  little  of  this  duke,  and  of  the 
interview  between  him  and  the  king  of  Portugal,  and  then  return  to 
England,  for  the  matter  presses,  and  I  wish  to  speak  of  6ach  and  of 
their  respective  transactions. 


CHAPTER   XXXVIII. 

THE  KINO  OF  FORTtTaAL,  WHEN  INFORMED  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  LASCASTEK'S 
IKRrVAL  AT  SAINT  JAOO,  WRITES  HIH  FRIENDLY  LETTERS.  THE  KISS 
OF  CASTILLE  DEMANDS  SUCCORS  FROM  FRANCE.  THE  TOWN  OF  BODEL- 
LES  IN  QALICIA  TAKEN  BY  THE  ENSLISH. 

Yon  have  before  heard  of  the  arrival  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster 
with  a  large  army  at  Coruiia ;  how  that  city,  but  not  the  castle,  had 
surrendered  to  him  on  terms  similar  to  those  which  were  imposed  on 
the  other  towns  in  Castille,  by  which  means  me  ciiy  was  neitnet 
attacked  nor  hurt ;  you  have  also  heard  how  he  and  his  family  had 
taken  possession  of  Saint  Jago  de  Compostella,  where  he  intended  to 
reside,  until  he  should  have  some  intelligence  from  the  king  U  Por- 
tugal. Don  John,  as  soon  as  he  knew  the  duke  to  be  at  St.  Jago, 
was  much  rejoiced,  thinking  that,  when  united,  they  could  carry  on 
an  advantageous  war  against  Castille.  He  ordered  die  most  friendly 
letters  to  be  written  to  the  duke  and  duchess,  and  to  be  forwarded 
instantly  by  special  messengers.  The  receipt  of  such  letters  gave 
much  pleasure  to  the  duke  and  duchess ;  for  they  had  great  depend 
ence  on  the  king  of  Portugal,  and  knew  that,  without  his  aid,  they 
would  never  be  enabled  to  do  anything  effectual  against  Castille 
They,  therefore,  made  rich  presents  to  the  messengers,  and  returned 
the  warmest  answers.  The  duke,  in  his  answer,  gave  the  king  ts 
understand,  that  he  should  have  much  pleasure  if  an  interview  took 
place  betwesn  them,  as  he  wanted  to  have  some  conferences  with 
him. 

While  all  these  marks  of  affection  were  reciprocally  tendered  and  re. 
ceived  between  the  king  of  Portugal  and  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  the 
king  of  Castille  was  strengthening  himself  by  every  means  in  his  power. 
He  frequently  stated  his  situation  to  the  court  of  France,  and  was 
urgent  in  his  demands  for  assistance  to  defend  his  realm ;  for  he  ex 
pected,  when  the  season  would  allow,  that  there  would  be  a  vigorous 
war  made  on  him,  as  the  king  of  Portugal  and  the  duke  of  Lancaster 
would  then  form  a  junction,  and  would  be  in  such  force  as  would 

*  The  dissensions  between  the  king  and  his  parliament  mn  high  at  ttiis  penodt  tli9 
parliament  refused  to  grant  BuppHes,  and  the  king  declared  that  if  they  were  denied  he 
would  apply  to  the  king  of  France,  to  Whom  he  would  sooner  be  obliired  than  his  nib- 
jects.  An  accommodation  was  at  length  effected.  Richard  consented  to  banish  hif 
liiTOTite,  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  and  sapplies  were  voted  to  maintain  the  war  against  th« 
king  of  Fiance;  their  tdmiiiiitratioB  wu  hosmer  confided  toabodraftlibtj  eon' 
iiiliuoD«rs.~EDw 
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a'-errun  all  Castillo,  unlesB  he  could  raise  an  army  to  oppose  them. 
The  king  of  France  and  his  council,  in  their  answer,  desired  the 
king  of  Castillo  not  to  be  uneasy ;  for,  before  the  month  of  January 
was  passed,  they  would  give  the  English  so  much  to  do  at  home,  aa 
to  prevent  them  from  knowing  which  way  to  turn  themselves ;  diat 
when  England  should  be  completely  destroyed,  they  would  come  to 
his  aid  by  sea,  through  Galicia  or  Portugal ;  and  if  their  enemies 
still  remained  in  that  country,  they  would  drive  them  out  of  it  in  a 
handsome  manner,  and  within  the  year  put  an  end  to  all  these  wars. 
The  king  of  Castille  contented  himself  with  this  answer  as  well  as 
he  could :  indeed,  he  could  not  help  himself;  for  none  came  to  him 
from  France,  excepting  those  who  had  defended  the  castle  of  Coruiia. 
All  knights  and  squires,  however  great  their  distance  in  the  kingdom, 
hastened  to  Paris,  Lille,  and  Douay :  and  the  whole  qf  that  coontry, 
to  the  extent  of  fourteen  leagues,  was  filled  with  men-at-arms  and 
their  followers.  The  multitudes  were  so  great,  that  those  who  su. 
pemi^nded  the  shipping,  notwithstanding  the  niunber  of  vessels, 
declared  they  could  not  be  all  transported  at  once,  by  at  least  forty 
thousand  men. 

It  was  ordered  that  no  one  was  to  be  received  on  board  the  trans, 
ports  but  true  men-at-arms ;  and  no  knight  was  to  have  more  than 
one  varlet,  nor  any  great  baron  more  than  two  squires.  No  horses 
«rere  to  be  embarked  but  those  of  the  principal  lords ;  and  this  was 
so  strictly  observed  at  Sluys  that  the  names  of  none  were  written 
down  for  the  passage,  nor  received  on  board,  but  good  men-at-arms. 
There  was  such  a  rascally  crew  in  Flanders,  in  the  country  of  Tour- 
nay,  and  in  the  cftstlewicks  of  Lille,  Douay,  and  Artois,  that  they 
devoured  and  plundered  everything,  to  the  great  loss  of  the  poor  in- 
habitants, on  whom  they  lived,  though  they  dared  not  complain  for 
fear  of  their  lives.  They  were  more  destructive  than  the  English 
would  have  been  if  quartered  in  that  country.  The  king  of  France 
and  his  lords  had  many  fears ;  for,  should  they  leave  these  scoun- 
drels behind,  they  would  unite  and  master  the  country ;  and  this 
would  have  happened,  had  the  invasion  taken  place,  and  been  un- 
successful. 

During  the  residence  of  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Lancaster  at  St. 
Jago,  several  of  their  knights  and  squires  made  excursions  into  the 
country,  and  supported  themselves  in  the  best  manner  in  which  they 
were  able,  on  whatever  they  could  find.  It  fell  out  that  sir  Thomas 
Moreaux,  marshal  of  the  army,  in  company  with  sir  Maubrun  de 
Linieres,  sir  John  d'Ambreticourt,  Thierry,  and  William  de  Soumain, 
and  about  two  hundred  spears  and  five  hundred  archers,  when  in 
Galicia,  came  before  the  town  of  Rouelles,  seven  leagues  from  Saint 
Jago.  He  had  heard  that  the  townsmen  would  not  acknowledge  the 
duke  of  Lancaster  for  king ;  and  had  slain  his  foragers,  who,  on  their 
return,  had  passed  by  their  barriers.  They  had  ruined  their  roads 
so  much,  that  the  only  tolerable  one  was  close  to  the  town ;  and, 
when  they  found  a  good  opportunity,  they  rushed  out,  and,  like 
thieves  as  they  were,  murdered  all  passers,  whether  foragers  or  not. 
Complaints  had  been  made  of  their  conduct  to  the  marshal,  who  was 
determined  to  apply  a  remedy,  that  being  a  part  of  his  official  duty. 
He  and  his  companions  dismounted,  when  near  the  town.  The 
watch  had  before  sounded  his  horn,  which  had  prepared  the  inhab- 
itantSj  and  they  had  closed  the  gates  and  mounted  the  battlements  ; 
for  it  would  not  have'  fared  well  to  any  one  who'  had  remained  with- 
out the  wall.  The  marshal,  seeing  from  their  appearance  it  must 
be  assaulted,  and  having  mused  a  while,  said  to  sir  John  d'Ambreti- 
court and  Thierry  de  Soumain,  "  Mount  your  horses,  and  ride  round 
the  town  to  see  where  we  may  the  best  make  our  assault,  and  with 
the  least  loss  of  our  men."  Having  mounted  their  horses,  they  soon 
rode  round  the  place,  for  it  was  of  no  great  circuit,  and  carefully 
examined  every  part  of  it.  On  their  return  to  the  marshal,  who  was 
waiting  for  them,  they  said,  "  Sir,  this  town  has  but  two  gates :  you 
are  at  one,  and  the  other  is  direcdy 'opposite  :  these  are  the  two  pla-- 
ces  which  seem  to  us  easiest  of  attack ;  for  the  ditches  round  the 
town  are  deep,  difficult  of  descent  and  ascent,  on  account  of  thorns 
and  brambles."  "  I  believe  you  are  right,"  replied  the  marshal :  "I 
will  remain  here  with  a  part  of  our  men,  and  you  Maubrun,  shall 
lake  the  other  and  commence  the  attack.  I  know  not  what  may  be 
the  event,  but  I  with  joy  see  those  fellows,  who,  from  their  batde- 
ments,  observe  all  we  are  doing.  Look  at  them,  they  are  as  sulky- 
looding  as  monkejrs  eating  pears,  which  children  want  to  take  from 
them."  His  companions  burst  out  a  laughing  at  this  expression,  and 
casting  up  their  eyes  to  see  the  villains  (which  they  had  not  before 
thought  of,)  went  away  with  Maubrun  and  his  pennon.  They  were 
about  one  hundred  lances  and  three  hundred  archers,  who  advanced 
slowly  to  the  opposite  gate  and  halted. 

Attacks  were  made  on  both  gates  with  great  gallantry ;  but  the 
men  of  Rouelles,  from  their  batdements,  defended  themselves  with 
stones  and  darts,  so  that  the  archers  and  cross-bowmen  were  unable 
lo  act  with  success,  and  many  were  severely  wounded.  However, 
as  the  barriers  were  defenceless,  for  all  had'retired  within  the  walls, 
the  English  destroyed  the  palisades  and  advanced  up  to  the  gates. 
They  battered  tfiem  so  as  to  make  them  shake  again ;  but  the  in. 
habitants,  aware  of  the  mischief  which  might  ensue  from  their  gates 
being  forced,  came  down  from  the  battlements,  and  placed  against 
ihem  faggots  and  large  beams  of  wood.  Women  and  others  brought 
earth  aad  stones,  with  which  they  filled  casks,  an,1  these  they  ar. 
lapgad  againat  the  gates,  closing  up  the  whole  oi  the  entran^. 


While  this  was  going  on,  others  on  the  battlements,  over  the  gate, 
ways,  threw  down  large  stones  and  bars  of  iron,  so  that  none  dared 
venture  too  near  for  fear  of  these  things,  which  killed  whomever 
they  hit.  Thus  did  these  peasants  hold  out  their  town  against  the 
English,  who  suffered  indeed  no  loss  until  night ;  but  they  were 
forced,  to  retreat  to  a  deserted  village,  a  long  league  distant,  to  seek 
for  lodgings,, where  they  remained  until  £e  morrow.  The  spies 
sent  after  them  brought  back  word  that  they  had  taken  up  their 
quarters  at  the  village  of  Lyrias,  but  it  seemed  as  if  they  would,  on 
the  next  day,  renew  the  attack.  The  townsmen,  on  hearing  this, 
said  among  themselves,  "  The  shortest  follies  are  the  best :  we  can 
never  be  blamed  for  surrendering  to  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  or  to  hit 
marshal,  having,  ourselves,  held  out  one  whole  day  against  them, 
without  advice  or  assistance  from  any  gentleman  whatever.  This 
we  cannot  long  persist  in,  and,  having  begun  the  attack,  the  enemy 
will,  of  course,  renew  it,  since  they  know  the  way.  It  will,  there, 
fore,  be  better  to  surrender  before  they  begin  an  assault ;  for,  if  we 
be  taken  by  storm,  we  shall  lose  our  lives  as  well  as  our  money." 

All  agreed  to  this :  and  it  was  detennined  that,  if  the  English  re- 
turned on  the  morrow,  they  would  go  out  to  meet  them,  and  surren- 
der the  town  on  having  their  lives  and  properties  spared.  In  truth, 
the  English  made  their  appearance  shortly  after  sunrise,  fresh  and 
eager  to  renew  the  attack.  When  they  were  observed,  four  of  the 
principal  townsmen  were  sent  out  to  conclude  a  treaty.  As  the 
marshal  advanced  under  his  pennon,  casting  his  eyes  around,  he 
perceived  these  four  men,  and  said,  "  I  believe  there  are  some  from 
Rouelles,  who  want  to  parley  with  us  :  make  them  come  forwaid." 
This  was  done ;  and  when  they  were  near  the  marshal,  they  cast 
themselves  on  dieir  knees,  and  said,  "  My  lord,  the  inhabitants  of 
Rouelles  have  sent  us  to  parley  with  you ;  will  you  hear  us  ?" 
"  Yes,"  replied  the  marshal ;  "  what  have  you  to  say  1"  "  My  lord, 
we  come  to  offer  the  surrender  of  our  town,  if  you  will  take  us  and 
all  we  possess  under  your  protection ;  and  we  will  acknowledge  the 
duke  and  duchess  of  Lancaster  for  our  sovereigns,  in  like  mnnner 
as  those  of  Corufia  and  Saint  Jago  have  done."  "  I  will  take  :  i, 
and  all  that  belongs  to  you,  under  my  protection,"  answered  .le 
marshal ;  "  but  I  will  not  insure  your  provisions,  for  men-at-arms 
must  live."  The  deputies  said,  "  That  was  reasonable ;  and  the 
country  abounded  in  provisions  of  all  sorts ;  but  wait  here  a  moment, 
that  we  may  return  to  the  town  and  relate  what  you  have  said,  for 
we  will  keep  the  agreement,  and  we  trust  you  will  do  the  same." 
"  Yes,  on  my  faith  will  I,"  replied  sir  Thomas ;  "  but  make  haste 
back."  Upon  this  the  four  men  returned  to  the  town,  to  relate  how 
sir  Thomas  had  agreed  to  accept  their  terms,  except  in  the  article  of 
provisions.  They  said,  "God  grant  it  may  be  so ;  for  you  have  sue 
ceeded  better  than  we  expected."  They  then  disencumbered  the 
gate  of  the  casks,  beams,  and  faggots,  and  opening  it  wide,  advan- 
ced to  the  barriers  with  the  keys  in  their  hands.  When  the  mar- 
shal approached,  he  and  his  companions  dismounted ;  and  the  towns- 
men on  their  knees,  presenting  the  keys,  said,  "  My  lord,  you  are 
sent  hither,  we  leam,  by  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Lancaster :  we 
therefore  offer  you  the  keys,  and  surrender  our  town,  as  agreed  on 
between  you  and  our  men."  "  Upon  these  terms  I  accept  the  keys," 
replied  the  marshal ;  and  he  and  his  men  entered  the  town,  where 
they  quartered  themselves  here  and  there  in  the  best  manner  they 
could.  Sir  Thomas  Moreaux  remained  there  the  whole  day.  On 
the  morrow,  before  his  departure,  he  said  to  sir  Thomas  Maubruu 
de  Linieres,  "  I  give  this  town  up  to  you  and  your  men  :  you  wil 
make  a  good  garrison  of  it."  "  By  St.  George,  and  so  I  vrill,"  r« 
plied  sir  Maubrun  ;  "for  I  like  it  well." 

Sir  Maubrun  de  Linieres  remained  in  garrison  in  Rouelles,  havinr 
under  him  sixty  spears  and  one  hundred  archers.  Sir  Thomas  Mo 
reaux  returned  to  the  duke  and  duchess  at  Saint  Jago. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

THB  UAKSttAI.  OF  THE  DI7KX  OF  LAKCASTEB'S  ARMT  ATTACITI!  ANS 
OAINS  BT  TREATY  THE  TOWM  OF  VILLECLOPE  IN  &ALICIA.  TH» 
nUKE  SEITDS  EUBASSAnaBS  TO  TBE  EINa  OF  FOBTUQAL  TO  ABRANaR 
AN   INTERVIEW   BETWEEN   THEH. 

Sbobtlt  after  the  marshal's  return  from  Rouelles,  he  assembled 
a  body  of  about  three  hundred  spears  and  six  hundred  archers,  and, 
thus  accompanied,  advanced  into  Galicia  a  long  day's  journey  from 
Saint  Jago,  and  came  before  a  town  called  Villeclope,  which  was 
only  defended  by  the  common  people  of  the  place.  The  marshal 
not  only  examined  it  himself,  but  made  his  companions  do  so,  and 
then  asked  if  they  thought  it  might  be  taken  by  storm.  After  some 
consideration,  they  said  it  could.  Upon  this  they  all  dismounted, 
and  gave  their  horses  to  the  servants  to  be  led  to  the  rear.  They 
divided  themselves  into  three  divisions,  and  gave  their  orders  like 
able  men-at-arms.  Sir  Thomas  Moreaux  had  the  first :  he  gave  the 
second  to  sir  Evan  Fitzwarren,  and  the  third  to  sir  John  d'Ambreti- 
court. Each  had  under  his  command  eighty  spears,  and  seven  score 
archers,  which  was  thought  sufficient  for  the  attack  of  such  a  place 

They  approached  the  town,  entered  the  ditch,  and  gallantly  made 
themselves  masters  of  it,  for  it  was  dry,  and  ascended  to  the  walla 
well  shielded  :*  the  archers  were  posted  on  the  banks  of  the  ditch, 
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■nd  shot  lo  ably  that  acaicely  any  dared  to  show  themselves  in  its 
defence.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  townsmen  fought  valiantly,  and 
they  were  very  numerous :  some  lanched  darta,  olhets  stones,  and 
used  long  poles  shod  with  iron,  which  gave  such  blows  that  on 
whomsoever  they  fell,  unless  well  armed,  he  was  severely  wounded 
or  slain.  The  knights  and  squires,  eager  for  renown,  were  busily 
employed  in  loosening  the  wall  with  pick-azei  and  crowbars,  which 
they  had  brought  with  them,  and  continued  their  work  in  spite  of 
the  stones  and  lime-pots  thrown  down  on  their  pavisses  and  basnets. 
Many  gallant  deeds  ware  done ;  and  in  particular  by  two  squires 
from  Hainault,  Thierry  and  William  de  Soumain.  They,  with  their 
aisistants,  made  a  breach  in  the  wall,  and  fought  hand  to  hand  with 
those  within.  These  two  brothers  gained  seven  lances,  which  were 
pushed  at  them  through  the  breach,  by  wresting  them  out  of  the  ene- 
my's hands.    They  were  under  the  pennon  of  sir  Evan  Fitzwairen. 

Sir  John  d'Ambreticourt  made  no  boy's-play,  but  showed  himself 
a  true  knight :  he  posted  himself  at  the  foot  of  the  walls,  and  his 
pennon,  with  his  arms  of  two  hamet^gulaa  on  a  field  ermine,  fixed 
in  the  ground  before  him :  be  had  a  pick-axe  in  his  hand,  laboring 
with  all  bis  might  to  batter  the  wall.  One  may  be  surprised  the 
townsmen  were  not  frightened  when  they  saw  themselves  thus 
attacked  on  all  sides :  but  it  lasted  not  long,  for  there  were  too  many 
able  men  employed,  and,  perceiving  what  must  happen,  they  re- 
Bslved  to  surrender.  The  bailiff  of  the  town,  through  whose  means 
the  place  had  held  out  for  the  king,  came  forth,  and,  having  de- 
manded who  was  the  commander,  said  :  "  My  lord,  order  a  cessa- 
tion of  arms,  for  the  inhabitants  wish  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  you." 
The  marshal  replied,  he  would  cheerfully  do  so,  and  sent  a  herald 
round  the  ditches,  who  thus  spoke  to  the  English:  "  Cease  assaulting 
vntil  you  shall  hear  the  trumpet  of  the  marshal,  for  there  is  a  treaty 
going  tbrward'with  the  townsmen."  On  this  speech  of  the  herald, 
the  attack  was  suspended,  and  the  assailants  reposed  themselves: 
indeed,  many  had  need  of  it,  for  they  had  labored  hard  and  were 
much  fatigued.  The  townsmen,  by  their  bailiff,  said  they  were 
willing  to  yield  the  town  on  having  their  lives  and  fortunes  spared, 
as  the  other  towns  in  Galicia  had  done.  "  Indeed  !"  said  the  mar- 
shal, "  but  you  will  not  come  off  so  cheaply ;  for  you  have  given  us 
mueh  trouble,  and  wounded  our  men.  You  see  plainly  you  cannot 
hold  out  longer,  and  you  must  purchase  your  peace  from  us,  or  we 
return  to  the  attack,  and  take  your  town  by  stoira."  "  And  what  is 
the  sum  you  expect  for  our  nmsom  1"  "  In  God's  name,"  said  the 
marshal,  "  ten  thousand  francs."  "  You  ask  too  much,"  replied 
the  bailiff:  "  I  offer  you  two  thousand,  for  the  town  is  poor,  and  has 
been  heavily  taxed,"  "  I  will  not  accept  your  offer,"  said  the  mar. 
shal ;  "  bitt  take  time  to  consider  of  it,  and  do  not  let  the  place  be 
lost  for  three  or  four  thousand  francs,  for  all  must  be  ours.  I  am 
already  blamed  by  my  companions  for  having  entered  into  any 
treaty  with  you :  tfierefqre  make  haste,  and  either  pay  a  handsome 
ransom  or  take  the  consequences."  The  bailiff  returned  to  the 
town,  and,  calling  the  inhabitai^ts  together,  said,  "  What  will  you 
do  T  If  you  suffer  the  English  to  renew  the  attack,  they  will  storm 
the  town,  put  us  all  to  death,  and  plunder  our  wealth.  They  de- 
mand ten  thousand  francs,  and  I  have  offered  two,  which  I  know  is 
too  little,  and  they  will  never  take  them :  we  must  increase  our  offer 
two  or  three  thousand  more."  Some,  who  were  much  alarmed  for 
Iheir  lives  and  fortunes,  said  :  "  Bailiff,  do  not  fail  making  a  bargain 
with  them ;  for,  sooner  than  they  shdl  renew  the  assault,  we  will 
give  four  thousand  francs."  "  It  is  well  said,"  answered  the  bailiff, 
"  and  I  will  again  treat  with  them." 

On  this,  the  bailiff  came  again  to  the  marshal,  who  was  waiting 
for  him ;  and  a  ransom  was  agreed  on,  which,  if  I  recollect,  was  six 
thousand  francs.  The  gates  were  thrown  open  to  the  army,  who 
quartered  themselves  in  the  town,  and  refreshed  themselves  there 
two  days.  The  marshal  gave  the  place  as  a  garrison  to  sir  Evan 
Fitzwarren,  who  had  under  him  two  hundred  men-at-arms  and  four 
hundred  archers ;  he  held  the  place  upward  of  eight  months  :  but 
the  ransom-money  went  to  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  the  marshal 
retaining  one  thousand  francs. 

After  this  surrender  of  Villeclope,  the  marshal  returned  to  St. 
Jago,  whieh  was  his  head-quarten,  for  the  duke  was  desirous  of 
having  him  near  his  person.  At  times,  he  marched  to  the  borders 
of  Castille,  to  alarm  the  French  :  but  in  general  the  English  did  not 
quit  Galicia,  whither  the  king  of  Castille  sent  none  to  oppose  them ; 
for  he  was  advised  not  to  attack  them  with  a  large  army,  but  to  ha. 
rass  them  from  his  garrisons,  and  to  wait  for  succors  from  France. 
The  duke's  counsellors  said  to  him  as  follows :  "  My  lord,  it  is  ne- 
eesssjy  that  you  and  the  king  of  Portugal  should  have  an  interview 
to  confer  together.  You  write  to  each  other,  but  that  is  not  enough ; 
for  the  French  are  a  subtle  race,  and  see  farther  into  affairs  than 
most  other  nations.  Should  they,  underhand,  make  a  peace  between 
the  king  of  Portugal  and  the  king  of  Castille,  who  has  at  his  court, 
as  we  have  been  informed,  several  of  the  great  barons  of  Portugal, 
either  by  a  marriage  or  otherwise,  so  as  to  prevent  you  from  having 
any  assistance  from  him,  what  would  become  of  yon  7  You  would 
be  in  a  much  worse  condition  than  ever  in  this  country,  and  the 
CastillianB  would  not  care  anything  for  us,  for  you  know  they  are 
the  falsest  and  most  gloomy  people  in  the  world.  Do  you  imagine 
the  king  of  Portugal  has  not  thoroughly  examined  ever]rthing  that 
nuncemii  him  ?  and  if  the  kin{[  of  Castille  would  agree  to  a  peac*, 


allowing  him  for  his  life  to  reign  in  Portugal,  and  himself  to  be  un 
molested  in  Castille,  we  doubt  not  but  he  would  turn  his  back  on 
you,  notwithstanding  he  has  been  so  pressing  to  bring  you  hither. 
Thus  will  you  be  completely  ruined.  You  are  well  acquainted  with 
the  present  state  of  England,  that  it  has  enough  to  do  to  make  head 
against  its  old  enemies  the  French  and  Scots.  Make  tlie  most, 
therefore,  of  the  men  you  now  have,  and  push  on  the  war  vigorously; 
for,  if  you  expect  any  reinforcements  from  England,  you  will  be  dis. 
appointed.  You  were  two  years  in  obtaining  what  you  now  have, 
and  the  king,  your  nephew,  does  not  feel  for  the  interests  whieh 
made  you  quit  the  country.  He  is  young,  and  confides  in  young 
counsellors,  which  has  thro.wn  England  into"  much  peril.  Have  an 
interview,  therefore,  with  the  king  of  Portugal  as  speedily  as  may 
be,  and  talk  to  him  yourself;  for  you  will  gain  more  in  one  conver- 
sation than  by  four  months'  writing." 

The  duke  of  Lancaster  treasured  up  these  words  ;  for  he  knew 
they  were  the  truth,  and  that  they  had  loyally  advised  him.  He 
answered,  "  Whatwoidd  you  have  me  do?"  "  We  wish  you  would 
send  five  or  six  of  your  knights  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  and  we  ad. 
vise  that  a  baron,  at  least,  be  of  the  number,  to  remonstrate  with 
him  on  public  affairs ;  and  let  it  be  suggested  that  you  are  very  anx 
ions  to  have  some  personal  conferences  with  him.  Those  whom 
you  send  will,  of  course,  act  with  prudence ;  but,  by  all  means,  let 
them  press  for  an  immediate  interview."  The  duke  consented  to 
this  proposal ;  and  the  lord  Poipings,  a  great  baron  in  England,  sir 
John  Baneel,*  sir  John  d'Ambreticourt,  and  sir  John  Sounder,  bas- 
tard brother  to  the  constable  of  the  armf ,  were  ordered  to  go  to  For. 
tugal.  These  lords  made  themselves  ready  to  set  out  from  Saint 
Jago,  with  one  hundred  spears  and  two  hundred  archers ;  but  just  as 
they  were  on  the  point  of  departure,  having  received  their  credential 
letters,  there  arrived  from  Portugal  a  knight  and  squire,  attended  by 
twelve  lances.  The  knight's  name  was  Vasco  Meirtin  d'Acunha, 
and  the  squire  Fernando  Martin  de  Merlo :  they  were  both  of  the 
king's  household,  and  the  nearest  about  his  person.  They  were 
comfortably  lodged  in  Saint  Jago,  and  presented  to  the  duke  and 
duchess,  by  each  of  whom  they  were  most  graciously  received. 
They  delivered  their  letters  to  their  graces,  which  being  read,  they 
found,  that  in  addition  to'  the  strong  expressions  of  friendship  ana 
affection,  the  king  of  Portugal  had  sent  two  handsome  ambling  white 
mules,  which  gave  them  much  pleasure.  The  English  embassy  was 
not  for  this  laid  aside ;  it  was  only  retarded  four  days.  On  the  fifth 
day  they  set  out,  accompanied  by  the  Portuguese  ;  and  the  duke,  as 
a.  token  of  friendship,  sent  the  king  of  Portugal  two  such  beautiful 
pilgrim-falcons  as  had  never  been  seen,  and  six  English  grayhounds, 
excellently  trained  for  hunting  all  sorts  of  beasts. 

The  English  and  Portuguese  continued  their  journey  though 
Galicia,  without  fear  of  the  Castillians,  for  they  were  at  too  great  a 
distance.  On  the  road  air  John  d'Ambreticourt  and  Ferdinand  de 
Merlo  commenced  an  acquaintance ;  for  the  squire  had,  in  former 
times,  served  with  sir  Eustace  d'Ambreticourt,  sir  John's  uncle,  and 
had  even  been  with  him  when  he  died  in  Carentan.  They  continued 
in  conversation  until  they  arrived  at  the  gate  of  Coimbra,  where  the 
king  of  Portugal  resided.  As  they  were  riding  gently  together,  be- 
hind the  rest  of  their  company,  they  met  a  herald  and  his  servant 
from  Coimbra,  on  the  road  to  the  duke  and  his  lords  at  Saint  Jago 
He  was  attached  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  who,  at  the  time  of  his 
coronation,  had  given  him  the  name  of  Coimbra.  The  herald  had 
already  conversed  with  the  lords  who  were  advanced ;  and  when 
don  Ferdinand  saw  him,  he  said :  "  Here  comes  the  king's  herald, 
who  has  not  been  long  in  this  country :  I  will  inquire  some  news 
from  him."  When  they  met,  the  squire  said,  "Where  have  you 
been  for  this  year  past,  that  I  have  not  seen  you  ?"  "  In  God's 
name,"  replied  the  herald,  "  I  have  been  in  England  to  the  king 
and  his  uncles,  who  have  made  me  very  rich.  I  went  thence  by 
sea  to  Brittany,  and  was  present  at  the  marriage  of  the  duke,  and  at 
the  grand  feasts  he  gave  two  months  in  the  town  of  Nantes  on  his 
union  with  the  lady  Jane  of  Navarre.t  From  thence  I  returned  to 
Guerrande,.  and  by  sea  to  Portugal," 

While  he  was  thus  speaking,  the  squire  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  an 
enamelled  scutcheon  that  hung  on  the  herald's  breaiat,  on  which  were 
emblazoned  the  arms  of  the  king  of  Portugal  and  other  knights  of 
Portugal,  Pointing  with  his  finger  to  a  coat  of  arms,  he  said :  "Ah, 
here  are  the  arms  of  a  gallant  knight  of  Portugal,  sir  John  Portelet, 
which  I  ain  happy  to  see ;  for  he  is  a  valiant  knight,  and  was.  once 
of  great  service  to  me,  which  I  ought  always  to  remember,"  When, 
taking  out  of  his  purse  four  florins,  he  gave  them  to  the  herald,  who 
returned  him  thanks.  Sir  John  d'Ambret'court  also  examin«l  the 
scutcheon,  and  remembering  the  arms,  told  me  some  time,  afterward, 
that  the  arms  were  two  chaudi^res  sables  on  a  field  argent,  with  an 
endenture  gules. 

When  the  herald  had  taken  his  leave  and  departed,  the  squire  thus 
spoke :  "  Sir  John,  you  noticed  those  sable  chauditires,  which  the 
knight,  to  whom  I  am  so  much  indebted,  bore  in  his  arms  ?"  "  Yes, 
I  did,"  replied  sir  John ;  "  but  tell  me  the  cause  why  you  praise  him 
so  much :  I  ahaU  willingly  listen  to  you  ;  for,  as  we  ride  oh,  we  shall 
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W  at  a  loM  for  eonTenation."  "  That  I  will  do,"  replied  he  ;  "  for 
■neh  a  knight  ia  worth  talking  of.  A  little  before  the  battle  of  Alju- 
barota,  as  the  king  of  Portugal  was  marching  through  the  country 
from  Coimbra,  he  sent  me  to  seek  some  of  his  knights,  that  they 
might  be  present  at  the  engagement.  I  therefore  rode  off,  attended 
only  by  a  single  page.  In  my  way,  I  fell  in  with  twenty  Gascon 
lances,  and  I  was  suddenly  in  the  midst  before  I  perceived  them, 
when  I  was  made  prisoner,  and  asked  whither  I  was  going.  I  said, 
'  To  the  castle  du  Rout.'*  '  What  to  do  there  V  '  To  seek  sir  John 
Fernando  Portelet ;  for  the  king  wishes  for  his  company  at  Aljuba. 
rota.'  '  What !  is  not  don  Fernando  governor  of  Ront,  with  your 
king  of  Portugal  T  '  No,'  I  replied,  '  he  is  not ;  but  he  will  hasten 
thidier  the  moment  he  hears  my  message.'  '  In  God's  name,'  Said 
they,  '  he  shall  hear  it ;  for  we  will  ride  thither.'  On  saying  this, 
they  turned  about,  and  took  the  road  to  Rout.  When  they  were 
vrithin  sight,  the  watch  on  the  battlements  sounded  his  horn,  os  a 
signal  for  the  appearance  of  an  enemy. 

"  Don  Fernando  asked  from  what  quarter  they  were  coming. 
'From  the  side  of  Oporto,'  replied  the  watch.  'Ah,  ah,'  said  he, 
'  they  must  be  CastilUans  seeking  adventures,  and  on  their  road  to 
Santarem.  I  will  go  and  look  at  them  ;  for  they  may  possibly  tell 
me  some  news,  and  where  the  king  is.'  Having  ordered  his  horse 
to  be  saddled,  and  his  pennon  to  be  unfurled,  he  set  off  on  a  gallop, 
with  only  nineteen  more,  to  meet  the  enemy,  who  had  formed  an 
unbttscade.  The  Castillian  party  had  sent  one  of  their  men  to  scour 
over  the  plain,  mounted  on  a  genet,  which  being  perceived  by  don 
Fernando,  he  said  to  a  squire,  '  Gallop  thy  genet,  and  see  who  that 
fellow  is  prancing  on  the  plain.'  The  squire,  sticking  spurs  into  his 
horse,  sooa  came  up  with  the  horseman,  who  suffered  himself  nearly 
to  be  overtaken :  for  his  orders  were  to  return  instantly  to  the  am- 
buscade, if  followed  by  any  one.  When  they  were  hard  by,  the 
whole  party  sallied  fordi  and  pursued  the  squire,  who,  being  well 
mounted,  had  turned  back.  In  the  chase,  they  shouted  '  Castille  !' 
which  convinced  don  Fernando,  who  had  halted  under  his  pennon, 
to  wait  for  his  squire,  whom  they  were  closely  pursuing,  that  they 
were  enemies ;  and  he  said,  <  I  am  now  sure  they  must  be  CastilUans : 
let  us  shout  "  Portugal !"  for  I  am  resolved  to  meet  them.'  At  these 
words  he  grasped  his  spear,  and  came  on  full  speed  up  to  them. 
The  first  whom  he  met  he  struck  to  the  ground,  and  the  second  shared 
the  same  fate.  Of  the  twenty.five  spears,  ten  were  already  lying  on 
the  ground ;  the  remainder  took  to  flight;  and  of  them  several  were 
likewise  slain  or  wounded.  All  this  I  witnessed  with  great  pleas. 
we  ;  for  I  saw  in  it  my  deliverance,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was  left 
alona.  I  then  advanced  toward  don  Fernando,  who,  on  seeing  me, 
leeoUected  me ;  for  I  had  been  formerly  acquainted  with  him,  and 
aiked  from  whence  I  came,  and  what  I  was  doing  there :  I  then  re- 
lated to  hirn  my  adventure,  and  how  the  Spaniards  had  taken  me. 
'And  where  is  the  king?  Do  you  know  nothing  about  him  V  '  On 
my  troth,  sir,  to-morrow  he  will  give  battle  to  the  king  of  Castille  ; 
and  I  was  sent  to  tell  this  to  such  knights  as  were  ignorant  of  it.' 
'  To-morrow !'  said  don  Fernando.  '  Yes,  on  my  faith ;  and,  if  you 
doubt  me,  ask  these  CastilUans  whom  you  have  taken.' 

"  He  went  to  his  prisoners,  and  inquired  from  them  if  there  were 
certainly  to  be  a  battle  on  the  morrow.  They  said,  that  in  truth 
there  would  be  d  general  engagement  on  the  morrow  between  Cas- 
tille and  Portugal,  and  that  each  side  was  making  every  exertion. 
The  knight  was  well  pleased  at  this  intelligence,  insomuch  that  he 
said  to  them,  '  For  the  good  news  you  have  told  me,  I  give  you  all 
your  liberties,  but  surrender  to  me  my  countryman.'  Thus  did  I  re- 
gain my  freedom ;  and,  don  Fernando  having  taken  leave  of  those 
who  captured  me,  they  went  their  way.  We  returned  to  Ourem, 
where  flie  knight  made  himself  ready,  and  we  set  off  together  about 
midnight.  The  distance  from  Ourem  to  Aljubarota  may  be  about 
six  leagues ;  but,  to  avoid  the  Castillians  and  their  parties,  we  length, 
ened  our  road.  We  heard,  long  before  we  saw  the  armies  drawn 
up,  that  there  was  to  be  a  battle ;  and,  when  we  approached,  we  saw 
the  king  of  Portugal  in  array,  and  the  king  of  Castille  opposite  to 
him.  At  first,  the  knight  could  not  distinguish  the  Portuguese  from 
the  Castillians,  but  said,  '  I  should  imagine  the  largest  army  must  be 
that  of  Castille.''  We  rode  so  near  that  we  plainly  distinguished  the 
enemy  drawn  up  in  battle  array:  some  put  themselves  in  motion, 
m  pursuit  of  us ;  but  I  fancy  they  were  foreigners,  from  Gascony. 
Don  Fernando,  observing  them,  said,  '  Here  are  our  enemies :  let 
us  hasten  away.'  The  enemy  advanced  fuU  gallop,  shouting,  '  Cas. 
tille,  Castille !'  but  our  men,  seeing  our  situation,  came  to  our  assist. 
anca:  the  main  body,  however,  did  not  take  any  step  in  consequence. 
The  king  received  don  Fernando  with  great  joy,  and  he  was  posted 
at  the  bridle  of  the  king's  horse,  for  he  was  one  of  our  bravest 
knights,  I  feel  myself  under  the  greatest  obligation  to  him  for  hav- 
ing delivered  me  from  the  hands  of  mine  enemies;  othervdse  I 
thould  not  have  been  present  at  this  famous  battle  of  Aljubarota. 
Now,  did  he  not  do  me  a  great  service  ?"  "  On  my  faith,  that  he  did," 
replied  sir  John ;  "  and,  from  vi^hat  you  have  said,  he  must  be  well 
acquainted  with  his  business."  "Ay,  that  he  is,"  answered  the 
•quire  Upon  this,  they  rode  on  a  little  faster  to  overtake  their  com- 
panions ;  and  they  all  arrived  that  night  at  Coimbra. 


CHAPTER   XL. 

THE  Dtm  OF  LANCASTia  HAS  AX  UlTiaVIEW  WITH  TBI  EHfS  OF  KBT* 
GAh.  A  MABBIASE  IS' AaBEID  VTOV  BKTWm  THI  IItt»  AlTD  TBI 
LADT  FBILIPFA,  DACOHTEB  OF  THI  nUXZ, 

The  king  of  Portugal  was  well  pleased  atthe  arrival  of  the  Eiif. 
lish  knights,  and  commanded  that  they  should  be  comfortably  lodged 
When  they  were  ready,  don  Martin  d'Acunha  and  d»n  Femandc 
Martin  de  Merlo,  who  were  acquainted  with  the  king's  habits,  intro- 
duced them  to  him.  He  received  them  very  graciously ;  and  after 
some  conversation,  which  they  knew  well  how  to  keep  up,  they  pre- 
sented the  falcons  and  grayhounds.  The  king  cheerfully  accepted 
them,  as  he  was  fond  of  the  chase.  They  returned  the  king  thanks, 
on  the  part  of  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Lancaster,  for  the  handsome 
mules  he  had  given  them.  The  king  replied,  these  were  trifles, 
merely  tokens  of  affection,  such  as  lords  desirous  of  maintaining  love 
and  friendship  ought  to  make  to  each  other ;  but  he  should  soon  offer 
more  splendid  presents.  Wine  and  spices  were  now  brought,  of 
which  the  English  knights  having  partaken,  they  took  leave  of  the 
king  and  returned  to  their  lodgings,  where  they  supped.  On  the 
morrow,  they  dined  at  the  palace,  and  the  lord  Poinings  and  sir  John 
Bancel  were  seated  at  the  king's  table.  Sir  John  d'Ambreticourt 
and  sir  John  Sounder  were  at  another  table  with  the  great  barons  of 
the  kingdom,  among  whom  was  Lawrence  Fongasse,  squire  of  honor 
to  the  king,  who  was  weU  known  to  these  knights,  having  been  ac- 
quainted with  them  in  Fngland ;  on  which  account  he  made  them 
the  best  cheer  in  his  power,  and  this  he  knew  well  how  to  do. 

The  dinner  the  king  of  Portugal  gave  to  these  knights  was  very 
handsome  and  well  served :  when  over,  they  adjourned  to  the  coun- 
cil-chamber, and  the  knights,  addressing  themselves  to  the  king,  the 
count  d'Acunha  and  the  count  de  Novaire  spoke  as  follows :  "  Sire, 
with  all  the  compliments  the  duke  of  Lancaster  has  charged  us  to 
pay  you,  he  ordered  us  to  say  that  he  is  very  desirous  of  having  a 
personal  interview  with  you."  The  king  replied,  he  was  equally 
anxious  for  it,  and  added,  "  I  beg  of  you  to  hasten  everything  u 
much  as  possible,  that  we  may  have  a  conference  together."  "  That 
wiU  be  very  proper,"  said  the  barons  of  Portugal ;  "  for  until  you 
meet  you  will  never  understand  each  other.  You  may  then  confer 
on  the  most  effectual  means  of  carrying  on  the  war  against  the  king 
of  Castille,"  "  That  is  true,"  answered  the  knights,  "  Be  speedy 
about  it,  then,"  said  the  king :  "  for,  if  the  duke  wishes  to  see  me,  I 
wish  also  to  see  him,"  They  then  entered  on  other  conversation ; 
for  the  council  was  to  determine  when  and  where  this  meeting  should 
take  place,  and  inform  the  English  knights  of  it.  This  was  done 
It  was  agreed  the  king  of  Portugal  should  go  to  Oporto,  and  the  duke 
of  Lancaster  advance  along  the  borders  of  GaUcia ;  and  somewhere 
between  them  and  Oporto  the  meeting  was  to  be  held.  When  the 
English  knights  had  remained  three  days  at  Coimbra,  they  departed 
and  foUowed  the  same  road  back  to  Saint  Jago,  where  they  related 
to  the  duke  and  duchess  aU  Ihit  had  passed.  They  were,  with 
reason,  well  satisfied  with  it,  for  their  affairs  seemed  now  likely  to 
be  attended  to. 

When  the  day  of  meeting  approached,  the  duke  of  Lancaster  leA 
his  army,  under  the  command  of  his  marshal,  at  Saint  Jago,  and  at- 
tended by  three  hundred  spears  and  six  hundred  archers,  and  sir 
John  Holland,  (who  had  married  his  eldest  daughter,)  with  manj 
knights,  rode  toward  the  frontiers  of  Portugal,  The  king  of  Por- 
tugal,  hearing  that  the  duke  was  set  out  from  Saint  Jago,  left  Oporte 
with  six  hundred  spears,  and  went  to  a  town  called  in  that  country 
Monjao,  the  last  town  of  Portugal  on  that  side.  The  duke  cam* 
to  a  town  on  the  frontiers  caUed  Melgago.  Between  Monfao  am* 
Melga^o  runs  a  smaU  river  through  meadows  and  fields,  over  which 
is  a  bridge  called  Pont  de  More,* 

On  a  Thursday  morning,  the  king  of  Portugal  and  the  duka  »l 
Lancaster  had  their  first  interview  at  this  bridge,  attended  by  thei  - 
escorts,  when  they  made  acquaintance  with  each  other.  On  tlu 
king  of  Portugal's  side  had  been  built  a  bower,  covered  vrith  leavei 
in  which  the  duke  was  entertained  at  dinner  by  the  king.  It  was  i 
handsome  one ;  and  the  bishop  of  Coimbra,  the  bishop  of  Oporto 
as  also  the  archbishop  of  Braganza,  were  seated  at  the  king's  tabli 
with  the  duke,  and  a  little  below  him  were  sir  John  HoUand  and  ail 
Heniy  Beaumont.  There  were  many  minstrels,  and  this  entertain 
ment  lasted  until  night.  The  king  of  Portugal  was  that  day  clothed 
in  white  lined  with  crimson,  with  a  red  cross  of  St.  George,  being 
the  dress  of  the  order  of  Avis,  of  which  he  was  grand-mastar.'t 
When  the  people  had  elected  him  their  king,  he  declared  he  would 
always  wear  that  dress  in  honor  of  God  and  St,  George,  and  his  at- 
tendants were  all  dressed  in  white  and  crimson.  When  it  became 
late,  they  took  leave  of  each  other,  with  the  engagement  of  meeting 
again  on  the  morrow.  The  king  went  to  Mon9ao,  and  the  duke  to 
Melga^o,  which  places  were  only  separated  by  the  river  and  mead 
ows.  On  the  Friday,  after  hearing  the  mass,  they  mounted  their 
horses,  and  rode  over  the  Pont  de  More,  to  the  spot  where  they  bad 
met  the  preceding  day.  The  house  which  had  been  erected  for  this 
occasion  was  the  fairest  and  greatest  that  had  been  ever  seen  there 
The  king  and  duke  had  each  their  apartments  hung  with  cloth  ami 
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covered  with  carpets,  as  convenient  as  if  the  king  had  been  at  Lis. 
bon  or  the  duke  in  London. 

Before  dinner  they  had  a  conference  on  thi<  state  of  their  aiTairs, 
how  they  should  carry  on  the  war,  and  whjen  they  should  commence 
it.  They  resolved  to  order  their  marshals  to  continue  their  attacks 
during  the  winter,  which  the  king  was  to  pass  in  Portugal,-  and  the 
duke  at  Saint  Jago ;  end  it  was  settled  that,  early  in  March,  they 
would  unite  their  forces,  and  march  to  combat  the  king  of  Castille, 
wherever  he  might  be,  and  whoever  he  might  have  with  him  ;  for 
the  Knglish  and  Portuguese,  when  united,  would  be  full  thirty  thou, 
sand  men.  When  this  had  been  determined,  the  king's  council  in- 
troduced the  subject  of  a  marriage  with  their  king ;  for  the  country 
was  very  desirous  he  would  marry,  as  it  was  now  time  ;  and  by  it 
they  would  be  much  strengthened ;  and  they  thought  he  could  not 
make  a  better  choice  for  himself,  nor  one  more  agreeable  to  them, 
than  by  intermarrying  with  the  house  of  Lancaster.  The  duke, 
who  saw  the  attachment  the  king  and  the  Portuguese  had  for  him, 
and  that  he  had  need  of  their  assistance,  as  he  was  come  from  Eng. 
land  to  Portugal  to  regain  his  kingdom  of  Castille,  replied  with  a 
smile,  addressing  the  king :  "  Sir  King,  I  have  at  Saint  Jago  two 
girls,  and  I  will  give  you  the  choice  to  take  which  of  them  shall 
please  you  best.  Send  thither  your  council,  and  I  will  return  her 
with  them."  "  Many  thanks,"  said  the  king  :  "you  offer  me  more 
than  I  ask.  I  will  leave  my  cousin  Catherine,  of  Castille ;  but  I 
demand  your  daughter  Philippa,  in  marriage,  whom  I  vdll  espouse 
and  make  my  queen."  At  these  words  the  conference  broke  up,  as 
it  was  dinner-time.  They  were  seated  as  on  the  preceding  day,  and 
most  sumptuously  and  plentifully  served,  according  to  the  custom  of 
that  country.  After  dinner,  the  king  and  duke  returned  to  their 
lodgings. 

On  the  Saturday  after  mass,  they  again  mounted  their  horses,  and 
returned  to  Pont  de  More  in  grand  array.  The  duke  this  day  en- 
tertained at  dinner  the  king  and  his  attendants.  His  apartments 
\vere  decorated  with  the  richest  tapestry,  with  his  arms  emblazoned 
on  it,  and  as  splendidly  ornamented  as  if  he  had  been  at  Hertford, 
Leicester,  or  at  any  of  his  mansions  in  England,  which  very  much 
astonished  the  Portuguese.  Thr^e  bishops  and  one  archbishop  were 
seated  at  the  upper  table ;  the  bishops  of  Lisbon,  of  Oporto,  of  Coira- 
bra,  and  the  archbishop  of  Braganza.  The  king  of  Portugal  was 
placed  at  the  middle,  and  the  duke  somewliat  below  him :  a  little 
lower  than  the  duke,  the  count  d'Acunha  and  the  count  de  Novaire. 
At  the  head  of  the  second  table  was  the  deputy  gi&:?d-masteT  of  Avis: 
then  the  grand-master  of  St  James,  in  Portugal,*  aad  the  grend- 
master  of  St.  John,  Diego  Lopez  Pacheco,  Joao  FernaadM  Focheco 
his  son,  Lopo  Vasquez  d'Acunha,  Vasco  Martin  d'Acunha,  Lopo 
Diaz  d'Azevedo,  Vasco  Martin  de  Merlo,  Gonzalves  de  Merlo,  all 
great  barons.  The  abbot  of  Aljubarota,  the  abbot  of  St.  Mary,  in 
Eetremadoura,  sir  Alvarez  Pereira,  marshal  of  Portugal,  Joao  Rod- 
riguez Pereira,  Joao  Gomez  de  Silva,  Joao  Rodriguez  de  Sa,  and 
many  othsr  Portuguese  knights,  were  there  seated ;  for  not  one  Eng- 
lishman was  at  the  table  that  day",  but  served  their  guests.  There 
were  numbers  of  minstrels,  who  played  their  parts  well;  and  the 
duke  gave  them  and  the  heralds  one  hundred  nobles  each. 

When  this  festival  was  ended,  they  took  a  most  friendly  leave  of 
each  other,  until  they  should  meet  again.  The  king  returned  to 
Oporto,  and  the  duke  to  Melga5o,  from  whence  he  journeyed  toward 
Saint  Jago.  The  count  de  Novaire  escorted  him  with  one  hundred 
Portuguese  lances,  until  he  was  out  of  all  danger,  when  he  took 
leave  and  returned  to  Portugal.  The  duchess  was  very  impatient 
for  the  duke's  return,  to  hear  how  the  conferences  had  passed  j  of 
course,  you  may  suppose,  she  received  him  with  joy.  She  asked 
what  he  thought  of  the  king  of  Portugal.  «  On  my  faith,"  replied 
the  duke,  "  he  is  an  agreeable  man,  and  has  the  appearance  of  being 
a  valiant  one,  and  I  think  he  will  reign  powerfully  ;  for  he  is  much 
beloved  by  his  subjects,  who  say  that  they  have  not  been  so  fortunate 
in  a  king  for  these  hundred  years.  He  is  but  twenty-six  years  old, 
and.  like  the  Portuguese,  strong,  and  well  formed  in  his  limbs  and 
body  to  go  through  much  labor  and  pain."  "  Well,  and  what  was 
done  in  regard  to  the  marriage  ?"  said  the  duchess.  "  I  have  given 
him  one  of  my  daughters."  "  Which  7"  asked  the  duchess.  "  I 
offered  him  the  choice  of  Catherine  or  Philippa;  for  which  he 
thanked  me  much,  and  has  fixed  on  Philippa."  "  He  is  in  the  right," 
said  the  duchess;  "for  my  daughter  Catherine  is  too  yonne  for 
him." 

The  duke  and  duchess  passed  the  time  as  well  as  they  could : 
>vinter  was  approaching,  though  in  Galicia  the  severity  of  that  sea! 
son  is  scarcely  felt ;  for  it  is  always  there  so  warm,  that  some  fruits 
are  eatable^  even  in  March,  and  beans,  peas,  and  grassj  are  high  and 
flourishing  in  February.  Their  hay.harvest  is  over  before  Midsum. 
mer-day ;  and,  by  that  time  their  corn  is,  in  several  places,  com- 
pletely ripe, 

CHAPTER   XLL 
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SAUCU.      THE  OONDnCT  OF  THE  KDJO  OF  CASTILLB. 

NoTwiTHSTANDiNO  the  dukc  of  Lancaster  lived  quietly  at  St.  Jago 
with  his  duchess  and  children,  it  was  not  so  with  his  army ;  for  the 
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commanders  made  frequent  excursions  over  the  countty,  conquering 
towns  and  castles,  of  which,  for  a  time  they  held  possession.  I  will 
faithfully  narrate  the  manner  in  which  they  did  this,  and  the  names 
of  the  towns  they  gained  ;  for  I  was  told  all  the  particulais  of  tht 
campaign  by  those  English  knights  who  had  been  actors  in  thesv 
conquests ;  but  more  particularly  by  that  gallant  knight  of  Portugal 
whom  I  have  before  mentioned,  who,  in  the  most  friendly  manner, 
entered  into  all  the  details  at  Middleburgh,  in  Zealand,  where  he 
was,  on  his  way  to  Prussia.  I  have  already  told  his  name,  but  I  will 
repeat  it :  he  was  called  John  Fernando  Portelet,  who  informed  me 
as  follows : 

"  When  the  duke  of  Lancaster  was  returned  to  Saint  Jago,  from 
the  frontiers  of  Portugal,  Sir  Thomas  Moreaux,  the  marshal  of  hja 
army,  said  to  him,  that  he  was  unwilling  to  remain  in  idleness ;  and 
that,  since  they  were  in  an  enemy's  country,  he  would  make  soma 
excursions  to  conquer  towns  or  castles,  and  employ  die  army  who 
were  very  anxious  for  it.  He  gave  his  orders  accordingly,  and  de- 
clared he  would  penetrate  into  Galicia  farther  than  he  had  hitherto 
been,  and  would  not  leave  town  nor  castle  behiiid  him  without  their 
submitting  to  the  duke.  He  began  his  march  from  Saint  Jago,  with 
six  hundred  lances  and  twelve  hundred  archeis,  and  took  tbe  road 
to  Pontevedra,  a  good  town  of  Galicia,  which  held  out  for  the  king 
of  Castille.  The  townsmen  were  well  aware  of  the  intended  attack ; 
for  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  flat  countries  fled  before  the  English,  to 
different  towns,  to  save  themselves  and  fortunes.  When  the  maisha) 
came  before  the  place,  the  inhabitants  were  in  deep  consultation, 
whether  to  surrender,  or  to  defend 'themselves;  but  they  were  not 
unanimous.  The  lower  sort  of  inhabitants  wanted  to  surrender  in 
stantly :  the  bailiff  (who  had  been  ordered  thither  by  the  king  to  guard 
and  defend  it,)  with  those  who  were  the  richest,  wished  to  hold  out ; 
for  they  said  that  an  instant  surrender  would  not  redound  to  their 
honor  nor  profit.  They  were  still  in  debate,  when  the  watch  sounded 
his  horn  to  announce  die  arrival  of  the  English.  This  broke  up  the 
assembly ;  and  every  one  ran  to  the  battlements,  armed  with  stones, 
darts,  and  javelins,  with  a  full  determination  to  defend  the  place, 
and  not  to  surrender  it  until  pushed  to  extremities. 

"  When  the  marshal  and  his  companions  arrived  at  Pontevedra, 
they  dismounted  and  gave  their  horses  to  their  servants.  They  drew 
up  their  men  for  instantly  attacking  it.  The  archers  were  ranged 
round  the  walls  with  bows  bent  for  shooting ;  and  men-at-arms,  well 
armed  and  shielded,  descended  into  the  ditch.  On  the  marshal's 
trumpet  sounding,  the  assault  commenced ;  and  those  who  were  in 
the  ditch  scrambled  up  to  the  walls,  with  pick-axes  and  iron  crows  to 
undermine  them.  The  townsmen  showered  down  on  them  stonet 
and  flips  to  their  great  annoyance :  they  would  have  done  more,  iJ 
the  archers  had  not  made  good  use  of  tiieir  bows :  few,  after  soma 
time,  dared  to  show  themselves  on  the  bulwarks,  for  they  killed  and 
wounded  many.  The  bailiff  of  the  town  was  so  severely  struck  by 
an  arrow,  which  pierced  his  helmet  and  head,  that  he  was  forced  to 
be  carried  to  his  house.  The  ill-intentioned  in  the  place  were  not 
sorry  at  this,  because  he  would  not  consent  to  a  surrender.  This 
accident,  however,  did  not  cause  the  defence  to  be  weakened  ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  were  the  more  active ;  and  the  attack  continued 
until  night,  when  the  enemy  sounded  a  retreat.  Many  were  wounded 
on  each  side.  The  English  returned  to  their  quarters,  fully  deter, 
mined  to  renew  the  attack  on  the  morrow,  and  to  gain  the  place  by 
capitulation  or  storm. 

"  During  the  night,  the  inhabitants  held  a  meeting  and  said : '  We 
are  mad,  thus  to  suffer  ourselves  to  be  killed  and  wounded  for  noth. 
ing.  Why  do  not  we  act  like  the  other  towns  which  have  surren- 
dered? They  have  yielded  themselves  to  the  duke  of  Lancaster 
and  the  lady  Constance,  daughter  to  king  don  Pedro,  on  condition 
that,  if  the  rest  of  the  towns  in  Spain  acknowledge  him  for  king, 
they  will  do  the  same :  in  which  they  have  acted  wisely,  for  they 
have  remained  unmolested.'  '  In  God's  name,'  said  others,  '  w'a 
wanted  to  do  so,  but  our  bailiff  persuaded  us  to  the  contrary,  fot 
which  he  has  paid  severely ;  for  there  is  a  great  chance  if  he  will 
ever  recover  from  the  wound  in  his  head.'  '  Let  us  go,'  said  some, 
'and  speak  with  him,  and  ask  how  we  had  best  act  now;  for  the 
English  will  certainly  return  to-morrow,  and  conquer  us  by  fair  or 
foul  means.'  This  proposition  was  adopted,  and  twelve  of  the  prin. 
cipal  townsmen  went  to  the  bailiff's  house,  whose  name  was,  I  be- 
lieve,  Diantale  de  L^on.  They  found  him  lying  on  a  couch,  his 
wound  having  been  just  dressed ;  and,  as  it  had  so  lately  happened, 
he  did  not  suffer  much  from  it,  and  made  good  cheer  to  those  among 
them  whom  he  knew,  and  had  come  to  see  him.  He  inquired  how 
the  attack  had  been  carried  on,  and  if  they  had  well  defended  them. 
selves.  They  said,  'Tolerably  well;  and,  thanks  to  God,  no  one, 
excepting  himself,  of  any  consequence,  had  been  hurt ;  but  to-morrow 

J  ^^  ??  ^^^'  ^°'  "'^  "®  assured  we  shall  be  very  hard  pushed ; 
and  such  ignorant  and  simple  persons  as  ourselves  will  never  be  able 
to  withstand  their  attacks.  We  therefore  come  to  you  for  advice 
how  to  act.  The  English  menace  us  greatly ;  and  should  they  win 
the  place  by  storm,  they  will  put  all  to  the  sword,  and  plunder  the 
town.' 

"'In  the  name  of  God,'  replied  Diantale  de  Lion,  -you  can  never 
be  blamed  for  surrendering ;  but  treat  prudently,  and  manage  by  all 
meaiM  to  avoid  being  taken  by  storm.  Offer  to  put  yourselves  under 
tha  obadiance  of  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Lancaster,  o^  i^e  samf 
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iHmi'with  those  of  Coruiia,  for  no  Englishman  ever  entered  that 
town.  They  sent  out  to  them  provisions  for  money ;  and,  if  you 
will  follow  my  advice,  you  will  do  the  same.  I  believe  they  will  be 
glad  to  accept  your  submission;  for  there  are  many  other  towns  in 
Galicia  to  conquer,  and  th§y  will  not  hold  out  for  trifles.'  '  You  say 
well,'  replied  the  townsmen,  '  and  we  will  do  as  you  advise.'  They 
then  left  him,  and  passed  the  night  as  well  as  they  could.  By  sun. 
rise,  on  the  morrow,  they  had  properly  instructed  seven  of  the  prin. 
cipal  inhabitants,  whom  they  sent  out  of  the  town  to  treat  with  sir 
Thomas  Moreaux :  they  met  him  on  his  march  to  renew  the  attack. 
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They  cast  themselves  on  their  knees,  and,  having  saluted  him,  said, 
'  My  lord,  we  are  sent  hither  by  the  inhabitants  of  Pontevedra,  who 
offer  to  place  themselves  under  the  obedience  of  the  duke  and  duchess 
of  Lancaster,  on  the  same  terms  which  those  of  Coruiia  have  ob- 
^ned.  This  they  have  ordered  us  to  tell  you,  and  also  that  you  may 
have  provision  in  plenty  on  paying  a  fair  price.  It  is  the  wish  of 
those  who  have  sent  us,  that  you  push  them  no  farther,  and  that 
neither  yourself  nor  any  from  you  enter  the  place  armed  and  by 
force ;  but  that  if  you  or  any  others  be  desirous  of  courteously  enter- 
ing the  town,  they  shall  be  welcome.'  The  marshal  had  with  him 
one  who  understood  perfectly  the  Galician  tongue,  who  repeated  to 
him  in  English  all  that  had  been  said.  'The  marahal  replied,  'Return 
quickly  to  your  town,  and  let  those  who  have  sent  you  come  to  the 
harriers.  I  will  grant  them  respite  until  to-morrow  at  sunrise,  should 
we  not  make  a  satisfactory  agreement.'  They  promise^  to  cotnpljr 
with  his  command,  and  departed.  When  arrived  at  the  barriers, 
they  found  there  the  greater  part  of  the  townsmen  waiting,  to  whom 
thfey  told  all  that  had  passed  between  them  and  the  marshal ;  add- 
mg,  'The  marshal  will  soon  be  here  himself:  therefore,  if  you  do 
not  think  yourselves  of  sufficient  consequence  to  parley  with  him, 
hasten  those  hither  whom  you  may  wish  for.' 

"  As  the  principal  inhabitants  were  at  the  barriers,  they  saw  sir 
Thomas  Mbreaux,  with  about  forty  lances,  advancing,  who  on  his 
arrival  dismounted,  and  his  companions  hkewise.  He  addressed 
them  as  follows  :  '  You,  the  inhabitants  of  Pontevedra,  have  sent  to 
us  seven  of  your  brother  townsmen,  and  persons  in  whom  I  am  sat- 
isfied you  have  confidence  :  they  have  told  us  that  you  are  willing  to 
submit  yourselves  to  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Lancaster,  on  thesame 
terras  which  those  of  Coruiia  have  obtained,  but  that  you  wish  to 
have  no  other  governors  but  yourselves.  Now  tell  me,  I  beg  of  you, 
what  sovereignty  my  lord  would  have  if  he  had  not  his  own  officers 
in  the  town  ?  When  you  pleased  you  would  acknowledge  him  for 
your  king,  and  when  you. pleased  disavow  him.  Know,  that  it  is 
my  intention,  as  well  as  that  of  those  around  me,  to  give  you  a  wise, 
valiant  and  prudent  governor,  who  will  defend  you  and  do  ample 
lustioe  to  all  alike,  and  I  mean  to  thrust  out  the  officers  of  >he  king 
of  Castille :  let  me  hear,  therefore,  if  you  consent  to  these  terms;  for 
lueh  are  our  fixed'  resolutions.'  They  requested  leave  to  consult 
together,  and  having  done  sq,  replied :  '  My  lord,  we  have  the  fullest 
confidence  in  you,  but  we  are  afraid  of  pillagers ;  for  we  have  for- 
merly  been  so  ill  treated  by  persons  of  that  description,  when  sir 
Bertrand  du  Guesclin  and  the  Bretons  first  came  hither:  they  left 
m  not  a  rag,  and  we  are  in.  dread  of  the  like  happening  again.'  '  You 
need  not,"  said  sir  Thomas,  'for  no  piUSger  shaU  ever  enter  your 
i(.w«-    Yon  shall  lose  notoimt  hyva:  all  we  want  is  voxa  obedi- 


ence.'  This  speech  settled  the  business,  and  sir  Thomas  and  hii 
company  entered  the  town,  his  army  taking  up  their  quarters  in  tenti 
without  the  walls.  The  inhabitants  sent  them  twenty-four  horse- 
loads  of  wine,  as  much  bread,  and  poultry  in  abundance  for  the 
principal  officers. 

"  The  marshal  remained  the  whole  day  in  Pontevedra,  to  arrange 
a  government  for  the  duke  of  Lancaster.     He  appointed  an  honest 
Galician  governor,  Who  had  followed  the  duchess  to  England,'  with 
whom  the  inhabitants  were  satisfied.     On  the  morrow,  he  returned 
to  his  army,  and  in  a  council  he  determined  to  march  against  another 
town  that  was  rebellious,  called  Vigo, 
six   leagues   distant   from  Pontevedra. 
They  instantly  began  their  march ;  and, 
when  within  two  leagues  of  the  place, 
they  sent  forward  to  know  if  they' would 
surrender,    as    Pontevedra    and    other 
towns  had  done,  which,  if  they  refused, 
they .  might  rest  assured  they  should  be 
attacked  in  the  morning.    The  inhabit- 
ants paid  no  attention  to  this  menace, 
and  said,  that  they  had  often  had  as. 
saults,  but  had  never  been  the  worse  for 
them.    When  this  answer  was  carried 
to  the  marshal,  he  swore  by  St.  George 
they  should   be    attacked  in  earnest. 
'  What !  are  the  scoundrels  so  proud  to 
send  me  such  an  answer  ?'  They  passed 
the  night  comfortably  with  what  they 
brought  with  them,  and  on  the  morrow 
by  sunrise  were  on  their  march  to  Vigo. 
It   was    near  ten   o'clock   when   they 
came  before  the  town,  and  each  party 
made  preparations  for  the  attack  and 
defence.      Vigo,  though    not  a  large 
town,  is  sufficiently  stiong;    and  had 
there  been  within  it  some  knights  and 
■quires,  who  understood  their  profession, 
I  do  not  believe  the  English  would  have 
gained  it  so  easily  as  they  did  ;  for  the 
moment  the  inhabitants  felt  the  arrows 
of  the  English  and  saw  many  killed  and 
wounded  by  them,  for  they  were  badly 
armed,  they   were    panic-struck,    and 
said, '  Why  do  we  let  ourselves  be  killed 
and  wounded  for  the  king  of  Castille  ?     We  may  as  weU  have  the 
duke  of  Lancaster,  who  married  the  daughter  of  don  Pedro,  for  our 
king,  as  the  son  of  don  Henry  of  Transtamare.     We  must  know,  thai 
if  we  be  taken  by  storm,  our  lives  will  be  forfeited  and  our  town 
plundered,  and  there  does  not  seem  succor  coming  to  us  from  any 
quarter.    A  month  ago,  we  sent  a  remonstrance  to  the  king  of  Castille 
at  Burgos  on  our  situation,  and  tjie  peril  we  should  be  in,  if  the  English 
marched  hither,  as  we  heard  they  intended  doing.     The  king  mdeed 
spoke  to  the  French  knight^  who  are  with  him  on  the  matter,  but  HC 
orders  were  given  for  any  men-at-arms  to  be  sent  hither  as  a  garrison, 
any  more  than  to  other  parts  of  Galicia,  which  plainly  showed  it  was 
indifferent  to  the  king  whether  we  were  won  or  not.     He  told  our 
envoys  to  return  and  do  as  well  as  they  could.     This  proves  he  does 
not  wish  us  to  be  slain,  nor  the  place  taken  by  storm.' 

"  On  saying  this,  some  of  the  townsmen  mounted  over  the  gate, 
way,  and  from  a  window  made  signs  they  wished  for  a  parley,  to 
treat  of  peace.  They  were  observed ;  and  the  marshal,  gomg  thither, 
asked  what  they  wanted.  They  said  ;  '  Marshal,  order  your  men  to 
retire :  we  will  submit  ourselves  to  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Lan- 
caster,  on  the  same  terms  as  those  of  Coruna  and  other  towiis  have 
obtained;  and  if  you  want  provisions,  you  shall  courteously  have 
them  from  us ;  but  we  will  not  suffer  any  one  to  enter  the  town  by 
force  of  arms.  This  is  our  proposal,  and  by  this  we  mean  to  abide.' 
The  marshal  was  advised  to  answer, '  I  agree  to  your  terms;  but  I 
must  appoint  an  able  governor,  to  counsel  and  defend  you,  should 
there  be  any  need  of  it.'  They  answered,  they  would  also  adnutof 
this.  Thus  was  the  treaty  concluded  ;  and,  on  the  assault  ceasing, 
the  army  retreated  from  before  it  into  the  plain.  The  marshal,  sir 
Evan  Fitzwarren,  sir  John  Abuurelle,*  the  lord  de  Pommieis,  and 
sir  John  d'Ambreticourt,  entered  the  town  to  refresh  themselves, 
where  they  remained  the  whole  day.  Those  without  the  walls  re- 
ceived bread,  wine,  and  other  provision  from  the  town  in  abundance. 
"After  the  conquest  of  Vigo,  where  the  lords  had  availed  them. 
selves  of  the  opportunity  to  refresh  themselves  at  their  ease,  for  it  ia 
situated  in  a  rich  country,  and  had  nominated  as  governor  an  Eng. 
lish  squire  called  Thomas  .Albery,  a  pradent  and  valiant  man,  to 
whom  they  gave  twelve  archers  for  his  defence,  they  marched  from 
thence,  skirting  the  mountains  and  borders  of  Castille,  toward  the 
large  town  of  Bayona.  When  they  had  advanced  within  two  leagues 
of  the  place,  they  halted  and  took  up  their  quarters  for  the  n^ht. 
On  the  morrow,  thev  dislodged  and  marched  in  battle-array  lo  Bay. 
ona.  When  near,  they  formed  themselves  into  two  divisions,  and 
sent  forward  a  herald  to  learn  the  intentions  of  the  inhabilaBBS 
whether  they  would  surrender  without  being  assaulted.     The  hetaW 
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had  not  far  to  go ;  and,  when  arrived  at  the  barriers,  he  found  plenty 
of  common  people  there,  though  badty  armed,  to  whom  he  delivered 
his' message  ;  for  he  well  understood  their  language,  being  a  Portu. 
gueso.     His  name  was  Coimbra,  and  attached  to  the  king  of  Por- 
tugal.     '  You  men  of  the  town,'  said  he, '  what  are  your  intentions  ? 
Will  you  suffer  yourselves  to  be  attacked,  or  will  you  surrender 
quietly  to  your  sovereigns,  the.  duke  and  duchess  of  Lancaster  ?    My 
lord  marshal  and  his  companions  send  me  hither  to  know  what  you 
mean  to  do.'     Upon  this  they  collected  together  and  began  to  talk 
aloud,  saying, '  What  shall  we  do  7    Shall  we  defend  ourselves,  or 
surrender  ?'     An  old  man  who  had  learnt  experience,  from  having 
seen  more  than  they  had,  addressed  them  : '  My  good  sirs,  in  our 
situation  we  must  not  hold  long  councils;  and  the  English  are  very 
courteous  in  thus  allowing  us  time  to  deliberate.     You  are  aware 
that  we  have  not  any  hopes  of  succor ;  for  the  king  of  Castille,  who 
^nows  our  situation  well,  and  has  done  so  since  the  arrival  of  the 
duke  and  duchess  at  Coruna,  has  not  provided  any  resources  for  us, 
nor  does  he  seem  inclined  so  to  do.    If  we,  therefore,  allow  our. 
«elves  to  be  attacked,  the  town  is  so  large  and  ill  fortified,  we  can. 
not  guard  the  whole ;  and  the  English  are  subtle  in  war :  they  will 
exert  themselves  to  conquer  us,  in  hopes  of  plunder ;  for  they  are, 
like  all  men-at-arms,  eager  to  enrich  themselves ;  and  this  town  is 
supposed  to  be  more  rich  than  in  fact  it  i^.    I  therefore  think  it  most 
advisable  that  we  quietly  submit  to  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Lancaster, 
and,  by  not  foolishly  resisting,  lose  more,  but  obtain  peace  on  ad- 
vantageous  terms.     This  is  the  advice  I  give  you.'     They  replied, 
they  would  follow  it ;  and  as  he  was  a  man  of  consideration  in  Bay. 
ona,  they  requested  him  to  answer  the  herald.     '  I  will  cheerfully 
do  so  ;  but  we  must  give  him  some  money,  which  will  bind  him  to 
our  interests,  and  indiice  him  to  make  a  favorable  report  to  his  lords.' 
On  this  he  advanced  to  the  herald,  and  said :  '  You  will  return  to 
your  lords,  and  assure  them  we  are  willing  to  put  ourselves  under 
the  obedience  of  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Lancaster,  in  the  same 
manner  other  towns  in  Galicia  have  done,  or  may  do.    Now,  go  and 
do  our  business  well,  and  we  will  give  you  twenty  florins.'     The 
herald  was  delighted  on  hearing  this  speech,  and  the  promise  of 
twenty  florins ;  and  said,  •  Where  are  the  florins  7'     They  were  in. 
atantly  paid  down,  and  he  set  off,  gayly,  to  rejoin  the  English  array. 
"  The  marshal  and  his  companions,  on  seeing  him  return,  asked 
what  news  he  had  brought.    '  Do  the  townsmen  mean  to  surrender 
or  wait  the  attack  7'    '  By  my  faith,  my  lords,'  replied  the  herald, 
•  they  have  no  such  intentions.    The^  desire  me  to  inform  you,  they 
are  willing  to  submit  themselves  to  the  duke  and  duchess,  on  simi- 
lar terms  to  those  which  other  towns  have  obtained ;  and  if  you  will 
go  tluther,  they  will  gladly  receive  you.'  '  Well,'  said  the  marshal, '  it 
is  better  we  thus  gain  the  place  than  by  assault ;  for  our  men,  at 
least,  will  neither  be  wounded  nor  slain.'    The  marshal  and  his 
army  marched  at  a  foot's.pace  to  the  town,  where  he  dismounted, 
and  went  to  the  barrier  and  gate.     There  were  numbers  of  people 
assembled,  but  their  whole  armors  were  not  worth  ten  francs,  to  see 
the  English ;  and  the  person  who  had  given  the  answer  to  the  he. 
raid  was  there  also,  to  conclude  a  treaty.     The  moment  the  herald 
^rceived  him,  he  said  to  the  marshal,  ■  My  lord,  speak  to  that  el. 
4erly  man  who  is  bowing  to  you,  for  he  has  the  greatest  weight  in 
lb*  ^lace.'    Tli*  maishai  advanced,  and  said,  '  Now,  what  have  you 
to  aay  i     Will  you  surrender  yourselves  to  my  lord,  the  duke  of 
Lancaster,  and  to  his  duchess,  as  to  your  legal  sovereigns  7'     '  Yes,' 
ray  lord,'  replied  the  old  man :  '  we  surrender  ourselves  to  you,  and 
acknowledge  them  for  our  lords,  as  other  towns  in  Galicia  have 
done  ;  and,  if  you  and  your  companions  please  to  enter  the  town, 
you  are  welcome  ;  but  on  condition  that,  should  you  want  provision, 
you  do  not  seize  it,  but  loyally  pay  for  whatever  you  may  take.'     '  I 
agree  to  this,'  said  the  marshal ; '  for  we  only  desire  the  love  and  obe. 
dience  of  the  country ;  but  you  must  swear,  that  should  the  king  of 
Castille  come  in  person,  or  send  hither  any  troops,  you  will  defend 
yourselves  boldly  against  him  and  all  his  allies,'     '  We  willingly 
swear  this  ;  and  should  he  come  himself,  or  send  any  troops,  we  will 
remain  steady  to  your  interest ;  for  you  will  never  find  any  deceit  in 
UB.'     '  I  am  satisfied,'  answered  the  marshal,  '  and  do  not  require 


more.  Before  the.  expiration  of  the  year,  the  dispute  will  be  de. 
eided ;  and  the  crown  of  Castille,  Cordova,  Galicia,  and  Seville, 
will  fall  to  the  strongest ;  for,  by  the  end  of  August,  there  will  be 
such  numbers  of  men.at-arms  in  Castille  as  have  not  been  seen  for 
these  hundred  years.'  '  Well,  my  lord,'  answered  the  elder,  '  let 
happen  what  may,  and  the  right  fall  where  it  ought,  we  of  Galicia 
venture  to  wait  the  event.' 

"  Upon  this,  the  holy  sacrament  was  brought,  and  those  who  gov. 
emed  the  town  swore  upon  it  to  behave  loyally  and  faithfully,  like 
good  subjects,  to  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Lancaster,  and  to  acknow. 
ledge  them  as  their  sovereigns,  in  the  same  manner  as  other  towns 
had  done.  The  marshal,  in  the  name  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster  re- 
ceived theci  as  his  subjects,  and  swore  to  defend  and  govern  them 
in  peace  and  justice.  When  all  this  had  been  done,  the  barriers 
and  gates  were  thrown  open,  when  all  entered  who  chose,  and  lodged 
themselves  where  they  coiild.  They  remained  there  four  days,  to 
recruit  themselves  and  horses,  and  also  to  wait  for  fair  weather ;  for, 
during  these  four  days,  it  rained  intessantly,  and  the  rivers  were 
much  swelled.  There  are,  in  Galicia,  many  rivers  which  are  so 
gnatly  increased  by  the  mountain-torrents,  that  they  are  very  dan. 


gerous  to  pass.  While  waiting  for  a  change  in  the  weather,  the» 
held  a  council,  whether  they  should  march  for  Betancos  or  Ribada 
via,  which  is  a  strong  town,  inhabited  by  the  most  insolent  and  treach 
erous  people  in  all  Galicia.  On  the  fifth  day,  the  English  dislodged 
from  Bayona,  and  took  the  field.  The  weather  was  now  temperate, 
and  the  rivers,  to  their  great  joy,  reduced  to  their  usual  size.  They 
rode  toward  Ribadavia  without  any  opposition ;  and,  as  no  one 
came  out  against  them,  they  thought  themselves  lords  of  Galicia. 
They  arrived  near  the  town,  with  a  large  train  of  baggage,  horses 
and  victuallers,  and  encamped  in  a  grove  of  olive  trees  on  a  band, 
some  plain,  about  half  a  league  from  the  place.  They  resolved  to 
send  a  herald  to  parley  wi&  the  townsmen,  before  they  made  any 
preparations  for  the  attack ;  for  the  marshal  well  knew  they  were 
the  falsest  and  worst  people  in  all  Castille,  extensive  as  it  js ;  and 
that  they  paid  no  regard  to  the  king,  nor  to  any  one  but  themselvea, 
depending  on  the  strength  of  their  town. 

J  "  The  herald,  before  he  set  out,  was  charged  to  learn  theii;  inten 
lions ;  but,  when  he  came  to  the  barriers,  he  found  them  and  the 
gate  closed.  He  shouted  and  called,  but  received  no  answer  what, 
ever.  He  saw,  indeed,  several  pass  backward  and  forward  on  the 
battlements  ;  but  for  all  he  could  do,  not  one  would  come  and  ^eak 
with  him,  though  he  remained  an  hour  thus  bawling  to  them.  Find, 
ing  he  could  not  obtain  a  hearing,  he  said  to  himself,  '  I  fancy  these 
men  of  Ribadavia  have  had  some  communication  with  those  of  Bay. 
ona,  who  are  vexed  they  should  have  given  me  twenty  florins  for 
so  little  trouble,  and  want  to  make  me  here  pay  for  it.  By  holy 
Mary !  I  believe  they  wish  to  keepr  me  until  it  be  late,  and  then 
seize  and  hang  me.'  On  saying  this,  he  remounted  his  horse,  and 
returned  to  the  marshal  and  his  army.  On  his  arrival,  he  was  asked 
what  news,  and  whether  the  inhabitants  of  Ribadavia  would  surren 
der  as  the  other  towns  had  done,  or  force  them  to  the  attack  7'  •  Bj  . 
my  troth,'  replied  the  herald,  •  I  know  not  what  they  mean  to  do ;  for 
they  are  so  proud,  that  though  I  bawled  to  them  for  an  hour,  they 
never  deigned  to  give  me  any  answer.'  Sir  John  Bumel  then  said, 
'  Hast  thou  seen  no  one  7  Perhaps  they  are  fled,  and  have  left  their 
town  for  fear  of  us.'  '  Fled !'  replied  the  herald  :  '  begging  your  par. 
don,  my  lord,  they  disdain  to  do  such  a  thing  as  fly  ;  and  before  you 
conquer  them,  they  will  give  yon  more  plague  than  all  the  other 
towns  in  Galicia  together.  Know  tliat  there  are  plenty  of  men 
within  it ;  for  I  saw  them  when  I  called  out,  "  Listen  to  me,  listen 
to  me  !  I  am  a  herald,  whom  my  lord  marshal  has  sent  hither  to  par. 
ley  and  treat  with  you  ;"  but  they  gave  me  no  answer,  only  staring 
at  me,  and  bursting  out  in  laughter.'  '  Ah,  the  insolent  scoundrels !' 
said  the  marshal :  «.by  St.  George,  they  shall  be  well  punished  for 
this ;  and,  unless  my  lord  of  Lancaster  shall  order  otherwise,  never 
will  I  quit  this  place  until  I  have  reduced  it  under  his  obedience. 
Let  us  now  eat  and  drink  to  refresh  ourselves,  and  then  march  to 
the  assault ;  for  I  will  see  this  town  nearer,  and  what  is  its  strength, 
that  makes  the  scoundrels  tlius  insolent,  and  induces  them  to  hold  us 
so  cheap.' 

"  When  they  had  finished  their  repast,  they  mounted  their  horses, 
and,  with  trumpets  sounding,  rode  gently  on,  for  the  weather  was  as 
sweet  as  in  the  month  of  May.  On  coming  before  the  place,  some 
knights  and  squires,  to  make  a  display,  galloped  up  to  the  barriers, 
where  they  found  a  large  body  of  cross-bowmen  drawn  up  in  front 
of  the  gate,  who,  by  their  shooting,  killed  and  wounded  many  horses. 
The  archers  then  advanced,  and,  posting  themselves  on  the  bank  of 
the  ditch,  and  at  the  barriers,  attacked  the  cross-bowmen.  The  as. 
sault  was  severe,  and  lasted  a  considerable  time  ;  for  the  town  wat 
tolerably  strong,  and  difficult  to  be  conquered.  One  side  is  situated 
on  a  perpendicular  rock,  impossible  to  be  mounted :  the  other,  in. 
deed,  is  on  the  plain,  but  surrounded  by  wide  ditches,  which,  though 
not  filled  with  water,  cannot  easily  be  crossed.  The  knights  and 
squires,  however,  did  cross  them,  and  ascended. the  banks  to  the  walls, 
with  targets  on  their  heads,  to  defend  themselves  from  the  arrows, 
or  whatever  might  be  thrown  down  from  the  battlements.  The  arch, 
ers  shot  so  well,  that  scarcely  any  dared  show  themselves ;  and  this 
attack  was  long  continuedi  many  on  each  side  being  killed  or 
wounded.  Toward  evening,  it  ceased,  on  the  trumpets  sounding  the 
retreat ;  and  the  English  returned  to  their  camp,  where  they  made 
themselves  comfortable,  and  attended  to  their  wounded.  Thierry  de 
Soumain  was  so  badly  wounded  in  the  arm  at  the  barriers,  by  a  boll 
from  a  cross.bow,  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  it  forced  through  thd 
arm ;  he  was  upward  of  a  month  unable  to  use  it,  and  obliged  to 
bear  it  in  a  scaif. 

"  While  the  marshal  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster's  army  was  thus 
overrunning  and  turning  Galicia  to  his  interest,  the  duke  and  duchess, 
with  their  children,  resided  quietly  at  St.  Jago.  They  heard  fro. 
quently  from  the  king  of  Portugal,  as  a  continual  intercourse  was 
kept  up  between  them  on  their  mutual  affairs.  King  John  of  Cas- 
tille held  his  court  at  Valladolid,  attended  by  the  French  knights, 
whom  he  frequently  consulted  on  the  state  of  his  kingdom  ;  for  he 
was  perfectly  acquainted  with  everything  that  was  passing  around 
him.  He  said  to  them,  '  My  fair  sirs,  I  greatly  marvel  that  r.o  suc- 
cor comes  to  me  from  France,  to  assist  me  in  my  distress  ;  for  my 
country  will  be  lost,  if  no  reinforcements  arrive  to  prevent  il.  The 
English  keep  the  field  ;  and  I  know  for  truth,  that  the  duke  of  Lan. 
caster  and  lUng  of  Portugal  have  had  an  interview,  and  that  the  last 
is  to  marry  one  of  the  duke's  daughteni,  for  she  has  been  betroth*^ 
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'o  him ;  and,  as  soon  as  this  marriage  shall  have  taken  place,  you 
will  see  them  unite  together  and  enter  my  kingdom,  and,  when 
united,  they  will  prove  too  much  for  me.'  The  French  knights,  to 
comfort  him,  replied,  '  Do  not  be  uneasy :  if  the  English  gain  on 
one  side  they  lose  on  another.  We  have  certain  intelligence,  that 
the  king  of  France,  with  upward  of  an  hundred  thousand  armed 
men,  has  at  this  moment  invaded  England  to  conquer  and  destroy 
that  whole  country.  When  that  shall  be  accomplished,  and  Eng. 
land  reduced  to  a  state  of  subjection  from  whence  it  can  never  rise, 
the  king  of  France  and  his  army  will  embark  on  board  their  navy, 
which  is  so  considerable,  and  disembark  during  the  course  of  the 
summer  at  Comna.  He  will  reconquer  in  one  month  more  than 
you  have  lost  during  the  year,  and  surround  the  duke  of  Lancaster 
in  such  a  manner  that  you  wiU  see  him  fly  to  Portugal.  Thus  will 
you  be  revenged  of  your  enemies ;  for  be  assured,  that  if  France 
were  not  at  this  moment  occupied  with  the  conquest  of  England, 
you  would  have  had,  some  time  since,  three  or  four  thousand  lances 
from  thence.  The  king  of  France,  his  uncles  and  council,  have  a 
great  affection  for  you,  and  are  very  anxious  to  put  an  end  to  your 
tvar.  Never  mind  if  the  English  keep  the  field,  and  borrow  from 
you  a  little  of  your  kingdom:  before  St.  John's  day  shall  come, 
they  will  be  forced  to  restore  the  whole  of  it  back  to  you.' 

"  Such  were  the  conversations  that  frequently  passed  at  Valladolid 
between  the  king  of  Castille  and  his  council,  with  the  French  knights. 
The  king,  having  such  an  opinion  of  them,  believed  all  they  said, 
and  took  comfort.  They  indeed  thought  what  they  had  said  was 
truth  ;  for  they  concluded  the  king  of  France  had  invaded  England, 
according  to  the  rumors  spread  throughout  Castille.  You  must  know 
that  the  duke  of  Lancaster  did  not  hear  from  his  people  one  quarter 
of  what  was  told  them  by  pilgrims  and  merchants  from  Flanders ; 
arid,  though  the  king  of  Portugal  wrote  frequently  to  inquire  after  the 
duke's  health,  these  rumors  prevented  him  from  hastening  his  pre- 
parations, and  from  demanding  the  lady  Philippa  for  his  queen.  His 
council  said,  that  as  all  the  intelligence  from  France  and  Flanders 
agreed  England  to  be  in  a  most  perilous  state  of  being  destroyed, 
neither  the  alliance  nor  marriage  with  the  duke  of  Lancaster  or  his 
daughter  would  be  of  any  advantage  to  him,  and  that  he  should  dis. 
eemble  his  thoughts,  but  still  preserve  an  outward  appearance  of  great 
affection  to  the  duke  and  duchess,  by  letters  and  otherwise,  until  he 
should  see  what  turn  affairs  would  take." 

We  will  now  for  a  while  leave  speaking  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
and  return  to  France. 

CHAPTER    XLII. 

THE  KING  OF  FRANCE  OOES  TO  LILLE,  WITH  THE  INTENT  T8  INVADE  ENG. 
LANS.  SIR  SIMON  BTTRLEY  ADVISES  THE  REMOVAL  OF  THE  SHRINE  OF 
ST.  THOMAS  A  BECKET  FROM  CANTERBURY  TO  DOVER  CASTLE,  FOR  FEAR 
OF  THE  FRENCH. 

At  this  period,  (1386,)  the  number  of  ships,  galleys,  and  vessels  of 
every  description,  which  had  been  collected  to  carry  over  to  England 
the  king  of  France  and  his  army,  were  so  great,  that  the  oldest  man 
then  living  had  never  seen  nor  heard  of  the  like.  Knights  and  squires 
were  arming  on  all  sides,  and,  when  they  quitted  their  homes,  they 
said  ;  "  We  will  invade  these  cursed  English,  who  have  done  such 
mischief  to  France,  and  now  avenge  ourselves  for  the  losses  they 
have  caused  us  by  the  death  of  our  fathers,  brothers,  or  friends."  It 
was  twelve  weeks,  before  all  the  purveyances  of  the  different  lords 
were  ready  and  embarked,  so  grandly  had  they  provided  themselves. 
The  report  was  kept  up  for  some  time  in  Flanders,  that  the  king 
would  be  there  on  the  morrow,  to  hasten  them.  Men  were  con- 
tinually  arriving  from  Gascony,  Annagnac,  the  Toulousain,  Bigorre, 
Comminges,  Auvergne,  Berry,  Limousin,  Poitou,  Anjou,  Maine,  Brit- 
tany, Touraine,  Blois,  Orleans,  Beauce,  Normandy,  Pioardy,  and 
from  every  province  in  France,  who  quartered  themselves  in  Flanders 
and  Artois. 

When  the  middle  of  August  came,  which  was  the  time  fixed  on 
for  the  invasion  taking  place,  in  order  the  more  to  hasten  those  from 
the  distant  parts  of  the  realm  ;  and,  to  show  that  the  king  was  in 
earnest  to  embark,  he  took  leave  of  queen  Blanche,  the  duchess  of 
Orleans,  and  the  other  princesses.  He  heard  a  solemn  mass  in  the 
church  of  Ndtre  Dame  at  Paris,  and  it  was  his  intention,  when  he 
should  quit  Paris,  never  to  reenter  it  until  he  had  landed  in  England; 
and  of  this  all  the  principal  cities  and  towns  were  persuaded.  The 
king  of  France  went  to  Senlis,  whither  he  was  accompanied  by  his 
queen :  the  duke  of  Berry  was  in  Berry,  though  his  purveyaiices  were 
collecting  in  Flanders  and  at  Sluys,  like  the  others.  The  duke  of 
Burgundy  was  also  in  his  own  country,  but  he  bade  adieu  to  his 
duchess  and  children,  and  set  off  for  Flanders,  meaning  to  take  leave 
of  his  aunt,  the  duchess  of  Brabant,  in  his  way  thither.  On  his  de. 
parture  from  Burgundy,  he  travelled  in  great  pomp  and  magnificence, 
attended  by  the  admiral  of  France  and  the  lord  Guy  de  la  Trimouille, 
unto  Brussels,  where  the  duchess  and  her  ladies  received  him  smd 
his  company  with  great  joy.  He  tarried  there  two  days,  and  then 
went  to  Mens  in  Hainault,  where  he  found  his  daughter  raadame 
d'Ostrevant,  duke  Albert,  and  his  son  the  lord  William  of  Hainault, 
count  d'Ostrevant,  who  entertained  them  handsomely,  and  conducted 
the  duke  to  Valenciennes,  where  he  was  lodged  in  the  apartments  of 
the  connt  and  duke  Albert  at  the  hfttel  of  Vieofignoras.    The  duke 


of  Burgundy,  on  leaving  Valenciennes,  went  to  Douay  and  Amis, 
where  the  duchess  was  waiting  for  him.  From  Senlis  the  king  of 
France  came  to  Compiegne,  Noyon,  Feroime,  Bapaume  and  Arras  , 
and  there  were  such  numbers  of  men-at-arms  pouring  into  those 
countries  from  all  quarters,  that  everything  was  destroyed  or  devoured 
without  a  farthing  being  paid  for  anything.  The  poor  farmers,  who 
had  filled  their  barns  with  grain,  had  only  the  straw,  and,  if  they 
complained,  were  beaten  or  killed.  The  fish-ponds  were  drained  of 
fish,  and  the  houses  pulled  down  for  firing,  so  that  if  the  English  had 
been  there,  they  could  not  have  committed  greater  waste  than  this 
French  army  did.  They  said,  "  We  have  not  at  present  any  money, 
but  shall  have  enough  on  our  return,  when  we  will  pay  for  all."  The 
furmers,  not  daring  to  speak  out,  cursed  |them  inwardly,  on  seeing 
them  seize  what  was  intended  for  their  families  ;  and  said,  "  Go,  go 
to  England,  and  may  never  a  soul  of  you  come  back." 

The  king  of  Franco  arrived  at  Lille,  with  his  two  uncles  of  Bur- 
gundy and  Bourbon ;  but  the  duke  of  Berry  still  remained  behind,  in 
his  own  country,  arranging  Ms  afliairs.  With  the  king  were  the  duke 
of  Bar,  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  the  count  d'Armagnac,  the  count  de 
Savoye,  the  count  dauphin  d' Auvergne,  the  count  de  Geneve,  the 
count  de  St.  Pol,  the  count  d'Eu,  the  count  de  Longueville,  the  lord 
de  Coucy,  sir  William  de  Namur,  and  so  many  of  the  great  lords  of 
France  that  I  can  never  name  them.  It  was  said  that  twenty  thou, 
sand  knights  and  squires  were  to  embark  for  England,  which  was 
indeed  a  goodly  company,  with  about  the  same  number  of  cross-bows, 
including  the  Genoese,  and  twenty  thousand  stout  varlets. 

Sir  Oliver  de  Clisson  was  still  in  Brittany  making  his  preparations, 
and  equipping  his  fleet  at  the  port  of  Treguier,  from  whence  he  in- 
tended to  embark  his  wooden  town,  that  was  to  be  put  together,  and 
erected  on  his  landing  in  England,  as  you  have  before  heard.  The 
flower  of  Breton  chivalry  was  to  accompany  the  constable,  such  as 
the  viscount  de  Rohan,  the  lords  de  Rays,  de  Beaumanoir,  de  Laval, 
de  Rochefort,  de  Mal^stroit,  the  viscount  de  Combor,  sir  John  de 
Malestroit,  the  lord  de  Dinant,  the  lord  d'Ancenis,  and  five  hundred 
spears,  all  picked  men.  The  constable  had  always  declared,  that  no 
one  ought  to  be  employed  on  this  expedition  if  he  were  not  a  good 
man-at-arms  and  such  as  could  be  depended  on.  He  had  said  to  the 
admiral;  "Be  carefiU  not  to  suffer  any  boys  or  servants  to  embark 
on  board  the  fleet,  for  they  will  do  us  more  harm  than  good."  And 
the  knights,  unless  they  were  of  high  rank,  or  had  hired  vessels  for 
themselves,  were  not  allowed  to  take  with  them  more  than  one  horse 
and  one-  servant.  To  say  the  truth,  their  arrangemente  were  very 
well  made :  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  many,  that  if  the  army  could 
h«ve  been  landed  together  at  the  place  they  had  fixed  on  in  Orwell 
bay,  the  whole  country  would  have  been  thrown  into  confusion.  In. 
deed,  I  believe  there  was  little  doubt  of  it ;  for  the  great  lords,  such 
as  prelates,  abbots,  and  rich  citizens,  were  panic-struck,  but  the  com- 
monalty and  poorer  sort  held  it  very  cheap.  Such  knights  and  squires 
as  were  not  rich,  but  eager  for  renown,  were  delighted,  and  said  tc 
each  other,  "Lord,  what  fine  times  are  coming,  since  the  king  ol 
France  intends  to  visit  us !  He  is  a  valiant  king  and  of  great  enter, 
prise :  there  has  not  been  such  a  one  in  France  these  three  hundred 
years.  He  will  make  his  people  good  men-at-arms ;  and  blessed  may 
he  be  for  thinking  to  invade  us ;  for  certainly  we  shall  be  all  slain 
or  made  powerfully  rich ;  one  or  the  other  must  happen." 

If  the  preparations  for  this  invasion  were  great  in  France,  those  in 
England,  for  its  defence,  were  not  less  so,  as  I  have  before  mentioned, 
and  will  therefore  slightly  return  to  it.  The  taxes  in  England  were 
equally  heavy  with  those  in  France  ;  but  though  they  were  very  op. 
pressive,  the  common  people  said  they  ought  not  to  complain,  for 
they  were  raised  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  and  paid  to  knights 
and  squires  to  guard  their  lands,  and  they  were  their  laborers,  who 
provided  them  with  food,  and  the  sheep  from  whom  they  took  the 
wool ;  but,  if  England  should  be  conquered,  they  would  be  the 
greatest  losers.  No  one  was  exempted  from  the  payment  of  these 
taxes;  so  that  two  millions  of  florins  were  raised  for  the  defence  of  ' 
the  country,  and  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  archbishop  of  York, 
the  earl  of  Oxford,  sir  Nicholas  Bramber,  sir  Michael  de  la  Pole,  sir 
Simon  Burley,  sir  Peter  Gouloufre,  sir  Robert  Tresilian,  sir  John 
Beauchamp,  sir  John  Salisbury,  and  others  of  the  king's  privy  council, 
who  were  appointed  receivers  and  paymasters  of  the  above  sum,  for 
the  king's  uncles  were  not  consulted  in  the  business.  They  would 
not  interfere,  nor  by  so  doing  throw  the  kingdom  into  trouble,  but 
exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  in  putting  all  the  coast  in  a  good 
state  of  defence ;  for  they  most  assuredly  thought  the  king  of  France 
would  attempt  to  land  his  army  in  England  during  the  course  of  the 
summer.  The  before-named  receivers  did  in  the  king's  name  as 
they  thought  proper  in  respect  to  this  tax  ;  but  the  earl  of  Oxford 
was  the  most  active,  and  made  the  greatest  advantage  of  it.  Every- 
thing was  done  by  him,  and  without  his  consent  nothing  ;  for  which, 
when  this  alarm  was  over,  the  people  were  much  dissatisfied,  and 
wanted  to  know  what  had  become  of  the  large  sums  that  had  been 
raised;  and  the  principal  cities  and  towns,  urged  on  by  the  king's 
uncles,  would  have  an  account  how  they  had  been  disbursed,  as  I 
will  relate  in  proper  time  and  place,  for  I  wish  not  that  anything 
should  be  forgotten  in  this  history. 

Sir  Simon  Burley  was  governor  of  Dover  castle,  and,  from  his 
situation,  received  frequent  intelligence  from  France  by  the  fishermen 
of  the  town,  who  related  to  him  what  they  heard  from  the  French 
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fishermen,  as  they  were  often  obliged  to  adventure  as  far  as  Wissan 
Br  Boulogne  to  obtain  good  fiahr  When  the  fishermen  from  France 
met  them  at  sea,  they  told  them  enough,  and  more  than  they  knew ; 
or,  though  there  weri  wars  between  France  and  England,  they  were 
never  interrupted  in  their  pursuits,  nor  attacked  each  other,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  gave  mutual  assistance,  and  bought  and  sold,  according 
as  either  had  more  fish  than  they  were  in  want  of ;  for,  if  they  were 
to  meddle  in  the  national  quarrels,  there  would  be  no  fishing,  and 
none  would  attempt  it  unless  supported  by 
men-at-arms.  Sir  Simon  learnt  from  the 
fishermen  that  the  king  of  France  was  ab- 
solutely determined  on  the  invasion  ;  that 
he  intended  to  land  one  division  at  or  near 
Dover,  and  another  at  Sandwich,  and  that 
his  forces  were  immense.  He,  as  well  as 
the  rest  of  England,  believed  all  this  was 
true ;  and  one  day  he  set  out  for  Canterbury 
to  visit  the  abbey,  which  is  very  large  and. 
handsome ;  near  it  is  Christ-church,  which 
is  also  rich  and  powerful. 

The  abbot  inquired,  "  What  news  1"  and 
sir  Simon  told  him  all  he  knew,  adding, 
"  that  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas,  so  respect- 
able and  rich,  was  not  safe  in  Canterbury, 
for  the  town  was  not  strong  ;*  and  if  the 
French  should  come,  some  of  the  pillagers, 
through  avarice,  would  make  for  Canter- 
bury, which  they  would  plunder,  as  well 
as  your  abbey,  and  make  particular  in- 
quiries after  the  shrine,  and  will  take  it 
away,  to  your  great  loss.  I  would  there- 
fore advise,  that  you  have  it  carried  to 
Dover  castle,  where  it  will  be  perfectly  safe, 
though  all  England  were  lost."  The  abbot 
and  all  the  convent  were  so  angered  at 
this  speech,  though  meant  well,  that  they 
replied,  "  How  !  sir  Simon,  would  you 
wish  to  despoil  this  church  of  its  jewel  ? 
If  you  are  afraid  yourself,  gain  courage, 
and  shut  yourself  up  in  your  castle  of  Do- , 
ver,  for  the  French  will  not  be  bold  enough, 
nor  in  sufBcient  force,  to  adventure  themselves  so  far."  This  was 
the  only  answer  he  had  ;  but  sir  Simon  persisted  so  long  in  his  pro- 
position, that  the  common  people  grew  discontented,  and  held  him 
for  an  ill-inclined  person,  which,  as  I  shall  relate,  they  afterwards 
showed  more  plainly.  Sir  Simon  made  but  a  short  stay  and  returned 
to  Dover.  

CHAPTER    XLIII. 

THE  Kina  OP  FRAHCE  VISITS  HIS  FLEET  AT  SLUTS.  THE  KINO  OP  AKHE- 
NIA  CBOSSES  TO  EHSLAHD,  TO  ATTEMPT  A  BECONCILIATION  BSTWEXN 
THE  TWO  EinOS.      THE  ANSWEK  HE  KECEIVES. 

The  king  of  France,  to  show  his  impatience  for  the  invasion  and 
his  dislike  of  being  at  too  great  a  distance,  came  to  Sluys.  The 
report  was  now  daily  current  in  Flanders  and  Artois, "  The  king  will 
embark  Saturday,  Tuesday,  or  Thursday."  Every  day  of  the  week 
they  said,  "  He  will  embark  to-morrow,  or  the  day  after."  The  duke 
of  Touraine,t  the  king's  brother,  the  bishop  of  Beauvais,  chancellor, 
and  other  great  lords,  had  taken  leave  of  the  king  at  Lille,  and  re- 
turned to  Paris.  I  believe,  indeed  it  was  assured  me  for  fact,  that 
the  duke  was  appointed  regent  during  the  king's  absence,  in  con- 
junction with  the  count  de  Blois  and  other  principal  barwis,  who  had 
not  been  ordered  on  the  invasion.  The  duke  of  Berry  was  still  be- 
hind, though  he  was  advancing  slowly,  for  he  had  no  great  desire  to 
go  to  England.  The  king  of  France  and  duke  of  Burgundy  were 
much  vexed  at  his  del|^y,  and  wished  hie  arrival :  however,  the  em- 
barkation of  stores  continued  at  a  vast  expense  to  the  great  lords  : 
for  what  was  worth  only  one  franc  they  were  made  to  pay  four ;  and 
those  who  were  hoping  speedily  to  cross  overvalued  not  the  j:  money 
in  making  preparations,  but  seemed  desirous  to  rival  each  other  in 
expense. 

If  the  principal  lords  were  well  paid,  those  of  inferior  rank  suffered 
for  it,  as  there  was  a  month's  pay  due  to  them,  for  which  the  pay- 
master of  the  forces  was  unwilling  to  accourjt ;  andJie  and  the  clerks 
of  the  treasury  told  them  to  wait  another  week,  and  they  should  be 
satisfied.  Thus  were  they  put  off  from  week  to  week ;  and  when 
they  made  them  any  payments,  it  was  only  for  eight  days,  when 
eight  weeks  were  due.  Some, who  were  so  treated,  became  melan- 
choly, and  said  the  expedition  would  never  succeed ;  and  foreseeing 
what  would  happen,  whenever  they  could  amass  any  money,  like 
wise  men,  set  out  on  their  return  home.  The  poor  knights  and 
squires,  who  were  not  retainers  on  the  great  lords,  had  expended 


their  all;  for  everything  was  so  dear  in  Flanders,  they  had  diflSeuIty 
in  procuring  bread  or  wine.  If  they  wished  to  p»wn  their  wages  oi 
arms,  they  could  not  obtain  a  farthing  for  what,  when  new,  had  cos) 
them  large  sums.  There  were  such  crowds  at  Bruges,  Damme,  Ar. 
dembourg,  and  particularly  at  Sluys,  when  the  king  arrived,  that  it 
was  difficult  to  find  any  lodgings. 

The  lords  de  St.  Pol,  de  Coucy,  d'Antoing,  and  the  dauphin  of 
Auvergne,  widi  other  barons  from  Fiance,  remained  at  Bruges,  to 


*  Tbe  walls  of  Canterbury  were  much  out  of  repair ;  and  there  is  an  order  now  ex- 
/Hting  for  their  reparation,  from  the  court  of  Chancery,  in  the  Idtb  year  of  Richard  11.— 
Har'Eed's  Kent. 

t  Louis,  uount>of  Valois,  the  Icing's  brother,  did  not  eiuoy  the  title  of  duke  of  Tou- 
rain*  till  the  return  of  this  fruitless  expedition.  He  was  afterwards  created  duRe  of 
>rlean8  —Ed 


CcHutAL  Vmw  or  BLns^From  an  old  phui,  in  I^andna  DlunmiB,  b>  Ant  Saadam 


be  more  at  their  ease,  and  eveiy  now  and  then  rode  over  to  Sluys, 
to  inquire  from  the  king  when  they  were  to  embark.  They  were 
told,  within  three  or  four  days  ;  or  when  the  duke  of  Beny  should 
arrive,  or  when  the  vrind  was  favorable.  There  was  always  some 
delay ;  but  the  time  passed,  and  the  days  became  shorter  and  cold, 
with  bad  weather.  Many  of  the  lords  were  discontented  they  were 
so  long  in  embarking,  for  their  provision  would  be  spoiled. 

While  they  were  waiting  for  the  duke  of  Berry  and  the  constable, 
the  king  of  Armenia,  who  resided  in  France,  on  a  pension  from  the 
king  of  six  thousand  francs,  desirous  to  make  a  journey  to  England, 
in  hopes  of  bringing -about  a  peace,  or  at  least  a  truce  between  the 
two  kings,  left  his  h61el  of  St.  Ouen,  near  St.  Denis,  and,  with  few 
attendants,  travelled  to  Boulogne;  where  he  hired  a  vessel,  and,  hav. 
ing  a  favorable  vrind,  landed  at^Dover.  He  found  there  the  eails.of 
Cambridge  and  Buckingham,  with  a  hundred  mep-at-arms  and  two 
thousand  archera  to  guard  the  place ;  for  the  rumor  ran,  that  the 
French  intended  landing  there,  or  at  Sandwich.  At  this  last  pVa^e 
were  the  earls  of  Arundel  and  Northumberland.  At  Orwell,  the 
earls  of  Oxford,  Pembroke,  and  Nottingham,  and  sir  Reginald  Cob- 
ham,  with  three  thousand  infantry.  The  king  and  part  of  his  coun. 
cil  remained  in  Lcfndon,  where  he  had  inteUigence  daily  from  the 
different  ports.  The  king  of  Armenia,  on  his  arrival  at  Dover,  was 
very  well  received,  and  conducted  by  some  knights  to  the  uncles  of 
the  king,  who  entertained  him  handsomely,  as  they  knew  well  how 
to  do.  At  a  proper  opportunity  they  asked  him  whither  he  came, 
and  what  were  the  reasons  of  his  visiting  England.  To  these  ques. 
tions  he  answered,  that,  in  hopes  of  doing  good,  he  had  come  to 
wait  on  the  king  of  England  and  his  council,  to  see  if,  by  any  means, 
he  could  negotiate  a  peace  between  him  and  the  king  of  France. 
"  For  this  war,"  added  the  king  of  Armenia,  "is  not  very  becoming 
between  them  :  the  long  continuance  of  it  has  greatly  emboldened 
and  raised  the  pride  of  the  Turks  and  Saracens.  No  one  now  makes 
any  opposition  to  them ;  and  this  has  been  the  cause  why  I  have 
lost  my  crown  and  kingdom ;  nor  have  I  any  chance  of  recovering 
them,  until  a  firm  peace  be  established  in  Christendom.  I  would 
willingly  explain  this  matter,  which  so  nearly  touches  every  true 
Christian,  to  the  king  of  England,  as  I  have  done  to  the  king  of 
France," 

The  English  lords  asked  him,  "if  the  king  of  France  had  sent 
hira  ?'■  He  said,  "  No  one  had  sent  him :  that  he  had  come  f  his 
own  accord,  and  solely  with  a  view  to  do  good,  to  see  the  king  of 
England  and  his  council,  and  to  try  if  they  would  listen  to'terms  of 
peace."  They  then  asked  "where  the  Idng  of  France  was."  "  1 
beUeve  he  is  now  at  Sluys;  but  I  have  not  seen  him  since  I  took 
my  leave  of  him  at  Senlis."  «  How  can  you  then  think  of  forming 
a  treaty,  when  you  have  not  been  so  charged  by  him  7  Should  you 
enter  into  any  tends  with  the  king,  pur  nephew,  and  his  covmejl,  «9d 
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Ihe  king  of  F^nce,  in  the  mean  time,  Bail  from  Sluys,  and  disembark 
bis  large  army  in  England,  you  would  be  much  blamed,  and  your 
person  run  great  risks  from  the  people."  The  king  of  Armenia  re- 
plied, "  I  have  the  greatest  confidence  in  the  king  of  France,  to 
whom  I  have  sent  messengers  to  entreat  he  would  neither  ejnbark 
nor  put  to  aea  until  I  be  returned  to  Sluys ;  and  I  am  convinced  he 
is  BO  noble  and  considerate,  that  he  will  comply  with  my  request.  I 
ther^tfore  beg  of  you,  through  pity  and  love  of  goodness,  to  procure 
me  an  interview  with  the  king  of  England,  that  I  may  speak  to  him, 
for  I  desire  to  see  him  ;  or  if  you,  who  are  his  uncles,  and  the  most 
powerful  of  his  subjects,  be  authorized  to  give  me  answers  to  my 
demands,  I  hope  that  you  will  instantly  do  so."  Thomas,  earl  of 
Buckingham,  said,  "  King  of  Armenia,  we  are  solely  Ordered  here 
by  the  king  and  his  council,  to  guard  and  defend  the  frontiers,  and 
we  do  not  any  way  concern  ourselves  with  the  government  of  the 
lealm,  unless  we  be  specially  commanded  by  him.  Since  motives 
of  goodness,  or  the  appearance  of  them,  have  brought  you  hither, 
you  are  welcome  ;  but  you  must  not  expect  to  receive  from  us  any 
definitive  answers  to  such  demands  as  you  may  make  ;  and,  though 
we  aie  not  now  of  the  king's  council,  we  will  have  you  conducted  to 
London  without  danger  or  expense."  The  king  of  Armenia  replied, 
"  That  he  greatly  thanked  them,  and  wished  for  nothing  more  than 
to  see  and  converse  with  the  king  of  England." 

After  having  refreshed  himself  for  one  day  at  Dover,  and  held 
many  conversations  with  the  king's  uncles,  he  set  off,  well  escorted, 
to  protect  him  on  the  road.  He  continued  his  journey  until  he  ar. 
rived  at  London,  where  he  was  much  stared  at  by  the  Londoners : 
the  better  sort,  however,  showed  him  every  honor  and  respect.  Hav. 
lag  fixed  on  his  lodgings,  at  a  proper  time  and  hour  he  waited  on 
the  king,  who  resided  in  a  private  manner  at  the  wardrobe ;  but  his 
council  were  in  London,  each  at  his  own  house  ;  for  the  Londoners 
were  so  panic-struck,  they  thought  of  nothing  but  how  to  fortify  their 
town.  When  the  arrival  of  the  king  of  Armenia  was  publicly  known, 
the  king's  council  assembled  at  the  wardrobe  to  learn  the  news,  and 
what  could  have  brought  that  king,  at  this  time  of  trouble  and  alarm, 
to  England.  The  king  of  Armenia  entered  the  presence-chamber, 
and  the  two  kings  having  mutually  saluted  each  other,  the  king  of" 
Armenia  began  his  speech,  by  declaring,  the  causes  for  his  coming 
were  principally  to  see  the  king  of  England,  which  he  had  never 
before  done  ;  that  he  was  much  gratified  in  being  in  his  presence, 
from  which  he  flattered  himself  good  would  arise  ;  and  also  to  at- 
tempt to  avert  the  great  pestilence  that  was  ready  to  befal  England : 
not  that  either  the  ^ng  of  France  or  his  council  had  sent  him  thither, 
for  he  was  come  of  bis  own  free  vrill,  to  endeavor  to  make  a  peace  or 
a  truce  between  the  two  crowns.  He  paid  many  compliments  both 
to  the  king  and  to  his  council.  He  was  briefly  answered  as  follows : 
"  Sir  king,  you  are  welcome  to  this  country,  for  our  king  and  selves 
are  glad  to  see  you.  We  must  inform  you,  that  the  king  has  not  all 
his  council  at  this  moment  with  Mm,  but  they  will  shortly  assemble, 
as  he  had  summoned  them,  and  you  shall  then  have  an  answer." 

The  king  of  Armenia  was  contented  with  this,  took  his  leave,  and 
returned  to  the  house  where  he  was  lodged.  Within  four  days,  the 
king  was  advised  what  answer  to  make  :  I  believe  he  consulted  his 
uncles  on  the  subject,  but  they  were  not  present  when  it  was  given. 
The  king  went  to  Westminster,  where  his  council  was  assembled, 
and  thither  the  king  of  Armenia  was  invited.  When  in  the  presence, 
tlie  king  of  England  was  Seated,  according  to  custom,  then  the  king 
of  Armenia  and  the  prelates  and  lords  of  the  council.  The  king  of 
Armenia  was  desired  to  repeat  what  he  had  before  told  the  king  and 
a  part  of  his  council.  He  did  so  in  an  elegant  harangue,  showing 
now  Christendom  was  too  tnuch  weakened  by  the  destructive  wars 
jf  France  and  England,  and  that  the  knights  and  squires  of  the  two 
jountries  thought  of  nothing  but  joining  one  party  or  other :  by  which 
ihe  empire  of  Constantinople  would  be  destroyed,  where  formerly 
the  gentlemen  of  France  and  England  used  to  take  pleasure  in  seek- 
ing deeds  of  arms,  and  that  his  own  kingdom  was  already  lost.  He 
therefore  entreated,  through  the  love  of  God,  they  would  listen  to 
some  terms  of  peace  between  the  two  kings.  The  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  who  had  beforehand  been  ordered  by  the  king  and  coun- 
cil to  deliver  the  answer,  replied  :  "  King  of  Armenia,  it  is  not  usual, 
Bor  has  it  ever  been  admitted,  that  in  such  weighty  matters  as  are 
tow  in  dispute  between  the  king  of  England  and  his  adversary  of 
France,  the  king  ol  England  should  have  requests  made  him,  with 
in  army  ready  to  invade  his  country.  I  will  therefore  declare  our 
opinion,  that  you  retarii  to  the  French  army,  and  prevail  on  them 
to  retreat  to  France ;  and,  when  we  shall  be  fully  assured  that  every 
man  has  retired  to  his  home,  do  you  return  hither,  and  we  will  then 
pay  attention  to  any  treaty  you  shall  propose." 

This  was  the  answer  the  king  of  Armenia  received.  He  dined 
ihat  day  with  the  king,  who  paid  him  every  possible  honor,  and  of. 
fered  him  handsome  presents  of  gold  and  silver ;  but  he  refused  them 
all,  though  he  had  need  of  them,  and  would  only  accept  a  single  ring, 
worth  one  hundred  francs.  After  the  dinner,  which  was  splendid 
and  good,  he  returned  to  his  lodgings,  for  he  had  received  his  an- 
swer, and  on  the  morrow  set  out  for  Dover,  making  two  days'  jour. 
ney  of  it  He  there  took  leave  of  the  English  lords,  and  embarked 
on  board  a  passage-boat  to  Calais,  whence  he  went  to  Sluys.  He 
ralated  to  the  king  of  France  and  his  uncles  the  journey  he  had  made 


lords  paid  no  attention  to  it,  and  sent  him  to  France ;  for  they  were 
resolved  to  sail  the  first  fair  wind  for  England,  after  the  arrival  of 
the  duke  of  Berry  and  the  constable.  Hitherto  the  wind  had  been 
unfavorable :  it  would  never  have  served  them  to  land  in  those  parts 
they  intended  to  attempt,  bat  was  very  fair  to  carry  them  to  Scotland 


CHAPTER    XLIV. 

TEE  DCKE  OF  BERRY  LEAVES  PARIS  FOB  SL17TS.  THE  CONSTABLE,  AFTER 
SDTPERINS  MANY  DELAYS  FROM  CONTRARY  WIMDS,  AT  LEMGlH  JOINS 
THE  EINO  OF  FRANCE. 

The  duke  of  Berry  arrived  at  Paris,  and,  after  hearing  mass  at  the 
church  of  Nfttre  Dame,  took  his  leave,  making  it  to  be  understood 
that  he  would  never  return  until  he  had  been  in  England,  although 
his  intentions  were  quite  the  contrary  ;  for,  as  the  season  was  so  far 
advanced,  he  had  no  desire  to  undertake  it.  On  his  road,  he  daily 
received  letters  and  messengers  from  the  king  and  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, to  hasten  him,  and  to  say  they  were  only  waiting  for  his 
coining  to  embark.  The  duke  of  Berry  continued  his  march,  though 
by  short  days'  journeys.  The  constable  of  France  embarked  at  Tre- 
guier,  a  town  on  the  sea-coast  of  Brittany,  with  a  fine  body  of  men-at. 
arms,  and  ample  purveyances  on  board  seventy-two  large  vessels. 
Some  of  them  were  freighted  with  the  wooden  town  that  was  to  be 
erected  on  their  landing  in  England.  The  constable  had  a  favorable 
wind  when  he  left  the  harbor :  but,  when  he  approached  the  English 
coast,  it  became  contrary,  and  the  farther  they  advanced  the  more 
violent  it  blew.  When  opposite  to  Margate  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames,  the  storm  was  so  violent,  it  dispersed  the  fleet,  whether  the 
mariners  would  or  not,  and  there  were  not  twenty  sail  together.  Some 
were  blown  into  the  Thames,  where  they  were  captured  by  the  Eng- 
lish ;  and  among  them  was  one  that  had  two  or  three  parts  of  the 
wooden  town  on  board,  and  the  workmen  who  were  to  erect  it. 
They  and  the  town  were  sent  to  London,  which  much  pleased  the 
king  and  the  citizens.  Seven  other  vessels  of  the  fleet,  laden  with 
stores  and  provision,  were  driven  on  the  coast  of  Zealand,  and  seized ; 
but  the  constable  and  his  lords,  with  much  difficulty,  arrived  at  Sluys, 
where  they  were  joyfully  received  by  the  king  and  his  barons.  The 
moment  the  king  saw  the  constable,  he  said ;  "  Constable,  what  say 
you  7  when  shall  we  sail  7  I  have  for  certain  a  great  desire  to  see 
England.  I  therefore  pray  you  to  hasten  the  business,  and  that  we 
embark  as  speedily  as  possible.  My  uncle  Berry  will  be  here  in- 
stantly, for  he  is  now  at  Lille."  "Sire,"  replied  the  constable,  "we 
cannot  sail  until  the  wind  be  favorable.  This  south  wind,  which  is 
completely  against  us,  has  blown  so  long,  that  the  sailors  say  they 
have  never  seen  it  so  constant  in  one  point  as  it  has  been  for  these 
two  months." 

"  Constable,"  said  the  king,  "  on  my  faith,  I,  have  been  on  board 
my  ship.  I  like  the  sea  much,  and  I  believe  I  shall'be  a  good  sailor, 
for  I  was  not  in  the  least  sick."  "  In  the  name  of  God,"  answered 
the  constable,  "  it  was  not  so  with  me,  for  we  were  in  great  danger 
in  our  voyage  from  Brittany  hither."  The  king  would  know  how, 
and  in  what  manner,  which  the  constable  related  to  him,  adding,  "  By 
ill  fortune  and  the  storm  which  blew  from  the  English  coast,  we  have 
lost  our  men  and  vessels,  for  which  I  am  exceedingly  sorry  :  and  if 
I  could  make  up  their  loss  I  would,  but  at  this  moment  it  is  not 
possible."  

CHAPTER    XLV. 

THE  LORD  DE  GUISTELLES  APPEASES  AN  INSURKEOTION  OF  THE  MEN  OF 
BRUGES  AGAINST  THE  FRENCH.  THE  INVASION  OF  ENGLAND  IS  GIVEN 
DP,  ON  ACCODNT  OF  CONTRARY  WINDS,  THE  NEAR  APPROACH  OF  WINTER, 
AND  IN  CONFORMITY  WITH  THE  ADVICE  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  BERRY,  WHICH 
CAUSES  GREAT  REJOICINGS  IN  ENGLAND. 

While  the  king  of  France  and  his  constable  were  thus  conversing 
and  arranging  different  matters,  winter  was  begiin,  and  the  lords  and 
army  lay  exposed  to  the  cold,  and  to  some  danger ;  for  the  Flemings 
wished  them  away,  more  especially  the  lower  sorts.  They  said,  when 
among  themselves,  "  Why  the  devil  does  not  the  king  free  as  from 
them,  by  passing  over  to  England  ?  Are  we  not  suflicientiy  poor 
without  tliese  Frenchmen  adding  to  it?"  Others  answered,  "  You 
will  not  see  them  cross  over  this  year.  They  think  they  shall  in. 
stantly  conquer  England ;  but  it  will  not  be  so :  it  is  not  so  easy  a 
matter,  for  the  English  are  made  of  other  stuff"  than  the  French.  What 
can  they  do  to  Englaiid  ?  When  the  English  invaded  France,  they 
shut  themselves  up  in  their  castles  and  strong  towns,  and  fled  before 
them  like  larks  before  a  sparrow-hawk." 

It  was  more  particularly  in  Bruges,  where  tne  greater  resort  of  the 
French  was,  that  the  discontents  were  the  highest;  and  the  smallest 
trifle  was  sufficient  to  set  them  by  the  ears.  At  length  it  became 
serious,  and  was  begun  by  a  few  French  varlets,  who  had  beaten  and 
wounded  some  of  the  Flemings  :  the  artificers  then  rose,  and,  having 
armed  themselves,  assembled  in  the  market-place.  Not  one  French 
knight  or  squire  w"ould  have  escaped  death ;  for  many  of  the  Flehi 
inga  had  not  forgotten  the  battle  of«-Rosebecque,  and  were  eager  to 
revenge  themselves  for  their  fathers,  brothers,  or  friends  who  had 
been  there  slain  j  but  God,  providentially  for  the  French,  sent  thither 
the  lord  de  Gnistellea.    Wlien  he  learnt  that  the  common  people 
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were  arming  themselves,  and  that  others  were  running  to  their  houses 
to  do  the  same,  he  saw  the  town  would  be  infallibly  ruined ;  he  there. 
fore  mounted  his  horse,  attended  by  no  more  than  four  or  five  others, 
and  rode  up  and  down  the  streets ;  and,  whenever  he  met  any  of  the 
townsmen  armed  going  toward  the  market-place,  he  said  to  them.; 
"  My  good  people,  what  are  you  about  ?  whither  are  you  going  7 
Would  you  ruin  yourselves  ?  have  you  not  had  enough  of  war  ?  are 
you  not  every  day  prevented  from  following  your  trades  ?  You  may 
so  act  as  to  cause  the  complete  destruction  of  Bruges  ;  for  do  you  not 
know  that  the  king  of  France  is  now  in  the  neighborhood  with  his 
whole  array  ?"  Thus  did  the  lord  de  Guistelles  by  his  kind  speeches 
calm  them,  and  make  them  return  to  their  homes ;  but  this  would 
not  have  been  so  easily  done,  had  he  not  fortunately  been  in  Bruges. 
The  barons  and  knights  of  France  were  so  much  alarmed,  they  had 
shut  themselves  up  in  their  quarters  to  wait  the  event. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  duke  of  Berry  at  Sluys,  the  king  said  to  him, 
"  Ha,  ha,  fair  uncle,  though  I  was  so  anxious  to  see  you,  you  have 
been  long  in  coming :  why  have  you  made  such  delay,  when  we 
ought  to  have  been  at  this  moment  in  England,  where  we  should 
have  combated  our  enemies?"  The  duke  laughed  and  made  his 
excuses  for  the  delay,  but  did  not  at  first  deliver  his  real  sentiments : 
he  wished  to  examine  the  state  of  the  purveyances  and  the  fleet, 
which  made  so  beautiful  a  show  in  the  road  that  it  was  delightful  to 
dee  it.  He  had  been  at  Sluys  for  more  than  seven  days,  and  it  was 
daify  rumored  they  were  to  sail  on  the  morrow ;  but  in  truth  the  vrind 
was  quite  contrary  to  sailing  for  England.  As  it  was  now  St.  An- 
drew's tide,  the  weather  was  hazy  ;  and  you  may  judge  if  this  were 
a  fit  season  for  so  many  noble  persons  to  put  to  sea  as  were  now 
waiting  to  embark  at  Sluys,  whose  stores  and  provision  were  on 
board.  Some  of  the  young  princes  of  the  blood-royal,  with  a  desire 
to  display  their  courage,  had  indeed  made  a  few  cruises  near  the  har. 
bdr,  saying,  that  they  would  be  the  first  to  land  in  England,  should 
none  others  venture  thither.  In  this  number  were  sir  Robert  and  sir 
Philip  d'Artois,  sir  Henry  de  Bar,  sir  Peter  de  Navarre,  sir  Peter 
d'Albreth,  sir  Bernard  d'Armagnac,  with  many  more.  These  young 
lords,  having  once  begun,  were  so  impatient  to  sail  in  earnest,  that 
a  council  was  held,  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  to  determine  how 
they  should  proceed.  The  duke  of  Berry  broke  up  the  whole ;  and 
gave  such  welUgrounded  reasons,  thatthe  greater  part  of  those  who 
were  the  most  forward  to  embark  were  discouraged;  and  said  it 
would  be  folly  and  madness  to  advise  the  king,  who  was  then  but  a 
child,  to  put  to  sea  in  such  weather,  and  to  make  war  on  a  people 
and  country,  whose  roads  no  one  was  acquainted  with,  and  a  country 
which  was  likewise  disadvantageous  for  warlike  exploits.  "  Now, 
suppose,"  said  the  duke  of  Berry,  "  we  were  all  landed  in  England, 
we  cannot  fight  the  English  unless  they  like  it,  and  we  dare  not  leave 
our  purveyances  behind,  for  whoever  should  do  so  would  lose  the 
whole.  But  if  any  one  wished  to  make  this  voyage,  though  of  no 
great  length,  he.would  do  it  in  the  middle  of  summer,  and  not  in  the 
heart  of  winter.  Summon  all  the  sailors  who  are  here,  and  they  will 
tell  you  that  what  I  say  is  true ;  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  very 
iiunierous  fleet  we  have  collected,  should  we  put  to  sea,  of  the  fifteen 
hundred  sail,  there  would  never  be  three  hundred  together,  or  within 
sight.  Now,  consider  what  risks  we  may  run ;  but  I  do  not  say  this 
out  of  any  desire  to  be  excused  from  being  of  the  party  myself,  but 
solely  as  I  believe  it  sound  sense,  and  that  the  council,  and  the  ma. 
jority  of  France,  are  of  my  way  of  thinking.  I  am  willing,  brother 
of  Burgundy,  that  you  and  I  undertake  this  expedition,  but  I  will 
never  advise  the  king  to  do  so ;  for,  should  any  accident  happen  to 
him,  the  whole  blame  would  be  laid  on  us  for  having  consented  to 
it."  "In  God's  name,"  replied  the  king  of  France,  "  I  am  resolved 
1.1  go,  should  no  one  follow  me."  The  lords  laughed,  and  said  the 
king  has  a  strong  inclination  to  embark. 

It  wa:s  determined  in  this  council,  that  the  invasion  sliould  be  de- 
ferred until  April  or  May  ;  and  that  what  stores  could  be  preserved, 
such  as  biscuit,  salted  meat,  and  wine,  should  be  put  in  warehouses : 
and  regulations  were  made  for  the  men-at-arms  to  return  to  Sluys  in 
the  month  of  March.  All  this  was  soon  known ;  and  thus  was  the 
grand  expedition  broken  up,  which  had  cost  France  one  hundred 
thousand  francs,  thirty  times  told.  The  council  had  ordered  that  the 
king  should  return  to  France,  and  the  different  lords  to  their  homes ; 
that  all  things  should  remain  on  the  same  footing  on  which  they  then 
rested  until  the  spring,  when  eveiy  one  should  be  prepared  to  obey 
Iho  king's  summons,  and  commence  their  voyage  under  more  for. 
tunate  auspices  than  at  this  moment.  It  would  have  surprised  any 
one  to  have  seen  the  rage  of  the  knights  and  squires  on  hearing  these 
orders  :  more  especially  those  who  had  come  from  distant  parts,  and 
had  spent  all  their  money,  in  the  hope,  of  amply  repaying  themselves 
m  England.  Among  them  were  the  count  de  Savoye,  the  count 
d'Armagnac,  the  count  dauphin  d'Auvergne,  and  a  hundred  great 
barons,  who  departed  much  discontented  at  not  haying  seen  England. 
The  king  was  equally  vexed,  but  he  could  not  amend  it.  The  army 
now  separated,  some  pleased,  apd  others  angry ;  but  the  servants  of 
the  principal  lords  staid  behind,  for  the  benefit  of  their  masters,  and 
to  9<sll  ofl"  their  stores :  in  this,  great  losses  accrued ;  for  what  had 
cost  one  hundred  francs  was  disposed  of  for  ten,  and  even  under. 
The  count  dauphin  d'Auvergne  assured  me  on  bis  faith,  that  for  his 
stores,  which  had  cost  him  ten  thousand  francs,  he  did  not  receive 
one  thousand  when  resold :  his  servants,  like  those  of  others,  suffered 
•verrthing  to  go  to  ruin. 


When  the  news  of  this  reached  England,  those  who  were  afraid  of 
the  French  coming  were  greatly  rejoiced  ;  while  othei;^  were  sorry, 
for  they  expected  to  have  made  themselves  rich  from  them.  A  grand 
feast  was  given  in  the  city  of  London  to  all  those  who  had  been  ap. 
pointed  to  guard  the  different  harbors.  The  king  kept  his  Christmas 
in  a  solemn  manner,  at  Westminster,  and  there  created  three  dukes  ; 
first,  the  earl  of  Cambridge,  duke  of  York  ;  his  brother,  the  earl  of 
Buckingham,  duke  of  Gloucester ;  the  earl  of  Oxford,  duke  of  Ire. 
land.*  These  feasts  were  long  and  magnificently  continued,  and 
the  people  of  England  thought  they  had  escaped  from  great  danger ; 
biit  others,  who  had  not  the  same  alarms,  said,  that  the  army  and 
navy,  which  had  been  so  pompously  collected  at  Sluys,  were  only  to 
frighten  England,  and  force  the  duke  of  Lancaster  to  return  from  Ga. 
licia,  where  he  was  conquering  towns  and  castles  at  his  pleasure. 


CHAPTER   XLVI. 

TWO  CHAHHOKS  TILT  AT  FABIS,  FOB  UFB  OR  DEATB, 

About  this  period,  there  was  much  cooversation  in  France  respect, 
ing  a  duel  which  was  to  be  fought,  for  life  or  death,  at  Paris,  It  had 
been  thus  ordered  by  the  parliament  of  Paris,  where  the  cause,  which 
had  lasted  a  year,  had  been  tried,  between  a  squire  called  James  le 
Gris  and  John  de  Carogne,  both  of  them  of  the  household  of  Peter, 
count  d'Alengon,  and  esteemed  by  him  ;  but  more  particularly  James 
le  Gris,  whom  he  loved  above  all  others,  and  placed  his  whole  con. 
fidence  in  him.  As  this  duel  made  a  great  noise,  many  from  distant 
parts,  on  hearing  of  it,  came  to  Paris  to  be  spectators.  I  will  relate 
the  cause  as  I  was  then  informed. 

It  chanced  that  sir  John  de  Carogne  took  it  into  his  head  he  should 
gain  glory  if  he  undertook  a  voyage  to  the  Holy  Land,  having  long 
had  an  inclination  to  go  thither.  He  took  leave  of  his  lord,  the  count 
d'Alengon,  and  of  his  wife,  who  was  then  a  young  and  handsome 
lady,  and  left  her  in  his  castle,  called  Argenteil,  on  the  borders  of 
Perche,  and  began  his  journey  toward  the  sea-side.  The  lady  re. 
mained,  with  her  household,  in  this  castle,  living  in  the  most  decent 
manner.  Now  it  happened  (this  is  the  matter  of  quarrel)  that  the 
devil,  by  divers  and  perverse  temptations,  entered  the  body  of  James 
le  Gris,  and  induced  him  to  commit  a  crime,  for  which  he  afterwards 
paid.  He  cast  his  thoughts  on  the  lady  of  sir  John  de  Carogne, 
whom  he  knew  to  be  residing  with  her  attendants,  at  the  castle  of 
Argenteil.  One  day,  therefore,  he  set  out,  mounted  on  the  finest  hoise 
of  the  count,  and  arrived,  full  gallop,  at  Argenteil,  where  he  dis. 
mounted.  The  servants  made  a  handsome  entertainment  for  him, 
because  they  knew  he  was  a  particular  friend,  and  attached  to  the 
same  lord  as  their  master ;  and  the  lady,  thinking  no  ill,  received 
him  with  pleasure,  led  him  to  her  apartment,  and  showed  him  many 
of  her  works.  James,  fully  intent  to  accomplish  his  wickedness, 
begged  of  her  to  conduct  him  to  the  dungeon,  for  that  his  visit  was 
partly  to  examine  it.  The  lady  instantly  complied,  and  led  him 
thither ;  for,  as  she  had  the  utmost  confidence  in  his  honor,  she  was 
not  accompanied  by  valet  or  chambermaid.  As  soon  as  they  had  en. 
tered  the  dungeon,  James  le  Giis  fastened  the  door  unnoticed  by  the 
lady,  who  was  before  him,  thinking  it  might  have  been  the  vrind,  as 
he  gave  her  to  understand. 

When  they  were  thus  alone,  James  embraced  her,  and  discovered 
what  his  intentions  were  ;  the  lady  was  much  astonished,  and  would 
willingly  have  escaped  had  she  been  able,  but  the  door  was  fastened ; 
and  James,  who  was  a  strong  man,  held  her  tight  in  his  arms,  and 
flung  her  down  on  the  floor,  and  had  his  will  of  her.  Immediately 
afterwards,  he  opened  the  door  of  the  dungeon,  and  made  himself 
ready  to  depart.  The  lady,  exasperated  with  rage  at  what  had 
passed,  remained  silent,  in  tears  ;  but,  on  his  departure,  she  said  to 
him ;  "  James,  James,  you  have  not  done  well  in  thus  deflowering 
me  :  the  blame,  however,  shall  not  be  mine,  but  the  whole  be  laid 
on  you,  if  it  please  God  my  husband  ever  return."  James  mounted 
his  horse,  and,  quitting  the  castle,  hastened  back  to  his  lord,  the 
count  d'Alenjon,  in  time  to  attend  his  rising  at  nine  o'clock ;  he  had 
been  seen  in  the  h6tel  of  the  count  at  four  o'clock  that  niorning.  I 
am  thus  particular,  because  all  these  circumstances  were  inquired 
into,  and  examined  by  the  commissioners  of  the  parliament,  when 
the  cause  was  before  diem. 

The  lady  de  Carogne,  on  the  day  this  unfortunate  event  befel  her, 
remained  in  her  castle,  and  passed  it  off  as  well  as  she  could,  with, 
out  mentioning  one  word  of  it  to  either  chambermaid  or  valet,  foi 
she  thought  by  making  it  public  she  would  have  more  shame  than 
honor ;  but  she  retained  in  her  memory  the  day  and  hour  James  le 
Gris  had  come  to  the  castle.  The  lordde  Carogne  returned  from  his 
voyage,  and  was  joyfully  received  by  his  lady  and  household,  who 
feasted  him  well.  When  night  came,  sir  John  went  to  bed,  but  his 
lady  excused  herself;  and,  on  his  kindly  pressing  her  to  come  to 
him,  she  walked  very  pensively  up  and  down  the  chamber.  At  last, 
when  the  household  were  in  bed,  she  flung  herself  on  her  knees  at 
his  bedside,  and  bitterly  bewailed  the  insult  she  had  suffered.  The 
knight  would  not  believe  it  could  have  happened ;  but  at  length,  she 
urged  it  so  strongly,  he  did  believe  her,  and  said,  "  Certainly,  lady, 
if  the  matter  has  passed  aa  you  say,  I  forgive  you,  but  the  squire  shall 
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die ;  and  I  shall  consult  your  and  my  relations  on  the  subject ;  should 
you  have  told  rae  a  falsehood,  never  more  shall  you  live  with  me," 
The  lady  again  and  again  assured  him,  that  what  she  had  said  was 
the  pure  truth. 

On  the  morrow,  the  knight  sent  special  messengers  with  leters  to 
his  friends  and  nearest  relations  of  his  wife,  desiring  them  to  come 
instantly  to  Argenteil,  so  that  in  a  few  days  they  were  all  at  his  cas. 
de.  When  they  were  aseemWed,  he  led  them  into  an  apartment,  and 
told  them  the  reason  of  his  sending  for  them,  and  made  his  lady  re. 
late  most  minutely  everything  that  had  passed  during  his  absence. 
When  they  had  recovered  their  astonishment,  he  asked  their  ad- 
vice how  to  act :  they  said,  he  should  wait  on  his  lord,  the  count 
d'Aleugon,  and  tell  him  the  fact,.  This  he  did ;  but  the  count,  who 
much  loved  James  le  Oris,  disbelieved  it,  and  appointed  a  day  for 
the  parties  to  come  before  him,  and  desired  the  lady  might  attend  fo 
give  her  evidence  against  the  man  whom  she  thus  accused.  She  at. 
tended  as  desired,  accompanied  by  a  great  number  of  her  relations ; 
"  and  the  examinations  and  pleadings  were  carried  on  before  the  count 
to  a  great  length,  James  le  Oris  boldly  denied  the  charge,  declared 
it  was  false,  and  wondered  much  how  he  could  have  incurred  such 
mortal  hatred  from  the  lady.  He  proved  by  the  household  of  the 
count,  that  he  had  been  seen  in  the  castle  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
aiorning:  the  count  said  that  he  was  in  his  bed-chamber  at  nine 
o'clock,  and  that  it  was  quite  impossible  for  any  one  to  have  ridden 
three-and-twenty  leagues  and  back  again,  and  do  what  he  was 
charged  with,  in  four  hours  and  a  half.  The  count  told  the  lady  he 
would  support  his  squire,  and  that  she  must  have  dreamed  it.  He 
commanded,  that  henceforward  all  should  be  buried  in  oblivion,  and, 
under  pain  of  incurring  his  displeasure,  nothing  farther  done  in  the 
business.  The  knight,  being  a  man  of  courage,  and  believing  what 
his  wife  had  told  him,  would  not  submit  to  this,  but  went  to  Paris 
and  appealed  to  the  parliament.  The  parliament  snmmoned  Jamea 
le  Oris,  who  replied,  and  gave  pledges  to  obey  whatever  judgment 
the  parliament  should  give.  The  cause  lasted  upward  of  a  year, 
and  they  could  not  any  way  compromise  it,  for  the  knight  was  posi. 
tive,  from  his  wife's  information,  of  the  fact,  and  declared,  that  since 
it  was  now  so  public,  he  would  pursue  it  until  death.  The  count 
d'AleuQon,  for  this,  conceived  a  great  dislike  against  the  knight,  and 
would  have  had  him  put  to  death,  had  he  not  placed  himself  under 
the  safeguard  of  the  parliament.  It  was  long  pleaded,  and  the  par- 
liament at  last,  because  they  could  not  produce  other  evidence  than 
herself  against  James  le  Gris,  judged  it  should  be  decided  in  the  tilt- 
yard,  by  a  duel  for  life  or  death.  The  knight,  the  squire,  and  the 
lady,  were  instantly  put  under  arrest  until  the  day  of  this  mortal 
combat,  which,  by  order  of  parliament,  was  fixed  for  the  ensuing 
Monday,  in  the  year  1837 ;  at  which  time  the  king  of  France  and 
his  barons  were  at  Sluys,  intending  to  invade  England. 

The  king,  on  hearing  of  this  duel,  declared  he  would  be  present 
at  it.  The  dukes  of  Berry,  Burgundy;  Bourbon,  and  the  constable 
of  France,  being  also  desirous  of  seeing  it,  agreed  it  was  proper  he 
should  be  there.  The  king,  in  consequence,  sent  orders  to  Paris  to 
prolong  the  day  of  the  duel,  for  that  he  would  be  present.  This  order 
was  punctually  obeyed,  and  the  king  and  his  lords  departed  for  France. 
The  king  kept  the  feast  of  the  Calends  at  Arras,  and  the  duke  of 
Burgundy  al  Lille.  In  the  mean  time,  the  men-at-arms  made  for 
their  different  homes,  as  had  been  ordered  by  the  marshals ;'  but  the 
principal  chiefs  went  to  Paris  to  witness  the  combat.  When  the 
king  of  France  was  returned  to  Paris,  lists  were  made  for  the  cham. 
pions  in  the  place  of  St,  Catherine,  behind  the  Temple  ;  and  the 
lords  had  erected  on  one  Side  scaffolds,  the  better  to  see  the  sight. 
The  crowd  of  people  was  wonderful.  The  two  champions  entered 
the  lists  armed  at  all  points,  and  each  was  seated  in  a  chair  opposite 
the  other ;  the  count  de  St.  Pol  directed  sir  John  de  Carogne,  and 
the  retainers  of  the  count  d'Alenjon  James  le  Gris.  On  the  knight 
entering  the  field,  he  went  to  hia  lady,  who  was  covered  with  black 
and  seated  on  a  chair,  and  said,  "  Lady,  from  your  accusation,  and 
in  your  quarrel,  am  I  thus  venturing  my  life  to  combat  James  le 
Gris :  you  know  whether  my  cause  be  loyal  and  true."  "  My  lord," 
she  replied  "  it  is  so ;  and  you  may  fight  securely,  for  your  cause  is 
good." 

The  lady  remained  seated,  making  fervent  prayers  to  God  and 
the  Virgin,  entreating  humbly,  that  through  her  grace  and  interces. 
sioii,  she  might  gain  the  victory  according  to  her  right.  Her  affiic. 
tion  was  great,  for  her  life  depended  on  the  event ;  and  should  her 
husband  lose  the  victory,  she  would  have  been  burnt,  and  he  would 
have  been  hanged.  I  am  ignorant,  for  I  never  had  any  conversation 
with  her  or  the  knight,  whether  she  had  not  frequently  repented  of 
having  pushed  matters  so  far  as  to  place  herself  and  husband  in 
such  peril ;  but  it  was  now  too  late  and  she  must  abide  the  event. 
The  two  champions  were  theih  advanced  and  placed  opposite  to  each 
(ilher ;  when  they  mounted  their  horses,  and  made  a  handsome  ap. 
pearancc,  for  they  were  both  expert  men-at-arms.  They  ran  their 
first  course  without  hurt  to  either.  After  the  tilting,  they  dismounted, 
and  made  ready  to  continue  the  fight.  They  behaved  with  courage ! 
but  sir  John  de  Carogne  was,  at  the  first  onset,  wounded  in  the 
thigh,  which  alarmed  all  his  friends :  notwithstanding  this,  he  fought 
so  desperately  that  he  struck  down  his  adversary,  and,  thrusting  his 
•word  through  the  body,  caused  instant  death ;  when  he  demanded  of 
th*  tpcctatoiB  if  be  had  done  his  duty :  they  replied  that  he  bad.    The 
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body  of  James  le  Gris  was  delivered  to  the  hangman,  who  dragged 
it  to  Montfaucon,  and  there  hanged  it.  Sir  John  de  Carogne  ap,. 
preached  the  king  and  fell  on  his  knees :  the  king  made  him  rise, 
and  ordered  one  thousand  francs  to  be  paid  him  that  very  day  :  he 
also  retained  him  of  his  household,  with  a  pension  of  two  hundred 
livres  a-year,  wbich  he  received  as  long  as  he  lived.  Sir  John,  after 
thanking  the  king  and  his  lords,  went  to  his  lady  and  kissed  iier : 
tliey  went  together  to  make  their  offering  in  the  church  of  Nitre 
Dame,  and  then  returned  to  their  home.* 

Sir  John  de  Carogne  did  not  remain  long  after  in  France,  but  set 
off,  in  company  with  the  lord  Boucicaut,  sir  John  des  Bordes,  and 
sir  Lewis  Grat,  to  visit  the  holy  sepulchre,  and  the  sultan  of  the 
Turks,  whose  fame  was  much  talked  of  in  France.  Sir  Robinet 
de  Boulogne  was  also  with  him :  he  was  squire  of  honor  to  the  king 
of  France,  and  had  travelled  much  over  the  world. 


CHAPTER    XLVII. 

THE  DEATH  OF  PETEK,  KINO  OF  ARKAOON.  HIS  SUCCESSOK,  KINO  JOHH, 
DETAINS  PKISONEK  THE  ARCHBISHOP  OP  BORDEAUZ,  WHO  WAS  HEOO- 
TIATINS,  FOR  THE  DUKE  OF  LANCASTER,  THE  PAYMENT  OF  CERTAIN 
SUMS  WHICH  HE  CLAIMED  AS  DUE  TO  HIM  FROM  AREAGOM. 

About  Candlemas  of  this  year,  (1386,)  king  Peter  of  Arragon  lay 
on  his  death-bed.  When  he  found  there  were  no  hopes  of  his  recov. 
ery,  he  sent  for  his  two  sons,  John  and  Martin,t  to  whom  he  said, 
"My  fair  children,  I  leave  you  well  established,  and  the  affairs  of 
ray  kingdom  properly  arranged.  Live  peaceably  and  lovingly  and 
you  will  gain  honor  and  renown.  With  regard  to  ecclesiastical  mat. 
ters,  for  my  conscience's  sake  and  gieater  safety,  I  have  always 
been  neuter :  do  you  do  the  same,  until  the  knowledge,  which  pope 
is  the  true  one,  shall  be  more  apparent," 

His  two  sons  dutifully  replied,  that  they  would  do  so,  and  punc- 
tually obey  whatever  he  should  order.  The  king  died  soon  after.) 
He  was  a  valiant  man  in  his  time,  and  had  considerably  added  to 
the  crown  of  Arragon  by  the  conquest  of  Majorca,  which  he  kept 
He  was  buried  in  the  city  of  Barcelona,  and  there  lies.  When  the 
death  of  the  king  of  Arragon  was  known  at  Avignon,  the  pope  and 
cardinals  instantly  sent  off  letlers  to  the  king  of  France,  his  uncles, 
and  to  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Bar,  who  were  l\is  supporters  and 
parents  to  the  young  queen  of  Arragon,  the  lady  Jolante,§  and  to  the 
queen  herself,  and  were  so  busy,  that  the  whole  court  of  Arragon 
acknowledged  him  as  pope.  The  duke  and  duchess  of  Bar  wrote 
pressing  letters  to  their  daughter,  as  did  the  king  of  France,  the  dukes 
of  Berry  and  Burgundy,  who  sent  a  cardinal  as  embassador,  to  in. 
struct  the  new  king,  his  brother,  and  subjects.  The  cardinal,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  queen,  who  paid  too  much  attention  to  what 
her  relations  had  urged,  gained  over  the  king,  who  had  before  deter, 
mined  to  follow  the  example  of  his  father  in  preserving  a  neutrality, 
and  the  whole  kingdom  to  the  obedience  of  pope  Clement. 

At  the  time  of  the  late  king  of  Arragon's  death,  the  archbishop  of 
Bordeaux  was  at  Barcelona.  He  had  been  sent  tliither  by  the  duke 
of  Lancaster,  and  I  will  explain  the  cause  of  his  journey.  The  late 
prince  of  Wales  (who,  though  only  duke  of  Aquitaine,  was  much 
feared  by  his  neighbors,  the  kings  of  France,  Arragon,  Castille  and 
Navarre,  and  even  by  the  king  of  the  Saracens,  who  had  heard  of 
his  great  prowess  and  renown,)  had  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the 
king  of  Arragon,  which  had  been  sworn  to,  and  sealed  by  each  party, 
as  well  as  by  the  king  of  England,  that  neither  the  prince  nor  the 
king  of  England,  nor  their  successors,  would  ever  wage  war  against 
Arragon,  so  long  as  the  king  of  Arragon  and  his  heirs  should  serve 
the  lord  of  Aquitaine  with  five  hundred  spears,  against  any  enemy 
with  whom  he  was  at  war ;  and  that,  if  he  chose  not  to  send  his  men, 
he  bound  himself  to  pay  a  certain  sum  of  money.  Ten  years  of 
arrears  were  now  due  from  Arragon  :  for  the  king  had  never  paid 
anything,  nor  done  any  service  to  the  king  of  England  nor  to  his 
deputies.  When  the  duke  of  Lancaster  left  England,  he  brought 
with  him  letters-patent,  sealed  with,  the  great  seal  of  the  realm,  in 
the  presence  of  the  king  and  his  council,  appointing  him  lieutenant, 
for  the  king,  over  all  the  countries  of  Bordeaux,  Bayonne,  and  Aqui. 
taine,  giving  him  legal  power  to  demand  whatever  might  be  owing 
from  Arragon,  and  from  all  other  parts  dependent  or  allied  to  Eng. 
land.  They  also  gave  the  duke  power  to  retain,  for  his  own  use, 
whatever  sums  might  be  due,  and  to  give  receipts,  which  would  be 
acknowledged  as  legal. 

While  the  duke  was  at  Saint  Jago,  he  bethought  himself  of  the 
king  of  Arragon,  and  that  he  was  indebted  to  hom  a  very  large  sum 
of  arrears,  by  virtue  of  his  commission,  and  that  it  would  come  now. 


*  This  was  the  last  judicial  combat  which  took  place  in  France  under  the  award  of 
parliament.  The  combat  was  claimed  in  England  as  late  as  1813,  by  one  Thornton. 
This  man  was  tried  for  murder,  and  acquitted.  The  brother  of  the  person  murrlered  (b 
young  girl)  brought  an  appeal.  aJld  Thornton  offered  to  jusiify  himself  by  single  com- 
bat. The  appellant,  however,- withdrew  his  appeal,  and  an  act  was  immediately  passed 
to  abolish  the  wager  of  battle.— Ed. 

t  Martin  was  king  of  Sicily,  and  on  the  death  of  John,  killed  by  a  ftill  fnim  his  horse 
in  pursuing  an  enormous  wolf,  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  Arragon,  .John  did  not  fol- 
low his  father's  counsels  with  respect  to  the  disputed  tiara,  but  acknowledged  Clement 
Yll— Art  de  Verifier  Us  Dates.  J  The  Sth  January,  1887.— Bd. 

§  The  lady  Jolante  was  his  second  wife.  He  wa«  first  married  to  Jane,  dan(ii!ai  al 
John,  count  d'Armaxnac 
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with  other  aids,  Very  opportunely,  to  can-y  on  his  war  against  Gas. 
tille.  During  his  residence  at  Saint  Jago,  he  sent  some  of  his  coun. 
cil  to  Bordeaux,  to  the  archbishop,  and  sir  John  Harpedon,  the  s6. 
nesohal,  ordering  one  or  both  of  them  to  set  out  for  Arragon,  and 
remonstrate  strongly  with  the  king,  on  the  large  sums  he  had  long 
owed  the  king  of  England,  as  duke  of  Aquitaine.  The  archbishop 
and  seneschal,  having  weighed  the  orders  from  the  duke,  thought  it 
best  for  the  s^naschalto  remain  at  Bordeaux,  and  the  archbishop  to 
undertake  the  embassy.  He  therefore  set  out,  but  arrived  in  Arra- 
gon, unluckily,  when  the  king  was  on  his  death-bed.  When  he 
was  deceased,  the  archbishop  followed  the  princes  and  council  of 
Arragon  to  the  interment  at  Barcelona,  and  then  remonstrated  so 
stiongly,  as  it  seemed  tp  the  council,  that  he  was  ordered  to  prison  : 
though  not  closely  confined,  he  was  forbidden  to  leave  the  city  of 
Barcelona, 

CHAPTER    XLVIII. 

THE  DUKE  OF  LANCASTER  MAKES  WAK  ON  ARKAGON.  THE  ARCHBISHOP 
OF  BORDEAtrX  IS  RELEASED.  THE  VISCOUNTESS  OF  CASTELBON,  SUS- 
PECTED OF  HAVING  ADMITTED  THE  ENOLISH  INTO  HER  CASTLE,  APPEASES 
THE  KIMS  OF  ARRAGON,  THROUGH  THE  INTERFERENCE  OF  THE  COUNT 
DE  FOIX. 

When  news  was  brought  to  Bordeaux  of  the  imprisomnent  of  the 
archbishop,  the  seneschal  said,  "  I  am  not  suiprised  at  it :  the  arch- 
bishop is  too  hot-headed.  I  believe  it  would  have  been  better  had 
I  gone  thither  ;  I  should  have  spoken  more  calmly ;  and  there  is  a 
method  of  urging  claims  suited  to  different  persons."  The  seneschal 
sent  information  of  what  had  happened  to  the  duke  of  Lancaster, 
who  was  very  wroth  with  the  king  of  Arragon  and  his  council,  for 
having  imprisoned  such  a  person  as  the  archbishop  of  Bordeaux 
when  negotiating  his  business.  The  duke  wrote  orders  for  the  gar- 
rison of  Lourde  instantly  to  invade  Arragon,  and  attack  Barcelona, 
where  the  archbishop  was  confined.  The  governor,  John  de  Bfiarn, 
who  styled  himself  seneschal  of  Bigorre,  Peter  d'Anchin,  Ernaulton 
de  Resten,  Ernaulton  de  Sainte  Colombe,  and  the  whole  garrison, 
were  much  delighted  with  these  orders,  and  overran  the  kingdom  of 
Arragon,  as  far  as  Barcelona,  so  that  no  merchants  dared  venture 
without  its  walls.  ,In  addition  to  this  mischief,  the  principal  towns  of 
Arragon  would  not  consent  to  the  king's  wishes  of  being  crowned, 
unless  he  would  first  promise  and  solemnly  swear  that  no  taxes,  pay 
for  soldiers,  or  other  impositions,  should  be  raised  in  the  country ; 
and  unless  he  would  engage  for  a  compliance  with  other  demands, 
which  the  king  and  his  council  thought  very  unreasonable  and  un- 
just. He  threatened  to  make  war  upon  them,  more  partieularly  on 
those  of  Barcelona,  who  he  said  were  too  rich  and  presumptuous. 

There  was  at  this  period,  in  Languedoc,  on  the  borders  of  Roii- 
ergue  and  Auvergne,  toward  Pesenas  and  Usfei,  a  band  of  armed  men, 
who  called  themselves  Routes,  that  were  daily  multiplying  to  do  evil. 
Four  men-at-arms  were  their  leaders,  who  made  war  on  every  man 
they  met  on  horseback,  caring  not  whom.  Their  names  were,  Peter 
de  Montfaucon,  Geoffry  Chastelier,  Hainge  de  Sorge,  and  le  Goulet. 
These  had  under  them  full  four  hundred  combatants,  who  ruined  all 
the  country  wherever  they  haunted.  They  were  mightily  rejoiced 
when  they  heard  of  the  archbishop  of  Bordeaux's  imprisonment,  of 
the  duke  of  Lancaster's  making  war  on  the  Arragonians,  and  that 
the  king  of  Arragon  was  dissatisfied  with  his  subjects  in  the  princi- 
pal towns  ;  for  such  people  always  love  mischief  in  preference  to 
gOod.  They  therefore  resolved  to  march  toward  the  frontiers  of  Ar. 
ragon,  and  surprise  some  fort,  which  the  king  or  principal  towns 
would  negotiate  with  them  to  regain.  They  set  out,  and  made  for 
the  castle  of  Duren,*  which  they  had  planned  to  surprise.  This  cas- 
tle is  in  the  archbishopric  of  Narbonne,  between  France  and  Arra. 
gon,  and  situated  precisely  on  the  limits  of  the  two  kingdoms.  They 
arrived  there  by  night-fall  undiscovered,  and,  finding  it  weakly 
guarded,  socn  conquered  it,  to  the  great  dismay  of  all  the  country, 
especially  of  Perpignan,  which  is  but  four  leagues  distant  from  this 
castle. 

The  garrison  from  Lourde,  this  same  week,  captured  likewise  a 
castle  in  Arragon,  four  leagues  from  Barcelona,  called  the  old  castle 
of  Rolbais,  belonging  to  the  viscountess  of  Castelbon,  cousin.ger. 
man  to  the  count  de  Foix.  The  lady  was  much  surprised  at  this 
event,  and  went  to  her  cousin,  the  count  de  Foix,  to  beg,  for  God's 
sake,  he  would  get  her  castle  restored  to  her  ;  for  those  who  had  won 
it  were  from  his  country  of  B^arn.  The  count,  in  his  answer,  de- 
sired her  not  to  be  alarmed  ;  for  that  her  castle  had  been  taken 
solely  to  harass  Barcelona  from  thence,  as  the  archbishop  of  Bor. 
deaux  was  in  confinement  there  for  a  trifling  cause,  and  that  she 
should  have  it  again  undamaged.  The  lady  was  satisfied  with  this 
answer  butkejit  it  secret,  and  went  to  reside  at  another  castle,  near 
Roquebertin.  Those  of  Duren,  Rolbais,  and  the  garrison  from 
Loiu'de  kept  up  a  severe  warfare  on  the  borders  of  Arragon.  The 
king,  indeed,  winked  at  this,  that  the  towns  might  be  punished,  but 
their  discontents  increased;  for  those  of  Barcelona,  Perpignan,  and 
other  towns,  could  not  carry  on  their  commerce  without  being  made 
pri.ioners,  and  ransomed.  They  determined  to  set  the  archbishop  of 
Bordeaux  at  liberiy,  but,  as  was  right,  to  consult  the  king  on  the 
subject.     They,  in  consequence,  negotiated  privately  with  don  Mar- 


*  "  Ouiva."    U.  if  not  Durban. 


tin,  the  king's  brother,  who  was  very  popular  in  the  country,  that  he 
would  interfere  betwen  them  and  the  king,  and  obtain  peace  vvith 
those  of  Lourde  and  Rolbais.  In  order  to  encourage  theh-  loyalty, 
he  engaged  to  do  what  they  desired,  and  prevailed  on  his  brotlier  to 
give  the  archbishop  his  liberty,  and  send  him  back  to  the  BordeJoia, 
Shordy  afterwards,  by  the  count  de  Foix's  exertions,  the  viscount. 
ess  recovered  her  castle,  and  those  who  had  captured  it  departed,  in 
return  for  the  service  the  count  had  done  to  the  duke  of  Lancastei 
in  the  course  of  this  year.  The  king  of  Arragon,  seeing  the  vis. 
countess  so  quick  regain  her  castle,  sent  for  her,  and  when  in  his 
presence,  charged  her  with  having  admitted  the  English  into  her 
castle  to  make  war  on  him,  for  which  she  had  been  veiy  criminal. 
The  lady  clearly  exculpated  herself,  saying,  "  My  lord,  as  God  may 
help  me  and  mine,  and  by  the  faith  I  owe  you,  when  I  heard  of  my 
castle  being  taken,  I  had  never  any  connection,  nor  entered  into 
any  treaty  with  the  English.  I  instantly  informed  my  cousin,  the 
count  de  Foix  of  it,  and  begged  of  him,  for  God's  sake,  to  aid  me 
to  recover  my  castie,  as  it  had  been  taken  by  the  garrison  from 
Lourde,  who  are  his  subjects,  and  from  Bfiarn.  The  count  sent  me 
word  not  to  alarm  myself,  for  that  those  who  had  conquered  it  had 
only  borrowed  it,,  to  make  a  more  effectual  warfare  on  Barcelona," 
The  king  replied,  "  If  you  can  prove  this  answer  from  the  count  de 
Foix,  I  will  restore  your  castle."  "  That  I  can  easily  do,"  answered 
the  lady.  She  informed  the  count,  who  at  that  time  resided  at  Or. 
thte,  in  E^arn,  of  this  conversation,  and  entreated  he  would  satisfy 
the  king  of  Arragon.  The  count  sent  letters  to  the  king  of  Arra. 
goivby  one  of  his  knights,  called  sir  Cieart  de  Saurelin,  to  request 
he  would  hold  his  cousin  excused,  and  allow  her  to  possess  her  lands 
in  peace,  otherwise  it  would  displease  him.  The  king  of  Arragon 
acceded  to  this  request,  and  having  well  entertained  the  knight,  "aid 
to  him,  "  The  viscountess  has  acted  prudently,  in  thus  having  her 
cousin  the  count  de  Foix  make  excuses  for  her." 


CHAPTER.  XLIX. 

THOSE  COMPANIONS  WHO  mn  CONQUERED  DITRSN  ARE  DEFEATED  AHI 
SLAIN  BT  A  STRATAGEM  OF  RAYMOND  DE  BACHEZ,  COUSIN  TO  THE  HIHa 
OF   ARRAGON. 

Thus  affairs  remained :  the  viscountess  de  Castelbon  had  quiet 
possession  of  her  castle  ;  but  the  merchants  were  not  the  le«s  ha 
rassed  by  the  garrison  who  had  come  from  Lourde,  Those  of  Bar. 
celona  and  its  neighborhood  were  frequently  pillaged  and  made 
prisoners  by  them,  unless  they  had  entered  into  a  trea^  and  paid 
oompbsition.money  for  their  safety.  These  compositions  extended 
over  many  parts  of  Catalonia  and  Arragon  ;  and  the  garrison  of  Du 
ren  was  desirous  of  adopting  the  same  plan,  which  they  would  have 
executed  or  perhaps  worse,  had  they  not  been  checked.  They  had 
done  more  mischief  to  the  country  than  those  of  Lourde ;  for  they 
were  poorer,  and  made  no  distinction  whom  they  attacked,  whether 
officers  of  the  king  and  queen,  or  merchants.  The  king  at  length 
assembled  his  council  on  this  business ;  for  the  great  towns  mur- 
mured, and  said,  that  the  king,  who  ought  to  have  destroyed  such 
.wretches,  supported  them.  These  and  such  description  of  speeches, 
when  told  to  the  young  king,  gave  him  much  uneasiness,  and  he 
was  vexed  that  his  subjects  should  thus  talk  of  him  respecting  Du- 
ren, because  the  crown  of  his  father,  who  had  been  so  greatly  be. 
loved,  was  but  just  fallen  to  him.  He  called  to  him  a  great  baron  of 
Arragon  and  his  coUsin,  named  sir  Raymond  de  Bachez,  and  said, 
"  Sir  Raymond,  ride  toward  Duren,  and  learn  from  those  who  have 
surprised  it  what  they  want  in  my  country,  and  make  some  treat} 
with  them,  that  you  may  get  them  out  of  it,  by  fair  or  foul  means." 
The  knight  obeyed,  and  sent  a  herald  to  the  garrison  of  Duren,  to 
say  he  wished  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  them.  When  Montfaucon 
and  the  other  captains  learnt  that  sir  Raymond  de  Bachez  wanted 
to  treat  with  them,  they  thought  they  should  obtain  a  large  sum  to 
deliver  up  the  place,  and  said  to  the  herald,  "  Friend,  tell  your  mas. 
ter,  sir  Raymond,  from  us,  that  he  may  safely  come  here,  for  we  will 
not  do  him  any  injury."  The  herald  returned  \vith  this  answer  to 
sir  Raymond  at  Perpignan,  who  instantly  left  the  place,  and  on  his 
arrival  at  Duren  held  a  parley  with  them.  He  asked  why  they  re. 
mained  so  long  on  the  borders  of  Arragon ;  they  replied  they  were 
waiting  to  join  the  army  from  France  that  was  coming  to  the  sup- 
port of  tne  king  of  Castille.  "  Ha,  my  gentlemen,"  said  sir  Ray- 
mond, "  if  you  wait  for  that,  you  will  stay  here  too  long ;  for  the 
king  of  Arragon  will  not  allow  you  thus  to  plunder  his  country  and 
its  inhabitants."  They  replied,  "  that  since  the  king  would  not  suf. 
fer  them  to  support  themselves,  he  must  prevent  it,  for  live  they 
would.  If  he  would  ransom  the  country,  they  would  march  away, 
but  not  otherwise."  "  And  what  do  you  ask  ?"  said  sir  Raymond 
"Sixty  thousand  francs  :  we  are  four  of  us,  and  each  must  have  fif- 
teen thousand  for  his  share."  "  In  God's  name,"  said  sir  Raymond, 
"  that  is  money  enough ;  but  I  will  report  it  to  the  king  :  it  is  better 
for  him  to  pay  you  this  sum,  for  the  good  of  the  country,  than  to  al. 
low  you  further  pillaging."  He  added  this  to  keep  them  in  good 
humor,  but  thought  the  contrary  to  what  he  had  said.  On  taking 
leave,  sir  Raymond  told  them  they  might  expect  the  sum  they  had 
asked,  and  perhaps  more.  He  then  returned  to  Perpignan,  where 
the  king  was,  and  related  to  him  all  that  had  passed.    The  king 
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•aid,  "  You  must  at  all  events  free  the  country  from  them,  and  pay 
the  thieves  ;  if  I  could  get  hold  of  them,  I  would  hang  them  all, 
which  is  the  only  payment  they  deserve  :  but  the  place  is  so  strong, 
rt  will  be  difficult  to  draw  them  out  of  it." 

"  Sir,"  replied  sir  Raymond,  "  I  will  manage  it ;  only  do  not  in- 
terfere. "  Well,"  said  the  king,  "  do  so :  I  will  not  meddle  further 
in  the  business ;  but  see  that  the  country  be  Helivered  from  them." 
Sir  Raymond  collected  a  body  of  men-at-arms,  to  the  amount  of  five 
hundred  spears,  which  he  plaoed  in  ambush,  and  gave  the  commancj 
of  them  to  a  squire  of  Gasoony,  called  Naudon  Seighin,  who  was 
valiant  and  expert  in  arms.  The  ambuscade  was  about  a  short  league 
from  Dufen,  and  sir  Raymond  ordered,  that  as  soon  as  the  garrison 
should  have  passed  by,  they  should  fall  on  them,  and,  if  possible,  put 
all  to  death.  Sir  Raymond  wrote  to  the  garrison,  to  desire  they 
would  mount  their  horses  and  advance  to  Perpignan,'making  a  show 
of  attacking  the  place,  to  alarm  the  inhabitants,  otherwise  he  should 
never  be  able  to  raise  their  quota  of  the  money  he  was  to  pay  them. 
They  were  much'  pleased  to  receive  such  intelligence,  believing  it 
true,  and,  mounting  their  horses  the  same  day  the  ambush  was  posted, 
rode  for  Perpignan,  galloping  up  to  the  barriers.  When  they  had 
done  this,  they  began  their  retreat,  thinking  to  return  quietly  home  •; 
but  they  had  scarcely  gone  half-way  before  they  met  Naudon  Seighin 
and  his  troops,  who  instantly  charged  them.  They  now  perceived 
they  had  been  tricked,  and  prepared  to  defend  themselves:  they  fought 
well,  during  the  time  the  combat  lasted ;  but  that  was  not  long,  for 
there  were  among  them  n,umbers  of  pillagers  badly  armed,  who  were 
soon  defeated.  Among  the  slain  were,  Geoffry  Chastelier,  Hainge 
de  Sorge,  Guyot  Moresque,  John  le  Geulant,  and  many  more.  Peter 
de  Montfaucon,  Amblardan  de  St.  Just,  and  forty  others,  were  made 
prisoners,  and  carried  to  Perpignan,  where,  as  they  passed  the  streets, 
the  inhabitants  came  out  of  their  houses,  and  hooted  at  them,  as 
they  wjuld  have  done  at  a  wolf.  Le  Geulant  and  Peter  de  Mont- 
faucon were  put  in  the  pillory,  and  the  rest  thrown  into  a  dungeon. 

The  duke  of  Berry,  about  this  time,  arrived  at  Carcassone,  from 
a  visit  to  pope  Clement  at  Avignon.  Having  there  heard  that  Duren 
was  regained,  and  the  garrison  slain  or  made  prisoners,  he  instantly 
wrote  to  the  king  of  Arragon,  and  to  his  cousin  Jolante  de  Bar,  to 
beg  they  would  give  up  to  him  Peter  de  Montfaucon  and  his  com- 
panions. His  request  was  immediately  complied  with,  and  they 
were  sent  to  the  duke  of  Berry.  They  were  indebted  to  him,  or 
they  would  infallibly  Tiave  all  been  put  to  death. 


CHAPTER    L. 

AJf  AOHIEVLMENT.OP  ARMS,  PERFORMED  BEFORE  THE  SENRSCHAL  OF  BOR- 
DEAi;X,  BETWEEN  A  KNIOBT  ATTACHED  TO  FRANCE  AWD  ONE  ATTACHED 
TO  ENSLAHD. 

At  this  period  there  was  an  achievement  of  arms  performed  by 
two  knights  at  Bordeaux,  in  the  presence  of  the  seneschal,  sir  John 
Harpedon,  and  other  noblemen.  These  knights  were  the  lord  de 
la  Rochefoucault,  son  to  the  sister  of  the  captal  de  Buch,  and  sir 
William  de  Montferrant,  attached  to  the  English  interest.  As  this 
tilt  was  to  be  made  before  all  the  lords  and  ladies  of  Bordeaux,  the 
count  de  Foix  sent  thither  some  knights  of  his  household  to  advise 
dud  direct  the  lord  de  la  Rochefoucault,  who  was  the  son  of  his 
cousin,  and  likewise  different  sorts  of  armor,  daggers,  battle-axes, 
and  swords  well  tempered,  although  he  had  before  properly  provided 
himself  with  all  things  necessary.  These  knights  armed  themselves 
on  the  appointed  day,  and  were  attended  by  a  numerous  body  of 
chivalry.  The  lord  de  la  Rochefoucault  was  accompanied  by  two 
hundred  knights  and  squires,  all  connected  with  him  by  blood ;  and 
sir  William  de  Montferrant  by  as  many,  if  not  more.  Among  the 
number  were  the  lords  de  Rohan,  de  I'Esparre,  de  Duras,  de  Muci- 
dent,  de  Landuras,  de  Curton,  de  Languran,^e  la  Barde,  de  Tarbe, 
de  Mont-croyat  in  Perigord,  who  had  come  from  distant  parts  be. 
cause  he  was  their  relation,  and  to  be  spectators  of  the  feats  of  arms 
of  two  such  valiant  knights. 

When  they  were  mounted,  and  had  their  helmets  laced  on,  their 
spears  and  shields  were  given  them.  They  instantly  stuck  spurs 
into  their  horses,  and  met  each  other  full  gallop,  with  such  force  that 
the  laces  of  -the  helmets  burst  asunder,  and  their  helmets  were 
knocked  off,  so  that  they  passed  each  other  bare-headed,  excepting 
the  caps  which  were  under  the  helmets.  "  On  my  faith,"  the  spec- 
tators said,  "  they  have  gallantly  performed  their  first  course."  The 
knights  now  had  their  armor  set  to  rights,  and  their  helmets  laced 
again,  when  they  performed  their  second  and  third  courses  with 
equal  ability.  In  short,  they  behaved,  in  every  attack,  most  gallantly, 
and  to  the  satisfaction^of  all  present.  The  seneschal,  sir  John  Harpe- 
rlon,  eniertained  at  suppe-,  that  evening,  all  the  lords  and  ladies  in 
Bordeaux ;  and  on  the  moiTow  the  company  departed,  and  went  to 
(heir  different  homes.  The  lord  de  la  Rochefoucault  made  prepara- 
dons  for  his  journey  to  Castillo  ;  for  king  John  had  sent  to  him,  and 
the  f-me  was  drawing  nigh  for  him  to  set  out.  Sir  William  de 
Monilferrant,  when  returned  home,  made  also  his  preparations  to  cross 
the  sea  to  Portugal   for  that  king  had,  in  like  manner,  written  to  him. 


CHAPTER   LI. 

SIR  OLIVER  DE  CLISSON  DELIVERS  JOHN  OF  BLOIS,  SON  OF  THE  LATE  LORD 
CEABLES  OF  BLOIS,  FROM  HIS  LOKS  IMPRISONMEH'J  IN  ENOLAND,  AND 
GIVES  HIM  BIS  DAUOHTER  IN  MARRIAGE,  TO  THE  &KEAT  DISPLEASURJ 
OF  THE  DUKE  OF  BRITTANY. 

In  such  a  grand  and  noble  history  as  this,  of  which  I,  sir  John 
Froissart,  am  the  author  and  continuator  until  rhis  present  moment, 
through  the  grace  of  God,  and  that  perseverance  he  has  endowed 
me  with,  as  well  as  in  length  of  years,  which  have  enabled  me 
to  witoess  abundance  of  the  things  that  have  passed,  it  is  not 
right  that  I  forget  anything.  During  the  war  of  Brittany,  the  two 
sens  of  the  lord  Charles  de  Blois  (who,  for  a  long  time  styled  him- 
self duke  of  Brittany,  in  right  of  his  lady,  Jane  of  Brittany,  who 
was  descended  in  a  direct  line  from  the  dukes  of  Brittany,  as  has 
been  mentioned  in  this  history,*)  were  sent  to  England  as  hostages  fot 
their  father,  where  they-still  remain  in  prison  ;  for  I  have  not  as  yet 
delivered  them  from  it,  nor  from  the  power  of  the  king  of  England, 
wherein  the  lord  Charles  had  put  them. 

You  have  before  seent  how  king  Edward  of  England,  to  strengthen 
himself  in  his  war  with  France,"  had  formed  an  alliance  with  the  earl 
of  Montfort,  whom  he  had  assisted,  with  advice  and  forces,  to  the 
utmost  of  his  ability,  insomuch,  that  the  earl  had  succeeded  to  his 
wishes,  and  was  duke  of  Brittany.  Had  he  not  been  thus  supported, 
the  lord  Charles  de  Blois  would  have  possessed  seven  parts  of  Brit- 
tany and  the  earl  only  five.  You  have  read  how,  in  the  year  1347, 
there  was  a  grand  battle  before  la  Roche-derrien,  between  the  forces 
of  the  countess  of  Montfort,  and  of  sir  Thomas  Hartwell  and  the  lord 
Charles  de  Blois,  in  which  the  lord  Charles  was  defeated,  and  carried 
prisoner  to  England.  He  was  handsomely  entertained  there ;  for 
that  noble  queen  of  England,  the  good  Philippa,  (who,  in  my  youth, 
was  my  lady  and  mistress,)  was,  in  a  direct  line,  his  cousin-germ  an. 
She  did  everything  ip  her  power  to  obtain  his  freedom,  which  the 
council  were  not  willing  to  granf.  Duke  Henry  of  Lancaster,  and 
the  other  barons  of  England,  declared,  that  he  ought  not  to  have  his 
liberty ;  for  he  had  too  mighty  connections,  and  that  Philip,  who 
called  himself  king  of  France,  was  his  uncle :  that  as  long  as  they  de 
tained  him  prisoner,  their  war  in  Brittany  would  be  the  better  for  it. 
Notwithstanding  these  remonstrances,  king  Edward,  through  the  per- 
suasion of  that  noble  and  good  lady,  his  queen,  agreed  to  his  ransom 
for  two  hundred  thousand  nobles :  and  his  two  sons  were  to  be  given 
as  hostages  for  the  payment  of  this  sum,  which  was  very  considerable 
to  the  lord  Charles,  but  would  not  now  be  so  to  a  duke  of  Brittany, 
The  lords  of  those  days  were  differently  situated  from  what  they  ar< 
at  present,  when  greater  resources  are  found,  and  they  can  tax  theii 
people  at  their  pleasure.  It  was  not  so  then,  for  they  were  forced 
to  content  themselves  with  the  amount  of  their  landed  estates ;  but 
now,  the  duchy  of  Brittany  would  easily  pay  for  the  aid  of  its  lord 
two  hundred  thousand  nobles  within  the  year,  or  within  two  years  at 
the  farthest. 

Thus  were  the  two  young  sons  of  the  lord  Charles  de  Blois  given 
up  as  hostages  for  the  payment  of  his  ransom.  He  had,  afterwards, 
ill  the  prosecution  of  his  war  in  Brittany,  so  much  to  pay  his  soldiers, 
and  support  his  rank  and  state,  that  he  could  never,  during  his  life 
time,  redeem  them.  He.  was  slain  in  the  battle  at  Auray,}  de. 
fending  his  right,  by  the  English  allies  of  the  earl  of  Montfort,  and 
by  none  others.  His  death,  however,  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  war ;. 
but,  king  Charles  of  France,  ever  fearing  the  effects  of  chance, 
when  he  saw  the  earl  of  Montfort  was  conquering  all  Brittany,  sus- 
pected, should  he  wholly  succeed,  that  he  would  hold  the  duchy  in- 
dependent of  paying  him  homage  for  it ;  for  he  had  already  held  it 
from  the  king  of  England,  who  had  so  strenuously  assisted  him  in  the 
war.  He  therefore  negotiated  with  the  earl,  which,  having  been 
already  mentioned,§  I  shall  pass  over  here :  but  the  earl  remained 
duke  of  Brittany,  on  condition  that  his  homage  should  be  paid  to  his 
own  right  lord,  the  king  of  France.  The  duke  was  also  bound,  by 
the  articles  of  the  treaty,  to  assist  in  the  deliverance  of  his  two  cousins, 
sons  of  the  lord  Charles  de  Blois,  who  were  prisoners  to  the  king  of 
England.  In  this,  however,  he  never  stirred ;  for  he  doubted,  if 
they  should  return,  whether  they  would  not  give  him  some  trouble, 
and  whether  Brittany,  which  was  more  inclined  toward  them  than 
to  him,  would  not  acknowledge  them  as  its  lord. 

For  this  reason  he  neglected  them,  and  they  remained  so  long 
prisoners  in  England,  under  the  guard,  at  one  time,  of  sir  Roger 
Beauchamp,  a  gallant  and  valiant  knight,  and  his  lady  Sybilla,.  at 
another  under  Sir  Thomas  d'Ambreticourt,  that  the  youngest  brother, 
Guy  of  Brittany,  died.  John  of  Brittany  was  now  alone  prisoner 
and  frequently  bewailed  his  situation  with  wonder ;  for  he  was  sprung 
from  the  noblest  blood  in  the  world,  the  advantages  of  which  he  had 
been  long  deprived  ;  for  he  had  beei;  thirty-five  years  in  the  power 
of  his  enemies,  and,  as  he  perceived  no  appearance  of  help  coming 
to  him  from  any  quarter,  he  would  rather  have  died  than  thus  have 
existed.  His  relations  and  friends  kept  at  a  distance,  and  the  sum 
he  was  pledged  for  was  so -great,  that  he  could  never  have  proiured 
It,  without  a  miracle ;  for  the  duke  of  Anjou,  in  all  his  prosperity, 
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though  the  person  who  had  married  hia  sister-german,  by  whom  he 
had  two  fine  sons,  Lewis  and  Charles,  never  once  thought  of  him. 

I  will  now  relate  how  John  of  Brittany  obtained  his  liberty.  You 
have  before  read  of  the  earl  of  Buckingham's  expedition,  through 
France,  to  Brittany,  whither  the  duke  had  sent  for  him,  because  the 
country  would  not  acknowledge  him  for  its  lord.  The  earl  and  hia 
army  remained  the  ensuing  winter,  in  great  distress,  before  Nantes 
and  \anries,  until  the  month  of  May,*  when  he  returned  to  England. 
During  the  time  the  earl  of  Buckingham  waa  at  Vannea,  you  may  re- 
member, there  were  some  tilts  between  knighta  and  squires  of  France 
and  those  of  England,  and  that  the  constable  of  France  was  present. 
There  was  much  conversation  kept  up  by  him  and  the  English 
knights  ;  for  he  was  acquainted  with  them  all,  from  his  childhood, 
having  been  educated  in  England.  He  behaved  very  politely  to 
many  of  them,  as  men-at-arms  usually  do,  and  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish in  particular,  to  each  other ;  but,  at  this  moment,  he  was  more 
attentive,  as  he  had  an  object  in  view,  which  occupied  all  his  thoughts, 
aud  which  he  had  only  disclosed  to  a  single  person,  who  was  squire 
of  honor  in  his  household,  and  had  served  the  lord  Charles  de  Blois 
in  the  same  capacity.  If  the  constable  had  made  it  more  public,  he 
would  not  have  succeeded  as  he  did,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  and 
his  own  perseverance. 

The  constable  and  duke  of  Brittany  had  for  a  long  time  hated  each 
other,  whatever  outward  appearances  they  might  put  on.  The  con. 
stable  was  much  hurt  at  the  length  of  the  imprisonment  of  John  of 
Brittany,  and  at  a  time  when  he  was  rather  on  better  terms  with  the 
duke,  said  to  him,  "My  lord,  why  do  not  you  exert  yourself  to  de- 
liver your  cousin  from  his  imprisonment  in  England?  You  are 
bound  to  do  so  by  treaty  ;  for  when  the  nobles  of  Brittany,  the  pre. 
lates  and  the  principal  towna,  with  the  archbishop  of  Rheims,  sir 
John  de  Craon,  and  sir  Boucicaul,  at  that  time  marshal  of  France, 
negotiated  with  you  for  peace  before  Quimper  Corentln,  you  swore 
you  would  do  your  utmost  to  liberate  your  cousins  John  and  Guy, 
and  as  yet  you  have  never  done  anything ;  know,  therefore,  that  the 
country  does  not  love  you  the  more'for  it."  The  duke  dissembled, 
and  said,  "  Hold  your  tongue,  sir  Oliver :  where  shall  I  iind  the  three 
or  four  hundred  thousand  francs  which  are  demanded  for  their  lib- 
erty t"  "  My  lord,"  replied  the  constable, "  if  Brittany  saw  you  were 
really  in  earnest  to  procure  their  freedom,  they  would  not  murmur  at 
»ny  tax  or  hearth-money  that  should  be  raised  to  deliver  these  prison, 
ers,  who  will  die  in  prison  unless  God  assist  them."  "  Sir  Oliver," 
said  the  duke,  "  my  country  of  Brittany  shall  never  be  oppressed  by 
such  taxes.  My  cousins  have  great  princes  for  their  relations  ;  and 
the  king  of  France  or  duke  of  Anjou  ought  to  aid  them,  for  they  have 
always  supported  them  against  me.  When  I  swore,  indeed,  to  aid 
them  in  their  deliverance,  it  was  always  my  intention  that  the  king 
of  France  and  their  other  relations  should  find  the  money,  and  that 
I  would  join  toy  entreaties."  The  constable  could  never  obtain  more 
from  the  duke. 

The  constable,  therefore,  wheo  -at  these  tournaments  at  Vannes, 
saw  clearly  that  the  earl  of  Buckingham  and  the  English  barons  and 
squires  were  greatly  dissatisfied  with  the  duke  of  Brittany,  for  not 
having  opened  his  towns  to  them,  as  he  had  promised,  when  they 
left  England.  The  English  near  Hennebon  and  Vannes  were  in  such 
distress,  that  they  frequently  had  not  wherewithal  to  feed  themselves, 
and  their  horses  were  dying  through  famine :  they  were  forced  to 
gather  thistles,  bruise  them  in  a  mortar,  and  make  a  paste  which  they 
cooked.  While  they  Were  thus  suffering,  they  said ;  "  This  duke  of 
Brittany  does  not  acquit  himself  loyally  of  his  prornises  to  us,  who 
have  put  him  in  possession  of  his  duchy ;  and,  if  we  may  be  believed, 
we  can  as  easily  take  it  from  him  as  we  have  given  it  to  him,  by  set- 
ting at  liberty  his  enemy,  John  of  Brittany,  whom  the  country  love 
in  preference.  We  cannot  any  way  revenge  ourselves  better,  nor 
sooner  make  him  lose  the  counlry.  The  constable  was  well  informed 
of  all  these  munnurs  and  discontents,  which  were  no  way  displeasing 
to  him  :  on  the  contrary,  for  one  murmur  he  wished  there  had  been 
twelve ;  but  he  took  no  notice  of  it,  and  only  spoke  of  what  he  had 
heard  to  this  squire,  whose  name,  I  think,  v/as  John  RoUand. 

It  happened  that  sir  John  Charlton,  governor  of  Cherbourg, 
came  to  chateau  Joseelin,  where  the  constable  resided,  who  enter- 
tained him  and  his  company  most  splendidly  ;  and  to  obtain  their 
friendship,  oat  of  his  special  favor,  escorted  them  himself  until  they 
were  in  safety.  During  the  time  of  dinner,  the  before.mentioned 
squire  addressed  sir  John  Charlton,  saying,  "  Sir  John,  you  can,  if 
you  please,  do  me  a  very  great  favor,  which  will  cost  you  nothing." 
"  From  friendship  to  the  constable,"  replied  sir  John,  "  I  wish  it  may 
cost  me  something  :  what  is  it  you  wish  me  to  do  ?"  "Sir,"  replied 
he,  "  that  I  may  have  your  passport  to  go  to  England,  to  my  master 
John  of  Brittany,  whom  I  am  more  anxious  to  see  than  anything  in 
the  world."  "  By  my  faith,"  said  sir  John,  "  it  shall  not  be  my  fault 
if  you  do  not.  On  my  return  to  Cherbourg,  I  shall  cross  over  to 
England  :  come  with  me,  therefore,  and  you  shall  accompany  me, 
and  I  «ill  have  you  conducted  to  him, for  your  request  cannot  be  re. 
fused."  "  V  thousand  thanks ;  my  lord,  I  shall  ever  remember  your 
goodness."  The  squire  returned,  with  sir  John  Charlton,  to  Cher- 
bourg; wht  1,  having  arranged  his  affairs,  he  embarked,  and  made 
straight  for  London,  attended  by  John  Rolland,  whom  he  had  eon- 
ducted  to  the  castle  where  John  of  Brittany  was  confined.  John  of 
.  ~         *Ial3Sl.  ~  " 


Brittany  did  not,  at  first,  recollect  him ;  but  he  soon  made  himseli 
known,  and  they  had  a  long  conversation,  in  which  he  told  hira,  that 
if  he  would  exert  himsetf  to  procure  his  ireedc  m,  the  constable  would 
make  the  greatest  efforts  to  second  him.  John  of  Brittany,  desiring 
nothing  more  eagerly,  asked,  "  By  what  means?"  "  I  will  tell  you, 
my  lord :  the  constable  has  a  handsome  daughter  whom  he  wishes 
to  marry,  and  if  you  will  promise  and  swear,  that  on  your  return  to 
Brittany  you  will  marry  her,  he  will  obtain  your  liberty,  as  he  ha« 
discovered  the  means  of  doing  it."  John  of  Brittany  replied,  "  ho 
would  truly  do  so  ;"  adding,  "  When  you  return  to  the  constable, 
assure  him  from  me,  that  there  is  nothing  I  am  not  ready  to  do  for 
my  liberty,  and  that  I  accept  of  his  daughter'and  will  cheerfully  marry 
her."  They  had  several  other  conversations  together  before  the 
squire  left  England  and  embarked  for  Brittany,  where  he  related  to 
the  constable  all  that  had  passed.  The  constable,  eager  to  advance 
himself  and  marry  his  daughter  so  nobly,  was  not  dilatory  in  search- 
ing out  means  to  obtain  his  end.  He  considered  to  wliom  he  should 
address  himself  in  England  ;  and,  had  he  not  made  choice  of  the  earl 
of  Oxford,  he  would  never  have  succeeded ;  b'.«t,  notwithstanding 
this  nobleman  had  the  complete  government  of  the  king,  matters 
were  not  instantly  brought  about ;  for  as  long  as  the  duke  of  Lancai. 
ter  remained  in  England,  he  never  mentioned  anything  concerning 
it  to  the  king.  The  earl  of  Buckingham,  on  his  return  from  Brittany, 
irritated  the  king  and  his  brothers  so  much  against  the  duke  that  it 
was  publicly  said,  the  duke  had  acted  treacherously  toward  him  and 
his  army ;  and  they  were  so  greatly  angered,  that  John  of  Brittany 
was  summoned  before  the  king  and  council,  when  he  waa  addressed 
as  follows :  "  John,  if  you  will  be  willing  to  hold  the  duchy  of  Brit- 
tany from  the  king  of  England,  you  shall  have  possession  of  it,  and 
be  married  in  this  country  as  nobly  as  the  present  duke  has  been ;" 
(for  the  duke  of  Lancaster  was  desirous  of  giving  him  his  daughter 
Philippa,  who  was  afterwards  queen  of  Portugal.)  John  of  Brittany 
replied,  "  that  he  would  never  consent  to  such  a  treaty,  nor  be  an 
enemy  to  the  crown  of  France :  he  would  willingly  accept  of  the 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  but  he  must  first  have  his  liberty." 
On  this,  he  was  remanded  to  prison. 

When  the  earl  of  Oxford,  who  now  bears  the  title  of  the  duke  oj 
Ireland,  found  the  duke  of  Lancaster  was  landed  in  Castille,  and  all 
expectation  of  the  connection  with  John  of  Brittany  broken  off  by 
his  carrying  his  daughter  with  him,  he  resolved  to  solicit  the  king  to 
give  up  to  him  John  of  Brittany,  aa  a  remuneration  for  past  servicea, 
or  for  those  he  might  perform.  If  he  succeeded,  he  could  then  treat 
with  the  constable  of  France,  who  had  offered  hira,  as  the  pric  e  of 
his  ransom,  six  score  thousand  francs,  to  be  made  in  two  payments 
of  sixty  thousand  each  :  the  first  to  be  paid  at  Boulogne  on  the  ar- 
rival  of  John  of  Brittany  in  that  town,  and  the  second  in  Paris, 
which  was  the  place  he  had  fixed  on  himself.  The  duke  of  Ireland 
coveted  the  money,  and  was  so  pressing  with  the  king  that  he  gave 
up  John  of  Brittany  absolutely  to  his  disposal ;  which  surprised  all 
England,  and  caused  much  talking,  but  there  it  ended.  The  duke 
of  Ireland  had  John  of  Brittany  conducted  to  Boulogne,  where  ho 
found  equipages  ready,  which  the  constable  had  caused  to  be  pre- 
pared for  him.  He  set  out  directly  for  Paris,  where  he  was  kindly 
received  by  the  king  and  hia  other  relationa.  The  constable  was 
there  waiting  for  him,  and  carried  him  to  Brittany,  where  he  espoused 
his  daughter  in  conformity  to  their  agreement. 

When  the  duke  of  Brittany  learnt  that  John  of  Brittany  had  oh. 
tained  his  liberty,  and  waa  returned  to  France,  through  the  aid  of  the 
constable,  he  conceived  a  greater  hatred  against  sir  Oliver  de  Clisson, 
and  said,  "  Indeed  !  does  sir  Oliver  think  to  thrust  me  out  of  my 
duchy  ?  He  shows  some  signs  of  it  by  ransoming  John  of  Brittany, 
and  marrying  him  to  his  daughter.  Such  things  are  very  displeasing 
to  me  ;  and,  by  God,  I  will  tell  him  so  some  day  when  he  little 
thinks  of  it."  This,  in  truth,  he  did  ;  for  before  the  end  of  the  year, 
he  spoke  to  hira  very  sharply  on  this  subject,  as  you  will  hear  in  the 
course  of  this  history.  But  we  raust  now  say  something  respecting 
the  affairs  of  Castille  and  Portugal,  and  of  an  expedition  which  the 
English  made  against  Sluys. 


CHAPTER   LII 

FRANCE  MAKES  PREPARATIONS  TO  ASSIST  KINS  JOHN  OF  UASTIIJ,!!, 
THE  DUKE  OP  BOURBON  IS  APPOINTEn  COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF  OF  THE 
FRENCH    ARMY. 

You  have  heard  how  the  grand  armament  of  the  king  of  France 
at  Sluya  was  broken  up,  not  indeed  through  the  will  of  the  king, 
who  was  eager  to  the  last  to  pass  over  to  England,  and  when  he  saw 
it  could  not  be,  was  the  most  vexed  of  any.  The  whole  blame  was 
laid  on  the  duke  of  Ben-y :  perhaps  he  saw  more  clearly  into  this 
matter  than  others,  and  hia  advice  of  not  attempting  the  invasion  <if 
England  was  for  the  honor  and  advantage  of  France ;  for,  before 
anything  of  this  sort  be  undertaken,  the  end  of  it  should  be  con 
sidered  ;  and  the  duke  of  Berry  had  remained  so  long  in  England  aa 
an  hostage- for  king  John,  and  had  convei-sed  so  much  with  English- 
men, he  probably  foresaw  the  event  would  be  unfortunate  :  but  the 
principal  reason  for  putting  it  off  was  the  season  of  the  year.  It 
was,  however,  said,  that  the  constable  in  the  course  of  the  summer, 
should  lead  thither  six  thousand  men-at-arms  and  as  many  cross. 
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l»0W3,  which  ho  aid  the  council  thought  would  be  fully  sufficient  to 
combat  the  Eiigliah.  The  constable  was  supposed  to  know  this  from 
his  having  been  educated  in  England. 

On  the  return  of  the  lords  to  France,  it  was  considered  who  should 
be  sent  to  the  aid  of  king  John  of  Castille,  against  the  king  of  For. 
tugal  and  duke  of  Lancaster :  foi-  it  was  clear  there  would  be  deeds 
of  arms,  as  the  English  kept  the  field.  None  could  be  sent  thither 
without  much  cost ;  for  the  distance  was  great,  and  there  was  not 
any  money  in  the  exchequer,  nor  in  the  hands  of  the  receivers :  the 
immense  sums  which  had  been  raised  from  the  people  were  all  dis. 
sipated.  Recourse  was,  therefore,  had  to  a  tax  that  should  be  in. 
Btantly  levied,  and  published  for  the  assistance  of  the  king  of  Castille, 
and  the  expulsion  of  the  English  from  that  country.  This  tax  having 
been  proclaimed,  the  king's  commissioners  came  to  the  different 
towns,  and  said  to  the  principal  inhabitants,  "  Sirs,  this  city,  or  this 
town,  is  taxed  at  such  a  sum,  which  must  be  instantly  paid." 
"  Very  well,"  they  replied,  "  we  vrill  collect  it,  and  send  the  whole 
amount  to  Paris."  "  That  will  not  do,"  said  the  commissioners  : 
"  we  cannot  wait  so  long,  and  shall  act  more  expeditiously."  On 
saying  this,  they  ordered,  in  the  king's  name,  which  protected  them 
from  harm,  ten  or  twelve  of  the  richest  inhabitants  to  prison,  unless 
they  should  find  the  money.  These,  being  afraid  of  the  king's  dis. 
pleasure,  soon  brought  the  sum  required,  which  they  afterwards  col. 
iected  from  the  townsmen.  The  taxes  were  so  frequent,  that  one 
was  scarcely  paid  before  another  was  called  for.  Thus  was  the 
noble  kingdom  of  France  governed,  and  the  poor  oppressed  ;  which 
caused  numbers  to  sell  their  houses  and  lands,  and  retire  to  Hainault, 
or  tao  uisiiopne  o.'  liiogo,  wnnrc  no  such  taxes  existed. 

The  leaders  of  the  troops  destined  to  Castille  were  next  thought 
of.  The  gallant  duke  of  Bourbon  was  chosen  commander-in-chief ; 
but,  before  he  left  France,  it  was  resolved  to  appoint  two  other  com- 
manders, to  attend  to  the  men.at.arms,  and  instruct  those  who  had 
never  been  in  Castille.  The  duke  was  to  have  two  thousand  lancee, 
of  knights  and  squires,  for  his.  rear-ward,  of  as  good  men  as  could 
be  found.  The  two  knights  appointed  to-  lead  the  van,  and  to  com- 
mand the  first  division,  were  sir  William  de  Lignac  and  sir  Walter 
de  Passac;  and,  on  receiving  their  orders,  they  made  every  prepa. 
ration  suitable  to  their  rank.  Knights  and  squires  were  summoned, 
throughout  France,  to  go  on  this  expedition  :  and  all  the  passes  into 
Castille  were  thrown  open,  as  well  through  AiTagon  as  through 
Navarre.  Many,  therefore,  came  from  all  the  different  provinces  of 
the  kingdom,  and  took  the  road  to  Castille.  Sir  William  de  Lignac 
and  sir  Walter  de  Passac  had  the  command  of  them,  and  set  out  in 
grand  array. 

CHAPTER    LIII. 

THE  ENULISH  FLEET  DEFEATS  THAT  OF  SIR  JOHN  DE  BUOQ,  ADMIRAL  OF 
FLANDERS  FOR  THE  DUKE  OP  BCR&UNDY.  THE  ENSLISH,  AFTER  DOING 
MUCH  MISCHIEF  TO  SLUVS,  AND  THAT  PART  OF  THE  OOUWTBT,  RETURN 
TO  LONDON. 

While  these  knights  and  gquires  of  France  were  making  them, 
selves  ready  to  march  for  Castille,  and  each,  as  soon  as  prepared,  set- 
off, more  especially  from  the  distant  parts,  as  the  journey  was  long ; 
the  English  fleet  was  at  sea,  between  the  coasts  of  England  and 
Flanders.  The  earl  of  Arundel  was  -admiral  of  it ;  but  he  had  un- 
der him  the  earl  of  Devonshire,  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  and  the 
bishop  of  Norwich,  with  five  hundred  men-at-arms  and  one  thousand 
nrchers,  and  they  were  cruising  about  in  search  of  their  enemies. 
They  received  supplies  of  provisions  from  the  English  coast,  the 
islands  of  Cornwall,  Brittany,  and  Normandy;  but  were  much  vexed 
that  the  Flemish  fleet  had  escaped  into  La  Rochelle,  and  still  more, 
ihat  the  constable  of  France  should  have  passed  Calais,  from  Tre- 
guier  to  Sluys,  without  their  having  met  him.  They  were  desirous 
of  engaging  him,  though  he  had  as  many  vessels  as  themselves ;  but 
he  sailed  through  them  in  the  night,  with  a  favorable  wind  and  tide. 

The  fleet,  after  this,  anchored  in  Margate-roads,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Thames,  to  wait  for  the  return  of  the  Flemings  from  La  Rochelle, 
which  they  knew  would  soon  happen.  The  merchants  from  Flan, 
ders,  Hainault,  and  several  other  parts,  who  had  sailed  in  a  body  for 
fear  of  the  English,  having  loaded  their  vessels  again  with  wines, 
set  sail  from  the  port  of  La  Rochelle,  with  a  favorable  wind,  for 
Flanders  and  Sluys,  from  whence  they  had  come.  They  had  passed 
the  Ras-St-Matthieu,*  in  Brittany,  and  coasted  the  shores  of  Nor- 
mandy  and  England,  until  they  came  to  the  month  of  the  Thames, 
where  the  English  fleet  were  lying  at  anchor.  The  Flemings  des- 
cried their  masts,  and  those  aloft  said,  "  Gentlemen,  prepare  your, 
selves,  for  we  shall  meet  the  English  fleet:  they  have  seen  us,  and 
will  take  advantage  of  the  wind  and  tide  to  give  us  battle  before 
night."  This  intelligence  was  not  very  agreeable  to  several  of  the 
merchants  from  Hainault  and  other  countries,  who  having  their  goods 
on  board,  would  have  wished  to  have  sheered  off.  However,  as  a 
=ombat  was  now  unavoidable,  they  made  preparations  for  ilj  they 
had,  of  cross-bows  and  other  armed  men,  upward  of  seven  bundled, 
under  the  command  of  a  noble  and  valiant  knight  of  Flanders,  called 
air  John  de  Bucq,  who  was  admiral  of  the  Flemish  seas  for  the  duke 
of  Burgundy,  and  who  had  done  much  mischief  to  the  English  at 

*  RoB-St.  Matthieu.  I  suppoae.  nijat  mean  RasKle-Blanquot,  which  Ib  a  nanovf  strait 
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sea.  Sir  John  de  Bucq,  having  ably  and  prudently  drawn  up  his 
vessels,  said  to  their  crews,  "  My  fair  sirs,  do  not  be  alai-med,  for  wo 
are  eriow  to  combat  the  English,  should  the  wind  be  in  our  favor ; 
but  remember  to  make  a  running  fight  of  it,  and  make  for  Sluys ;  if 
we  can  draw  them  on  the  Flemish  coast,  we  shall  have  the  best  of 
the  day."  Some  were  comforted  by  these  words,  others  not ;  but 
they  continued  their  preparations  for  battle,  and  the  gunners  made 
ready  their  bows  and  catmoils. 

The  two  fleets  now  approached  each  other.  The  English  had 
some  light  galleys,  in  which  they  had  embarked  archers  ;  and  theeS 
galleys  advancing,  by  dint  of  oars,  began  the  combat  vrith  a  shower 
of  arrows,  which  were  lost ;  for  the  Flemings  sheltered  themselves 
in  their  vessels,  and  were  unhm-t,  while  they  sailed  on  before  the 
wind.  Some  of  the  cross-bows,  out  of  arrow.shot,  let  fly  bolts,  which 
wounded  many,  and  prevented  those  in  the  galleys  from  being  of  any 
service.  The  large  ships,  under  lord  Arundel,  the  bishop  of  Nor. 
wich,  and  others,  now  advanced,  and  ran  in  among  those  of  Flan, 
ders,  but  they  had  not  any  advantage ;  for  the  cross.bowmen  de. 
fended  themselves  gallantly,  as  their  commander,  sir  John  de  Bucq, 
had  advised  them.  He  and  his  company  were  well  armed,  in  a  ship 
equal  to  any  he  might  meet,  and  had  their  cannons  on  board,  which 
shot  balls  of  such  a  weight  that  great  mischief  was  done.  The 
Flemings,  during  the  engagement,  made  ae  much  sail  as  they  could 
for  Flanders ;  indeed,  some  of  the  merchant-ships  had  already  gained 
the  coast,  and  had  run  into  shoal  water,  where  the  large  ships  couW 
not  follow  them  for  fear  of  the  sand.bank.  This  battle  was  very 
long  and  obstinate,  for  it  continued  three  or  four  hours,  and  many 
of  the  vessels  were  sunk  by  the  large  bolts  of  iron,  sharply  pointed, 
that  were  cast  down  from  the  tops,  and  drove  holes  through  them. 
When  night  came  on,  they  separated  and  cast  anchor,  to  repair  their 
damages  and  take  care  of  the  wounded ;  but,  on  the  return  of  the 
tide,  they  set  their  sails  and  renewed  the  combat.  Peter  du  Bois 
commanded  a  body  of  archers  and  sailors,  and  gave  the  Flemings 
enough  to  do ;  for,  having  been  a' sailor  himself,  he  knew  how  to  act, 
and  was  enraged  at  the  Flemings  for  having  held  out  so  long.  The 
English  continually  gained  on  the  Flemings,  and,  having  got  between 
them  and  Blanquenberg  and  Sluys,  drove  them  to  Cadsand,  where 
the  defeat  was  completed.  They  received  no  succor,  for  at  this  time 
there  were  neither  men-at-arms  nor  vessels  at  Sluys  fit  for  sea. 

Indeed,  a  squire  of  Sluys,  called  Arnold  le  Maire,  when  he  heard 
of  the  engagement,  embarked  on  board  a  handsome  sloop  of  his  own, 
taking  with  him  some  Serjeants,  and  about  twenty  cross-bows,  and 
made  sail  for  the  fleet ;  but  it  was  toward  the  end  of  the  defeat,  for 
the  English  had  taken  the  greater  part  of  the  enemy's  ships,  with 
their  admiral,  sir  John  de  Biicq,  and  all  on  board.  Arnold  le  Maire, 
perceiving  it  was  over,  made  his  cross-bov/s  shoot  thrice,  and  then 
made  off;  he  was  chased  as  far  as  the  harbor  of  Sluys,  and  there 
escaped,  from  the  large  vessels  being  unable  to  follow  him,  through 
the  shoals  and  low  water. 

The  inhabitants  of  Sluys  were  ten-ified  when  it  was  known  that 
their  fleet  from  La  Rochelle  had  been  conquered  by  the  English,  and 
evei-y  moment  expected  to  be  attacked.  The  inhabitants  knew  not 
how  to  act,  whether  to  fly  or  embark  on  board  their  laid.up  vessels, 
to  wait  the  event  and  defend  themselves.  Had  the  English  suspected 
the  state  of  Sluys,  they  might  have  been  lords  of  that  town  and  castle, 
or  had  they  followed  the  advice  of  Peter  du  Bois,  who  strongly  re- 
commended, when  they  were  masters  of  the  fleet,  to  make  for  Sluys, 
which  they  would  be  sure  to  gain.  The  English,  however,  thoughl 
they  had  done  sufficient ;  and  some  said,  "  We  shall  commit  a  great 
folly  if  we  enter  Sluys ;  for  those  of  Bruges,  Damme,  and  Ardem 
bourg,  will  shut  us  up  in  it,  and  we  shall  thus  lose  all  we  have  won. 
It  is  much  better  that  we  keep  our  prizes,  and  make  war  with  pru- 
dence." The  English,  therefore,  did  not  disembark,  but  contented 
themselves  with  attempting  to  bum  the  vessels  that  were  in  the  bar. 
bor.  They  selected  the  lightest  vessels  from  those  they  had  con . 
quered,  and  filling  and  bedaubing  them  with  pitch,  oil,  and  othei 
combustibles,  let  them  float  with  the  tide  into  the  harbor-  of  Sluys 
These  vessels  burnt  so  clear  and  well,  that  the  English  hoped  they 
would  set  fire  to  some  large  ships  from  Castille  and  other  countries, 
indifferent  to  them  which  ;  but  they  did  not  the  smallest  damage  to 
any.  The  English,  by  this  victory,  gained  great  wealth,  eepecinlly 
in  wine,  as  they  captured  more  than  nine  thousand  tuns,  which 
caused  wine  to  be  as  dear  in  Flanders  and  Hainault  all  that  year  as 
it  was  of  course  cheap  in  England.  Thus  it  happens,  one  man's 
gain  is  another's  loss.  The  English,  however,  did  not  sail  from 
Sluys,  but  remained  at  anchor,  and  from  the  galleys  and  barges 
landed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  to  Sluys,  at  Tremue,  which 
they  burnt,  with  the  monastery,  and  some  other  towns  on  the  coast, 
whither  they  went  along  the  sea-shore,  or  on  the  dikes,  called  Turn- 
hout  and  Moerdyck.  They  made  many  of  the  countrymen  pris. 
oners,  and  lay  thus  at  anchor  upward  of  ten  days ;  during  which  time 
they  formed  several  ambuscades  between  Damme  and  Sluys,  and  on 
the  road  to  Coxye.  Sir  John  de  Launay,  a  man-at-arms  from  Tour, 
nay,  was  there  made  a  prisoner,  who,  in  company  with  the  lord 
d'Estrinay  and-  sir  Blanquart  de  Coulonge,  had  set  out  full  gallop, 
with  forty  lances,  for  Sluys,  on  hearing  the  English  were  on  the  coast. 

It  fortunately  happened,  that  sir  Robert  Marchand,  who  had  mar- 
ried one  of  the  late  earl's  bastards,  was  at  the  time  in  Bruges :  he 
instanfly  hastened  to  Sluys,  and  flung  himself  into  the  casUc,  wliicl 
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he  found  weakly  guarded,  and  unprovided.  But  if  the  English  had 
landed,  and  entered  Sluys  with  the  same  earnestness  they  had  done 
at  Tremue  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  they  must  have  gained  the 
castle  ;  for  so  great  vpas  the  alarm  in  the  town,  that  no  one  paid  at- 
tention to  anything,  nor  thought  of  defending  themselves.  Sir  Robert 
Marchand  encouraged  them  by  saying,  "  You  men  of  Sluys,  what 
are  you  thinking  of?  It  would  seem  from  your  appearance  that  you 
are  defeated'  without  striking  a  blow.  Men  of  valor  ought  to  show 
a  good  countenance  as  loiig  as  possible ;  and,  should  they  be  taken 
or  slain  in  their  own  defence,  they  will  have  the  grace  of  God  and 
praise  of  the  world."  Thus  did  sir  Robert  harangue  those  of  Sluys ; 
notwithstanding  which,  the  whole,  country,  as  far  as  Bruges,  was 
under  the  utmost  alarm,  as  long  as  the  English  remained  on  the 
coast ;  for  they  now  daily  disembarked  and  foraged  far  in  the  country. 
Not  having  horses,  they  were  always  on  foot:  when  their  expeditions 
were  ended,  they  slept  on  board,  and  on  the  morrow  renewed  their 
excursions  to  the  east  and  west,  without  opposition.  They  burnt 
the  town  of  Coxye,  and  another  large  village  on  the  road  from  the 
coast  to  Ardembourg,  called  Hosebourg:  they  would  have  done 
more  if  they  had  known  the  state  of  the  country.  After  staying  as 
long  as  they  pleased,  and  finding  no  attempt  made  to  regain  what 
they  had  won  on  sea  and  land,  they  set  sail  with  a  favorable  wind 
for  England,  carrying  vrith  them  more  than  two  hundred  thousand 
francs  of  wealth.  Having  entered  the  Thames,  they  landed  at  Lon. 
don,  where  they  were  joyfully  received  for  the  fine  wines  of  Poitou 
and  Saintonge  they  had  on  board,  which  were  intended  to  have  been 
drunk  in  Flanders,  Brabant,  Hainault,  Liege,  and  other  places. 
They  were  dispersed  throughout  England,  and  the  prices  so  ranch 
lepressed  from  the  quantity,  a  gallon  was  sold  for  fourpence.  The 
Elnglish  who  resided  on  the  frontiers  of  Flanders,  Holland,  and  Zea. 
land,  were  too  enterprising  in  their  voyages  to  Dordrecht,  Zurio-zee, 
Middlebourg,  and  the  Brielle  in  Holland.  Some  of  the  merehants 
of  Zuric-zee  had,  on  board  the  fleet  that  was  captured,  much  wine 
from  La  Rochelle,  which  was  restored  to  them.  The  English  were 
right  in  thus  courteously  treating  them ;  for  Zuric-zee  would  never 
join  the  French  in  their  invasion  of  England,  nor  permit  them  to 
have  any  vessels  or  boats  from  thence,  and  tliis  conduct  acquired 
them  the  love  of  the  English. 

Sir  John  de  Bucq  was  a  prisoner  at  London,  on  his  word  :  he  was 
permitted  to  go  anywhere  about  the  town,  but  at  sunset  he  was  to 
return  to  his  lodging ;  nor  would  the  English  ever  listen  to  any  ran- 
som for  him,  though  the  duke  of  Burgundy  would  willingly  have 
given  in  exchange  a  bastard  brother  of  the  kidg  of  Portugal,  who 
had  been  taken  at  sea  in  coming  from  Middlebourg :  had  he  been 
within  the  limits  of  Zealand,  he  would  have  escaped.  I  believe  sir 
John  de  Bucq  remained  a  prisoner  in  London  for  three  years,  and 
there  died. 

CHAPTER    LIV. 

tVt  KINS  OP  lOBTTjaAL  SEIfDS  EMBASSADORS  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  LAN- 
CASTER TO  CONCLTIDE  HIS  MARRIAOE  WITH  THE  LADY  PHIIIPPA. 
SJB  BABROIS  DES  BARRES  IS  ORDERED  BY  THE  KINO  OF  CASTILLE 
TO   THE   CASTLE   OF   NOYA.* 

It  is  time  for  us  now  to  return  to  the  affairs  of  Castillo  and  Portu- 
gal, and  to  speak  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  as  to  the  prosperity  of 
his  undertakings,  for  his  concerns  were  not  teifling ;  and  likewise  to 
Mention  the  aid  France  sent  king  John  of  Castillo,  for  otherwise  his 
fortunes  would  have  made  a  small  figure  :  he  would  have  lost  this 
year  his  whole  kingdom,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  friendship  of  the 
King  of  France.  Intelligence  is  soon  spread  abroad,  and  the  king  of 
Portugal  was  as  quickly  informed  of  what  was  doing  in  France,  rela- 
tive to  the  great  armament  that  was  to  invade  England,  by  his  mer- 
chants on  their  return  home,  as  the  duke  of  Lancaster ;  for  the  king 
resided,  at  that  season,  at  Oporto,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  cities 
and  the  most  frequented  port  of  his  realm.  He  was  rejoiced  to  hear 
it  was  at  an  end,  for  he  had  been  told  England  would  be  ruined ; 
and  this  had  made,  him  hesitate  as  to  the  conclusion  of  his  marriage, 
amusing  the  duke  and  duchess  with  fine  words  and  compliments. 
When  he  learnt  for  certain,  that  the  king  of  France  and  his  nobles 
were  returned  home,  he  summoned  his  council,  and  said  :  "  My  fair 
sirs,  you  know  that  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Lancaster  are  in  Galicia : 
you  also  know,  a  great  affection  subsists  between  us,  and  that  we 
have  had  several  conferences  ;  in  one  of  which  it  has  been  proposed 
by  our  councils,  that  t  should  take  the  lady  Philippa  to  wife.  I 
mean  to  persevere  in  this  business,  and  to  make  an  honorable  de. 
mand  of  her,  as  is  becoming  two  such  princes  as  the  duke  of  Lan. 
caster  and  myself;  for  I  vrill  have  her  for  my  queen."  "  Sir," 
replied  those  to  whom  he  addressed  himself,  «  you  are  in  the  right, 
for  so  you  have  solemnly  promised  and  sworn.  Now,  whom  shall 
we  send  to  conduct  the  lady  hither  1"  Thp  archbishop  of  Braganza 
and  sir  Joao  Rodriguez  de  Si  were  named ;  and  as  they  were  not 
present,  they  were  sent  for,  and  informed  how  they  were  to  act. 
They  undertook  the  business  with  pleasure,  and  were  escorted  going 
and  returning-by  two  hundred  spears. 

We  will  now  speak  of  sir  Thomas  Moreaux's  siege  of  Ribadavia, 
and  relate  what  happened  there.     I  believe  the  inhabitants  expected 
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succors  from  the  king  of  Castille  and  the  French  knights  at  Valla. 
dolid,  otherwise  they  would  not  have  held  out ;  and  I  know  not  how 
such  peasants,  who  had  none  but  themselves  to  advise  with,  could 
so  vigorously  have  opposed  the  flower  of  the  English  army,  and  how 
it  happened  that  they  were  not  frightened,  for  every  day  there  were 
skirmishes  and  assaults.  The  bravest  captains  of  the  army  said  to 
sir  Thomas :  "  Let  us  leave  this  town,  and  may  lightning  destroy  it, 
and  advance  further  into  the  country,  toward  Mamez,*  Noya,  or 
Betances  :t  we  can  at  any  time  return  hither."  "  By  my  faith,'" 
replied  sir  Thomas,  "  such  peasants  shall  never  have  it  to  say  they 
have  defeated  me,  were  I  to  remain  here,  these  two  months,  unless 
the  duke  shall  othervrise  order."  The  marshal  was  thus  obstinate 
in  continuing  the  siege. 

King  John  received  frequent  intelligence,  at  Valladolid,  how  the 
men  at  Ribadavia  were  defending  themselves  valiantly,  and  would 
not  surrender.  "  In  God's  name,"  said  Barrels  des  Barres,  "  I  am 
much  vexed  I  had  not  sent  thither  some  Frenchmen,  who  would 
have  greatly  encouraged  the  inhabitants,  and  still  more  that  I  did 
not  go  myself,  for  I  should  then  have  acquired  all  the  honor  which 
these  peasants  will  now  have  ;  and,  if  they  had  really  told  me  it  was 
a  town  of  such  strength,  and  that  it  required  such  a  garrison,  I  would, 
without  doubt,  have  reinforced  it,  and  have  personally  risked  the 
command ;  and  God  would  have  given  me  grace  to  guard  and  de. 
fend  it,  as  he  has  done  to  these  peasants."  Such  were  the  conver- 
sations that  frequently  passed  between  the  king  of  Castille  and  the 
French  knights,  •vj'ho  were  eager  to  be  employed.  They  said  to  the 
king":  "  It  will  be  right,  sir,  that  you  send  one  hundred  spears  to  the 
castles  of  Noya  and  Coruna,  and  they  will  defend  those  parts  of 
Galicia  situated  between  those  two  castles."  "  And  whom  can  we 
send  thither  ?"  Several  knights  instantly  offered  their  services,  such 
as  sir  Tristan  de  Roye,  sir  Reginald  and  sir  Lambert  de  Braque. 
raont,  sir  Tristan  de  la  Jaille,  sir  John  de  Chatelmorant,  and  sir  Bar. 
rois  des  Barres,  whom  the  king  heard  with  pleasure,  and  said ;  "  My 
fair  sirs,  I  give  you  many  thanks  for  your  willingness ;  but  you  can 
not  all  go :  some  must  remain  with  me  in  case  of  accidents ;  and 
for  the  present,  I  shall  entreat  sir  Barrois  des  Barres,  if  he  please  to 
undertake  this  business."  The  Barrois  was  much  delighted  on 
hearing  this,  for  he  had  too  long  remained  idle,  and  replied  :  "  Sir 
king,  I  thank  you  :  I  will  defend  them  to  the  utmost  of  my  power , 
and,  when  I  am  once  within  them,  I  will  never  depart  without  your 
special  order."  "  By  God,"  said  the  king,  "  I  believe  we  shall  soon 
have  news  from  France."  The  knights  were  ignorant  of  the  de- 
campment from  Sluyd,  though  the  king  knew  it ;  for  the  duke  of 
Bourbon  had  written  to  him  the  whole  account,  and  what  was  going 
forward  in  France  ;  how  he  was  to  come  to  Castille  with  three  thou, 
sand  spears;  but  that  sir  William  de  Lignac  and  sir  Walter  de  Pas- 
sac  were  first  to  clear  the  passes,  with  an  equal  number  of  lances. 
He  asked  the  knights  if  they  wished  to  hear  news.  "  Ah,  sire,  tell 
us  some  from  France,  for  we  are  very  anxious  to  hear  from  thence." 
"  Willingly,"  replied  the  king.  He  then  told  them  that  the  duke  of 
Bourbon  was  appointed  by  the  king  of  France  and  his  council,  com- 
mander-in-chief of  all  the  forces  sent  to  Castille,"»hich  amounted  to 
six  thousand  spears  ;  that  sir  William  de  Lignac  and  sir  Walter  de 
Passac  were  to  lead  the  van,  of  three  thousand  knights  and  squires, 
and  -."ere  then  on  their  march ;  that  the  invasion  of  England  was  de. 
ferred  until  May,  when  the  constable  of  France,  the  count  de  St. 
Pol,  and  the  lord  de  Coney,  should  there  land,  with  four  thousand 
lances.  "  What  do  you  say  to  this  ?"  asked  the  king.  "  What  do 
we  say,  sire?"  replied  the  knights,  who  were  rejoiced:  "we  say 
that  it  is  delightful  news,  and  we  cannot  have  better ;  and,  in  the 
course  of  the  summer,  many  gallant  deeds  will  be  done  in  your 
country ;  for,  if  they  have  ordered  six  thousand,  nine  thousand  wil! 
come.  We  shall  certainly  combat  the  English,  who  now  keep  the 
field ;  and,  before  St.  John's  day,  we  will  shut  them  up."  "  On  my 
faith,"  said  each  of  the  knights,  "  the  three  you  have  named  are 
gallant  men,  especially  the  duke  of  Bourbon:  and  the  other  two  are 
well  qualified  to  command  men.at-arms. 

The  news  of  this  army  coming  from  France  was  soon  known  m 
Valladolid,  and  throughout  Castille ;  and  that  it  had  been  ordered  to 
arrive  by  the  first  of  May,  to  the  great  comfort  of  all,  and  joy  of  the 
knights  and  squires. 


CHAPTER  LV. 

THE  DUKE  OF  LANCASTER  SENDS  A  REINFORCEMENT  TO  THE  SIEOE  OF 
RIBADAVIA.  ON  THAT  TOWN  BEINS  TAKEN  BY  STORM,  MAURES  t  IM- 
STANTLY  SURRENDERS. 

Sir  Barrois  ^es  Barres  left  the  king  of  Castille  in  Valladolid,  and 
accompanied  by  only  fifty  spears,  rode  toward  the  town  of  Noya. 
News  was  brought  to  sir  Thomas  Moreaux's  anny,  but  I  know  not 
by  whom,  that  the  French  were  on  their  march,  to  the  amount  of 
five  hundred  lances,  to  raise  the  siege  of  Ribadavia.  Sir  Thomas 
too  easily  believed  this  intelligence  ;  for  those  who  told  it  affirmed  it 
for  truth,  and  that  they  had  seen  them  on  their  march,  on  this  side 
the  river  Duoro,  and  encamped  at  Villalpando.  The  marshal  Was 
advised  to  let  the  duke  of  Lancaster  have  information  of  this,  which 

*  "  Mamez."    Q,,  Mural. 
t  "  Uaurei »   a.  Mniw. 
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.e  did,  by  sending  to  him  sir  John  d'Ambreticourt,  and  a  herald  well 
ncquainted  with  the  roads  in  Galicia.  He  himself  was  always  on 
his  guard,  lest  ho  should  be  surprised  in  the  night,  and  one  half  of 
his  army  was  on  duty,  while  the  other  half  slept.  When  the  arrival 
t»f  sir  John  and  the  herald  at  Saint  Jago,  where  the  duke  and  duchess 
fesided,  was  known,  the  duke  said, "  They  have  brought  some  intel- 
ligsnoe,"  and,  sending  for  them,  asked  the  news.  "  Good  news,  my 
lord :  the  marshal  sends  me  hither  to  know  how  you  would  wish  him 
to  act ,  for  he  has  learnt  for  certain,  that  the  French  have  assembled 
B  Strang  body  in  Castillo,  and  are  on  their  march  to  cross  the  river, 
aild  engage  with  our  men  before  Ribadavia.  This  is  the  news  I  have 
brought."  "  In  God's  name,"  replied  he,  "  it  is  news  enough,  but 
we  will  soon  provide  a  remedy."  He  looked  at  sir  John  Holland  and 
sir  Thomas  Percy,  his  constable  and  admirable,  and  said  to  them : 
"  Take  three  hundred  spears  and  five  hundred  archers,  and  join  our 
companions  before  Ribadavia,  who  are  looking  for  the  French  coming 
to  attack  them."  They  replied,  they  would  cheerfully  obey,  Snd, 
making  themselves  ready,  set  out  with  the  above-mentioned  force, 
and  arrived  before  Ribadavia,  to  the  great  joy  of  their  countrymen. 

Sir  John  Holland  said  to  the  marshal ;  "  What  do  these  fellows  of 
Ribadavia  mean  ?  will  they  not  surrender  ?"  No,  by  my  faith,"  re. 
plied  sir  Thomas,  "  they  are  so  presumptuous :  notwithstanding  they 
have  seen  all  the  neighboring  towns  do  so,  they  obstinately  follow 
their  own  inclinations.  They  are  but  peasants ;  for  not  one  gentle- 
man is  in  the  town."  "  Say  no  more,"  answered  sir  John :  "  before 
four  days  we  will  put  them  in  such  plight,  that  they  will  gladly  sur- 
render to  any  who  "will  show  them  mercy ;  but  tell  the  admiral  and 
me,  are  the  French  abroad  V  "  I  was  so  informed,"  said  sir  Thomas, 
"  and  was  assured  there  were  upward  of  five  hundred  in. one  body. 
This  is  very  probable  :  for  men-at-arms  are  continually  coming  from 
France  to  Castille.  I  afterwards  heard,  thai  only  sir  Barrels  des 
Barres  had  entered  the  castle  of  Noya  with  fifty  lances,  and  I  know 
nothing  more  of  them."  The  conversation  now  ceased;  and  the 
new  comers  were  lodged  among  them  as  well  as  circumstances  would 
admit,  and  were  well  served  from  the  provision  which  had  followed 
them.  Four  days  after  the  arrival  of  sir  John  Holland  and  sir  Thomas 
Percy,  great  preparations  were  made  for  a  general  assault ;  and  a  large 
machine  of  timber  was  built,  and  mounted  on  wheels,  which  could 
be  pushed  anywhere.  It  would  contain,  with  ease,  one  hundred 
men-at-arms,  and  the  same  number  of  archers ;  but,  for  this  attack, 
it  was  filled  with  archers  only,  and  the  ditches  Were  levelled  where 
it  was  intended  to  pass. 

When  the  attack  commenced,  this  machine  was  wheeled  up  to  the 
walls  by  main  force  ;  and  the  archers,  being  well  provided  with  ar. 
rows,  shot  vigorously  on  their  enemies,  who  returned  it  by  throwing 
darts  and  such  other  missile  weapons,  as  wos  woHderful  to  behold. 
The  roof  of  this  machine  was  covered  with  strong  ox.hides  to  shelter 
.  them  from  the  effects  of  the  stones  and  the  darts :  underneath  were 
men-at-arms  well  shielded,  that  with  pick-axes  worked  hard,  and  with 
success  against  the  walls  ;  for  the  townsmen  could  not  prevent  them 
for  fear  of  the  archers,  who  gave  them  full  employment.  At  length 
a  large  brea'ch  was  made  in  the  wall,  and  a  considerable  part  thrown 
into  the  ditch  ;  which  when  the  Galicians  perceived,  they  were  so 
dismayed,  that  they  cried  loudly,  "  We  surrender,  we  surrender !" 
No  one  made  any  answer ;  but  the  English  laughed  at  them,  and  said, 
"  These  peasants  have  done  us  much  mischief,  and  mock  us  by  now 
oflTering  to  surrender,  for  the  town  is  ours."  Some  of  the  English 
replied,  "  If  you  wish  to  say  anything  to  us,  it  must  be  in  good'French 
or  English,  for  we  do  not  understand  Castilian,"  and  kept  advancing 
and  slaying  those  who  were  flying  before  them.  They  killed  them 
in  heaps  ;  and  that  day  there  were  fifteen  hundred  put  to  death,  in- 
cluding Jews,  many  of  whom  were  resident  in  the  town.  Thus  was 
Ribadavia  taken  by  storm  ;  those  who  first  entered  it  gained  great 
jiliage,  especially  from  the  houses  of  the  Jews,  wherein  they  found 
more  wealth  in  money  than  elsewhere.  After  the  town  h-ad  been 
plundered,  the  marshal  was  asked  what  he  intended  doing  with  it, 
and  if  they  should  set  it  on  fire.  "  Oh,  no,"  replied  he,  "  we  will 
keep  it,  and  make  it  as  strong  as  any  town  in  Galicia." 

After  they  had  consulted  whither  to  go  next,  they  determined  to 
march  to  Muros,  another  tolerably  good  town  in  Galicia.  The  gar- 
rison of  Ribadavia,  consisting  of  twenty  spears  and  sixty  archers,  was 
put  under  the  command  of  sir  Peter  Clinton,  a  valiant  knight  and 
expert  man-at-arms.  The  army  earned  away  much  provision  from 
the  town,  which  was  well  stored,  particularly  in  pork  and  wines  : 
these  last  were  so  strong  and  fiery,  they  could  scarcely  drink  them ; 
and  when  any  of  the  English  drank  too  much,  they  were  disabled  for 
two  days.  On  their  departure  from  Ribadavia,  they  took  the  road 
toward  Muros,  and  had  their  large  machine  taken  to  pieces  and 
brought  after  them,  for  they  found  it  had  caused  great  alarm  to  many 
other  towns. 

When  the  inhabitants  of  Muros  heard  that  the  .English  were  on 
their  march  to  attack  them,  that  Ribadavia  had  been  stormed  and 
numbers  put  to  death,  and  that  they  had  with  them  a  devil  of  a  ma- 
chine, so  great  and  wonderful  it  could  not  be  destroyed,  they  were 
much  frightened  thereat,  and  were  apprehensive  what  the  English 
might  do  to  them.  They  held  a  council,  whether  they  should  defend 
die  town  or  not,  and  thought  it  would  be  morfe  for  their  advantage  to 
surrender ;  for,  should  the  town  be  stormed,  they  would  lose  their 
lives  and  fortunes;  and  they  saw  no  hopes  of  aid  from  any  quarter. 


"  Consider,"  said  some  of  the  most  prudent,  "  what  has  been  the  con- 
sequence  of  the  defence  of  Ribadavia,  which  was  much  stronger  than 
our  town ;  they  held  out  for  near  a  montH,  but  no  reinforcements 
were  sent  them.  The  king  of  Castille,  as  we  understand,  looks  on 
all  Galicia,  as  far  as  the  river  Duoro,  as  lost,  and  you  will  never,  this 
year,  see  any  of  the  French  enter  it.  Let  us,  therefore,  handsomely 
surrender,  without  making  any  opposition,  in  the  like  manner  the 
other  towns  of  Castille  have  done."  "It  is  well  said,"  the  hearet» 
replied,  and  they  unanimously  agreed  to  adopt  this  opinion.  "  But 
how  shall  we  manage  it  ?"  said  some  of  them.  "  In  God's  name," 
replied  those  who  proposed  the  surrender,  "  we  will  go  out  to  meet 
the  English,  and  present  them  the  keys  of  our  town  ;  for  they  are  a 
civil  people,  and  will  not  hurt  us ;  if  we  receive  them  l^ndly,  w6 
shall  have  their  thanks." 

Having  determined  on  this  plan,  fifty  of  the  principal  inhabitants 
went  out  of  the  town  as  soon  as  they  heard  the  English  were  ap- 
proaching, and  waited  on  the  road,  about  a  quarter  of  a  league  off. 
News  was  brought  to  the  English  army,  that  those  of  Muros  had 
come  out  of  their  town,  not  in  hostile  array,  but  with  the  intention  of 
surrendering  and  offering  the  keys  of  the  place,  which  they  had 
brought  with  them.  Some  of  the  lords  rode  forward  to  know  the 
truth  of  it,  but  ordered  the  army  to  halt  until  their  return.  As  they 
were  advancing,  the  townsmen  were  told,  "  Here  come  three  of  the 
principal  lords  of  England,  sent  by  the  duke  of  Lancaster  to  conquer 
the  country :  speak  to  them."  On'  which,  they  cast  themselves  on 
their  knees,  and  said ;  "  My  lords,  behold  the  poor  inhabitants  of 
Muros,  who  are  desirous  to  put  themselves  u  ido;  the  obedience  of 
the  duke  and  duchess  of  Lancaster:  we  therefore  entreat  you  to  re- 
ceive us  in.  your  favor,  for  all  we  have  is  yours."  The  three  lords, 
having  consulted  together,  replied;  "Good  people,  we  will  return 
with  you  to  your  town,  and  enter  it  with  part  of  our  army,  but  not 
all,  and  there  you  shall  take  such  oaths  as  good  subjects  ought  to  their 
lord  and  lady."  They  answered,  they  would  cheerfully  do  so.  "Now, 
then,"  said  the  lords,  "  go  back;  and  open  your  gates,  for  your  sur- 
render is  accepted."  They  flung  open  the  gates  and  barriers  for  the 
constable  and  other  lords,  who  might  amount  to  four  hundred  lances, 
but  not  more ;  the  rest  remained  without  the  walls,  but  had  much 
provision  from  the  town,  wherein  the  leaders  were  lodged,  and  where 
they  made  the  townsmen  take  the  usual  oaths  of  obedience. 


CHAPTER    LVI. 

THE  tADT  PHILIPPA  OF  UuNCASTER  IS  MARKIED,  BT  PKOOtTBATION,  TO  THE 
KINO  OF  POETCOAL.  THE  CEBEMONT  IS  ASAIN  FERFOKMED  WITH  GREAT 
MAeWIFICENOE  AND  FEASTINQS  AT  OPORTO. 

On  the  morrow,  after  the  surrender  of  Muros,  when  the  knights 
were  preparing  for  their  march  toiVard  Betangos,  a  messenger  from 
the  duke  of  Lancaster  arrived  with  letters,  ordering  them  to  return 
instantly,  whatever  might  be  their  situation  ;  for  he  was  daily  expect, 
ing  the  archbishop  of  Braganza  and  sir  Joao  Rodriguez  de  S^,  em. 
bassadors  from  the  king  of  Portugal,  who  were  to  many  his  daughter 
by  procuration,  and  conduct  her  to  that  king  at  Oporto,  where  he  was 
waiting  for  her.  Sir  John  Holland,  the  marshal  and  admiral,  on 
learning  this,  altered  their  plans,  and  said  it  was  proper  that  theii 
lord  the  duke,  when  he  received  embassadors  from  the  king  of  Por- 
tugal, should  have  all  his  council  with  him.  Having  placed  sufficient 
garrisons  in  the  towns  they  had  won,  they  said  they  would  not  at- 
tempt more  until  the  month  of  May,  and  returned  to  Saint  Jago, 
whither  the  duke  had  sent  for  them.  Three  days  after  their  arrival, 
came  the  archbishop  of  Braganza  and  sir  Joao  Rodriguez  de  S^,  who 
entered  the  town  of  Saint  Jago  with  two  hundred  horse,  where  they 
were  all  lodged,  everything  having  been  prepared  for  them. 

When  the  archbishop,  with  the  knights  and  lords  in  his  company, 
had  refreshed  themselves,  they  waited  on  the  duke  and  duchess  ol 
Lancaster  fn  grand  array,  who  received  them  most  graciously.  They 
then  declared  the  motive  of  the  embassy,  which  the  duke  heard  with 
pleasure ;  for  he  was  rejoiced  at  the  exaltation  of  his  daughter,  and 
the  connection  with  the  king  of  Portugal,  which  was  very  opportune, 
if  he  persevered  in  his  intention  of  conquering  Castille.  The  arch- 
bishop explained,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  duke  and  his  council,  that 
by  power  of  the  king's  procuration,  he  was  authorized  to  espouse 
personally  the  lady  Philippa  of  Lancaster,  in  the  name  of  don  John, 
king  of  Poriugal.  During  the  residence  of  these  embassadors  at 
Saint  Jago,  the  ceremony  was  peformed  by  virtue  of  the  above-men. 
tioned  procuration ;  and  the  archbishop  of  Braganza  and  the  lady 
Philippa  were  courteously  laid  beside  each  other,  on  a  bed,  as  married 
persons  should  be.  This  being  done,  on  the  morrow  the  lady  and 
her  attendants  were  ready  to  depart;  and,  having  bidden  adieu  to  her 
father  and  mother,  she  mounted  her  palfrey,  as  did  her  damsels,  and 
her  bastard  sister,  the  wife  of  the  marshal,  who  accompanied  her  to 
Portugal.  Sir  John  Holland,  sir  Thomas  Percy,  and  sir  John  d'Am 
bretieourt,  were  ordered  to  escort  her,  with  one  hundred  spears  and 
two  hundred  archers.  They  followed  the  road  to  Oporto,  and,  when 
near,  were  met  by  the  king  and  his  court,  with  all  the  prelates  at  thai 
time  in  Oporto,  to  do  her  honor ;  such  as  the  bishops  of  Lisbon, 
Evora,  Coimbra,  and  Oporto :  among  the  barons  were,  the  counts 
d'Angouse,  de  Novaire,  de  I'Escalle,  Guadalupe  Ferrant  facheco 
Vasco  Martin  d3  Merlo,  with  upward  of  forty  knights,  aid  great 
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crowds  of  Jadies  and  other  persons,  and  the  whole  of  the  clergy  in 
their  holiday  dresses.  Thus  was  the  lady  Philippa  conducted  to  the 
king's  palace  at  Oporto,  where  she  dismounted.  The  king  took,  her 
hy  the  hand  and  kissed  her,  performing  the  same  ceremony  to  all 
the  ladies  who  accompanied  her,  and  then  led  her  to  her  apartment?, 
where  he  took  leave  of  her  and  her  companions. 

The  English  lords  and  their  men  were  lodged  in  the  town,  which 
is  of  considerable  size  ;  and  this  night  they  kept  the  vigil  of  the  feast 
by  caroling,  dancing,  and  other  amusemente,  until  the  morrow's 
dawn.  On  Tuesday  morning,*  the  king  of  Portugal,  the  prelates  and 
lords  of  his  country,  were  dressed  by  eight  o'clock,  and,  mounting 
their  horses  at  the  palace  gate,  rode  to  the  cathedral  called  St.  Mary's 
church,  where  they  waited  for  the  queen.  She  followed  shortly  after, 
attended  by  her  ladies  and  damsels ;  and,  though  the  embassadors 
had  before  espoused  her  in  the  king's  name,  the  ceremony  was 
again  performed ;  which  done,  they  returned  to  the  palace,  where 
were  grand  and  solemn  feastings.  In  the  afternoon  were  tilts  and 
tournaments  before  the  king  and  queen ;  and  in  the  evening  the 
prizes  were  distributed.  Sir  John  Holland  gained  the  one  destined 
fdr  strangers ;  and  that  for  the  natives  was  won  by  a  knight  attached  to 
the  king,  sir  John  Testad'oro.  The  day  and  night  passed  thus  jovially 
in  various  amusements.  That  night  the  king  lay  with  the  queen  ; 
•  and  it  was  reported  by  those  who  were  near  his  person,  that  he  had 
hitherto  been  perfectly  chaste,  and  had  never  known  woman. 

On  the  morrow  the  feastings  and  joustings  were  renewed,  when 
sir  Vasco  Martin  de  Merlo  gained  one  prize,  and  sir  John  d'Ambre. 
ticourt  the  other.  The  night  was  spent  as  before,  in  carolings, 
dancing,  and  other  sports ;  and  while  the  English  staid  at  Oporto, 
there  were  tournaments  every  day.  With  such  rejoicings  was  the 
queen  of  Portugal  received  on  her  arrival  at  Oporto.  They  lasted 
upward  of  ten  days  ;  and  the  king  made  all  the  strangers,  on  their 
departure,  such  gifts  as  satisfied  tiiem.  The  English  lords,  having» 
taken  leave  of  the  king  and  queen  of  Portugal,  returned  to  Saint 
Jago.  The  duke  and  duchess  of  Lancaster  made  great  inquiries, 
and  were  told  all  that  had  passed  ;  that  the  king  saluted  them,  and 
that  the  -queen  recommended  herself  to  their  love.  Sir  John  Holland 
and  sir  Thomas  Percy  added,  "  My  lord,  the  last  words  the  king  said 
to  us  were,  that  you  might  take  the  field  when  you  pleased,  for  that 
that  he  would  join  you  and  enter  Castillo."  "  That  is  good  news, 
indeed,"  replied  the  duke. 

About  fifteen  days  after  the  return  of  the  lords  from  Portugal,  the 
doke  of  Lancaster  ordered  them  to  prepare  for  conquering  the  remain- 
ing towns  in  Galicia,  for  there  were  several  he  was  not  master  of.  It 
was  settled  by  the  council  of  the  duke,  that  when  he  should  depart 
from  Saint  Jago,  the  duchess  and  her  daughter  Catherine  should  visit 
the  king  and  queen  of  Portugal,  at  Oporto.  The  town  of  Saint  Jago 
was  placed  under  the  command  of  an  English  knight,  called  sir 
Lewis  Clifford,  with  thirty  spears,  and  one  hundred  archers,  for  his 
gaiiison. 

CHAPTER    LVII. 

THE  nUEE  OF  LANCASTER  MABOHES  HIS  ARMY  TO  ENTENCA.  THE  INHABl- 
TAWTS  SEND,  WITH  THE  CONSENT  OF  THE  DUKE,  TO  THE  KINO  OF  CAS- 
TILLE  FOR  SUCCOR. 

WjdEN  the  duke  qf  Lancaster  marched  from  Saint  Jago,  he  left  no 
more  in  garrison  than  those  already  mentioned.  He  rode  on,  in  com- 
pany with  his  duchess,  toward  the  city  of  Entenfa,  which  is  a  good 
town  in  one  of  the  extremities  of  Galicia,  and  the  last  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Portugal,  in  the  direct  road  from  Saint  Jago  to  Oporto  and 
Coimbra.  They  had  taken  this  line  of  march,  because  the  duchess 
and  her  daughter  were  to  visit  Portugal.  The  inhabitants  of  Enten9a, 
hearing  that  the  duke  and  his  army  were  advancing  against  them, 
held  a  council  to  consider  what  conduct  they  should  pursue.  After 
many  debates,  it  was  at  length  agreed  that  they  should  send  six  of 
their  principal  men  to.the  duke  and  duchess,  to  entreat  they  might 
not  be  attacked  for  eight  days  only,  when  they  would  let  the  king  of 
Castillo  know  their  situation,  and  if  he  sent  them  no  aid  they  would 
surrender  unconditionally.  The  six  citizens,  on  leaving  the  town, 
took  the  road  the  English  were  coming,  and  first  met  the  vanguard 
under  the  command  of  the  marshal,  by  whom  they  were  instantly 
arrested.  They  said  they  were  deputed  by  the  inhabitants  of  En- 
ten9a  to  parley  with  the  duke.  Upon'  which  the  marshal  said  to  sir 
John  Sounder,  who  was  by  his  side,  "  Conduct  these  men  to  my 
lord ;  for  it  will  be  necessary  to  escort  them,  or  they  may  be  slain  by 
our  archers."  The  knight  rephed,  he  would  take  care  of  them  ;  and 
then  the  marshal  said,  "  Go,  go,  this  knight  will  conduct  you."  They 
all  departed,  and  rode  together  until  they  came  up  with  the  duke 
and  duchess,  who  had  dismounted,  and  were  sitting  under  some  fine 
olir ;  trees,  Attended  by  sir  John  Holland,  sir  Thomas  Percy,  and 
others.  On  seeing  sir  John  Sounder  approach,  they  eyed  him  well ; 
and  sir  John  Holland  said,  "  Fair  brother.  Sounder,  are  these  pris- 
oners thine  /'  "  They  are  not  prisoners,  sir,  but  men  from  En- 
ten^a  whom  the  marshal  has  ordered  me  to  conduct  to  my  lord  ;  and 
from  what  I  can  learn,  they  wish  to  treat  with  him."  The  duke 
ana  duchess  heard  all  this;  and  sir  John  Sounder  continued,  "Come 
forward,  my  good  people  :  you  see  your  lord  and  lady." 

Upon  this  (he  «ix  men  advanced,  and,  casting  themselves  on  their 


:  knees,  thus  spoke :  "  Our  most  redoubted  lord  and  lady,  the  com 
monalty  of  the  town  of  Enten9a,  hearing  you  were  marching  you> 
i  army  against  them,  have  sent  us  hither  to  entreat  you  would  delaj 
j  advancing  further  for  eight  or  nine  days  only,  in  which  time  they 
will  send  to  the  king  of  Castillo,  in  Valladolid,  an  account  of  the 
great  peril  they  are  in ;  and  if,  during  those  nine  days,  they  be  not 
reinforced  sufficiently  to  offer  you  combat,  they  will  put  themselves 
fully  under  your  obedience.  In  the  mean  time,  should  you  or  your 
army  be  in  want  of  provision  or  stores,  those  of  the  town  will  cheer 
fully  serve  you  with  both  for  your  money."  The  duke  made  no  re. 
ply,  leaving  it  to  the  duchess,  as  she  wasfrom  that  country.  She 
looked  at  the  duke,  and  said,  "  Well,  my  lord,  what  do  you  say  ?" 
"  Lady,  what  do  you  say  1  you  are  the  heiress  of  this  country,  and, 
as  the  inheritance  comes  through  you,  you  must  reply."  "  It  will 
be  right  then,  my  lord,  that  their  oiler  be  accepted ;  for  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  king  of  Castillo  has  any  desire  to  combat  you  so  soon." 
"  I  do  not  know  that,"  answered  the  duke  ;  "  God  grant  it  may  hap. 
pen  otherwise  :  we  shall  the  sooner  put  an  end  to  the  business  ;  and 
I  wish  it  were  to  take  place  within  six  days ;  but,  since  you  are 
desirous  their  offer  be  accepted,  I  consent."  The  duchess  then  ad- 
dressed the  deputies,  saying,  "  You  may  return,  for  your  offer  is 
accepted ;  but  you  must  deliver  up  to  the  marshal  twelve  of  your 
principal  citizens,  as  pledges  for  the  due  performance  of  the  treaty." 
They  replied  they  would  do  so,  and,  rising  up,  were  given  to  the 
care  of  sir  John  Sounder,  who  conducted  them  back  to  the  marshal, 
and  told  him  what  had  passed,  which  gave  him -satisfaction.  The 
deputies  returned  to  their  town  and  related  the  success  of  their  mis- 
sion. Twelve  of  the  principal  inhabitants  were  sent  to  the  marshal, 
and  the  place  was  unmolested,  on  the  terms  mentioned.  In  another 
council  they  resolved  to  send  the  same  six  men,  and  no  others,  tc< 
inform  the  king  of  Castillo  of  their  situation.  They  rode  to  Valla. 
dolid,  where  the  king  resided,  with  part  of  his  council,  and,  their  ar- 
rival being  notified  to  him,  he  was  eager  to  see  them,  to  learn  the 
news  and  talk  with  them ;  for  he  was  ignorant  of  the  treaty  they  had 
entered  into,  and  that  the  English  were  before  Enten9a. 


**  The  lull  of  February,  1397,  the  day  of  the  Puriiicatioa.    The  king  was  twenty-nine 
rearF  gf  age,  the  Queen  twenty-eight.— £d. 


CHAPTER    LVIII. 

THE  DUCHESS  OF  LANCASTER  AND  HER  DAUGHTER  VISIT  THE  KINO  ANT 
QUEEN  OF  PORTUOAL.  THE  INHABITANTS  OF  ENTEN9A  RECEIVINB 
NEITHER  ANSWER  NOB  SUCCOR  FROM  THE  KINO  OF  CASTILLE,  SUBUEN. 
DER  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  LAHCASTEB,  ACCORDINS  TO  THE  TERMS  OP  THEIR 
TREATY. 

While  these  six  deputies  were  journeying  toward  Valladolid,  the 
duke  of  Lancaster  gave  directions  for  the  departure  of  his  duchess 
and  daughter,  the  lady  Catherine,  to  visit  the  king  and  queen  of  Por- 
tugal. On  their  setting  out,  the  duke  said,  "  Constance,  you  will 
salute  from  me  the  king  my  son,  my  daughter,  and  the  barons  of 
Portugal,  and  give  them  all  the  intelligence  you  can ;  how  Entenfa 
has  entered  into  a  treaty  with  me ;  but  that  I  doubt  -if  John  de 
Transtamare,  your  adversary,  will  allow  them  to  keep  it,  or  whethei 
he  will  offer  me  battle ;  for  well  I  know  that  great  reinforcements 
are  to  come  to  him  from  France,  and  those  who  are  eager  for  renown 
will  hasten  to  Castille  as  speedily  as  possible.  It  will  be  necessary 
for  me  to  be  daily  on  my  guard,  in  expectation  of  an  engagement, 
which  you  will  tell  the  king  and  his  barons ;  and  that,  if  I  shall  learn 
anything  for  certain  of  a  combat  being  likely  to  take  place,  I  will 
instantly  signify  it  to  the  king  of  Portugal.  Desire  him  from  me,  to 
be  well  prepared  to  come  to  our  assistance,  in  the  defence  of  our 
right,  as  he  has  solemnly  sworn  to  do  in  the  treaties  concluded  be. 
tween  us.  You  will  return  to  me  ;  but  leave  our  daughter  Catherine 
with  her  sister,  the  queen  of  Portugal,  for  she  cannot  be  better 
placed,  nor  more  in  safety."  "  My  lord,"  replied  the  duchess,  "  all 
this  I  will  cheerfully  perform." 

The  duchess,  her  daughter,  and  the  ladies  and  damsels  who  ac. 
companled  them,  took  their  leave  and  departed.  They  were  escorted 
to  Oporto  by  the  admiral,  sir  Thomas  Percy,  sir  Evan  Fitzwarren, 
the  lord  Talbot,  sir  John  d'Anibreticourt  and  sir  Maubrun  de  Lin- 
ieres,  with  one  hundred  spears  and  two  hundred  archers.  The  king 
of  Portugal,  hearing  the  duchess  of  Lancaster  and  her  daughter  were 
on  the  road,  was  much  pleased,  and  sent  some  of  his  principal  cour- 
tiers to  meet  them,  such  as  the  counts  d'Angouses,  de  Novaire,  sir 
Joao  Rodriguez  de  S&,  sir  Joao  Ferrant  Pacheco,  sir  Vasco  Martin 
dc  Merlo,  sir  Egeas  Colle,  and  twenty  other  knights.  They  rode 
two  long  leagues  before  they  met  the  ladies,  who  received  them  gra- 
ciously  and  gayly.  The  duchess  politely  made  acquaintance  with  the 
different  knights,  and,  as  they  rode  together,  she  convereed  with 
much  affability  among  them  all.  Thus  did  they  arrive  at  Oporto, 
when  the  duchess  and  her  ladies  were  conducted  to  the 'palace.  The 
king  was  the  first  who  waited  on  them,  and  kissed  them  all  round , 
then  came  the  queen,  attended  by  her  ladies,  and  received  her  lady, 
mother  and  sister  most  kindly  and  honorably.  The  whole  palace 
was  rejoiced  at  the  arrival  of  these  ladies  ;  but  I  will  not  pretend  to 
speak  very  particularly  of  what  passed,  for  I  was  not  there  :  all  I 
know  was  from  that  gallant  knight,  sir  Joao  Ferrant  Pacheco,  who 
was  present.  The  duchess  took  a  proper  opportunity  to  deliver  the 
duke's  message  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  who  replied  with  prudence 
and  friendship,  "  Lady  and  cousin,  I  am  preoared,  should  the  kino 
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01  CastiUe  take  the  field,  with  three  thousand  lances,  who  are  sta- 
tioned on  the  borders  of  CastiUe,  whom  I  can  collect  in  three  days, 
and  I  shall  also  bring  with  me  full  twenty  thousand  men  from  the 
commonalty  of  the  country,  who  are  not  to  be  despised,  for  they 
were  of  the  greatest  service  to  me  at  the  battle  of  Aljubarota." 
"  Sir,"  said  the  duchess,  "  you  say  well,  and  I  am  greatly  thankful  to 
you ;  and  if  my  lord  gain  any  further  intelligence,  he  will  instantly 
let  you  know."  Such  was  the  conversation  that  passed  between  the 
king  of  Portugal  and  the  duchess  of  Lancaster. 

We  will  now  return  to  Enten9a,  and  say  what  success  their  depu- 
ties had  at  Valladolid.  On  their  being  introduced  to  the  king  of 
CastiUe,  they  cast  themselves  on  their  knees,  and  said,  "  Most  re. 
doubted  lord,  if  you  wiU  condescend  to  listen  to  us,  we  have  been 
sent  hither  by  your  town  of  Enten^a,  which  has  been  forced  to  enter 
into  a  treaty  with  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Lancaster.  The  terms 
of  which  are,  that  the  English  ,will  abstain  from  any  attack  for  nine 
days;  and  if,  within  that  time,  you  shaU  come  in  sufBcient  force  to 
offer  them  combat  and  resist  the  duke,  the  town  will  remain  yours: 
but,  if  not,  the  town  has  given  up  hostages  to' surrender  it  to  them. 
You  will  be  pleased,  most  redoubted  lord,  to  say  what  you  will  do." 
The  king  replied,  that  "  he  would  advise  upon  it,  and  they  should 
have  an  answer."  He  then  left  them,  and  retired  to  his  chamber. 
I  am  ignorant  if  he  summoned  his  council  or  not,  or  how  the  matter 
was  managed  ;  but  these  six  men  were  there  for  eight  days  without 
obtaining  any  answer,  nor  did  they  again  see  the  king.  The  day 
came  for  the  surrender  of  the  town  before  any  of  the  deputies  re- 
turned. The  duke,  therefore,  sent  his  marshal  to  Enten9a,  on  the 
tenth  day,  to  say,  that  if  the  town  were  not  surrendered,  according 
to  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  he  would  instantly  cut  off  the  heads  of  the 
hostages.  The  marshal,  on  arriving  at  the  barriers,  whither  he  sum. 
moned  the  inhabitants,  thus  addressed  them  :  "  My  good  people,  the 
duke  of  Lancaster  sends  me  to  know  why  you  have  not  brought  him 
the  keys  of  the  town,  and  put  yourselves  under  his  obedience,  as  you 
were  in  duty  bound  ?  The  nine  days  expired,  as  you  know,  yester- 
day. If  you  do  not  instantly  comply,  he  will  order  the  heads  of  the 
Dostages  to  be  struck  off,  and  then  march  hither  to  storm  the  town, 
when  you  will  all  be  slain,  without  mercy,  like  to  those  of  Ribadavia." 

The  men  of  Entenga,  hearing  this,  were  much  afraid,  not  only  for 
themselves,  but  also  for  their  friends  who  were  pledged  for  the  ob. 
servance  of  the  treaty,  and  replied,  "  In  good  truth,  my  lord  marshal, 
the  duke  has  reason  for' saying  what  you  teU  us;  but  we  know  not 
whit  is  become  of  the  deputies  we  sent  to  the  king  of  CastiUe,  nor 
what  can  have  kept  them  at  Valladolid."  "  Sirs,  they  may  perhaps 
be  confined,"  said  the  marshal ;  "  for  the  news  they  carried  could 
not  be  very  pleasant  to  the  king,  and  my  lord  will  not  longer  wait. 
Consider  well  what  answer  you  make,  for,  if  it  be  not  agreeable,  I 
am  ordered  to  commence  the  attack."  They  answered ;  "  My  lord, 
only  aUow  us  time  to'  collect  aU  the  inhabitants  together,  that  we 
may  know  their  determination."  "  I  consent  to  it,"  said  he.  They 
entered  the  town  once  more,  and,  by  sound  of  trumpet  in  every 
street,  the  inhabitants  were  summoned  to  the  market-place,  where, 
when  assembled,  the  chief  citizens  told  them  all  that  had  passed  be. 
tween  them  and  the  marshal.  Having  agreed  to  surrender  the  town, 
for  the  release  of  their  hostages  from  prison,  whom  they  were  un. 
willing  to  lose,  they  returned  to  the  marshal  and  said,  "  Marshal, 
your  demands  are  reasonable,  and  we  are  ready  to  receive,  as  sove. 
reigns,  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Lancaster  in  our  town,  of  which 
here  are  the  keys.  We  wUl  accompany  you  to  the  duke's  quarters, 
if  you  wUl  have  the  goodness  to  escort  us."  "  I  will  willingly  do 
that,"  said  the"  marshal.  There  came  out  of  Entenga  upward  of 
sixty  persons,  carrying  with  them  the  keys  of  the  gates :  the  marshal 
conducted  them,  to  the  duke,  and  obtained  for  them  an  audience, 
where  they  were  well  received,  and  had  their  hostages  given  up. 
The  duke  entered  Enten9a  the  same  day,  where  he  was  lodged,  and 
as  many  of  his  people  as  could  be  accommodated. 

Four  days  after  the  surrender  of  Enten9a,  the  six  deputies  returned 
from  VaUadolid.  They  were  asked  why  they  had  stayed  so  long ; 
which  they  answered,  by  saying  they  could  not  help  it.  They  had 
indeed  seen  and  spoken  to  the  king,  who  replied  that  he  had  heard 
Shem,  and  would  advise  on  what  answer  to  give  ;  "  but,  though  we 
waited  eight  days  for  it,  we  are  come  back  without  any,  for  no  fur- 
tlier  notice  was  takeji  of  us."  They  had  heard  in  VaUadolid,  that 
the  king  was  expecting  great  succors  from  France ;  that  numbers  of 
men-at-arms  w,ere  already  arrived,  and  quartered  up  and  down  the 
country ;  but  that  their  commanders,  sir  William  de  Lignac  and  sir 
Walter  de  Passac,  were  still  behind  :  that  the  main  body  of  the 
army,  with  the  knights  and  squires,  were  on  their  march  for  CastiUe, 
but  that  those  who  had  been  retained  to  serve  under  the  duke  of 
Dourbon  were  still  at  their  homes. 


CHAPTER    LIX. 

nm  oonuT  de  foix  permits  the  fhencb  captains  to  pass  throush 
HIS  territories,  on  conditiom  thet  should  pat  for  whatever 

IHET   take.      they  ARRIVE  AT   ST.  JEAN   PIED  DE    PORT,  AT   THE   EN- 
TRANCE   OF    NAVARRE. 

Sir  William  de  Lignac  and  sir  Walter  de  Passac  passing  through 
France,  assembled  tbejr  men  in  the  Toulousain.  Narbonnois  and 


Carcassone,  where,  as  they  arrived,  they  quartered  themselves  in  th« 
richest  parts,  and  many  never  paid  anything  for  what  they  took. 
News  was  brought  to  the  count  de  Foix  at  Orthfes,  where  he  resided, 
that  the  French  men-at-arms  were  advancing  near  his  countrv,  with 
the  intent  of  marching  through  it  in  their  way  to  CastiUe.  Those 
who  told  him  this,  added,  "  But,  my  lord,  the  mischief  is,  that  they 
pay  for  nothing  they  take,  and  the  people  fly  before  them  as  if  they 
were  English.  The  captains  are  stiU  at  Carcassone,  and  their  men 
overrun  from  thence  all  the  adjacent  countries.  They  cross  the 
Garonne  at  Toulouse,  and  enter  Bigorre,  from  whence  they  will  soon 
be  in  your  territories  ;  and,  if  they  do  there  what  they  have  done  on 
their  march,  they  will  greatly  injure  your  domains  of  B^arn.  Con- 
sider, therefore,  how  you  will  act."  The  count  de  Foix,  who  had 
instantly  formed  his  resolution,  replied,  "  I  will,  that  all  my  castles, 
as  well  in  Foix  as  in  B^arn,  be  well  garrisoned  with  men-at-arms, 
and  that  all  the  country  be  put  on  its  guard,  as  if  an  immediate  bat- 
tle were  to  take  place  ;  for  I  will  not  suffer  from  the  wars  in  Cas- 
tiUe. My  lands  are  free  ;  and,  if  the  French  want  to  pass  through 
them,  they  shaU  truly  pay  for  whatever  they  may  want,  or  they  shall 
be  shut  against  them.  This  I  order  you,  sir  William  and  Peter 
de  B4arn,  to  see  obeyed."  These  two  knights  were  bastard.brothers, 
valiant  in  arms,  and  able  to  support  the  count's  orders.  They  re. 
plied,  they  would  undertake  the  charge  wiUingly. 

Proclamation  was  made,  throughout  the  territories  of  the  count, 
for  every  one  to  provide  himself  with  proper  arms,  and  to  be  pre 
pared  to  march  on  instant  notice,  wherever  sent  for.  Numbers  came 
to  Foix,  B^arn,  and  the  stewartry  of  Toulouse,  prepared  for  battle. 
Messire  Espaing  de  Lyon,  with  a  hundred  good  lances  and  men-at^ 
arms,  was  sent  to  the  city  of  Pamiers  ;  messire  Ricart  de  Saint  Leger, 
to  Savredun  ;  Peter  de  Bfiarn  held  Mazeres  with  a  hundred  lances  ; 
messire  Pierre  Cabestan  was  at  Bellepuich  at  the  entrance  into  the 
county  of  Foix ;  messire  Pierre  Menaut  de  NoaiUes  with  fifty  lances, 
at  Saint  Shibaut,  on  the  Garonne ;  messire  Pierre  de  la  Roche  at 
Palaminich  ;  the  bastard  d'Espaigne,  at  the  castle  of  Lamesen ;  mes- 
sire Arnault  Guillaume,  with,  in  all,  a  hundred  lances,  at  Morlane ; 
messire  Guy  de  la  Motte,  at  Pan;  messire  Raymond  de  Chastel. 
Neuf,  at  Mont-de-Marsan  ;  messire  Evan  de  Foix,  bastard  son  to  the 
count,  at  Sauvcterre  ;  messire  Berdruc  de  Nebosem,  at  Montesquieu; 
messire  Jean  de  Saint  Marcille,  at  Aire ;  messire  Hector  de  la  Garde, 
at  Oron  ;  John  de  Chastel-Neuf,  at  Montgerviel ;  Jean  de  Morlans, 
at  Erciel.  Messire  Raymond  I'Aish^,  who  had  the  command  of  the 
castle  of  Malvoisin,  was  ordered  to  be  very  attentive  to  the  whole  of 
that  frontier,  and  sent  his  cousin,  sir  Arnaul ton  d'Espaign,  to  St. 
Gaudens.  In  short,  there  was  not  a  town  or  casUe  in  Foix  and 
B^arn  unprovided  with  men-at-arms,  which  the  count  said  were  suf. 
ficient  to  oppose  double  their  numbers  ;  for  they  amounted,  in  the 
whole,  to  twenty  thousand  picked  men-at-arms. 

It  was  told  to  sir  William  de  Lignac,  who  resided  at  Toulouse, 
and  sir  Walter  de  Passac,  at  Carcassone,  how  the  count  de  Foix  had 
summoned  his  men-at-arms  and  reinforced  all  his  garrisons ;  and  that 
it  was  reported  he  would  not  suffer  their  army  to  pass  through  his 
country.  The  two  knights,  on  hearing  this,  though  captains  of  the 
others,  were  much  astonished,  and  appointed  a  day  to  meet  and 
confer  on  the  subject.  They  met  at  the  castle  of  Aury,  half  way 
between  Toulouse  and  Carcassone,  when  the  following  conversation 
passed  on  the  means  of  gaining  permission  from  the  count  de  Foix 
to  march  through  his  territories : 

"  I  wonder,"  said  sir  WUliam,  "  very  much,  that  neither  the  king 
of  France  nor  his  councU  have  written  to  him,  to  obtain.liberty  for 
us  to  march  quieUy  through  Foix  and  B^arn.  You  must  go  to  him, 
sir  Walter,  and  amicably  explain  how  we  are  sent  by  the  king  of 
France  to  continue  our  march  peaceably,  and  to  pay  for  whatevei 
we  may  want ;  for  you  must  know,  that  the  count  de  Foix  is  so 
powerful,  that  he  can,  if  he  please,  shut  up  the  passage,  and  force 
us  to  go  round  by  Arragon,  which  would  be  too  long,  and  much 
against  us.  In  truth,  I  know  not  of  whom  he  is  suspicious,  nor  why 
he  has  thus  strengthened  his  towns  and  castles,  nor  if  he  have  formed 
any  connection  with  the  duke  of  Lancaster  ;  but  I  beg  of  you  to  go 
thither,  and  learn  the  truth  of  what  we  have  heard."  "  I  will  wil. 
lingly  do  so,"  replied  sir  Walter ;  and  the  two  knights,  having  dined 
together,  took  leave  of  each  other,  and  departed  different  ways:  sir 
WiUiam  de  Lignac  returned  to  Toulouse ;  and  sir  Walter  de  Passab, 
attended  by  only  forty  horse,  crossed  the  Garonne  at  St.  Thibaut, 
where  he  met  sir  Menaut  de  NoaiUes,  who  entertained  him  hand, 
somely.  Sir  Walter  asked,  where  he  could  find  the  count  de  Foix 
He  replied,  "At  Orthfes."  The  two  knights  having  passed  some 
litrie  time  together,  conversing  on  different  matters,  separated  ;  and 
sir  Walter  went  to  St.  Gaudens,  where  he  made  good  cheer.  On 
the  morrow  he  came  to  St.  John  de  Riviere,  and,  riding  through 
Lane-bourg,  skirted  Malvoisin,  and  lay  at  Tournay,  an  inclosed  town 
of  France.  The  next  day  he  dined  at  Tarbes,  and  stayed  the  whole 
day :  having  met  the  lord  d'Anchin,  and  sir  Menaut  de  Barbasan, 
two  great  barons  of  Bfiarn,  they  had  much  conversation  together ; 
but,  as  the  lord  de  Barbasan  was  an  Armiignac,  he  would  not  say 
anything  favorable  of  the  count  de  Foix.  Sir  Walter,  on  the  mor 
row,  left  Tarbes,  and  dined  at  Morlas  in  B6am,  where  he  found  sir 
Reginald  WiUiam,  bastard  brother  to  the  count,  whe  received  him 
kindly,  and  said,  "  Sir  Walter,  you  wiU  meet  my  lord  of  Foix  at 
Orlhfcs,  who,  you  mav  be  assured,  wiU  be  glad  to  see  you."     "  God 
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grant  it  may  be  so,"  answered  sir  Walter ;  "for  I  am  come  pur. 
posely  to  wait  on  him."  They  dined  together,  and  sir  Walter  went 
afterwards  to  JMontgerbeil  where  he  lay.  On  the  ensuing  day  he  ar- 
rived at  Orthfts,  about  eight  O'clock  in  the  morning,  but  could  not 
see  the  count  until  the  afternoon,  when  he  usually  left  his  chamber. 
The  count  de  Foix,  hearing  of  the  arrival  of  sir  Walter  de  Passac, 
hastened  to  leave  his  apartment  sooner  than  common  ;  and  sir  Wal. 
ter,  seeing  him  come  out  of  his  chamber,  advanced  to  meet  him,  and 
saluted  him  very  respectfully.  The  count,  who  was  perfectly  polite, 
returned  the  salute  ;  and,  taking  him  by  the  hand,  said,  "  Sir  Wal. 
ter,  you  are  welcome  :  what  business  has  brought  you  to  B^arn  ?" 
"  My  lord,"  replied  the  knight,  "sir  William  de  Lignac  and  myself, 
whom  tl»3  king  of  France  has  appointed  commanders  of  the  force 
which,  you  must  have  heard,  he  is  sending  to  assist  the  king  of  Cas. 
tille,  have  been  given  to  understand  that  you  intend  to  prevent  us, 
by  shutting  your  country  of  Bfiarn  against  us  and  our  men."  The 
count  replied,  "  Sir  Walter,  under  favor,  I  never  mean  to  close  my 
country  against  you,  nor  any  person  who  may  travel  peaceably 
through  it,  and  pay  honestly  and  fairly  for  whatever  they  may  want, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  my  people ;  for  I  have  sworn  to  defend  and 
protect  them  in  their  rights,  as  good  landholders  ought  to  do,  for 
upon  these  terms  do  they  possess  them.  But  I  have  heard  that  you 
have  a  set  of  Bretons,  Barrois,  Lorainers  and  Burgundians,  who  never 
think  of  paying.  It  is  against  such  I  shall  close  my  country ;  for  I 
will  not  have  my  people  harassed  nor  oppressed." 

"  It  is  the  intention  of  my  brother.commander  and  myself,'?  re- 
plied sir  Walter,  "  that  no  one  pass  through  your  lands  without  pay. 
ing  for  all  things  peaceably  and  to  the  contentment  of  your  people, 
otherwise  let  him  be  arrested  and  punished  according  to  your  laws, 
and  make  restitution  for  the  damage  he  may  have  done,  or  we  vrill 
make  satisfaction  for  him,  on  having  him  given  up  to  us ;  and,  if  no 
gentleman,  we  will  inilict  such  exemplary  justice  on  him,  in  the 
presence  of  your  people,  that  all  may  take  warning.  Should  the 
oifender  be  a  gentleman,  we  will  make  ample  restitution  for  what  he 
may  have  done,  should  he  be  unable  so  to  do  himself.  This  order 
shall  be  proclaimed  by  sound  of  trumpet,  in  all  our  quartets ;  and 
■we  will  have  it  repeated  when  on  the  point  of  entering  your  territo- 
.  ries,  so  that  no  one  may  excuse  himself,  by  pleading  ignorance,  and 
in  consequence  act  othenvise  than  honestly.  Tell  me,  if  this  be 
satisfactory  to  you."  "  Yes,  sir  Walter,"  replied  the  count,  "  I  am 
contented  with  what  you  say ;  and  you  are  welcome  to  this  country, 
for  I  see  you  with  pleasure  :  but  come,  let  us  go  to  dinner,  it  is  now 
time,  and  we  can  have  some  further  conversation.  Accursed  be 
this  war  of  Portugal,  sir  Walter ;  for  I  never  suffered  so  much  as  I 
did  in  one  battle  between  the  kings  of  Castillo  and  Portugal,  when 
I  lost  the  flower  of  my  men-at-arms  from  B^arn,  who  were  there 
slain.  When  they  took  leave  of  me,  I  forewarned  them  to  act  with 
caution,  for  the  Portuguese  were  a  hardy  race,  who,  whenever  they 
had  the  upper  hand,  showed  mercy  to  none.  I  advise  you,  therefore, 
that  when  you  and  sir  William  de  Lignac,  who  are  the  commanders 
of  the  men-at-arms  that  have  passed,  and  of  those  that  are  to  follow, 
are  arrived  in  CastiUe,  and  the  king  asks  counsel  of  you,  you  be  not 
too  hasty  in  recommending  a  battle  with  the  duke  of  Lancaster  and 
the  king  of  Portugal,  without  evident  advantage,  nor  with  the  Eng. 
lish  and  Portuguese  ;  for  they  are  a  hungry  race,  and  the  English 
are,  for  two  reasons,  eager  to  iight.  They  have  not  gained  anything 
for  some  time,  but  rather  lost,  consequently  are  poor :  they  therefore 
wish  to  hazard  an  engagement,  in  hopes  of  gain ;  and  those  who  are 
bold,  and  "anxious  to  obtain  the  property  of  others,  fight  valiantly, 
and  are  commonly  fortunate.  The  other  reason  is,  that  the  duke  of 
Lancaster  sees  clearly  he  can  never  succeed  in  winning  the  crown 
of  CastiUe,  which  he  claims  in  right  of  his  wife,  but  by  a  battle  ; 
and  that,  if  the  day  should  be  his,  and  the  king  defeated,  the  whole 
of  CastiUe  would  surrender,  and  tremble  before  him.  For  this  he 
has  landed  in  Galioia,  and  given  one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage  to 
the_  king  of  Portugal,  who  is  to  assist  Jiim  with  all  his  might  in  his 
claim.  I  mention  this ;  because,  should  matters  turn  out  unfortu- 
nate, you  and  sir  WiUiam  de  Lignac  would  be  more  blamed  than 
any  others." 

"  My  lord,"  answered  sir  Walter,  "  I  return  you  many  thanks  for 
the  advice  you  give  me.  I  ought  to  foUow  what  you  say ;  for  you 
are,  at  this  day,  the  wisest  of  Christian  princes,  and  the  most  fortu- 
nate in  your  affairs.  But  my  companion  and  myself  are  under  the 
duke  of  Bourbon,  who  is  our  commander-in-chief;  and,  until  he  be 
arrived  in  CastiUe,  we  shaU  not  hasten  our  march,  and  wUl  not,  for 
what  any  person  may-say,  press  the  engaging  with  our  enemies." 
Other  conversation  now  took  place,  until  the  count  de  Foix  called 
for  wine.  When  it  was  brought,  sir  Walter  and  aU  present  drank 
of  it,  and  took  leave  of  the  count,  who  reentered  his  chamber.  Sir 
Walter  returned  to  his  lodging,  accompanied  by  the  knights  of  the 
count's  household  ;  and,  at  the  usual  hour,  he  again  went  to  the 
castle  and  supped  witk  the  count.  On  the  morrow,  after  dinner,  sir 
Walter  took  leave  of  the  count,  who,  among  other  gifts,  presented 
nira  on  his  departure  with  a  handsome  horse  and  mule.  Sir  Walter 
having  returned  him  his  tharks,  and  his  attendants  being  ready', 
mounted  his  horse  and  quitted  Orthfes  for  Erciel,  where  he  lay  that 
night.  He  arrived  at  Tarbes  the  foUowing  day,  for  he  had  ridden 
hard  to  finish  this  day's  journey,  where  he  halted,  that  he  might 
write  tp  sir  William  de  Lignac  respecting  the  success  of  his  visit  to 


the  count  de  Foix.  He  told  him  he  might  order  the  army  to  advance, 
as  they  would  find  the  country  of  Blarn  and  the  towns  open  to 
them,  by  paying  for  whatever  they  might  want,  but  not  otherwise 
The  messenger  delivered  this  letter  to  sir  William  de  Lignac  at  Tou. 
louse,  who,  having  read  it,  communicated  the  contents  to  the  leaders 
of  the  men-at-arms,  and  gave  them  orders  to  begin  the  march,  and 
to  pay  for  whatever  they  might  want  in  B^arn,  or  they  would  be 
called  upon  to  make  due  restitution.  This  order  was  proclaimed, 
by  sound  of  trumpet,  in  all  their  quarters ;  and,  shortly  after,  the 
men-at-arms  began  their  march  from  Toulouse,  Carcassone,  and  olhei 
places,  toward  Bigorre.  Sir  William  de  Lignac  left  Toulouse,  and, 
on  his  arrival  at  Tarbes,  found  his  brother.commander,  sir  Waltei 
de  Passac.  They  mutually  entertained  each  other  with  good  cheer, 
as  was  natural,  while  their  men.at-arms  were  continually  passing 
toward  Bigorre,  where  they  were  to  assemble  and  traveise  Foix  and 
B4arn,  in  a  body,  to  cross  the  Gave  at  Orthfes. 

The  instant  you  leave  B^arn  you  enter  the  country  of  the  Basques,* 
where  the  king  of  England  has  large  possessions  in  the  archbish. 
opric  of  Bordeaux  and  bishopric  of  Bayonne.  The  inhabitants  of 
fourscore  villages  with  churches,  attached  to  England,  on  hearing  of 
this  march  of  the  French,  were  greatly  alarmed  lest  their  country 
would  be  overrun  and  spoiled ;  for  at  that  time  there  were  not  any 
men-at-arms  to  defend  it.  Those,  therefore,  counselled  together 
who  were  of  the  most  influence  and  of  the  largest  properties,  and 
determined  to  negotiate  with  the  French  for  the  ransom  of  their 
country.  They,  in  coijjequence,  sent  four  deputies  to  Orth^s,  em- 
powered to  treat  for  peace.  They  related  to  Ernauton  du  Pin,  a 
squire  of  the  count  de  Foix,  an  agreeable  and  discreet  man,  the  cause 
of  their  coming,  and  entreated  him,  when,  in  two  days'  time,  sir 
William  and  sir  Walter  should  come  to  Orthte,  to  assist  them  in 
their  treaty.  This  Ernauton  readily  promised  ;  and  as  they  lodged 
with  him,  he  aided  them  so  much,  that  they  were  weU  satisfied  to 
pay  two  thousand  francs  to  save  their  country  from  ruin.  The  count 
de  Foix  again  entertained  the  commanders  at  dinner,  and  gave  sir 
William  de  Lignac  a  beautiful  horse.  On  the  morrow,  they  marched 
to  Sauveterre,  and  entered  the  country  of  the  Basques :  and  though 
it  had  been  ransomed,  they  seized  provision  wherever  they  found 
any,  but  continued  their  march,  without  doing  further  mischief,  to 
St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port,  at  the  entrance  of  Navarre. 


CHAPTER    LX. 

SIB  JOHN  HOLLAND  AND  SIB  BESINAID  DE  BOTE  PEKFOBM  A  TILI  IN 
THE  TOWN  OP  ENTENQA,  BEFOEE  THE  ZINO  AND  QDEEH  OF  POKTXTaAL 
AND  THE  DITEE  OP  LANCASTEB. 

Yor  have  before  heard  how  the  town  of  Enten5a  surrendered  to 
the  duke  of  Lancaster,  for  the  king  of  CastiUe  sent  thither  no  assist, 
ance ;  and  how  the  duchess  of  Lancaster  and  her  daughter  visited 
the  king  and  queen  of  Portugal  at  Oporto,  when  the  king  and  his 
court,  as  was  right,  received  them  most  honorably.  During  the  stay 
of  the  duke  of  Lancaster  in  Entenga,  a  herald  arrived  from  VaUa. 
dolid,  who  demanded  where  sir  John  HoUand  was  lodged.  On  being 
shown  thither,  he  found  sir  John  within ;  and,  bending  his  knee, 
presented  him  a  letter,  saying,  "  Sir,  I  am  a  herald-at-arms,  whom 
sir  Reginald  de  Roye  sends  hither :  he  salutes  you  by  me,  and  you 
will  be  pleased  to  read  this  letter.''  Sir  John  answered,  he  would 
wiUingly  do  so.  Having  opened  it,  he  read  that  sir  Reginald  de 
Roye  entreated  him,  for  the  love  of  his  mistress,  that  he  would  de. 
liver  him  from  his  vow,  by  tilting  with  him  three  courses  with  the 
lance,  three  attacks  with  the  sword,  three  with  the  battle-axe,  and 
three  with  the  dagger ;  and  that,  if  he  chose  to  come  to  VaUadolid, 
he  had  provided  him  an  escort  of  sixty  spears  ;  but,  if  it  were  more 
agreeable  to  him  to  remain  in  Enten9a,  he  desired  he  would  obtain 
from  the  duke  of  Lancaster  a  passport  for  himself  and  thirty  com. 
panions. 

When  sir  John  HoUand  had  perused  the  letter,  he  smiled,  and 
looking  at  the  herald,  said,  "Friend,  thou  art  welcome ;  for  thouhasi 
brought  me  what  pleases  me  much,  and  1  accept  the  challenge. 
Thou  wilt  remain  in  my  lodging  with  my  people,  and  in  the  course 
of  to-morrow,  thou  shalt  have  my  answer,  whether  the  tilts  are  to 
be  m  Galicia  or  CastiUe."  The  herald  replied,  "  God  grant  it."  He 
remained  in  sir  John's  lodgings,  where  he  was  made  comfortable ; 
and  sir  John  went  to  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  whom  he  found  in  con- 
versation with  the  marshal,  and  showed  the  letter  the  hera  d  had  - 
brought.  "WeU,"  said  the  duke,  "  and  have  you  accepted  it?" 
"Yes,  by  my  faith,  have  I :  and  why  not  ?  I  love  nothing  better 
than  fighting,  and  the  knight  entreats  me  to  indulge  him  :  consider, 
therefore,  where  you  would  choose  it  should  take  place." '  The  duke 
mused  awhile,  and  then  said  :  "  It  shall  be  performed  in  'his  town 
have  a  passport  made  out  in  what  terms  you  please,  and  I  will  seal 
It."  "  It  is  well  said,"  repUed  sir  John  ;  "  and  I  wUl,  in  God's  name, 
soon  make  out  the  passport."  The  passport  was  fairly  written  and 
sealed,  for  thirty  knights  and  squires  to  come  and  return  ;  and  sir 
John  Holland,  when  he  delivered  it  to  the  herald,  presented  him 
with  a  handsome  mantle  lined  with  a  minever,  and  twelve  nobles. 


*  Basques,  a  «maU  caui)tif  near  the  Pjmnies,  bounded  by 
Annitr.  wdBtttni. 
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The  herald  took  leave  and  returned  to  Valladolid,  where  he  related 
what  had  passed,  and  showed  his  presents. 

News  of  this  tournament  was  carried  to  Oporto,  where  the  king 
of  Portugal  kept  his  court.  "In  the  name  of  God,"  said  the  king, 
"  I  will  be  present-  at  it,  tmd  so  shall  my  queen  and  the  ladies." 
"  Many  thanks,"  replied  the  duchess ;  "  for  I  shall  be  accompanied  by 
the  king  and  queen  when  I  return."  It  was  not  long  after  this  con. 
versation,  that  the  king  of  Portugal,  the  queen,  the  duchess,  with  her 
daughter,  and- the  ladies  of  the  court,  set-  out  for  Enten^a,  in  grand 
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array.  The  duke  of  Lancaster,  when  they  were  near  at  hand,  mounted 
his  horse ;  and,  attended  by  a  numerous  company,  went  to  meet  them. 
When  the  king  and  duke  met,  they  embraced  each  other  most  kindly, 
and  entered  the  town  together,  where  their  lodgings  were  as  well 
prepared  as  they  could  be  in  such  a  place,  though  they  were  not  so 
magnificent  as  if  they  had  been  at  Paris.  Three  days  after  the  ar- 
rival of  the  king  of  Portugal,  came  sir  Reginald  de  Roye,  handsomely 
accompanied  by  knights  and  squires,  to  the  amount  of  six  score  horse. 
They  were  all  properly  lodged-,  for  the  duke  had  given  his  officers 
strict  orders  they  should  be  well  taken  care  of.  On  the  morrow,  sir 
lohn  Holland  and  sir  Reginald  de  Roye  armed  themselves,  and  rode 
into  a  spacious  close  in  Enten5a,  well  sanded,  where  the  tilts  were  to 
be  performed.  Scaffolds  were  erected  for  the  ladies,  the  king,  the 
duke,  and  the  many  English  lords  who  had  come  to  witness  the  com- 
bat ;  for  none  had  stayed  at  home. 

The  two  knights  who  w.ere  to  perform  this  deed  of  arms,  entered 
the  lists  so  well  armed  and  equipped  that  nothing  was  wanting.  Their 
spears,  batde-axes  and  swoi-ds,  were  brought  them ;  and  each,  being 
mounted  on  the  best  of  horses,  placed  himself  about  a  bow-shot  distant 
from  the  other,  but,  at  times,  they  both  pranced  about  on  their  horses 
most  gallantly,  for  they  knew  every  eye  to  be  l^pon  them.  All  being 
now  arranged  for  their  combat,  which  was  to  include  everything,  ex- 
cept pushing  it  to  extrelnity,  though  no  one  could  see  what  mischief 
might  happen,  near  how  it  would  end ;  for  they  were  to  lilt  with 
pointed  lances,  then  with  swords,  which  were  so  sharp  that  scarcely 
a  helmet  could  resist  their  strokes ;  and  these  were  succeeded  by 
battle-axes  and  daggers,  each  so  well  tempered  that  nothing  could 
withstand  them.  Now,  consider  the  perils  those  run  who  engage  in 
such  combats  to  exalt  their  honor ;  for  one  unlucky  stroke  puts  an 
end  to  the  business. 

Having  braced  their  targets  and  examined  each  other  through  the 
visors  of^their  helmets,  they  spurred  on  their  horses,, spear  in  hand. 
Though  they  allowed  their  horses  to  gallop  as  they  pleased,  they  ad- 
vanced on  as  straight  a  line  as  if  it  had  been  drawn  with  a  cord,  and 
hit  each  other  on  the  visors,  with  such  force  that  sir  Reginald's  lance 
was  shivered  into  four  pieces,  which  flew  to  a  greater  height  than 
they  could  have  been  thrown.  All  present  allowed  this  to  be  gal- 
lantly done.  Sir  John  Holland  struck  sir  Reginald  likewise  on  the 
visor,  but  'not  with  the  same  success,  and  I  will  tell  you  why :  sir 
Reginald  had  but  slightly  laced  on  his  helmet,  so  that  it  was  held  by 
one  thong  only,  which  broke  at  the  blow,  and  the  helmet  ilew  over 
his  head,  leaving  sir  Reginald  bare-headed.  Each  passed  the  other, 
and  sir  John  Holland  bore  his  lance  without  halting.  The  specta. 
tors  cried  out  that  it  was  a  handsome  course.  The  knights  returned 
to  their  station,  when  sir  Reginald's  helmet  was  fitted  on  again,  and 
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another  lance  given  to  him:  sir  John  grasped  his  own,  which  wa« 
not  worsted.  When  ready,  they  set  off  full  gallop,  for  they  had  ex 
cellent  horses  under  them,  which  they  well  knew  how  to  manage, 
and  again  struck  each  other  on  the  helmets,  so  that  sparks  of  fire 
came  from  them,  but  chiefly  from  sir  John  Holland's.  He  received 
a  very  severe  blow,  for  this  time  the  lance  did  not  break ;  neither 
did  sir  John's,  which  hit  the  visor  of  his  adversary  without  much 
effect,  passing  through  and  leaving  it  on  the  cruper  of  the  horse,  and 
sir  Reginald  was  once  more  bare-headed.  "  Ha,"  cried  the  English 
to  the  French,  "  he  does  not  fight  fair ; 
why  is  not  his  helmet  as  well  buckled  on 
as  sir  John  Holland's  ?  We  say  ho  is 
playing  tricks  :  tell  him  to  put  himself 
on  an  equal  footing  with  his  adversary." 
"Hold  your  tongues,"  said  the  duke, 
"  and  let  them  alone :  in  arms  every 
one  takes  what  advantage  he  can :  if  sii 
John  think  there  is  any  advantage  in 
thus  fastening  on  his  helmet,  he  may  do 
the  same.  But,  for  my  part,  were  I  in 
their  situations,  I  would  lace  my  helmet 
as  tight  as  possible ;  and  if  one  hundred 
were  asked  their  opinions,  there  would 
be  fourscore  of  my  way  of  thinking." 
The  English,  on  this,  were  silent,  and 
never  again  interfered.  The  ladies  de. 
Glared  they  had  nobly  justed ;  and  they 
were  much  praised  by  the  king  of  Por. 
tugal,  who  said  to  sir  John  Fernando, 
"  In  our  country  they  do  not  tilt  so  well, 
nor  so  gallantly:  what  say  you,sir  John?" 
"  By  my  faith,  sir,"  replied  he,  "  they 
do  tilt  well ;  and  formerly  I  saw  as  good 
justs  before  your  brother,  when  we  were 
at  Elvas  to  oppose  the  king  of  Castillo, 
between  this  Frenchman  and  sir  Wil. 
liam  Windsor ;  but  I  never  heard  that 
"his  helmet  was  tighter  laced  then  than 
it  is  now."  The  king  on  this  turned 
from  sir  John  to  observe  the  knights, 
who  were  about  to  begin  their  third 
course.  Sir  John  and  sir  Reginald  eyed 
each  other,  to  see  if  any  advantage  were 
to  be  gained,  for  their  horses  were  so 
excellent  that  they  could  manage  them  as  they  pleased,  and  sticking 
spurs  into  them,  hit  their  helmets,  so  sharply  that- their  eyes  struck 
fire,  and  the  shafts  of  their  lances  were  broken.  Sir  Reginald  was 
again  unhelmed,  for  he  coidd  never  avoid  this  happening,  and  they 
passed  each  other  without  falling.  All  now  declared,  they  had  well 
justed ;  though  the  English,  excepting  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  blamed 
greatly  sir  Reginald :  but  he  said,  "  he  considered  that  man  as  wise 
who  in  combat  knows  how  to  seize  his  vantage.  Know,"  added 
he,  addressing  himself  to  sir  Thomas  Percy  and  sir  Thomas  Moreaux, 
"  that  sir  Reginald  de  Roye  is  not  now  to  be  taught  how  to  tilt :  he 
is  better  skilled  than  sir  John  Holland,  though  he  has  borne  himself 
well." 

After  the  courses  of  the  lance,  they  fought  three  rounds  with  swords, 
battle-axes,  and  daggers,  without  either  of  them  being  wounded.  The 
French  carried  off  sir  Reginald  to  his  lodging,  and  the  English  did 
the  same  to  sir  John  Holland.  The  duke  of  Lancaster  entertained 
this  day  at  dinner  all  the  French  knights  and  squires  :  the  duchess 
was  seated  beside  him,  and  sir  Reginald  de  Roye  next  to  her.  After 
dinner,  they  entered  the  presence-chamber ;  and  the  duchess,  taking 
sir  Reginald  by  the  hand,  led  him  thither :  and  they  were  followed 
by  the  other  knights,  who  conversed  on  arms  and  on  other  subjects  a 
long  time,  almost  until  wine  was  brought.  The  duchess  then  drew 
nearer  to  the  French  knights,  and  thus  spoke :  "  I  wonder  greatly 
how  you  knights  of  France  can  think  of  supporting  the  claims  of  a 
bastard ;  for  it  is  well  known  to  the  whole  world,  that  Henry  who 
called  himself  king  of  Castille,  was  a  bastard,  and  how  can  you 
thus,  with  your  arms  and  counsel,  disinherit  the  right  heir  of  Castille 
and  deprive  him  of  the  crown  ?  for  this  I  know,  that  myself  and  sister 
are  the  legal  daughters  of  the  late  king,  don  Pedro ;  and  God,  who  is 
Truth  itself,  knows  that  our  claim  on  Castille  is  just."  The  lady, 
when  speaking  of  her  father,  don  Pedro,  could  not  refrain  from  tears, 
as  she  doated  on  him.  Sir  Reginald  de  Roye  bowed  to  her,  and 
thus  replied :  "  Madam,  we  know  that  what  you  have  said  is  true ;  but 
our  lord,  the  king  of  France,  holds  a  different  opinion  from  yours ; 
and,  as  we  are  his"  subjects,  we  must  make  .war  for  him,  and  go 
whithersoever  he  may  send  us,  for  we  cannot  disobey  him."  At 
these  words,  sir  John  Holland  and  sir  Thomas  Perty  handed  the 
lady  to  her  chamber,  and  the  wines  and  spices  were  hrought.  The 
duke  and  his  company  drank  of  them,  and  the  French  knights  took 
their  leave  ;  the  horses  being  ready  at  their  lodgings,  they  mounted 
and  left  Enten9a.  They  .rode  that  day  to  Noya,  which  was  attached 
to  the  king  of  Castille,  where  they  reposed  themseWee,  and  then  oo& 
tinned  their  journey  to  Valladolid 
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CHAPTER    LXI. 

THE  KIHO  OF  PORTUSAL  PBOMISES  TO  ENTER  CASTILLE  WHILE  THE  DUKE 
OF  LANCASTEK  FINISHES  THE  CONQITEST  OF  OAIICIA,  AND  THEN  TO 
UNITE  THEIR  FORCES. 

The  king  of  Portugal  and  the  duke  of  Lancaster  had  a  long  con- 
ference together  the  day  after  this  tournament,  when,  I  believe,  their 
plans  of  operation  were  settled.  The  king-  of  Portugal  having  as. 
sembled  his  army  ready  to  take  the  field,  it  was  determined  that  he 
should  enter  Castille,  while  the  duke  remained  in  Galicia,  to  conquer 
such  towns  and  castles  as  had  not  acknowledged  him  for  king ;  and 
it  was  likewise  resolved,  that  if  king  John  of  Castille  made  any 
movements  which  showed  an  incUnation  for  battle,  they  were  to  join 
their  forces.  It  was  judged,  that  if  the  two  armies  were  always 
united,  there  .would  be  difficulty  in  procuring  forage  for  such  num- 
bers. Other  evils  might  arise  also  respecting  forage  and  quarters ; 
for  the  English  are  hasty  and  proud,  and  the  Portuguese  hot  and  im- 
petuous, easily  angered,  and  not  soon  pacified.  But  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  a  battle,  they  would  agree  as  well  together  as  Gascons. 

Having  determined  as  above,  the  '^ing  of  Portugal  addressed  the 
duke  of  Lancaster,  "  Sir,  when  I  shall  learn  that  you  have  taken  the 
field,  I  will  do  the  like ;  for  my  men  are  ready  and  eager  for  battle." 
The  duke  replied,  "  I  will  not  long  continue  idle  ;  but  as  I  have 
,  heard  there  are  some  towns  in  Galicia  still  in  rebellion,  and  thatthe 
people  will  not  acknowledge  me,  I  must  first  conquer  them,  and  then 
march  where  I  may  the  soonest  meet  my  enemies."  Upon  this,  the 
king  and  queen  of  Portugal  took  leave  of  the  duke  and  duchess,  as  did 
the  lady  Catherine  their  daughter ;  for  it  had  been  settled,  that  during 
the  war  she  should  live  with  her  sister  in  Portugal,  as  the  place  of 
greatest  security  for  her,  and  the  duchess  was  .to  return  to  Saint 
Jago.  Thus  were  these  matters  arranged,  and  the  king  of  Portugal 
and  his  court  set  out  for  Oporto,  and  the  duchess  for  Saint  Jago,  each 
party  well  escorted  by  knights  and  squires  ;  but  the  duke  remained 
with  his  army  at  Entenga,  or  in  the  neighborhood.  They  were  very 
eager  to  commence  the  campaign,  for  it  was  now  the  pleasant  month 
of  April,  when  the  grass  is  ripe  in  the  meads,  the  corn  in  ear,  and 
the  flowers  in  seed  ;  for  it  is  so  hot  in  that  country,  that  the  harvest 
is  over  in  June  :  they  therefore  wished  to  perform  some  exploits  in 
arms  while  the  weather  was  fine,  for  it  was  a  pleasure  at  such  a  sea- 
son to  be  out  in  the  fields. 

We  must  now  speak  of  the  arrangements  of  the  French,  and  of 
the  kin£  of  Castille,  as  fully  as  we  have  done  of  the  English. 


CHAPTER   LXII. 

SIR  WILLIAM  DB  LIONAC  AND  SIR  WALTER  D£  FASSAO  TRAVERSE  THE 
EINSDOH  OF  NATABRE  WITH  THEIR  ARMY,  AND  ARRIVE  AT  BCRSOS, 
WHERE   THEY   MEET   THE    KINS   OF    CASTILLE. 

YoD  have  heard  how  sir  Walter  de  Passac  obtained  permission 
from  the  count  de  Foix  for  the  French  array,  intended  for  Castille,  to 
pass  through  B^arn.  The  count  likewise  gave,  of  his  own  free  will, 
(for  he  was  no  way  bounden  to  do  so,)  very  rich  presents  to  such 
knights  and  squires  as  waited  on  him  at  the  castle  of  Orthfes,  to  pay 
their  respects,  and  tell  him  what  was  passing  in  the  way  of  news. 
To  some  he  gave  two  hundred,  to  others  one  hundred,  fifty  or  forty, 
florins,  according  to  their  ranks ;  and,  as  the  treasurer  assured  me, 
the  passage  of  this  first  division  cost  the  count  de  Foix  one  thousand 
francs,  without  including  the  presents  he  made  of  coursers  and 
hackneys.  Now  show  me  the  prince  who  does  such  things,  or  who 
has  the  inclination  to  do  them.  In  good  truth,  so  desirous  am  I  of 
speaking  to  his  advantage,  it  is  a  pity  that  such  a  one  should  ever 
grow  old  and  die  ;  for  he  is  not  surrounded  by  base  minions,  who 
tell  him,  "  Take  this,  give  that ;  take  on  all  sides."  No ;  he  never 
had,  nor  will  have,  any  such  about  his  person  :  he  does  all  himself ; 
for  he  has,  by  nature,  abilities  to  know'to  whom  he  should  give,  and 
from  whom  he  should  take,  when  required.  True  it  is,  that  the  large 
presents  he  makes  oppresses  his  people  ;  for  his  revenue  is  not  equal 
to  giving  every  year  at  least  sixty  thousand  francs,  and  keeping  up 
his  establishments,  which  are  unequalled  by  any  one,  and  to  the 
amassing  a  treasure  to  serve  him  in  case  of  accidents.  He  has  been, 
for  the  last  thirty  years,  laying  by  large  sums  ;  and  they  say  there  is 
in  the  tower  of  Orthfes  one  hundred  thousand  francs,  thirty  times 
told.  His  subjects  only  pray  to  God  that  he  may  have  long  life,  and 
never  complain  of  anything  he  does ;  and  I  have  heard  them  say, 
that  on  the  day  he  shall  die,  there  will  be  ten  thousand  persons  in 
Orth^s,  who  would  wish  to  die  also.  Consider  that  this  must  be  the 
ofTect  of  their  affection  ;  and,  if  they  have  such  great  love  for  him, 
they  have  reason  for  it,  as  he  maintains  strict  justice,  and  his  sub- 
jects enjoy  their  lands  free  and  in  peace,  like  to  a  terrestrial  paradise. 
Let  it  not  be  thought  that  I  thus  speak  through  flattery,  or  my  love 
to  him,  or  for  the  presents  he  has  made  me  ;  for  I  can  readily  prove 
ill  I  have  said  of  the  gallant  count  de  Foix,  and  still  more,  by  a 
thousand  knights  and  squires,  if  called  upon.  Let  us  return  to  sir 
William  de  Lignac  and  sir  Walter  de  Passac,  the  commanders  of 
tlie  men-at-arms  destined  for  Castille. 

Having  crossed  Basques,  and  the  pass  of  Roncesvalles,  which 
took  them  three  days,  (for,  though  it  was  in  the  month  of  A^)ril,  the 


snows  and  cold  were  so  deep  and  severe,  that  they  had  much  diffi. 
culty  in  the  passage  with  their  men  and  horses,)  they  arrived  at 
Pampeluna,  the  kingdom  of  Navarre  being  opon  to  them.  The 
king  of  Navarre  was  unwilling  to  displease  the  king  of  Castille,  as 
his  son  Charles  de  Navarre  had  married  his  sister ;  and  when  the 
last  treaties  were  concluded,  during  the  reign  of  the  late  don  Henry, 
they  were  so  strong  as  bound  the  king  of  Navarre  to  peace.  Indeed, 
he  can  never  withstand  the  king  of  Castille,  unless  he  have  the 
kings  of  Arragon  and  England  for  his  allies.  The  king  of  Navarre 
very  amicably  received,  at  Pampeluna,  the  leaders  of  this  force,* 
and  had  them,  with  some  other  knights  that  accompanied  them,  to 
dine  with  him  in  his  palace.  After  dinner,  he  led  them  into  his 
council-chamber,  and  began  conversations  on  different  subjects,  (for 
he  was  a  wondrous  subtle  and  eloquent  man,)  and  at  last  turned  the 
discourse  on  France,  and  harangued  on  the  wrongs  the  king  of 
France  and  his  council  had  unjustly  done  him,  by  depriving  him  of 
his  lands  in  Normandy,  which  had  descended  to  him  from  his  pre- 
decessors the  kings  of  France  and  Navarre.  This  injury  he  should 
never  forget ;  for  he  had  lost,  by  the  seizure  of  lands  in  Normandy, 
Languedoc,  and  in  the  barony  of  Montpensier,  about  sixty  thousand 
francs  of  yearly  rent,  and  in  respect  of  this  grievance  he  knew  not 
to  whom,  except  to  God,  to  apply  for  redress.  "  I  do  not  say  this, 
my  lords,"  added  he,  "  that  you  should  any  way  interfere  in  the  bu. 
siness  ;  for  I  know  you  have  not  the  power,  nor  would  anything  you 
could  say  be  listened  to.  You  are  not  of  the  king's  council,  but 
knights-errant  and  soldiers,  who  are  obliged  to  march  wheresoever 
the  king  or  his  council  may  order  you.  This  is  fact ;  but  I  say  it  to 
you,  because  I  know  not  to  whom  I  can  complain,  except  to  ail  who 
shall  come  from  France  through  this  country." 

Sir  Walter  de  Passac  replied  :  "  Sir,  what  you  say  is  true  :  noth- 
ing will  be  done  by  any  recommendation  of  ours ;  for,  in  truth,  we 
are  not  of  the  king's  council.  We  go  whither  we  are  sent ;  and  my 
lord  of  Bourbon,  uncle  to  the  king,  is  our  commander,  and,  as  you 
know,  ia  to  follow  us  this  road  :  you  may  lay  your  complaints  before 
him,  either  when  coming  or  on  his  return  ;  for  he  has  niuch  influ- 
ence, and  your  wrongs  may  be  redressed.  May  God  assist  you,  for 
the  honor  you  have  done  us !  When  returned  to  France,  we  shall 
praise  your  attentions,  to  the  king,  as  well  as  to  the  duke  of  Bourbon, 
our  commander,  whom  we  shall  see  first."  Wine  was  now  brought, 
of  which  they  partook,  and  then  left  the  king,  who  parted  from  them 
kindly,  and  sent  to  each,  at  their  lodgings,  a  handsome  war-horse,  to 
their  great  joy.  The  men-at-arms  thus  passed  Navarre,  and  arrived 
at  Logrono,  where  they  inquired  after  the  king  of  Castille.  They 
were  told  he  had  resided  for  some  time  at  Valladolid,  but  that  he  > 
was  then  at  Burgos,  making  great  preparations  of  stores  and  pro- 
vision. They  then  followed  the  road  toward  Burgos,  leaving  thai 
into  Galicia,  which  country  was  not  secure,  for  the  English  had 
marched  far  into  it.  News  was  brought  to  the  king  of  Castille  that 
great  succors  were  on  their  march,  to  the  amount  of  two  thousand 
lances,  from  France.  This  delighted  hira  greatly,  and  he  set  out 
from  Valladolid,  accompanied  by  ten  thousand  horse,  for  Burgos, 
where  the  French,  on  their  coming,  were  qviartered  over  the  country. 
They  were  daily  joined  by  others  from  France. 


CHAPTER    LXIII. 

MAMT  PLANS  ARE  OFFERED  TO  THE  KINS  OF  CASTILLE  FOE  CARRYINO 
ON  THE  WAR  :  HE  IS  DETERMINED  BY  THE  COMMANDERS  OF  THE 
FRENCH  FORCE  TO  DELAY  AN  ENOASEMENT  UNTIL  THE  ARRIVAL  OF 
THE  DUKE  OF  BOURBON,  AND  TO  MAKE  EXCURSIONS  FROM  THE  DIF- 
FERENT  OARRlaONS. 

Sir  William  de  Lignac  and  sir  Walter  de  Passac,  on  their  arrival 
at  Burgos,  waited'  on  the  king,  at  his  palace,  who  received  them 
kindly,  and  thanked  them  for  the  trouble  and  pains  they  had  taken, 
out  of  affection  to  him,  and  for  coming  to  assist  him.  The  knights 
bowed,  and  said :  "  that  if  they  could  do  anything  essential  for  his 
service,  their  pains  and  trouble  would  soon  oe  forgotten."  Many 
councils  were  holden,  to  consider  whethei  to  march  against  the 
enemy,  or  carry  on  the  war  by  excursions  from  the  garrisons,  until 
the  duke  of  Bourbon  arrived.  The  two  knights  said,  "  Send  for  sir 
OUver  du  Guesclin,  sir  Peter  de  Villaines,  sir  Barrois  des  Barres, 
Chatelmorant,  and  the  other  companions,  who  are  better  acquainted 
with  this  country  than  ourselves,  for  they  have  come  hither  before 
us,  and  we  will  then  confer  together ;  and  if  it  please  God,  your 
kingdom  shall,  from  our  counsels,  acquire  both  profit  and  renown." 
The  king  said,  they  had  spoken  openly  and  loyally,  and  he  was  wil- 
ling their  advice  should  be  followed.  Secretaries  were  instantly  em- 
ployed in  writing  pressing  letters  to  the  different  knights  and  othera 
whom  they  wished  to  see,  which  were  sent  off  by  messengers  to  the 
different  parts  where  they  resided.  When  it  was  Known  to  them  that 
sir  William  de  Lignac  and  sir  Walter  de  Passac  were  come,  and 
had  sent  for  them,  they  were  much  pleased.  They  left  the  towns 
and  castles  in  which  they  were  garrisoned,  under  the  command  of 
such  as  they  could  depend  on,  and  hastened  to  Burgos,  where,  in  a 
short'  time,  good  part  of  the  chivalry  of  France  were  collected. 


•  This  was  in  1386.    The  French  tnights  returned  from  this  expedition  hefore  th<  « 
Diration  of  the  year     The  liini;  of  Navarre  died  January  1. 1387  ■  -(iii 
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The  kJng  of  Castille  held  a  grand  council  with  the  barons  and 
knights  of  France,  on  the  manner  of  commencing  the  campaign,  for 
they  knew  the  enemy  had  taken  the  field.  He  was  desirous  of  act- 
ing in  a  manner  becoming  the  honor  of  a  king,  and  for  the  benefit 
of  his  country.  Many  were  the  debates,  and  the  amount  of  the  force 
in  Castille  was  estimated.  It  was  said,  that  the  king  could  summon 
into  the  field  thirty  thousand  horse,  with  their  riders  armed,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  country,  with  darts  and  javelins,  and  thirty  thou- 
sard  infantry,  if  not  more,  with  slings.  The  French  knights  con- 
sidered all  this,  and  said  it  was  certainly  a  great  number  of  people, 
but  it  was  useless  as  an  army ;  for  they  had  formerly  acted  in  so 
cowardly  a  manner  that  no  confidence  could  be  placed  in  them. 
Through  their  cowardice,  the  prince  of  Wales  had  won  the  battle  of 
Najarra ;  and  the  Castillians  had  been  completely  defeated  by  the 
Portuguese  at  Aljubarota.  The  count  de  Lerma  took  up  this  speech, 
and  supported  the  Castillians.  By  way  of  excuse,  he  said :  "  With 
regard  to  the  battle  of  Najarra,  I  must  beg  leave  to  speak  to  that. 
It  is  true  that  many  noble  knights  from  France  were  present  with 
sir  Bertrand  du  Guesclin,  who  fought  valiantly,  for  they  were  all 
slain  or  captured ;  but  you  must  also  know  that  the  flower  of  knight- 
hood of  the  whole  world  was  under  the  command  of  the  prince  of 
Wales,  whose  good  sense,  courage,  and  prudence,  were  unrivalled. 
Such  is  not  now  the  case  with  the  duke  of  Lancaster.  The  prince 
had,  at  the  battle  of  Najarra,  full  ten  thousand  spears,  and  six  thou- 
sand archers  :  and  among  the  chivalry  were  three  thousand  equal  to 
lie  Rolands  and  Olivers ;  such  as  sir  John  Chandos,  sir  Thomas  Fel. 
ion,  sir  Oliver  de  Clisson,  sir  Hugh  Calverley,  sir  Richard  de  Pont- 
chardon,  sir  Garsis  du  Ch4tel,  the  lord  de  Raix,  the  lord  de  Rieux, 
sir  Louis  de  Harcourt,  sir  Guiscard  d'Angle,  'and  hundreds  more 
whom  I  could  name,  who  were  then  present,  but  who  are  either 
dead,  or  have  turned  to  our  side.  These  are  not  now  opposed  to  us, 
nor  is  the  event  so  doubtful  as  it  was  in  former  times :  so  that  who- 
ever has  confidence  in  me,  will  join  my  opinion  for  an  instant  com- 
bat ;  and  that  we  march  to  cross  the  river  Duoro,  which  will  redound 
to  our  honor." 

This  speech  of  the  count  de  Lerma  was  attentively  listened  to  by 
the  council,  and  many  were  of  his  mind.  Sir  Olivei:  du  Guesclin 
next  spoke  :  "  Count  de  Lerma,  we  know  that  what  you  have  uttered 
proceeds  from  the  good  sense  and  courage  you  possess ;  and,  suppose 
we  were  to  march  and  oifer  combat  to  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  had 
we  no  other  enemy,  we  should  do  well ;  but  you  have  forgotten  the 
king  of  Portugal,  whom  we  shall  have  on  our  rear,  and  whose  forces 
sonsist,  as  we  have  been  informed,  of  twenty-five  hundred  lances, 
and  thirty  thousand  other  men.  It  was  the  dependence  on  the  king 
of  Portugal  that  made  the  duke  land  in  Galicia ;  and  we  know  that 
their  alliance  is  very  much  strengthened  by  the  marriage  of  the  king 
with  the  duke's  daughter.  Now,  let  us  hear  what  you  can  say  to 
this."  "  In  God's  name,"  replied  the  count  de  Lerma,  "  the  French 
being  four  thousand  lances,  are  more  than  a  match  to  combat  the 
duke  of  Lancaster ;  and  the  king,  with  his  CastilHans  to  the  amount 
of  twenty  thousand  horse,  and  thirty  thousand  foot,  as  they  say,  may 
surely  withstand  the  king  of  Portugal :  it  appears  to  me  so  clear, 
that  I  will  risk  the'event  with  them." 

'  The  knights  from  France,  seeing  themselves  thus  rebuffed  by  the 
count  de  Lerma,  said  :  "  By  God,  you  are  in  the  right,  and  we  in  the 
wrong  ;  for  we  ought  first  to  have  weighed  what  you  have  said  :  it 
shall  be  so,  since  you  will  it,  and  no  one  seems  to  oppose  it."  "  My 
lords,"  said  the  king,  "  I  beg  of  you  to  consider  well  the  advice  you 
?ive  me,  not  through  haste  or  pride,  but 'with  all  attention,  that  the 
best  plan  may  be  adopted.  I  do  not  look  on  what  has  been  said  as 
decisive,  nor  approve  of  it :  I  will  that  we  meet  again  in  this  same 
apartment  to-morrow,  and  particularly  that  you,  sir  William  de  Lig- 
nac,  and  you,  sir  Walter  de  Passac,  who  have  been  sent  hither  by 
the  king  of  France  and  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  as  the  commanders-in- 
chief,  do  confer  together,  and  examine  carefully  what  will  be  the 
most  honorable  and  profitable  for  my  kingdom  ;  for  you  shall  deter, 
mine  whether  we  march  to  offer  combat  to  our  enemies  or  not." 

They  bowed  to  the  king,  and  said  they  would  cheerfully  attend  to 
his  orders.  The  conference  then  broke  up,  and  each  retired  to  his 
lodging.  The  French  knights  had  this  day  after  dinner,  and  in  the 
evening,  much  conversation  on  the  subject.  Some  said :  "We  can- 
not in  honor  offer  battle  until  the  arrival  of  the  duke  of  Bourbon  ;  for 
how  do  we  know  what  will  bd,  his  intentions,  to  fight  or  not  3  Should 
we  engage  and  be  victorious,  the  duke  will  be  highly  indignant 
against  the  captains  from  France  :  should  we  be  defeated,  we  not 
only  ruin  ourselves,  but  Castille  also  ;  for  if  we  be  slain,  there  can  be 
no  hopes  of  recovery  to  the  Castillians,  and  the  king  will  lose  his 
crown.  We  shall  be  blamed,  should  this  happen,  more  than  any 
others ;  for  it  will  be  said,  that  we  proposed  the  battle,  and  were 
ignorant  advisers!  Besides,  we  know  not  if  the  country  be  unan. 
tmoUB  in  their  affection  to  the  king,  or  whether  they  may  not  have 
sent  underhand,  for  the  duke  of  Lancaster  and  his  lady,  as  the  legal 
ieiress  of  Castille,  for  she  is  the  daughter  of  don  Pedro,  as  is  well 
.known  to  all.  Now,  should  the  Castillians  say,  on  seeing  the  duke 
and  the  English  in  the  field,  that  his  is  the  justest  cause,  for  that  king 
lohn  is  a  bastard,  they  may  turn  about  toward  the  latter  end  of  the 
day,  as  they  did  at  Najarm  and  leave  us  to  be  slain  on  the  spot. 
Thus  thore  is  a  double  danger  for  the  king  and  for  us.  They  must 
be  mad  or  fooUsh  who  advise  a  battle  ;  and  why  have  not  those  who 


ought  to  have  spoken,  such  as  sir  William  de  Lignac  and  sir  Waltei 
de  Passac,  delivered  their  sentiments  ?"  "  Because,"  replied  others, 
"  they  wished  to  know  our  opinions  first ;  for  it  is  not  possible  bu\ 
that,  when  they  left  the  council  of  France  and  the  duke  of  Bourbon, 
theywere  well  instructed  how  to  act.  We  shall  all  know  to-morrow." 
There  was  much  disputing  this  evening  between  the  knights  from 
France,  as  well  as  among  those  of  Castille.  The  well-wishers  to  the 
king  would  not  advise  him  to  offer  battle,  for  the  reason  that,  if 
they  should  be  defeated,  the  kingdom  was  infallibly  lost.  The  king 
himself  was  of  this  opinion  :  he  dreaded  the  chances  of  war  ;  for  he 
was  ignorant  of  the  support  he  should  have,  and  whether  he  was  be- 
loved by  all  his  subjects  or  not.  The  matter  thus  remained  until 
the  morrow,  when  they  were  again  assembled  in  the  presence  of  the 
king. 

In  this  conference  there  were  many  speakers,  for  all  were  desirous 
to  offer  the  king  advice  to  the  best  of  their  abilities.  It  was  visible 
the  king  was  against  the  plan  of  the  preceding  day  ;  fjr  he  had  not 
forgotten  the  unfortunate  event  of  the  battle  of  Aljubarota,  where  he 
was  defeated  by  the  king  of  Portugal  with  such  loss,  that  another 
similar  to  it  would  lose  him  his  realm.  When  all  had  delivered  their 
opinions,  sir  William  de  Lignac  and  sir  Walter  ie  Passac  were  asked 
theirs  ;  for,  as  they  were  the  commanders-in-chief,  everything  should 
be  ordered  and  executed  by  them.  The  two  knights,  looking  ai 
each  other,  sir  William  said,  "Do  you  speak,  sir  Walter."  "No; 
I,"  replied  sir  Walter  :  "  do  you,  for  you  have  been  longer  used  to 
arms  than  myself."  Sir  William  having  paused  a  while,  thus  spoke  : 
"  Sir  king,  you  ought,  methinks,  to  return  many  thanks  to  this  noble 
chivalry  of  France,  who  have  come  so  far  to  serve  you  in  your  dis. 
tress,  and  who  have  shown  you  so  much  affection  as  to  decline  shut, 
ting  themselves  up  in  any  of  your  castles  or  towns,  but  are  eager  to 
take  the  field  and  combat  your  enemies  wherever  they  may  find  them : 
which,  however,  saving  your  grace  and  the  good  will  you  show,  can- 
not be  done  at  present  for  many  reasons  ;  the  principal  of  which  is, 
the  absence  of  my  lord  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  who  will  soon  arrive 
with  a  considerable  reinforcement  of  men-at-arms.  There  are  also 
many  of  our  knights  and  squires  who  have  never  before  been  in  this 
country,  and  are  ignorant  of  the  roads,  to  which  they  must  attend  ; 
and  things  which  are  hastily  concluded  never  end  well.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  attempting  a  general  engagement,  we  shall  carry  on  the 
war  for  two  or  three  months,  or  as  long  as  may  be  necessary,  from 
different  garrisons,  and  let  the  English  and  Pormguese  overrun  Gali- 
cia,  or  other  parts,  if  they  can.  If  they  conquer  a  few  towns,  it  will 
be  no  great  loss  :  we  will  regain  them  before  we  quit  the  country, 
for  they  shall  only  borrow  them  for  a  time.  To  conclude  :  in  war. 
fare  there  are  many  unforeseen  events,  and  the  English  during  the 
hot  season  may,  in  their  various  excursions  through  Galicia,  meet 
with  such  difficulties,  and  suffer  such  disorders,  as  may  make  them 
repent  ever  having  undertaken  the  business  ;  for  they  will  not  find 
the  climate  hke  that  of  France,  nor  the  wines  so  good,  nor  the  water 
so  pure  as  in  our  country  ;  but  the  rivers  muddy  and  cold  from  the 
melting  of  the  snows  on  the  mountains,  which  will  chill  them  and 
their  horses  after  the  burning  heat  of  the  sun  in  the  day  time,  and  be 
the  destruction  of  them  both.  They  are  not  of  iron  or  steel,  and 
must  in  the  end  suffer  from  the  heats  of  Castille,  but  like  to  ourselves ; 
and  we  cannot  any  way  more  easily  defeat  them  than  by  avoiding  a 
combat,  and  allowing  them  to  go  whithersoever  they  please.  They 
will  find  nothing  to  pillage  in  the  low  countries,  nor  anything  to  com. 
fort  themselves ;  for,  I  am  informed,  that  has  been  all  destroyed  by 
our  people,  for  which  I  praise  them  greatly ;  and,  were  it  now  un- 
done, I  would  have  given  them  such  orders.  Now  if  any  person  can 
give  better  advice,  let  him  do  so ;  for  sir  Walter  and  myself  will 
cheerfully  listen  to  him." 

The  council  unanimously  replied  :  "  We  approve  of  what  sir  Wil. 
ham  has  offered,  and  cannot  but  think  it  the  best  advice  for  the  king 
and  kingdom  of  Castille."  It  was  then  determined  to  wait  for  the 
duke  of  Bourbon  and  the  stores  before  they  made  preparations  for 
taking  the  field,  but  to  garrison  strongly  the  frontier,  and  suffer  the 
Enghsh  and  Portuguese  to  overrun  Castille  at  their  pleasure ;  for, 
when  they  returned  from  their  excursions,  they  could  not  carry  away 
the  land  with  them.  The  conference  ended,  all  left  the  chamber  ; 
and  this  day  the  king  entertained  at  dinner,  in  his  palace  at  Burgos, 
the  barons  and  knights  of  France ;  it  was  magnificently  grand,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  in  Spain.  On  the  morrow,  before  noon,  all  the 
men-at-arms  were  sent  off  to  their  different  garrisons,  with  instruc- 
tions from  their  leaders  how  to  act.  Sir  Oliver  du  Guesclin,  count 
de  Longueville,  was  ordered,  with  a  thousand  spears,  to  a  tolerably 
strong  town  on  the  borders  of  GaUcia,  called  Ville-saincte  :»  sir  Re. 
ginald  and  sir  Tristan  de  Roye  to  another  town,  ten  leaguf-s  fiis-lhcr, 
but  on  the  frontier  of  Galicia,  called  Ville-d'Agillare-de-Champ,t  with 
three  hundred  lances ;  sir  Peter 'de  Belesme,  with  two  hundred  lanceo, 
to  Benevent^  ;  the  connt  de  Lerma  to  the  town  of  Zamora ;  sir  Jolm 
des  Barres,  with  three  t.-:ndred,  to  the  castle  of  Noya ;  sir  John  de 
Chatelmorant  and  sir  Tristan  de  la  Jaille,  with  others,  to  the  city  of 
Valencia;  the  viscount  de  Besliere  to  the  town  of  Ribesda,  with  sir 
John  and  sir  Robert  de  Braquemont.  In  such  manner  were  the  men. 
ai-arms  divided  :  sir  Oliver  du  Guesclin  was  nominated  constable, 
having  the  largest  body  under  his  command ;  and  sir  William  d« 
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'  Lignac  and  sir  Walter  de  Passac  remained  near  the  king  at  Burgos 
and  attended  him  wherever  he  went. 

Thus  were  aiTairs  managed  in  Castille,  waiting  for  the  duke  of 
Bourbon,  who  was  still  in  France  making  his  preparations.  But  we 
will  leave  the  armies  of  Caatille  and  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  for  a 
short  time,  and  return  to  them  again  when  necessary,  to  speak  of 
such  events  as  happened  in  France  and  England ;  many  of  which 
were  strange  enough,  and  dangerous  to  both  kingdoms,  but  particu- 
laily  displeasing  to  the  king  of  England  and  his  council. 


CHAPTER   LXIV. 

THE  CONSTABLE  DE  OLISSON  MAZES  QBEAT  PREFABATIONS  TO  INVADE 
ENSLAND.  MUCH  MUR.MURINa  AND  DISCONTENT  IN  ENSLAHD  AOAINSI 
KINS  RICHARD  AND  HIS  COUNCIL. 

I  HATE  before  related  at  length,  how  the  grand  expedition,  which 
was  preparing  at  Sluys  to  invade  England,  was  broken  up  ;  but  to 
show  how  much  the  French  were  in  earnest,  and  that  it  might  not  be 
said  they  had  given  it  over  through 
cowardice,  but  were  still  eager  to  land 
in  England,  it  was  ordered  that  the  con- 
stable should  sail  thither  in  the  month  of 
May,  when  the  weather  was  fine,  and 
the  sea  calm.  His  force  was  to  consist 
of  four  thousand  men  a*-arms  and  two 
thousand  cross-bows,  who  were  to  as. 
semble  in  a  town  if  Brittany  called 
Tr€guier,*  situated  r  ,*»  the  sea-coast,  and 
opposite  to  ComwaU  His  preparations, 
which  were  very  considerable,  were  all 
made  there,  and  'he  horses  were  to  em- 
bark at  that  port,  the  more  easily  to  over- 
run England ;  for  without  horses  no  war 
on  land  can  be  carried  on  with  effect. 
In  this  harbor  were  numbers  of  vessels 
of  all  descriptions,  which  were  laden 
with  wines,  salted  meats,  biscuits,  and 
other  things,  in  such  quantities,  as  might 
serve  them  four  or  five  months,  without 
requiring  anything  from  the  country  ;  for 
the  constable  knew,  that  when  the  Eng- 
lish should  hear  of  his  landing,  they 
would  destroy  all  the  lowlands,  to  pre- 
vent him  from  having  any  support ;  and 
it  was  for  this  reason  he  had  provided 
such  immense  stores.  Another  large 
fleet,  to  invade  England,  was  likewise 
prepared  at  Harfleur,  by  the  lord  de 
Goucy,  the  lord  de  St.  'Rol,  and  the  ad. 
raira!  of  France,  who  were  to  embark 
on  board  of  it  with  two  thousand  spears ; 

but  it  was  said  that  this  was  solely  intended  to  force  the  duke  of  Lan. 
caster  to  withdraw  himself  and  his  army  from  Castille.  The  duke  of 
Bourbon  was  still  at  Paris  ;  for  he  knew  the  duke  of  Lancaster  must 
return  to  England,  and  it  would'be  unnecessary  for  him  to  take  so  long 
a  journey  to  Castille.  The  army  of  the  constable  consisted  of  Bretons, 
Angevins,  Manceaux,  Saintongers,  and  knights  and  squires  from  the 
adjoining  countries.  That  of  the  count  de  St.  Pol  and  the  lord  de 
Coucy  was  composed  from  the  Isle  of  France,  Normandy,  and  Picardy. 
The  duke  of  Bourbon  had  two  thousand  spears  from  Berry,  Auvergne, 
Limousin,  and  lower  Burgundy.  Such  was  the  distribution  of  the 
forces  in  France  ;  and  every  man  knew  how  he  was  to  be  employed, 
whether  in  England  or  Castille. 

England  was,  at  this  period,  in  greater  danger  than  when  the  peas- 
ants, under  Jack  Straw,  rose  in  rebellion,  and  marched  to  London  ; 
and  I  will  tell  you  the  cause.  The  nobles  and  gentlemen  were  unani- 
mous, at  tjiat  time,  in  their  support  of  the  king,  but  now  there  were 
many  serious  differences  between  them.  The  king  quarrelled  with 
his  uncles  of  York  and  Gloucester,  and  they  were  equally  displeased 
with  him,  caused,  as  it  was  said,  by  the  intrigues  of  the  duke  of  Ire- 
land, the  sole  confidant  of  the  king.  The  community,  in  many 
towns  and  cites,  had  noticed  the^e  quarrels,  and  the  wisest  dreaded 
the  consequences  that  might  ensue  ;  but  the  giddy  laughed  at  them, 
and  said,  they  were  owing  to  the  jealousy  of  the  king's  uncles,  and 
because  the  crown  was  not  on  their  heads.  But  others  said ;  "  The 
king  is  young,  and  puts  his  confidence  in  youngsters :  it  would  be  to 
his  advantage  if  he  consulted  his  uncles  more,  who  can  only  wish  the 
fiospenty  of  the  country,  than  that  puppy,  the  duke^of  Ireland,  who 
is  Ignorant  of  all  things,  and  who  niver  saw  a  battle."  Thus  were 
the  English  divided  ;  and  great  disasters  seemed  to  be  at  hand,  which 
rv as  perfectly-known  all  over  France,  and  caused  them  to  hasten  their 
preparations  for  invading  the  country  and  adding  to  its  miseries.  The 
prelates  of  England  were  aisd  quarrelling ;  the  archbishop  of  Canter, 
bury  with  that  of  York,  who  was  of  the  house  of  Neville.  They  hated 
each  other  mortally,  because  the  lord  Neville  had  been  appointed 
lieutenant  of  Northumberland,  in  preference  to  the  sons  of  the  earl  of 


Northumberland,  sir  Henry  and  sir  Ralph  Percy,  which  the  arch. 
bishop,  who  was  one  of  the  king's  council,  had  obtained  for  hit 
brother,  through  the  duke  of  Ireland. 

As  soon  as  the  English  learnt  that  the  camps  near  Sluyg  were 
broken  up,  and  the  invasion  given  over,  great  murmurings  were 
general  throughout  England.  Those  who  wished  mischief  said 
"  What  is  now  become  of  our  grand  enterprises  and  our  valiant  cap. 
tains  ?  Would  that  our  gallant  king  Edward  and  his  son,  the  ptince 
of  Wales,  were  now  alive !  We  used  to  invade  France  and  rebuff 
our  pnemies,  so  that  they  were  afraid  to  show  themselves,  or  venture 
to  engage  us ;  and,  when  they  did  so,  they  were  defeated.  What  a 
glorious  expedition  did  our  king  Edward,  of  happy  memory,  make, 
when  he  landed  in  Normandy,  and  marched  through  France !  After 
many  battles  and  other  fine  exploits,  he  defeated  king  Philip  and  the 
whole  power  of  the  French  at  Crecy,  and  took  Calais  before  he  re- 
turned home.  Where  are  the  knights  and  princes  of  England  who 
can  now  do  such  things  ?  Did  not  likewise  the  prince  of  Wales,  son 
of  this  gallant  king,  make  prisoner  the  king  of  France,  and  defeat  his 
army  at  Poitiers,  with  the  small  force  he  had,  compared  with  that  9f 
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king  John?  In  those  days  we  were  feared,  tind  our  renown  wai 
spread  abroad,  wherever  chivalry  was  esteemed ;  but  at  this  moment 
we  must  be  sileiit,  for  they  know  not  how  to  make  war,  except  on 
our  pockets :  for  this  they  are  ready  enough.  Only  a  child  reigns 
now  in  France,  and  yet  he  has  given  us  more  alarms  than  any  of  his 
predecessors,  and  shows  good  courage  and  inclination  to  invade  us. 
It  was  not  his  fault,  but  that  of  his  advisers,  that  he  did  not  attempt 
it.  We  have  seen  the  time  when,  if  such  a  fleet  had  been  known-to 
have  been  collected  at  Sluys,  the  good  king  and  his  sons  would  have 
hastened  to  attack  it ;  but  now.a-days  the  nobles  are  delighted  to  have 
nothing  to  do,  and  remain  in  peace ;  but  they  will  not  suffer  us  to 
live  in  quiet,  as  long  as  we  have  anything  in  our  purses.  We  have 
seen  the  time  when  conquests  were  made  by  us  in  France,  and  no 
taxes  demanded  ;  but  every  one  was  made  rich  from  the  great  wealth 
which  abounded  in  France.  What  is  become  of  the  immense  sums 
which  have  been  raised,  as  well  by  taxes  as  by  the  current  revenue  ? 
They  must  have  been  wasted  or  purloined.  We  must  know  how  the 
country  is  governed,  and  who  are  the  advisers  of  the  king :  it  is  not 
right  that  such  things  be  longer  unattended  to ;  for  this  country  is 
not  so  rich,  nor  able  to  bear  the  burdens  France  does,  which  abounds 
in  all  things.  It  seems,  also,  that  we  qre  weakened  in-understanding 
and  activity  as  well  as  in  courage ;  for  we  used  to  know  what  was 
intended  by  France,  and  what  were  its  plans,  some  months  before 
they  could  execute  them,  by  which  we  were  prepared  to  resist  them. 
Now,  we  are  not  only  ignorant  of  what  is  going  forward  in  France  ; 
but  they  are  well  informed  of  all  that  passes,  though  under  the  seal 
ot  secrecy,  in  our  councils,  and  we  know  not  whom  to  blame.  But 
a  day  must  come  when  all  this  will  be  public ;  for  there  are  secret 
traitors  in  the  council,  and  the  sooner  this  is  inquired  into  the  better: 
we  may  delay  it  so  long  that  it  will  be  too  late  to  provide  a  remedy "' 
Such  conversations  were  very  common,  not  only  with  knights  and 
squires,  but  among  the  inhabitants  of  many  of  the  towns,  which  placed 
the  I  ealm  in  much  danger. 

The  knights  and  squires  who  had  been  summoned  to  the  defence 
of  the  kingdom,  now  demanded  their  pay;  and  other  large  soiiu 
were  called  for,  to  defray  the  great  expenses  the  king  and  his  council 
had  been  at  in  guarding  the  country  against  the  invasion  from  Franc; 
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A  parliament  was  therefore  assembled  in  London,  of  the  nobles,  pre- 
lates, and  commonalty,  to  consider  of  laying  a  general  tax  throughout 
the  country  to  answer  all  these  demands.  The  parliament  adjourned 
from  London  to  Westminster,  when  ^hose  summoned  attended,  and 
indeed  many  others,  who  came  to  hear  the  news.  The  king  and  his 
two  uncles  of  York  and  Gloucester  were  present ;  and  the  parliament 
was  harangued  on  the  subject  of  the  finances,  and  assured  that  there 
was  not  in  the  royal  treasury  more  than  sufficient  to  support,  even 
with  economy,  the  usual  expenses  of  the  king.  The  council  said, 
there  was  no  other  means  than  laying  a  general  tax  on  all  the  country, 
if  they  were  desirous  of  paying  the  great  sums  the  defence  of  the 
kingdom  had  cost.  Those  from  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury, 
the  bishoprics  of  Norwich  and  Warwick,  the  counties  of  Devonshire, 
Hampshire,  and  Wiltshire,  readily  assented;  because  they  knew  bet- 
ter what  had  been  done,  and  were  more  alarmed  than  those  at  a 
greater  distance,  in  Wales,  Bristol,  and  Cornwall,  who  were  rebellious, 
and  said ;  "  We  have  never  seen  any  enemies  come  into  this  country : 
why  therefore  should  we  be  thus  heavily  taxed,  and  nothing  done  1" 
"  Yes,  yes,"  replied  the  others :  "  let  them  call  on  the  king's  council, 
the  archbishop  of  York  and  the  duke  of  Ireland,  who  received  sixty 
thousand  francs,  for  the  ransom  of  John  of  Brittany,  from  the  con- 
stable of  France,  which  ought  to  have  gone  to  the  general  profit  of 
the  kingdom.  Let  them  call  on  sir  Simon  Burley,  sir  William  Elm- 
ham,  sir  Thomas  Brand,  sir  Robert  Tresilian,  and  sir  John  Beau- 
champ,  who  havfl  governed  the  king.  If  they  gave  a  true  account 
of  the  sums  raised  in  England,  or  were  forced  so  to  do,  there  would 
be  more  than  money  enough  to  pay  all  expenses,  and  poor  people 
might  remain  ''n  quiet." 

The  king's  uncles  were  much  pleased  when  these  speeches  were 
told  them;  foi  those  they  had  named  were  unfriendly  to  their  interests, 
and  opposed  their  obtaining  any  favors  from  the  court.  They  en- 
couraged such  discourses ;  and,  to  gain  popularity,  said ;  "  The  good 
people  who  hold  such  language  are  well  advised  in  wishing  to  have 
an  account  of  the  management  of  the  finances,  and  in  refusing  to  pay 
their  taxes ;  for,  in  good  truth,  there  is  cash  enpugh  either  in  the 
purses  of  the  king  or  of  those  who  govern  him."  By  degrees  this 
discontent  was  much  increased  among  the  people,  who  declared 
against  any  tax  being  laid  on,  and  who  grew  bolder  in  their  language 
when  they  saw  that  the  king's  uncles,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
the  earls  of  Salisbury  and  Northumberland,  with  many  other  great 
barons,  supported  them.  The  ministers,  therefore,  withdrew  the  tax, 
and  said  nothing  should  be  done  in  the  inatter  until  Michaelmas, 
when  the  parliament  would  again  meet. 

Those  knights  and  squires  who  were  expecting  their  pay,  were 
much  angered  against  the  king  and  his  council  for  their  dfisappoint- 
ment,  and  the  ministers  appeased  them  in  the  best  manner  they 
could.  When  the  parliament  broke  up,  and  the  members  went  dif- 
ferent ways,  the  king  lid  not  take  leave  of  his  uncles,  nor  they  of 
him.  The  king  was  advised  to  retire  into  Wales  for  a  time  until 
more  favorable  circumstances,  which  he  agreed  to,  and  left  London 
without  taking  leave  of  any  one.  He  carried  with  him  all  Ml  coun- 
cil, except  the  archbishop  of  York,  who  returned  into  his  diocese. 
It  was  fortunate  for  him  he  did  so,  otherwise  it  would  have  happened 
to  him  as  to  the  other  counsellors  of  the  king,  as  I  shall  presently 
narrate.  But  I  must  speak  as  much  of  France  as  of  England,  when 
the  matter  requires  it. 


CHAPTER   LXV. 

THK  CONSTABLE  OF  FRANCE  WITH  SEVEKAL  OTHEKS  MAZE  FBEPARATIONS 
TO  IHVADE  ENGLAND.  THE  DUKE  OF  BKITTANY  PKAOTICES  TO  PREVENT 
THIS  EXPEDITION. 

When  the  sweet  season  of  summer  and  the  delightful  month  of 
May  were  come,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1387,  while  the  duke  of 
Lancaster  was  making  conquests  in  Galicia,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
the  king  of  Portugal,  oveiTunning  Castillo  without  opposition ;  there 
were,  as  I  before  said,  great  preparations  making  in  France  for  the 
invasion  of  England,  by  the  constable,  at  Tr^guier  in  Brittany ;  and 
by  the  count  de  St.  Pol,  the  lord  de  Coucy,  and  the  admiral  of 
France,  at  Harfleur.  They  had  under  their  command  six  thousand 
men-at-arms,  two  thousand  cross-bows,  and  six  thousand  lusty  varlets, 
whom  they  intended  to  land  at  Dover  and  Orwell.  It  was  ordered, 
that  no  one  was  to  embark  unless  he  were  provided  with  suitable 
armor  and  provision  for  three  months.  They  were  the  flower  of 
chivalry,  and  had  plenty  of  oats  arid  hay  for  their  horses.  Their 
leaders  had  appointed  a  day  for  sailing,  which  was  now  almost  ar- 
rived ;  and  their  servants  were  as  busily  employed  as  at  Sluys,  in 
laying  in  all  stores  and  other  necessaries  at  the  two  parts  of  Tr%uier 
and  Harfleur.  The  men-at-arms,  under  the  count  de  St.  Pol  and  the 
admiral,  were  paid  fifteen  days  in  advance ;  but  they  were  still  on 
shore,  and  those  in  the  more  distant  parts  were  daily  arriving.  All 
things  were  now  in  such  forwardness,  no  one  could  have  imagined 
it  would  not  take  place.  It  was  not,  however,  broken  up  by  the  cap- 
taius,  but  by  a  most  extraordinary  event  which  happened  in  Brittany. 
The  king  of  France  and  his  council  were  sorely  vexed  thereat ;  but, 
IS  they  could  not  amend  it,  they  were  forced  to  endure  it  as  well  as 
they  could,  and  act  prudently,  for  this  was  not  the  moment  of  re- 
Temce,    Other  news  was  brought  to  the  king  from  Germany,  at  the 


same  time,  which  I  will  relate  in  proper  time  and  place ;  but  I  will 
mention  that  of  Brittany  first,  as  it  so  occurred  in  point  of  time,  and 
was  the  most  unfortunate,  though  the  events  in  Germany  were  cause 
of  greater  expense. 

If  I  were  merely  to  say,  such  and  such  things  happened  at  such 
times,  without  entering  fully  into  the  matter,  which  was  grandly 
horrible  and  disastrous,  it  would  be  a  chronicle,  but  no  history.  I 
might,  to  be  sure,  pass  it  by,  if  I  had  chosen  it :  that  I  will  not  do ; 
but  relate  fully  the  fact,  if  God  grant  me  life,  abilities,  and  leisure,  to 
chronicle  and  historifythe  matter  at  length.  You  have  before  seen, 
in  different  parts  of  this  history,  how  sir  John  de  Montfort,  called 
duke  of  Brittany,  (who  indeed  was  so  by  conquest,  though  not  by 
direct  descent,)  had  always  supported  the  English  to  the  utmost  of 
his  power  against  France.  He  had  reason  to  attach  himself  to  them ; 
for  they  had  made  war  for  him,  and  without  their  assistance  he  would 
never  have  conquered  before  Auray  nor  elsewhere.  You  know  also, 
from  this  history,  that  the  duke  of  Brittany  had  no  power  over  the 
greater  part  of  his  nobles  nor  the  principal  towns  ;  more  especially 
sir  Bertrand  de  Guesclin,  as  long  as  he  lived,  sir  Oliver  de  Clisson 
constable  of  France,  the  lords  de  Beaumanoir,  de  Laval,  de  Raix,  de 
Dinant,  the  viscount  de  Rohan,  and  the  lord  de  Rochefort,  refused 
him  obedience  ;  and  whichever  way  these  lords  incline,  the  whole 
duchy  follow  their  example.  They  were  willing,  indeed,  to  support 
him  against  any  power  but  France ;  and  truly  I  must  say,  that  the 
Bretons  have  ever  gallantly  defended  the  honor  of  France,  as  will  be 
apparent  to  any  person  who  shall  read  this  history.  But  let  it  not  be 
said,  that  I  have  been  corrupted  by  the  favor  of  count  Guy  de  Blois, 
(who  has  induced  me  to  undertake,  and  has  paid  me  for  this  history 
to  my  satisfaction,)  because  he  was  nephew  to  the  rightful  duke  of 
Brittany  ;  for  count  Lewis  of  Blois  was  cousin-german  to  St.  Charles, 
who  as  long  as  he  lived  was  the  true  duke.  It  is  not  so ;  for  I  will 
speak  the  truth,  and  go  straight  forward,  without  coloring  one  side 
more  than  another,  and  that  gallant  prince  who  patronized  this  history 
never  wished  me  in  any  way  to  act  otherwise. 

To  return  to  my  subject.  You  have  read  how  the  duke  of  Brit 
tany,  when  he  found  he  could  not  manage  his-  subjects,  became  sus 
picious  of  them,  and  fearful  lest  they  should  arrest  him  and  confine 
him  in  one  of  the  king  of  France's  prisons.  He  left  Brittany  for 
England,  with  his  household  and  the  lady  Jane  his  duchess,  daughter 
of  that  good  knight  sir  Thomas  Holland.  After  staying  there  some 
time,  he  went  to  Flanders,  where  he  resided,  with  his  cousin-german 
count  Lewis,  upward  of  a  year  and  a  half,  when  his  country,  being 
more  favorable,  sent  for  him  back.  Some  of  the  towns,  however,  on 
his  return,  continued  their  rebellion,  especially  Nantes ;  but  all  the 
barons,  knights,  and  prelates,  submitted  to  him,  except  those  whom 
I  have  before  named.  In  order  to  put  them  under  his  obedience,  by 
means  of  some  of  the  principal  cities  which  assented  to  his  plans,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  alarm  to  the  king  of  France  and  his  council, 
who  were  desirous  of  laying  taxes  on  Brittany  similar  to  those  of 
France  and  Picardy,  which  he  and  the  country  would  never  sufier, 
he  demanded  aid  from  the  king  of  England  of  men-auarms  and 
archers,  assuring  the  council  of  England,  that  if  the  king  or  one  of 
his  uncles  would  come  to  Brittany,  in  sufficient  force,  the  whole 
country  would  be  open,  and  ready  to  receive  them. 

King  Richard  and  his  council  we^e  greatly  pleased  on  receivinj 
this  intelligence,  which  seemed  to  them  so  good,  that  they  could  no( 
do  better  than  accept  the  ofler,  since  Brittany  was  so  well  inclined  to 
receive  them.  They  ordered  thither  the  earl  of  Buckingham,  with 
four  thousand  spears  and  eight  thousand  archers,  who,  having  landed 
at  Calais,  marched  through  the  kingdom  of  France  without  meetinf 
any  opposition,  although  they  frequently  offi^red  battle,  as  you  hav< 
before  read.  When  they  came  to  Brittany,  they  expected  to  find  al 
ready  to  receive  them,  as  they  had  indeed  sustained  a  long  march 
but  everything  was  contrary  to  what  had  been  promised ;  for  th/ 
duke's  advisers  had  managed  with  so  much  prudence,  that  they  hai' 
made  his  peace  with  the  young  king  of  France :  had  Charles  V 
been  alive,  it  could  not  have  been  done,  for  he  hated  him  too  much 
The  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  was,  at  that  time,  at  the  head  of  thv 
government  of  France,  was  greatly  instrumental  in  bringing  this  ac 
commodation  about  through  the  entreaties  of  his  duchess,  who  waf 
very  nearly  related  to  the  duke  of  Brittany.  He  was,  in  consequence, 
forced  to  break  all  the  engagements  he  had  made  with  the  English 
from  the  impossibility  of  his  keeping  them  ;  for  Bretons  v/ill  nevei 
firmly  join  the  EngHsh  in  making  war  on  France.  They  never  had 
nor  ever  will  have,  such  inclinations.  The  English  were  obliged  ti 
lodge  themselves  in  Vannes  and  its  neighborhood,  and  to  suffer  thi 
greatest  distress  and  poverty,  which  destroyed  many  of  their  men 
and  all  their  horses.  When  they  left  Brittany,  they  were  greatly  dis 
contented  with  the  duke,  more  particularly  the  earl  of  Buckingham, 
who,  on  his  return  to  England,  made  such  heavy  complaints  agains' 
him  to  the  king,  the  duke  of  Lancaster  and  the  council,  that  it  was 
resolved  by  them  to  give  John  of  Brittany  his  liberty,  and  carry  him 
to  Brittany,  to  wage  war  against  the  duke  under  his  name.  It  was 
there  said ;  "  Sir  John  de  Montfort  knows  well  that  he  owes  his 
duchy  solely  to  us,  for  without  our  aid  he  never  could  have  gained  it 
and  a  pretty  return  he  has  made  us,  by  wearing  our  army  down  with 
fatigue  and  famine,  and  fruitlessly  expending  our  treasure.  Wo 
must  make  him  feel  for  his  ingratitude ;  and  we  cannot  better  revenge 
ourselves  than  by  setting  his  rivfll  at  liberty,  and  landing  him  in  that 
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country,  where  the  towns  and  castles  will  open  their  gates  to  him, 
and  expel  the  other  who  has  thus  deceived  us." 

This  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted.  John  of  Brittany  was 
brought  before  the  council,  and  told  they  would  give  him  his  liberty, 
regain  for  him  the  duchy  of  Brittany,  and  marry  him  to  the  lady 
Philippa  of  Lancaster,  on  condition  that  Brittany  should  be  held 
as  a  fief  from  England,  and  that  he  would  do  the  king  homage  for  it. 
He  refused  compliance  with  these  terms.  He  would,  indeed,  have 
accepted  the  lady,  but  peremptorily  refused  to  enter  into  any  engage, 
ments  inimical  to  France,  were  he  to  remain  prisoner  all  his  days. 
The  council,  hearing  this,  grew  cool  in  their  offers  of  freedomj  and 
replaced  him  under  the  guard  of  sir  Thomas  d'Ambreticourt.  This 
t  have  already  related,  but  I  now  return  to  it  on  account  of  the  event 
which  happened  in  Brittany,  as  being  the  consequence  ;  for  the  duke, 
well  aware  he  was  in  disgrace  with  all  England,  was  greatly  alarmed 
at  the  dangers  that  might  ensue,  from  the  treatment  the  earl  of  Buck, 
ingham  and  his  army  were  forced  to  put  up  with,  from  the  breach  of 
all  his  engagements.  Neither  the  king  of  England  nor  his  uncles 
longer  wrote  him  such  friendly  letters  as  they  were  used  to  do  before 
the  earl  of  Buckingham's  expedition.  His  alarms  were  much  in- 
creased when  he  heard  that  John  of  Brittany  was  returned  from  Eng- 
land, and  said,  the  English  had  given  him  his  liberty'in  revenge  for 
his  late  conduct. 

The  duke  upon  this  determined,  by  one  bold  stroke,  to  recover 
the  favor  of  England,  and  do  it  so  secretly  and  opportunely  that  the 
English  should  thank  him.  He  khew  there  was  not  a  man  on  earth 
whom  they  more  hated  and  dreaded  than  sir  Oliver  de  Clisson,  con. 
stable  of  France  ;  for,  in  truth,  his  thoughts  were  daily  and  nightly 
employed  on  the  means  to  injure  England.  He  was  the  proposer  of 
the  late  great  armament  at  Sluys,  and  the  chief  dictator  of  those  car- 
ried on  at  Tr^guier  and  Harfleur.  The  duke,  therefore,  to  please 
the  English,  and  to  show  he  had  not  much  dependence  on  nor  love 
for  the  French,  resolved  to  prevent  the  intended  invasion  of  England 
taking  effect :  not,  indeed,  by  forbidding  his  subjects  to  join  in  this 
attack  on  England,  under  pain  of  forfeiting  their  lands,  for  that  would 
have  too  clearly  discovered  the  side  to  which  he  leaned.  He  went 
to  work  more  secretly,  and  thought  he  could  not  act  more  to  his  ad- 
vantage than  to  arrest  the  constable,  and  put  him  to  death,  for  which 
the  English  would  thank  him,  as  they  hated  him  much.  He  was  not 
afraid  of  his  family,  as  it  was  not  powerful  enough  to  make  war 
against  him  ;  for  he  had  but  two  daughters,  one  married  to  John  of 
Brittany,  and  the  other  to  the  viscount  de  Rohan.  He  could  easily 
withstand  them  ;  and,  as  there  would  be  but  one  baron  slain,  when 
dead,  none  would  make  war  for  him. 


CHAPTER    LXVI. 

THE  DUKE  OF  BRITTANY  SUMMONS  HIS  EAEOHS  AND  KNIGHTS  TO  A  COUN- 
CIL AT  VANNES.  SIR  OLIVER  DE  CLISSON  AND  THE  LORD  DE  BEAUMA- 
NOIR  ARE  MADE  PRISONERS  IN  THE  CASTLE  OF  ERMINE,  AND  IN  GREAT 
DANGER  OF  THEIR  LIVES. 

The  duke  of  Brittany,  to  accomplish  his  plan,  appointed  a  great 
parliament  to  be  holden  at  Vannes,  and  sent  very  affectionate  letters 
to  his  barons  and  knights,  to  entreat  they  would  be  present ;  but  he 
W!is  particularly  pressing  with'the  constable  of  France,  adding,  that 
he  was  more  anxious  to  see  him  than  all  the  rest.     The  constable 
never  thought  of  excusing  himself,  for  the  duke  was  now  his  acknow- 
ledged lord,  and  he  wished  to  be  in  his  favor :  he  came  therefore'to 
/annes,  as  did  great  numbers  of  other  barons.     The  assembly  was 
numerous,  and  lasted  some  time  ;  and  many  things  were  discussed 
which  concerned  the  duke  and  the  country,  but  the  intended  inva- 
sion of  England  was  never  touched  on,  for  the  duke  pretended  to 
know  nothing  about  it,  and  kept  a  strict  silence.     The  parliament 
was  held  in  the  castle  de  la  Motte  at  Vannes,  where  the  duke  gave 
a  grand  dinner  to  the  barons  of  Brittany,  and  kept  them  in  enjoy- 
ment and  affectionate  conversation  until  night,  when  they  returned 
to  their  lodgings  in  the  suburbs  without  the  town.     At  this  dinner 
were  the  greater  part  of  the  barons  of  Brittany,  toward  the  end  of 
which  the  duke  showed  them  the  most  friendly  attention ;  but  he 
had  other  thoughts  in  his  heart,  unknown  to  all  excepting  those  to 
whom  he  had  confidentially  opened  himself.  The  constable  of  France, 
to  please  the  knights  of  Brittany,  and  because  he  thought  his  office 
required  it,  invited  all  who  had  dined  with  the  duke  to  dine  with 
him  on  the  morrow.     Some  came,  but  others  went  home  to  take 
leave  of  their  wives  and  families  ;  for  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
constable,  on  leaving  Vannes  to  make  for  Tr^uier  and  embark  on 
board  his  fleet,  which  was  ready  for  him.     All  this  the  duke  knew, 
but  never  said  one  word  ;  for  he  wished  to  have  it  believed  that  he 
was  ignorant  of  it.     When  the  duke  entered  the  hotel  of  the  consta. 
ble,  and   was  announced,  all  rose  up,  as  was  right,  and  kindly  re- 
ceived him  in  the  manner  in  which  their  lord  should  be  accosted. 
He  behaved  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  and,  seating  himself  among 
them,  eat  and  drank,  and  showed  them  stronger  marks  of  affection 
than  he  had  ever  before  done.     He  said,  "  My  fair  sirs,  friends  and 
companions,  God  send  that  you  may  ever  come  and  go  from  me  with 
equal  pleasure,  and  that  you  may  perform  such  deeds  of  arms  as  may 
satisfy  you  and  gain  you  profit  and  renown."     "  May  God,"  they 
replied,  "  render  you  the  same,  and  we  most  humbly  thank  you  that 
roa  are  thus  kindly  come  to  see  us  before  we  depart." 


You  must  know,  that  in  these  days,  the  duke  of  Brittany  itm 
building  a  very  handsome  and  strong  castle  near  Vannes,  called  the 
castle  of  Ermine,  which  was  almost  completed.  Being  eager  to 
catch  the  constable,  he  said  to  him,  the  lord  de  Beaumanoir,  and 
other  barons,  "  My  dear  sirs,'  I  entreat,  that  before  you  quit  this 
country,  you  will  come  and  see  my  castle  of  Ermine,  that  you  may 
view  what  I  have  done,  and  the  plans  I  intend  executing."  They 
all  accepted  his  invitation,  for  his  behavior  had  been  so  kind  and 
open,  that  they  never  thought  he  was  imagining  mischief.  They 
accompanied  the  duke  on  horseback  to  this  castle )  and,  when  ar- 
rived, the  duke,  the  constable,  the  lords  de  Laval  and  de  Beauma- 
noir, dismounted  and  entered  within  its  apartments.  The  duke  led 
the  constable  by  the  hand  from  chamber  to  chamber,  and  to  all  parts, 
even  to  the  cellars,  where  wine  was  offered.  When  he  had  carried 
them  all  over  it,  they  came  to  the  keep ;  and,  stopping  at  the  entrance, 
the  duke  said,  "  Sir  Oliver,  there  is  not  a  man  on  this  side  of  the  sea 
who  understands  masonry  like  you:  enter,  therefore,  I  beg  of  you, 
and  examine  the  walls  well ;  and  if  you  say  it  is  properly  built,  it 
shall  remain,  otherwise  it  shall  be  altered."  The  constable,  who 
thought  nothing  ill  was  intended,  replied,  he  would  cheerfully  do  so, 
and  desired  the  duke  to  go  first.  " No,"  said  the  duke ;  "go  by  your, 
self,  while  I  talk  a  little  here  with  the  lord  de  Laval."  The  consta- 
ble, desirous  to  acquit  himself,  entered  the  tower  and  ascended  the 
staircase.  When  he  had  passed  the  first  floor,  some  armed  men, 
who  had  been  there  posted  in  ambush,  knowing  how  they  were  to 
act,  shut  the  door  below  them,  and  advanced  on  the  constable,  whom 
they  seized,  and  dragged  into  an  apa^-tment,  and  loaded  him  with 
three  pairs  of  fetters.  As  they  were  putting  them  on,  they  said, 
"  My  lord,  forgive  what  we  are  doing,  for  we  are  obliged  to  it  by  the 
strict  orders  we  have  had  from  the  duke  of  Brittany."*  If  the  con. 
stable  was  alarmed,  it  is  no  wonder  ;  but  he  ought  not  to  have  been 
surprised,  for,  since  the  quarrel  which  he  had  had  with  the  duke,  he 
would  never  come  near  him,  though  many  invitations  and  passports 
were  sent.  He  was  fearful  of  trusting  himself  with  the  duke,  in 
which  he  was  justified  ;  for,  when  he  did  come,  you  see  the  conse. 
quences  of  the  dulft's  hatred,  which  now  burst  out. 

When  the  lord  de  Laval,  who  was  at  the  entrance  of  the  tower, 
heard  and  saw  the  door  shut  with  violence,  he  was  afraid  of  some 
plot  against  his  brother-in-law ;  and,  turning  to  the  duke,  who  looked 
as  pale  as  death,  was  confirmed  something  was  wrong.  He  said, 
"Ah,  my  lord, for  God's  sake  what  are  they  doing?  Do  not  use 
any  violence  against  the  constable."  "  Lord  de  Laval,  mount  your 
horse,  and  go  hence,  for  you  may  depart  when  you  please  ;  I  know 
welkwhat  I  am  about."  "  My  lord,"  replied  the  lord  de  Laval,  "  I 
will  never  depart  without  my  brother-in-law,  the  constable."  At 
these  words,  the  lord  de  Beaumanoir  (whom  the  duke  greatly  hated) 
came  and  asked  where  the  constable  was.  The  duke,  drawing  his 
dagger,  advanced  to  him  and  said,  "  Beaumanoir,  dost  thou  wish  to 
be  like  thy  master  ?'  "  My  lord,"  replied  Beaumanoir,  "  I  believe 
my  master  cannot  be  in  a  good  plight."  "  I  ask  thee  again,  if  thou 
wouldet  wish  to  be  like  him."  "  Yes,  my  lord,"  said  de  Beauma- 
noir. The  duke  then  taking  his  dagger  by  the  point,  said,  "  Well, 
then,  Beaumanoir,  since  thou  wouldst  be  like  him,  thou  must  thrust 
one  of  thy  eyes  out."t  The  lord  de  Beaumanoir,  seeing,  from  the 
duke's  countenance,  things  were  taking  a  bad  turn,  cast  himself  on 
his  knee,  and  said,  "  My  lord,  I  have  that  opinion  of  your  honor  and  • 
nobleness  of  mind,  that,  if  it  please  God,  you  will  never  act  other 
wise  than  right.  We  are  at  your  mercy,  and  are  come  hither  solelj 
to  accompany  you,  and  at  your  own  request ;  do  not  therefore  dis. 
honor  yourself,  by  executing  any  wild  scheme,  if  such  be  in  youi 
thoughts,  for  you  may  hereafter  repent  of  it."  "  Go,  go,"  replied 
the  duke ;  "  thou  shalt  have  neither  better  nor  worse  than  him." 
He  was  then  arrested  by  those  who  had  previously  received  their 
orders,  dragged  into  a  room,  and  fettered  with  three  pairs  of  irons. 
He  was  much  alarmed,  as  you  may  suppose,  for  he  knew  the  duke 
loved  him  as  little  as  he  did  the  constable,  but  he  could  not  then 
help  it 

News  was  soon  spread  through  the  castle  and  town,  that  the  con. 
stable  and  the  lord  Beaumanoir  had  been  arrested  and  confined ; 
but  it  surprised  many  that  the  lord  de  Laval  was  not  confined  with 
them ;  and  that  the  duke  had  allowed  him  to  depart  when  he  pleased. 
The  constable's  imprisonment  astonished  all  who  heard  it,  and  not 
without  cause ;  for  it  was  said  the  duke's  hatred  was  so  strong,  that 
he  would  have  him  and  his  companion  put  to  death.  The  duke 
was  exceedingly  blamed  by  all  knights  and  squires  who  heard  of 
this  they  said,  "  That  no  prince  had  ever  dishonored  himself  so 
much  as  the  duke  of  Brittany.  He  invites  the  constable  to  dine 
with  liim,  who  accepts  the  invitation,  goes  to  his  palace,  and  drinks 
of  his  vvine.  He  is  then  requested  to  view  his  buildings,  wherein 
he  is  arrested :  never  was  the  like  heard  of.  What  does  the  duke 
think  to  do  with  him  ?  He  has  rendered  himself  infamous,  for  never 
was  there  a  more  disgraceful  act;  and,  henceforward,  no  one  will 
have  confidence  in  princes,  since  the  duke  has  thus  played  the  traitor 

♦  'i'hese  excuses  were  afterwards  of  no  avail :  for  the  constable  punished  thein  accord 
ing  to  their  deserts.  He  only  pardoned  a  squire,  named  Bernard,  who  had  the  hununity 
to  give  hi^  his  cloak,  to  preserve  him  from  the  dampness  of  the  plafx.—Hiet.  de  Bri 
tagne. 

t  Alluding  to  the  constable  having  but  one  eye.  He  lost  it  at  the  battle  of  Aaaj 
notwithBtf)n4ine  wluch,  he  never  quitted  the  field  of  battle 
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■id,  bf  treacherous  meaq^,  enticed  these  gallant  men  into  his  castle, 
wherein  he  imprisons  them.  What  will  the  king  of  France  say  to 
this  1  and  especially  as  the  consequence  must  be,  that  he  must  give 
up  the  intended  invasion  of  England.  Never  was  such  wickedness 
thought  of.  At  present  he  has  discovered  what  was  rankling  in  his 
heart.  Did  any  one  in  Brittany,  or  elsewhere,  ever  hear  of  the  like? 
If  a  poor  knight  had  done  so,  he  would  have  been  for  ever  disgraced. 
In  whom  can  any  man  place  confidence  but  in  his  lord,  who  is 
bounden  to  act  uprightly,  and  redress  such  wrongs  as  his  vassals 
may  complain  of  7  Who  can  take  upon  him  to  punish  this  deed,  or 
who  is  capable  of  it,  but  the  king  of  France  ?  The  duke  now 
openly  shows  his  attachment  to  the  English,  and  that  he  means  to 
assist  them,  by  thus  preventing  the  expedition  against  them  taking 
effect.  What  ought  the  knights  and  Squires  of  Brittany  at  this  mo- 
ment to  do?  Why,  they  should  instantly  leave  their  homes,  and 
hasten  to  lay  siege  to  the  castle  of  Ermine,  and  inclose  the  duke 
within  it,  and  never  depart  until  they  have  taken  him,  dead  or  ahve, 
and  carried  him,  like  a  false  and  disloyal  prince,  to  the  king  of 
France,  for  him  to  punish  him  according  to  his  deserts."  Thus  did 
those  knights  speak  who  had  been  at  the  parliament,  and  who  had 
not  left  Vannes  and  that  part  of  the  country ;  but  they  were  much 
afraid  lest  the  duke  should  put  them  to  death.  Others  said,  "  The 
lord  de  Laval  is  stfll  with  the  duke,  and  will  prevent  it ;  for  he  is  so 
wise  and  prudent,  he  will  check  the  duke's  rage."  In  effect,  he  did 
so ;  for,  had  he  not  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost,  there  is  net  a  doubt 
but  that  the  constable  would  have  been  murdered  that  night,  had  he 
had  a  thousand  lives. 


CHAPTER   LXVII. 

THE  CONSTABLE  DE  CLISSON,  THKOU&H  THE  EXERTIONS  OF  THE  LOKD  DE 
LAVAL,  OBTAINS  HIS  LIBEKTY,  BY  FATING  A  LARGE  SUM  OF  MONET, 
AND  DELIVERING  UP  TO  THE  DDKE  OF  BKITTANT  SOME  OF  HIS  CASTLES. 

It  may  be  readily  believed,  that  the  constable  was  not  at  his  ease, 
when  he  found  himself  thus  entrapped  and  ironed.  He  was  guarded 
by  thirty  men,  who  were  unable  to  comfort  him,  for  they  could  only 
obey  their  lord's  orders.  In  his  own  mind,  he  considered  himself  as 
a  dead  man ;  for  he  had  not  the  most  distant  hope  of  any  assistance 
coming  to  him.  He  had  his  fetters  taken  thrice  from  him,  and  was 
stretched  on  the  floor ;  for  the  duke,  at  one  time,  would  have  him 
beheaded,  at  another  drowned ;  and  one  or  other  of  these  deaths  be 
would  certainly  have  suffered,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  lord  de  La. 
val.  When  he  heard  the  duke  give  orders  for  the  constable's  death, 
he  flung  himself  on  his  knees,  and,  with,  uplifted  hands  and  tears, 
said,  "  Ah,  my  lord,  for  God's  mercy,  think  better  of  this  matter ;  do 
not  act  so  cruelly  against  my  brother-in-law  the  constable.  He 
cannot  have  deserved  death.  Through  kindness,  tell  me  what  it  is 
that  has  so  mightily  angered  you  against  him.  I  swear,  that  what- 
ever may  be  his  crime,  he  shall  make  such  amends,  in  body  and 
estate,  or  I  for  him,  or  both  of  us  together,  as  shall  surpass  anything 
you  may  imagine,  or  condemn  him  to,  exceptiii|;  death  or  imprison- 
ment. Remember,  for  God's  sake,  my  lord,  hefw  you  were  educated 
together,  in  the  same  hotel  with  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  who  is  so 
'oyal  and  gallant  a  prince,  none  ever  was,  nor  will  be  his  equal. 
For  God's  mercy,  remember,  my  lord,  how,  in  former  times,  before 
he  had  made  his  peace  with  France,  he  had  always  ^served  you  loy. 
ally ;  he  assisted  you  in  the  recovery  of  your  duchy ;  and  you  ever 
found  him  ready  to  support  you  in  the  field  and  in  council.  If  you 
have  not  any  very  just  cause  indeed,  that  moves  your  passion,  he 
cannot  be  deserving  death."  "  Lord  de  Laval,"  replied  the  duke, 
"  allow  me  to  act  as  I  please.  Glisson  has  so  frequently  angered 
me,  that  it  is  now  necessary  I  make  him  feel  it.  Go  your  ways,  I 
want  nothing  with  you :  let  mt  show  my  cruelty ;  for  I  am  resolved 
he  shall  die."  "  Ah,  my  lord,"  replied  the  lord  de  Laval,  "  moderate 
your  rage,  and  hear  reason.  If  you  thus  put  him  to  death,  no  prince 
will  ever  so  completely  disgrace  himself;  and  there  will  not  be  a 
knight,  squire,  nor  honest  man  in  all  Brittany,  who  will  not  mortally 
hate  you,  and  do  everything  they  can  to  drive  you  out  of  your  duchy. 
Neither  the  king  of  England  nor  his  council  will  thank  you ;  and 
would  you  thus  disgrace  yourself  for  the  life  of  one  man  ?  For  the 
love  of  God,  change  your  intention,  as  the  one  you  want  to  carry 
into  effecfis  not  only  good  for  nothing,  but  dishonorable.  It  would 
be  infamous  thus  to  put  to  death  so  great  a  baron  and  so  gallant  a 
knight  as  the  lord  de  Clisson ;  and  should  you  do  so,  it  will  be  con- 
sidered as  traitorous,  and  a  reproach  to  you  before  God  and  by  all 
the  world.  You  invited  him  to  dine  v.-ith  you :  he  came.  You  then 
seek  for  him,  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  and  desire  him  to  accom. 
pany  you  to  see  your  buildings :  he  does  so  :  he  obeys  your  every 
command,  and  drinks  of  your  wine ;  and  is  all  this  affection  you 
show  him  but  a  veil  to  cover  your  treachery,  and  the  means  to  rob 
him  of  his  life  ?  Should  you  do  so,  no  lord  will  be  ever  so  disgraced: 
all  the  world  will  detest  you,  reproach  you  for  it,  and  make  war  upon 
you.  But,  since  your  hatred  is  so  violent  against  the  constable,  I  will 
tell  you  how  you  shall  act :  you  shall  give  him  his  liberty  for  a  large 
ium  of  florins.  This  you  may  compound  for ;  and,  shoidd  he  hold 
iny  castle  that  you  may  claim  as  yours,  he  shall  deliver  it  up ;  and  I 
will  be  his  security  for  the  due  performance  of  whatever  you  may 
iirree  to." 


When  the  duke  of  Brittany  heard  the  lord  de  Laval  thus  addresa 
him,  and  never  for  one  moment  quit  his  presence,  for  he  foUowea 
him  the  whole  night,  he  paused  awhile,  and,  being  somewhat  cooled, 
said,  "  Lord  de  Laval,  you  have  been  of  die  greatest  service  to  your 
brother-in-law ;  for  know,  that  he  is  the  man  whom  1 1  ate  the  most 
in  the  world,  and,  if  you  had  not  been  here,  he  should  not  have  been 
alive  to-morrow  morning :  but  your  eloquence  has  saved  him.  Go 
to  him,  and  ask  if  he  be  willing  to  pay  down  one  hundred  thousand 
francs ;  for  I  will  have  no  other  security  but  the  money ;  and  sur. 
render  to  me  three  castles  and  one  town,  such  as  Chateau  Broc, 
Chateau  Josselin,  Lamballe,  and  the  town  of  Jugon.  When  he  shall 
pay  his  ransom,  and  put  me,  or  those  I  may  send  thither,  in  posses, 
sion  of  these  places,  I  will  give  him  his  liberty."*  "  My  lord,"  re. 
plied  the  lord  de  Laval,  "  I  give  you  a  thousand  thanks  for  having  so 
graciously  listened  to  my  entreaties :  be  assured  that  all  you  ask  shall 
be  granted :  the  town  and  castles  shall  be  given  up,  and  the  money 
paid,  before  he  leave  this  place."  The  lord  de  Laval  was  rejoiced 
beyond  measure  when  he  found  his  brother  thus  freed  from  prison 
and  death.  He  had  the  gate  of  the  tower  opened,  which  could  not 
be  done  but  by  the  duke's  order,  and,  mounting  the  staircase,  found 
the  constable  much  alarmed,  (for  he  was  expecting  every  moment  to 
be  put  to  death,)  and  chained  down  with  three  pairs  of  fetters ;  but 
when  he  saw  the  lord  de  Laval,  his  heart  revived,  for  he  imagined 
some  treaty  had  been  entered  into.  The  lord  de  Laval  said  to  the 
guards,  "  Unfetter  my  brother  Clisson,  and  then  I  shall  talk  with 
him ;"  and  addressing  himself  to  the  constable,  "  Dear  brother,  will 
you  consent  to  whatever  I  may  have  done  ?"  "  Yes,  brother,"  re. 
plied  the  constable.  At  these  words,  his  irons  were  taken  off.  The 
lord  de  Tiaval  took  him  aside,  and  said,  "  Brother,  I  have,  with  much 
difficult} ,  saved  your  life  ;  but  it  is  on  condition,  that  you  pay  down, 
before  you  leave  this  place,  one  hundred  thousand  francs,  and  sur- 
render to  the  duke  three  castles  and  your  town  of  Jugon,  otherwise 
you  will  not  have  your  liberty."  "  I  agree  to  all  this,"  replied  the 
constable.  "  You  are  in  the  right,  brother,"  said  the  lord  de  Laval. 
"  But,"  said  the  constable,  "  who  will  go  to  Clisson  and  ekswhere 
to  collect  the  money  ?  I  believe,  fair  brother  de  Laval,  you  must 
undertake  this."  "  No,"  replied  the  lord  de  Laval :  "  I  will  never 
quit  this  castle  until  I  have  you  with  me ;  for  I  too  well  know  the 
duke's  cruel  disposition ;  and  he  may  repent  of  his  bargain  when  I 
am  gone,  by  some  foolish  conversation  he  may  hear  concerning  you, 
and  the  whole  be  broken  off."  "  And  whom  then  can  we  send 
thither  ?"  asked  the  constable.  "  The  lord  de  Beaumanoir,"  replied 
his  brother-in-law :  "  we  will  send  him,  for  he  is  a  prisoner  like  your- 
self, and  he  shall  undertake  to  collect  the  whole."  "  Well,"  said 
the  constable,  "  go  down  stairs,  and  order  whatever  you  shall  think 
for  the  best." 

CHAPTER   LXVIII. 

THE  LORD  DE  BEAUMANOIR  IS  SET  AT  LIBERTT  BY  THE  DUKE  OF  BRITTANY, 
THAT  HE  MAY  COLLECT  THE  RANSOM  FOR  THE  CONSTABLE,  WHO  OB. 
TAINS  HIS  FREEDOM  ON  SDBEENDERING  THE  PLACES  AGREED  ON.  THE 
IMPRISONMENT  OF  THE  CONSTABLE  IS  KNOWN  AT  THE  COURT  OF  FRANCE. 

The  lord  de  Laval  lost  no  time  in  going  to  the  chamber  of  the 
duke,  who  was  undressing  himself  for  bed,  as  he  had  not  slept  the 
whole  night.  On  his  entrance  he  bowed,  and  said,  "  My  lord,  you 
must  set  at  liberty  the  lord  de  Beamanoir,  that  brother  Clisson  may 
talk  with  him;  for  it  is  he  who  must  go  for  the  money,  and  give  your 
people  possession  of  the  castles  and  town."  "  Well,"  replied  the 
duke,  "  let  his  irons  be  taken  off,  and  put  them  in  an  apartment  to- 
gether :  I  shall  look  to  you  for  the  performance  of  the  treaty,  as  I  do 
not  wish  to  see  them  ;  and,  when  I  shall  have  slept  a  little,  return  to 
me  again,  and  we  will  talk  more  on  the  subject."  "  Very  well,  my 
lord,"  said  the  lord  de  Laval,  and  quitted  the  chamber,  accompanied 
by  two  knights,  who  conducted  him  to  the  place  where  the  lord  de 
Beaumanoir  was  confined.  He  was  in  hourly  expectation  of  being 
put  to  death  ■  and,  when  the  door  opened  (as  he  owned  afterwards,) 
he  thought  they  were  come  to  lead  him  to  execution.  On  seeing  the 
lord  de  Laval,  his  spirits  were  raised,  and  still  more  when  he  said, 
"  Lord  de  Beaumanoir,  rejoice  :  your  liberty  is  granted."  On  this 
his  fetters  were  taken  off,  and  he  was  led  into  an  apartment,  whither 
the  constable  was  also  conducted,  and  placed  between  them.  Wine 
and  plenty  of  provision  were  brought,  and  the  whole  of  the  household 
were  much  pleased  when  they  heard  how  matters  vi  ere  going  on, 
and  that  all  would  end  well.  They  had  very  unwillinjjly  witnessed 
what  had  been  done  to  the  constable  and  the  lord  de  Beaumanoir : 
but  they  could  not  help  it,  bound  as  they  were  to  obey  their  lord's 
orders,  right  or  wrong.  From  the  time  the  drawbridge  had  been 
raised,  and  the  gates  shut,  no  person  whatever  had  entered  the  castle 
(for  the  keys  were  in  the  duke's  chamber,)  until  he  was  awakened, 
which  was  not  sooner  than  nine  o'clock,  when  he  arose.  This 
alarmed  those  squires  and  varlets  who  were  waiting  without,  and 
they  knew  not  what  to  think  of  it.  News  of  what  had  passed  was 
already  carried  to  Tr^guier,  where  they  said,  "  Do  you  know  whii' 


*  The  historian  of  Brittany,  dom  Morice,  mentions  the  following  castles  and  placea 
wh  ch  the  duke  insisted  on  having,  with  the  hundred  thousand  francs,  for  t)ie  ransom 
of  the  constabIe^  Josselin,  Lamballe,  Broon,  Jugon,  Blein,  Guingamp,  La  Rocheder 
rien,  Cliastellau^icn  Clisson,  and  Chateau-cui,  wliich  were  strong  places,  tjiim  br 
longing  to  tlie  constable,  and  others  to  John  of  Brittany,  count  de  Penthieyre 
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has  happened  1  The  duke  of  Brittany  has  imprisoned,  in  his  castle 
of  Ermine,  the  constable  of  France,- the  lord  de  Laval,  and  the  lord 
de  Beaumanoir,  and,  it  is  supposed,  will  murder  them,  if  he  has  not 
already  done  it."  Knights  and  squires  were  astonished,  and  deplored 
the  event,  saying,  "  Our  expedition  is  at  an  end,  for  vire  shall  lose  the 
fine  weather.  Ah, .  constable  !  how  unfortunate  you  have  been  to 
suffer  weak  counsel  to  deceive  you.  The  parliament  held  at  Vannes 
was  purposely  to  entrap  you.  Your  opinion  formerly  of  the  duke 
waa  aush  that  you  said,  if  he  were  to  send  you  five  hundred  assu- 
rances of  safety,  you  would  never  trust  yourself  with  him,  so  strong 
were  your  suspicions  then ;  but  now  you  simply  accompany  him  alone, 
and  are  miserably  paid  for  it !" 

The  whole  duchy  of  Brittany  bewailed  the 
treatment  of  the  constable,  and  knew  not 
how  to  act.  The  knights  and  squires  of  the 
fleet  said,  "  Why  do  we  stay  here  ?  why  do 
we  not  go  and  invest  the  duke  in  his  castle 
of  Ermine  ?  and,  if  he  should  have  put  the 
constable  to  death,  confine  him :  if  he  detain 
him  in  prison,  why  do  we  not  remain  there 
until  we  have  set  him  free ;  for  Brittany  has 
never  suffered  such  a  loss  as  now,  by  the 
capture  of  the  constable."  Such  were  the 
different  conversations  that  passed ;  but  no 
one  moved,  as  they  were  waiting  for  further 
mtelligence ;  and  all  were  running  to  differ- 
ent quarters  in  search  of  it.  Within  two 
days,  the  king  of  France  and  his  uncles  were 
infoimed  of  what  had  happened  to  the  con- 
stable, to  their  great  astonishment.  The 
duke  of  Bourbon  had  then  left  the  court  and 
was  at  Avignon,  on  his  way  to  Castille,  as 
he  was  desirous  of  first  seeing  the  Pope.  He, 
however,  heard  of  it  when  at  Lyon  with  the 
count  Savoye.  The  count  de  St.  Pol,  the 
lord  de  Coucy,  and  the  admiral  of  France, 
were  on  the  point  of  embarking  at  Harfleur, 
when  they  learnt  how  the  duke  of  Brittany 
had,  by  a  trick,  imprisoned  the  constable  and 
the  lord  de  Beaumanoir;  and  that  it  was  cur. 
rently  believed  in  Brittany  he  had  put  them 
to  death,  for  he  hated  them  mortally.  These 
lords  were  so  astonished  at  the  intelligence, 
!hat  they  said,  "  Our  expedition  is  at  an 
!nd :  let  us  disband  our  men-at-arms,  and 
jnake  for  Paris,  where  we  shall  know  from 
-'he  king  what  he  would  have  us  do."   "  It  is 

well  that  we  should  go  to  Paris,"  replied  the  admiral ;  "  but  there  is 
flot  any  necessity  for  dismissing  all  our  men-at-arms.  Perhaps  they 
may  be  wanted  elsewhere,  in  Castille,  whither  the  duke  of  Bourbon 
is  gone,  or  in  Brittany  against  this  duke.  Do  you  imagine  the  king  of 
France  will  quietly  suffer  what  he  has  done  ?  No,  by  God  :  he  will 
never  escape  without  losing  two  hundred  thousand  florins  at  least,  for 
the  indignity  he  has  shown  a  constable  of  France ;  and  he  will  be 
lucky  if  he  come  off'  so  well.  Was  ever  anyttdng  heard  or  seen  like 
this  conduct,  which  has  ruined  the  king's  expedition,  and  prevented 
him  from  annoying  his  enemies  ?  Let  us  stay  where  we  are  for  two 
or  three  days,  when  we  shall  hear  something  more  from  Brittany 
or  Paris." 


the  wind.  The  three  barons  of  Harfleur  were  informed  thai  the 
constable  was  out  of  danger  of  being  murdered,  but  that  he  had  very 
narrowly  escaped ;  and  was  obliged,  to  save  his  life,  to  surrender 
three  of  his  castles  and  a  town,  besides  paying  down  as  a  ransom 
one  hundred  thousand  francs.  In  their  conversation,  they  said, 
"  Things  now  go  well,  since  his  life  is  safe  :  as  for  his  castles  and 
ransom,  the  constable  will  soon  regain  them  ;  and  the  king  has 
enough  for  him,  should  he  want  any  money.  It  is  over :  our  expe. 
dition  is  put  an  end  to  ;  and  we  may  now  disband  our  people  and  go 
to  Paris,  to  learn  from,  the  king  what  is  to  be  done  ;  for  we  know 
that  all  the  armaments  at  Tr^guier  are  countermanded,  which  is  a 
sure  sign  that  nothing  will  be  attempted  this  season,  and  with  rea. 


Lord  BsAtnuHoiRPATiNQTBB  Ransom  ofthk  Cohstablbde  CuasoN.- 
MS.  Ftoiss^rt  of  the  l£th  century. 


■Designed  from  Horl.  MS.8tf9  and  a 


CHAPTER   LXIXr. 

THE  DDKE  OF  BRITTANY  DICTATES  THE  TEKMS  OF  THE  TREATIES,  FOR  THE 
SURRENDER  OF  DIFFERENT  PLACES  BY  THE  CONSTABLE.  THE  EXFEDI. 
TIOWS  FROM  TRESUIER  AND  HARFLEUR  ARE  BROKEN  OP.  THE  CON- 
STABLE,  ON  HIS  DELIVERANCE,  MAKES  HIS  COMPLAINT  TO  THE  KINS  OF 
FRANCE,  AND  RESIOKS  TO  HIM  HIS  OFFICE  OF  CONSTABLE. 

I  WILL  now  return  to  the  duke  of  Brittany.  When  he  had  reposed 
a  little,  he  arose,  dressed  himself,  and  sent  for  the  lord  de  Laval  to 
hia  chamber,  with  whom  he  held  a  long  conversation.  A  treaty  was 
then  written  down,  as  the  duke  dictated,  to  bind  the  constable  to  the 
complete  surrender  of  the  places  before  mentioned,  and  to  settle  them 
on  the  duke  and  his  heirs,  absolutely  and  without  appeal,  which 
treaty  was  to  be  sealed  by  the  constable. 

The  lord  de  Beaumanoir  waa  ordered  by  the  constable  to  go  to 
his  castles  and  town,  to  dismiss  all  his  officers,  and  give  possession 
to  those  whom  the  duke  might  send  thither.  With  the  surrender  of 
'  all  these  places,  it  was  neceaaary,  likewise,  to  pay  down  one  hundred 
tfiousand  francs.  On  the  gates  being  opened,  the  lord  de  Beauma- 
noir departed,  accompanied  by  some  of  the  duke's  people,  to  fulfil 
the  orders  of  the  constable,  who  entreated  him  to  make  all  speed  for 
his  deliverance.  By  them  Vannes  and  the  country,  which  was  be- 
ginning to  be  in  motion,  learnt  that  the  constable  was  not  in  danger 
of  his  life,  having  been  ransomed.  All  those  attached  to  him  were 
greatly  rejoiced  ;  and  such  knights  and  squires  as  had  taken  it  up  the 
most  warmly  remained  quiet ;  but,  had  matters  been  otherwise,  they 
were  determined  to  surround  the  castle  of  Ermine  and  inclose  the 
duke  within  it,  and  would  never  have  done  anything  with  more  wil- 
lingness.   News  is  soon  spread  abroad,  on  wings  more  speedy  than 


son ;  for  the  constable  will  bo  solely  occupied  to  revenge  himself  foi 
the  insult  the  duke  of  Brittany  has  put  upon  him."  These  three 
lords,  having  dismissed  all  the  men-at-arms  and  cross-bows  that  were 
in  and  about  Harfleur,  took  the  road  for  Paris,  where  the  king  re- 
sided. The  lord  de  Beaumanoir  was  so  active,  that,  within  four 
days,  he  put  the  duke's  officers  in  the  possession  of  the  three  castles 
and  the  town  of  Jugon,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  duke.  He  after- 
wards collected  the  amount  of  the  ransom,  and  paid  it  according  to 
the  duke's  pleasure.  When  this  was  all  done,  the  lord  de  Laval  said 
to  the  duke,  "  My  lord,  you  have  now  received  the  whole  of  your 
demands  :  the  three  castles  and  Jugon,  and  one  hundred  thousand 
francs,  deliver  up  to  me,  therefore,  my  brother-in-law,  the  constable." 
'^  Willingly,"  replied  the  duke:  "let  him  depart:  I  give  him  his 
liberty."  The  constable  was  then  given  up,  and  instantly  set  out, 
with  the  lord  de  Laval,  from  the  castle  of  Ermine.* 

When  they  were  at  liberty,  the  constable  made  no  long  stay  in 
Brittany,  but,  mounting  a  good  courser,  and  attended  solely  by  a 
page,  made  such  haste,  as  to  arrive  at  Paris  in  two  days.  He  dla. 
mounted  at  his  own  hbtel,  and  instantly  waited  on  the  king  and  hia 
uncles  at  the  Louvre.  His  servants  and  equipage  followed  him  in 
handsome  array.  The  court  had  already  been  informed  of  his  de- 
liverance, but  they  knew  not  that  he  was  so  near.  The  doors  of 
the  king's  apartments  were,  according  to  orders,  opened  to  him ;  and, 
when  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  he  cast  himself -on  his  knees,  and 
said,  "  Most  redoubted  lord,  your  father  (may  God  pardon  his  sins) 
appointed  me  constable  of  France,  which  office  I  have  truly  executed 


*  This  conduct  of  the  duke  of  Brittany  is  differently  related  by  dom  Morice,  the  hia- 
torian  of  Bri'ttdhy,  by  which  it  appears  that  the  constable  very  narrowly  escaped  death. 

The  duke  called  to  him  sir  John  de  Bazyalen.  in  whom  he  had  the  greatest  confidence, 
and  ordered  him  to  put  the  constable  to  death,  at  midnight,  as  privately  as  possible. 
BizvSHen  represented  in  vum  the  conseuuences  that  would  ensue,  for  the  duke  said  he 
had  resolved  on  it,  and  would  have  it  done.  During  the  night,  his  passion  being  calmer, 
he  repented  having  given  such  orders,  and,  at  daybreak,  sent  for  Bazvalen,  and  asked 
if  his  orders  had  been  obeyed.  On  being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  the  duke  cried  oiit, 
"How,  isClissondeadr'  "Yes,  my  lord:  he  was  drowned  this  night,  and  hiS  body 
is  buried  in  a  garden."  "Alas !"  replied  the  dukf,  "  this  is  a  most  pitiful  good-morrow. 
Would  to  God,  sir  John,  I  had  believed  wliat  you  urged  against  it.  I  see  that  from 
henceftrward  all  comfort  is  lost  to  me.  ftuit  my  presence,  and  never  again  let  me  see 
your  face."  After  the  knight  had  allowed  him  to  suffer  for  some  time  the  pains  of  his 
remorse,  he  returned  and  said,  "  My  lord,  as  I  know  tbe  cause  of  your  misery,  I  believe 
I  can  provide  a  remedy ;  for  there  is  a  cure  for  all  things."  "  Not  for  death,"  replied 
the  duke.  Bazvalen  then  told  him,  that  foreseeing  the  consequences  and  the  remorse  be  . 
would  feel  if  his  orders,  then  given  from  passion,  were  obeyed,  he  had  not  executed  his 
commands,  and  that  the  constable  was  alive.  The  lord  de  Laval  ihen  e.it«i«d  and  the 
remainder  is  nearly  as  Froissart  relates  it. 
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to  fhc  oest  of  my  abilities,  and  there  never  has  been  any  complaint 
made  against  me.  If  any  one,  excepting  yourself  and  my  lords  your 
uncles,  shall  say  to  the  contrary,  or  that  I  have  acted  otherwise  than 
most  loyally  toward  you  arid  the  crown  of  France,  I  will  throw  him 
my  glove  for  "him  to  prove  it."  Neither  the  king  nor  any  other  person 
made  reply  to  this  speech.  Upon  which  the  constable  added,  "  Most 
noble  lord  and  king,  it  has  happened  in  Brittany,  that  while  I  was 
executing  the  duties  of  your  office,  the  duke  had  me  arrested  and 
confined  in  his  castle  of  Ermine  ;  and  would  have  put  me  to  death, 
without  any  other  cause  than  his  owq  outrageous  will,  if  God,  and 
brother  de  Laval,  had  not  assisted  me.  To  deliver  myself  from  his 
hands,  I  w  as  constrained  to  surrender  to  him  three  strong  castles  and 
a  handsome  town,  besides  one  hundred  thousand  francs  paid  down. 
The  insult  and  loss,  which  the  duke  of  Brittany  has  put  on  me,  most 
nearly  concerns  your  royal  majesty ;  for  the  invasion  of  England, 
which  I  and  my  companions  were  eager  to  attempt,  is  now  put  an 
end  to.  I  therefore  resign  into  your  hands  the  office  of  constable, 
for  you  to  make  such  provision  in  the  matter  as  you  may  please :  I 
will  not  longer  hold  what  I  cannot  gain  any  honor  by." 

"  Constable,"  replied  the  king,  "  we  have  before  heard  the  great 
insult  you  have  suffered,  which  has  been  very  much  to  our  prejudice 
as  well  as  that  of  the  country.  We  shall  summon  our  peers  of  France, 
and  consider  how  we  should  act  in  such  a  case.  Do  not  you  trouble 
yourself  about  the  matter;  for  you  shall  have  ample  justice  done  by 
us,  whatever  may  be  the  consequence."  He  then  took  the  constable 
by  the  hand,  and  made  him  rise,  saying,  "  Constable,  we  will  not 
that  you  thus  resign  your  office,  but  that  you  continue  to  exercise  its 
functions  until  we  order  otherwise."  The  constable  again  flung  him- 
self on  his  knees  and  said,  "  Dear  sir,  the  insult  and  disgrace  I  have 
suffered  from  the  duke  of  Brittany  oppresses  my  mind  so  much,  that 
I  am  unfit  to  hold  the  office,  which  is  so  considerable,  that  it  requires 
the  utmost  attention.  I  am,  besides,  obliged  to  give  answers,  and 
converse  with  all  manner  of  persons  who  come  to  me  on  business ; 
and,  indeed,  at  this  moment,  I  am  not  capable  of  giving  the  orders 
I  ought :  I  beg  of  you,  therefore,  to  accept  it,  and  appoint  another 
for  a  time  ;  for  I  shall  be  always  ready  and  willing  to  obey  your  com- 
mands," "  Well,  sir,"  said  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  "  he  offers  veiy 
handsomely :  you  will  consider  of  it."  "  That  I  will,"  replied  the 
king,  who  again  made  him  rise. 

The  constable  advanced  respectfully  toward  the  'dukes  of  Berry 
and  Burgundy,  to  converse  with  them  on  public  affairs,  and  to  inform 
them  more  particularly  of  what  had  passed  in  Brittany ;  for  they  were 
much  interested  in  it,  as  they  had  the  government  of  the  kingdom. 
In  the  course  of  his  conversation,  the  constable  found  they  were 
more  indifferent  about  the  matter,  than  the  king's  answer  made  him 
believe ;  for  they  greatly  blamed  him  for  having  gone  to  Vannes. 
He  replied,  he  could  not  offer  any  excuses  for  it.  The  duke  of  Bur. 
gundy  added,  "  How  could  you  think  of  going  thither,  when  your 
fleet,  and  the  knights  and  squires,  were  ready,  and  waiting  for  you 
at  Tr^guier  ?  Besides,  when  you  were  at  Vannes,  and  had  dined 
with  him,  why  did  you  not  return  ?  for  you  had  no  business  to  re. 
main  their  longer ;  and  what  could'  have  induced  you  to  attend  him 
to  his  castle  of  Ermine  ?"  "  My  lord,"  replied  the  constable,  "  he 
showed  me  so  many  attentions  that  I  could  not  refuse  it."  "  Con. 
stable,"  said  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  "  such  attentions  are  always  de. 
ceitful :  I  thought  you  had  been  more  cunning.  You  may  now  go : 
the  business  shall  have  a  favorable  end ;  and  we  will,  at  our  leisure, 
attend  to  it."  The  constable  next  addressed  himself  particularly  to 
the  duke  of  Berry,  but  soon  discovered  that  these  lords  were  more 
indifferent  about  Mm  than  the  king,  for  not  having  acted  according 
to  their  expectations :  he  therefore  left  the  Louvre,  and  returned  to 
his  hdtel.  Many  great  lords  of  the  parliament  and  council  came 
thither  to  visit  and  comfort  him :  among  the  number  were,  the  count 
de  St.  Pol,  the  lord  de  Couoy  and  the  admiral  of  France,  who  said, 
"  Constable,  be  not  cast  down :  you  shall  be  amply  revenged  on  the 
duke  of  Brittany,  for  he  has  now  committed  himself  so  strongly  by 
the  insult  offered  France  that  he  may  pay  for  it  by  the  loss  of  his 
duchy.  Go,  and  amuse  yourself  at  your  estate  of  Montl^hery,* 
while  we  act  for  you  here :  the  peers  of  France  are  summoned, 
and  things  shaU  not  remain  as  they  are."  The  constable  followed 
their  advice,  aiid  went  to  Montlehery,  having  for  a  time  surrendered 
his  office.  It  was  said,  that  the  lord  Guy  d^  la  Tremouille  was  to 
succeed  him ;  but  it  was  not  so :  he  was  too  prudent  and  wise  ever 
to  have  accepted  it  over  the  head  of  sir  Oliver  de  Clisson. 


CHAPTER    LXX. 

THE  DUKE  OF  SDELDRES  SENDS  A  CHALLENGE  TO  FRANCE  IN  FAVOR  OP 
ENOLAND. 

The  same  week  in  which  the  news  came  to  Paris  of  the  consta- 
)le's  imprisonment,  there  was  intelligence  from  Germany  highly  dis. 
pleasing  to  the  king,  his  uncles,  and  the  council.  The  duke  of 
Gueldres,  son  to  the  duke  of  Juliers,  bad  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  England,  to  make  war  on  France,  and  had  accepted  of  a  sub- 
sidy of  four  thousand  francs  yearly.  This  pension  his  father,  the 
■  dake  of  Juliers,  fonnerly  possessed,  but  had  renounced  it ;  and  the 
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son,  who  was  young,  had  taken  it,  at  the  solicitations  of  the  king  of 
England  and  his  council,  on  condition  he  should  send  his  challenge 
to  the  king  of  France,  and  carry  on  a  war  against  him  to  the  utmost 
of  his  power.  He  was  the  more  inclined  to  support  the  English  be 
cause  he  was  already  at  war  with  the  ducness  and  country  of  Bra- 
bant, which  country  was  favorable  to  France,  for  the  reversion  of  it 
would  fall  to  .the  duke  of  Burgundy  and  to  his  children.  The  duke 
of  Gueldres,  to  show  he  was  in  earnest  and  determined  to  act  against 
France,  sent,  during  the  time  the  news  of  the  constable's  misfortune 
was  fresh,  to  defy  the  king  of  France,  by  letters  sealed  with  his  seal, 
that  were  very  bitter  and  wrathful.  They  were  not  accepted  with 
pleasure  by  the  king  nor  his  uncles,  as  I  shall  explain  hereafter  in 
the  course  of  this  history,  when  I  speak  more  fully  of  the  wars  of 
Brittany  and  Gueldres.  - 

The  king,  however,  showed  no  outward  signs  of  dissatisfaction, 
but  handsomely  entertained  the  squire  who  had  brought  this  chal- 
lenge. He  had  been  very  much  terrified  at.Toumay;  for,  having 
shown  the  challenge  to  the  provost  and  principal  inhabitants,  he 
wanted  not  to  go  further,  saying,  that  it  was  fully  sufficient  to  have 
delivered  his  commission  at  so  grand  a  city  as  Tournay.  This  did 
not  satisfy  the  provost,  though  Tournay  belonged  to  France,  and  he 
arrested  the  squire  and  had  him  closely  confined :  he  then  wrote  to 
the  duke  of  Burgundy,  to  say  what  he  had  done,  and  to  know  his 
further  commands  on  the  subject.  The  duke  ordered  the  provost  to 
conduct  the  squire  to  Paris,  who  certainly  thought  that  now  he  could 
not  escape  death.  It  fell  out  otherwise,  for  the  king,  his  uncles, 
and  the  court,  graciously  received  him ;  and  the  king  of  France 
gave  him  a  silver  goblet  weighing  four  marcs,  with  fifty  francs  within 
it.  He  was  well  entertained,  and,  when  he  returned,  had  a  good 
passport  given  to  him.  The  king  and  the  whole  court  were  much 
troubled  on  this  matter,  when  the  constable  arrived  to  make  his  com. 
plaints  against  the  duke  of  Brittany ;  and  this  increased  it,  for,  il 
was  now  apparent,  difficulties  were  arising  on  all  sides,  and  much 
prudence  and  good  sense  would  be  necessary  to  meet  them.  The 
king  and  his  council,  notwithstanding  this  vexation  from  Gueldres. 
were  unwilUng  that  the  constable,  who  had  so  faithfully  served  tho 
king  in  Flanders  and  elsewhere,  should  not  have  redress  for  thi 
wrongs  he  had  suffered  from  the  duke  of  Brittany,  by  confining  hi? 
person  and  seizing  his  castles  and  towns,  without  a  shadow  of  right 
The  lord  de  Coucy  and  the  admiral  were  particularly  active  in  this 
business. 

We  will  return  to  the  duke  of  Lancaster  and  the  king  of  Portu. 
gal,  who  were  carrying  on  a  prosperous  war  in  Galicia,  and  speak 
of  their  operations, 

CHAPTER    LXXI, 

TWO  BRETON  CAPTAINS,  HAVING  VALIANTLY  DEFENDED  THE  TOWN  OF 
ORENSE  AGAINST  THE  DUKE  OF  LANCASTER,  CAPITULATE  ON  TERMS  OF. 
FERED  BY  THE  ENGLISH. 

You  have  heard  that  the  king  and  queen  of  Portugal  were  present 
at  the  tilt  between  sir  John  Holland  and  sir  Reginald  de  Roye,  al 
Enten9a.  The  king,  before  he  departed,  told  the  duke  of  Lancaster, 
that  on  his  return  to  Oporto,  he  would,  within  six  days,  take  the 
field,  for  that  his  men  were  now  quite  ready.  The  duke  ordered  the 
lady  Constance)  his  duchess,  to  remain  at  Saint  Jago,  under  the 
guard  of  the  lord  Fitzwalter,  a  powerful  English  baron,  with  one 
hundred  men-at-arms  and  two  hundred  archers,  saying,  on  his  quit- 
ting Enten9a,  "  Lady,  you  will  retire  to  the  city  of  Compostella, 
while  the  king  of  Portugal,  myself,  and  army,  seek  our  enemies  in 
Castille,  and  combat  them  wherever  we  may  find  them ;  and  we 
shall  then  know  if  ever  we  be  to  possess  any  part  of  Castille."  The 
lady  replied,  "  God's  will  be  done."  They  then  separated  for  the 
present.  The  duchess  was  escorted  out  of  danger  by  sir  Thomas 
Percy  and  sir  Evan  Fitzwarren,  with  two  hundred  spears,  who  then 
returned  to  the  duke.  He  had  left  EutenQa,  and  was  marching  to 
ward  a  city  in  Galicia,  called  Orense,  which  would  not  acknow- 
ledge his  claim  to  the  crown.  The  place  was  strong,  and  had  a 
garrison  of  Bretons,  who  had  undertaken  the  defence  at  their  own 
risk  ;  and,  as  they  expected  the  duke  and  his  English  would  come 
thither,  they  had  greatly  added  to  its  strength.  The  marshal  of  the 
army  had  received  frequent  information,  that  tliose  of  Orense  had 
refused  obedience  to  the  duke,  and  were  daily  increasing  the  fortifi- 
cations of  the  place :  he  therefore,  in  conjunction  with  the  consta 
ble,  sir  John  Holland,  advised  the  duke  to  march  thither. 

When  the  army  was  tolerably  near,  it  was  halted  and  quartered 
thereabout.  The  first  night  was  very  fine,  and  so  wondrous  hot  (for 
it  was  about  Ascension  day,)  that  the  lords  had  their  tenfs  and  pavil. 
ions  pitched  in  the  plain,  under  the  beautiful  olive-trees  which  were 
there.  They  remained  within  them  all  the  night  and  following  day, 
thinking  the  town  would  instantly  surrender,  without  waiting  to  be 
assaulted.  The  townsmen  would  willingly  have  done  po,  if  they  had 
been  the  masters,  but  some  adventurous  Bretons  governed  it.  Two 
gallant  captains  from  lower  Brittany,  one  called  the  bastard  d'AuI- 
roy,  the  other  Pennefort,  were  the  commanders.  They  were  good 
men-at-arms,  as  it  appeared,  when  they  undertook  to  defend  the 
town  of  Orense,  without  other  assistance,  against  the  army  of  the 
duke  of  Lancaster.  On  the  third  day,  the  English  having  well  ex. 
amined  the  place,  to  choose  the  weakest  parts  for  their  attacka,  thf 
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constable,  the  marshal,  and  the  admiral,  ordered  their  trumpets  to 
sound  for  the  assault.  The  army  then  armed  itself  and  assembled 
on  the  plain,  when  it  was  formed  in  four  divisions,  to  make  as  many 
different  attacks.  They  marched  slowly  and  in  handsome  array, 
with  trumpets  sounding  before  them,  as  far  as  the  ditches,  and 
halted.  There  was  not  any  water  in  them  ;  but  there  was  a  strong 
palisade  in  fronr  of  the  walls,  and  so  many  thorns  and  brambles, 
that  no  mail-at-arms  could  pass  through.  The  attack,  however,  com- 
menced at  four  places  ;  and  men-at-arms  and  lusty  varlets  crossed  the 
ditches  with  hatchets  on  their  wrists,  with  which  they  cleared  away 
the  thorns,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power. .  The  Galicians  annoyed 
them  with  lanching  darts ;  and,  had  they  not  been  well  shielded,  num. 
bers  must  have  been  killed  or  wounded  ;  but  those  men-at-arms,  who 
entered  the  ditch,  were  defended  by  their  servants,  bearing  shields 
before  them.  The  English  archers  made  such  good  use  of  their  bows, 
from  the  top  of  the  ditch,  that  scardely  any  dared  to  appear  on  the 
bulwarks. 

The  duke  of  Lancaster  came  to  view  the  attack,  mounted  on  a 
very  tall  horse,  which  the  king  of  Portugal  had  given  him,  and  to 
notice  those  who  behaved  well,  and  was  so  delighted,  that  he  stayed 
upward  of  three  hours.  All  the  thorns  and  brambles  were  cleared 
away  by  this  first  attack,  so  that  the  palisades  might  be  approached. 
The  retreat  was  sounded  ;  for  the  duke  said  to  the  marshal,  "  Our 
men,  sir  Thpmas,  have  done  enough  for  to-day  :  let  them  retire,  for 
they  must  be  fatigued."  "  My  lord,  I  am  willing  it  should  be  so," 
replied  the  marshal,  and  ordered  the  retreat.  The  army  returned  to 
its  quarters,  carrying  with  them  the  dead  and  wounded,  and  there 
passed  the  night.  They  had  plenty  of  wine,  but  it  was  so  hot  they 
c'ould  scarcely  drink  it ;  and,  unless  mixed^  with  a  great  deal  of 
water,  those  who  made  too  free  with  it  were  rendered  unfit  for  any- 
thing the  ensuing  day.  On  the  morrow,  they  determined,  in  council, 
that,  on  account  of  the  excessive  heat,  the  fatigues  the  army  had  suf. 
fered,  and  the  consequences  of  their  having  drank  too  much  of  this 
wine,  there  should  not  be  any  attack  made  the  whole  day ;  but  that, 
on  the  next  day,  they  would  renew  the  assault  before  sunrise,  in  the 
cool  of  the  morning,  until  eight  o'clock.  Orders  were  issued  for  the 
army  to  remain  quietly  in  camp,  and  no  one  to  arm  until  the  trumpet 
of  the  marshal  sounded. 

The  duke  of  Lancaster  received  this  day  intelligence  from  the  king 
of  Portugal.  He  had  left  Oporto,  and  was  on  his  march  toward  San- 
tarem ;  for  he  intended  to  enter  Castille  by  that  frontier,  and  the 
armies  to  join  on  the  river  Duoro,  and  besiege  Benevent^  or  Vilal- 
pando.  Such  was  the  plan  of  the  king  of  Portugal,  if,  indeed,  the 
king  of  Castille  and  his  French  allies,  who  were  daily  increasing, 
did  not  march  to  oppose  him.  Should  they  make  no  opposition,  nor 
show  any  signs  of  offering  battle,  it  was  necessary  the  junction  of 
the  two  armies  be  made  as  soon  as  possible.  The  duke  was  so  well 
pleased  vdth  this  news  as  to  give  the  bearer  of  it  ten  nobles.  On 
the  appointed  day  for  the  renewal  of  the  attack,  the  marshal's  trum. 
pet  sounded  at  the  first  dawn  of  the  morning.  Knights  and  squires 
made  instantly  ready,  and  posted  themselves  under  their  banners 
and  pennons ;  but  it  was  upward  of  an  hour  before  they  were  all 
drawn  up.  The  duke  remained  in  his  pavilion,  and  did  not  rise 
thus  early,  for  there  was  not  any  need  of  it.  The  marshal  advanced 
into  the  plain,  knowing  well  the  duties  of  his  office  ;  and  those 
ordered  for  the  attack  placed  themselves  under  his  pennon.  News 
was  spread  through  Orense,  that  the  English  were  marching  to  the 
assault :  for  the  Bretons  on  guard  had  discovered  it  from  the  sound- 
ing of  the  marshal's  trumpet.  The  men  and  women  of  the  town 
were  on  the  alert ;  and  the  Bretons  cried  to  them :  "  Hasten  to  the 
bulwarks :  be  men  of  courage,  and  not  frightened  at  what  you  may 
see  ;  we  are  not  frightened  ;  for  we  know  the  place  is  very  strong, 
and  we  have  plenty  of  darts,  and  well-tempered  lances,  to  repulse 
our  enemies,  besides  stones  and  flints  to  cast  down  on  them :  we 
know,  also,  that  should  we  be  hard  pushed,  they  will  receive  us 
favorably  ;  and  that  is  the  worst  we  can  suffer."  "  By  God,"  said 
tlie  captains  who  were  present,  "  we  have  been  in  many  weaker 
places  than  this,  and  were  never  the  worse  for  it."  The  Galicians, 
whether  they  would  or  not,  took  courage  from  the  exhortations  of 
the  Bretons.  This  would  not  have  been  the  case  if  the  Bretons  had 
not  been  in  the  town  ;  for  they  would  have  surrendered  on  the  first 
summdns.  To  say  the  truth,  the  common  people  of  Castille  and 
Galicia  are  good  for  nothing  in  war  ;  they  are  badly  armed,  and  of 
poor  courage.  The  nobles,  who  call  themselves  gentlemen,  are  tol- 
erably well ;  but  they  like  better  to  prance  about,  spurring  their  hor- 
ses, than  to  bo  engaged  in  more  serious  matters. 

The  English  arrived  about  sunrise  before  Orense,  and,  having 
entered  the  ditch,  which,  though  dry,  was  deep  enough,  advanced  to 
the  palisades,  with  hatchets  and  iron  bars,  and  began  to  break  down 
and  level  them.  When  this  was  done,  they  had  still  another  ditch 
10  cross,  hnfore  they  could  approach  the  wall,  which  was  as  wide  as 
the  other,  and  many  parts  full  of  mud ;  but  they  were  indifferent  to 
this,  and  rushing  into  it,  came  to  the  walls.  Those  on  the  battlements 
were  not  dismayed  at  what  they  saw,  but  defended  themselves 
valiantly.  They  lanched  dart-?  at  the  enemy,  the  stroke  of  which  is 
very  deadly ;  and  it  required  strong  armor  to  resist  their  blows. 
The  English,  having  prepared  ladders  the  preceding  day,  had  them 
brought  and  fixed  to  different  parts  of  the  walls;  and  you  would 
have  seen  knights  and  squires,  eager  for  renown,  ascend  them  with 


targets  on  their  heads,  and  fight,  sword  in  hand,  with  the  Bretons' 
who,  in  truth,  defended  themselves  gallantly ;  for  I  hold  such  eoti- 
duct  valorous,  in  allowing  themselves  to  be  so  often  attacked,  know, 
ing  well  they  should  not  have  assistance  from  any  quarter.  The 
king  of  Castille  and  the  French  knights  had  determined  to  permit 
the  English  to  overrun  Galicia,  or  any  other  parts,  if  they  oculdj 
without  offering  them  the  chance  of  a  general  combat,  and  with  this 
the  Bretons  had  been  made  acquainted. 

Some  of  the  English  said  :  "  Ah,  if  all  the  towns  in  Castille  gire 
us  as  much  trouble  as  this,  we  shall  never  have  done."  Others  re 
plied:  "There  is  much  to  be  pillaged  within  it,  that  has  been 
brought  thither  from  all  parts ;  and  it  is  this  which  induces  them  to 
make  so  obstinate  a  resistance,  that  they  may  surrender  on  terms, 
and  preserve  their  wealth  and  merchandise  from  being  plundered," 
Some  asked:  "Who  are  the  captains  ?"  "They 'are  two  bastard 
Bretons,  good  men-at-arms,  who  know  what  sieges  and  assaults  are, 
for  they  have  been  at  many.  Their  names  are  the  bastard  de  Pen 
nefort  and  the  bastard  d'Aulroy."  "  Whoever  they  may  be,  they 
are  valiant  fellows  thus  to  hold  out,  without  any  appearance  of  succor 
coming  to  them."  Those  who  mounted  the  ladders  were  somotimeB 
repulsed  so  severely,  as  to  be  tumbled  to  the  ground,  which  caused 
much  shouting  among  the  Castillians.  When  the  duke  of  Lancaster 
was  risen  and  had  heard  mass,  he  said  he  would  go  and  view  tbn 
attack.  He  mounted  a  courser,  but  unarmed,  and  had  his  pennon, 
that  was  emblazoned  with  the  arras  of  Castille,  Englan(J,  and  France, 
borne  before  him,  which  fluttered  in  the  wind,  so  that  the  extremities 
touched  the  ground.  On  the  duke's  arrival,  the  besiegers  exerted 
themselves  the  more,  in  order  to  be  noticed  and  praised.  The 
enemy,  observing  the  pennon,  knew  the  duke  was  come,  and  they 
also  gained  courage  to  continue  the  defence.  Thus  were  both  par- 
ties employed  until  it  was  eight  o'clock ;  and  there  did  not  seem  any 
probability  that  Orense  would  speedily  be  won  by  such  attacks 
The  duke  asked  who  were  the  captains  of  the  garrison.  On  theii 
being  named,  he  said :  "  Tell  the  marshal  to  treat  with  them  ;  or 
send  some  one  to  know  if  they  be  willing  to  enter  into  a  negotiation 
for  surrendering  the  town,  and  placing  it  under  our  obedience.  I 
do  not  believe  that  question  has  been  put  to  them.  Go,"  added  he, 
to  one  of  his  knights,  "  sir  William,  and  bring  the  marshal  to  speak 
with  me." 

The  knight  'left  the  duke,  rode  to  the  marshal,  and  said :  "  Sir 
Thomas,  my  lord  wishes  to  speak  with  you."  The  marshal  went  to 
him  ;  and,  when  in  his  presence,  the  duke  said  :  "  Marshal,  do  you 
know  whether  these  Bretons,  who  hold  the  place  against  us,  would 
be  willing  to  put  themselves  under  our  obedience  ?  We  are  fa. 
tiguing  and  wounding  our  men,  and  wasting  our  ammunition,  when 
we  know  not  how  soon  we  may  be  in  greater  want  of  it.  I  there 
fore  beg  you  will  go,  and  inform  them  you  are  willing  to  treat." 
"  My  lord,"  replied  sir  Thomas,  "  I  will  cheerfully  do  so ;  and  since 
you  wish  to  show  them  mercy,  it  is  just  they  should  be  heard." 
The  marshal  then  returned  to  the  assault,  and,  calling  to  him  a  he. 
raid,  said  :  "  Go,  and  manage  to  speak  with  the  besieged ;  our  men 
will  make  way  for  thee  ;  and  tell  them  I  am  willing  to  enter  into  a 
treaty."  The  herald  said  he  would  do  so,  and  entered  the  ditch 
clothed  in  a  coat  of  arms  which  had  belonged  to  the  duke  of  Lan. 
caster,  saying,  "  Open  your  ranks,  and  make  way  for  me  :  I  am  sent 
by  the  marshal  to  parley  with  these  Bretons."  As  he  said  this,  they 
made  room  for  him  to  pass.  The  bastard  d'Aulroy,  seeing  him  push 
through  the  crowd,  for  he  had  observed  from  the  ramparts  what  had 
passed  between  him  and  the  marshal,  advanced  on  the  battlements, 
and,  showing  himself,  said  :  "  Herald,  what  is  it  you  want  ?  I  am 
one  of  the  captains  in  this  town,  with  whom  I  fancy  you  come  to 
speak."  "  It  is  so,"  replied  the  herald,  whose  name  was  Percy : 
"  my  lord  marshal  bids  you  come  to  the  barriers,  for  he  is  desirous  to 
parley  and  treat  with  you."  "  I  will  do  so,"  said  the  bastard,  "  if 
he  will  order  the  attack  to  cease  and  his  men  to  retire,  otherwise  not." 
"  I  believe  you,"  answered  the  herald,  and  returned  to  relate  his 
answer  to  the  marshal.  The  marshal  called  his  trumpet,  and  said: 
"  Sound  the  retreat ;"  which  was  done,  and  the  assault  ceased  on 
all  sides.  Upon  this,  the  captains  in  the  town  passed  the  gates,  and 
came  to  the  barriers,  where  they  met  the  constable,  sir  John  Hoi- 
land,  the  marshal,  and  many  others  of  the  English.  "  How,  my  fair 
sirs,"  said  the  marshal,  "  can  you  think  of  thus  holding  out  and  suf. 
fering  yourselves  to  be  taken  by  storm,  by  which  you  may  probably 
be  slain,  and  for  certain  will  lose  all.  We  know  well  that  the  towns- 
men  are  very  willing  to  surrender  to  our  lord  and  lady,  and  would 
long  ago  have  done  so,  if  you  had  not  been  with  them.  You  may 
repent  of  it ;  for,  let  happen  what  will,  we  shall  never  depart  hence 
until  the  place  be  ours  by  fair  theans  or  foul.  Consult  together,  and 
then  come  with  your  answer,  for  I  have  full  powers  to  treat  with 
you." 

"  Sir,"  replied  the  bastard  Aulroy,  "  we  have  already  consulted 
and  formed  our  resolution.  If  you  will  consent  that  we,  and  what 
belongs  to  us,  be  conducted  in  safety  to  Vilalpando,  or  wherever  else 
we  may  please  to  go,  we  will  surrender  the  town ;  but  the  inhabit- 
ants of  both  sexes,  who  may  choose  to  remain  in  it,  shall  be  iirr 
mitted  so  to  do,  without  any  risk  or  molestation,  provided  tney  sub. 
mit  themselves  to  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Lancaster,  as  other  towns 
in  Galicia  have  done.  We  know  that  you  are  the  marshal  of  th« 
army,  part  of  whose  office  is  to  enter  into  treaties  with  an  enemy 
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UKt  likewise  thai  the  duke  will  ratify  whatevtr  engagements  you 
aiay  enter  into."  "  That  is  true,"  answered  sir  Thomas :  "  now 
suppose  I  consent  to  all  you  have  asked,  I  will  not  that  the  town  be 
pillaged,  under  pretence  of  its  wealth  having  been  gained  from  the 
adjacent  country,  for  that  would  cause  riots  between  your  men  and 
ours."  "  Oh,  no,"  said  the  bastard :  "  we  will  only  carry  away 
what  is  our  own  :  but,  if  any  of  our  men  shall  have  taken  or  bought 
anything  without  paying,  Wo  will  not  enter  into  any  dispute  on  that 
account.  With  regard  to  provisions,  I  do  not  believe  our  men  have 
paid  one  penny  since  they  have  been  here  in  garrison."  "  As  for 
that,"  replied  the  marshal,  "it  is  nothing:  it  is  an  advantage  our 
men  will  take  as  well  as  yours  :  but  I  speak  of  moveables."  "  Sir," 
answered  the  bastard  d'Aulroy,  "  we  have  not  our  men  under  such 
command  but  that  some  will  transgress."  Sir  John  Holland  now 
interfered,  and  said :  "  Let  them  pass :  what  they  have  got  belongs 
to  them  :  we  shall  not  be  so  strict  as  to  search  their  trunks."  "  Be 
it  so,  then,"  said  the  marshal. 

Everything  was  now  settled,  and  they  were  to  march  away  on  the 
morrow.  The  English  returned  to  their  quarters  to  disarm,  and  re. 
fresh  themselves  with  what  they  had  brought.  The  Bretons  era- 
ployed  the  whole  day  in  packing  up  the  greatplunder  they  had  made, 
even  from  Castille, for  the  king  had  abandoned  the  whole  countiy  to 
them,  which  enriched  prodigiously  the  first  comers.  While  thus 
employed,  they  seized  from  the  inhabitants  of  Orense  whatever  they 
could  conveniently  lay  their  hands  on,  such  as  furs,  cloth,  and  jewels ; 
and  when  the  poor  people  said :  "  Gentlemen,  this  belongs  to  us ; 
you  did  not  bring  it  hither ;"  thoy  answered,  "  Hold  your  tongues, 
ye  wicked  people  :  we  have  a  commission  from  the  king  of  Castille 
to  pay  ourselves.  We  have  served  you  faithfully  and  valiantly  :  you 
are  therefore  bound  to  increase  our  pay,  and  it  is  thus  we  take  it." 
The  next  morning  the  marshal  mounted  his  horse,  and,  attended  by 
about  sixty  lances,  rode  to  the  barriers  of  Orense,  where  he  waited 
awhile  for  the  Bretons.  When  they  canae,  he  asked,  "  Are  you  all 
ready  ?"  "  Yes,"  they  replied :  "  give  us  our  passport  and  escort." 
"  Whither  do  you  wish  to  go,?"  "  To  Vilalpando."  "  It  is  well," 
replied  the  marshal :  "  here  is  your  escort :"  and,  calling  to  him  an 
English  knight  whose  name  was  Stephen  Eastbury,  said,  "  Take 
ten  of  our  lances,  to  escort  these  Bretons,  and  return  to-morrow." 
He  obeyed  the  marshal's  orders,  and  the  Bretons  marched  away  well 
packed  and  heavily  laden. 

When  they  were  all  gone,  the  marshal  and  his  men  entered  the 
town,  where  he  was  received  with  the  greatest  respect ;  for  they  took 
him  for  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  which  was  the  reason  of  their  humility. 
He  asked  some  of  the  townsmen,  *'  These  Bretons,  who  are  gone 
away  so  heavily  laden,  have  they  carried  off  any  of  your  properties  ?" 
"  Of  ours,  my  lord  !  yes,  by  God,  a  great  deal."  "  And  why  did  you 
not  complain  to  me  ?  I  would  have  made  them  restore,  it."  "  My 
lord,  we  were  afraid ;  for  they  threatened  to  murder  us,  if  we  said 
one  word  :  they  are  a  cursed  race,  for  there  is  not  one  but  is  a  thief ; 
and  how  can  we  complain  when  they  rob  one  another?"  The  mar- 
shal laughed,  and,  having  paused,  demanded  the  principal  persons  of 
the  town.  When  they  arrived,  he  made  them  swear  to  preserve  the 
town  of  Orense  in  obedience  to  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Lancaster, 
in  like  manner  to  other  towns  in  Galicia :  which  being  done,  he  re. 
newed  the  officers  of  the  town,  who  took  similar  oaths.  All  being 
finished,  he  and  his  company  drank  some  wine,  and  returned  to  the 
duke  of  Lancaster,  who  was  reposing  under  the  shade  of  the  olive- 
trees  ;  for  it  was  so  very  hot,  neither  man  nor  horse  could  ^'ithstand 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  after  eight  o'clock  it  was  impossible  to  go 
abroad  and  forage.  The  greatest  pleasure  the  duke  could  have  re. 
ceived  would  have  been  the  information,  that  the  king  of  Castille 
was  on  his  march  to  oiTer  him  battle  j  for  he  was  well  aware  he  could 
never  otherwise  succeed  in  his  claim  on  that  kingdom.  He  was 
continually  making  inquiries  how  the  king  of  Castille  was  employed, 
and  he  was  answered :  "  My  lord,  we  learn  from  the  pilgrims  who 
come  to  Saint  Jago,  that  he  is  not  making  any  preparations  to  take 
the  field,  but  has  shut  himself  and  his  men  up  in  garrisons.  The 
duke  of  Bourbon  is  not  yet  arrived,  nor  is  there  any  intelligencp  re. 
ceived  of  his  coming.''  The  duke  was  advised  to  remain  but  five 
days  in  Orense,  and  then  march  to  Zamora,  and  endeavor  to  force  a 
passage  over  the  Duoro  by  the  bridge.  The  knight,  on  his  return 
from  escorting  the  Bretons  to  Vilalpando,  was  asked  what  were 
the  numbers  in  garrison ;  he  said,  "  He  had  heard  sir  Oliver  du 
Guesclin  was  there,  with  one  thousand  spears,  French  and  Bretons. ' 
"  It  will  be  a  good  thing,  my  lord,"  said  the  constable  and  sir  Thomas 
Percy,  "  if  we  go  thither  and  skirmish  with  them.  Perhaps  they  may 
come  out,  and  accept  our  challenge,  for  some  of  them  are  very  im- 
pntient  to  signalize  themselves."  "  I  agree  to  it,"  replied  the  duke  ; 
"  hit  us  di-ilodge  and  march  hence,  for  we  can  gain  nothing  by  stay, 
ing  longer  here.l'  Orders  for  decampment  on  the  morrow  were 
issued,  and  for  the  army  to  march  toward  Vilalpando,  and  then  to 
Zamora. 

We  will  no  w  say  something  of  the  king  of  Portugal,  and  what  befel 
him  on  his  entrance  into  Castille  to  foriq  a  junction  with  the  duke 
af  Laacsster 
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TBS  ma  OF  FOBTtTaiL,  BIINa  BEPDLSSD  IN  HIS  ATTEUPTS  TO  STOBM 
THE  CASTLES  OF  SAHTABSH,  BITBN8  THE  TOWH.  BE  UUICHES  TO  ISB. 
KOL  IN  SALICIA. 

Tax  king  of  Portugal,  on  his  departure  from  Oporto,  left  his  quean, 
his  si3ter-in.Uw,  and  the  city,  under  the  guard  of  the  count  de  No. 
vaire,  vrith  one  hundred  lances,  of  Portuguese  and  Gascons  who  had 
come  to  serve  him.  When  the  king  took  the  field,  he  halted  the  first 
day  at  the  distance  of  only  three  leagues  from  Oporto.  On  the  mor 
row,  he  dislodged,  and  marched  in  three  battalions ;  but,  on  account 
of  the  infantry,  which  consisted  of  twelve  thousand  men,  and  the 
baggage,  he  could  but  advance  at  a  foot's  pace.  The  main  battalion 
with  the  king  followed,  which  was  a  thousand  good  spears,  and  in  it 
were  don  Galois,  Fernando  Portelet,  John  Fernando  Portclet,  Guade- 
loupe Fernando  Portelet,  and  Poanass  d'Acunha,  sir  Vasco  Martin 
d'Acunha,  who  bore  the  king's  banner,  John  Radighos,  Peter  John 
Gomez  de  Salnes,  Joao  Rodriguez  de  S&,  and  the  master  of  Avis, 
Fernando  Rodriguez  de  Sequeira,  all  great  barons.  The  constable 
of  Portugal  commanded  the  rear  battalion,  consisting  of  five  hundred 
spears ;  with  him  were  the  count  d'Angouse,  the  count  de  I'Escalle, 
le  petit  Danede,  Mondest  Radighos,  Roderigo  de  Valconsiauz,  Ange 
Salvese  de  Geneve,  John  Ansale  de  Popelan,  all  barons  and  knights. 

In  this  manner  did  the  Portuguese  continue  their  march  toward 
Santarem.  They  advanced.by  short  marches,  and  halted  every  third 
day  :  they  also  lay  by  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  They  arrived  at 
Aljubarota,  where  they  halted  for  two  days,  and  took  as  many  in 
going  from  thence  to  Oui'em.  At  last  they  came  to  Santarem,  and 
quartered  themselves  therein ;  for  they  found  the  town  had  been 
abandoned  since  the  battle  of  Aljubarota,  for  fear  of  th".  Portuguese, 
and  the  inhabitants  had  retired  with  their  effects  into  Castille.  The 
castles,  however,  were  well  garrisoned  with  Bretons  and  Foitevins, 
who  had  been  sent  thither  for  their  defence.  The  king  of  Portugal 
was  advised  to  attack  these  castles,  which  were  situated  at  each  end 
of  the  town  ;  for  he  could  not,  in  honor,  pass  by  without  attempting 
some  deeds  of  arms :  besides,  as  the  Castillians  had  conquered  this 
place  from  the  Portuguese,  they  wished  to  try  if  they  could  recover 
them.  They  had  brought  machines  of,  war  from  Oporto,  for  thoy 
knew  they  should  have  need  of  them  on  their  march.  The  king  and 
his  army  were  quartered  in  and  about  Santarem,  which  is  situated  at 
the  entrance  of  Castille,  on  the  Tagus.  By  means  of  this  river,  they 
could  have  all  their  provision  and  stores  conveyed  to  th-em  from  Lis. 
bon  or  Oporto,  of  which  they  took  the  advantage ;  for  they  were  up. 
ward  of  thirty  thousand  men. 

The  constable,  with  his  division  and  one  half  of  the  commonalty 
of  Portugal,  posted  himself  opposite  the  eastern  castle,  called  la  Per- 
rade.  The  marshal  with  his  battalion,  and  the  other  half  of  the  com- 
monalty, didthe  same  at  the  opposite  castle,,  called  Callidon.  Morice 
Fonchans,  an  able  man.at.arms,  and  a  knight  from  Brittany,  com. 
manded  in  la  Perrade  ;  and  sir  James  de  Mont.merle,  a  knight  from 
Poitou,  in  Callidon.  They  might  each  have  with  him  fifty  lancos 
Fifteen  days  passed  without  anything  being  done :  their  machines 
were,  indeed,  pointed  against  the  walls,  and  cast  heavy  stones  ten  iir 
twelve  times  a  day,  but  did  little  damage,  except  to  the  roofs  of  the 
towers,  which  they  ruined ;  but  the  garrisons  paid  no  attention  to  this, 
for  their  lodgings  were  well  arched  :  and  no  engine  nor  springall 
could  hurt  them  with  any  stones  they  could  throw.  When  the  Piir- 
tuguese  saw  they  had  no  hopes  of  success,  they  grew  tired,  and  re- 
solved to  decamp  and  enter  Galicia,  to  join  the  duke  of  Lancaster, 
which  would  increase  their  strength,  and  the  king  and  duke  miglil 
then  advise  together,  whither  to  march.  When  they  departed  from 
Santarem,  they  so  completely  burnt  the  town,  that  there  did  not  re. 
main  a  shed  to  put  a  horse  in.  The  "garrisons,  seeing  them  depart, 
were  so  much  rejoiced,  that  they  sounded  their  trumpets,  and,  with 
other  signs  of  joy,  continued  playing  until  the  whole  were  out  oi 
hearing.  The  army  marched  that  day  for  Pontferrant,  in  Galicia,  in 
their  route  to  Val.Sainte-Catharine,  and  arrived  at  Ferrol,  which  is  a 
tolerably  strong  town,  and  in  the  interest  of  the"W'ng  of  Castille,  aiid 
they  halted  before  it.  

CHAPTER   LXXIII. 

THE  KINS  OF  FORTUGAI.,  NOT  BEINO  ABLE  TO  TAKE  FEBKOL  BY  STOBM, 
OAINS  IT  BT  AN  AMBUSCADE,  AND  PtTTS  n  UNDEB  THE  OBEDIENCE  OF 
THE  DUEE  OF  LANCASTEB. 

The  king  of  Portugal  and  his  army  found  a  plentiful  country  at 
Ferrol,  which  they  surrounded  ;  and  the  constable  and  marshal  said, 
they  would  storm  it,  as  it  was  to  be  taken.  They  were  two  days, 
however,  without  making  any  attempt,  for  they  expected  that  it 
would  surrender  without  an  assault,  but  they  were  mistaken ;  foj 
there  were  in  it  some  Bretons  and  Burgundians,  who  said  they  would 
defend  it  to  the  last.  The  machines  were  brought  forth  on  the  third 
day,  and  the  marshal's  trumpets  sounded  for  the  attack,  when  all 
made  themselves  ready,  and  advanced  to  the  walls.  The  men-at. 
arms  in  Ferrol  hearing  the  trumpets,  knew  that  they  should  be  stormed, 
and  made  preparations  accordingly.  They  armed  themselves,  and 
all  men  capable  of  defence,  and  ordered  the  women  to  gather  and 
bring  to  them  stones,  to  throw  down  on  the  enemy.    Yon  must  know 
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>hat  the  women  in  Galici.i  iiiiJ  Ciisfille  are  of  good  courage  to  de- 
fend themselves,  and  equally  uaeful  as  the  men.  The  Portuguese 
marched  in  handsome  array  to  the  ditches,  which,  though  deep,  were 
dry,  imd  merrily  entered  them.  They  began  to  ascend  the  opposite 
bank  with  much  courage,  but  were  sorely  treated,  unless  well  shielded, 
by  those  of  the  town,  who,  from  the  walls,  oast  down  on  them  stones 
and  other  things,  that  wounded  and  killed  several,  and  forced  them 
to  retreat  whether  they  would  or  not.  There  was  much  throwing 
of  darts  on  both  sides ;  and  thus  lasted  the  attack  until  eight  o'clock, 
when  the  day  became  exceedingly  hot,  without  the  least  wind  or 
breeze,  insomuch  that  those  in  the  ditches  thought  they  should  be 
burnt :  this  heat  was  so  excessive,  that  the  attack  was  put  an  end  to, 
though  the  machines  oast  stones  into  the  town  merely  for  the  chance 
of  success.  The  Portuguese  retired  to  refresh  themselves,  and  attend 
to  the  wounded.  The  marshal  resolved  not  to  renew  the  attack  but 
by  his  machines,  for  otherwise  it  would  coat  too  many  lives  ;  and  to 
skirmish  at  the  barriers,  to  amuse  the  young  knights,  and  enure  them 
to  deeds  of  arms.  This  being  settled,  there  were,  almost  daily,  skir. 
mishea.at  the  barriers  ;  and  these  within  the  town  were  accustomed 
to  post  themselves  without  the  gates,  between  them  and  the  barriers, 
the  better  to  engage  their  enemies.  . 

Sir  Alvarez  Pereira,  the  mar^al  of  Portugal,  who  was  subtle,  and 
had  been  long  used  to  arms,  observing  this  conduct,  planned  upon  it 
an  ambuscade.  Opening  himself  to  don  Juan  Fernando,  he  said, 
"  I  see  these  soldiers,  when  skirmishing,  sometimes  venture  beyond 
•he  gates :  I  have  formed  a  plan,  which,  if  you  will  assist  me  to  exe- 
cute, I  think  we  may  discomfit  them.  I  propose  that  we  form  an 
ambuscade,  as  near  the  barriers  as  possible,  of*  five  or  six  hundred 
men,  well  mounted,  and  then  commence  a  skirmish,  as  usual,  but  in 
no  great  number ;  and  retreat  by  degrees,  the  moment  they  seem 
willing  to  pass  their  barriers,  which  I  think  uio  avarice  and  eager- 
ness will  induce  them  to  do.  We  must  then  turn  out  and  attack 
them  lustily,  and  the  ambuscade  will  gallop  between  them  and  the 
gates.  The  garrison  will  now  be  alarmed,  and  hasten  to  order  the 
gates  to  be  opened,  and  whether  they  will  or  not,  we  shall  entei  the 
place  with  them.  But  should  the  townsmen  refuse  to  open  the  gates, 
all  those  who  are  without  must  be  our  prisoners."  "  It  is  well  im- 
agined," replied  don  Juan.  "Well,"  said  the  marshal,  "do  you 
command  one  party,  and  I  will  take  the  other.  You,  sir  Martin  de 
Mello,  and  Pounass  d'Acunha,  shall  have  the  ambuscade,  and  I 
will  skirmish,  as  that  is  part  of  my  office."  This  plan  was  adopted, 
and  five  hundred  men,  well  armed  and  mounted,  were  chosen  to  form 
the  ambuscade. 

For  three  days  there  had  not  been  any  skirmishing,  to  the  surprise 
of  the  garrison,  who  said  to  the  inhabitants :  "  See,  wicked  people 
as  ye  are,  ye  wanted  to  surrender  to  the  king  of  Portugal  without 
striking  a  blow,  and  would  have  done  so,  if  we  had  not  been  here 
to  defend  the  honor  of  your  town ;  this  we  have  so  successfully  done, 
that  the  king  of  Portugal  is  on  the  eve  of  his  departure,-without  hav- 
ing effected  anything." 

On  the  fourth  day,  according  to  what  had  been  laid  down,  the 
marshal  advanced  to  the  skirmish  with  but  few  followers :  the  great 
ambuscade  remained  behind.  The  Bretons,  eager  to  make  rich 
prisoners,  having  already  captured  six,  seeing  the  Portuguese  at  the 
/larrier^,  had  the  gates  opened,  which  they  left  unfastened,  in  case  of 
ailure  (for  they  had  no  great  dependence  on  the  townsmen,)  and  the 
wicket  wide  open,  and  sallied  forth  to  skirmish  with  darts  and  lances, 
as  is  usual  in  such  combats.  The  marshal,  when  he  saw  the  time 
was  come,  made  his  men  wheel,  and  act  as  if  they  were  tired,  re- 
treating by  degrees.  Those  within  the  place,  observing  this,  and 
thinking  they  should  make  prisoners  of  them  all,  opened  the  whole 
of  the  barriers,  sallied  forth,  and,  falling  on  the  Portuguese,  captured 
five-and-twenty.  In  the  stnaj;gle  and  pursuit,  the  Bretons  never 
thought  of  closing  the  barriers ;  and  the  marshal  now  made  his  sig. 
nal  for  the  ambuscade  to  advance,  which  it  did  full  gallop,  and,  by 
getting  between  the  Bretons  and  the  piace,made  themselves  masters 
of  the  barriers.  The  French  and  Bretons  now  hastened  to  reenter 
the  gates,  but  it  was  of  no  avail,  for  the  Portuguese  entered  with  them ; 
and  thus  was  the  'own  won.  Very  few  were  slain,  and  the  soldiers 
in  garrison  were  made  prisoners,  except  ten  or  twelve,  who  escaped 
by  a  postern  gate,  and  went  to  Vilalpando,  where  sir  Oliver  du  Gues. 
elin  was  in  garrison,  with  one  thousand  French  lances  at  least,  and 
these  runaways  related  to  him  how  Ferrol-  had  been  lost.  In  this 
manner  was  the  town  won  by  the  Portuguese,  and  put  under  the 
obedience  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  for  whom  they  made  war. 
The  king  of  Portugal  was  much  pleased  at  the  success  of  his  men, 
and  instantly  sent  intelligence  of  it  to  the  duke,  adding,  he  had  greatly 
increased  his  inheritance  by  the  capture  of  a  town ;  and  that  he  and 
his  army  were  desirous  and  active  to  conquer  the  rest. 


CHAPTER    LXXIV. 

tRE  ARMY  r-  THE  DUEE  OF  LANCASTER  COMES  BEFORE  NOTA  IK  8ALICIA. 
THE  ENQL.^H  ARE  RECEIVED,  AT  THE  BARRIERS,  BY  BARROIS  DES  BARRES 

AND  HIS  COMPANIONS. 

The  duke  of  Lancaster  was  mach  rejoiced  at  the  news  from  the 
king  of  Portugal :  he  had  left  Orense,  and  was  on  his  march  tow  ard 
Noya,  where  le  Barrois  des  Barres,  sir  John  de  Ch&telmorant,  sir 


Tristan  de  la  Jaille,  sir  Reginald  de  Roye,  sir  William  de  Montigny, 
and  many  other  knights  and  squires  were  in  garrison.  When  the 
duke  came  within  sight  of  the  castle,  the  marshal  said.  "  There  is 
Noya :  if  Corufia  be  one  of  the  keys  of  Galicia  toward  the  sea,  the 
castle  of  Noya  is  another  toward  Castille  ;  and  whoever  wishes  to  be 
lord  of  Castille  must  be  master  of  those  two  places.  Let  us  march 
thither,  for  they  tell  me  that  Barrois  des  Barres,  one  of  the  ablest  cap- 
tains of  France,  is  within  it,  and  let  us  have  some  skiimishing  with 
the  garrison  at  the  end  of  the  bridge."  ",We  are  willing  to  do  so," 
said  sir  Maubrun  de  Linieres  and  sir  John  d'Ambreticourt,  who  were 
riding  by  his  side.  The  van  battalion  now  advanced,  consisting  of 
five  hundred  men-at-arms,  for  the  duke  was  dcmr".;s  of  making  a 
good  appearance  to  those  within  the  castle ;  and'  he  knew  also  that 
his  marshals  would  offer  to  skirmish,  should  they  find  any  to  accept 
their  challenge.  The  watch  on  the  castle,  seeing  the  van  of  the 
English  approach,  began  to  sound  his  horn  so  agreeably,  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  hear  him. 

Le  Barrois  and  his  companions,  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  men. 
at-arms,  hearing  that  the  English  were  at  hand,  armed  themselves, 
and,  in  good  aiTay,  advanced  to  the  barriers,  where  they  drew  up 
under  twelve  pennons.  Sir  John  des  Barres,  being  the  most  re. 
nowned,  was  the  commander-in-chief,  and  next  to  him,  sir  John  de 
Chitelmorant.  When  sir  Thomas  Moreaux,  the  marshal  of  the  army, 
found  himself  near  the  place,  he  halted,  and,  having  dismounted  as 
well  as  his  companions,  they  gave  their  horses  to  the  pages  and  ser- 
vants, and  marched  in  a  compact  body,  each  knight  and  squire  with 
his  spear  in  hand,  toward  the  barriers :  every  six  paces  they  halted, 
to  dress  themselves  without  opening  their  ranks.  To  say  the  truth, 
it  was  a  beautiful  sight.  When  they  were  come  as  far  as  they 
wished,  they  halted  for  a  short  ^me,  and  then  advanced  their  front 
to  begin  the  action.  They  were  gallantly  received^  and,  I  believe, 
had  the  two  parties  been  in  the  plain,  many  more  bold  actions  would 
have  taken  plase  than  it  was  possible  to  find  an  opportunity  for  where 
they  were ;  for  the  barriers  being  closely  shut,  prevented  them  from 
touching  each  other.  The  marshal  hit  sir  John  de  Chatelmorant  with 
his  lance,  as  did  sir  John  the  marshal ;  for  each  was  eager  to  hurl 
the  other,  but  from  the  strength  of  their  armor,  they  could  not.  Sir 
Thomas  Percy  attacked  Barrois  des  Barres ;  Maubrun  de  Linieres, 
.lir  William  de  Montigny ;  sir  John  d'Ambreticourt,  sir  Reginald  de 
Koye  ;  the  lord  Talbot,  sir  Tristan  de  la  Jaille;  so  every  man  had 
hia  match :  and  when  they  were  fatigued  or  heated  they  retired,  and 
other  fresh  knights  and  squires  renewed  the  skirmish.  This  was 
continued  until  past  eight  o'clock:  indeed,  it  was  twelve  before  jt 
was  entirely  over.  The  archers  next  came  to  the  barriers ;  but  the 
knights  withdrew,  for  fear  of  the  arrows,  and  ordered  their  cross-bows 
and  Castillians  to  oppose  them,  which  they  did  until  noon,  when  the 
lusty  varlets  continued  the  skirmish  until  sunset,  and  the  knights  then 
returned  fresh  and  vigorous  to  renew  it. 

Tims  was  the  day  employed  until  night,  when  the  English  retired 
to  their  quarters,  and  the  knights  into  the  castle,  where  they  kept  a 
good  guard.  The  English  were  quartered  about  half  a  league  from 
Noy  1,  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  which  was  very  welcome  to  them 
and  iheir  horses,  for  they  had  great  difficulty  in  procuring  water  on 
theii  march.  ,  They  intended  to  remain  there  five  or  sTx  days,  and 
then  march  to  Vilalpando,  and  look  at  the  constable  of  Castille  and 
the  French  there  in  garrison.  They  had  also  heard  from  the  king 
of  Portugal,  who  was  encamped  in  the  plains  of  Ferrol,  and  intended 
marching  for  the  town  of  Padron,*  in  Galicia,  which  was  in  the  line  o? 
march  of  the  English ;  and  I  believe  the  king  and  duke  were  to 
meet  in  this  town,  to  confer  together  on  the  state  of  affairs,  and  de. 
termine  on  a  plan  for  carrying  on  the  war.  They  had  already  been 
one  month  in  the  enemy's  country,  and  had  conquered  all  Galicia, 
except  one  or  two  places,  without  having  any  intelligence  of  the  king 
of  Castille  or  the  French,  which  greatly  surprised  them  ;  for  they 
had  heard  that  the  king  of  Castille  had  issued  his  summons  from 
Burgos,  where  he  resided,  to  all  parts  of  Castille,  Seville,  Cordova, 
Toledo,  Leon,  Valladolid,  Soria,  and  had  collected  sixty  thousand 
men,  not  including  six  thousand  men-at-arms  from  France.  The 
duke  of  Bourbon  was  likewise  daily  expected,  for  he  had  quitted 
Paris. 

It  was  for  this  reason  the  English  and  Portuguese  wanted  to  unite 
their  armies,  to  be  in  greater  force,  and  better  enabled  to  meet  the 
enemy ;  for  they  believed  all  that  had  been  told  them  respecting  the 
French  and  Castillians  as  true,  and  outwardly  showed  much  joy 
thereat.  They  would  willingly  have  encountered  their  enemies,  for 
they  were  convinced  they  could  never  bring  their  dispute  to  any 
decision  without  a  battle. 

Sir  William  de  Lignac  and  sir  Walter  de  Passac  were  always  about 
the  king's  person,  and  accompanied  him  wherever  he  went ;  for  they 
had  two  or  three  times  a  week  intelligence  from  France  of  what  wan 
going  on,  and  likewise  from  the  duke  of  Boiirbon.  They  were 
vvaitiiig  for  him,  as  he  had  begun  his  journey  by  way  of  Avignon,  to 
visit  the  pope  and  cardinals ;  and  would  not  therefore  offer  combat 
dunng  his  absence,  nor  would  it  have  been  becommg  them  so  to  do. 
Among  the  news  they  had  from  France,  the  most  surprising  was  the 
account  of  the  duke  of  Brittany's  arrest  and  confinement  of  the  con. 
stable  in  the  castle  of  Ermine,  until  he  ransomed  himself,  by  paving 


»  Padron  i  situated  on  the  river  Ulla,  four  leagues  to  the  souU.w.td  of  Saint  J««o 
«  wu  tonilKlif  a  bKhffi^ine,  h!>t  u  now  transferred  to  Saint  Jbko. 
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lown  one  hundred  thousand  franca  and  the  surrender  oJ  '.{iree  castles 
md  a  town,  by  which  the  intended  invasion  of  England  was  pre. 
vented.  They  were  greatly  astonished,  and  could  not  imagine  what 
the  duke  of  Brittany  meant  by  it :  they  however  supposed  that  he 
must  have  been  instigated  thereto  by  the  council  of  England. 


CHAPTER    LXXV. 

THE  BINS  OF  FRANCE  SENDS  SOME  OF  HIS  NOBLES  TO  DEMAND  FROM  THE 
DUKE  OF  BRITTANY  THE  REASON  OF  THE  INSULT  OFFERED  HIM  IN  THE 
PERSON  OF  HIS  CONSTABLE. 

The  court  of  France,  more  particularly  the  king's  uncles,  and  the 
principal  lords,  were  much  distressed  by  the  defiance  that  was  sent 
by  the  duke  of  Gueldres  ;  for  it  was  outrageous  and  rude,  and  not 
in  the  common  style  of  such  challenges,  as  I  shall  explain  when  I 
mention  the  particulars.  They  were  likewise  much  vexed  at  the  late 
conduct  of  the  duke  of  Brittany,  which  had  broken  up  the  expedi- 
tion to  Englanfl  by  the  imprisonment  of  its  leader.  This  had  been 
greatly  prejudicial  to  the  king,  nor  could  they  discover  any  cause  he 
had  to  assign  for  such  conduct.  The  king  did  not  pay  such  attention 
to  these  matters,  which,  considering  his  youth,  was  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  as  if  he  had  been  of  more  advanced  years  ;  for  some  of  the 
lords,  who  remembered  former  times,  said,  "  That  by  a  similar  act 
the  kingdom  had  been  mitch  agitated,  when  the  king  of  Navarre  as- 
sassinated sir  Charles  d'Espaign,  who  at  the  time  was  constable  of 
France,  for  which  king  John  could  never  afterwards  bear  the  king 
of  Navarre,  and  had  deprived  him,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  of  all  his 
possessions  in  Normandy."  "Do  you  suppose,"  said  others,  "that 
if  king  Charles,  the  father  of  our  king,  were  now  alive,  who  loved 
so  much  the  constable,  he  would  not  have  made  the  duke  pay  dearly 
for  this  insult  ?  By  my  faith  would  he,  and  instantly  have  declared . 
war  against  him,  and,  cost  what  it  would,  have  driven  him  out  of  his 
duchy."  -Thus  wa-s  the  matter  discussed  through  France,  where  all 
agreed  that  he  had  acted  very  ill.  The  King  and  his  uncles,  to  pacify 
the  people,  who  were  much  dissatisfied,  and  to  inquire  into  the 
grounds  of  this  business,  resolved  to  send  a  prelate,  and  three  able 
and  prudent  barons,  to  hear  the  duke's  reasons,  and  to  summon  him 
to  Paris,  or  wherever  else  the  king  might  please,  to  make  proper 
excuses  for  his  conduct.  Sir  Milon  de  Dormans,  bishop  of  Beauvais, 
was  nominated  as  principal :  he  was  a  most  able  man,  of  great  elo- 
quence, and  was  to  be  accompanied  by  sir  John  de  Vienne,  sir  John 
de  Bueil,  and  the  lord  de  la  Riviere,  who  had  received  fiill  instruc. 
tions  what  they  were  to  say ;  but  to  be  the  more  particularly  in- 
formed of  what  had  passed,  the  l)ishop  of  Beauvais  went  to  MontW- 
hery,  the  residence  of  the  constable,  to  learn  from  him  the  most 
minute  details.  This  town  and  castle,  with  its  dependencies,  had 
been  given  to  him  and  to  his  heirs  by  king  Charles.  The  bishop,  during 
this  visit,  was  seized  with  an  illness  that  forced  him  to  keep  his  bed, 
and  after  fifteen  days'  struggle  against  the  fever,  it  carried  him  off, 
so  very  severe  was  the  attack.  Thebishop  of  Langres  was  nomi- 
nated in  the  place  of  the  bishop  of  Beauvais,  who  set  out,  with  the 
before-mentioned  barons,  for  Brittany. 


CHAPTER    LX-XVI. 

PROISSART  MENTIONS  THE  PERSON  PROM  WHOM  HE  LEARNT  THE  ARREST 
OF  THE  CONSTABLE  DE  OLISSON  ;  WBO  LIKEWISE  INFORMS^  HIM  THAT 
SIR  BERTRAND  DD  CSUESOLIN  OUOHT  TO  BE  CALLED  DU  OLAT-AQUIN. 

I  MAT,  perhaps,  be  asked,  how  I  became  acquainted  with  the 
events  in  this  history,  to  speak  so  circumstantially  about  them.  I 
reply  to  those  who  shall  do  so,  that  I  have,  with  great  attention  apd 
diligence,  sought  in  divers  kingdoms  and  countries  for  the  facts  which 
have  been,  or  may  hereafter  be,  mentioned  in  it :  for  God  has  given 
me  grace  and  opportunities  to  see,  and  make  acquaintance  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  principal  lords  of  France  and  England.  It  should 
be  known,  that  in  the  year  1390, 1  had  labored  at  this  history  thirty- 
seven  years,  and  at  that  time  I  was  fifiT-aeven  years  old  :  a  man 
may,  therefore,  learn  much  in  such  a  period,  when  he  is  in  his  vigor, 
and  well-received  by  all  parties.  During  my  youth,  I  was  five  years 
atlachecl  to  the  king  and  queen  of  England,  and  kindly  entertained 
in  the  household  of  king  John  of  France  and  king  Charies  his  son. 
I  was,  in  consequence,  enabled  to  hear  much  during  thoee*times ; 
and,  for  certain,  the  greatest  pleasure  I  have  ever  had,  was  to  make 
every  possible  inquiry,  in  regard  to  what  was  passing  in  the  world, 
and  then  to  write  down  all  that  I  had  learnt. 

I  will  now  say  from  whence  I  heard  of  the  arrest  of  the  constable, 
and  the  consequences  that  followed.  I  was  riding  about  the  time 
this  passed,  or  perhaps  a  year  after,  from  Angers  to  Tours,  and  had 
slept  at  Beaufort  en  Valine.*  On  the  morrow  I  overtook  a  knig.it 
from  Brittany,  called  sir  William  d'Ancenis,  who  was  going  to  visit 
madame  de  Maille  in  Touraine,  who  was  his  cousin,  as  she  had  lately 
become  a  widow.  '  I  made  acquaintance  with  the  knight,  for  he  was 
courteous  and  obliging  in  speech,  and  inquired  the  news  from  him  ; 
more- particularly  about  the  imprisonment  of  the  constable,  the  truth 
of  which  I  was  eager  to  know.    He  gave  me  the  information  I 

*  Bauirnrt  BH  VnlUe-«l  Beaufort  la  Ville.  a  town  of  Auiou.  on  the  river  Aathion, 


wanted ;  for  he  said  he  had  been  at  the  parliament  at  Van.ies,  witli 
his  cousin  the  lord  d'Ancenis,  a  powerful  baron  in  Brittany.  In  the 
same  manner  as  sir  Espaign  du  Lyon  told  me  all  that  passed  in  Foiz, 
B^arn,  and  Gascony,  and  as  don  Juan  Fernando  Portelet  the  events 
in  Castillo  and  Portugal,  did  the  gallant  knight  converse  with  me,  and 
would  have  continued  it  longer,  had  I  rode  farther  in  his  company 
We  had  advanced  four  long  leagues  between  Montlihargne  and 
PreuUIy,  riding  at  a  gentle  pace,  when  he  told  me  many  things  on 
the  road  respecting  Brittany,  which  I  treasured  up  in  my  memory 
As  we  were  thus  riding,  we  entered  a  meadow  near  to  Prenilly,  when 
he^dismounted,  and  said ;  "  Ah,  may  God  keep  the  soul  of  the  good 
constable  of  France ;  for  he  had,  on  this  spot,  a  most  honorable  com. 
bat,  and  greatly  profitable  to  the  country  ;  but  he  was  not  then  con. 
stable,  and  served  under  the  banner  of  sir  John  de  Bueil,  on  his  return 
from  the  expedition  into  Spain."  "  Pray  have  the  goodness  to  relate 
it  to  me."  "  I  will,"  said  he ;  "  but  let  us  remount  our  horses."  We 
did  so,  and,  contimiing  our  journey,  he  thus  began : 

"  In  the  time  I  am  speaking  of,  this  country  was  quite  filled  with 
English,  and  thieves  from  Gascony,  Brittany,  Germany :  adventu. 
rers  from  all  nations  had  fixed  their  quarters  on  both  sides  of  the  Loire, 
for  the,  war  between  England  and  France  was  renewed.  A  party  of 
them  had  fortified  themselves  in  the  castle  of  Beaufort  en  S^alWe  j 
which  you  have  seen,  and  supported  themselves  by  plundering  the 
country  all  round  it.  But  to  come  to  the  immediate  object  of  my 
story :  some  English  and  Gascons  had  possessed  themselves  of  Preu. 
illy,  and  strengthened  it  so  much,  that  none  attempted  to  dislodge 
them :  they  had  also  some  other  smaller  forts  near ;  and  when  they 
made  any  excursions,  they  could  assemble  between  eight  hundred 
and  a  thousand  combatants. 

"  The  constable,  sir  Bertrand  du  Guesclin,  sir  John  de  Bueil,  the 
lord  de  Mailly,  and  other  knights,  determined  to  deliver  the  country 
from  these  people,  and  collected  about  five  hundred  spears.  They 
learnt  that  the  English  intended  marching  toward  Saumer;  that  all 
the  captains  of  the  different  forts  were  to  unite  their  forces ;  and  that 
the  place  of  meeting  was  Preuilly,  which  you  see  before  us.  Our 
men,  having  crossed  the  river,  placed  themselves  in  ambuscade,  in 
the  wood  below  us,  on-the  right  hand.  The  enemy  left  Pr«!uilly  al 
sunrise,  to  the  amount  of  nine  hundred  fighting  men  :  and  when  our 
party  in  ambush  saw  them  advancing,  they  knew  a  combat  to  be  in- 
evitable. They  held  a  council  on  what  should  be  their  cry,  and 
were  desirous  it  should  be  '  Sir  Bertrand !'  but  he  would  not  consent, 
and  declared  he  would  not  display  either  banner  or  pennon,  but  be 
under  that  of  sir  John  de  Bueil.  Our  enemies  entered  the  mead, 
where  we  just  now  dismounted,  and  they  had  scarcely  done  so  before 
our  men  sallied  out  of  their  ambush  to  meet  them.  On  seeing  us, 
being  of  good  courage,  they  drew  themselves  up  inhandsonie  order 
We  did  the  same,  and  both  parties  advanced  to  the  combat,  which 
instantly  commenced  with  such  thrusting  of  lances,  that  many  were 
thrown  down  on  each  side.  It  lasted  a  considerable  time  withoul 
either  giving  way  ;  but,  to  say  the  truth,  we  were  all  picked  men, 
and  with  the  enemy  were  numbers  badly  armed  and  plundererf-. 
They  gave  us,  however,  full  employment ;  but  sir  Morice  Trisequedy, 
sir  Geoffry  Ricon,  sir  GeofFry  Kerimel,  and  Morfonace,  joining  tir 
Bertrand  du  Guesclin,  full  gallop,  reinforced  us  with  sixty  good  spear- , 
whom  they  brought  with  them,  and,  attacking  the  English  on  horst. 
back,  threw  them  into  a  confusion  they  never  could  recover.  The 
leaders  of  these  pillagers,  perceiving  the  event  was  likely  to  turn  uui 
unfavorable  to  them,  mounted  their  horses,  but  not  all ;  for  seven  lay 
dead  on  the  field,  with  three  hundred  of  their  men.  The  pursuit 
lasted  as  far  as  St.  Maur,  where  sir  Robert  Cheney,  Robert  Hervoy, 
Richard  Giles,  and  James  Clerk,  got  into  a  bo^t,  and  saved  them- 
selves by  crossing  the  Loire.  They  made  for  four  castles  the  English 
had  on  that  side  the  river,  wherein  they  did  not  long  remain,  but 
hastened  for  Auvergne.  and  Limousin,  as  they  fancied  the  constable 
was  still  at  their  heels. 

"By  this  defeat,  my  good  master,  was  all  this  country  delivered 
from  pillagers,  and  never  since  that  time  have  any  English  or  others 
established  themselves  here.  I  therefore  say,  that  constable  Bertrand 
was  a  gallant  man,  and  of  great  honor  and  advantage  to  France,  foi 
he  regained  large  tracts  of  territory  from  her  enemies."  "By,  my 
faith,  sir,  you  say  truly :  he  was  indeed  a  very  valiant  man,  and  so 
is  sir  Oliver  du  Guesclim"  On  my  naming  Mm  du  Guesclin,  the 
knight  laughed ;  and  I  said,  "  Sir,  what  do  you  laugh  at  ?"  "  Because 
you  call  him  du  Guesclin,  which  is  not  his  proper  name,  nor  ever  was, 
although  he  is  generally  so  called,  even  by  us  who  come  from  Brit- 
tany. Sir  Bertrand  was  during  his  lifetime  desirous  to  alter  this,  but 
could  not ;  for  this  word  is  more  naturally  pronounced  than  the  one 
he  wished  to  substitute  for  it."  "  Pray,  sir,"  said  I, "  have  the  kind- 
ness to  tell  me  if  there  be  any  great  diiTerence  between  them."  "  No, 
God  help  me  :  the  only  difference  is  Glay-aquin  instead  of  Glesquin, 
or  Guesclin.  I  will  tell  you  whence  this  surname  is  derived,  accord- 
ing to  what  I  have  heard  the  old  people  in  Brittany  say,  and  it  is 
certainly  tnie,  for  you  may  find  it  written  in  the  old  chronicles  Oi 
Brittany."  T'his  speech  gave  me  great  pleasure,  and  I  replied ;  "  Si* 
I  shall  think  myself  much  obliged  by  your  so  doing ;  and  what  you 
say  shall  not  be  forgotten,  for  sir  Bertrand  du  Guesclin  was  so  re- 
nowned a  knight,  that  his  reputation  ought  to  be  augmented  by  every 
possible  means."  "  That  is  true,"  said  the  knight,  and  th'is  began : 
"  In  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  that  great  conqueror,  w  ho  addet" 
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so  much  to  ChristBndom  and  France ;  for  he  was  the  emperor  of 
Rome  as  well  as  king  of  France  and  Germany  ;  and  whose  body  lies 
now  at  Aix-la-ChapelI.e  ;  this  king  Charles,  as  is  seen  in  the  ancient 
chronicles  (for  you  know  that  all  the  knowledge  we  possess  in  this 
world  we  owe  to  writing,  and  upon  no  other  foundation  can  we  depend 
for  truth  but  on  what  is  contained  in  approved  books,)  was  several 
times  in  Spain,  where  he  once  remained  for  nine  years  without  re- 
turning to  France,  but  conquering  all  before  him.  At  this  time  there 
was  a  pagan  king,  called  Aqnin,  who  reigned  over  Bugia  and  Bar- 
bary,  that  lie  opposite  to  Spain.  The  kingdom  of  Spain  was  very 
considerable,  if  you  follow  its  coasts  from  St.  Jean  du  Pied  des  Forts, 
for  it  then  contained  all  Arragon,  Navarre,  Biscay,  Oporto,  Coimbra, 
Lisbon,  Seville,  Cordova,  Toledo,  and  Leon,  and  these  formerly  were 
conquered  by  this  great  king.  During  his  long  residence  in  Spain, 
Aquin,  king  of  Bugia  and  Barbary,  assembled  an  army  and  embarked 
for  Brittany,  where  he  landed  at  the  port  of  Vannes.  He  brought  his 
wife  and  children  with  him,  and,  having  established  himself  and  his 
army  in  the  country,  proceeded  to  make  further  conquests.  King 
Charles  was  duly  informed  of  what  was  passing  in  Brittany ;  but  he 
would  not  let  it  interfere  with  his  present  undertaking,  saying ;  <  Let 
him  establish  himself  in  Brittany :  it  will  not  be  difficult  for  us  to  free 
the  country  from  him  and  his  people ;  but  we  will  first  complete  the 
conquest  of  this  country,  and  submit  it  to  the  Christian  faith.  This 
king,  Aquio,  built  a  handsome  tower  on  the  sea-shore  near  to  Vannes, 
called  the  Glay,  wherein  he  took  pleasure  to  reside.  When  Charle- 
magne had  accomplished  his  expedition  to  Spain  by  the  delivery  of 
Galicia  and  other  provinces  from  the  Saracens,  whose  kings  he  had 
slain,  and,  by  driving  out  the  infidels,  had  brought  the  whole  kingdom 
under  the  Christian  faith ;  he  sailed  for  Brittany,  and  gave  battle  to 
king  Aquin  and  his  adherents,  with  such  success  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  infidels  were  killed,  and  king  Aquin  forced  to  fly,  in  a  vessel 
that  lay  ready  prepared  for  him  at  the  foot  of  the  tower  of  Glay.  He 
was  so  hard  pressed  by  the  French,  he  could  only  embark  himself, 
his  wife,  and  some  of  his  family,  and  in  the  hurry  forgot  a  young 
child,  of  about  a  year  old,  that  was  asleep  in  the  tower.  The  king 
having  escaped,  this  child  was  brought  to  Charlemagne,  who  was 
much  pleased  with  him,  and  had  him  baptized.  Roland  and  Oliver 
were  his  godfathers  at  the  font,  and  the  emperor  gave  him  handsome 
presents  and  the  lands  his  father  had  won  in  Brittany.  This  child, 
when  grown  -up,  was  a  valiant  knight,  and  called  Oliver  du  Glay. 
aquin,  because  he  had  been  found  in  the  tower  of  Glay,  and  was  the 
eon  of  king  Aquin. 

"  Such  was  the  foundation  of  the  family  of  sir  Bertrand  du  Gues- 
cUn,  which,  as  you  see,  ought  to  be  called  du  Glay-aquin.  Sir  Ber- 
trand was  used  to  say,  that  when  he  should  have  expelled  don  Pedro 
from  Spain  and  crowned  don  Henry  de  Transtamare,  he  would  go  to 
Bugia,  as  he  should  have  only  the  sea  to  cross,  and  demand  his  in- 
heritance :  and  would  undoubtedly  have  executed  it ;  for  don  Henry 
would  gladly  have  supplied  him  with  men  and  ships  j  but  the  prince 
of  Wales,  by  bringing  back  and  replacing  don  Pedro  on  the  throne 
of  Castille,  put  an  end  to  it.  Sir  Bertrand  was  made  prisoner  by  sir 
John  Chandos,  at  the  famous  battle  of  Najarra,  and  ransomed  for  one 
hundred  thousand  francs.  He  had  been  before  ransomed  by  the 
same  knight,  and  for  the  like  sum,  at  the  battle  of  Auray.  The  re- 
lewal  of  the  war  between  England  and  France  put  an  effectual  stop 
Id  this  African  expedition,  and  gave  him  so  much  employment  that 
fte  tould  not  attend  to  anything  else.  He  was,  nevertheless,  the  direct 
issue  from  king  Aquin,  who  reigned  over  Bugia  and  Barbary.  Thus 
nave  I  traced  to  you  the  descent  of  sir  Bertrand  du  Guesclin."  "  That 
<s  true,"  replied  I,  "  and  I  am  very  thankful  to  you  for  it,  which  I 
irill  not  forget."    As  I  said  this,  we  arrived  at  Freuilly.* 


CHAPTER    LXXVII. 

CHBASSADOIIS  FKOM  THE  KlT/ia  OF  FRANCE  WAIT  OH  THE  DDEE  OF  BRIT- 
TANY BESFECTINO  THE  ARREST  OF  HIS  CONSTABUI.  THE  DVEE,  HAVINS 
BEARD  THEM,  GIVES  THEU  HIS  ANSWER. 

It  I  could  have  been  as  long  with  sir  William  d'Ancenis  as  I  was 
with  sir  Espaign  du  Lyon,  when  we  travelled  together  from  Pamiers 
to  Orthfts  in  B^arn,  or  with  sir  Juan  Fernando  Portelet,  he  would 
have  told  me  many  interesting  things :  but  it  cfluld  not  be  ;  for,  soon 
after  dinner,  we  came  to  two  roads  ;  one  leading  to  Tours,  whither 
I  was  bound,  and  the  other  to  Mailly,  which  he  was  to  follow.  Here 
then  we  took  leave  of  each  other,  and  separated  ;  but  on  our  road 
from  Preuilly,  before  our  separation,  he  told  me  many  things  about 
the  bishop  of  Langres,  who  had  succeeded  the  bishop  of  Beauvais 
in  the  embassy  to  the  duke  of  Brittany  with  sir  John  de  Beuil,  and 
the  answer  they  received  from  the  duke.  Upon  the  authority  of 
what  the  knight  said,  I  have  written  as  follows  : 

The  fmbasaadors,  having  taken  leave  of  the  king  and  council. 


♦  The  high  raputation  of  Bertrand  du  Guesclin  gave  rise  to  many  false  reports  of  his 
ariffin :  the  above  is  one.  To  detect  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state.  1st.  There  never 
»ns  a  prince  in  Brittany  of  the  name  of  Again.  2ndly,  Charlemagne  conquered  thnt 
province  i»y  his  lieutenants,  and  was  never  there  in  person.  Scdly,  That  the  original 
(laine  of  the  house  of  du  Guesclin  was  not  Glay-aquin,  but  Guarplic,  a  compound  of 
two  Bieton  words,  Gwar  and  Flic,  which  signifies  a  creek,  and  describes  the  situation  of 
the  old  castle  du  Guarplic,  that  was  built  on  a  creek,  or  gulf,  in  Coneale  bay  in  tiM 
rirish  of  Saint  (coulomb,  diocese  of  DAI. 

For  fuijhw:  particulars,  see  I'Histoire  de  la  Britagn*. 


continued  theif  journey  until  they  came  to  Nantes,  where  thoy  in. 
quired  the  residence  of  the  duke.  They  were  told,  that  he  chiefly 
resided  at  or  near  Vannes  in  preference  to  any  other  place.  Thoy 
left  Nantes,  and  did  iiot  stop  until  they  arrived  at  Vannes,  as  it  ia 
only  twenty  leagues  distant,  and  dismounted  in  the  town,  for  the 
duke  lived  in  the  castle  called  La  Motte.  When  they  had  equipped 
themselves  in  a  manner  becoming  their  rank,  they  waited  on  him, 
who  received  them  outwardly  with  much  aflFection.  The  bishop  (rf 
Langres,  being  a  prelate,  was  the  spokesman,  and  harangued  in  a 
handsome  manner,  in  the  presence  of  his  two  companions,  sir  John 
de  Vi*nne  and  sir  John  de  Beuil,  saying,  "  Lord  duke,  we  are^ent 
hither  by  the  king  our  sovereign,  and  by  my  lords  his  uncles,  the 
dukes  of  Berry  and  Burgu..dy,  to  say  they  are  wondrously  surprised 
you  should  have  prevented  the  invasion  of  England  from  taking  place, 
when  on  the  point  of  sailing,  and  have  ransomed  the  constable  of 
France  for  such  an  immense  sum,  besides  seizing  three  of  his  castles 
in  Brittany  and  the  town  of  Jugon,*  which,  should  they  turn  against 
the  countiy,  may  seriously  injure  it.  We  are,  therefore,  charged  to 
order  you,  on  the  part  of  our  sovereign  lord  the  king,  and  of  our 
lords  his  uncles,  to  restore  sir  Oliver  de  Clisson,  constable  of  France, 
those  parts  of  his  inheritance  you  now  withhold  from  him,  and  give 
him  peaceable  possession  thereof,  according  to  justice,  in  the  same 
condition  they  were  in  before  they  were  surrendered  up  to  you  through 
constraint,  and  not  according  to  any  just  claim  you  had  upon  them, 
and  also  the  sum  of  money  you  have  teceived,  wholly  and,  fully, 
wherever  he  shall  be  pleased  to  have  it  paid.  The  king  and  his 
council  likewise  summon  you  to  appear  at  Paris,  or  wherever  else 
they  may  direct,  to  excuse  yourself  for  what  you  have  done.  The 
king  is  so  good-tempered  and  forbearing,  that,  from  ties  of  blood,  he 
will  readily  listen  to  your  ex  :uses.  Should  they  not  be  quite  satis- 
factory, our  lords,  the  dukes  Ov'  Berry  and  Biirgundy,  will  so  fashion 
them  to  the  utmost  of  their  abilities,  and  by  entreaties  or  otherwise 
manage  the  matter  so  that  you  shall  remain  friend  and  cousin  to  the 
king,  as  it.  is  reasonable  you  should  be." 

The  bishop,  turning  to  sir  John  de  Vienne,  said,  "  Do  you  agree 
in  my  sentiments  ?"  "  Yes,  sir,"  he  replied.  Sir  John  de  Beuil 
made  a  similar  answer  :  when  this  passed,  there  were  but  these  four 
in  the  apartment.  The  duke,  having  heard  the  bishop,  was  very 
thoughtful,  and  not  without  reason,  for  the  words  were  so  clear  they 
required  no  expounding.  At  length  he  said,  "  Sir,  I  have  well  heard 
what  you  had  to  say :  it  was  proper  I  should  do  so,  as  you  come  from 
my  sovereign  lord  the  king  of  France,  and  my  lords  his  uncles.  I 
am  therefore  bounden  to  pay  you,  as  coming  from  them,  every  honor 
and  respect,  and  am  willing  to  do  so.  What  you  have  said,  how. 
ever,  demands  consideration;  and  I  shall  take  the  advice  of  my 
council,  that  I  may  give  you  such  an  answer  as  may  please  you,  for 
I  would  not  act  otherwise.  "  You  say  well,"  replied  the  embassa. 
dors,  "and  we  are  satisfied."  They  then  took  leave,  and  returned 
to  their  hotel.  Toward  evening,  they  received  an  invitation  from 
the  duke  to  dine  with  him  on  the  morrow,  which  they  accepted. 
The  next  day  they  went  to  the  castle,  where  they  found  the  duke 
and  his  knights,  who  received  them  magnificently.  Shortly  after 
their  arrival,  basins  and  ewers  were  brought,  for  them  to  wash  before 
they  sat  down  to  table.  The  bishop  of  Langres,  in  respect  to  his 
prelacy,  was  seated  above  all  the  company :  next  to  him  was  the 
duke,  then  sir  John  de  Vienne  and  sir  John  de  Beuil.  The  dinner 
was  very  splendid,  sumptuous,  and  well  served  ;  when  it  was  over, 
they  entered  into  the  presence-chamber,  where  they  conversed  on 
different  Subjects,  and  amused  themselves  in  hearing  the  minstrels. 

The  lords  from  France  thought  they  should  have  then  received 
their  answer,  but  were  disappointed.  Wine  and  spices  were  brought, 
which  having  partaken  of,  they  retired  to  their  hotels,  and  remained 
the  whole  evening  comfortably  at  home.  On  the  ensuing  morning, 
it  was  signified  to  them  that  the  duke  wished  to  see  them  at  the 
castle,  whither  they  went ;  and,  being  introduced  to  the  apartment 
where  the  duke  was,  he  received  them  kindly,  and  thus  spoke' 
"  My  fair  sirs,  I  know  you  are  anxious  for  an  answer  to  what  you 
have  been  charged  to  tell  me  from  my  sovereign  and  other  lords, 
that  you  may  report  it  to  them  :  I  therefore  declare,  that  I  have  done 
nothing  to  sir  Oliver  de  Clisson  that  I  repent  of,  except  that  he  has 
escaped  too  cheaply  and  with  his  life ;  this  I  spared  solely  on  account 
of  his  office,  and  not  in  any  manner  out  of  personal  regard  ;  for  he 
has  behaved  so  very  ill  to  me,  in  several  instances,  that  I  hate  him 
mortally ;  and,  begging  my  sovereign's  and  their  graces'  pardon,  I 
have  not  prevented  the  expedition  to  England  taking  place  by  the 
arrest  of  the  constable.  Of  this  I  am  willing  and  able  to  exculpate 
myself ;  for  the  day  I  had  him  arrested,  I  was  thinking  no  harm 
against  it  :t  it  is  proper  to  take  advantage  of  an  enemy  wherever  it 
may  be  found.  If  he  had  been  slain,  I  believe  the  kingdom  of 
France  would  not  have  been  the  worse  governed  for  having  lost  the 
supposed  benefit  of  his  counsel.  With  regard  to  the  castles  he  sur. 
rendered  to  me,  and  of  which  I  am  in  possession,  I  shall  keep  thera 
until  the  king  by  force  dispossesses  me  of  them.  As  to  the  money, 
I  reply,  that  from  the  hatred  of  sir  Oliver  de  Clisson,  I  have  incurred 

"^  Jugon  miu;  have  been  ft  place  of  considerable  consequence,  for  I  believe  tbeie  is  u 
old  proverb 

"  Qui  a  Bretagne  sans  Jugon 
A-  un  chappe  sans  chaperon." 
:  TIm  oricintl  runs,  "  nul  mal  je  n'y  pensoyt." 
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debts  in  this  and  other  countries,  and  have  from  this  sum  repaid  those 
to  whom  I  was  Indebted."  Such  was  the  answer  the  duke  of  Brit, 
tany  gave  to  the  embassadors  from  the  king  of  France.  Many  de- 
bates ensued,  to  induce  the  duke  to  send  a  more  moderate  answer ; 
but  his  replies  were  always  to  the  same  effect  as  what  he  had  before 
spoken.  When  they  found  they  could  not  obtain  anything  more, 
they  desired  to  take  their  leave,  which  being  gi-anted,  they  prepared 
for  their  departure,  and  journeyed  until  they  arrived  at  Paris ;  thence 
they  went  to  the  castle  of  Beaut€,  near  Vincennes,  where  the  king 
and  queen  resided.  The  dukes  of  Berry  and  Burgundy  soon  followed 
them,  as  they  were  impatient  to  hear  the  duke  of  Brittany's  answer, 
which  as  you  have  heard  I  will  not  repeat.  But  as  those  sent  into 
Brittany  had  not  succeeded  in  any  one  point,  the  king  and  council 
were  greatly  displeased  with  the  duke,  and  said  he  was  the  proudest 
and  most  presumptuous  man  alive,  and  that  matters  should  not  re- 
main as  they  were ;  for  the  consequences  would  be  too  prejudicial 
and  disgraceful  to  the  crown  of  France.  It  was  fully  the  intention 
of  theJcing  and  his  council  to  make  war  on  the  duke  of  Brittany. 

The  duke  expected  nothing  less  :  for  he  knew  he  had  anpered  the 
king  of  France  as  well  as  those  of  his  council ;  but  his  hatred  against 
the  constable  was  so  deep,  it  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  his  reason  ; 
and  he  sorely  repented  that,  when  in  his  power,  he  had  not  put  him 
to  death.  Things  remained  in  this  state  a  considerable  time.  The 
duke  resided  at  Vannes,  but  seldom  went  abroad  for  fear  of  ambus, 
cades :  he  paid  great  court  to  the  principal  cities  and  towns  in  the 
duchy,  and  made  secret  treaties  with  the  English :  he  also  garrisoned 
his  strong  places  the  same  as  in  times  of  war.  His  opinion  continu. 
ally  varied,  as  to  what  had  passed  :  sometimes  he  said,  he  wished  he 
had  not  arrested  the  constable  ;  at  others,  to  excuse  himself,  he  de. 
dared  that  Chsson  had.  so  grievously  insulted  him,  he  had  good  rea. 
son  for  what  he  bad  done.  This  conduct  had  caused  him  to  be 
feared  in  the  country;  for  the  lord  hath  small  authority  who  is  not 
feared  by  his  subjects  ;*  for  whenever  he  pleases  he  may  be  at  peace 
with  them. 

We  will  now  leave  the  duke  of  Brittany,  and  return  to  the  affairs 
af  England,  which,  at  this  moment,  were  in  a  troubled  and  danger. 
DOS  state. 


CHAPTER   LXXVIII. 

m  DVSES  OF  YORK  AND  aLOUCGSTEB,  tJNCI.ES  TO  THE  KINO,  OONFEDK- 
BATE,  WITH  OTHER  BABONS,  AaAINST  HIM  AND  HIS  COUNCIL.  THE  PEO- 
ELE  ABE  DISCONTENTED  WITH  THE  DDKE  OF  IKELAND.  THE  LONDONERS, 
THBOnOH  THE  MEANS  OF  THE  DUEE  OF  G-LODCESTEB  AND  HIS  FBIENDS, 
OBTAIN  FHOM  THE  KING-,  THAT  A  DAY  SHOULD  BE  FIXED  FOB  THOSE 
WHO  HAD  MANAOED  THE  FINANCES  TO  KENDEB  AN  AOCOtJNT  OF  THEM. 

YoD  have  before  heard,  that  the  dukes  of  York  and  Gloucester  had 
confederated  with  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  the  earl  of  Arundel,  the  earl 
of  Northumberland,  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  and  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  against  the  king  and  his  council,  with  whom  they  were 
.very  much  dissatisfied.  They  said,  "  This  duke  of  Ireland  doth  with 
tlie  king  and.  the  realm  as  he  pleases  :  the  king  has  only  base  knaves 
about  his  person,  without  any  regard  to  noblemen  ;  and  as  long  as 
he  attends  to  no  other  advice  than  that  of  those  now  near  him,  things 
cannot  go  on  well ;  for  no  kingdom  can  prosper  when  governed  by 
wicked  men.  It  is  well  known,  that  when  a  poor  person  is  exalted 
and  supported  by  his  lord,  he  corrupts  the  people,  and  destroys  the 
country:  for  what  can  a  base-born  man  feel  of  honor?  his  sole  wish 
is  to  enrich  himself:  just  like  the  otter,  who,  on  entering  a  pond,  de- 
vours all  the  fish  therein.  Whence  comes  it  that  this  duke  of  Ireland 
hath  such  power  over  the  king,  (we  know  his  origin)  and  governeth 
all  England  at  his  pleasure,  while  the  king's  uncles  are  disregarded  ? 
Such  conduct  is  no  longer  to  be  suffered.  We  are  not  ignorant  who 
the  earl  of  Oxford  was,  and  that  in  this  country  he  had  not  one  good 
quality,  either  of  sense,  honor  or  gentility  allowed  him."  "  Sir  John 
Chandos,"  added  a  knight,  "  made  him  feel  this  very  sharply  once, 
at  the  palace  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  at  St.  Andrews,  in  Bordeaux." 
"  How  so  ?"  demanded  another,  who  wished  to  know  the  particulars. 
"  I  will  tell  you,"  replied  the  knight,  "  for  I  was  present.  Wine 
was  serving  round  to  the  prince  of  Wales  and  a  large  party  of  Eng- 
lish lordsj  in  an  apartment  of  his  palace  ;  and,  when  the  prince  had 
drunk,  the  cup  was  carried  to  sir  John  Chandos,  as  constable  of 
.4.quitaine,  who  took  it  and  drank,  without  paying  any  attention  to 
'he  earl  of  Oxford,  father  to  this  duke  of  Ireland,  or  desiring  him  to 
drink  first.  After  sir  John  Chandos  had  drunk,  one  of  his  squires j)re. 
Bonted  the  wine  to  the  earl  of  Oxford ;  but,  indignant  that  Chandos 
h?.d  drunk  before  him,  he  refused  it,  and  said,  by  way  of  mockery,  to 
the  squire  who  was  holding  the  cup,  '  Go,  carry  it  to  thy  master, 
Chandos :  let  him  drink.'  '  Why  should  I  go  to  him  ?  for  he  has 
drunk.  Drink  yourself,  since  it  is  offered  you :  for,  by  St.  George,  if 
you  do  not,  I  will  throw  it  in  your  face.'  The  earl,  afraid  lest  the 
squire  should  execute  what  he  had  said,  for  he  was  bold  enough  to 
do  so,  took  the  cu  o  and  put  it  to  his  mouth  and  drank,  or  at  least  pre. 
tended  to  drink.  Sir  John  Chandos  was  not  far  off,  and  heard  and 
saw  the  whole,  and  his  squire,  while  the  prince  was  in  conversation 
with  others,  cahie  and  told  him  what  had  passed.  Sir  John  Chan- 
dos took  no  notice  of  it  until  the  prince  had  retired,  when,  stepping 


*  Cv  c'fwt  petite  set'  rneurie  de  seieneur  qui  a'est  cmint  et  doutrtA  dtt  ses  gens. 


up  to  the  earl  of  Oxford,  he  said,  '  What,  sir  Aubrey,*  are  you  dis. 
pleased  that  I  drank  first,  who  am  the  constable  of  this  country  1  I 
may  well  drink  and  take  precedence  before  you,  since  my  most  re. 
nowned  sovereign,  the  king  of  England,  and  my  lords,  the  princes, 
assent  to  it.  True  it  is,  that  you  were  at  the  battle  of  Poitieis ;  but 
all  now  present  do  not  know  the  cause  of  it  so  well  as  I  do  :  I  wiL 
declare  it,  that  they  may  remember  it.  When  my  lord,  the  prince, 
had  finished  his  journey  to  Languedoc,  Carcassone  and  Narbonna, 
and  was  returned  to  this  city  of  Bordeaux,  you  took  it  into  your  head 
that  you  would  return  to  Englaiid ;  but  what. did  the  king  say  to  you  ? 
I  know  it  well,  though  I  was  not  present.  He  asked,  if  you  had  ac 
complished  your  service  ;  and,  afterwards,  what  you  had  done  with 
his  son.  You  replied,  "  Sir,  I  left  him  in  good  health  at  Bordeaux." 
"  What !"  said  the  king,  "  and  have  you  been  bold  enough  to  come 
hither  without  him  ?  Did  I  not  strictly  enjoin  you,  and  the  others 
who  accompanied  him,  never  to  return  without  him,  under  the  for. 
feiture  of  your  lands  ?  and  yet  you  have  dared  to  disobey  my  com- 
mands. I  now  positively  order  you  to  quit  my  kingdom  within  four 
days  and  return  to  the  prince ;  for  if  you  be  found  on  the  fifth  day, 
you  shall  lose  your  Ufe  and  estates."  You  were  afraid  to  hazard  dis. 
obedience,  as  was  natural,  and  left  England.  You  were  so  fortunate, 
that  you  joined  the  prince  four  days  before  the  battle  of  Poitie(s,  and 
had,  that'  day,  the  command  of  forty  lances,  while  I  had  sixty.  Now, 
consider  if  I,  who  am  constable  of  Aquitaine,  have  not  the  right  to 
take  precedence,  and  drink  before  you  do.'  The  earl  of  Oxford 
was  much  ashamed,  and  would  have  willingly  been  anywhere  but 
there.  He  was  forced,  however,  to  bear  with  what  sir  John  Chandos 
said,  who  spoke  aloud  that  all  might  hear  him."  "  After  this,"  said 
another  knight,  "  we  ought  not  to  be  surprised  that  the  duke  of  Ire. 
land,  who  is  the  son  of  this  earl  of  Oxford,  is  not  more  considerate, 
and  does  not  keep  in  his  memory  what  may  be  told  him  of  his  father, 
instead  of  ruling  the  whole  kingdom  of  England,  and  setting  himself 
above  the  king's  uncles."  "  And  why  should  he  not  do  so,"  replied 
others,  "  since  the  king  wills  it  ?" 

There  were  great  murmurings  throughout  England  against  the  duke 
of  Ireland ;  but  what  injured  him  the  most  was  his  conduct  to  his 
duchess,  the  lady  Philippa,  daughter  of  the  lord  de  Coucy,  earl  of 
Bedford,  who  was  a  handsome  and  noble  lady,  and  of  the  highest  ex- 
traction. He  fell  in  love  with  a  German  lady,  one  of  the  attendants 
of  the  present  queen ;  and,  by  his  solicitations  at  the  court  of  Rome, 
pope  Urban  VI.  granted  him  a  divorce  from  the  lady  Philippa,  with. 
out  any  tide  of  justice,  but  through  presumption  and  indifference. 
When  he  married  this  lady,  king  Richard  consented  thereto ;  for  he 
was  so  blinded  by  the  duke  of  Ireland  that,  if  he  had  declared  that 
black  was  white,  the  king  would  not  have  said  to  the  contrary.  The 
mother  of  the  duke  was  mightily  enraged  with  him  for  this  conduct, 
and  took  the  lord  de  Coucy's  daughter  to  her  home  and  made  her  her 
own  companion.  The  duke  certainly  acted  ill,  and  evil  betel  him 
for  it,  as  this  was  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  hatred  all  England 
bore  him.t  It  is  but  just  that  what  is  conceived  in  evil  should  have 
an  unfortunate  end  ;  and  this  duke  confided  so  much  in  the  affection 
of  the  king,  he  thought  no  one  would  dare  to  injure  him. 

It  was  reported  through  England,  that  a  new  tax  was  to  be  levied 
on  every  fire,  and  that  each  was  to  pay  a  noble,  the  rich  making  up 
for  the  deficiencies  of  the  poor.  The  king's  uncles  knew  this  would 
be  difficult  to  bring  about ;  and  they  had  caused  it  to  be  spread  in  the 
principal  towns  how  greatly  the  inhabitants  would  be  oppressed  by 
such  taxes,  and  that,  as  there  must  remain  great  sums  in  the  treasury, 
the  people  ought  to  insist  on  having  an  account  of  their  expenditure 
from  those  who  had  the  management,  such  as  the  archbishop  of  York, 
the  duke  of  Ireland,  sir  Simon  Burley,  sir  Michael  de  la  Pole,  sir 
Nicholas  Bramber,  sir  Robert  Tresilian,  sir  Peter  Gouloufre,  sir  John 
Salisbury,  sir  John  Beauchamp,  and  the  master  of  the  wooLstaple  ; 
and,  if  these  would  render  an  honest  account,  there  would  be  found 
money  enough  for  the  present  demands  qf  the  kingdom.  It  is  a  well 
known  maxim,  that  no  one  pays  willingly,  or  takes  money  from  his 
purse,  if  he  can  avoid  it.  These  rumors  were  soon  spread  through, 
out  England,  and  especially  in  London,  which  is  the  chief  key  of  the 
realm,  so  that  the  people  rose  in  rebellion,  to  inquire  into  the  govern, 
ment  of  the  country,  for  that  there  had  not  for  some  time  been  any 
thing  known  concerning  it. 

The  Londoners  first  addressed  themselves  to  Thomas  of  Wood 
stock,  duke  of  Gloucester,  though  he  was  younger  than  the  duke  of 
York ;  for  he  was  much  beloved  for  his  valor,  prudence,  and  steadi- 
ness in  business. '  When  they  were  in  his  presence,  they  said,  "  My 
lord,  the  good  city  of  London  recommends  itself  to  your  care ;  and 
its  citizens,  as  well  a§  all  England,  entreat  you  would  take  upon  ypu 


''ThisearlofOxf  Mil's  mime  wasThomos.    Sir  Alberic d6  Vore  was hU brother.  Ha 
was  employed  in  different  negotiations  by  Richard  II. 

.  B.obert  was  the  son  and  heir  of  Thomas,  the  last  earl  of  OxfQ>^  And  created  dakm  of 
Ireland. 

See  Dugdale's  Baronage. 

t  Wabingham,  spealcinff  of  this  transaction  siya :  "  Accidit  his  dtfJ>i»«,  ut  Robertus 
Vere,  elatus  de  honoribus  quos  rex  impeadebateidem  jugiter,  sunm  repud"'\ret  uxorem 
juvenculam,  nobilem,  atque  pulchram,  genitam  de  illustris  Edwardi  regis  iiJ*^  Isabella, 
et  aliam  duceret,  quie  cum  regina  Anna  venerat  de  Boemia  (ut  fertur)  cqiuw^^m  Oel 
larii  filiam,  ignobilem  prorsus  atque  foedam;  ob  quamcauiam  magna  surrepsitPtoasie 
gcandalonim  (cujus  nomen  erat  in  vulgnria  idiomate  Lancecrona.)  Favebntsibi  r\  his 
omnibus  ipse  rex,  nolens  ipsum  in  aliquo  contristare,  vel  potius  (prout  dicitur)  non  toHm 
suisvotis  atiqualiter  obviare,  qui  nialedciis  cujusdam  fratris  (qui  cum  dicto  Roberto  fijrtj 
rex  impeditus  nequaquam  ouod  bonum  est  et  honestum  cernere.  vel  sectari  ralebat. 
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the  g^ernment  of  the  realm,  and  learif  from  those  who  have  poa. 
sessed  themselves  of  the  kingdom  how  it  has  been  hitherto  governed ; 
for  the  common  people  make  bitter  complaints,  that  taxes  upon  taxes 
are  continually  imposed,  and  that  the  kingdom,  since  the  coronation 
of  the  king,  has  been  more  grievously  oppressed  by  these  and  other 
extraordinary  aids,  than  for  fifty  years  preceding  it.  No  one  knows 
how  these  sums  have  been  expended,  nor  what  is  become  of  them. 
You  will  be  pleased  to  inquire  into  this,  and  provide  a  remedy,  or 
things  will  turn  out  ill,  for  the  discontents  of  the  people  are  very 
strong."  The  duke  of  Gloucester  replied,  "  My  good  sirs,  I  have 
attentively  listened  to  what  you  have  said  ;  but  I  alone  can  do  noth- 
ing. I  know  you  have  well-founded  cause  of  complaint,  as  well  as 
the  rest  of  England ;  but  notwithstanding  I  am  son  to  a  king  of  Eng. 
land,  and  uncle  to  the  present  king,  if  I  were  to  interfere  by  speak- 
ing to  him,  he  would  not  attend  to  me  ;  for  my  nephew  has  counsel, 
lors  near  his  person  in  whom  he  confides  more  than  in  himself,  and 
these  counsellors  lead  him  as  they  please.  If"  you  wish  to  succeed 
In  having  your  grievances  redressed,  you  should  enter  into  a  confed- 
eracy with  the  principal  towns,  and  with  some  of  the  nobles  and 
irelates,  and  come  before  the  king,  where  my  brother  and  myself 
will  cheerfully  meet  you,  and  say  to  the  king,  "  Most  dear  lord,'  you 
have  been  crowned  when  very  young,  and  have  hitherto  been  very 
badly  advised,  nor  have  you  attended  to  the  afiairs  of  your  kingdom, 
from  the  mean  and  weak  counsellors  you  have  chosen.  This  has 
eaused  the  mismanagement  of  affairs,  as  you  must  have  seen  ;  and 
if  God,  out  of  his  mercy,  had  not  stretched  forth  his  hand,  the  coun- 
try must  inevitably  have  been  ruined.  For  which,  most  redoubted 
lord,  we  supplicate  you,  in  the  presence  of  your  uncles,  as  good  sub. 
jects  should  entreat  their  lord,  that  you  attend  to  these  matters,  that 
the  noble  kingdom  and  crown  of  England,  which  has  descended  to 
you  from  the  most  powerful  and  gallant  king  this  country  ever  pos- 
sessed, may  be  supported  in  prosperity  and  honor,  and  the  common 
people,  who  now  complain,  be  maintained  in  their  just  rights  and  privi- 
leges. This  you  swore  to  perform  on  the  day  of  your  coronation. 
We  also  entreat,  that  you  would  assemble  the  three  estates  of  the 
realm,  that  they  may  examine  into  the  late  manner  of  your  govern, 
ment.  Should  it  have  been  managed  in  a  manner  becoming  a  per- 
son of  your  rank,  those  who,  h?ve  governed  will  acquire  profit  and 
honor,  and  shall  remain  as  long  as  they  choose,  and  while  it-  may  be 
your  good  pleasure,  in  their  offices.  But  if  those  who  may  be  ap- 
pointed to  examine  into  these  matters  find  anything  contrary  to  good 
government,  they  will  provide  a  remedy  by  quietly  dismissing  from 
your  person  those  who  have  so  acted,  and  replacing  them  by  others 
better  qualified ;  but  with  your  consent  first  had,  then  that  of  your 
ancles  and  of  the  prelates  and  barons  of  the'  realm,  who  viill  pay  at- 
tention in  the  choice  to  your  honor  and  to  that  of  your  kingdom." 

"  When  you  shall  have  made  this  remonstrance  to  the  king,"  said 
the  duke  of  Gloucester  to  the  Londoners,  "  he  will  give  you  an  an. 
swer.  If  he  should  say,  '  We  will  consider  of  it,'  cut  the  matter 
short,  and  declare  you  will  not  have  any  delay ;  and  press  it  the  more 
to  alarm  him,  as  well  as  his  minions.  Say,  boldly,  that  the  country 
will  not  longer  suffer  it ;  and  it  is  wonderful  they  have  borne  it  so 
long.  My  brother  and  myself  will  be  with  the  king,  and  also  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  earls  of  Arundel,  Salisbui^  and  North. 
nmberland ;  but  say  nothing  should  we  not  be  present ;  for  we  are 
the  principal  personages  in  England,  and  will  second  you  in  your  re. 
monstrance,  by  adding,  that  what  yoii  require  is  but  reasonable  and 
just.  When  he  shall  hear  us  thus  speak,  he  will  not  contradict  us, 
unless  he  be  very  ill  advised  indeed,  and  vrill  appoint  a  day  accord, 
ingly.  This  is  the  adince  and  the  remedy  I  offer  you."  The  London, 
ers  replied,  "  My  lord,  you  have  loyally  spoken ;  but  it  will  be  difficult 
for  us  to  find  the  king  and  as  many  lords  as  you  have  named,  at  one 
time  in  his  presence."  "  Not  at  all,"  said  the  duke :  "  St  George's 
day  will  be  within  ten  days,  and  the  king  will  then  be  at  Windsor  ; 
you  may  be  sure  the  duke  of  Ireland  and  sir  Simon  Burley  will  be 
there  also.  There,  will  be'  many  others.  My  brother,  myself,. and 
the  earl  of  Salisbury,  will  be  there.  Do  you  come,  and  you  will  act 
according  to  circumstances." 

The  Londoners  promised  to  be  at  Windsor  on  St,  George's  day, 
and  left  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  well  pleased  with  their  reception. 
When  that  day  came,  the  king  of  England  held  a  grand  festival,  as 
his  predecessors  had  done  before  him,  and,  accompanied  by  his  queen 
and  court,  went  to  Windsor.  On  the  morrow,  the  Londoners  came 
thither  with  sixty  horse,  and  those  from  York  and  other  principal 
towns  in  like  numbers,  and  lodged,  themselves  in 'the  town.  The 
king  was  desirous  of  leaving  the  place  for  another  three  leagues  off, 
when  he  heard  of  the  arrival  of  the  commons  of  England,  and  still 
more  so,  when  told  they  wanted  to  speak  to  "him  ;  for  he  dreaded 
greatly  their  remonstrances,  and  would  not  have  heard  them :  but  his 
uncles  and  the  earl  of  Salisbury  said,  "  My  lord,  you  cannot  depart, 
for  they  are  deputed  hither  by  all  your  principal  towns.  It  is  proper 
you  hear  what  thty  hnve  to  say :  you  will  then  give  them  your  an. 
awer,  or  take  time  to  consider  of  it."  He  remained,  therefore,  but 
»ore  against  his  will. 

The  commons  were  introduced  to  the  presence,  in  the  lower  hall, 
without  die  new  building,  where  the  palace  stood  in  former  times. 
The  king  was  attended  by  his  two  uncles,  the  archbishop  of  Canter. 
bury,  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  lord  chancellor,  the  earl  of  Salis. 
kufy,  the  eail  of  Northumberland,  and  several  otheis  of  the  nobility. 


The  commons  inade  their  harangue  to  the  king,  by  their  spokesman, 
a  citizen  of  London,  called  Simon  de  Sudbury,  a  man  of  sense  and 
oratory.  He  formed  his  speech  from  what  the  duke  of  Gloucestei 
had  said  to  them ;  and,  as  you  have  heard  that,  I  need  not  take  more 
notice  of  it.  The  king,  having  heard  it,  replied :  "  Ye  commons  of 
England,  your  requests  are  great  and  important,  and  cannot  be  im- 
mediately attended  to ;  for  we  shall  not  long  remain  here,  nor  are  all 
our  council  vfith  us :  indeed  the  greater  part  are  absent.  I  therefore 
bid  each  of  you  return  quietly  to  your  homes,  and  there  peaceably 
remain,  unless  sent  for,  until  Michaelmas,  when  the  parliament  shaU 
be  assembled  at  Westminster,  Come  thither  and  lay  your  requests 
before  us,  which  we  will  submit  to  our  council.  What  we  approve 
shall  be  granted,  and  what  we  think  improper  refused.  For  think 
not  we  are  to  be  ruled  by  our  people.  That  has  never  been ;  and 
we  can  perceive  nothing  but  what  is  right  and  just  in  our  govern, 
ment,  and  in  those  who  govern  under  us,"  Upward  of  seven  in. 
stantly  replied  to  the  king,  and  said,  "  Most  redoubted  lord,  undei 
your  grace's  favor,  your  justice  is  weak,  indeed,  in  the  realm,  and 
you  know  not  what  behooveth  you  to  know :  for  you  neither  make 
inquiry,  nor  examine  in4o  what  is  passing  ;  and  those  who  are  your 
advisers  will  never  tell  you,  for  the  great  wealth  they  are  amassing. 
It  is  not  justice,  sir  king,  to  cut  off  heads,  wrists,  or  feet,  or  any  way 
to  punish ;  but  justice  consists  in  the  maintaining  the  subject  in  his 
right,  and  in  taking  care  he  live  in  peace,  without  having  any  cause 
of  complaint.  We  must  also  say  that  you  have  appointed  too  long 
a  day  by  referring  us  to  Michaelmas.  No  time  can  be  better  than 
the  present :  we,  therefore,  unanimously  declare,  that  we  will  have 
an  account,  and  very  shortly  too,  from  those  who  have  governed  your 
kingdom  since  your  coronation,  and  know  what  is  become  of  the 
great  sums  that  have  been  raised  in  England  for  these  last  nine  years, 
and  whither  they  have  passed.  If  those  who  have  been  your  treas- 
urers shall  give  a  just  account,  or  nearly  so,  we  shall  be  much  re. 
joiced,  and  leave  them  in  their  offices.  Those  who  shall  not  produce 
honest  acquittances  for  their  expenditure  shall  be  treated  accordingly, 
by  the  commissioners  that  are  to  be  nominated  by  you,  and  our  lords 
your  uncles," 

The  king,  on  this,  looked  at  his  uncles  to  see  if  they  would  sa; 
anything,  when  the  duke  of  Gloucester  said,  "  That  he  saw  nothing 
but  what  was  just  and  reasonable  in  the  demands  they  had  made  : . 
what  do  you  say,  fair  brother  of  York  ?"  "  As  God  may  help  me, 
it  is  all  true,"  he  replied,  as  did  the  other  barons  who  were  present , 
but  the  king  wished  them  to  give  their  opinions  separately,  "  Sir,'" 
added  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  "  it  is  but  fair  that  you  know  how 
your  money  has  been  expended,"  The  king,  perceiving  they  were 
all  united,  and  that  his  minions  dared  not  utter  one  word,  for  they 
were  overawed  by  the  presence  of  the  nobles,  said,  "  Well,  I  consent 
to  it :  let  them  be  sent  away ;  for  summer  is  now  approaching,  and 
the  time  for  my  amusement  in  hunting."  Then,  addressing  the  Lon- 
doners, he  added, "  Would  you  have  the  matter  instantly  dispatched  ?" 
"  Yes,  we  entreat  it  of  you,  noble  king :  we  shall  likewise  beg  of 
these  lords  to  take  part,  more  particularly  our  lords  your  uncles." 
The  dukes  replied,  they  would  vidllingly  undertake  it,  as  well  on  the 
part  of  their  lord  and  king,  as  for  the  country.  The  commons  then 
said  ;  "  We  also  wish  that  the  reverend  fathers,  the  lord  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  the  bishops  of  Lincoln  and  Winchester,  be  par- 
ties." They  said,  they  would  cheerfully  do  so.  When  this  was 
agreed  to,  they  nominated  the  lords  present,  such  as  the  earls  of  Sal 
isbury  and  Northumberland,  sir  Reginald  Cobham,  sir  Guy  de  Bryan, 
sir  Thomas  Felton,  sir  Mathew  Gournay,  and  said  there  should  be 
from  two  to  four  of  the  principal  pereons  from  each  city  or  large 
town,  who  would  represent  the  commons  of  England.  All  this  was 
assented  to,  and  the  time  for  their  meeting  fixed  for  the  week  after 
St.  George's  day,  to  be  holden  at  Westminster  ;  and  all  tlie  king's 
ministers  and  treasurers  were  ordered  to  attend,  and  give  an  account 
of  their  administrations  to  the  before.named  lords.  The  king  con- 
sented to  the  whole,  not  through  force,"but  at  the  solicitations  and 
prayers  of  his  uncles,  the  other  lords,  and  commons  of  England.  It, 
indeed,  concerned  them  to  l<  .jow  how  affairs  had  been  managed, 
both  in  former  times  and  in  those  of  the  present  day.  All  having 
been  amicably  settled,  the  assembly  broke  up,  and  the  lords,  on  leav. 
ing  Windsor,  returned  to  London,  whither  were  summoned  all  col- 
lectors  and  receivers,  from  the  different  counties,  vrilh  their  receipts 
and  acquittances,  under  pain  of  corporal  punishment  and  confisca- 
tion of  goods. 

CHAPTER   LXXIX. 

THE  COMMISSIONERS  OP  ACCOUNTS  CONDEMN  SIR  SIMON  BCRIEY  TO  BE  IM- 
.PRISONED  IN  THE  TOWER  OP  LONDON.  SIR  THOMAS  TRIVET  IS  KILLED 
BY  A  PALL  PROM  HIS  HORSE.  SIR  WILLIAM  ELMHAM  IS  ACQUITTED.  OP 
HAVING  TAKEJI  MONET  POR  THE  SURRENDER  OP  BOUBBOURS  AND 
SKAVELINES. 

The  assembly  of  the  commissioners  of  accounts  was  held  at  West, 
minster,  consisting  of  the  king's  uncles,  the  prelates,  barons,  and  de. 
puties  from  the  principal  towns  of  England.  It  lasted  upward  of  a 
month.  Some  of  those  who  appeared  before  it,  not.producing  fail 
or  honorable  accounts,  were  punished  corporally,  and  by  confiscation 
of  whatever  they  possessed. 

Sir  Simon  Burley  was  charged  with  defalcations  to  the  amount  of 
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two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  francs,  notwithstanding  he  had  heen 
tutor  to  the  king,  and  had  assisted  him  in  the  government  from  his 
earliest  youth.  When  called  upon  to  account  for  what  had  become 
of  it,  he  cast  the  blame  on  the  archbishop  of  York  and  sir  William 
Neville,  saying  he  had  never  acted  but  with  them  and  by  their  advice, 
and  in  conjunction  with  the  king's  chamberlains,  sir  Robert  Tresilian, 
sir  Robert  Beauchamp,  sir  John  SaUsbury,  sir  Nicholas  Bramber, 
and  others ;  but  those,  when  examined,  excused  themselves,  and 
flung  the  whole  fault  on  him.  The  duke  of  Ireland  said  to  Simon 
privately  j  "  I  understand  you  are  to  be  arrested  and  sent  to  prison 
until  you  shall  pay  the  sura  you  are  charged  with.  Do  not  dispute 
the  matter,  but  go  whither  they  may  order :  I  will  make  your  peace 
with  the  king,  though  they  had  all  sworn  to  the  contrary.  You  know 
the  constable  of  France  owes  me  forty  thousand  francs  for  the  ran. 
Bom  of  John  of  Blois,  and  this  sum  he  will  shortly  pay  :  I  will  offe 
the  amount  to  the  commissioners,  which,  for  the-  moment,  will  satisfy 
them :  but  the  king  is  sovereign ;  he  will  pardon  you  all,  for  the  baU 
ances  must  be  paid  to  him  and  to  none  other."  "If  I 'did  not  depend," 
replied  sir  Simon  Rurley,  "  that  you  would  strongly  support  me  with 
the  king,  and  assist  me  personally  in  this  matter,  I  would  cross  the 
sea  and  go  to  the  king  of  Bohemia.  I  should  be  well  received  there, 
and  remain  for  a  time  until  all  this  bustle  were  blown  over."  "I  will 
never  forsake  you,"  said  the  duke  of  Ireland :  "  are  we  not  compan. 
ions,  and  equally  implicated  t  You  must  ask  time  for  payment.  I 
know  well  that  you  can  pay  when  you  please,  in  ready  money,  one 
hundred  thousand  francs.  Do  not  fear  death,  for  they  will  never 
push  matters  so  far  as  that ;  and  before  Michaelmas,  things  shall  have 
a  different  turn  from  what  these  lords  think  :  let  me  only  once  have 
the  king  in  my  power,  and  I  will  have  him,  for  all  that  he  now  does 
he  is  forced  to.  We  must  satisfy  these  cursed  Londoners,  and  put 
an  end  to  all  this  discontent  they  have  raised  against  us  and  our 
friends." 

Sir  Simon  Hurley  put  a  little  too  much  confidence  in  these  words 
of  the  duke  of  Ireland,  and  presented  himself  before  the  oommis. 
sioners,  when  called  upon.  They  said  ;  "  Sir  Simon,  you  have  been 
a  knight  who  has  done  honor  to  our  country,  and  were  greatly  beloved 
by  our  lord  the  late  prince  of  Wales.  You  and  the  duke  of  Ireland 
have  been  the  principal  ministers  of  the  king.  We  have  carefully 
examined  all  your  accounts  that  have  been  laid  before  us,  and  must 
'  tell  you,  they  are  neither  fair  nor  honorable,  which  has  displeased  us 
for  the  love  we  bear  you.  We  have  therefore  unanimously  resolved 
that  you  be  sent  to  the  Tower  of  London,  there  to  be  confined  until 
you  shall  have  repaid,  in  this  chamber,  according  to  our  orders,  the 
sum  you  have  received  for  the  king  and  realm,  and  for  which,  from 
the  examination  of  the  treasurer,  you  have  never  accounted :  the  sum 
amounts  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  francs.  Now,  have  you 
anything  to  say  in  your  defence  ?"  Sir  Simon  was  much  disconcerted, 
and  said ;  "  My  lords,  I  shall  willingly  obey,  as  it  is  proper  I  should, 
your  commands,  and  go  whither  you  may  please  to  send  me.  But  I 
entreat  that  I  may  have  a  secretary  allowed  me  to  draw  out  an  account 
of  the  great  expenses  I  have  formerly  been  at  in  Germany  and  Bohe. 
mia,  when  negotiating  the  marriage  of  our  king  and  lord.  If  I  should 
have  received  too  much,  grant  me,  through  the  king's  grace  and 
yours,  that  I  may  have  a  reasonable  time  for  repayment."  "  To  this 
we  agree,"  replied  the  lords ;  and  sir  Simon  Hurley  was  then  con- 
ducted to  the  Tower. 

The  accounts  of  sir  Thomas  Trivetandsir  William  Elmham  were 
next  examined.  They  were  not  popular  with  any  of  the  barons  of 
England,  nor  with  the  people,  on  account  of  their  conduct  in  Flan- 
ders :  for  it  was  said  no  Englishman  had  ever  made  so  shameful  an 
expedition.  The  bishop  of  Norwich  and  the  governor  of  Calais,  who 
at  that  time  was  sir  Hugh  Galverley,  had  cleared  themselves  from  any 
blame :  but  the  charge  laid  to  the  two  knights,  of  taking  money  for 
the  surrender  of  Bourbourg  and  Gravelinea,  prevented  them  doing  the 
same  ;  and  some  in  England  wanted  to  have  their  conduct  (which 
has  .been  before  related)  construed  into  treason ;  and  the  knights  had' 
given  security  for  their  appearance,  when  called  upon,  to  the  king, 
bis  uncles,  and  the  council.  This  charge  was  now  renewed,  and 
■  they  were  summoned  before  the  commissioners.  Sir  William  Elm- 
ham  appeared  ;  but  sir  Thomas  Trivet  did  not  come,  and  I  will  tell 
you  the  cause.  The  same  w».ek  the  summons  from  the  commissioners 
was  brought  to  his  house,  in  the  north,  he  had  mounted  a  young 
norge,  to  try  him  in  the  fields.  His  horse  ran  away  with  him  over 
hedge  and  through  bushes,  and  at  length  fell  into  a  ditch  and  broke 
'he  knight's  neck.  It  was  a  pity,  and  his  loss  was  much  bewailed 
by  the  good  people  of  England.-,  Notwithstanding  this,  his  heirs  were 
forced  to  pay  a  large  sum  of  florins  to  what  was  called  the  king's 
council  J  but  the  whole  management  was  well  known  to  rest  with 
the  uncles  of  the  king,  and  the  commissioners  they  had  nominated. 
For,  although  the  duke  of  Gloucester  was  the  youngest  of  the  king's  \ 
ancles,  he  was  the  most  active  in  business  that  concerned  the  country ; 
and  the  better  part  of  the  prelates,  nobles,  and  commons,  looked  up 
to  him. 

When  the  composition-money  of  the  late  sir  Thomas  Trivet,  who 
was  killed  as'  you  have  heard,  was  paid,  the  blame  cast  on  sir  Wil- 
liam Elmham  was  much  lightened.     His  former  deeds  in  the  Borde- ' 
iois,  Guie'nne,  and  Picardy,  where  he  had  displayed  rmich  valor  in 
«upport  of  England,  pleaded  for  him,  having  behaved  like  a  gallant ' 
knight,  ao  that  nothing  could  be  laid   a  his  charge  but  having  taken 


money  for  Bourbourg  and  Gravelines.  But  he  excused  himself  bv 
saying ;  "  My  lords,  when  any  one  is  placed  as  we  were,  in  respect 
to  these  two  towns,  it  appears  to  me  (from  what  I  have  heard  sir  John 
Chandos  and  sir  Walter  Manny,  who  had  abundance  of  good  sense 
and  valor  say,)  that  when  two  or  three  means  offer,  the  one  most 
profitable  to  ourselves,  and  that  which  can  hurt  our  enemies  the  most, 
ought  ever  to  be  adopted.  Sir  Thomas  Trivet  and  myself,  finding 
ourselves  surrounded,  so  that  succor  could  no  way  come  to  us,  and 
that  we  should  not  be  able  long  to  withstand  their  assaults,  (for  they 
were  such  knights  and  squires  as  few  in  England  ever  saw,  and  in 
such  numbers,  from  the  account  of  our  herald,  as  to  amount  to  six. 
teen  thousand  men-at-arms,  and  forty  thousand  others,  while  we  wore 
scarcely  three  hundred  lances,  and  as  many  archers  ;  our  town  was 
also  so  extensive  we  could  not  attend  to  all  parts  of  it,  which  we  soon 
felt  to  our  cost,  for,  while  we  were  defending  one  side,  it  was  set  on 
fire  on  another,)  we  became  very  muc'h  confused,  which  the  enemy 
perceived.  And,  in  truth,  the  king  of  France  and  his  council  acted 
handsomely  by  granting  us  a  truce,  for  if  they  had  on  the  morrow  re- 
newed their  attack,  in  the  situation  we  were  in,  they  must  have  had 
us  at  their  mercy.  They  honorably  treated  with  us,  through  the  duke 
of  Brittany,  who  took  much  trouble  on  the  occasion.  We  ought  to 
have  paid  for  this,  but  they  gave  us  money ;  and  instead  of  being 
worsted  by  our  enemies,  we  despoiled  them.  We  certainly  over- 
reached them,  when  they  paid  us,  and  suffered  us  to  depart  safe  and 
well,  carrying  away  whatever  we  had  gained  by  tiiis  expedition  iii 
Flanders.  Besides,"  added  sir  William,  "  to  purge  myself  from  all 
blame,  should  there  be  in  England,  or  out  of  England,  any  knight  or 
squire,  except  the  persons  of  my  lord  the  dukes  of  York  and  of  Glou. 
cester,  who  shall  dare  to  say  that  I  have  acted  disloyally  toward  my 
natural  lord  the  king,  or  have  been  jany  way  guilty  of  treason,  I  am 
ready  to  throw  down  my  glove,  and  with  my  body  try  the  event  by 
deeds  of  arms,  such  as  ihe  judges  may  assign  me." 

This  speech,  and  the  known  valor  of  the  knight,  exculpated  him, 
and  freed  him  from  all  fear  of  death,  which  he  was  in  danger  of  at 
the  beginning.  He  returned  to  his  estate,  and  was  afterwards  a  re. 
nowned  knight,  much  advanced,  and  of  the  king's  council.  Sir  Si. 
mon  Hurley  was  still  confined  in  the  Tower,  for  he  was  mortally  hated 
by  the  king's  uncles  and  the  commons  of  England.  The  king  did 
everything  in  his  power  to  deliver  him  from  prison,  during  the  time 
he  resided  at  Sheene  ;*  but  the  commissioners,  being  determined  to 
oppress  him,  dissembled,  and  said  they  could  not  as  yet  set  him  at 
liberty,  for  his  accounts  were  not  closed.  The  king,  accompanied 
by  the  duke  of  Irreland,  journeyed  toward  Wales,  by  way  of  Bristol ; 
and  wheresoever  he  went  he  was  followed  by  the  queen,  and  all  thic 
ladies  and  damsels  of  her  court. 


CHAPTER   LXXX. 

THE  KIN»  OP  ENOLAND  HAVIKO  LEFT  LONDON,  SIR  SIMON  BUHLET  IS  BB. 
HEADED,  TO  THE  BREAT  DISFLEASDRE  OF  THE  KINS  AND  QUEEN.  A 
CHANGE  OF  THE  MINISTRY. 

Althoush  the  king  of  Elngland  had  left  London,  his  uncles  there 
remained  with  their  advisers.  You  have  often  heard,  that  vvhen  any 
disorder  is  in  the  head,  all  the  other  members  of  the  body  are  affected 
by  it,  and  that  this  sickness  must  be  purged  away  by  some  means  or 
other.  I  say  tiiis,  because  the  duke  of  Ireland  was  in  such  favor 
with  the  king,  that  he  managed  him  as  he  pleased,  and  governed 
him  at  will.  Sir  Simon  Hurley  was  also  one  of  the  principal  advi- 
sers ;  and  between  them  both  they  ruled,  for  a  long  time,  king  and 
kingdom.  They  were  suspected  of  having  amassed  very  large  sums 
of  money,  and  it  was  rumored  they  had  sent  great  part  of  it  for 
safety  to  Germany.  It  had  also  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  king, 
his  uncles,  and  the  rulers  of  the  principal  towns  in  England,  that 
great  cases  and  trunks  had  been  secretly  embarked  from  Dover  castle 
in  the  night-time,  which  were  said  to  contain  this  money  sent  fraud- 
ulently abroad  by  them  to  foreign  countries,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  kingdom  was  greatly  impoverished  of  cash.  Many  grieved  much 
at  this,  saying,  that  gold  and  silver  were  become  so  scarce  as  to  oc. 
casion  trade  to  languish.  Such  speeches  increased  the  hatred  to  sir 
Simon  Burley,  and  the  commissioners  declared  they  thought  he  de- 
served death.  In  short,  they,  on  finishing  his  accounts,  condemned 
him  to  suffer  this  punishment,  instigated  thereto  by  a  desire  to  please 
the  country,  and  by  the  archbishop  of  C.anterbury,  who  related  to  th« 
lords  that  sir  Simon  wanted  to  remove  (he  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  from 
Canterbury  to  Dover  castle,  as  he  said,  for  greater  security,  at  the 
time  the  French  invasion  was  expected  ;  but  it  was  commonly  be. 
heved  that  he  meant  to  seize  it,  and  cany  it  out  of  England.  Many, 
now  he  was  in  prison,  came  forward  against  him ;  and  the  knighi 
was  so  overpowered,  that  nothing  he  could  say  in  his  defence  availed 
him  ;  so  that  ho  was  carried  forth  out  of  the  Tower,  and  beheaded, 
as  a  traitor,  in  the  square  before  it.  God  have  mercy  on  his  mis. 
deeds!  Notwitlistanding  I  thus  relate  his  disgraceful  death,  whicl. 
I  am  forced  to  by  my  determination  to  insert  nothing  but  truth  in  tl  a 
history,  I  was  exceedingly  vexed  thereat,  and  personally  niuci 
grieved ;  for  in  my  youth  I  had  found  him  a  gentle  knight,  and,  ac 
cording  to  my  understanding,  of  great  good  sense.     Such  was  the 

unfortunate  end  of  sir  Simon  Burley. 

""  *  Rjchmond 
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His  nephew  and  heir,  sir  Richard  Burley,  was  with  the  duke  of 
Lancaster  in  Galicia^  when  this  misfortune  befel  his  uncle,  and  one 
of  the  most  renowned  in  his  army,  after  the  constable  ;  for  he  had 
once  the  cliief  command  of  the  whole  army,  and  instructed  sir 
Thomas  Moreauz  in  his  office  of  marshal ;  he  was  likewise  of  the 
duke'a  council,  and  his  principal  adviser.  You  may  suppose  that, 
when  he  heard  of  the  disgraceful  death  his  uncle  had  suffered,  he 
was  mightily  enraged ;  but,  alas  !  this  gallant  knight  died  in  his  bed, 
m  Castille,  of  sickness,  with  very  many  more,  as  I  shall  fully  relate 
when  arrived  at  that  part  of  my  history. 

When  king  Richard,  who  was  amusing  himself  in  Wales,  heard 
;if  the  death  of  sir  Simon  Burley,  he  was  very  wroth ;  for  he  had 
been  one  of  his  tutors  and  had  educated  him ;  and  he  swore  it  should 
not  remain  unrevenged,  for  he  had  been  cruelly  put  to  death,  and 
without  the  smallest  plea  of  justice.  The  queen  also  bewailed  his 
loss ;  for  he  had  been  the  principal  promoter  of  her  marriage,  and 
had  conducted  her  from  Germany  to  England.  The  king's  coimcil 
began  now  to  be  seriously  alarmed,  such  as  the  duke  of  Ireland,  sir 
Nicholas  Bramber,  sir  Robert  Tresilian,  sir  John  Beauchamp,  sir 
John  Salisbury,  and  sir  Michael  de  la  Pole.  The  archbishop  of 
York,  whose  name  was  William  Neville,  brother  to  the  lord  Neville 
of  Northumberland,  was  dismissed  from  his  office  of  lord  treasurer, 
which  he  had  held  a  considerable  time,  and  forbidden,  by  the  duke 
of  Gloucester,  if  he  valued  his  life,  ever  again  to  intermeddle  with 
the  affairs  of  England ;  but  he  might  retire  to  his  bishopric  of  York, 
or  to  any  other  part  of  his  diocese,  for  that  of  late  he  had  been  by  far 
too  busy.  He  was  told  that,  from- consideration  of  his  dignity  and 
birth,  many  things  had  been  overlooked  that  were  highly  disgraceful 
to  him  ;  and  that  the  greater  part  of  the  deputies  from  the  cities  and 
towns  were  for  having  him  degraded  from  the  priesthood,  and  pun- 
ished in  like  manner  to  sir  Simon  Burley.  He  soon  left  London,  and 
went  to  reside  on  his  bishopric  in  the  north,  which  was  worth  to  him 
about  forty  thousand  francs  a  year.  His  whole  family  was  much 
enraged,  and  thought  his  disgrace  had  been  caused  by  Henry  of 
Northumberland,  though  he  was  his  relation  and  neighbor. 

The  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  was  valiant  and  learned,  and 
much  in  favor  of  the  king's  uncles,  succeeded  to  the  treasurership  : 
he  was  of  the  family  of  the  Montagues  and  the  earl  of  Salisbury  was 
his  uncle.*  .  The  commissioners  appointed  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  the 
earl  of  Arundel,  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  the  earl  of  Devonshire, 
the  earl  of  Nottingham,  and  the  bishop  of  Norwich,  who  was  called 
sir  Henry  de  Spencer,  the  king's  council ;  but  the  bishop  of  Win- 
chester retained  bis  office  of  chancellor,  and  continued  near  the  per- 
E  Dn  of  the  king's  uncles.  The  most  renowned  of  the  council,  after 
the  duke  of  Gloucester,  was  sir  Thomas  Montague,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  ;  and  well  was  he  deserving  of  it,  for  the  great  pains  he 
took  to  reform  the  abuses  of  government,  and  ■  withdraw  the  king 
from  the  management  of  his  minions.  He  spoke  very  frequently  on 
this  subject  to  the  duke  of  York,  who  replied,"  Archbishop, matters 
will,  by  degrees,  turn  out  differently  from  what  my  nephew  and  the 
duke  of  Ireland  imagine.  But  we  must  wait  for  a  favorable  oppor- 
mnity,  and  not  be  too  pressing ;  for  what  is  done  in  haste  is  never 
well  done.  I  agree  with  you,  that  if  we  had  not  in  time  taken  up 
this  business,  the  king  would  have  been  so  governed,  that  the  king- 
dom must  have  been  ruined.  The  king  of  France  and  his  council 
were  well  acquainted  with  our  state ;  and  for  this  did  they  make 
nich  immense  preparations,  to  take  the  advantage  to  invade  us." 


CHAPTER  LXXXI. 

WHILE  THZ  COmrCIL,  ON  THS  STATE  OF  THE  HATIOtT,  IS  SITTDia  AT  LON- 
DON, SlSa  KICHAED,  BY  THE  ADVICE  OF  THE  DUES  OF  IRELAND,  OETES- 
HINES  TO  WASB  WAR  AOAINST  HIS  UNCLES  AND  THE  PRINCIPAL  TOWNS. 

In  like  manner  as  the  king's  uncles  and  the  new  council  of  state 
w«re  devising  at  Westminster  on  the  means  of  reforming  abuses  in 
the  government,  and  of  having  the  king  and  realm  under  their  power, 
the  duke  of  Ireland  and  his  council  were  plotting  day  and  night  how 
they  could  keep  their  places,  and. destroy  the  uncles  of  the  king,  by 
means  which  I  will  now  explain. 

When  king  Richard,  accompanied  by  his  queen,t  arrived  at  Bris- 
tol, which  is  a  handsome  and  strong  town,  he  fixed  his  residence  in 
the  castle.  Those  in  Wales,  and  at  a  distance,  thought  he  had  done 
so  to  favor  the  duke  of  Ireland,  who  had  caused  it  to  be  reported 
that  he  intended  going  thence  to  Ireland,  and  to  assist  him  with 
money  to  increase  his  followers,  for  that  had  been  agreed  on  by  the 
parliament.  It  had  been  ordered  that  the  duke,  on  setting  out  for 
Ireland,  where  he  was  to  remain  three  years,  should  have  the  com. 
mand  of  five  hundred  men-at-arms  and  fifteen  hundred  archers,  paid 
by  England,  and  that  money  for  this  purpose  should  be  punctually 
remitted  to  him.t    But  the  duke  had  no  inclination  to  go  thither ; 


*  Thia  must  be  a  mistake.  In  1381  William  Courtney  was  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  in  1391  Thomas  Fitzallan,  son  of  the  earl  of  Arundel. 

T  So  says  Jean  Petit,  "  et  la  rayno  aveques  lui." 

}  Tiax  is  a  variation  in  the  copies  of  the  orieinal,  as  Jean  Petit  runs  thus :  "  When 
he  departed  from  the  king  and  his  uncles,  it  was  agieed  with  him,  that  in  case  ho  ihould 
JO  ou  this  /oyage,  he  sho  ild  have,  at  the  charge  of  England,  five  hundred  men-nt-arms 
and  fifteen  hundred  arch^^.  It  was  ordered  that  he  should  abide  there  three  years,  and 
that  he  should  be  oKvays  veil  paid."  This  reading  appears  to  be  simgrler  ihan  that  of 
IhOzL    Seo  Jean  Petit'   sdition,  vol .  IH.  p.  4S 


for,  as  the  king  was  sc  young,  he  managed  him  as  he  pleased,  and) 
should  he  leave  fciim,  he  was  afraid  the  king's  affection  would  be 
cooled.  Add  to  this,  he  was  so  greatly  enamored  with  one  of  the 
queen's  damsels,  called  the  landgravine,  that  he  could  never  quit 
her.  She  was  a  tolerably  handsome  pleasant  lady,  whom  the  queen 
bad  brought  with  her  from  Bohemia.  The  duke  of  Ireland  loved 
her  with  such  ardor,  that  he  was  desirous  of  making  her,  if  possible, 
his  duchess  by  marriage.  He  took  great  pains  to  obtain  a  divorce 
from  his  present  duchess,  the  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Bedford,  from 
Urban  VI.,  whom  the  English  and  Germans  acknowledged  as  pope. 
All  the  good  people  of  England  were  much  astonished  and  shocked 
at  this ;  for  the  duchess  was  grand-daughter  of  the  gallant  king  Ed- 
ward and  the  excellent  queen  Pbilippa,  being  the  daughter  of  the 
princess  Isabella.  Her  uncles,  the  dukes  of  York  and  Gloucester, 
were  very  wroth  at  this  insultj  but,  notwithstanding  their  hatred, 
which  he  held  cheap,  the  duke  of  Ireland  was  so  smitten  and  blinded 
by  hia  love,  he  was  using  every  means  to  obtain  a  divorce,  and  had 
promised  the  lady  he  would  make  her  his  wife,  if  he  had  the  king 
and  queen's  consent,  and  a  dispensation  from  Rome,. which  the  pope 
would  not  dare  refuse  him ;  for  his  present  lady  was  a  ClementiBt, 
and  the  lord  de  Coucy,  her  father,  had  made  war  in  Italy  for  Cle- 
ment, against  Urban,  which  inclined  the  latter  not  to  be  over-fond 
of  him,  and  induced  him  to  listen  too  readily  to  the  proposals  for  a 
divorce.  Thus  was  he  urging  on  matters,  according  to  his  promise 
to  the  landgravine  of  Bohemia,  and  would  not  have  any  connection 
with  his  wife  by  legal  marriage.  But  this  duke  of  Ireland  had  a 
mother  living,  the  countess  dowager  of  Oxford,  who,  so  far  from  ap. 
proving  her  son's  conduct,  greatly  blamed  him  for  bis  follies,  saying 
that  he  would  by  them  anger  Heaven,  who  would  one  day  punish 
him  severely,  when  it  would  be  too  late  to  repent.  She  had  the 
duchess  home  with  her,  and  gave  her  as  handsome  an  establishment 
as  she  could,  so  that  all  who  loved  the  young  lady  were  pleased  with 
this  conduct. 

In  such  s  situation  was  the  kingdom  of  England ;  but,  to  bring 
the  history  to  a  conclusion,  I  will  continue  the  subject  from  the  in. 
formation  I  then  received.  You  have  heard  that  the  duke  of  Ireland 
kept  close  to  the  king  during  his  residence  at  Bristol  and  in  Wales, 
solely  occupied  night  and  day  with  the  means  of  succeeding  in  his 
plans.  He  was  assiduous  in  his  attentions  to  the  king  and  queen, 
and  to  all  knights  and  squires  who  waited  on  them  at  Bristol  and  at 
the  hunts  in  that  neighborhood,  to  draw  them  over  to  his  faction ; 
for  the  king  suffered  him  to  act  as  he  pleased. 

The  duke,  during  tljs  period,  took  infinite  pains  in  visiting  all  the 
gentlemen  near  to  Bristol,  and  went  freqiiently  into  Wales,  where 
he  complained  to  all  who  would  listen  to  him,  that  the  king's  uncles, 
from  their  ambition  to  obtain  the  government,  had  driven  from  the 
council  ^he  most  noble  and  wisest  members,  such  as  the  archbishop  . 
of  York,  the  bishop  of  Durham,  the  bishop  of  London,  sir  Michael 
de  la  Pole,  sir  Nicholas  Bramber,  sir  John  Salisbury,  sir  Robert  Tre- 
silian, sir  John  Beauchamp,  and  himself;  that  they  had  put  to  death, 
without  any  justice  whatever,  that  valiant  knight  sir  Simon  Burley ; 
and,  if  they  continued  to  govern  as  they  had  begun,  they  would  soon 
destroy  all  England.  He  repeated  this  so  often,  and  with  such  suc- 
cess, that  the  greater  part  of  the  knights  and  squires  of  Wales  and 
the  adjoining  countries  believed  him.  They  came  to  Bristol,  and 
demanded  from  the  king,  if  what  the  duke  had  told  them  had  his 
approbation.  The  king  replied  it  had,  and  begged  of  them,  from 
their  affection  to  him,  to  put  every  confidence  in  the  duke,  for  that 
he  would  avow  whatever  he  should  do ;  adding,  that  in  truth  his 
uncles  were  too  ambitious,  and  that  he  had  his  fears  they  intended 
to  deprive  him  of  his  crown.  Those  from  Wales,  who  had  always 
loved  the  prince  of  Wales,  father  to  the  king,  having  heard  of  the 
transactions  in  London,  were  firmly  persuaded  that  the  king  and  th« 
duke  of  Ireland  had  been  wronged,  and  demanded  from  tlie  king 
how  he  wished  them  to  act.  The  king  answered,  "  He  would  gladly 
see  the  Londonera,  who  had  been  the  chief  movers  in  this  business, 
punished  and  brought  to  their  senses,  as  well  as  his  uncles."  The 
Welchmen  said  they  were  bounden  to  obey  his  commands,  for  he 
was  their  king  and  sovereign  lord,  to  whom,  and  to  none  else,  they 
owed  faith  and  homage.  They  were  therefore  willing  to  go  whither, 
soever  he  would  order  them.  The  king  and  the  duke  of  Ireland 
were  well  satisfied  with  this  answer ;  and  the  latter,  seeing  the  king 
take  up  the  matter  as  peraonal  to  himself,  was  extravagant  in  his  joy, 
and  said  to  the  council,  "  they  could  not  act  bettor  than  return  to 
London  to  show  their  force,  and,  by  fair  or  other  means,  bring  the 
citizens  back  to  their  obedience ;  and  he  also  said,  and  always  repre- 
sented to  the  king,  that  whenever  there  were  so  many  rulers  in  a 
kingdom,  it  must  be  its  ruin."  The  king  said,  "  that  his  opinion 
was  the  same,  and  thatj  if  hitherto  he  had  suffered  things  to  be  so 
carried,  he  would  not  any  longer,  but  bring  forward  such  a  remedy 
that  other  countries  should  take  example  from  it." 

Now,  consider  in  your  own  mind  if  I  had  not  good  cause  to  say, 
that  England  was,  at  this  period,  in  the  greatest  peril  of  being  ruined 
past  recovery.  It  certainly  was,  from  the  causes  yuu  have  heard , 
for  the  lung  was  exasperated  against  his'  uncles  and  the  principal 
nobility  of  the  kingdom,  and  they  were  so  likewise  against  him  and 
many  nobles  of  his  party.  The  cities  and  towns  were  quan-elling 
with  each  other,  and  the  prelates  in  mutual  haA-ed,  so  that  no  remedy 
for  all  these  evil*  could  be  looked  for  but  from  God  alone     The 
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duke  of  Ireland,  when  he  perceived  he  had  gained  the  king,  and  the 
Kreator  number  of  those  in  Bristol,  Wales,  and  the  adjoining  parts, 
proceeded  to  say  to  the  king,  "  My  lord,  if  you  will  appoint  me  your 
lieutenant,  I  will  lead  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  men  to  London,  or 
to  Oxford,  which  is  your  and  my  city,  and  show  my  strength  to  these 
Londoners  and  your  uncles,  who  have  treated  you  with  such  indig. 
nity,  and  have  put  some  of  your  council  to  death,  and,  by  fair  words 
or  otherwise,  reduce  them  to  obedience."  The  king  replied,  he  was 
satisfied ;  adding,  "  I  now  nominate  you  lieutenantgeneral  of  my 
kingdom,  to  aaseMble  men  wherever  you  can  raise  them,  and  to  lead 
them  whithersoever  you  shall  think  it  most  for  the  advantage  of  our 
realm,  that  all  may  see  the  whole  of  it  to  be  our  inheritance  and 
right.  I  order  you  to  bear  our  banner,  guidon,  standard,  and  other 
our  proper  habiliments  of  war,  which  we  ourselves  should  have  done, 
had  we  taken  the  field.  I  should  imagine,  that  all  conditions  of  men, 
on  perceiving  my  banners,  would  flock  to  ehiol  themselves  under 
them,  and  would  be  fearful  of  incurring,  by  a  contrary  conduct,  my 
disp'-josure."    This  speech  greatly  rejoiced  the  duke  of  Ireland 


"■  Ik 
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(HE  KINS  OF  ENGLAND  ISSUES  HIS  ORDEKS  FOR  ALL  CA7AELB  OF  BEABIN» 
AKMS  IN  THE  NEIGHBORHOOD  OF  BRISTOL  TO  MARCH  TO  LONDON.  SIR 
ROBERT  TRESnJAN,  SENT  THITHER  AS  A  SPY,  IS  DISCOVERED,  AND  BE- 
HEADED BT  COMMAND  OF  THE  KING's  UNCLES. 

The  king  of  England  issued  his  summons  to  many  great  barons, 
fcnights,  and  squires  in  Wales,  in  the  country  round  Bristol,  and  on 
the  Severn-side.  Some  excused  themselves  by  sending  satisfactory 
leasons;  but  others  came  and  placed  themselves  under  the  obe. 
dienee  of  the  king,  notwithstanding  their  conviction  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  augur  anything  good  from  the  enterprise 

While  this  army  was  collecting,  the  king  and  the  duke,  in  a  secret 
conference,  determined  to  send  one  of  their  confidential  friends  to 
London  to  observe  what  was  going  forward,  and,  if  the  king's  uncles 
still  remained  there,  to  discover  what  they  were  doing.  After  some 
consideration,  they  could  not  think  on  a  proper  person  to  send  on 
this  errand  ;  when  a  knight,  who  was  cousin  to  the  duke,  and  of  the 
king's  dB  well  as  of  his  council,  called  sir  Robert  Tresilian,  stepped 
forth,  and  said  to  the  duke,  "  I  see  the  difficulty  you  have  to  find  a 
trusty  person  to  send  to  London  :  I  will,  from  my  love  to  you,  risk 
the  adventure."  The  king  and  the  duke,  well  pleased  with  the  of- 
fer, thaijked  him  for  it.  Tresilian  left  Bristol  disguised  like  a  poor 
tradesman,  mounted  on  a  wretched  hackney  :  he  continued  his  road 
to  London,  and  lodged  at  an  inn  where  he  was  unknown }  for  no 
one  could  have  ever  imagined  that  one  of  the  king's  counsellors 
and  chamberlains  would  have  appeared  in  so  miserable  a  dress. 

When  in  London,  he  picked  up  all  the  news  that  was  public,  for 
he  could  not  do  more,  respecting  the  king's  uncles  and  the  citizens. 
Having  heard  there  was  to  be  a  meeting  of  the  dukes  and  their 
council  at  Westminster,  he  determinedto  go  thither  to  learn  secretly 
all  he  could  of  their  proceedings.  This  he  executed,  and  fixed  his 
quarters  at  an  a.e»house  right  opposite  the  palace-gate :  he  chose  a 
chamber  whose  window  looked  into  the  palace-yard,  where  he  posted 
'   -'■  '-'■-  ''''s'lW  comB  m  tioK  parliament.    The 


greater  part  he  knew,  but  was  not,  from  his  disguise  known  to  them. 
He,  however,  remained  there,  at  different  times,  so  long,  that  i 
squire  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  saw  and  knew  him,  for  he  had 
been  many  times  in  his  company.    Sir  Robert  instantly  recollected 
him,  and  withdrew  from  the  window  ;  but  the  squire  having  his  sus. 
picions,  said,  "  Surely  that  must  be  Tresilian  ;"  and  to  be  certain  oi 
it,  he  entered  the  ale-house,  and  said  to  the  landlady,  "  Dame,  tell 
me,  on  your  troth,  who  is  he  drinking  above  :  is  he  alone  or  in  com. 
pany  ?"     "  On  my  troth,  sir,"  she  replied,  "  I  cannot  tell  you  his 
name ;  but  he  has  been  here  some  time."     At  these  words,  the  squire 
went  up  stairs  to  know  the  truth,  and  having  saluted  sir  Robert,  found 
he  was  right,  though  he  dissembled  by  saying,  "  Gi)d  preserve  you, 
master!  I  hope  you  will  not  take  my  coming  amiss,  for  I  thought  you 
had  been  one  of  my  farmers  from  Essex,  as   you   are  so  very  like 
him."     "  By  no  means,"  said  sir   Robert :  "  I  am  from  Kent,  and 
hold  lands  of  sir   lohn  Holland,  and  wish  to  lay  my  complaints   be- 
fore the  council  against  the  tenants  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
who  encroach  much  on  my  farm,"     "  If  you  will  come  into  the  hall," 
said  the  squire,  "  I  will  have  way  made 
for  you  to  lay  your  grievances  before 
the  lords."     "  Many  thanks,"  replied 
sir  Robert :  "  not  at  this  moment,  but 
I  shall  not  renounce  your  assistance  " 
At  these  words,  the  squire  ordered  a 
quart  of  ale,  which  having  paid  for,  he 
said, "  God  be  with  you !"  and  left  the 
ale-house.     He  lost  no  time  in  hasten, 
ing  to  the  council-chamber,  and  called 
to  the  usher  to  open  the  door.     The 
usher,  knowing  him,  asked  his  busi- 
ness :  he  said, "  he  must  instantly  speak 
with  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  on  mat- 
ters that  nearly  concerned  him  and 
the  council."    The  usher,  on  this,  bade 
him  enter,  which  he  did,  and  made 
up  to  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  saying, 
"  My  lord,  I  bring  you  great  news." 
"  Of  what  ?"  replied  the  duke.     "  My 
lord,  I  will  tell  it  aloud ;  for  it  concerns 
not  only  you  but  all  the  lords  present, 
I  have  seen  sir  Robert  Tresilian,  dis 
guised  like  a  peasant,  in  an  ale-housfi 
close  by  the  palace  gate."     "  Tresil- 
ian !"  said  the  duke.     "  On  my  faith, 
my  lord,  it  is  true ;  and  you  shall  hafe 
him  to  dine  with  you,  if  you  please," 
"  I  should  like  it  much,"  replied  the 
duke  ;  "  for  he  will  tell  us  some  news 
of  his  master,  the   duke  of  Ireland. 
Go,  and  secure  him ;  but  with  power 
enough  not  to  be  in  danger  of  failing." 
The  squire,  on  these  orders,  left  the 
council-chamber,  and,  having  chosen 
four  bailiffs,  said  to    them,  "  Follow 
me  at  a  distance ;  and,  as  soon  as  you 
shall  perceive  me  make  you  a  sign  to  arrest  a   man  I  am  in  search 
of,  lay  hands  on  him,  and  take  care  he  do  not,  on  any  account,  es- 
cape from  you."     The  squire  made   for  the  ale-house  where  he 
had  left  sir  Robert,  and,  mounting  the  staircase  to  the  room  where 
he  was,  said,  on  entering,  "  Tresilian,  you  are  not  come  to   this 
country  for  any  good,  as  I  imagine :  my  lord  of  Gloucester  sends 
for  you,  and  you  must   come  and  speak  with  him."     The   knight 
turned  a  deaf  ear,  and  would  have  been  excused,  if  he  could,  by  say. 
ing,    "  I  am  not  Tresilian,   but  a    tenant  of   Sir  John   Holland." 
'.'  That  is  not  true,"  replied  the  squire  ;  "  your  body  is  Tresilian's, 
though  not  your  dress."     And,  making  the  signal  to  the  bailiffs,  who 
were  at  the   door,  they  entered   the   house   and   arrested  him,  and, 
whether  he  would  or  not,  carried  him  to 'the  palace.     You  may  be- 
lieve there  was  a  great  crowd  to  see  him  ;  for  he  was  well  known  in 
London,  and  in  many  parts  of  England.     The  duke  of  Gloucester 
was  much  pleased,  and  would  see  him.     When  in  his  presence,  the 
duke  said  ;  "  Tresilian,  what  has  brought  you  hither  ?     How  fares 
my  sovereign?     Where  does  he  now  reside  ?"     Tresilian,  finding  he 
was  discovered,  and  that  no  excuses  would  avail,  replied,  "  On  my 
faith,  my  lord,  the  king  has  sent  me  hither  to  learn  the  newsj  he  is 
at  Bristol,  and  on   the  banks  of  the  Severn,  where  he  hunts  and 
amuses   himself."      "  How  !"  said   the  duke,    "  you    do  not  come 
dressed  like  an  honest  man,  but  like  a  spy.     If  you  had  been  desi. 
reus  to  learn  what  was  passing,  your  appearance  should  have  been 
like  that  of  a  knight  or  a  discreet  person."     "  My  lord,"  answered 
Tresilian,  "  if  I  have  done  wrong,  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me  ;  for 
I  have  only  done  what  I  was  ordered."     "  And  where  is  your  master, 
the  duke  of  Ireland  ?"  "  My  lord,"  said  Tresilian,  "  he  is  with  the 
king  our  lord."     The  duke  then  added,  "  We  have  been  informed 
that  he  is  collecting  a  large  body  of  men,  and  that  the  king  has 
issued  his  summons  to  that  effect :  whither  does  he  mean  to  lead 
them  1"    "  My  lord,  they  are  intended  for  Ireland."    "  For  Ireland  !" 
said  the  duke.      "  Yes,  indeed,  as  God  may  help  me,"  answered 
Tresilian. 
The  duke  mused  awhile,  and  then  spoka  :  "  Tresilian,  TTCsitiui, 
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your  actions  are  neither  fair  nor  honest ;  and  you  have  committed  a 
great  piece  of  folly  in  coming  to  these  parts,  where  you  are  far  from 
being  loved,  as  will  be  shortly  shown  to  you.  You,  and  others  of 
your  faction,  have  done  what  has  greatly  displeased  my  brother  and 
myself,  and  have  ill-counselled  the  king,  whom  you  have  made  to 
quarrel  with  his  chief  nobility.  In  addition,  you  have  excited  the 
principal  towns  against  us.  The  day  of  retribution  is"  therefore 
come,  when  you  shall  receive  payment ;  for  whoever  acts  justly  re. 
ceives  his  reward  :  look  to  your  affairs,  for  I  will  neither  eat  nor 
drink  until  you  be  no  more."  This  speech  greatly  terrified  sir  Rob. 
ert,  (for  no  one  likes  to  hear  of  his  end,)  by  the  maiiner  in  which  it 
was  uttered.  He  was  desirous  to  obtain  pardon,  by  various  excuses, 
and  the  most  abject  humiliation,  but  in  vain  ;  for  the  duke  had  re. 
ceived  information  of  what  was  going  on  at  Bristol,  and  his  excuses 
were  fruitless.  Why  should  I  make  a  long  story  ?  Sir  Robert  was 
delivered  to  the  hangman,  who  led  him  out  of  the  palace  to  the  place 
of  execution,  where  be  was  beheaded,  and  then  hung  by  the  arms  to 
a  gibbet.     Thus  ended  sir  Robert  Tresilian. 


CHAPTER   LXXXIII. 

WHEN  THE  NEWS  OF  THE  DEATH  OF  SIK  ROBEKT  TRESILIAN  IS  BROUGHT 
TO  THE  ARCHBISHOP  •  OF  YORH  AND  SIR  NICHOLAS  BRAMBER,  THET 
CONFIRM  THE  KING  IN  HIS  INTENTION  OF  MAKING  WAR  ON  HIS  UN. 
CLES.  THE  DUKE  OF  IREL.VND,  AS  LIEUTENANT-GENERAL,  LEADS 
THE    ARMY    TO    OXFORD. 

Intelligence  was  hastily  carried  to  king  Richard  at  Bristol,  that 
sir  Robert  Tresilian  had  been  put  to  a  shameful  death.  He  took  it 
sorely  to  heart,  and  swore  things  should  not  remain  in  the  state  they 
were  ;  for  that  his  uncles  were  conducting  themselves  ill,  and  putting 
to  death,  without  the  least  plea  of  justice,  his  knights  and  servants, 
who  had  loyally  served  him  and  the  prince  his  father;  plainly  show- 
ing, their  intentions  were  to  deprive  him  of  his  crown,  and  that  such 
conduct  touched  him  too  nearly  not  to  resent  it.  The  archbishop  of 
York  had  been  the  chief  of  his  council  for  a  considerable  time,  and, 
being  then  with  the  king,  said  :  "  My  lord,  you  ask  counsel,  and  I 
will  give  it  you.  Your  uncles  behave  shamefully,  and  want  to  make 
the  world  believe  you  have  only  traitors  near  your  person,  and  that 
you  take  couasel  from  none  but  them.  Great  danger  now  hangs 
over  the  country  ;  for  if  the  commons  rise,  and  the  nobility  be  uni. 
ted,  much  mischief  will  ensue.  I  therefore  advise,  that  you  settle 
all  these  things  by  force  :  you  are  now  in  a  very  populous  country : 
issue  your  summons  for  all  capable  of  bearing  arms,  gentlemen  and 
others,  to  join  you  here  ;  and,  when  they  be  assembled,  march  them 
under  the  orders  of  the  duke  of  Ireland,  who  will  gladly  take  the 
!(  mm<ind,  toward  London  ;  and  let  there  be  no  other  banners  but 
those  with  your  own  arms,  to  show  more  distinctly  the  business  is 
your  own.  The  whole  country,  on  their  line  of  march,  will  join 
them,  and  perhaps  the  Londoners  also,  who  have  no  personal  hatred 
to  you,  who  have  never  done  them  any  injury.  All  the  mischief  that 
could  have  been  done  you  has  already  been  effected  by  your  uncles.' 
Here  is  sir  Nicholas  Bramber,  who  has  been  frequently  mayor  of  Lon. 
don,  and  whom  you  created  a  knight  for  the  gallant  service  he  per. 
formed  in  former  times  ;*  consult  him,  for  he  ought  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  Londoners,  being  a  fellow-citizen,  and  must, 
likewise,  have  some  steady  friends  among  them.  You  run  a  risk  of 
losing  your  kingdom  from  those  tumultuous  and  disloyal  proceedings. 

The  king,  on  this,  turned  to- sir  Nicholas  Bramber,  and  desired 
tiim  10  speak.  "  My  lord,"  said  sir  Nicholas,  "since  you  command 
me,  I  will  speak  ray  sentiments  before  these  lords,  according  to  the 
best  of  my  judgment.  In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  believe,  nor  ever 
shall,  that  the  majority  of  the  Londoners  are  wanting  in  affection  to 
our  lord  who  is  present.  They  greatly  loved  my  lord,  the  prince  his 
fatlier,  of  happy  memory ;  and  they  gave  proofs  of  their  loyalty, 
when  the  rabble  of  peasants  rose  in  rebellion  :  for,  to  say  the  truth, 
had  they  been  inclined  to  have  joined  them,  there  would  have  been 
an  end  of  the  king  and  monarchy.  The  uncles  of  the  king  have  it 
low  all  before  them,  and  laugh  at  the  citizens,  whom  they  make  be- 
lieve whatever  they  please  ;  for  there  is  no  one  to  contradict  them, 
>r  to  show  what  falsehoods  they  daily  publish.  They  have  put  aside 
ill  the  king's  officers,  myself  in  the  number,  and  replaced  them  with 
ithers  of  their  way  nf  thinking.  They  have  sent  the  king  to  a  corner 
if  his  kingdom  ;  and  one  cannot  suppose  any  good  will  follow,  for 
we  are  perfectly  ignorant  what  their  ultimate  intentions  maybe.  If 
matters  continue  in  this  state  much  longer,  the  king  will  be  driven 
out  of  his  kingdom  ;  for  they  act  by  force,  and  the  king  by  kindness. 
Hive  they  not  already  put  to  death  that  gallant  knight  sir  Simon 
Birliy,  who  had  performed  such  meritorious  services  beyond  sea? 
and  I  ave  they  not,  publicly,  imputed  to  him  the  greatest  falsehoods, 
which  they  knew  to  be  untrue,  such  as,  that  he  intended  to  deliver 
to  the  French  the  town  and  castle  of  Dover,  and  that,  for  that  pur- 
pose, he  had  caused  them  to  assemble  at  Sluys  and  other  parts  of 
Flanders  I  Have  they  not,  also,  in  despite  to  the  king,  disgracefully 
slain  his  knight  sir  Robert  Tresilian  ?  and  they  will  treat  tiie  rest  in 
the  same  manner  the  very  instant  they  can  lay  hands  on  them  :  I 
therefore  advise,  that  the  king  use  rigorous  measures.     It  is  well 


*  Alluding  to  his  conduct  at  the  time  Wat  Tyler  infiuJted  the  kins  in  Smithfield. 


known  throughout  England  that  he  is  king ;  that  he  was  educated 
by  our  late  valiant  and  good  king  Edward,  at  Westminster,  who 
made  all  his  subjects,  great  and  small,  swear  obedience  to  him  as 
their  king,  after  his  decease,  which  oath  the  king's  uncles  also  took. 
It  appears  to  many,  if  they  dare  speak  out,  that  he  is  not  now  con. 
sidered  as  king,  nor  does  he  keep  the  state  or  manner  of  a  king ;  foi 
he  is  not  suffered  to  act  as  he  pleases  :  they  have  only  allowed  liim 
and  his  queen  a  pension,  and  plainly  show  them,  that  they  have  not 
sense  to  govern  the  realm,  and  that  their  whole  council,  is  made  u^> 
of  traitora  and  evil-designing  men.  I  say,  therefore,  that  such  con 
duct  is  not  longer  to  be  borne  ;  and  I  would  rather  die  than  remain 
in  such  a  state  of  danger,  and  see  the  king  thus  treated,  and  ruled  as 
he  is  by  his  uncles."  The  king  interrupted  him  by  saying :  "  What 
is  now  doing  does  not  please  us ;  and  I  tell  yon,  that  the  advice  you 
have  given  seems  to  me  both  honorable  and  good  for  us  and  for  our 
realm."  The  conference  now  broke  up  j  but  not  before  the  duke  of 
Ireland  was  ordered,  as  king's  lieutenant,  to  march,  with  all  the 
force  he  could  collect,  toward  London,  to  try  the  courage  of  the  citi. 
zens,  and  see  if,  by  negotiation  and  the  greatest  promises  on  the  part 
of  the  king,  he  could  not  turn  them  to  his  faction.  It  was  not  long 
before  the  duke,  with  fifteen  thousand  men,  left  Bristol  on  his  march 
to  Oxford,  where  they  quartered  themselves,  and  in  the  country  round 
sbout.  They  bore  banners  and  pennons  with  only  the  arms  of  Eng. 
land,  for  the  king  would  have  it  known  it  was  his  personal  quarrel. 
News  was  carried  to  the  dukes  of  York  and  Gloucester,  that  the 
duke  of  Ireland  was  on  his  march  to  London  with  fifteen  thousand 
men  ;  that  they  were  already  at  Oxford,  and  that  he  bore  the  king's 
own  banners.  It  was  time  for  them  to  consider  how  to  act :  they 
summoned,  all  the  principal  leaders  in  London  for  wealth  or  power 
to  a  conference  at  Westminster,  wherein  they  toM  them  how  the 
duke  of  Ireland  was  marching  against  them  with  a  large  force.  The 
citizens,  like  persons  prepared  to  obey  the  will  of  the  king's  uncles, 
for  they  were  in  truth  all  so  inclined,  replied :  "  Be  it  so,  in  God's 
name  :  if  the  duke  of  Ireland  demand  battle  from  us,  he  shall  have 
it.  We  will  not  shut  a  gate  for  his  fifteen  thousand  men :  no,  nor 
for  twenty  thousand,  if  he  had  them."  The  dukes  were  much  con. 
tented  with  this  ansWer,  and  instantly  employed  numbers  of  persons 
to  assemble  knights  and  squires  from  all  parts,  and  archers  from  the 
principal  towns.  Those  whom  the  dukes  had  summoned  obeyed,  as 
was  just,  for  they  had  sworn  so  to  do.  Men  came  from  the  counties 
of  Norwich,  Kent,  Southampton,  from  Arundal,  Salisbury,  and  the 
country  round  London.  Many  knights  and  squires  came  thither  also, 
without  knowing  whither  they  were  to  be  sent  or  conducted. 


CHAPTER   LXXXIV. 

THE  DUKE  OF  IRELAND  SENDS  THREE  KNIGHTS  TO  LONDON  TO  LEARN  Ut. 
TELLIGENCE.  the  dukes  OF  YORK  AND  GLOUCESTER  TAKE  THB  FIELD 
AGAINST  THE  I^IKE  OF  IRELAND  AND  HIS  ARMY. 

I  WILL  now  say  something  of  the  duke  of  Ireland,  who  had  fixed 
his  quarters  at  Oxford.  He  had  indeed  fifteen  thousand  men,  but 
the  greater  part  had  joined  him  more  through  constraint  than  good- 
will. The  duke,  to  sound  the  Londoners,  resolved  to  send  thither 
sir  Nicholas  Bramber,  sir  Peter  Gouloufre,  and  sir  Michael  de  la 
Pole  :  they  were  to  enter  the  town  by  the  Thames,  and  to  hoist  the 
king's  flag,  and  observe  how  the  citizens,  on  seeing  it,  would  act 
These  three  knights,  in  compliance  with  the  duke's  orders,  left  Ox. 
ford  with  only  thirty  horse,  and  rode  secretly  to  Windsor,  where  they 
lay  that  night.  On  the  morrow,  they  crossed  the  Thames  at  the 
bridge  of  Staines,  and  dined  in  the  king's  palace  at  Sheene,*  where 
they  remained  until  late  in  the  evening,  when  they  departed  and 
rode  for  another  of  the  king's  palaces  at  Kensington,  nearer  London, 
three  leagues  distant,  where  they  left  their  horses,  and,  having  entered 
boate,  took  advantage  of  tiie  tide,  and  passed  through  London.bridge 
unobserved  for  the  watch  had  not  any  suspicions  of  their  arrival. 
-They  entered  the  Tower  of  London,  and  found  the"  governor  whom 
the  king  had  appointed.  From  him  they  learnt  many  things  relative 
to  the  king's  uncles,  and  what  was  passing  in  London.  He  told 
them,  they  had  run  great  risks  in  coming  to  him.  "  How  so  ?"  said 
they.  "  We  are  knights  attached '  to  the  king's  person,  and  may 
surely  lodge  ourselves  in  any  of  his  castles."  "  You  will  not  find 
things  so,"  answered  the  governor ;  "  for  though  this  town  and  all 
within  it  are  willing  to  submit  themselves  to  tiie  obedience  of  tiie 
king,  they  will  only  do  so  as  long  as  he  will  allow  himself  to  be  gov- 
erned  by  his  uncles,  and  no  longer.  What  I  tell  you  is  -for  your 
welfare  j  and  I  am  bound  to  advise  you,  as  far  as  my  abilities  and 
understanding  will  enable  me ;  for  I  suspect  diat  when  day  shall 
return  to-morrow.  If  it  please  God,  and  news  get  abroad  that  there 
are  arrived  in  the  Tower  persons  on  the  part  of  the  king,  you  will 
see  tills  castie  besieged  by  the  citizens  on  aU  sides,  who  will  not  de. 
part  until  they  have  gained  admittance  and  have  seen  who  are  here 
lodged.  Should  they  find  you,  riiey  will  carry  you  to  the  king's 
uncles,  and  you  may  guess  what  wUl  be  the  result.  I  am  satisfied 
they  are  so  much  enraged  against  the  duke  of  Ireland,  and  the  othei 
advisers  of  tiie  king,  that  if  once  they  lay  hold  of  you,  you  will  nevei 
escape  with  life.    Consider  well  what  I  have  said,  for  it  is  all  true  " 
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The  thrae  knighte,  who  thought  they  should  do  wondei-s,  were  in 
iespair  at  what  &ey  heard  :  they  held  a  council,  and  determined  to 
remain  where  they  were  until  the  morrow,  but  in  so  secret  a  manner 
that  none  should  know  of  their  arrival.  The  governor  loyally  prom- 
ised to  assist  them  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  and,  in  their  presence, 
took'  possession  of  all  the  keys  that  gave  admittance.  When  day 
camo,  the  three  knights  held  another  council,  on  their  future  pro. 
ceedings ;  and,  having  well  considered  their  situation,  they  were 
afraid  of  waiting  until  it  should  be  known  they  were  in  the  Tower, 
for  thtey  were  convinced  they  would  be  shut  up  in  it ;  so  that  when 
it  was  dark,  and  the  tide  flowing,  they  embarked  in  a  large  boat, 
and  left  the  Tower,  without  having  dared  to  display  the  king's  ban- 
ners. They  slept  that  night  at  Kensington,  and  on  the  morrow,  at 
daybreak,  mounted  their  horses  and  rode  by  Chertsey  to  Windsor, 
where  they  dined  and  lay.-  The  next  day  they  arrived  at  Oxford, 
where  was  the  duke  of  Ireland  aind  his  army  :  they  told  all  that  had 
passed,  which  you  have  heard  ;  and  that,  although  they  were  received 
into  the  Tower  of  London,  they  dared  not  abide  there.  The  duke 
was  mightily  cast  down  on  hearing  this,  and  knew  not  what  to  say, 
nor  how  to  act ;  for  he  was  already  sensible  that  the  force  he  had 
assembled  were  not  all  of  the  same  way  of  thinking,  nor  well  affected 
to  his  cause  :  not  knowing  whether  to  stay  where  he  was  or  return 
to  the  king,  he  called  a  council  of  his  knights.  The  council  deter, 
mined,  that  since  the  king  had  appointed  him  lieutenant-general,  to 
punish  all  who  were  in  rebellion,  he  must  keep  the  field  ;  for,  should 
he  act  otherwise,  he  would  be  greatly  blamed,  incur  the  indignation 
of  the  Idng,  and  prove  clearly  that  he  did  not  think  the  cause  just  or 
good :  and  that  it  would  be  better  to  risk  the  event,  and  die  with 
honor,  than  show  any  want  of  courage:  He  was  advised  to  inform 
the  king  of  his  situation,  and  to  be  thankful  he  was  able  to  keep  his 
ground  without  any  opposition,  for  none  had  hitherto  advanced  to 
meet  him.  The  duke  sent  messengers  from  Oxford  to  the  king,  to 
signify  his  situation,  and  to  entreat  he  would  send  him  more  men, 
which  he  did. 

When  the  dukes  of  York  and  Gloucester  heard  at  London,  that 
the  duke  of  Ireland  was  at  Oxford  with  a  powerful  army,  they  called 
a  council  to  consider  how  to  act.  All  the  chief  lords  of  their  party 
were  present,  such  as  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  earls  of 
Arundel,  Salisbury,  Northumberland,  and  many  other  great  barons, 
with  the  whole  magistracy  of  London.  It  was  there  resolved  (for 
the  duke  of  Gloucester  would  have  it  so,)  instantly  to  prepare  and 
take  the  field,  and  that  the  mayor  of  London  should  arm  by  consta- 
blewicks,  all  such  as  he  might  think  capable  of  assisting  them ;  for 
he  declared  he  wou-*  march  to  meet  the  duke  of  Ireland,  and  fight 
with  Iiirn  wherever  1  3  should  find  him.  The  mayor  of  London  was 
himself  a  soldier,  and  he  only  selected  his  men  from  those  between 
twenty  and  forty  years  of  age  ;  and  the  lords  above  mentioned  had 
at  least  one  thousand  men-at-arms  retainers  on  them.  This  army 
marched  from  London,  and  lodged  at  Brentford  and  the  adjoining 
villages  ;  on  the  next  day  at  Colebroon.,  J^-^ir  force  increasing  all  the 
way.  They  followed  the  road  to  Reading  'o  gain  a  passage  over 
the  Thames  ;  for  the  bridges  of  Staines  and  Windsor  had,  by  com- 
mand of  the  duke  of  Ireland,  been  broken  down,  by  which  they  had 
a  better  and  more  level  country  for  their  march.  The  duke  of  Ire. 
land,  hearing  they  were  fast  approaching  Oxford,  was  much  alarmed, 
and  demanded  counsel.  He  was  advised  to  draw  up  his  army  in 
battle-array,  with  the  king's  banners  displayed  in  front ;  and  if  it 
pleased  God,  the  day  would  be  his,  for  he  had  a  good  cause.  This 
plan  was  followed  :  the  trumpets  sounded  to  arm,  and  march  out  of 
Oxford,  which  was  done,  and  the  army  drawn  up  with  the  king's 
banners  displayed.  The  day  was  delightful,  and  the  weather  clear 
and  pleasant. 

CHAPTER    LXXXV. 

THE   kino's  uncles   (JAIN  A  VICTORY  OVER  THE  DUKE    OP  IRELAND,  WHO 
SAVES  HIMSELF  BT  FLIGHT  WITH  OTHERS  OF  HIS  ARilT. 

News  was  brought  to  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  who  was  encamped 
in  a  handsome  mead  along  a  river  that  falls  into  the  Thames,  three 
leagues  from  Oxford,  that  the  duke  of  Ireland  had  taken  the  field, 
and  had  drawn  up  his  force  in  order  of  battle.  The  "duke  was  well 
pleased  with  this  intelligence,  and  said  he  would  offer  him  combat, 
but  they  must  cross  the  Thames.  The  trumpets  sounded  to  dislodge, 
and  the  army  was  formed  as  if  for'  immediate  battle.  They  were 
within  two  leagues  of  the  enemy,  lying  in  ambush,  until  they  could 
cross  the  river.  The  duke  of  Gloucester  sent  scouts  to  have  the 
fords  examined,  who  brought  word  the  river  had  not,  for  thirty  years, 
been  so  low  as  it  then  was.  The  scouts  after  this  easily  crossed, 
and  advanced  to  observe  the  position  arid  countenance  of  the  enemy. 

On  their  return,  they  said  to  the  duke,  "  My  lord,  God  and  the 
river  are  for  you  :  it  is  so  low,  it  does  not  reach  the  bellies  of  our 
horses.  We  have  seen  the  army  of  the  duke  of  Ireland,  which  is 
well  and  handsomely  drawn  up.  We  know  not  if  the  king  be  there 
in  person,  but  his  banners  are ;  and  we  could  not  perceive  any  other 
banner  than  those  of  the  king,  emblazoned  with  the  arms  of  England 
and  France."  The  duke  replied,  "  God  assist  us !  my  brother  and 
self  have  a  right  to  those  arms.  Let  us  advance,  in  the  name  of  God 
and  St.  George  ;  for  I  will  have  a  iwarer  look  at  them."  His  men 
began  their  march,  and  in  higher  sji-rits,  on  knowing  the  river  was  so 


easy  to  be  crossed.  The  horse  passed  first,  and  then  the  main  body. 
When  the  duke  of  Ireland  was  told  that  the  king's  uncles  had  passed 
the  Thames  with  their  army,  and  that  shortly  there  must  be  a  battle,  he 
was  much  frightened ;  for  he  well  knew,  that  if  he  were  taken  by  the 
duke  of  Gloucester,  he  would  not  accept  of  any  snm  for  his  ransom,  but 
put  him  instantly  to  a  disgraceful  death.  He  called,  therefore,  sir  Peter 
Gouloufre  and  sir  Michael  de  la  Pole,  and  said  to  them,  "  My  cour. 
age  entirely  faileth  me  this  day  ;  for  I  dare  not  abide  the  even  of  a 
battle  with  the  king's  uncles,  who,  if  they  take  me,  will  put  me  to  a 
shameful  death.  How  the  devil  could  they  have  crossed  the  Thames  ? 
This  is  a  bad  omen  for  us."  "  What  do  you  intend  to  do  ?"  asked 
the  two  knights.  "  I  mean  to  save  myself :  do  you  the  same,"  added 
the  duke,  "  and  the  whole  army,  if  it  can."  "  Well,"  replied  the 
knights,  "  let  us  keep  on  one  of  the  wings,  and  we  shall  have  two 
cords  to  our  bow.  We  shall  see  how  onr  men  behave  :  if  they  do 
well,  we  will  remain,  for  the  honor  of  the  king  who  has  sent  us  hither : 
if  they  be  defeated,  we  can  make  off,  and  have  the  advantage  ot 
going  whithersoever  we  like." 

This  plan  was  adopted ;  and  the  duke  changed  his  horse  for  a  very 
active  one,  as  did  also  the  knights.  They  rode  round  the  army, 
showing  a  good  countenance,  and  telling  the  men  to  behave  well : 
that  they  should  have  the  day,  if  it  pleased  God  and  Ht.  George,  for 
they  had  the  right;  and  the  quarrel  was  the  king's,  v^hioh  was  to 
their  advantage.  Thus  dissembling,  they  got  out  of  the  crowd,  and, 
making  for  a  corner  of  the  army,  formed  part  of  a  wing.  They  had 
scarcely  done  so,  when  the  dukes  of  York  and  Gloucester,  and  the 
other  lords,  were  seen  advancing,  with  banners  displayed,  and  trum. 
pets  sounding.  The  king's  army  no  sooner  perceived  their  array 
than  they  were  panic-struck,  quitted  their  ranks,  and  turned  their 
backs ;  for  it  was  the  general  report  that  the  duke  of  Ireland  and  his 
friends  had  fled.  All  was  now  in  disorder,  every  one  running  away 
for  the  fastest,  without  making  the  smallest  defence.  The  duke  and 
his  knights  were  soon  at  a  distance,  for  they  were  not  desirous  of 
returning  to  Oxford. 

The  duke  of  Gloucester,  on  seeing  the  condition  of  the  king's 
army,  felt  compassion,  and  would  not  do  the  ill  he  might ;  for  he 
knew  the  greater  part  had  been  assembled  through  fear,  or  by  the 
excitement  of  the  duke  of  Ireland.  He  therefore  snid  to  his  men, 
"  Sirs,  the  day  is  ours ;  but  I  forbid,  under  pain  of  death,  that  any 
of  our  enemies  be  slain,  unless  he  make  a  defence.  If  you  find 
knights  or  squires,  take  them,  and  bring  them  to  me."  This  order 
was  obeyed  :  few  were  killed,  except  in  their  flight,  hy  riding  ove 
or  against  each  other.  Sir  John,  called  the  Little  Beai'champ,  and 
sir  John  Salisbury,  were  made  prisoners  in  the  pursuit,  and  brought 
to  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  to  his  great  pleasure.  The  lords  marched 
to  Oxford,  where  they  found  the  gates  open ;  and  those  who  coulc. 
do  so  lodged  themselves  there,  though  much  straitened.  When  tho 
duke  of  Gloucester  inquired  if  the  duke  of  Ireland  were  taken,  he 
was  told  that  he  had  escaped.  The  duke  remained  two  days  at 
Oxford,  when  he  gAve  liberty  for  the  men-at-arms  to  return  to  their 
homes,  after  having  thanked  them  for  their  services.  He  told  the 
mayor  of  London  and  the  leaders  of  the  bands,  that  they  might  now 
return  to  London,  which  they  cheerfully  did  ;  and  thus  the  expedi. 
tion  ended.  

CHAPTER    LXXXVI. 

THE  DtJKE  OF  IRELAND,  WITH  SOME  OF  HIS  COMPANIONS,  ESCAPES  JNTC 
HOLLAND.  THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY  IS  SENT  .BY  THE  DUKES 
OF  YORK  AND  &L0UCESTE11  TO  TREAT  WITH  THE  KING.  HE  CONDUCTS 
HIM  WITH  HONOR  TO  LONDON. 

I  WILL  now  say  what  became  of  the  duke  of  Ireland,  sir  Petei 
Gouloufre,  and  sir  Michael  de  la  Pole,  on  the  day  on  which  they  had, 
like  their  army,  saved  themselves  by  flight.  In  truth,  this  was  wiselj 
done  ;  for,  had  they  been  taken,  they  would  have  been  put  to  death 
without  mercy.  I  do  not  believe  they  fled  to  the  king  at  Bristol :  if 
they  did,  they  made  no  long  stay,  but  hastened  out  of  England  as 
quickly  as  they  could.  I  heard  that  (hey  rode  through  Carlisle  to 
Edinburgh,  where  they  embarked  on  board  a  vessel  bound  for  Hoi. 
land  and  the  Texel,  and  landed  at  Dordrecht.  They  were  much 
rejoiced  at  thus  being  in  a  place  of  safety  ;  and  it  was  told  me,  that 
the  duke  of  Ireland  had,  for  a  long  time  before,  made  large  deposits 
of  money  at  Bruges,  by  means  of  the  Lombards,  to  bo  prepared  foi 
every  event ;  for,  though  he  knew  his  power  over  the  king  of  Eng. 
land,  he  was  much  afraid  of  the  nobles  and  the  people.  During  his 
prosperity  he -had  made  very  ample  provision  of  money  in  Flanders 
and  in  other  places,  where  he  thought  he  might  need  it.  I  heard, 
also,  that  the  first  payment  of  sixty  thousand  francs,  for  the  ransom 
of  John  of  Brittany,  was  waiting  his  orders,  and  the  time  was  nearly 
elapsed  for  the  receipt  of  the  other  sixty  thousand  francj.  He  had, 
therefore,  provided  himself  with  money  for  a  long  time. 

When  the  duke  Albert  of  Bavaria,  who  was  regent  of  Haii  ault, 
Holland,  and  Zealand,  for  his  brother,  Lount  William,  then  alive  was 
informed  that  the  duke  of  Ireland  had  fled  from  England,  and  hid 
taken  up  his  residence  at  Dordrecht,  he  mused  awhile,  and  though* 
it  improper  he  should  make  any  lone  stay  there.  He  had  quitted 
England  as  a  fugitive,  and  was  in  the  ill-favor  of  his  cousins-german, 
the  dukes  of  York  and  Gloucester,  to  whom  he  owed  love  and  affec- 
tion ;  he  had,  besides,  behaved  shamefully  to  his  duchess,  who  was  the 
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daughter  of  his  cousin,  the  princess.  Isabella  of  England.  In  con. 
sequence,  he  sent  to  tell  the  duke,  that  since  he  had  displeased  his 
fair,  cousins  of  England,  and  had  broken  ■  his  marriage  to  connect 
himself  with  another  woman,  he  must  instantly  leave  his  country 
and  seek  other  quarters ;  for  he  would  never  suffer  the  duke  of  Ire. 
land  to  inhabit  any  town  of  his.  When  he  'i-eceived  this  order,  he 
was  much  alarmed  lest  he  should  be  arrested  and  given  up  to  his 
enemies,  and  humbled  himself  exceedingly  to  those  who  brought  the 
order,  saying  he  would  cheerfully  obey  the  duke's  commands.  He 
instantly  directed  all  his  accounts  to  be  settled  and  paid,  and  em- 
barked on  board  a  vessel,  with  attendants,  for  Utrecht,  which  is  a 
town  solely  dependent  on  its  bishop,  where  he  arrived,  and  tanied 
there  until  other  intelligence  was  brought  him.  We  will  now  leave 
him,  and  return  to  the  affairs  of  England. 

When  the  army 'of  barons  had  been  disbanded  at  Oxford,  I  know 
not  if  the  dukes  of  York  and  Gloucester,  and  the  archbishop  of  Can. 
terbury,  did  not  remain  there  some  days  longer ;  during  which  time 
the  two  knights,  sir  John  Salisbury  and  the  little  Beauchamp,  were 
beheaded.  After  this  execution  they  returned  to  London,  where  they 
stayed  some  time,  expecting  to  hear  from  the  king ;  but  all  they  learnt 
was  that  he  continued  in  Bristol.  It  was  determined  in  council  at 
Westminster,  through  the  advice  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
to  send  a  deputation  from  the  chief  barons  to  the  king,  to  remon. 
strate  with  him,  in  an  amicable  manner,  on  his' opposition  to  the 
principal  persons  of  his  kingdom,  who  were  naturally  bound  to  guard 
his  honor,  and  for  having  placed  his  confidence  in  a  set  of  minions ; 
which  conduct  had  nearly  lost  him  his  crown.  While  this  was  going 
forward  in  the  council,  sir  Nicholas  Bramber  had  been  taken  in 
Wales,  and  brought  to  London.  The  king's  uncles  were  rejoiced  at 
this,  and  said  they  should  not  wait  long,  but  that  he  should  suffer  a 
similar  death  to  his  friends.  Sir  Nicholas,  unable  to  offer  anything 
to  prevent  his  execution,  was  led  to  the  usual  place,  without  tne  town, 
and  there  beheaded.  He  was  lamented  by  some  of  the  citizens,  for 
he  had,  in  former  times,  been  their  mayor,  and  had,  during  that  time, 
well  and  honestly  governed  the  city.  He  had  also  been  of  essential 
service  to  the  king  at  the  time  of  the  peasants'  rebellion,  by  slaying, 
with  his  own  hand,  Lister ;  which  dismayed  the  insurgents  greatly, 
and  put  them  to  flight ;  and  for  this  the  king  had  created  him  a  knight. 
He  was  beheaded  like  the  -others,  for  having  too  readily  put  his  faith 
in  the  dnke  of  Ireland. 

The  king's  uncles,  seeing  that  now  all  those  of  the  king's  council 
whom  they  hated,  were  either  dead  or  had  quitted  the  country, 
thought  it  time  to  put  *he  government  on  a  stable  footing ;  for,  not- 
withstanding they  had  put  to  death,  or  banished,  all  who  were  ob. 
noxious  to  them,  they  never  intended  to'  deprive  the  king  of  his  crown, 
but  only  to  reform  and  regulate  his  government  more  to  iiis  own  and 
country's  honor.  They  therefere  said  to  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, "  You  will  go  with  your  state  to  Bristol,  where  you  will  find 
the  king,  and  remonstrate  with  him  on  the  affairs  of  his  realm,  and 
the  condition  they  are  now  in  :  recommend  us  to  him,  and  say,  that 
we  entreat  he  will  not  put  any  belief  in  what  he  may  hear  to  our 
discredit :  for  he  has  too  long  done  so,  against  his  own  honor  and 
profit,  as  well  as  to  the  hurt  of  the  kingdom.  You  will  likevrise 
say,  that  we  and  the  good  city  of  London  beg  he  will  return  hither, 
where  he  will  be  received  with  the  utmost  joy ;  and  we  will  agree  to 
his  having  the  nomination  of  his  council  in  any  way  most  agreeable 
to  him.  We  charge  you,  however,  archbishop,  on  no  account  to  re- 
turn without  him,  for  those  who  are  now  attached  to  him  will  be 
made  discontented.  Tell  him,  also,  not  to  be  angered  for  such 
traitors  as  were  near  his  person,  who  may  have  been  slain  or  driven 
out  of  the  kingdom,  for  by  them  his  crown  was  in  danger  of  being 
lost." 

The  archbishop  promised  to  accomplish  the  matter  as  well  as  he 
was  able,  and,  having  soon  rhade  his  preparations,  set  out  for  Bristol 
in  grand  array,  such  as  became  so  reverend  a  prelate,  and  fixed  his 
lodgings  in  the  town.  The  king  lived  very  privately,  for  all  those 
who  used  to  be  with  him  were  either  dead  or  banished,  as  you  have 
lieard.  The  drchbishop  was  one  whole  day  and  two  nights  in  the 
town  before  the  king  would  see  him,  so  sorely  vexed  was  he  with  his 
uncles  for  having  driven  away  the  duke  of  Ireland,  whom  he  loved 
above  all  mankind,  and  for  ha;ving  put  to  death  his  chamberlains  and 
knights.  At  length,  he  was  so  well  advised  that  he  admitted  the 
archbishop  to  his  presence.  On  his  entrance,  he  humbled  himself 
much  before  the  king,  and  then  addressed  him  warmly  on  the  sub. 
jects  the  dukes  of  York  and  Gloucester  had  charged  him  with.  He 
j^ave  him  to  understand,  if  he  did  not  return  to  London,  according 
to  the  eulreatifis  of  his  unclos,  the  citizens  of  London,  and  the  greater 
pari  of  his  subjects,  he  would  make  them  very  discontented  ;  and  he 
remonstrated,  that  without  the  aid  of  his  uncles,  barons,  prelates, 
knights,  and  commons,  from  the  chief  towns,  he  would  be  unable  to 
act,  or  to  have  any  compliance  given  to  his  will.  This  he  had  been 
charged  to  tell  him,  and  likewise  that  he  could  not  more  rejoice  his 
enemies,  nor  more  effectually  hurt  his  country,  than  by  making  war 
on  his  friends.  The  young  king  was  inclined  to  listen  to  the  argu. 
ments  of  the  archbishop  ;  but  the  insult  that  had  been  offered  him, 
by  beheading  those  of  his  council  in  whom  he  had  no  fault  to  find, 
was  too  fresh  in  his  memory  for  him  instantly  to  comply.  Many 
plans  were  proposed  to  him ;  at  last,  by  the  good  advice  of  the  queen, 
mnd  of  the  most  prudent  of  his  counsellors,  who  had  remained  with 


nim,  Buch  as  sir  Richard  Stenor  and  others,  he  restrained  his  choler, 
and  said  to  the  archbishop,  that  he  would  cheerfully  accompany  him 
tq  London.  My  lord  of  Canterbury  was  highly  pleased  on  hearing 
this  ;  and  he  gained  much  honor  by  having  brought  matters  to  so 
happy  a  conclusion.  The  king  did  not  remain  at  Bristol-long  after 
this,  but  leaving  there  his  queen,  set  out  with  his  retinue  toward  Lon* 
don,  the  archbishop  accompanying  him.  On  his  arrival  at  Windsor, 
ho  stopped  three  whole  days. 

When  news  was  brought  to  London  that  the  archbishop  of  Canter-, 
bury  had  so  far  succeeded  in  his  mission,  that  the  king  was  on  his 
return  to  the  city,  the  whole  town  was  rejoiced  ;  and  they  determined 
to  go  out  to  meet  and  conduct  him,  in  the  most  honorable  manner, 
to  his  palace.  The  day  on  which  he  left  Windsor,  the  whole  road 
from  London  to  Brentford  was  covered  with  people  on  foot  and  horse, 
back.  The  dukes  of  York  and  Gloucester,  and  prince  John  of  York, 
the  earls  of  Arundel,  Salisbury,  Northumberland,  and  many  barons 
and  prelates,  went,  in  great  state,  to  conduct  the  king.  "They  met 
him  within  two  miles  from  Brentford,  and  received  him  most  affec. 
tionately,  as  good  subjects  should  their  lord.  The  king,  who  had 
their  late  proceedings  still  rankling  in  his  heart,  scarcely  stopped 
when  he  met  them,  nor  cast  his  eyes  toward  them.  The  person  he 
talked  the  most  to  on  his  road  was  the  bishop  of  London.  On  their 
arrival  in  Westminster,  the  king  dismounted  at  his  palace,  which  had 
been  prepared  for  him.  He  there  partook  of  wines  and  spices,  as  did 
his  uncles,  the  barons,  prelates,  and  knights,  who  were  entitled  to  the 
honor.  Several  of  them  now  took  leave,  and  those  who  resided  in 
London  went  home,  but  the  king's  uncles,  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  the  whole  of  the  council,  remained  to  keep  him  company, 
to  be  on  better  terms  together,'  and  .to  consult  on  the  affairs  of  the 
nation,  for  they  had  formed  their  plans,  and  were  lodged,  some  in  the 
palace,  and  others  in  the  abbey. 


CHAPTER   LXXXVII 

THE  KINS,  BY  THE  ADVICE  OF  HIS  VNCtES  ABD  COUNCIL,  SUMMONS  TBI 
NOBILITY  AND  COMMONERS  OF  THB  KEALH  TO  A  FABLIAHENT  AT 
WESTMINSTER,  AND  TO  BENEW  THEIR  HOMAGE  TO  HIM. 

A  SPECIAL  parliament  being  ordered  to  meet  at  Westminster,  all  the 
barons,  prelates,  knights,  and  chief  citizens  from  the  principal  towns, 
were  summoned  to  attend,  and  all  who  held  fiefs  from  the  king 
The  reason  for  this  parliament  being  made  so  general,  was,  that  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  had  remonstrated  in  the,  council,  and  to  the 
king's  uncles,  that  when  they  had  crowned  king  Richard,  though  all 
who  held  fiefs  under  him  had  made  their  homage,  and  held  their  lands 
accordingly,  he  was  not  of  a  proper  age  legally  to  receive  their  oaths. 
A  king  by  right  must  be  twenty-one  years  of  age  before  he  can  justly 
govern  the  kingdom,  and,  until  that  time,  should  be  under  the  tutelage 
of  his  uncles,  if  he  have  any,  or  under  those  of  his  subjects  the  nearest 
related  to  him.  The  archbishop  added,  that  as  now  the  king  was  of 
the  proper  age,  he  advised,  for  greater  security,  all  who  held  any 
lands  under  him  should  renew  their  homage,  and  acknowledge  him 
for  their  lord.  This  opinion  of  the  archbishop  was  acceded  to  by 
the  king's  uncles,  and  was  the  cause  of  so  general  a  summons  being 
sent  abroad  for  all  persons  to  attend  this  parliament.  Every  one 
having  obeyed,  London  and  Westminster  were  much  crowded. 

On  the  day  appointed,  the  king  heard  mass  royally  clothed,  with 
the  crown  on  his  head,  in  the  chapel  of  the  palace,*  which  is  very 
handsome  and  richly  decorated.  "The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  said 
mass,  and  performed  divine  service.  He  was  attentively  heard,  for 
he  was  an  excellent  preacher.  When  the  service  was  over,  the  king's 
uncles  kissed  him,  in  sign  of  homage,  and  swore  faith  and  duty  to 
him  for  ever.  Then  came  the  barons,  prelates,  and  all  who  held  any. 
thing  under  him,  and  with  joined  hands,  as  was  becoming  vassals, 
swore  faith  and  loyalty,  and  kissed  him  on  the  mouth.  It  was  visible 
that  the  king  kissed  some  heartily,  5thers  not ;  for  though  he  checked 
himself  as  much  as  possible,  all  were  not  in  his  good  graces  j  but  he 
dissembled,  for  he  wished  not  to  act  contrary  to  his  uncles.  If  he 
had  possessed  the  power,  he  would  not  have  behaved  thus,  but  have 
wreaked  a  cruel  revenge  on  those  who  had,  as  he  thought,  so  unde 
servedly  put  to  death  sir  Simon  Burley  and  his  other  knights. 

The  archbishop  of  York  was  summoned  by  the  cpuncil  to  attend 
to  do  his  homage,  and  purge  himself  from  the  things  that  had  been 
laid  to  his  charge  ;  for  he  had  always  been  a  partisan  of  the  duke  of 
Ireland,  and  in  opposition  to  the  king's  uncles.  When  he  received 
this  summons,  knowing  he  was  not  beloved  by  the  dukes  of  York  or 
Gloucester,  ho  was  fearful  of  the  event,  and  therefore  sent  his  nephew, 
the  son  of  lord  Neville,  to  make  his  excuses.  He  instantly  set  out 
for  London,  and,  on  his  arrival  waited  on  the  king  first,  to  whom  he 
made  excuses  for  his  uncle,  and  performed,  as  proxy,  the  homage  of 
the  archbishop.  The  king  received  his  excuses,  for  he  loved  this 
archbishop  more  than  that  of  Canterbury,  and  bore  him  out  before 
the  council,  otherwise  he  would  have  been  heavily  fined  :  through 
attention  to  the  king  the  council  admitted  his  excuses,  and  he  was 
suffered  to  remain  in  his  diocese.    For  a  long  time,  however,  he  Wis 


»  This  chapel  was  afterwards  converted  into  the  house  of  commons,  and  oontinueu 
to  be  used  ils  such  till  its  deitmction  by  fire  in  1834.  When  it  was  enliiriei<  fcr  the  ad- 
mission of  the  memben  from  Ireland  on  the  union,  many  of  the  paintings  and  otbw 
ornaments  were  discovered,  and  have  been  engrareii  and  puhlished. 
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afraid  to  rsside  at  York,  but  lived  at  Newcastle  on  Tyne,  near  the 
etBtles  of  hia  brother  Neville  and  cousins.  Thus  were  affairs  in 
Englaitd ;  but  the  king  had  not  for  some  lime  the  command  of  his 
eouncil,  which  was  under  the  control  of  his  uncles,  and  the  barons 
and  prelates  before  named.  We  will  now  return  to  what  was  going 
forward  in  Castille  and  Portugal. 


CHAPTER  LXXXVIII. 

TBB  »IMO  OF  rOBTUOAL  AND  DUKE  OF  LANCASTEK  UKITE  THEIE  FORCES. 
WHEN  DISTBESSED  TO  CROSS  THE  RIVER  DUORO,  A  SALICIAN  SQUIRE, 
nUSOHER  OF  WAR,  DIRECTS  THEM  TO  A  FORD. 

li  is  right,  since  the  matter  requires  it,  that  I  now  say  something 
of  the  expedition  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  and  how  he  persevered 
in  it  this  season  in  Galicia.  I  will  continue  it  from  where  I  left  off", 
as  I  have  a  great  desire  to  complete  its  history. 

When  the  duke  and  his  army  had  conquered  the  town  and  castle 
of  Orense,  they  halted  there  four  days  to  refresh  themselves,  as  there 
were  plenty  of  provisions.  On  the  fifth  day,  they  departed,  taking 
the  road  to  Noya.  They  quartered  themselves,  for  four  days,  in  a 
large  meadow  along  the  river-side ;  but  the  ground  was  already  burnt 
up  by  the  great  heat  of  the  sun,  and  the  water  was  so  bad  that  the 
hoisp^  would  scarcely  drink  it :  many  that  did  so  died.  Orders  were 
given  to  dislodge  and  return  to  Orense :  for  the  marshals,  sir  Thomas 
Moreaux  and  sir  Richard  Burley,  had  declared  the  castle  of  Noya  to 
be  impregnable  but  by  a  long  siege,  with  great  expense  of  money, 
and  many  assaults.  The  duke  of  Lancaster,  likewise,  when  there, 
received  intelligence  of  the  approach  of  the  king  of  Portugal  and  his 
army,  consisting  of  three  thousand  spears  and  ten  thousand  service- 
able men :  so  that,  when  the  two  armies  should  be  united,  something 
essential  might  be  done  ;  for  the  duke  had  with  him  fifteeif  hundred 
knights  and  squires,  and  six  thousand  archers.  This  intelligence 
greatly  pleased  the  duke ;  he  decamped  from  before  Noya,  where  he 
had  done  nothing,  and  returned  to  Orense.  He  sent  for  his  duchess 
and  ladies,  declaring  he  would  there  wait  the  arrival  of  the  king  of 
Portugal. 

The  king  of  Portugal  and  his  marshals,  having  taken  possession 
of  Ferrol,  marched  for  Orense  to  meet  the  duke  of  Ijancaster.  On 
their  road,  they  came  to  Ville-de-Padron,  which  at  first  showed  symp- 
toms of  rebellion,  but,  when  the  army  appeared,  they  submitted.  The 
king  and  his  army  remained  in  the  town  and  adjoining  country  fif- 
teen days,  and  greatly  wasted  its  provisions,  notwithstanding  a  suffi. 
eiency  came  to  them  from  Portugal.  Galicia  was  ruined  by  these 
two  armies ;  and  the  weather  was  now  become  so  exceedingly  hot, 
that  none  could  venture  abroad,  after  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
without  risk  of  death.  While  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Lancaster 
remained  in  Orense,  their  men  and  horses  wete  suffering  greatly  for 
want  of  forage  and  water :  there  were  neither  fresh  grass  nor  green 
food,  for  the  ground  was  too  parched  for  any  seeds  to  spring.  The 
whole  country  was  burnt  up  ;  and  the  English  were  forced  to  send 
their  foragers  twelve,  sixteen,  nay  twenty  leagues,  for  food  for  them- 
selves and  horses.  Consider  what  their  difficulties  must  have  been. 
The  knights  and  squires  of  England  found  the  ^vines  so  strong  and 
ardent,  that  they  affected  their  heads,  stomachs,  and  bowels,  and 
they  had  not  any  remedy ;  for  there  was  a  great  scarcity  of  good 
water,  to  temper  them  with,  or  to  cool  them.  Their  food  was  con. 
trary  to  what  they  had  always  been  accustomed  to ;  for  in  their  own 
country  they  Uve  at  their  ease,  while  now  they  were  burnt  with  ex- 
ternal and  internal  heat.  The  greatest  lords  were  in  the  utmost 
poverty  and  distress ;  and  such  effects  as  were  natural,  followed, 
which  I  shall  relate  to  you. 

The  English  knights  and  squires,  seeing  their  difficulties  increase, 
from  the  scarcity  of  forage  and  the  extreme  heat  of  the  weather,  be- 
gan to  murmur  and  say,  "  Our  expedition  seems  drawing  to  a  poor 
end  ;  for  we  remain  too  long  in  one  place."  "  That  is  true,"  replied 
others :  "  and  we  have  another  thing  much  against  us ;  we  have 
brought  women,  who  only  wish  to  remain  quiet ;  and  for  one  day 
that  they  are  inclined  to  travel,  they  will  repose  fifteen.  It  is  this 
which  has  checked  us,  and  will  be  our  destruction ;  for  if,  on  our 
landing  at  Coruna,  we  had  advanced  into  the  country,  we  should 
have  succeeded  in  putting  it  under  our  obedience,  for  none  would 
have  dared  to  oppose  us  ;  but  these  long  residences  have  encouraged 
our  enemies,  who  have  strengthened  their  strong  places,  and  rein, 
forced  their  towns  and  castles  with  men-at-arms  from  France  ;  and 
have  also  posted  them  in  the  narrow  passes,  and  along  the  rivers,  to 
guard  and  defend  tLem.  They  will  defeat  us  without  a  battle  ;  for 
rlioy  know  it  would  be  more  to  their  advantage  to  decline  it.  This 
kingdom  of  Castille  is  not  so  pleasant  a  country  to  make  war  in  as 
France,  where  there  are  plenty  of  large  villages,  a  fair  country,  fine 
rivers,  ponds,  rich  pastures,  and  agreeable  and  substantial  wines  for 
aien-at-arras  to  refresh  themselves  with,  and  a  sun  and  climate  finely 
temperate  ;  but  here  everything  is  the  reverse."  "  What  the  deuce," 
said  others,  "  what  business  had  the  duke  to  bring  his  wife  and 
daughters  with  him,  since  he  came  hither  for  conquest  ?  It  was  quite 
unreasonable,  for  they  have  been  a  great  hindrance  to  him.  It  ia 
well  known  throughout  all  Castille,  that  he  and  his  brother  are  the 
lawful  heirs  of  the  crown,  in  right  of  their  wives,  who  were  daughters 
-r  J —  i>.j.n!  hilt,  with  resud  to  the  conquest  or  the  surrender  of 


any  towns,  ladies  can  do  but  little."  This  was  the  language  held  in 
different  parts  of  the  English  army,  by  many  knights  and  squires  when 
among  themselves.  They  were  much  rejbioed  on  learning  that  the 
king  of  Portugal  was  near  at  hand  ;  and  when  he  was  within  two 
miles  of  the.town,  the  duke  of  Lancaster  and  his  'knights  mounted 
their  horses,  and  went  forth  to  meet  him.  There  was  much  apparent 
joy,  and  the  king  and  the  duke,  as  well  as  the  English  and  Portu- 
guese knights,  testified  great  pleasure  at  meeting.  The  army  of 
Portugal  was  behind,  under  the  command  of  six  great  barons  of  that 
country,  namely,  Pounasse  d'Acunha,  Vasco  Martin  de  Merlo,  the 
posdich  Dosnedegousse,  Salvase  de  Merlo,  sir  Alleyne  Pereira,  mar- 
shal, and  Joao  Rodriguez  de  SS,.  Several  barons  were  mth  the  king, 
whose  escort  was  but  three  hundred  spears.  On  their  arrival  at 
Orense,  the  king  was  lodged  becoming  his  state,  and  much  at  his 
ease,  and  the  place  was  full  of  horses.  The  king,  duke,  and  lords, 
were  five  days  in  counoil,  and  determined  to  make  an  excursion, 
with  the  united  armies,  toward  Medina  del  Campo  and  Vilalpando, 
where  sir  Oliver  du  Guesclin,  constable  of  Castille,  and  the  largest 
garrison  of  Frenchmen,  were  stationed.  They  were  puzzled  how 
to  cross  the  Duoro,  which  at  times  is  dangerous,  and  more  so  in  the 
summer,  from  the  melting  of  the  snows  on  the  mountains,  than  in 
the  winter,  when  it  is  frozen,  like  all  other  streams.  Notwithstand. 
ing  this  difficulty,  they  resolved  to  march  to  Campo,  in  the  hopes  of 
finding  a  ford.;  and  orders  were  issued  to  the  armies  to  this  effect. 
They  were  well  pleased  to  receive  them,  for  they  had  suffered  very 
severely  at  Orense,  and  in  those  parts ;  and  many  had  been  carried 
off  by  sickness. 

The  king  of  Portugal  and  the  duke  of  Lancaster  left  Orense  to. 
gether ;  but  their  armies  were  separated,  because  they  were  not  ac. 
quainted,  nor  understood  each  other's  language,  and  likewise  to  pre- 
"vent  any  disputes  or  riots  that  might  fall  out  between  them ;  for  the 
Portuguese  are  passionate,  overbearing,  and  not  ea.sily  pacified,  and 
the  English  ar»  spiteful  and  proud.  The  constables  and  marshals  of 
each  army,  when  they  sent  out  parties  to  forage,  ordered  them  to 
take  separate  routes.  These  armies,  which  were  sufficient  to  com- 
bat what  force  the  king  of  Castille  and  his  allies  could  bring  to  the 
field,  continued  their  march  until  they  came  to  the  river  Duoro.  This 
was  not  easy  to  pass ;  for  it  is  deep,  with  high  banks,  and  full  of 
broken  rocks,  except  at  certain  bridges,  which  had  either  been  de- 
stroyed, or  so  strongly  fortified  and  guarded,  it  was  not  possible  to 
attempt  them  with  hopes  of  success.  While  they  were  considering 
how  they  could  cross  it,  it  chanced  that  sir  John  Holland,  the  con- 
stable, sir  Thomas  Moreaux  and  sir  Richard  Burley,  the  marshals, 
or  their  foragers,  during  an  excursion,  fell  in  with  a  squire  of  Galicia, 
called  Domingo  Vargas,  who  was  riding  through  the  country,  having 
passed  the  river:  he  knew  that  all  the  bridges  were  broken  down, 
but  he  was  acquainted  with  a  ford  that  could  easily  be  passed  on 
horseback  or  on  foot;  and  when  he  saw  the  enemy,  he  had  turned 
back,  and  was  riding  for  this  ford.  He  was  made  prisoner,  and 
brought  to  these  lords,  who  examined  him  as  to  a  ford  ;  and  the  con- 
stable told  him,  that  if  he  would  show  them  a  safe  one,  for  he  had  heard 
there  were  stfch,  he  would  not  only  give  him  his  liberty,  but  make 
him  a  handsome  present  besides.  Tlie  squire  was  not  well  advised, 
and  too  eager  to  gain  his  liberty  and  the  constable's  gift ;  he  there- 
fore said,  tihat  he  would  show  them  a  place  where  the  whole  army 
might  cross  in  safety.  The  constable  and  marshals  were  so  joyful 
on  hearing  this,  that  they  sent  to  acquaint  the  duke  with  the  good 
news.  The  armies  followed  the  vanguard  of  the  constable,  which  had 
arrived  at  the  ford.  The  squire  entered  the  river  as  their  guide  ;  and 
when  they  saw  there  was  not  any  danger,  all  passed  in  the  best  man- 
ner they  could. 

The  van,  having  crossed,  halted  on  the  bank  to  guide  the  main 
army  over.  Sir  John  Holland  kept  his  promise  with  the  Galician 
squire,  by  giving  him  his  liberty  and  a  present ;  and  he  instantly  set 
off  for  Medina  del  Campo,  where  the  king  of  Castille  then  was.  It 
is  a  handsome  and  strong  city  in  thai  country.  The  duke  of  Lan- 
caster and  the  king  of  Portugal  rode  in  company,  and  came  to  this 
ford,  which  is  called  Place-ferrade,  where  the  gravel  is  sound  and 
firm.  They  crossed  without  difficulty,  as  did  their  armies  ;  the  rear 
division  crossed  on  the  morrow,  and  they  all  encamped  themselvee 
on  its  banks.  News  was  soon  carried  to  Roales  Castroreiis,  Medina 
del  Campo,  Vilalpando,  Saliagan,  and  to  the  other  towns  and  castles 
in  Castille,  that  the  English  had  passed  the  Duoro,  having  discovered  a 
ford.  They  were  much  surprised,  and  said  they  must  have  been 
shown  it  through  treachery ;  for,  if  it  had  not  been  made  known  by 
some  of  the  natives,  they  would  never  have  found  it  out.  There  is 
nothing  but  what  sooner  or  later  is  discovered,  by  servants  or  other, 
wise.  The  lords  attached  to  the  king  of  Castille  learnt  that  Do, 
mingo  Vargas  had  pointed  out  to  them  this  ford :  he  was  instantly  ar. 
rested,  and  having  acknowledged  what  he  had  done,  was  condemned 
to  death.    He  was  carried  to  Vilalpando,  and  there  beheaded. 
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CHAPTER   LXXXIX. 

glB  WALTER  DB  PASSAC  AND  SIK  WILLIAM  DE  LIONAC  ADVISE  THE  KINH 
OP  CASTILLE  KOT  TO  HISK  A  BATTtE  BEFORE  THE  ARRIVAL  OP  THE 
DVKE  OF  BOURBON.  A  PARTY  OF  THE  ENULISH  SKIRMISH  WITH  THE 
»ARRISON  OF  VILALPANDO.  THE  DUKE  OF  LANCASTER  IS  DISPIRITED 
BY  HIS  OWN  ILL  HEALTH  AND  THE  GREAT  SICKNESS  OF  HIS  ARMY. 

The  king  of  Caatille,  on  hearing  that  the  king  of  Portugal  and  the 
iuke  of  Lancaster  were  fast  approaching  with  so  great  a  force,  was 
much  alarmed,  and  sent  for  sir  Walter  de  Passac  and  sir  William  de 
Lignac,  to  whom  he  said,  "  I  am  exceedingly  surprised  that  the  duke 
of  Bourbon  is  not  arrived.  Our  enemies  have  taken  the  field,  and,  if 
no  one  oppose  them,  will  destroy  ray  whole  country.  My  subjects 
are  very  discontented  that  we  do  not  offer  them  combat.  Tell  me, 
my  fair  sirs,  how  I  had  best  act."  The  two  lords,  who  from  great 
experience,  knew  more  of  arms  than  the  king,  and  for  this  had  they 
been  sent  from  France  to  Castille,  replied,  "  Sir  king,  depend  upon 
it,  the  duke  of  Bourbon  will  come.  On  his  arrival,  we  will  consider 
what  is  to  be  done;  but,  until  then,  do  not  make  any  preparations 
to  meet  your  enemies.  Let  them  make  what  excursions  they  please : 
they  keep  the  field,  and  we  the  towns  and  castles,  which  are  weli  pro. 
vided  with  everything,  and  garrisoned  by  good  men-at-arms.  They 
are  suffering  from  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  weather,  while  we  enjoy 
the  shade  and  refreshing  breezes.  They  have  found  the  country 
wasted,  and  the  further  they  advance  they  will  have  so  much  the 
greater  scarcity  of  forage!  It  was  for  the  chance  of  their  entering 
your  country,  that  all  the  small  forts  have  been  demolished,  wherein 
the  fai-iners  intended  placing  their  wealth.  This  was,  sir  king,  wisely 
done  ;  for  they  would  by  their  means  have  been  enabled  to  keep  pos- 
session of  those  parts  where  they  now  are ;  but  at  present  they  can 
find  nothing  but  what  they  have  brought  with  them,  except  the  great 
neat  of  a  burning  sun,  which  you  may  be  assured  must  soon  destroy 
them.  Though  all  your  towns  and  castles  are  well  provided  ,and 
garrisoned,  we  can  believe  that  some  may  be  attacked  and  won,  for 
that  is  the  delight  of  men-at-arfhs.  In  such  way  they  love  to  pass 
their  time,  and  for  this  do  they  seek  adventures  through  the  world. 
Do  not,  therefore,  be  any  way  cast  down ;  for  in  this  business,  we 
engage,  you  shall  not  suffer  any  great  loss."  This  speech  greatly 
comforted  the  king  of  Castille,  and  he  was  well  pleased  with  them, 
for  he  felt  that  what  they  had  said  was  the  truth. 

We  will  return  to  the  duke  of  Lancaster  and  the  king  of  Portugal, 
who,  though  they  kept  the  field,  would  have  willingly- gained  some 
town  to  refresh  themselves ;  for  the  foragers  could  not  find  anything, 
and  were  forced  to  unite  in  large  bodies  for  fear  of  ambuscades. 
They  wire  so  hard  pressed,  that  when,  in  their  excursions,  they  saw 
It  a  distance  a  large  village,  they  were  rejoiced,  and  cried  out,  "  Come 
'luick :  let  us  hasten  to  that  village,  where  we  shall  find  enough 
to  forage  and  enrich  ourselves."  They  hastened  their  march ;  but 
when  they  arrived,  they  found  only  the  bare  walls :  there  was  neither 
inhabitants,  nor  even  a  dog,  nor  fowl,  so  completely  had  the  French 
ruined  this  part  of  the  country.  They  thus  lost  their  time  and  ex- 
pectations, and  returned  to  their  lords  empty-handed.  Their  horses 
were  in  sorry  condition  from  the  want  of  proper  food,  and  they  were 
fortunate  whenever  they  could  meet  with  any  green  pastures.  Some 
were  so  feeble  they  could  not  advance,  and  dropt  dead  on  the  road, 
through  famine  and  heat.  Their  masters  were  not  in  a  much  better 
condition,  from  fevers  caused  by  the  oppressive  heat  of  the  day,  and 
the  chill  of  the  nights,  without  having  anything  proper  to  refresh  or 
recover  themselves.  Thus  was  it  in  the  duke's  army ;  for  the  Eng- 
lish have  a  weaker  constitution  than  the  Portuguese,  who  bore  all 
these  difficulties  without  hurt,  being  hardy  and  accustomed  to  the 
climate  of  Castille.  In  this  melancholy  state  were  the  English  : 
many  died  of  their  disorders,  more  especially  such  as  were  not  well 
attended,  and  had  jiot  wherewithal  to  provide  proper  remedies. 

Sir  Richard  Burley,  sir  Thomas  Percy,  the  lord  Fitzwalter,  sir 
Maubiun  de  Linieres,  sir  John  d'Ambreticourt,  Thierry  and  William 
dv  Soumain,  with  two  hundred  lances  of  such  as  were  desirous  te  seek 
renown,  mounted  the  best  horses  in  the  army,  with  the  intent  to  sur- 
prise the  French  ganison  in  Vilalpando.  They  had  heard  that  sir 
Oliver  du  Guesclin,  constable  of  Castille,  had  with  him  there,  in  gar- 
rison, some  of  the  ablest  knights  of  France.  They  left  the  army  one 
rnorning,  after  drinking  a  cup,  equipped  like  foragers,  and  came  to 
a  small  brook  that  runs  below  Vilalpando,  which  they  crossed  by 
spurring  their  horses  over.  The  alarm  was  soon  spread  through  the 
to.wn,  that  the  English  were  at  the  baiTiei-s.  You  would  have  seen, 
nad  you  been  there  when  this  was  known,  knights  arming  themselves 
nastily,  and  advancing  toward  the  lodgings  of  the  constable,  servants 
saddling  horses  and  huirying  with  them  to  their  masters.  Sir  Oliver 
du  Guesclin  would  have  restrained  his  companions  from  sallying 
forth  to  meet  the  English,  had  he  been  able ;  but  their  courage  was 
too  impetuous,  so  out  they  sallied,  gallantly  mounted  on  horses  that 
had  been  inactive  and  well  fed.  Among  the  first  were,  sir  John 
de«  Barres,  the  viscount  de  Besliere,  sir  Robert  and  sir  John  de  Bra. 
quemont,  sir  Peter  de  Villaines,  sir  Tristan  de  la  Jaille. 

When  the  English  had  made  their  course  before  the  town,  they 
repfissed  the  brook  in  the  same  manner  as  before,  and  retreated  to  a 
large  sand  bank,  when  they  drew  up  in  handsome  array,  about  three 
bow.shote  distant  fron.  the  brook.    The  French  knights  advanced, 


shouting  their  cries,  with  their  spears  in  tttciT  rests ;  and,  when  nean 
the  English  being  prepared,  stuck  spurs  into  their  horees  to  meet 
them.  The  shock  was  very  great;  and  several  of  each  side  were 
unhorsed  on  the  sand.  This  would  not  have  ended  so  speedily,  and 
other  weapons  would  have  been  resorted  to  when  the  lances  failed  •, 
but  the  dust  from  the  movements  of  the  horses,  was  so  great  and 
disagreeable,  they  could  nqt  know' each  other;  their  horses  were 
covered  with  dust  as  well  as  themselves ;  and  it  was  in  such  clouds 
that  they  could  not  breathe  without  swallowing  large  mouthfuta. 
This  caused  the  attack  to  cease,  and  the  French  and  English  to 
withdraw  froni  the  combat :  the  first  returned  to  Vilalpando.  There 
was  not  any  slain,  nor  much  hurt  on  either  side.  The  English  knighti 
went  not  more  than  one  league  beyond  Vilalpando  before  they  re. 
turned  to  their  army,  when  they  disarmed  themselves ;  for  they  were 
seized  with  feveia  and  other  disorders,  which  brought  them  to  death'a 
door. 

The  duke  of  Lancaster  was  greatly  dispirited,  and  knew  not  how 
to  act ;  for  he  saw  his  army  daily  wasting  away,  and  was  grieved  to 
find  that  the -greater  and  better  part  were  confined  to  their  beds.  He 
himself  was  so  unwell,  that  if  he  had  not  been  afraid  to  dishearten 
his  men,  he  would  gladly  have  kept  his  chamber.  He  addressed 
himself  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  and  desired  him  to  say  what,  in  the 
present  circumstances,  should  be  done  ;  for  he  was  much  alarmed  at 
this  mortality  in  his  army.  The  king  replied ;  "  That,  from  appear- 
ances, it  did  not  seem  probable  the  Castillians  would  offer  them  com. 
bat  at  this  season :  for  they  showed  more  inclination  that  they  should 
waste  themselves  and  their  provision."  "  How  then  would  you  ad- 
vise me  to  act  ?"  asked  the  duke.  "  I  will  tell  you,"  answered  the 
king ;  "  as  the  weather  is  now  so  exceedingly  hot,  I  would  advise 
that  you  march  your  army  into  Galicia,  and  give  your  men  permis. 
sion  to  recruit  themselves  wherever  they  please ;  but  to  return  pre- 
pared to 'recommence  the  campaign  in  March  or  April.  Endeavor 
to  procure  large  reinforcements  from  England,  under  the  command  of 
one  of  your  brothers,  and  provision  in  plenty  for  the  winter  season. 
A  kingdom  is  not  soon  conquered,  nor  a  climate  instantly  rendered 
agreeable  to  the  constitution  of  strangers.  Your  army  will  be  quar. 
tered.in  the  different  towns  now  under  your' obedience,  and  will  pass 
their  time  as  they  can." 

"  This  may  be  right,"  said  the  duke ;  "but  the  consequence  vrill 
be,  that  as  soon  as  our  enemis  shall  know  we  have  separated,  and 
are  acquainted  that  you  are  retired  to  Portugal  with  your  army,  and 
I  with  mine  to  St.  Jago  or  Corufia,  they  will  take  the  field  ;  for  I 
have  heard  that  the  king  of  Castille  has  four  thousand  lances,  French 
and  Bretons,  and  he  will  collect  as  ma'iy  or  more,  in  his  own  coun- 
try. Add  to  this,  that  the  duke  of  Bourbon  is  on  his  march  with  two 
thousand  men-at-arms,  and  vrill  be  eager  to  signalize  himself  on  his 
arrival.  Now,  consider,  should  all  this  force  enter  Galicia,  what  is 
there  to  oppose  it?  Before  we  can  collect  our  men  and  form  a  junc- 
tion, they  will  have  done  us  considerable  damage."  "  Well,  then," 
repUed  the  king  of  Portugal,  "  in  the  name  of  God,  let  us  keep  the 
field  :i  my  men  are  fresh  and  unhurt,  and  equally  willing  with  myself 
to  abide  the  event."  The  conference,  now  broke  up ;  and  it  was 
resolved  they  would  wait  the  arrival  of  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  to  see 
if,  when  he  had  joined  the  Castillians,  they  would  offer  them  battlt. 
The  English  and  Portuguese  desired  nothing  more  eagerly ;  for  the 
season  was  passing,  and  the  heat  increasing :  it  was  about  St  John's 
day,  when  the  sun  is  at  its  height,  and  intolerably  hot,  especially  in 
Castille,  Granada,  and  countries  far  to  the  south.  There  had  noi- 
fallen  any  rain  or  dew  since  the  beginning  of  April,  so  that  the  whole 
country  was  burnt  up.  The  English  ate  plentifully  of  grapes  wher. 
ever  they  found  them  ;  and,  to  quench  their  thirst,  drank  of  the  strong 
wines  of  Castille  and  Portugal :  but  the  more  they  drank. the  more 
they  were  heated ;  for  this  new  beverage  inflamed  their  livers,  lungs, 
and  bowels,  and  was  in  its  effect  totally  different  from  their  usual 
liquors.  The  English,  when  at  home,  feed  on  fresh  meats  and  good 
rich  ale,  which  is  a  diet  to  keep  their  bodies  wholesome  ;  but  now 
they  were  forced  to  drink  hard  and  hot  wines,  of  which  they  were 
not  sparing,  to  drown  their  cares.  The  early  part  of  the  night  is 
warm,  from  the  great  heat  of  the  day,  but  toward  sunrise,  it  is  very 
cold,  which  afflicted  them  sorely  ;  for  they  slept  without  covering, 
and  quite  naked,  from  the  heat  of  the  weather,  and  the  wine,  so  that 
when  morning  came  they  were  chilled  by  the  change  of  the  air, 
which  checked  all  perspiration,  and  flung  them  into  fevers  and  fluxes, 
so  as  to  carry  them  off  instantly  to  their  graves.  Thus  died  very  many 
of  the  barons  and  knights,  as  well  as  of  the  lower  ranks ;  for  these 
disorders  spared  none. 


CHAPTER    XC. 

THE  DtlKB  OP  LANCASTER  DISBANDS  HIS  ARMT.  THREE  ENOLISH  KNIOBTa^ 
HAVINO  OBTAINED  PASSPORTS,  WAIT  ON  THE  KINO  OP  CASTILLE,  TO  KB. 
GOTIATE  A  RETREAT  FOR  THE  MEN-AT-ARMS  THROCOH  HIS  KINODOM. 

Good  or  evil  fortune  depends  upon  a  trifle.  You  may  readily  be- 
lieve that  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  having  gained  a  footing  in  Castille, 
would  never  have  lost,  by  any  defeat  in  battle,  such  numbers  as  he 
was  now  daily  doine  by  sickness.  He  himself  was  almost  dead  of 
the  pestilence  I  have  mentioned.  Sir  John  Holland,  constable  of  the 
arqi'  saw.  with  great  concern,  the  miserable  situation  it  was 'a  from 
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this  diiorder,  from  which  scarcely  one  escaped ;  and  was  forced  daily 
to  hear  the  complaints  of  high  and  low,  in  such  terms  as  these ;  "  Ah, 
my  lord  of  Lancaster,  why  hare  you  brought  us  to  Castille  ?  Ac- 
cursed be  the  expedition.  He  does  not,  probably,  wish  that  any 
Englishman  should  ever  again  quit  his  country  to  serve  him.  He 
seems  resolved  to  kick  against  the  pricks.  He  will  have  his  men 
guard  the  country  he  has  conquered  ;  but  when  they  shall  all  be 
dead,  who  will  then  guard  it  ?  He  shows  but  poor  knowledge  of 
war ;-  for,  when  he  saw  that  no  one  came  to  oppose  him,  why  did  he 
not  make  an  opportune  retreat  into  Portugal  or  elsewhere,  to  avoid 
the  losses  he  must  now  suffer  ?  for  we  shall  all  die  of  the  confounded 
disorder,  and  without  having  struck  a  blow."  Sir  John  Holland  was 
much  hurt  on  hearing  such  language,  for  the  honor  of  the  duke, 
whose  daughter  he  had  married ;  and,  as  it  was  increasing,  he  deter- 
mined to  remonstrate  with  him  on  their  situation,  which  he  could, 
from  his  connection,  more  freely  do  than  any  other.  He  therefore 
addressed  him  ;  "  My  lord,  you  must  immediately  alter  your  plans, 
for  your  army  is  wholly  laid  up  with  sickness.  If  any  attack  should 
be  now  made  on  you,  you  could  not  draw  any  service  from  it ;  for 
the  men  are  all  worn  down  and  discontented,  and  their  horses  dead. 
But  high  and  low  are  so  discouraged  by  this  disorder,  that  I  repeat, 
you  must  not  expect  any  service  from  them."  "  What  can  I  do  ?" 
replied  the  duke  :  "  I  wish  to  have  such  advice  as  is  reasonable." 
"  My  lord,"  said  sir  John  Holland,  "  I  think  you  had  best  give  per. 
mission  for  your  men  to  retire  whithersoever  they  please ;  and  I  would 
advise  that  you  yourself  go  to  Portugal,  or  return  to  Galicia,  for  you 
are  not  in  a  state  to  undergo  hardships."  "  That  is  well  considered," 
answered  the  duke :  "  I  consent  to  what  you  propose  ;  and  you  may 
give  our  men  notice,  that  I  permit  them  to  go  into  Castille,  France, 
or  wherever  else  they  may  choose,  so  they  enter  not  into  any  treaty 
with  our  enemies ;  for  I  clearly  see  this  campaign  is  oven  Let  them 
be  fully  paid  for  their  services  as  far  as  our  treasury  can  go,  and  also 
for  the  expenses  of  their  journey,  and  then  make  our  chancellor  de- 
liver them  their  discharge." 

The  constable  replied,  that  he  would  see  this  done.  He  ordered 
the  intentions  of  the  duke  to  be  signified  throughout  the  army  by 
sound  of  trumpet,  and  gave  notice  to  the  captains  to  come  to  him 
with  their  accounts,  when  they  would  be  settled  and  paid,  to  their 
satisfaction.  This  order  was  agreeable  to  all,  particularly  to  those 
who  hoped  change  of  air  would  restore  them  to  health.  The  barons 
and  knights  held  a  council  how  they  were  to  return  to  England :  by 
sea  it  was  impossible,  for  they  had  no  vessels,  and  were  at  a  distance 
from  any  seaport.  They  were,  besides,  so  emaciated  and  weak, 
from  the  fevers  and  fluxes,  that  they  would  have  been  unable  to  bear 
a  sea  voyage.  Having  considered  the  matter  well,  they  found  they 
had  no ,  othsr  choice  than  through  France  ;  but  some  said :  "  How 
can  we  go  thither  ?  we  have  enemies  in  all  the  countries  we  must 
pass.  First,  there  is  Castille  :  we  are  now  carrying  on  a  destructive 
war  against  it :  then  Navarre  and  Arragon.  These  two  kingdoms 
are  alUed,  the  one  to  Castille,  and  the  other  to  France.  Arragon  has 
already  showed  its  spite,  for  the  seneschal  of  Bordeaux  informs  us, 
that  since  our  arrival  in  this  country,  he  has  thrown  the  archbishop 
of  Bordeaux  into  prison  at  Barcelona,  who  had  gone  thither  to  demand 
from  the  king  the  aiTears  that  are  due  to  England.  Shoidd  we  send 
to  ask  passports  from  France,  the  journey  would  take  up  too  much 
time  ;  and,  when  our  messenger  should  be  arrived,  we  have  little 
hopes  that,  the  king,  who  is  young,  or  his  council,  would  grant  them ; 
for  the  constable  of  France,  sir  Oliver  de  CUsson,  hates  us  mortally, 
and  this  is  increased  by  his  imagining  his  enemy,  the  duke  of  Brit, 
tany,  intends  turning  to  England.  Others,  who  were  farther  sighted, 
and  of  more  sense,  said ;  "  Let  all  doubts  be  laid  aside.  The  best 
thing  we  can  do  is  to  try  the  king  of  Castille,  who  may  perhaps  not 
only  allow  us  to  pass  peaceably  through  his  country,  but  also  obtain 
for  us  the  same  permission  from  Arragon,  France,  and  Navarr^." 

This  measure  was  adopted,  and  a  herald,  called  Derby,  sent  for, 
to  whom  were  given  letters  addressed  to  the  king  of  Castille.  The 
herald  set  off,  and  followed  the  road  to  Medina  del  Campo,  where 
the  king,  then  resided.  When  in  his  presence,  he  cast  himself  on  his 
knees  and  presented  his  letters,  which  were  written  in  French. 
When  the  king  had  read  them,  and  understood  their  meaning,  he 
smiled,  and,  turning  to  a  knight  who  was  the  steward  of  his  house- 
hold, said  ;  "  Take  care  of  this  herald  :  he  shall  have  his  answer  to- 
night, that  he  may  return  early  to-morrow  morning."  The  king 
entered  his  closet,  and  sent  for  sir  Walter  de  Passac  and  sir  William 
de  Lignac,  to  whom  he  showed  the  letters,  and  asked  what  answer 
he  should  send.  The  substance  of  these  letters  was,  in  a  few  words, 
as  follows.  Sir  John  Holland,  constable  of  the  English  army,  desired 
the  king  of  Castille  to  send  passports  for  three  knights  to  come  to  him 
and  return,  that  they  might  have  a  conference  with  him.  The  two 
knights  replied  ;  "  It  will,  my  lord,  be  right  that  you  grant  these  pass- 
ports, for  then  you  will  know  what  it  is  they  want."  "  I  agree  to  it," 
said  the  king,  and  instantly  ordered  a  passport  to  be  drawn  out  for 
the  coming  and  return  of  six  knights,  if  it  were  agreeable  to  the  con- 
stable, with  their  attendants.  When  this  was  sealed  with  the  great 
seal,  and  with  the  king's  signet,  it  was  given  to  the  herald,  and 
twenty  francs  with  it :  having  received  the  whole,  he  returned  to  the 
duke  of  Lancaster  and  the  constable  at  Orenae. 

Tne  herald  gave  the  constable  the  passport,  who  appointed  sir 
-    -  -  ■  ■   ""  " — J  sir  John  d'Ambre. 


ticourt,  embassadors  to  the  king  of  Castille.  They  set  off  as  soon  aa 
possible,  for  there  was  much  want  of  physicians  and  medicines,  aa 
well  aa  of  fresh  meat  for  the  numerous  sick  who  were  scattered  in 
different  parts.  These  embassadors  parsed  through  Vilalpando, 
where  sir  Oliver  du  Guesclin  received  them  handsoJncr!',  and  enter- 
tained  them  at  supper.  On  the  morrow,  one  of  the  knights  called 
Tintemach,  u  Breton,  was  their  conductor,  to  secure  them  against 
the  numerous  parties  of  Bretons  which  were  abroad.  They  arrived 
safely  at  Medina  del  Campo,  where  they  found  the  king  impatient  to 
know  what  had  brought  them  thither.  When  they  had  refreshed  and 
dressed  themselves  at  a  hotel  that  had  been  prepared  for  them,  they 
were  conducted  by  some  knights  of  the  houaehold  to  the  presence  ol 
the  king,  who  apparently  received  them  with  pleasure.  They  pre. 
sented  him  letters  from  the  constable,  but  from  none  else ;  for  the 
duke  of  Lancaster  excused  himaelf,  and  would  not  at  this  time,  nor 
on  such  a  subject,  write  to  him. 

The  knights  and  squires  of  France  were  not  present  at  this  inter- 
view, although  they  were  of  the  king's  privy  council,  and  nothing 
was  done  respecting  the  war  without  their  consent.  The  embassa. 
dors  addressed  the  king,  saying :  "  Sir  king,  we  are  come  hither  on 
the  part  of  the  constable  of  the  army  the  duke  of  Lancaster  has 
brought  from  England.  But  unfortunately  very  great  sickness  and 
mortality  have  befallen  it :  the  constable  therefore  entreats,  that  you 
would  have  the  goodness  to  open  your  country  and  towns  to  such  aa 
may  desire  to  try  change  of  air  for  the  recovery  of  their  health,  if  it 
may  be  recovered,  and  to  enter  your  towns  to  recruit  their  strength  j 
and  if  some  should  wish  to  return  to  England  by  land,  he  begs  you 
would  interest  yourself  with  the  kings  of  France  and  Navarre,  that 
they  may,  at  their  own  costs,  freely  pass  through  their  territories,  in 
their  way  home.  This  is  the  sole  object  of  our  mission,  and  the  re- 
quest we  have  to  make  you."  The  king  very  graciously  replied  j 
"  We  will  consider  what  will  be  proper  for  us  to  do,  and  give  you 
our  answer."    The  knights  replied,  they  were  satisfied. 


CHAPTER   XCI. 

TBS  ENSLISH  EMBASSADORS  OBTAIN  FASSfORTS  FROM  TBE  EINO  FOR  THEIB 
SICK  TO  PASS  nj  SAFETY  THROrSH  CASTILLE,  OR  TO  REMAIN  THERE  TO 
RECOVER  THEm  HEALTH.  MANT  KNIGHTS  AND  SQUIRES  DIE  IN  CAS. 
TILLE.      THE  DUKE  OF  LANCASTER  DANOEROUSLT  ILL  AT  ST»  JAGO. 

The  English  knights,  on  taking  leave  of  the  king,  went  to  their 
lodgings,  where  they  remained  until  the  third  day,  when  they  re. 
turned  to  the  palace.  The  king  of  Castille  was  much  rejoiced  al 
their  request ;  for  he  saw  there  would  be  an  end  to  the  war  for  a 
long  time,  when  his  enemies  solicited  leave  to  march  peaceably 
through  his  kingdom.  He  wos  determined  what  answer  to  make, 
though  his  council  had  advised  otherwise  ;  and,  wishing  to  pay  due 
honor  to  the  French  knights,  he  sent  for  sir  Walter  de  Passac  and 
sir  William  de  Lignac.  Having  explained  to  them  the  object  of  the 
English  knights'  embassy,  and  the  request  of  the  constable,  tie  de- 
manded from  them  how  he  should  act ;  and  desired  sir  Walter  to 
give  him  his  opinion.  Sir  Walter  was  unwilling  to  speak  before  the 
members  of  the  council ;  but,  as  the  king  would  have  it  so,  he  said- 
"  Sir,  matters  are  come  to  the  conclusion  we  always  foretold,  tha 
your  enemies  would  be  worn  down  and  destroyed,  without  strikin| 
a  blow.  Since  their  sick  so  humbly  ask  assistance  and  comfort  ir 
your  country,  you  should  grant  their  request ;  but  on  condition  that 
if  they  recover,  they  do  not  return  to  the  duke  of  Lancaster  or  tc> 
the  king  of  Portugal,  but  continue  their  road  straight  homeward, 
and  that  they  engage  not  to  bear  arms  against  you,  nor  the  realm  ol 
Castille,  for  the  term  of  six  years.  ,We  also  hope  you  may  be  sue- 
cessful  in  obtaining  Jeave  for  them  to  pass  with  safety  through  Na. 
varre  and  France."  The  king  was  well  contented  with  this  advice, 
for  it  was  what  he  was  inclined  to;  and  he  was  indifferent  what 
terms  were  made,  so  that  he  got  rid  of  the  English.  He  replied  to 
sir  Walter,  "  You  have  loyally  counselled  me,  and  I  thank  you  :  il 
shall  be  done  as  you  propose." 

The  English  knights  were  sent  for,  and  conducted  into  the  presence, 
chamber,  where  were  the  king  and  his  whole  council.  The  bishop 
of  Burgos,  as  chancellor,  and  a  great  orator,  thus  addresaed  them  : 
"  Ye  knights  of  England,  attached  to  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  who 
have  been  sent  hither  by  his  constable,  listen  to  the  answer  the  king 
'gives  to  your  requests.  Out  of  his  great  pity  and  goodness  he  is  de- 
sirous of  doing  to  his  enemies  all  the  kindness  in  his  power.  On 
your  return  to  the  constable,  you  will  tell  him  from  the  king  of  Cas. 
tills,  that  he  may  publish,  by  sound  of  trumpet,  throughout  his  army, 
that  tliis  country  is  open  and'  ready  to  receive,  sick  or  well,  all 
knights,  squires,  and  their  attendants,  who  may  be  desirous  of  coming 
hither,  pn  condition  that,  at  the  gates  of  whatever  city  or  town  they 
may  wish  to  enter,  they  there  lay  aside  their  armor  and  arms,  when 
they  will  be  conducted,  by  those  ordered  for  the  purpose,  to  hotels 
prepared  for  them.  They  will  then  have  their  namer  written  down 
and  delivered  to  the  governor,  in  order  that  those  who  may  have 
resided  in  any  towns  may  not,  on  any  pretext  whatever,  return  to 
Galicia  or  Portugal,  but  quit  the  country  as  soon  as  may  be.  In  ad- 
dition, the  king  of  Castille  engages  to  obtain  a  safe  pasMge  for  s^ch 
as  may  intend  to  go  to  CalSis,  or  any  other  seaport  they  may  choose, 
in  Brittany,  Saintonge,  Normandy,  or  Picardy,  through  the  kingdonu 
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of  France  and  Navarre.  It  is  the  king's  command,  that  those 
knights  and  squires,  of  whatever  nation  they  be,  who  shall  under, 
take  this  journey,  do  not  bear  arms  against  the  kingdom  of  Cilstille, 
unde/  any  pretence,  for  the  space  of  six  yeaia:  this  they  will  sol- 
amnly  swear  to  observe  at  the  time  the  passports  are  delivered  to 
them.  You  will  carry  with  you  all  these  conditions,  fairly  written, 
to  the  constable,  and  to  your  companions,  who  have  sent  you  hither." 

The  knights  thanked  the  king  and  his  council  for  the  answer  they 
had  received,  but  added,  "They  would  not  say  that  all  the  condi. 
ti3ns  should  be  accepted  :  if  they  were  not,  they  would  send  back 
their  herald ;  and  should  he  not  return,  they  might  conclude  the 
whole  were  accepted."  "We  are  satisfied,"  replied  the  council. 
The  king  withdrew  to  his  closet ;  but  sir  Walter  de  Fassac  and  sir 
William  de  Lignac  remained  with  the  knights,  and  conducted  them 
to  a  handsome  apartment  where  a  dinner  was  provided  for  them. 
They  all  dined  together :  when  the  dinner  was  over,  they  partook  of 
wines  and  spices  in  the  king's  closet,  and  then  took  their  leave,  as 
their  passes  were  ready  for  them.  On  their  return  to  their  hotel, 
they  instantly  mounted  their  horses  ;  for  the  king's  harbingers  had 
supplied  them  with  all  things  at  his  expense,  and,  leaving  Medina, 
they  rode  to  Vilalpando,  and  lay  at  Noya.  The  next  day  they  came 
to  Orense,  where  they  found  the  constable.  During  the  time  they 
had  been  on  this  embassy,  the  lord  Fitzwaltor,*  one  of  the  greatest 
baions  in  the  duke's  army,  had  died  :  he  was  a  valiant  knight,  and 
much  lamented  ;  but  none  can  strive  against  death.  His  obsequies 
were  very  honorably  performed,  and  the  king  of  Portugal  and  the 
duke  of  Lancaster  attended  them. 

The  three  knights  waited  on  the  duke,  to  show  him  their  papers, 
and  relate  what  they  had  seen  and  heard.  Some  said  the  conditions 
were  hard ;  but  others  denied  it,  and  said  they  were  courteous 
enough,  considering  the  situation  and  danger  they  were  in.  It  was 
known  in  the  aimy,  that  the  duke  would  discharge  all  who  desired 
it,  and  that  they  might  enter  CastiUe  with  safety.  Those  who  felt  ill 
or  feeble,  and  wished  to  change  the  air,  took  leave  of  the  duke  and 
constable,  and  left  the  army  as  soon  as  they  were  able  ;  but,  before 
their  departure,  many  received  their  whole  pay  in  hard  money,  others 
had  sufficient  security  for  it,  so  that  they  were  all  well  contented. 
Some  went  to  Vilalpando,  others  to  Ruelles,  to  Noya,  to  Medina 
del  Campo,  to  Caleforis,  or  to  St.  Phagon,  They  were  everywhere 
well  received,  and  had  lodgings  found  them,  and  had  their  names 
written  down  and  given  to  the  different  governors  In  the  manner  I 
have  mentioned.  The  greater  part  of  the  nobility  went  to  Vilal- 
pando, because  il  was  garrisoned  by  foreigners,  Bretons,  French, 
Normans,  and  Poitevins,  under  the  command  of  sir  Oliver  du  Goes. 
clin.  The  English  had  more  confidence  in  those  I  have  named,  and 
with  reason,  than  in  the  Castillians. 

Thus  was  the  expedition  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster  put  an  end  to, 
and  every  one  sought  the  best  he  could  for  himself.  You  may  sup- 
pose that  this  was  a  bitter  disappointment  to  the  duke,  for  he  saw  all 
his  ambitious  expectations  annihilated  :  he  bore,  however,  his  mis- 
fortunes like  a  gallant  prince  as  he  was,  for  he  perceived  he  could 
not  any  way  amend  it.  The  king  of  Portugal,  finding  the  business' 
was  over,  dismissed  his  army,  retaining  only  three  hundred  spears, 
and  left  Orense,  with  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  who  returned  with  his 
duchess  to  Saint  Jago  de  Compostella.  The  king  remained  there 
;rith  them  four  days :  on  the  fifth  he  departed,  with  all  who  had 
(ccompai  led  him,  for  Oporto,  where  his  queen  resided.    . 

I  must  now  relate  what  befel  many  of  those  knights  and  squires 
who,  on  leaving  the  duke,  had  retired  into  CastiUe,  and  were  lodged 
in  different  towns.  Those  who  had  been  afflicted  with  the  disorder, 
notwithstanding  ihey  had  changed  the  air  and  medicines,  could  never 
recover,  and  several  died  in  Vilalpando.  Many  barons  and  knights 
of  tinglapd  died  in  their  beds  to  the  great  loss  of  their  country,  while 
the  king  of  CastiUe  was  obtaining  them  passports  to  travel  throu^ 
Navarre  and  France;  but  the  distance,  and  other  obstacles  delayed 
the  accomplishment.  Three  great  and  powerful  barons  died  at  Vil- 
alpando ;  sir  Richard  Burley,  who  had  been  chief  marshal  of  the 
army,  the  lord  Poinings,t  and  sir  Henry  Percy,  cousin-german  to  the 
earl  of  Northumberland.  Sir  Maubrun  de  Linieres  died  at  Noya: 
he  was  a  valiant  and  able  knight  from  Poitou.  Lord  Talbot,t  a  great 
baron  in  Wales,  died  at  Ruelles :  and  of  this  pestilence  there  died, 
'n  different  places,  twelve  potent  barons,  full  eighty  knights,  and  two 
hundred  squires,  aU  gentlemen.  Consider  what  an  unfortunate  loss 
this  was,  and  to  be  sustained  without  having  a  battle  or  striking  .a 
blow.  Of  archers  and  other  men,  upward  of  five  hundred  died ; 
and  I  was  told  by  an  English  knight  with  whom  I  conversed,  on  his 
return  through  France,  whose  name  was  sir  Thomas  Queensbury, 
that  of  fifteen  hundred  men-at-arms  and  about  four  thousand  arciiers 
whom  the  duke  of  Lancaster  had  brought  with  him  from  England, 
not  one-half'ever  returned  home. 

The  duke  of  Lancaster  feU  dangerously  sick,  and  became  very 
low-spirited,  at  Saint  Jago.     He  was  so  iU,  that  it  was  frequently 


*  "  Lord  Pitzwaj.*r."  See  Dugdale,  who  mentioiu  his  gallantrr  in  the  attack  on  tlie 
block-house  before  Bnst,  but  omits  taking  notice  of  his  death  in  Spain.  Indeed,  he  only 
Bays.tlmt,  "he  departed  this  life  the  year  ensuing  (10th  Richard  n.)  on  a  Wednesday 
pieceding  the  feast  of  St.  Michael.  This  does  not  tally  with  the  season  of  the  year 
4rhen  the  heats  are  10  great  in  Spa.n.  t  "liord  Poinings."— See  Ddqdalb. 

tThis  m^t  be  a  mistake,  forLoid  Talbot  did  ;not  die  until  the  iSHh  Bicliard  n.— 
PuspALa. 


reported  through  CastiUe  and  France  that  he  was  dead :  indeed,  he 
very  narrowly  escaped.  Thierry  do  Soumain,  who  was  of  great 
valor,  and  squire  of  the  body  to  the  duke,  was  attacked  by  this  dis. 
order,  and  died  at  Betancos.  He  was  bom  in  Hainault,  and  his  deatb 
was  much  bewailed.  His  brother  William  continually  attended  him 
during  his  illness,  by  which  he  ran  great  risk  of  his  life.  You  mvuA 
know,  that  there  were  none  so  bold,  so  rich  or  so  fair,  but  were 
afraid,  and  were  daily  expecting  death.  The  disorder  solely  attacked 
the  duke's  army,  for  the  French  were  no  way  affected. 

This  caused  great  murmurings  among  them  and  the  Castillians 
they  said  :  "  The  king  aUovrs  these  English  to  recruit  themselves  in 
his  towns,  which  may  cost  us  dear  by  their  bringing  the  disorder 
amimg  us,"  But  others  replied  :  "  "They  are  Christians  like  our. 
selves,  and  we  ought  to  have  compassion  on  each  other,"  True  it 
is,  that  at  this  period  a  French  knight  died  in  CastiUe,  who  wag 
greatly  lamented :  for  he  was  courteous,  gaUant,  and  bold  in  arms ' 
bis  name  was  sir  John  de  Roye,  and  he  was  brother-german  to  sir 
Tristan,  sir  Reginald,  and  sir  Lancelot  de  Roye,  I  wiU  relate  the 
cause  of  his  death.  While  in  garrison  in  a  town  of  CastiUe,  called 
Segbonne,  he  had  an  imposthume  in  his  body.  Being  young  and 
lusty,  he,  paid  no  attention  to  it,  and  one  day  mounting  his  coureei, 
in  galloping  him  over  the  plains,  this  imposthume  broke,  Gn  his  re. 
turn,  he  was  laid  on  the  bed,  and  all  seemed  weU,  but  on  the  fourth 
day  he  died.  There  were  very  great  lamentations  made  after  him  by 
all  his  friends  :  he  was  deserving  of  them  for  his  amiable  character 
and  gaUantiy  in  arms. 


CHAPTER    XCII. 

SIK  JOHN  HOLLAHD  TAKES  LSAVE  OF  THB  DUKE  OF  IilMCASTEB,  AMD 
RETUIINS  WITH  BIS  LADY,  THEOCaB  CASTtLLE,  NAVABXE,  AMD  BAT- 
ONNE,  TO  BOBDEADZ,  SIB  JOHN  D'aMBBETICOUBT  GOES  TO  FABIS, 
TO    ACCOMFLISB    A    DEED   OF   ABMS    WITH    THE   LOED    BOVCIOAtlT. 

Notwithstandino  this  disorder  was  so  very  infectious  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  English  fled  from  it,  sir  John  HoUand  and  several 
knights  and  squires  remained  with  the  duke.  The  knights,  seeing 
there  was  an  end  to  the  war,  were  impatient  to  change  tiie  air,  and 
said  to  the  constable :  "  Sir,  permit  us  to  set  out  on  our  return  to 
Bayonne  or  Bordeaux,  to  escape  the  effect  of  this  pestilence,  for  our 
lord  of  Lancaster  desires  it.  When  he  shaU  wish  to  have  our  servi. 
ces,  he  can  easily  so  do  by  writing  his  commands ;  and  we  shaU 
serve  him  more  effectually  when  we  have  recovered  our  health,  than 
in  the  state  of  languor  we  now  fatally  experience,"  They  repeated 
this  so  often,  that  sir  John  HoUand  told  the  duke  of  their  discontents. 
The  duke  answered :  "  Sir  John,  I  am  willing  that  you  and  such 
knights  as  choose,  set  out  on  your  return  home,  and  that  you  take  aU 
our  people  with  you.  Recommend  me  to  my  lord  the  king,  and 
salute  from  me  my  brothers,  and  such  and  such  persons,"  whom  he 
named,  "  I  wiU  cheerfuUy  do  so,"  replied  the  constable  ;  "  but 
my  lord,  are  you  awtire,  that  though  the  council  of  CastiUe  has  hand, 
eomely  allowed  our  sick  to  enter  any  towns  they  may  please  for  the 
recovery  of  their  health,  they  must  not,  when  weU,  return  to  you  in 
Galicia,  nor  in  Portugal  ?  And  if  we  pass  through  France,  in  our 
road  to  Calais,  the  French  knights  of  the  council  of  CastiUe  have 
conditioned  that  we  do  hot  arm  against  France  for  the  space  of  six 
years,  unless  the  king  of  England  command  in  person," 

"Sir  John,"  said  the  duke,  "you  must  know  that  the  French, 
whenever  they  have  an  opportunity,  wUl  take  every  advantage  over 
us.  But  I  wiU  teU  you  how  you  shaU  act.  You  wiU  pass  through 
CastiUe  in  a  courteous  manner,  and,  when  you  shall  be  on  the  fron. 
tiers  of  Navarre,  send  to  the  king :  he  is  our  cousin  :  formerly  wo 
were  strongly  united,  and  the  connection  is  not  broken ;  for,  ever 
since  we  bore  arms  for  him  in  his  war  against  our  adversary  of  Cas. 
tills',  we  have  constantly  kept  up  a  inutual  correspondence,  like 
cousins  and  friends.  We  have  never  had  any  quarrel,  nor  have  we, 
like  the  French,  made  war  upon  him.  For  these  reasons,  he  wiU 
readily  grant  permission  for  you  and  your  men  to  pass  through  his 
country.  On  your  arrival  at  St,  Jean  du  Pied  des  Ports,  take  the 
road  through  Biscay  to  Bayonne ;  that  is  our  inheritance :  and 
thence  you  may  go  to  Bordeaux  without  any  danger  from  the  French, 
to  refresh  yourselves.  When  recovered,  you  may  there  embark, 
traverse  the  deep,  and  land  in  ComwaU,  or  Southampton,  as  the  wind 
may  be  favorable,"  Sir  John  replied,  he  would  punctually  foUow 
the  plan  he  had  laid  down,  and  began  to  make  his  preparations 
accordingly.  It  was  not  long  after  this  that  the  constable,  with  all 
the  men-at-arms  and  others,  took  their  departure ;  and  the  duke  and 
duchess  remained  at  Saint  Jago,  attended  by  their  household  only. 
Sir  John  HoUand  carried  his  lady  with  him,  and  arrived  at  the  city 
of  Zamora,  which  is  large  and  handsome,  where  he  met  the  king  ot 
CastiUe,  sir  Walter  de  Passac  and  sir  WiUiam  de  Lignac.  They 
politely  received  him  and  his  company,  as  lords  do  when  they  meet. 
In  truth,  the  king  was  more  rejoiced  at  the  departure  of  the  EngUsh 
than  at  their  arrival ;  for  it  seemed  clear  to  him  that  the  war  was 
completely  at  an  end,  and  that  the  duke  of  Lancaster  would  never  be 
able  to  bring  again  so  large  a  force  to  CastiUe  from  England,  for  ha 
was  well  informed  how  much  that  country  was  disunited  ^vithin 
itself, 

Wh|n  the  EngUsh,  who  had  retired  to  the  toww  io  CastiUe  for 
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ihe  recovery  oi  theii  hedths,  heard  that  sir  John  Holland  was  on  hia 
march  with  the  remnant  of  the  army  homeward,  they  were  greatly 
rejoiced,  and  made  instant  preparations  to  join  him.  Among  the 
number  were,  tlie  lord  de  Cheimeaux,*  sir  Thomas  Percy,  the  lord 
de  Leluyton,t  and  the  lord  Bradeatan,  with  many  more,  to  the  amount 
of  a  thousand  horse.  Those  that  were  sick  looked  on  themselves  as 
half  recovered  the  moment  their  hopes  were  raised  of  returning  to 
England,  so  much  had  they  of  late  suffered. 

When  sir  John  Holland  took  leave  of  the  king  of  Castille,  he 
showed  to  him  and  his  barons  much  affection,  and  gallantly  pre- 
sented them  with  handsome  mules;  he  likewise  ordered  all  the  ex. 
pensea  of  their  journey  to  be  defrayed.  On  their  departure,  tiiey 
took  the  road  to  St,  Phagon,  where  they  rested  three  days :  they 
were  well  received  in  all  places  they  passed ;  for  they  were  accom. 
panied  by  some  knighta  of  the  king's  household,  who  paid  for  what, 
ever  they  wanted  or  wished.  They  continued  iheii  route  until  they 
were  out  of  Castille,  and  arrived  at  Najarra,  where  the  famous  battle 
had  been  fought,  then  they  proceeded  to  Pamierst  and  Logrono, 
where  they  halted  :  for  they  were  uncertain  if  the  king  of  Navarre 
would  allow  them  to  pass  through  his  kingdom. 

They  deputed  to  him  two  knights,  whose  names  were  sir  Peter 
Bisset  and  sir  William  Norwich,  who  found  the  king  at  Tudela. 
They  had  an  interview  vnth  him,  and  managed  so  well,  they  ob- 
tained permission  to  pass,  on  paying  for  whatever  they  should  want. 
When  the  knights  returned,  they  left  Logrono  for  Pampeluna,  and 
passed  the  Pyrenees  at  Roncesvalles :  they  then  quitted  the  road  for' 
B^am,  and  took  that  through  Biscay,  for  Bayonne,  where  they  arrived. 
Sir  John  Holland  and  his  countess  remained  there  a  considerable 
time,  but  several  of  his  countrymen  continued  their  route  to  Bor. 
deaux.     Thus  ended  this  expedition  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster, 

It  happened,  during  the  most  active  part  of  the  campaign  in  Cas- 
tille, when  knights  and  squires  were  eager  after  adventures  and  deeds 
of  arms,  thaf  the  lord  Boucicaut  had  taken  the  field,  and  had  sent  a 
herald  to  demand  from  sir  John  d'Ambreticourt  three  courses  with 
spears  on  horseback.  Sir  John  had  agreed  to  meet  him,  with  the 
addition  of  three  courses  with  daggers,  and  the  same  with  battle, 
axes,  all  on  horseback.  Sir  John,  having  so  readily  assented,  sought 
for  him  everywhere ;  but  I  know  not  for  what  reason  he  had  not 
advanced  to  that  part  of  the  country,  I  do  not,  however,  say,  nor 
mean  to  say,  that  the  lord  Boucicaut  was  not  equal  to  such  a  chal- 
lenge, nor  even  to  one  of  more  hardy  adventure.  When  sir  John 
d'Ambreticourt  was  at  Bayonne,  with  sir  John  Holland,  he  thought 
mudti  on  this  challenge,  which,  having  accepted,  he  considered  him- 
self bound  to  accomplish ;  and  that  he  could  not  honorably  leave 
France  without  doing  so,  lest  the  French  might  say  he  had  returned 
to  England  dishonorably.  He  consulted  his  companions,  but  espe- 
cially sir  John  Holland,  how  to  act.  He  was  advised  to  pass  through 
France,  as  he  had  a  good  passport,  which  the  duke  of  Bourbon  had 
obtained  for  him,  and  go  to  Paris  in  search  of  the  lord  Boucicaut :  he 
might  hear  of  him  on  his  road,  or  at  Paris,  and  the  matter  would  be 
settled  to  his  honor.  This  advice  being  agreeable  to  him,  he  de- 
parted, and  took  the  road  through  the  country  of  the  Basques,  and 
came  to  Oithfes  in  B^arn,  where  he  found  the  count  de  Foix,  The 
count  received  him  handsomely,  detained  him  some  short  time,  and, 
on  his  going  away,  presented  him  with  two  hundred  florins  and  a 
very  fine  horse.  Sir  John  d'Ambreticourt  continued  his  road  through 
B^arn,  Bigorre,  the  Toulousain,  and  Carcassonnois.  He  was  ac- 
companied by  William  de  Soumain  and  other  squires  from  Hainault, 
who  were  returning  to  their  own  country.  On  their  arrival  at  Paris, 
he  learnt  that  the  king  was  at  that  moment  in  Normandy,  and  the 
lord  Boucicaut,  as  they  said,  in  Arragon.  Sir  John,  to  acqiut  him- 
self honorably,  waited  on  the  principal  barons  of  France  that  were 
then  ttt  Paris,  and  having  staid  there  eight  days  to  amuse  himself,  he 
continued  his  journey  to  Calais,  and  those  from  Hainault  went  home. 
Thus  were  the  different  captains  of  the  army  of  Castille  separated. 


CHAPTER   XCIII, 

THI  DDKE  OF  BOURBON,  ON  LEAVIWJ  AVIONON,  OONTINTES  HIS  MARCH 
TO  BURGOS,  WHERE  HE  MEETS  THE  KINO  OF  CASTILLE„  THE  DUKE  OF 
LANCASTER,  BEINO  INFORMED  OF  THIS,  ADDRESSES  HIMSELF  TO  THE 
KING  OF  PORTUOAL,  THE  DUKE  OF  BOURBON,  AFTER  A  SHORT  STAY, 
TAKES  LEAVE  OF  THE  KINO  OF  CASTILLE,  AND  RETURNS  TO  FRANCE. 

The  duke  of  Bourbon,  who  had  been  nominated  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  French  in  Castille,  was  duly  informed  of  everything  that 
was  passing;  but,  had  he  imagined  the  king  of  Castille  had  been  so 
much  pressed,  he  would  have  hastened  his  march  :  for  he  had  taken 
a  long  time  on  his  journey,  and,  besides,  had  followed  a  round-about 
road.  He  first  went  to  Avignon,  to  visit  the  person  who  styled  him. 
self  pope  Clement,  where  he  staid  some  time,  then  to  Montpelier, 
where  he  halted  five  days,  and  as  many  at  Bezieres  and  Carca^onne; 
from  thence  he  went  to  Narbonne  and  Perpignan,  and  entered  Arra. 
gon;  for  he  was  desirous  of  seeing  the  young  king  of  Arragon  and 
his  cousin,  the  lady  Jolante  de  Bar,  The  duke  continued  his  journey 
to  Barcelona,  where  he  met  the  king  and  queen  of  Arragon,  with  a 
numerous  body  of  earls  and  baroils  of  the  country,  who  had  come 


*  "  Lord  d*  dnraeanz."   Q.  ChymwsU. 

t '  Laid  de  liduTton."    O.  Some  copiet  mad  Helnuon. 
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thither  to  receive  and  feast  him.  When  he  had  been  thus  enter, 
tained  for  the  space  of  six  days,  he  departed,  and  went  to  Valencia, 
It  was  there  he  first  heard  that  the  English  army  had  repeated,  and 
that  sir  John  Holland  had  led  the  greater  part  into  Navarre ;  that 
there  had  been  a  great  mortality  among  the  English ;  and  that  bis 
cousin,  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  lay  dangerously  ill  at  Saint  Jago :  the 
report  was,  that  he  was  actually  dead.  Notwithstanding  this  intelli- 
gence, which  rendered  his  march  useless,  he  continued  advanciqg, 
and  informed  the  king  of  Castille  of  his  arrival,  who  was  much  le- 
joiced  thereat,  and  appointed  Burgos  for  their  place  of  meeting.  The 
king  ordered  all  things  to  be  properly  prepared  in  that  city  for  hia 
reception,  and  went  thither ;  for  many  of  the  French,  who  were  with 
him,  were  anxious  to  see  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  The  duke,  having 
passed  Valencia  and  Saragoesa,  entered  Castille  and  came  to  Burgos. 
He  was  most  kindly  received  by  the  king,  barons  and  prelates  of  the 
realm.  Sir  Oliver  da  Guesclin,  constable  of  Castille,  sir  Williaqt  de 
Lignac,  sir  Walter  de  Passac,  sir  John  des  Barres,  sir  John  and  sir 
Reginald  de  Roye,  and  several  knights  of  France,  were  present, 
who  had  left  their  garrisons  to  meet  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  They 
had  no  longer  any  fears  of  the  English  or  Portuguese,  for  they  had 
all  retreated,  and  the  English  had  already  given  up  those  towns  they 
had  conquered  in  Galicia ;  for  they  knew  that,  as  their  army  had  left 
the  country,  they  could  not  withstand  the  power  of  France.       - 

The  news  was  carried  to  Galicia,  that  the  duke  of  Bourbon  was 
arrived  in  Castille,  with  a  large  body  of  men-at-arms  from  France ; 
and,  as  it  was  spoken  of,  this  force  was  multiphed  to  more  than 
double  its  number.  The  country,  at  first,  was  alarmed  lest  the  duke 
of  Bourbon  should  march  thither  to  reconquer  such  towns  as  had 
surrendered ;  and  though  the  duke  of  Lancaster  was  with  them,  and 
comforted  them  as  much  as  he  could,  they  could  not  get  rid  of  theii 
fears.  When  the  duke  of  Lancaster  heard  his  cousin,  the.  duke  of 
Bourbon,  was  with  the  king  of  Castille  at  Burgos,  he  instantly  sent 
to  the  king  of  Portugal,  to  entreat  he  would  not  disband  his  army ; 
for  he  knew  not  what  the  French  might  intend,  now  the  country 
was  in  so  defenceless  a  state.  The  king  of  Portugal,  having  dis. 
missed  his  army,  was  desirous  to  oblige  the  duke,  from  the  connec 
tion  between  them,  and  left  Lisbon  for  Coimbra,  whence  he  issued 
a  summons  for  all  men-at-arms  instantly  to  prepare  themselves  and 
march  to  Oporto,  to  the  assistance  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  whose 
illness  would  not  suffer  him  to  take  the  field  in  person,  although  he 
was  daily  recovering  his  health. 

The  duke  of  Bourbon  remained  with  the  king  of  Castille  at  Bur. 
gos,  where  he  received  the  greatest  honors  from  the  king,  the  barons 
and  lords  of  the  realm.  Many  councils  were  held,  as  to  what  they 
should  now  do ;  whether  to  enter  Galicia  or  return  to  France.  The 
king  and  his  ministers  saw  very  clearly  which  was  most  to  their  ad. 
vantage,  and  said,  when  together, "  Our  country  is  wasted  and  ruined 
by  the  French ;  and  although  they  have  defended  it  against  the  Eng- 
lish, we  have  paid  dear  enough.  It  will  be  just  we  thank  the  duke 
of  Bourbon  for  the  troubleJie  has  had  in  coming  thither,  and  entreat 
him,  through  affection  to  us,  to  withdraw  his  men,  for  there  was  not 
now  any  appearance  of  war  to  detain  them ;  that  as  for  Galicia,  they 
could  invade  and  conquer  that  province  themselves,  whenever  they 
pleased,  as  it  was  a  trifling  matter."  The  king's  ministers  added  : 
"  If  we  keep  these  men,  they  will  expect  pay,  and,  if  that  be  not 
given  to  them,  they  will  rob  and  plunder  the  country.  There  aie, 
already,  many  discontents  on  this  subject ;  and  it  behooves  us  to  dis- 
miss them  in  a  handsome  manner."  This  measure  was  adopted ; 
for  the  king  knew  well  that  his  kingdom  could  not  be  hurt,  without 
his  suffering  from  it.  The  archbishop  of  Burgos  therefore,  in  the 
presence  of  the  king  and  many  knights  from  France,  proposed  the 
matter  to  the  duke  of  Bourbon.  The  duke,  as  well  as  his  knights, 
instantly  agreed  to  it ;  for  they  most  certainly  preferred  returning  to 
France,  which  is  a  different  country  in  all  respects  from  Castille,  and 
gave  their  orders  accordingly.  The  didie  of  Bourbon,  though  he 
came  the  last,  was  the  first  to  return,  and  declared  his  intentions 
were,  to  pass  through  Navarre,  that  his  people  might  make  prepara- 
tions for  so  doing.  On  taking  his  leave  of  the  king,  very  lich  pros 
ents  were  made  him :  he  might  have  had  more,  had  he  chosen  it 
but  he  refused  several  that  were  pressed  on  him,  and  accepted  onlj 
mules,  horses,  and  dogs  called  Allans*  in  Castille. 

Proclamation  was  made  for  all  persons  to  leave  Castille  and  return 
to  France,  according  to  the  orders  which  had  been  given  by  the 
commander-in-chief;  but  sir  Oliver  du  Guesclin  and  the  marshal, 
with  about  three  hundred  lances,  Bretons,  Poitevins  and  Saintongers, 
were  to  remain  behind.  The  duke  of  Bourbon,  having  taken  leave 
of  the  king,  queen,  and  barons,  was  escorted  as  far  as  Logrono, 
when  he  entered  Navarre.  Wherever  he  passed,  he  was  most 
honorably  received,  for  the  duke  was  courteous,  gallant,  and  much 
renowned.  The  king  of  Navarre  entertained  him  very  kindly,  and 
showed  not  any  appearance  of  the  hatred  he  bore  to  the  king  of 
France  for  having  seized  his  inheritance  of  the  county  d'Evreux  in 
Normandy.  He  knew  that  the  present  king,  who  was  so  nearly  re- 
lated to  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  was  no  way  to  blame,  for  at  the  time 
he  was  an  infant.     He  mentioned  his  complaints  in  an  amicable 

*  "  All&i>— a  kind  of  big,  thick-headed  and  shoit^oouted  dog ;  the  braed  wimeol 
came  fiist  out  of  Albania,  old  Epinu." 

"  Allan  de  boucherie,  like  a  mastiflT— Allan  gentil,  Bomewbat  like  a  Riayhound— Ai 
'lift  ItfUft  ^  ^'^^ '°  '^^'^  wolves."  &c.— Cotoravb'8  Dictumarjf. 
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manner  to  the  duke,  and  entreated  him  to  mediate  between  him  and 
his  cousin  of  France,  for  which  he  should  hold  himself  much  obliged. 
The  duke  promised  to  use  his  endeavors ;  and  on  this  they  parted, 
mi]  the  duke  continued  his  journey  with  his  men-at-arms  peaceably 
through  Navarre,  and,  having  crossed  the  mountains  at  Roncesvalles 
and  traversed  the  couutiy  of  the  Basques,  entered  B£arn  at  Sauve. 
terre. 

CHAPTER    XCIV. 

THE  COroiT  DE  ron  EECBIVES  the  DVKS  of  EOimBON  MOST  MAOJfin- 
CENTLT,  AND  MAKES  HIM  HANDSOME  PRESENTS.  THE  MEN-AT-ARMS 
WHO  WERE  tmSER  SIR  WALTER  DE  PASSAC  AND  SIB  WILLIAM  DE  LISNAC 
SACK  THE  TOWN  OF  ST.  PHASON,  ON  THEIR  DEPARTTRE  FROM  CASTILLE. 
THE  KINS  IS  VERT  WROTH  FOR  THIS  AOAINST  THE  TWO  CAPTAINS  WHO 
HAD  REMAINED  WITH  HIM. 

Count  Gaston  de  Foix  was  well  pleased,  on  hearing  the  duke  of 
Bourbon  was  at  Sauveterre.  He  summoned  at  Orth6s,  where  he  re- 
sided, a  gallant  company  of  chivalry,  and  set  out  with  a  grand  array 
of  five  hundred  knights  and  squires  excellently  mounted.  They  had 
advanced  two  leagues  before  they  met  the  duke,  who  was  likewise 
attended  by  a  large  company  of  knights  and  squires.  On  their  meet- 
ing/>they  embraced  and  showed  every  token  of  friendship,  such  as 
well-educated  princes  know  how  to  do.  After  they  had  conversed 
together  a  short  space,  as  I  was  informed  when  at  Orthte,  the  count 
de  Foix  withdrew  with  his  company  into  the  plain,  but  the  duke  re- 
mained where  they  had  met.  Then  three  knights,  sir  Espaign  de 
Lyon,  sir  Peter  Campestau  and  sir  Menault  de  Nouailles,  advanced 
to  the  duke  and  said,  "  My  lord,  we  come  to  offer  you  a  present  from 
the  count  de  Foix  on  your  return  from  Castille,  as  he  knows  you 
have  been  at  a  heavy  expense.  He  first  jrelcomes  you  to  his  coun- 
try of  B£am,  and  presents  you  with  eight  thousand  florins,  this  mule, 
two  coursers  and  two  palfreys."  "  My  fair  sirs,"  replied  the  duke, 
"  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  the  count  de  Foix.  With  regard  to  the 
florins,  we  cannot  receive  them ;  but  as  for  the  rest  we  accept  them 
with  great  pleasure."  The  florins  were  therefore  returned,  and  the 
horses  and  mule  kept.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  count  placed  himself 
beside  the  duke,  and  conducted  him,  under  his  pennon,  to  Orth^s, 
when  he  was  lodged  in  the  castle,  and  his  attendants  in  the  town. 

The  duke  of  Bourbon  remained  for  three  days  at  Orth^s,  magnifi- 
cently entertained  with  dinners  and  suppers.  The  count  de  Foix 
showed  him  good  part  of  his  state,  which  would  recommend  him  to 
Buch  a  person  as  the  duke  of  Bourbon.  On  the  fourth  day  he  took 
his  leave  and  departed.  The  count  made  many  presents  to  the 
knights  and  squires  attached  to  the  duke,  and  to  such  an  extent  that 
I  wa.3  told  this  visit  of  the  duke  of  Bourbon  cost  him  ten  thousand 
francti.  The  duke  took  his  road  to  France  by  Montpelier,  the  city 
of  Pii.v,  and  county  of  Fordts,  of  which  he  was  lord  in  right  of  his 
duchess.  Though  the  duke  of  Bourbon  had  thus  left  Castille,  the 
men-atarms  under  sir  William  de  Lignac  and  sir  Walter  de  Passac 
were  not  impatient  to  do  so.  They  were  upward  of  three  thousand 
spears  and  six  thousand  others,  who  in  small  parties  were  daily  quit- 
ting the  country.  Many  of  them,  having  expended  their  pay,  and 
being  weary  of  the  war,  set  out  on  their  return  ill  mounted  and  in 
raga,  so  that  the  meeting  them  was  unfortunate,  for  they  dismounted 
such  as  were  on  horseback,  and  made  war  on  all  passengers  and  on 
whoever  had  remained  in  the  open  country,  whether  churchmen  or 
not,  and  plundered  them,  under  the  pretext  that  the  king  of  Castille 
had  not  given  them  their  pay,  and  that  they  had  been  ruined  by  the 
war.  They  said  they  would  pay  themselves,  and  all  towns  not  well 
inclosed  were  under  great  alarms.  Every  place  shut  its  gates  against 
them,  for  whatever  they  conld  find  was  seized  on  unless  well  fought 
for.  Such  knights  and  squires  as  returned  through  Foix,  and  waited 
on  the  count,  were  well  received  by  him,  and  received  magnificent 
presents.  I  was  told  that  this  expedition,  including  the  going  to 
Castille  and  return,  cost  the  count  de  Foix,  by  his  liberalities,  upward 
of  forty  thousand  francs. 

After  the  departure  of  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  an  accident  befel  the 
town  of  St.  Phagon,  that  I  am  about  to  relate,  which  caused  the 
deaths  of  five  hundred  men.  You  must  know,  that  when  sir  Wil. 
liara  de  Lignac  and  sir  Wadter  de  Passac  first  came  into  Castille, 
their  force,  which  was  very  considerable,  quartered  themselves  over 
the  country  near  St.  Phagon,  which  is  rich,  and  abundant  in  all  sorts 
of  provision.  Among  these  men-at-arms  were  many  Bretons,  Poi- 
tevins,  Saintongers,  who,  riding  first  to  St.  Phagon,  entered  the  town 
in  parties  of  six,  ten,  fifteen  and  twenty,  so  that  at  last  they  amounted 
to  more  than  five  hundred,  induding  servants.  As  they  entered, 
they  lodged  themselves,  and  began  to  pillage  and  pack  up  every  val- 
uable they  could  find.  The  inhabitants,  noticing  their  conduct,  se. 
cretly  closed  their  gates,  that  no  more  should  enter ;  and,  when  these 
strangers  thought  to  repose  themselves,  the  townsmen  cried  "To 
arms !"  and  entering  the  chambers  where  they  lay,  slew  them  with- 
out pity  or  mercy :  happy  were  they  who  could  escape,  for  they  mur- 
dered upward  of  five  hmidred.  News  of  this  was  brought,  in  the 
morning,  to  the  French  lords  quartered  near  the  town,  and  they  held 
a  council  to  consider  how  they  should  act.  They  thought  it  improper 
at  the  moment  to  retaliate  on  them  for  this  conduct,  for  if  they  should 
Hegin  by  burning  towns  and  villages,  the  whole  country  would  rise 
against  them,  to  the  great  joy  of  their  enemies ;  but  ther  determined 


that,  when  the  expedition  should  be  ended,  and  they  on  thevr  letiuH 
they  would  then  talk  to  them,  and  make  them  pay  sflverely. 

When  this  army  was  on  its  return  to  France,  which  indnded  aU 
except  those  who  remained  with  sir  Oliver  du  Guesclin,  they  said 
among  themselves  :  "  Our  arrival  at  St.  Phagon  cost  us  dear,  bnl 
they  shall  fully  repay  us  on  our  return."  They  were  all  of  this  mind, 
and,  having  assembled  about  one  thousand,  they  entered  the  town, 
as  thsre  was  neither  guard  nor  watch;  for  the  townsmen  had  forgot- 
ten wiat  had  passed,  and  hoped  the  French  had  done  so  likewise, 
and  that  no  more  quarrels  would  happen  between  them.  It  was  not 
so,  to  their  great  loss;  for,  when  they  thought  themselves  secure,  the 
cry  of  "  To  arms  !"  resounded  from  more  than  one  hundred  places, 
accompanied  with  voices  shouting,  "  Let  us  kill  and  destroy  all  the 
scoundrels  of  this  town,  and  plunder  what  they  may  have,  in  revenge 
for  their  murders  of  our  countrymen."  The  Bretons  instantly  began 
to  put  these  threats  into  execution,  and  to  enter  every  house  where 
they  expected  pillages,  killing  the  inhabitants,  breaking  open  desks 
and  trunks,  and  doing  every  mischief  in  their  power.  There  were, 
this  day,  more  than  four  hundred  slaughtered,  the  town  robbed  and 
half  burned,  which  was  a  great  pity.  Such  was  the  revenge  the 
companions  took  on  St.  Phagon,  and  then  marched  away. 

Intelligence  was  sent  to  the  king  of  Castille  that  the  men-at-arms, 
who  had  been  under  sir  William  de  Lignac  and  sir  Walter  de  Pas- 
sac, had,  on  their  return,  pillaged  the  good  town  of  St.  Phagon, 
murdered  upward  of  four  hundred  of  its  inhabitants,  and  set  the 
town  on  fire.  They  added,  that  if  the  English  had  taken  it  even  by 
storm,  they  would  not  have  treated  it  so  cruelly.  At  the  time  this 
was  told  the  king,  the  two  above-named  knights  were  viith  him,  and 
were  severely  reprimanded  by  him  and  his  council.  They  excused 
themselves,  saying,  "  That  as  God  may  help  them,  they  were  jgno. 
rant  of  the  intentions  of  their  men :  they  had,  indeed,  heard  they 
were  much  displeased  with  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Phagon,  who,  on 
their  coming  to  Castille,  had  murdered  many  of  their  companions, 
for  which  revenge  had  lurked  in  their  hearts ;  but  that,  in  truth,  they 
thought  it  had  been  forgotten."  The  king  of  Castille  was  forced  to 
pass  it  over,  as  it  might  have  cost  him  more  had  he  thought  of  pun- 
ishing it ;  but  he  was  very  ill  pleased  with  these  two  commanders, 
which  he  showed,  when  they  took  leave  of  him  to  return  to  France. 
Had  he  been  contented  with  them,  it  may  be  supposed  they  would 
have  had  more  magnificent  presents.  The  duke  of  Bourbon,  hia 
knights  and  squires,  having  quitted  the  king  to  his  satisfaction,  and 
left  the  country  first,  had  carried  ofi'  the  flower  of  the  presents. 

The  French  marched  out  of  Castille  in  various  directions,  some 
through  Biscay,  others  through  Arragon.  Many  knights  and  squires, 
who  had  lived  on  their  pay,  disdaining  to  plunder,  returned  poor  and 
sorrily  mounted;  while  others,  who  had  seized  on  whatever  they 
could  meet  with,  were  well  furnished  with  gold  and  silver,  and  heavy 
trunks.  Thus  it  happens,  in  these  adventures,  some  gain  and  others 
lose.  The  king  of  Castille  was  very  much  rejoiced  when  he  found 
himself  and  kingdom  freed  from  such  men. 


CHAPTER   XCV. 

THE  DtTKE  OF  LANCASTER  LEAVES  SAINT  JAQO,  FOR  COIMBRA,  AND  TEENCl 
OOES  TO  BAYONNE. 

We  will  return  to  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  whom  .we  left  ill  in  bed 
at  Saint  Jago,  where  he  resided  with  his  duchess  and  daughter  Cath. 
erine.  You  may  suppose,  the  duke  felt  many  mortifications,  from 
the  complete  failure  of  his  hopes  of  the  crown  of  Castille,  and  the 
great  loss  of  his  chivalry,  whom  he  daily  and  nightly  lamented,  and 
whom  he  had  brought  with  such  difficulty  from  England.  He  had 
now  no  expectation  of  making  a  treaty  of  peace  that  should  allow 
the  duchess  any  right  to  the  crown,  or  yield  up,  by  way  of  compo- 
sition, to  hor  any  part  of  the  kingdom ;  for  he  had  heard  from  pil- 
grims, to  Saint  Jago,  from  Brabant,  Hainault  and  other  countries, 
who  had  passed  through  the  French  army  in  Castille,  that  the  Cas- 
tiUians  and  French  made  their  jokes  on  him,  saying  to  the  pilgrims, 
"  Ye  are  going  to  Saint  Jago,  are  ye  7  Ye  will  find  there  the  duke 
of  Lancaster,  who,  for  fear  of  the  sun,  keeps  his  chamber.  .  Give  our 
compliments  to  him,  and  ask  him,  on  his  faith,  if  we  French  know 
how  to  make  war,  and  if  we  have  not  fought  him  fairly,  and  if  he 
be  contented  with  us.  The  English  used  to  say,  that  we  knew  bet- 
ter how  to  dance  and  sing  than  to  fight ;  but  the  tables  are  now 
turned :  It  is  they  who  repose  and  sing,  and  we  keep  the  field  and 
-guard  our  frontiers,  so  that  we  have  not  lost  anything." 

The  duke  of  Lancaster,  like  a  wise  man,  bore  all  this  patiently, 
for  he  could  not  do  otherwise  ;  and,  when  he  was  able  to  ride,  he 
departed  from  Saint  Jago  with  his  duchess  and  family.  The  king 
of  Portugal  had  sent  his  constable,  the  count  de  Novaire,  and  sit 
John  Fernando  Portelet,  with  five  hundred  lances,  to  escort  him. 
Among  these  knights  were  the  Pounasse  d'Acunha,  Egeas  CoUe, 
Vasco  Martin  de  Merlo,  Galopes  Fernando,  sir  Alvarez  Perez.  John 
Radighos  de  Sar,  Gaynes  de  Falnes,  all  barons.  With  this  escort, 
the  duke  and  his  family  left  Compostella,  and  continued  their  march 
to  Oporto,  where  the  king  and  queen  of  Portugal  were  waiting  foi 
them,  and  entertained  them  handsomely.  Soon  after  the  arrival  of 
the  duke,  the  king  and  queen  left  Oporto,  and  went  to  Coimbm, 
which  IS  but  one  day's  journey  distant.     The  duke  of  Lancaster  re 
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mairjed  there  for  two  months  and  attended  to  his  affairs,  and  to  the 
making  oi  preparations  for  his  departure.  By  the  king's  orders,  the 
high  admiral  of  Portugal,  don  Alphonso  Brecart,  had  equipped  some 
galleys  for  his  reception  ;  on  board  of  which,  when  the  weather  and 
wind  were  favorable,  they  embarked,  and,  weighing  anchor,  took  to 
the  deep,  and  in  one  day  and  a  half  were  at  Bayonne,  which  is  up- 
ward of  seventy-two  leagues.  On  their  arrived,  they  were  disap- 
pointed in  not  meeting  sir  John  Holland  and  the  other  English ;  but 
they  had  left  it  for  Bordeaux,  where  they  had  embarked,  and  had 
landed  in  England.  * 

The  duke  of  Lancaster  made  a  long  residence  at  Bayonne,  and 
enforced  the  payments  of  arrears,  and  other  dues  from  the  'duchy  of 
Aquitaine,  and  such  parts  as  were  under  the  obedience  of  king  Rich- 
ard ;  for  he  had  a  commission  to  impose  and  receive  all  taxes  to  his 
own  use,  and  he  styled  himself  duke  and  governor  of  Aquitaine. 
We  will  now  leave  the  duke  and  the  English,  until  it  shall  be  ijropeir 
U>  return  to  them,  and  speak  of  other  matteia. 


S^Tonn,  u  it  appeand  in  th*  mantanth  entnur.   Fnm  an  old  n«di  pilat 


CHAPTER    XCVI 

THE  a    IT  d'akmasitac  takes  great  pains  to  prevail  on  the  free 

eOMI-   IIES    TO    GIVE   UP  THEIR    FORTS    FOR   A   SIIM   OF    MONET.      THE 

conm  DE  Fon,  underhand,  prevents  his  success. 

The  count  d'Armagnac,  at  this  period,  resided  in  Auvergne,  and 
was  negotiating  with  such  free  companies  as  held  forts  in  Auvergne, 
Quercy  and  Limousin.  The  count  took  great  pains,  from  his  attach- 
ment to  France,  to  make  the  leaders  of  these  garrisons,  who  did 
great  mischief  to  the  country,  surrender  them  up,  and  depart  to  other 
places.  All  the  captains,  except  Geoffry  Tfite-noire,  who  held  Ven- 
tadour,  seemvid  willing  to  accept  his  terms,  and  receive,  in  one  sum, 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  francs.  On  payment  of  this  sum, 
they  were  all  to  quit  the  country,  which  would  gladly  have  seen  them 
depart;  for  the  inhabitants  could  not  till  the  earth,  nor  carry  on 
trade,  for  fear  of  these  pillagers,  unless  they  had  entered  into  com- 
position with  them,  according  to  their  wealth  and  rank  ;  and  these 
compositions  amounted,  in  the  year,  to  as  much  as  was  now  de- 
manded for  the  evacuation  of  the  forts.  Although  these  garrisons 
made  war  under  pretext  of  being  English,  there  were  very  few  of 
that  nation  ;  but  the  greater  part  Gascons,  Germans  and  Foixiens, 
and  from  different  countries,  who  had  united  together  to  do  mischief. 

When  this  treaty  had  been  fully  concluded  with  all  the  captains, 
except  Geoffry  Tfite-noire,  the  count  d'Armagnac  entreated  the 
count  dauphin  d' Auvergne,  who  was  a  great  baron  and  able  nego. 
tiator,  to  join  him  in  this  treaty,  and  from  his  affection  to  him,  to 
undertake  a  journey  to  Paris,  to  the  king  and  the  dukes  of  Berry  and 
Burgundy,  who  at  that  time  governed  the  kingdom,  to  explain  what 
he  had  done  in  regard  to  these  free  companions,  and  to  have  their 
consent ;  for  without  their  orders  the  sum  of  money  to  pay  them 
could  no*,  be  raised  in  the  country.  The  count  dauphin  complied 
with  this  request,  and  rode  to  Paris;  but  the  king  was  gone  to  Rouen, 
whither  the  count  followed  him.  He  there  explained  to  the  king 
and  his  council  the  state  of  the  country,  and  the  treaty  the  count 
d'Armagnac  had  made  with  the  companions.  He  did  not  soon  ac 
eomplish  the  object  of  his  coming ;  for  the  lords  of  the  council  know- 
ing well  what  sort  of  people  these  free  companions  were,  had  no 
faith  in  their  professions,  and  dreaded  they  would  not  abide  by  any 
treaty.  They  said  to  him.  "  Count  dauphin,  we  know  that  you  and 
the  count  d'Armagnac  are  anxious  tJ  piomote  everything  foi  the 
boE 


extensive  inheritances  within  it ;  but  we  very  much  suspect  that  these 
Gascons  and  B^arnois,  when  they  shall  have  received  the  sums  agreed 
for,  and  the  country  shall  be  weakened,  will,  in  the  course  of  three 
or  four  months,  return,  regain  possession  of  their  castles,  and  commit 
greater  waste  than  they  have  hitherto  done."  The  count  dauphin 
replied  to  the  council,  ",My  lords,  it  is  our  intention,  that  when  this 
sum  be  raised,  it  shall  be  deposited  at  Clermont  or  Riom,  and  there 
remain  until  we  have  certificates  of  these  companies  having  quitted 
the  country." 

"  That  is  well  said,"  answered  the  dukes  of  Berry  and  Burgundjr; 
"  we  are  willing  the  money  be  raised  and  put  in  a  place  of  safe^ 
for  at  all  events,  should  they  refuse  to  conform  to  the  treaty,  it  ^viL 
serve  to  collect  forces  to  make  war  upon  them,  and  drive  tfiem  out 
of  their  forts.  This  sum  shall  be  under  the  direction  of  you,  the 
count  d'Armagnac,  and  the  bishops  of  Clermont  and  Fny :  you  will 
take  care  that  it  be  honorably  disposed  of,  and  for  the  advantage  of 
the  raalm."  Having  declared  he  would  do  so,  he  took  leave  of  the 
king,  his  uncles,  and  council,  and  de« 
parting  from  Rouen,  continued  hia  road 
Dntll  he  came  to  Clermont,  where  he 
found  the  count  d'Annagnac,  hia 
brother,  and  numbers  of  lords,  waiting 
his  arrival.  He  related  to  them  that 
the  king  and  his  council  had  their 
doubts  of  the  captains  of  the  free  com 
panies,  and  the  manner  this  money 
was  raised,  and  deposited  in  a  place  of 
security  until  the  intentions  of  these 
captains,  who  by  force  kept  possession 
of  forts  and  castles  in  the  realm,  should 
be  known.  They  replied,  "  that  such 
was  their  wishes ;  and,  since  it  is  agree, 
able  to  the  king,  we  will  finish  the  busi. 
ness;  but  we  must  fipst  conclude  a 
peace  or  truce  with  the  leaders,  that  the 
country  may  be  assured  the  tax  we  are 
about  to  raise  will  be  properly  applied 
for  their  security."  Commissaries  were 
sent  by  the  count  d'Armagnac  to  parley 
with  Perrot  le  B^arnois,  and  Amerigol 
Marcel,  who  were  the  principal  chiefs 
of  the  forts  on  this  side  the  D6rdognc, 
in  conjunction  with  the  bourg  de  Com. 
pane,  Bernard  des  Isles,  Olim  Barbe, 
Abton  Seghin,  the  lord  de  I'Exem. 
plaire,  and  many  more.  These  cap. 
tains  could  never  agree  as  to  terms,  for 
what  one  party  acceded  to  in  one  week, 
the  next  it  was  refused :  the  reason  was,  that  being  from  different 
countries,  they  had  various  opinions.  Those  from  Armagnac,  who 
were  a  sort  of  retainers  to  the  eount,  readily  assented  to  what  he 
offered  ;  but  the  greater  part,  and  most  determined  pillagers,  were 
from  B^arn  and  Foix. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  count  de  Fok  ever  wished  anything 
but  what  was  honorable  and  advantageous  to  France  ;  but  when  he 
first  heard  of  these  negotiations  with  the  captains  of  strong  places  in 
Auvergne,  Quercy,  and  Rouergue,  he  was  desirous  to  know  upon 
what  terms  they  were  made,  and  the  cause  why  the  count  d'Armag- 
nac was  so  busy  in  the  matter,  and  would  be  informed,  when  these 
places  should  be  evacuated  by  the  companions,  what  road  they  in- 
tended  to  take,  and  where  they  meant  to  .fix  themselves.  He  was 
answered :  "  My  lord,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  count  d'Armagnac  to 
engage  these  men-at-arms,  when  they  shall  have  surrendered  the  forts, 
to  lead  them  into  Lombardy,  where  his  brother-in-law  (who,  you 
know,  married  Jiis  sister,  the  widow  of  your  son  Gaston,)  has  great 
difficulty  in  defending  his  inheritance,  for  there  seems  every  proba- 
bility of  a  war  in  Lombardy."  The  count  de  Foix  made  no  answer 
to  this,  seeming  not  to  have  heard  it,  but  turned  about  to  those  pres- 
ent, and  conversed  with  them.  He  was  not,  however,  the  less 
thoughtful  about  what  had  been  said,  and  determined  secretly  to 
prevent  any  of  these  treaties  being  concluded  ;  at  least,  from  the  se- 
quel it  so  appears. 

The  count  d'Annagnac  could  never  succeed,  notwithstanding  hie 
repeated  attempts,  toward  inducing  any  of  the  captains  who  were 
from  B^am,  or  Foix,  to  yield  up  their  forts,  or  accept  of  any  engage, 
ment,  to  serve  the  count  or  his  brother  Bernard.  The  count  de  Foix, 
who  was  prudence  itself,  considering  that  these  two  lords,  his  cousins, 
and  those  of  Albreth,  were  very  powerful,  and  acquiring  friends  on 
all  sides,  was  unwilling  to  add  to  their  strength  by  those  who  were 
his  retainers :  he  therefore  determined  what  line  he  would  follow,  as 
was  told  me,  when  at  Orthfes,  by  sir  Espaign  de  Lyon,  the  bourg  de 
Compane,  captain  of  Ca'rlat  in  Auvergne,  and  the  bourg  Anglois. 
The  count  de  Foix  was  at  war  with  the  Armagnacs,  though  at  this 
moment  there  was  a  truce,  which  was  usually  renewed  five  or  six 
times  every  year ;  and,  should  the  Armagnacs  and  Albreths  obtain 
the  assistance  of  these  captains  orfree  companies,  who  were  so  hardy 
and  cunning  in  war,  they  would  be  enabled  to  bring  a  large  force 
into  the  field,  and  do  the  count  de  Foix  great  mischief.    This  was 


the  principal  cause  why  the  captains  who  were  dependent  on  bin) 
have  rich  and  I  would  never  accept  terms  from  the  count  d'Armagnac. 
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They  indeed  gave  him  hopes  of  agreeing  with  him  ;  but  although 
many  appointments  were  made  for  ji  meeting,  they  liept  none,  but 
ran  over  the  country,  and  pillaged  it  at  their  pleasure,  just  the  same 
as  before  any  treaty  was  talked  of.  The  count  was  daily  expecting 
to  conclude  one ;  and  the  captain  he  was  most  anxious  to  gain  over 
was  Perrot  le  BSarnois,  who  held  the  strong  casde  of  Chalu9et,  and 
was  the  principal  commander  in  Auvergne  and  Limousin,  for  his 
compositions  extended  as  far  as  La  Rochelle.  The  others  were,  Wil. 
liam  de  Sainte  Foix,  who  held  Bouteville  ;■  Amerigot  Marcel,  who 
resided  at  Loyse,  near  St.  Flour  in  Auvergne ;  the  bourg  de  Compane 
and  the  bourg  Anglois,  who  held  Carlat.  He  said,  he  could  at  any 
time  have  Amerigot  Marcel ;  but  he  was  desirous  of  gaining  over 
Perrot  le  BSamois,  and  Geoflfry  TMe.noire,  who  held  Ventadour,  and 
was  the  chief  of  them  all.  .They  only  laughed,  and  made  their  jokes 
of  the  count,  disdaining  to  enter  into  any  treaty  with  him  or  any  one 
else.  Geoffry  knew  his  castle  was  impregnable,  and  provided  with 
stores  and  a  sufficient  garrison  for  seven  or  eight  years ;  and  it  was 
not  in  the  power  of  any  lord  to  shut  him  up,  so  that  he  could  not  be 
prevented  from  making  sallies  whenever  he  chose.  Geoffry  began 
all  his  passports  and  treaties  of  composition  with,  "  GeofTry  Tfite-noire, 
duke  of  Ventadour,  count  of  Limousin,  sovereign  lord  and  commander 
of  all  the  captains  in  Auvergne,  Rouergue,  and  Limousin."  I  will 
now  leave  these  matters,  and  speak  of  what  was  passing  in  my  own 
country,  from  the  peace  which  was  granted  to  the  Ghent  men,  on  the 
conclusion  of  their  war,  by  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Burgundy,  who 
signed  and  sealed  it  in  the  noble  city  of  Toumay.  To  add  strength 
to  my  history,  I  must  speak  of  what  was  passing  in  Gueldres  and  Bra- 
bant ;  for  the  king  of  France  and  duke  of  Burgundy  were  much  af- 
fected by  the  events  that  happened  in  those  countries,  and  took  great 
part  in  &e  war  that  ensued. 


CHAPTER    XCVII. 

K  DiaRESSIOn  ON  THE  QnABREI,  BETWEEN  TBB  HOUSES  OF  BRABANT  AND 
eUELDRES.  THE  LIFE  OF  COUNT  BEOINALD  OF  QUELDRES  ANn  HIS  SUC- 
CESSORS, UNTIL  THE  REiaN  OF  CHARLES  VI.  OF  FRANCE.  THE  DURE  OF 
QUELDRES,  BEINQ  AN  ALLY  OF  ENSLANO,  SENDS  HIS  CHALLENGE  TO 
FRANCE.      THE  CAUSE  OF  THIS   CHALLENSE. 

There  had  been,  for  some  time,  a  hatred  between  the  houses  of 
Brabant  and  Gueldres :  their  countries  border  on  each  other ;  but  the 
origin  of  this  hatred  of  the  Brabanters  was  on  account  of  the  town  of 
Grave,  which  the  dukes  of  Gueldres  had  taken  possession  of,  and 
kept  by  force.  This  the  Brabanters  complained  of,  as  it  is  situated 
on  their  side  of  the  river  Meuse ;  and,  though  many  conferences  were 
held  on  the  subject,  their  hatred  was  not  abated.  Those  of  Gueldres 
complained,  that  the  duke  of  Brabant  had,  in  revenge,  seized  on 
three  castles  on  their  side  of  the  Meuse,  and  at  the  efltrance  of  their 
country,  called  Gambet,  Buct,  and  Mille.*  These  quarrels  between 
the  two  dukes  were  frequently  embittered ;  but  it  was  the  opinion  of 
many  able  knights  and  squires  in  arms,  that  if  the  lord  Edward  of 
Gueldres,  (who  was  unfortunately  slain  by  an  arrow  from  an  archer 
of  the  dukes  of  Luxembourg  or  Brabant,  at  the  battle  of  Juliers,t)  had 
j".rvived  and  gained  the  victory,  he  was  so  valiant,  he  would  have 
.jconquered  these  three  castles. 

I  will  now  relate,  according  to  my  promise,  how  these  castles  came 
mto  the  possession  of  Brabant,  that  I  may  embellish  my  history ;  and 
I  will  begin  with  speaking  of  the  dukes  of  Gueldres.t  It  was  not 
long  before  I  began  to  indite  this  work,  that  there  lived  a  count  of 
Gueldres,  called  Reginald.  Gueldres  is  not  so  rich,  nor  so  extensive 
a  country  as  Brabant :  notwithstanding  this,  count  Reginald,  coming 
to  his  property  when  a  young  man,  had  every  inclination  for  expense, 
and  cared  not  what  his  pleasures  cost  him.  He  attended  all  tilts  and' 
tournaments  in  the  greatest  magnificence,  and  expended,  yearly,  four 
times  more  than  his  usual  revenue.  He  was  generous  and  liberal, 
and  made  extravagant  presents,  so  that  he  borrowed  from  the  Lom- 
bards on  all  sides,  and  was  soon  so  indebted  he  knew  not  whither  to 
turn  himself.  His  relations  were  greatly  angered  by  such  conduct, 
and  blamed  him  exceedingly;  but  in  particular  the  archbishop  of 
Cologne,  who  was  his  uncle  by  his  mother's  side.  One  day,  when 
he  had  him  in  his  closet,  he  said ;  "  Reginald,  my  fair  nephew,  you 
have  managed  your  affairs  so  well,  that  you  will  soon  find  yourself 
a  poor  man ;  for  your  lands  are  mortgaged  all  round.  In  this  world, 
poor  lords  are  not  valued.  Do  you  imagine  that  those  to  whom  you 
have  made  such  great  gifts  will  return  them  to  you  ?  No,  as  God 
may  help  me ;  they  will  fly  from  you  when  they  know  you  have 
nothing  more  to  give,  and  will  laugh  at  and  mock  you  for  your  foolish 
expenses,  and  yon  will  not  find  one  friend  to  assist  you.  Do  not  de- 
pend on  me;  for  though  I  am  archbishop  of  Cologne,  I  will  not 
curtail  my  establishmunt  to  repair  your  fortune,  nor  give  you  the 
patrimony  of  the  church  :  no,  I  vow  to  God,  my  conscience  forbids 
it,  and  neither  the  pope  nor  cardinals  will  consent  to  It.  The  count 
of  Hainault,  who  has  not  kept  the  state  you  have,  has  married  his 
eldest  daughter,  Margaret,  to  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  emperor  of  Gemany. 
He  has  three  more  whom  he  will  also  marry  very  nobly.  Had  you 
lived  as  was  becoming  you,  and  had  you  not  mortgaged  your  lands. 


•  O.  Ooch,  Beeek,  and  Magm.  T  US. 

t  They  were  fint  creatad  duhM  of  Oneldm  by  the  ammror,  Lewii  of  Bavaria.  1 
W  Frankfort. 


towns,  or  castles,  you  were  a  proper  person  for  such  an  alliance ;  but. 
situated  as  you  now  are,  you  will  nevei  obtain  one  of  them.  Yon 
have  nothing  to  dower  a  wife  with,  if  you  had  one :  not  even  one 
poor  lordship." 

The  earl  of  Gueldres  was  thunderstruck  at  this  reprimand  of  his 
uncle,  for  he  felt  the  truth  of  it.  He  requested,  out  of  love  to  him, 
he  would  give  him  advice.  "  Advice  '."  replied  the  archbishop :  "  It 
is  now,  my  fair  nephew,  too  late :  you  wish  to  shut  the  stable-door 
when  the  steed  is  stolen.  I  see  but  one  remedy  for  your  distress." 
"And  what  is  that  1"  said  the  count.  "  I  will  tell  you,"  answered 
the  archbishop.  "  Ygu  are  much  indebted  to  Bertaldo  of  Mechlin, 
who  is  at  present  the  richest  merchant  in  the  world,  from  the  great 
commerce  he  carries  on  with  all  parts  of  it  by  sea  and  land.  His 
galleys  and  vessels  sail  as  far  as  Alexandria,  Cairo,  and  Damascus, 
with  cargoes  of  the  value  of  one  hundred  thousand  florins ;  he  also 
has  a  mortgage  on  the  greater  part  of  your  lands.  Bertaldo  has  one 
daughter  now  of  an  age  to  marry,  and  no  other  children.  Several 
grpat  barons  of  Germany  and  other  countries  have  demanded  her  in 
marriage,  but,  I  know  not  why,  unsuccessfully :  he  may  perhaps  fear 
some  as  being  too  high,  and  others  he  may  hold  cheap  :  I  therefore 
advise  you  to  treat  with  Bertaldo,  who  may  listen  to  you,  and  give 
you  his  daughter,  that  you  may  clear  yourself  of  all  your  debts,  and 
regain  possession  of  your  lands;  for  I  should  suppose,  from  your  birth 
and  in  consideration  of  your  having  your  possessions,  between  the 
Meuse  and  the  Rhine,  so  well  filled  with  populous  towns,  he  will  com. 
ply  with  your  -request."  "  By  my  faith,  uncle,"  replied  the  count, 
"  you  advise  mc-well,  and  I  will  follow  what  you  have  said." 

Count  Reginald,  shortly  after,  summoned  those  of  his  friends  in 
whom  he  had  the  greatest  confidence  and  affection,  and  declared  to 
them  his  intentions  of  marrying  the  daughter  of  Bertaldo  of  Mechlin. 
He  requested  them  to  go  thither  and  demand  her,  and  he  would  make 
her  countess  of  Gueldres,  on  such  conditions  as  the  archbishop  of 
Cologne  should  be  agreeable  to.  His  friends  complied  cheerfully, 
and  made  instant  preparations  for  their  journey  to  Mechlin,  where 
they  waited  on  Bertaldo,  and  told'  him  the  object  of  their  coming. 
Bertaldo  received  these  knights  and  clerks  from  the  count  de  Guel- 
dres very  graciously,  entertained'  them  well,  and  said  he  would  con- 
sider of  their  demand.  Being  so  very  rich,  for  he  was  worth  at  least 
five  or  six  millions  of  florins,  he  was  anxious  for  the  advancement  of 
his  daughter,  and,  thinking  he  could  no  way  ally  her  more  nobly  than 
to  the  count  de  Gueldres,  had  partly  in  his  own  mind  assented  to  it. 
Before  he  declared  it,  he  had  many  doubts,  and  said  to  himself,  "  If 
I  give  Mary  to  the  count,  he  will  wish  to  be  my  master,  and  I  shaH 
no  longer  have  a  vdll  of  my  own.  Besides,  should  she  have  children 
and  die,  which  may  happen,  he,  who  will  be  enriched  by  my  wealth 
and  repossessed  of  all  his  lands  in  the  country  of  Gueldres,  may  marry 
again,  and  as  nobly  as  he  pleases,  and  have  children  by  his  second 
wifcf  who,  from  the  high  blood  of  their  mother,  may  hold  my  daugh- 
ter's children  in  contempt,  and  perhaps  disinherit  them.  I  must  have 
all  these  doubts  cleared  up  before  I  give  my  consent.  I  will,  how. 
ever,  mention  all  this  to  the  friends  of  the  count,  and  make  them  such 
an  answer  as  this  :  That  their  coming  has  pleased  me  much,  and  that 
my  daughter  would  be  very  happy  to  be  so  nobly  married  as  to  the 
count  do  Gueldres:  but  at  this  moment  it  was  well  known  the 
affaii-s  of  the  count  were  in  the  utmost  disorder;  that  all  his  lands 
between  the  Meuse  and  the  Rhine  were  under  mortgage,  and  that, 
to  clear  off  his  incumbrances,  he  has  demanded  my  daughter  in  mar- 
riage. Before  I  consent  to  this  union,  I  wish  to  know  how  he  means 
to  settle  his  estates,  and  that  my  daughter's  children,  should  she  have 
sons  or  daughters,  may  succeed  to  the  inheritance  of  Gueldres,  not- 
withstanding  any  other  marriage  taks  place  in  case  of  her  death.  On 
this  point  I  am  determined,  and  I  must  likewise  have  this  succession 
assured  by  himself,  his  relations,  and  all  who  may  have  any  claims 
thereto,  as  well  as  by  the  nobility  and  principal  towns  in  the  coun. 
try."  Thus  did  Bertaldo  form  the  answer  he  was  to  give  to  the  com- 
missioners from  the  count  de  Gueldres. 

On  the  morrow,  at  a  proper  hour,  Bertaldo  signified  to  the  count's 
friends  he  was  prepared  with  his  answer.  They  were  well  pleased 
on  hearing  this,  and  repaired  to  the  hbtel  of  Bertaldo,  where  every, 
thing  displayed  his  riches.  He  met  them  in  the  hall,  and,  after  some 
agreeable  conversation,  conducted  them  to  an  apartment  fitted  up  in 
a  manner  becoming  a  king,  where  some  of  his  friends  were  assem- 
bled. When  the  door  vraa  closed,  Bertaldo  desired  them  to  declare 
the  cause  of  their  visit  to  him,  and  he  would  give  them  his  answer. 
Upon  this,  the  dean  of  Cologne,  cousin  to  the  count  de  Gueldres,  and 
a  valiant  clerk,  explained  so  eloquently  the  object  of  their  embassy, 
it  was  a  pleasure  to  hear  him.  Of  his  speech  I  need  not  make  any 
further  mention,  for  the  subject  of  it  has  been  told,  and  it  related 
solely  to  the  advantages  of  this  alliance,  and  its  conveniency  to  both 
parties, 

Bertaldo,  who,  the  preceding  day,  had  formed  his  plan,  answered 
as  follows  :  "  My  fair  sirs,  I  and  my  daughter  shall  hold  ourselveo 
much  honored  by  so  noble  an  alliance  as  the  one  you  have  proposed ; 
and  when  such  matters  are  brought  forward,  the  less  delay  afterwards 
the  better.  ^I  say  this,  because  an  alliance  by  marriage,  between  so 
powerful  and  renowned  a  lord  as  count  Reginald  de  Gueldres,  with 
Mary,  my  daughter,  pleases  me  right  well.  You  require  that  his  es. 
tate,  which  is  now  much  entangled,  by  his  debts  to  Lombards  and 
others,  should  be  cleared  by  this  marriage,  and  every  incumbrance 
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lone  away.  Thanks  to  God,  I  have  the  ability  as  well  as  inclination 
>o  to  do ;  but  I  most  first  see  the  following  settlements  fairly  en- 
grossed and  sealed,  so  that,  hereafter,  no  contention  ensue  between 
any  of  the  parties ;  first,  my  daughter's  children  shall  inherit  the 
country  of  Gueldres,  comprehended  within  its  present  limits ;  and,  if 
my  lord  Reginald  should  die  before  her,  without  having  any  heirs 
from  her  body,  she  shall  peaceably  retain  the  possession  of  that  coun- 
try during  her  life,  and  then  it  may  revert  to  the  next  lawful  heir.  If 
it  should  happen  that  my  daughter  have  an  heir  or  heirs  by  my  much 
honored  prince,  count  Reginald,  and  she  die  before  him,  the  count 
_  de  Gueldres  shall  not,  on  account  of  any  secondary  marriage,  disin- 
'  herit,  or  otherwise  deprive  the  heir  or  heirs  of  my  daughter  of  the 
succession  of  Gueldres.  [  cojisent,  however,  that  if  it  shall  be  his 
good  pleasure  in  such  case  to  marry  again,  he  may  dower  the  lady 
with  those  acquired  lands  on  the  other  side  of  the  Meuse,  bordering 
on  the  bishopric  of  Liege  and  duchy  of  Brabant,  but  without  charging 
any  part  of  the  country  of  Gueldres.  When  the  relations  and  friends 
of  the  honorable  prince,  count  Reginald,  and  all  those  who  may, 
from  their  family  connections,  have  any  claims  on  the  duchy  of  Guel- 
dres, and  the  chief  towns,  shall  have  signed  and  sealed  settlements 
drawn  ilp  in  the  manner  I  have  m.ntioned,  I  give  my  consent  to  the 
maniage.  You  may  now,  therefore,  make  any  reply  you  have  been 
charged  with." 

The  knights  from  Gueldres,  after  some  short  conversation  together, 
said  :  "  Sir,  we  have  well  heard  your  terms ;  but,  not  being  commis- 
sioned to  say  anything  in  confirmation,  or  otherwise,  on  the  subject, 
we  must  be  silent.  We  will  return  to  our  lord,  and  relate  punctu- 
nlly  to  him  and  his  council  what  you  offer,  and  very  shortly  you  shall 
have  from  him  his  answer."  "  God  grant  it  may  be  favorable,"  ro. 
pUed  Bei-taldo ;  "  for  I  wish  it."  On  this  they  all  left  the  apartment 
and  went  away.  As  you  have  heard  everything  that  passed  on  this 
subject,  I  shall  not  dilate  on  it  more.  When  the  commissioners  were 
returned  home,  matters  seemed  likely  to  be  soon  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion ;  for  the  coun^  thought,  in  his  present  situation,  he  could  not 
do  better  than  marry  the  daughter^  of  Bertaldo,  who  was  powerfully 
rich.  For  greater,  security,  all  the  settlements  were  drawn  up,  and 
engrossed  in  his  house  :  when  they  were  finished,  the  count  signed 
>nd  sealed  them,  as  did  all  his  relations  whose  names  were  men- 
tioned therein,  and  the  nobility  and  magistrates  of  the  principal 
towns. 

Bertaldo  being  now  satisfied,  the  marriage  was  consummated,  the 
debts  of  the  count  were  paid,  and  all  his  lands  freed  from  every  in- 
cumbrance. Thus  was  the  count  de  Gueldres  made  rich :  he  took  a 
new  h6tel,  and  formed  a  different  establishment.  If,  formerly,  he 
had  been  thought  to  keep  a  magnificent  one,  this  was  superior ;  for 
be  had  now  wherewithal  to  support  it,  as  he  never  wanted  for  any 
money  Bertaldo  could  give  him.  The  count  behaved  right  honora. 
bly  to  his  lady,  who  was  v»ry  handsome,  good,  prudent,  and  devout. 
At  the  end  of  four  years,  the  lady  died,  leaving  a  daughter  of  the  name 
of  Isabella.  The  count  being  a  young  man  when  he  became  a 
widower,  married  again  very  nobly ;  for  king  Edward  of  England, 
father  of  that  king  Edward  who  besieged  Tournay  and  conquered 
Calais,  gave  hira  his  daughter  Isabella.*  By  this  lady  he  had  three 
children,  two  sons  and  a  daughter,  sir  Reginald,  sir  Edward,  and 
Joan,  who  was  afterwards  duchess  of  Juliers.t 

When  king  Edward  III.,  who  was  uncle  to  these  children  of  Guel- 
dres, came  first  into  Germany  to  visit  the  emperor,  and  had  been  ap. 
pointed  by  him  vicar-general  of  the  empire,t  as  is  contained  in  the 
first  volume  of  this  history,  the  county  of  Gueldres  was  made  a  duchy, 
-and  (he  marquisate  of  Juliers  a  county,  to  elevate  those  families  in 
dignity.  But  to  come  nearer  to  our  time,  and  connect  this  with  our 
history,  it  happened  that,  after  the  decease  of  this  count  Reginald 
we  have  been  speaking  of,  his  son,  also  called  Reginald,  nephew  to 
the  king  of  England,  died  without  heirs.§  Sir  Edward  of  Gueldres 
succeeded  to  both  :  he  was  married  to  the  eldest  daughter  of  duke 
Albert  of  Hainault  ;||  but  she  was  so  young,  that  sir  Edward  never 
carnally  knew  her,  and  he  died  also  without  heirs ;  for,  like  a  valiant 
knight,  he  was  slain  in  battle,  in  a  war  against  duke  Winceslaus  of 
Brabant,  before  Juliers.H 

Sir  Edward's  sister-german  was  married  to  count  William  of  .lul- 
iers,  and  her  brother  dying  without  issue,  she  claimed  Gueldres  as 
her  inheritance,  and  brought  forward  her  pretensions.  Her  elder 
sister,  by  the  first  marriage,**  made  a  similar  claim,  and  said,  since 

♦There  seems  some  mistake  here,  but  I  cnnno'  nuke  it  out,  nor  find  in  any  of  the 
genealogical  acf  lunts  of  the  counts  of  Gueldres,  notice  ofthis  marriage  with  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  mercXAVt  Bertaldo  of  Mechlin. 

'  "  Recioald  U.,  the  9th  count  of  Gueldres,  married,  in  1343,  Sophia,  cmmtess  of  Mech- 
lin, and  1355,  Eleanora  of  England."— Andersom's  Royal  Geneaioffies. 

t  William,  the  sixth  marquis,  and  afterwards  doke  of  Juliets,  married  Mary,  a  daugh- 
ter of  tlie  count  do  Gueldres,  but  by  his  first  wife,  Sophia  of  Mechlin.  Two  children 
only,  Reginald  and  Edward,  are  ascribed  to  the  second  marriage  in  L^Mrt  de  verijier 
les  Daten.—Ev.  X  In  1338.-ED. 

§  Keginald  in.  died  in  1371,  leaving  no  children  by  his  wife  Miry,  daughter  of  John 
^uke  of  Brabant.— Ed. 

II  HemarriedCatherine,(Uiughter  of  Albert,  regent  of  Holland,  on  the  16th  May,  1371. 

-Ed. 

T  Hedied  on  the  Wth  August,  1371,  irom  the  effects  of  a  wound  received  at  the  battle 
ofBattweiler,  two  days  before.    He  was  only  thirty-six  yean  old.— Ed. 

**  Froksart's  account  of  the  genealogy  ofthis  family  is  not  correct.  The  dispute  was 
between  Mary,  cnuntees  of  Juliers,  the  half-sister  of  Edward  and  Reginnld,  and  Wil- 
'i«in.  h«  grandson,  on  the  one  pait.  and  Matilda,  Mary's  elder  sister,  widow  ot  John 


no  mak  heirs  remained  from  the  second  marriage,  the  duchy  became 
her  right,  according  to  the  settlements  that  had  been  made  and 
signed.  As  this  dispute  ran  high  between  the  two  sisters,  tbd 
elder  was  advised  to  unite  herself,  by  marriage,  with  some  person 
well  allied,  that  would  defend  her  rights.  She  followed  this  advice, 
and  desired  the  archbishop  of  Cologne,  at  that  time  with  tlie  lord 
John  de  Blois,*  whose  brother,  count  Lewis,  was  still  alive,  to  open 
the  matter  to  him,  and,  if  he  were  agreeable,  she  would  make  hira 
duke  of  Gueldres  ;  for,  by  the  death  of  her  two  brothers,  without 
male  issue,  the  duchy  had  become  her  inheritance,  and  none  other  had 
any  legal  claim  to  it.  The  lord  John  de  Blois,  who  had  been  brought 
up  in  Holland  and  Zealand,  having  fair  inheritances  there,  and  speak- 
ing the  language,  willingly  listened  to  the  proposal ;  for  he  would 
never  marry  in  France,  thinking  he  should  acquire  a  large  tract  of 
country  in  the  parts  he  liked  best.  The  knights  of  his  council,  in 
Holland,  advised  him  to  accept  of  the  lady.  He  consented  to  this; 
but,  before  he  made  it  public,  he  rode  to  Hainault,  to  consult  his 
cousin,  duke  Albert,  and  hear  what  he  would  say  to  it. 

Duke  Albert,  in  truth,  knew  not  what  advice  to  give  him,  or,  if  he 
did,  he  kept  it  to  himself,  and  delayed  so  long,  before  he  could  make 
up  his  mind,  that  lord  John  de  Blois  was  tired  of  waiting,  and,  mount- 
ing his  horse,  rode  to  Gueldres,  married  the  lady  I  have  mentioned, 
and  took  possession  of  the  duchy.  He  was  not,  however,  acknow- 
ledged duke  by  the  whole  country,  nor  were  her  claims  universally 
allowed  ;  the  majority  of  knights,  squires,  and  chief  towns,  inclined 
more  to  the  lady  of  Juliers,  who,  having  a  handsome  family  of  chil- 
dren, had  gained  their  hearts.  The  lord  John,  therefore,  had  with 
his  wife  a  war,  which  cost  him  much.  By  the  death  of  his  brother,^ 
count  Lewis,  he  became  count  of  Blois,  lord  of  Avesnes  in  Hain 
ault ;  and  the  rich  inheritances  of  Holland  and  Zealand  fell  likewise 
to  him.  Notwithstanding  diis,  his  council  advised  him  to  puisue 
the  claim  of  his  lady  on  Gueldreland.  He  did  so,  to  the  utmost  of 
his  power ;  but  Germans  are  a  covetous  people,  and  they  only  con^ 
tinned  the  war  as  long  as  they  were  duly  paid.  The  dispute  cost 
lord  John  very  large  sums,  and  was  never  of  any  service  to  him. 
Thia  gallant  count,  lord  John  de  Blois,  died  in  the  castle  of  the  good 
town  of  Schoonhoven,  in  the  month  of  June,  of  the  year  of  grace 
1381,  and  was  carried  to  the  church  of  the  Cordeliers  and  Valenci- 
ennfes,  and  buried  beside  his  grandfather,  sir  John  of  Hainault.t 

The  lord  Guy  de  Blois  succeeded  his  brothers  in  all  their  posses.  ■ 
sions  in  France,  Ficardy,  Hainault,  Holland,  and  Zealand,  as  well  as 
in  the  country  of  Blois.  I  know  not  how  many  years  the  lady  of 
lord  John  survived  him,  but,  on  her  decease,  her  sister,  the  countess 
of  Juliers,  remained  peaceable  possessor  of  the  duchy  of  Gueldres. 
It  was,  however,  settled,  at  the  request  of  the  nobility  and  inhabit- 
ants of  the  duchy,  that  lord  William  de  Juliers,  eldest  son  of  the 
count  of  Juliers,  should  be  duke  of  Gueldres;  for  it  had  reverted  to 
him  in  dirept  succession  from  his  uncles,  and,  on  this  account,  duke 
Albert  and  his  duchess  had  given  him  their  daughter  in  marriage, 
who  had  been  betrothed  to  the  dulfe  Edward,  as  before  mentioned. 
Thus  was  this  lady  still  duchess  of  Gueldres,  and  this  last  marriage 
was  more  suitable,  for  they  were  both  nearly  of  the  same  age.  The 
duke  resided  constantly  in  his  own  country ;  but  the  more  he  in- 
creased in  age  the  greater  was  his  love  for  tilts,  tournaments,  and 
such  amusements,  and  he  was  more  attached  to  the  English  than  to 
the  French,  which  he  showed  as  long  as  he  lived.  He  had  always 
rankling  in  his  breast  a  similar  hatred  to  what  had  subsisted  between 
his  ancestors  and  the  dukes  of  Brabant,  and  was  ever  seeking  for 
occasion  of  quarrel  with  them  for  two  reasons:  one,  because  he  was 
the  ally  of  king  Richard  II. ;  the  other,  because  Winceslaus  of  Bo. 
hemia,  duke  of  Luxembourg,  had  purchased  from  the  count  de 
Mours,  a  great  baron  in  Germany,  those  three  castles  I  have  before 
mentioned,  but  will  now  mention  again,  to  make  the  matter  clearer, 
Goch,  Beeck,  and  Megen  ;  they  are  situated  beyond  the  Meuse,  on 
the  territory  of  Fauquemont.  The  dukes  of  Gueldrest  had  in  former 
times  been  lords  of  these  castles,  and  the  present  duke  was  much 
vexed  that  he  could  not  add  them  to  his  inheritance  ;  but  as  long  aa 
duke  Winceslaus  lived  he  kept  all  this  to  himself. 


CHAPTER    XCVIII. 

FSOISSABT  RETtniNS  TO  THE  QtJAKEEL  BETWEEN  THE  HOUSES  OF  BRABAMT 
AND  OOELDRES,  WHICH  HE  HAD  LEFT  tJNFINISHED  IN  THE  PBECEDINB 
CHAFTES,  AND  CONTINtTES  THE  HISTOKY  OF  THE  DDKES  OF  SDELDRE8  TO 
DDKE  WILLIAM,  WHO  SENDS  HIS  CHALLENOE  TO  CHABLES  VI.  KINO  OF 
FRANCE. 

Duke  Reginald  of  Gueldres,  cousin-german  to  the  prince  of  Wales, 
had  mortgaged  the  three  above-mentioned  castlesforasum  of  florins 
to  a  great  baron  of  Germany,  called  the  count  de  Mours.  He  kept 
possession  of  them  for  a  time  ;  but,  when  no  intention  was  shown 

fint  count  of  Cleves,  on  the  other  part.  Whether  Mary  njid  Matilda  were  both  the 
dxughteis  of  Sophia  of  Mechlin,  or  whether  Kegmald  the  second  married  thrice,  and 
h»^  •<atilda  by  a  prior  wife  to  Sophia,  is  uncertain ;  but  no  mention  of  a  third  maniage 
3  lo  oe  met  with  in  any  records  of  the  time. — ^Ed. 

•  John  de  C'hatillon.  count  of  Blois,  married  MatUda  in  1372.— Ed. 

t  The  lords  Lewis,  John  and  Guy,  were  sons  of  the  count  Guy  de  Blois,  bnithn  to 
Charles  de  Blois,  duke  of  Brittany,  by  a  daughter  of  sir  John  of  Hainault,  who  oon 
ducted  queen  Isabella  of  France  to  England,  with  her  son  Edwaid  HI.  Aimolatiua 
X.— TIknys  Sauvaqk. 
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of  paying  back  the  money  he  had  lent  on  their  security,  he  grew  mel- 
ancholy, and  sent  legal  summons  for  payment  to  duke  Reginald. 
But  he  made  light  of  this,  as  he  had  not  any  money  to  acquit  him. 
self  of  the  debt,  which  frequently  happens  to  many  great  lords  when 
they  are  called  upon  for  payment.  When  the  count  de  Moura  per- 
ceived this,  he  made  advances  to  the  duke  of  Brabant,  and  offered 
him  these  castles  for  the  money  for  which  they  were  mortgaged.  The 
duke  eagerly  accepted  the  proposal,  for  they  were  on  the  confines  of 
the  territory  of  Fauquemont,  of  which  he  was  lord.  The  duke  was 
desirous  to  increase  his  inheritance,  for  he  thought  surely  to  survive 
his  present  duchess,  the  lady  Johanna.* 

Ele  took  possession  of  these 
CBsdes,  and  placed  in  them,  as 
governor,  the  lord  de  Kale. 
When,  upon  the  death  of  duke 
Reginald,  the  lord  Edwaid  sue 
ceeded  to  the  duchy  of  Gueldres, 
he  sent  embassadors  to  the  duke 
of  Brabant,  to  request  he  might 
have  his  castles  for  the  money  he 
had  paid  them.  The  duke,  not 
having  purchased  them  for  this 
end,  returned  a  positive  refusal. 
The  duke  of  Gueldres  was  highly 
indignant  at  this  answer,  and  in 
consequence  was  hard  on  his 
sister  in-law,  the  widow  of  the 
lord  Reginald,  and  younger  sister 
to  the  duchess  of  Brabant,  by  pre- 
venting her  from  receiving  her 
dower.  The  lady  went  to  Bra. 
bant,  and  laid  her  complaints  of 
the  vexations  which  the  duke  of 
Gueldres  was  occasioning  her, 
before  the  duke  and  duchess. 
On  account  of  the  long-subsisting 
hatred  between  the  Brabanters 
and  those  of  Gueldres,  for  the 
seizure  of  Grave,  the  first  were 
well  inclined  to  aid  the  lady  by 
force  of  arms.  A  large  body  of 
men-at-arms  were  indeed  once 
collected  in  Brabant,  and  ad. 
vanced  to  Blois.le.Duc,  to  the 
amount  ol' twelve  hundred  apeats. 
The  duke  of  Gueldres  had  like, 
wise  assembled  his  forces,  and 

it  was  generally  thought  a  batde  woidd  have  been  the  consequence ; 
but  duke  Albert,  the  count  de  Mours,  and  the  count  of  Juliets  this  time 
interfered,  and  they  separated  without  coming  to  blows. 

This  same  year  duke  Winceslaus  was  victorious  over  some  free 
companies,  who  had  overrun  and  despoiled  his  lands  in  Luxembourg : 
he  banished  many,  and  put  to  deadi  their  leader,  called  the  Little 
Mesclin,  in  the  tower  of  the  castle  of  Luxembourg.  In  this  year  also, 
the  lord  Charles  of  Bohemia,  emperor  of  Germany,  appointed  the 
duke  of  Brabant  chief  of  an  institution  called  in  Germany  Langue- 
fride,  which  signifies  an  association  for  the  repairs  and  security  of 
the  public  roads,  so  that  persons  may  travel  from  one  part  to  another 
virithout  danger.  The  emperor  gave  him  also  great  possessions  in 
Alsace  on  both  sides  of  the  Rhine,  that  he  might  guard  the  country 
against  the  Linfars,  who  are  a  most  wicked  people,  robbing  all  with- 
out mercy.  He  gave  him  likewise  the  sovereignty  of  the  large  city 
of  Strasburg,  and,  to  add  to  his  dignity,  created  him  a  prince  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire.  He  certainly  could  not  give  him  too  much, 
for  this  duke  Winceslaus  was  generous,  amiable,  courteous  to  all, 
and  gallant  in  arms.  Great  things  must  have  been  expected  from 
him,  had  he  been  granted  longer  life,  but  he  died  in  the  flower  of 
his  age ;  on  account  of  which  I,  the  author  of  this  history,  greatly 
grieve,  and  wish  he  had  enjoyed  a  course  of  eighty  years  or  more, 
for  he  would  have  done  much  good  to  mankind.  The  schism  in  the 
church  afflicted  him  greatlj.,  as  he  often  expressed'  himself  to  me, 
who  lived  with  him  on  the  n  ost  intimate  and  friendly  footing.  And 
notwithstanding  that  I  have  ^een  and  personally  known  upward  of 
two  hundred  powerful  princ  e  in  my  various  travels,  I  have  never 
found  any^more  courteous  ai.d  amiable  than  this  duke  of  Brabant, 
and  my  very  good  lord  the  count  Guy  de  Blois,  who  commanded  me 
to  indite  this  Chronicle.  These  were  the  two  princes,  of  my  time, 
of  the  greatest  liberality,  humility,  and  goodness,  who  lived  magnifi- 
cendy  on  their  revenues,  without  malice  or  any  way  oppressing  their 
subjects  by  taxes,  and  issuing  any  hurtful  edicts  through  their  terri. 
tsries.  Biit  I  will  now  return  to  the  principal  subject  of  this  chapter. 
When  the  dukes  of  Julieis  and  Gueldres,  who  were  brothers  by 
marriage,  and  whose  hearts  were  too  much  attached  to  the  English 
(for  ihey  had  long  been  the  allies  of  the  kings  of  England,  and 


strongly  united  to  each  other,)  heard  of  the  dignities  conferred  by  the 
emperor  on  the  duke  of  Brabant,  they  were  much  exasperated,  not 
from  any  wish  to  do  good  or  correct  the  wicked,  but  that  such  honors 
should  be  conferred  on  their  enemy:  more  particularly  that  he  should 
have  the  appointment  of  Languefride,  and  execute  the  office  with 
severity,  for  it  affected  their  lands.  This  institution  had  been  first 
formed  for  the  security  of  those  merchants  of  Hainault,  Brabant, 
France,  Flanders,  and  Liege,  who  travelled  thence  to  Cologne,  Treves, 
Lucca,  Constance,  and  other  cities  and  fairs  in  Germany.  Me^. 
chants  could  not  enter  those  countries  without  risk,  through  the  stateii 
of  JulierB  or  Gueldres.    It  happened  there  were  some  robbeiie*  com 


Taa  EiiRBoa  coairiTinuia  tbs  Duks  or  Brabuit  LAMsrarRiBs,  ok  Kxsm  ^>r  the  Pdblic  Rous. 
HB8.  Olanunatioiu  of  the  FiflMnth  Centiur. 


Deacmdlxom 


*  Winceslaui  was  the  second  husband  of  Johanna,  heiress  of  Brabant  and  Limbourg. 
She  was  married  to  him,  1335.  Afler  the  death  of  W  inceslaus,  the  8th  December,  1984, 
and  his  son,  she  constituted  Anthony,  second  son  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  her  heir, 
1404.  Her  first  husband,  U  illiam,  count  of  Holland,  died,  1846,  without  issue.  Jo~ 
•>annadiedl4W.— ANSI  son's  R.O. 


mitted  on  the  highways  by  these  Linfars,  who  nad  escaped  into  the 
territory  of  the  duke  of  Juliers ;  and  it  was  told  me,  that  the  duke 
had  even  lent  them  horses  and  the  use  of  his  castles.  Heavy  com- 
plaints were  made  of  this  to  duke  Winceslaus,  who  at  that  time  was 
resident  in  Brussels, and  that  the  Languefride  was  held  in  contempt; 
that  the  persons  who  had  violated  it  were  retired  into  the  duchy  of 
Juliers,  where  they  lived  unmolested. 

The  duke  of  Brabant,  at  that  time  young  and  chivalrous,  high  in 
birth  and  rich  in  fortune,  was  greatly  piqued  at  this  conduct,  and  hurt 
by  the  complaints  of  those  who  had  been  robbed ;  he  declared  he 
would  speedily  provide  a  remedy,  and,  being  nominated  chief  of  the 
Languefride,  would  not  that  any  blame  should  fall  on  him  for  negli- 
gence in  the  due  support  of  it.  To  be  assured  of  the  fact,  and  through 
the  advice  of  his  friends,  he  sent  to  the  duke  of  Juliers  some  of  the 
first  men  in  his  country,  such  as  the  lord  d'Urquon,  the  lord  Bour. 
gueval,  sir  Scelar  archdeacon  of  Hainault,  Geoffiy  de  la  Tour  grand- 
routier  of  Brabant,  and  several  more,  to  remonstrate  with  him  in  an 
amicable  manner  on  the  impropriety  of  his  conduct,  and  that  proper 
excuses  must  be  made  for  the  offence,  as  it  affected  too  strongly  the 
duke  of  Brabant  as  chief  of  the  Languefride. 

The  duke  of  Juliers  paid  but  little  attention  to  their  remonstrances, 
for  he  seemed  rather  to  prefer  war  to  peace,  which  displeased  so 
much  the  envoys  from  the  duke  of  Brabant,  that  they  took  leave  of 
him,  and  returned  to  relate  all  that  had  passed.  The  duke  of  Bra- 
bant, having  heard  them,  asked  their  advice  how  to  act.  "  Sir," 
they  replied,  "you  know  it  full  well  yourself:  speak  your  will." 
"  Well,  then,"  said  the  duke, "  it  is  not  my  intention.to  let  this  matter 
sleep,  nor  shall  it  be  said,  through  cowardice  ot  weakness  of  heart ! 
have  suffered  any  robberies  to  be  committed  within  my  jurisdiction 
with  impunity,  as  I  will  make  my  cousin,  the  duke  of  Juliers,  and  his 
adherents,  very  soon  feel,  and  that  the  business  is  personal  to  mo." 
The  duke  was  not  idle,  but  instantly  set  clerks  to  work  in  writing 
letters  to  all  from  whom  he  expected  any  assistance  :  some  he  en- 
treated, others  he  commanded,  and  gave  sufficient  notice  to  the  duke 
of  Juliers  and  his  allies  of  his  intentions.  Each  of  these  lords  pro. 
vided  themselves  as  ably  as  they  could :  but  the  duke  of  Juliers  would 
have  made  an  indifferent  figure  without  his  brother-in-law  the  duke 
of  Gueldres,  who  greatly  reinforced  him  with  men-at-arms  and  friends. 
These  two  lords  collected  men  secretly  from  Germany  ;  and  as  the 
Germans  were  avaricious,  and  had  not  for  some  time  had  any  oppor 
tnnity  of  gain,  they  accepted  their  pay,  and  came  in  greater  numbixl 
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w  fhey  WM»  ignorant  they  were  to  be  employed  against  the  duke  of 
Srabant. 

The  duke  of  Brabant  left  Brussels  in  grand  array,  and  went  to 
Louvain,  thence  to  Maestricht,  where  he  found  upward  of  one  thou, 
-sand  good  spears  waiting  for  him  :  other  forces  were  coming  to  his 
aid  from  France,  Flanders,  Halnault,  Namur,  Lorraln,  Bar,  and  dif- 
ferent parts,  so  that  his  army  amounted  to  full  two  thousand  five 
hundred  lances.  Four  hundred  spears,  under  the  lord  of  Geant, 
were  on  their  march  to  join  him  from  Burgundy  ;  but  they  arrived 
too  late,  from  not  knowing  when  an  engagement  would  take  place, 
and  were  much  vexed  when  they  heard  that  it  was  over  without  their 
being  present.  While  the  duke  of  Brabant  remained  at  Maestricht, 
he  could  not  obtain  any  intelligence  of  his  enemies ;  he  therefore 
determined  to  advance  and  enter  their  lands,  which  he  did  on  a 
Wednesday,  and  there  encamped.  He  halted  that  day  and  the  next, 
and  learnt  from  his  scouts  that  the  enemy  had  taken  the  field.  He 
commanded  the  army  to  advance  into  the  territory  of  Juliers  and 
burn  it.  This  Thursday  he  halted  at  an  early  hour.  The  van  was 
commanded  by  Guy  de  Ligny,  count  de  St.  Paul,  and  the  lord  Wal- 
eran  his  son,  who  though  very  young,  being  no  more  than  sixteen 
years  old,  was  then  made  a  knight.  The  Brabanters  encamped  very 
close  together,  and,  as  it  appeared,  the  Germans  were  better  informed 
of  their  state  than  the  Brabanters  were  concerning  them :  for,  on  the 
Friday  morning,  as  the  duke  had  heard  mass,  and  all  were  on  the 
plain,  not  thinking  a  battle  would  soon  take  place,  the  dukes  of 
Juliers  and  Guledres  made  their  appearance,  with  a  large  and  well, 
mounted  body  of  men-at-arms.  The  duke  of  Brabant  was  told: 
"  Sir,  here  are  your  enemiesf  put  on  your  helmets  quickly,  in  the 
name  of  God  and  St.  George."  He  was  well  pleased  on  hearing 
this;  and  that  day  he  had  neoi'  his  person  four  squires,  well  informed, 
and  of  courage  to  save  such  a  prince,  having  been  eng.gedinmany 
deeds  of  arms  and  pitched  battles :  their  names  were  John  de  Valcon, 
Baldwin  de  Beaufort,  Gerard  de  Bles,  and  Orlando  de  Cologne. 

The  men  of  Brussels  surrounded  the  duke  :  some  were  mounted 
with  their  servants  behind  them,  who  carried  flagons  of  wine,  and 
salmon,  trout,  and  eel.pies,  neatly  packed  in  handsome  towels  at. 
tached  to  their  saddles.  These  people,  with  their  horses,  filled  up 
the  place  so  much,  that  no  proper  orders  could  be  given.  At  length, 
Gerard  de  Bles  said  to  the  duke,  "  Sir,  order  all  these  horse  away 
that  surround  us :  they  are  greatly  in  our  way,  and  prevent  us  from 
knowing  what  has  become  of  the  van  and  rear  division,  under  your 
marshal  sir  Robert  de  Namur."  "  I  consent,"  replied  the  duke,  and 
gave  his  orders.  Upon  this,  Gerard  and  his  companions,  sword  in 
hand,  began  to  lay  about  them,  on  helmets  and  horses,  so  that  the 
place  was  instantly  cleared ;  for  no  one  would  willingly  have  his 
horse  wounded  or  killed.  To  make  an  end  of  the  business,  the 
dukes  of  Juliers  and  Gucldres  advanced  full  gallop  on  the  van,  under 
the  command  of  the  count  de  St.  Paul  and  his  son,  which  they  broke 
and  defeated,  and  many  were  slain  and  made  prisoners.  This  divis. 
ion  made  the  greatest  resistance,  and  the  count  de  St.  Paul  and  his 
son  were  among  the  dea3.  Fortune  was  unkind  to  the  duke  of 
Brabant  and  his  allies ;  for  this  battle  was  so  severe,  few  men  of 
honor  escaped  death  or  captivity.  , 

The  duke  of  Brabant,  sir  Robert  de  Namur,  sir  Lewis,  his  brother, 
sir  William  de  Namur,  son  to  the  count  de  Namur,  were  made 
prisoners,  and  such  numbers  of  others,  that  their  enemies  were 
fully  occupied  when  they  surrendered  to  them.  There  were  many 
slain  on  the  side  of  the  duke  of  Juliers,:  but  you  know  it  is  a  gen. 
eral  observation,  a  defeated  army  always  suffers  the  most.  The 
Brabanters,  however,  had  one  satisfaction  in  their  great  loss,  in  the 
■death  of  duke  Edward  of  Gueldres ;  for  it  was  the  opinion  of  all, 
that  had  he  survived,  he  would  have  overrun  the  country,  and  con. 
quered  the  whole,  as  well  as  Brussels,  without  meeting  any  opposi. 
tion ;  for  he  was  a  most  outrageously  bold  knight,  and  detested  the 
Brabanters,  on  account  of  the  three  castles  they  held  from  him. 
The  duke  of  JuUers  gained  this  victery  on  a  Friday  of  August,  the 
eve  of  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1371. 

The  duchess  of  Brabant,  in  her  distress,  had  recourse  to  king 
Charles  V.  of  France,  who  was  nephew  to  the  duke.  The  king 
idvised  her  to  apply  in  person  to  the  emperor  of  Germany,  as  being 
brother  to  the  duke  of  Brabant,  and  because  he  had  suffered  in  sup- 
port of  the  emperor's  rights.  The  lady  did  so,  and  went  to  Coblentz, 
where  she  found  the  emperor,  to  whom  she  made  her  complaints. 
The  emperor  heard  her  with  attention,  and  was  bound  by  several 
•masons  to  grant  her  relief  and  comfort ;  first,  because  the  duke  was 
his  brother,  and  because  he  had  appointed  him  his  vicar  of  the  em- 
pire, and  chief  of  the  Languefride.  He  consoled  the  duchess,  and 
told  her,  that  before  the  ensuing  summer  were  passed,  he  would  pro- 
vide an  ample  remedy  for  what  had  happened.  The  duchess  returned 
to  Brabant  greatly  comforted.  The  emperor,  lord  Charles  of  Bohe- 
mia, was  not  inactive ;  for  as  soon  as  the  winter  was  passed,  he  went 
to  the  noble  city  of  Cologne,  where  he  made  such  vast  provision  ot 
stores,  as  if  he  were  about  to  march  to  the  conquest  of  a  kingdom. 
He  wrote  to  all  counts  and  dukes  who  heldlands  under  him,  to  meet 
hinvthe  third  day  of  June,*  at  Aix.la-Chapelle,  each  accompanied 
by  fifty  horse,  under  pain  of  forfeiture  of  his  lands  for  disobedience. 
He  particularly   summoned  duke  Albert,  earl  of  Hamault,  to  Aix, 

with  fifty  horse,  who  obeyed.  ^^_.^ 
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When  all  the  lords  who  had  been  Bummoned  were  arrived  at  Aix. 
la.Chapelle,  the  place  was  much  crowded,  and  the  emperor  then  de- 
clared he  would  instantly  enter  the  duchy  of  Julieis  to  destroy  it,  on 
account  of  the  great  outrage  that  had  been  offered  him,  by  the  duke 
of  Juliers  taking  up  arms  against  his  vicar  and  brother;  for  such  had 
been  the  sentence  adjudged  in  the  courts  of  the  empire.  The  arch. 
bishop  of  Treves,  the  archbishop  of  Cologne,  the  bishop  of  Mentz, 
the  bishop  of  Liege,  duke  Albert  of  Bavaria,*  his  brother,  and  many 
great  barons  of  Germany,  relations  of  the  duke  of  Juliers,  having 
consulted  together,  thought  that  to  destroy  the  whole  of  the  territo 
ries  of  so  valiant  a  knight,  was  a  punishment  too  severe.  They 
therefore  proposed  that  the  duke  of  Juliers  should  be  summoned,  and 
brought  to  acknowledge  his  error.  This  being  agreed  to.  all  parties 
labored  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation. 

Duke  Albeit  and  his  brother  went  to  Juliers,  where  they  found  the 
duke  so  much  dismayed  at  this  large  armament  of  the  emperor,  that 
he  knew  not  how  to  act,  nor  what  counsel  to  follow,  for  he  had  heard 
it  was  intended  against  him,  unless  his  friends  exerted  themselves  to 
avert  it.  The  duke  of  Juliers  was  much  rejoiced  and  comforted  by 
the  arrival  of  twosuch  lords  as  duke  Albert  of  Bavaria  and  the  duke 
Otho,  his  brother,  besides  being  his  relations ;  for  he  knew  they 
would  not  allow  him  to  suffer  any  disgrace,  but  would  give  him  the 
best  advice  for  his  conduct.  They  counselled  him  as  follows  :  To 
send  some  of  his  principal  knights  for  his  cousin  the  duke  of  Brabant, 
whom  he  had  detained  a  prisoner  at  large  in  the  town  and  castle  of 
Judeqiie.t  When  he  was  brought  to  them,  these  lords  paid  him 
every  respect  that  was  his  due.  They  then  all  left  Juliers  together, 
and  rode  to  Aix,  where  they  dismounted  at  the  hotels  which  had 
been  prepared  for  them.  Duke  Albert,  his  brother,  and  the  before, 
mentioned  prelates,  who  bad  been  mediator  in  this  business,  went 
to  the  emperor  and  his  council,  and  told  them,  that  the  duke  Julien 
was,  of  his  own  free  will,  come  to  wait  on  him,  and  was  willing  to 
put  himself,  without  reservation,  in  his  power,  as  he  acknowledged 
him  for  his  sovereign  and  liege  lord.  These  humble  words  greatly 
softened  the  anger  of  the  emperor,  and  he  replied,  "  Let  the  duke  of 
Juliers  come  hither." 

When  the  duke  of  Juliers  was  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor,  he 
cast  himself  on  his  knees,  and  said,  "  Most  redoubted  and  sovereign 
lord,  I  understand  you  are  much  displeased  with  me  for  having  de. 
tained  so  long  in  prison  your  brother  of  Brabant.  I  am  willing  to 
refer  the  whole  matter  to  your  noble  self,  and  will  conform  to  what, 
ever  may  be  your  judgmeit  and  that  of  your  council."  The  emperor 
made  no  answer  to  this  speech  ;  but  his  son,  the  king  of  Bohemia, 
replied,  "  Duke  of  Juliers,  you  have  behaved  very  outrageously,  in 
keeping  so  long  our  cousin  of  Brabant  prisoner ;  and  hin  it  not  been 
for  your  well.beloved  cousins,  the  dukes  of  Bavaria  and  Austria, 
who  have  so  warmly  interceded  for  you,  this  matter  would  have 
turned  out  very  disagreeably  to  you,  and  you  would  have  well  deserved 
that  it  should  do  so.  Continue  your  harangue,  and  manage  that  we 
be  satisfied  with  you,  and  that  we  have  never  again  any  cause  to  com- 
plain of  your  conduct ;  for  another  time  it  will  cost  you  very  dear." 

The  duke  of  Juliers  was  still  on  his  knees  before  the  emperor, 
seated  on  his  imperial  throne,  and  thus  spoke :  "  My  very  redoubted 
and  sovereign  lord,  I  acknowledge  that  I  have  been  guilty  of  con. 
tempt  to  your  imperial  dignity,  by  raising  an  army,  and  engaging 
vrith  it  my  cousin,  your  brother,  the  vicar  of  the  holy  empire.  If  the 
fortune,  of  war  gave  me  the  day,  and  your  brother  was  taken  prisoner, 
I  now  restore  him  to  you  free  of  all  ransom ;  and,  if  you  please, 
there  shall  never  again  be  ill.will  or  revenge  thought  of  between  us." 
The  prelates  and  princes,  standing  round,  said,  "  Most  renowned  lord, 
accept  the  excuses  and  offers  which  your  cousin  the  duke  of  Juliers 
makes  you,  and  let  them  satisfy  you."  "  We  are  vrilling  to  do  so," 
said  the  emperor  ;  and,  as  it  was  told  me,  in  further  confirmation  he 
took  the  duke  of  Juliers  by  the  hanj,  as  he  rose,  and  kissed  him  on 
the  mouth.  The  king  of  Bohemia  and  duke  of  Brabant  did  the  same. 
'  Thus  was  Winceslaus  of  Bohemia,  duke  of  Luxembourg  and  Bra. 
bant,  delivered  from  prison,  by  the  power  of  the  emperor,  without 
ransom,  as  were  all  that  had  been  made  prisoners  by  the  duke  of 
Juliers,  and  who  had  not  paid  their  ransoms,  by  the  treaties  that  were 
drawn  up  in  consequence  of  this  reconciliation.  When  this  matter 
had  been  concluded,  the  assembly  broke  up,  and  all  returned  to  their 
homes.  The  emperor  went  to  Prague,  the  duke  of  Brabant  to  Brua. 
sels.  When  the  duke  of  Brabant  had  there  arrived,  he  imposed  a 
very  heavy  tax  on  the  country,  to  make  restitution  to  the  knights  aud 
squires  for  some  part  of  the  losses  they  had  suffered. 


CHAPTER   XCI. 

A  CONTINtTATION  OF  THE  HISTOKY  OF  THE  QCARBEL  BETWEEN  BRABANT 
AND  eUELDEES.  OM  THE  DEATH  OF  DOKE  WINOESLAUS,  THE  YOONO 
WILLIAM  OF  JULIERS,  DDKE  OF  eUELDRES,  E.TOEAVORS  BY  EVEllY 
MEANS  TO  REOAINTHE  THREE  CASTLES.  HE  ALLIES  HIMSELF  TO  THJ 
■KINO  OF  ENOLAND,  BECADSE  FRANCE  SUPPORTS  THE  RIOHTS  OF  THE 
WIDOW-DUCHESS  OF  BRABANT. 

I  HAVE  taken  much  pains  to  detail  all  the  particulars  of  this  matter 
in  my  history,  to  bring  it  to  the  point  I  aim  at.  which  is  to  explain 

•  OUio  V ..  suraained  "  le  fiiintant,"  margrave  of  Bimndenbutg.— Bb 
1  "  Juduaue."    Q..  If  not  Julich  Julien. 
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why  king  Charlee  of  France  led  a  powerful  army  into  Germany.  I 
might  indeed  have  passed  it  more  briefly  over,  if  I  had  chosen ;  but 
the  dates  of  all  these  circumstances  ought  to  be  inserted  in  this  his. 
tory.  In  truth,  I  have  ray  own  manner  of  relating  things,  which, 
though  pleasing  to  me,  is  indifferent  enough.  When  I  learnt  that  the 
kings  of  France  and  England  were  about  to  interfere  in  this  business, 
I  exerted  myself  to  examine  more  deeply  into  the  subject  than  I  had 
hitherto  done,  and  shall  continue  it  as  follows. 

On  the  return  of  duke  Winceslaus  to  Brabant,  freed  from  all  dangers 
of  prison,  as  you  have  heard,  he  was  desirous  of  visiting  his  states  and 
castles,  as  well  in  the  duchy  of  Lu^mbourg  as  elsewhere.  He  took 
therefore  his  road  toward  Alsace  and  the  city  of  Strasburg,  through  the 
territory  of  Fauquemont,  He  visited  those  three  castles  which  had 
caused  the  haded  of  the  duke  of  Gueldres,  and  found  them  strong,  hand- 
some, and  well  situated.  If  he  liked  them  before,  he  was  now  still 
more  pleased  with  them,  and  ordered  the  tenants  around  to  assist  in 
sirengthening  their  fortifications.  He  employed  masons,  carpenters 
and  ditchers,  to  repair  and  ornament  them ;  and  before  his  departure, 
he  appointed  a  prudent  and  valiant  knight  called  sir  John  Grosset,  as 
governor  in  chief,  with  orders  to  guard  and  defend  them  at  his  peril. 
The  duke  continued  his  journey  through  his  stales,  stopping  at  vari- 
ous places,  according  to  his  pleasure,  and  then  returned  to  Brabant, 
which  was  his  fixed  place  of  residence. 

Sir  John  de  Blois  had  at  this  period  married  the  duchess-dowager 
of  Gueldres,  to  whom  that  duchy  had  fallen  by  the  death  of  lord  Ed- 
ward, slain,  as  you  have  heard,  at  the  battle  of  Juliers :  but  the  duchess 
of  Juliers  opposed  her  claim  on  Gueldres,  and  was  supported  by  the 
majcrity  of  the  nobility  and  principal  towns ;  for  she  was  more  pop- 
ular with  them  than  her  eldest  sister  because  she  had  a  fine  son,  of 
an  age  to  defend  them  in  war,  and  neither  her  sister  nor  her  husband, 
sir  John  de  Blois,  had  ever  peaceable  possession  of  the  4uchy,  The 
war  to  support  the  claim  of  the  duchess,  in  which  he  was  forced  to 
engage,  cost  him  upward 'of  one  hundred  thousand  francs ;  and  after 
all  William  de  Juliers,  son  to  the  duke  of  Juliers,  (who  had  early 
shown  in  his  youth  that  chivalry  and  love  of  arms  had  descended  to 
him  by  blood  on  both  sides,)  remained  duke  of  Gueldres,  A  union 
was  concluded  between  him  and  the  eldest  daughter  of  duke  Albert, 
who  was  married  to  the  lord  Edward  of  Gueldres,  but  the  marriage, 
on  account  of  her  extreme  youth,  had  never  been  consummated.  By 
this  union  with  lord  William,  she  remained  duchess  of  Gueldres. 

Time  and  seasons  pass  and  change ;  and  this  young  duke  increased 
in  honor,  strength,  and  understanding,  with  a  great  desire  for  deeds 
of  arms,  and  a  strong  inclination  to  add  to  his  sister  states.  His  heart 
was  more  English  than  French,  and  he  had  declared  in  his  younger 
years  that  he  would  always  aid  the  kings  of  England  in  their  wars ; 
for,  being  more  nearly  connected  by  blood  with  them  than  with  the 
kiiigs  of  France,  he  bore  them  greater  affection.  When  his  council 
gave  him  to  understand  that  the  Brabanlers  did  him  much  injury  by 
the  detention  of  the  three  castles  which  the  duke  and  duchess  held 
from  him,  he  replied,  "  Be  it  so  :  wait  a  while :  everything  has  its 
turn.  It  is  not  yet  time  for  me  to  exert  myself,  for  our  cousin  of 
Brabant  has  too  many  powerful  friends  j  but  a  time  may  come,  when 
I  will  rouse  myself  in  earnest,"  Things  remained  in  this  state,  until 
God  was  pleased  to  call  to  him  duke  Winceslaus,  who  died  duke  of 
Brabant  and  Luxembourg,  as  has  been  already  related  in  this  history. 
The  duchess  and  the  states  suffered  a  great  loss  by  the  death  of  this 
gallant  duke. 

The  young  duke  of  Gueldres,  who  was  now  of  an  age  to  maintain 
his  pretensions  by  arms  against  his  enemies,  began  to  take  measures 
for  the  regaining  these  three  castles,  which  had  created  such  hatred 
between  Brabant  and  his  uncle,  the  lord  Edward  of  Gueldres.  He 
sent  persons  properly  authorized  to  treat  with  the  duchess  of  Brabant 
for  the  surrender  of  the  castles,  on  payment  of  the  sum  they  had  been 
mortgaged  for  :  but  the  lady  replied  that,  as  they  were  now  legally 
in  her  possession,  she  would  keep  them  for  herself  and  her  heir,  as 
her  lawful  inheritance  ;  and  that  if  the  duke  were  in  earnest  in  his 
professions  of  friendship  to  Brabant,  he  would  prove  it  by  yielding 
up  the  town  of  Grave,  which  he  unjustly  detained.  The  duke  of 
Gueldres  on  hearing  this  answer,  which  was  not  very  agreeable  to 
him,  was  much  piqued,  but  did  not  the  less  adhere  to  his  plans.  He 
now  attempted  to  gain  over  to  his  interest  the  governor  of  those  cas- 
tles, sir  John  Grosset,  by  purchase  or  otherwise.  The  knight  was 
prudent  and  steady :  he  told  those  who  had  been  sent  secretly  to  treat 
with  him,  never  again  to  mention  the  subject,  for,  were  he  to  die  for 
it,  he  would  never  act  dishonorably,  nor  be  guilty  of  treason  to  his 
lawful  sovereign.  When  the  duke  found  he  had  not  any  hopes  of 
succeeding  with  the  governor,  he  (as  I  was  informed)  addressed 
himself  to  sir  Reginald  d'Esconvenort,  and  excited  such  a  hatred 
between  him  and  sir  John  Grosset,  for  a  very  trifling  cause,  that  the 
knight  was  shortly  after  murdered  in  the  plains,  either  by' sir  Reginald, 
or  by  his  people,  or  through  an  ambuscade,  to  the  great  vexation  of 
the  duchess  of  Brabant  and  that  country.  The'  three  castles  were 
put  under  another  governor  by  order  of  the  duchess  and  her  council. 
Affairs  remained  some  years  in  this  state  ;  but  their  mutual  hatred 
was  privately  kept  up,  as  well  for  these  castles  as  for  the  town  of 
Grave.  Those  of  Gueldres  that  bordered  on  Brabant  did  as  much 
mischief  as  they  could  to  their  neighbors,  more  particularly  the  inhab. 
itants  of  Grave,  which  is  but  four  leagues  distant  from  Bois-le-Duc, 
and  a  fine  open  country  to  ride  over :  they  therefore  harassed  greatly 
(he  Brabanters  near  that  nart. 


During  the  time  these  things  were  passing,  the  duke  of  Gueldres 
crossed  the  sea  to  England,  to  visit  his  cousin  king  Richard,  and  hia 
relatives  the  dukes  of  Lancaster,  York,  and  Gloucester,  who  were 
then  at  home,  and  the  great  barons  of  England.  They  made  hint 
good  cheer,  for  they  were  desirous  to  see  and  make  acquaintance 
with  him,  having  before  heard  how  much  the  duke  was  attached  to 
England.  In  this  journey  he  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  king 
of  England ;  and  although  he  had  not  hitherto  received  anything 
from  the  king  to  induce  him  to  become  his  liegeman,  he  now  accepted 
a  pension  of  one  thousand  marcs  on  the  king  of  England's  treasury, 
which,  according  to  the  value  of  the  coin,  was  equal  to  four  thousand 
francs  ready  money.*  He  was  advised  to  renew  his  claims  on  Bra- 
bant, and  was  promised  to  be  effectually  assisted  by  England,  that 
no  loss  should  accrue  to  him.  In  return  for  which,  he  swore  to  be 
for  ever  loyal  in  his  services  to  England  :  all  this  he  too  readily  en- 
tered into.  When  this  treaty  had  been  concluded,  he  took  leave  of 
the  king  and  his  barons,  and  returned  to  Gueldres,  when  be  told  the 
duke  of  Juliers  what  he  had  done,  and  how  he  had  strengthened  him- 
self by  his  alliance  with  England, 

The  duke  of  Juliers,  who,  from  age,  had  more  experience  than  his 
son,  was  not  much  rejoiced  on  hearing  it,  and  said,  "  William,  what 
you  have  done  may  be  the  cause  that  both  you  and  I  shall  dearly  pay 
for  your  visit  to  England.  Are  you  ignorant  of  the  power  of  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  and  that  he  has  not  his  equal  in  this  respect  ?  He 
is  the  next  heir  to  the  duchy  of  Brabant,  and  how  can  you  think  of 
succeeding  in  any  opposition  to  him,  or  of  resisting  so  potent  a 
prince  ?"  "  How !"  replied  the  duke  of  Gueldres,  "  the  more  rich 
and  powerful  he  is,  the  better  to  make  war  on.  I  had  rather  have 
for  my  enemy  a  rich  man,  who  has  large  possessions,  than  a  little 
baron  from  whom  nothing  can  be  gained :  for  one  blow  I  receive,  I 
wish  to  give  six  ;  besides,  the  emperor  of  Germany  is  so  much  con- 
nected with  England,  that  I  may  look  for  assistance  from  him  should 
there  be  occasion."  "  By  my  faith,  fair  son  William,  you  are  mad ; 
and  more  of  your  schemes  will  fall  to  the  ground  than  will  be  accnm. 
plished." 

I  will  explain  why  the  duke  of  Julieis  thus  checked  his  son,  and 
doubted  of  the  success  of  his  enterprises.  The  late  king  of  France 
exerted  himself  much  to  gain  friends  in  different  parts  •  and,  though 
he  could  not  prevail  on  many  to  join  him  in  his  wars,  yet,  by  gifts 
and  other  compliments,  he  kept  them  quiet,  and  by  such  means 
acquired  several  friends  in  the  empire  and  elsewhere.  When  the 
emperor  had  forgiven  the'duke  of  Juliers'  conduct  to  the  duke  of 
Brabant,  and  the  last,  by  obtaining  his  liberty,  was  reconciled  to  the 
duke  of  Juliers,  he,  at  the  desire  of  the  king  of  France,  waited  on 
him  at  Paris,  where  he  was  most  kindly  received.  The  king  gave 
to  him  and  his  knights  very  rich  presents  of  jewels,  to  the  great  satis- 
faction of  the  duke.  In  this  visit  the  duke  was  presented  with  Vier- 
sont  and  its  lordships,  which  he  held  as  a  fief  from  the.  king,  to  whom 
he  swore  he  would  never  bear  arms  against  France.  Vierson  was 
originally  dependent  on  the  counts  de  Blois,  is  situated  between  Blois 
and  Berry,  and  may  be  worth  about  five  hundred  francs  a  year. 
During  the  reign  of  Charles  V.,  he  truly  kept  his  oath,  and,  as  long 
as  the  king  lived,  neither  bore  arms  himself,  nor  entered  into  any 
treaty  with  the  enemies  of  France.  When  Charles  VI.  began  his 
reign,  he  was  so  much  embroiled  with  the  wars  with  Flanders  and 
England,  that  he  could  not  attend  to  everything.  The  duke  of  Juliers, 
not  being  summoned,  did  not  renew  his  homage  for  'Vierson ;  and  the 
duke  of  Berry,  noticing  this,  seized  the  lands,  which  he  said  were 
dependent  on  him,  and  thus  deprived  the  counts  of  Blois  of  their 
rights.  This,  however,  caused  no  quarrel  between  the  families,  for 
I  saw  them  frequently  together,  and,  indeed,  from  their  connection 
it  was  light  they  should  be  good  friends;  for  Lewis, son  of  the  duke 
of  Berry,  was  married  to  the  lady  Mary,  daughter  of  the  count  de 
Blois.  The  duke  of  Juliers  had  thoughts  of  claiming  the  lands  of 
Vierson,  until  ho  found  his  son  had  so  hastily,  and,  as  he  thought, 
imprudently  allied  himself  with  England,  which  he  imagined  would 
never  turn  out  to  his  advantage.  He  had  therefore  spoken  to  him  in 
the  manner  I  have  related,  when  the  duke  of  Gueldres  returned  from 
England ;  but  he  paid  not  any  attention  to  it,  and,  as  he  was  yoimg 
and  rash,  replied  to  his  father,  that  he  would  not  do  otherwise  than 
he  had  said  ;  and  that  he  preferred  war  to  peace,  and  war  against 
the  king  of  France  to  a  contest  vrith  a  poorer  person. 


CHAPTER    C. 

THE  DUCHESS  OF  BKABANT  SENDS  EMIiASSADOBS  TO  FRANCE  FOR  ASSIST- 
ANCE AGAINST  THE  DDKE  OF  GUELDRES.  THEY  ARRIVE  AT  THE  SAME 
TIME  THE  duke's  OHALLENOE  IS  BROUGHT,  AND  RECEIVE  FAVORABLE 
ANSWERS, 

The  duchess  of  Brabant,  who  resided  at  Brussels,  was  well  in- 
formed  of  everything  that  was  passing,  and  that  the  duke  of  Guel- 
dres menaced  the  Brabanters  with  war.  She  was  fearful  that  he 
Wfould  put  his  threats  in  execution,  and  said :  "  Ah,  may  God  gra- 
ciously pardon  my  deceased  lord  ;  for,  had  he  been  alive,  the  duke 


*  See  the  FoBdora,  an.  10  Ricardi  D.  where  the  treaty  ii  at  length.  The  pension  »pu 
for  hfe,  of  one  thousand  poundl  iterling. 

t  "Vierson,"— a  city  of  Berry,  on  the  Cher,  diooeie  of  Boutgea,  twenty -two  teagaa 
from  Orleans.  ' 
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>f  Gueldres  would  not  have  dared  to  use  the  expressions  I  hear  he 
has  done  ;  but,  because  I  am  a  woman,  and  old,  he  wants  to  attack 
and  make  war  on  me."  The  duchess  assembled  her  council  on  the 
occasion ;  for  she  knew  her  opponent  was  of  a  hasty  temper,  and 
that  action  would  soon  follow  his  words.  At  the  time  this  council 
was  held,  the  duke  of  Gueldres  had  sent  his  defiance  to  the  kins  of 
France,  which  had  caused  great  slander  in  all  countries  where  it  had 
been  told.;  for  the  duke  was  but  a  petty  prince  in  comparison  with 
others  ;  and  the  tenor  of  this  challenge  was,  as  I  heard,  written  in 
such  imperious  and  coarse  language  as  astonished  all  who  saw  it. 
This  challenge  was  spoken  of  variously,  according  as  the  different 
persons  to  whom  it  was  told  were  attached. 

The  council  of  the  duchess,  in  answer  to  her  when  she  demanded 
itieir  advice,  said,  "  In  the  name  of  God,  lady,  what  you  ask  may  be 
speedily  given.  We  advise,  that  you  send  embassadors  to  the  king 
of  France  and  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  You  have  a  good  oppor- 
tunity ;  for  the  duke  of  Gueldres  has  sent  his  defiance  to  the  king 
of  France  and  all  his  allies.  Should  he  carry  his  threats  into  execu- 
tion, and,  as  it  is  reported,  make  war  on  that  kingdom,  in  conjunc. 
tion  with  the  English  and  Germans,  he  cannot  gain  a  more  convenient 
entrance  into  it,  than  through  your  duchy.  It  is  right,  therefore,  the 
king  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy  be  prepared,  and  that  all  your  castles 
on  the  frontiers  be  well  supplied  vrith  men-at-arms  ;  for  there  is  no 
enemy  so  contemptible,  but  that  he  should  be  feared.  We  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  against  him  alone,  nor  for  what  the  Gueldrians  may 
be  able  to  do  against  us,  we  should  seek  for  assistance  or  allies :  oh, 
no ;  but  on  account  of  the  connections  he  may  have  formed  with 
foreign  countries,  especially  with  the  English,  in  whose  cause  he  is 
now  arming,  and  the  Germans,  who  are  avaricious,  and  eager  to 
make  war  on  France  for  the  wealth  they  hope  to  find  there."  The 
duchess  replied,  "  Your  advice  is  good,  and  I  will  that  attention  be 
paid  to  it."  The  envoys  to  France  were  chosen  from  among  the 
privy  counsellors  of  Brabant,  and  were  the  lord  de  Bourgueval  mas- 
ter of  the  household,  sir  John  Opem^  a  most  amiable  knight,  sir 
Nicholas  de  la  Monnoye,  and  John  de  Grave,  a  clerk.  When  their 
credential  letters  were  drawn  out  and  sealed,  they  left  Brussels  and 
look  the  road  to  Paris.  At  that  time,  however,  the  king  and  the 
duke  of  Burgundy  were  at  Rouen,  whither  the  embassadors  went. 

On  their  arrival  at  Rouen,  they  waited  first  on  the  duke  of  Bur. 
gundy,  who  entertained  them  handsomely,  as  he  knew  well,  and 
showed  liim  their  credential  letters.  The  duke  having  perused  them, 
at  the  proper  hour  led  them  to  the  king,  who  received  them  graciously, 
from  his  regard  to  their  duchess.  The  king,  after  reading  their  pa- 
pers, said  :  "  What  you  request,  demands  consideration  :  keep  near 
our  fair  uncle  of  Burgundy,  and  your  business  shall  be  attended  to, 
and  concluded  as  speedily  as  may  be."  This  answer  was  satisfac- 
tory  to  them,  and,  having  taken  leave  of  the  king  and  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  they  returned  to  their  lodgings.  The  king  of  France,  his 
ancles  and  the  lords  of  his  council,  had,  at  this  moment,  full  employ, 
ment,  and  were  daily  in  council  respecting  different  matters  which 
required  it.  The  challenge  of  the  duke  of  Gueldres  was  not  very 
agreeable  ;  and  they  knew  not  the  intentions  of  the  duke  of  Brittany, 
froth  his  strange  conduct  in  regard  to  the  constable  of  France.  They 
had  likewise  heard  he  was  busy  in  providing  all  his  towns  and  cas. 
ties  with  stores  and  men-at-arms  ;  and  that  his  correspondence  was 
now  more  frequent  than  ever  with  the  king  of  England  and  his  two 
uncles :  for  the  duke  of  Lancaster  was  still  in  Galicia.  The  council 
of  France  had,  therefore,  enough  to  do,  to  weigh  well  these  matters ; 
and  were  so  much  occupied  on  them,.that  the  Brabanters  waited 
some  time  for  their  answer.  At  length  the  duke  of  Burgundy  gave 
It  them  as  follows  :  "  You  will  return  to  our  fair  aunt,  and  salute  her 
.  many  times  in  my  name.  Give  her  these  letters  from  the  king  and 
from  me ;  and  tell  her,  that  we  consider  her  affairs  as  our  own,  and 
desire  her  not  to  be  alarmed  at  anything,  for  she  will  have  speedy 
aid  ;  and  tell  her  that  the  country  of  Brabant  shall  not,  in  any  way, 
be  hurt  or  damaged."  This  answer  was  very  agreeable  to  the  em- 
bassadors, who  instantly  returned  to  Paris,  and  thence  to  Brussels, 
and  gave  the  duchess  a  detailed  account  of  what  had  passed,  and  of 
the  answer  they  had  received,  so  that  she  was  perfectly  contented. 


CHAPTER    CI. 

OOMCERNIKO  THE  KOMORS  OF  THE  SIONS  OF  SANOTITT  WHICH  WERE  MAN- 
IFESTED BY  THE  CARDINAL  DE  LDXEMBOURS  AFTER  HIS  DEATH.  THE 
EXTRAORDINARY  END  OF  THE  KINO  OF  NAVARRE. 

About  this  period,  there  were  many  rumors,  that  the  body  of  Saint 
Po'er  de  Luxembourg,  who  had  been  a  cardinal,  showed  miraculous 
povfcrs  in  the  city  of  Avignon.  This  holy  cardinal  was  the  son  of 
the  lord  Guy  de  Saint  Paul,  slain  at  the  battle  of  Juliets.  I  must 
say,  that  the  cardinal  led  a  most  holy  and  devout  life,  doing  works 
agreeable  to  God  ;  for  he  was  courteous,  modest,  chaste,  and  a  great 
ahnsgiver.  He  kept  from  his  church  preferments  merely  sufficient 
for  his  maintenance,  and  gave  all  the  rest  to  the  poor.  He  was  the 
greater  part  of  the  day  and  night  in  prayer,  and  shunned  all  worldly 
vanities.  His  life  was  so  devout  that  it  pleased  God  to  call  him  in 
Uis  youth ;  and,  instantly  after  hia  death,  his  body,  which  he  had 
ardered  to  be  buried  in  the  common .  sepulchre  with  the  poor,  per- 
'ormed  miracles,  for  his  whole  life  was  full  of  humiUtyi  but  it  was 


interred  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Michael.  When  the  pope  and  cardinals 
perceived  that  miracles  increased  from  this  holy  body,  they  sent  an 
account  of  them  to  the  king  of  France,  and  to  the  elder  brother  of 
the  saint,  count  Waleran  de  St.  Paul,  inviting  him  to  come  to  Avig- 
non. The  count  could  not  refuse,  and,  when  he  went  thither,  pre- 
sented those  fine  silver  lamps  which  are  now  before  hia  altar,  li 
.was  wonderful  the  great  faith  that  was  in  this  saint,  and  the  num- 
bers who  came  thither  when  I  was"at  Avignon  ;  for  by  that  city  i 
returned  from  Foix,  to  witness  this  His  miracles  and  votaries  daily 
multiplied,  and  it  was  said  he  wDuld  be  canonized  but  I  never 
heard  more  about  it. 

Since  I  have  related  the  death  of  this  holy  cardinal,  I  will  men- 
tion that  of  a  different  person,  for  I  have  not  yet  spoken  of  the  death 
of  a  king  who  has  supplied  ample  materials  for  many  a  part  of  this 
history.  His  actions^  however,  were  the  reverse  from  those  of  the 
preceding  personage,  for  by  them  the  realm  of  France  was  nearly 
destroyed.  You  will  readily  guess  I  mean  the  king  of  Navarre.  Il 
is  a  truth  well  known,  that  nothing  is  more  certain  than  death.  I 
repeat  it  because  the  king  of  Navarre,  when  he  died,  did  not  think 
his  end  so  near.  Had  he  supposed  it,  he  probably  would  have  taken 
more  care  of  himself.  He  resided  in  the  city  of  Pampeluna,  and 
took  it  into  his  head  that  he  would  raise  two  hundred  thousand  flo- 
rins by  a  tax  on  his  country.  His  council  dared  not  contradict  him, 
for  lie  was  a  cruel  man  to  all  who  did  so.  The  principal  inhabitants 
of  the  great  towns  were  summoned,  and,  fearful  of  disobeying,  they 
came.  When  all  were  assembled  in  the  palace,  the  king  himself, 
who  was  a  subtle  and  eloquent  man,  explained  to  them  the  reasons 
why  he  wanted  money ;  and  that  two  hundred  thousand  florins  must 
be  raised  from  the  country,  in  such  wise  that  the  rich  should  pay 
ten  francs  each,  the  middling  ranks  five,  and  the  poor,  one  franc. 
This  demand  much  astonished  his  audience  ;  for  the  preceding  year 
there  had  been  a  battle  in  Navarre,  whicli  had  caused  a  tax  to  be 
laid  for  one  hundred  thousand  florins :  he  had,  besides,  in  the  same 
year  married  his  daughter  the  lady  Jane  to  the  duke  of  Brittany,  and 
there  were  large  arrears  of  the  tax  of  her  dower  yet  unpaid. 

The  king  having  demanded  their  answer,  they  requested  some 
time  to  consult  togeiher;  he  allowed  them  fifteen  days,  when  they 
were  all  to  meet  again  in  the  same  place,  that  is  to  say,  those  who 
had  come  from  the  cities  and  towns :  on  which  they  departed. 
When  the  news  of  this  heavy  tax  was  known,  the  whole  country 
was  in  consternation.  At  the  end  of  the  fifteen  days,  they  assem- 
bled again  at  Pampelima,  and  the  deputies  from  the  principal  towns 
amounted  to  about  sixty  persons.  The  king  would  hear  their  answer 
in  person,  and  he  ordered  them  to  make  it  in  a  large  orchard,  which 
was  distant  from  the  palace,  and  inclosed  with  high  walls.  In  giving 
their  answer,  they  explained  how  impossible  it  w&s  for  the  country 
to  pay  this  new  tax,  from  the  poverty  of  the  kingdom,  and  from  the 
arrears  of  former  taxes  being  still  unpaid.  They  were  unanimous 
in  this  declaration,  and  begged  of  him,  for  God's  sake,  to  have  pity 
on  them,  for  the  country  could  not  in  truth  bear  any  additional  tax. 

When  the  king  of  Navarre  found  he  had  not  any  hopes  of  sue 
cess,  he  was  silent  and  discontented:  on  leaving  them  he  said, 
i' You  have  been  badly  advised:  consult  together  again:"  and  then 
went  away,  followed  by  his  council.  The  deputies  were  shut  up  in 
this  orchard,  with  orders  for  no  one  to  be  suffered  to  go  out  of  it, 
and  very  little  meat  or  drink  to  be  given  them.  They  remained  ijava 
in  great  fear  of  their  lives,  and  none  dared  open  their  lips.  It  may 
be  supposed  he  succeeded  at  last  in  his  plan  ;  for  he  beheaded  three 
■  of  the  most  determined  in  their  opposition,  to  frighten  the  others  to 
his  will.  At  this  moment  an  extraordinary  event  happened  at  Pam- 
peluna, which  seemed  a  judgment  from  God.  I  will  relate  it,  as 
several  persons  from  Pampeluna  told  it  me  at  Foix,  which  is  but 
three  days'  journey  off. 

It  was  reported,  that  the  king  of  Navarre -was  fond  of  women, 
and  had  at  this  time  a  very  handsome  lady  for  his  mistress,  with 
whom  he  occasionally  amused  himself,  for  he  had  been  long  a  wid 
ower.  Having  passed  a  night  with  her,  he  returned  to  his  own 
chamber,  shivering  with  cold,  and  said  to  one  of  his  valets,  "  Pre. 
pare  my  bed,  for  I  want  to  lie  down  and  repose  myself  a  little." 
When  ready,  he  undressed  himself  and  went  to  bed  ;  but  he  was 
no  sooner  laid  down  than  he  began  to  shake,  and  could  not  get  warm 
He  was  of  a  great  age,  about  sixty,  and  accustomed  to  have  his  bed 
well  warmed  with  heated  air  to  make  him  sweat ;  and  this  practice 
he  had  long  continued  without  any  visible  harm.  He  ordered  his 
servants  to  warm  the  bed  as  usual ;  but  this  time,  either  by  the  will 
of  God  or  the  devil,  it  turned  out  very  unfortunate,  for  the  flames 
somehow  set  fire  to  the  sheets,  and  it  could  not  be  extinguished  be- 
fore they  wore  destroyed,  and  the  king,  who  was  wrapped  up  in 
them,  horribly  burnt  as  far  as  his  navel.  He  did  not  instantly  die, 
but  lingered  on,  in  great  pain  and  misery,  fifteen  days  j  for  neither 
surgeon  nor  physician  conld  apply  any  remedies  to  prevent  his  death. 
Such  was  the  end  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  which,  however,  freed 
his  poor  subjects  from  the  tax  he  would  have  laid  on  them.  His  son 
Charles  was  a  young,  handsome,  and  gallant  knight ;  he  was  ac- 
knowledged.king  of  Navarre  by  all  his  subjects,  and  soon  after  the 
obsequies  of  his  father  was  crowned  in  the  city  of  Pampeluna.* 

*  "  Charles  king  of  Navarre  died  in  1387,  aged  65  yeare.  His  death  was  worthy  of  hh 
life.  He  was  wrapped  up  in  cloths  that  had  been  dipped  in  spirits  of  wine  and  sulphur 
to  reanimate  the  chill  in  his  limbi,  caused  by  his  debaucheries,  and  to  cure  his  leiKos) 
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CHAPTER  CII. 

THE   DUIE  OF   BEItllY   BESIESES   TENTADOCS.* 

Yon  havtj  before  read  of  the  treaties  the  count  d'Armagnac  and 
the  dauphin  of  Auvergne  attempted  to  make  with  the  captains  of 
the  free  companies  who  held  castles  and  forts  in  Auvergne,  the  Ge- 
vaudan,  and  Limousin,  and  were  at  war  with  their  neighbors, 
if  any  of  them  were  inclined  to  accept  the  terms  offered,  for  they 
'-nought  ihey  had  sufficiently  plundered  France,  and  wished  to  do 
Jhe  same  elsewhere.  The  count  d'Armagnac  promised  to  lead  them 
into  Lombardy  :  but  the  count  de  Foix,  whom  it  was  not  easy  to  de. 
ceive,  imagined  that  was  not  his  intention,  and  made  secret  inquiries 
as  to  the  progress  of  the  business,  and  whither  the  men-at-arms  were 
to  march  on  quitting  their  strongholds.  The  common  report  was, 
that  they  still  continued  their  courses,  for  the  men  of  the  country  so 
related  it  to  him.  Upon  hearing  this,  he  shook  his  head,  and  said, 
"  Such  men-at-arms  will  not  be  trifled  with.  The  count  d'Armag- 
nac and  his  brother  Bernard  are  young,  and  I  know  they  neither 
love  me  nor  my  country :  these  men-at-arms,  therefore,  may  per- 
chance fall  on  me,  unless  I  shall  take  proper  order  to  guard  against 
them.  The  proverb  says,  'Long  provision  beforehand  maketh  sure 
possession.' " 

The  count  de  Foix  was  not,  in  truth,  wrong  in  his  conjectures,  as 
appearances  at  one  time  showed,  which  I  shall  relate,  if  I  carry  my 
history  to  that  length.  You  have  heard  how  that  Breton,  Geoffry 
T6te-noire,  had  long  held  the  castle  of  Ventadour,  on  the  borders  of 
Auvergne  and  Bourbonnois,  and  had  refused  to  surrender  for  any 
money  that  had  been  offered  him.  He  considered  this  castle  as  his 
own  inheritance,  and  had  forced  all  the  surrounding  country  to  enter 
into  composition  with  him  to  avoid  being  plut.dered.  By  this  means 
every  one  could  labor  the  ground  at  their  pleasure,  and  he  was  en- 
abled to  keep  the  state  of  a  great  baron.  He  was  a  cruel  man,  and 
very  ferocious  in  his  anger,  miliding  no  more  killing  a  man  than  a 
beast.  You  must  know,  that  when  the  tax  for  the  redemption  of 
these  castles  was  first  raised,  those  in  Auvergne,  imagining  that 
Ventadour  would  be  surrendered  to  the  duke  of  Berry,  and  the  coun- 
try delivered  from  the  oppressions  of  the  garrison,  very  cheerfully 
paid  their  quota.  But  when  they  saw,  that  of  those  garrisons  who 
continued  their  inroads,  that  of  Ventadour  was  the  most  daring,  they 
were  very  disconsolate  and  considered  the  tax  that  had  been  raised 
as  thrown  away.  They  declared,  that  until  the  garrison  of  Venta- 
dour was  prevented  from  overrunning  the  country,  they  would  never 
pay  one  farthing  of  any  future  tax.  This  was  carried  to  the  duke  of 
Berry,  who  was  lieutenant  of  Limousin,  Gevaudan,  and  Auvergne, 
and  he  declared  to  his  council,  that  those  who  had  made  such  decla. 
ration  were  in  the  right,  and  that  the  promises  that  had  been  held  out 
were  badly  kept,  by  their  not  having  so  closely  besieged  the  place, 
as  to  prevent  the  garrison  sallying  forth.  The  duke  then  ordered 
that  four  hundred  spears  should  be  collected,  and  paid  by  the  coun- 
try, and  placed  under  the  command  of  sir  William  de  Lignac  and 
sir  John  de  Bonne-lance,  a  courteous  and  valiant  knight  from  the 
Bourbonnois,  for  them  to  invest  Ventadour  completely  on  all  sides 
with  block-houses. 

These  knights  and  men-at-arms  laid  their  siege  as  closely  as  they 
could  to  the  castle,  and  erected  four  block-houses :  they  also  had 
large  trenches  cut  by  the  peasants,  and  every  obstruction  thrown  across 
the  roads  they  used  to  take,  so  that  the  garrison  was  completely  shut 
in.  Geoffry,  however,  was  indifferent  to  this ;  for  he  knew  he  had  pro. 
vision  and  stores  to  last  for  seven  years,  and  that  his  castle  was 
eo  strongly  placed  upon  a  rock  that  it  could  not  be  taken  by  storm  ; 
and,  notwithstanding  these  block-houses,  and  this  supposed  complete 
blockade,  he,  at  times,  with  som;  of  his  companions,  made  sallies 
through  a  postern  that  opened  bL't>n  en  wo  hidden  rocks,  and  over- 
ran the  country  in  search  of  wealthy  prisoners^  They  never  brought 
anything  besides  with  them  to  the  castle,  on  account  of  the  difficulty 
_  of  the  passes.  This  opening  could  not  be  flosed,  and,  to  the  sur. 
prise  of  the  country,  they  were  found  abroad  aeven  leagues  d  stant : 
if  they  were  by  accident  pursued,  and  had  once  regained  their  moun- 
tains, though  the  chase  lasted  for  three  leagues,  they  c:  nsidered 
themselves  as  secure  as  if  in  their  fort.  This  manner  of  harassing 
the  country  was  long  continued  ;  and  the  siege  of  the  castle  in  the 
mann3r  I  have  related,  lasted  for  more  than  a  year :  by  ifthe  countiy 
was  s  ived  the  large  sums  they  used  to  pay  as  composition-money. 

By  some  accident,  Ihey  caught  fire,  as  they  were  sewing  them  about  him,  and  burnt  the 
flesh  off  his  hones.  Jt  is  thus  that  almost  all  the  French  historians  relate  the  death  of 
Charles;  but  in  the  tetter  of  the  bishop  of  Dux,  his  urincipal  minister,  to  queen  Blanche, 
the  sister  of  this  prince,  and  widow  of  Pliihr  de  Valois,  there  is  not  one  word  said  of 
Ihii  horrid  accident,  but  only  of  the  great  pains  he  suflered  in  his  lust  illness,  and  the 
:««:f;nation  with  which  he  bore  them.  Voltaire  pretends  -that  Charles  was  not  worse 
tha  II  many  oLher  princes.  Ferreras  had  said  before  him,  that  tlie  French  surnamed  him 
Charles  the  Bad,  on  accountof  the  troubles  he  had  fomented  in  the  kingdom  ;  but  tliat, 
if  jiil  actions  were  examined  he  would  be  found  not  sufficiently  wicked  to  deserve  such 
a  burnairte.  It  is,  however,  precisely  his  actions  that  have  caused  it.  He  was,  says 
fiit.ier  Daninl.  treacherous,  rpvengeful,  cruel,  and  the  sole  cause  of  the  ruin  of  France. 
Father  Daniel  speaks  exactly  like  Mariana,  who  has  painted  with  energy  his  cruelties, 
bis  infamous  debaucheries,  and  his  treasons.  Ourbest  historians  have  done  the  same. 
But  it  is  one  of  the  follies  of  our  a^o  to  attempt  the  reestablishment  of  the  most  worth- 
less characters,  and  to  cry  down  those  reputations  that  have  been  the  most  exalted."— 
ytmveau  Dutiov-naire  Histtrrigue, 

For  more  of  Charles  de  Navarre,  see  les  M^moires  de  rAcadimia. 

*  "  Ventadoui  "  a  castle  in  the.diocese  of  Limoges 


We  will,  for  the  present,  leave  Ventadour,  and,  by  way  of  varlaty 
speak  of  other  matters.  

CHAPTER    CIII. 

THE  DDKE  OP  BUBaCMDT  SEMDS  FOUS  HtmDKED  SFEAKS  TO  THE  DIHJBISa 
OF  BKABAMT.  THEY  StmPRISE  AHD  BmN  THE  TOWK  OF  SEAOLLE  In 
SnELDRES. 

The  duke  of  ^urgundy  was  not  forg'^tful  of  his  promise  to  his  aunt, 
the  duchess  of  Brabant.  He  assembled  a  body  of  four  hundred  good 
men-at-arms,  from  Burgundy  and  other  parts,  and  appointed  two 
knights  for  their  commanders :  the  one  was  sir  William  de  la  Tr<. 
mouille,  a  Burgundian ;  the  other,  sir  Gervais  de  Merande,  a  German  • 
and  said  to  them,  "  You  will  conduct  these  men-at-arms  to  that  par  - 
of  the  frontiers  of  Brabant  and  Gueldres  our  fair  aunt  and  her  eoun 
cil  have  fixed  on,  and  make  a  severe  war  on  her  enemy,  for  such  are 
our  commands."  The  knights  replied,  they  were  ready  and  willing 
to  obey  his  orders.  When  all  their  stores  and  men  were  assembled, 
they  set  out  for  Brabant,  and  taving  entered  the  duchy  of  Lexembourg, 
sent  to  inform  the  duchess  of  their  coming.  The  marshal  of  Brabant 
went  to  meet  and  conduct  them,  and,  by  the  directione  of  the  coun. 
cil,  quartered  them  in  the  three  castles  the  duke  of  Gueldres  claimed, 
of  which  they  now  formed  the  garrison,  and,  being  on  the  enemy's 
land,  went  forth  daily  in  hopes  to  meet  them.  The  duke  of  GueL 
dres, -perceiving  that  hostilities  were  begun,  reinforced  all  his  towns 
and  castles,  and  made  every  preparation  to  withstand  his  opponents. 
Sir  William  de  la  Trfemouille,  desirous  to  gain  renown,  and  to  do 
some  act  that  should  make  it  known  he  was  in  the  country,  cast  his 
eyes  on  a  town  of  Gueldres,  about  four  leagues  from  the  castle  wherein 
he  was,  in  hopes  to  gain  it :  it  was  called  Seaulle.  Having  secretly 
opened  his  mind  to  sir  Gervais  de  Merande,  and  explained  his  inten 
tions,  he  agreed  to  accompany  him ;  for  he  was  equally  anxious  foi 
deeds  of  arms.  Having  collected  men  from  the  difierent  garrisons, 
they  marched  off  at  midnight,  at  a  brisk  trot,  under  the  care  of  able 
guides,  who  brought  them  to  Seaulle  near  the  point  of  day.  They 
then  halted,  and  formed  another  disposition,  which,  as  it  was  told 
me,  was  as  follows :  sir  Gervais,  with  only  thirty  lances,  was  to  leave 
the  main  body,  and,  if  possible,  to  gain  and  keep  the  gate,  until  sir 
William  should  arrive  with  the  remainder ;  for  if  the  whole  had  ad- 
vanced, an  alarm  might  have  been  given,  but  so  few  would  possibl}' 
be  taken  for  a  party  whom  the  duke  of  Gueldres  had  sent  to  rein- 
force the  place,  or  some  of  his  men  who  were  riding  from  one  town 
to  another. 

As  they  had  planned,  so  was  it  executed  :  sir  Gervais  left  the  armjr 
with  thirty  German  spears,  and  rode  toward  the  town.  He  passed 
indeed  many  people  on  his  road  thither ;  for  it  was  market-day,  and, 
as  he  passed,  saluted  them  in  German,  which  made  them  all  suppose 
they  were  their  countrymen,  attached  to  the  duke  of  Gueldres,  and 
going  to  the  garrison.  Sir  Gervais  rode  on  until  he  came  to  the 
gate,  which  he  found  wide  open  and  slightly  guarded  :  indeed  it  was 
so  early,  that  few  were  out  of  bed.  They  there  halted,  and  were 
scarcely  masters  of  the  gate  when  sir  William  de  la  Tr^mouille,  with 
the  main  body,  came  up  full  gallop,  and  entered  the  town,  shouting 
their  cry.  Thus  was  the  town  won  without  any  defence  being  made : 
the  garrison  never  imagined  the  French  would  have  been  so  enter- 
prising, and  the  greater  part  were  still  in  bed.  It  was  on  the  Martin, 
mas  eve  this  deed  was  done.  Three  days  before,  an  English  knight 
had  entered  the  town  with  ten  spears  and  thirty  archers,  whom  the 
king  of  England  had  sent  thither.  The  knight's  name  was  sir  Wil- 
liam Fikaoul  ;*  and,  at  the  moment  of  the  first,  noise  and  bustle,  he 
was  getting  out  of  his  bed.  Hearing  the  town  was  taken,  he  asked 
by  whom ;  he  was  told  by  Bretons.  "  Ha  I"  said  he,  "  Bretons  are 
wicked  fellows  :  they  will  pillage  and  bum  the  town,  and  then  leave 
it :  whose  cry  have  they  ?"  "  In  the  name  of  God,"  cried  a  knight, 
"  they  cry  Trfimouille !" 

Sir  William  Fikaoul,  upon  this,  armed  himself,  and  made  his  men 
do  the  same,  and  barricade  bis  house,  to  see  if  any  would  come  to 
his  rescue,  but  in  vain ;  for  every  one  was  so  frightened,  they  were 
flying  in  all  directions,  some  for  the  church,  others  to  escape  by  ar 
opposite  gate  to  that  the  enemy  had  entered,  abandoning  all  they 
possessed.  The  French  set  fire  to  the  town  to  alarm  others  at  a  dis- 
tance, but  there  were  many  houses  of  stone  and  brick  which  could 
not  be  affected  by  it !  however,  the  greater  part  was  burnt  down  and 
pillaged,  for  nothing  worth  taking  was  left ;  and  they  carried  away 
some  of  the  richest  inhabitants  prisoners. 

The  English  knight  was  taken  doing  his  duty.  When  he  saw  all, 
was  lost,  he  ordered  his  house  to  be  cleared  of  the  barricades ;  fo 
he  was  fearful  of  fire,  as  his  hall  was  full  of  smoke,  and  placing  him. 
self  and  men  in  front,  fought  very  valiantly,  but  at  length  was  made 
prisoner  by  sir  William  de  \n  Tr£raoiiille :  his  men  were  likewise 
taken,  for  few  were  slain.  When  the  French  had  done  all  they  listed 
at  Seaulle,  in  Gueldres,  and  their  servants  had  packed  up  the  plun- 
der, they  departed,  for  it  would  have  been  folly  to  have  remained 
longer,  and  marched  to  their  different  garrisons.  Such  was  the  sue- 
cess  of  this  first  blow  the  duke  of  Gueldres  received ;  he  was  much 
vexed  when  he  heard  of  his  loss,  and  hastened  thither  with  a  large 
body  of  men-at-arms,  hoping  to  find  the  French  still  there.    He 

•  "  Fikaoul."   Ferard  has  Vilzraoul,  and  my  MS.  Fitz-PauL   Lmd  BtnMn  hu  tki 

lame  as  in  the  text. 
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stren^ened  and  repaired  the  town,  and  placed  therein  a  garrison, 
•vho  were  more  diligent  in  guarding  it  than  the  preceding  one  had 
been.  Thus  it  happens  in  war ;  sometinies  one  side  loaea,  and 
snmetimeB  another. 

The  duchesa  of  Brabant  was  highly  pleased  with  the  success  of 
sir  William  de  la  Trfmouille  and  sir  Gervaia  de  Merande,  and  they 
acquired  much  renown  for  it  throughout  the  country.  It  was  the 
common  talk  in  Brabant,  that  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  summer, 
they  would  renew  the  attack,  and  keep  possession  of  it,  for  they 
should  then  have  a  sufficient  force.  The  duke  o/  Burgundy  was  well 
pleased  to  hear  such  satisfactory  accounts  of  the  good  conduct  of 
those  he  had  sent  to  Brabant;  and,  to  encourage  them  to  persevere, 
he  frequently  wrote  to  his  knight,  sir  William  de  la  Tr6mouiUe.  They 
guarded  so  well  the  castles  on  the  frontier,  that  no  loss  happened ; 
and  the  enemy  was  more  careful  in  regard  to  their  towns  than  they 
had  been  before  the  capture  of  Seaulle.  I  will  now  relate  an  ex- 
ploit of  Perrot  le  B^arnois  in  Auvergne,  and  detail  the  whole  history 
of  it  at  length. 

CHAPTER    CIV. 

SERONNET  DE  HAtmUKANT,  ONE  OF  THE  CAPTAINS  OF  FEBROT  LE  BEAR- 
HOIS,  BAVINS  BEEN  MADE  PRISONER  BY  JOHN  BONNE-LANCE,  AT  MONT- 
FERRANT  IN  AUVERSNE,  FINDS  MEANS,  AFTER  HIS  RANSOM  WAS  PAID, 
TO  PUT  LE  BEARNOIS  IN  POSSESSION  OP  MONTFERRANT. 

This  same  year,  about  the  middle  of  May,  forty  bold  companions 
set  out  from  Chaluoet.*  in  the  possession  of  Perrot  le  B^amois,  in 
Limousin,  to  seek  adventures  in  Auvergne,  under  the  command  of 
a  squire  from  Gascony,  called  Geronnet  de  Maudurant,  an  able  man. 
at-arms.  On  account  of  the  dread  this  country  and  the  borders  of 
the  Bourbonnois  had  of  these  people,  the  duke  of  Bourbon  had  ap- 
pointed, for  its  defence,  one  of  his  knights,  a  valiant  man-at-arms, 
called  sir  John  Bonne-lance,  who  was  courteous,  amorous,  and  eager 
to  display  his  courage.  When  he  heard  these  companions  were 
abroad,  he  asked  how  many  they  might  be :  and  when  they  said, 
"About  forty,"  he  replied,  "As  for  forty  lances,  we  do  not  fear  that 
number :  I  will  take  as  many  to  meet  them."  He  then  departed 
from  the  place  where  he  had  heard  of  this  excursion,  but  his  greater 
force  was  before  Ventadour,  and  collected  about  forty  or  fifty  of  his 
men-at-arms  that  were  dispersed  on  the  borders  of  Limousin,  Au- 
vergne, and  the  Bourbonnois,  for  he  was  very  desirous  to  perform 
some  deed  of  arms.  He  had  with  him  sir  Lewis  d'Ambiere,  sir 
Lewis  d'Abton,  and  the  lord  de  St.  Obise.  They  took  the  field  with- 
out following  any  particular  road,  for  they  were  well  acquainted  with 
the  country,  and  came  to  a  pass  through  which  they  imagined  the 
enemy  must  cross,  and  nowhere  else,  on  account  of  the  mountains, 
and  a  river  which  is  wide  and  deep  from  the  melting  of  the  snow. 
They  had  not  been  there  half  an  hour  when  the  enemy  appeared,  no 
way  suspecting  this  meeting.  Bonne-lance  and  his  party,  with  their 
spears  in  their  rests,  charged  them,  shouting  their  cry  as  they  were 
descending  the  mountain  on  foot.  When  they  found  they  must  fight, 
they  put  a  good  countenance  on  it,  and  prepared  for  their  defence  : 
Geronnet,  who  was  a  stout  squire,  set  them  the  example.  Many 
were,  at  the  first  onset,  beaten  down  on  both  sides ;  but,  to  say  the 
truth,  the  French  were  by  far  better  men-at-arms  than  these  adven- 
turers, which  they  showed,  for  not  one  turned  his  back  but  the  ser. 
vants,  who  by  flight  saved  themselves  while  their  masters  were  fight- 
ing. Two-and-twenty  were  made  prisoners,  and  sixteen  left  dead 
on  the  field :  their  leader  surrendered  himself  prisoner  to  Bonne  lance. 

The  victorious  party  set  out  on  their  return,  carrying  their  prisoners 
with  them.  On  the  road.  Bonne-lance  recollected  that,  about  a 
month  ago,  when  at  Montferrant  in  Auvergne,  he  had  been  well 
received  by  the  ladies  and  damsels,  and  that,  as  they  were  amusing 
themselves,  they  said  to  him,  "  Fair  brother  Bonne-lance,  you  are 
often  in  the  field,  and  must  at  times  meet  your  enemies."  A  lady, 
who  was  much  in  his  good  graces,  added,  "  I  am  sure  you  have  fre- 
quent engagements  with  them,  and  I  say  so  because  I  should  like  to 
see  an  Englishman.  I  have  often  heard,  from  a  squire  of  this  country 
with  whom  you  are  well-  acquainted,  of  the  name  of  Gourdines, 
that  they  are  determined  men-at-arms,  and  as  expert  as  any  in  this 
country.  Indeed,  they  prove  it  by  their  gallantry,  and  by  taking 
from  us  towns  and  castles,  and  keeping  possession  of  them."  "  By 
God,  fair  lady,"  replied  Bonne-lance,  "  if  I  have  the  good  formne 
to  "make  one  of  them  my  prisoner,  you  shall  see  him."  "Many 
thanks,"  answered  the  lady.  When  Bonne-lance  remembered  this, 
he  had  taken  the  road  to  Clermont  in  Auvergne,  as  the  engagement 
had  been  hard  by ;  but  he  quitted  it,  and  followed  that  to  Montfer. 
rant,  which  lay  about  one  league  off  on  the  left  hand.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  Montferrant  were  in  high  spirits  at  the  success  of  Bonne, 
lance  over  these  adventurers,  and  gave  him  a  hearty  welcome. 

When  he  and  his  people  had  dismounted  at  the  hotel,  they  disarmed 
and  took  their  ease.  The  ladies  and  damsels  assembled  to  entertain 
and  feast  Bonne-lance,  whom  they  came  twenty  times  to  see.  He 
gallantly  received  them,  for  he  was  a  prudent  knight,  and  addressing 
himself  to  the  lady  who  was  so  anxious  to  see  an  Englishman,  said, 
"  Lady,  I  am  come  to  acquit  myself  of  the  promise  I  made  you  about 
a  mon-ii  ago,  that  if  I  should,  by  good  fortune,  take  an  Englishman 

*  "dulufat,"  election  otUmotf,  Deai  Pimw-boffien. 


prisoner,  I  would  show  him  to  you.  Through  the  grace  of  God,  I 
have  this  day  fallen  in  with  a  party  of  very  valiant  ones ;  but,  although 
they  gave  us  enough  to  do,  the  field  is  outs.  They  were  not  indeed 
real  Englishmen,  but  Gascons  who  wage  war  under  that  name,  and 
come  from  B^arn  and  upper  Gascony.  You  may  view  them  at  your 
leisure ;  for  out  of  my  love  to  you,  I  shall  leave  them  in  this  town 
until  they  have  paid  me  their  ransom."  The  ladies  laughed,  turned 
the  matter  into  merriment,  and  said  they  were  obliged  to  him. 
When  they  departed,  he  accompanied  them,  and  remained  in  Mont- 
ferrant for  three  days,  amusing  himself  with  the  ladies  and  damsels. 
Bonne-lance,  during  his  stay,  gave  good  entertainment  to  Maudurani 
and  his  companions,  as  he  saw  they  were  poor,  but  bold  lellows  in 
the  field ;  it  would  have  been  better  for  the  town  had  he  killed  or 
drowned  them  than  to  have  left  them  there. 

When  he  was  going  away,  he  said  to  Geronnet,  "  You  will  remain 
here  as  hostage  for  your  companions,  who  are  to  seek  your  ransom ; 
and,  when  you  shall  be  prepared  to  pay,  I  have  ordered  a  person  to 
receive  it  for  me  ;  and,  the  moment  you  have  acquitted  yourself  lu 
me,  you  may  depart,  for  I  have  left  instructinis  that  you  may  meet 
with  no  impediment.  Remember,  Gsrciniet,  that  I  have  treated  you 
handsomely ;  and,  if  any  of  our  men  fall  into  your  hands,  do  you 
treat  them  in  like  manner."  "On  my  faith,"  replied  Geronnet,  "my 
fair  lord  and  master,  that  I  will  cheerfully  do,  for  we  are  bounden  to 
it  by  your  generous  conduct."  Bonne-lance  returned  to  the  siege 
of  Ventadour,  and  twelve  of  his  prisoners  remained  in  Montferrant. 
The  ten  others,  according  to  agreement,  returned  to  Chalu9et,  to 
seek  from  Perrot  le  Bearnois  two-and-twenty  hundred  francs ;  for 
this  was  the  sum  their  ransoms  had  been  fixed  at.  The  twelve  in 
Montferrant  were  lodged  in  a  handsome  house,  and  lived  at  much 
expense.  They  were  not  strictly  watched  ;  and,  during  the  fifteen 
days  they  staid,  they  went  about  the  town  to  amuse  themselves,  and 
made  such  observations  on  the  state  of  it  as  cost  it  afterwards  one 
hundred  thousand  francs. 

When  the  captain  of  Chaluget  heard  of  the  ill  success  of  Geronnet 
de  Maudurant,  and  that  he  and  his  companions  had  been  defeated 
by  sir  John  Bonne-lance,  he  was  very  indifferent  about  it,  and  said 
to  those  who  had  brought  him  the  news,  "You  are  come  hither  to 
seek  for  money  to  pay  his  and  your  ransoms :  are  you  not  1"  "  Yes," 
they  replied,  "  for  gain  is  not  always  to  be  looked  for."  "  I  know 
nothing  of  gain  or  loss,"  answered  the  captain ;  "  but  this  I  know, 
you  will  get  nothing  from  me.  I  did  not  send  you  on  this  excursion, 
it  was  your  own  free  election  to  seek  an  adventure.  Send  to,  or  tell 
your  companions  when  you  see  tliem,  that  adventure  must  deliver 
them.  Do  you  suppose  that  I  will  thus  spend  my  money  1  No,  my 
friends,  that  I  will  not,  by  my  faith !  I  can  always  have  men  enough, 
who  will  make  more  prudent  excursions  than  ye  have  done.  I  will 
not,  therefore,  ransom  any  man  belonging  to  me,  who  is  not  taken 
when  in  my  company."  This  was  all  the  answer  they  could  gel 
respecting  Geronnet's  ransom.  They  consulted  together,  and  thought 
it  would  be  right  to  send  three  of  them  to  give  Geronnet  information 
of  this,  that  he  might  consider  the  matter.  The  three  who  were 
sent,  passing  without  the  walls  of  Clermont,  gave  their  horses  water 
at  the  mill  brook,  which  runs  hard  by.  They  remained  some  time 
in  the  brook  observing  the  walls  of  Clermont,  and  noticing  they  were 
not  too  high  to  be  scaled.  "  By  the  head  of  St.  Anthony,"  said  they 
among  themselves,  "this  town  may  be  easily  taken  :  if  we  come  here 
some  night,  we  may  have  it,  provided  the  guard  is  not  very 'strong." 
They  then  added,  in  their  Gascon  dialect,  "  We  will  bargain  for  it 
now,  and  another  time  buy  it :  one  cannot  bargain  and  buy  in  the 
same  day."  They  then  passed  on,  and  arrived  at  Montferrant,  where 
they  found  Geronnet  and  his  companions.  They  related  to  them, 
word  for  word,  all  that  had  passed  between  them  and  Perrot  le  B^ar- 
nois,  which,  as  they  knew  not  where  else  to  seek  for  money  to  pay 
their  ransoms,  vexed  them  exceedingly,  and  for  a  day  and  night  they 
were  outrageous  at  his  conduct. 

Geronnet  having  calmly  considered  the  matter,  said  to  those  who 
had  come  from  Chalu9et,  "  Brother-soldiers,  return  to  our  captain, 
and  tell  him  from  me,  that  ever  since  I  have  been  under  his  com- 
mand, I  have  loyally  and  faithfully  served  him,  and,  if  he  pleases, 
will  continue  to  do  so ;  and  let  him  know,  that  if  I  shall  be  forced 
to  turn  to  the  French  to  obtain  my  liberty,  he  will  not  gain  by  it.  I 
shall,  however,  delay  doing  this  as  long  as  I  can ;  and  it  will  be 
always  against  my  own  inclinations.  Tell  him  also,  that  if  he  will 
pay  our  ransoms,  I  will,  within  one  month  after  our  deliverance, 
conduct  him  to  such  a  place,  that  it  will  be  his  own  fault  if  he  does 
not  gain  one  hundred  thoilsand  francs  from  it."  The  three  com- 
panions returned  to  Perrot,  and  punctually  gave  him  the  message 
that  Geronnet  had  charged  them  with.  On  hearing  it,  he  mused  a 
while,  and  said,  "  It  may  be  so :  I  will  speedily  give  him  his  liberty." 
He  ordered  a  large  coffer  to  be  opened,  that  contained  upward  of 
forty  thousand  francs,  money  acquired  by  pillage,  you  must  under- 
stand, and  not  from  the  rents  of  his  estate  in  B^arn ;  for  the  town 
wherein  he  was  born,  and  always  resided  be/ore  he  left  B^arn,  has 
but  twelve  houses,  and  belongs  to  the  count  de  Foix.  The  name 
of  it  is  Dadam,  three  leagues  from  Orthfes.  Perrot  le  Bearnois  had 
counted  out  before  him  two-and-twenty  hundred  francs,  and  one 
hundred  for  their  expenses,  which  he  put  into  a  purse,  and  calling 
to  him  the  three  companions  who  had  returned  from  Montferrant, 
said, "  I  give  you  three-and-twentv  hundred  francs :  a  friend  in  need 
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noticing  the  merry  life  they  led,  and  not  having  the  amailest  snapieioo 
of  them,  went  to  bed. 

I  will  now  return  to  Perrot  le  B^amois  and  his  companions.  This 
same  day,  toward  evening,  they  left  Donzac,  under  the  command  of 
seven  captains.  Perrot  le  B^arnois  was  the  chief,  then  the  bourg  de 
Copane,  whose  name  was  Arnaudon,  the  Jbourg  Anglois,  le  bourg 
Carlat,  Apton  Seighin,  Olim  Barbe,  and  Bemadcm  des  Isles  :  there 
was  also  with  them  a  grand  pillager  from  B£am,  called  the  lord  de 
Lance-plaine.  It  was  from  him  and  the  bourg  de  Copane  I  learnt 
all  this  business,  and  the  manner  of  its  being  undertaken,  after  Can. 
dlemas,  when  the  nights  are  long  and  cpld.  The  weather  this  night 
was  so  severe,  with  wind  and  rain,  that  the  captain  of  the  guard  ^ 
would  not  leave  his  house,  but  sent  his  son,  a  boy  about  sixteen 
years  old,  to  examine  the  state  of  the  guard.  On  his  arrival,  between 
the  outward  and  inward  gate,  he  found  four  old  men,  almost  frozen 
with  cold,  who  said  to  him,  "  Take  from  each  of  us  a  halfpenny, 
and  allow  us  to  go  and  warm  ouiselves."  The  youth  was  eager  foi 
the  money,  which  he  took,  and  sufiered  the  guard  to  go  home.    Ge. 


is  a  frienc  indeed :  I  shall  risk  them  for  Geronnet's  freedom :  he  is 
able  to  regain  for  me,  if  he  pleases,  as  much  again,  if  not  more." 

The  companions  took  the  money  and  set  out  again  for  Montfer. 
rant,  which  was  fourteen  long  leagues  distant;  but  they  had  very 
good  passports,  which  permitted  them  to  pass  and  repass.  Geronnet, 
on  learning  that  they  had  returned  with  the  money,  was  much  pleased : 
uc  sent  for  those  to  whom  xir  Jobn  Bonne-lance  had  directed  him  to 
pay  J,  and  said  to  them,  "  Count  it :  you  will  find  the  purse  contains 
two  thousand  two  hundred  francs,  which-is  all  we  are  to  give  you." 
After  this,  he  paid  liberally,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  all,  the  expen. 
ses  they  had  been  at.  When  this  was  done,  Gerpnnet  borrowed  and 
hired  horses  and  men  to  conduct  them  to  Chainlet,  sir  John  Bonne, 
lance  having  received  a  certificate  of  the  ransom  being  paid.  I  am 
ignorant  whether  sir  John  Bonne-lance  sent  for  this  money  or  left  it 
in  Montferrant,  trusting  to  the  strength  of  the  place  ;  for  sir  Peter  de 
Giac,  at  that  time  chancellor  of  France,  had  there  deposited  his 
wealth,  of  which  he  lost  the  whole,  or  at  least  as  much  as  could  be 
discovered,  according  to  what  you  will  hear  told. 

When  Geronnet  de  Maudurant  returned  to 
Chalujet,  his  companions  gladly  received  him, 
and  made  him  good  cheer.  After  three  or 
four  days,  Perrot  le  B^arnois  called  him,  and 
said,  "  Geronnet,  you  are  obliged  to  the  fair 
offers  you  sent  me,  for  your  freedom,  and  to 
them  alone ;  for  you  know,  I  was  not  any 
way  bound  to  pay  your  ransom  when  taken 
in  excursions  made  without  my  orders :  now, 
keep  your  word,  and.  prove  the  truth  of  your 
offer  J  otherwise  we  shall  be  on  bad  terms,  and 
you  will  incur  my  serious'  anger :  for  know 
that  I  have  not  learnt  to  lose,  but  to  win." 
"  Captain,"  replied  Geronnet,  "  you  have  rea- 
son to  say  so  ;  and  I  now  offer  to  put  you  in 
possession  of  Montferrant  within  fifteen  days, 
if  you  be  willing  to  undertake  it.  In  this 
town  there  is  grenf  wealth  and  wherewithal 
to  plunder;  for,  be  'a  its  riches  in  silk  and 
merchandise,  man)  f  the  inhabitants  have 
much  money.  Sir  Peter  de  Giac,  chancellor 
of  France,  who  knows  well  where  to  seek  for 
money,ha3  deposited,  as  I  'nve  been  informed, 
a  very  large  sum  in  this  tjwn  of  Montferrant; 
and  I  must  say,  it  is  the  weakest  and  worst 
guarded  town  in  the  realm  ;  this  is  the  offer 
I  sent  to  you,  and  the  promise  I  entered  into." 
"  In  God's  name,"  answered  Perrot,  "  it  is 
well  said,  and  I  accept  it :  I  will  secretly  make 
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"  Three  or  four  hundred  spears,"  said  Geron. 
net,  "  will  do  the  business ;  for  they  do  not  seem  people  likely  to 
make  any  great  resistance."  "  Well,  by  God,"  replied  Perrot,  "  I 
will  undertake  it,  and  make  it  known  to  the  captains  of  the  forts 
that  are  near  us,  and  when  we  be  all  assembled,  will  march  thither." 

In  consequence,  Perrot  le  B^arnois  got  himself  in  readiness,  and 
8ent  information  of  his  intentions  to  the  captains  of  the  forts  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  fixed  their  rendezvous  at  the  castle  of  Donzac,* 
in  the  bishopric  of  Clermont,  that  was  not  far  distant  from  Montfer. 
rant :  Olim  Barbe,  a  Gascon,  and  famous  pillager,  was  the  captain 
of  it.  The  companions  from  seven  forts  attached  to  the  English 
met,  on  the  appointed  day,  at  Donzac,  and  were  upward  of  four 
hundred  lancSs,  well  mounted,  whence  they  had  only  six  leagues  to 
ride  to  Montferrant.  The  first  captain  who  arrived  was  Perrot  le 
Bearnois,  to  show  he  was  the  chief  of  the  expedition,  and  to  consult 
with  the  other  leaders  before  the  whole  came  thither,  and  lay  their 
plans  according  to  the  information  which  had  been  given  by  Geron. 
net  de  Maudurant,  and  as  to  the  time  he  had  fixed  for  their  coming 
(o  the  town. 

Geronnet,  with  eleven  companions,  dressed  themselves  in  coats  of 
fnese,  like  to  traders,  and  each  leading  a  horse  well  laden,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  country,  set  out  from  Donzac  before  day,  con. 
ducting  their  horses  on  the  road,  as  carriers :  they  arrived  about  noon 
in  the  town  of  Montferrant.  No  one  made  any  inquiries  who  they 
were.never  suspecting  them  to  be  otherwise  than  traders  or  carriers, 
as  their  dresses  showed,  and  supposing  that  they  were  come  to  pur- 
chase draperies  and  linens  at  the  fair ;  fbr  they  had  travelled,  they 
said,  from  beyond  Montpelier  for  this  purpose ;  and  already  much 
merchandise  had  arrived  from  the  neighboring  towns.  Geronnet 
caiTied  his  company  to  the  Crown  Inn,  where,  having  put  their  horses 
in  a  stable,  they  chose  a  handsome  apartment  for  themselves,  where 
they  remained  in  quiet,  not  venturing  abroad,  in  the  town,  lest  their 
plan  might  be  discovered,  but  thought  onl/of  enjoying  themselves, 
as  they  intended  others  should  pay  their  reckoning.  Toward  even. 
Ing,  they  took  a  great  deal  of  care  of  their  horses,  and  gave  the  host, 
hostess,  and  servants  to  understand,  as  they  had  come  afar  off,  it  was 
necessary  they  should  be  well  attended  to.  They  called  so  loudly  for 
candles,  they  could  not  satisfy  them ;  and  would  not  go  to  bed,  but 
kept  drinking  and  roaring  in  their  chamber.    The  host  and  hostess, 
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ronnet  or  some  of  his  people  were  constantly  on  the  watch  at  the  gate 
of  the  Crown,  for  the  relief  of  the  guard.  Observing  the  youth  re. 
turn,  and  the  guard  with  him,  they  said,  "  Things  go  well :  it  will 
be  a  good  night  for  us :  there  are  none  in  the  town  but  those  who 
are  now  in  bed,  and,  as  the  guard  is  dismissed,  we  have  nothing'to 
fear." 

Perrot  and  his  companions  were  making  all  the  haste  they  could  • 
but  they  were  obliged  to  pass  under  the  walls  of  Clermont.  When 
within  one  league  of  that  place,  they  met  Amerigot  Marcel,  gov 
ernor  of  Aloise,  near  St.  Flour,  with  about  one  hundred  spears. 
When  they  were  known  to  each  other,  there  was  much  joy ;  and 
they  mutually  asked  whither  they  were  going  in  such  bad  weather, 
and  what  were  the  objects  of  their  being  abroad.  Amerigot  Marcel 
said,  « I  come  from  my  castle  of  Aloise,  and  am  going  to  Carlat" 
"In  God's  name,"  replied  the  two  captains  of  Carlat,  the  bourg  An 
glois,  and  the  bourg  de  Copane,  "  here  we  are,  if  you  have  anything 
to  say  to  us.  Do  you  want  anything?"  "  Yes,"  said  he :"  you  have 
some  prisoners  who  belong  to  the  dauphin  d'Auvergne,  and  you  know 
he  IS  in  treaty  with  us  through  the  count  d'Armagnac.  I  wish,  there- 
fore,  to  have  those  prisoners  in  exchange  for  some  others  who  are  in 
my  fort,  as  I  have  been  earnestly  requested  to  get  them  by  the  lady 
dauphin,  and  she  is  so  good  a  lady,  one  cannot  refiise  her  anything." 
The  bourg  de  Copane  replied,  "  Amerigot,  you  are  indeed  bounden 
to  oblige  this  lady,  for  you  had  from  her,  three  years  ago,  five  thou, 
sand  francs  of  her  money  for  the  ransom  of  the  castle  of  Mercier. 
Where  is  now  the  lord  dauphin  ?"    "  They  tell  me,"  says  Amerigot, 

that  he  is  at  Pans,  negotiating  the  treaties  you  know  we  have  en. 
gaged  in  with  him  and  the  count  d'Armagnac."  "  Come  with  us," 
said  Perrot  le  Bearnois,  "  and  leave  all  these  things :  you  will  gain 
by  It,  for  you  shall  have  a  share  of  our  booty."  "  Whither  are  you 
going?'  asked  Amerigot.  " By  my  faith,  brother.soldier,  we  are 
goins  straight  to  Montferrant,  as  that  town  is  to  be  deUvered  to  me 
this  night.'  Amerigot  replied,  "  Perrot,  what  you  are  about  is  very 
wrong;  for  you  know  we  have  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  count 
d  Armagnac  and  this  country,  which,  on  that  account,  thinks  itself 
m  a  perfect  state  of  security.  You  will  act  indeed  very  ill,  if  yon 
execute  what  you  have  said,  and  by  it  break  off  aU  our  treaties." 

Un  my  troth,  companion,  I  will  never  keep  any  treaty,"  said  Perrot, 

as  long  as  I  am  master  of  the  field,  for  we  must  live.  Come  with 
us,  lor  you  have  nothing  to  do  at  Carlat,  as  the  captains  are  hen,  and 
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those  they  have  left  behind  will  never  give  you  admittance  into  the 
fort." 

"With  you,"  replied  Amerigot,  "  I  will  not  go,  but,  since  things 
are  thus,  return  to  my  own  castle."  The  parties  then  separated,  and 
Perrjt  continued  his  road  toward  Clermont  and  Montferrant.  When 
they  were  below  Clermont,  they  suddenly  halted,  for  a  new  thought 
had  struck  some  of  them  from  what  the  Gascons  told  who  had  been 
backward  and  forward  to  Chalu9et  from  Montferrant.  They  said 
to  the  captains  who  were  collected  together :  "  This  city  of  Clermont 
is  large  and  rich,  and  as  easy  to  be  taken  as  Montferrant ;  since  we 
have  ladders  with  us,  let  us  scale  the  walls  ;  we  shall  gain  more  than 
at  Montferrant."  On  hearing  this,  they  had  almost  resolved  to  put  it 
into  execution ;  but  their  captains,  having  considered  it,  said  : 
"  Clermont  is  a  strong  town,  populous,  and  well  provided  with  arms : 
if  once  we-alarm  them,  they  will  collect  together  and  defend  them, 
selves.  There  is  not  a  doubt  of  our  having  the  worst  of  it ;  and  if  we 
be  repulsed,  and  our  horses  taken  or  lost,  we  shall  be  disabled  from 
advancing  any  farther.  We  are  at  a  distance  from  our  castles  :  the 
country  will  rise  against  us :  we  shall  be  pursued,  and  run  the  great- 
est hazard  of  loss  of  life  or  liberty.  It  will  be  more  advisable  to  con. 
tinue  our  road,  and  finish  what  had  been  first  fixed  on,  than  to 
attempt  any  new  exploit  that  may  cost  us  too  dear."  This  advice 
was  followed,  and  not  one  word  more  said  on  the  subject.  They 
passed  Clermont  as  quietly  and  quickly  as  they  could,  and,  on  the 
point  of  eleven  o'clock,  came  before  Montferrant.  They  suddenly 
halted,  when  they  perceived  the  town  about  two  bow.shots  off,  and 
Perrot  said :  "  We  are  now  at  Montferrant :  our  people  must  be 
within  it.  Do  you  wait  here,  and  I  will  go  by  these  ditches  to  see 
if  I  can  learn  anything  of  Geronnet,  who  has  brought  us  hither ;  and 
do  not  you  stir  until  I  return."  "  Go,"  replied  his  companions 
"  we  will  wait  for  you." 

On  this,  Perrot  le  B^amois,  with  three  others,  went  away ;  but  it 
was  so  very  dark,  they  could  not  see  the  length  of  an  acre,  and  it 
rained,  snowed  and  blew,  most  unmercifully.  Geronnet  was  at  this 
hour  on  the  walls,  impatiently  listening  to  hear  of  the  arrival  of  his 
friends.  He  looked  down,  and  saw,  as  he  thought,  the  shadows  of 
men  entering  the  ditches:  on  this  he  began  to  whistle.  He  was 
heard  by  Perrot,  who  advanced  more  into  the  ditch,  for  there  was  no 
water  in  it.  on  that  side;  and  Geronnet  asked,  "Who  is  there?" 
Perrot  knew  him  from  his  Gascon  pronunciation,  and  said,  "  I  am 
Perrot  le  B^arnois  :  is  it  thou,  Geronnet  ?*'  "  Yes,"  replied  he : 
"  if  you  will  make  yourself  ready,  and  advance  your  men,  you  shall 
enter  the  town  at  this  place  :  we  cannot  fail  of  success,  for  the  in. 
habitants  are  all  in  bed."  "  At  this  place !"  said  Perrot,  "  God  for. 
bid:  I  will  never  enter  that  way;  and,  if  I  do  at  all,  it  shall  be 
through  the  gate."  "  Then  you  will  not  enter  at  all,"  replied  Ge. 
rennet,  in  a  passion.  "  On  my  troth,  Perrot,  it  is  not  in  my  power: 
come  hither  with  your  ropeJ  adders,  and  none  will  attempt  to  oppose 
your  entrance."  "  Listen  to  me,  Geronnet,"  said  Perrot :  "  thou 
hast  promised  to  give  me  entrance  into  this  town  ;  and,  according  to 
thy  engagement,  I  will  enter  it  in  no  other  way  than  by  the  gate." 
"  I  cannot  help  it,"  said  Geronnet,  "  for  it  is  impossible  to  enter  by 
the  gate,  as  it  is  closed  and  guarded,  although  the  men  may  be 


While  they  were  thus  disputing,  some  of  Perrot's  men  came  near 
the'  ditch  to  hear  if  anybody  were  stirring.  Near  to  where,  they  were, 
was  a  small  insulated  house,  -adjoining  the  walls,  in  which  lived  a 
poor  tailor,  who,  having  been  hard  at  work  until  that  hour,  was  going 
to  bed.  As  the  wind  carried  the  sounds  of  their  voices,  and  as  per. 
sons  hear  better  in  the  night  than  in  the  day-time,  he  fancied  he  heard 
some  loud  talking  on  the  bulwarks.  Hejeft  his  house,  and,  advan. 
cing  on  the  walls,  saw  Perrot's  men  walking  about ;  on  which  he 
cried  out,  "  Treason  !"  when  one  of  Geronnet's  companions  seizing 
him  by  the  throat,  said  :  "  If  thou  utterest  another  word,  thou  art  a 
dead  man."  On  this,  fearing  to  be  murdered,  he  was  silent,  and  Ge. 
ronnet,  turning  toward  them,  said  :  "  Do  not  kill  the  fellow,  for  he 
comes  so  opportunely,  it  must  be  through  the  mercy  of  God  that  he  is 
sent,  since  by  his  means  we  shall  completely  succeed  in  our  enter, 
prise."  Then  addressing  himself  to  Perrot,  he  added  :  "  Do  you  re. 
turn  to  your  men  ;  and,'when  you  shall  hear  the  inner  gate  open,  do 
you  attack  the  outward  one  with  axes  to  gain  admittance."  He  then 
told  him  the  use  he  meant  to  make  of  the  tailor.  Perrot  went  to  his 
men,  and  related  to  them  all  you  have  heard.  When  he  was  gone, 
Geronnet  said  to  the  tailor,  "  If  thou  dost  not  promise  to  do  all  I 
shall  order  thee,  thou  art  instantly  a  dead  man."  "  And  what  do 
you  want  me  to  do  1"  "  I  want  thee  to  go  with  me  to  the  gate  of 
the  town,  and  awaken  the  porters,  and  tell  them  the  governor  has 
sent  thee  thither  to  order  them  to  open  the  gates,  or  to  let  thee  open 
them,  to  some  merchants  from  Montpelier,  who  are  without,  heavy 
laden  with  merchandise  for  the  fair."  "  I  do  not  think  they  will  be. 
lieve  me,"  said  the  man.  "  Yes,  they  will  if  thou  tell  theni,  as  a 
token  of  being  sent  by  the  governor,  that  he  could  not  come  himself 
to  reheve  the  guard,  but  sent  his  son  in  his  stead.  If  thou  dost  not 
well  perform  all  I  have  now  told  thee,  or  should  we  fail  in  our  ex- 
ploit, I  will  slay  thee  with  this  dagger." 

The  poor  man,  seeing  himself  menaced  with  death,  for  the  Gas. 
cons  are  ready  enough  at  this  business,  promised  to  do  everything 
Bocordmg  to  the  orders  given  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  They 
went  to  the  gate,  and  after  knocking  at  it  for  some  time,  awakened 


the  porters :  they  asked :  "  Who  are  ye  that  awaken  us  at  such  an 
hour?"  "  I  am  Buch,a  one,"  naming  himself,  "  who  have  this  night 
carried  home  some  work  to  the  governor's  house ;  and  as  I  was  com. 
ing  this  way,  news  was  brought  that  some  merchants  from  Mont, 
pelier  were  without  the  gate,  quite  jaded  and  wet  with  their  journey 
and  loads.  He  has  therefore  sent  me  to  tell  you  to  open  the  gates, 
or  to  give  me  the  keys  to  do  so  ;  and,  as  a  proof  I  am  sent  byhim,  I 
was  to  say  he  did  not  relieve  the  guard  this  evening,  but  sent  his 
son."  "  That  is  true,"  replied  they  :  "  thou  shalt  have  the  keys  : 
only  wait  a  moment.".  One  of  thom  arose,  and  taking  the  keys,  that 
were  hanging  on  a  peg,  opened  a  small  window,  and  gave  them  to 
him.  The  moment  after,  Gernnnet  snatched  them  from  him,  and 
went  to  the  bars  of  the  gate.  The  first  key  he  put  into  the  lock 
luckily  opened  it :  and  he  then  went  to  the  outward  gate,  thinking 
to  do  the  same  there,  but  in  vain. 

Perrot  and  his  companions  were  on  the  outside,  waiting  its  open- 
ing ;  but,  as  Geronnet's  endeavors  were  fruitless,  he  said  to  them, 
"  My  fair  sirs,  give  some  assistance  ;  for  I  cannot  any  way  open  this 
gate."  Then  those  who  were  provided  with  axes  and  wedges,  be- 
gan to  use  them  like  carpenters.  As  soon  as  they  had  made  a  hole, 
Geronnet  gave  them  hatchets  and  saws  to  cut  the  bars.  Several  of 
the  inhabitants,  on  hearing  the  noise,  quitted  their  beds,  wondering 
what  it  could  be  ;  for  they  never  imagined  the  English  were  come  to 
awaken  them  at  such  an  hour.  The  porters  at  the  gate,  who  had  so 
badly  guarded  it,  hearing  the  clattering  of  armor  and  the  neighing  of 
horses,  knew  they  had  been  deceived  and  surprised.  They  went  to 
the  windows  over  the  gate,  and  bawled  out,  "  Treason ! .  treason  !" 
which  alarmed  the  whole  town  :  many  rose  and  fled  to  save  them, 
selves  and  fortune  in  the  castle,  but  few  were  allowed  to  enter  it :  for, 
when  the  governor  hesird  the  English  had  surprised  the  town,  for  Cear 
of  consequences  he  would  not  lower  the  drawbridge.  He  received, 
indeed,  some  of  his  friends  at  the  first  moment,  by  means  of  a  plank ; 
but  when  he  heard  the  cries  of  the  women  and  children,  he  withdrew 
the  plank,  and  would  never  replace  it,  but  made  his  preparations  for 
defence,  in  case  the  castle  should  be  attacked. 

I  have  said  how  the  first  gate  was  opened  :  the  second  was  cut 
down  with  axes,  and  the  captains,  with  their  companions,  marched 
into  the  town  without  any  opposition.  They  did  not,  at  first,  enter 
a  house,  for  they  knew  not  if  any  bodies  of  men  were  collecting  to 
resist  them,  but  went  through  the  town  to  be  assured  of  it  They 
only  found  a  few,  who  were  attempting  to  enter  the  castle,  that  made 
any  resistance,  but  they  were  soon  either  slain  or  made  prisoners. 
Why  should  I  make  a  long  story  of  it?  The  town  of  Montferrant 
was  thus  surprised,  on  a  Thursday  night,  the  thirteenth  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, by  Perrot  le  B^arnois  and  his  accomplices.  When  they  saw 
themselves  masters  of  the  place,  they  took  up  their  lodgings  at  differ- 
ent hfitels,  without  doing  violence  to  any  one;  for  Perrot  had  ordered, 
under  pain  of  death,  that  neither  woman  nor  damsel  should  be  vio. 
lated,  that  no  houses  should  be  burnt,  nor  any  prisoners  made  without 
his  knowledge ;  and  that  no  one,  under  the  same  penalty,  should 
hurt  church  or  churchman,  nor  take  away  anything  from  thence. 
These  were  the  orders  Perrot  le  B^amois  always  gave  ;  and  he  had 
made  them  strictly  observed  ever  since  he  had  entered  France,  to 
carry  on  a  war  against  its  towns  and  castles. 

Such  was  not  the  conduct  of  Geoffry  Tfite.noire :  it  was  indifferent 
to  him  whether  churches  were  plundered  or  not,  so  that  he  gained  by 
it.  When  news  was  brought  to  Clermont,  which  is  but  a  short 
league  distant,  of  the  capture  of  Montferrant  by  the  English,  the  in- 
habitants were  greatly  alarmed,  and  not  without  cause,  for  their  en- 
emies were  too  near.  They  knew  not  well  how  to  act ;  but  they 
made  preparations,  for  the  defence  of  the  town.  This  intelligence 
was  also  carried  to  Chiteau-neuf,  on  the  Allier,  Thionne,  Vic, 
Yssoire,  Riom,  Aigucperse,  and  the  strong  castle  of  Montpensier : 
all,  or  the  greater  part,  of  these  places  belonged  to  the  duke  of  Berry. 
Those  who  heard  it,  or  were  any  way  affected  by  it,  were  exceed, 
ingly  surprised  :  and  the  neighboring  parts  of  Auvergne,  Bourbonnois, 
Forfits,  and  even  as  far  as  Berry,  trembled.  When  the  news  came 
to  Paris,  the  king  and  his  uncles  were,  as  was  natural,  very  wroth. 
The  count.dauphin  of  Auvergne  was  at  this  time  in  Paris,  on  the 
affairs  of  his  country,  and  greatly  hurt  when  told  of  the  surprise  of 
Montfen-ant ;  for,  as  he  was  with  the  count  d'Armagnac,  lieutenant 
for  the  king  over  these  countries,  he  was  afraid  blame  would  be  im. 
puted  to  him  for  being  absent  from  his  government.  But  his  excuse 
was,  that  he  was  at  Paris  for  the  completion  of  the  treaties  that  had 
been  entered  into  wijh  the  captains  of  the  free  companies,  and  that, 
on  the  faith  of  them,  the  country  had  thought  itself  in  perfect  security. 
The  dauphin,  however,  set  out  from  Paris,  for  Auvergne,  the  moment 
he  heard  of  it,  leaving  his  state  behind,  and,  only  attended  by  one 
page,  took  the  road  for  Moulins,  in  the  Bourbonnois,  changing  horses 
daily.  In  this  haste,  he  came  to  St.  Pierre  le  Moustier,*  where  he 
learnt  other  intelligence,  which  I'will  relate  to  you. 


*  "  St  Fiene  le  Moiatiar"— « town  io  tha  Niramois,  seven  biaituu  ftom  Mottka. 
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CHAPTER    CV. 

TKKKOT  LK  BEABIfOIS  AND  HIS  COMPANIONS  DETERMINE  NOT  TO  KEEP 
rOSSESSION  OF  MONTFEEKANT.  TBEY  MAZE  A  SALLT  ON  SOME  TKOOPS 
FROM  CLERMONT,  WHO  BAD  ADVANCED  TO  THE  BARRIERS  OF  THE  CAP. 
in»ED  TOWN,  AND  INSTANTLY  DEFEAT  THEM. 

On  the  Friday  morning  these  captains,  being  complete  lords  of 
Montferrant,  and  having  had  all  the  inhabitants  tied  together,  so  that 
they  could  not  any  way  oppose  them,  searched  their  houses,  and 
packed  up  whatever  they  thought  would  be 'profitable  to  them,  in 
draperies,  cloths,  furs,  dresses,  and  other  articles.  When  at  break- 
fast they  had  a  long  consultation,  whether  to  keep  the  town  or  not: 
some  were  for  keeping  and  fortifying  it ;  but  the  majority  were  of  a 
contrary  opinion,  and  said  it  would  be  madness  to  do  so,  for  they 
would  be  at  too  great  a  distance  from  their  own  castles,  and  be  in- 
closed within  it.  Should  they  be  besieged,  they  were  not  in  force  to 
hold  out,  and  too  far  from  any  assistance.  They  would  be  starved 
into  a  surrender ;  for  there  were  numbers  of  gentlemen  in  the  towns 
and  cities  about;  and  the  duke  of  Berry,  as  soon  as  he  should  hear 
what  they  had  done,  would  order  thither  the  marshal  of  France,  the 
lord  Lewis  de  Sancerre.  The  count  d'Armagnac  and  the  dauphin 
would  advance  to  the  siege  with  a  great  force,  without  waiting  to  be 
sent  to ;  for  they  had  under  them  the  following  great  barons :  the 
lords  de  la  Tour,  d'Apton,  d'Aptiel,  de  Renel,  de  la  Paliase,  and 
several  more ;  but,  above  all,  sir  John  Bonne-lance  would  come 
hither,  with  a  large  body  of  friends ;  for  it  had  been  said  the  town 
was  lost  by  his  imprudence  and  neglect.     . 

Such  were  the  arguments  urged  against  keeping  the  town,  partio. 
ularly  by  Perrot  le  B^arnois  and  Olira  Barbe.  Many  other  reasons 
were  added ;  for,  should  they  be  taken,  they  would  lose  all  they  had, 
be  punished  for  what  they  had  done,  and  their  forts  would  be  taken 
from  them.  They  therefore  resolved  to  march  away  that  evening, 
and  carry  away  their  booty  and  prisoners,  of  whom  they  had  more 
than  two  hundred.  To  prevent  any  hindrance  to  this  plan,  they 
posted  strong  guards  at  all  the  gates,  so  that  no  one  could  leave  the 
town. 

I  will  now  relate  a  skirmish  that  passed  between  them  and  some 
from  Clermont.  When  news  first  came  to  Clermont  that  Mpntfer. 
rant  was  taken  by  the  English,  they  were  much  alarmed  at  having 
such  neighbors,  and  held  many  consultations  on  the  subject.  There 
was,  on  the  road  from  Clermont  to  Montferrant,  the  handsomest, 
strongest,  and  best  built  church,  belonging  to  the  mendicant  friars,  in 
France.  It  had  large  inclosures,  surrounded  by  high  walls,  within 
which  were  very  productive  vineyards;  for,  one  year  with  another, 
these  friars  made  from  one  hundred  to  six  score  hogsheads  of  wine. 
Ill  these  consultations,  some  advised  the  destruction  of  this  monas. 
tery ;  as  they  said  it  was  so  nDar  the  town,  that  it  was  not  unlikely 
to  be  its  ruin,  if  in  the  hands  of  these  pillagers.  The  pulling  it  down 
had  been  in  agitation  formerly,  and  they  were  now  eager  to  effect  it. 
But  others  said,  it  would  be  a  pity  to  destroy  such  handsome  build. 
ings ;  and  that  it  would  be  better  to  march  to  Montferrant,  and 
skirmish  with  the  conquerors,  at  the  barrieis,  and,  if  possible,  invest 
the  place,  to  prevent  the  enemy  leaving  it ;  for,  within  four  days,  the 
knights  and  squires  of  the  Bourbonnois  and  Forfits  would  be  collected 
and  lay  siege  to  it.  While  these  conversations  were  going  forward 
in  the  city  of  Clermont,  about  sixty  [Qen-at-arms,  well  mounted,  were 
ready  to  march  toward  Montferrant,  and  skirmish  at  the  barrieis,  and 
then  return  home  again.  No  one  checked  their  ardor :  for  there 
were  among  them  some  of  the.noblest  in  the  town,  who  seemed  eager 
to  perform  deeds  of  valor.  Being  all  equipped,  they  set  off  for  Mont, 
ferrant,  taking  with  them  thirty  cross-bows.  Upward  of  two  hundred 
volunteers  left  Clermont  and  followed  them  on  foot. 

It  was  told  to  the  companions  in  Montferrant,  that  a  party  from 
Clermont,  were  at  the  barriers.  This  news,  pleased  them  much : 
upward  of  one  hundred  of  the  most  expert  having  armed  themselves, 
and  mounted  their  horsey  ordered  the  gates  to  be  thrown  open,  and 
fell  upon  those  from  Clermont,  shouting,  "  Saint  George  !"  When 
the  party  saw  themselves  thus  vigorously  attacked,  they  were  panic, 
struck  and  instantly  defeated,  without  making  the  smallest  defence, 
but  flying  in  all  directions.  The  best  mounted,  on  leaving  Clermont, 
took  the  lead,  and  said  on  the  road  they  would  be  the  first  to  attack 
these  pillagers ;  but  shortly  they  were  the  first  to  return  to  their  town, 
and  the  Gascons  at  their  heels.  Had  the  last  had  as  good  horses,  all 
or  the  greater  part  would  have  remained  with  them :  they,  however, 
chased  them  until  they  met  the  volunteers  on  foot,  who,  when  they 
perceived  the  defeat  of  their  townsmen,  kept  no  longer  «ny  order, 
but  ran  away  for  the  fastest,  leaping  from  hedge  to  hedge,  and  from 
ditch  to  ditch,  to  save  themselves.  The  cross-bows  from  Clermont 
kept  in  better  aiTay  wheij  the  others  fled,  and  drew  themselves  up  in 
a  vineyard  with  presented  bows,  making  a  show  of  defence.  They 
there  lemaihed  until  the  English  had  returned  to  Montferrant,  for 
they  niiver  thought  of  going  after  them.  The  Clermontois  lost  twenty 
>f  their  men,  six  killed  and  fourteen  made  piisoners. 


CHAPTER  CVI. 

FERKOT  LE  BEABHOIS  AND  HIS  COMPANIONS,  HATINO  FLimDEKED  MONT 
FERRANT,  RETREAT  TO  THEIR  FORTS.  HISANSWER  TO  THE  DAUPHIN 
OF  AUVERONE,  WOO  COMPLAINS  OF  HIS  HATINO  SURPRISED  THIS  TOWN 
DURI^a  THE  TIME  TREATIES  WERE  IN  AOITATION  FOR  HIS  LIATIHO  THX 
COtJNTRT. 

When  this  business  was  over,  they  were  busily  employed  until 
near  night  in  packing  up  their  plunder.  On  the  point  of  six  o'clock, 
having  completed  it,  they  were  on  foot,  except  about  sixty  on  hoise. 
back,  and  conducted  down  the  streets  more  than  four  hundred  horses 
laden  with  cloths,  furs,  and  whatever  they  had  seized.  They  had 
found  in  the  houses  of  the  rich,  caskets  full,  but  had  left  them  empty. 
Having  bound  all  the  inhabitants,  two  and  two,  they  had  the  gates 
opened  after  nightfall  and  departed,  not  having  staid  at  Montferrant 
more  than  eighteen  hours.  They  sent  their  baggage-  and  prisoneia 
before,  with  those  on  foot ;  and  the  captains  followed  close  after  on 
hoiseback.  It  was  dark  night ;  and,  as  the  country  did  not  suspect 
their  stay  would  have  been  so  short,  they  were  not  pursued.  About 
midnight  they  came  to  Donzac,  which  they  had  left  two  days  before, 
and  there  unpacked  and  examined  their  plunder.  I  heard,  when  in 
that  country,  that  they  gained  by  this  expedition  upward  of  one  hun. 
dred  thousand  francs,  besides  prisoners ;  for  sir  Peter  de  Giac,  chan. 
cellor  of  France,  alone  lost  more  than  thirty  thousand  francs  in  gold. 

The  companions  had  wisely  resolved  to  leave  Montferrant  as  they 
did  :  had  they  staid  two  days  longer,  they  could  not  have  attempted 
it  without  great  danger  of  their  lives.  The  whole  surrounding  coun. 
try  were  collecting,  and  advancing  in  great  bodies  to  lay  siege  to 
them,  under  the  command  of  the  lords  de  la  Tour,  de  Montague, 
d'Aptheir,  d'Apthon,  sir  Guiscard  Dauphin,  the  marquis  of  Gaiulhat, 
sir  Lewis  d'Ambiere,  the  lord  de  la  Palisse,  sir  Ploustrac  de  Chaste. 
lux,  and  the  seneschal  de  Montaigne.  None  remained  at  home,  and 
the  count  dauphin  was  very  active  in  the  matter.  He  would  have 
been  there  within  two  days,  had  he  not  heard  that  the  Gascons  had 
retreated  to  their  forts :  at  the  same  time,  he  received  an  account  of 
all  (he  mischief  which  they  had  committed.  When  he  was  assured 
this  intelligence  was  true,  he  travelled  more  slowly  to  Saint  Four. 
9ain,  and  thence  to  Moulins  in  the  Bourbonnois,  where  he  met  his 
daughter,  the  duchess  of  Bourbon,  who  had  been  very  much  alarmed, 
but  was  rejoiced  on  hearing  the  enemy  had  retreated,  though  thosa 
of  Montferrant  had  suflered  severely  by  their  visit,  as  her  country 
was  now  freed  from  such  near  and  troublesome  neighbots.  "  On  my 
faith,"  said  the  counUdauphin,  "  though  it  were  to  cost  ma  a  very 
large  sum  of  money,  I  wish  these  pillagers  had  remained  at  Mont, 
ferrant,  for  it  should  have  ended  badly  with  them.  We  in  Auvergne 
could  never  have  had  so  fair  an  opportunity  of  punishing  them,  and 
gaining  their  forts.  They  prove  their  abilities  in  war  by  having  so 
expeditiously  finished  the  matter.  They  have  now  reentered  their 
forts,  and  their  plunder  is  in  safety."  Thus  did  the  count-danphi', 
of  Auvergne  and  his  daughter,  the  duchess  of  Bourbon,  conveis<; 
together. 

Perrot  le  B£aniois,  Olim  Barbe,  le  bourg  de  Copane,  le  bourg  An. 
glois,  Apthon  Seighin,  and  the  other  captains  of  the  free  companies, 
on  their  arrival  at  Donzac,  made  a  division  of  their  pillage  and  pris. 
oners ;  some  they  ransomed,  others  were  carried  with  them  to  their 
different  forts,  when  they  separated  at  Donzac  for  Carlat,  Chainlet, 
and  their  other  garrisons.  The  country  of  Auvergne  was  now  better 
guarded  than  ever.  The  count  d'Armagnac  and  the  count-dauphin 
sent,  however,  to  tell  Perrot  le  B^arnois,  that  he  had  treacherously 
and  wickedly  surprised  and  plundered  Montferrant,  during  the  time 
when  treaties  were  negotiating  between  them,  and  that,  as  he  had 
assented  to  such  treaties,  they  expected  he  would  make  reparation 
for  the  mischief  that  had  been  done.  Penot  replied  to  this  message 
by  saying,  that  "  under  their  graces'  favor,  neither  he  nor  any  of  the 
seven  captains,  who  had  plundered  Montferrant,  had  ever  entered 
into  any  treaty  with  them  :  that  they  had  not  taken  the  town  treach. 
erously  nor  by  scalado,  but  had  fairly  entered  by  the  gate,  which  had 
been  opened  to  them  on  their  arrival :  that  if  they  had  assented  to  a 
treaty,  legally  sworn  and  sealed,  they  would,  on  their  part,  religiously 
and  loyally  have  adhered  to  it ;  but  that  was  not  the  fact,  nor  had 
they  any'intentions  of  ever  entering  into  any  treaty  with  him." 
Things  remained  in  this  siate,  nor  could  these  lords  gain  anything 
more.  Sir  Peter  de  Giac  was  much  vexed  at  his  loss,  and  the  towns 
men  of  Montferrant  recovered  themselves  as  well  as  they  could  from 
such  an  unfortunate  adventure. 


CHAPTER    CVII. 

THE  LORD  LEWIS  OF  BLOIS  MARRIES  THE  LADY  MARY  OF  BERRY,  AND 
THE  LORD  JOHN  OF  BERRY  THE  PRINCESS  MARY  OP  FRANCE,  WHO  DIES 
SHORTLY  AFTER.  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  LADY  JANE  OP  ARMAONAO, 
DUCHESS    OF    BERRY. 

Count  Guy  de  Blois,  in  company  with  his  countess  and  a  hand, 
some  attendance  of  knights,  squires,  and  ladies,  set  out  in  the  month 
of  August,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1386,*  in  grand  array,  from  his 


*  DflnJB  Sauvage,  in  a  marginal  note,  aayi,  that  Froissart  having  omitted  to  noti« 
these  marriages  at  their  proper  time,  prefers  montioning  them  hero  lather  *MAn  omil 
them  entirely. 
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eostle  of  Blois,  for  Berry.  They  carried  with  them  their  young  son, 
who,  the  preceding  year,  had  been  betrothed  to  the  lady  Mary, 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Berry ;  and  it  was  the  intention  of  all  par. 
ties,  that  on  their  arrival  at  Bourges  the  marriage  should  be.consum- 
mated.  When  the  contracts  had  been  signed,  the  marriage  ceremony 
was  performed  in  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Stephen,  at  Bourges, 
by  a  valiant  prolate,  the  cardinal  of  Avignon.  The  chancellor  of 
Berry  and  the  bishop  of  Poitiers  had  betrothed  them  to  each  other 
the  year  before.  There  were  many  grand  feasts  and  entertainments 
at  this  wedding  of  lord  Lewis  of  Blois  with  the  lady  Mary  of  Berry, 
»nd  the  tilts  and  tournaments  of  the  knights  and  squires  lasted  for 
eight  days.  The  count  and  countess  of  Blois,  when  all  was  over, 
took  leave  of  the  duke  of  Berry  and  returned  to  Blois,  accompanied 
&y  their  daughter-in-law. 

This  same  year,  John  of  Berry,  son  of  the  duke  of  Berry,  and 
Bfylod  count  de  Montpensier,  was  married  to  lady  Mary  of  France, 
sistei  to  king  Charles.  _  The  duchess  of  Berry,  with  her  son  and  the 
lady  x\f  ary  of  France,  paid  a  visit  to  the  count  and  countess  of  Blois 
during  the^ent  of  the  ensuing  year.  They  and  their  attendants 
i/ere  grandly  received  in  the  castle  of  Blois,  as  the  count  understood 
nese  matters  well.  I  was  present  at  the  time  of  this  visit.  When 
the  duchess  and  her  children  had  staid  three  days,  they  departed  for 
Poitiers ;  but  they  vent  by  water  down  the  Loire  as  far  as  Amboise, 
and  from  thence  travelled  in  cars  and  on  horseback  to  Poitou.  The 
dnchess  and  her  children  resided  for  the  most  part  in  the  fair  castle 
of  a  handsome  town  called  Chinon.* 

In  this  year  died  the  lady  Mary  of  Franco,  the  young  bride  of  the 
count  de  Montpensier.  Soon  after  died  also,  the  lady  Jane  d'Ar. 
magnac,  duchess  of  Berry.  Thus  the  duke  and  his  son  were  left 
widowers :  they,  however,  married  again,  but  not  immediately,  I 
shall  speak  of  these  second  marriages,  more  especially  of  that  of  the 
duke,  at  a  proper  time,  aa  our  history  claims  that  mention  be  made 
of  it. 


CHAPTER    CVIII. 

WBILE  THS  C017NCIL  OF  FBAHCS  IS  IN  DELIBERATION  WHETHEK  OK  NOT 
TO  MARCH  AN  ABUT  AGAINST  THE  DUKE  OF  OUELDBES,  THE  DVKE  OF 
BERRY  SENDS  THE  COUNT  D'eSTAMPES  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  BRITTANY,  TO 
■HDEAVOR  TO  WIN  HIM  OVER  TO  THE  PARTY  OF  FRANCE,  AFTER  HAVINO 
ALIENATED  HIMSELF  FROM  IT  BY  THE  ARREST  OP  THE  CONSTABLE. 

I  HAVE  before  mentioned  the  challenge  which  had  been  sent  by 
the  duke  of  Gueldres  to  the  king  of  France,  It  was  much  talked  of 
everywhere,  from  the  uncourteous  and  indeed  rude  language  it  was 
said  to  contain.  I  was  in  truth  shown  some  rough  drafts,  which  were 
said  to  be  exact  copies  of  this  challenge  ;  but  as  I  never  saw  the 
original,  nor  any  .certified  copy,  I  did  not  give  much  credit  to  what 
so  nearly  concerned  a  little  prince,  like  the  duke  of  Gueldres,  and  a 
king  of  France,  It  was  evident  that  this  conduct  had  greatly  angered 
'  the  king  of  France,  who  seemed  determined  to  have  reparation,  and 
expected  excuses  to  be  made  for  it  by  the  duke  of  Gueldres.  The 
king's  council  had  resolved  it  should  not  remain  quiet :  for  the  great 
barons  had  declared,  that  if  the  king  did  not  show  his  resentment, 
whatever  sums  it  might  cost  France,  they  would  be  alone  to  blame  : 
for  the  king  had  proved,  when  in  Flanders,  his  willingness  to  pursue 
his  enemies.  The  king  was  young,  indeed,  but  of  good  courage  ; 
and  if  he  suffered  such  insults  with  patience,  foreign  countries  would 
hold  the  nobility  of  France  very  cheap,  as  they  were  the  king's  ad. 
visers,  and  bad  sworn  to  guard  his  honor.  The  lord  de  Coucy  took 
great  pains  in  the  council,  that  no  blame  might  fall  on  him ;  and 
showed  clearly  he  personally  felt  the  insult.  He  was  better  acquainted 
with  the  character  of  the  Germans  than  many  others,  from  his  dis. 
putes  with  the  duke  of  Austria,  and  from  different  transactions  in 
which  he  had  been  engaged  with  them. 

The  king's  ministers  saw  that  the  greater  part  of  the  nobles  of  the 
realm  were  for  war  against  Gueldres,  and,  in  particular  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  on  account  of  the  warfare  the  duke  was  carrying  on  against 
his  aunt,  the  duchess,  and  the  country  of  Brabant.  This  duchy  re. 
verted  to  him  after  the  deaease  of  his  aunt  and  her  sister,t  who  were 
both  old  ladies.  The  duke  of  Burgundy  would  very  gladly  have 
se^n  the  duke  of  Gueldres,  who  was  chivalrous  enough,  checked  by 
fair  or  foul  means.  It  was  necessary,  however,  the  kingdom  should 
be  unanimous  in  this  disposition ;  for  it  was  a  great  distance  the 
king  of  France  would  have  to  march  into  Germany,  to  make  con. 
quests  and  put  lords  under  his  obedience  ;  and  he  must  carry  with 
him  the  whole  force  of  the  kingdom ;  for,  as  the  Germans  were  so 
avaricious,  it  was  uncertain  if  they  would  not  all  unite  in  the  support 


•  Chinon,"  an  ancient  town  of  France,  election  of  Toure.  It  is  remarkable  for  tJie 
deatli  of  Henry  JU.  ofEngland.rud  the  residence  of  CliarlesVII.  of  France.  Rabfilaii 
was  bom  very  near  to  it. 
t  In  the  12th  annotation  of  Denis  Sauva^e,  he  makes  the  following  observations : 
"  -SMter."  "  I  should  suppose  this  sister  to  be  Jane,  widow  ofthe  late  William  count 
of  Hainaiilt,  according  to  the  29th  and  117th  chapters  ofthe  first  volume,  if  the  257th  of 
the  same  volume,  and  the  209th  of  the  second,  did  not  incline  me  to  believe,  that  this 
widow  was  the  Jane  of  Brabant  married  again  to  Winceslaus.  lost  duke  of  Brabant, 
who  acquired,  by  his  union  with  her,  that  duchy.  The  countess  of  Flanders,  who  wos 
sister  to  this  duchess,  died  five  yean  laefore  her  husband,  count  Lewis  of  Flanders,  who 
deceased  in  the  n>onth  of  January.  1384;  se  that  1  suspect  the  reading  should  be, '  aller 
the  decease  of  hH  lunt  who  was  now  very  old  ;*  for  1  cannot  say  who  this  sister  was." 


of  the  duke  of  Gueldres.  In  addition,  the  duke  of  Burgundy  and  the 
other  nobles  were  aware  of  the  consequences  the  conduct  of  the 
Duke  of  Brittany  might  lead  to  ;  for  he  showed  his  preference  of 
war  to  peace  with  France  ;  and  the  lords  of  the  council  knew  he 
was  laying  provision  of  stores  and  artillery  in  all  his  strong  towns 
and  castles  for  their  defence,  in  case  of  being  besieged.  Besides 
this,  he  was  constantly  sending  over  letters  and  messengers  to 
England,  to  the  king  and  his  council,  in  the  most  affectionate  terms, 
offering  henceforth  the  strongest  friendship,  so  that  the  English  might 
continue  the  war  wdth  the  most  flattering  hopeb  of  success. 

The  council  were  unwilling  to  decide  on  any  bold  measures,  until 
this  cloud,  which  hung  over  Brittany,  was  removed  by  some  means 
or  other,  so  that  the  kingdom  might  not  have  any  fear  from  that 
quarter;  for,  should  the  king  march  into  Germany,  the  country 
would  be  left  defenceless^  and  they  knew  not  well  how  to  bring 
about  an  accommodation.  Those  who  had  been  sent  info  Brittany, 
the  bishop  of  Langres,  sir  John  de  Vienne,  and  sir  John  de  Bueil, 
were  returned,  and  had  told  the  king  and  his  uncles  of  their  ill  sue- 
cess.  Upon  this  the  duke  of  Berry  resolved  to  send  thither  his 
cousin,  the  count  d'Estampes,  who  was  a  valiant  man  and  able  nego- 
tiator. He  therefore  addressed  him  in  such  words  as  these  :  "  Fair 
cousin,  I  entreat  you  would  go  to  Brittany :  it  is  absolutely  necessafy 
you  should  do  so,  to  negotiate  with  our  cousin,  the  duke  of  Brittany  ; 
and  should  you  find  him  hot  and  imperious  in  speech,  do  not  mind 
it,  nor  put  yourself  in  any  passion.  Treat  him  gently,  aitd  with  the 
greatest  attention,  and  endeavor  to  jnake  him  listen  to  reason  :  tell 
him  that  the  king,  myself,  and  brother  of  Burgundy,  vrish  him  every- 
thing good,  and  beai  nim  the  strongest  affection;  and  that,  if  he 
would  come  and  live  with  us,  he  would  find  us  always  ready  to  serve 
him.  In  respec^to  tlie  castles  which  he  holds  from  the  constable, 
say,  jokingly,  that,  to  be  sure,  he  had  seized  them  unjustly,  and  that, 
if  he  would  be  pleased  to  render  them  back  it  would  redound  greatly 
to  his  honor,  and  the  king  would  give  him  as  rich  and  as  strong  ones 
in  any  part  of  the  kingdom  he  may  choose.  Exert  yourself,  dear 
cousin,  to  bring  us  back  good  news ;  and  do  not  quit  him,  however 
you  may  be  delayed,  without  bringing  matters  to  some  sort  of  a  con 
elusion,  taking  care  to  remember  all  the  duke's  answers,  and  to  ex- 
amine well  the  state  of  the  duchy,"  The  count  d'Estampes  assured 
the  duke  he  would  cheerfully  imdertake  it ;  and  he  made  no  long 
delay)  from  the  time  of  his  conversation,  in  his  preparations  for  the 
journey.  When  ready,  he  set  out  for  Brittany,  taking  his  road 
through  Chartres  and  Mans,  and  the  rich  country  of  Maine  to  An. 
gers,  where  he  met  the  queen  of  Naples,  widow  of  the  duke  of  Anjou, 
who  had  styled  himself  king  of  Naples,  Sicily  and  Jerusalem,  duke 
of  La  Puglia,  and  count  de  Provence,  Her  two  sons,  the  lords  Lewis 
and  Charles,  were  with  her. 

The  queen  received  her  cousin,  the  count  d'Estampes,  handsome- 
ly, and  becoming  her  situation ;  and  they  had  many  conversation? 
together,  such  as  lords  and  ladies  are  accustomed  to  have.  Johr 
of  Brittany  was  likewise  there,  who  was  not  in  the  good  graces  oi 
the  duke  of  Brittany,  whither  the  count  was  going :  but  he  carried  i 
off  as  well  as  he  could ;  for,  not  having  any  forces  to  support  his  pre 
tensions,  he  was  obliged  so  to  do.  The  count  remained  at  Angers 
a  day  and  night,  and  then  took  his  leave,  and  departed  for  Chanto 
ceaux,*  where  he  arrived  that  day,  and  then  continued  his  journey 
to  Nantes,  where  he  refreshed  himself,  and  inquired  after  the  duke 
of  Brittany,  He  was  told  that  he  was  at  Vannes,  or  in  that  part  of 
the  country,  which  was  his  usual  place  of  residence.  He  took  the 
road  for  Vannes,  where,  on  his  arrival,  he  waited  on  the  duke,  who 
received  him  very  kindly,  for  they  were'nearly  connected  by  blood. 
The  count  d'Estampes,  knowing  well  how  to  conduct  himself  with 
great  princes  and  dames,  for  he  had  been  brought  up  and  educated 
with  them,  acquitted  himself  with  much  prudence  when  in  the  pres. 
ence  ofthe  duke,  and,  dissembling  with  him,  did  not,  for  some  days, 
discover  the  object  of  his  coming.  When  he  found  a  proper,  oppor- 
tunity, he  began  upon  it  with  great  caution  and  humility,  to  gain  the 
duke's  affection,  in  manner  something  like  the  following :  "  My  lord 
and  very  dear  cousin,  you  must  not  be  surprised  if  I  am  come  to  see 
you  from  such  a  great  distance,  for  I  was  very  desirous  of  so  doing." 
He  then  continued  to  inform  him,  word  for  word,  what  the  duke  of 
Berry  had  charged  him  to  say.  The  duke  of  Brittany  did  not  seem 
to  pay  any  great  attention  to  what  he  said,  but,  when  he  had  done, 
replied  to  the  count  d'Estampes,  "  We  have  in  tiuth  heard  before 
what  you  now  tell  us,  and  will  consider  of  it,  for  we  have  not  as  yet 
done  so.  You  will  remain  with  us  as  long  as  you  please,  for  your 
coming  has  given  us  much  pleasure."  ' 

The  count  could  not,  for  the  present,  obtain  any  other  answer : 
but  he  continued  with  the  duke,  and  was  lodged  within  his  castle. 
He  staid  about  fifteen  days  with  the  duke  of  Brittany  in  Vannes  and 
thereabouts,  who  treated  him  with  much  affection.  He  showed  him 
his  fair  castle  of  Ermine,  which  he  had  had  newly  repaired  and 
beautified,  as  he  there  enjoyed  himself  the  most.  The  count,  one 
day  finding  him  in  good  humor,  again  remonstrated  with  him  on  his 
late  conduct,  and  repeated  the  cause  of  his  coming;  but,  though  the 
duke's  answers  were  fair,  there  was  no  dependence-to  be  placed  on 
his  restitution  of  the  hundred  thousand  francs  and  the  castles  to  the 
constable.  He  did  at  length  restore  them ;  but  it  was  of  his  own 
free-will,  without  any  request  being  made,  and  when  it  was  the  'east 


*  "Chantoceauz,"— a  small  town,  diocese  of  Nantos. 
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expected.  B«I  will  relate  in  th^^course  of  this  W..ory,  according  ,to,.ugaIhadheld^uchla^^^^^^^ 
the  infarmation  I  received, 


ThHru^rd'E   aS/findVn^^^  K  no.^norant  that  England  was  in  a  very  troubW 

longer  stay  in  Brittany  would  b?:eCdet^ernKke"L  leave  |  sTat;.  d.at  .he  council  had  many  weighty  things  to  attend  to.  a.  well 
of  the  duke,  and  return  to  France,  to  the  duke 
of  Berry,  who  had  sent  him  thither.  The  duke 
of  Brittany  parted  with  him  very  affectionately, 
and  presented  him  with  a  handsome  white  pal- 
frey, saddled  and  equipped  as  if  for  a  king,  and 
a  ring  with  a  rich  stone,  which  had  cost  at  least 
one  thousand  francs. 

The  count,  on  leaving  Brittany,  went  to  An. 
gers,  where  he  waited  on  the  queen  of  Naples 
and  John  of  Brittany,  who  were  anxious  to  hear 
what  had  passed.  They  said,  "  Fair  cousin  you 
must  have  been  well  employed,  for  you  have 
made  a  long  stay  in  Brittany."  He  related  to 
them  partly  s?hat  he  had  done,  but  the  ^conclu- 
sion was,  that  he  had  been  unsuccessful.  When 
he  had  remained  with  them  one  day,  he  departed 
for  Tours,  and  continued  his  journey  into  Berry, 
and  found  the  duke  of  Berry  at  Mehun-sur. 
Yevre,*  where  he  had  lately  built  d  very  fine 
castle,  and  was  daily  adding  to  it.  The  duke 
of  Berry  entertained  the  count  well,  and  inquired 
what  had  passed  in  Brittany.  The  count  told 
him,  word  for  word,  the  conversation  between 
him  and  the  duke,  and  that  it  had  been  impos. 
Bible  to  turn  him  from  his  purposes,  whatever 
they  might  be.  The  duke  of  Berry,  seeing  no. 
thing  better  could  be  done,  made  light  of  it,  and. 
shortly  after,  remrned  to  the  king  and  duke  of 
Burgundy,  to  relate  to  them  the  ill  success  of  the 
joufney  the  count  d'Estampes  had  undertaken, 
at  his  request,  to  Brittany.  As  they  saw  they 
could  not  do  more,  affairs  remained  in  this  state 


DoM  or  BaiTTAHT  prenmtini  Connt  d'fistampei  with  "  a  hindiome  white  palfrej,  laddled  and  miiiipiwd  u 
if  for  »  king."   Deslmed  firem  a  MS.  Dluiniiiation  of  the  IStli  oantuiy. 


CHAPTER    CIX. 

THE  CASTILLIANS  AND  FRENCH,  AFTER  THE  DEPARTDBE  OF  THE  DUKE  OF 
LANCASTER  FROM  SALIOIA,  RECONQUER,  IN  A  VERY  SHORT  TIME,  ALL 
THE  TOWNS  AND  CASTLES  HE  HAD  WON.  THE  ENSLISH  ABUSE  CASTILLE, 
WHEN  IN  THEIR  OWN  COUNTRY.  THE  KINO  OF  FRANCE  AND  HIS  COUN- 
CIL INVITE  THE  DUKE  OF  IRELAND,  WHO  HAD  FLED  FROM  ENOLAND,  TO 
.     ^  PARIS. 

You  have  before  heard  how  the  English,  who  had  come  with  the 
duke  of  Lancaster  to  Galicia,  had  departed,  and  how  the  duke  and 
duchess  had  retired  to  Oporto,  where  they  had  resided  some  time 
with  king  John  of  Portugal,  who  had  married  the  duke's  daughter. 
The  duke  of  Lancaster  was  very  disconsolate  that  his  affairs  had 
taken  so  ruinous  a  turn,  and  that  his  best  knights  and  squires  had 
■fallen  victims  to  disease.  The  whole  country  of  Galicia  was  now 
returned  to  its  allegiance  to  the  king  of  Cjstille  ;  for  the  moment 
the  Castillians,  and  the  French  knights  under  sir  Oliver  du  Guesclin, 
heard  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster's  departure  for  Portugal,  and  that  few 
English  had  remained  behind,  they  sallied  forth  to  conquer  Galicia 
back  again,  which  was  soon  done.  The  inhabitants  of  cities  and 
towns  were  more  attached  to  the  king  of  Castille  than  to  the  duke 
i)f  Lancaster,  provided,  however,  he  was  able  to  keep  the  field ;  for 
the  Castillians  and  Galicians  resemble  a  good  deal  the  Lombards  and 
Italians,  who  are  always  on  the  side  of  the  strongest,  and  shout  out, 
"  The  conqueror  for  ever!" 

All  which  the  duke  of  Lancaster  had  been  able  to  win  before  the 
beginning  of  July  was  regained,  and  the  places  garrisoned  again  by 
Fronch  and  others  under  the  obedience  of  the  king  of  Castille.  The 
English,  who  thought  to  pass  the  winter  quietly  there,  were  driven 
out  by  fair  or  foul  means,  for  such  as  made  resistance  were  put  to 
death.  Others,  seeing  affairs  go  badly,  surrendered  on  having  pass, 
ports  given  them  to  return  through  Castille  to  Gascony  by  Bayonne 
and  Rordeaux.  The  duke  of  Lancaster  was  duly  informed  of  all 
this  when  at  Oporto,  and  not  being  able  any  way  to  provide  a  remedy, 
it  gave  him  great  unquietness  of  heart.  This  may  be  readily  be- 
lieved, for  the  higher  the  spirit  and  expectations  are,  the  more  bitter 
are  disappointments  when  things  turn  out  contrary.  He,  however, 
kept  up  his  courage  tolerably  well,  and  said  at  times  that  if  he  had 
been  unsuccessful  this  year,  through  the  grace  of  God  he  would  do 
better  another  :  for  the  fortunes  of  this  world  are  so  changeable,  they 
cannot  remain  always  the  same.  The  king  of  Portugal  comforted 
him  as  much  as  it  was  in  his  power,  saying,  "  Sir,  you  will  keep  your 
state  in  this  countiy,  while  you  write  to  your  brothers  and  friends  in 
England  (he  melancholy  event  of  your  expedition,  though  they  now 
be  fully  informed  of  all,  and  press  them  to  send  you,  early  in  March 
next,  five  or  six  hundred  spears  and  two  thousand  archers.  I  will 
reassemble  my  foaces,  for  my  subjects  are  well  inclined  to  fight  the 
Castillians,  and  we  will  make  an  effectual  wax  against  them.  A 
kingdom  may  be  won  and  lost  in  one  campaign." 

The  duke,  on  hearing  the  king  thus  discourse,  was  much  pleased 
and  returned  him  his  thanks.     But,  notwithstanding  the  kingof  Por- 
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respecting  the  affairs  of  the  borders  of  Seotland,  which  gave  them 
much  uneasiness,  as  concerning  the  duke  of  Brittany,  who  was  ne- 
gotiating  important  treaties  with  them.  He  remembered  also,  that 
ho  had  many  difficulties  to  obtain  the  force  he  had  brought  vrith  him 
to  Galicia,  and  that,  knovtdng  his  countrymen  well,  he  had  never  had 
any  intention  of  seeking  a  reinforcement,  for  he  waa  aware  the 
country  at  present  was  as  heavily  pressed  as  it  was  able  to  bear ;  that 
those  who  had  gone  home  from  Castille  would  never  return  thither, 
and  he  was  fearful  they  would  discourage  any  others  from  coming  to 
his  aid.  Although  he  knew  all  this,  he  did  not  behave  well  to  the 
king  and  barons  of  Portugal  in  hiding  it  from  them.  After  residing 
some  time  at  Oporto,  he  told  the  king,  that  many  reasons  urged  him 
to  return  to  Bayonne  and  the  Bordelois;  for  that  Portugal,  though  he 
was  so  agreeably  received  there  by  all,  was  not -his  own  inheritance. 
He  added,  that  as  there  were  so  many  strong  places  and  castles  in 
the  archbishopric  of  Bordeaux,  on  the  borders  of  Foix,  Armagnac, 
beyond  the  Garonne  and  Dordogne,  in  Quercy,  Perigord,  Limousin, 
Auvergne,  and  other  parts,  which  were  still  attached  to  the  English, 
and  whose  garrisons  were  carrying  on  a  war  under  his  name  :  it 
therefore  was  his  duty  to  go  thither,  and  give  them  aid  and  advice, 
should  there  be  occasion.  He  was  besides,  when  in  Portugal,  too 
remote  to  hear  news  from  England  ;  for  the  English  dread  the  voyage 
to  Portugal,  for  its  length  and  danger  of  meeting  Castillian,  Galician, 
or  Seville  vessels,  which  cover  that  sea,  either  in  going  to,  or  return- 
ing from  Flanders,  with  merchandise. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  the  duke  of  Lancaster  made  his  pre- 
parations for  departure ;  and  when  the  galleys,  which  the  king  of 
Portugal  had  provided  for  him,  under  the  command  of  his  principal 
admiral  Alphonso  Bretat,  were  ready,  and  the  weather  favorable,  he 
and  his  duchess  look  leave  of  the  king,  their  daughter,  and  the  ba. 
rons  of  Portugal,  and  embarked  and  put  to  sea.     They  coasted  the 
shores,  and,  having  wind  and  weather  fair,  arrived  safely  at  Bayonne 
in  a  few  days.    The  inhabitants  of  Bayonne  and  the  adjacent  parts 
were  much  rejoiced  at  their  arrival,  for  they  desired  greatly  their 
coming,  and  waited  on  them  to  pay  their  respects.     News  of  the 
duke  and  duchess  being  at  Bayonne  with  their  daughter,  was  spread 
far  and  near,  and  gave  much  pleasure  to  Bordeaux  and  the  Bordelois. 
Sir  John  Harpedon,  seneschal  of  Bordeaux,  and  the  seneschal  des 
Landes,  with  other  gentlemen  of  the  country,  such  as  the  lord  de 
Mucident,  the  lords  de  Duras,  de  Jlosem,  de  Landuras,  de  Chau. 
mont,  de  I'Esparro,  de  Copane,  and  several  more  of  the  principal 
barons  and  knights,  paid  their  compliments  to  the  duke.    He  received 
them  kindly  as  they  came,  for  they  arrived  separately.    All  offered 
him  such  services  and  affection  as  are  due  to  a  lord.     The  duke  re. 
sided  this  season  at  Bayonne.    He  frequently  wrote  to  the  king  of 
England  and  to  his  brothers ;  but,  for  whatever  he  could  urge,  he 
'had  not  any  reinforcement  of  men-at-arms  or  archers ;  and,  as  things 
were  then  situated,  the  duke  of  Lancaster  and  his  concerns  were 
totally  disregarded.    Those  who  had  returned  to  Castille  gave  such 
accounts  as  discouraged  others  from  going  thither.    They  said, 
"  The  voyage  was  so  long,  a  war  with  France  would  be  far  more 
advantageous,     France  has  a  rich  country  and  temperate  climate, 
with  fine  rivers  ;  but  Castille  has  nothing  but  rocks  and  high  moun. 
tainsj^ji.  sharp  air.  muddy  rivers,  bad  meat,  and  ynnet  so  hot  and 
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harsh  there  is  no  drinking  them.  The  inhabitants  are  poor  and 
51thy,  badly  clothed  and  lodged,  and  quite  different  in  their  manners 
»  us,  so  thatit  would  be  folly  to  go  thither.  When  you  enter  a 
large  city  or  town,  you  expect  to  find  everything,  but  you  will  meet 
with  nothing  but  wines,  lard,  and  empty  coffers.  It  is  quite  the  con- 
trary in  France ;  for  there  we  have  many  a  time  found,  in  the  cities 
and  towiis,  when  the  fortune  of  war  delivered  them  into  our  hands, 
such  wealth  ^nd  riches  as  astonished  us.  It  is  such  a  war  as  this 
we  ought  to  attend  to,  and  boldly  hazard  our  lives,  for  it  is  very  pro- 
fitable, and  not  in  a  war  with  Castille  or  Portugal,  where  there  is 
nothing  but  poverty  and  loss  to  be  suffered." 

Such  were  the  conversations  of  the  English  who  had  returned  from 
Castille,  so  that  the  ministeis  who  ruled  the  country,  perceived  that 
any  expedition  thither  would  be  very  unpopular.  The  country  was 
not  as  yet  recovered  from  the  late  troubles,  which  the  executions  of 
sir  Robert  Tresilian  and  others,  and  the  flight  of  the  duke  of  Ireland, 
had  thrown  it  into.  The  king  had  also  new  counsellors,  with  whom 
he  \yas  not,  at  that  time,  well  reconciled.  All  these  things  prevented 
any  attention  being  paid  to  what  related  to  the  duke  of  Lancaster, 
who  still  resided  at  Bayonne.  The  situation  of  England,  with  respect 
to  its  internal  divisions,  the  desperate  state  of  the  affairs  of  the  duke 
of  Lancaster,  and  all  that  related  to  the  duke  of  Ireland  and  his  par- 
tisans, were  perfectly  known  to  the  king  of  France  and  his  council. 
To  gain  more  information  on  these  subjects,  the  king,  by  the  advice 
of  his  uncles,  resolved  to  invite  the  duke  of  Ireland  into  France,  and 
to  send  to  him  at  Utrecht,  where  he  resided,  proper  passports  for  his 
coming  thither,  and  for  remaining  as  long  as  it  should  be  the  king's 
pleasure,  and  to  return  whenever  the  duke  should  please.  It  was 
necessary  to  send  special  messengers,  and  that  his  passport  should  be 
particularly  made  out,  otherwise  the  duke  would  not  quit  Utrecht ;  for 
he  knew  he  was  in  the  ill  graces  of  the  lord  de  Coucy,  (who  was  a 
great  baron,  and  of  high  birth  in  France,)  and  not  without  cause,  for, 
to  say  the  truth,  he  had  very  scandalously  treated  his  duchess,  the 
daughter  of  the  lord  de  Coucy.  This  certainly  was  the  principal 
reason  that  had  blasted  his  character  in  France  and  elsewhere  ;  for 
he  was  there  as  much  hiited  and  despised  as  in  England.  When  this 
was  discussed  in  the  council  of  France,  the  lord  de  Coucy  strongly 
opposed  it ;  but  they  gave  so  many  reasons  for  the  advantages  that 
might  be  reaped  from  the  duke's  coming,  as  to  induce  him  to  yield ; 
indeed  as  the  king  willed  it,  he  could  not  say  more. 

The  king,  being  young,  was  desirous  to  see  the  duke  of  Ireland, 
because  he  had  been  told  he  was  a  gallant  knight,  and  that  the  king 
of  England's  love  for  him  had  been  \inbounded.  A  knight  and  clerk, 
who  was  one  of  the  king's  notaries,  were  sent  to  seek  him.  The  duke 
of  Ireland  was  very  much  astonished  when  he  first  heard  the  king  of 
France  wished  to  see  him,  and  had  many  ideas  what  could  be  the 
cause  of  it.  Having  considered  the  passport,  he  found  he  might 
safely  go  to  the  king  of  France,  and  return  to  Utrecht  when  he  pleased. 
IIo  therefore  left  Utrecht,  in  company  vrith  those  who  had  been  sent 
for  him,  and  continued  his  journey  until  he  arrived  at  Paris,  for  the 
King  then  resided  at  the  castle  of  the  Louvre.  The  duke  was  well 
•"ceived  by  the  king  and  his  uncles ;  and  the  king  was  desirous  he 
would  fix  his  residence  in  France,  and  had  a  hotel  appointed  for 
mm  to  live  and  keep  his  state.  He  had  wherewithal  to  do  so  hand- 
somely, for  he  had  brought  immense  suras  of  money  with  hira  from 
England,  and  the  eunsrable  of  France  was  still  much  indebted  to  him 
for  the  ransom  of  John  of  Brittany,  as  the  whole  had  not  been  paid. 
The  duke  of  Ireland  made  frequent  visits  to  the  king,  who  enter- 
tained him  well ;  and  he  was  invited  to  all  the  feasts,  tilts  and  tour- 
naments. 

CHAPTER   ex. 

THE  OOUNCn,  op  FKANCE  DISASKEE,  AS  TO  THE  EINa'S  OOINO  INTO  OER- 
MANY,  ON  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  STATE  OF  THE  REALM.  THE  DUKE  OF  BRIT- 
TANY STRENGTHENS  HIS  GARRISONS,  AND  PORJIS  ALLIANCES  WITH 
ENGLAND  AND  THE  KINO  OP   NAVARRE.      THE    ENGLISH   RAISE  A  LARGE 

ARMY. 

YoF  have  before  heard  how  the  count  d'Estampes  was  sent  by  the 
duke  of  Rerrv  into  Brittany,  in  the  hopes  of  conciliating  the  duke  of 
Brittany,  and  had  returned  unsuccessful,  to  the  great  vexation  of  the 
duke  of  Berry,  but  more  particularly  to  the  king's  council ;  for  they 
knew  the  eagerness  of  the  king  to  march  to  Germany,  to  revenge 
himself  for  the  rude  and  outrageous  challenge  the  duke  of  Gueldres 
had  sent  him.  The  wisest  of  the  council,  foreseeing  what  might 
happen,  thought  it  would  be  too  dangerous  for  the  king,  at  this  mo- 
ment, to  leave  the  realm.  They  now  clearly  saw  the  duke  of  Brit. 
tany  would  not  listen  to  terms  of  accommodation,  and  felt  his  con. 
duct,^in  arresting,  confining,  and  ransoming  the  constable  for  one 
hundred  thousand  francs,  three  castles  and  a  town,  highly  offensive 
to  the  honor  of  France.  They  heard  also,  that  the  duke  had  entered 
into  a  strong  alliance  with  the  king  of  England,  and  was  laying  up 
stores  of  all  kinds  in  his  different  towns  and  castles.  He  was  seek- 
ing mends  on  all  sides,  so  that  his  barons  and  knights  knew  not  how 
to  act,  (or  at  least  the  greater  part,)  whether  to  go  to  France,  or  re- 
main with  the  duke  and  abide  the  event ;  but  they  would  never  have 
taken  arms  against  France,  for  the  knights  and  squires  of  Brittany 
are  too  loyal  Frenchmen  to  be  induced  to  be  guilty  of  such  conduct. 
The  council  were  fearful,  and  with  reason,  should  the  king  march  to 


Germany  with  a  large  force,  and  he  could  not  do  otherwise,  that  the 
duke  of  Brittany  would  introduce  the  English  into  his  country,  by 
Saint  Malo,  Saint  Matthieu,  Kemper,  Treguier,  Guerrande,  Vannea, 
or  on  some  other  parts  of  the  coast,  for  they  could  not  gain  a  better 
entrance  into  France.  They  were,  therefore,  much  puzzled,  how 
they  could,  vrithout  compromising  the  king's  honor  and  that  of  the 
realm,  bring  about  a  reconciliation  with  the  duke.  But  some  of  the 
council  said,  "  that  it  would  be  very  blameable  in  the  king  to  put  off 
bis  expedition  for  this  duke  of  Brittany,  who  was  not  master  of  hia 
own  country ;  and  he  might  be  assured  that  the  knights  and  barona 
of  Brittany  would  never  side  with  him  against  the  king  of  France. 
Let  the  king,  in  God's  name,  undertake  the  expedition,  and  the  con- 
stable, with  his  Bretons,  may  stay  at  home  to  guard  the  country." 
This  opinion  was  ably  supported  in  the  council ;  but  others  opposed 
it,  saying,  "  It  cannot  be  done,  for  the  king  will  never  undertake  it 
without  the  constable,  as  he  knows  more  of  war  than  any  other 
knight."  Some  argued,  saying,  ".Let  the  king  then  remain,  and  send 
thither  one  of  his  uncles,  for  instance  my  lord  of  Burgundy,  with  two 
thousand  lances  and  seven  thousand  lusty  varlets ;  for,  as  the  war 
principally  affects  him,  he  is  bound  to  go  thither,  from  his  connection 
with  Brabant,  which  is  the  seat  of  war  j  and  he  will  be  joined,  when 
in  that  country,  by  seven  hundred  spears,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty 
thousand  of  the  common  people."  "  What  you  say  is  to  no  purpose," 
others  replied,  "  for  the  king  is  determined  to  go,  as  commander-in- 
chief:  he  says,  since  he  has  been  challenged,  he  will  not  refuse  it 
It  is  proper  he  should  therefore  go ;  and,  as  he  is  young,  the  oftener 
lie  bears  arms,  the  more  will  he  like  them."  "  All  this  is  well,"  said 
some,  "  but  who  will  be  bold  enough  to  advise  the  king  to  march  so 
far  into  Germany,  and  among  such  proud  and  crafty  people  ?  The 
entrance  may  be  easy  enough,  but  not  so  the  return ;  for,  when  they 
know  that  the  king  of  France  and  his  nobles  are  in  the  heart  of  their  ' 
country,  they  will  collect  together  at  some  of  the  passes  they  are  ac. 
quainted  with,  and  of  which  we  are  ignorant,  and  completely  destroy 
us.  They  are  the  most  avaricious  of  mankind,  and  the  most  cruel  to 
their  prisoners ;  for,  when  they  take  any  in  war,  they  throw  them 
into  close  dungeons,  loaded  with  fetters,  and  such-like  prison  furni- 
ture :  they  are  cunning  enough  in  these  matters,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
larger  ransom  for  them.  They  are  in  the  highest  spirits  when  they 
make  captive  a  nobleman  or  man  of  rank,  and  carry  him  with  tliom 
into  Bohemia,  Austria, or  Saxony,  and  confine  him  in  some  uuiuhab- 
ited  castle,  where  you  must  seek  for  him.  Such  people  are  worse 
than  Pagans  or  Saracens,  for  their  extreme  covetouaness  robs  tliem 
of  all  ideas  of  honor. "  Now,  if  you  conduct  the  king  to  such  a  coun. 
try,  and  any  melancholy  event  happen,  and  who  can  foresee  wlial 
unfortunate  accidents  may  not  occur  ?  it  will  be  said  that  we  have 
advised  him,  like  traitors,  to  his  ruin,  and  not  for  the  welfare  of  him 
or  the  kingdom.  But,  should  the  king  persist  in  this  expedition  (God  - 
defend  the  realm  from  harm !)  whom  will  he  take  with  him,  and 
what  nobles  are  to  attend  him  ?  for  he  must  be  properly  accompanied, 
and  the  country,  being  left  empty  of  defenders,  is  in  risk  of  total  de 
struction.  Who  will  now  advise  the  king  to  undertake  this  matter 
in  person  ?"  "  What  can  be  done  then  ?"  said  others,  in  repi)'. 
"  Why,"  answered  those  who  had  more  maturely  considered  the  mnt. 
ter,  and  weighed  all  the  difficulties  attending  it,  "  let  the  king  think 
no  more  of  it,  nor  send  any  considerable  force  thither.  The  duke 
of  Gueldres  is  young  and  hot-headed,  and  puffed  up  with  having' 
challenged  a  king  of  France.  It  has  not  proceeded  from  any  bolii 
understanding,  but  from  the  self-sufficiency  of  a  young  man,  wh;/. 
wants  to  fly  before  he  has  wings.  Since  he  has  sent  his  defiance, 
let  him  follow  it  up :  the  kingdom  of  France  is  large,  and  the  mo. 
ment  he  shall  enter  it,  whatever  part  it  may  be,  the  king  will  be 
informed  of  it,  and  have  just  cause  for  calling  on  his  subjects  for  sup- 
port, and  for  marching  to  repel  the  invader,  should  he  have  remained 
in  France,  or  for  pursuing  him  into  Germany,  The  king  will,  b;  - 
such  conduct,  acquire  honor  for  himself  and  his  kingdom,  at  a  muc'n 
cheaper  rate  than  by  marching  into  Gueldres.  We  have  been  in 
formed,  by  those  well  acquainted  with  the  country,  that  there  are  foui 
large  rivers  to  cross  before  you  arrive  at  the  duke's  territories,  and 
that  the  smallest  is  as  wide  as  the  Loire  at  Nemours  or  La  Charity, 
and  the  country  was  covered  with  heath  and  offered  no  place  fit  fur 
encampment.  Now,  those  who  please  may  advise  the  king  to  im. 
dertake  his  expedition  through  such  a  country." 

Thus,  as  I  have  said,  was  the  council  dividea  respecting  this  ex- 
pedition to  Gueldres,  which  the  king  was  very  anxious  to  accomplish. 
Indeed,  more  progress  would  have  been  made  toward  it,  if  they  had 
not  been  afraid  of  the  mischief  that  might  come  from  Brittany  ;  and 
this  delayed  it  much.  There  was  cause  for  their  fears ;  for  the  duke, 
who  had  received  information  of  the  challenge  of  the  duke  of  Guel- 
dres, and  of  the  king's  eagerness  to  march  against  him,  was  only 
waiting  until  the  king  had  quitted  the  kingdom,  to  introduce  the 
English,  with  whom  he  had  formed  an  alliance,  into  his  duchy.  The 
duke  had  by  his  subtle  arts  gained  over  the  principal  towns  to  his  in. 
terest,  such  as  Nantes,  Vannes,  Rennes,  Treguier,  Guerrande,  Lam. 
balle,  St.  Malo,  and  St  Matthieu  de  Fine-P6terne,  but  had  failed  in 
his  attempts  to  gain  the  nobles  He  hoped.  Indeed,  they  would 
accompany  the  constable  into  Germany  and  give  him  freer  scope  for 
his  war.  He  filled  his  towns  and  casties  with  all  sorts  of  stores,  ar- 
tillery and  provisions,  plainly  showing  he  preferred  war  to  peace. 
He  had  likewise  formed  a  strict  alliance  wi^  his  brother-in-law,  th« 
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^oung  king  of  Navarre,  and  had  promised  him,  that  if  he  succeeded 
in  his  attempt  to  bring  over  a  body  of  English  men.aUarms  and  arch- 
ers, he  would  lead  them  instantly  to  Normandy,  and  recover  for  him 
nJl  those  towns  and  places  the  late  king  of  France  had  won  from  his 
father  by  himself,  or  the  lord  de  Coucy  and  others.  The  king  of 
Navarre  indulged  in  these  hopes,  and  paid  every  respectful  compli- 
ment to  the  duke  of  Lancaster  at  Bayonne,  with  whom  he  entered 
into  an  alliance. 

On  the  7th  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  grace  1388,  it  was  deter- 
mined in  the  council  of  the  king  of  England,  by  the  dukes  of  York 
ind  Gloucester,  that  Richard  earl  of  Arundel  should  be  appointed 
commander  in  chief  of  a  naval  expedition.  He  was  to  have  under 
him  one  thousand  men-at-arms  and  three  thousand  archers,  who  were 
to  assemble  at  Southampton,  the  15th  of  May,  when  the  fleet  would 
be  ready  prepared  to  receive  them,  and  it  was  fixed  that  those  who 
were  to  accompany  hira  were  immediately  to  begin  their  march  to 
Southampton.  The  king  of  England  kept  a  grand  feast  on  St. 
Getirge's  day,  this  year,  at  Windsor,  which  was  attended  by  a  num. 
ber  of  the  lords,  who  were  to  accompany  the  earl  of  Arundel,  and 
who  there  took  leave  of  the  king,  the  queen,  his  uncles  and  ladies. 
The  whole  of  this  armament  were  at  Southampton  or  in  those  parts, 
on  the  appointed  day,  and  embarked  on  board  the  fleet  the  twentieth 
day  of  May,  when  the  weather  was  fine  and  clear.  With  the  earl  of 
Arundel  were,  the  earls  of  Nottingham  and  Devonshire,  the  lord 
Thoinas'^Percy,  the  lord  Clifford,  sir  John  de  Warwick,  sir  William 
Leslie,  the  lord  Camois,  sir  Stephen  de  Liberie,  sir  William  Helmon, 
sir  Thomas  Moreaux,  sir  John  d'Ambreticourt,  sir  Robert  Scot,  sif 
Peter  de  Montberry,  sir  Lewis  Clanborough,  sir  Thomas  Cook,  sir 
William  Paulet,  and  several  more ;  in  the  whole,  there  were  one 
thousand  good  men-at-arms  and  about  three  thousand  archers.  They 
embarked  no  horses  with  them ;  for  they  hoped,  if  successful,  to  find 
horses  in  plenty  in  Brittany.  The  day  they  weighed  anchor  the  sea 
wax  so  calm  and  serene,  that  it  was  beautiful  to  behold.  They  made 
for  the  shores  of  Brittany  or  Normandy,  with  a  determination  to  land 
no\  rhere  else,  unless  other  intelligencs  should  be  sent  them.  They 
had  in  their  fleet  some  light  vessels  (called  Balniets  Coursiers)  which 
drew  but  little  water,  and  these  were  sent  in  advance,  to  seek  adven- 
tures ;  in  the  same  manner  as  knights  ^nd  squires,  mounted  on  the 
fleetest  horses,  are  ordered  to  scour  in  front  of  an  army,  to  see  if 
there  are  any  ambuscades.  We  will,  however,  leave  this  army,  and 
apeak  of  the  affaiis  of  Gueldies,  Brabant,  and  of  the  siege  of  Grave, 


CHAPTER    CXI. 

THE  BRABAHTZBS  LAY  SIESE  TO  THE  TOWH  OF  QBATE.  THE  CONSTABLE 
OF  FHAUCE  OAINS  the  towns  of  saint  MALO  and  saint  MATTHIE0 
DE  FINE-POTEBNE,  AND  aABSISONS  THEM  WITH  HIS  HEN. 

I  HAVi  before  given  an  account  of  the  ancient  dukes  of.Gueldres, 
and  how  the  eldest  son  of  the  first  duke  married  Bertaldo  of  Mech- 
lin's daughter,  in  order  to  redeem  his  inheritance,  and  had  mortgaged 
three  of  his  casfles  to  the  count  de  Mours,  who,  unable  to  regain  the 
money  he  had  lent,  had  sold  them  to  Winceslaus,  duke  of  Brabant, 
for  the  same  sum,  and  all  the  subsequent  events  to  the  time  of  duke 
William  of  Gueldres,  son  of  the  duke  of  Juliers.  The  duke  of  Guel- 
di:es,  finding  he  could  no  way  succeed  in  recovering  his  before-men- 
tioned three  castles  on  the  Meuse,  which  had  been  part  of  his 
j)atriraonial  inheritance,  resolved  to  secure  himself  the  possession  of 
Grave  from  the  Brabanters.  He  had  married  his  bastard-daughter  to 
the  young  lord  of  Bruk,  who  claimed,  the  town  of  Grave  as  lord  par- 
amount. There  was  an  amicable  treaty  made  between  them,  such 
as  should  be  made  when  fathers  and  children  are  concerned  :  and  the 
young  lord  of  Bruk  yielded  to  the  duke  all  his  claims  on  Grave,  and 
the  territories  thereto  belonging,  in  the  presence  of  the  knights  of 
Gueldres  and  Juliers.  The  duke  of  Gueldres  gave  him,  in  return, 
the  town  and  territory  of  Breda,  situated  on  the  river  Merck,  in  the 
duchy  of  Gueldres,  bordering  on  Holland,  below  Brabant.  It  had  a 
handsome  castle :  the  town  was  extensive  and  of  much  trade,  but 
Grave  was  more  valuable.  The  duke  had  made  this  exchange  to 
strengthen  himself  against  the  claim  of  the  Brabanters;  but  the 
duchess  and  hersubjects  said,  that  the  lord  of  Bruk  was  only  mort- 
gagee in  possession,  and  that  she  or  her  heirs  might  redeem  it  when, 
ever  they  pleased.  The  duke  of  Gueldres  denied  this,  and  hence 
arose  their  mutual  hatreds  and  wars. 

The  Brabanters  this  year,  in  the  month  of  May,  came  with  a  pow- 
erful force  of  barons,  knights,  and  squires,  to  lay  siege  to  the  town 
of  Grave.  They  brought  with  them  springalls,  and  various  other 
machines  of  attack,  and  they  amounted  altogether. to  forty  thousand 
men.  There  were  almost  daily  skirmishes  at  the  barriers.  The 
town  of  Grave  is  situated  on  the  Brabant  side  of  the  Meuse,  over 
which  there  is  a  oridge  that  connects  it  with  Gueldres.  This  siege 
was  a  bold  enterprise  :  but  great  plenty  was  in  the  army  of  Brabant, 
niid  everything  was  to  be  had  there  for  money,  and  as  cheap  as  at 
lirussels.  In  these  continual  skirmishes  at  the  barriers,  where  the 
'rroas-bows  sometimes  ventured,  the  success  was  variable,  as  must 
luways  happen  when  the  parties  are  nearly  equal. 

The  duke  of  Gueldres  was  regularly  informed  of  everything  that 
piissed  at  the  siege,  for  he  had  fixed  his  residence  only  four  leagues 
«iff  lit  Niraeguen.     He  wrote  frequently  to  England  for  assistance. 


and  was  in  hopes  the  armament  at  sea,  under  the  earl  of  Ar-undel 
should  the  winds  prove  favorable,  would  come  tu  raise  this  siege 
Ke  knew  the  town  of  Grave  was  strong,  and  that  it  was  amply  sup. 
plied  with  stores  and  provisions,  and  could  not  be  won  by  storm, 
As  it  could  only  be  gained  by  capitulation,  he  felt  assured  on  thai 
head,  as  he  depended  on  the  fidelity  of  the  inhabitants,  that  they 
would  never  desert  him.  This  siege,  therefore,  lasted  a  very  con. 
sidorable  time.  The  earl  of  Arundel's  fleet  was  still  at  sea,  and 
though  no  landing  had  been  attempted,  it  hovered  along  the  coasts 
of  Brittany  and  Normandy,  so  that  the  Normans  from  St.  Michael's 
Mount  along  the  shore  to  Dieppe,  Saint  VaMry,  and  even  Crotoy  in 
Ponthieu,  were  much  alarmed,  and  uncertain  at  what  place  ibey 
would  disembark.  All  these  seaport  towns  were  well  provided  with 
men.at.arms,  by  orders  from  the  king  of  France,  to  oppose  any  in- 
vasion. 

The  marshal  de  Blainville,  who  commanded  on  the  coast,  sent  the 
lord  de  Coucy  and  the  lord  de  Hambre,  two  great  Norman  barons,  ,,  j, 
to  the  town  of  Carentan,  which  is  situated  on  the  sea-shore,  and 
formerly  belonged  to  Charles  king  of  Navarre.  The  constable  of  • 
France  took  possession  of  the  towns  of  Saint  Malo  and  Saint  Mat- 
thieu  de  Fine-Pdterne ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  learnt  the  English  were 
at  sea,  he  placed  sufficient  garrisons  in  both,  in  the  name  of  the  king 
of  France.  It  was  thought  in  France  that  war  would  be  declared 
against  the  duke  of  Brittany.  The  knights  and  squires  said,  that 
this  appearance  of  the  English  fleet  was  another  instance  of-  the 
duke's  perfidy ;  for,  by  their  continued  hovering  along  his  coasts,  it 
was  clear  that  he  had  invited  them  thither.  They  never  quitted  their 
stations,  unless  forced  by  stress  of  weather,  and,  when  favorable, 
returned  to  them  again.  

CHAPTER   CXII. 

THE  DUKE  OF  LANCASTER  HAS  THOUOHTS  OF  MARKTINO  HIS  DADGHTEK  TO 
THE  DUKE  DE  LA  TOURAINE,  BROTHER  TO  THE  EINS  OF  FRANCE.  THE 
DDKE  OF  BERRY  PROPOSES  HIMSELF  FOB  HER  HtTSBAND.  THE  DUKE  OF 
LANCASTER  IS  MUCH  SATISFIED  THEREAT. 

I  HAVE  before  said  that  the  duke  of  Lancaster  had  quitted  Castille 
and  Portugal.  His  thoughts  on  the  unfortunate  event  of  his  expedi. 
tion,  were  not  very  agreeable ;  for  he  saw  his  hopes  annihilated,  and 
that  fortune,  as  very  often  happens  in  worldly  stairs,  had  suddenly 
turned  against  him,  at  a  time  when  it  was  the  least  expected :  for 
he  had  left  England  well  accompanied  with  men.at.arms,  and  with 
every  expectation  of  finishing  his  campaign  in  a  diiTerent  mannur. 
It  was  told  hira,  that  his  adveraary  had  regained  within  fifteen  days 
after  he  left  the  country,  all  his  conquests,  which  had  occupied  him 
six  weeks.  His  army  had  been  wasted  away  by  sickness,  and  he 
despaired  of  any  assistance  from  home ;  for  the  English  were  tired 
of  this  war,  as  it  was  at  such  a  distance,  and  the  accounts  they  had 
heard  of  the  country  disgusted  them :  besides,  the  duke  knew  that  '  ' 
England  was  much  troubled  within  itself.  He  foresaw  little  hope 
of  amendment  in  his  affairs  j  and  though  he  said  not  much  >n  this 
subject,  he  thought  a  great  deal.  At  times,  he  compared  himself 
and  his  expedition  to  the  duke  of  Anjou  and  his  march  to  Naples; 
for,  when  he  set  out  from  France,  he  was  so  magnificently  equipped, 
nothing  was  ever  seen  like  to  it,  and  attended  by  multitudes  of 
knights,  squires,  and  men.at.arms ;  but  the  end  had  been,  that  all 
were  either  killed  or  ruined. 

It  was  not  surprising  that  the  duke,  considering  his  hopes  were 
totally  destroyed,  should  be  sometimes  melancholy ;  for  the  count 
de  Foix,  who  was  one  of  the  wisest  princes,  in  conversation  with 
his  knights,  had  declared  the  duke  of  Lancaster's  expectations,  in 
regard  to  the  crown  of  Castille,  were  cempletely  at  an  end.  'The 
duke  was,  however,  of  a  high  spirit,  and  so^ght  consolation  in  the 
prospect  of  the  elevation  of  his  children.  He  had  with  hira  a  hand- 
some daughter,  by  the  lady  Constance,  daughter  of  don  Pedro,  in 
whose  right  he  made  war  on  Castille ;  he,  therefore,  musing  on  this 
subject,  said,  "  If  fortune  is  now  unfavorable  to  me,  it  may  be  other- 
wise to  my  daughter,  who  is  young  and  handsome,  and  by  her  grand, 
father  and  mother  the  true  heiress  of  Castille.  Sorae  gallant  prince 
of  France  raay  seek  her  in  marriage,  either  for  the  above  right  or 
her  high  birth ;  for  she  may  boast  that  she  springs  from  the  best 
blood  in  Christendom."  He  would  gladly  have  had  some  overtures 
made  him  from  France  on  this  subject ;  for  he  knew  the  king  had  a 
younger  brother,  in  the  duke  of  Touraine :  "  and,"  added  the  duke, 
"  we  might,  through  this  means,  recover  our  inheritance  of  Castille ; 
for  it  has  been  solely  through  the  aid  of  France  that  our  adversary 
has  kept  his  crown:  should  that  power  turn  against  him,  which 
would  be  the  case  if  a  marriage  took  place  with  the  duke  ot  Tou-^ 
raine,  he  must  speedily  surrender  his  throne  to  my  daughter."  Such 
were  the  expectations  the  duke  of  Lancaster  flattered  himself  with, 
and. his  imaginations  were  in  a  way  to  be  realized  ;  not,  indeed,  by 
the  king  of  France's  brother,  but  by  one  who  was  well  qualified  to 
change  the  face  of  affairs  in  Castille,  and  who  had  the  complete  gov.  . 
ernment  of  .France,  for  without  his  consent  nothing  was  dene'  1 
mean  the  duke  of  Berry. 

You  have  before  heard  how  he  and  his  son  were  made  widowera 
nearly  at  the  same  time.  What  I  am  about  to  relate,  I  know  fiom 
my  own  knowledge;  for  1,  the  author  of  this  book,  was  at  tliC  lime 
ill  the  country  of  Blois,  on  the  borders  of  Poitou   and  Bcitj,  i.illi 
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uy  very  dear  and  honored  lord,  the  count  Guyde  Blois,  by  whose 
Jesire  and  encouragement  this  history  was  undertaken.  The  duke 
of  Berry  had,  eimong  his  other  thoughts  and  plans,  a  desire  to  marry 
again.  He  frequently  said  to  those  near  his  person,  that  a  lord  was 
nothing  without  a  lady,  nor  a  man  without  a  wife.  Those  in  whom 
he  had  the  greatest  confidence  replied,  "  Very  well,  my  lord,  marry 
then  your  son  John  :  your  house  will  be  more  pleasant,  and  better 
managed."  "  Ah,"  said  the  duke,  "  he  is  too  young."  "  That  is 
nothing,  my  lord :  do  not  you  see  the  count  de  Blois  has  married  his 
son,  who  is  of  the  same  age,  with  your  daughter  Mary  ?"  "  That  is 
true,"  answered  the  duke  :  "  well,  name  then  a  lady  for  him."  "  We 
name  the  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster."  The  duke  mused  a 
while,  and  was  some  time  before  he  made  any  reply,  when,  address- 
ing himself  to  them,  he  said,  "  You  propose  marrying  my  son  John 
with  my  cousin,  the  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster :  by  St.  Denis, 
you  have  made  me  imagine  that  she  will  be  an  excellent  match  for 
myself,  and  I  will  shortly  write  to  the  duke  on  the  subject.  He  re- 
*  rides,  as  I  hear,  at  Bayonne  ;  and  I  will  signify  to  him  that  some  of 
my  council  shall  very  speedily  wait  on  him  to  treat  of  this  marriage 
with  me,  I  say :  not  for  my  son  John,  whom  I  will  marry  elsewhere." 
Those  to  whom  he  had  spoken,  on  hearing  the  above,  burst  out  into 
laughter.  "  What  do  you  laugh  at  ?"  said  the  duke.  "  We  laugh, 
my  lord,  because  it  seems  that  you  prefer  to  have  a  good  thing  your, 
self,  rather  than  give  it  your  son."  "  By  my  faith,  I  am  in  the  right ; 
for  my  fair  cousin  of  Lancaster  will  not  so  readily  give  his  daughter 
to  my  son  as  he  will  to  me." 

Letters  were  instantly  written  and  sent  to  the  duke  of  Lancaster. 
The  messengers,  on  their  arrival  at  Bayonne,  presented  the  letters  to 
the  duke,  who,  having  opened  them  and  perused  their  contents,  was 
highly  delighted,  and  made  those  who  had  brought  them  good  cheer, 
giving  them  to  understand  that  their  intelligence  was  very  agreeable 
to  him.  The  duke  returned  such  answers  by  the  messengers  as 
showed  the'  proposal  was  very  satisfactory,  and  had  given  him  much 
joy.  The  messengers,  on  their  return,  found  the  duke  of  Berry  in 
Poitou,  but  preparing  to  return  to  Paris ;  for  the  king  and  the  duke 
of  Burgundy  had  expressly  sent  for  him,  to  consider  of  the  state  of 
Brittany.  Having  read  the  answer  from  the  duke  of  Lancaster, 
which  afforded  him  much  pleasure,  he  determined  to  persevere  in 
the  business,  although  he  could  not  defer  his  journey  to  Paris.  He 
resolved,  however,  to  proceed  in  it  by  the  shortest  mode,  and  sent 
letters  to  one  of  his  knights,  called  sir  Helion  de  Lignac,  who  at  that 
time  was  seneschal  of  La  Rochelle,  ordering  him  to  place  the  town 
under  the  government  of  those  he  could  depend  upon,  aiid  then, 
without  fail,  to  hasten  to  him  at  Paris.  Sir  Helion,  on  receiving  the 
duke's  orders,  sealed  with  his  seal,  and  noticing  the  haste  in  which 
he  was  summoned  to  follow  him,  lost  no  time  in  putting  La  Rochelle 
and  its  dependencies  under  the  command  of  two  valiant  knights  of 
Beauce,  called  sir  Peter  de  Jouy  and  the  lord  Peter  TaiUepi^.  When 
this  was  done,  he  took  the  shortest  road  he  could  to  join  the  duke,  who 
he  knew,  from  the  tenor  of  his  letter,  would  be  impatient  to  see  him. 
We  will  now  return  to  the  duke  of  Lancaster  at  Bayonne,  and 
say  what  were  his  thoughts  on  the  proposal  from  the  duke  of  Berry. 
He  was  not  willing  it  should  be  kept  secret :  on  the  contrary,  he 
published  it  everywhere,  that  his  enemies  might  be  alarmed,  and  the 
matter  known  in  the  court  of  his  adversary  of  Castille.  The  duke, 
in  consequence,  wrote  several  letters,  detailing  the  whole  business, 
with  copies  of  the  duke  of  Berry's  proposals,  and  his  answers  of  con. 
sent,  to  the  count  de  Foix ;  because  he  knew  there  was  a  continual 
Intercourse  of  knights  and  squires  from  all  countiies  at  Orthfes,  going 
or  returning  to  Castille,  or  on  pilgrimage  to  or  from  Saint  Jago.  He 
did  the  same  thing  to  the  king  of  Navarre,  who  had  married  the 
king  of  Castille's  sister,  and  by  whom  he  had  a  numerous  family, 
that  the  intelligence  of  this  marriage  might  be  more  readily  believed 
in  Castille  than  if  told  by  comnton  report.  He  wrote  also  on  the 
same  subject  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  but  was  silent  respecting  it  in 
his  letters  to  the  king  and  his  brotliers  in  England,  for  he  knew  the 
English  would  not  be  pleased  at  it :  indeed,  they  gave  proofs  of  their 
dislike  to  this  marriage,  as  soon  as  they  heard  of  it,  as  I  shall  relate 
when  I  come  to  that  part  of  my  history ;  but  I  must  now  return  to 
the  duke  of  Brittany,  as  that  matter  presses. 


CHAPTER   CXIII. 

THB  LOUD  DE  COnOY  AMD  OTHER  BABONS  OF  PEANCI  ABE  SHUT  TO 
THE  DUKE  OF  BRITBANY.  BEFOBE  THEIR  ARBIVAt,  HE  HAD  RE. 
STORED  TO  THE  DFFICEBS  OF  THE  CONSTABLE  THE  PLACES  BE  HAD 
TAKEN    FROM    HIM.  / 

On  the  duke  of  Berry's  airival  at  Paris,  many  councils  were  held 
by  those  most  in  the  confidence  of  the  king  and  his  uncles,  such  as 
the  bishop  of  Langres  and  Laon,  the  lord  de  Coucy  and  other  privy 
touRsellors,  as  well  on  the  affairs  of  Gueldres,  whither  the  king  was 
still  very  desirous  of  going,  as  of  Brittany  ;  for  the  duke  would  not 
accept  of  the  adrances  that  had  been  made  him  toward  a  reconcilia. 
tion  with  France.  They  knew  not  whom  they  could  send  to  make 
another  attempt,  since  the  former  negotiators  had  failed.  The  coun. 
cil  were  much  troubled  on  this  account,  for  they  had  learnt  that  the 
duko  of  Brittany  h»d  been  busily  employed  during  the  winter  in  vict. 
nailing  again  apd  reinforcing  all  his  towns  and  castles,  which  plainly 


indicated  his  wish  to  have  been  for  war.  The  wisest  of  the  counic\ 
said :  "  You  talk  of  going  to  Germany :  you  should  rather  go  to  Brit, 
tany,  and  destroy  that  insolent  duke,  who  holds  in  contempt  the 
crown  of  France  and  refuses  to  obey  its  orders.  You  will  not  obtain 
anything  from  him  by  treaty  and  his  presumption  is  so  great,  ho 
must  be  taught  his  du^ :  he  neither  loves  nor  esteems  any  one  but 
himself.  It  is  clear,  that  if  the  king  go  to  Germany,  and  leave  tha 
realm  unprotected  by  men-at-arma,  (and  unless  he  be  handsoroelj 
attended,  he  need  not  think  of  it,)  thu  duke  will  introduce  the  Eng. 
lish  into  his  country,  and  give  them  an  entrance  to  France.  The  ap- 
pearances are  now  very  strong  that  he  will  do  so ;  for  there  is  a  laiga 
English  fleet  on  his  coasts,  which  never  leaves  them  but  when  forced 
to  it  by  stress  of  weather,  and  when  fair  it  returns ;  so  that  I  see  no 
alternative ;  you  must  have  open  war  or  peace."  "  It  would  b* 
well,"  replied  others,  "  that  we  again  send  to  him  the  bishop  of 
Langres  and  the  count  de  St  Pol,  for  this  last  is,  by  marriage,  his 
brother-in-law."*  "  Oh,  no,  no,"  interrupted  sir  Yves  d'Orient : 
"  if  you  will  send  to  him  again,  you  cannot  send  one  more  agreeable 
to  him,  nor  of  greater  weight,  than  the  lord  de  Coucy :  for  they  are 
connected  by  marriage,  and  have  always  had  a  great  affection  for 
each  other ;  and  to  the  lord  de  Coucy  add  whomsoever  you  please." 
"  Since  you  have  made  this  proposal,  sir  Yves,"  said  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  "  name  those  whom  you  think  should  accompany  the  lord 
de  Coucy."  "  Willingly,"  replied  sir  Yves  :  "  if  you  please,  then, 
sir  John  de  Vienne  and  the  lord  de  la  Riviere  shall  go  with  him. 
They  are  three  very  intelligent  lords ;  and,  if  any  can  make  him 
listen  to  reason,  they  will."  "  We  agree  to  this,"  said  the  dukes  ol 
Berry  and  Burgundy. 

Although  the  three  lords  were  instructed  what  they  were  to  say, 
and  how  to  act,  and  to  use  every  amicable  means  to  settle  the  busi. 
ness,  they  did  not  quit  Paris  immediately.     The  duke  of  Brittany 
heard,  before  these  noblemen  left  France,  of  their  mission,  but  those 
who  had  informed  him  knew  not  the  particulars  they  were  charged 
with.     He  was  confident,  however,  it  related  to  matters  of  gieas 
importance,  by  the  lord  de   Coucy's  appointment.     He  frequency 
meditated  on  the  subject,  and  opened  his  thoughts  to  some  of  the 
most  confidential  of  his  council,  for  them  to  give  him  advice  how  ta 
act.     "  It  was  commonly  reported,"   he   said,  "  that  the  duke  al 
Lancaster  was  about  marrying  his  daughter  in  France  to  the  duke 
of  Berry,  and  that  matters  had  gone  so  far  that  sir  Helion  de  Lignar 
was  on  his  road  to  Bayonne  to  conclude  the  business  with  the  duko 
who  was  well  inclined  to  it.     Such  a  report  surprised  him  e;iceed- 
ingly ;  for  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  who  Was  his  brother-in-law,  had 
never  written  to  him  on  the  subject,  and  all  he  knew  was  from  puLlir 
rumor.     This  silence  had  not  been  usual,  lo  him  formerly,  for  when- 
ever any  of  his  affairs  had  a  connection  with  France,  he  regu'larlf 
had  informed  him  of  them."     His  council  replied  :  "  Sir,  you  muA 
alter  your  plans,  whatever  they  may  be,  or  you  may  be  too  great  a 
loser,  and,  bring  destruction  on   your  country.     This  you  should 
dread ;  for  what  occasion  have  you  to  go  to  war  since  you  are  now  at 
peace,  and  they  are  begging  you  to  remain  so  ?     Your  lady  is  far 
gone  with  child,  and  you  should  pay  attention  that  in  her  situation 
she  be  not  silarmed.     The  king  of  Navarre  can  give  you  but  little 
support,  for  he  has  enough  to  do  himself.     The  dtike  of  Lancaster  i» 
a  valiant  and  wise  pr.ice  ;  but  he  marries,  as  they  say,  his  daughter 
to  the  duke  of  Berry.     This  will  be  the  foundation  for  a  long  peaw 
between  France  and  England,  and  various  treaties  will  be  formed  i; 
consequence.     You  will  see  shortly  the  king  of  Castille  driven  froB 
his  throne  ;  for,  as  the  French  seated  him  on  it,  they  can  as  easif 
dethrone  him  :  indeed,  more  easily,  for  they  will  have  the  aid  of  th< 
duke  of  Lancaster  and  the  English.     We  have  in  truth  heard,  tha 
the  lord  de  Coucy,  the  admiral  of  France,  and  the  lord  de  la  Riviere 
are  coming  hither,  and  you  may  suppose  it  must  be  on  affairs  of  rin 
greatest  consequence  to  the  king  and  kingdom,  or  on  the  matter  « 
the  constable  of  France,  whose  cause  the  king  has  warmly  espoused. 
They  are  probably  ordered  to  know  positively  what  are  your  inten. 
tions,  and  if  you  persist  in  your  former  opinions.     Should  this  last  be 
the  case,  we  suppose  (for  one  may  judge  tolerably  well  from  appear 
ances)  that  the  immense  force,  now  rumored  to  be  destined  agains. 
Gueldres,  will  be  turned  against  you.     Now  consider  from  whom 
you  may  expect  assistance,  should  war  be  declared  by  France,  as  it 
most  certaiidy  will  be,  unless  you  consent  to  a  reconciliation,  should 
the  duke  of  Lancaster  marry  his  daughter  to  the  duke  of  Berry  ; 
and  this  he  will  do,  for  where  can  he  ally  himself  better  in  regard  to 
the  recovery  of  his  inheritance  1     The  majority  of  prelates,  barons, 
knights,  and  principal  towns  of  the  duchy,  are  in  opposition  to  you. 
We  therefore  say,  since  you  ask  our  advice,  that  it  is  at  this  moment 
more  than  ever  requisite  for  you  to  consider  well  your  situation,  and 
to  avoid  risking  the  loss  of  your  country,  which  has  cost  you  so  much 
labor  and  blood  to  gain.     We  know  how  great  your  hatred  is  to  sir 
Oliver  de  Clisson,  and  that  you  have  mutually  shown  your  dislikes  to 
each  other;  but  you  must  soften  it  some  little,  at  least  in  appearance, 
for  since  the  king  of  France,  his  uncles  and  barons  have  taken  uj 
his  quarrel,  they  will  support  him :  he  is  and  will  continue  their  con 
stable.     Had  the  late  king  been  alive,  who  loved  him  so  much,  and 
you  had  acted  the  same,  we  know  it  would  have  cost  the  king  half 
his  kingdom,  but  he  would  have  made  you  suffer  for  the  injury  done 

*  The  duke  of  Grittaiiy  and  tlw  count  de  ek.  Pol  maihed  two  dftugbten  of  uc  Johi 
Holland,  earl  of  Kent. 
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him.  The  present  king;  his  son,  is  young,  and  does  nol  pay  that 
attention  to  affairs  which  may  be  expected  from  him,  if  he  live,  ten 
years  hence :  he  is  coming  on  the  stage,  and  you  are  going  oiT. 
Should  you,  therefore,  engage  in  a  new  war  with  France,  after  all 
we  have  said,  it  will  be  contrary  to  our  opinions,  and  to  those  of 
every  man  who  has  any  attachment  to  you.  You  must  dissemble  at 
present  what  your  real  inclinations  may  be.  What  is  it  to  you  the 
holding  these  castles  from  sir  Oliver  de  Clissun,  which  form  part  of 
his  inheritance,  considering  the  manner  in  which  you  gained  them  ? 
and,  whether  you  have  peace  or  war,  they  will  cost  you  more  to 
guard  for  three  years  than  ever  you  will  gain  from  them  in  twelve. 
Give  them  back,  therefore,  handsomely ;  and  when  the  rumor  shall 
be  spread  abroad,  for  there  is  no  fire  without  smoke,  that  you  have 
so  done  of  your  own  free-will,  you  will  pacify  the  anger  of  many,  and 
greatly  please  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  has  never  interfered  so 
much  in  this  business  as  he  might,  had  he  so  pleased,  through  the 
good  offices  of  your  cousin  the  duchess  of  Burgundy :  this  we  know 
for  fact.  She  has  a  numerous  family,  who  are  now-your  nearest  re- 
lations :  recollect,  therefore,  whence  your  origin,  and  whd  are  your 
connections,  and  do  not  estrange  yourself  from  those  with  whom  you 
ought  to  be  more  strongly  united  :  it  will  be  madness  if  you  do,  and 
you  will  be  undeserving  pity  for  what  consequences  may  ensue. 
Have  no  connection  with  England :  the  English  have  sufficient  em- 
ployment at  home.  They  will  make  you  great  protestations  of 
friendship,  in  order  to  take  their  advantage  of  it,  and  nothing  more  : 
this  you  know,  for  you  were  in  your  youA  brought  up  among  them," 

The  duke  was  much  struck  on  hearing  such  very  forcible  reason, 
ing,  and  remained  some  time  leaning  over  a  window  that  opened  into 
a  court,  without  making  any  reply.  His  council  were  standing  be- 
hind him;  and,  after  some  musing,  he  turned  round  and  said:  "I 
perceive  cleaily  that  you  have  well  and  honestly  advised  me.  I 
want  nothing  but  good  counsel,- and  yet  how  can  I  pretend  to  cher- 
ish love  where  I  only  feel  hate  ?  How  can  I  ever  love  sir  Oliver  de 
Clisson,  who  has  given  me  such  repeated  causes  for  hatred  ?  and  the 
thing  I  most  repent  of  in  this  world  is,  the  not  having  put  him  to 
death  when  I  had  him  in  my  castle  of  Ermine."  "  In  the  name  of 
God,  sir,"  replied  those  near  him,  "  had  you  put  him  to  death,  you 
could  never  have  possessed  youtself  of  his  estates,  for  there  is  an 
appeal  from  this  duchy  to  the  parliament  of  Paris.  John  of  Brittany 
and  the  son  of  the  viscount  de  Rohan  arc  his  heirs  by  marriage  with 
his  two  daughters,  and  would  of  right  have  succeeded  to  his  estates ; 
and  you  are  much  blamed  for  what  you  have  already  done  respect- 
ing the  three  castles,  by  their  friends  in  France.  The  constable  has 
ma'de  his  complaints  to  the  chamber  of  parliament  at  Paris,  where 
sentence  will  be  given  against  you,  for  you  have  no  one  there  to 
make  any  defence  for  what  he  may  accuse  you  of.  Wheg  you  shall 
have  lost  this  cause,  sir  Oliver  de  Clisson  and  his  heirs  will  be  enti- 
tled to  follow  up  the  judgment  by  fbrce  of  arms  j  and,  should  the 
king  and  country  take  part  in  enforcing  them,  you  must  have  a 
greater  power  than  we  know  you  have  at  this  moment  to  make  any 
resistance.  It  will  therefore  be  more  to  your  advantage,  if,  while 
this  matter  is  pending,  you  surrender  up  these  castles,  and  be  thanked 
for  so  doing,  rather  than  wait  until  judgment  be  given  against  you, 
with  heavy  damages.  You  will  also  regain  the  good  w5l  of  your 
subjects,  which  is  certainly  worth  having,  and  live  in  peace  with 
those  whose  affections  you  should  wish  to  preserve ;  I  mean  the 
king  of  France,  who  is  your  sovereign  and  natural  lord,  and  my  lord 
of  Burgundy  and  his  children  your  cousins.  You  have  seen  an  ex. 
.imple  in  your  own  time  in  the  late  earl  of  Flanders,  your  cousin- 
german,  who,  though  a  valiant  and  wise  prince,  was,  througji  extra, 
ordinary  events,  at  the  latter  end  of  his  days,  nearly  driven  out  of  his 
inheritance  ;  but,  by  humbling  himself  to  the  king  of  France  and  his 
ancles,  they  assisted  him  in  the  recovery  of  his  country."  "  Well," 
replied  the  duke,  "  I  see,  since  I  have  asked  your  advice,  it  will  be 
proper  for  me  to  follow  what  you  have  said." 

I  believe  everything  went  on  well  afterwards ;  at  least,  such  were 
the  appearances ;  for  the  duke  of  Brittany,  who  had  hitherto  kept 
possession  of  the  constable's  castles,  now  remanded  his  men  from 
them,  and  gave  up  their  possession  to  the  officers  of  sir  Oliver  de 
Clisson.  This  was  the  first  act  of  moderation  on  his  part :  but  it  did 
not  satisfy  the  king  nor  council  of  France,  who  insisted  on  the  res. 
titution  of  the  money  that  had  been  paid  as  part  of  the  ransom,  and 
that  the  duke  should  come  to  Paris,  and  personally  make  excuses  for 
his  conduct  to  the  king,  in  the  presence  of  the  peers  of  France,  and 
submit  to  such  punishment  as  the  king  and  his  peers  might,  after 
great  deliberation,  adjudge  him.  The  three  envoys  to  Brittany  were 
wtil  pleased  when  Aey  heard  of  the  restitution  of  the  constable's 
castles,  and  the  lord  de  Coucy  said,  "  Now,  gentlemen,  we  have  one 
obstacle  the  less  to  surmount,  and  I  suppose  the  duke  will  listen  to 
what  we  may  have  to  say  to  him." 

I  was  told,  that  before  these  three  barons  left  Paris,  the  dukes  of 
Bei  y  and  Burgundy  held  several  private  consultations  with  them, 
and  recommended  Siem  to  use  every  gentle  method  to  bring  matters 
to  a  favorable  conclusion,  in  preference  to  harsh  ones  ;  and  to  pre. 
vail  on  the  duke  to  come  to  Paris,  or  at  least  half  way  to  the  town 
i)f  Blois,  where  they  would  meet  him  and  hold  a  conference  together. 
Tie  three  barons,  who  were  prudent  and  had  received  their  full 
ii;structio-s,  said,  they  would  use  their  utmost  endeavors  to  comply 
with  theii  wishes.    On  leaving  Paris,  they  continued  their  journey 


until  they  came  to  the  city  of  Rennes  in  Brittany,  where,  rr,  <trfi,i,.| 
for  the  duke,  they  learnt  he  was  at  Vannes,  whither  tli<!)  jveut. 
Their  earning  was  already  known  in  the  household  of  th.  duke,  for 
they  had  sent  forward  servants  to  prepare  their  lodgings.  The  duke 
had  assembled  his  council  and  the  principal  barons  of  Brittany  near 
his  person,  to  show  them  the  more  honor.  They  were  well  received 
on  their  entering  Vannes,  by  the  knights  and  others  of  the  duke's 
household,  who  had  gone  forth  to  meet  them,  and  in  particular  by 
the  lord  de  Laval,  whu  resided  there. 

They  dismounted  at  their  lodgings,  and,  having  dressed  and  re- 
freshed themselves  with  what  they  there  found,  remounted  their 
horses,  and  rode  to  the  castle  de  la  Motte,  the  residence  of  the  duke, 
who  met  and  received  them  with  much  joy,  telling  them  they  were 
welcome,  for  that  he  was  very  happy  in  seeing  them.  He  took  the 
lord  de  Coucy  by  the  hand,  and  showed  him  much  kindness,  saying, 
"  Fair  brother,  you  are  welcome  :  I  rejoice  to  see  you  in  Brittany : 
before  you  leave  me,  I  will  give  you  fine  sport  with  hunting  stags, 
and  in  hawking."  "  Dear  brother  and  lord,"  replied  the  lord  de 
Coucy,  "  I  thank  you :  and  I  and  my  companions  will  cheerfully 
partake  of  them."  The  duke  showed  them  every  attention,  and 
conducted  them,  laughing  and  joking,  to  his  apartments,  where  they 
amused  themselves  with  much  cheerfulness,  as  great  lords  are  accus. 
tomed  to  do  who  have  not  seen  each  other  for  some  time.  All  four 
knew  how  to  keep  up  a  brilliant  conversation  as  well,  if  not  better, 
than  any  lords  I  ever  saw,  not  excepting  the  duke  of  Brabant,  the 
count  de  Foix,  nor  the  count  de  Savoy ;  and,  in  particular  the  lord 
de  Coucy  shone  above  all  others,  as  was  acknowledged  by  all  lords 
and  ladies,  in  whatever  country  he  had  visited,  whether  France, 
England,  Germany,  Lombaidy,  or  any  other  places.  He  had  seen 
much  of  the  world,  and  had  travelled  to  various  parts,  to  which  he 
was  naturally  inclined. 

During  the  time  these  lords  were  in  conversation,  spices  were 
brought  in  handsome  silver  comfit  boxes,  and  fine  wines  in  gold  and 
silver  cans.  The  lords  partook  of  both,  and  shortly  after  took  leave 
and  returned  to  their  lodgings.  Thus  passed  the  first  day,  without 
one  word  being  said  of  the  cause  of  their  coming. 


CHAPTER    CXIV. 

WHILE  HELIOH  DE  LiaiTAC,  EHBASSADOK  FBOH  THE  DITEE  OF  BEBRY  TO 
THE  DUKE  OF  LAHOASTEH,  IS  NESOTIATINQ  THE  MAKRIAOE  WITH  HIS 
DACOHTER,  THE  KU»  OF  OASTILLE  SENDS  EMBASSADORS  PRIVATELY  TO 
BREAK  IT  OFF,  AND  TO  DEMAND  THE  LADY  IN  MARRIAOE  FOB  HIS  SON. 
HELION  DE  LIONAC  IS  SENT  AWAT,  THE  DAY  OF  THEIE  ARRIVAL,  WITH 
SOME  TRUCES  RESFECTINO  THE  FBONTIEBS  OF  AQUITAINE. 

We  will  now  return  to  sir  Helion  de  Lignac,  who  had  been  sent 
by  the  duke  of  Berry  to  the  duke  of  Lancaster.  The  knight  arrived 
safely  at  Bayonne,  and,  having  dismounted  at  his  inn,  made  himself 
ready  to  wait  on  the  duke,  who  had  already  been  informed  of  his 
arrival,  and,  as  a  mark  of  honor,  had  sent  two  of  his  knights  to  vieil 
him  at  his  h6tel,  and  to  conduct  him  to  him.  Sir  Helion,  oa'being 
introduced  to  the  duke,  saluted  him  very  profoundly,  as  was  proper, 
and  he  knew  well  how  to  acquit  himself.  The  duke  received  him 
most  honorably,  raised  him  up  in  his  arms,  and  took  him  by  the  hand 
to  lead  him  into  an  apartment,  for  they  had  met  in  the  hall.  Sir 
Helion  then  gave  him  the  letters  he  had  been  charged  with  from  the 
duke  of  Berry. '  The  duke,  having  opened  and  read  them,  advanced  • 
toward  sir  Helion,  who  declared  the  business  he  had  been  sent  on. 
The  duke  very  courteously  replied,  and  said  to  sir  Helion,  he  was 
welcome ;  that  the  matter  he  was  come  to  treat  on  was  of  such  im- 
portance, it  was  necessary  he  should  deliberate  with  his  council 
thereon,  and  that  he  could  not  instantly  give  him  a  decided  answer. 

Sir  Helion  de  Lignac  remained  at  Bayonne  with  the  duke  of  Lan- 
caster and  his  knights  upward  of  a  month,  and  was  treated  most 
kindly  by  words  and  otherwise,  and  made  to  understand  that  the 
duke  was  not  unwilling  to  accept  of  the  duke  of  Berry's  proposals ; 
but  this  was  not  the  fact,  for  all  these  fine  speeches  and  delays  were 
fictions,  and  solely  used  to  give  more  publicity  to  what  was  going 
forward,  more  especially  that  it  should  be  known  in  the  kingdom  of 
CastiUe,  for  there  his  affections  were  placed.  The  duke  of  Lancas. 
ter  said  to  sir  Helion,  that  if  his  cousin  of  Berry  married  his  daughter, 

f  n  "^M,"""®  "''  '''^  ^"'"^  "'•'''  '"''"  »o  wage  war  on  his  adversary 
of  Castille,  that  his  daughter's  inheritance  might  be  recovered.  Sir 
Hehon,  in  reply,  said,  "  My  lord,  I  am  not  charged  to  say  anythinj 
respecting  this  matter :  you  will,  before  my  departure,  write  down 
what  you  expect,  and  I  wUl  carry  it  to  the  duke  of  Berry,  whose  »(. 
tection  13,  I  know,  so  strong  toward  you,  that  he  will  enter  into  all 
reasonable  alUances  you  may  propose."  "We  wish  for  nothing 
niore,"  said  the  duke.  Things  remained  in  this  state  during  the  time 
ot  sir  Helion  s  residence  at  Bayonne,  where  he  was  gayly  entertained 
according  to  the  orders  the  duke  had  given. 

In  the  meanwhile,ncws  of  this  intended  marriage  was  everywhere 
spread  abioad;  and,  in  particular,  it  was  carried  to  the  court  of  king 
John  of  Casri^le  by  those  who  said,  «  Do  vou  know  what  is  going 
forward  ?  There  are  important  treaties  negotiating  with  the  dukec 
of  Beny  and  Lancaster,  for  a  match  between  the  duke  of  Berry  and 
the  lady  Catherine;  and,  if  this  be  concluded,  as  there  seems  every 
probabihty,  it  will  not  be  done  without  strong  alliances  bfing  madi 
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between  them.  The  duke  of  Berry  has  at  thia  moment  great  power : 
he  is  the  elder  uncle  of  the  king  of  France,  and  takes  the  lead  in  the 
government  of  that  country.  He  will  succeed  in  whatever  he  may 
propose,  as  to  peace  or  long  truces  with  England  :  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  duke  of  Lancaster  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the  king 
of  England,  is  wise,  and  of  great  power ;  and,  as  it  should  seem,  the 
English  are  tired  of  war.  ff,  therefore,  by  means  of  this  connection 
with  France,  a  firm  peace  should  be  established  with  England,  we 
shall  have  the  war  to  support  alone ;  for  the  duke  of  Lancaster  will 
not  give  up  tamely  his  claims  on  Castille,  but,  on  the  contrary,  insist 
on  establishing  them,  as  his  daughter's  lawful  inheritance  and  dower. 
We  shall  thus  have  war  with  France  and  England."  Those  most  in 
the  confidence  of  the  king  of  Castille  said  to  him,  "  Sire,  have  you 
heard  the  rumors  that  are  abroad  ?  You  had  never  such  need  of 
good  advice  as  at  this  moment.  The  dangers  from  the  duke  of 
Lancaster  are  thicker  than  ever,  and  the  blast  comes  from  France." 
"  How  !"  replied  the  king :  "  what  do  you  mean  ?"  ".  In  the  name 
of  God,  sir,  the  report  is  everywhere  current,  that  the  duke  of  Berry 
is  to  marry  the  duke  of  Lancaster's  daughter,  and  you  may  suppose 
this  will  not  be  done  without  great  alliances  being  made  between 
them ;  and  you  may  in  future  suffer  as  much  from  the  French  as  you 
have  lately  gained  by  them."  The  king,  on  hearing  this,  was  very 
pensive,  for  he  knew  what  they  had  said  was  true.  He  demanded 
advice  from  those  who  had  ever  been  attached  to  him,  how,  in  such 
a  circumstance,  he  ought  to  act,  and  they  gave  him  loyal  and  good 
counsel,  as  I  will  relate, 

Vou  have  before  heard,  in  this  history,  how  king  Henry  of  Castille 
had  made  his  peace  with  the  king  of  Arragon,  on  conditipn  that  his 
son  John,  the  present  king  of  Castille,  married  his  daughter.  This 
marriage  brought  peace  to  the  two  countries.  King  John  had  one  son 
by  this  lady,  who  shortly  after  died ;  and  then,  by  the  advice  of  his 
council,  he  married  again  with  the  lady  Beatrice,  daughter  to  the  king 
of  Portugal.  The  son,  by  the  princess  of  Arragon,  was  a  promising 
youth,  though  very  young.  The  council  of  Castille,  in  reply  to  the 
king's  demand,  said ;  "  Sire,  we  can  only  see  one  remedy  to  avert 
the  evils  that  may  be  consequent  to  this  marriage  with  the  duke  of 
Berry."  "  What  is  it  ?"  asked  the  king.  "  It  is  the  infant  don  Henry 
your  son,  who  is  alone  capable  of  preventing  this  match  ;  for  we  are 
persuaded,  that  if  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Lancaster  were  informed 
you  were  willing  to  unite  him  with  the  lady  Catherine,  they  would 
prefer  him  to  the  duke  of  Berry."  "  In  God's  name,"  answered  the 
king,  "  you  say  well,  and  1  will  instantly  set  about  it ;  for  our  sub- 
jects will  be  quite  satisfied,  that  by  such  a  marriage  they  will  have 
peace  with  England  on  sea  and  land.  Now,  consider  of  the  most 
proper  persons  to  send  to  treat  with  the  duke  of  Lancaster." 

"  Sire,  it  is  necessary  you  should,  in  this  matter,  enSploy  those  of 
the  greatest  prudence  and  sagacity,  and  that  it  be  treated  with  the 
utmost  secrecy,  lest  you  incur  the  hatred  of  the  king  of  France.  Great 
jealousies  are  now  abroad,  and  persons  are  more  eager  to  report 
scandal  than  good  actions,  for  evil  reports  are  sooner  made  public 
than  others.  When  it  shall  be  told  to  the  court  of  France  that  you 
are  in  treaty  with  the  duke  af  Lancaster,  they  will  wish  to  know  the 
subject  and  the  particulars,  lest  it  may  prejudice  the  strong  alliance 
the  late  king,  your  father  of  worthy  memory,  entered  into  with  them, 
and  on  which  account  the  French  have  assisted  you  in  your  wars. 
You  must,  therefore,  send  to  the  duke  of  Lancaster  wise  and  discreet 
persons,  that  the  matter  may  be  secretly  treated,  and  kept  private 
*  until  all  things  be  completely  settled."  "  What  you  have  said  is  right," 
replied  the  king :  "  now  name  those  whom  you  think  capable  of  ac- 
complishing the  matter."  "  Sire,"  said  they,  "  we  will  send  your 
confessor,  father  Fernando  de  Torre,  and  the  bishop  of  Geghene,* 
who  was  confessor  to  the  late  king,  and  Peter  Gardelempos,  who  is 
a  great  orator."  "Be  it  so,  then,"  answered  the  king:  "I  consent;  let 
them  be  sent  for,  and  instructed  what  they  are  to-say,  and  how  to  act; 
for  formerly,  when  there  was  a  treaty  of  peace  in  agitation,  they  were 
not  listened  to  by  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  who  insisted,  as  a  prelimi- 
nary, that  I  should  lay  down  my  crown,  and  this  I  will  never  do." 

The  three  above-mentioned  persons  were  summoned  to  Burgos, 
where  the  king  resided,  and  told  from  him  on  what  object  they  were 
to  be  sent  to  Bayonne,  to  treat  with  the  duke  of  Lancaster.  They 
professed  themselves  willing  to  undertake  it  to  the  best  of  their  abili- 
ties, and  set  out  on  their  journey  with  few  attendants,  not  hke  to 
embassadors  going  to  form  alliances,  for  they  were  not  certain  what 
success  they  should  have.  On  entering  Navarre,  they  made  for 
Pampeluna,  the  residence  of  the  king,  who  had  married  the  king 
of  Cas'tille's  sister.  She  entertained  them  kindly,  but  they  did  not 
discover  to  her,  nor  the  king  the  object  of  their  journey.  They  passed 
over  the  mountains  of  Pampeluna  and  Roncesvalles,  through  the 
country  of  the  Basques,  and  arrived  at  the  good  town  of  Bayonne. 
At  the  time  of  their  arrival,  sir  Helion  de  Lignac  was  still  there,  but 
made  no  long  stay  afterwards ;  for  father  Fernando,  the  king  of  Cas- 
tillo's confessor,  waited  privately  on  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  as  better 
acquainted  with  him  than  the  others,  and  gave  him  to  understand  the 
cause  of  their  coming,  and  by  whom  they  were  sent. 

The  duke,  on  hearing  this,  opened  his  ears,  for  the  intelligence 
was  highly  agreeable  to  him,  and  bade  father  Fernando  a  hearty  wel- 
come. This  same  day  he  gave  sir  Helion  de  Lignac  leave  to  depart; 
uid  it  seems  to  me  that  the  duke  consented  to  a  truce  for  those  who 


•  "OwhaiM."  a. 


were '  carrying  on  the  war  under  his  name  in  the  s^neschalships  of 
Aquitaine,  Bigorre,  Toulouse,  and  other  places,  comprehending  all 
within  the  river  Loire,  but  not  beyond  it,  to  hst  until  the  first  day  of 
May  1389.  This  truce  had  been  requested  by  the  duke  of  Berry, 
that  his  people  might  pass  and  repass  from  him  to  the  duke  of  Lan- 
caster with  greater  security ;  for  those  of  Mortagnejiur-mer,  Boute. 
ville,  and  the  garrisons  in  Quercy,  Perigord,  and  on  the  Garonne, 
were  very  cruel,  sparing  none,  and  acknowledging  no  lord.  It  wa» 
to  keep  these  people  in  better  order  that  the  duke  of  Berry  had  so 
licited  a  truce,  which  was  well  observed.  Sir  Helion  de  Lignac  left 
the  duke  of  Lancaster  on  terms  of  the  strongest  affection,  and  he 
seemed  sensible  things  were  in  the  train  he  wished  them,  for  the  duke 
seemed  very  well  satisfied  with  what  the  duke  of  Berry  had  offered. 
He  had  indeed  declared,  that  he  never  could  marry  his  daughter  in 
France  without  the  consent  of  his  nephew  the  king.of  England  and 
the  English  council ;  but  matters  were  now  so  far  advanced,  he 
seemed  to  think  there  would  not  be  any  great  difficulty  to  obtain 
them.  On  these  assurances,  sir  Helion  returned  to  France,  delivered 
letters  from  the  duke  of  Lancaster  to  the  duke  of  Berry,  and  related 
to  him  all  that  had  passed ;  with  which  he  was  much  satisfied. 

We  will  now  speak  of  the  embassadors  from  Castille.  These  were 
indeed  cordially  listened  to  by  the  duke  and  duchess,  for  their  hearts 
were  wrapped  up  in  the  hopes  of  regaining  the  crown  for  themselves 
or  their  child.  They  were  very  kindly  received  on  their  introduction 
at  the  castle  by  the  duke  and  duchess,  to  whom  they  delivered  their 
credential  letters,  and  explained  the  object  of  their  mission.  They 
first  proposed  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Castille,  which  the  father-con. 
fessor  discoursed  much  on,  in  the  apartment  of  the  duke  where  only 
the  duchess  was  present,  who  interpreted  to  the  duke  what  he  did 
not  understand,  as  she  had  in  her  youth  been  educated  in  Castille 
and  understood  the  language  perfectly  well.  The  duke  of  Lancaster, 
at  this  first  interview,  did  not  discover' his  real  sentiments,  although 
he  entertained  them  well,  but  said  it  would  be  difiScuIt  to  exchange 
such  hatred  for  peace,  and  to  establish  it  with  one  wliom  they  wanted 
to  disinherit,  and  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  relinquish  his  claim 
to  the  crown  of  Castille.  The  friar  and  bishop  replied ;  "  that  there 
was  one  means  of  reconcihng  his  right  and  the  right  of  their  lord  and 
king ;  and,  my  lord,  we  have  found  it."  "  What  is  it  ?"  said  the 
duke.  "  Sir,  you  have  by  your  lady  a  beautiful  daughter,  of  an  aga 
to  marry,  and  our  lord  of  Castille  has  a  handsome  and  young  son :  if 
a  union  between  those  two  could  be  brought  about,  the  kingdom  of 
Castille  would  have  peace  for  ever ;  for  what  you  claim  will  fadl  where 
it  ought,  to  your  own  heir,  who  is  the  lineal  descendant  from  our 
kings  of  Castille ;  and  all  the  fatigues  you  have  undergone  in  this  war 
must  have  been  for  the  ultimate  succession  of  this  young  lady." 

"  That  is  true,"  replied  the  duke ;  "  but  I  must  have  my  expenses 
reimbursed,  for  I  would  have  you  know  that  my  expedition  to  Castille 
has  cost  England  and>me  upward  of  five  hundred  thousand  francs. 
I  should  like,  therefore,  to  hear  what  you  say  of  repayment."  "  My 
lord,"  said  the  confessor,  "  if  what  we  have  proposed  shall  be  agree 
able  to  you,  we  vrill  manage  all  other  things  to  your  perfect  satisfac 
tion."  "Your  coming  hither,"  replied  the  duke,  "has  given  ua 
pleasure ;  and  I  shall  certainly  marry  my  daughter,  before  I  return 
to  England,  to  Castille  or  France,  as  I  have  had  proposals  from  thence ; 
but  matters  like  these  are  of  such  importance,  that  an  answer  cannot 
be  given  at  the  first  overture.  With  regard  to  my  daughter,  whom  I 
consider  as  the  rightful  heiress  of  Castille,  I  would  be  well  acquainted 
with  him  who  should  marry  her."  "  That  is  but  reasonable,  my  lord,"  ^ 
said  the  confessor.  Thus  as  I  have  related,  were  the  proposals  of  ■ 
mamage  made  from  France  and  Castille,  to  the  duke  of  Lancaster, 
for  the  marriage  of  his  daughter.  They  were  both  well  reeeived,  re 
fusals  made  to  neither,  and  the  embassadors  well  entertained.  The 
marriage,  however,  with  Castille  was  more  agreeable  to  the  duke  and 
duchess,  because  their  daughter  would  in  due  time  become  queen  of 
Castille.  • 

We  will  now  leave  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  and  return  to  the  aooin 
of  Brittany.  ____^ 

CHAPTER    CXV. 

THE  DUKES  OF  BERET  AND  BUROrNDY  LEAVE  PARIS  FOB  Bt/}IS,  TO  HOLD  A 
COHFERENCE  WITH  THE  DUKE  OF  BRITTAKT,  WHO  MEETS  THEM  TBEBI. 
THEY  PERSUADE  HIM,  ASAINST  HIS  INCLINATION,  TO  COME  TO  PARIS. 

The  duke  of  Brittany,  as  I  have  said,  received  the  French  knighti 
with  much  kindness,  more  particularly  the  lord  de  Coucy,  whom  he 
had  been  desirous  to  see.  I  was  informed  at  the  time,  the  lord  de 
Couoy  was  the  most  instrumental  in  making  the  duke  change  his 
mind  :  not  but  that  sir  John  de  Vieune  and  the  lord  de  la  Riviera 
exerted  themselves  to  the  same  purpose,  but  all  princes,  when  thej 
are  entreated,  will  naturally  incline  to  some  persons  more  than  oth. 
ers.  The  duke  of  Brittany  consented,  with  great  difficulty,  to  meet 
the  dukes  of  Berry  and  Burgundy  at  Blois :  after  many  fair  speeches, 
he  said  he  would  go  thither,  but  not  one  step  farther.  The  lord  de 
Coucy  replied,  that  they  asked  nothing  more,  unless  it  should  be 
perfectly  agreeable  to  him.  These  three  lords  stayed  with  the  duke 
of  Brittany  I  know  not  how  many  days,  and  then  returned  to  the 
dukes  of  Berry  and  Burgundy  to  tell  them  their  success. 

Upon  this,  the  two  dukes  made  preparations  for  going  to  meet  the 
duke  of  Brittany  at  Blois,  and  sent  before  all  purveyances  suitable 
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to  their  rank.  The  dake  of  Berry  arrived  first  at  the  castle,  wheru 
be  was  kindly  received  by  the  countess  of  Blois,  his  son,  and  her 
daughter,  as  was  becoming  him  and  them.  Count  Guy  de  Blois  was 
not  at  this  time  in  the  country,  but  at  ChtLtel  Regnaud,  and,  as  the 
countess  and  her  children  were  at  home,  he  paid  no  attention  to  the 
arrival  of  the  diike  of  Berry,  The  duke  of  Burgundy  came  in  a  grand 
style,  acpompanied  by  his  son-in-law,  lord  William  of  Hainault,  count 
d'Ostrevant,  and  his  son  John  of  Burgundy,  called  count  de  Nevers. 
The  duke  was  also  lodged  in  the  casSe,  and  held  there  his  court. 

The  duke  of  Brittany  came  last,  but  with  no  great  array,  attended 
only  by  those  of  his  household,  in  number  about  three  'hundred 
lorse ;  for  it  was  his  intention  to  return  to  his  own  country  as  soon 
as  these  conferences  should  be  over.  Such,  however,  were  not  the 
intentions  of  the  other  dukes ;  for  they  said,  whether  he  would  or 
not  they  would  force  him  to  come  to  Paris.  The'  duke  of  Brittany 
was  lodged  at  the  house  ef  a  canon  of  St.  Sauveur,  within  the  cas- 
tle ;  but  his  attendants,  with  those  of  the  other  lords,  were  quartered 
in  the  town.  These  princes  kept  their  state  in  the  castle,  which  is 
large,  and  one  of  the  handsomest  in  the  kingdom  of  France. 

Conferences  were  held  between  the  three  dukes ;  and  those  of 
France  gave  handsome  entertainments  to  the  duke  of  Brittany, 
showing  him  much  affection,  and  repeatedly  thanking  him  for  com- 
ing to  Blois.  The  duke  dissembled  as  well  as  he  could,  and  said,  that 
indeed  it  was  from  his  love  to  them  he  had  undertaken  such  a  jour- 
ney, for  that  he  was  very  unwell.  In  the  course  of  their  conversations 
they  told  the  duke  of  Brittany,  that  since  he  had  come  so  far,  he 
would  have  done  nothing  if  he  did  not  continue  his  journey  to  Paris, 
for  the  king  was  very  anxious  to  see  him.  The  duke  made  every  ex- 
cuse for  not  complying  with  this  proposal,  saying  his  health  was  too 
bad  to  go  so  far;  that  he  had  not  brought  any  attendants  with  him, 
but  simply  those  of  his  household,  meaning  to  return  home  directly. 
They  kindly  answered,  that,  begging  his  pardon,  it  would  not  -be 
decorous  to  visit  fiis  lord  paramount  with  too  large  a  company ;  that 
if  he  were  too  ill  to  ride,  they  were  provided  with  litters  and  cars 
that  should  be  at  his  service ;  and  that  he  was  bound  to  pay  his  horn, 
age  to  the  king,  which  he  bad  never  yet  done. 

The  duke  of  Brittany,  in  excuse,  said,  that  when  the  king  should 
be  of  age,  and  take  the  reins  of  government,  he  would  come  to  Pa. 
ris,  or  to  any  other  place  whither  he  might  order  him,  to  perform  his 
homage,  for  he  was  bounden  so  to  do.  The  dukes  of  Berry  and 
Burgundy  replied,  that  he  was  of  sufficient  age  and  understanding 
to  receive  homage ;  and  that  every  lord  of  France,  and  all  who  held 
fiefs  under  the  crown,  excepting  himself,  had  done  their  homage,  for 
the  king  was  now  in  his  twenty-first  year.  The  duke  of  Brittany, 
finding  his  excuses  of  no  avail,  said,  "  Should  I  go  to  Paris,  it  will 
be  much  against  my  inclination,  and  very  prejudicial  to  my  interests ; 
for,  when  there,  I  shall  meet  sir  Oliver  de  Clisson,  whom  I  hate,  and 
we  can  never  cordially  love  each  other  after  what  has  passed :  he 
will  make  me  bitter  and  injurious  reproaches,  and  consider  what 
may  be  the  consequences."  "  Oh  no,"  answered  the  two  dukes, 
but  in  particular  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  "  fair  cousin,  have  no  fear 
from  that  quarter ;  for  we  solemnly  swear  to  you,  that  neither  the 
constable  nor  John  of  Brittany,  unless  you  wish  it,  shall  see  or  speak 
with  you:  of  this  be  assured:  but  you  shall  see- the  king,  who  is 
anxious  for  it,  and  the  barons  and  knights  of  France,  who  will  make 
you  good  cheer  ;  and  when  you  have  completed  the  object  of  your 
journey,  you  shall  return  home  without  hindrance  or  hurt." 

Why  should  I  make  a  long  story  1  The  duke  of  Brittany  was  so 
sweetly  entreated,  that  he  consented  to  go  to  Paris  ;  but  he  insisted 
that  he  should  never  see  the  constable  of  France  nor  John  of  Brit- 
tany, and  that  they  should  never  be  in  the  same  company  with  him. 
The  two  dukes  solemnly  pledged  themselves  to  all  his  requests ;  and 
on  diejr  faith  he  engaged  to  set  out  for  Paris.  They  remained  five 
or  six  days  in  the  captle  of  Blois,  and  alternately  gave  grand  enter- 
tainments to  each  other,  the  countess,  and  her  children.  Everything 
having  been  so  settled,  the  two  dukes  took  leave  of  the  duke  of 
Brittany  and  returned  to  Paris ;  but  the  lord  William  of  Hainault 
did  not  accompany  his  father-in-law  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  He  at- 
tended the  countess  of  Blois  and  her  family  to  Ch4,tel  Regnaud,  to 
visit  count  Guy  de  Blois,  where  he  was  kindly  received  and  enter, 
taiued  for  three  days,  when  he  took  leave  of  them  and  went  to  Pa. 
ris,  by  way  of  Chateaudun*  and  Bonneval.t 


CHAPTER   CXVI, 

LEWIS  OF  AMJOU,  SON  TO  THE  LATE  DUKE  OF  AWJOU,  UNCLE  TO  Kmo 
CHAKLES  VI.,  MAKES  HIS  PUBLIC  ENTRY  INTO  PARIS  AS  KINO  OF  SICILY. 
THE  DUKE  OF  BRITTANY  COMES  THERE  SHORTLY  AFTER.  THOMAS  HA. 
PUKOAW,  AN  ENGLISHMAN,  AND  JOHN  DES  BARRES,  A  FRENCHMAN,  PER- 
FORM A  DEED  OF  ARMS  BEFORE  THE  KINO  OF  FRANCE  AT  M0NTERE4U- 
SUB.YONNS.t 

The  duke  of  Brittany  went  to  Beaugency,  on  the  Loire,  where  he 
made  his  preparations  for  going  to  Paris.  But  before  he  came 
thither,  there  arrived  the  queen  of  Sicily  and  Jerusalem,  widow  of 


•  "  Chateau-dun,"  an  ancient  town  in  Beauca,  diocew  of  Blow,  twelve  leacues  from 
]%artres,  tliirtr-four  from  Paris. 

t"BonnevaI,"ft  town  in  Beruce,  four  lei^ -ues  from  Chiiteau-dun. 

}  "Monteieauiur-Yonne,"  a  town  in  Bii^  seven  leagues  from  Meltt:!  twntv  and  a 
.ilf  ftom  Fuk 


the  lato  duke  of  Aiyou,  who  had  borne  the  title  of  king  of  those 
countries,  as  well  as  of  Naplea,  She  had  brought  with  her  her  young 
son  Lewis,  who  throughout  France  was  acknowledged  as  king  of 
Naples,  and  was  likewise  accompanied  by  her  brother,  John  of 
Brittany.  Before  she  entered  Paris,  she  signified  to  her  brctheis, 
tlie  dukes  of  Berry  and  Burgundy,*  her  arrival,  with  her  son  Lewis, 
their  nephew,  and  desired  to  know  whether  he  should  make  his  en. 
tiy  as  king,  or  simply  as  duke  of  Anjou.  The  two  dukes,  having 
considered  the  matter,  sent  for  answer,  that  they  desired  be  would 
make  his  entry  as  king  of  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Jerusalem,  although 
he  was  not  as  yet  in  possession  of  these  kingdoms  ;  for  they  would 
assist  him,  and  prevail  on  the  king  of  France  to  do  the  same,  bo  ef. 
fectually,  that  he  should  recover  those  territories,  and  peaceably  pos- 
sess them  as  his  right,  and  what  they  had  most  sacredly  promised  to 
perform  to  their  late  brother  the  king  of  Naples.  The  lady,  upon 
this,  made  preparations  accordingly ;  and,  having  entered  Paris,  her 
son  passed  in  grand  cavalcade,  through  the  street  of  St.  James,  to 
his  h6tel  in  the  Grdve,  with  kingly-state,  accompanied  by  numbers 
of  dukes,  counts,  and  prelates.  The  queen  and  her  son,  having  es. 
tablished  themselves  there,  waited  on  the  king,  who  resided  at  the 
castle  of  the  Louvre  expecting  the  duke  of  Brittany. 

The  duke  of  Brittany,  on  his  approach  to  Paris,  stopped  one  night 
at  Bourg  la  Reine,  previous  to  his  entry,  which  he  made  on  the  mor- 
row. This  was  great  news  for  the  Parisians,  on  account  of  the  late 
events  of  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  the  constable,  and  the 
fruitless  embassies  that  had  been  sent  to  summon  him  :t  his  late 
conduct,  and  his  coming  now  as  it  were  of  his  own  free  will,  were 
variously  spoken  of.  It  was  on  a  Sunday,  the  vigil  of  St.  John  Bap. 
list's  feast,  in  the  year  1388,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The 
duke  of  Brittany  entered  Paris  by  the  gate  de  l'Enfer,t  and  passing 
the  whole  length  of  the  rue  de  la  Harpe,  crossed  the  pont  de  St 
Michel,  and  came  in  front  of  the  palace.  He  was  handsomely  ac 
companied  by  numbers  of  barons  and  knights  ;  among  whom  was 
the  lord  William  of  Hainault,  count  d'Ostrevant :  his  brother-in-law 
John  of  Burgundy,  and  the  lord  William  de  Namur  rode  before  him. 
When  he  arrived  at  the  castle  of  the  Louvre,  he  dismounted,  and, 
as  he  passed  through  Paris,  was  much  stared  at  by  the  common 
people. 

The  duke  entered  the  gate  of  the  Louvre  well  prepared  what  to  say, 
and  how  to  act.  He  was  preceded  by  the  lord  de  Coucy,  the  count 
de  Savoye,  sir  John  de  Vienne,  sir  Guy  de  la  Tremouille,  sir  John  de 
Beuil,  the  coimt  de  M«aui,  sir  Reginald  de  Roye  and  sir  John  des 
Barres :  nearer  to  him,  on  each  side,  were  the  lord  William  de  Na- 
mur, John  of  Burgundy,  and  the  count  d'Ostrevant :  behind  him  were, 
the  lord  de  Montfort  in  Brittany,  and  the  lord  de  Malestroit,  his  re- 
lation and  minister.  There  was  a  great  crowd  in  the  apartment. 
Which  was  not  only  small,  but  the  table  was  spread  in  it  for  thi 
king's  dinner,  who  was  standing  before  it  with  his  three  ancles.  Berry, 
Burgundy,  and  Bourbon.  The  moment  the  duke  of  Britaimy  entered 
the  room,  way  was  made  for  him,  and  an  opening  formed  to  the  king, 
by  the  lords  falling  on  each  side.  When  in  the  presence,  he  dropped 
on  one  knee,  but  speedily  arose,  and  advanced  about  ten  or  twelve 
paces,  when  he  again  kneeled:  on  rising,  he  came  close  to  the' king, 
keeled  the  third  time,  and  saluted  him  bare-headed,  saying,  "  My 
lord,  I  am  come  to  see  you ;  may  God  preserve  you !"  "  Many 
thanks,"  replied  the  king.  "  I  was  anxious  for  your  coming :  we  will 
see  and  converse  with  you  at  our  leisure."  On  which  he  took  him 
by  the  hand,  and  raised  him  up.  When  the  duke  had  risen,  he  bowed  * 
to  all  the  princes  present,  one  after  the  other,  and  then  stood  opposite 
to  the  king  without  saying  a  word  ;  but  the  king  never  took  his  eyes 
off  him. 

A  signal  was  made  to  the  masters  of  the  household  to  bring  water, 
when  the  king  washed,  and  the  duke -of  Brittany  held  the  basin  and 
towel.  When  the  king  was  seated,  the  duke  took  leave  of  him  and 
his  uncles.  The  lord  de  Coucy,  the  lord  de  Saint  Pol,  and  other 
great  barons  conducted  him  to  the  court  where  his  horses  waited, 
and,  having  mounted,  he  returned  with  his  attendants  the  way  they 
had  come,  through  the  street  de  la  Harpe,  and  dismounted  at  hia 
h6tel.  None  of  those  who  had  attended  him  remained,  excepting 
such  as  had  accompanied  him  from  Brittany  to  Paris.  The  duke 
of  Bnttany  had  frequent  conferences  with  the  king  of  France  and 
his  uncles  to  their  mutual  satisfaction;  and  they  religiously  kept  the  , 
promise  they  had  made  him,  for  he  never  saw,  during  his  stay  at 
Pans,  John  of  Bnttany  nor  the  constable  of  France.  When  affairs 
were  in  so  good  a  train  that  they  had  not  reason  to  be  suspicious  of 
the  duke  of  Bnttany,  (for  if  he  had  not  consented  to  everything  the 
king  and  his  council  wished,  they  would  never  have  suffered  him  to 
escape  from  their  hands,  as  they  now  had  him  in  Paris,)  they  thought 
It  time  to  prepare  for  the  expedition  to  Gueldres  for  which  the  king 
was  impatient  to  punish  the  duke  of  Gueldres,  for  the  insolent  and 
rude  challenge  he  had  sent  him ;  which,  the  more  it  was  considered, 
was  the  less  to  be  borne. 

The  lord  de  Coucy  was  therefore  ordered  into  the  country,  neai 
Kheims  and  Ch&lons  in  Champagne,  to  mark  out'  the  line  of  march 


♦Her  biothera-in-law,  own  brothen,  to  her  deceased  husband  Louis  of  Aniou.-Es. 
THe  had  been  summoned  several  time.,  and  the  king  had  expected  hi.  appearanc. 
ever  smoe  the  month  of  May.— En. 

»al.  Anhovitis  de  Peris,  tom.  i.  p.  36.  •^"vum™.  s^  put 
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for  the  king  and  Us  army,  and  to  excite  the  knights  and  squires  of 
Bar  and  Lorraine  to  join  him.  He  was  in  no  way  to  introduce  the 
king's  name,  but  to  engage  them  for  himself,  as  if  preparing  for  an 
expedition  into  Austria,  Upon  this,  the  lord  de  Coucy  left  Paris, 
and  went  to  Ch&lons,  where  he  resided  about  one  month,  and  re- 
tained knights  and  squires  from  all  parts  in  Bar,  Lorraine,  Cham- 
pagne, and  in  the  Retholois.  The  king  of  France,  after  several 
conferences  with  the  duke  of  Brittany,  left  Paris,  though  the  duke's 
pleadings  in  his  courts  were  not  near  concluded ;  for  their  proceed- 
ings, when  they  choose,  are  very  tedious,  and  they  make  the  suitors 
spend  much  money  without  any  great  advances  in  their  suits. 


Pauct  or  TBS  LoDTBa  w  it  appaand  in  tli*  16tli  emtarr,  Fnm  a  piiat  ia  Cliaitillon'i  TopoitapUa  naMoiM. 


The  king  went  to  Montereau-sur-Yonne,  on  the  borders  of  Brie 
«.id  the  Gatinoia,  where  he  held  his  court,  and  frequently  amused 
hiinaelf  with  hunting  stags  and  other  animals  in  the  adjacent  forests. 
During  the  residence  of  the  king  at  Montereau,  a  need  of  arms  was 
there  performed  by  an  English  knight  attached  to  the  duke  of  Ireland, 
called  sir  Thomas  Hapurgan,  and  sir  John  des  Barres.  This  duel 
had  made  a  great  noise  ^roughout  France,  and  m  other  countries ; 
and  it  was  to  be  fought  with  fiye  courses  of  the  lance  on  horseback, 
five  thrusts  with  swords,  the  same  number  of  strokes  with  daggers 
and  battle-axes ;  and,  should  their  armor  fail,  they  were  to  be  sup 
plied  anew,  until  it  were  perfect. 

The  knights  being  well  armed,  mounted  their  coursers  to  perform 
their  duel,  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  his  barons  and  knights,  and 
a  great  concourse  of  people.  They  tilted  on  horseback  four  courses 
very  stiffly,  and  kept  their  seats  well.  It  was  then  the  custom,  I  be- 
lieve, to  lace  on  the  helmets  with  a  slight  thong,  that  they  might  not 
make  too  great  resistance  to  the  blow  of  the  lance.  At  the  fifth 
course,  John  des  Barres  struck  his  opponent  so  violent  a  blow  on  the 
shield,  that  he  knocked  him  over  the  crupper  of  his  horse  to  the  ground. 
Sir  Thomas  was  stupefied  by  the  fall,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  he 
could  be  raised  :  however,  he  recovered  well  enough  to  perform  his 
other  courses  with  the  different  arms,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  king 
and  his  lords. 


CHAPTER     CXVII. 

PERKOT    LE    BEAKNOIS    TAKES    THE    FIELD    BT  COMMAND    OF  THE  EARL  OF 
AKIIMDEL,  WHO  LANDS  HIS  FOKCES  AT  MARANS,*  NEAR  LA  ROCHELLE. 

I  HATE  been  some  time  silent  respecting  the  expedition  that  was  at 
sea  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Arundel ;  it  is  now  necessary 
that  I  should  speak  of  it.  You  have  before  heard  the  cause  of  its 
being  sent  from  England,  and  the  treaties  that  were  made  between 
the  king  and  the  duke  of  Brittany.  This  fleet  had  remained  the 
whole  season  on  the  coasts  of  Brittany  and  Normandy,  except  when 
driven  ofl'  by  storms,  but  it  always  returned  to  its  station.  There 
were  in  this  fleet  some  light  vessels  called  Balleniers,  which  are  much 
used  by  corsairs;  for,  as  they  draw  little  water,  they  can  the  easier 
approach  the  shores.      This  t5«et  had  lain  at  anchor  upward  of  a 


month  off  the  island  of  Brehat,  whence  it  had  got  provision.  As  it 
was  not  far  from  la  Roche-derrien,  they  heard  that  the  duke  of  Brit, 
tany  was  gone  to  Blois,  to  meet  the  dukes  of  Berry  and  Burgundy, 
who  had  held  such  fair  language  as  persuaded  him.  to  go  to  Pans, 
where  he  hod  been  so  weH  received  by  the  king,  as  to  prevent  him 
from  leaving  that  place  until  everything  had  been  satisfactonly  settled. 


The  earl  of  Arundel  was  much  cast  down  when  he  heard  the 
above,  and  called  a  council  of  his  principal  officers,  to  consider  how 
they  were  to  employ  their  force  during  the  remainder  of  the  season. 
In  this  council  they  resolved  to  sail  for  la  Rochelle  and  make  war  on 
that  country ;  for,  though  they  had  not  any  castles  in  those  parts,  yet 
they  were  in  sufficient  numbers  to  withstand  the  force  Saintonge  or 
Poitou  could  send  against  them.     They  intended  likewise  to  make 
their  situation  known  to  their  friends  in  Limousin  and  Auvergne,  by 
some   person  in  their  fleet  that  was  acquainted  with  the  country, 
whom  they  would  land  on  the  coast  of  Brittany.     The  truces  whict 
sir  Helion  de  Lignac  had  obtained  from  the  duke  of  Lancaster  had 
not  yet  taken    effect.     They  were  to 
commence  on  the  first  of  August,  and 
the  knight  was  at  this  time  going  or  re . 
turning,  I  know  not  which,  to  or  from 
the  duke  of  Lancaster  at  Bayonne. 
It  fell  out  just  as  the  earl  of  Arundel 
—  and  the  English  barons  wished ;  for  they 

found  out  a  man  from  lower  Brittany, 
who  served  under  sir  William  Helmon, 
then  on  board,  who  came  from  near 
Vannes,  and  understood  four  languages 
perfectly  well,  that  of  lower  Brittany, 
English,  Spanish,  and  French.  Before 
they  landed  him  on  the  sand,  they  gave 
him  the  following  orders  :  "  Thou  wilt 
go  by  all  the  bye-roads  in  this  country, 
which  thou  sayest  thou  art  acquainted 
with,  until  thou  shalt  come  to  Chalu- 
^et.*  Thou  wilt  salute  Perrot  le  6£ar- 
nois,  from  us,  and  tell  him,  that  we  de- 
sire he  will  take  the  field,  with  as  many 
other  garrisons  of  our  party  as  he  can, 
and  make  war  on  France  under  our 
commission.  Thou  shalt  not  carry  any 
letters  for  fear  thou  mightest  be  stopped 
and  searched.  Say,  if  thou  findest  thy- 
self in  danger,  that  thou  belongest  to  a 
wine-merchant  of  la  Rochelle,  who  had 
sent  thee  with  some  commissions,  and 
thou  wilt  pass  everywhere.  Tell  Fei- 
lot  to  give  instant  alarm  to  Berry,  Au. 
Teigne,  and  Limousin,  by  taking  the 
field ;  for  we  will  disembark  near  la 
Rochelle,  and  make  such  a  war  that  he  shall  soon  hear  of  us." 

The  Breton  said,  he  would  faithfully  deliver  the  message,  unless 
he  was  stopped  on  the  road.  On  being  landed,  as  he  knew  well  the 
country  of  Brittany,  he  avoided  all  great  towns,  and,  passing  safely 
through  Poitou  and  Limousin,  arrived  at  Chaluget,  of  which  Perrol 
le  B^arnois  was  governor.  On  coming  to  the  barriers,  having  "made 
acquaintance  with  the  garrison,  they  allowed  him  to  enter,  after  ex- 
amining him  at  the  gates,  and  led  him  to  Perrot,  to  whom  he  punc 
tually  delivered  the  message,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  governor,  who 
had  been  long  impatient  to  hear  some  news  of  the  fleet,  and  now  he 
had  it  quite  fresh.  He  said.to  the  Breton,  "  Thou  art  welcome :  my 
companions  and  myself  are  very  eager  to  take  the  field,  which  we 
will  now  speedily  do,  and  then  act  as  we  are  ordered."  Perrot  le 
Blarnois  instantly  sent  to  the  governors  of  Carlat,  the  bourg  de  Com. 
pane,  to  Olim  Barbe,  captain  of  Ouzach,  to  Amerigot  Marcel,  cap. 
tain  of  Aloise,  near  Saint  Flour,  and  to  the  captains  of  the  othei 
forts  in  Auvergne  and  Limousin,  to  say  he  was  about  to  take  the 
field,  as  the  season  was  now  favorable,  and  desiring  they  would  join 
him,  after  having  left  garrisons  in  their  forts  strong  enough  to  prevent 
any  accident  during  their  absence.  These  companions  had  as  grea 
a  desire  to  take  the  field  as  Perrot  le  Blarnois ;  for  they  could  onlj 
enrich  themselves  by  the  losses  of  others,  and,  making  their  prepara 
tions  in  haste,  came  to  Chainlet,  where  the  general  assembly  had  beei 
fixed.  They  amounted  to  full  four  hundred  lances,  and  though 
themselves  in  sufficient  strength  for  any  gallant  enterprise,  and  tha; 
there  was  not  a  lord  in  the  country  able  to  withstand  them ;  for  sh 
William  de  Lignac  and  Bonne-lance  would  not,  on  their  account, 
breakup  the  siege  of  Ventadour. 

Being  masters  of  the  country,  they  began  their  march  through  Au 
vergne,  toward  Berry,  because  they  knew  the  duke  was  with  thi 
king  at  Montereau-sur-Yonne.  We  "will,  for  a  while  leave  Perrot  le 
Bfiarnois,  and  speak  of  the  earl  of  Arundel  and  his  fleet,  and  what 
they  did  on  quitting  the  coast  of  Brittany.  When  they  weighed 
anchor,  the  weather  was  so  fine  and  beautiful,  they  hoisted  every 
sail,  and  advanced  as  it  pleased  God.  It  was  a  magnificent  sight  to 
view  this  fleet  of  six  score  vessels,  whose  streamers,  emblazoned 
with  the  arms  of  the  different  lords,  were  gUttering  in  the  sun,  and 
fluttering  with  the  wind.  They  floated,  as  it  were,  on  a  sea  that 
seemed  proud  to  bear  them,  and  which  might  be  compared  to  a 
vigorous  courser,  who,  after  being  long  confined  in  the  stable,  gains 
its  liberty  to  bound  over  the  plains :  for  thus  did  the  sea,  gently  ruf 
fled  by  the  wind,  swell  on  with  a  burden  it  was  lustily  bearing,  and, 
figuratively  speaking,  it  may  be  supposed  to  say,  "  I  delight  in  carry. 
ing  you,  and  will  do  so  vrithout  danger,  until  you  be  arrived  in  a  mA 
harbor." 


•  "ManUM  "  a  town  in  Aunu,  four  leaeaes  fiom  la  Rochellp 


"  Gbalufet,"  a  tm^n  in  Iiimousin.  near  Fi«rr»-1)<lSM*. 
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The  fleet  coasted  Snintonge  and  Poitou,  and  cast  anchor  off  Ma- 
rans,  near  la  Rochelle.  Some  of  the  most  adventurous,  to  the  amount 
of  two  hundred,  observing  the  tide  was  flowing,  entered  their  barges, 
and  sailed  up  the  river  to  the  town  of  Marans.  The  watch  on  the 
-rastle  had  noticed  the  English  fleet  anchoring^  and  the  bargis  as. 
cending  the  river  with  the  tide,  and  had  sounded  his  horn  frequently, 
to  alarm  the  townsmen,  that  they  might  save  all  they  could  of  their 
property.  The  inhabitants,  of  both  sexes,  carried  their  most  valu. 
able  things  to  the  castle  for  safety ;  and  it  was  well  they  did  so,  or 
ihey  woiSd  have  been  lost.  WMle  the  English  were  landing,  they 
discontinued  saving  their  property,  to  take  care  of  their  lives.  The 
English,  on  entering  the  town,  began  to  pillage  it,  for  this  had  been 
the  object  of  their  coming,  but  they  only  found  empty  coffers :  their 
contents  had  been  carried  to  the  castle.  They  discovered,  however, 
plenty  of  corn,  wine,-Snd  salted  provisions :  for  there  were  upward 
of  four  hundred  tuns  of  wine  in  the  town.  They  resolved  to  remain 
to  guard  this  proviaion,  which  came  very  opportunely  to  them  ;  for, 
should  they  depart,  they  imagined  the  greater  part  would  be  carried 
away  by  the  French,  up  the  river,  to  Fontenay  le  Comte.  They  re. 
mained  this  night  in  the  place,  having  arrived  there  only  about  ves. 
pers,  and  gave  themselves  full  liberty,  sending,  however,  to  inform 
their  companions  of  their  situation,  and  the  reason  why  they  ^d  not 
return. 

The  earl  of  Arundel  and  the  other  lords  were  satisfied,  and  said 
they  had  acted  right.  On  the  morrow,  when  the  tide  began  to  flow, 
the  smaller  vessels  weighed  anchor,  and  in  them  were  embarked  the 
armor  and  other  necessaries  from  the  large  sir  ips,  that,  from  their 
size,  could  not  enter  the  river.  There  were  luft  in  them  one  hun. 
dred  men.at.arms  and  two  hundred  archers  to  guard  them,  as  they 
lay  at  anchor  off  the  mouth  of  the  river.  When  this  had  been  done, 
they  sailed  for  Marans,  and  landed  at  their  leisure,  for  none  came  to 
oppose  them,  and  fixed  their  quarters  between  Marans  and  la  Ro. 
chelle,  which  is  but  four  short  leagues  distant.  The  alarm  was  soon 
spread  over  the  country  that  the  English  had  landed  at  Marans,  to 
the  amount  of  four  hundred  combatants,  including  archers.  The 
towns  and  castles  in  the  low  country  were  much  frightened,  and  the 
villagers  instantly  fled  to  the  neighboring  forests  for  proteetioa. 


CHAPTER  CXVIII. 

i-HS  B0CBBU.nS  SEnUDSH  WITH  TBI  EHOUSH  NBAS  UASAKS.  THE 
SNOUsa,  A7TES  FII.L4aiNa  THE  CODHTKT  Bomn),  BZTIBE  WITH  THEIB 
BOOTY  TO  THBIB  FLEET.  PEBBOT  LE  BEAKNOIS  DOES  THE  SAME  TO 
HIS  rOBT,  WITH  A  OBEAT  DEAL  OF  FLUNDEB. 

If  the  English  had  had  horses,  they  would  have  much  harassed 
the  country  round  la  Rochelle  ;  for  it  was  void  of  men.at.anii8,  at 
least  such  as  could  have  opposed  them  successfully.  True  it  is,  that 
the  lords  de  Partenay,  de  Pons,  de  Linieres,  de  Tannaybouton,  sir 
Geoffrey  d'Argenton,  the  lord  de  Montendre,  sir  Aimeiy  de  Roche, 
ohouart,  the  viscount  de  Thenars,  and  many  other  knights  and  squires 
of  Poitou  and  Saintonge,  were  in  the  country,  but  each  was  in  his 
own  castle  ;  for  they  had  not  any  suspicions  of  the  English  coming 
to  invade  them.  Had  they  been  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  notice  of 
their  intentions,  they  would  have  been  prepared  to  receive  them,  but 
it  w^  lot  so  ;  and  die  surprise  was  so  great,  that  all  were  frightened, 
and  ...i,jatient  to  save  what  they  could.  The  farmers  began  to  has. 
ten  their  harvest  of  com,  for  it  was  the  beginning  of  August.  Add 
to  this,  there  was  not  then  in  the  country  any  person  to  take  the  lead. 
The  lieutenant  of  Poitou,  the  duke  of  Berry,  was  at  Montereau  :  the 
seneschal  of  Poitou  was  just  gone  to  Paris  :  the  seneschal  of  Saint- 
onge was  from  home :  the  seneschal  of  ia  Rochelle,  sir  Helion  de 
Lignac,  was  at  Bayohne,  on  the  business  of  the  duke  of  Berry,  by 
which  the  country  was  left  defenceless ;  for,  from  want  of  heads, 
their  courage  failed,  and  without  that  nuthing  effectual  can  be  done. 
The  country  was  much  alarmed  for  twu 'causes:  they  had  the  Eng- 
lish army  and  fleet  on  one  side,  and  rumor  had  already  informed 
them  that  Perrot  le  B^arnois  was  on  his  march,  with  more  than  fif. 
teen '  hundred  combatants,  and  had  already  entered  Beny.  They 
knew  not  what  measures  to  adopt,  except  that  of  placing  their  wealth 
in  safety  ;  for  it  was  said  these  two  armies  were  to  form  a  junction 
in  Saintonge  or  Poitou,  as  was  the  intention  of  many. 

There  were,  indeed,  at  the  time  the  English  landed  at  Marans,  two 
gallant  knights  from  Beauce  in  the  town  of  la  Rochelle,  sir  Peter  de 
jouy  and  the  lord  Taillepi6,  whom  air  Helion  de  Lignac  had  placed 
there  for  its  defence,  when  he  set  out  to  meet  the  duke  of  Berry  at 
Paris.  They  had  acquitted  themselves  ably ;  and  on  hearing  that 
the  armament  under  the  earl  of  Arundel,  which  had  been  much  talked 
of  all  the  summer,  had  disembarked  at  Marens,  they  told  the  mayor 
and  the  principal  citizens,  for  it  is  a  populous  place,  that  it  would  be 
right  to  beat  up  the  English  quarters ;  and  added,  "  We  hear  they 
have  esitablished  themselves  at  Marans,  and  lay  the  surrounding 
country  under  contribution :  we  two  are  determined  to  bid  them  well 
come,  and  they  shall  pay  us,  or  we  will  repay  them,  for  what  they 
have  done,  Great  blame  and  reproaches  will  fall  on  us,  to  whom 
has  been  committed  the  government  of  this  town  and  country,  if  we 
suffer  them  quietly  to  fix  their  quarters  there.  There  is  one  thing 
much  in  our  favor :  they  have  not  any  horses,  and  are  for  the  most 
part  sriloiB,  while  we  are  all  well  mounted-    We  vlH  send  our  croMi. 


bows  before  us  to  awaken  them  with  a  shower  of  arrows ;  and,  when 
they  have  made  their  attack,  they  will  return  homeward :  the  English 
will  soon  be  on  foot,  and  we  will  then  charge  them,  and,  being  on 
horseback,  may  do  them  great  mischief." 

Those  who  heard  this  speech  approved  of  it,  and  instantly  assem- 
bled a  body  of  twelve  hundred  cross.bows  and  varlets,  including  all 
sorts.  At  the  first  dawn  of  day,  they  were  all  prepared,  and  set  out 
from  la  Rochelle  at  a  good  pace,  to  beat  up  the  quarters  of  the  En^ 
lish.  During  this,  the  horse  got  ready,  and  they  were  about  three 
hundred ;  for  many  knights  and  squires  had  hastened  to  la  Rochelle 
on  the  first  intelligence  of  the  English  having  landed  at  Marans. 
They  left  the  town  under  the  command  of  the  two  knights  before 
named.  Had  the  English  fortunately  had  any  suspicion  of  this  attack 
from  the  Rochellers,  and  had  formed  an  ambuscade  of  two  hundred 
archers  and  one  hundred  men-at-anns,  not  one  would  ever  have  le. 
turned  to  la  Rochelle. 

When  the  cros8.bowmen  arrived  at  the  English  quarters,  it  was 
very  early  mom  j  and  lucky  it  was  for  them  that  the  guard,  who  had 
watched  all  night,  was  retired  at  sunrise.  The  cross-bowmen  began 
to  shoot  their  bolts  and  arrows,  which  passed  through  the  huts  made 
of  boughs  and  leaves,  to  the  great  surprise  of  the  English  who  were 
asleep  within-side  on  straw.  Many  were  wounded  before  they  dis- 
covered they  were  attacked  by  the  French.  When  they  had  made 
each  about  six  shots,  they  retreated,  according  to  their  orders,  and 
the  men-at-arms  advanced  on  horseback  amid  th&  English  huts. 
Knights  and  squires  speedily  left  their  lodgings,  and  drew  up  together ; 
and  the  French  captains,  seeing  they  were  preparing  themselves  in 
earnest  to  take  the  field,  made  after  their  cross-bows  and  infantry, 
who  were  hastening  homeward,  for  they  were  much  afraid  of  the 
English  arrows.  Thus  hurrying,  and  in  dismay,  were  the  Rochellers 
pursued,  though  the  horse  guarded  the  rear,  to  the  town  of  la  Rochelle. 
The  earl  of  Arandel  with  upward  of  four  hundred  men-at-arms  was 
closely  following,  each  man  with  his  lance  in  his  hand  or  on  his  shoul. 
der.  There  was  much  crowding  and  difficulty  to  pass  the  gates;  and  sir 
Peter  de  Jouy  and  the  lord  Taillepii  fought  like  valiant  heroes  in  de. 
fending  their  men,  keeping  still  on  their  rear,  until  they  were  come  to 
the  barriers.  They  were  so  hard  pre^icd  by  the  English,  who  were  at 
their  heels,  they  ran  a  great  hazard  of  being  slain  or  made  prisoners ; 
for  the  attack  was  the  more  vigorous  against  them  as  it  was  visible 
they  were  the  commanders.  Sir  Peter  de  Jouy  had  his  courser  killed 
under  him,  and  was  with  great  difficulty  dragged  within  the  barriers. 
Sir  Peter  Taillepi£  was  pierced  through  the  thigh  with  a  lance,  and 
hit  by  an  arrow  on  the  helmet,  which  entered  his  head,  and  his  good 
horse  fell  dead  under  him  at  the  gate.  There  was  much  slaughter 
made  on  the  Rochellers  reentering  the  town  :  upward  of  forty  dead 
and  wounded  lay  at  the  gates.  The  inhabitants  had  mounted  the 
battlements,  and  fired  so  many  cannons  and  bombards  that  the  Eng- 
lish dared  not  approach  nearer. 

Thus  ended  this  skirmish  between  the  English  and  Rochellers.  As 
it  was  near  noon,  the  earl  of  Arundel  had  sounded  the  retreat,  when 
the  men.at.arms  and  archers  retired  in  handsome  array  to  their 
quarters,  where  they  disarmed  and  refreshed  themselves.  They  had 
wherewithal,  having  been  amply  provided  with  wines  and  meat  from 
the  surrounding  country.  The  English  lords  remained  at  Marans  for 
fifteen  days,  waiting  for  deeds  of  arms  and  adventures ;  but  the 
Rochellers  never  ventured  again  to  come  near  them,  for  they  had 
found,  to  their  cost,  how  valiantly  they  had  defended  themselves. 
Their  two  commanders  were  also  wounded,  which  induced  the  others 
to  wish  for  peace.  The  earl  of  Amndel,  indeed,  had  sent  four  times 
parties  to  overrun  the  country  round  la  Rochelle,  and  as  far  as 
Thouars,  who  did  much  mischief  and  terrified  the  inhabitants.  They 
would  have  done  more  had  they  had  horses ;  but  only  a  few  were 
mounted  on  what  they  could  find  in  the  country,  and  these  were 
scarce,  for  no  sooner  was  the  invasion  known  than  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  flat  country  fled  with  their  stock  and  wealth  to  the  great  towns, 
and  there  shut  themselves  up. 

When  the  English  had  remained  near  la  Rochelle  for  fifteen  days, 
without  seeing  any  attempt  made  to  oppose  them,  and  the  wind  be. 
came  fair,  they  embarked  a  great  quantity  of  wine  and  fresh  meal 
they  had  taken,  and,  having  weighed  anchor,  put  lo  sea.  This  same 
day,  they  met  twelve  ships  from  Bayonne,  on  their  voyage  to  Eng. 
land  with  Gascony  wines  and  other  merchandise.  They  sailed  together 
for  some  time,  being  much  rejoiced  at  this  meeting,  for  they  were 
well  acquainted,  and  the  Bayonnois  gave  the  earl  of  Arundel  two 
pipes  of  wine  for  the  love  they  bore  him.  The  Bayonnois  then  sepa- 
rated  to  continue  their  voyage,  and  the  fleet  kept  cruising  about  in 
search  of  adventures. 

While  this  armament  was  lying  before  Marans,  Perrot  le  B^arnois 
and  his  companions  had  taken  the  field,  and,  having  passed  Limousin, 
had  entered  Berry.  He  had  with  him  four  hundred  spears  and  as 
many  pillagers,  and  carried  off  in  one  day  all  the  merchandise  that 
was  in  the  town  of  le  Blanc*  in  Berry,  and  gained  great  wealth  and 
many  prisoners,  for  it  was  fair-day.  He  then  marched  to  Selles,+ 
which  he  plundered.  Thus  did  Perrot  le  B^arnois  maintain  himself. 
He  advanced  far  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  doing  great  mis. 
chief  wherever  he  went,  for  none  ventured  to  oppose  him  ;  and  all 

*  *'  Le  Blanc,"  in  the  eenemlity  of  Bourget,  seventeen  leofuei  from  Poitien.  ninf 
firom  Argenton. 
t  "  Sellei,"  or  Cellei,  three  leagues  from  St.  Aitniw,  ten  6om  Bloii.- 
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parts  were  alarmed,  even  as  far  as  the  county  of  Bloia  and  the  Tou. 
raine,  for  thejr  were  uncertain  whither  these  two  armies  would  march 
next.  Some  imagined  they  would  unite ;  but  it  was  not  so,  for  the 
earl  of  Arundel  had  embarked  again,  as  I  have  mentioned,  and  Per- 
rot  with  hia  companions  returned  to  their  strongholds.  When  they 
had  completely  plundered  the  country,  they  thought  it  would  be  more 
safe  for  them  to  retire  to  their  castles  and  secure  their  gains.  They 
took,  in  consequence,  the  roads  through  Limousin  and  Auvergne  to 
t)icir  forts ;  and  nothing  more  was  done,  as  to  deeds  of  arms,  in  these 
two  provinces  the  rem  under  of  the  season,  for  the  truce  that  had 
been  agreed  to  last  until  the  ensuing  month  of  May,  now  took 
place.  The  siege  of  Ventadour  by  sir  William  de  Lignac,  sir  John 
BonneJaiice,  and  sir  John  le  Bouteiller,  still  continued ;  for  Geoffry 
T6te-noire  was  so  presumptuous  as  to  pay  not  the  least  attention 
to  the  truce,  nor  to  the  besiegers,  depending  on  the  strength  of  his 
castle. 

We  will  now,  for  variety,  return  to  the  affaire  of  Brabant  and 
Pueldres, 

CHAPTER   CXIX. 

THE  BBABANTERS  PKESS  SHAVE  HARD.BT  THEIR  SIEOE.  THE  aUELDSIANS 
BURN  A  BBIDSE  THE  BBABANTEBS  BAD  THROWN  OVER  THE  MEUSE,  TO 
ENTER  aUELDRES. 

I  HAVE  already  discoursed  of  and  explained  the  situation  of  the 
dukes  of  Gueldres.  How  the  ancestor  of  the  duke  of  Gueldres  of 
whom  I  now  treat,  married  the  daughter  of  Bertaldo  of  Mechlin,  to 
rescue  and  repair  his  heritage  which  was  very  much  embarrassed  and 
dilapidated ;  and  how  the  duke  of  Gueldres,  son  of  the  duke  of  Ju. 
tiers,  to  maintain  the  city  of  Grave  against  the  Brabanters,  for  which 
he  had  good  cause  and  title,  determined,  since  he  coald  not  recover 
the  three  before-mentioned  castles  seated  on  the  river  Meuse,  Goch, 
Buch,  and  Mille,  which  had  once  been  his  iiefs,  that  he  would  attach 
the  city  of  Grave  to  his  heritage  in  perpetuity.  This  duke  had  a 
bastard  daughter  bestowed  upon  and  married  to  the  damosel*  of  Kuck, 
which  sire  de  Kuck  was  the  heir  of  the  city  of  Grave,  So  he  ap- 
plied himself  to  him  so  amiably  that  both  father  and  son  had  nothing 
else  left  for  it ;  and  the  damosel  de  Kuck  gave  him  the  city  and 
lordship  of  Grave,  and  assured  him  the  inheritance  in  the  presence 
of  the  knights  and  barons  of  Juliers  and  Gueldres ;  and  on  this  account 
the  duke  of  Julieis  recompensed  him  with  the  land  and  lordship  of 
■Xois-le-Duc,  situated  on  the  river  Ligne,  in  the  duchy  of  Gueldre- 
land.  A  very  handsome  castle  belongs  to  this  city  of  Bois-Ie.Duc, 
which  is  a  good  large  town  and  of  good  profit,  but  Grave  is  worth 
more.  The  duke  of  Gueldres  made  this  bargain,  to  the  intent  that 
he  might  have  a  good  ground  of  quarrel  to  take  Grave  from  the  Bra- 
banters;  for  the  duchess  of  Brabant  and  her  council 'said  that  an- 
ciently the  lords  of  Kuck  had  held  it  in  mortgage,  but  that  she  or  her 
heirs  might  redeem  it  whenever  they  pleased,  and  that  the  duke  of 
Gueldres  had  no  right  to  keep  it  except  as  a  pledge.  The  duke 
of  Gueldres  maintained  an  opposite  opinion,  and  said  that  it  was  his 
good  inheritance  and  he  would  hold  it  to  the  last.  This  was  the 
cause  of  the  war  and  ill-will  that  arose  between  those  of  Brabant  and 
Gueldreland :  and,  in  the  month  of  May,  the  Brabantera  came  to  lay 
siege  to  the  city  of  Grave ;  knights,  squires,  and  the  commonalty  of 
the  good  towns ;  and  they  brought  and  carried  engines,  springalla, 
trebus,  and  all  other  such  machines  for  the  assault.  And  there  were 
full  forty  thousand  men  one  with  another,  who  were  encamped  be- 
fore Grave,  over  against  the  valley  of  the  river  Meuse.  And  their 
host  was'well  furnished,  for  they  had  their  own  country  behind  and 
on  all  sides  of  them,  from  whence  they  received  plentiful  supplies. 
And  this  is  the  delight  of  the  Brabanters,  for,  wherever  they  may  be 
or  go,  they  will  be  stuffed  to  the  neck  with  wine,  meat,  and  delica- 
cies, or  they  will  return  to  their  own  houses. 

You  have  before  heard  how  anxious  the  duchess  of  Brabant  was  to 
make  war  on  the  duke  of  Gueldres,  and  to  besiege  Grave.  There 
was  a  great  force  of  knights  and  squires  from  the  principal  towns 
before  it,  who  declared  their  intentions  were  not  to  depart  until  they 
had  gained  possession  of  it ;  and  the  duohess,  to  show  how  interested 
she  was  in  the  matter,  had  come  to  reside  at  Bois-le.Duc,  four  leagues 
distant  from  it.  The  besieging  army  was  plentifully  supplied  with 
all  things  that  came  thither  by  sea,  or  down  the  Meuse,  from  the  rich 
country  of  Brabant,  so  that  the  siege  was  long  continued  ;  and  the 
Brabanters  had  many  large  machines  which  threw  into  the  town 
stones  of  such  weight  as  to  do  much  damage  wherever  they  fell;  In 
addition,  they  flung  into  the  town  all  the  dead  carrion  of  the  army 
to  empoison  the  inhabitants  by  the  stink.  This  was  sorely  felt  by 
them,  for  the  weather  was  hot,  and  the  air  too  calm  to  carry  off  these 
villainous  smells.  r  n    ,. 

At  times,  many  of  the  knights  and  squires  of  Brabant  came  to 
skirmish  with  the  garrison  at  the  barriers  ;  for  the  duke  of  Gueldres 
had  phced  within  the  town  some  gallant  companions,  who  were  not 
shy  of  showing  their  courage  when  occasions  called  for  it,  and  the 
enemy  advanced  so  near  as  the  barriers.  The  siege  lasted  a  long 
lame;  and  the  duke  of  Gueldres  had  fixed  his  quartere  at  Nirneguenj 
but  he  could  neither  raise  the  siege,  nor  offer  combat  to  the  Brabant- 
ers, for  want  of  sufficient  force.  He  had  sent  to  England  an  account 
of  We  aituation,  and  expected  for  certain  he  should  have  a  remforce- 

«  A  tiOs  beitow«d  indifferently  gn  Toiuw  noblw  of  both  miw.— Ep. 


meat  from  thence,  but  he  was  disappointed ;  for  England  at  thai 
time  was  in  a  very  unsetded  state,  and  new  ministers  had  been  forced 
on  the  king  by  his  uncles  and  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  A 
parliament  was  indeed  holden,  about  St.  John  Baptist's  day,  at  the 
duke's  request,  to  consider  whether  a  body  of  men-at  arms  and  arch 
ers  should  be  sent  to  assist  the  duke  of  Gueldres,  according  to  treaty. 
Having  considered  the  matter  fully,  they  would  not  agree  to  it  j  foi 
it  was  strongly  rumored,  that  the  king  of  France  was  assembling  a 
large  army,  and  it  was  doubtful  whither  he  would  march  it,  and  the 
English  imagined  it  was  intended  to  attack  Calais.  They  were  also 
uneasy  respecting  the  Scots  on  the  bordere,  and  were  fearful  of  send, 
ing  more  forces  out  of  the  kingdom,  as  a  large  body  of  men-at-armi 
and  archers  were  at  sea,  under  the  earl  of  Arundel,  lest  the  country 
might  be  defenceless.  When  the  council  was  considering  the  affaira 
of  Gueldres,  some  of  the  lords  said,  "  Let  the  duke  of  Gueldres  take 
care  of  hiniself:  he  is  valorous  enough,  and  in  his  own  country,  and 
will  withstand  all  the  Brabanters  can  do  against  him  :  if  anything 
worse  befal  him,  he  shall  have  assistance.  He  has  again  the  Ger- 
mans, his  neighbors,  on  his  side,  who  formerly  joined  him  against 
France."  Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  England  ;  but  those  in 
Grave  suffered  much  from  the  siege.  During  the  time  it  lasted,  the 
Brabanters  resolved  to  throw  a  wooden  bridge  over  the  Meuse,  that 
they  might  have  an  entrance  into  Gueldreland,  overrun  that  country, 
and,  by  investing,  the  town  of  Grave  on  all  sides,  prevent  any  pro- 
vision from  entering  it ;  for  they  were  numerous  enough  to  surround 
it,  could  they  gain  a  passage  over  the  river.  As  they  finished  the 
different  parts  of  this  bridge,  they  joined  and  placed  them  in  their 
proper  situations,  and  had  made  such  advances,  that  it  was  within 
the  length  of  a  lance  of  the  opposite  shere.  Y  ou  may  suppose  that 
the  duke  was  no  way  ignorant  of  what  they  were  about,  but  he  gave 
not  any  interruption  to  their  building  the  bridge,  until  it  was  nearly 
completed.  He  then  advanced  with  cannons  and  other  artillery, 
and  attacked  it  so  roughly,  that  it  was  set  on  fire  and  destroyed. 
Thus  did  the  Brabanters,  to  their  great  vexation,  lose  all  the  effect 
of  their  labor.  They,  upon  this,  called  a  council  to  determine  how 
to  act. 

CHAPTER    CXX. 

THE  BBABANTERS  HATINO  PASSED  TEROnSH  RAVENSTEIN,*  ENTER  OVBV 
DRELAND,  AND  ARE  DEFEATED  BY  THE  DasE  OF  eUELDRES.  THE  SIEQX 
OF  ORAVE  IS  RAISED  IN  CONSEQUENCE.  ^ 

Three  short  leagues  from  Grave  lies  the  town  of  Ravenstein,  be- 
longing to  the  lord  de  Bourne,  who  is  a  vassal  to  Brabant.  At  the 
council  I  mentioned,  the  lord  de  Bourne  was  solicited  by  the  minis- 
ters of  the  duchess  of  Brabant,  and  by  the  knights  and  squires,  to 
open  his  town  of  Ravenstein  for  them  to  gain  an  entrance  into  Guel- 
dreland, and,  with  part  of  their  army,  overrun  it :  he  complied  with 
their  request.  The  duke  of  Gueldres,  I  know  not  whether  by  spies 
or  otherwise,  gained  information  that  the  Brabanters  intended  enter- 
ing his  territories  by  the  bridge  of  Ravenstein,  through  the  compli- 
ance of  the  lord  de  Bourne.  He  was  much  cast  down  when  he  learnt 
this,  as  his  force  was  not  near  sufiicient  to  meet  that  of  Brabant, 
which  consisted  of  more  than  forty  thousand  men.  He  formed  vari-" 
ous  plans  how  to  act,  and  at  last  determined  that,  if  the  Brabantera 
entered  his  country,  he  would  retaliate  by  the  bridge  of  Grave,  for 
he  was  resolved  not  to  be  shut  up  in  any  town.  He  consulted  the 
lord  de  Ghesme,  a  great  baron  in  Gueldreland,  and  his  principal  ad. 
viser,  who  would  not  at  first  agree  to  his  taking  the  field,  on  account 
of  the  smallnesB  of  his  numbers.  "And  what  must  I  do  then  ?"  said 
the  duke.  "  Would  you  have  me  shut  myself  up  in  one  of  my  towns, 
while  they  are  plundering  and  burning  my  coujitry  ?  ,This  would 
be  too  great  a  loss.  I  vow  to  God  and  our  Lady,"  added  the  duke, 
"  that  I  will  take  the  field  to  meet  my  enemies,  and  follow  the  best 
measures  I  can  devise  that  the  event  may  be  favorable." 

This  plan  he  executed ;  and,  on  the  morrow,  after  he  had  paid  his 
devotions  in  the  church,  and  made  his  offering  at  the  altar  of  the 
Virgin,  he  drank  some  wine,  and,  mounting  his  horse,  set  out  for 
Nimeguen.  He  was  accompanied  by  only  three  hundred  spears,  or 
indeed  less,  and  they  made  straight  for  the  place  where  they  sup 
posed  they  should  find  their  enemies.  You  may  from  this  judge  of 
the  duke's  courage,  although  some  blamed  him.  When  they  were 
without  the  town  of  Nimeguen,  like  a  valiant  knight,  he  shouted  out, 
"  Forward,  forward  !  let  us,  in  the  name  of  God  and  St.  George, 
hasten  to  meet  our  enemy ;  for  I  had  rather  perish  with  honor  in  the 
field  than  die  dishonorably  shut  up  in  a  town."  With  him  were  the 
lord  de  Ghesme,  who  commanded  the  expedition,  and  a  valiant  and 
prudent  knight,  called  the  heir  of  Hanseberth,  the  lord  de  Huckelem, 
sir  Ostez,  lord  of  Naspre,  and  several  other  knights  and  squires  of 
good  courage. 

The  same  day  on  which  the  duke  of  Gueldres  had  taken  the  field, 
the  seneschal  of  Brabant  had  done  the  same  at  a  very  early  hour  of 
the  morning,  with  a  large  body  of  iir.ights  and  squires  from  Brabant, 
who  were  eager  to  enter  Gueldreland,  and  gain  there  both  honor  and 


*  "  Ravenstein  "—a  town  of  the  Netherlands  in  Dutch  Brabant,  and  capital  of  i\ 
countr  of  the  same  name,  with  an  ancient  and  strong  castle.  It  belongs  to  the  elcctoi 
Palatini:  but  the  Dutcit  have  a  right  to  put  a  gairison  there.  It  is  situated  on  the 
Meuie,  on  the  con6ne8  ^Gueldreland.  ten  miles  southweet  of  .Nimeguen.— Brooeki'v 
Oaietteer. 
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profit.  Upward  of  ten  thousanf}  men  crossed  the  bridge  of  Raven- 
stein  ;  and  the  seneschal,  the  lord  de  Ligniere,  the  lord  de  Bourgueval, 
the  lord  de  Gence,  and  the  rest,  were  much  pleased  at  having  crossed 
the  Meuse,  and  said  among  themselves,  they  would  that  day  ride 
as  far  as  Nimeguen,  and  burn  its  mills,  suburbs,  and  the  villages  tliat 
were  round  about ;  but  they  had  shortly  other  news  brought  them 
by  their  scouts,  whom  they  had  sent  forward  to  examine  the  country. 
The  duke  of  Gueldres  was  informed,  that  his  enemies,  to  the  amount 
of  ten  thousand,  were  abroad,  and  had  passed  the  Meuse  at  the 
bridge  at  Ravenstein.  The  duke  halted,  on  hearing  this,  to  consider 
again  the  best  mode  of  proceeding,  for  some  of  his  companions  were 
alarmed  at  the  smallness  of  their  numbeis  in  comparison  wi^h  the 
enemy,  who  were  at  least  thirty  or  forty  to  one.  They  said,  "  How 
is  it  possible  for  throe  or  four  hundred  lances  to  oppose  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  ?  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  overthrow  them,  but  they  may 
very  easily  slay  us."  Several  assembled  round  the  duke,  and  advised 
him  to  retreat  to  Grave ;  but  he  replied,  "  he  would  never  do  so,  nor 
confine  himself  in  any  town,  but  march  to  meet  his  enemies,  for  his 
courage  told  him  he  shoidd  defeat  them ;  and  he  preferred  dying 
with  honor  to  living  in  disgrace.  We  will  overthrow,"  said  he, 
our  enemies,  and  gain  this  day  infinite  honor  and  wealth."  He 
then,  after  a  short  pause,  added  in  a  loud  voice,  "Forward,  forward  1 
those  who  love  me  will  follow  me."  This  speech  of  the  duke  greatly 
encouraged  his  men,  more  especially  those  who  had  heard  the  whole; 
and  they  all  showed  a  great  earnestness  to  combat  their  enemies, 
who  were  fast  approaching.  They  tightened  their  armors,  lowered 
the  visors  of  their  helmets,  and  regirthed  their  saddles,  and  marched 
slowly  in  handsome  array,  that  their  horses  might  be  fresh  for  the 
charge.  Some  few  knights  were  made,  and  they  marched  in  this 
order  toward  Ravenstein. 

The  Brabanters,  with  great  numbers  of  common  people,  had  al. 
ready  crossed  the  river,  when  news  was  brought  to  the  seneschal  and 
his  knights  that  the  duke  of  Gueldres  had  taken  the  field,  and  was 
so  near  that  they  must  speedily  see  him.  They  were  much  surprised 
at  this  intelligence,  and  concluded  that  the  duke  must  at  least  have 
had  with  him  six  times  more  men  than  he  had.  They  instani'y 
halted,  and  would  have  drawn  themselves  up  in  array,  but  had  not 
time  ;  for  the  duke  of  Gueldres  appeared  with  his  company  full  gal. 
lop,  with  spears  in  their  rests,  and  shouting  their  cry, "  Our  Lady  for 
Gueldres !"  A  squir^  of  Gueldreland,  called  Hermaut  de  Morbec, 
deserves  particular  attention,  from  the  great  desire  he  had  to  exalt 
his  name.  He  left  the  ranks  of  the  battalion,  and,  spurring  his  horse, 
was  the  first  to  assault  the  enemy,  and  at  this  gallant  tilt  unhorsed 
the  man  he  struck.  I  know  not  if  he  were  raised  from  the  ground, 
for  the  crowd  was  so  great,  that  when  any  were  dismounted,  unless 
instantly  relieved,  they  ran  great  risk  of  being  crushed  to  death. 
More  than  six  score  Brabanters  were  unhorsed  at  this  first  charge. 
Great  confusion  and,  dismay,  with  but  a  poor  defence,  reigned  among 
them.  They  were  so  suddenly  attacked,  (which  is  the  way  enemies 
should  be  by  those  who  wish  to  conquer  them,)  that  although  they 
were  so  numerous,  and  had  many  great  lords,  they  were  dispersed : 
they  could  never  form  any  array,  npr  could  the  lords  rally  their  men, 
nor  these  last  join  their  lords.  Those  in  the  rear,  hearing  the  noise, 
and  seeing  the  clouds  of  dust,  thought  their  men  must  have  been  dis- 
comfited, and  that  the  enemy  were  coming  to  them,  so  that  they  be- 
came panic-struck,  and,  turning  about,  fled  for  Ravenstein  or  the 
Meuse.  Their  fright  was  so  great,  they  rushed  into  the  river,  whether 
on  horseback  or  on  foot,  without  sounding  the  bottom  or  knowing  if 
it  were  fovdable,  for  they  imagined  the  enemy  was  at  their  heels. 
By  this  s'.lf-defeat,  upward  of  twelve  hundred  perished  in  the  river 
Meuse  ;  for  they  leaped  one  on  the  other,  without  any  distinction, 
like  will  beasts.  Many  great  lords  and  barons  of  Brabant  (whose 
names  L  shall  not  disclose,  to  save  them  and  their  heirs  from  the  dis- 
grace 'hat  would  attach  to  them)  most  shamefully  fled  from  the  fietd, 
and  sf  ught  theif  safety,  not  by  the  river,  nor  by  Ravenstein,  but  by 
other  roads  that  carried  them  to  a  distance  from  their  enemies. 

T'lis  unfortunate  event  to  the  chivalry  of  Brabant  happened  be- 
twui-n  Grave  and  Ravenstein.  Great  numbers  were  slain.  All  who 
could  surrender  did  so  instantly ;  and  the  Germans  took  them  at 
ransom  very  readily,  for  tho  great  profit  they  expected  to  make  from 
them.  Those  who  had  fled  to  Grave  gave  the  alarm  to  the  besieging 
army  ;  for  they  arrived  out  of  breath,  and  so  harassed  that  they  could 
ecarctly  say  to  them,  "  Retire  as  fast  as  you  can,  for  we  have  been 
totally  defeated,  and  nothing  can  save  you."  When  those  in  camp 
saw  their  appearance  and  heard  their  report,  they  were  so  frightened 
that  they  would  not  stay  to  pack  up  anything,  nor  even  take  down 
their  tents  and  pavilions,  but  set  off  without  bidding  adieu,  and  left 
everything  behind  them.  They  were  seized  with  such  a  panic  as 
neither  to  take  victual  nor  carriage ;  but  such  as  had  horses  leaped 
on  them,  and  fled  for  safety  to  Bois-le-Duc,  Houdan,  Mont  St.  Ger- 
vais,  Gertruydenberg,  or  Dordrecht.  Their  only  care  was  to  save 
themselves,  and  fly  from  their- enemies.  Had  the  garrison  of  Grave 
known  of  this  defeat  of  the  Brabanters,  they  would  have  greatly 
gained  by  it,  and  killed  or  brought  back  many  of  the  runaways. 
They  were  not  made  acquainted  with  it  until  late,  when  they  sallied 
forth,  and  took  possession  of  tents,  pavilions,  and  warlike  engines 
the  Brabanters  in  their  fright  had  left  behind,  which  they  brought  at 
their  leisure  into  Grave,  for  there  were  none  to  oflpose  them.  Thus 
waa  the  siege  of  Grave  broken  up,  to  the  great  loss  of  the  Brabanters. 


News  was  spread  far  and  near,  how  a  handful  of  men  had  overthrowii 
forty  thousand  and  raised  the  siege  of  Grave.  The  lord  de  Bour- 
gueval and  the  lord  de  Linieres  were  made  prisoners,  with  othen  to 
the  amount  of  seventeen  banners.  "These  and  the  pennons  you  will 
find  hung  up  before  the  image  of  our  Lady  at  Nimeguen,  that  the 
perpetual  remembrance  of  this  victory  may  be  kept  up. 


CHAPTER    CXXI. 

THE  DITSE  OF  OtmLDSES,  AmS  THE  DEFEAT  OF  THE  BRAEAKTEU,  EE 
TiniNS  TO  NIMEOUEK.  OK  THE  NEWS  OF  THIS  VICTORY,  THE  KINO  AltB 
COtnrCIL  OF  FRANCE  send  embassadors  to  THE  EQIFEROR  OF  OERHANT, 
THE  MORE  SECCRELV  TO  CARRY  ON  THEIR  WAR  ASAINST  aUELSBELAjm. 

Scarcely  can  I  for  shame  perpetuate  the  disgraceful  defeat  of  the 
Brabanters ;  but,  as  I  have  promised  at  the  commencement  of  this 
history  to  insert  nothing  but  what  was  strictly  true,  I  must  detail  the 
unfortunate  consequences  of  this  battle.  The  young  duke  of  Guel- 
dres gained  this  renowned  victory  about  Magdalen-tide,  in  the  month 
of  July  1388.  When  the  defeat  and  pursuit  were  over,  which  took 
up  about  two  hours'  time,  and  the  field  cleared,  the  Gueldrians  col- 
lected together,  and  greatly  rejoiced,  as  indeed  they  had  cause,  at  the 
fortunate  success  of  the  day,  for  they  had  many  more  prisoners  than 
they  were  in  number  themselves.  The  heralds  were  ordered  by  them 
to  examine  the  dead,  and  report  who  had  been  slain.  Among  them 
was  the  young  and  handsome  son  of  the  count  de  Namur,  (who  was 
styled  the  Vaissier  de  Celles,  lord  de  Balastre,)  which,  when  told  to 
the  duke,  greatly  afflicted  him ;  and  he  bitterly  lamented  his  loss,  for 
he  was  of  a  most  amiable  character,  and  had  been  the  preceding  year 
his  companion  at  arms  in  Prussia. 

A  council  was  held  in  the  field,  whether  or  not  to  retire  to  Grave 
and  carry  their  prisoners  thither ;  but  the  duke  opposed  it,  saying : 
"  I  made  a  vow  to  our  Lady  of  Nimeguen  when  I  left  that  town,  and 
which  I  again  renewed  beftire  we  began  the  combat :  in  obedience 
to  which,  I  order,  that  we  gayly  return  'x)  Nimeguen,  and  offer  our 
thanksgivings  to  the  Holy  Virgin,  who  has  assisted  us  ip  our  victory." 
This  command  was  obeyed ;  for,  as  the  duke  had  given  it,  no  one 
made  any  objection ;  and  they  set  out,  on  their  return  toward  Nime- 
guen, full  gallop.  It  was  two  long  leagues  from  the  field  of  battle, 
but  they  were  soon  there. 

On  this  fortunate  news  being  told  in  that  town,  great  rejoicings 
were  made  by  both  sexes ;  and  the  clergy  went  out  in  procession  to 
meet  the  duke,  and  received  him  with  acclamations.  The  duke  did 
not  turn  to  the  right  nor  left,  but  rode  with  his  knights  straight  to  the 
church  where  the  image  of  our  Lady  was,  aiid  in  which  he  had  great 
faith.  When  he  had  entered  her  chapel,  he  disarmed  himself  of  every- 
thing to  his  doublet,  and  offered  up  his  armor  to  the  altar,  in  honor 
of  our  Lady,  returning  thanksgivings  for  the  victory  he  had  gained 
over  his  enemies.  The  banners  and  pennons  of  the  enemy  were  all 
hung  up  in  this  chapel,  but  I  know  not  if  they  be  still  there  :*  the 
duke  retired  to  his  hotel,  and  his  knights  to  their  homes,  to  pay  at- 
tention to  themselves  and  their  prisoners,  from  whom  they  expected  • 
great  ransoms.  When  the  report  of  this  victory  over  the  Brabanters 
was  made  public,  the-  duke  of  Gueldres  was  more  feared  and  honored 
than  before. 

The  duchess  of  Brabant,  who  had  resided  at  Bois-le-Duc,  waa 
much  vexed,  as  indeed  she  had  reason,  at  this  unfortunate  turn  in  her 
affairs,  and  that  the  siege  of  Grave  was  raised.  She  ordered  a  strong 
ganjson  into  Bois-le-Duc  to  guard  the  frontiers,  and  then  returned 
through  Champagne  to  Brussels.  She  wrote  frequently  to  the  duke 
of  Burgundy  the  state  of  things,  and  eagerly  pressed  him  to  assist  her 
in  the  recovery  of  her  losses ;  for  all  her  hopes  were  in  him.  You 
may  suppose,  the  news  of  this  victory  was  instantly  known  in  France, 
particulariy  at  the  court  of  the  king ;  but  they  were  little  surprised 
at  it,  rather  holding  it  cheap,  imagining,  when  the  king  marched 
thither,  they  should  make  themselves  ample  amends.  Orders  were 
sent  to  sir  William  de  la  Tremouille  and  to  sir  Gervais  de  Merande, 
who  had  been  placed  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy  in  the  three  castles 
on  tJie  Meuse,  to  guard  well  that  frontier,  and  to  make  no  sallies 
where  there  should  be  any  risk  of  loss ;  for  tha<.  they  would  shortlj 
hear  from  tlje  king,  who  was  preparing  to  visit  tliis  duke  of  Gueldres 
and  his  countiy  in  person.  Sir  William  had  been  greatly  hurt  at  the 
late  defeat  of  his  friends,  but  the  intelligence  from  France  raised  his 
spirits,  and  he  acted  conformably  to  the  orders  he  had  received. 

Let  us  return  to  what  was  passing  in  France,  The  king's  ardor  for 
the  invasion  of  Gueldreland  was  no  way  abated  :  he  was  anxious  to 
undertake  it  at  all  events,  for  the  challenge  of  the  duke  had  mightily 
enraged  him  ;  and  he  declared  diat,  cost  what  it  would,  he  would 
have  ample  reparation,  or  his  territories,  with  those  of  his  father,  the 
duke  of  Juliers,  should  be  despoiled  and  burnt.  Summonses  were 
sent  to  all  the  dukes,  counts,  knights,  barons  and  men-at-arms,  of 
France,  to  provide  themselves  with  sufficient  purveyances  for  a  long 
journey  ;  and  one  of  the  marshals  of  France,  sir  Louis  de  Sancorre, 
was  ordered  to  remain  to  guard  the  kingdom,  from  beyond  the  river 
Dordogne  to  the  sea ;  for  in  Languedoc,  and  in  the  country  between 
the  Garonne  and  the  Loire,  the  truce  had  been  accepted  ;  and  the 
other  marshal,  the  lord  de  Blainville,  was  to  accompany  the  king. 


*  In  the  lost  paragrapti  of  the  pncwUnr  chapter,  it  U  intimiited  that  l/ier  i 
remuining.— £d. 
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The  different  lords  made  such  immense  provision  of  stores  of  all 
kinds,  it  was  wonderful  to  think  of,  more  especially  in  wines.  All 
those  in  Champagne  were  bespoken  for  the  king,  the  dukes  of  Berry, 
Burgundy,  Touraine,  and  Bourbon ;  carriages  also,  of  every  descrip. 
tion,  in  those  parts,  were  Ukewise  retained  for  them :  indeed,  the 
preparations  for  this  expedition  were  prodigious. 

The  duke  of  Brittany  was  still  at  Paris,  and  could  not  obtain  any 
decision  respecting  his  affairs,  for  the  king  resided  chiefly  at  Mon- 
toreau-sur-Yonne.  He  was,  however,  well  entertained  with  feasts 
and  fair  Words.  The  nobles  begged  of  him  to  have  patience,  for  he 
would  very  shortly  have  his  business  finished ;'  but  that  the  king  was 
so  impatient  to  begin  his  march  to  Germany,  he  attended  to  nothing 
else.  The  duke  was  forced  to  make  the  best  he  could  of  it,  per- 
ceiving he  could  not  amend  it,  and,  since  he  had  come  to  Paris,  was 
resolved  not  to  depart  but  with  the  good-will  of  the  king,  although 
his  stay  was  attended  with  vast  expenses.  When  it  was  known  for 
certain  that  the  expedition  to  Gueldreland  was  to  take  place,  and  that 
a  lax  had  been  ordered  throughout  France,  for  the  payment  of  the 
knights  and  men-at-arms,  many  of  the  wisest  in  the  countiy,  whether 
of  Ae  council  or  not,  said  that  it  was  ill  advised  to  encourage  a  king 
of  France  to  march  such  a  distance  in  search  of  his  enemies,  and 
that  the  kingdom  might  suffer  from  it,  (for  the  king  was  young,  and 
very  popular  with  his  subjects,)  and  that  it  would  have  been  fully 
■ufScient  for  one  of  the  king's  uncles,  or  both  of  them,  with  the  con. 
stable  of  France,  to  have  gone  with  six  or  seven  thousand  lances, 
without  carrying,  the  person  of  the  king  thither. 

The  king's  uncles  were  of  a  similar  opinion  ;  they  most  prudently 
remonstrated  with  him  on  the  impropriety  of  his  marching  with 
his  army,  and  were  urging  many  strong  reasons  against  it,  when 
he  flew  into  a  rage,  and  shortly  interrupted  them,  by  saying,  "  If 
you  go  thither  without  me,  it  will  be  contrary  to  my  will  and 
pleasure ;  but  I  can  assure  you,  you  shall  not  receive  one  pennyS 
for  otherwise  I  cannot  restrain  you."  When  the  dukes  of  Berry  and 
Burgundy  heard  this  answer,  they  saw  he  was  determined  upon  go. 
mg,  and  replied,  "  God  be  with  you :  you  shall  go  then  ;  and  we  will 
no  more  think  of  undertaking  it  without  your  company."  These 
lords  and  the  council  deliberated  on  an  affair  of  some  consequence 
to  this  Intended  war.  There  had  been  a  treaty  for  a  long  time  in 
force,  between  the  king  of  France  and  the  emperor  of  Germany, 
which  stipulated,  that  neither  of  them  were  to  enter  the  territories 
of  the  other  with  an  armed  force  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  king  of 
France  and  the  emperor  could  not  make  war  on  each  other  without 
incurring  a  heavy  penalty,  and  the  sentence  of  the  pope,  who  had 
solemnly  sworn,  at  his  coronation,  to  maintain  these  two  kingdoms 
in  peace.  It  was  therefore  resolved,  in  case  the  king  persisted  in 
his  intention  of  invading  Gueldreland,  which  was  a  dependence  on 
the  empire,  to  make  the  emperor  fully  acquainted  with  the  duke  of 
Gueldres'  rash  conduct,  and  lay  before  him  the  insolent  challenge  he 
had  sent  the  king  of  France,  who,  to  make  him  sensible  of  his  folly, 
was  preparing  to  march  an  army  into  Germany,  not  any  way  hostile 
to  the  emperor  or  his  tenitories,  but  solely  against  this  duke  of  Guel- 
'  dres,  and  to  attack  him  wherever  he  should  find  him. 

Sir  Guy  de  Honcourt,  a  vahant  knight,  and  sir  Yves  d'Orient,  one 
of  the  judges  in  parUament,  were  appointed  embassadors  to  carry 
this  message  to  the  emperor.  When  they  had  received  their  instruc- 
tions and  made  their  preparations,  they  took  leave  of  the  king  and 
his  uncles,  and  rode  for  Chalons  in  Champagne,  with  an  attendance 
suitable  to  their  rank,  and  the  purpose  they  were  going  on.  They 
met  the  lord  de  Coucy  at  Chftlons,  retaining  knights  and  men-at-arms 
from  Bar,  Lorraine,  and  Champagne,  for  this  expedition,  of  which  he 
was  to  command  the  vanguard.  He  entertained  the  embassadors 
one  day  splendidly  at  dinner,  and  on  the  morrow  they  continued  the 
road  to  Sainte  Menehould,  and  thence  toward  Luxembourg,  to  gain 
intelligence  where  the  emperor  was. 


CHAPTER    CXXII. 

THE  KING  OF  FRANCE  ANS  HIS  COUMCIt  PEKMIT  THE  DUKE  OF  BRITTANY 
TO  KETUKN  HOME.  THE  STATES  OF  BRABANT  SEND  EXCUSES  TO  THE 
KINS  OF  FRANCE,  FOR  NOT  ALLOWINS  HIS  ARMY  TO  PASS  THROUBH 
THEIR  OOtTHTRT.  THE  SUCCESS  OF  THE  EMBASSADORS  WITH  THE 
EUPEBOR. 

ALTHOCSH  embassadors  had  been  sent  to  the  emperor,  the  French 
did  no  way  relax  their  wariike  preparations.  It  was  signified  to  all 
to  assemble  in  readiness  for  the  field  in  or  near  the  country  of  Cham- 
pagne, by  the  middle  of  the  ensuing  August ;  since  the  king  had 
then  determined  to  begin  his  march,  whether  or  not  he  should  receive 
answers,  through  sir  Guy  de  Honcourt  and  master  Yves  d'Onent, 
from  the  emperor  of  Germany.  The  king  and  his  uncles  thinking 
it  was  now  time  to  dismiss  the  duke  of  Brittany,  he  was  summoned 
to  Montereau,  where  the  king  most  kindly  received  him,  as  did  the 
dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Touraine.  The  duke  of  Berry  was  at  the 
time  in  Berry  making  his  preparations  and  levies  of  men-at-arms, 
having  fixed  on  Poitou  for  the  place  of  assembly,  before  they  begui 
their  march.  The  king  and  duke  of  Burgundy,  as  I  have  said, 
treated  the  duke  of  Brittany  in  the  most  friendly  manner.  He  had 
before  surrendered  the  castles  and  town  of  Jugon  to  the  officere  ot 
the  constable,  but  made  great  difliculty.to  pay  back  the  hundred 


thousand  francs,  which  had  been  expended  in  the  provisioning  hia 
castles,  and  in  retaining  men-at-arms  the  whole  of  last  winter,  think- 
ing a  war  would  be  declared  against  him ;  but  he  was  so  fairly 
spoken  to,  that  he  promised  the  king  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy  to 
repay  this  sum,  of  one  hundred  thousand  francs,  in  the  course  of  five 
years,  by  yearly  payments  of  twenty  thousand  francs.     The  duke, 
after  this,  took  leave  of  the  king,  who  made  him  very  handsome 
presents  of  jewels,  and  went  back  to  Paris.     The  duke  of  Burgundy 
before  his  depai-ture,  gave  to  him  and  his  knights  a  magnificent  en 
tertainment  in  his  hotel,  called  the  hotel  d'Artois,  when  they  eepara 
ted  on  the  most  friendly  terms 

The  duke  of  Brittany  made  no  longer  stay  after  this  at  Paris ;  bul 
having  arranged  his  affairs,  and  had  his  expenses  paid  by  his  officers, 
he  set  out,  taking  the  road  to  Estampes,  travelled  through  Beauce  to 
Beaugency  on  the  Loire,  with  a  numerous  body  of  attendants  riding 
before  him.  From  Beaugency  his  attendants  continued  their  road 
through  the  country  of  Blois,  Touraine,  Maine,  and  Anjou ;  but  the 
duke  had  his  vessels  waiting  for  him  at  Beaugency,  and  embarking 
on  board  a  handsome  yacht,  with  the  lords  de  Montfort  and  de 
Milestroit,  sailed  down  the  Loire,  passing  under  the  bridge  at  Blois, 
and  not  stopping  until  he  came  to  Nantes,  when  he  was  in  his  own 
country.  I  will  now  leave  the  duke  of  Brittany,  who  strictly  kept 
the  engagements  he  had  entered  into  with  the  king  of  France  and 
his  uncles,  and  has  never  done  anything  since  worthy  of  being  re- 
membered in  this^  history,  nor  do  I  know  if  he  ever  will.  If  he 
should,  I  will  relate  it,  according  to  the  manner  it  shall  be  told  me. 

The  king  of  France  was  busily  employed  in  making  his  prepara- ' 
tions  to  invade  Gueldreland.  The  lord  de  Coucy,  on  his  return  to 
Montereau,  informed  the  king  and  his  uncles,  that  all  the  chivalry 
of  Bar,  Lorraine,  Burgundy,  and  as  far  as  the  Rhine,  were  ready  and 
willing  to  attend  them,"in  their  expedition  to  Germany.  The  king 
was  much  pleased  on  hearing  this,  and  said,  that  "  if  it  pleased  God, 
he  would  this  year  pay  a  visit  to  his  cousins  of  Gueldres  and  Juliers." 
A  council  was  held  on  the  most  convenient  line  of  march,  when 
some  said,  that  the  shortest  way  would  be  through  Tiftache,*  along 
the  borders  of  Hainault  and  Liege,  and  passing  through  Brabant  into 
Gueldres ;  but  others  proposed  crossing  the  Meuse  at  or  near  Utrecht, 
and,  having  passed  that  river,  to  enter  Juliers,  and  march  thence  into 
Gueldreland.  Upon  this,  the  king  and  council  wrote  to  the  duchess 
and  states  of  Brabant,  to  signify  that  the  king  and  his  army  intended 
marching  through  their  country.  The  duchess  would  have  readily 
consented ;  but  the  states  refused  the  passage,  saying  the  country 
would  suffer  too  much  from  it.  The  principal  towns  and  nobles 
were  of  this  opinion,  and  told  the  duchess,  that  if  she  allowed  the 
French  to  enter  their  country,  they  would  never  bear  arms  for  her 
against  Gueldres,  but  would  shut  themselves  up  in  their  castles,  and 
defend  all  the  entrances  to  the  country,  for  they  should  have  more 
damage  done  to  themselves  and  lands  by  such  passengers  than  if 
their  enemy  were  in  the  country.  The  duchess,  finding  so  strong  • 
an  opposition  to  allowing  a  passage  to,  the  French,  dissembled  her 
real  thoughts,  and  calling  to  her  sir  John  Opem,  master  John  Grave, 
and  master  Nicholas  de  la  Monnoye,  charged  them  to  sot  out  in. 
stantly  for  France,  and  make  excuses  for  the  states  of  Brabant,  to 
the  king  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  for  their  refusal  to  allow  the 
French  army  to  pass  through  Brabant,  fearful  lest  the  country  would 
be  too  severely  oppressed ;  and  to  entreat  them,  for  the  love  of  God, 
not  to  be  dissatisfied  with  her,  as  she  had  done  everything  in  her 
power  to  obtain  their  consent. 

These  envoys  left  Brussels,  and  arrived  at  Montereau-sur-Yonne,  ' 
where  they  found  the  king  and  his  uncles,  whose  whole  conversation, 
day  and  night,  was  on  the  expedition  to-Gueldreland.  They  first 
waited  oi*  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  to  whom  they  gave  their  letters, 
and  explained  so  well  the  reason  of  the  states'  refusal  that  he  was 
contented,  and,  at  the  prayer  of  his  aunt,  promised  to  mediate  be- 
tween them  and  the  king.  The  lord  de  Coucy  was  likewise  of  verj' 
great  service  to  them,  so  that  the  first  plan  of  passing  through  Bra- 
bant  was  given  up,  and  the  excuses  from  the  duchess  and  her  states 
were  accepted.  It  was  then  determined,  as  more  honorable  for  the 
king  and  his  allies,  to  march  straight  through  his  kingdom.  A 
council  was  held  on  the  choice  of  those  who  were  to  form  the  van- 
guard ;  and  two  thousand  five  hundred  pioneers  were  appointed  to 
clear  away  all  trees  and  hedge-rows,  and  to  make  smooth  the  roads, 
The  army  had  by  their  means  a  most  excellent  road  through  Franco 
to  the  forest  of  Ardennes ;  but  there  it  failed  them,  for  rocks,  forests, 
and  various  obstacles  opposed  their  passage.  The  lord  de  Coucy, 
who  had  the  command  of  the  vanguard,  consisting  of  one  thousand 
lances,  sent  forward  persons  to  examine  which  would  be  the  safes' 
road  for  the  king  and  baggage  to  march,  (for  there  were  upwaid  of 
twelve  thousand  carriages,  without  counting  baggage  horses,)  to  lay 
open  the  forest,  and  make  roads  where  no  traveller  had  ever  before 
passed.  Eveiy  one  was  eager  to  be  thus  employed,  more  particularly 
those  who  were  near  the  king's  person ;  for  he  was  never  so  popular 
at  any  time  as  he  was  now  in  Flanders,  nor  were  his  subjects  ever 
so  united  to  assist  him  as  in  this  expedition  against  Gueldres.  While 
this  was  passing,  the  king  sent  the  lord  de  Coucy  to  Avignon,  to  the 
person  who  styled  himself  pope  Clement,  I  know  not  on  what  busi. 

**  "TiArachd  "—a  fertile  country  io  Picardy.  watered  by  Uie  Oise  and  Sffine.  to  th« 
weit  of  ChftmpBjcDe  and  the  louth  of  Haiiianlt 
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nesB ;  and  the  viscount  de  Meaux,  sir  John  de  Roye,  and  the  lord  de 
la  Bonne,  commanded  in  his  absence. 

We  will  now  say  something  of  the  embassadors  who  had  been 
sent  to  the  emperor  of  Germany.  They  continued  their  journey 
until  they  came  to  Convalenoe,*  where  the  emperor  resided.  After 
dismounting  at  their  hdtel,  they  made  themselves  ready  to  wait  on 
liim,  who  had  before  heard  of  their  coming,  and  was  very  impatient 
to  know  the^cause  of  it.  Having  assembled  his  council,  the  embas. 
eadors  were  introduced  to  the  presence  of  the  emperor,  whom  they 
saluted  most  reverently,  and  gave  him  their  credential  letters  from 
the  king  of  France.  After  he  had  attentively  perused  them,  he  eyed 
sir  Guy  de  Honcourt,  and  said,  "  Guy,  tell  us,  in  God's  name,  what 
you  are  charged  with."  The  knight  spoke  long  and  ably  in  explain, 
ing  to  the  emperor  and  his  council  the  reasons  why  the  k'jig  of 
France  was  about  to  enter  the  German  territory  with  a  larga  army, 
not  with  the  smallest  intent  to  injure  that  or  any  other  part  of  the 
territories  belonging  to  the  emperor,  but  against  a  personal  enemy. 
He  then  named  him,  and  added,  "  The  duke  of  Gueldres  has  thought 
proper  to  send  the  king  of  France  a  most  insolent  challenge,  couched 
in  outiageous  language,  not  usual  in  such  cases,  for  which  the  king 
and  his  council  have  determined  to  punish  him.  The  king,  there, 
fore,  entreats  you,  dear  sire,  from  your  connections  with  him  by 
blood,  not  to  abet  this  duke  in  his  presumptuous  conduct,  but  keep 
those  treaties  of  alliance  which  have  formerly  been  made  between 
you  and  France,  as  he  on  his  part  is  resolved  to  abide  by  them." 
The  emperor,  in  reply,  said,  "  Sir  Guy,  we  have  some  time  been 
informed,  that  our  cousin,  the  king  of  France,  has  been  collecting  a 
large  body  of  men-at-arms,  at  a  vast  expense,  when  it  was  unnecea. 
sary  for  him  to  give  himself  so  much  trouble  for  so  small  an  object ; 
for,  had  he  made  his  complaints  to  me,  I  would  have  forced  the  duke 
of  Gueldres  to  hear  reason  without  the  great  expense  he  has  been 
at."  "  Sire,"  answered  sir  Guy,  "  you  are  very  kind  in  thus  express, 
ing  yourself;  but  our  lord,  the  king  of  France,  values  neither  ex- 
pense nor  trouble  wherever  his  honor  is  concerned ;  and  his  council 
are  solely  anxious  that  you  should  not  be  dissatisfied  with  him,  for 
he  is  determined  in  no  way  to  infringe  the  treaties  that  exist  between 
France  and  Germany :  on  the  contrary,  to  strengthen  them  as  much 
as  possible,  and  for  this  have  sir  Yves  d'Orient  and  myself  been  sent 
hither."  "  We  are  by  no  means,"  said  the  emperor,  "  dissatisfied 
with  what  is  doing  in  France,  and  thank  my  cousin  for  the  informa. 
tion  he  sends  me :  let  him  come,  in  God's  name,  for  I  do  not  intend 
to  move." 

The  embassadors  were  well  pleased  with  this  reply,  and  considered 
the  matter  as  concluded  to  their  wish.  They  requested  answers  to 
the  letters  they  had  brought,  which  were  cheerfully  promised.  They 
dined  that  day  at  the  emperor's  palace,  and  by  his  orders  were  well 
feasted.  In  the  evening  they  retired  to  their  lodgings,  and  managed 
things  so  well,  that  the  business  was  finished  to  their  satisfaction. 
Having  received  their  letters  in  reply  to  those  they  had  brought,  they 
took  leave  of  the  emperor,  and  returned  by  the  way  they  had  come 
to  the  king  of  France ;  of  whom  we  will  now  speak. 


CHAPTER    CXXIII. 

THE  COUNT  OF  BLOIS  SENDS  TWO  HCNDRED  LANCES  TO  SEKVE  THE  KINS  IK 
BIS  EXPEDITION  TO  aUELDKES.  THE  EMBASSADOBS  BSINO  FAVOBABLE 
ANSWERS  FROM  THE  EMPEROR  OF  GERMANY.  THE  KINO  OF  FRANCE 
CONTINUES  HIS  MARCH  TOWARD  THE  FOREST  OF  ARDENNES.  SIB  HE- 
LION  DE  LIGNAC  MAXES  HIS  REPORT  TO  THE  DUXE  OF  BERRY,  TODCHINO 
BIS  HARRIASE  WITH  THE  DAUGHTER  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  LANCASTER. 

The  great  lords  and  barons  of  France  were  busily  employed  in 
making  their  preparations  for  the  expedition  to  Gueldres ;  and  those 
from  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  kingdom,  in  Auvergne,  Limousin, 
Quercy,  Rouergue,  and  other  provinces,  had  already  begun  their 
march  toward  Champagne.  The  greater  numbers  came  from  Pi- 
cardy,  Burgundy,  Champagne,  Bar,  and  Lorraine,  because  they  were 
nearer  the  place  of  assembly.  The  villages  in  France  were  not  so 
harshly  treated  as  usual ;  for  the  king  had  forbidden,  under  pain  of 
death,  that  anything  should  be  taken  from  them  without  payment. 
Notwiths'.anding  this  order  was  made  very  public,  the  men-at-arms 
on  their  n-arch  did  much  mischief;  for,  though  the  punishment  was 
so  heavy,  they  could  not  abstain  from  what  they  had  been  accus. 
tomed  to.  They  ware  indeed  very  badly  paid,  and  consequently 
thought  tl  iy  had  a  right  to  provide  for  themselves.  This  was  the 
excuse  they  made  whenever  they  were  reprimanded  by  their  captains 
or  marshals.  The  count  de  Blois  was  summoned,  and  he  returned 
for  answer,  he  would  send  two  hundred  chosen  lances  well  equipped 
and  paid.  I  know  not  how  he  was  dei;lt  withal,  but  he  sent  two 
hundred  knights  and  squires  to  serve  the  king,  from  his  county  of 
Blois,  under  the  command  of  the  lord  de  Vienne,  sir  William  de 
Saint  Martin,  sir  William  de  Chaumont,  and  the  lord  de  Montigny, 
who  marched  at  their  leisure  toward  Champagne,  whither  they  had 
been  ordered. 

The  king  of  France  left  Montereau-sur.Yonne,  and  took  the  road 
for  Chilons  in  Champagne,  without  the  duke  of  Berry  joining  him. 
He  was  still  in  Berry,  waiting  the  return  of  sir  Helion  de  Lignac, 
with  answers  from  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  respecting  his  marriage 


*  "ConT&lence."    ^  Constaoee. 


vrith  hie  daughter.  He,  however,  received  none ;  for  the  duk(!  ul 
Lancaster  detained  him  at  Bayonne,  dissembling  his  opinion  hetweea 
him  and  the  embassadors  from  CastiUe ;  but  he  was  more  inclined 
as  well  as  the  duchess,  to  close  with  the  last ;  yet,  before  them,  ha 
showed  the  utmost  attentions  to  sir  Helion,  to  make  them  the  more 
eager  to  finish  the  business.  The  Castillian  embassadors  labored 
hard  to  bring  the  marriage  to  a  conclusion.  They  were  four  in  num 
ber ;  don  Fernando  de  Leon,  doctor  in  divinity  and  confessor  to  the 
king,  the  bishop  of  Segovia,  don  Pedro  Gadelope,  and  don  Diego 
Loup,  who  were  dbntinually  going  or  returning  from  one  party  to  the 
other.  The  duke,  however,  gave  them  to  understand  that  he  would 
prefer  a  union  with  Caetille  to  one  with  France,  provided  they  would 
agree  to  his  terms.  He  demanded  paynfent  of  six  hundred  thousand 
francs  within  three  years,  twelve  thousand  annually  for  his  and  the 
duchess's  lives,  and  two  thousand  more  for  the  duchess's  household 
yearly.* 

When  it  was  known  that  the  king  had  left  Montereau  for  Ch&lons, 
all  those  who  had  remained  at  home  hastened  their  march  to  join 
him.  Thither  came  the  duke  of  Berry,  whose  quarters  were  at  Es^ 
pinay,  and  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  the  count  de  la  Marche,  the  dau. 
phin  d' Auvergne,  the  count  de  St.  Pol,  the  count  de  Tonnerre.  Neai 
the  king's  person  were  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  the  duke  of  Lorraine, 
the  duke  of  Touraine,  the  constable  of  France,  sir  John  de  Vienne, 
sir  Guy  de  la  Tremouille,  sir  Barrois  des  Barres,  and  sir  John  de 
Bueil.  The  whole  country  round  Rheims  and  Chalons,  to  the  extent 
of  twelve  leagues,  was  destroyed  by  these  men.at-arms,  who  were 
dispersed  over  it,  from  Sainte  Menehould  to  Monstier  in  Bar,  to 
Chaumont  in  Bassigni,t  to  Vitry  en  Pertois,t  and  the  whole  of  the 
bishoprics  of  Troyes  and  Langres,  The  Lord  de  Coucy  was  not  yet 
returned  from  his  journey  to  Avignon. 

About  this  time  sir  Guy  de  Honcourt  and  sir  Yves  d'Orient  eame 
back  from  their  embassv  to  the  emperor,  and  met  the  king  at  CiUU 
Ions.  The  king  and  his  nobles  were  rejoiced  at  their  arrival,  and 
inquired  the  news.  They  told  them  all  that  passed ;  that  the  em. 
peror  had  very  kindly  received  them,  and  handsomely  entertained 
them ;  and  sir  Guy  added,  "  Sire,  and  you  my  lords,  when  the  em. 
peror  and  his  council  had  read  your  letters  and  the  copy  of  the  duke 
of  Gueldres'  challenge,  they  were  very  indignant  at  his  presumption, 
and  are  desirous,  from  what  we  could  learn,  that  he  should  be  pun. 
ished  for  his  insolence  :  nor  will  the  emperor  make  any  opposition 
to  your  intended  war,  which  he  seems  indeed  much  to  approve  of, 
but  keep  strictly  to  all  the  articles  entered  into  between  him  and 
France,  so  that  all  your  doubts  concerning  his  conduct  may  be  dissi. 
pated."     The  king  of  France  and  his  council  were  well  satisfied  on 


*  According  to  Lopez  de  Ayala,  the  raetsengen  sent  by  the  kuic  of  CaatiUe  to  the 
duke  of  Lancaster  at  Bayonne  were,  Ferrand  de  Ulfflcos,  a  monk  of  the  order  of  St. 
Francis,  confessor  to  the  king,  Pero  Sanchez  del  Castillo  and  Alvar  Martinez  de  VilJa- 
leal,  both  royal  auditors.  Before  their  departure  for  Bayonne.  the  king  of  Castille  as- 
sembled the  general  cortes  at  Briviesca,  in  order  to  raise  the  sums  demanded  by  the  duke, 
and  to  relieve  both  himself  and  the  kingdom  from  a  competitor  who  was  so  dangerous 
an  enemy.  Ayala  details  all  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  :  the  foUowmg  are  the  princi 
pal  articles : 

Don  Henry,  eldest  son  of  doD  John  of  Castille,  aged  nine  years,  was,  within  two 
months  from  the  signature  of  the  treaty,  to  marry  Catherine,  daughter  of  theduke  of  Lan- 
caster, aged  fourteen  years.  If  the  infant  Henry  should  die  before  he  attained  the  age 
of  fourteen  years,  or  without  consummating  the  marriage,  Catherine  was  to  marry  his 
next  brother,  don  Ferrand.  Don  Henry  was,  immediately  upon  the  marriage,  to  receive 
the  title  of  prince  of  the  Asturias,  and  Catherine  that  of  princess  of  the  Asturios, 

The  king  of  Castille  was  to  assign  to  don  Henry  and  Catherine  the  city  of  Soda  and 
the  towns  of  Amazan,  Atienza,  Soria,  and  Molina,  for  the  support  of  their  household, 
being  the  same  which  king  Henry  of  Castille  had  granted  to  Bertmnddu  GuescUa.aiid 
which  he  had  afterwards  redeemed. 

Within  two  months  next  after  the  treaty,  the  king  don  John  hound  hunself  to  ao- 
knowledge  don  Henry  and  Catherine  as  his  suceessors. 

The  king  don  John  was  to  pay  down  600,000  French  francs  to  tlie  duke  and  duchess 
of  Lancaster,  as  the  price  of  their  renunciation  of  all  claim  upon  the  crown  of  Castille. 

The  king  don  John  further  engaged  for  himself  and  his  heirs,  to  pay  the  further  annua, 
sum  of  40,000  francs  to  the  duke  and  duchess,  until  the  death  of  tlie  survivor. 

Hostages  from  the  kingdoms  of  Castille  and  Leon  were  to  be  given  to  the  duke  of 
Lancaster,  as  pledges  lor  the  payment  of  the  600,000  francs.  These  hostages  were  don 
Fadrique,  duke  of  Benevento,  and  brotlier  to  kuig  John  of  Castille:  Fero  Ponce  de 
Leon,  lord  of  Marchena ;  John  de  Velasco,  son  of  Pero  Fernandez  de  Velasco ;  .Carlos 
de  Arrelano,  John  de  FadiUo,  Rodrigo  de  Rojas,  Lope  Ortiz  de  Estunigo,  John  Rodri- 
guez de  Cisneros,  Rodrigo  de  Costeneda,  and  several  other  citizens  of  various  hirae 
towns;  in  all  sixty-six  persons.  {The  safe-conduct  granted  to  tliem  by  Richard  U.  on 
the  26th  August,  1388,  is  given  in  Rymer.) 

Free  pardon  was  to  he  granted  to  all  who  had  taken  pan  with  the  duke  of  Lancaster. 

The  duke  and  duchess  of  Lancaster,  on  their  parts,  renounced  all  pretension  to  the 
kingdom^  of  Castille,  Leon,  Toledo,  Galicia,  Seville,  Cordova,  Murcia,  Jaen,  the  Al- 
garves,  Algesiras,  the  lordships  of  Lara  and  Biscay,  and  that  of  Molina ;  and  they  ac- 
knowledged don  John  as  king,  and  after  him  don  Henry ;  and,  in  case  of  his  death 
withoat  children,  then  don  Ferrand  and  all  other  lawful  descendants  of  the  king  don 
John,  who  should  ascend  the  throne  m  default  of  any  other  legitimate  heir.  They  fur- 
tiier  engaged  never  to  procure  from  the  pope  a  dispensation  from  their  oath,  either 
openly  or  in  secret. 

Constance,  duchess  of  Lancaster  was  further  to  be  put  in  possession  of  the  towns  of 
Guadalajara,  Medina  del  Carapo,  and  Olmedo,  for  her  life,  she  engaging  tliat  they 
should,  at  her  death,  be  delivered  back,  and  that  the  government  should  be  intrusted  to 
none  but  Castillians. 

Notwithstanding  his  new  alliances  with  England,  the  king,  don  John,  stipolated  for 
the  preservation  of  his  ancient  alliance  with  France. 

To  pay  the  sums  agreed  upon  with  the  duke  of  Lancaster  and  ratified  by  the  cortet, 
the  king  raised  a  sort  of  loan  throughout  the  kingdom,  as  his  father  had  dune  when  he 
redeemed  the  lands  granted  to  Bertrand  du  Guesclin.  All  the  citizens,  with  the  excep- 
ton  of  bishops,  priests,  and  nobles,  contributed  to  an  impost,  which  was  afterwards  l». 
paid  to  them  by  successive  drawbacks  on  the  ordinary  taxes.~ED. 

t  **  Bassigni,"  a  small  country  on  the  confines  of  Champagnft  and  lAiraina:  Cbam 
mont  is  the  capital. 

t "  Vitry  en  Pertc  is,"  a  small  town  in  Cbampagne,  near  Vitry  le  Fiantoja 
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hearing  this,  although  many  said,  that  whether  tha  emperor  would  or 
not,  they  were  in  si^cient  numbers  to  go  whither  they  pleased  with- 
out fearing  any  one. 

The  king  gave  orders  for  the  march  of  the  army,  and  he  left  Ch&. 
Ions  for  Grand  Pi6,*  where  he  remained  for  three  days.  He  could 
not  make  any  long  marches,  from  the  great  concourse  of  men  that 
were  in  his' front,  in  his  rear,  and  on  all  sides ;  and  ^e  was  forced  to 
move  gently  on  account  of  his  great  train  of  baggage  and  purvey, 
ances,  which  occupied  a  length  of  fourteen  country  leagues,  and  was 
daily  increasing.  The  count  de  Grand  Pr^  received  the  king  in  his 
town  with  every  respect,  and  ordered  all  things  so  much  to  the  king's 
pleasure,  that  he  expressed  his  satisfaction  to  the  count,  who  was  at- 
tached to  the  van  division.  The  duke  of  Lorraine  and  sir  Henry  de 
Bar  here  joined  the  king  with  a  handsome  company  of  men-at-arms. 
The  duke  of  Lorraine  was  ordered  to  the  division  of  his  son-in-law, 
the  lord  de  Coucy,  but  sir  Henry  de  Bar  remained  near  the  king. 

The  pioneers  had  been  contiaually  employed  in  clearing  the  for. 
est  of  Ardennes,  by  felling  of  timber,  and  making  roads  where  none 
had  ever  been  before.  They  had  much  difficulty  in  the  filling  up  of 
valleys,  and  forming  a  tolerable  road  for  the  carriages  to  pass,  and 
there  were  upward  of  three  thousand  workmen  who  labored  at  noth- 
ing else,  from  Vierton  to  Neufchltel  in  the  Ardennes.  The  duchess 
of  Brabant  was  exceedingly  pleased  when  she  heard  for  certain  that 
the  king  of  Franch  was  on  his  march  through  the  Ardennes,  and 
concluded  she  should  now  have  her  revenge  on  the  duke  of  Guel. 
dres,  and  that  the  king  of  France  would  make  both  him  and  his  fa. 
ther,  the  duke  of  Juliers,  repent  of  their  conduct,  which  had  given 
her  many  mortifications.  She  set  out  in  handsome  array  from  Brus- 
sels, accompanied  by  the  lord  de  Samines,  in  the  Ardennes,  the  lord 
de  Bocelars,  the  lord  de  Broquehort,  and  several  others,  for  Luxem- 
bourg, to  receive  the  king,  and  have  some  conversation  with  him. 
She  crossed  the  Meuse  by  the  bridge  at  Huy.t  and  went  to  Bastoigne, 
where  she  halted ;  for  the  king  was  to  pass  there,  or  very  near  it, 
which  he  did.  When  he  set  out  from  Grand  Pr^,  he  crossed  the 
Meuse  atlVIorsayit  with  his  whole  army ;  but  his  marches  were  very 
short,  for  the  reasons  I  have  before  given. 

News  was  brought  to  the  dukes  of  Juliers  and  Gueldres,  for  such 
intelligence  is  soon  spread  abroad,  that  the  king  of  France  was  on 
his  marc':  to  visit  thein,  with  an  army  of  one  hundred  thousand  men ; 
and  that  ne  had  never  collected  so  large  a  body,  except  when  he 
marched  to  Bourbourg,  imaginiflg  the  English  to  be  in  greater  force 
than  he  found  them.  The  duke  of  Juliers  began  to  be  greatly 
alarmed  ;  but  his  son,  the  duke  of  Gueldres,  made  light  of  it,  say- 
mg,  "  Let  them  come  :  the  greater  the  number,  the  sooner  will  they 
be  worn  down,  their  baggage  destroyed,  and  their  purveyances  ruined. 
Winter  is  coming  on,  and  my  country  is  a  strong  one :  they  will  not 
easily  enter  it,  and,  when  they  make  the  attempt,  shall  be  driven 
back  with  other  sounds  than  trumpets.  They  must  always  keep  to. 
gether,  which  will  be  impossible,  if  they  mean  to  invade  my  terri. 
tory ;  and,  if  they  separate,  my  people  will  take  them  whether  they 
will  or  no.  However,  our  cousin  of  France  shows  good  courage  ; 
and  I  give  him  credit  for  doing  what  I  would  attempt  if  in  his  place." 
Such  were  the  converpations  the  duke  of  Gueldres  held  with  his 
knights  on  this  subject ;  but  the  duke  of  Juliers  was,  on  the  con. 
trary,  quite  disconsolate ;  for  he  saw,  if  the  French  were  determined 
on  it,  his  country  must  be  ruined  and  burnt.  He  sent  for  his  brother, 
the  archbishop  of  Cologne,  and  his  cousin,  sir  Arnold  de  Homes, 
bishop  of  Liege,  to  consult  with  them  on  the  occasion,  and  see  if 
there  we»e  any  probable  remedy  to  prevent  his  lands  being  despoiled. 
These  two  prelates  gave  him  the  best  advice  in  their  power,  and  re- 
commended him  to  humble  himself  before  the  king  of  France  and 
his  uncles,  and  submit  to  their  will.  The  duke  having  answered, 
that  he  would  most  cheerfully  do  so,  the  bishop  of  Utrecht,  who  was 
likewise  present,  with  the  assent  of  the  archbishop,  advised  the 
bishop  of  Liege  to  set  out  with  his  array  to  meet  the  king  of  France, 
and  treat  with  him  on  this  subject. 

The  king  of  France  continued  his  march,  but  only  two,  three,  or 
four  leagues  a  day,  and  sometimes  not  one,  from  the  great  baggage, 
wldch  was  too  large  by  far,  that  accompanied  him.  Sir  WiUiam  de 
Lignac,  and  his  brother  sir  Helion,  joined  the  king  between  Mouzon 
and  N6tre  Dame  d'Amot,§  where  the  duke  of  Berry,  with  his  body 
of  five  hundred  spears,  was  quartered.  Sir  William  had  come  from 
the  siege  of  Ventadour,  by  order  of  the  duke  of  Berry,  as  had  sir 
Tohn  Bonne-lance  by  similar  ones  from  the  duke  of  Bourbon.  They 
had  left  their  army  under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Bouteiller  and 
sir  Lewis  d'Ambiere,  as  they  were  desirous  of  attending  the  king  in 
this  expedition.  Sir  Helion  had  come  from  Bayonne,  where  he  had 
been  treating,  as  you  have  heard,  with  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  for  the 
marriage  of  his  daughter  with  the  duke  of  Berry.  The  duke  of 
Berry  niade  him  good  cheer,  and  inquired  after  his  success.  Sir 
Helion  related  everything  that  had  passed,  and  told  him  the  king  of 
Gastille  was  earnestty  negotiating  a  peace  with  the  duke  of  Lancas- 
ter  by  the  union  of  his  son,  the  prince  of  Galicia,  with  his  daughter. 
The  duke  was  very  pensive  on  hearing  this,  and,  after  a  pause,  said ; 
'  Sir  Helion,  you  will  return  to  France  ;  and  I  will  send  you  once 

*  "Grand  PrA,"  a  town  in  Champagne,  election  of  Sainte  Menffhould. 
t "  Hur,"  a  town  in  tlie  bishopric  of  Liege,  cspiml  of  the  Condrotz.  on  the  nonflu- 
«ica  of  *iie  smull  river  lluy  and  the  Metue 
t"MwiU."   Q.Mou»n.  i  "  Amot."    Q.  Ailon. 


more,  accompanied  by  the  bishop  of  Poitiers,  for  the  duke  of  Lan- 
caster's decisive  answer ;  but  at  this  moment  we  have  enough  on 
our  hands."  This  same  week,  the  lord  de  Coucy  returned  from 
Avignon  to  the  king  in  the  Ardennes,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  whole 
army. 

CHAPTER    CXXIV. 

THE  FKINCII'A:  BABONS  OF  SCOTLAND  ASSEMBLE  IN  ARHS  TO  HJXB 
WAR  ON  ENJLAND.  THEY  LEAKN  FKOM  A  SPY  WHOM  THEY  lASB 
PRISONER     THAT    THE     ENOLISH     ARE     ACQUAINTED    WITH     IHEIB    IN. 

TENTIONS 

I  HAVE  before  related  in  this  history  the  troubles  king  Richard  of 
England  had  suffered  from  his  quarrels  with  his  uncles,  urged  on  by 
the  wicked  counsel  of  the  duke  of  Ireland,  which  had  caused  several 
knights  to  lose  their  heads,  and  the  archbishop  of  York  nearly  to  be 
deprived  of  his  benefice.  By  the  advice  of  the  archbishoj;  of  Can- 
terbury and  the  king's  new  council,  the  lord  Neville,  who  had  cem- 
manded  the  defence  of  the  frontiers  of  Northumberland  for  five 
years  against  the  Scots,  was  dismissed :  for  this  service  hr.  had  been 
paid  by  the  counties  of  Northumberland  and  Durham,  the  .sum  of 
sixteen  thousand  francs  annually.  Sir  Henry  Percy  bein^  appointed 
in  his  stead  to  this  command,  with  a  salary  of  eleven  thousand 
francs  yearly,  was  a  circumstance  which  created  mui:h  animosity 
and  hatred  between  the  Percies  and  Nevilles,  who  were  neighbors 
and  had  been  friends.  The  barons  and  knights  of  Scotland,  know- 
ing of  this,  determined  on  an  inroad  to  England,  as  the  opportunity 
was  favorable,  now  the  English  were  quarrelling  among  themselves, 
to  make  some  return  for  Sie  many  insults  they  had  suffered  from 
them. 

In  order  that  their  intentions  might  not  be  known,  they  appointed 
a  feast  to  be  holden  at  Aberdeen,  on  the  borders  of  the  Highlands. 
The  greater  part  of  the  barons  attended ;  and  it  was  then  resolved, 
that  in  the  middle  of  August  of  the  year  1388,  they  would  assemble 
all  their  forces  at  a  castle  called  Jedworth,  situated  amid  deep  for- 
ests and  on  the  borders  of  Cumberland.  Having  arranged  every- 
thing concerning  this  business,  they  separated,  but  never  mentioned 
one  word  of  their  intentions  to  the  king ;  for  they  said  among  them, 
selves,  he  knew  nothing  about  war.  On  the  appointed  day,  earl 
James  Douglas  first  arrived  at  Jedworth :  then  came  John  earl  of 
Moray,  the  earl  of  March  and  Dunbar,  William,  earl  of  Fife,  John 
earl  of  Sutherland,  Stephen  earl  of  Menteith,*  William  earl  of  Mar, 
sir  Archibald  Douglas,  sir  Robert  Erskine,  sir  Malcolm  Drunmiond, 
sir  William  and  sir  James  Lindsay,  sir  Thomas  Berry,  sir  Alexander 
Lindsay,  sir  John  Swinton  of  Swinton,  sir  John  de  Sandelans,  f)ir 
Patrick  Dunnar,  sir  John  Sinclair,  sir  Walter  Sinclair,  sir  Patriok 
Hepburn,  sir  John  Montgomery,  sir  John  his  son,  and  his  two  sons  ; 
sir  John  Maxwell,  sir  Adam  Glendinning,  sir  William  de  Redurin,1 
sir  William  SSuart,  sir  John  Halliburton,  sir  John  de  Ludie,  and  sir 
Robert  Lauder,  sir  Stephen  Frazer,  sir  Alexander  and  sir  John  Ram- 
say, sir  William  of  North  Berwick,  sir  Robert  Hart,  sir  William 
Wardlaw,  sir  John  Armstrong,  David  Fleming,  Robert  Campbell, 
with  numbers  of  other  knights  and  squires  of  Scotland. 

There  had  not  been  seen,  for  sixty  years,  so  numerous  an  assem 
bly :  they  amounted  to  twelve  hundred  spears,  and  forty  thousand 
other  men  and  archers.  With  the  use  of  the  bow  the  Scots  are  little 
acquainted  ;  but  they  sling  their  axes  over  their  shoulders,  and,  when 
engaged  in  battle,  give  deadly  blows  with  them.  These  lords  were 
well  pleased  on  meeting  each  other,  and  declared  they  would  never. 
return  to  their  homes  without  having  made  an  inroad  on  England, 
and  to  such  an  effect  that  it  should  be  remembered  for  twenty  years 
to  come.  The  more  completely  to  combine  their  plans,  they  fixed 
another  meeting  to  be  held  at  a  church  in  the  forest  of  Jedworth, 
called  Zedon,}  before  they  began  their  march  to  England. 

IntelUgence  was  carried  to  die  earl  of  Northumberland,  (for  every, 
thing  is  known  to  those  who  are  diligent  in  their  inquiries,)  to  his 
children,  .o  the  sfineschal  of  York,  and  to  sir  Matthew  Redman, 
governor  of  Berwick,  of  the  great  feast  that  was  to  be  kept  at  Aber. 
deen.  To  learn  what  was  done  at  it,  these  lords  sent  thither  heralds 
and  minstrels.  The  Scots  barons  could  not  transact  their  business 
so  secretly  but  it  was  known  to  these  minstrels,  that  there  was  to  be 
a  grand  assembly  of  men-at-arms  in  the  forest  of  Jedworth.  They 
observed  also,  much  agitation  through  the  country,  and,  on  their  re- 
turn to  Newcastle,  gave  a  faithful  report  of  all  they  had  seen  or  heard 
to  their  lords.  The  barons  and  knights  of  Northumberland  in  con- 
sequence made  their  preparations,  but  very  secretly,  that  the  Scots 
might  not  know  it,  and  put  off  their  intended  inroad,  and  had  retired 
to  their  castles  ready  to  sally  forth  on  the  first  notice  of  the  arrival  of 
the  enemy.  They  said:  "If  the  Scots  enter  the  country  through 
Cumberland  by  Carlisle,  we  will  ride  into  Scotland,  and  do  them 


•  "  Earl  of  Menleith."  "At  the  time  of  this  battle  (of  Otterhourne.)  the  earldom  o( 
Menteith  was  possessed  by  Robert  Stewart,  earl  of  Fife,  third  son  of  king  Robert  11. 
who,  according  to  Buchanan,  commanded  the  Scots  that  entered  by  Carlisle.  But  our 
minstrel  had  probably  an  eye  to  the  family  of  Graham,  who  had  tliis  earldom  when  Uie 
ballad  was  written. "—Rtiigua  nf  Jirtcient  English  Poetry, 

t"RedQrin."    Q 

t "  Zedon.  The  monastery  of  Zedon.  at  which  the  Scottish  leaders  are  saio  to  have 
held  their  meeting  previous  toertering  England,  is,  [should  suppose,  tbe  modem  Kirk- 
VetlioUn,  exactly  upon  the  Bo  ders,  and  near  the  foot  of  Cheviot :  the  name  u  pro 
nounred  Yetto'm, 'which  i^omeb  very  near  Yedon."— W.  S. 
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more  damage  than  they  can  do  to  us;  for  theirs  is  an  open  country, 
which  may  be  entered  anywhere,  but  purs  is  the  contrary,  with  strong 
and  well  fortified  towns  and  castles." 

To  be  more  sure  of  their  intentions,  they  resolved  to  send  an  Eng. 
iish  gentleman,  well  acquainted  with  the  country,  to  this  meeting  in 
the  forest  of  Jedworth.  The  English  squire  journeyed  without  in- 
lerruption  until  he  came  to  the  church  of  Yetholm,  where  the  Scots 
barons  were  assembled,  and  entered  it,  as  a  servant  following  his  mas- 
ter,  and  heard  the  greater  part  of  their  plans.  When  the  meeting 
was  near  breaking  up,  he  left  the  church  on  his  return  and  went  to 
a  tree,  thinking  to  find  his  horse  which 
he  had  tied  there  by  the  bridle,  but  he 
was  gone ;  for  a  Scotsman  (they  are  all 
thieves)  had  stolen  him.  He  was  fearful 
of  making  a  noise  about  it,  and  set  off  on 
foot,  though  booted  and  spurred.  He  had 
not  gone  two  bow-shots  from  the  church 
before  he  was  noticed  by  two  Scots  knights 
whT>  were  in  conversation.  The  first  who 
saw  him  said  :  "  I  have  witnessed  many 
wonderful  things,  but  what  I  now  see  is 
equal  to  any  :  that  man  yonder  has,  I  be. 
lieve,  lost  his-  horse,  and  yet  makes  no  in. 
quiries  after  it.  On  my  troth,  I  doubt 
much  if  he  belongs  to  us ;  let  us  go  after 
him,  and  see  whether  I  am  right  or  not." 
The  two  knights  soon  overtook  him.  On 
their  approach  he  was  alarmed,  and  wished 
himself  anywhere  else.  They  asked  him 
whither  he'  was  going,  whence  he  had 
come,  and  what  he  had  dune  with  his 
horse.  As  he  contradicted  himself  in  his 
answers,  they  laid  hands  on  him,  and  said 
he  must  come  before  their  captains,  and 
he  was  brought  back  to  the  church  of 
Yetholm,  to  the  earl  of  Douglas  and  the 
other  lords.  They  examined  him  closely, 
for  they  knew  him  for  an  Englishman,  as 
to  the  reasons  he  had  come  thither,,  and 
assured  him,  if  he  did  not  truly  answer  all 
their  questions,  his  head  should  be  struck 
off;  but,  if  he  told  the  truth,  no  harm 

should  happen  to  him.  Very  unwillingly  he  obeyed,  for  the  love  of 
life .  prevailed  ;  and  tlie  Scots  barons  learnt  that  he  had  been  sent 
by  the  earl  of  Northumberland  to  discover  the  number  of  their  forces, 
and  whither  they  were  to  march.  This  intelligence  gave  them  the 
greatest  pleasure,  and  they  would  not  on  any  account  but  have  taken 
this  spy. 

He  was  asked  where  the  barons  of  Northumberland  were  ?  if  they 
had  any  intentions  of  making  an  excursion  ?  and  what  road  to  Scot- 
land they  would  take  ;  along  the  sea-shore  from  Berwick  to  Dunbar, 
or  by  the  mountains  tlnrough  the  country  of  Menteith  to  Stirling  ? 
He  replied,  "  Since  you  will  force  me  to  tell  the  truth,  when  I  left 
Newcastle,  there  were  not  any  signs  of  an  excursion  being  made  ; 
but  the  barons  are  all  ready  to  set  out  at  a  moment's  warning,  as 
soon  as  they  shall  hear  you  have  entered  England.  They  will  not 
oppose  you,  for  they  are  not  in  sufficient  numbers  to  meet  so  large  a 
body  as  you  are  reported  to  them  to  consist  of."  "  And  what  do  they 
esti-mate  our  numbers  at  in  Northumberland  ?"  said  lord  Moray. 
"  They  say,  my  lord,"  replied  the  squire,  "  that  you  have  full  forty 
thousand  men,  and  twelve  thousand  spears  ;  and  by  way  of  counter, 
acting  your  caieer,  should  you  march  to  Cumberland,  they  will  take 
tile  road  through  Berwick  to  Dunbar,  Dalkeith,  and  Edinburgh  :  if 
yciu  follow  the  other  road,  they  will  then  march  to  Carlisle,  and  enter 
your  country  by  these  mountains."  The  Scottish  lords,  on  hearing 
this,  were  silent,  but  looked  at  each  other.  The  English  squire  was 
delivered  to  the  governor  of  the  castle  of.  Jedworth,  with  orders  to 
have  particular  guard  over  him  ;  when  they  conferred  together  in  the 
church  of  Yeth'>lm,  and  formed  other  plans. 


sand  stout  infantry  and  archers,  all  well  mounted,  should  make  foi 
Newcastle-on.Tyne,  cross  the  river,  and  enter  Durham,  spoiling  and 
burnins  the  country.  They  vrill  have  committed  great  waste  in 
England  before  our  enemies  can  have  any  information  of  their  being 
there :  if  we  find  they  come  in  pursuit  of  us,  which  they  certainly 
will,  we  will  then  unite  together,  and  fix  on  a  proper  place  to  offer 
them  battle,  as  we  all  seem  to  have  that  desire,  and  to  gain  honors 
for  it  is  time  to  repay  them  some  of  the  mischief  they  have  done  to 
us."  This  plan  was  adopted,  and  sir  Archibald  Douglas,  the  carl  of 
Fife,  the  earl  of  Sutherland,  the  earl  of  Menteith,  the  earl  of  Mar,  thi» 
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THE  SCOTS  FOKM  THEIK  ARMY  INTO  TWO  m VISIONS ;  ONI,  tntOER  THE 
COMMAKO  OF  SIR  ARCHIBALD  DOUSLAS,  MAECHES  TO  CARLISLE,  AND  THE 
OTHEB  TO  NEWCASTLE.ON-TTNE,  COMMANDED  BY  THE  EARL  OF  DOUO. 
I.AS  ;  AT  THE  BARRIERS  OF  WHICH  PLACE,  HE  CONQTTESS  THE  PENNON 
OF  SIR  HENEV  PERCY. 

The  barons  of  Scotland  were  in  high  spirits  at  this  intelligence, 
aad  considered  their  success  as  certain,  now  they  knew  the  disposi. 
tion  of  the  enemy.  They  held  a  council,  as  to  their  mode  of  pro. 
ceeding,  and  the  wisest  and  most  accustomed  to  arms,  such  as  sir 
Viohibrild  Douglas,  the  earl  of  Fife,  sir  Alexander  Ramsay,  sir  John 
Sinclair,  and  sir  James  Lindsay,  were  the  speakers:  they  said,  "  That 
to  avoid  any  chance  of  failing  in  their  attempt,  they  would  advise  the 
army  to  be  divided,  and  two  expeditions  to  be  made,  so  that  the  ene. 
my  might  be  puzzled  whither  to  march  their  forces.  The  largest 
division,  with  the  baggage,  should  go  to  Carlisle  in  Cumberland  :  and 
the  other,  consisting  of  three  or  four  hundred  spears,  and  two  thou- 
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earl  of  Stratheme,  sir  Stephen  Frazer,  sir  George  Dunbar,  with  six 
teen  other  great  barons  of  Scotland,  were  ordered  to  the  command 
of  the  largest  division,  that  was  to  march  to  Carlisle.  The  earl  of 
Douglas,  the  earl  of  March  and  Dunbar,  and  the  earl  of  Moray,  were 
appointed  leaders  of  the  three  hundred  picked  lances  and  two  thou- 
sand infantry,  who  were  to  advance  to  Newcastle-on.Tyne  and  in. 
vade  Northumberland.  When  these  two  divisions  separated,  the 
lords  took  a  very  affectionate  leave  of  each  other,  promising  that  if 
the  English  took  the  field  against  them,  they  would  not  fight  unti' 
they  were  all  united,  which  would  give  them  such  a  superiority  ol 
force  as  must  insure  victory.  They  then  left  the  forest  of  Jedworth  , 
one  party  marching  to  the  right  and  the  other  to  the  left.  The  barons 
of  Northumberland  not  finding  their  squire  return,  nor  healing  any. 
thing  of  the  Scots,  began  to  suspect  the  accident  which  had  happened. 
They  therefore  ordered  every  one  to  be  prepared  to  march  at  a  mo. 
ment's  notice,  or  when  they  should  hear  of  the  Scots  having  entered 
the  country,  for  they  considered  their  squire  as  lost. 

Let  us  return  to  the  expedition  under  the  earl  of  Douglas  and  his 
companions,  for  they  had  more  to  do  than  the  division  that  went  to 
Carlisle,  and  were  eager  to  perform  some  deeds  of  arms.  When  the 
earls  of  Douglas,  Moray,  and  March  were  separated  from  the  main 
body,  they  determined  to  cross  the  Tyne  and  enter  the  bishopric  of 
Durham,  and,  after  they  had  despoiled  and  burnt  that  country  as  far 
as  the  city  of  Durham,  to  return  by  Newcastle,  and  quarter  them, 
selves  there  in  spite  of  the  English.  This  they  executed,  and  riding 
at  a  good  pace,  through  bye.roads,  without  attacking  town,  castle,  or 
house,  arrived  on  the  lands  of  the  lord  Percy,  and  crossed  the  river 
Tyne,  without  any  opposition,  at  the  place  tiiey  had  fixed  on,  about 
thiee  leagues  above  Newcastle,  near  to  Brance'peth,*  where  they  en- 
tered the  rich  country  of  Durham,  and  instantly  began  their  war,  by 
burning  towns  and  slaying  the  inhabitants. 

Neither  the  earl  of  Northumberland  nor  the  barons  and  knights  of 
the  country  had  heard  anything  of  their  invasion :  but  when .  intelll- 
gence  came  to  Durham  and  Newcastle  that  the  "Scots  were  abroad, 
which  was  indeed  visible  enough  from  the  smoke  that  was  every 
where  seen,  the  earl  of  Northumberland  sent  his  two  sons  to  New 
castle ;  but  he  himself  remained  at  Alnwick,  and  issued  orders  for 
every  one  to  repair  thither  also.  Before  his  sons  left  him,  he  said; 
"  You  will  hasten  to  Newcastle,  where  the  whole  country  will  join 
you :  I  will  remaih  here,  for  it  is  the  road  they  may  return  by ;  if  we 
can  surround  them,  we  shall  do  well;  but  I  know  not  for  certain 
where  they  now  are."  Sir  Henry  and  sir  Ralph  Percy  obeyed  theii 
father's  orders,  and  made  for  Newcastle  accompanied  by  the  gentle, 
men  and  others  fit  to  bear  arms.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Scots  con. 
tinned  destroying  and  burning  all  before  them,  so  that  the  smoke  was 


*  "  Brancepeth'*— four  miles  from  Durham.  A  ruin  of  o  (ineoM  coatlo  mnaiiu.  whka 
I  believe  has  been  lately  httad  up  and  repaired,  for  a  residence. 
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riaible  at  Newcastle.  They  came  to  the  gates  of  Durham,  where 
they  skirmished,  but  made  no  long  stay,  and  set  out  on  their  return, 
Its  they  had  planned  at  the  beginning  of  the  expedition,  driving  and 
carrying  away  all  the  booty  they  thought  worth  their  pains.  The 
country  is  very  rich  between  Durham  and  Newcastle,  vnhich  is  but 
twelve  English  miles  distant :  there  was  not  a  town  in  all  this  dis- 
trict, unless  well  inclosed,  that  was  not  burnt.  The  Soots  recrossed 
the  Tyne  at  the  same  place,  and  came  before  Newcastle,  where  they 
halted.    AU  Jie  knights  and  squires  of  the  country  were  collected  at 
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Newcastle,  and  thither  came  the  seneschal  of  York,  sir  Ralph  Lang- 
ley,  sir  Matthew  Redman,  governor  of  Berwick,  sir  Robert  Ogle,  sir 
Thomas  Grey,  sir  Thomas  Halton,  sir  John  Felton,  sir  John  Lilbume, 
lir  William  Walsingham,  sir  Thomas  Abington,  the  baron  of  Halton, 
sir  John  Copeland,  and  so  many  others,  the  town  was  filled  with 
more  than  it  could  lodge. 

The  three  Soots  lords,  having  completed  the  object  of  their  expe. 
dition  into  Durham,  lay  before  Newcastle  three  days,  where  there 
was  an  almost  continual  skirmish.  The  sons  of  the  earl  of  North- 
omberland,  from  their  great  courage,  were  always  the  first  at  the 
barriers,  when  many  valiant  deeds  were  done  with  lances  hand  to 
hajd.  The  earl  of  Douglas  had  a  long  conflict  with  sir  Henry  Percy, 
and  in  it,  by  gallantry  of  arms,  won  his  pennon,  to  the  great  vexation 
of  sir  Henry  and  the  other  English.  The  earl  of  Douglas  said,  "I 
will  carry  this  token  of  your  prowess  with  me  to  Scotland,  and  place 
it  on  the  tower  of  my  castle  at  Dalkeith,  that  it  may, be  seen  from 
far."  "  By  God,  earl  of  Douglas,"  replied  sir  Henry,  "  you  shall  not 
even  bear  it  out  of  Northumberland :  be  assured  you  shall  never  have 
this  pennon  to  brag  of."  "  You  must  come  then,"  answered  earl 
Douglas,  "  this  night  and  seek  for  it.  I  vrill  fix  your  pennon  before 
my  tent,  and  sliall  see  if  you  will  venture  to  take  it  away." 

As  it  was  now  too  late,  the  skirmish  ended,  and  each  party  returned 
to  their  quarters,  to  disarm  and  comfort  themselves.  They  had  plenty 
of  everything,  particularly  flesh  meat.  The  Soots  kept  up  a  very 
strict  watch,  concluding  from  the  words  of  sir  Henry  Percy,  they 
should  have  their  quarters  beaten  up  this  night :  they  were  disap- 
pointed, for  sir  Henry  was  advised  to  defer  it. 


CHAPTER  CXXVI. 

THE  EARL  OF  DOUOLAS,  WHEN  EKOAMPED  BEFORE  OTTERBODRNE,  IS  AT. 
TACKED  BY  SIB  HENRT  PERCT,  TO  REOONQITER  HIS  PENMOM,  AND  A  OEN- 
IRAL  BATTLE  ENSUES. 

On  the  morrow,  the  Scots  dislodged  from  before  Newcastle ;  and, 
taking  the  road  to  their  own  country,  they  came  to  a  town  and  castle 
called  Ponolau,*  of  which  sir  Raymond  de  Laval,  a  very  valiant 
kiright  of  Northumberland,  was  the  lord.  They  halted  ther?  about 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  as  they  learnt  the  knight  to  be  within  it, 
and  made  preparations  for  the  assault.  This  was  done  with  such  cour. 
age,  that  the  place  was  won,  and  the  knight  made  prisoner.  After  they 
had  burnt  the  town  and  castle,  they  marched  away  for  Otterboume.t 
which  was  eight  English  leagues  from  Newcastle,  and  there  en- 
■amped  themselves. 

This  day  they  made  no  attack ;  but,  very  early  on  the  morrow, 


•  "Ponolail."    Pontland,  a  nllace  on  the  BIytho,  about  flvs  milea  ftom  Newcastle. 

t  ••' oitorboume"— ii  so  well  known  ftom  thi»  celebrated  battle,  and  the  old  ballads, 
Jiat  it  ta  almoM  needlen  to  lay  it  ii  •ituated  in  tiie  parish  of  Elsdon,  Northumberland. 


their  trumpets  sounded,  and  they  made  ready  for  the  assault,  advan. 
cing  toward  the  castle,  which  was  tolerably  strong,  and  situated  among 
marshes.     They  attacked  it  so  long  and  so  unsuccessfully,  that  they 
were  fatigued,  and  therefore  sounded  a  retreat.     When  they  had  re. 
tired  to  their  quarters,  the  chiefs  held  a  council  how  to  act;  and  the 
greater  part  was  for  decamping  on  the  morrow,  without  attempting 
more  against  the  castle,  to  join  their  countrymen  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Carlisle.     But  the  earl  of  Douglas  overruled  this,  by  saying :  "  In 
despite  of  sir  Henry  Perey,  who  the  day  before  yesterday  declared 
he  would  take  from  me  his  pennon,  that  I 
conquered  by  fair  deeds  of  arms  before  the 
gates  of  Newcastle,  I  will  not  depart  hence 
for  two  or  three  days ;  and  we  will  renew 
_j^  our  attack  on  the  castle,  for  it  is  to  be  taken : 

we  shall  thus  gain  double  honor,  and  see  il' 
within  that  time  he  will  come  for  his  pen. 
non :  if  he  do,  ii  shall  be  well  defended." 
Every  one  agreed  to  what  earl  Douglas  hjid 
said  ;  for  it  was  not  only  honorable,  but  he 
was  the  principal  commander ;  and  from  af- 
fection to  him,  they  quietly  returned  to  their 
quarters.  They  made  huts  of  trees  and 
branches,  and  strongly  fortified  themselves. 
They  placed  their  baggage  and  servants  at 
the  entrance  of  the  marsh  on  the  road  to 
Newcastle,  and  the  cattle  they  drove  into 
the  marsh  lands. 

I  will  return  to  sir  Henry  and  sir  Ralph 
Percy,  who  were  greatly  mortified  that  the 
earl  of  Douglas  should  have  conquered  their 
pennon  in  the  skirmish  before  Newcastle. 
They  felt  the  more  for  this  disgrace,  because 
sir  Henry  had  not  kept  his;«rord ;  for  he  had 
told  the  earl,  that  he  should  nevfr  carry  his. 
pennon  out  of  England,  and  this  be  had  ex- 
plained to  the  knights  who  were  with  him 
in  Newcastle.  The  English  imagined  the 
army  under  the  earl  of  Douglas  to  be  only 
the  van  of  the  Sects,  and  that  the  main  body 
was  behind ;  for  which  reason  those  who  had 
the  most  experience  in  arms,  and  were  the  best  acquainted  with  war. 
like  affairs,  strongly  opposed  the  proposal  of  sir  Henry  Percy  to  purs  ,ie 
them.  They  said,  "  Sir,  many  losses  happen  in  war :  if  the  earl  of 
Douglas  has  won  your  pennon,  he  has  bought  it  dear  enough ;  for  he 
has  come  to  the  gates  to  seek  it,  and  has  been  well  fought  with. 
Another  time,  you  will  gain  from  him  as  much  if  not  more.  We 
say  so,  because  you  know,  as  well  as  we  do,  that  tie  whole  powei 
of  Scotland  has  taken  the  field.  We  are  not  sufficiently  strong  to 
offer  them  battle ;  and  perhaps  this  skirmish  may  have  been  only  a 
trick  to  draw  us  out  of  the  town ;  and  if  they  be,  as  reported,  forty 
thousand  strong,  they  will  surround  us,  and  have  us  at  their  mercy, 
It  is  much  better  to  lose  a  pennon  than  two  or  three  hundred  knights 
and  squires,  and  leave  our  country  in  a  defenceless  state." 

This  speech  checked  the  eagerness  of  the  two  brothers  Percy,  for 
they  would  not  act  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  council ;  when  o;her 
news  was  brought  them  by  some  knights  and  squires  who  had  fol. 
lowed  and  observed  the  Scots,  their  numbers,  dispositions,  and  where 
they  had  halted.  This  was  all  fully  related  by  knights  who  had 
traversed  the  whole  extent  of  country  the  Scots  had  passed  through, 
that  they  might  carry  to  their  lords  the  most  exact  information.  They 
thus  spoke :  "  Sir  Henry  and  sir  Ralph  Percy,  we  come  to  tell  you 
that  we  have  followed  the  Scottish  army,  and  observed  all  the  coun- 
try where  they  now  are.  They  first  halted  at  Pontlanll,  and  took 
sir  Raymond  de  Laval  in  his  castle :  thence  they  went  to  Otterbourne, 
and  took  up  their'quarters  for  the  night.  We  are  ignorant  of  what 
they  did  on  the  morrow,  but  they  seemed  to  have  taken  measures 
for  a  long  slay.  We  know  for  certain  that  their  army  does  not  con. 
sist  of  more  than  three  thousand  men,  including  all  sorts."  Sir 
Henry  Percy,  on  hearing  this,  was  greatly  rejoiced,  and  cried  out, 
"  To  horse  !  to  horse !  for  by  the  faith  I  owe  my  God,  and  to  my 
lord  and  father,  I  will  seek  to  recover  my  pennon,  and  to  beat  up 
their  quarters  this  night."  Such  knights  and  squires  in  Newcastle 
as  learnt  this  were  willing  to  be  of  the  party,  and  made  themselves 
ready. 

The  bishop  of  Durham  was  expected  daily  at  the  town ;  lor  he  had 
heard  of  the  irruption  of  the  Scots,  and  that  they  wei<!  before  it, 
in  which  were  the  sons  of  the  earl  of  Northumberland  propanng  to 
offer  them  combat.  The  bishop  had  collected  a  numli;  of  men,  and 
was  hastening  to  their  assistance,  but  sir  Henry  I  <srcy  would  not 
wait ;  for  he  was  accompanied  by  six  hundred  spear  i,  of  knights  and 
squires,  and  upward  of  eight  thousand  infantrj,  which,  he  said, 
would  be  more  than  enough  to  fight  the  Scots,  who  were  but  three 
hundred  lances  and  two  thousand  others.  When  they  were  all  as. 
sembled,  they  left  Newcastle  after  dinner,  and  totk  the  field  in  good 
array,  following  the  road  the  Scots  had  taken,  making  for  Otter- 
bourne,  which  was  eight  short  leagues  distant ;  but  they  could  not 
advance  very  fast,  that  their  infantry  might  keep  uo  with  thpva. 

As  the  Scots  were  supping,  some  indeed  were  gone  to  sleep,  toi 
they  had  labored  hard  during  the  day,  at  jhe  attack  of  the  castle,  aad 
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intended  renewing  it  in  the  cool  of  the  morning,  the  English  arrived, 
and  mistook,  at  their  entrance,  the  huta  of  the  servants  for  those  of 
their  masters.  They  forced  their  way  into  the  camp,  which  jcas, 
however,  tolerably  strong,  shouting  out,  "  Percy !  Percy !"  In  such 
cases,  you  may  suppose  an  alarm  ia  soon  given,  and  it  was  fortunate 
iior  the  Scots  the  English  had  made  their  first  attack  on  their  servants' 
quarters,  which  checked  them  some  little.  The  Scots,  expecting 
the  English,  had  prepared  accordingly ;  for,  while  the  lords  were  arm- 
ing themselves,  they  ordered  a  body  of-  their  infantry  to  join  thtir 
servants  and  keep  up  the  skirmish.  As  their  men  were  armed,  they 
formed  themselves  under  the  pennons  of  the  three  principal  barons, 
who  each  had  his  particular  appointment.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
night  advanced,  but  it  was  sufficiently  light ;  for  the  moon  shone, 
and  it  was  the  month  of  August,  when  the  weather  is  temperate  and 
serene. 

When  the  Scots  were  quite  ready  and  properly  arrayed,  they  left 
their  camp  in  silence,  but  did  not  march  to  meet  the  English.  They 
skirted  the  aide  of  a  mountain  which  was  hard  by ;  for  during  the 
preceding  day,  they  had  well  examined  the  country  around,  and  said 
among  themselves,  "  Should  the  English  come  to  beat  up  our  quar- 
ters, we  will  do  so  and  so :"  and  thus  settled  their  plans  beforehand, 
which  was  the  saving  of  them  ;  for  it  is  of  the  greatest  advantage  to 
men-at-arms,  when  attacked  in  the  night,  to  have  previously  arranged 
the  mode  of  defence,  and  well  to  have  weighed  the  chance  of  victory 
or  defeat.  The  English  had  soon  overpowered  the  servants ;  but,  as 
they  advanced  into  the  camp,  they  found  fresh  bodies  ready  to  oppose 
them,  and  to  continue  the  fight.  The  Scots,  in  the  mean  time, 
marched  along  the  mountain  side,  and  fell  on  the  enemy's  flank  quite 
unexpectedly,  shouting  their  cries.  This  was  a  great  surprise  to  the 
English,  who,  however,  formed  themselves  in  better  order,  and  rein- 
forced that  part  of  their  army.  The  cries' of  Percy  and  Douglas 
resounded  on  each  side. 

The  battle  now  raged :  great  was  the  pushing  of  lances,  and  very 
many  of  each  party  were  struck  down  at  the  first  onset.  The  Eng- 
lish being  more  numerous,  and  very  anxious  to  defeat  the  enemy, 
kept  in  a  compact  body,  and  forced  the  Scots  to  retire,  who  were  on 
the  point  of  being  discomfited.  The  earl  of  Douglas  being  young, 
and  impatient  to  gain  renown  in  arms,  ordered  his  banner  to  advance, 
shouting,  "Douglas!  Douglas!"  Sir  Henry  and  sir  Ralph  Percy, 
indignant  for  the  affront  the  earl  of  Douglas  had  put  on  them,  by 
conquering  their  pennon,  and  desirous  of  meeting  him,  hastened  to 
the  place  from  which  the  sounds  came,  calling  out  "Percy!  Percy!" 
The  two  banners  met,  and  many  gallant  deeds  of  arms  ensued.  The 
English  were  in  superior  strength,  and  fought  so  lustily  they  drove 
back  the  Scots.  Sir  Patrick  Hepburne,  and  his  son  of  the  same 
name,  did  honor  to  their  knighthood  and  country,  by  their  gallantry, 
under  the  banner  of  Douglas,  which  would  have  been  conquered  but 
for  the  vigorous  defence  they  made ;  and  this  circumstance  not  only 
contributed  to  their  personal  credit,  but  the  memory  of  it  is  continued 
with  honor  to  their  descendants. 

I  was  made  acquainted  with  all  the  particulars  of  this  battle, 
by  knights  and  squires  who  had  been  actors  in  it  on  each  side. 
There  were  also,  with  the  English,  two  valiant  knighta  from  the 
county  of  Foix,  whom  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  at  Orthfes  the 
year  after  this  battle  had  been  fought.  Their  namea  were  air  John 
de  Chateauneuf  and  John  de  Cautiron.  On  my  return  from  Foix,  I 
met  likewise  at  Avignon  a  knight  and  two  squires  of  Scotland,  of  the 
party  of  earl  Douglas.  They  knew  me  again  from  the  recollections 
I  brought  to  their  minds  of  their  own  country  ;  for  in  my  youth,  I,  the 
author  of  this  history;  travelled  all  through  Scotland,  and  was  full 
fifteen  days  resident  with  William  earl  of  Douglas,  father  of  earl 
James,  of  whom  we  are  now  speaking,  at  his  castle  of  Dalkeith,  five 
miles  distant  from  Edinburgh.  Earl  James  was  then  very  young, 
but  a  promising  youth,  and  he  had  a  sister  called  Blanche.*  I  had 
my  information,  therefore,  from  both  parties,  who  agree  that  it  was 
the  Lardest  and  most  obstinate  battle  that  ever  was  fought.  This  I 
readily  believed,  for  the  English  and  Scots  are  excellent  men-at-arms, 
and  whenever  they  meet  in  battle  they  do  not  spare  each  other ;  nor 
is  there  any  check  to  their  courage  so  long  as  their  weapons  endure. 
When  they  have  well  beaten  each  other,  and  one  party  is  victorious, 
ihey  are  so  proud  of  their  conquest,  that  they  ransom  their  priaoners 
instantly,  and  in  such  courteous  manner  to  those  who  have  been 
taken,  that  on  their  departure  they  return  them  their  thanks.  How. 
ever,  when  in  battle,  there  is  no  boy's  play  between  them,  nor  do 
they  shrink  from  the  combat ;  and  you  will  see,  in  the  lurther  detail 
of  thia  battle,  as  excellent  deeds  performed  as  were  ever  witnessed. 


CHAPTER   CXXVII 

ral  lABL  OF  DOUSLAS,  IN  RALLYING  HIS  MEN  WHO  WBRE  RETKEATINS, 
IS  MORTALLY  WOUNDED.  SIR  I  I  r,PH  PERCY,  BADLY  WOUNDED,  SUR- 
EENDERS  TO  SIR  JOHN  MAXWELL,  WHO  PDTS  HIM  IN  THE  BANDS  OF  THE 
KARL  OP  MORAY. 

The  kniglits  and  squires  of  either  party  were  anxious  to  continue 
Ihe  combat  with  vigor,  as  long  as  their  spears  might  be  capable  of 
holding.     Cowardice  was  there  unknown,  and  the  most  splendid 


*  "BlnncJie."  Eail  William  Douglas  was  firal  married  to  Margaret,  daughter  of  the 
earl  of  Mar.'  Bv  her  he  had  two  children,  Jamoi,  who  succeeded  him  ia  his  Koaon,  and 
(fiabel. 


coturage  was  everywhere  exhibited  by  the  gallant  youths  of  England 
and  Scotland :  they  were  so  closely  intermixed,  that  the  archen' 
bowa  were  uaeless,  and  they  fought  hand  to  I>and  without  either  bat- 
talion giving  way,*  The  Scots  behaved  most  valiantly,  for  the  Eng. 
lish  were  three  to  one.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  the  English  did  not 
acquit  themselves  well ;  for  they  would  sooner  be  slain  or  made  priis. 
oners  in  battle,  than  reproached  with  flight.  As  I  before  mentioned, 
the  two  banneis  of  Douglas  and  Percy  met,  and  the  men-at-amia, 
under  each,  exerted  themselves  by  every  means,  to  gain  the  victory; 
but  the  English  at  this  attack,  were  so  much  the  stronger,  that  the 
Scots  were  driven  back.  The  earl  of  Douglas,  who  was  of  a  high 
spirit,  seeing  his  men  repulsed,  seized  a  battle-axe  with  both  his 
hands,  like  a  gallant  knight,  and,  to  rally  his  men,  dashed  into  the 
midst  of  his  enemies,  and  gave  such  blows  on  all  around  him,  that 
no  one  could  withstand  them,  but  all  made  way  for  him  on  every 
side ;  for  there  were  none  so  well  armed  with  helmets  or  plates  but 
that  they  suffered  from  his  battle-axe.  Thus  he  advanced,  like 
another  Hector,  thinking  to.  recover  and  conquer  the  field,  from  his 
own  prowess,  until  he  was  met  by  three  spears  that  were  pointed  at 
him  :  one  struck  him  on  the  shoulder,  another  on  the  stomach,  neai 
the  belly,  and  the  third  entered  his  thigh.  He  could  never  disen 
gage  himself  from  these  spears,  but  was  borne  to  the  groimd  fight 
ing  desperately.  From  that  moment  he  never  rose  again.  Some  of 
his  knights  and  squires  had  followed  him,  but  not  all ;  for  though  the 
moon  shone  it  was  rather  dark.  The  three  English  lances  knew 
they  had  struck  down  some  person  of  considerable  rank,  but  never 
thought  it  was  earl  Douglas :  had  they  known  it,  they  would  have 
been  so  rejoiced  that  their  courage  would  have  been  redoubled,  and 
the  fortune  of  the  day  had  consequently  been  determined  to  theii 
side.  The  Scots  were  also  ignorant  of  their  loss  until  the  battle 
was  over,  otherwise  they  would  certainly,  from  despair,  have  been 
discomfited, 

I  will  relate  what  befel  the  earl  afterwards.  As  soon  as  he  fclliliia 
head  was  cleaved  with  a  battle-axe,  the  spear  thrust  through  his 
thigh,  and  the  main  body  of  the  English  marched  over  him  without 
paying  any  attention,  not  supposing  him  their  principal  enemy.  In 
another  part  of  the  field,  the  earl  of  March  and  Dunbar  combated 
valiantly ;  and  the  English  gave  the  Scots  full  employment  who  had 
followed  the  earl  of  Douglas,  and  had  engaged  with  the  two  Percies. 
The  earl  of  Moray  behaved  so  gallantly  in  pursuing  the  English,  that 
they  knew  not  how  to  resist  him.  Of  all  the  battles  that  have  been 
described  in  this  history,  great  and  small,  this  of  which  I  am  now 
speaking  waa  the  best  fought,  and  the  moat  severe ;  for  there  was 
not  a  man,  knight  or  squire,  who  did  not  acquit  himself  gallantly, 
hand  to  hand  with  his  enemy.  It  resembled  something  that  of  Coch- 
erel,  which  waa  aa  long  and  as  hardily  diaputed.  The  aons  of  the 
earl  of  Northumberland,  sir  Henry  and  sir  Ralph  Percy,  who  were 
leaders  of  this  expedition,  behaved  themaelvea  like  good  knights  in 
the  combat.  Almost  a  similar  accident  befel  air  Ralph  as  that  which 
happened  to  the  earl  of  Douglas ;  for,  having  advanced  too  far,  he 
was  surrounded  by  the  enemy  and  severely  wounded,  and,  being  out 
of  breath,  surrendered  himself  to  a  Scots  knight,  called  sir  John 
Maxwell,  who  was  under  the  command,  and  of  the  household  of  the 
earl  of  Moray. 

When  made  prisoner,  the  knight  asked  him  who  he  was ;  for  il 
was  dark,  and  he  knew  him  not.  Sir  Ralph  was  so  weakened  by 
loss  of  blood,  which  was  flowing  from  his  wound,  that  he  could 
scarcely  avow  himself  to  be  sir  Ralph  Percy.  "  Well,"  replied  the 
knight,  "  air  Ralph,  rescued  or  not,  you  are  my  prisoner :  my  name 
is  Maxwell."  "  I  agree  to  it,"  said  sir  Ralph  ;  "  but  pay  some  at 
tention  to  me  ;  for  1  am  so  desperately  wounded  that  my  drawers 
and  greaves  are  full  of  blood."  Upon  this,  the  Scots  knight  waa 
very  attentive  to  him ;  when  suddenly  hearing  the  cry  of  Moray  hard 


*  Lord  Bemen  ia  alwayi  best  when  battles  occur.  His  spirit  arises,  and  his  words 
sound  lilte  the  nei^h  of  the  war-horse.  We  can  give  here  his  veiaion  of  the  combat  at 
Otterboume. 

"  Knightei  and  squyeni  were  of  good  courage  on  botlie  parties  to  fyghte  valyauntir 
cowardes  tliere  had  no  place,  but  hnrdynesse  rayned  with  (oodly  fentes  of  annos,  for 
knyghtes  and  squires  were  so  joined  togyder  at  hande  strokes,  that  archeis  had  no  place 
of  nether  party.  There  the  Scottes  shewed  great  hardynesse  and  fought  meryly,  with 
great  doayre  of  honour;  the Englysshmen  were  three  to  one.  Howboit  I  say  nat  but 
Englysshmen  dyd  nobly  acquyte  themselfe,  for  ever  the  Englysshmen  had  rather  ben 
slayne  or  taken  in  the  place  than  Bye.  Thus  as  I  have  sayd  the  baneis  of  Douglas  and 
Percy  and  their  men  were  met  eache  against  other,  envyous  who  shulde  wynne  tlie 
honour  of  that  journey.  At  the  begynnynge  the  Englysshmen  were  so  stronge,  that 
Urey  reouled  backe  their  enamyes.  Than  the  erle  Duglass,  who  was  of  great  harte  and 
hygh  enterprise,  seeymge  hU  men  recule  hacko,  than  to  recover  the  pliice  and  shewe 
knyghtly  valure,  he  toke  his  axe  in  bothe  his  handes  and  entered  so  into  the  ptease  that 
he  made  hymaelfe  waye  in  such  wyse  that  none  durste  aproche  ncre  hym,  and  he  wns  so 
weU  armed  that  he  bare  well  of  such  strokes  as  he  recyued.  Thus  he  wente  ever  forwaide 
W  a  haidy  Hector,  wyllynge  alone  to  conquere  the  field,  and  to  discomfyte  his  enemyes. 
But  at  lasts  he  was  encountred  with  thre  speaies  all  at  ones ;  the  one  itrake  hym  on 
the  shoulder,  the  other  on  the  bresle,  and  the  stroke  glenled  dawne  to  hi*  bUv,  and  the 
thyrd  strake  him  in  the  Ihye,  and  sore  hurl  with  all  three  strokes  so  that  he  was  borne 
perforce  to  the  erthe,  and  after  that  he  culde  nat  again  be  releved.  Some  of  his  knyghtes 
and  squyres  folowed  hyra,  but  nat  all,  for  it  was  nyght,  and  no  lyght  but  by  the  shynynge 
of  the  mono.  The  Englysshmen  knew  well  they  had  borne  one  down  to  the  erth  but 
they  wyst  nat  who  it  was,  for  if  they  had  knowen  that  it  had  bene  the  erle  of  Duglass, 
they  had  bene  thereof  so  joyful  and  so  prowde  that  the  vyctoi  ye  had  bene  theirs.  Not 
also  the  Scottes  knew  nat  of  that  adventure  tyll  the  code  of  tl  le  batayle,  for  if  they  had 
knowen  it  they  should  have  bene  so  soie  dyspayred  and  dyscoraged  that  they  wolds 
have  fledde  awaye.  Thus  as  the  erle  Duglass  was  felled  to  the  erth.  he  was  stricken 
into  the  heed  with  an  axe,  and  another  stroke  throughe  the  Ihye.  The  Englyishmes 
passed  fbrthe  and  tooke  no  hede  of  hym ;  they  thoughtt  none  otherwise  but  t!^  Ui«f 
hadde  slayne  a  man-at-armee.** — ^Ed. 
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by,  and  perceiving  the  earl's  banner  advancing  to  him,  sir  John  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  earl  of  Moray,  and  said,  "  My  lord,  I  present 
you  with  sir  Ralph  Percy,  as  a  prisoner ;  but  let  good  care  be  taken 
■){  him,  for  he  is  very  badly  wounded."  The  earl  was  much  pleased 
at  this,  and  replied,  "  Maxwell,  thou  hast  well  earned  thy  spurs  this 
day."  He  then  ordered  his  men  to  take  every  care  of  sir  Ralph, 
who  bound  up  and  stanched  his  wounds.  The  battle  still  continued 
to  rage,  and  no  one  could  say  at  that  moment  which  side  would  b« 
the  conqueror,  for  there  were  many  capturM  and  rMcues  that  neyer 
came  to  my  luiowledga. 


r^- 


Death  or  Dodslu.   Denmd  fiom  MSS.  Dlumiiulioiii  of  the  lEtb 


CHAPTER    CXXVIII. 

raa  iarl  of  douglas,  TH0t;»H  mortally  wounded,  orders  his  ban- 
ner TO  re  raised,  as  the  bearer  had  been  slain,  and  forbids  his 
lamentable  state  to  be  made  knows  to  his  men,  uroinq  them 
ON  to  the  combat,  by  which  they  defeat  their  enemies  and 

MAKE  SIR  henry  PliRCY  WITH  MANY  MORE  PRISONERS. 

The  young  earl  of  Douglas  had  this  night  performed  wonders  in 
arms.  When  he  was  struck  down,  there  was  a  great  crowd  round 
him  ;  and  he  could  not  raise  himself,  for  the  blow  on  his  head  was 
mortal.  His  men  had  followed  him  as  closely  as  they  were  able  ; 
amd  there  came  to  him  his  cousins,  sir  .Tames  Lindsay,  sir  John  and 
sir  Walter  Sinclair,  with  other  knights  and  squires.  They  found  by 
his  side  a  gallant  knight  that  had  constantly  attended  him,  who  was 
liis  chaplain,  and  had  at  this  time  exchanged  his  profession  for  that 
of  a  valiant  man-at-arms.  The  whole  night  he  had  followed  the  earl 
with  his  battle-axe  in  hand,  and  had  by  his  exertions  more  than  once 
repulsed  the  English.  This  conduct  gained  the  thanks  of  his  coun. 
Irymen,  and  turned  out  to  his  advantage,  for  in  the  same  year  he 
was  promoted  to  the  archdeaconry  and  made  canon  of  Aberdeen. 
His  name  was  sir  William  of  North  Bervrick.  To  say  the  truth,  he 
was  well  formed  in  all  his  limbs  to  shine  in  battle,  and  was  severely 
wounded  at  this  combat.  When  these  knights  came  to  the  earl  of 
Douglas,  they  found  him  in  a  melancholy  state,  as  well  as  one  of  his 
kilighia,  sir  Robert  Hart,  who  had  fought  by  his  side  the  whole  of  the 
night,  and  now  lay  beside  him,  covered  with  fifteen  wounds  from 
lances  and  other  weapons. 

Sir  John  Sinclair  asked  the  earl,  "  Cousin,  how  fares  it  with  you  7" 
"  But  so  so,"  replied  he.  "  Thanks  to  God,  there  are  but  few  of  my 
ancestors  who  have  died  in  chambers  or  in  their  beds.  I  bid  you, 
therefore,  revenge  my  death,  for  I  have  but  little  hope  of  living,  as 
my  heart  becomes  every  minute  more  faint.  Do  you  Walter  and  sir 
John  Sinclair  raise  up  my  banner,  for  certainly  it  is  on  the  ground, 
from  the  death  of  David  Campbell,  that  valiant  squire,  who  bore  it, 
and  who  refiued  knightfiood  from  my  hands  this  day,  though  he  was 
»qual  to  the  most  eminent  knights  for  courage  or  loyaltjT;  and  ,con- 
dnue  to  shout  'Douglas  "  but  do  not  tell  friend  or  foe  whether  I  am 
in  your  company  or  not ;  for,  should  the  enemy  know  the  truth,  thej 


will  be  greatly  rejoiced."  The  two  brothers  Sinclair,  and  sir  John 
Lindsay,  obeyed  his  ordera.  The  banner  was  raised  and  "  Douglas !" 
shouted.  Their  men,  who  had  remained  behind,  hearing  the  shouti 
of  "  Douglas  !"  so  often  repeated,  ascended  a  small  eminence,  and 
pushed  their  lances  with  such  courage  that  the  English  were  repulsed, 
and  many  killed  or  struck  to  the  ground.  The  Scots,  by  thus  val- 
iantly driving  the  enemy  beyond  the  spot  where  the  earl  of  Douglas 
lay  dead,  for  he  had  expired  on  giving  his  last  orders,  arrived  at  his 
banner,  which  was  home  by  air  John  Sinclair.  Numbers  were  con. 
tinually  incnaaiiiK,  froBi  dw  npaated  shouts  of  "  Douglas !"  and 

the  gteater  part  of  the  Scots 
knights  and  squires  were  now 
tfaeie.  The  earis  of  Moray 
and  March,  with  their  ban. 
nets  and  men,  came  hither 
also.  When  they  were  all 
tiius  collected,  perceiving  the 
English  retreat,  they  renewed 
the  battle  with  greater  vigor 
than  before. 

To  say  the  truth,  the  Eng. 
lish  had  harder  work  than 
the  Scots,  for  they  had  come 
by  a  forced  march  that  even, 
ing  from  Newcastle  on  Tyne, 
which  was  eight  English 
leagues  distant,  to  meet  the 
Scots,  by  which  means  the 
greater  part  were  exceeding- 
ly fatigued  before  the  combat 
began.  The  Scots,  on  the 
contrary,  had  repos>'d  them- 
selves, which  was  to  them  of 
the  utmost  advantage,  as  was 
apparent  from  the  event  of 
the  battle.  In  this  last  attack, 
they  so  completely  repulsed 
the  English,  that  the  latter 
could  never  rally  again,  aiid 
the  former  drove  them  far  be 
yond  where  the  earl  of  Doug. 
las  lay  on  the  ground.  Sw 
Henry  Percy,  during  this  at- 
tack, had  the  misfortunf  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  lord 
Montgomery,  a  very  valiant 
knight  of  Scodand.  They 
had  long  fought  hand  to  hand 
with  much  vllar,  and  without 
hindrance  from  any  one ;  for 
there  was  neither  knight  nor 
squire  of  either  party  who  did 
not  find  there  his  equal  to  fight  with,  and  all  were  fully  engaged. 
In  the  end,  sir  Henry  was  made  prisoner  by.  the  lord  Montgomery. 

You  would  have  seen,  in  this  engagement,  such  knights  and  squires 
as  sir  Malcolm  Drummond,  sir  Thomas  of  Erekine,  sir  William,  sir 
James  and  sir  Alexander  Lindsay,  the  lord  Saltoun,  sir  John  Sandi. 
lands,  sir  Patrick  Dunbar,  sir  John  and  sir  Walter  Sinclair,  sir  Patrick  . 
Hepburne  and  his  two  sons,  the  lord  Montgomery,  sir  John  Maxwell, 
sir  Adam  Glendinning,  sir  William  Redone,*  sir  William  Stuart,  sir 
John  Haliburton,  sir  John  Lundie,  sir  Robert  Lauder,  sir  Alexander 
Ramsay,  sir  Alexander  Frazer,  sir  John  Edmonstone,  sir  William 
Wardlaw,  David  Fleming,  Robert  Campbell  and  his  two  sons,  John 
and  Robert,  who  were  that  day  knighted,  and  a  hundred  other  knights 
and  squires,  whose  names  I  cannot  remember ;  but  there  was  not  one 
who  did  not  most  gallantly  perform  his  part  in  this  engagement. 

On  the  side  of  the  English,  tliere  were  sir  Ralph  de  Langley,  sir 
Matthew  Redman,  sir  Robert  of  Ogle,  sir  Thomas  Graham,  sir 
Thomas  Haltoun,  sir  John  Felton,  sir  Thomas  Abington,  sir  John  de 
Lilburn,  sir  William  Walsingham,  the  baron  de  Haltoun,  sir  John  de 
Copeland,  seneschal  of  York,  and  many  more,  who  on  foot  main- 
tained the  fight  vigorously,  both  before  and  after  the  capture  of  sir 
Henry  Percy .t  The  battle  was  severely  fought  on  each  side  ;  but 
such  is  the  fickleness  of  fortune,  that  though  the  English  were  a  more 
numerous  body  of  able  men-at-arms,  and  at  the  first  onset  had  re- 
pulsed the  Scots,  they  in  the  end  lost  the  field ;  and  all  the  above, 
named  knights,  except  sir  Matthew  Redman,  governor  of  Berwick, 
were  made  prisoners.  But  he,  seeing  they  were  defeated  withpul 
hopes  of  recovery,  and  the  English  flying  in  all  directions,  while  his 
brother  knights  were  surrendering  themselves  to  the  Scots,  mounted 
his  hor.se,  and  rode  off. 

Just  as  the  defeat  took  place,  and  wude  the  combat  was  continued 
in  different  parts,  an  English  squire,  whose  name  was  Thomas  FeU . 
ton,  and  attached  to  the  household  of  lord  Percy,  was  surrounded  by 
a  body  of  Scots.     He  was  a  handsome  man,  and  as  he  showed,  vaL 


*  Rutherford  or  Ruthven.— Ed. 

t  Tiie  names  of  the  parties  on  both  lidei  were  rectified  by  Mr.  Johnev,  anieted  by  ik 
Waiter  Scott,  and  liave  been  iiirtiier  corrected  irom  tlie  recent  French  edition  of  M 
Buclion.  wlio  has  cleared  up  maay  diificulties  by  reference  to  tha  iUSS.  to  which  ha  ^ 
S»iliajll.-Ko. 
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iaut  in  arms.  He  had  that  and  the  preceding  night  been  employed 
in  collecting  the  best  arms,  and  would  neither  surrender  nor  deign 
to  fly.  It  was  told  me,  that  he  had  made  a  vow  to  that  purpose,  and 
had  declared  at  some  feast  in  Northumberland,  that  at  the  very  first 
meeting  of  the  Soots  and  English,  he  would  acquit  hims'elf  so  loyally 
that,  for  having  stood  his  ground,  he  should  be  renowned  as  the  best 
combatant  of  both  parties.  I  also  heard,  for  I  never  saw  him,  that  I 
know  of,  that  his  body  and  limbs  were  of  a  strength  beiitting  a  vigor- 
ous combatant ;  and  he  performed  such  deeds  of  valoi*,  when  engaged 
with  thi9  banner  of  the  earl  of  Moray,  as  astonished  the  Scots,  but  he 
was  slain  while  thus  valiantly  fighting.  They  would  willingly  have 
made  him  a  prisoner  for  his  courage ;  and  several  knights  proposed 
it  to  himj  but  in  vain,  for  he  thought  he  should  be  assisted  by  his 
friends.  Thus  died  Thomas  Felton,  while  engaged  with  a  cousin  of 
the  king  of  Scotland,  called  Simon  Glendinning,  much  lamented  by 
his  party. 

According  to  what  I  heard,  this  battle  was  very  bloody  from  its 
commencement  to  the  defeat :  but  when  the  Scots  saw  the.  English 
were  discomfited  and  surrendering  on  all  sides,  they  behaved  cour- 
teously to  them,  saying,  "  Sit  down  and  disarm  yourselves,  for  I  am 
your  master;"  but  never  insulted  them  more  than  if  they  had  been 
brothera.  The  pursuit  lasted  a  long  time,  and  to  the  length  of  five 
English  miles.  Had  the  Scots  been  in  sufiicient  numbers,  none 
would  have  escaped  death  or  captivity ;  and  if  sir  Archibald  Doug, 
las,  the  earl  of  Fife,  the  earl  of  Sutherland,  with  the  division  that 
had  marched  for  Carlisle,  bad  been  there,  they  would  have  taken 
the  bishop  of  Durham  and  the  town  of  Newcastle  on  Tyne,  as  I 
shall  explain  to  you.* 

CHAPTER   CXXIX. 

TBI  BISHOP  OF  DTTBHAH  IS  ANXIOtTS  TO  STTCCOS  THE  BNaLISH  AMD  KISCCI 
SIS  BENRT  FERCT,  BI7T  IS  SO  BADLY  St^TPORTED  BY  HIS  MEN,  THAT  HE 
IS  FOKCED  TO  RETREAT.  HE  MAKES  SIR  JAMES  LINDSAY  PRISONER, 
WHO  HAD  TAKEN  SIR  MATTHEW  REDMAN. 

The  same  evening  that  sir  Henry  and  sir  Ralph  Percy  had  left 
Newcastle,  the  bishop  of  Durham,  with  the  remainder  of  the  forces 
of  that  district,  had  arrived  there  and  supped.  While  seated  at  table, 
he  considered  that  he  should  not  act  very  honorably  if  he  remained 
in  the  town  while  his  countrymen  had  taken  the  field.  In  conse- 
quence, he  rose  from  table,  ordered  his  horses  to  be  saddled,  and  his 
trumpets  to  sound  for  those  who  had  horses  to  make  themselves 
ready,  and 'the  infantry  to  be  drawn  out  in  array  for  quitting  the 
place.  When  they  had  all  left  it,  they  amounted  to  seven  thousand 
men ;  that  is,  two  thousand  on  horseback  and  five  thousand  on  foot. 
Although  it  was  now  night,  they  took  the  road  toward  Otterbourne  | 
but  they  had  not  advanced  a  league  from  Newcastle  before  intelli. 
gence  was  brought  that  the  English  were  engaged  with  the  Scots. 
On  this,  the  bishop  halted  his  men ;  and  sevraal  more  joined  them, 
out  of  breath  from  the  combat.  They  were  asked  how  the  affair 
went ;  they  replied, "  Badly,  and  unfortunately :  we  are  defeated,  and 
here  are  the  Scots  close  to  our  heels."  This  second  intelligence, 
being  worse  than  the  first,  gave  the  alarm  to  several,  who  broke  from 
their  ranks ;  and  when,  shortly  after,  crowds  came  to  them  flying 
like  men  defeated,  they  were  panic-struck,  and  so  frightened  with 
the  bad  news,  that  the  bishop  of  Durham  could  not  retain  five  hun- 
dred of  his  men  together. 

Now,  supposing  a  large  body  had  come  upon  them  and  followed 
them  in  their  flight  (with  the  addition  of  its  being  night,)  to  regain 


*  Through  the  kindness  of  my  friends  at  Edinburgh,  particularly  Dr.  Robert  Anderson 
and  Walter  Scott,  Esq.  to  whom  the  public  are  indebted  for  many  instructive  and 
ftmusin?  peribrmances,  I  am  enabled  to  clear  up,  in  some  measure,  my  histurian^s 
blunder's  in  thenames  of  the  heroes  at  this  celebrated  battle,  and  to  add  a  few  more  par 
ticulars  concerning  it. 

"  The  present  mansion  of  Otterbourne.  belonging  to  Mr.  Ellis  of  Newcastle,  is  founded 
upon  the  ancient  castle  or  tower  which  DougloB  was  besieging  when  attacked  by  Percy. 
The  field  of  battle  is  stiU  called  BatOiHirofi:  There  it  a  cross  erected  on  the  spot 
where  Dongloi  fell." 

See  the  two  ballads  on  this  battle,  published  by  Dr.  Percy  in  hji  Relitgues  of  Ancient 
English  Fosliy,  and  by  Walter  Scott,  Esq.  in  hii  Border  Minstnliy:  fVom  the  Scoti 
ballad  I  extract  as  follows. 

'■  Douglas  wa»  armed  with  an  iron  mnce,  which  few  but  he  could  wield,  and  rushed 
into  the  combat,  followed  only  by  his  chaplain  and  his  two  squires.  Before  his  fbllowen 
eonld  come  up,  their  brave  leader  lay  stretched  on  the  ground,  with  three  mortal  wounds, 
and  his  two  squires  dead  by  his  side :  the  priest  nlone,  armed  with  a  lance,  woe  pro- 
tecting his  master  from  further  iryury.  '  1  die  like  my  forefhthers,'  said  the  expiring 
hero, '  in  a  field  of  battle,  and  not  on  a  bed  of  sickness.  Conceal  my  death,  defend  my 
standard,  and  avenge  my  fall.  K  is  an  old  proverb,  that  a  dead  man  shall  gaui  a  field, 
and  T  hope  it  wfil  be  accomplished  this  night' 

"  The  two  squires  of  the  body  to  Douglas  were  Robert  Hart  and  Simon  Olendinning : 
the  chnplnin,  Richard  Lundie,  afterwards  archdeacon  of  Aberdeen. 

"The  banner  of  Douglas  was  borne  by  his  natural  son.  Archibald  Douglas,  ancestor 
of  the  family  of  Cavers  hereditary  sheriffs  of  Tiviotdalo,  among  whose  nrchieres  this 
glorious  relic  is  still  preserved.  The  earl,  at  the  onset,  is  said  to  have  charged  his  son 
to  dc&nd  it  to  the  last  drop  of  his  blood. 

"  Hiitspur.  for  his  ransom  to  the  lord  Montgcimery,  built  the  Castle  of  Penoon,  in 
Ayrshire,  belonging  to  the  fiimily  of  Montgomerj',  now  earls  of  Bglintoun." 

In  thisrballad,  Douglas  is  said  to  have  been  murdered  by  one  of  his  own  men :  and, 
in  the  introductory  discourse,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  traditionary  foundation  for  it, 
and  the  very  person  is  named  that  was  supposed  to  have  done  the  deed ;  but  Mr.  Scott 
fjecls  tliii  as  totally  untrue,  and  arising  from  the  common  desire  of  assigning  some  re- 
m  -te  and  cvtraordinary  cause  for  the  death  of  a  great  man.  ] 

Dr.  l^ercy  says  in  a  note,  that  "  Otterbourne  is  near  the  old  Watling-street  toad,  in  the 
purisJi  of  Elsdon.    The  Scots  were  encamped  on  a  ettsssy  plain  near  the  river  Read    1 
I'he  place  whaie  tiie  Scale  and  English  fought  is  stIU  called  Battle-riggs." 


the  town,  would  not  there  have  been  much  mischief?  for  those  ae. 
quainted  with  arms  imagine  the  alarm  would  have   been  so  great, 
that  the  Scots  would  have  forced  their  way  into  the  place  with  them. 
When  the  bishop  of  Durham,  who  was  eager  to  reinforce  the  Eng- 
lish, saw  his  own  men  thus  join  the  runaways  in  their  flight,  he  de. 
manded  from  sir  William  de  LuEsy,*  sir  Thomas  Clifford  and  other  ■ 
knights  of  his  company,  what  they  were  now  to  do  ?     These  knighui 
could  not,  or  would  not  advise  him :  for  to  return  without  having 
done  any(hing  would  be  dishonorable,  and  to  advance  seemed  at. 
tended  with  danger,  they  therefore  remained  silent ;  but  the  longer 
they  waited,  the  more  their  men  decreased  in  numbers.    The  bishop 
at  length  said,  "  Gentlemen,  everything  considered,  there  is  no  honor 
in  fool-hardiness,  nor  is  it  requisite  that  to  one  misfortune  we  add 
another :  we  hear  and  see  that  our  men  are  defeated  :  this  we  can. 
not  remedy ;  for,  should  we  attempt  to  reinforce  them,  we  scarcely 
know  whither  we  should  go,  nor  what  numbers  the  enemy  consist 
of.    We  will  return  this  night  to  Newcastle,  and  to-morrow  reas. 
semble  and  march  to  find  our  enemies."     They  replied,  "  God  assist 
us  in  it !"     Upon  this  they  marched  back  to  Newcastle.     Observe 
the  consequences  of  this  alarm  ;  for  had  they  remained  steady  in  a 
body,  as  they  had  left  Newcastle,  and  forced  the  runaways  to  return 
with  them,  they  must  have  defeated  the  Scots,  which  was  the  opin- 
ion of  many.     But  it  was  not  to  be  so,  and  the  Scots  remained  vic- 
torious. 

I  will  say  something  of  sir  Matthew  Redman,  who  had  mounted 
his  horse  to  escape  from  the  battle,  as  he  alone  could  not  recover  the 
day.  On  his  departure,  he  was  noticed  by  sir  James  Lindsay,  a 
valiant  Scots  knight,  who  was  near  him,  and,  through  courage  and 
the  hope  of  gain,  was  desirous  of  pursuing  him.  His  horse  was 
ready,  and  leaping  on  him  with  his  battle-axe  hung  at  his  neck,  and 
spear  in  hand,  galloped  after  him,  leaving  his  men  and  the  battle, 
and  came  so  close  to  him,  that  he  might,  had  he  chosen,  have  hit 
him  with  his  lance  ;  but  he  said,  "  Ha,  sir  knight,  turn  about :  it  iP 
disgraceful  thus  to  fly;  I  am  James  Lindsay;  and,  if  you  do  not 
turn,  I  will  drive  my  spear  into  your  back."  Sir  Matthew  made  r.o 
reply,  but  stuck  spurs  harder  into  his  horse  than  before.  In  this 
state  did  the  chase  last  for  three  miles,  when  sir  Matthew's  horse 
stumbling  under  him,  he  leaped  off,  drew  his  sword  from  the  scab- 
bard, and  put  himself  in  a  posture  of  defence.  The  Scots  knighf 
made  a  thrust  at  him  with  his  lance,  thinking  to  strike  him  on  the 
breast ;  but  sir  Matthew^-by  writhing  his  body,  escaped  the  blow, 
and  the  point  qf  the  lance  was  buried  in  the  ground,  and  there  re- 
mained fixed.  Sir  Matthew  now  stepped  forward,  and  with  his 
sword  cut  the  spear  in  two. 

Sir  James  Lindsay,  finding  he  had  lost  his  lance,  flung  the  shaft 
on  the  ground,  and,  dismounting,  grasped  his  battle-axe,  which  was 
slung  across  his  shoulder,  and  handled  it  with  one  hand  very  dex. 
terously,  for  the  Scots  are  accustomed  thus  to  use  it,  attacking  the 
knight  with  renewed  courage,  who  defended  himself  with  much  art. 
They  pursued  each  other  for  a  long  time,  one  with  the  battle-axe 
and  the  other  with  the  sword,  for  there  was  no  one  to  prevent  them ; 
but,  at  last,  sir  James  laid  about  him  such  heavy  blows,  that  sir 
Matthew  was  quite  out  of  breath,  which  made  him  surrender ;  and 
he  said,  J^' Lindsay,  I  yield  myself  to  you."  "  Indeed  !"  replied  the 
Scots  knight,  "  rescued  or  not."  "  I  consent,"  said  sir  Matthew  : 
"  you  will  take  good  care  of  me."  "  That  I  will,"  answered  sit 
James.  Sir  Matthew  on  this  put  his  sword  in  the  scabbard,  and 
said,  "  Now,  what  do  you  require  of  me,  for  I  am  your  prisoner  by 
fair  conquest  ?"  "And  what  is  it  you  would  wish  me  to  do  ?"  re- 
plied sir  James.  "  1  should  like,"  answered  sir  Matthew,  "  to  return 
to  Newcastle ;  and,  within  fifteen  days,  I  will  come  to  you  in  any 
part  of  Scotland  you  shall  appoint."  "  I  agree,"  said  sir  James,  "  on 
your  pledging  yourself,  that  within  three  weeks  you  be  in  Edinburgh; 
and  wherever  you  may  go,  you  acknowledge  yourself  as  my  pris- 
oner." Sir  Matthew  having  sworn  to  observe  these  conditions,  each 
sought  his  horse,  that  was  pasturing  hard  by,  and,  having  mounted, 
took  leave  and  departed,  sir  James  by  the  way  he  had  come,  to  join 
his  countrymen,  and  sir  Matthew  to  Newcastle. 

Sir  James,  from  the  darkness  of  the  night,  as  the  moon  did  not 
shine  very  clear,  mistook  his  road,  and  had  not  advanced  half  a 
league  before  he  fell  in  with  the  bishop  of  Durham  and  more  than 
five  hundred  English :  he  might  have  escaped  this  danger  had  he 
chosen  it,  but  he  thought  they  were  his  friends  in  pursuit  of  the 
enemy.  When  in  the  midst  of  them,  those  nearest  asked  who  he 
was.  He  replied,  "  I  am  sir  James  Lindsay."  Upon  this,  the  bishop, 
who  was  within  hearing,  pushed  forward  and  said,  "Lindsay,  you 
are  taken  :  surrender  yourself  to  me."  "  And  who  are  you  ?"  said 
Lindsay.  "I  am  the  bishop  of  Durham."  "And  where  do  you  como 
from  ?"  added  Lindsay.  "  By  my  faith,  friend,  I  intended  being  at 
the  battle,  but  unfortunately  Was  too  late  ;  and  in  despafr  I  am  re- 
turning to  Newcastle,  whither  you  will  accompany  me."  "  If  you 
insist  on  it  I  must  comply,"  answered  sir  James;  "but  I  have  made 
a  prisoner,  and  am  now  one  myself:  such  is  the  chance  of  war-" 
"  Whom  have  you  taken  ?"  asked  the  bishop.  "  I  have  captured 
and  ransomed,  after  a  long  pursuit,  sir  Matthew  Redman."  "And 
where  is  he  ?"  said  the  bishop.  "  On  my  fnith,"  replied  sir  James, 
"  he  is  returned  to  Newcastle:  he  entreiited  1  wmild  allow  liim  three 
weeks'  liberty,  which   I  complied   with."     "Well,  well,"  said  the 

*"1'i.ussy."    a.  !,>-:; 
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bighop,  "  let  us  go  on  to  Newcastle,  where  you  shall  convene  with 
him."  Thus  they  returned  to  Newcaatle,  air  James  Lindsay  as  pris. 
oner  to  the  bishop  of  Durham.  Under  the  banner  of  the  eari  of 
March,  a  squire  of  Gascony,  John  de  Chlteanneuf,  was  made  pris- 
oner, oa  was  his  companion,  John  de  Cauteron,  under  the  banner  of 
iha  earl  of  Moray. 

CHAPTER    CXXX. 

TIU  BISBOr  OF  DCBHAM  MARCHES  OK  THE  HOEBOW  OF  THE  BATTLE  TO 
THE  SOOTS  CAIUF,  BUI  RETIRES  WITHOCT  DABINO  TO  ATTACK  II.  TUB 
SCOTS  BETCBX  TO  THEIR  OWH  COCIITBT. 

Before  the  dawn  of  day,  the  field  was  clear  of  combatants.  Th« 
Scots  had  retired  within  their  camp,  and  had  sent  scouts  and  parties 
of  light-horse  toward  Newcastle  and  on  the  adjacent  roads,  to  ob- 
serve whether  the  English  were  collecting  in  any  large  bodies,  that 
they  might  not  a  second  time  be  surprised.  This  was  wisely  done : 
for  when  the  bishop  of  Durham  was  returned  to  Newcastle,  and  had 
disarmed  himself  at  his  lodgings,  he  was  very  melancholy  at  the  un. 
fortunate  news  he  had  heard  that  his  cousins,  the  sons  of  the  earl  of 
Northumberland,  and  all  the  knights  who  had  followed  them,  were 
either  taken  or  slain.  He  sent  for  all  knights  and  squires  at  the 
time  in  Newcastle,  and  demanded  if  they  would  suffer  things  to  re. 
main  in  their  present  state,  for  that  they  would  be  disgraced  should 
they  return  without  ever  seeing  their  enemies.  They  held  a  coun- 
cil, and  determined  to  arm  themselves  by  sunrise,  and  to  march  horse 
and  foot  after  the  Scots  to  Otterboume  and  offer  them  battle.  This 
resolution  was  published  throughout  the  town,  and  the  trumpets 
sounded  at  the  appointed  hour. 

The  whole  army  made  themselves  ready,  and  were  drawn  up  be. 
fore  the  bridge.  About  sunrise  they  left  Newcastle,  through  the 
gate  leading  to  Berwick,  and  followed  the  road  to  Otterboume. 
They  amounted  in  the  whole,  including  horse  and  foot,  to  ten  thou, 
sand  men.  They  had  not  advanced  two  leagues  before  it  was  sig. 
nified  to  the  Scots,  that  the  bishop  of  Durham  had  rallied  his  troops 
and  was  on  his  march  to  give  them  battle.  This  was  likewise  con. 
firmed  by  their  scouts,  who  brought  the  same  intelligence. 

Sir  Matthew  Redman,  on  his  return  to  Newcastle,  told  the  event 
of  the  battle,  and  of  his  being  made  prisoner  by  sir  James  Lindsay, 
and  learnt,  to  his  surprise,  from  the  bishop,  or  from  some  of  his  peo. 
pie,  that  sir  James  had  in  his  turn  been  taken  by  the  bishop.  As 
soon,  therefore,  as  the  bishop  had  quitted  Newcastle,  sir  Matthew 
went  to  his  lodgings  in  search  of  his  master,  whom  he  found  very 
melancholy,  looking  out  of  a  window.  "  What  has  brought  you 
here,  sir  James  ?"  v/aa  the  first  salute  of  sir  Matthew.  Sir  James, 
interrupting  his  melancholy  thoughts,  advanced  to  meet  him,  bade 
him  good  day,  and  replied,  "  By  my  faith,  Redman,  ill  luck  ;  for  I 
had  no  sooner  parted  with  yuu,  and  was  returning  home,  than  I  fell 
in  with  the  bishup  of  Durham,  to  whom  I  am  prisoner,  in  like  man. 
ner  as  you  are  to  me.  I  believe  there  will  be  no  need  of  your  com. 
ing  to  Edinburgh  to  obtain  your  ransom,  for  we  may  finish  the  busi- 
ness here  if  my  master  consent  to  it."  "  We  shall  soon  agree  as  to 
that,"  replied  Redman :  "  but  you  must  come  and  dine  with  me ; 
for  the  bishop  and  his  men  have  marched  to  attack  your  countrymen. 
I  know  not  what  success  they  will  have,  nor  shall  we  be  informed 
till  their  return."  "  I  accept  your  invitation,"  answered  Lindsay. 
In  such  manner  did  these  two  enjoy  each  other's  company  in  New. 
castle. 

The  barons  and  knights  of  Scotland,  on  being  informed  of  the 
bishop  of  Durham's  approach  with  ten  thousand  men,  held  a  council, 
whether  to  march  away  or  to  abide  the  event.  On  mature  conside- 
ration, they  resolved  on  the  latter,  from  the  difficulty  of  finding  so 
strong  a  position  to  defend  themselves  and  guard  their  prisoners,  of 
whom  they  had  many.  These  they  could  not  carry  away  with  them, 
■on  account  of  the  wounded,  nor  were  they  willing  to  leave  them  be- 
hiAd.  They  formed  themselves  in  a  strong  body,  and  had  fortified 
their  camp  in  such  a  manner  that  it  could  be  entered  by  only  one 
pass.  They  then  made  their  prisoners  swear,  that  rescued' or  not 
<hey  would  acknowledge  themselves  prisoners.  When  this  was  all 
flone,  they  ordered  their  minstrels  to  play  as  merrily  as  they  could. 
The  Scots  have  a  custom,  when  assembled  in  arms,  for  those  who 
are  on  foot  to  be  well  dressed,  each  having  a  large  horn  slung  round 
his  neck,  in  the  manner  of  hunters,  and  when  they  blow  all  together, 
•the  horns  being  of  different  sizes',  the  noise  is  so  great  it  may  be 
heard  four  miles  off,  to  the  great  dismay  of  their  enemies  and  their 
own  delight.  The  Scots  commanders  ordered  this  sort  of  music  now 
to  be  played. 

The  bishop  of  Durham  with  his  banner,  under  which  were  at  least 
ten  thousand  men,  had  scarcely  approached  within  a  league  of  the 
Scots,  when  they  began  to  play  such  a  concert,  that  it  seemed  as  if 
all  the  devils  in  hell  had  come  thither  to  join  in  the  noise,  so  that 
those  of  the  English  whw  had  never  before  heard  such,  were  much 
frightened.  This  concert  lasted  a  considerable  time,  and  then  ceased. 
After  a  pause,  when  they  thought  the  English  were  within  half  a 
league,  they  recommenced  It,  continuing  it  as  long  as  before,  when 
it  again  ceased.  The  bishop,  however,  kept  advancing  with  his 
men  in  battle-array  until  they  came  within  sight  of  the  enemy,  two 
bow-shots  off:  the  Scots  then  began  to  play  louder  than  before,  and 
for  •  longer  time  dmine  which  the  biBhop  examined  with  surprise 
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how  well  they  had  chosen  their  encampment,  and  strengthened  it  to 
their  advantage.    Some  knights  held  a  council  how  they  should  act, 
and  it  seemed  that,  after  much  deliberation,  they  thought  it  not  ad 
vlssble  to  risk  an  attack,  for  there  were  greater  chances  of  loss  than 
gain,  but  determined  to  return  again  to  Newcastle. 

The  Scots,  perceiving  the  English  were  retreating,  and  that  ther* 
was  no  appearance  of  any  battle,  retired  vrithin  their  camp  to  refresh 
themselves  with  meat  and  liquor.  They  then  made  preparations  for 
departure :  but  because  sir  Ralph  Percy  had  been  dangerously 
wounded,  he  begged  of  his  master  to  allow  him  to  return  to  New. 
castle,  or  wherever  else  in  Northumberland  he  migh  have  his  wounds 
better  attended  to,  and  remain  there  until  cured  ;  and  in  case  this 
favor  was  granted  hini,  as  soon  as  he  should  be  able  to  mount  a 
horse,  he  pledged  to  sniiender  himself  at  Edinburgh,  or  in  any  other 
part  of  Scotland.  The  earl  of  Moray,  under  whose  banner  he  had 
been  taken,  readily  assented  to  this  request,  and  had  a  litter  prepared 
for  him.  In  a  similar  manner,  several  knights  and  squires  obtained 
their  liberty,  fixing  on  a  time  to  return  in  person  to  those  who  had 
captured  them,  or  to  send  the  amount  of  their  ransoms.* 

I  was  told  by  those  who  were  of  the  victorious  party,  that  at  this 
battle,  which  was  fought  in  the  year  of  grace  1388,  between  New- 
castle  and  Otterbume,  on  the  19th  day  of  August,  there  were  taken 
or  left  dead  on  the  field,  on  the  side  of  the  English,  one  thousand 
and  forty  men  of  all  descriptions ;  in  the  pursuit  eight  hundred  and 
forty^  and  more  than  one  thousand  wounded.  Of  the  Scots,  there 
were  only  about  one  hundred  slain,  and  two  hundred  made  prisoners. 
As  the  English  were  flying,  they  at  times  rallied,  and  returned  to 
combat  those  who  were  pursuing  them,  whenever  they  thought  thsy 
had  a  favorable  opportunity,  and  it  was  thus  their  loss  was  so  con. 
siderable  in  the  pursuit.  You  may  judge,  from  the  number  of  killed 
and  prisoners  on  each  aide,  if  this  battle  was  not  hardily  fought. 

When  everything  had  been  arranged,  and  the  dead  bodies  of  the 
earl  of  Douglas,  sir  Robert  Hart  and  sir  Simon  Glendinning  were 
inclosed  within  coffins,  and  placed  on  cars,  they  began  their  march, 
carrying  with  them  sir  Henry  Percy  and  upward  of  forty  English 
knights.  They  took  the  road  to  Melrose  on  the  Tweed,  and  on 
their  departure  they  set  fire  to  their  huts.  They  lodged  this  night  in 
England  without  any  opposition,  and  on  the  morrow  decamped  very 
early  and  arrived  at  Melrose,  which  is  an  abbey  of  black  monks, 
situated  on  the  borders  of  the  two  kingdoms.  They  there  halted, 
and  gave  directions  to  the  friars  for  the  burial  of  the  earl  of  Douglas, 
whose  obsequies  were  very  reverently  performed  on  the  second  day 
after  their  arrival.  His  body  was  placed  in  a  tomb  of  stone,  with 
the  banner  of  Douglas  suspended  over  it.  Of  this  earl  of  Douglas, 
God  save  his  soul !  there  was  no  issue,  nor  do  I  know  who  succeeded 
to  the  estate  of  Douglas;  for  when  I,  the  authority  of  this  history, 
was  in  Scotland,  at  his  castle  of  Dalkeith,  during  the  lifetime  ol 
earl  William,  there  were  onlytwo  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl.  There 
were  enow  of  the  name  of  Douglas;  for  I  knew  five  handsome  brc 
thers,  squires,  of  this  name,  at  the  court  of  king  David  of  Scotland 
who  were  the  children  of  a  knight  called  sir  James  Douglas.t  The 
earl's  arms,  of  three  oreilles  gules  on  a  field  or,  descended  to  them 
but  I  am  ignorant  to  whom  fell  the  land.t  You  must  know,  that  thr 
sister  of  Archibald  Douglas  whom  I  have  often  mentioned  i,s  a  gal 
lant  knight,  and  one  much  feared  by  the  English,  was  a  bastard. 

When  they  had  finished  the  business  which  had  brought  them  to 
Melrose,  they  departed,  each  to  his  own  country ;  and  those  who  had 
prisoners  carried  them  with  them,  or  ransomed  them  before  they  left 
Melrose.  In  this  manner  the  English  found  the  Scots  very  courteous 
and  accommodating,  which  pleased  them  much,  as  I  learnt  at  the 
castle  of  the  count  de  Foix  from  John  de  Ch4.teauneuf,  who  had  been 
made  prisoner  under  the  banner  of  the  earl  of  March  and  Dunbar : 
he  praised  the  earl  exceedingly  for  his  generosity  in  allowing  him  to 
fix  his  ransom  at  his  pleasure.  Thus  did  these  men-at-arms  separate, 
having  very  soon  and  handsomely  settled  the  amountof  the  ransomp 
for  their  prisoners,  who  by  degrees  returned  to  their  homes.  It  was 
told  me,  and  I  believe  it,  that  the  Scots  gained  two  hundred  thou- 
sand francs  from  the  ransoms ;  and  that  never  since  the  battle  of 
Bannockburn,  when  the  Bruce,  sir  William  Douglas,  sir  Robert  de 
Versy  and  sir  Simon  Frazer  pursued  the  English  for  three  days,  have 
they  had  so  complete  nor  so  gainful  a  victory. 

When  the  news  of  it  was  brought  to  sir  Archibald  Douglas,  the 


*  The  TonsomB  were  eetimated  at  200,000  ftancs.  Robert  Id.  granted  ta  Henry  Pre» 
ton,  for  the  redemption  of  Ralph  Percy,  the  lands  and  baronies  of  Frondin,  Aberdeen 
■hire,  the  town  of  Fyvie,  and  place  thereof,  the  town  of  Meikle  Caddies,  the  five  marl 
land  of  Park-hill.  Scots  Cal.  f.  101.  Froissart  apparently  errs  in  the  name  of  his  captor 
yet  Mar  had  20/.  a  year  for  a  third  of  it,  the  whole- of  it  exceeding  60W.— Pinkkrton> 
Hist,  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p  41.  note. 

t  Earl  James  Douglas  married  the  lady  Isabella  Stuart,  daughter  of  bin?  Robert  11.. 
and  dymg  without  lawful  issue,  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Archibald  lord  Galloway, 
called  Archibald  the  Grim.  Thislastwas  the  issue  of  earl  William's  second  mairiage 
with  Margt^cet,  daughter  of  Patrick  earl  of  March.— Crawpord's  Paerage  of  Sett- 
land. 

X  These  a.nis,  according  to  Crawford,  must  be  wrong ;  for,  in  his  Peerage,  the  iirm 
are  described  as  "  Four  coats  quarterly ;  1.  Azure,  a  lion  rampant,  crowned  with  u 
imperial  crown,  or  ;  2.  A  lion  rampant  gules,  surmounted  of  a  ribbon  sable ;  3.  Or,  a 
fesse  cheque,  azure  and  argent,  surmounted  of  a  bend  sable,  charged  with  five  buckles, 
or ;  4.  ArgeTit,  three  pyles  eules,  over  all,  in  a  shield  of  pretence  argent,  u  heart,  gules, 
ensignerl  with  an  imperial  trnwn,  or.  nn  a  chiflf  azure,'three  qiollets  of  the  first,  sup- 
porte-'i  un  the -dexter  with  a  savofe.  wreauwd  about  the  loins  with  laurel;  anif  on  ths 
sinister  by  a  stag  proper ;  crest  a  salamondttc  vomiting  fin :  motto,  Jamait  orrsirf^  u 
within  a  compartment  of  stakeeimoatad  " 
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earls  of  Fife  and  Sutherland,  before  Carlisle,  where  they  were  with 
the  larger  division  of  the  army,  they  were  greatly  rejoiced,  but  at  the 
same  time  vexed  that  they  had  not  been  present.  They  held  a 
council  and  determined  to  retreat  into  Scotland,  since  their  compan- 
ions had  already  marched  thither.  In  consequence,  they  broke  up 
their  camp  and  reentered  Scotland. 

We  will  now  leave  the  English  and  Scots,  and  speak  of  the  young 
king  of  France,  and  the  large  army  he  marched  into  Germany  to  re. 
vence  himself  oh  the  duke  of  Gueldres. 


CHAPTER    CXXXI. 

THE  KINO  OF  FRANCE  ENTERS  THE  DUCHY  OF  LITZEMBOinia,  OH  HIS  MARCH 
TO  aVELDRES.  THE  DUKE  OF  JUUERS,  FATHER  OP  THE  DUEE  OF  OUEL- 
ORES,  MAKES  EXCUSES  FOR  HIS  SON  TO  THE  EIHO  OF  FRANCE.  HE  IS 
ORACIOUSLT  RECEIVED,  AND  HAS  THE  TERRITORY  OP  VIERSON  RESTORED 
TO  mu,  FOR  WHICH  HE  FAYS  HOMAOE  TO  THE  KINQ. 

When  the  king  of  France  and  his  army  had  crossed  the  Meuse  at 
the  bridgfe  of  Morsay,*  they  took  the  road  to  the  Ardennes  and 
bishopric  of  Luxembourg,  and  had  always  in  advance  a  large  body 
of  pioneers  to  clear  the  bushes  and  level  the  roads.  The  king's 
army  was  very  numerous,  and  well  appointed.  The  duke  of  Juliers 
and  his  subjects  much  dreaded  their  approach,  for  they  knew  they 
should  be  first  attacked ;  and  the  country  of  Juliers  is  so  level  that 
the  men-at-arms  would  in  one  day  despoil  the  whole,  excepting  a 
few  castles  and  towns  which  would  perhaps  make  some  little  resist- 
ance, but  they  could  not  hold  out  long.  The  king  of  France  entered 
Luxembourg,  and  was  lodged  for  two  days  at  the  monastery  where 
duke  Winceslaus  of  Brabant  had  been  buried.  At  his  departure, 
he  took  the  road  to  Ba3togne,t  and  encamped  at  the  distance  of  a 
league  from  where  the  duchess  of  Brabant  was  lodged.  The  duch- 
ess' had  notified  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy  her  arrival  at  Bastogne, 
who  waited  on  her,  and  conducted  her  to  the  king's  tent.  The  king 
received  her  very  kindly ;  and,  after  they  had  conversed  some  time 
together,  she  returned  to  Bastogne,  escorted  by  sir  John  de  Vienne 
and  sir  Gny  de  la  Tremouille.  On  the  morrow  the  king  continued 
his  march  until  he  arrived  on  the  borders  of  Germany,  ready  to  en- 
ter Juliers.  But,  before  he  had  advanced  so  far,  Arnold  bishop  of 
Liege  had  waited  on  him,  and  had  exerted  himself  much  to  excul- 
pate the  duke  of  Juliers,  and  to  soften  the  anger  the  king  of  France 
bore  him,  as  father  to  the  duke  of  Gueldres ;  and  had  said  to  the 
king  and  his  uncles,  that  with  regard  to  the  imprudent  and  outrage- 
ous challenge  the  duke  of  Gueldres  had  sent  to  France,  he  had  never 
consulted  his  father  on  the  subject,  nor  informed  him  of  it  until  it 
was  done,  and  therefore  his  territories  ought  not  to  suffer  for  it. 

Thbse  excuses,  however,  were  not  agreeable  to  the  king  nor  to  his 
uncles  ;  and  it  was  their  intention,  that  unless  the  duke  of  Juliers 
come  in  person,  and  made  a  more  satisfactory  apology,  putting  him- 
self totally  in  .the  king's  mercy,  he  and  bis  country  should  be  the 
first  to  pay  for  it.  The  bishop  of  Liege,  the  barons  of  Hasbain,t 
and  the  magistrates  from  the  principal  towns,  who  had  accompanied 
the  bishop,  now  offered  the  king  and  his  uncles  a  free  entrance  for 
their  aimy  into  their  country,  to  pass  and  repass,  and  refresh  them- 
selves with  provision  on  paying  for  it,  and  to  remain  there  if  they  so 
pleased. 

The  king  and  his  uncles  thanked  them  for  their  offer,  which  they 
did  not  refuse,  as  they  were  ignorant  how  affairs  would  turn  out. 
The  bishop  returned  to  the  duke  of  Juliers  and  archbishop  of  Co- 
logne, and  told  them  all  that  had  passed,  that  they  might  consider. 
of  it.  The  duke  of  Juliers  was  very  much  alarmed  lest  his  country 
should  be  ruined,  and  sent  for  all  those  knights  that  were  depend- 
ent on  him,  to  have  their  advice,  for  the  French  were  daily  ap- 
proaching. The  lord  de  Coucy  commanded  the  vanguard,  of  one 
thousand  spears ;  and  with  him  were  the  duke  of  Lorraine  and  the 
viscount  de  Meaux,  with  about  two  hundred  lances  more. 

When  the  French  were  near  the  borders  of  Germany,  they 
marched  in  a  more  compact  body,  and  took  great  precautions  in  their 
encampments ;  for  a  body  of  three  hundred  Linfars,^  from  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  Rhine,  had  collected  together  on  their  line  of 
march.  These  are  the  greatest  robbers  and  plunderers  in  the  world; 
and  they  hovered  alongside  the  French  army,  to  take  advantage  of 
any  negligence  on  their  part.  The  French  were  suspicious  of  them, 
and  dared  not  attempt  foraging  but  in  large  bodies.  I  believe  the 
lord  Boucicaut,  the  elder,  and  sir  Lewis  de  Grach,  were  made  pris- 
oners by  them,  and  carried  to  Nimeguen.  These  Germans  rode 
through  by-ways,  and,  like  birds  of  prey,  night  and  morning  fell  upon 
the  French  wherever  they  found  a  favorable  opportunity ;  and  this 
had  made  them  more  careful. 

When  the  king  of  France  was  come  to  the  confines  of  Juliers, 
and  the  vanguard  and  foragers  had  already  entered  it,  the  duke,  un- 
willing that  his  country  should  be  destroyed,  listened  to  the  advice 
of  tlie  archbishop  of  Cologne  and  bishop  of  Liege,  and   consented 

*"Mor*ay."    Q.  Mousrm,  orMezieres.  ■ 

t "  B.nstogne,"  or  Bastiignack,  is  a  small  town  in  the  duchy  of  Luxembburg  ;  it  wms 
rirrnerly  more  r">aiflotuble,  nlid  called  the  Paris  of  the  Ardennes. 

t  "  Iliidhain,*' a  srnali  territory  in  the  circle  of  Westphalia;  it  forms  th«  pnncipa.  pan 
of  Llie  bishopric  of  Liege. 

iLeichtftitif-^ncaboudiifrMbooten.— JBp*  


they  should  negotiate  with  the  king  and  his  uncles,  iind  entreat  thai 
his  country  should  remain  in  peace,  on  such  terms  as  I  shall  men 
tion.  These  two  prelates,  having  laid  the  foundation  for  a  peace, 
conducted  the  duke  of  Juliers  into  the  king's  presence,  who  was 
attended  by  his  uncles,  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  and  other  groat  barons 
of  France  of  the  blood  royal,  and  his  council.  On  the  duke's  ap. 
preaching  the  king,  he  cast  himself  on  his  knees,  and  made  very 
handsome  excuses  for  the  challenge  his  son  had  sent  to  France.  He 
told  the  king  that  his  son  was  a  madman  ;  that  he  had  never  con- 
sulted him  respecting  this  challenge,  nor  indeed  in  anything  else,  but 
always  acted  for  himself.  He  offered  his  services  to  the  king,  and 
said,  "  My  lord,  with  your  permission,  I  will  go  to  him,  and  sharply 
remonstrate  with  him  on  his  follies,  and  order  him  to  come  and 
make  his  apology  to  you  and  to  your  council.  If  he  refuse  to  follow 
my  advice,  and  continue  to  act  from  his  own  headstrong  will,  I  offer 
to  give  you  possession  of  all  my  inclosed  towns  and  castles,  for  you 
to  garrison  with  men-at-arms,  and  carry  on  the  war  against  him  until 
he  shall  submit  himself  to  your  mercy."  The  king,  on  this,  looked 
at  his  brother,  his  uncles,  and  council,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  and  to 
many  who  were  present,  a  very  fair  offer.  He  made  the  duke  rise, 
who  had  hitherto  continued  on  his  knees,  and  said,  "  We  will  con. 
sider  what  you  have  offered,  and  the  promises  you  make  us."  The 
duke,  having  risen,  remained  with  the  two  prelates  who  had  brought 
him  thither  ;  and  the  king  retired  with  his  uncles  and  privy  counsel- 
lors, to  discuss  the  proposal  that  had  been  made  them. 

This  council  lasted  some  time,  -and  various  propositions  were 
made,  each  pressing  his  different  plan.  The  duke  of  Burgundy  waa 
the  most  active,  as  indeed  the  matter  more  essentially  affected  him, 
on  account  of  his  being  heir,  in  right  of  his  duchess,  to  the  succes. 
sion  of  the  duchess  of  Brabant,  and  it  was  in  truth  owing  to  hirn 
that  the-  king  had  undertaken  this  expedition.  He  was  therefore 
very  anxious  that  the  quarrel  should  be  amicably  terminated,  and  a 
solid  peace  established  between  all  parties,  that  there  might  not  be 
any  necessity  for  rene^ng  the  war;  for  the  distance  was  great  for 
the  king  and  lords,  besides  being  very  expensive,  and  heavy  on  the 
kingdom.  After  several  had  given  their  opinions,  he  addressed  him- 
self  to  the  king,  to  the  duke  of  Berry,  and  to  all  present,  saying : 
"  My  lord,  and  youbrother  of  Berry,  and  gentlemen  of  the  council, 
whatever  is  rashly  or  inconsiderately  begun,  generally  ends  badly. 
We  have  heard  our  cousin,  the  duke  of  Juliers,  excuse  himself  hand- 
somely, and  we  have  heard  the  offer  he  has  made,  that  his  son  shall 
do  so  likewise :  he  is  of  that  gallantry  and  birth,  being  connected 
with  me  by  blood,  that  we  ought  to  believe  what  he  has  said.  He 
offers  to  the  king  his  person,  his  country,  his  towns,  and  castles,  in 
case  his  son  shall  continue  obstinate,  and  refuse  to  make  any  apology 
for  his  rash  challenge.  If  we  have  the  duke  of  Juliers  on  our  side 
the  duke  of  Gueldres,  whom  we  want  to  punish,  will  be  so  much 
the  more  weakened,  that  he  will  the  more  dread  us,  and  the  sooner 
bend  to  our  will.  I  therefore  advise  that  the  excuses  of  the  duke  of  ' 
Juliers  and  his  offer  be  accepted,  for  he  has  greatly  humbled  him. 
self ;  and  the  archbishop  of  Cologne,  the  bishop  of  Liege,  with  other 
potent  barons,  entreat  likewise  that  this  may  be  done." 

No  one  making  any  reply,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to ;  and  the 
archbishop  and  oishop,  who  had  opened  the  negotiation,  were  called 
in.  They  were  told  very  minutely  every  act  the  duke  of  JulieiB 
was  to  swear  to  perform,  if  he  were  desirous  that  his  country  should 
remain  in  peace.  First,  that  he  should  go  himself,  orsend.tohia 
son,  the  duke  of  Gueldres,  to  remonstrate  with  him  on  his  folly  and 
impertinence,  in  sending  so  unusual  and  rude  a  challenge  to  so  pow. 
erful  a  prince  as  the  king  of  France,  and  oblige  him  to  come  per. 
sonally  and  submit  himself  to  the  mercy  of  the  king,  if  he  did  not 
satisfactorily  excuse  himself.  Should  the  duke  of  Gueldres  refuse 
compliance,  through  pride  and  weakness  of  understanding,  and  per- 
sist in  his  opinion,  then  the  duke  of  Juliers  was  to  engage,  on  his 
oath,  not  to  afford  him  the  least  support,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to 
unite  himself  with  his  enemies,  and  to  assist  the  army  of  the  king, 
which  during  the  ensuing  winter  would  be  quartered  throughout  the 
country  of  Juliers,  in  order  to  be  ready  to  carry  on  the  war  against 
the  duke  of  Gueldres  ;  and  all  towns  and  castles,  belonging  to  the 
duke  of  Juliers,  shall  receive,  on  the  most  friendly  footing,  the  men- 
at-arms  of  France. 

These  two  prelates,  who  had  been  solely  called  to  the  council  to 
remonstrate  touching  these  matters,  with  the  duke  of  Juliers,  repeated 
to  him  what  they  had  heard,  adding  such  weighty  reasons,  that  the 
duke  assented  to  the  terms :  indeed,  he  saw  he  must  do  so,  if  he 
wished  to  preserve  his  country  from  ruin.  He  therefore  solemnly 
swore  to  obsei-ve  faithfully  all  the  articles  of  the  treaty,  and  to  remain 
a  firm  friend  to  the  king  and  to  his  uncles,  for  which  his  duchy  was 
saved  from  being  despoiled  :  but  forage,  of  which  there  was  enough, 
was  completely  given  up  to  the  French.  Thus  did  the  duke  of  Ju 
Hers  become  liege  man  to  the  king  of  France,  and  paid  homage  for 
the  territory  of  Vierson,  situated  between  BInis  and  Berry.  He  sup. 
ped  that  night  with  the  king :  it  was  on  n  Thursday  ;  and  there  were 
seated  at  the  king's  table,  first,  the  bishop  of  l.icge,  the  archbishop  of 
Cologne,  the  king,  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  the  duke  of  Touraint,  the 
duke  of  Juliers,  and  the  duke  of  Bourbon. 
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CHAPTER  CXXXII. 

mis  OBABLia  TI.  QUARTERS  BIS  ABMT,  ON  A  FRIENDLY  700TINO,  IN  THE 
DUCHT  OF  JTHJERS.  A  SdUIRB  OF  AUTEBONE  IS  UURBERED  BY  A  WOOD- 
CUTTER WHOM  HE  IS  LEADUrS  AWAY  AS  HIS  PBISONER. 

SuQB  was  the  conclusion  of  the  treatiea  between  the  king  of  France 
and  the  duke  of  Juliers,  by  which  the  last  enjoyed  peace,  although 
the  king  quartered  himself  and  his  army  in  his  duchy,  which  he  found 
a  rich  country,  and  full  of  every  kind  of  provision.  The  duke  of 
Juliers  went  to  his  son,  but  not  immediately,  and  in  the  interval  some 
gallant  feats  of  arms  were  done  ;  for  the  Germans  vreie  so  eager  of 
gain,  that  they  frequently,  during  the  night  or  at  very  early  morn, 
beat  up  the  quarters  of  the  French  :  sometimes  they  got  the  advan- 
tage, at  other  times  they  were  made  prisoners ;  but  for  one  German 
that  was  taken,  they  made  four  Frenchmen  prisoners  in  return.  In 
consequence,' the  constable  of  France,  the  lord  de  Coucy,  the  duke  of 
Lorraine,  the  marshal  de  Blainville,  sir  John  de  Vienne,  and  the  lord 
de  la  Tremouille,  assembled  their  men,  to  the  amount  of  I'jout  four 
thousand  men-at-arms,  and  marched  toward  a  town  in  Gueldres 
called  Remogne,*  and  drew  up  in  handsome  array  before  it.  At  this 
time  the  duke  of  Gueldres  was  within  it,  and  thought  highly  of  their 
appearance ;  but  he  made  no  sally  against  them,  for  his  force  was 
not  equal  to  attempt  it,  which  vexed  him  much.  The  French  men- 
at-arms  remained^  four  hours  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle  before  the 
place ;  but  when  they  saw  that  none  came  out  to  oppose  them,  they 
retreated  to  their  quarters. 

It  happened  that  this  same  evening  several  knights  and  squires  as- 
sembled at  the  lodgings  of  the  duke  of  Berry,  with  the  intent  of 
making  an  excursion  on  the  morrow  into  the  enemy's  country  in 
search  of  adventures.  They  each,  to  the  amount  of  about  one  hun- 
dred lances,  pledged  themselves  to  this ;  but,  when  the  morning  came, 
the  project  was  broken  ofl".  A  squire  from  Auvergne,  called  Gourdi- 
nois,  a  valiant  man-at-arms,  and  serving  under  the  banner  of  the  lord 
d'Al^gre,  finding  this  exursion  laid  aside,  was  much  vexed  thereat ; 
and,  speaking  of  it  to  some  of  his  companions  of  as  good  courage  as 
himself,  they  collected  about  thirty  spears,  and  rode  out  that  morning, 
but  met  with  no  adventure.  Gourdinois  was  so  desirous  of  feats  of 
arms,  that  he  felt  sorely  the  disappointment  of  returning  without 
havings  struck  a  blow,  and  said  to  his  companions;  "Do  you  ride  on 
gently,  while  I  and  my  page  will  skirt  this  wood,  to  see  if  there  be 
any  ambuscades,  or  any  persons  within  it,  and  wait  for  me  at  the 
foot  of  yonder  hill."  Having  assented  to  this,  Gourdinois  and  his 
page  left  them,  and  rode  alongside  the  wood.  They  had  not  ad- 
vanced far,  when  he  heard  some  one  whistle :  he  instantly  stuck 
spurs  into  his  horse,  and  came  to  a  hollow  road,  where  he  found  a 
Gueldrelander  squaring  timber.  Gourdinois  seized  his  spear,  and 
charged  the  man  full  gallop,  to  his  great  astonishment,  and  made 
signs  to  him  to  follow  him;  for  he  said  to  himself,  "At  least,  I  shall 
show  to  my  companions,  that  I  have  done  something  by  making  this 
man  my  prisoner,  and  he  may  be  of  some  use  to  us  in  our  quarters." 

He  now  set  out  on  his  return,  riding  on  a  small  hackney,  followed 
by  the  woodman  on  foot,  with  a  large  axe  on  his  shoulder  with  which 
he  had  been  working.  The  page  of  Gourdinois  was  behind  mounted 
on  his  courser,  bearing  his  helmet  and  dragging  his  lance,  half  asleep 
from  having  left  his  bed  too  early.  The  German,  who  knew  not 
whither  he  was  going,  nor  what  might  be  done  to  him,  thought  he 
might  as  well  attempt  to  escape :  he  therefore  advanced  close  to 
Gourdinois,  and  with  his  uplifted  axe  smote  him  such  a  blow  on  the 
head  as  split  his  skull  to  the  teeth,  arid  laid  him  dead  on  the  ground. 
The  page,  from  his  distance  and  sleepiness,  neither  saw  nor  heard 
anything  of  the  matter ;  and  the  peasant  ran  to  hide  himself  in  the 
wood,  from  which  he  was  not  far  off.  Those  who  heard  of  this  un- 
fortunate accident  were  much  distressed ;  for  Gourdinois  was  well 
beloved  by  all  who  knew  him,  particularly  by  his  countrymen  in 
Auvergne,  for  he  was  the  man-at-arms  most  dreaded  by  the  English, 
and  the  person  who  had  done  them  most  mischief.  He  would  never 
have  been  suffered  to  remain  a  prisoner,  though  twenty  thousand 
francs  had  been  asked  for  his  ransom. 

We  will  now  return  to  the  duke  of  Juliers. 


CHAPTER    CXXXIII. 

rHE  DUES  OF  JULIERS  AND  ARCHBISHOP  OF  COLOONE  LEAVE  THE  KINS  OF 
FRANCE,  AND  GO  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  GUELDRES  AT  NIMEGUEN.  BY  THEIR 
REMONSTRANCES  AND  NEGOTIATIONS,  HE  OBTAINS  PEACE  WITH  THE  KINO 
OF  FRANCE  AND  DUCHESS  OF  BRABANT. 

You  have  before  heard  how  the  duke  of  Juliers  made  his  peace 
with  the  king  of  France,  through  the  mediation  of  the  two  prelates 
already  mentioned  and  the  duke  of  Lorraine  his  cousin,  who  had  taken 
gr6at  pains  in  the  business,  and  had  gone  to  seek  him  in  the  town 
of  Atdeke,t  whence  he  had  brought  him,  with  the  archbishop  of 
Cologne,  to  a  conference  with  the  king  of  France  and  his  uncles. 
The  duke  had.  then  promised  to  oblige  his  eon,  the  duke  of  Gueldres, 
to  submit  himseh"  to  the  king,  otherwise  he  was  to  unite  with  the 
king  in  his  war  against  him.  These  terms  he  was  forced  to  comply 
wlA,  or  hii  duchy  would  have  been  destroyed. 
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The  duke  of  Juliers,  having  made  his  preparatioiu,  set  out  with 
the  archbishop  of  Cologne  for  Gueldres,  atid  having  crossed  the  river 
Waal,  arrived  at  Nimeguen,  where  the  duke  of  Gueldres  then  resided. 
He  received  them  most  affectionately,  as  was  but  right,  for  what  tia 
is  nearer  than  that  of  father  or  mother  ?  He  had  before  heard  that 
the  duke  of  Juliers  had  made  his  peace  with  the  king  of  France, 
which  was  not  very  pleasing  to  him,  but  he  had  no  occasion  to  show 
his  dislike  to  it.  The  duke  of  Juliers  and  the  archbishop  remon- 
strated with  him  for  some  time  on  the  situation  he  and  his  country 
were  in.  At  first  he  paid  no  attention ;  for  he  had  so  strongly  con- 
nected himself  with  the  king  of  England,  he  could  not  immediately 
break  it  off,  nor  had  he  any  inclination  bo  to  do,  for  his  heart  wai 
devoted  to  the  English.  He  argued  the  matter  with  them  obstinately, 
declaring  he  would  abide  the  event ;  and  if,  from  the  arrival  of  th<j 
king  of  France  with  an  army,  he  should  suffer  any  loss„he  was  young 
and  might  at  other  times  revenge  himself  on  France  or  on  the  Bra- 
banters  their  allies ;  adding,  that  in  war  the  chances  are  uncertain, 
and  no  prince  can  undertake  one  without  expecting  loss  as  well  as 
gain. 

This  language  greatly  enraged  the  duke  of  Juliers,  who  said, 
"  William,  how  will  you  carry  on  the  war  ?  and  from  whom  do  you 
expect  compensation  for  your  losses  ?"  "  The  king  of  England  and 
his  power,"  -eplied  he ;  "  and  I  am  very  much  astonished  I  have  had 
no  intelligence  of  their  fleet ;  for  if  they  had  kept  their  engagement, 
by  which  they  were  to  come  hither,  I  would  more  than  once  have 
beaten  up  the  French  quarters."  "  Do  you  wait  for  them,  William  ?" 
asked  the  duke  of  Juliers.  "  The  English  have  so  much  on  their 
hands'at  this  moment,  they  cannot  give  you  any  assistance.  There 
is  our  cousin,  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  at  Bayonne,  who  has  left  Cas. 
tille  with  the  shattered  remains  of  his  army,  having  lost  the  greatei 
part  by  sickness,  and  by  that  the  season  for  making  war.  He  is  so- 
liciting reinforcements  of  men-at-arms  and  archers  from  England,  bu* 
will  net  obtain  twenty  speare.  On  the  other  hand,  the  English  havt 
lately  experienced  a  severe  overthrow  in  battle  with  the  Scots  nea» 
Newcasde-on-Tyne,  in  Northumberland,  in  which  all  the  chivalry  of 
the  north  have  been  made  prisoners  or  slain.  England,  besides,  ir 
not  unanimous  in  their  affection  to  the  king  ;  you  will  therefore  act 
wisely  not  to  depend  on  the  EngUsh  at  this  moment,  for  you  will  not 
have  assistance  from  them,  nor  from  any  other  quarter.  I  would 
therefore  advise  that  you  suffer  us  to  manage  for  you,  and  we  will 
pacify  the  king  of  France,  and  make  up  this  quarrel  without  your 
being  dishonored  or  a  loser  from  it."  "  My  lord,"  answered  the 
duke  of  Gueldres,  "how  can  I  with  honor  accommodate  my  differ- 
ence with  the  king  of  France  7  were  I  to  have  my  country  ruined, 
and  be  forced  to  go  and  live  elsewhere,  I  would  not  do  it:  I  am 
strongly  bound  to  the  king  of  England ;  and  for  him  I  have  defied 
the  king  of  France.  Do  you  think,"  added  he,  "  that  for  his  menaces 
I  will  ftcall  my  word  or  break  my  engagement  ?  You  only  wish  my 
disgrace.  I  entreat  you,  therefore,  to  leave  me  to  myself;  I  will 
make  head  against  the  French,  for  their  threats  do  not  alarm  rae. 
The  rain,  wind,  and  cold  weather  will  make  war  for  me ;  and  before 
the  month  of  January  be  arrived,  they  will  be  so  worn  down,  that 
the  boldest  among  them  will  wish  to  be  at  home." 

Neither  the  duke  of  Juliers  nor  the  archbishop  of  Cologne  could, 
at  this  first  interview,  prevail  on  the  duke  of  Gueldres  to  change  his 
resolution,  though  they  were  six  days  laboring  at  it,  and  daily  in 
council.  At  length  the  duke  of  Juliers,  finding  his  arguments  of  no 
avail,  was  so  angry,  as  to  say  to  him,  "  that  if  he  did  not  pay  more 
attention  to  his  advice,  he  would  displease  him  greatly,  insomuch 
that  he  should  never  inherit  one  foot  of  his  duchy  of  Juliers,  which 
he  would  dispose  of  to  another,  who  should  be  powerful  enough  to 
defend  it  against  him  ;"  adding,  "  that  none  but  a  fool  refused  coun- 
sel." The  duke  of  Gueldres,  seeing  his  father  inflamed  with  pas- 
sion, replied  by  way  of  softening  matters :  "  Advise  me,  then,  how 
with  honor  I  may  act ;  and  since  you  desire  it,  from  my  love  to  you, 
I  will  pay  attention  to  it ;  for  I  assuredly  owe  you  all  obedience,  and 
shall  never  in  that  be  wanting."  "  Now,"  said  the  duke  of  Juliers, 
"  you  speak  well  and  to  the  purpose ;  and  we  will  consider  the 
matter." 

It  was  then  determined,  after  many  and  long  consultatioiiB,  that 
the  duke  of  Gueldres  should  wait  on  the  king  of  France,  and  pay 
him  the  honor  arid  respect  befitting  so  great  a  prince,  and  should  ex. 
cuse  himself  for  having  sent  him  such  a  challenge,  in  similar  words 
to  these :  "  My  lord,  it  is  very  true  that  a  letter,  sealed  with  my  sig. 
net,  was  sent  into  France  and  delivered  to  you,  in  wMch  was  con- 
tained a  challenge  drawn  up  in  very  outrageous  terms,  and  contrary 
to  such  as  are  generally  used  in  the  liko  cases,  when  princes  or  lords 
defy  each  other ;  but  this  i  disavow,  as  never  having  been  uttered 
from  my  mouth,  nor  written  by  my  commands,  as  I  would  be  far 
from  defaming  your  name  or  rank.  For  the  confirmation  of  what  1 
now  say,  and  to  remove  al'  doubts,  I  must  inform  you,  that  at  the  de- 
sire of  my  rauch-redoubted  lord,  the  king  of  England,  and  his  coun. 
cil,  with  whom  I  have  entered  into  very  close  alliance,  I  sent  to 
England  four  of  my  knights  to  whom  I  intrusted  my  signet,  for  them 
to  seal  whatever  might  be  required  of  them.  They  were  to  write 
and  seal,  and  not  I :  so  that  I  never  knew  the  contents  of  the  letter 
sent  to  France  until  it  had  been  sealed.  Be  pleased,  therefore,  to 
accept  of  this  as  my  apology,  for  it  is  the  truth.  With  regard  to  my 
oath  of  allegiance  to  my  redoubted  lord,  the  king  of  England,  I  am 
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reaoWed  to  adhere  to  it,  and  to  obey,  as  far  as  in  me  lies,  whatever 
he  may  command,  whether  to  challenge  you,  and  assemble  my  for- 
ces, wherever  he  may  please,  to  oppose  you  or  any  other  prince,  ex. 
cept  my  natural  lord,  tiie  emperor  of  Germany :  for  to  him  I  have 
personally  sworn  my  homage  in  the  fullest  manner.  But  out  of  re- 
spect and  honor  to  you,  and  as  some  recompense  for  the  trouble  and 
charges  you  have  had,  in  coming  to  this  distance  to  learn  the  truth 
of  this  challenge,  I  am  \yilling  to  swear,  and  that  oath  I  will  punctu- 
ally keep,  that,  henceforward,  I  will  never  make  any  war  upon  you 
nor  your  kingdom  without  having  .first  given  you  one  year's  notice 
of  my  intention  ;  and,  ray  lord  I  hope  you  will  think  this  sufficient." 
The  duke  of  Gueldres  replied,  that  all  this  he  would  willingly  say  : 
for  it  did  not  seem  to  him  to  convey  anything  blameable  or  dishon- 
orable. 

Upon  this  being  settled,  the  duke  of  Juliera  and  the  archbishop 
departed  and  returned  to  Juliers,  and  thence  to  Endesker.*  At  a 
proper  season  they  waited  on  the  king  of  France,  and  related  to  him 
and  his  uncles  every  particular  which  had  passed  between  them  and 
the  duke  of  Gueldres  ;  and,  that  the  matter  might  be  immediately 
considered,  they  added,  there  could  not  anything  more  be  obtained 
from  his  son.  The  king  of  France  was  so  desirous  to  see  his  cousin 
the  duke  of  Gueldres,  who  had  given  him  such  trouble,  that  he  as- 
sented to  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  The  duke  of  Burgundy  was  also 
anxious  that  the  territories  of  the  duchess  of  Brabant  should  remain 
in  peace,  and  took  pains  that  this  treaty  should  be  agreed  to,  and 
that  the  duke  of  Gueldres,  on  the  strength  of  it,  should  come  to  fhem. 
There  was  also  another  reason  for  their  consenting  to  it:  winter  was 
approaching,  and  the  nights  were  already  cold  and  long.  The 
French  lords  were  told  that  Gueldres  was  a  miserable  country  to 
winter  in,  and  they  daily  received  information  of  losses  of  knights, 
squires,  and  horses,  that  had  been  captured  by  the  ambushes  of 
these  Linfars. 

From  all  these  reasons,  matters  were  so  far  concluded  that  the 
duke  of  Gueldres  came  to  the  French  camp,  and  was  introduced  by 
the  duke  of  Juliers  his  father,  the  duke  of  Lorraine  his  cousin,  and 
the  archbishop  of  Cologne,  to  the  king's  tent.  There  were  present, 
at  this  interview,  the  king's  uncles,  his  brother  the  duke  of  Touraine, 
the  duke  of  Bar,  the  count  de  la  Marche,  the  count  de  St.  Pol,  the 
count  dauphin  d'Auvergne,  the  lord  de  Coucy  and  the  constable  of 
France,  On  his  entrance  the  duke  of  Gueldres  cast  himself  on  his 
knees  before  the  king ;  but  I  heard  that  the  king  made  him  rise,  (in 
this  matter,  however,  I  know  nothing  but  what  I  learnt  from  others,) 
and  that  he  boldly  excused  himself  for  the  challenge,  in  the  terms 
you  have  before  heard.  The  king  accepted  his  apology :  and  he 
then  declared,  on  his  oafh,  that  if  he  were  ever  again  to  challenge 
or  make  war  on  France,  he  would  send  notice  of  it  one  year  before- 
hand. Thus  did  Gueldres  and  Brabant  remain  in  a  seciirc|.Btate, 
■nd  those  who  had  expected  the  most  were  the  greatest  losers. 

Everything  being  now  settled,  the  duke  of  Gueldres  supped  with 
the  king  of  France  at  his  table  :  and  I  must  say  he  was  much  looked 
mt,  for  the  great  plague  he  had  given  them.  These  treaties  were 
fairly  written  aiid  sealed ;  and,  when  all  was  done,  the  lords  took 
leave  of  each  other :  but,  before  the  duke  of  Gueldres  departed,  he 
requested  that  the  prisoners  the  French  had  made  in  this  war  might 
be  given  up,  which  was  agreed  to  in  the  manner  he  desired.  The 
king  of  France  demanded  that  all  prisoners  made  from  him  should 
likewise  be  set  at  liberty  ;  but  the  duke  of  Gueldres  excused  himself, 
saying :  "  My  lord,  that  cannot  be  done :  I  am  a  poor  man,  and 
when  I  heard  of  your  march  hither,  I  strengthened  myself  as  much 
as  possible  with  knights  from  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine  and  else- 
where, agreeing  with  them  that  everything  they  might  take  should 
be  their  own  property.  It  is  not  possible  for  me,  therefore,  to  de- 
spoil them  of  what  I  have  given,  nor  have  I  the  power  so  to  do ; 
and,  should  I  attempt  it,  they  would  make  war  upon  me.  Be  pleased, 
therefore,  to  let  this  matter  remain  as  it  is,  for  I  cannot  remedy  it." 
The  king,  perceiving  he  could  not  obtain  anything  more,  bore  it  as 
well  as  he  could,  without  adding  a  word  in  reply,  and  comforted 
himself  on  the  greatness  of  his  power  that  could  enrich  so  many  poor 
persons.  They  took  leave  of  each  other  mutually  satisfied,  and  or- 
ders were  given  for  the  army  to  march  back  fo  Prance.  It  was  said, 
the  king  would  hold  the  feast  of  All-saints  in  the  city  of  Rheims. 

I  will  now  say  a  word  of  the  English  fleet. 


CHAPTER    CXXXIV. 

TBI  EABL  OF  ASUNDEL  AND  HIS  FLEET  ABE  DKIVEIf  BT  STOBHS  TO  LA 
FALICE,  NBAS  LA  BOOHELLE.  .  THE  LOBD  LEWIS  DE  SANCEBBE,  BAVINS 
BAD  INFOBMATION  OF  THIS,  CHASES  THEM  AT  SEA,  BtTT  IN  VAIN.  THE 
DtTEE  OF  LANCASTEB  HABBIES  HIS  DACOHTEB  TO  THE  HEIK  OF  GASTILLE, 

Befobe  the  king  of  France  went  to  Gueldres,  and  during  the  time 
he  was  there,  the  English  fleet  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of 
Arundel  kept  hovering  along  his  coasts,  just  as  the  wind  drove  them, 
in  search  of  adventures.  You  must  know,  that  generally  from  the 
first  of  October  to  All-saints  day  the  weather  is  stormy ;  but  this  year 
it  was  unusually  so,  which  shattered  the  English  fleet,  and  there  was 
no  seaman  on  board,  however  bold  he  might  be,  but  was  frightened 
at  its  violence,  which  forced  the  ships  to  run  to  any  port  lest  worse 

*  "  Endnkw  "    Q. 


might  befal  them.  The  earl  of  Arundel,  with  twenty-seven  othei 
vessels,  made  for  the  harbor  of  la  Palice,  two  leagues  distant  from  la 
RocheUe,  where  he  anchored  :  indeed,  he  was  forced  so  to  do,  for 
the  wind  was  contrary  and  he  could  not  leave  it.  When  news  was 
brought  of  this  to  la  RocheUe,  the  townsmen  were  much  alarmed, 
thinking  the  English  intended  attacking  the  place  :  they  closed  theii 
gates,  and  remained  guarding  them  for  a  day  and  a  half.  Intelligence 
came  from  la  Palice,  that  the  force  of  the  English  amounted  to  Dc 
more  than  twenty-two  vessels,  driven  thither  by  stress  of  weather, 
and  desirous  only  of  putting  to  sea  again ;  that,  however,  the  earl'o* 
Arundel,  sir  Henry  Beaumont,  sir  William  Elmham,  and  upward  ol 
thirty  English  knights,  were  there.  The  Rochellers,  on  this  con. 
suited  how  to  act;  and,  having  well  considered  the  matter,  they  said 
they  should  not  do  their  duty  if  they  did  not  march  to  skirmish  with 
the  enemy. 

At  this  period,  the  lord  Lewis  de  Sancerre,  marshal  of  France,  was 
arrayed  and  marshalled  before  the  castle  of  Bouteville,  with  a  large 
body  of  the  chivahy  of  Poitou,  Saintonge  and  other  parts,  and  had 
there  inclosed  William  de  Sainte  Foix,  a  Gascon ;  for  all  men.at.anns 
had  not  accompanied  the  king  of  France,  and  the  lord  de  Sancerre 
was  lieutenant  of  the  country  from  Montpellier  to  la  RocheUe,  during 
the  absence  of  the  lord  de  Coucy  with  the  army  in  Germany,  The 
Rochellers  determined  to  send  information  of  the  arrival  of  the  Eng- 
lish to  the  lord  de  Sancerre,  who  on  hearing  it  was  much  rejoiced. 
He  ordered  the  townsmen  to  arm  six  or  eight  galleys,  and  to  embark 
on  board,  for  he  was  on  his  march  to  combat  the  English,  This  they 
did  J  and  sir  Lewis  broke  up  his  siege  and  marched  away,  thinking 
it  would  be  more  to  his  honor  and  profit  to  engage  the  earl  of  Arun- 
del and  the  English  knights  lying  at  anchor,  than  to  continue  the 
siege,  for  he  could  again  return  to  this  at  his  pleasure. 

He  came  to  la  RocheUe,  foUowed  by  a  large  body  of  knights  and 
squires.  I  know  not  by  what  means,  but  the  earl  of  Arundel  had 
information  at  la  Palice,  that  the  marshal  of  France  with  a  powerful 
company  of  knights  and  squires  was  marching  to  attack  him.  The 
news  was  not  very  agreeable  to  him ;  but  fortunately  the  weather  had 
become  calm,  and  he  instantly  gave  orders  to  weigh  anchor  and  put 
to  sea.  This  was  speedily  eflfected :  had  they  waited  longer  they 
would  have  been  surrounded  within  the  haven,  and  every  one  of  his 
vessels  must  necessarily  have  been  taken,  for  not  one  could  have 
escaped.  The  galleys  from  la  RocheUe,  fully  armed  with  cannons 
and  other  artillery,  appeared  in  sight,  steering  for  la  Palice,  as  thn 
English  were  under  sail.  They  chased  them  two  leagues,  saluting 
them  with  their  cannon,  but  dared  not  follow  them  further,  for  fear 
of  the  dangers  of  the  sea.  They  therefore  returned  to  la  RocheUe ; 
but  the  marshal  of  France  was  much  angered  against  them,  for  hav- 
ing been  so  tardy  to  inform  him  of  the  arrival  of  the  enemy. 

The  earl  of  Arundel  sailed  for  the  mouth  of  the  Garonne,  to  repaii 
to  Bordeaux ;  and  the  siege  of  BouteviUe  was  put  an  end  to,  for  Wil 
liam  de  Sainte  Foix,  during  the  time  the  marshal  had  gone,  as  he 
thought,  to  fight  the  English,  had  provided  his  castle. wi£  aU  thingt 
necessary  for  a  long  defence. 

We  wiU  now  return  to  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  and  speak  of  hi« 
negotiations  with  the  king  of  CastiUe  and  duke  of  Berry  respectinf 
the  marriage  of  his  daughter.  The  king  of  CastiUe  was  desirous  ol 
having  her  for  his  son,  as  the  means  of  peace  with  England,  Thi 
duke  of  Lancaster  was  wise  and  prudent :  he  saw  that  the  most  ad 
vantageous  alliance  for  himself  and  for  his  country  was  CastiUe,  ir 
preference  to  the  duke  of  Berry ;  for  by  it  he  should  recover  the  in 
heritance  of  CastiUe  for  his  daughter,  in  times  to  come.  If  he  gavi. 
her  to  the  duke  of  Berry,  and  he  should  die  before  her,  she  would  be 
poor  in  comparison  with  other  ladies ;  for  the  duke  had  cMldren  bj 
his  first  marriage,  who  would  be  entitled  to  all  his  landed  properlj 
The  duchess  of  Lancaster  was  likewise  more  inclined  to  the  coniieu 
tion  with  CastiUe,  so  that  when  sir  Helion  de  Lignac  had  left  tb . 
duke,  on  his  return  to  the  duke  of  Berry  in  Germany,  the  commis 
eioners  from  the  king  of  CastiUe  came  forward,  and  pushed  the  mat 
ter  so  warmly,  that  the  marriage  was  agreed  and  sworn  to,  betwee  ■ 
the  lady  Catherine  and  the  son  of  the  king  of  CastiUe.  Proper  cop 
tracts  were  drawn  up  and  sealed,  with  covenants  to  prevent  an, 
danger  of  breaking  off  the  match;  and  the  duchess  consented,  whei 
the  whole  should  be  concluded,  to  conduct  her  daughter  into  CastiUt' 


CHAPTER    CXXXV, 

THE  Ems  OF  FBANCE,  WHILE  OH  THE  FBONTIEBS  OF  lULIEBS,  HAS  FAF 
OF  His  CAMP  SURPKISED,  AND  SEVEEAL  PBISONEKS  MADE,  BY  SOME  SEk 
MAN  PILLAOEBS.  THE  KINO,  BEINO  TWENTY-ONE  YKAES  OF  AOE,  TAKl 
ON  HIMSELF  THE  GOVEBHMENT  OF  HIS  KIHODOM.  HE  SENDS  TO  TI  I 
KINO  OF  GASTILLE,  ON  HEAKIN&  OP  THE  MAEEIASE  OF  HIS  SON  WIT) 
THE  DAUOHTEE  OF  THE  DDKE  OF  LANCASTEB,  TO  BEMONSTBATE  WITH 
mM  NOT  TO  ENTER  INTO  ANY  TBEATIES  THAT  MAT  BE  PBEjm)ICIAL  Tb 
HIM  OB  TO  HIS  KINODOM. 

The  king  of  France  was  stiU  on  the  borders  of  Juliers,  (for  you 
have  heard  on  what  grounds  peace  had  been  made  between  him  and 
the  dukes  of  JuUers  and  Gueldres,)  though  on  his  march  with  the 
army  back  to  France,  when,  one  clear  moonlight  night,  as  they  were 
encarnped  on  the  confines  of  Germany,  some  German  robbers,  who 
would  never  accept  of  any  terms  of  peace,  made,  about  midnigbt,  a» 
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BitMk  on  the  Fnnch.  These  men  were  under  the  lord  de  Blanque. 
nemen  and  sir  Peter  de  Aremberg,  and  came  well  mounted,  to  ob. 
Berre  where  they  could  make  the  severest  attack  on  the  camp.  They 
passed  the  quartets  of  the  viscount  de  Meaux,  but  found  him  and  his 
men  on  their  gaard ;  and,  having  gone  backward  and  forward  with- 
out saying  a  word,  they  returned,  to  give  an  account  to  their  leaders, 
at  their  ambuscade,  of  what  they  had  seen.  Shortly  after,  a  large 
body  of  these  Germans  made  an  irruption  on  the  French  camp,  over- 
throwing I  know  not  how  many,  and  making  fourteen  men-at-arms 
prisoners.  The  lord  de  la  Vieville  and  the  lord  de  Montkarel  were 
among  the  number,  in  consequence  of  great  neglect  in  not  having 
placed  sufficient  guards.  When  it  was  known,  on.the  morrow,  that 
these  two  lords  were  made  prisoners,  the  army  were  much  vexed  at 
it,  and  ever  afterwards  were  more  attentive  to  their  guards. 

When  the  king  left  Juliers,  none  of  the  garrisons  remained  l>ehind : 
sir  William  de  la  Tremouille  and  sir  Gervais  de  Meraiide  joined  him, 
and  the  Brabanters  retired  to  their  own  homes.  While  on  the  march, 
and  immediately  on  the  king's  return  to  France,  it  was  determined, 
by  great  deliberation  of  the  council,  that  the  king,  who  had  since  the 
death  of  his  father  been  under  the  management  of  his  uncles,  should 
now  take  on  himself  the  government  of  the  kingdom,  which  his 
uncles  must  resign  into  his  hands,  as  they  had  enough  to  do  else- 
where, and  the  king  had  now  entered  his  twenty-first  year.  When 
this  was  made  pubUc,  it  gave  universal  satisfaction, 

I  believe  the  king,  with  his  uncles  and  brother,  kept  the  feast  of 
AlL^aints  at  Rheims ;  and  that  there  they  first  heard  of  peace  being 
made  between  the  king  of  Castille  and  duke  of  Lancaster,  and  of  the 
marriage  of  the  lady  Catherine  with  the  infant.  The  king  of  France 
laughed  and  joked  much  with  his  uncle,  the  duke  of  Berry,  saying ; 
"  Fair  uncle,  you  have  failed  in  your  intended  marriage,  for  another 
has  seized  the  lady  you  meant  for  your  bride.  What  do  you  say  to 
this  ?  How  does  your  courage  stand  ?"  The  duke  good-humoredly 
replied ;  "  My  lord,  if  I  have  been  disappointed  in  this,  I  will  address 
uyaelf  elsewhere." 

Those  present  began  to  murmur  about  this  marriage,  and  to  say,  it 
had  not  been  concluded  without  some  treaties  of  alliance  having  been 
formed  which  might  be  very  prejudicial  hereafter  to  France ;  "  for," 
added  some,  who  seemed  to  be  fully  aware  of  the  consejiuences, 
"  should  England,  Castille,  and  Portugal  unite,  and  make  war  upon 
us,  they  would  be  enabled  to  do  us  very  serious  mischief  by  sea  and 
land.  It  will  be  right  for  the  king  of  France  to  send  some  discreet 
person  to  prevent  this  wicked  king,  who  has  thus  connected  himself 
with  a  dead  man,  (for  the  duke  of  Lancaster  has  neither  money  nor 
men,)  from  entering  into  any  treaties  without  the  consent  of  the  coun- 
cil of  France  ;  otherwise  to  say,  the  king  would  reduce  him  to  the 
state  of  the  lowest  varlot,  with  the  same  ease  with  which  he  had 
raised  him  to  his  present  state ;  for  at  this  moment  he  has  no  ally 
strong  enough  to  support  him.  A  war  with  Castille  would  now  come 
very  opportunely ;  and,  after  dethroning  this  wicked  king,  the  son  of 
a  bastard,  the  king  might  bestow  the  crown  on  his  brother,  the  duke 
of  Touraine,  who  is  not  over  rich :  he  would  govern  it  wisely,  and 
defend  it  valiantly.  How  could  this  king  of  Castille  think  of  enter- 
ing into  any  treaty  whatever  with  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  unknown 
to  our  king,  who  has  so  generously  assisted  him  in  his  distress ;  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  blood  of  France,  he  must  have  lost  his  realm. 
He  bargains  well,  and  has  now  done  so ;  but  let  it  be  as  we  say,  and 
he  will  be  deserted  and  disgraced ;  and,  in  God's  name,  let  such  an 
envoy  be  sent  thither  as  will  be  attended  to,  and  make  him  feel  how 
trery  ill  he  has  behaved." 

These  murmurings  increased  so  much  that  the  king,  his  uncles, 
and  council,  deliberated  whom  they  should  send  to  remonstrate  with 
the  king  of  Castille,  that  he  enter  not,  at  his  peril,  into  treaties  with 
the  duko  of  Lancaster  and  the  English  any  way  detrimental  to  the 
crown  of  France.  If  he  had  done  so,  or  intended  it,  he  was  to  be 
told,  that  the  power  of  France  would  debase  him  as  much,  if  not 
more,  than  it  had  exalted  him;  and  that  the  king  and  his  country 
would  not  attend  to  any  other  thing  before  they  had  completed  his 
destruction.  It  was  long  debated  who  would  be  the  properest  per- 
son to  send  thither ;  for  it  was  agreed  it  should  be  some  one  of  courage 
and  well  spoken,  as  it  would  be  fruitless  sending  simple  persons  on 
such  a  message.  -  There  were  named :  the  lord  de  Coucy,  sir  John 
de  Vienne,  admiral  of  France,  and  sir  Guy  de  la  Tremouille,  and 
either  of  these  three  would  be  fully  qualified  to  go  to  Castille.  Hav- 
ing considered  all  things,  they  chose  sir  John  de  Vienne  ;•  and  it  was 
told  him,  on  the  part  of  the  king  and  his  council :  "  Admiral,  make 
your  preparations  for  a  journey  to  Castille ;  you  will  have  no  other 
than  credential  letters,  for  it  is  enough  that  you  are  master  of  the  sub- 
ject on  which  you  are  sent.  Tell  the  king  of  Castille  to  read  or 
have  road  to  him  all  the  treaties  of  alliance,  and  promises  of  friend- 
ship, which  have  been  formed  and  sworn  to  between  the  two  crowns ; 
and  remember  wcU  all  the  answers  you  may  receive  from  him  or  his 
ministers  on  this  subject,  that  we  may  regulate  our  conduct  accord- 
ingly." All  this,  the  admiral  said,  he  would  studiously  attend  to. 
The  admiral  was  not  long  in  making  preparations  for  his  journey, 
and,  having  taken  leave  of  the  king  and  his  uncles,  left  Paris,  taking 
the  road  toward  Burgundy  ;  for  he  was  desirous  of  visiting  the  pope 
and  his  brother  at  Avignon,  which  he  did. 


We  will  now  for  a  while  leave  him,  and  say  something  of  Geoffiy 
Tdte-noire  and  the  siege  of  Ventadour,  in  which  he  was  inclosed  j 
but  we  must  first  speak  of  the  duke  of  Berry,  whbse  impatience  to 
marry  again  was  shown  within  the  year,  when  he  took  to  himself  a 
wife  of  whom  I  shall  speak,  and  say  who  she  was,  and  where  b* 
was  married. 


'  Aooordinc  to  Iioiwz  d'Ayala.  Molei  de  Mnnmj,  tha  Unc'i  chambarlsin,  wu  jomed 
is  n'—niuim  -Trth  «r  John  de  Vienne.— Ed. 


CHAPTER   CXXXVl. 

THE  DUKE  OF  BEERY,  BEIKO  DISAPPOINTED  IN  ms  lUKKUQE  WITH  THE 
DAUOHTER  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  LANCASTER,  SENDS  TO  THE  COUNT  DE  POIX 
TO  DEMAND  THE  DAUaHTSR  OF  THE  COUNT  DE  BOULOONE,  WHOM  HE  HA9 
IN  WARDSHIP. 

The  duke  of  Berry,  having  been  disappointed  in  marrying  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  was  told  that  the  count  de  Boulogne 
had  a  beautiful  daughter  called  Jane,  by  the  lady  Eleanor  de  Com. 
minges ;  that  she  was  not  with  her  father  nor  mother,  but  in  the 
country  of  B^arn  with  his  good  friend  and  cousin  the  count  de  Foix  ; 
that  she  had  been  educated  by  the  count,  in  his  castle  of  Orthis,  for 
the  space  of  nine  years,  and  he  had  the  wardship  of  all  her  property ; 
and  that  her  father  and  mother  had  not  any  way  interfered  since  she 
had  been  under  the  care  of  the  count,  nor  had  the  yoimg  lady  cost 
them  anything ;  that  she  had  been  often  demanded  in  marriage,  but 
the  count  de  Foix  had  turned  a  deaf  ear,  saying,  she  was  yet  too 
young ;  and  in  particular  by  sir  Bernard,  brother  to  the  count  d'Arm- 
agnac,  who  had  repeatedly  pressed  the  matter,  promising,  on  thei 
accomplishment  of  this  marriage,  to  put  an  end  to  his  war  on  B^arn^ 
and  his  claims  ou  that  country.  Notwithstanding  these  fair  promises, 
the  count  would  not  listen  to  liim,  but  said  that  his  cousin  was  too 
young.  He  gave,  however,  other  reasons  to  his  confidential  friends, 
and  said  to  sir  Espaign  du  Lyon,  "  These  Armagnacs  must  think  me 
a  great  fool,  when  they  ask  me  to  consent  to  my  destruction.  If  I 
give  them  my  cousin,  I  shall  add  to  their  strength  and  weaken  my- 
self. They  already  withhold  from  her  by  force  her  inheritance,  in 
right  of  her  mother,  of  Comminges ;  for  the  count  de  Boulogne  is  aa 
nobody  to  oppose  them." 

When  the  count  d'Armagnac  and  his  brother,  sir  Bernard,  found 
they  could  not  succeed,  they  spoke  to  the  duke  of  Berry,  during  the 
life  of  their  aimt,  his  first  duchess,  that  it  would  be  a  good  match  for 
his  son  John  of  Berry.  The  duke,  in  consequence,  had  sent  properly 
qualified  persons  to  the  count  de  Foix  in  Bjam,  to  entreat  that  all 
former  animosities  might  be  forgiven  and  forgotten,  and  that  he 
would  consent  to  the  marriage  of  his  cousin  and  ward  with  his  son 
John ;  for  that  the  count  de  Boulogne,  her  father,  was  very  well 
satisfied  that  it  should  take  place. 

The  count  entertained  the  envoys  handsomely,  but  excused  him. 
self  for  not  complying  with  their  demand,  as  the  lady  was  too  young ; 
and  because  he  had  most  solemnly  promised  and  sworn  to  the  coun- 
tess her  mother,  when  she  delivered  her  into  his  hands,  that  he  would 
never  betroth  her  to  any  person  whatever  without  her  knowledge. 
He  would  therefore  keep  his  oath,  and  no  one  ought  to  attempt  to 
make  him  break  it.  These  were  the  excuses  the  count  made ;  for 
he  knew  well  that  his  cousin,  the  countess  of  Comminges,  who  re- 
sided with  her  brother  the  count  d'Urguel,  in  Arragon,  would  never 
consent  to  her  daughter's  marriage  with  any  one  connected  with  the 
Armagnacs. 

The  embassadors  from  the  duke  of  Berry  returned,  therefore,  un- 
successfully ;  and  in  their  absence  the  count  de  Foix  said,  (as  I  learnt 
from  sir  Espaign  du  Lyon) — "  The  duke  of  Berry  and  his  advisers 
must  think  me  very  weak  and  ignorant,  when  they  propose  that  I 
should  reinforce  my  enemies.  John  of  Berry  is  cousin  to  my  adver- 
saries, the  Armagnacs  :  this  match  I  will  never  consent  to,  and  had 
much  rather  marry  her  in  England  ;  and  I  have  already  had  proposals 
from  Henry  of  Lancaster,  son  to  the  duke  of  Lancaster.  If  I  were 
not  afraid  of  too  much  angering  the  king  of  France,  no  one  else 
should  have  my  cousin.  At  this  moment  I  know  not  how  to  act ;  but 
I  will  marry  her  to  my  own  satisfaction,  to  jirevent  any  of  the  Armag- 
nacs having  her  against  my  vrill :  for,  as  the  whole  depends  on  my 
determination,  I  have  no  occasion  to  be  melancholy,  or  to  be  very 
anxious  on  this  subject." 

When  the  duke  of  Berry  knew  for  certain  that  the  duke  of  Lan- 
caster intended  marrying  his  daughter  with  the  infant  of  Castille,  and 
that  there  were  no  hopes  of  breaking  it  off,  he  was  so  pensive  and 
melancholy  for  five  or  six  days,  that  those  of  his  nearest  relations  in- 
quired the  cause  of  it.  Having  opened  his  mind  to  them,  and  com- 
plained of  his  disappointment,  his  council  replied :  "  Sir,  if  you  have 
failed  with  the  lady  Catherine  of  Lancaster,  you  may  be  more  suc- 
cessful in  another  quarter,  with  the  daughter  of  a  great  lord,  and  who, 
in  due  time,  will  be  a  considerable  heiress,  though  at  this  moment 
she  is  a  litde  too  young  for  your  time  of  life ;  and  I  know  not  if  tlie 
count  de  Foix  will  not  on  this  account  refuse  his  consent."  "  Is  she 
the  daughter  of  the  count  de  Boulogne  1"  asked  the  duke.  "  Yes,  my 
lord."  "  In  God's  name,"  replied  the  duke,  "let  us  make  the  trial." 
't  was  not  long  after  this  before  he  wrote  to  the  count  de  Foix,  to 
signify  to  him,  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  that  he  would  send  to 
hhn  four  knights  of  high  quality,  such  as  the  count  de  Sancerre,  the 
lord  de  la  Riviere,  sir  Guy  de  la  Tremouille,  and  the  viscount 
d'Assy,  to  treat  with  him  for  his  ward,  the  daughter  of  the  count  de 
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Boulogne,  in  marriage;  and  these  lords  were  of  such  importance,  as 
to  justify  him  in  putting  implicit  faith  in  .them  ;  but  he  begged  of 
him  to  send  him  a  speedy  answer  to  his  letter,  that  these  knights 
might  not  undertake  a  commission  that  would  be  unsuccessful.  The 
count  de  Foix  received  handsomely  the  messengers  who  brought  this 
letter,  and  wrote  back  by  them  to  the  duke  of  Berry,  that  he  was 
rery  happy  in  the  proposals  he  had  made,  and  was  ready  to  receive 
the  four  knights  either  in  Foix  or  in  66arn  ;  but  that  the  consent  of 
the  count  and  countess  de  Boulogne  must  first  be  had. 

The  duke  of  Berry  was  well  pleased  on  receiving  such  an  answer, 
and  negotiated  with  one  and  another,  during  the  winter,  that  his 
marriage  might  take  place  in  the  course  of  the  summer.  The  busi. 
ness,  however,  was  not  so  soon  accomplished ;  for  the  duke  of  Berry 
knew  well  that  the  count  de  Foix  was  not  a  person  to  act  hastily, 
and  that  there  would  be  many  questions  and  replies  before  the  matter 
could  be  expected  to  be  brought  to  a  conclusion.  He  therefore  pru- 
dently carried  on  the  treaty,  by  sending  special  messengers  to  pope 
Clement,  who  was  nearly  related  to  the  young  lady.  The  pope  was 
rejoiced  at  hearing  his  cousin  would  be  so  highly  connected  as  with 
the  duke  of  Berry,  uncle  to  the  king  of  France ;  and  he  wrote,  in 
consequence,  to  the  count  de  Foix,  to  notify  him  in  an  honorable 
manner,  that  he  would  not  on  any  account  this  proposal  should  be 
rejected,  for  their  families  would  be  made  by  it.  The  count  de  Foix 
received  letters  from  all  quartera ;  for  he  could,  on  such  occasions, 
well  dissemble  his  real  sentiments,  and  yet  retain  the  affections  of 
all,  the  pope  as  well  as  the  duke  of  Berry ;  but  there  were  none  so 
wise  among  them,  that  knew  what  were  the  count's  real  thoughts. 

We  will  now  leave  this  matter,  and  return  to  the  siege  of  Venta. 
dour. 

CHAPTER  CXXXVII. 

SEOFFKT  TETE-NOIBB  IS  WOUNDED  IN  TBE  HEAD,  AT  A  SKIKHISH,  AND 
OOHMTTS  EXCESSES  WaiCH  CAUSE  HIS  DEATH.  BE  MAKES  A  WIU,  AND 
SUBSTITUTES  TWO  OOVEBHOBS  OF  VENTADOUR  IN  HIS  ROOM. 

You  have  before  heard  how  sir  William  de  Lignac  and  sir  John 
Bonne-lance,  with  many  knights  and  squires  from  Auvergne  and 
Limousin,  had  besieged  the  castle  of  Ventadour,  and  GeofTry  Tdte. 
Qoir  within  it.  It  was  so  strong,  that  it  could  not  be  taken  by  storm ; 
and  he  had  laid  in  such  stores  of  all  things,  as  to  secure  a  sufficiency 
for  seven  or  eight  years,  without  anything  new  being  added.  The 
besiegers,  who  had  surrounded  it  with  blockhouses,  came  at  times 
to  skirmish  at  the  barriers ;  and  it  happened  that,  at  one  of  th6se, 
Geofiiy  Tite.noire  advanced  so  far  that  he  was  struck  on  the  head 
by  a  bolt  from  a  cross-bow,  which  passed  through  the  helmet  and 
cap  underneath,  and  wounded  him  so  severely  as  to  occasion  him  to 
be  carried  to  his  bed.  His  companions  were  much  vexed  at  this, 
and,  during  the  time  he  was  in  this  state,  all  skirmishing  ceased. 
Had  he  taken  proper  care  of  himself,  he  would  have  soon  been  cured 
of  this  wound;  but  he  indulged  himself  in  many  excesses,  particularly 
in  fornication,  for  which  he  paid  dearly  enough  by  his  death.  He 
was  warned  of  the  consequences  of  this  conduct,  and  told  that  he 
was  in  so  dangerous  a  condition,  (the  wound  having  become  an  im- 
posAume,)  that  it  was  necessary  he  should  settle  his  affairs.  He 
did,  and  made  his  will  in  the  way  I  shall  relate. 

He  ordered  the  principal  persons  in  his  garrison,  and  those  who 
bad  been  the  most  used  to  arms,  into  his  presence ;  and  when  they 
were  come,  he  said  to  them,  sitting  up  in  his  bed, "  My  fair  sirs,  and 
companions  in  arms,  I  know  I  am  in  great  danger  of  death;  we  have 
been  a  long  time  together,  and  I  have  been  a  loyal  captain  to  you  all, 
to  the  utmost  of  my  power;  I  should  wish,  therefore,  to  see,  before 
I  quit  this  world,  my  successor  appointed,  who  would  gallantly  be. 
have  himself  toWard  you  and  defend  this  casrie,  which  I  shall  leave 
plentifully  stocked  with  all  necessary  things,  such  as  wines,  provis- 
ions, and  artillery.  I  therefore  beg  you  will  tell  me  if  you  have 
taken  any  steps,  or  have  thought  of  electing  any  one  able  to  govern 
and  lead  you  as  men-at-arms  ought  to  be  governed  and  led,  for  such 
has  been  my  manner  of  carrying  on  the  war ;  and  in  truth  I  cared 
not  against  whom.  I  did  indeed  make  it  under  shadow  of  the  king 
of  England's  name,  in  preference  to  any  other ;  but  I  have  always 
looked  for  gain  and  conquest,  wherever  they  may  be  had;  and  such 
should  be  the  conduct  of  adventurous  companions,  who  are  for  deeds 
of  arms  and  to  advance  themselves.  This  country  is  very  fertile : 
many  good  compositions  have  been  made  with  it,  though  the  French 
now  check  them  by  their  war ;  but  this  cannot  always  last,  for  their 
olockhouses  and  siege  must  have  an  end.  Now,  tell  me  truly,  have 
any  of  you  thought  of  the  person  wh6  is  to  succeed  me  7" 

The  companions  remaining  silent,  he  again  addressed  them  with 
the  utmost  good-humor,  saying,  "  I  can  easily  believe  you  have  had 
some  conversations  together  on  what  I  have  mentioned ;  and  I  also, 
during  the  time  I  have  been  forced  to  keep  my  bed,  have  thought 
on  this  matter  for  you."  "  Sir,"  replied  they,  "  we  refer  the  matter 
to  you ;  and  it  will  be  more  agreeable  if  it  came  from  you  than  from 
us :  you  will  therefore  be  pleased  to  inform  us  of  your  will."  "  Yes," 
sa'd  Geoffry, "  I  will  tell  you,  and  name  those  I  wish  to  succeed  me. 
Here  is  Alleyn  Roux  and  his  brother  Peter,  my  cousins,  who  are 
good  men.at.arms  and  of  my  blood :  I  entreat  you,  therefore,  to  ac. 
cept  of  Alleyn  as  your  governor,  and  that  you  will  swear  to  him,  in 
vtv  presence,  loyalty  and  obedience,  as  weU  as  to  his  brother ;  but  I 


mean  that  Alleyn  should  have  the  sovereign  command."  "Sir," 
answered  they,  "  we  wiH  cheerfully  do  so,  for  you  have  well  chosen." 
All  the  companions  then  took  oaths  of  obedience  to  Alleyn  Roux, 
and  to  his  brother  Peter.  When  this  was  done,  Geoffry  Tite-noire 
again  addressed  them :  "  Well,  my  friends,  you  have  complied  with 
my  request,  and  I  thank  you  for  it.  Because  I  wish  you  should  par. 
take  of  what  you  have  helped  me  to  conquer,  I  must  inform  you, 
that  in  that  chest  which  you  see  yonder,  (pointing  to  it  with  his 
finger,)  there  is  a  sum  of  thirty  thousand  francs.  I  would  acquit  my 
conscience  and  myself  toward  those  who  have  faithfully  served  me : 
say,  therefore,  if  you  will  truly  fulfil  the  articles  of  ray  will."  Having 
said  they  would,  he  (iontinued :  "  In  the  first  place,  I  leave  the  chapel 
of  St.  George,  within  our  walls,  the  sum  of  fifteen  hundred  francs  for 
repairs  and  additional  buildings.  I  give  to  my  mistress,  who  has 
been  faithfully  attached  to  me,  two  thousand  five  hundred  francs — 
To  Alleyn  Roux,  your  governor,  two  thousand  francs — To  my  valets, 
de-chambre,  five  hundred  francs — To  my  officers,  fifteen  hundrea 
francs.  The  surplus  I  thus  dispose  of:  you  are  about  thirty  com 
panions,  all  engaged  in  the  same  enterprise,  and  you  should  behavt 
like  brothers  to  each  other,  without  envy,  riot,  or  strife.  The  suir 
I  have  mentioned  you  will  find  in  the  chest :  divide  it,  therefore, 
among  you  fairly  and  honorably ;  but  should  the  devil  get  among 
you,  and  you  cannot  agree,  here  is  a  welLtempered  sharp  axe,  cut 
open  the  chest,  and  let  those  who  can  seize  the  contents."  To  this 
speech,  they  unanimously  replied, "  Lord  and  master,  we  will  not 
disagree.  We  have  so  much  loved  and  feared  you,  we  vrill  never 
break  the  chest,  nor  disobey  any  of  the  orders  you  have  given  us." 

Such  as  I  have  related  was  the  will  of  Geoffry  Tfitcnoire,  who 
only  lived  two  days  more,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of  Saint 
George  in  Ventadour.  All  his  legacies  were  paid,  and  the  overplus 
divided  among  them  according  to  his  orders,  and  Alleyn  Roux  with 
his  brother  Peter  were  obeyed  as  governors  of  the  castle.  The 
blockade,  however,  was  not  for  this  raised,  nor  were  the  skirmishes 
less  frequent.  The  French  knights  and  squires  of  Auvergne  and 
Limousin  were  rejoiced  at  the  death  of  Geoffry-Tfite.noire,  and  were 
not  so  much  afraid  of  those  he  had  left  behind,  for  he  had  been  a 
most  active  and  successful  captain  in  war  and  in  forming  garrisons. 

We  wiB  now  return  to  the  duke  of  Gueldres  for  a  short  time,  and 
say  what  befel  him  at  this  season ;  having  aheady  mentioned  the 
trouble  he  had  given  to  the  king  of  France  and  his  uncles,  by  forcing 
them  to  march  to  the  borders  of  his  country,  and  then  to  return 
without  doing  him  any  considerable  damage. 


CHAPTER  CXXXVIII. 

THE  DinOt  OF  aUELDRIS  IS  HADE  PRISONER  IN  PRUSSIA ;  AKS,  THOUGH 
DELITEBED  BY  THE  ENIOHTS  OF  THE  TEUTONIC  ORDER,  BE  KETURNS  TO 
REEF  HIS  FAITH  TO  THE  PERSON  WHO  HAD  TAKEN  HIM. 

When  the  duke  of  Gueldres  perceived  that  the  whole  army  of 
France  had  retreated,  and  that  peace  was  established  with  the 
duchess  of  Brabant  and  his  other  enemies  by  means  of  the  treaties, 
the  particulars  of  which  you  have  heard  related — one  of  the  articles 
being  understood  to  have  been  the  surrend^  of  the  town  of  Grave 
within  the  year,  on  such  conditions  as  had  been  agreed  on  between 
him,  the  duke  of  Burgundy  and  the  duchess  of  Brabant — and  when 
he  found  he  had  now  nothing  to  do  at  home,  under  these  circum. 
stances,  I  say,  he  resolved  to  make  an  excursion  into  Prussia.  He 
made  preparations  accordingly,  and,  accompanied  by  many  knights 
and  squires  of  his  own  and  other  countries,  began  his  journey  thither 
about  the  octave  of  Saint  Martin,  taking  his  road  through  Germany. 
Wherever  he  passed,  he  was  handsomely  received,  and  arrived  or. 
the  territory  of  Prussia.  I  know  not  how  it  happened,  but  he  and 
his  company  were  waylaid  in  the  plains,  and  attacked  by  a  body  of 
men-at-arms,  of  whom  they  had  no  suspicion,  and  for  that  reason 
they  were  overpowered.  They  lost. their  arms,  horses,  gold  and 
silver  plate,  and  were  carried  prisoners  to  a  town  hard  by,  where  all 
who  could  ransom  themselves  did  so :  particularly  the  duke  of  Guel- 
dres pledged  himself  to  a  squire  called  Arurant;  his  s,urnamc  I  ahi 
ignorant  of;  and  then  the  duke  of- Gueldres  and  his  company  were 
led  to  a  strong  town  of  the  duke  de  Stolpen,  not  that  the  duke  wiis 
there  in  person. 

When  the  grand-master  and  knights  of  the  Teutonic  order  heard 
that  the  duke  of  Gueldres  had  been  attacked  and  made  prisoner  on 
his  road  to  Prussia,  they  were  exceedingly  enraged,  and  said  it  should 
not  remain  unpunished,  otherwise  they  would  be  greatly  blamed. 
They  instantly  issued  their  summons  for  the  attpndance  of  their  vas. 
sals,  and  marched  with  a  large  force  of  men-at-arms  from  Commis. 
berg*  to  the  town  wherein  the  duke  of  Gueldres  was  detained 
prisoner.  The  squire  who  had  made  the  duke  prisoner,  having 
heard  of  this  expedition,  was  alarmed  for  the  consequences,  and  de. 
termined  to  leave  the  castle,  as  ill  might  befal  him  should  he  be 
taken  ;  but  before  he  departed  he  waited  on  the  duke  of  Gueldres, 
and  thus  spoke  :  "  Duke  of  Gueldres,  you  are  my  prisoner,  and  I  am 
your  master.  You,  as  a  gentleman,  have  pledged  your  faith  and 
oath,  that  wherever  I  should  please  to  go,  thither  you  would  folio* 
me.   I  know  not  if  you  have  sent  for  the  grand.master  of  the  Teutonic 
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order,  but  he  ia  marching  hither  in  such  force  that  I  do  not  think  it 
prudent  to  wait  for  him.  Do  you  remain,  if  you  please,  but  I  shall 
narry  away  your  faith  with  me."  To  this  the  duke  of  Oueldres 
making  no  reply,  the  squire  departed,  and,  having  mounted  his 
horse,  rode  off  to  a  castle  of  greater  strength ;  but,  on  his  going 
away,  he  added,  "  You  will  find  me  at  such  a  place,"  and  named 
to  him  the  castle,  which  was  very  strong,  and  far  from  all  roads. 
He  was  no  sooner  gone  than  the  grand.master  arrived,  with  a  con. 
siderable  force :  no  one  issued  forth  to  oppose  him :  and,  had  he 
found  the  squire  within,  he  wosld  infallibly  have  put  him  to  death. 
He  therefore  returned  tr  Koningsberg,  carrying  the  duke  of  Guel- 
dres  with  him. 

I  will  relate  what  was  the  end  of  this  event ;  for  in  whatever 
country  it  was  told,  and  especially  in  Germany,  it  was  variously 
spoken  of,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  all  lords  who  heard  it. 
When  the  duke  of  Gueldres  arrived  at  Koningsberg,  having  obtained 
his  liberty  in  the  manner  I  have  said,  he  considered  that  he  had 
pledged  his  faith  to  return  to  the  squire  who  had  made  him  prisoner : 
likewise  remembering  what  the  squire  had  said  on  his  departure,  he 
was  much  cast  down,  and  thought  himself  bounden  in  honor  to  ac- 
quit himself  loyally  toward  him.  He  therefore  told  the  grand.master 
he  could  not  longer  remain  with  him,  nor  for  any  dispensation  or 
absolution  would  give  up  his  intention  of  surrendering  himself  to  his 
master,  in  the  castle  where  he  had  been  appointed  to  do  so  ;  which 
every  one  considered  as  an  act  of  great  honor.  When  this  came  to 
the  ears  of  his  relations  and  subjects  in  Gueldres,  they  treated  for 
his  liberty,  which  they  obtained  through  the  means  of  the  duke  of 
Stolpen,  who  took  much  pains  in  the  business ;  but,  before  the  duke 
would  consent  to  his  enlargement,  he  made  the  duke  of  Gueldres 
swear,  that  neither  himself,  his  heirs,  nor  any  person  attached  to 
him,  would  ever  seek  open  or  private  revenge  for  the  insult  he  had 
received.  Thus  was  the  duke  of  Gueldres  set  at  liberty ;  but  in  the 
year  1388  did  this  misfortune  befal  him.  Let  us  return  to  sir  John 
de  Vienne,  admiral  of  France,  and  relate  what  he  said  from  the  king 
of  France  to  the  king  of  Castille. 


CHAPTER    CXXXIX. 

SIK  TOHir  DE  TIENYE,  OAMtSa  BECEIVED  HIS  AJ3SWBM.  FBOM  THE  KINO 
OF  C.\SinjM,  KETiniNB  TO  FRANCE.  THE  DUXE  OF  LANCASTER  FRO. 
CEEPS  IN  THE  MARRIAOE  OF  HIS  DAUOHTER  TO  THE  INFANT  OF  CAS- 
TILLE. THE  EARL  OF  ARtmDEL,  BAVINS  MADE  SOME  CRUISES  ON 
THE  COASTS    OF  NORBLANDT,  RETURNS   WITH    HIS   FLEET  TO  ENOLAND. 

The  admiral  of  France  continued  his  journey  until  he  arrived  in 
Castille,  when  he  inquired  where  the  king  resided.  He  was  an. 
swered,  "  Most  commonly  at  Burgos,"  whither  he  then  rode.  Hav. 
ing  dismounted  at  his  inn,  he  made  himself  ready  to  go  to  the  palace ; 
but  as  soon  as  the  king's  household  heard  of  his  arrival,  he  was  vis- 
ited by  them,  most  honorably,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  coun- 
try, from  their  attachment  to  the  king  of  France,  to  whom  they  held 
themselves  much  indebted,  and  he  was  conducted  to  the  king's 
apartment.  Sir  John  was  kindly  greeted  by  the  king,  to  whom  'ie 
gave  his  letters.  The  king  took  them,  and  called  his  council  aside, 
when,  having  read  and  -onsidered  them,  they  found  he  had  full 
powers  given  him,  and  sir  John  was  called  and  bade  to  explain  the 
cause  of  his  coming.  He,  who  was  ready  prepared,  thus  spoke,  in 
handsome  language :  "  Sir  king,  and  you  gentlemen  of  his  council, 
the  king  of  France  sends  me  hither,  on  account  of 'the  marriage 
which  he  has  heard  is  about  to  take  place  between  your  son  and  the 
(Jaughter  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  who  is,  as  you  know,  his  enemy. 
The  king  of  France  and  his  ministers  are  greatly  at  a  loss  to  conceive 
how  you  could  think  of  entering  into  any  treaty  of  marriage  or  other 
engagement,  without  their  being  made  acquainted  with  it;  for  they 
say  truly,  that  no  union  can  be  formed  between  children  vidthout 
great  intimacy  and  affection  of  the  parents  being  the  consequences. 
They  therefore  tell  you  by  my  mouth,  to  be  careful  not  to  enter  into 
any  treaties  that  may  be  prejudicial  to  the  king  of  France  ;  and  that 
those,  so  solemnly  sworn  to  be  observed  by  the  late  king  Henry,  your 
father,  the  prelates,  nobles  and  cities  of  the  realm,  be  no  way  in- 
fringed, otherwise  you  will  incur  the  pain  of  excommunication  from 
the  pope,  and  the  indignation  of  the  king  and  barons  of  France, 
whom  you  will  find,  to  your  disgrace,  your  most  bitter  enemies. 
This  is  what  I  am  ordered  to  say  to  you  from  the  king  of  France 
and  his  council." 

When  the  king  of  Castille,  and  those  present,  heard  such  «  re- 
proachful message  from  the  king  of  France,  they  were  so  much 
astonished,  that  they  looked  at  each  other,  but  not  one  attempted  to 
make  any  reply.  A  bishop,  however,  who  happened  to  be  there, 
made  the  following  answer :  "  Sir  John,  you  are  newly  arrived  in 
this  country,  and  the  king  and  ourselves  are  glad  to  see  you,  and  bid 
you  welcome.  Fair  sir,  the  king  has  perfectly  heard  and  understood 
your  message,  and  you  shall  shortly,  within  a  day  or  two,  have  such 
«i  answer  as  will  give  you  satisfaction."  "It  is  enough,"  replied 
oir  John  de  Vienne,  who  then  took  leave  of  the  king  and  council 
and  returned  to  his  lodgings.  It  was  reported  to  me,  that  he  re. 
mained  seven  days  without  having  any  answer ;  that  there  was  very 
gratt  dissembling  on  this  occasion,  and  he  became  quite  melancholy, 
for  he  never  saw  the  kins,  but  remained  o.  his  apartment,  scarcely 


visited  by  any  onfe.  Sir  John  de  Vienne,  noticing  this  delay,  spoke 
of  it  to  some  of  the  council,  whom  he  sometimes  saw,  declaring  he 
would  return  vrithout  the  answer.  They  suspected  he  would  keep 
his  word  and  do  as  he  said,  for  in  truth  such  was  his  intention. 

He  was  therefore  invited  to  the  palace,  and  such  answers  made 
him,  that,  on  his  return,  he  told  the  king  of  France,  and  those  whit 
had  sent  him,  not  to  be  under  any  uneasiness  respecting  the  king  of 
Castille  or  his  council,  for  they  would  never  enter  into  any  treaties 
with  England  that  should,  in  the  smallest  degree,  be  detrimental  to 
those  which  had  been  formed  between  France  and  Castille.  If  the 
king  of  Castille  married  his  son  to  the  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Lan- 
caster, according  to  the  unanimous  wish  of  his  country,  as  the  means 
of  obtaining  peace,  and  extinguishing  all  claims  on  his  crown,  it 
ought  not  to  have  given  umbrage  to  the  king  of  France  nor  to  that 
nation ;  for  the  king  of  Castille  and  his  subjects  were  firmly  resolved 
to  adhere  to  every  point  of  the  treaties  existing  between  them  and 
France. 

Such  was  the  purport  of  the  answer  sir  John  de  Vienne  had 
brought  from  Castille.  The  king  of  Castille  and  the  diike  of  Lan. 
caster  proceeded  in  the  marriage,  and  a  treaty  of  peace  was  amicably 
agreed  on  between  them,  by  the  before-mentioned  commissioners, 
for, the  duke  still  resided  in  the  Bordelois.  He  had  come  with  his 
duchess  and  daughter  from  Bayonne  to  Bordeaux,  where  he  was 
joyfully  received,  as  they  were  desirous  of  his  living  among  them, 
and  thence  had  gone  to  Libourne.* 

When  it  was  known  for  certain,  in  the  castle  of  the  count  de  Foix, 
that  the  king  of  Castille  had  made  peace  with  the  duke  of  Lancas. 
ter,  and  had  put  an  end  to  all  his  claims,  by  the  marriage  of  his  eon 
with  the  lady  Catherine  of  Lancaster,  to  whom  he  had  given  exten- 
sive territories  in  Castille,  besides  a  large  sum  to  the  duke,  amount, 
ing  to  two  hundred  thousand  nobles,  the  count  was  greatly  aston. 
ished,  (for  I  was  then  present,)  and  said :  "  This  king  of  Castille  is  a 
poor  creature,  to  make  peace  with  a  dead  man ;  for  I  am  sure  the 
duke  of  Lancaster  was  in  so  bad  a  way  he  knew  not  where  to  turn 
himself.  On  my  faith,"  continued  the  count,  "  the  duke  is  a  man 
of  ability,  and  ha^  prudently  managed  this  matter." 

It  was  about  Christmas  that  the  fleet  of  the  earl  of  Arundel,  which 
had  been  hovering  the  whole  year  along  the  coasts  of  Brittany,  la 
Rochelle,  Saintonge,  and  the  Bordelois,  came  to  the  shores  of  Nor. 
mandy,  and  sailed  by  Carentan.  It  had  Indeed  before  landed  at 
Cherbourg,  and  the  earl  seemed  inclined  to  make  war  »n  that  part 
of  the  country.  The  town  of  Carentan  and  its  dependencies  were 
under  the  command  of  the  lord  deHambre  and  the  lord  de  Torci, 
who  had  with  them  a  considerable  number  of  knights  and  squires  of 
Normandy.  The  earl  of  Arundel  learning  how  strongly  it  was  gar- 
risoned, passed  by,  thinking  he  might  lose  more  than  he  could  gain 
were  he  to  attack  it,  and  fell  on  another  town,  called  Torigny,1 
which  he  took  by  storm,  and  gained  great  wealth  by  plundering  it. 
They  carried  away  many  prisoners,  and  marched  to  the  barriers  of 
Bayeux,  but  only  made  a  slight  skirmish.  The  English  passed  the 
fords  of  St.  Clement,  and  did  great  damage  to  those  parts ;  for  they 
staved  there  fifteen  days  vrithout  any  one  coming  to  oppose  them. 

The  marshal  de  Blainville  was  indeed  in  Normandy ;  but  he  had 
no  information  of  what  was  passing,  or  he  would  have  provided  a 
remedy.  The  English  having  finished  their  expedition,  and  done 
one  hundred  thousand  francs  of  mischief  to  Normandy,  made  a  pru. 
dent  retreat,  and  recrossing  the  fords,  returned  to  Cherbourg,  where 
they  embarked  their  pillage  safely  on  board  the  fleet :  having  weighed 
anchor,  they  took  to  the  deep,  and  landed  at  Southampton.  Such 
were  the  deeds  done  by  this  fleet,  under  the  command  of  the  ear' 
of  Arundel. 

CHAPTER    CXL. 

THE  LORD  LEWIS  DE  SANCERRE  VISITS  THE  COUNT  DE  FOIX  AT  ORTHES. 
A  DEED  OF  ARMS  IS  PERFORMED,  BEFORE  THE  DUKE  OF  LANCASTER  AT 
BORDEAUX,  BETWEEN  FIVE  FRENCH  AND  FIVE  ENSLISH  MEN. 

The  lord  Lewis  de  Sancen'e,  marshal  of  France,  at  this  time  resided 
at  Toulouse  or  Carcassonne  in  Languedoc,  and  was  well  infermed 
of  the  treaties  that  were  in  agitation  between  the  duke  of  Berry  and 
the  count  de  Foix,  for  the  marriage  of  the  daughter  of  the  count  de 
Boulogne,  whom  the  duke  wished  to  have,  although  the  lady  was 
very  young.  The  marshal  had  a  desire  to  visit  the  count  de  Foix  at 
Orthfes,  and  I  believe  (from  the  information  I  had  from  his  people 
who  found  me  there  at  Christmas,)  the  king  of  France  had  ordered 
him  thither,  and  I  will  relate  on  what  errand. 

The  king  of  France  was  at  this  period  very  young,  though  anxious 
to  manage  his  government  well.  He  had  never  visited  Languedoc, 
which  is  an  extensive  province  filled  with  towns  and  castles,  that  had 
been  almost  ruined  by  the  oppressions  of  the  duke  of  Berry.  Heavy 
complaints  of  this  had  been  made  to  the  king  when  he  took  the 
government  into  his  own  hands ;  and  he  said  he  would  travel  intc 
Languedoc,  and  visit  the  pope,  whom  he  had  never  yet  seen  ;  anc 
he  was  likewise  desirous  of  seeing  the  count  de  Foix,  of  whose 
largesses  and  valor  he  had  heard  so  much. 


♦  "  Libourne,"  a  town  on  the  confluence  of  tlK  Dordogne  and  Garonne,  five  ieaguei 
nOTtheatt  trom  Bordeaux, 
t  "Torigny,"  a  town  in  Normandr,  three  leagues  ftom  SL  Im,  eiebl  firom  Couuincei 
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The  marshal  de  Sancerre  left  Toulouse  with  full  five  hundred 
horse,  rode  to  Tarbes  in  Bigorre,  and  thence  to  Orthis  in  B^arn. 
The  count  de  Foix,  having  had  intimation  of  his  coming,  ordered 
the  stewards  of  his  household  to  have  the  town  of  Orth^s  properly 
prepared  for  his  reception,  as  his  visit  gave  him  great  pleasure. 
These  orders  were  punctually  obeyed,  and  lodgings  were  marked  out 
in  the  town  for  the  marshal's  attendants,  but  he  himself  dismounted 
at  the  castle.  The  count  de  Foix  went  out  of  the  town  to  meet  him, 
attended  by  more  than  three  hundred  horse,  and  received  him  most 
kindly.  The  lord  Lewis  de  Sancerre  remained  at  Orth^s  about  six 
days  ;  and  he  then  acquainted  the  count  of  the  king's  intended  jour- 
ney into  Languedoc,  and  his  desire  to  see  him.  "  In  good  faith," 
replied  the  count  de  Foix,  "  he  will  be  welcome  there,  and  I  will 
with  pleasure  wait  on  him."  "  Indeed,  my  lord,"  answered  the 
marshal,  "  but  it  is  the  king's  wish  to  know  on  his  arrival  in  Lan- 
guedoc, plainly  and  openly,  whether  you  mean  to  attach  yourself  to 
the  French  or  to  the  English ;  for  in  these  wars  you  have  dissembled 
your  real  sentiments,  and  have  never  borne  arras  either  from  sum- 
mons or  entreaties." 

"  Ah,  lord  Lewis,"  said  the  count  de  Foix,  "  I  give  you  many 
thanks  for  having  spoken  to  me  on  this  subject.  If  I  have  excused 
myself  from  bearing  arms  for  either  side,  I  have,  as  I  thinkj  good 
reasons  for  it :  the  wars  between  England  and  France  no  way  con- 
cern me,  for  I  hold  my  country  of  B£arn  from  God,  my  sword,  and 
by  inheritance.  I  have  not,  therefore,  any  cause  to  enter  into  the 
service,  or  incur  the  hatred  of  either  of  these  kings.  I  know  well, 
that  my  enemies,  the  Armagnacs,  have  done  all  in  their  power  to  put 
me  in  the  ill  graces  of  both  monarchs ;  for  before  the  prince  of  Wales 
marched  into  Spain,  at  the  instigation  of  the  count  d'Armagnac,  he 
would  have  made  war  on  me,  having  a  strong  inclination  for  it,  if  sir 
John  Chandos  had  not  prevented  him.  Thanks,  however,  to  God,  I 
have  always  kept  myself  on  my  guard  in  as  courteous  a  manner  as 
possible,  and  shall  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  I  live :  after  my 
death,  matters  must  take  the  turn  that  is  natural  for  them."  Thus 
did  the  count  de  Foix  and  the  marshal  de  Sancerre  converse  as  long 
as  he  stayed.  On  his  departure,  the  count  presented  him  with  a 
handsome  courser,  a  fine  mule  and  good  hackney,  all  of  them  richly 
caparisoned.  He  gave  also  to  sir  Robert  Challies,  to  sir  Richard 
Dauphin,  and  to  the  knights  of  the  marshal,  two  hundred  francs 
each,  and  to  five  of  his  squires  fifty  francs. 

When  the  marshal  took  his  leave,  to  return  to  Toulouse,  I  wanted 
to  accompany  him  ;  but  the  count  de  Foix  would  not  allow  me,  and 
bade  me  stay  longer  with  him.  This  I  was  forced  to  comply  with, 
and  wait  his  will.  The  lord  Lewis  on  leaving  Orth^s,  took  the  road 
to  Tarbes,  whither  he  was  escorted  by  the  lord  dauphin  of  Bigorre, 
and  sir  Peter  Cabestan,  one  of  the  count  de  Foix's  household. 

About  this  time,  of  the  year  1389,  there  was  a  deed  of  arms  per- 
formed at  Bordeaux,  before  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  between  five 
Englishmen  and  the  same  number  of  French,  of  whom  some  were 
of  the  household  of  the  marshal  of  France.  The  combatants  were 
sir  Petiton  de  Pellagie,  a  Gascon  Englishman  ;  against  sir  Morice 
Mauvinet,  a  Frenchman  ;  sir  Raymond  of  Arragon,  English,  against 
the  bastard  de  Chauvigny,  French  ;  sir  Lewis  Malapers,  governor 
of  Aigues-Mortes,  English,  against  Jannequin  Corne  de  Cerf,  French ; 
Archibald  de  Villiers,  French,  against  the  son  of  the  lord  de  Chau. 
mont,  Gascon-English.  Many  knights  and  squires  from  B^arn,  and 
of  the  household  of  the  count  de  Foix,  being  desirous  of  seeing  these 
combats,  went  thither :  I  accompanies]  them ;  for  it  is  but  twenty- 
four  leagues  from  Orthfes  to  Bordeaux,  and  we  were  spectators  of 
these  duels,  which  were  fought  in  the  square  before  St.  Andrew's,  in 
the  presence  of  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Lancaster,  their  daughter, 
and  the  ladies  and  damsels  of  the  country.  They  did  not  combat 
all  together,  but  each  party  separately ;  and  were  to  perform  three 
courses  with  spears,  three  with  swords,  the  same  number  with  battle. 
iixes,  and  three  with  daggers,  all  on  horseback.  The  tiltings  occu. 
pied  three  days,  and  were  gallantly  performed  without  any  of  the 
ten  being  wounded.  Sir  Raymond  killed  the  horse  of  the  bastard 
de  Chauvigny,  which  greatly  angered  the  duke  of  Lancaster;  he 
blamed  the  knight  much  for  having  pointed  his  spear  too  low,  and 
presented  the  bastard  with  one  of  his  own  horses. 

Such  was  the  end  of  this  deed  of  arms,  which  teing  finished, 
every  one  returned  to  his  own  home. 


CHAPTER    CXLI. 

THE  DUCHESS  OF  LANCASTER  CARRIES  HER  DAUGHTER  TO  OASTILLE,  TO 
HARRY  HER  TO  THE  INFANT.  HAVINS  FOUND  THB  BONES  OF  HER 
FATHER,  SHE  HAS  THEM  CONVEYED  TO  SEVILLE,  AND  BURIED  WITH 
KEOAL   OBSEQUIES. 

Shobtlv  after  these  deeds  of  arms,  the  duchess  of  Lancaster  made 
preparations  for  her  journey  into  Castille,  whither  she  was  to  carry 
her  daughter,  to  solemnize  her  marriage  with  the  son  of  the  king  of 
Castille.  It  was  her  intention,  when  in  Castille,  to  visit  the  field  of 
battle  of  Monteil,  where  her  father,  don  Pedro,  had  lost  his  life,  and 
make  strict  inquiries  where- his  body  had  at  that  time  been  buried 
which,  when  found,  was  to  be  taken  up,  and  conveyed  to  the  city  of 
Seville,  and  magnificently  interred  there,  in  a  manner  becoming  a 
king.     When,  in  the  month  of  March  1389,  the  sun  began  to  have 


some  force,  and  the  days  to  lengthen,  the  duchess,  having  her  array 
ready,  set  out  from  Bordeaux,  and  went  to  Bayonne,  where  she  parted 
from  the  duke,  who  returned  to  Bordeaux.  She  and  her  ladies  con- 
tinued their  journey  to  the  city  of  Dax,  where  they  were  joyfully 
received,  as  that  town  belonged  to  England.  They  there  reposed 
themselves  for  two  days,  and  then  pursued  their  road  through  the 
country  of  the  Basques,  the  pass  of  Roncesvalles,  and  entered  Navarre. 
At  Pampeluna,  they  found  the  king  and  queen  of  Navarre,  who  re 
ceived  them  kindly :  for  the  queen  was  sister  to  the  king  of  Castille.* 

The  duchess  of  Lancaster  and  her  daughter  were  upward  of  ■ 
month  traversing  Navarre,  for  they  resided  at  different  parts  with  the 
king  and  queen ;  and  wherever  they  went  all  their  expenses  were 
defrayed.  On  their  entrance  into  Castille,  they  were  most  respect- 
fully treated  by  those  of  the  king's  household  who  had  been  sent  to 
meet  them :  there  were  also  deputies  from  difierent  parts  of  the 
realm.  All  the  kingdoms  of  Spain,  Castille  and  Galicia,  Seville  and 
Toledo,  and  Cordova,  were  rejoiced  at  the  arrival  of  these  ladies, 
since  ^e  younger  was  about  to  marry  the  son  of  king  John  their 
lord.  And  it  seemed  to  them  all  that  profound  peace  would  ensue, 
for  they  should  be  freed  from  all  fear  of  the  English  ;  and  as  to  the 
Portuguese,  they  should,  as  they  said,  make  bead  against  them  very 
easily.  Thus  the  ladies  proceeded  to  meet  king  John  of  Castille  at 
Burgos,  who  gave  them  a  splendid  and  affectionate  reception ;  the 
prelates  and  barons  of  the  country  were  there  also,  who  received 
them  in  a  similar  manner.  So  they  were  entertained  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  was  due  to  them  ;  and  the  agreements  before  entered  into, 
written  and  sealed,  between  John  king  of  Castille  and  John  duke  of 
Lancaster,  were  then  confirmed.  The  duke  of  Lancaster,  and  his 
wife,  were  to  receive  a  yearly  revenue  of  fifty  thousand  francs,  fov 
which  four  cities  and  the  whole  country  of  Medina  del  Campo  were 
pledged ;  and  further,  the  duchess  of  Lancaster  was  to  receive  for 
the  support  of  her  household  sixteen  thousand  francs ;  and  her  daugh- 
ter and  the  son  of  the  king  were,  during  the  lifetime  of  the  king,  to 
be  put  in  possession  of  the  whole  country  of  Galicia,  and  the  young 
prince  was  to  have  the  title  of  prince  of  Galicia.t 

The  marriage  having  been  solemnized,  and  all  contracts  signed, 
the  duchess  left  her  daughter  with  the  king  and  her  young  husband, 
who  was  then  but  eight  years  old.  She  took  leave  of  the  king  to  go 
to  Monteil,  as  she  had  proposed,  who  had  her  attended  by  the  gieat- 
est  personages  of  his  court.  On  her  arrival  at  Monteil,  anch  re. 
searches  were  made,  that  she  discovered  where  her  father  was  buried, 
and  had  his  bones  taken  up,  washed  and  embalmed,  and  carried  in 
a  cofiin  to  Seville,  where  the  cavalcade  was  met  by  large  processions 
from  that  town.  The  bones  were  conveyed  to  the  cathedral,  and 
there  most  reverently  buried,  with  very  solemn  obsequies,  which 
were  attended  by  king  John  of  Castille,  his  son,  the  young  prince  of 
Galicia,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  prelates  and  barons  of  the  realm. 
After  the  obsequies,  each  person  returned  home  :  the  king  of  Cas- 
tille, accompanied  by  his  son  and  daughter-in-law,  went  to  Val  di 
Soria  ;  but  the  duchess  of  Lancaster  went  to  Medina  del  Campo,  a 
handsome  and  large  town,  which  no'^  belonged  to  her  by  the  late 
treaties  of  peace,  and  remained  there  some  time. 

We  will  leave  speaking  of  her  and  Castille,  and  relate  the  nur- 
riage  of  the  duke  of  Berry,  and  other  events  wUch  ensued. 


CHAPTER    CXLII. 

the  DUKE  OF  BERRY  NEGOTIATES  80  SUCCESSFULLY  WITH  THE  COUNT  DI 
FOIX,  THAT  HE  SENDS  TO  BIN  BIS  COUSIN  OF  BOULOONE,  WHOM  Bl 
INSTANTLY    MARRIES. 

The  duke  of  Berry,  whose  first  duchess,  the  lady  Joan  of  Armag 
nac,  had  departed  this  life,  was  very  impatient  to  marry  again ;  for 
no  sooner  was  he  assured  of  having  failed  in  his  proposals  to  the 
duke  of  Lancaster,  than  he  set  clerks  to  work,  and,  with  proper  mes. 
sengers,  sent  to  negotiate  with  the  count  de  Foix  for  the  daughter 
of  the  count  de  Boulogne,  whom  he  had  had  in  wardship  for  nine 
years.  Because  the  duke  of  Berry  had  no  prospect  of  success  but 
through  the  count  de  Foix,  (who  was  of  such  a  character  that  he 
would  do  nothing  that  was  disagreeable  to  himself  for  either  father, 
mother,  pope,  or  any  friend  the  young  lady  had,)  he  opened  himself 
to  his  nephew  the  king  of  France,  and  to  his  brother  of  Burgundy, 
entreating  them  earnestly  to  interfere  in  the  business.  The  king 
laughed  most  heartily  at  his  uncle  of  Berry,  who  was  now  of  a  cer- 
tain  age,  and  said :  *'  My  good  uncle,  what  will  you  do  with  a  young 
girl  of  only  twelve  years  old,  and  you  are  sixty  ?  On  my  faith,  it  is 
great  folly  in  you  to  think  of  such  things.  Propose  my  fair  cousin 
John,  your  son,  to  her,  who  is  of  a  proper  age,  and  a  more  suitable 
match."  "  My  lord,"  replied  the  duke,  "this  has  been  proposed, 
but  the  count  de  Foix  would  not  listen  to  it,  because  my  son  descends 
by  the  mother  from  the  Armagnacs,  and  they  are  now  and  have  been 
some  time  at  war.  If  the  girl  is  too  young,  I  wiU  spare  her  awhile, 
until  she  be  a  perfect  woman."  "  Indeed  !"  said  the  king,  "  but, 
my  bonny  uncle,  she  will  not  spare  you."  He  then  laughingly  added : 
However,  since  we  see  your  love  for  her  is  so  strong,  we  will  cheei- 
lully  assist  you  in  the  matter." 


•  Charles  n.  king  of  Navam  manied.  in  1861,  Lnnon,  daufbtnof  H«IT  a  ui 

sister  of  John,  king  of  Castille.— Ed. 
t  His  title  was  Prince  of  the  Astiiriu.— Ed 
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Not  long  after  this,  the  king  ordered  the  lord  de  la  Riviere,  his 
first  knight,  steward  of  his  household  and  chamberlain,  to  undertake 
u  journey  to  B^arn,  and  with  him  the  viscount  d'Assy.  The  duke 
of  Burgundy  named,  as  envoys  on  his  part,  the  bishop  of  Autun,  and 
sir  William  de  la  Tremouille.  The  duke  of  Berry  entreated  a  pru. 
dent  and  valiant  knight,  called  John  de  Sancerre,  to  go  thither  on 
his  part  These  five  knights,  who  were  appointed  to  demand  this 
young  lady  in  marriage,  for  the  duke  of  Berry  from  the  count  de 
Foix,  left  their  homes,  and  were  all  to  meet  at  Avignon.  They  staid 
with  pope  Clement,  who  was  cousin-german  to  the  father  of  the  lady, 
full  fifteen  days,  and  about  Candlemas  departed,  taking  the  road 
through  Nismes  and  Montpellier  to  Toulouse. 

They  travelled,  with  great  state  and  short  journeys,  unto  Beziers 
and  Carcassonne,  where  they  found  the  marshal  de  Sancerre,  who 
received  them  very  magnificently,  as  was  right.  He  conversed  with 
them  concerning  the  count  de  Foix,  of  his  affairs  and  establishments, 
for  it  was  not  more  than  two  months  since  h»  had  returned  from 
thence.  From  Carcassonne  they  went  to  Toulouse,  and  there  re. 
mained  while  they  sent  messengers  to  the  count  de  Foix,  at  Orthis. 
They  opened  their  proposals  of  marriage,  but  distantly,  for  at  the 
beginning  the  count  was  very  cold,  on  account  of  the  duke  of  Lan. 
caster,  who  at  the  time  resided  at  Bordeaux  or  Llbourne,  having 
made  ofiers  ot  his  son,  the  earl  of  Derby,  for  the  young  lady  of  Bou- 
logne ;  and  it  was  thought,  from  the  long  time  these  lords  remained 
at  Toulouse,  the  marriage  would  not  take  effect.  They  regularly 
sent  daily  and  weekly  accounts  of  their  progress,  and  what  answers 
they  received  from  the  count  de  Foix,  to  the  duke  of  Berry,  who  re. 
■ided  at  La  Nonnette*  in  Auvergne,  and  the  duke,  whose  only  anx. 
iety  was  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  conclusion,  repeatedly  wrote  back 
to  press  them  not  to  desist  until  they  had  completed  the  business. 

The  count  de  Foix,  who  was  wise  and  subtle,  seeing  the  ardor  of 
the  duke,  treated  very  coldly,  and  managed  the  matter  so  well,  that, 
with  the  consent,  and  indeed  at  the  entreaty  of  all  parties,  he  received 
thirty  thousand  francs  for  the  time  the  young  lady  had  been  under 
his  care  and  wardship.  He  might  have  had  a  larger  sum,  had  he 
demanded  it ;  but  he  wished  to  show  moderation,  that  he  might  have 
their  thanks,  and  also  that  the  duke  of  Berry  should  feel  himself  un- 
der obligations  to  him.  When  everything  was  concluded,  the  count 
de  Foix  sent  the  young  lady  of  Boulogne  to  Morlans,  escorted  by  five 
hundred  lances,  under  the  command  of  sir  Espaign  du  Lyon,  sir 
Reginald  William,  sir  Peter  de  Cabestan,  sir  Adam  de  Cacasse,  sir 
Manaut  Nouilles,  and  sir  Peter  de  Kes.  She  was  there  delivered, 
in  ihe  name  of  the  duke  of  Berry,  to  the  embassadors  from  France,  who 
were  escorted  by  the  marshal  of  France  with  five  hundred  spears, 
and  Ihere  the  two  parties  separated.  Those  from  Foix  returned 
home,  and  the  French  carried  with  them  the  lady. 

Ty  J  duke  of  Berry  had  sent  to  her  his  array  of  cars  and  horses, 
with  every  sort  of  dress  and  ornament  for  her  head,  as  if  she  had 
been  ]ueen  of  France.  I,  John  Froissart,  the  author  of  this  history, 
took  my  departure  from  Orthfes  at  the  same  time  with  her ;  for  the 
count  de  Foix  had  told  me,  I  need  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  leave  him, 
for  he  would  take  care  I  should  return  in  good  company.  The 
duchess  of  Berry,  for  such  I  shall  henceforth  call  her,  continued  her 
journey  until  she  came  to  Avignon,  when  she  dismounted  at  lodg. 
ings  provided  for  her  by  the  pope  at  Villeneuve,  without  Avignon. 
On  the  morrow,  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  all 
the  cardinals  waited  on  her ;  when,  having  mounted  a  white  palfrey 
the  pope  had  given  her,  she  crossed  the  bridge  over  the  RhAne  in 
great  state,  and  waited  on  the  pope  at  his  palace  at  Avignon,  who 
was  seated  in  consistory  on  his  papal  throne  to  receive  her.  He 
kissed  her  on  the  mouth,  on  account  of  their  relationship ;  and  the 
duchess,  with  her  company,  then  went  to  dinner  at  the  hbtel  of  the 
cardinal  of  Turin,  below  the  pope's  palace,  and  there  met  a  great 
company  of  cardinals.  This  was  on  a  Tuesday  ;  the  following  day 
the  pope  entertained  her  and  her  attendants  at  dinner ;  and  this  visit 
of  the  duchess,  as  I  have  heard  say,  cost  the  pope  ten  thousand  francs. 

On  the  Friday  she  supped  at  the  palace,  and  took  leave  of  the 
pope.  On  the  Saturday  she  departed,  and  dined  and  lay  at  Orange. 
She  continued  her  journey  on  horseback,  or  in  a  carriage,  through 
Valence  and  Vlenne,  to  Lyon,  where  she  reposed  herself  for  two 
whole  days.  On  her  departure  she  went  to  La  Bresle,  then  passing 
through  the  country  of  Forftts,  came  to  La  Palisse,  in  Burgundy, 
then  to  Quissy,  to  Hanche-sur-Allier,  and  to  Riom,  in  Auvergne, 
where  she  likewise  remained  two  iays,  before  the  duke  of  Berry 
arrived.  He  came  thither  ig  great  state,  the  night  of  Whitsunday, 
and  on  that  day,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  was  married  to 
her.  The  marriage  was  very  magnificent,  and  there  were  present 
he  count  de  Boulogne,  the  count  d'Estampes,  and  the  count  dau- 
phin d' Auvergne.  The  feastings  and  tournaments  Usted  four  days, 
and  I,  tiie  writer  of  this  book,  was  a  partaker  of  ther   all. 


CHAPTER   CXLIII. 

CDtTAin  PRtTDENT  MEM  NEBOTIATE  A  TRDCE,  10*  THREE  YEARS,  BETWEEN 
THE  FKEKCH  AND  ENOUSH,  AND  ALL  THEIR  ALLIES. 

Yov  have  heard  that  a  truce  had  been  concluded  with  all  the  Eng. 
Uih  garrisons,  from  the  Loire  to  the  country  beyond  the  Garonne 

•  '  La  Nonnetts."  a  town  in  Aunrcne,  •lactioa  of  Inoin. 


and  Gironde,  to  last  until  Saint  John  the  Baptist's  day,  1389.  Di.. 
ring  this  time,  some  wise  and  great  lords  opened  a  negotiation  for  a 
general  truce  between  France  and  England,  on  sea  and  land,  for 
three  years.  It  was  the  intention  of  these  persons  that  all  the  allies 
of  either  side  should  be  included  in  it,  such  as  the  kings  of  Castille 
and  Scotland,  the  king  of  Portugal  and  many  barons  of  Upper  Gas. 
cony.  They  had  much  trouble  before  they  could  accomplish  this"; 
for  the  Scots  would  no  way  listen  to  it,  though,  when  the  proposal 
was  first  made  by  the  king  of  France  to  the  king  of  Scotland,  he 
himself  had  readily  assented,  for  he  wished  not  for  war.  He  sum. 
moned,  therefore,  the  prelates  and  barons  of  his  realm,  to  lay  the 
matter  before  them,  as  he  could  not  agree  to  this  truce  for  the  king. 
dom  without  their  consent ;  and,  if  he  had,  they  would  not  have 
abided  by  it.  The  letters  which  had  been  received  from  the  king 
of  France  were  read  in  their  presence,  containing  his  wish  tlfat 
they  would  agree  with  him  for  a  truce  of  three  years.  This  intelli. 
genoe  was  very  disagreeable  to  them,  and  they  said,  "  The  king  pi 
France  seems  to  propose  a  truce,  when  it  is  the  moment  to  continue 
the  war :  we  have  completely  defeated  the  English  at  Ottcrbourtie ; 
and  the  season  is  not  so  far  advanced,  but  that  we  may  do  it  again 
and  again."  Many  debates  ensued,  for  they  were  very  unwilling  to 
accept  of  a  truce.  It  was  at  length  resolved  to  send  a  bishop  and 
three  knights  to  the  king  of  France  and  his  council,  to  prevent  the 
treaty  from  being  further  advanced,  and  to  offer  the  friendship  of  thr 
realm  cf  Scotland. 

The  bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  sir  Archibald  Douglas,  sir  William 
Lindsay,  and  sir  John  Sinclair,  were  appointed  to  this  embassy 
They  departed  as  speedily  as  they  could,  and,  having  landed  at 
Sluys,  rode  on  to  Paris.  They  laid  their  credential  letters,  from  th« 
prelates  and  barons  of  Scotland,  before  the  king  of  France  and  his 
council,  and  were  readily  listened  to,  from  the  great  desire  they  had 
to  prosecute  the  war  against  the  English,  But,  notwithstanding  this, 
the  treaty  was  now  so  far  advanced,  that  they  could  not  retract :  the 
Scots,  therefore,  had  very  civil  answers  given  them ;  but  the  treaty 
was,  of  necessity,  completed. 

The  truce  was  concluded,  through  the  means  of  commissioners  of 
high  rank  on  both  sides,  who  held  their  conferences  at  Leulinghem, 
between  Boulogne  and  Calais.  In  it  were  included  all  the  allies  of 
France  and  England,  who  agreed  topreserve  the  peace  inviolate,  by 
every  means,  public  or  private,  for  the  space  of  three  years.  The 
commissioners  from  the  king' of  France  were  the  bishop  of  Bayeux, 
count  Waleran  de  St.  Pol,  sir  William  de  Melun,  sir  Nicholas 
Bracque,  and  sir  John  le  Mercier,  who  resided  at  Boulogne.  On 
the  part  of  the  king  of  England  were  the  bishop  of  Durham,  the 
earl  of  Salisbury,  sir  William  Beauchamp,  governor  of  Calais,  jfohn 
Lanon,  Nicholas  de  Gaberth,  and  Richard  Roelle,  clerk  and  doctor  o) 
laws,  who  remained  at  Calais.  The  place  of  conference,  where  they 
mutually  assembled,  was  Leulinghem,  between  Boulogne  and  Calais 

At  this  period,  there  was  much  bustle  in  France  and  elsewhere, 
on  account  of  the  splendid  feasts  king  Charles  intended  holding  in 
Paris,  on  the  entry  of  his  queen  Isabella,  who  had  never  as  yet  vis. 
ited  that  city.  Knights,  squires,  ladles  and  damsels  made  the  rich- 
est dresses  for  the  occasion  ;  of  all  which  I  will  give  an  exact  account, 
before  I  say  more  of  the  truce  that  was  fairly  written  outj  and  sealed 
by  all  the  parties. 

END  OF  THE  THIRD  VOLUME  OF  THE  CHRONICLES  OF  SIS   JOHN  FROISSART 


FOURTH  VOLUME 


CHRONICLES  OF  SIR  JOHN  FROISSART. 


chapte;r  I. 

FROISSART   RELATES    HIS   TRAVELS    AFTER    HE   HAD  LEFT   ORTpES. 

You  who  take  delight  in  this  history  must  know,  that  on  my  leav. 
ing  the  castle  of  the  noble  count  Gaston  de  Foix,  I  returned  through 
Auvergne  and  France,  in  company  with  the  gallant  lord  de  la  Riviere 
and  sir  William  de  la  Tremouille,  who  had  conducted  the  lady  Jane 
of  Boulogne  to  the  duke  of  Berry  in  the  town  of  Riom,  where  he 
had  married  her,  as  has  been  related;  for,  having  been  present  at  all 
these  feasts,  I  may  well  speak  of  them.  I  went  thence  to  Paris, 
where  I  met  the  noble  lord  de  Coucy,  one  of  my  pations,  who  had 
lately  married  a  daughter  to  the  duke  of  Lorraine. 

The  lord  de  Coucy  entertained  me  kindly,  and  asked  many  quee. 
tions  about  Foix,  B^arn,  pope  Clement,  and  Avignon,  as  well  as  con- 
cerning the  nuptials  of  the  duke  of  Berry,  and  of  a  particular  friend 
of  his,  and  likewise  one  of  my  patrons,  the  lord  Berald,  dauphin  of 
Auvergne.     To  all  his  questions  I  satisfied  him  as  to  what  I  knew. 
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3T  had  seen,  insomuch  that  he  was  well  pleased  ;  and  said,  "  You 
shall  come  with  me  into  Cambresis,  for  I  am  going  to  a  castle  the 
king  has  given  me,  called  Cievecoeur :  it  is  two  leagues  from  Cam. 
bray,  and  nine  from  Valenciennes."  "  The  distances  are  very  right, 
my  lord,"  replied  I,  and  accepted  his  offer.  On  the  road,  he  told  me, 
that  the  bishop  of  Bayeux,  the  count  de  St.  Pol,  sir  William  de 
Melun,  and  sir  John  le  Mercier,  were  at  Boulogne,  by  orders  from 
the  king  of  France ;  and  that  there  were  at  Calais,  on  the  part  of 
king  Richard  of  England,  the  bishop  of  Durham,  the  earl  of  Salia. 
bury,  sir  William  Beaucharap,  governor  of  Calais,  sir  John  Clambon, 
sir  Nicholas  Grandbourg,  knights  and  chamberlains  to  the  king  of 
England,  and  sir  Richard  Rocharle,*  doctor  of  laws ;  who  had  re- 
mained at  Boulogne  and  Calais  upward  of  a  month,  waiting  for  com- 
missioners from  Scotland,  "  who  were  not  arrived  six  days  ago,  as 
ray  cousin  Saint  Pol  writes  me  word.  The  king  of  France  has 
therefore  written  to  king  Robert  of  Scotland,  to  press  him  to  accept 
of  the  truce,"  for  the  English  will  not  consc*  to  it  unless  the  Scots 
be  included." 

Thus  continuing  our  journey,  we  came  to  CrevecoBur,  where  I  re- 
mained with  him  three  days  to  repose  and  refresh  myself,  when  I 
took  leave,  and  went  to  Valenciennes.  After  staying  there  a  fort- 
night, I  went  to  Holland,  to  visit  my  gallant  patron  and  lord,  the 
count  de  Blois,  whom  I  found  at  Sohoenhoven.  He  made  me  good 
cheer,  and  inquired  after  news.  I  told  him  enough  of  all  I  had  seen 
or  heard,  and  was  with  him  upward  of  a  month,  as  well  at  Gouda 
as  Schoenhoven,  and  then  took  leave  to  return  to  France,  to  learn 
the  particulars  of  the  conferences  that  were  holding  at  Leulinghera, 
between  the  French  and  English,  and  likewise  to  be  present  at  the 
magnificent  feasts  that  were  to  be  given  at  queen  Isabella's  public 
entry  into  Paris,  where  as  yet  she  had  never  been.t 

To  learn  the  most  I  could,  I  travelled  through  Brabant,  and  man- 
aged to  arrive  at  Paris  eight  days  before  the  commencement  of  the 
feasts.  I  had  so  much  forethought,  respecting  the  French  and  Scots 
lords  who  had  been  at  the  conferences  at  Leulinghera,  that  I  made 
acquaintance  with  sir  William  de  Melun,  who  related  to  rae  all  their 
transactions,  and  that  the  count  de  St.  Pol  had  passed  over  to  Eng- 
land, to  visit  his  brother-in-law,  king  Richard^  find  to  have  the  truce 
confirmed,  which  was  to  last  for  three  years ;  but  he  said  he  would 
be  here  at  all  events  to  partake  of  the  feasts.  I  asked  sir  William, 
"  what  lords  the  Scots  had  sent  to  the  conference ;  for  that  in  my 
younger  days  I  had  been  in  Scotland,  as  far  as  the  Highlands,  and 
as  at  that  time  I  was  at  the  court  of  king  David,  I  was  acquainted 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  nobility  of  that  country."  He  told  me, 
"  that  the  bishop  of  Aberdeen,  sir  James  and  sir  David  Lindsay,  and 
sir  Walter  Sinclair,  were  the  commissioners  for  Scotland."t  All 
this  I  carefully  remembered,  that  I'  might  enregister  it  in  my  Chron- 
icle, with  all  I  should  see  or  hear  at  this  grand  feast  of  Isabella's 
entry,  the  arrangement  of  which  was  as  follows. 


CHAPTER  II. 

I1UE£N  ISABELLA  OF  FBANCE  MAKES  HER  PUBLIC  ENTBT    INTO  TBI  CIIT 
OF   PABIS. 

Oh  Sunday  the  20th  day  of  June,^  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1399, 
there  were  such  crowds  of  people  in  Paris,  it  was  marvellous  to  see 
them;  and  on  this  Sunday,  the  noble  ladies  of  France  who  were  to 
accompany  the  queen,  assembled  in  the  afternoon  at  Saint  Denis, 
with  such  of  the  nobility  as  were  appointed  to  lead  the  litters  of  the 
queen  and  her  attendants.  The  citizens  of  Paris,  to  the,  amount  of 
twelve  hundred,  were  mounted  on  horseback,  dressed  in  uniforms  of 
green  and  crimson,  and  lined  each  side  of  the  road.  Queen  Joan 
and  her  daughter,||  the  duchess  of  Orleans,  entered  Paris  first,  about 
an  hour  after  noon,  in  a  covered  litter,  and  passing. through  the  great 
street  of  Saint  Denis,  went  to  the  palace,  where  the  king  was  wait- 
ing for  them,  and  this  day  they  went  no  farther.  Tie  queen  of 
France,  attended  by  the  duchess  of  Berry,  the  duchess  of  Burgundy, 


*  "  Clambon,  Grandbourg,  Rocbarle."  These  names  are  different  in  almost  uU  the 
cupios,  MS.  or  printed.  They  are  called  Lanon,  L'asnon— Gaborth,  Gunboch— Roolie 
and  Rohnle.  Lord  Berners  retains  them  as  in  the  preceding  chapter,  but  totally  oraitl 
Uiem  in  this.  The  treaty,  which  is  at  length  in  llymer,  has  the  names  as  follows.  Those 
from  France  are  also  different  from  Froissart. 

Tite  bisliop  of  Durham,  sir  William  Bcauchamp,  governor  of  Calais,  sir  John  Deve- 
reux,  steward  of  tlie  king*s  household^sir  John  Clanvow,  sir  Nicholas  Daggewortfa, 
knights  of  the  king^s  chamber. 

tUnd^metith  is  the  translation  of  a  note.  vol.  iii.  p.  85.  of  M.  Levesque's  history  of 
the  five  first  kings  of  the  race  of  Valois. 

"  One  would  be  icmpted  to  believe,  fri.in  the  recitals  of  our  historians,  that  the  queen, 
who  had  now  been  married  four  years,  made  this  her  first  entry  into  Paris.  It  is  a  mis- 
take. She  was  there  in  1386,  when  Charles  wrote  to  her,  the  ^Lh  April,  from  Montdi- 
.  dier^  to  send  tn  Amiens  the  amount  of  the  taxes,  and  to  hasten  all  men-at-arms  and  for- 
eit^ners  that  were  intended  for  the  invasion  of  England  from  Paris.  He  orders  her  at 
the  same  time  to  priiclaim  war  against  the  Flemings  nnd  their  allies.  One  may  cotyec- 
lure,  from  this  letter,  thnt  he  had  intrusted  her-with  the  regency." 

t  The  Scots  commissionors  are  evidently  wrong.  The  finest  MS.  in  the  British  Museum 
has  sir  Archibald  and  sir  William  Lindsay,  and  sir  John  Sinclair.  But  in  Rymer,  there 
is  mention  only  made  of  the  arclihishop  of  Glasgow  and  bishop  of  Dunkeld. 

4  "  Jitne.^'    My  MSB.  and  that  in  the  B.  Museum  have  the  20th  of  August. 

11"  Queen  Joan  and  her  daughter."  [sjspect  there  must  he  tome  mistake,  although 
this  paragraph  is  in  all  the  editions  I  know  of,  printed  and  MS.;  hut  I  eanjiot  discover 
who  these  persona  ges  were,  for  all  the  queens  of  that  name  were  dead,  the  last  of  them 
the  praceding  year,  and  the  duke  of  Toiiraine,  the  kind's  brother,  succeeded  to  the  title 
of  duke  of  Orleans  on  the  death  of  Philip,  in  1391 :  he  had  been  lately  married  to  Vaj- 
fntina,  of  Milan,  ivho  is  mentioned  aflerwards  as  formiPK  port  of  the  procMsion. 


the  duchess  of  Touraine,  the  duchess  of  Lorraine,  the  countess  o{ 
Nevers,  the  lady  of  Coucy,  vrith  a  crowd  of  other  ladies,  began  the 
procession  in  open  Utters,  most  richly  ornamented.  The  duchess  of 
Touraine  was  not  in  a  litter,  but  to  display  herself  the  more,  wai 
mounted  on  a  palfrey,  magnificently  caparisoned. 

The  litter  of  the  queen  was  led  by  the  dukes  of  Touraine  and 
Bourbon  at  the  head;  the  dukes  of  Berry  and  Burgundy  were  at  the 
centre,  and  the  lord  Peter  de  Navarre  and  the_count  d'OstrevantJie- 
hind  the  litter,  which  was  open  and  beautifully  ornamented.  The 
duchess  of  Touraine  followed,  on  her  palfrey,  led  by  the  count  de 
la  Marche  and  the  count  de  Nevers,  the  whole  advancing  slowly,  at 
a  foot's  pace.  After  her  came  the  duchess  of  Burgundy  and  her 
daughter,  the  lady  Margaret  of  Hainault,  in  an  open  litter,  led  by 
the  lord  Henry  de  Bar,  and  sir  William,  the  young  count  de  Namur. 
Then  came  the  duchess  of  Berry,  and  the  daughter  of  the  lord  de 
Coiicy,  in  an  open  and  ornamented  litter,  led  by  sir  James  de  Bour- 
bon, and  sir  Philip  d'Artois.  Then  the  duchess  of  Bar  and  her 
daughter,  led  by  sir  Charles  d'Albret  and  the  lord  de  Coucy.  There 
was  no  particular  mention  made  of  the  other  ladies  and  damsels  who 
followed  in  covered  chariots,  or  on  palfreys,  led  by  their  knights. 
Serjeants,  and  others  of  the  king's  officers,  had  full  employment,  in 
making  way  for  the  processions,  and  keeping  off  the  crowd ;  for 
there  were  such  numbers  assembled,  it  seemed  as  if  all  the  world 
had  come  thither. 

At  the  gate  of  St.  Denis,  that  opens  into  Paris,  was  the  represent, 
ation  of  a  starry  firmament,  and  within  it  were  children  dressed  as 
angels,  whose  singing  and  chanting  was  melodiously  sweet.  There 
was  also  an  image  of  the  Virgin  holding  in  her  arms  a  child,  who  at 
times  amused  himself  with  a  windmill,  made  of  a  large  walnut.  The 
upper  part  of  this  firmament  was  richly  adorned  with  the  arms  of 
France  and  Bavaria,  with  a  brilliant  sun  dispersing  its  rays  through 
the  heavens ;  and  this  sun  was  the  king's  device  at  the  ensuing  tour- 
naments.*  The  queen  of  France  and  the  ladies  took  delight  in  view. 
ing  this  as  they  passed,  as  indeed  did  all  who  saw  it.  The  queen 
then  advanced  slowly  to  the  fountain,  in  the  street  of  Saint  Denis, 
which  was  covered  and  decorated  with  fine  blue  cloth,  besprinkled 
over  with  golden  flowers-de.luce.  The  pillars  that  surrounded  the 
fountain  were  ornamented  with  the  arms  of  the  chief  barons  of  France ; 
and,  instead  of  water,  it  ran  in  great  streams  of  Clair^,t  and  excel- 
lent Piement.}  Around  this  fountain  were  young  gwls  handsomely 
dressed,  having  on  their  heads  caps  of  solid  gold,  who  sang  so  sweetly, 
it  was  a  pleasure  to  hear  them ;  and  they  held  in  their  hands  cups  of 
gold,  offering  their  liquors  to  all  who  chose  to  drink.  The  queen 
stopped  there  to  hear  and  look  at  them,  as  did  the  ladies  as  they 
passed  by. 

Below  the  monastery  of  the  Trinity  there  was  a  scaffold  erected  in 
the  street,  and  on  this  scaffold  a  castle,  with  a  representation  of  the 
battle  with  king  Saladin,  performed  by  living  actors  ;  the  Christians 
on  the  one  side  and  the  Saracens  on  the  other.  All  the  lords  of  re- 
nown, who  had  been  present,  were  represented  with  their  blazoned 
war.coats,  such  as  were  worn  in  those  times.  A  little  above  was  the 
person  of  the  king  of  France,  surrounded  by  his  twelve  peers  in  their 
proper  arms :  and  when  the  queen  came  opposite  the  scaffold,  king 
Richard  was  seen  to  leave  his  companions,  and  advance  to  the  king 
of  France,  to  request  permission  to  fight  the  Saracens,  which  having 
obtained,  he  returned  to  his  army,  who  instantly  began  the  attack  on 
Saladin  and  the  Saracens.  This  battle  lasted  for  a  considerable  time, 
and  was  seen  with  much  pleasure. 

The  procession  then  passed  on,  and  came  to  the  second  gate  of 
St.  Denis,^  where,  like  to  the  first,  there  had  been  made  a  represent 
ation  of  a  richly  starred  firmament,  with  the  Holy  Trinity  seated  in 
great-majesty,  and  within  the  heaven  little  children  as  angels  singing 
very  melodiously.  As  the  queen  passed  under  the  gate,  two  angels 
descended  from  above,  holding  an  extraordinarily  rich  golden  crown, 
ornamented  with  precious  stones,  which  they  gently  placed  on  the 
head  of  the  queen,  sweetly  singing  the  following  verses  • 

"  Dame  enclose  entre  fleuis  de  liyi, 
Reme  etrn  vous  de  Paris, 
De  Fiance,  et  de  tout  le  pall, 
Noiis  en  r'allons  en  paroidiB." 

When  they  came  opposite  to  the  chapel  of  St.  James,  they  found  a 
scaffold  erected  on  the  right  hand,  richly  ornamented  with  tapestry, 
surrounded  with  curtains,  in  the  manner  of  a  chamber :  within  which 
were  men  who  played  finely  on  organs.  The  whole  street  of  Saint 
Denis  was  covered  with  a  canopy  of  rich  camlet  and  silk  cloths,  as 
if  they  had  had  the  cloths  for  nothing,  or  were  at  Alexandria  or  Da- 
mascus. I,  the  writer  of  this  account,  was  present,  and  astonished 
whence  such  quantities  of  rich  stuffs  and  ornaments  could  have  come ; 
for  all  the  houses  on  each  side  the  great  street  of  Saint  Denis,  as  fat 
as  the  Chatelet,  or  indeed  to  the  great  bridge,||  were  hung  with  tap- 
estries representing  various  scenes  and  histories  to  the  great  delight 
of  all  beholders. 

The  quoen  and  her  ladies,  conducted  by  great  lords  in  their  litters, 


*  Louis  XIV  took  the  same  device,  with  the  motto  of  "  Neo  pluribus  impar." 

t  "  Clairt,"  or  clairet— light  red  wine.— Ed. 

t  "  Piement"— is  a  liquor  made  of  honey,  wine,  and  different  spioes.— Do  Camu, 

5  Uenys  Sauvnge,  in  b  marginal  note,  says,  "  that  he  thinks  this  gate  was  called  W 
Porte  ttux  Peintres."  and  was  pulled  down  in  the  reign  of  f rancls.I.  It  was  called  forte 
«ux  Peintres,  because  many  painters  resided  near  it.— Sadvaj.. 

II  Uenys  Sauvage  says,  \ie  means  by  tlie  great  bridge  the  bridce  of  Natr».Oui». 
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UTiTed  Bt  length  at  the  gate  of  the  Chitelet,  where  they  stopped  to 
M«  other  splendid  pageants  that  had  been  prepared  for  them.  At 
the  gate  of  the  Chittelet  was  erected  a  castle  of  wood,  with  towers 
strong  enough  to  last  forty  years.  At  each  of  the  battlements  was  a 
knight  completely  armed  from  head  to  foot;  and  in  the  castle  was  a 
superb  bed,  as  finely  decorated  with  curtains  and  everything  else,  as 
if  for  the  chamber  of  the  king,  and  this  bed  was  called  the  bed  of 
justiOT,  in  whiiih  lay  a  person  to  represent  St.  Anne.    On  the  espla- 
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nade,  before  tne  castie,  (which  comprehended  a  tolerably  large  space,) 
was  a  warren  and  much  brush-wood,  within  which  were  plenty  of 
hares,  rabbits  ^.nd  young  birds,  that  fled  out  and  in  again  for  fear  of 
the  populace.  From  this  wood,  on  the  side  near  the  queen,  there 
issued  a  large  white  hart,  that  made  for  the  bed  of  justice ;  from  an- 
other part  came  forth  a  lion  and  eagle,  well  represented,  and  proudly 
advanced  towaJ  the  stag.  Then  twelve  young  maidens,  richly 
dressed,  with  chaplets  of  gold  on  their  heads,  came  out  of  the  wood, 
holding  naked  swords  in  their  hands,  and  placed  themselves  between 
the  hart,  the  lion,  and  eagle  ;  showing,  that  with  their  swords  they 
were  determined  to  defend  the  hart  and  the  bed  of  justice. 

The  queen,  the  ladies  and  lords,  having  seen  this  pageant  with 
pleasure,  passed  on  to  the  bridge  of  Notre.Dame,  which  was  deco- 
rated so  ha.idsoraely,  it  could  not  be  amended  :  it  was  covered  with 
a  starry  canopy  of  green  and  crimson,  and  the  streets  were  all  hung 
,  with  tapestry  as  far  as  the  church  of  Notre-Dame.  When  the  queen 
.jnd  her  ladies  had  passed  the  bridge,  and  were  near  the  church,  it 
was  late  in  the  evening ;  for  the  procpssion,  ever  since  it  had  set  out 
from  St.  Denis,  had  advanced  but  a  foot's  pace.  The  great  bridge 
of  Paris  was  hung  all  its  length  with  green  and  white  sarcenet ;  but 
before  the  queen  and  her  company  entered  Notre-Dame,  she  was 
presented  with  other  pageants  that  delighted  her  and  her  ladies  very 
much  :  I  will  describe  them.  _ 

A  full  month  before  the  queen's  entry  to  Pans,  a  master  engineer 
from  Geneva  had  fastened  a  cord  to  the  highest  tower  of  Notre. 
Dame,  which,  passing  high  above  the  streets,  was  fixed  to  the  most 
elevated  house  on  the  bridge  of  Saint  Michael.  As  the  qu«en  was 
passing  down  the  street  of  Notre-Dame,  this  man  left  the  tower,  and, 
seating  himself  on  the  cord,  descended,  singing,  with  two  lighted 
torches  in  his  hand,  for  it  was  now  dark,  to  the  great  astonishment 
of  aU  who  saw  him  how  he  could  do  it.  He  kept  the  lighted  torches 
in  his  hands  that  he  might  'be  seen  by  all  Pans,  and  even  two  or 
three  leagues  off.    He  played  many  tncks  on  the  rope,  and  his  agility 

'^ThWhoToTParis  and  his  numerous  "l^'gy- <='»''>«?.'"  *f 
robes,  were  without  the  church  of  Notre-Dame,  w^tmg  fp^heq"^;"' 
who  was  helped  out  of  her  litter  j;  «he  four  dukes,  of  Beny,  Bur. 
gundy,  Touraine  and  Bourbon.  When  the  other  ladies  had  left  thevr 
Cnd  dismounted  from  thei,  palfreys  they  all  entered  the  ehmch 
"    ™.-j  «»rinn.  oraceded  bv  the  bishop  and  pnests,  smgmg 


aloud  to  the  praise  of  Cod  and  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  queen  was 
conducted  through  the  nave  and  choir  to  the  great  altar,  where,  on 
her  knees,  she  made  her  prayers  according  as  she  thought  good,  and 
presented,  as  her  offering,  four  cloths  of  gold,  and  the  handsome 
crown  which  the  angels  had  put  on  her  head  at  the  gate  of  Paris,  as 
has  been  related.  The  lord  John  de  la  Riviere  and  sir  John  le  Mer. 
cier  instantly  brought  one  more  rich  with  which  they  crowned  her. 
This  being  done,  the  queen  and  her  ladies  returned  to  their  litters, 

wherein  they  were  seated 
as  before  ;  and,  as  it  was 
late,  there  were  upward 
of  five  hundred  lighted  ta. 
pers  attending  the  proces- 
sion. In  such  array  were 
they  conducted  to  the  pal. 
ace,  where  the  king,  queen 
Joan,  and  the  duchess  ol 
Orleans,  were  waiting  for 
them.*  The  ladies  '  here 
quitted  their  litters,  and 
were  conducted  to  differ- 
ent apartments;  and  the 
lords,  after  the  dancing,  re., 
turned  to  their  hotels.t 

On  the  morrow,  which 
was  Monday,  the  king  gavo 
a  grand  dinner  to  a  nu- 
merous company  of  ladies ; 
and,  at  the  hour  of  high 
mass,  the  queen  of  France 
was  led  by  the  before-men . 
tioned  dukes  to  the  Holy 
Chapel,  where  she  was  an. 
■ointed  and  sanctified  as 
queens  of  France  usuallj 
are.  Sir  William  de  Viare, 
archbishop  of  Rouen,  said 
mass.  After  mass,  which 
was  well  and  solemnly 
sung,  the  king  and  queen 
returned  to  their  apart, 
ments,  as  did  the  othei 
ladies  to  theirs  who  lodged 
in  the  Palace.  Shortly 
after  the  mass,  the  king, 
queen,  and  all  the  ladies 
entered  the  hall.  You 
must  know,  that  the  great 
table  of  marble.t  which  is 
in  the  hall,  and  is  never  removed,  was  covered  with  an  oaken  plank, 
four  inches  thick,  and  the  royal  dinner  placed  thereon.  Near  the 
table,  and  against  one  of  the  pillars,  was  the  king's  buffet,  magnifi 
cently  decked  out  vrith  gold  and  silver  plate,  and  much  envied  by 
many  who  saw  it.  Before  the  king's  table,  and  at  some  distance, 
were  wooden  bars  with  three  entrances,  at  which  were  serjeants-at. 
arms,  ushers,  and  archers,  to  prevent  any  from  passing  them  but  those 
who  served  the  table  ;  for  in  truth  the  crowd  was  so  very  great,  that 
there  was  no  moving  but  with  much  difficulty.  There  were  plenty 
of  minstrels,  who  played  away  t5  the  best  of  their  abilities. 

The  kings,  prelates,  and  ladies,  having  washed  and  seated  them- 
selves at  table,  their  places  were  as  follows :  the  bishop  of  Noyen 
was  seated  at  the  head  of  the  king's  table,  then  the  bishop  of  Langres, 
and  then  the  archbishop  of  Rouen,  by  the  side  of  the  king  of  France, 
who  was  that  day  clothed  in  a  crimson  surcoat,  lined  with  ermine, 
and  the  royal  crown  upon  his  head.     A  litde  above  the  king  was  tlie 


•  Denys  Sauvage,  in  a  marginal  note,  says  that  this  queen  Joan  was  the  widow  o( 
Charles  le  Bel,  and  her  daughter  Blanche  married  to  Philip  duke  of  Orleans,  brother  to 
the  late  king  John.  .... 

Froiasart  has  mentioned  them  before ;  but  the  widow  of  Charles  le  Bel  died,  according 
to  r  Alt  de  Viriler  les  Dates,  at  Brieniomte-Robeil,  1370,  a  nd  queen  Isabella's  entry  was 
in]SS9.  .        . 

t  Froissart  having  omitted  a  curious  circumstance  that  happened  at  this  entry  of  th« 
queen,  I  shall  translate  it  from  Les  Grandes  Chroniques  de  St.  Denys. 

"The  king  having  heard  what  fine  pageants  were  preparing,  said  to  Savoisi,  who 
was  one  of  his  valets-de-chambre,  ■  Savoisi,  I  beg  that  thou  wouldst  mount  my  good 
horse,  and  I  will  get  up  behind  thee  •  and  we  will  dissuise  ourselves  so  that  no  one  shoU 
know  us,  and  go  and  see  the  entry  of  my  wife.'  Savoisi  did  all  he  could  to  dissuade  Uie 
king  from  this,  hut  the  king  would  be  obeyed.  They  therefore  disguised  themselves,  and 
the  king  rode  behind  Savoisi  to  different  parts  of  Paris.  They  came  to  the  Ckatelet  as 
the  queen  was  passing,  and  the  crowd  was  so  great,  that  Savoisi  got  into  the  midst. 
BailiRs  armed  with  staves,  had  been  stationed  there  to  prevont  any  harm  being  done  to 
the  pageant,  who  laid  about  them  most  lustily,  to  keep  off  the  crowd.  Savoisi  and 
the  king  still  pushing  forward,  the  baililTs,  who  knew  not  the  king,  gave  to  each  several 
sharp  blows  on  their  shoulders.  In  the  evening,  the  king  told  the  ladies  what  had  hap- 
pened to  him  at  the  Chatelet,  and  there  was  much  laughing  and  jokmg  on  the  occaiion 

"r'At  one  end  of  the  hall  of  the  Palace  was  placed  a  marble  table  that  filled  up  almost 
the  whole  breadth  of  it.  and  was  of  such  a  size  for  length,  breadth  and  thickness,  thit 
it  was  supposed  to  be  the  greatest  slab  of  marble  existing. 

"  It  served,  for  two  or  three  hundred  years,  very  different  purposes :  at  one  time  for  e 
theatre,  on  which  the  attorneys'  clerks  acted  their  mumnaeries.  and  at  ""othe'jor  the 
royal  feaste,  where  only  emperors,  kings,  and  pnnces  of  the  blood  were  admitted,  with 
their  Indies :  the  other  great  lords  dined  at  separate  tables.  It  was  consuned  by  fire  n 
161*  "  -Savxl.    ^ntttuitis  de  Paris- 
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qaeen,  crowned  also  very  richly.  Next  the  queen  was  placed  the 
kingf  of  Armenia,  then  the  duchess  of  Berry,  the  duchesa  of  Burgundy, 
the  duchess  of  Touraine,  madame  de  Nevers,  mademoiselle  Bonne 
de  Bar,  madame  de  Coucy,  and  mademoiselle  Marie  de  Harcourt. 
There  were  none  others  at  the  king's  table,  except  at  the  very  lower 
end,  the  lady  de  Sully,  wife  of  sir  Guy  de  la  Tremouille.  There 
were  two  other  tables  in  the  hall,  at  which  were  seated  upward  of 
five  hundred  ladies  and  damsels ;  but  the  crowd  was  so  very  great. 
It  was  with  difficulty  they  could  be  served  with  their  dinner,  which 
was  plentiful  and  sumptuous.  Of  this  it  is  not  worth  the  trouble  to 
give  any  particulars ;  but  I  must  speak  of  some  devices  which  were 
curiously  arranged,  and  would  have  given  the  king  much  amusement, 
had  those  who  had  undertaken  it  been  able  to  act  their  parts. 

In  the  middle  of  the  hall  was  erected  a  castle  of  wood,  forty  feet  high, 
twenty  feet  long,  and  as  many  wide,  with  towers  at  each  corner,  and 
one  larger  in  the  middle.  This  castle  was  to  represent  the  city  of 
Troy  the  great,  and  the  tower  in  the  middle  the  palace  of  Ilion,  from 
which  were  displayed  the  banners  of  the  Trojans,  such  as  king 
Priam,  Hector,  his  other  sons,  and  of  those  shut  up  in  the  place  with 
them.  The  castle  being  on  wheels,  was  very  easily  moved  about. 
There  was  a  pavilion  likewise  on  wheels,  on  which  were  placed  the 
banners  of  the  Grecian  kings,  that  was  moved,  as  it  were,  by  invisi- 
ble beings,  to  the  attack  of  Troy.  There  was  also,  by  way  of  rein- 
forcement, a  large  ship,  well  built,  and  able  to  contain  one  hundred 
men-at-arms,  that,  like  the  two  former,  was  ingeniously  moved  by 
invisible  wheels.  Those  in  the  ship  and  pavilion  made  a  sharp  attack 
on  the  castle,  which  was  gallantly  defended ;  but  from  the  very  great 
crowd,  this  amusement  could  not  last  long.  There  were  so  many 
people  on  all  sides,  several  were  stifled  by  the  heat ;  and  one  table 
near  the  door  of  the  chamber  of  parliament,  at  which  a  numerous 
company  of  ladies  and  damsels  were  seated,  was  thrown  down,  and 
the  company  forced  to  make  off  as  well  as  they  could. 

The  queen  of  France  was  near  fainting,  from  the  excessive  heat, 
and  one  of  the  doors  was  forced  to  be  thrown  open  to  admit  air. 
The  lady  of  Coucy  was  in  the  same  situation.  The  king,  noticing 
this,  ordered  an  end  to  be  put  to  the  feast,  when  the  tables  were  re- 
moved, for  the  ladies  to  have  more  room.  Wine  and  spices  were 
served  around,  and  every  one  retired  when  the  king  and  queen  went 
to  their  apartments.  Those  ladies  who  did  not  lodge  in  the  Palace 
returned  to  their  hdtels,  to  recover  themselves  of  their  sufferings  from 
the  heat  and  crowd.  The  lady  of  Coucy  remained  in  her  h6tel  until 
it  was  late ;  but  the  queen,  about  five  o'clock,  left  the  Palace,  attended 
by  the  duchesses  before  named,  and,  mounting  an  open  litter,  pro- 
ceeded through  the  streets  of  Paris,  followed  by  the  ladies  in  lifters, 
or  on  horseback,  to  the  residence  of  the  king,  at  the  h6tel  de  St.  Pol. . 
She  was  attended  by  upward  of  one  thousand  horse.  The  king  took 
boat  at  the  Palace,  and  was  rowed  to  his  hotel,  \yhich,  though  it  was 
sufficiently  large,  there  had  been  errected  in  the  court,  at  the  en- 
trance leading  to  the  Seine,  an  immense  hall,  covered  with  undressed 
cloths  of  Normandy,  that  had  been  sent  from  divers  places :  the  sides 
were  hung  with  tapestry,  that  represented  strange  histories,  and  gave 
delight  to  all  who  saw  them.  In  this  hall  the  king  entertained  the 
ladies  at  a  banquet:  but  the  queen  remained  in  her  chamber,  where 
she  supped  and  did  not  again  appear  that  night.  The  king,  lords, 
and  ladies,  danced  and  amused  themselves  until  daybreak,  when 
the  amusements  ceased,  and  every  one  retired  to  his  home,  each  of 
them  to  sleep  and  repose  themselves,  as  it  was  full  time, 

I  will  now  speak  of  the  presents  the  Parisians  made  to  the  king, 
queen,  and  duchess  of  Touraine,  wllo  was  but  lately  arrived  in  France 
from  Lombardy  :  she  was  called  Valentine,  and  was  daughter  to  the 
djike  of  Milan.  She  had  this  year  been  married  to  the  duke  of 
Touraine,  and  had  never  been  in  Paris  before  this  public  entry  of 
the  queen  :  the  citizens,  therefore,  were  bound  to  bid  her  welcome. 
About  twelve  o'clock,  forty  of  the  principal  citizens  of  Paris,  all  uni. 
formly  dressed,  waited  on  the  king  at  his  h6tel  of  Saint  Pol,  bring- 
ing a  present  they  had  displayed  through  the  streets  of  the  town. 
Their  gift  was  in  a  very  richly  worked  litter,  borne  by  two  strong 
men,  dressed  as  savages.  This  litter  was  covered  with  a  transparent 
crape  of  silk,  through  which  might  be  seen  the  magnificent  things  it 
contained. 

On  their  arrival,  they  advanced  to  the  king's  chamber,  (which  was 
open  and  ready  prepared  to  receive  them,  as  their  coming  was  known, 
and  welcome  is  always  made  to  those  who  bring  gifts ;)  and,  having 
placed  the  litter  on  vessels,  in  the  midst  of  the  apartment,  they  cast 
themselves  on  their  knees,  and  thus  spoke:  "  Most  beloved  lord  and 
king,  your  citizens  of  your  good  town  of  Paris  present  to  you  the  plate 
that  is  contained  in  this  litter,  as  tokens  of  their  joy  that  you  have 
taken  the  government  of  the  kingdom  in  your  own  hands."  "Many 
thanks,  my  good  people,"  replied  the  king :  "  they  are  fair  and  rich," 
The  cilizens  then  rose  up,  and  having  taken  leave  of  the  king  with, 
drew.  When  they  had  gone,  the  king  said  to  sir  William  des  Bordes, 
*nd  to  Mpntaigu,*  who  were  then  present,  "  Let  us  go  nearer,  and 


*  M.  Levesque  says,  that  Charles  owed  his  popularity  to  the  wise  choice  he  had  made 
of  the  iinder-meittioned  miniatera.  La  Riviene.  who  had  deserved  the  friendship  of  the 
wisest  oflilnKs :  Noviant,  charged  with  the  superintendence  of  the  finances,  wes  of  the 
order  of  nobility,  though  without  fortune,  and  Montaigu,  bom  in  obscurity,  raised  him- 
self by  his  tnlents ;  but,  above  all,  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  who  had  preserved  hia  integrity, 
though  be  had  been  joined  in  the  regency  with  the  dulte's  of  Berry  and  Burgundy, 

"This  John  de  Montaigu,  grand-muster  of  the  bouseliold,  and  superintendent  of  the 
iuiMe  to  Charles  VI,  was  accused  of  haviile  robbed  the  king,  and  was  condemned  u 


examine  what  their  gifts  are,"  They  approached,  and  looked  inio 
the  litter.  I  vriU  now  mention  what  presents  it  contained.  Firet, 
there  were  four  pots  of  gold,  four  saucers  to  match,  four  golden  salts, 
tr.-elve  cups  of  the  same,  twelve  porringers,  and  six  dishes  of  gold 
also :  the  whole  weighed  one  hundred  and  fifty  marcs. 

Another  party  of  citizens,  very  handsomely  equipped  in  unifomu 
of  cloth,  waited  on  the  queen,  and  presented  her  with  a  litter  born* 
by  two  men  dressed,  one  as  a  bear,  the  other  as  a  unicorn,  which 
they  placed  in  her  chamber,  and  the  citizens  recommended  their  town 
and  inhabitants  to  her  protection.  This  present  consisted  of  tho 
model  of  a  ship  in  gold,  two  large  flaggons  of  gold,  two  comfit  boxes, 
two  salts,  six  cups,  and  as  many  saucers,  all  of  gold :  twelve  lamps 
of  silver,  two  silver  basins,  two  dozen  of  silver  porringeiH,  the  same 
number  of  silver  cups  :  the  whole  weight  of  gold  and  silver  b«ing 
three  hundred  marcs. 

The  third  present  was  carried,  in  like  manner,  to  the  chamber  oi 
the  duchess  of  Touraine,  by  two  men  representing  Moors,  having 
their  faces  blackened,  and  richly  dressed  with  white  turbans,  as  if 
they  had  been  Saracens  or  Tartars.  This  litter  was  ornamented  and 
covered,  like  the  others,  with  gauze,  and  accompanied  by  twelve 
citizens  in  uniforms,  who  presented  the  duchess  with  a  ship  in  gold, 
a  large  flaggon  of  gold,  two  comfit  boxes,  two  large  dishes,  and  two 
salts,  all  of 'gold  :  six  jugs  of  silver,  and  two  dozen  cups  and  saucers 
of  the  same :  the  whole  weighing  two  hundred  marcs.  The  duchesa 
of  Touraine  was  exceedingly  pleased  with  this  present,  as  she  had 
reason,  for  it  was  very  magnificent,  and  returned  handsomely  her 
thanks  to  those  who  had  brought  it,  and  to  the  good  city  of  Paris  that 
had  given  it  to  her. 

Such  were  the  gifts  made  this  Tuesday  to  the  king  and  queen  of 
France,  and  to  the  duchess  of  Touraine.  You  may  judge  from  them 
the  liberality  and  riches  of  the  Parisians ;  for  it  was  assured  me,  the 
author  of  this  history,  that  all  these  presents,  which  I  saw,  had  cost 
upward  of  sixty  thousand  golden  crowns.  When  these  ceremonies 
were  concluded,  the  hour  for  dinner  arrived ;  but  this  day  the  king 
and  his  court  dined  in  private  at  their  different  hotels,  for  at  three 
o'clock  the  tournament  was  to  take  place  in  the  square  of  Saint 
Catherine,  where  scaffolds  had  been  erected  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  queen  and  the  ladies. 

I  will  name  the  knights  of  this  grand  tournament,  who  were  styled 
the  knights  of  the  Golden  Sun,  which,  although  it  was  that  day  the 
king  of  France's  device,  was  borne  by  others,  who  tilted  in  hopes  of 
gaining  the  prize.  These  knights  were  thirty,  including  the  king : 
first,  the  duke  of  Berry,  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  the  duke  of  Bourbon, 
the  count  do  la  Marcho,  sir  James  de  Bourbon  his  brother,  sir  Wil. 
liam  de  Namur,  sir  Oliver  de  Clisson  constable  of  France,  sir  John 
de  Vienne,  sir  James  de  Vionne,  lord  d'Espaigny,  sir  Guy  de  la  Tre- 
mouille, sir  William  de  la  Tremouille  his  brother,  sir  Philip  de  Bar, 
the  lord  de  Rochfort  a  Breton,  the  lord  de  Rais,  the  lord  de  Beauma- 
noir,  sir  John  de  Barbenfon  called  the  Ardenois,  the  haize  of  Flan- 
ders, the  lord  de  Torcy  a  Norman,  sir  John  des  Barrcs,  the  lord  de 
Nantouillet,  the  lord  de  la  Rochefoucault,  the  lord  de  Garencieres, 
sir  John  de  Harpodant,  the  baron  d'Ury,  sir  William  Marciel,  sir 
Reginald  de  Roye,  sir  GeoiTry  de  Carin,  sir  Charles  de  Changiet,  and 
sir  William  de  Lignac.  All  these  knights  were  sumptuously  dressed, 
and  each  had  on  his  shield  a  splendid  sun.  At  three  o'clock,  thej 
entered  the  square  of  St.  Catherine,  where  the  queen  had  already 
arrived  in  a  magnificent  car,  and  the  duchesses  and  other  ladies  in 
great  state,  and  taken  their  places  on  the  seats  prepared  for  them. 
The  king  of  France  next  made  his  appearance  completely  equipped 
for  tilting,  of  which  amusement  he  was  very  fond. 

The  justs  now  began,  and  were  carried  on  with  vigor,  for  there 
were  many  knights  from  foreign  parts.  Sir  William  de  Hainault, 
count  de  Ostrevant,  tilted  right  well,  as  did  those  knights  who  had 
accompanied  him,  such  as  the  lord  de  Gommines,  sir  John  d'Andre. 
gines,  the  lord  de  Cantan,  sir  Apsel  de  Transsegines,  and  sir  Clinquart 
de  Herinno.  Every  one  performed  his  part,  in  honor  of  the  ladies ; 
and  the  duke  of  Irdand  tilted  well :  being  then  a  resident  at  Paris, 
the  king  had  invited  him  to  the  tournament,  A  German  knight  from 
beyond  the  Rhine,  called  sir  Gervas  de  Mirande,  gained  great  com- 
mendation. The  number  of  knights  made  it  difficult  to  give  a  full 
stroke,  and  the  dust  was  so  troublesome  that  it  increased  their  diffi. 
culties.  The  lord  de  Coucy  shone  with  brilliancy.  The  tilts  were 
continued  without  relaxation  until  night,  when  the  ladies  were  con. 
ducted  to  their  h6tels. 

The  queen  of  France  and  her  attendants  were  led  back  to  the ' 
h6tel  of  St,  Pol,  where  was  the  most  magnificent  banquet-for  the 
ladies,  ever  heard  of.  The  feast  and  dancing  lasted  until  sunrise, 
and  the  prize  of  the  tournament  was  given,  with  the  assent  of  the 
ladies  and  heralds,  to  the  king,  as  being  the  best  filter  on  the  oppo. 
nents'  side,  and  the  prize  for  the  holders  of  the  lists  was  given  to  the 

be  beheaded.  This  wn«  done  wiuiont  the  king's  Imowledge,  at  the  instigation  of  th» 
duke  of  Burgundy  and  the  king  of  Navane.  He  was  beheaded  ui  the  market-plaee  ol 
Paris,  the  17th  October,  1409,  and  his  remains  were  carried  to  the  gibbet  at  MontTuucon, 
where  they  remained  hanging  for  nearly  three  years,  since  his  body  was  not  taken  down 
until  the  17th  September,  1412,  and  carried  to  the  convent  of  the  Celestins  of  Morcoussi, 
which  he  had  founded. 

"  Although  he  was  executed  without  the  knowledge  of  the  king,  he  did  not  the  lea 
allow  the  confiscation  of  his  property,  to  be  given  to  Louis,  duke  de  Guienne,  dauphin, 

"  I  was,  however,  informed  by  M.  Perron,  who  has  carefully  applied  himself  to  learn 
the  particulars  of  the  life  of  this  lord,  that  his  property  was  restored   o  hs  beiis."— 
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halze  de  Flandree,  bastard-brother  to  the  duchess  of  Burgundy.  On 
account  of  the  complaints'the  knights  made  of  the  dust,  which  had 
prevented  many  from  exerting  themselves  to  the  utmost  at  the  late 
tournament,  the  king  ordered  the  lists  to  be  watered.  Two  hundred 
water-carriers  were  employed  on  the  Wednesday  to  water  the  square, 
nit,  notwithstanding  their  efforts,  there  was  still  a  sufficiency  of  dust. 

The  count  de  St.  Pol  arrived  this  Wednesday  straight  from  Eng. 
land,  having  made  haste  to  be  present  at  these  feasts,  and  had  left 
sir  .lohn  de  ChMel-Morant  to  follow  with  the  treaty  of  the  truce.  The 
count  de  St.  Pol  was  kindly  received  by  the  king  and  his  lords :  his 
countess,  who  had  been  near  the  person  of  the  queen  at  these  festi- 
vals, was  rejoiced  at  his  arrival.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  Wednesday, 
thirty  squires,  who  had  been  in  attendance  the  preceding  day,  ad. 
vanced  to  the  lists  where  the  tournaments  had  been  held,  whither  the 
ladies  also  came,  in  the  same  state,  and  seated  themselves  as  before. 
The  tilting  was  ably  and  vigorously  kept  up  until  night,  when  the 
lompany  returned  to  their  homes.  The  banquet  this  evening  at  the 
nfltel  de  St.  Pol  was  as  grand  as  the  preceding  one,  and  the  prize 
was  adjudge^  by  the  ladles  and  heralds  to  a  squire  from  Hainault, 
who  had  accompanied  the  count  d'Ostrevant,  called  John  de  Flaron, 
as  the  most  deserving  of  the  opponents,  and  to  a  squire  belonging  to 
the  duke  of  Burgundy,  called  John  de  Poulceres,  for  the  best  tenants 
of  the  field. 

The  tournament  was  continued  on  the  Thursday,  when  knights 
and  squires  tilted  promiscuously,  and  many  gallant  justs  were  done, 
for  every  one  took  pains  to  excel.  Night  put  an  end  to  it,  and  there 
wi'S  a  grand  entertainment  again  for  the  ladies,  at  the  hfttel  de  St. 
Pol,  when  the  prize  for  the  opponents  was  given  to  sir  Charles  des 
Armoyes,  and  for  the  tenants,  to  a  squire  attached  to  the  queen,  called 
Lons. 

On  the  Friday,  the  king  feasted  the  ladies  and  damsels  at  dinner, 
which  was  very  splendid  and  plentiful.  Toward  the  end  of  it,  as  the 
king  was  seated  at  table,  with  the  duchess  of  Berry,  the  duchess  of 
Burgundy,  the  duchess  of  Touraine,  the  countess  de  Saint  Pol,  the 
lady  of  Coucy,  and  many  more,  two  knights,  completely  armed,  en. 
tered  the  hall,  (which  was  very  spacious,  having  been,  as  I  have  said, 
erected  for  the  occasion,)  on  barbed  horses,  with  lances  in  their  hands. 
One  was  sir  Reginald  de  Roye,  the  other  sir  Boucicaut  the  younger. 
Having  tilted  bravely  for  some  time,  they  were  joined  by  sir  William 
de  Namur,  sir  Charles  des  Armoyes,  the  lord  de  Garencieres,  the 
lord  de  Nantouillet,  sir  John  de  Barben9on,  and  several  others,  who 
gallantly  tilted  for  two  hours  before  the  king  and  ladies ;  and  when 
they  had  sufficiently  amused  themselves,  they  returned  to  their  hfttels. 

The  ladies  and  damsels  took  their  leave,  this  Friday,  of  the  king 
and  queen,  as  did  such  lords  as  pleased,  and  returned  to  their  homes. 
The  king  and  queen  thanked  very  graciously  such  aa  took  leave,  for 
having  come  to  this  feast. 

CHAPTER    III. 

IIH  JOHM  DE  CHATEL.MOKAMT  BKINGS  FROM  ENOLAND  THE  TRUCSS  FOR 
THREE  VEAHS,  SEALED  BY  KINS  RICHARD  AKD  HIS  ALLIES.  LEWIS  OF 
AHJOn,  KINO  OF  SIOILT,  IS  BETROTHED  AND  MARRIED  TO  A  DAUGHTER 
OF  THE  KING  OF  ARRASON. 

After  this  grand  festival,  and  when  the  lords  and  ladies,  who  had 
assisted  at  it,  were  returned  to  their  castles,  the  lord  de  Cha,tel. 
Moi'anc,  whom  the  lord  de  Saint-Pol  had  left  in  England,  arrived  at 
Paris  with  the  truces,  signed  by  the  king  of  England  and  his  allies. 
He  delivered  to  the  king  and  his  ministers  the  charter  of  the  truce 
that  was  to  last  lor  three  years,  and  read  aloud  its  contents  in  the 
presence  of  the  lord  de  Coucy,  who  was  lieutenant  for  the  king,  to 
guard  and  defend  all  the  country,  from  the  Dordogne  to  the  sea,  in- 
cluding Auvergne  and  Limousin.  All  who  should  infringe,  or  any 
way  break  this  treaty,  or  cause  it  to  be  broken,  whatever  were  his 
rank,  would  be  considered  as  a  traitor,  and  incur  punishment  of 
death.  The  lord  de  Coucy  had  also  a  copy  delivered  to  him,  to  show 
if  necessary,  to  those  garrisons  of  Ventadour,  Chalu5et,  Orbesi,* 
Oonzach,t  who  were  carrying  on  war  under  name  of  the  English, 
that  they  might  not  have-  any  cause  of  excuse,  and  incur  the  penalty, 
should  they  continue  their  warfare.  The  lord  Lewis  de  Sancerre, 
marshal  of  France,  had  it  in  like  manner  read  to  him,  and  a  copy 
given  to  him.  This  was  very  necessary ;  for  he  was  lieutenant  over 
all  the  country  of  Languedoc,  from  the  river  Rh6ne  and  Avignon, 
within  which  are  many  valuable  estates  and  lordships,  as  far  as  the 
Dordogne.  His  government  contained  the  sfineschalships  of  Beau, 
caire,  Carcassonne,  Toulouse,  Rouergue,  Agen,  Quercy,  Bigorre, 
Perignrd  and  Limoges,  where  were  many  forts  and  castles  that 
minded  not  the  truce,  but  continued  to  carry  on  the  war,  such  as 
Ghitel-Cuillicr,  and  the  strong  castle  of  Lourdes,  on  the  frontiers  of 
B6arn,  which  kept  the  neighborhood  under  continual  alarms. 

About  this  time  there  was  a  treaty  of  marriage  on  foot,  between 
the  lord  Lewis  d'Anjou,  son  to  the  late  duke,  who  styled  himself 
king  of  Naplesi  Sicily,  Jerusalem,  and  count  of  Provence,  and  the 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Arragon.  The  queen  of  Naples  went  to  visit 
the  pope  at  Avignon,  carrying  with  her  the  young  lord  Lewis,  and 
there  met  the  lord  de  Coucy,  who  was  much  rejoiced  at  her  arrival. 
The  queen  was  handsomely  received  by  the  pope  and  cardinals  ;  of 


which  she  was  indeed  deserving,  for  she  was  an  active  bustling  lady, 
and  one  who  did  not  sleep  oyer  her  interests.  She  entreated  the  lorii 
de  Coucy  to  escort  her  son  to  Arragon,  and  to  remain  with  him  until 
he  were  married.  He  replied ;  "  Certainly,  madam,  there  is  not  a 
voyage  that,  for  seven  years  past,  I  would  more  willingly  have  un. 
dertaken  than  to  Sicily  and  Naples,  more  particularly,  in  company 
w.th  my  lord  your  son,  if  I  have  the  consent  of  our  lord  and  king." 
"  Many  thanks,  lord  de  Coucy,"  said  the  queen :  "  you  show  us  your 
good  inclinations ;  but,  for  the  present,  it  will  be  sufficient  if  you 
will  accompany  our  son  to  Arragon.  The  queen  of  Arragon  will  be 
very  happy  to  see  you,  for  your  daughter  is  married  to  her  brother 
sir  Henry  de  Bar." 

The  lord  de  Coucy  cheerfully  agreed  to  undertake  this  journey  , 
and  the  king  of  Sicily,  having  made  his  preparations,  took  leave  of 
pope  Clement,  and  of  his  mother,  with  many  tears.  Their  hearts 
were  wrung,  not  indeed  without  cause,  at  this  separation,  for  he  was 
going  to  a  far  country,  and  it  was  uncertain  when  they  should  meet 
again.  It  had  been  settled,  that  instantly  after  the  marriage  had 
taken  place,  the  young  king  and  queen  were  to  embark  at  Barcelona, 
and  sail  as  expeditiously  as  they  could  for  Naples  or  any  other  part 
of  that  country.  The  young  king  of  Sicily  was  handsomely  attended, 
and,  having  passed  through  Montpellier  and  Beziers,  came  to  Nar- 
bonne,  where  he  and  his  company  were  honorably  received  by  the 
viscount.  Having  refreshed  their  horaes  for  one  day,  they  continued 
their  route  toward  Perpignan,  the  first  town  of  Arragon.  News  of 
his  arrival  had  reached  the  court  of  Arragon,  and  the  queen  had  sent 
proper  persons  to  receive  him  and  his  attendants,  and  show  them  all 
respect,  so  that,  wherever  they  passed,  they  were  well  entertained, 
and  all  their  expenses  paid.  The  viscount  de  Roquebertin  and  sir 
Raymond  de  Baighes  were  their  conductors.  They  continued  their 
journey  until  they  arrived  at  Barcelona,  where  the  king,  queen,  and 
princess  were  expecting  them.  The  young  king  Lewis  was  very 
kindly  received ;  and  the  queen  was  particularly  pleased  on  seeing 
the  lord  de  Coucy,  and  thanked  her  future  son-in.law  for  having 
brought  him  with  him,  adding,  that  everything  would  fare  the  better 
for  it. 

The  marriage  was  performed  and  consummated  between  these  two 
persons ;  but  as  winter  was  approaching,  the  sea  voyage  was  deferred, 
because  at  such  a  time  the  sea  is  stormy  and  dangerous.  They  said 
they  would  collect  all  the  purveyances  during  the  winter,  and  embark 
in  the  beginning  of  the  ensuing  month  of  Marchi  The  lord  de  Coucy 
was  perfectly  well  received  by  the  king  and  queen  of  Arragon ;  but, 
having  had  letters  from  the  king  of  France,  ordering  him  to  return,  he 
took  his  leave  of  them,  and  of  the  young  king  and  the  queen  of  Sicily, 
as  well  as  of  the  lords  of  Arragon,  and  set  out  for  France.  If  he  had 
had  time,  he  would  have  returned  by  Avignon  ;  but  he  sent  his  ex. 
cuses  to  the  pope  and  queen  of  Naples,  and  went  straight  to  Auvergne. 
At  the  time  of  this  marriage  of  the  king  of  Sicily  with  the  princess 
of  Arragon,  many  treaties  were  concluded  between  him  and  the  Ar- 
ragonians,  who  were  to  assist  him  with  men  and  galleys  in  the  rocov. 
ery  of  his  kingdom.  They  were  to  convey  him  to  Naples,  with  two 
hundred  spears,  one  thousand  cross-bows,  and  the  same  number  o{ 
infantry  armed  with  brigandines,  who  were  to  serve  him  at  their  own 
charges,  during  the  war,  until  he  should  have  full  possession  of  Na- 
ples, Sicily  and  its  dependencies,  la  Puglia,  Calabria  and  the  city  of 
Gaieta,  the  residence  of  Margaret  de  Durazzo,  who  claimed  all  these 
territories  as  her  own. 

When  the  sweet  month  of  March  was  arrived,  and  the  winds  were 
become  calm  and  the  waters  smooth,  and  the  trees  once  more  clothed 
in  green,  and  all  purveyances  ready  and  embarked,  as  well  as  the 
men-at-arms  who  were  to  be  of  this  expedition,  the  young  couple 
took  leave  of  the  king  and  queen  of  Arragon.  The  queen  with  tears 
saw  them  depart,  and  recommended  them  to  the  particular  care  of 
the  count  de  Roddes,  a  very  valiant  knight,  and  sir  Raymond  de 
Baighes.  They  promised  special  obedience  to  the  queen's  wishes, 
although  the  count  d'Orghel  and  the  count  de  la  Lune  were  their 
superiors  and  had  the  command  of  the  convoy. 

There  were  on  board  these  galleys  fifteen  hundred  spears,  two 
thousand  cross-bows,  and  two  thousand  lusty  varleta  armed  with 
pikes  and  shields.  They  were  in  such  force  the  better  to  resist  theii 
enemies,  and  any  adventurers  they  might  encounter  at  sea ;  for  the 
voyage  from  Barcelona  to  Naples  is  long,  and  Margaret  de  Durazzo, 
their  adversary,  might  have  had  intelligence  of  their  motions,  and 
stationed  a  fleet  accordingly  :  they  therefore  were  desirous  of  having 
strength  enough  to  oppose  any  she  could  bring  against  them. 

We  will  now  leave  the  affairs  of  Sicily,  and  return  to  those  of 
France,  which  is  our  principal  object,  and  to  several  other  events 


*  "  Oiten"— Oibanan,  a  villaga  in  ArmMnaa. 
t  '  UoDzach"— *  vUIer*  iD  Armainao, 


CHAPTER   IV. 

THE  KINO  OF  FRANCE  IS  DESIROUS  OF  VI3ITINO  THE  DISTANT  PARTS  «» 
HIS  KINGDOM.  AT  THE  REQUEST  OF  THE  LORD  DE  COOCT,  HE  ORDERS 
THE  DUKE  OF  IRELAND  OUT  OF  FRANCE, 

When  the  king  of  France  saw  jhat  his  kingdom  was  now  at  peace, 

in  consequence  of  the  truce  with  England,  he  had  a  great  desire  to 

visit  the  more  distant  parts  of  it,  and  particularly  Languedoc.     The 

lord  de  la  Riviere  and  sir  John  le  Mercier,  at  that  time  his  mo^  in& 

I  mate  advisers,  urged  him  to  visit  the  pope  and  cardinals  at  Avignon, 


m 
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who  were  desirous  of  that  honor,  and  thence  go  to  Toulouse,  saying 
that  a  king  when  young,  should  visit  his  realm  to  acquaint  himself 
with  its  inhabitants  and  inquire  how  they  have  been  governed,  as  it 
would  redound  to  hi?  profit  and  glory,  and  cause  himself  to  be  more 
beloTed  by  his  subjects. 

The  king  was  so  inclined,  and  willingly  attended  to  all  matters  of 
government.  The  lord  de  la  Riviere,  who  was  but  lately  returned 
from  ihoso  parts,  told  him  that  his  subjects  in  the  stineichalships  of 
Toulouse,  Carcassonne  and  Beaucaire,  were  impatient  to  see  him  ; 
for  that  the  duke  of  Berry,  during  his  government  of  that  country, 
had  sorely  oppressed  them  with  taxes  and  other  impositions,  through 
the  means  of  one  of  his  familiars,  called  Bethisac,*  who  had  pity  on 
none,  and  that  they  were  quite  ruined.  On  this  account,  therefore, 
it  would  be  proper  for  pirn  to  go  thither,  and  he  could  then  summon 
the  count  de  Foix,  whom  he  was  so  anxious  to  see,  to  meet  him  at 
Tojilouse. 

The  king  having  assented  to  this  proposal,  ordered  immense  pur- 
veyances to  be  provided  for  him  on  the  road  he  was  to  travel.  He 
signified  to  his  uncle  and  aunt;  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Burgundy, 
that,  as  he  passed  through  their  lands,  he  should  be  glad  to  see  their 
children,  his  cousins  ;  and  that  he  would  bring  with  him  his  brother 
of  Touraine,  and  his  uncle  of  Bourbon.  This  news  of  the  king's 
intended  visit  to  Burgundy,  was  highly  pleasing  to  the  duke  and 
duchess.  Tliey  had  proclaimed  a  festival  and  tournament  to  be 
hulden  at  Dijon,  and  sent  invitations  to  the  knights  and  squires  of 
Savoy  and  the  adjoining  countries,  who  made  their  preparations  ac. 
cordingly.  Dui-ing  the  time  all  these  different  an'angements  were 
making  for  the  king's  journey  to  Avignon  and  Languedoc,  other 
events  happened  in  France. 

You  have  heard  how  the  duke  of  Ireland,  formerly  earl  of  Oxford, 
had  been  driven  out  and  banished  England,  for  his  demerits,  by  the 
power  of  the  uncles  of  king  Richard,  but  especially  by  the  duke  of 
Gloucester,  who  had  been  more  bitter  against  him  than  all  the  rest ; 
and  how  he  had  fled  to  Holland,  and  had  remained  a  short  time  at 
Dordrecht,  when  he  was  forced  thence  by  duke  Albert,  the  lord  of 
Dordrecht  and  Holland,  who  refused  him  a  residence  on  his  lands, 
from  a  wish-not  to  act  contrary  to  the  will  of  his  cousins  in  England, 
notwithstanding  king  Richard  had  written  to  him  in  his  favor.  The 
duke  of  Ireland,  being  forced  to  depart,  went  to  Utrecht,  where  he 
resided  some  time,  and  might  have  staid  there  as  long  as  he  pleased ; 
for  Utrecht  is  a  free  town  to  receive  whoever  lists,  if  they  pay  for 
what  they  want,  and  this  duke  had  a  sufficiency  of  money ;  for  he 
had  received  of  the  constable,  sisty  thousand  francs,  as  the  balance 
of  the  ransom  of  John  of  Brittany.  You  have  also  heard  how  the  king 
of  France  had  sent  him  passports  to  come  to  France,  having  invited 
him  thither,  and  where  he  had  remained  for  more  than  a  year,  the 
king  showing  him  very  great  attention,  because  he  was  a  foreigtier. 

There  is  nothing  but  what  one  is  tired  of.  True  it  is,  that,  not- 
withstanding this  duke  was  so  well  received  by  the  king,  the  lord  de 
Coucy  mortally  hated  him,  and  not  without  reason  ;  for  although,  in 
other  affairs,  he  showed  great  good  sense,  honor  and  liberality,  he 
had  behaved  infamously  to  the  daughter  of  the  lord  de  Coucy,  whom 
he  had  married,  and  without  any  reasons,  except  temptation  and 
deceit,  he  had  divorced  and  taken  another  wife,  who  was  from  Bo- 
hemia, and  one  of  the  ladies  attached  to  the  queen  of  England. 
The  king  and  queen  had  improperly  and  sinfully  consented  to  this ; 
and  pope  Urban  had,  at  their  entreaties,  sent  from  Rome  a  dispensa- 
tion fur  the  marriage.  This  new  marriage  not  only  wounded  the 
reputation  of  the  duke  of  Ireland,  but  was  the  principal  cause  of  his 
ruin. 

The  lord  de  Coucy  was  one  of  the  king  of  France's  council,  and 
very  deservedly  in  favor,  from  the  services  he  had  done,  and  was 
willing  to  do,  his  country :  he  therefore,  with  the  assistance  of  his 
friends,  sir  Oliver  de  Clisson,  the  lord  de  la  Riviere  and  sir  John  le 
Mcrcier,  prevailed  on  the  king  to  dismiss  the  duke  of  Ireland.  Orders 
were,  in  consequence,  sent  him  from  the  king,  to  choose  any  other 
resiJejice  but  France,  and  that  he  should  be  safely  conducted  out  of 
tli!it  kingdom.  The  duke  of  Ireland  perceived  they  were  tired  of 
him,  and  that  he  ran  daily  risks,  from  the  lord  de  Coucy  and  from 
his  relations.  He  therefore  thought  it  would  be,  best  for  him  to  leave 
France  as  soon  as  possible,  and  retire  to  Brabant;  and  begged  of 
the  king  to  write  to  the  duchess  of  Brabant,  that  he  might  live  peace- 
ably in  her  country.  The  king  cheerfully  complied  with  his  request, 
and  wrote  to  his  aunt,  the  duchess,  who  at  his  desire  assented  to  it. 

The  duke  of  Ireland  was  escorted  by  the  king  of  France's  officers 


**' John  BeHii:j;ic  wasoneof  the  chiefadvisersoftheduke  ofBerry,  and  wtis  accused. 
f  ith  'I'iiULc  and  ile  Bar,  two  other  domestics  of  this  prince,  of  having  raised  enormous 
evibs  from  the  Languedocians,  over  whom  the  dulte  was  governor,  and.  under  hisname 
of  liaving  committed  great  plunder  and  much  violence,  and  of  having  put  large  sums 
into  tlieir  own  poclfets.  This  report  gave  rise  to  the  following  pasquinade,  that  is  even 
"irrent  In  our  times : 

Tiitac,  de  Bar,  et  Bethisac, 
Out  mis  I'argent  du  roi  au  sac." 
"Bethia.ic  suffered  the  punishment  of  his  crimes,  but  the  duke  of  Berry  having 
claimed  him  as  his  domestic,  those  who  had  sworn  his  ruin  persuaded  him  to  own  he 
bad  erred  in  several  articles  of  faith,  which  would  cause  him  to  be  transfeired  to  the 
bisliop,  and  the  duke  could  the  easier  save  him.  Crime  often  stupeUes,  Bethisac  was 
simple  enough  to  fall  into  their  trap.  The  bishop  of  Bez  ers  had  him  tried  and  given 
over  to  the  secular  arm  as  a  heretic  and  sodornite.  This  wretch  was  buret  alive,  which 
was,  snys  M63:eray,  a  feu  de  joie  for  the  people  whom  he  had  l;orrib!y  tormented.  His- 
tory (foes  not  sav  whence  he  sprung,  but  probably  lie  was  of  low  origin  who  wanted  to 
ris<  too  ripidlj."—  Dutumuare  Hittoriaue. 


as  far  as  Louvain,  where  he  fixed  his  residence  :  he  went,  indeed, 
at  times,  to  a  cai?tle  near  Louvain,  which  he  had  borrowed  from  a 
knight  of  Brabant.  The  archbishop  of  York,  who  was  of  the  house 
of  Neville,  lived  with  the  duke,  as  he  had  been  banished  England 
for  the  same  cause  as  himself.  The  archbishop's  family  were  very 
powerful  in  Northumberland,  from  their  property  and  connectionB 
These  two  lords,  as  I  have  heard,  remained  at  Louvain  as  long  ai 
they  lived,  for  they  could  never  obtain  favor  with  the  uncles  of  the 
king  of  England,  and  there  died.     I  never  heard  more  of  them. 


CHAPTER   V. 

KIHO  CIUKLIS  OF  FBAKCE  VISITS  HIS  traCLE  TH«  DOTCK  OF  BDISUllVr, 
AND   POPE  CLEMENT  AT  AVISNOH. 

Abodt  Michaelmas  1399,  the  king  of  France  set  out  from  the 
castle  of  Beauts,  near  Paris,  where  he  left  the  queen,  and  took  the 
road  to  Troyes  in  Champagne  in  his  way  to  Burgundy.  He  was 
accompanied  by  his  uncle  the  duke  of  Bourbo^-.  the  duke  of  Tou- 
raine, the  lord  de  Couey  and  many  other  knightt.,  ind  continued  his 
journey  until  he  arrived  at  Dijon. 

The  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  his  son  the  count  de  Nev«rs,  had 
gone  as  far  as  Chiltillon-sur.Seine  to  meet  the  king.  On  his  arrival 
at  Dijon,  he  was  received  with  every  respect  and' affection  by  the 
duchess  of  Burgundy,  the  countess  of  Nevers,  and  all  who  had  come 
thither  to  do  him  honor.  From  love  to  the  king,  many  ladies  and 
damsels,  whose  company  he  preferred,  were  come  to  Dijon,  such  as 
the  lady  of  Sully,  the  ladies  of  Vergy  and  Pagny,  and  several  others, 
handsome  and  gay,  and  richly  dressed.  The  dancings  and  carolings 
instantly  began :  the  ladies  exerted  their  talents  in  singing  and  dan. 
cing  to  amuse  the  king,  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  the  duke  of  Touraine 
and  the  lord  de  Coucy.  On  the  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 
were  tilts  gallantly  perfirmed,  and  prizes  given  to  the  most  deserv- 
ing. The  king  remained  eight  whole  days  at  Dijon,  tl.  us  amusing 
himself :  on  the  tenth,  I  believe  he  took  leave  of  the  duke  and  duch- 
ess of  Burgundy  and  their  family.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  duke 
of  Burgundy  instantly  to  follow  the  king,  and  remain  with  him;  and, 
on  this  being  settled,  he  departed  from  Dijon,  having  bidden  adieu 
to  the  ladies  and  damsels. 

The  king  continued  his  journey  until  he  came  to  Villenenve,  near 
Avignon,  where  his  palace  had  been  prepared.  The  cardinals  of 
Amiens,*  Ai8grenel,t  Saint  Marcel,t  Neufchastel.J  and  upward  of 
thirteen  others,  went  out  to  meet  the  king,  as  they  w  ere  rejoiced  at 
his  arrival.  The  duke  of  Berry  was  already  at  Avignon,  and  lodged 
in  the  palace  of  the  pope ;  but  he  came  to  Villeneuve  to  meet  his 
nephew,  and  fixed  his  quarters  at  the  b6tel  of  Arras,  called  Amon 
tais,  on  the  road  to  Montpellier.  The  duke  of  Burgundy  arrived  the 
day  after  the  king,  at  Villeneuve,  down  the  Rh6ne,  for  at  Lyons  he 
had  embarked  on  board  a  large  barge. 

These  three  dukes,  being  assembled,  determined  to  accompany 
the  king  in  his  visit  to  the  pope  in  his  palace.  Having  had  every, 
thing  prepared  accordingly,  the  king  of  France,  attended  by  his 
brother,  his  three  uncles,  and  twelve  cardinals,  crossed  the  Rhfine 
at  nine  o'clock,  and  went  to  the  palace,  where  pope  Clement  was 
waiting  for  him  in  full  consistory,  seated  in  his  robes,  on  his  papal 
chair. 

When  the  king  came  into  his  presence,  he  bowed ;  and,  when 
near  to  him,  the  pope  rose  up,  and  the  king  kissed  his  hands  and 
mouth.  The  pope  then  seated  himself,  and  made  the  king  sit  by 
him  on  a  handsome  seat  prepared  for  the  occasion.  The  four  dukes, 
after  having  kissed  the  pope's  hands  and  mouth,  seated  themselves 
also  among  the  cardinals.  When  these  ceremonies  were  over,  it 
was  dinner-time  :  they  therefore  went  into  the  other  apartments  of 
the  pope  and  the  hall,  where  the  tables  were  spread.  When  they 
had  washed,  the  pope  took  his  place  at  a  table  alone,  in  much  state. 
The  king  was  placed  at  another  table  below  that  of  the  pope,  and 
alone  also.  The  cardinals  and  dukes  seated  themselves  according 
to  their  rank.  The  dinner  was  splendid,  plentiful  and  long.  When 
over,  wine  and  spices  were  brought ;  and  the  king  then  retired  to  an 
apartment  that  had  been  prepared  for  him  in  the  palace,  as  did  the 
dukes  to  theirs,  for  all  of  them  had  chambers,  properly  ornamented, 
provided  for  them,  and  which  they  inhabited  as  long  as  they  staid  a1 
Avignon. 

On  the  fifth  day  after  the  arrival  of  the  king  of  France  at  Avignon, 
the  young  count  de  Savoye,  cousin  to  the  king,  and  nephew  to  the 
duke  of  Bourbon,  came  thither.  The  king  was  pleased  at  his  com. 
ing,  for  he  had  seen  him  as  he  passed  through  Lyons,  and  had  invited 
him  to  .Avignon.  The  king  of  France,  the  duke  of  Touraine  and 
the  count  de  Savoye,  being  young  and  giddy,  neither  could  nor  would 
refrain  from  dancing,  caroling,  and  amusing  themselves  with  the 
ladies  and  damsels  of  Avignon,  though  they  were  in  the  pope's  pal. 
ace  and  among  the  cardinals ;  and  the  count  of  Geneva,  brother  to 
the  pope,  was  their  master  of  the  revels.  The  king  made  such 
magnificent  presents  to  the  ladies,  that  they  all  praised  his  liberality. 


»Johndela  Grtnge  was  miuisler  ofitaU  under  Charlu  V.  who  procund  ban  Um 
purple.    He  was  covetous  and  ambitious. 

t  Not  in  the  list  of  cardinals.  t  Q.  if  not  M»ro«llin. 

i  John  de  Neufchastel— creal«l  cardinal  by  pope  Cleuent  For  furtbei  puticulan 
WM  Moron.  &.C 
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The  pope  and  cardinals  were  much  rejoiced  at  this  visit  of  the 
ki:ig  of  France,  as  indeed  they  had  good  reason  to  be ;  for  without 
his  support  they  would  have  been  in  little  estimation.  There  were 
no  kings  in  Christendom  who  paid  him  obedience  but  such  as  were 
allied  to  France.  The  kings  of  Castille  and  Scotland  acknowledged 
bim  for  pope,  as  did  the  king  of  Arrogon,  through  the  intercession 
of  the  queen  Jolande  de  Bar,  who  was  cousin-german  to  the  king 
of  France,  otherwise  he  wquld  have  remained  neuter  like  his  father. 
You  may,  therefore,  suppose  the  pope  and  his  cardinals  were  happy 
in  receiving  the  king  of  France ;  for  all  they  had  to  depend  on  was 
obtained  through  his  favor.  The  king  of  France  remained,  I  know 
not  how  many  days,  with  the  pope  and  cardinals,  revelling  and 
amusing  himself.  The  pope,  on  this  joyful  occasion,  gave  pardons 
to  the  clergy  who  were  in  his  courts,  and  plenary  indigences  to  all 
for  one  month  to  come.  He  likewise  presented  the  king  with  the 
nominations  to  all  his  cathedrals  and  other  churches,  and  in  each 
church  the  reversion  of  two  prebends,  deferring  all  his  former  prom- 
isee, that  these  now  made  might  have  the  precedency,  which  was 
fortunate  for  many  of  the  French  clergy,  who  were  thus  provided. 
He  gave  also  reversions  to  the  dukes  of  Touraine,  Berry,  and  Bur- 
gundy, and  the  lord  de  Coucy,  which  threw  back  all  those  he  had 
formerly  promised ;  and  the  pope  was  so  courteous  and  liberal  on 
this  occasion,  that  none  went  away  discontented. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

TBE  EINQ  OF  FKANCE  SENDS  THE  DUKES  OF  BERHT  AND  BCHSUNDY  TO 
THEIR  HOMES,  TO  THEIR  GREAT  DISSATISFACTION,  AND  CONTINUES  HIS 
JOURNEY  FROM  AViaNON  TO  LANaUEDOC. 

The  king  of  France  resided  with  the  pope  about  eight  days,  during 
which  time  his  holiness  had  fully  discussed  with  him  his  situation, 
and  what  trouble  the  other  pope  at  Rome  gave  him,  in  depriving 
him  of  his  right,  in  the  schism  he  caused  in  the  church.  The  king 
was  willing  to  do  everything  in  his  power  to  relieve  him,  and  said 
that  im  his  return  to  France,  he  would  endeavor  to  provide  a  remedy, 
and  exert  himself  to  unite  the  church.  Upon  this  he  took  leave  of 
the  pope,  and  went  to  Villeneuve,  as  did  his  brother  and 'his  uncles 
of  Berry  and  Burgundy.  The  king  entertained  at  dinner  all'the 
cardinals  and  the  count  of  Geneva,  after  which  he  took  leave  of 
them,  returning  them  his  thanks  for  their  attentions,  saying,  he 
should,  on  the  morrow,  begin  his  journey  to  Montpellier. 

The  cardinals  having  left  the  king,  it  was  determined  in  council, 
that  he  should  set  out  very  early,  in  company'  with  his  brother  and 
the  duke  of  Bourbon.  He  took  leave,  therefore,  of  his  uncles  of 
Berry  and  Burgundy,  bidding  them  return  to  their  own  estates,  as 
he  had  not  then  any  further  occasion  for  them,  intending  to  go  as  far 
as  Toulouse,  and  summon  thither  the  count  de  Foix  to  meet  him. 
His  uncles  were  much  disconcerted  at  this  order ;  but  the  king's 
council  was  at  that  time  so  formed,  that  the  dukes  of  Berry  and  Bur- 
gundy had  no  voice  in  it,  nor  weight,  but  in  trifles.  The  govern- 
ment of  Languedoc  had  been  taken  from  the  duke  of  Berry,  and 
divided  into  s^neschalships,  which  was  not  only  more  profitable  to 
the  king,  but  more  agreeable  to  the  country ;  for  the  duke  of  Berry, 
during  his  government,  had  grievously  oppressed  the  inhabitants, 
by  heavy  taxes,  as  I  shall  more  fully  relate,  for  it  is  deserving  to  be 
detailed. 

The  dukes  of  Berry  and  Burgundy  were  very  melancholy,  when 
they  found  the  king  was  determined  they  should  not  accompany  him 
in  his  journey ;  but  they  dissembled  their  thoughts  from  all  but  each 
other,  and  thus  conversed :  "  The  king  is  going  to  Languedoc  to 
hold  inquisition  on  those  who  have  governed  it,  and  to  treat  with 
the  count  de  Foix,  (who  is  the  proudest  person  existing,  and  never 
loved  nor  esteemed,  though  noighbois,  the  kings  of  France,  England, 
Castille,  Arragon  or  Navarre,)  and  only  takes  with  him  la  Riviere, 
le  Mercier,  Montaigu  and  the  bfegue  de  Villaines.  What  do  you 
say  to  this,  brother  ?"  added  the  duke  of  Berry.  "  Our  nephew  is 
young,  and  if  he  follow  young  counsel  he  will  be  deceived,  and  the 
end  will  not  be  prosperous,  as  you  will  see.  For  the  present,  we 
must  dissemble  this  affront ;  but  the  time  will  come,  when  those 
who  liave  advised  it  shall  repent  of  it,  as  well  as  the  king.  Let 
them  go  whither  they  please,  in  God's  name :  we  will  return  to  our 
homes ;  and,  so  long  as  we  are  united,  they  cannot  do  us  any  injury, 
for  we  are  the  greatest  personages  in  France."  Such  was  the  lan- 
gnugc  of  these  two  dukes. 

The  kmg  of  France  left  Villeneuve  early  in  the  morning,  for 
Nlmes,  where  ho  arrived  to  dinner;  but  his  uncles  and  the  lord  de 
Coucy  staid  with  the  pope,  at  Avignon,  four  days  longer,  when  they 
all  separated,  and  each  went  different  ways.  The  day  the  king 
dined  at  JJlmes,  ho  lay  at  Lunel,  and  the  next  day  dined  at  Mont- 
pellier, which  was  but  three  short  leagues  distant.  He  was  joyfully 
received  by  the  citizens,  ladies,  and  damsels,  who  were  desirous  to 
Bee  him,  and  offered  him  magnificent  and  rich  presents ;  for  Mont- 
pellier is  a  powerful  and  wealthy  town,  full  of  merchandise,  and  was 
much  valued  by  the  king,  when  he  had  considered  its  importance. 
The  citizens  told  him  it  had  been  infinitely  richer  than  he  now  found 
it,  before  the  dukes  of  Anjou  and  Berry  had  plundered  it,  as  they 
had  severally  done  in  their  turn.  The  king  compassionated  them 
much  for  the  loasei  they  had  sustained,  and  promised  that  he  would 


have  every  grievance  reformed,  and  the  government  placed  on  a  dif. 
ferent  footing.  The  citizens  likewise  addressed  the  king  during  his 
stay  at  Montpellier,  saying, "  Sire,  the  poverty  of  this  town  is  nothing 
to  what  you  will  see  the  further  you  advance ;  for  this  place  has 
many  resources  in  its  commerce,  which  its  inhabitants  carry  on  by 
sea  and  land.  In  the  s^neschalships  of  Toulouse  and  Carcassonne, 
and  in  that  part  of  .the  country,  where  these  dukes  have  laid  their 
hands,  there  is  absolutely  nothing ;  for  they  have  carried  off  every- 
thing portable ;  and  you  will  find  the  inhabitants  so  poor,  that  those 
who  were  in  good  circumstances  have  not  wheiewidial  to  cultivate 
their  fields  or  vineyards.  It  is  melancholy  to  see  them,  their  wives 
and  children ;  for  diey  had  every  year  five  or  six  taxes  on  their  backs, 
and  they  compounded  for  a  third,  a  half,  and  sometimes  all  their 
property  was  taken  from  them ;  and  no  sooner  was  one  tax  paid 
than  another  was  demanded.  These  two  lords,  your  imcles,  since 
they  have  had  the  government  of  Languedoc,  have  collected,  as  the 
account  will  prove,  upward  of  thirty  thousand  francs  from  the  coun- 
try, beginning  with  Villeneuve,  near  Avignon,  to  the  Toulousoin,  as 
far  as  the  river  Garonne,  imd  turning  back  by  the  river  Dordogne. 
Since  the  departure  of  the  duke  of  Anjou  to  Naples,  this  government 
has  been  given  to  the  duke  of  Berry,  and  he  has  more  severely  op- 
pressed the  country,  which  he  found  rich  and  plentiful :  the  dule  <rf 
Anjou  made  only  the  rich  pay,  who  were  well  enabUd  to  do  so ;  but 
the  duke  of  Berry  spares  neither  poor  nor  rich :  he  swallows  tip 
everything  by  means  of  one  Bethisac,  his  coimsellor  and  treasurer, 
who  is  a  native  of  Beziers,  as  you  will  hear  from  the  complaints  the 
poor  will  make  to  you,  in  crying  out  for  vengeance  against  Jiim." 

The  king  replied,  "May  God  forsake  my  soul,  if  I  will  not  cheer- 
fully listen  to  their  complaints,  and,  before  I  return,  provide  a  rem- 
edy for  them.  I  will  punish  the  vidcked,  and  have  an  inquisition 
holden  on  the  officers  and  servants  of  my  uncles,  who  formerly  had 
this  government ;  and  those  who  have  behaved  ill  shall  be  treated 
accordingly."  _^^^__ 

CHAPTER  VII. 

DURINO  THE  TIME  KINO  CHARLES  OF  FRANCE  IS  AT  HONTPELUBR,  THRU 
OP  HIS  CHAMBERLAINS  ITODERTAKE  TO  HOLD  A  TODRBAIOUIT  NEAR  TO 
CALAIS,  AQAINST  ALL  COMERS. 

The  king  of  France  resided  at  Montpellier  upward  of  twelve 
days,  because  the  respect  and  amusements  he  enjoyed  there  from  the 
citizens,  ladies  and  damsels,  pleased  him  greatly.  Indeed,  the  king 
was  at  this  time  young  and  giddy :  he  therefore  danced  and  caroled 
with  these  frisky  ladies  of  Montpellier  all  night.  He  entertained 
them  with  handsome  suppers  and  banquets,  and  presented  to  those 
most  in  his  favor  rings  and  clasps  of  gold.  He  acquired  so  gioatly 
the  love  of  the  Montpellier  ladies  that  some  wished  he  had  made  a 
longer  stay,  for  it  was  one  continued  revel  and  pastime  the  whole 
time  he  was  there.  You  know,  or  must  have  heard  it  noticed,  that  the 
intercourse  of  young  gentlemen  with  the  fair  sex  encourages  sen. 
timents  of  honor,  and  a  love  of  fame.  I  mention  this,  because  there 
were  with  the  king  of  France  three  gentlemen  of  great  enterpnse 
and  valor,  which  they  were  probably  induced  to  display  from  thai 
intercourse,  as  I  shall  relate. 

The  names  of  these  three  knights  were,  sir  Boucicaut  the  younger, 
sir  Reginald  de  Roye,  and  the  lord  de  Saimpi.  These  knights  were 
chamberlains  to  the  king,  and  were  much  esteemed  by  him  for  thn.ir 
worth,  for  accoutering  him  so  ably  with  his  arms,  and  in  other  ser- 
vices, such  as  good  knights  owe  to  their  lord.  While  they  were  ai 
Montpellier  amusing  themselves  with  the  ladies  and  damsels,  they 
were  called  upon  to  answer  a  challenge  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing 
summer :  the  principal  cause  of  this,  as  I  was  informed,  was  as  follows. 

During  the  reign  of  king  Charies  V.  of  happy  memory,  an  Eng- 
lishman of  high  birth  and  great  renown,  called  sir  Piers  Courteney, 
came  from  England  to  Paris  to  challenge  rar  Guy  de  la  Tremouille, 
in  a  combat  before  the  king  and  lords  of  France,  and  whoever  else 
might  wish  to  be  spectators  of  it.  Sir  Guy  de  la  Tremouille  ac. 
ceptod  the  challenge  ;  and  the  king,  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy  and 
many  of  the  great  barons,  were  present  at  this  combat.  .1  believe 
they  only  ran  one  course  with  the  lance,  for  the  king  would  not  suffer 
more  to  be  done,  to  the  great  discontent  of  the  English  knight,  who 
seemed  desirous  of  pushing  the  combat  to  extremities.  He  was, 
however,  appeased  by  fair  speeches,  saying  he  ought  to  be  satisfied, 
for  he  had  done  enough;  and  he  was  presented  with  very  rich  gifts 
by  the  king  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy.* 

Perceiving  he  could  do  nothing  more,  sir  Piers  Courteney  set  out 
on  his  return  to  Calais ;  and  the  lord  de  Clary,  who  at  that  time  was 
a  gay  and  lively  knight,  wos  ordered  to  escort  him.  They  rode  on 
until  they  came  to  Lucen,t  where  the  countess  de  St.  Pol,  sister  to 
king  Richard  of  England,  resided.  The  countess  was  rejoiced  to 
see  sir  Piers  Courteney  ;  for  before  her  marriage  with  the  count  de 
St.  Pol,  she  had  been  united  to  his  cousin  the  lord  Courteney,!  but  he 


*  Sir  Piere  Courteney  is  mBntioned  by  Dugdale,  vol.  L  p,  639,  to  Imve  obtained  Uoence, 
in  thfi  7th  Eic.  H  to  Bend  vorious  presents  to  the  king  and  lords  of  France,  in  return  im 
the  honors  they  had  paid  him  in  his  combat  with  a  Icnieht  of  that  country.    Tha.  kiughl 
was  probably  sir  Guy  de  la  Tremouille.    The  Ucence  is  m  the  Fredeia. 
f'Lucen."    a.  Luzeuz,  a  town  in  the  oomt*  do  St.  Pol.  .    . .     j.  j  ,   , 

t  This  peison  was  Hush  Oourtoney.  #<m  of  the  earl  of  Devonshire;  but  he  died  l«fo» 
hi.  father,  and  of  course  did  rot  inherit  the  earldom.  His  widow  Maude,  daughtw  ol 
■ii  Thomas  Holland,  married  IValeran  count  de  St.  PoL— DooDAI*. 
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bad  died  young,  and  the  English  called  her  lady  Courtcncy  rather 
than  countess  of  St.  Pol. '  While  there,  the  countess,  in  the  course 
of  conversation,  asked  sir  Piers  what  he  thought  of  the  kingdom  of 
France  ;  he  replied,  "  Certainly,  madam,  France  is  very  extensive, 
•ich  and  plentiful,  and  well  guarded.  In  our  country  we  do  not  form 
a  true  estimate  of  it."  "  And  are  you  pleased  with  the  reception 
the  lords  of  France  have  given  you  ?  have  they  not  entertained  you 
handsomely  ?"  "  To  be  sure,  madam,  I  am  perfectly  contented  as 
to  the  rsception  I  have  had ;  but,  in  regard  to  my  having  crossed  the 
sea,  they  have  but  shabbily  acquitted  themselves  :  and  I  must  say, 
that  if  the  lord  de  Clary,  who  is  a  French  knight,  had  come  to  Eng. 
land,  and  challenged  any  one,  however  high  his  rank,  it  would  have 
been  accepted,  and  the  terms  faithfully  fulfilled  to  his  utmost  plea- 
sure ;  but  this  has  been  refused  me.  True  it  is,  that  sir  Guy  de 
la  Tremouille  and  myself  were  brought  into  the  lists ;  but,  when  we 
had  run  one  course  with  the  lance,  I  was  stopped,  and  ordered  from 
the  king  to  attempt  nothing  more,  for  that  we  had  done  enough. 
I  therefore  say,  madam,  and  shall  say  and  maintain  it  wherever  I  go, 
that  I  have  not  met  any  one  able  to  oppose  me  in  arms  ;  and  that 
it  has  not  been  my  fault,  but  rests  solely  with  the  knights  of  France." 

The  lord  de  Clary  who  was  present,  marked  this  speech  in  his 
memory,  and  with  great  difBculty  held  his  tongue,  on  account  of  his 
having  the  English  knight  under  his  care.  The  countess  of  St.  Pol 
replied ;  "  My  lord,  you  will  leave  France  with  much  honor,  having 
complied  with  the  request  of  the  king  of  France,  not  to  proceed 
further  in  your  combat ;  for  you  would  have  been  unable  to  do  more 
contrary  to  his  will.  You  cannot  incur  any  blame  in  this  matter  ; 
and  all  those'  on  each  side  of  the  sea  that  shall  hear  it  told,  will  give 
you  more  praise  than  blame  :  I  therefore  beg  of  you  to  rest  satis- 
fied." "  Lady,"  said  the  knight,  "  that  I  will  do,  and  not  give  my- 
self any  further  care  about  it."  ' 

Here  the  conversation  on  this  matter  ended  ;  and  other  subjects 
were  discoursed  on,  during  the  day  and  night  they  remained.  On 
the  morrow,  sir  Piers  Courteney  took  leave  of  the  countess  de  St. 
Pol,  who  presented  him  with  a  handsome  clasp  of  gold,  and  another 
to  the  lord  de  Clary,  as  being  his  companion,  and  because  the  Eng- 
lish knight  was  under  his  care  and  escort.  They  left  Lucen  early 
in  the  morning,  and  took  the  road  to  Boulogne,  where  they  lay  that 
night,  and  the  next  day  rode  through  Marquise  to  Calais.  Between 
Boulogne  and  Calais  there  are  but  seven  short  leagues,  and  a  good 
road  ;  and  at  the  distance  of  two  leagues  from  Calais  you  enter  on 
the  territory  of  Melle,  Oye,  and  Guisnes,  which  then  belonged  to  the 
king  of  England.  When  they  were  near  to  Calais,  sir  Piers  Courte. 
ney  said :  "  Lord  of  Clary,  we  are  now  on  the  territories  of  the 
k.'ng  of  England  :  you  have  handsomely  acquitted  yourself,  in  escort- 
ing me  ;  and  I  give  you  many  thanks  for  your  company." 

The  lord  de  Clary  had  not  forgotten  the  speech  of  sir  Piers  to  the 
counttss  de  St.  Pol,  in  the  presence  of  many  persons  ;  for  it  had  made 
him  sulity  and  full  of  anger,  which,  although  at  the  time  he  had  not 
noticed  as  he  thought  it  deserved,  he  was  unwilling  that  it  should 
pass  off  unanswered ;  for  he  considered  it  as  presumptuous,  and  dis- 
honorable to  the  chivalry  of  France.  Sir  Piers  had  publicly  de- 
clared, that  he  had  purposely  left  England  to  seek  deeds  of  arms  in 
France,  and  had  not  found  any  one  in  that  country  willing  to  oppose 
him.  The  lord  de  Clary  had  therefore  determined,  in  his  own  mind, 
that  such  expressions  should  not  remain  unnoticed.  He  therefore, 
on  taking  leave,  said :  "  Sir  Piers,  you  are  now  on  the  lands  of  the 
king  of  England,  whither  I  have  escorted  you,  by  orders  of  my  king 
and  my  lord  of  Burgundy.  You  may  recollect  that,  the  day  before 
yesterday,  when  we  were  in  the  apartment  of  the  countess  de  St.  Pol, 
who  entertained  us  handsomely,  you  spoke  with  too  great  latitude  as 
it  seemed  to  me,  and  too  much  to  the  blame  and  prejudice  of  the 
French  chivalry ;  for  you  said  you  had  come  to  the  court  of  the  king 
of  France,  and  had  found  no  one  willing  to  oppose  you  in  arms  ; 
and  you  seemed  to  have  it  understood,  that  there  was  not  a  knight 
in  France,  who  dared  to  tilt  with  you  three  courses  with  a  lance.  I 
wish  you  therefore  to  know,  that  I  (who  am  one  of  the  smallest  knights 
pf  the  realm,)  offer  myself,  to  maintain  that  France  is  not  so  devoid 
of  knights,  but  that  you  may  find  many  willing  to  accept  your  chal- 
lenge ;  and  if  you  will  accept  of  me  to  this  intent,  either  this  day  or 
to-morrow,  I  will  meet  you  without  hatred  or  any  ill-will.  It  is 
solely  with  a  view  to  defend  our  honor,  and  that  you  may  not  return 
to  Calais  or  England,  and  boast  you  have  defeated  the  chivalry  of 
France  without  striking  a  blow  :  now,  say  whether  you  will  accept 
my  challenge  or  not."  Sir  Piers  Courteney  was  ready  with  his 
answer,  and  said :  "  Lord  de  Clary,  you  speak  well :  I  accept  your 
challenge,  and  propose  that  you  be  at  this  place  to-morrow,  armed 
as  you  please.  I  will  be  so  Ukewise ;  and  we  will  tilt  three  courses 
with  the  lance,  by  which  you  will  recover  the.  honor  of  France,  and 
give  me  much  satisfaction."  "  Agreed,"  replied  the  lord  de  Clary : 
"  I  will  be  here  at  the  hour  you  shall  appoint."  The  two  knights 
then  pledged  their  faith  to  each  other  for  this  tournament,  and  sepa. 
rated :  the  lord  de  Clary  went  to  Marquise,  which  was  not  far  dis- 
tant, where  he  provided  himself  with  armor,  a  shield,  and  lance.  He 
was  not  long  in  doing  this;  for  the  knights 'on  the  frontier  of  Bou. 
iogiiC  and  Calais  take  care  to  have  ample  suppHes.  He  did  it  all, 
however,  as  secretly  as  he  could ;  for  he  was  unwilling  that  too  many 
I'lould  know  and  speak  of  it. 

in  like  manner,  sir  Piers  Courteney,  on  his  arrival  at  Calais,  was 


not  unmindful  of  the  engagement  he  had  made,  He  had  no  occasion 
to  seek  either  for  armor  or  arms,  for  he  had  brought  witli  him  from 
England  his  own  proper  arms,  which  were  good  and  strujig. 

At  this  time  sir  John  Warnes*  was  governor  of  Calais,  to  whom 
he  told  the  engagement  he  had  made  with  the  lord  de  Clary.  Sir 
John  replied,  that  he.  would  accompany  him,  with  some  other  knights 
of  Calais.  On  the  ensuing  morning,  the  two  knights  met  at  the 
appointed  place ;  but  the  English  knight  was  better  accompanied 
than  the  lord  de  Clary,  for  he  had  with  him  the  governor  of  Calais. 
On  their  meeting  there  was  not  much  conversation,  for  each  knew 
what  he  was  to  do. 

Both  of  them  were  strongly  and  completely  armed,  to  abide  the 
event,  such  as  the  fortune  of  arms  should  decida,  and  they  were  well 
mounted.  They  had  thcii  targets  fast  buckled  on,  and  their  lances 
.given  them,  which  were  of  sharp,  well-tempered  Bordeaux  steel. 
Having  taken  their  distance,  they  spurred  their  horses  full  gallop, 
against  each  other,  but  missed  their  strokes,  which  seemed  to  vex 
them  greatly.  On  the  second  course,  they  met  full ;  and  the  lord  de 
Clary  gave  sir  Piers  so  severe  a  bio  w  with  his  stifl"  and  well-tempered 
lance,  that  it  pierced  the  target,  and,  entering  deeply  into  the  shoul- 
der, struck  him  off  his  horse.  The  lord  de  Clary,  having  so  ably 
tilted,  passed  on,  and  finished  his  career  as  an  accomplished  knight 
should,  and  remained  quiet ;  but  seeing  the  English  knight  was 
unhorsed,  surrounded"  by  his  friends  as  he  lay  on  the  ground,  and 
thinking  that  he  might  have  wounded  him,  for  his  lance  with  the 
blow  was  shivered  in  pieces,  rode  toward  him.  The  English  ad. 
vanced  to  meet  him,  saying  he  was  not  a  courteous  filter.  "  Why 
so?"  replied  the  lord  de  Clary.  "  Because  you  have  thrust  your  lance 
into  sir  Piers's  shoulder :  you  ought  and  could  have  tilted  more  libe- 
rally." "  It  was  not  my  part  to  be  over  courteous  ;  for  I  was  ready 
prepared  to  meet  with  such  an  accident,  or  perhaps  a  worse,  if  it  had 
so  happened  :  but  since  he  had  such  pleasure  in  justing,  aak  him,  or 
I  will  for  you,  if  he  be  satisfied,  or  wish  for  more."  Sir  John  Bernes, 
upon  this,  said :  "No,  sir  knight:  yon  may  depart,  for  you  have 
done  enough."  The  lord  de  Clary  went  away  with  his  company, 
and  the  English  carried  sir  Piers  Courteney  to  Calais,  that  his  wound 
might  he,  attended  to  and  cured..  The  lord  de  Clary  returned  to 
France,  expecting  to  receive  great  praise  for  the  goodly  act  he 
thought  he  had  done  :  but  I  will  tell  you  how  it  turned  out. 

When  it  was  made  known  to  the  king  of  France,  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  and  their  council,  that  the  lord  de  Clary,  in  accompanying 
sir  Piers  Courteney,  had  fought  with,  and  so  dangerously  wounded 
him,  that  he  was  in  danger  of  his  life,  they  were  highly  enraged 
against  him,  and  in  particular  sir  Guy  de  la  Tremouille.  They  de ' 
clared  his  conduct  deserved  at  least  confiscation  of  his  lands,  an« 
perpetual  banishment  from  the  kingdom  of  France.  Others,  wh« 
were  his  enemies,  said  he  had  acted  like  an  infamous  traitor,  in  chal 
longing  and  fighting  a  knight  that  had  been  placed  under  his  guard 
by  the  king  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy ;  that  he  was  guilty  of  an  un- 
pardonable crime,  and  ought  to  sufier  death. 

The  lord  de  Clary  was  summoned  to  appear,  which  summons  he 
obeyed,  and  when  brought  before  the  king,  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
and  the  council,  was  sharply  reprimanded,  for  having  dared  to  injure 
a  knight  who  had  come  from  foreign  countries  to  the  court  of  France 
to  perform  a  deed  of  arms  and  gain  renown,  and  had  left  that  court 
viith  perfect  satisfaction  to  all,  and  under  his  safeguard ;  notwith- 
standing which,  he  had  on  his  return,  at  the  boundary  of  the  two 
kingdoms,  challenged  him  to  mortal  combat,  without  having  de. 
manded  permission  of  his  sovereign,  on  whose  territories  he  was . 
that  this  was  a  crime  deserving  the  severest  punishment,  by  which 
others  might  take  example.  The  lord  de  Clary,  on  hearing  this  bit. 
ter  reproof,  was  thunderstruck,  for  he  thought  what  he  had  done  de. 
served  a  contrary  treatment.  Having  paused  awhile,  he  said  :  "  My 
lords,  it  is  indeed  true  that  you  intrusted  to  my  care  sir  Piers  Court, 
eney,  with  orders  to  escort  him  as  far  as  Calais  or  to  the  borders  of 
the  kingdom.  Of  this  I  have  acquitted  myself  loyally  and  faithfully, 
which,  if  necessary  to  prove,  I  can  readily  do  so  from  himself.  It  is 
also  true,  that  on  our  road  we  visited  the  countess  de  St.  Pol  at  Lu. 
zieuz,  who  received  us  very  kindly.  While  there,  the  following  con. 
versation  passed:  The  lady  asked  sir  Piers,  if  he  were  contented 
with  the  lords  of  France,  and  what  he  thought  of  the  country  ?  The 
knight  courteously  replied,  'Madam,  the  state  of  France  is  rich,  ex- 
tensive, and  plentiful.  With  respect  to  i|s  lords,  I  am  perfectly  satis, 
fied  with  the  reception  and  entertainments  I  have  had  from  them,  ex 
cepting  one  thing.  I  have  put  myself  to  very  great  expense' in  my 
preparations  and  journey  to  Paris,  to  perform  a  deed  of  arms,  but, 
when  arrived  there,  found  none  willing  to  accept  of  my  challenge.' 
My  lords,  when  I  heard  this  speech  before  such  a  lady  as  the  countess 
of  St.  Pol,  sister  :  the  king  of  England,  my  blood  boiled  within  mc ; 
but,  with  much  difliculty  I  kept  silence,  because  you  had  intrusted 
him  to  my  care  and  protection  ;  and  I  never  gave  him  the  least 
cause  to  suspect  I  was  any, way  hurt  by  what  he  had  said,  so  long 
as  we  continued  together  in  France.  But  true  it  is,  that  when  we 
were  about  to  separate  on  the  borders  of  the  country  of  Guisnes,  I 
leniinded  him  of  his  expressions  to  the  countess  de  St.  Pol,  which, 
I  K-iiii,  were  neither  civil  nor  honorable,  as  he  seemed  to  wish  it  to 


'1  Mniicit  iliscoTer  sir  .lohn  Warnes,  and  must  supposs  it  a  mistake  ;  for  sir  WUb«in 
Beaucliarap  was  govermir  of  Calais  wlien  tlie  truoe  was  sig^ieil.  Luril  BctPeii  calfe 
him  sir  Jolm  jBemes. 
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be  understood,  that  the  chivalry  of  France  was  bo  much  debased  that 
he  could  not  meet  with  any  one  who  dared  to  fight  with  him :  that 
I,  as  a  knight  of  France,  if  such  were  his  meaning,  offered  to  prove 
the  contrary,  being  unwilling  that,  on  his  return  to  England,  he 
thould  have  the  power  of  renewing  his  boastings  :  that  I  was  ready 
and  desirous  to  afford  him  the  pleasure  of  tilting  three  courses  with 
a  lance,  either  that  or  any  future  day.  Certainly,  my  lords,  I  made 
this  offer  for  the  honor  of  the  kingdom  of  France  and  its  chivalry, 
who  are  here  present :  and  it  seamed  to  me,  that  he  accepted  my 
challenge  with  much  joy,  and  fixed  the  meeting  for  the  morrow,  on 
the  spot  where  we  were  speaking.  He  then  went  to  Calais,  and  I 
returned  to  Marquise,  where  I  provided  myself  with  the  necessary 
arms,  as  he  was  to  do  at  Calais.  On  the  morrow,  according  to  our 
appointment,  we  met.  He  came  well  attended  by  some  of  the  gar- 
rison of  Calais,  and  some  of  the  knights  and  squires  of  the  borders 
came  with  me,  such  as  the  lord  de  Montcarel  and  sir  John  de  Long. 
vllliers.  When  we  met,  we  had  but  a  short  conversation,  and  then 
tilted  with  spears  of  war,  for  we  were  both  completely  armed,  to  the 
best  of  our  abilities.  The  fortune  of  the  combat  fell  to  me,  for  at  the 
second  course  I  drove  my  lance  into  him,  and  threw  him  on  the 
ground.  I  then  went  to  see  what  situation  he  was  in,  and  if  he 
wished  to  continue  the  combat.  The  governor  of  Calais  told  me  that 
what  had  been  done  was  sufficient,  and  that  I  might  depart.  This 
I  did.  You  have  ordered  me  hither,  and  here  I  am.  I  thought  I 
had  acted  properly  in  support  of  the  honor  of  the  king  domand  its 
ehivah-y,  and  have  related  to  you  the  exact  truth.  If  I  am  to  be  pun- 
ished for  what  I  have  done,  I  shall  submit  myself  to  the  jildgment  of 
my  lord  the  constable,  and  the  marshals  of  France,  and  also  to  the 
evidence  of  sir  Piers  Courteney  himself,  with  whose  consent  I  have 
fought  this  duel,  and  to  the  discretion  of  all  knights  and  squires  of 
honor  in  France  or  England,  who  may  wish  to  attend  to  it." 
1  The  lord  de  Clary,  having  thus  clearly  exculpated  himself,  greatly 
softened  the  anger  of  those  who  had  sent  for  him  :  but  this  did  not 
prevent  him  from  being  committed  to  prison,  where  he  remained  a 
considerable  time  in  much  danger.  His  lands  Were  seized,  and  him- 
self on  the  point  of  banishment  from  France,  when  the  lord  de  Coucy 
and  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  who  loved  him,  interfered,  and  with  great 
difficulty  made  his  peace,  l;y  means  of  the  countess  de  St.  Pol,  who 
testified  to  the  truth  of  what  he  had  said,  of  the  conversation  that  had 
passed  at  her  house.  On  obtaining  his  liberty,  he  was  addressed  ; 
"  Lord  de  Clary,  when  you  challenged  sir  Piers  Courteney  to  fight, 
instead  of  acting,  as  you  thought,  very  gallantly,  you  behaved  in. 
famously ;  for  he  was  under  the  protection  of  the  king,  and  you  had 
orders  to  conduct  him  in  safety  to  Calais.  You  committed  a  great 
outrage,  when  you  noticed,  in  ihe  manner  you  have  yourself  declared, 
■  the  conversation  he  held  in  joke  at  the  countess  de  St.  Pol's.  Before 
you  had  proposed  this  combat,  you  ought  to  have  returned  hither  to 
my  lords,  and  have  told  them,  that  sir  Piers  Courteney  had  held  such 
and  such  insolent  language  against  the  honor  of  the  knights  of  France 
in  your  presence.  They  would  then  have  ordered  you  how  to  act. 
Because,  therefore,  you  have  not  done  this,  you  have  been  thus  pun. 
ished.  Be  another  time  more  discreet ;  and  return  thanks  for  your 
deliverance  to  my  lord  of  Bourbon  and  the  lord  de  Coucy  :  they  have 
exerted  themselves  much  to  serve  you,  as  has  the  countess  de  St. 
Pol ;  for  that  good  lady  took  great  pains  that  you  should  be  acquit, 
ted."  The  lord  de  Clary  replied:  "Many  thanks,  my  lords ;"  ad. 
ding.  "  I  certainly  thought  I  was  deserving  more  praise  than  blame, 
when  I  acted  as  I  did." 

During  the  stay  of  the  king  of  France  at  Montpellier,  he  gave  a 
grand  banquet  to  many  ladies  and  damsels  of  that  town  ;  during 
which,  all  I  have  just  related  was  talked  over,  and  the  cause  was, 
that  the  three  knights,  who  were  desirous  of  holding  the  lists  against 
dU  comers,  wished  to  avoid  falling  under  like  blame  to  the  lord  de 
Clary. 

Sir  Boucicaut  the  younger,  sir  Reginald  de  Roye,  and  the  lord  de 
Saimpi,  offered  to  hold  a  field  of  arras  on  the  frontier  of  Calais,  in  the 
course  of  the  ensuing  summer,  against  all  foreign  knights  and  squires, 
for  the  space  of  thirty  days,  and  to  tilt  with  blunt  lances  or  others. 
The  king  of  France,  as  well  as  those  present,  thinking  this  proposal 
was  rather  presumptuous,  remonstrated  with  them,  and  desired  they 
would  put  down  their  challenge  on  paper,  that  if  any  improper  lan- 
jfuage  were  made  use  of,  it  might  be  corrected  ;  for  the  king  and  his 
ministers  wished  to  examine  it,  being  unwilling  that  any  improper  or 
unusual  terms  should  be  used.  The  three  knights  agreed  that  this 
would  be  right,  and,  in  reply  to  the  king,  said  they  would  instantly 
©bey  his  commands.  They  ordered  a  clerk,  with  pens,  paper,  and 
Ink,  into  another  apartment,  and  dictated  to  him  as  follows  "• 

"  From  the  great  desire  we  have  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
nobles,  gentlemen,  knights,  and  squires  bordering  on  the  kingdom  of 
France,  as  well  as  with  those  in  the  more  distant  countries,  we  pro- 
pose  being  at  St.  Ingelvere*  the  twentieth  day  of  May  next  ensuing, 
and  to  remain  there  for  thirty  days  complete ;  and  on  each  of  these 
thirty  days,  excepting  the  Fridays,  we  will  deliver  from  their  vows 
all  knights,  squires,  and  gentlemen,  from  whatever  countries  they 
may  come,  with  five  courses  with  a  sharp  or  blunt  lance,  accordmg 
to  their  pleasure,  or  with  both  lances  if  more  agreeable.  On  the  out- 
aide  of  our  tents  will  be  hung  our  shields,  blazoned  with  our  anns ; 
•Iwe  is  to  say,  with  our  targets  of  war  and  our  shields  of  peace.    W ho- 


ever  may  choose  to  tilt  with  us  has  only  to  come,  or  send  any  one, ''  e 
preceding  day,  to  touch  with  a  rod  either  of  these  shields,  according 
to  his  courage.  If  he  touch  the  target,  he  shall  find  an  opponent  ready 
on  the  morrow  to  engage  him  in  a  mortal  combat  with  three  courses 
with  a  lance  :  if  the  shield,  he  shall  be  tilted  with  a  blunted  lance ; 
and  if  both  shields  are  touched,  he  shall  be  accommodated  vrith  both 
sorts  of  combat.  Every  one  who  may  come,  or  send  to  touch  oui 
shields,  must  give  in  hia  name  to  the  persons  who  shall  be  appointed 
to  the  care  of  them.  And  all  such  foreign  knights  and  squires  as  shall 
be  desirous  of  tilting  with  us,  shall  bring  with  them  some  noble  friend, 
and  we  will  do  the  same  on  our  parts,  who  will  order  what  may  be 
proper  to  be  done  on  either  side.  We  particularly  entreat,  such  noble 
knights  or  squires  as  may  accept  our  challenge,  to  believe  that  we  do 
not  make  it  through  presumption,  pride,  or  any  ill-will,  but  solely  with 
a  view  of  having  their  honorable  company,  and  making  acquaintance 
with  them,  which  we  desire  from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts.  None  of 
our  targets  shall  be  covered  with  steel  or  iron,  any  more  than  those 
who  may  tilt  with  us ;  nor  shall  there  be  any  fraud,  deceit,  or  trick 
made  use  of,  but  what  shall  be  deemed  honorable  by  the  judges  of 
the  tournament.  And  that  all  gentlemen,  knights  and  squires,  to 
whom  these  presents  shall  come,  may  depend  on  their  authenticity, 
we  have  set  to  them  our  seals,  with  our  arms,  this  ^entieth  day  of 
November,  at  Montpellier,  in  the  year  of  grace  1389. '  Underneath 
was  signed,  Reginald  de  Royo,  Boucicaut,  Saimpi. 

The  king  of  France  was  well  pleased  with  this  courageous  chal. 
lenge  of  hia  three  knights,  and  declared  it  should  have  his  consent, 
if,  on  examination  by  his  ministers,  there  was  no  fault  found  with  the 
terras  it  was  couched  in.  It  was  objected  to  by  some,  that  it  was 
wrong  to  fix  the  place  for  this  tournament  so  near  to  Calais,  as  tlie 
English  might  think  it  was  arrogantly  and  particularly  aimed  at 
them ;  and  that  all  occasions  of  quarrel  should  be  avoided,  for  a  truce 
had  been  agieed  to  for  three  years  between  France  and  England. 
The  king's  ministers  were  one  whole  day  considering  the  matter, 
without  coming  to  any  conclusion.  Some  of  the  most  prudent  said, 
it  ought  not  to  be  allowed,  nor  the  whims  of  wild  young  knights  to 
be  acceded  to,  for  more  evil  than  good  might  ensue  from  them.  The 
king,  however,  who  was  young  himself,  greatly  inclined  toward  them, 
and  said ;  "  Let  them  perform  their  enterprise  :  they  are  young  and 
courageous,  and,  besides,  have  vowed  to  do  so  before  the  ladies  of 
Montpellier.  We  are  desirous  they  should  undertake  it,  and  bring 
it  to  the  happiest  end  they  can." 

When  the  king  had  thus  declared  his  mind  to  the  council,  no  one 
made  further  opposition,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  knights.  The  chat- 
lenge  having  been  agreed  to  in  the  manner  the  knights  had  drawn 
it  out,  the  king  called  them  into  his  closet,  and  slid  j  "  Boucicaut, 
Reginald,  and  Saimpi,  be  attentive  to  this  your  enterprise,  to  guard 
well  your  own  honor  and  that  of  our  kingdom :  let  nothing  be  spared 
in  the  state  you  keep ;  for  I  will  not  fail  to  assist  you  as  far  as  ten 
thousand  francs."  '  The  three  knights  cast  themselves  on  their  knees, 
and  returned  the  king  their  warmest  thanks. 


•  ■*  8L  InzelTHa"— a  TillsEe  in  Pioanly,  aeu  Calaii. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

DURINS  THE  KING  OF  FEANCE's  RESIDENCE  AT  BEZIERS,  ACCUSATIONS  AKl 
MADE  AGAINST  BETHISAC,  TKEASCRER  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  BESKT.  THINK- 
ING TO  BE  SENT  TO  THE  POPE  AND  ESCAPE  PUNISHMENT,  HE  CONFESSED 
HIMSELF  A  HEEETIC  AND  SODOMITE,  BUT  IS  TEANSFERKED  OVER,  BY  THE 
OFFICIAL  AT  BEZIERS,  TO  THE  SECULAR  POWER,  AND  BURNT. 

When  the  king  of  France  had,  for  fifteen  days  or  more,  taken  hi? 
amusements  with  the  ladies  and  damsels  of  Montpellier,  and  his  min 
isters,  during  that  time,  had  attended  to  the  state  of  the  town,  for  thni 
had  been  the  cause  of  his  coming,  and  had  made  many  reforras  anc 
taken  off  several  heavy  taxes  of  which  the  inhabitants  had  complained, 
he  graciously  took  his  leave  of  the  ladies,  and  one  morning  very 
early  departed,  following  the  road  to  Alipiam,*  where  he  dined,  and 
lay  that  night  at  St.  Thibery.t  On  the  morrow,  after  his  morning 
draught,  he  set  off  and  came  to  Beziers,  where  he  was  received  mos< 
josrfuUy ;  for  the  good  people  of  that  town,  and  the  adjoining  ones  ai 
Pezenas,  Cabestan,  and  Narbonne,t  were  anxious  to  see  him,  in  ordei 
to  make  their  complaints  against  an  officer  of  the  duke  of  Berry, 
called  Bethisac,  who  had  impoverished  the  country  all  around,  by 
seizing  whatever  he  could  lay  his  hands  on.  This  Bethisac  had  at- 
tended the  king's  company  ever  since  he  had  left  Avignon  ;  but  the 
king's  ministers,  who  sought  his  ruin,  never  told  him,  "  Bethisac,  look 
to  yourself,  for  very  strict  inquiries  will  be  made  into  your.manage- 
ment ;  there  have  already  been  made  very  heavy  accusations  against 
you  to  the  king."  But,  on  the  contrary,  they  made  him  good  cheer, 
joked  and  laughed  with  him,  and  promised  him  increased  honors,  in 
which  he  was  disappointed,  as  I  shall  shortly  relate. 

The  king  of  France  left  St.  Thibery  at  one  o'clock  in  the  after. 
noon,  and  between  three  and  four  entered  the  town  of  Beziers.  He 
was  met  by  the  bishop  and  all  the  clergy  in  their  robes,  and  the 
citizens,  ladies,  and  damsels  in  procession:  they  formed  a  lane, 
through  which  he  rode'  a  foot's  pace  ;  and,  as  he  passed,  they  all  fell 

»! "  Alipiam."    It  is  Olipiam  in  the  MSB.  and  Alpinni  in  Venud.    O.  if  nut  intnuM 
for  Viile  Airac,  which  i»  on  the  line  fiom  Montpoliier  to  St.  Thiberr. 
t  "  St.  Thibery"— a  town  in  the  diocese  of  Adge,  neat  Featnwu 
t  "  PezoDLji,  C&bestan.  and  Narbonne."  tnwni  in  Lower  L«nffiMda« 
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i)u  Iheir  knees.  In  this  manner  was  he  conducted  to  the  cathedral, 
and  dismounted  at  the  portico,  where  had  been  erected  a  rich  altar, 
adorned  with  holy  relics  from  the  church.  The  king,  having  on  his 
knees  very  devoutly  made  his  prayers  at  this  altar,  was  conducted 
into  the  church  by  the  bishop  of  Beziers  and  the  duke  of  Bourbon, 
•bllowed  by  all  the  great  lords.  He  remained  in  the  church  about 
'  half  an  hour,  and  then  went  to  the  palace  that  was  a4joining,  where 
he,  his  brother  the  duke  of  Touraine,  and  his  uncle  the  duke  of 
Bourbon,  were  lodged.  The  other  lords  were  lodged  in  the  town, 
which  was  of  a  sufficient  size,  for  Beziers  is  a  large  city. 

The  king  was  for  three  days  revelling 
with  the  ladies  and  damsels  of  Bezien, 
before  any  notice  was  taken  of  Bethisac ; 
but  the  Inquisitors  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  make  inquiries  concerning 
him  were  not  idle,  but  did  their  office 
secretly,  and  discovered  many  atrocious 
acts  deserving  the  severest  punishment. 
On  the  fourth  day,  Bethisac  was  sum- 
moned before  the  council,  and  shut  up 
in  a  chamber  for  his  examination.  He 
was  ordered  to  make  answer  to  the  fol- 
lowing accusations,  and  was  shown  at 
the  same  time  a  number  of  complaints 
and  petitions  that  had  been  presented  to 
the  king  at  Beziers,  accusing  him  of 
weak  management  and  such  great  extor- 
tions as  made  the  whole  country  cry  out 
against  him.  All  these  were  read  in  his 
presence.  To  some  he  gave  satisfac- 
tory answers,  to  others  not,  saying  he 
had  no  knowledge  of  them,  and  refer- 
ring them  to  the  seneschals  of  Beaucaire 
and  Carcassonne,  and  to  the  chancellor 
of  Berry.  They  concluded  this  exami- 
nation by  telling  him,  it  was  necessary 
to  commit  him  to  prison  until  he  should 
clear  himself  from  these  heavy  charges. 
This  he  obeyed,  for  he  could  not  help  it; 
And,  as  soon  as  he  was  gone,  the  inquisi- 
tors went  to  his  house,  and  seized  all  his 
papers  and  accounts  of  whatever  things 
he  had  been  concerned  in,  carrying  them 
away  to  search  into  them  more  at  leisure. 

They  discovered  a  variety  of  transactions  and  accounts  x)f  large  sums 
that  he  had  extorted  from  these  countries.  He  was  asked,  if  these 
iccounts  were  just,  and  what  had  become  of  the  large  sums  he  had 
received;  he  answered,  "that  the  accounts  were  just;  that  the 
whole  amount  had  been  paid  to  his  lord  of  Berry,  and  had  passed 
through  his  hands,  or  those  of  other  treasurers,  for  which  he  had  re . 
ceived  legal  acquittances,  that  were  in  such  a  place  of  his  house." 
Persons  were  sent  thither,  who  laid  them  before  the  council :  and 
they  were  found,  on  comparing  them,  to  tally  tolerably  well  with  the 
accounts  of  receipt. 

The  inquisitors  and  the  council  were  satisfied,  and  Bethisac  was 
no  longer  closely  confined.  The  council  conferred  together,  and 
said,  "  Bethisac  is  clear  from  this  accusation ;  for  it  is  apparent,  that 
all  the  sums  the  people  complain  of  having  been  exacted  from  them 
have  been  paid  to  the  duke  of  Berry.  How  can  we  help  it  if  these 
sums  have  been  extravagantly  spent?"  Bethisac's  defence  was 
nothing  but  the  truth ;  for  this  duke  of  Berry  was  the  most  covetous 
man  alive,  and  if  he  could  only  get  money  cared  not  by  what  means ; 
and  when  he  had  it,  he  miserably  expended  it,  like  many  of  the  pres. 
ent  and  past  times. 

The  king's  ministers  found  nothing  in  the  conduct  of  Bethisac 
that  was  deserving  death.  All,  however,  were  not  of  this  opinion ; 
for  some  of  them  said,  "  Bethisac  has  made  such  cruel  levies,  and 
30  impoverished  the  people,  to  gratify  the  passions  of  my  lord  of 
Berry,  that  the  blood  of  these  poor  creatures  cries  out  loudly  against 
him ;  for  that  he  being  the  only  one  from  those  parts  of  the  duke's 
council,  and  knowing  the  poverty  of  the  country,  should  have  remon- 
strated with  the  duke,  and  if  he  refused  to  listen  to  him,  he  should 
have  come  and  informed  the  king  and  council  of  the  situation  of  the 
country,  and  of  the  duke's  intentions :  proper  measures  wjuld  then 
have  been  taken,  and  himself  exculpated  for  the  large  sums  he  was 
now  accused  of  having  amassed." 

In  consequence,  Bethisac  was  remanded  before  the  council,  and 
again  more  closely  examined,  touching  the  expenditure  of  the  great 
sums  that  had  been  raised  and  paid  to  the  duke  of  Berry,  for  they 
had  found  the  amount  to  be  three  millions  of  francs.  He  replied, 
■'  My  lords,  I  cannot  make  out  any  clearer  account  of  this :  the  duke 
lios  laid  out  large  sums  in  the  reparations  of  his  castles  and  houses, 
in  the  purchase  of  lands  in  the  county  d'Estampes,  from  the  count 
de  Boulogne,  and  in  jewels ;  and  you  know  be  is  very  careless  in 
such  purchases.  His  establishments,  which-  were  very  great  before, 
tiiivo  been  much  increased ;  and  he  has  made  such  presents  to  Thi- 
l>;iiit  ;ind  Morinot,  and  the  valets  about  his  person,  that  they  are  be- 
<!i)ine  very  rich."    "  And  you,  BethisaCi'"  asked  the  council,  "  have 


you  been  well  paid  for  the  pains  and  services  you  have  done  him  1 
one  hundred  thousand  francs  Is  a  pretty  tolerable  recompense  " 
"  My  lords,"  aaii  E  '=ae,  "I  am  very  well  satisfied  with  what  my 
lord  of  Berry  has  g.  ••  me;  fc  he  wished  all  his  people  to  be  rich." 
''  Ha,  Bethisac,"  replied  the  ct  incil,  "you  now  talk  like  a  fool : 
riches,  ill  acquired,  are  neither  honorable  nor  profitable.  You  must 
return  to  prison,  and  we  will  consider  what  you  have  now  told  us, 
and  wait  there  the  king's  pleasure,  to  whom  we  will  report  every 
thing  you  have  said  in  your  defence."  " My  lords,'*  replwd  Bethisar., 
■■  God  assist  me !" 


£ntrt  op  Chaklbs  Kino  or     lAjica  to  Bkzibbs.  DeHgned  from  Ulustiatioiia  of  the  period. 


He  remained  in  prison  four  days  without  being  noticed  by  tlie 
council.  When  it  was  known  in  the  country  that  Bethisac  had  been 
arrested  and  thrown  into  prison,  and  that  an  inquisition  was  holding 
on  his  conduct;  and  that  whoever  had  any  complaints  to  make  should 
curne  forward;  numbers  hastened  to  Beziers,  and  presented  petitions 
and  accusations  of  heavy  charges  against  Bethisac  at  the  king's 
palace.  Some  complained  that  he  had  robbed  them  of  their  lands 
without  cause ;  others  of  the  violences  he  had  committed  on  their 
wives  and  daughters.  In  short,  the  complaints  were  so  numerous, 
that  the  king's  council  were  tired  of  hearing  them  :  they  plainly 
showed  how  much  he  was  hated  by  the  people,  which  arose  from  the 
great  exertions  he  had  made  to  fill  the  puise  of  the  duke  of  Berry. 

The  council  were  embarrassed  to  know  how  to  act ;  for  the  duke 
of  Berry  had  sent  to  Beziers  two  knights,  the  lord  de  Nantouillei 
and  sir  Peter  Mespin,  with  credential  letters  to  the  king.  These 
knights  avowed,  in  the  name  of  the  iliike,  all  the  acts  Bethisac  hod 
committed,  as  done  by  his  command,  nnd  claimed,  at  the  same  time, 
the  person  of  Bethisac,  that  they  might  conduct  him  to  his  lard,  the 
duke  of  Berry.  The  king,  from  the  many  infamous  stories  he  had 
heard  of  Bethisac,  hated  him,  and  he  and  his  brother  were  Inclined 
to  have  him  put  to  death :  but  the  council  dared  not  condemn  him, 
as  they  too  much  feared  the  duke  of  BeiTy.  They  said  to  the  king, 
"  In  case  my  lord  of  Berry  takes  on  himself  all  the  acts  of  Bethisac, 
whatever  they  may  deserve,  we  do  not  see  that,  with  any  plea  of 
justice,  we  can  put  him  to  death.  For  at  the  time  when  he  raised 
all  these  vast  sums,  by  harassing  the  people  with  taxes,  levies,  and 
subsidies,  the  duke  of  Berry  acted  as  if  he  were  king,  with  the  same 
royal  power  you  have  at  this  moment.  We  can,  however,  do  one 
thing,  as  a  punishment  for  his  crimes :  we  may  take  possession  of 
all  his  goods,  moveable  and  immoveable,  and  reduce  him  to  the  state 
in  which  the  duke  of  Berry  found  him,  and  distribute  these  among 
such  as  have  suflered  the  most  from  his  wickedness." 

Why  should  I  make  a  longer  story  of  it  ?  Bethisac  was  on  the 
point  of  escaping  with  the  lose  indeed  of  his  fortune,  when  other 
events  happened  that  I  will  relate  I  know  not,  nor  have  ever  beer 
able  to  learn  but  from  his  own  confession,  whether  he  was  or  was 
not  guilty  of  the  crimes  he  accused  himself  of.  He  declared  he  had 
been  for  a  long  time  a  heretic,  and  had  done  many  horrid  and  wicked 
deeds.  According  to  the  information  I  had,  some  persons  visited 
him  by  night  in  prison,  and,  to  frighten  him,  ?aid:  "  Bethisac,  you 
nre  in  an  unfortunate  situation  ;  for  the  king  of  France,  his  brothel, 
;ind  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  are  determined  on  your  death  ;  and  tlif.y 
have  had  so  many  accusations  against  your  conduct,  vvhen  you  f  <r. 
merly  governed  Languedoc,  that  they  judge  you  de.'^etving  the  sal 
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foa 


Iowa,  snd  you  will  not  escape  wiih  the  confiscation  of  your  wealth. 
TMb  has  been  offered  to  the  king ;  but  he  hates  you  mortally,  and 
has  refused  it,  saying,  that  both  your  property, and  your  body  too 
was  forfeited  to  him,  and  you  should  not  long  remain  confined.  We 
toll  you  this,  that  you  may  consider  and  make  the  best  of  your  time  j 
for  to-morrow  you  will  be  brought  from  prison,  and,  from  the  appear, 
wees  we  have  observed,  we  suppose  you  will  be  condemned  to  death. 
This  speech  greatly  terrified  Bethisac,  who  exclaimed,  "Ah,  holy 
Mary!  are  there  no  means  to  avoid  this?"  "Yes,'"  replied  they: 
"  say  to-morrow  that  you  wish  to  speak  to  the  couricil :  they  will 
either  come  or  send  for  you.  When  in  their  presence,  say,  '  My 
lords,  I  fear  I  have  greatly  offended  God,  and  for  this  olience  am  I 
now  suffering  under  these  slanderous  reports.'  They  will  ask  what 
you  mean.  Reply,  that  you  have  for  a  long  time  erred  from  the  faith, 
and  that  you  are  a  heretic.  Keep  steady  to  this  declaration.  The 
bishop  of  Beziers,  when  he  hears  this,  will  claim  you  to  be  given  up 
to  him.  This  will  be  instantly  complied  with,  for  such  cases  devolve 
to  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  You  will  be  sent  to  Avignon,  where 
no  one  will  venture  to  accuse  you  in  opposition  to  the  duke  of  Berry, 
whom  the  pope  dare  not  anger.  By  this  means  you  will  escape, 
without  loss  of  life  or  fortune  ;  but,  if  you  hesitate  in  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  earliest  opportunity,  to-morrow  you  will  be  hanged :  for 
the  king  hates  you  from  the  clamor  of  the  people,  vrith  whom  you 
know  how  unpopular  you  are." 

Bethisac  unfortunately  believed  all  this  false  information  that  had 
been  given  to  him,  for  those  who  are  in  peril  of  their  lives  are  much 
confused  in  mind  :  he  said,  "  You  are  my  good  friends  who  thus 
kindly  advise  me,  and  may  God  reward  you  for  it !  The  time  may 
perhaps  come  when  I  shall  be  enabled  to  thank  you  otherwise  than 
by  words."  Upon  this,  his  visitoi-s  departed.  When  morning  came, 
Bethisac  called  the  jailer,  and  said :  "  My  friend,  I  beg  of  you  to 
go,  or  send,'to  such  and  such  persons,"  whom  he  named,  in  the 
number  of  his  inquisitors.  He  replied,  he  would  do  so ;  and  they 
were  informed,  that  Bethisac  wanted  to  speak  with  them  in  his  prison. 
They  hastened  thither,  in  the  hope  that  they  were  already  acquainted 
with  the  purport  of  his  sending  for  them.  When  arrived,  they  asked 
what  he  wanted  :  he  answered,  "  My  fair  sirs,  I  have  had  "time  to 
examine  the  state  of  iny  coi^science :  and  I  fear  I  have  greatly  of- 
fended God,  by  having  for  a  long  time  erred  in  my  faith ;  for  I  do 
not  believe  one  word  of  the  Trinity,  nor  that  the  son  of  God  has  ever 
deigned  to  debase  himself  by  descending  from  heaven,  and  putting 
on  tile  human  form  by  being  born  of  woman.  T  believe  likewise, 
that  when  we  die,  our  soul  dies  with  us."  "  By-holy  Mary,  Bethi- 
sac," replied  the  informers,  "  you  do  indeed  err  greatly  against  the 
church :  consider  well  what  you  have  said,  for  your  speech  deserves 
the  flames."  "  I  know  not,"  answered  Bethisac,  "  whether  my  speech 
deserves  fire  or  water;  but  such  have  been  my  opinions  ever  since  I 
came  to  understanding,  and  such  will  they  continue  as  long  as  I  live," 

The  inquisitors^  were  so  rejoiced  at  what  he  had  said,  that  they 
would  not  for  the  present  listen  to  more ;  but  on  their  departure,  strictly 
charged  the  jailer  not  to  admit  to  him  man  or  woman,  lest  he  should 
retract  his  opinions,  and  hastened  to  lay  before  the  council  what  they 
had  heard.  They  went  to  the  king,  in  his  chamber,  and  reported 
what  Bethisac  had  declared.  He  was  greatly  astonished,  and  said : 
"  We  order  him  to  be  put  to  death :  he  is  a  wicked  wretch,  a  heretic 
and  thief.  We  will,  that  he  be  burnt  and  hanged,  that  he  may  have 
the  reward  he  deserves ;  nor  for  anything  my  uncle  of  Berry  shall 
say,  will  I  pardon  him." 

News  was  soon  spread  through  Beziers  and  other  places,  that  Be- 
thisac had  of  his  own  free  will,  without  the  least  constraint,  confessed 
himself  a  heretic  and  had  long  followed  the  doctrines  of  the  Bulga- 
rians,* and  that  the  king  had  condemned  him  to  be  burnt  and  hanged. 
The  inhabitants  of  Beziers  were  pleased  at  this,  for  he  was  much 
hated  by  them.  The  two  knights  from  the  duke  of  Berry  were 
thunderstruck,  and  knew  not  how  to  act :  at  legth  sir  Peter  Mespin, 
addressing  himself  to  the  lord  de  Nantouillet,  said  :  "  I  suspect  that 
Bethisac  has  been  betrayed,  aad  that  some  one,  who  has  been  to  see 
him  in  prison,  has  frightened  him,  and  advised  him  to  accuse  him- 
self; and  that,  if  he  persist  in  owning  himself  guilty  of  these  horrible 
and  infamous  crimes,  the  church  will  claim  him  to  be  tried  accord- 
ing to  its  canons,  and  he  will  be  delivered  up  to  the  pope  at  Avignon. 
Ah,  the  blockhead  will  be  deceived  !  for  I  have  already  heard  the 
king  has  declared  he  shall  be  burnt  and  hanged.  Come,  let  us  hasten 
to  his  prison,  and  remonstrate  with  him  on  his  folly,  and  make  him 
retract  all  he  has  said,  for  he  has  been  betrayed  by  false  friends." 

The  two  knights  immediately  went  from  their  lodgings  to  the 
prison,  and  demanded  from  the  jailer  to  speak  with  Bethisac.  The 
jailer  excused  himself,  saying :  '<  My  lords,  I  am  particularly  ordered, 
as  well  as  these  four  sergeants-at-arms,  who  have  been  sent  hither 
by  the  king,  nor  to  suffer  any  one  to  converse  virith  the  prisoner,  un. 
der  pain  of  our  lives;  and  this  command  of  the  king  we  dare  not 
disobey."  The  knights  perceived  all  further  attempt  would  be  vain, 
for  it  was  over  with  Bethisac,  and  that  he  must  die  for  the  crimes  of 
which  he  had  been  wickedly  induced  to  accuse  himself.     They  then 


*  Thii  name  was  given  to  the  Manicheans,  Their  doctrines  had  passed  from  Greece 
uiw  BulKaria.  from  whence  they  had  ipread  over  Europe :  hence  the  name  of  Boutffres 
•r  Bulgarians  was  given  to  those  whom  the  church  of  Rome  called  heresiarchs.  The 
AlliifMiMhad  hi  the  preceding  century  been  distinguished  by  this  name.— Ed. 


returned  to  their  inn,  paid  their  expenses,  mounted  their  hoisee,  ana 
set  out  on  their  return  to  the  duke  of  Berry. 

The"  end  of  Bethisac  was,  that  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning 
of  the  next  day  he  was  carried  from  prison  to  the  palace  of  the  bisbup, 
where  were  assembled  his  judges  and  the  oflicial  of  the  bishop's 
court.  The  bailiff  of  Beziers,  under  whose  care  he  had  been  com. 
mitted  prisoner,  said  to  the  officers  of  the  bishop,  "  Here  is  Beihisau, 
whom  we  deliver  to  you  as  a  Bulgarian,  a  heretic,  and  one  erring 
greatly  against  the  faith,  who,  had  he  not  been  a  clerk,  should  have 
been  punished  by  us  according  lo  his  deserts."  The  official  de. 
manded  if  he  were  such  a  person  as  had  been  represented,  and  thai 
he  would,  in  the  hearing  of  the  people,  avow  or  deny  it.  Bethisac, 
Avho  expected  to  escape  by  confessing  himself  guilty,  replied,  that 
the  charges  were  true.  He  was  thrice  asked  this  question,  and  thrice 
acknowledged  it  aloud.  You  may  suppose  how  grossly  he  mu^t 
have  been  deceived  :  had  he  kept  firm  to  the  defence  he  had  made 
to  the  accusations  brought  against  him,  he  would  have  been  acquit- 
ted ;  for  the  duke  of  Berry  had  taken  upon  himself  all  the  charges 
of  extortion,  in  raising  the  taxes  in  Languedoc.  Fortune,  one  majT 
conclude,  played  him  this  trick;  and  when  be  was  seated,  as  he 
thought,  on  the  top  of  her  wheel,  she  suddenly  turned  it  round  and 
whirled  him  in  the  dirt,  as  she  has.  done  to  thousands  since  the  world 
began, 

Bethisac  was,  by  the  official,  given  over  to  the  bailiff  of  Beziers, 
who,  in  temporal  matters,  governs  for  the  king :  without  delay,  he 
led  him  to  the  square  before  the  palace,  and  made  such  haste,  that 
Bethisac  had  no  time  to  make  any  defence,  nor  retract  what  he  had 
said ;  for  whe.n  he  saw  the  fire,  and  that  he  was  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  executioner,  he  was  ofllHghted,  and  perceived  that  he  had  been 
betrayed.  He  called  aloud  to  be  heard,  but  no  attention  whatever 
was  paid  to  him :  he  was  told,  "  Bethisac,  the  order  is  given,  and 
you  must  die :  your  evil  deeds  have  brought  you  to  a  disgraceful 
end."  Much  haste  was  made,  for  the  fire  was  lighted ;  and  they 
had  erected  a  gallows  and  a  post,  with  a  large  collar  and  chain:  they 
opened  the  collar  by  a  hinge,  and  closed  it  again,  when  round  his 
neck,  and  dragged  him  to  the  post,  fastening  him  thereto  with  thr 
chain.  He  cried  aloud,  saying :  "  Duke  of  Berry i  they  wrongfull} 
and  treacherously  are  putting  me  to  death."  The  moment  he  was 
fastened  to  the  stake,  they  covered  him  with  dry  faggots,  to  which 
they  set  fire ;  and  thus  was  Bethisac  burnt,  and  his  bones  hanged : 
the  square  being  in  front  of  the  palace,  the  king  of  France,  if  he 
pleased,  might  have  witnessed  it  from  the  windows  of  his  apartments. 
Such  was  the  miserable  end  of  Bethisac ;  and  the  people  revenged 
on  him  the  many  great  vexations  and  violences  he  had  committed 
during  the  time  be  governed  Languedoc* 


CHAPTER    IX. 

WHEN  THX  zma  OF  FRANCE  IS  AT  TOULOUSE,  HE  SCIIMONS  TUS  COtTnT  DK 
FOIX,  WHO,  ON  BIS  ABHrVAL,  FAYS  HIM  HOMASE  FOB  HIS  COiniTT  OF 
FOLZ. 

The  king  of  France  did  not  remain  long  in  Beziers  after  this  sever* 
act  of  justice,  but  set  out  with  his  array,  taking  the  road  toward 
Carcassonne.  Since  he  had  left  Avignon,  he  had  been  always  at 
tended  by  his  marshal,  sir  Levris  de  Sancerre.  The  king  did  not 
follow  the  straight  road,  but  visited  different  towns,  such  as  Cabes. 
tan,t  Narbonne,t  Lymoux,§  M6ntroyal,||  and  Foug'ans,  thence  he  re- 
turned  to  Carcassonne,  where  he  resided  four  days.  On  his  departure 
he  passed  through  Ville-franche,ir  Avignonet**  and  Mont-giscard,++ 
in  his  way  to  Toulouse.  The  inhabitants  of  this  city,  being  anxious 
to  see  him,  went  out  in  grand  procession,  hsndsomely  dressed,  and 
escorted  him  with  much  pomp  to  the  castle  of  Toulouse.  The  citi. 
zens  of  the  town,  which  is  rich  and  important,  made  the  king  such 
presents,  on  his  arrival,  as  well  pleased  him. 

When  the  king  had  refreshed  himself  for  three  days  in  Toulouse,  he 
was  advised  to  summon  the  count  de  Foix,  who  had  left  B^am,  and 
fixed  his  residence  at  a  town  in  Foix,  called  Mazeres,  fourteen  leagues 
from  Toulouse  ;  for  he  had  received  information  of  the  king's  arrival 
at  Toulouse,  and  of  his  intention  to  summon  him.  The  marshal  of 
France  and  the  lord  de  la  Riviere,  were  ordered  to  wait  on  the  count, 
who,  setting  out  on  a  Wednesday  after  dinner,  arrived  at  a  tolerably 
good  town  in  the  Toulousain,  called  Isle  Jourdain,tt  and  on  the 
morrow,  by  dinner-time,  came  to  Mazeres.  The  count  de  Foix,  on 
learning  their  arrival,  received  them  kindl)',  from  his  affection  to  the 
king,  and  from  his  former  acquaintance  with  them. 

The  marshal,  addressing  him,  said  :  "  My  lord  of  Foix,  our  very 
dear  lord,  the  king  of  France,  sends  us  to  invite  you  to  come  to  Tou- 


•  Don  Vaisaette,  in  his  history  of  LaDguedoc.  gives  very  satisfactory  reasoiu,  to  show 
that  *  Proissart  was  mistakea  as  to  the  time  of  Bethisac's  execution,  which  took  place 
the  sand  December,  1399,  at  Toulouse,  some  months  after  the  Una  had  left  Bezien, 
For  further  particular,  I  ivfer  to  that  history. 

t  "  Cabestan" — a  town  in  lower  Languedoc,  diocese  of  Nlmee. 

i  "  Narbonne" — a  large  city  in  lower  Languedoc. 

§  "  Lymoux"— a  city  m  upper  Lancuedoc,  five  leagues  ftom  Oaieassonne. 

II  •'  Mont-royal."    Q. 

IT  "  Ville-franche"— a  town  in  upper  Languedoc,  diocese  of  Alby. 

**  **  Avienonet"— a  town  in  upper  Languedoc,  diocese  of  St.  Fapou). 

tt  "  Mont-piscard"--a  town  m  upper  Languedoc,  three  leneuos  froniTonln*^ 

tl  "  Isle  of  Jourdain"— a  town  in  Annaffnac,  six  leagues  from  Toulouse. 
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louse  ;  otherwise,  so  great  is  his  desire  to  see  you,  that  he  will  do  his 
utmost  to  visit  you  in  your  own  country."  The  count  replied,  "  Sir 
Fiewis,  I  will  not  give  the  liing  the  trouble  of  coming  to  me  :  for  it 
is  more  becoming  that  I  wait  on  him.  You  will  tell  him,  therefore, 
if  you  please,  from  me,  that  I  will  be  in  Toulouse  within  four  days," 
"  It  is  well  said,"  replied  the  knight :  "  we  will  return,  and  cany 
iiim  this  your  answer."  "  That  you  may 
boldly  do,"  said  the  count ;  "  but  not  to. 
day ;  for  ydfr  shall  now  stay  with  me,  as 
[  am  heartily  glad  to  see  you  both ;  and  in 
the  morning  you  shall  set  out  on  your 
return?'  The  two  knights  remained  with 
the  count,  who  was  iii  the  highest  good 
humor,  that  day  and  night,  and  they  con- 
versed on  various  subjects.  The  count 
was  a  wise  and  prudent  man,  and  had  a 
talent  of  drawing  from  any  person  with 
whom  he  conversed,  be  his  station  what 
it  might,  his  most  private  thoughts.  At 
bed-time,  they  took  leave  ef  the  count, 
intending  to  set  out  very  early  in  the 
morning  for  Toulouse,  which  they  did, 
and  I  believe  performed  the  journey  in 
one  day.  On  their  return,  they  found  the 
king  playing  at  chess  with  the  duke  of 
Bourbon,  who,  on  seeing  them,  called  out, 
"  Well,  what  news  ?  Will  the  count  d6 
Foix  come  or  not?"  "  Yes,  sire,"  replied 
la  Riviere  :  "  he  has  a  very  earnest  desire 
to  come  to  you,  and  will  bo  here  within 
four  days."  "  Well,"  said  the  king,  "  we 
shall  bo  very  happy  to  see  him." 

The  two  knights  then  left  the  king  to 
continue  his  game,  and  went  to  sup  and  re- 
fresh themselves,  for  they  had  rode  a  long 
day's  journey.  The  count  de  Foix,  who 
resided  at  Mazeres,  was  not  forgetful  of 
the  journey  he  was  to  make ;  and  his  pre- 
parations ■  were  soon  ready,  for  he  had 
given  orders  on  that  head  when  he  had 

first  heard  of  the  king's  coming  to  Toulouse,  He  sent  forward  to 
Toulouse  purveyances  in  abundance,  suitable  to  his  rank,  and  had 
ordered  two  hundred  knights  and  squires  from  B^arn  to  attend  him. 
On  the  day  the  count  had  fixed  for  his  arrival  at  Toulouse,  he  entered 
the  city  with  upward  of  six  hundred  horse,  and  well  accompanied  by 
knights  and  squires  of  his  vassalagei.  Among  them  were,  sir  Roger 
d'Espaign  his  cousin,  the  lord  de  Corasse,  the  lord  de  Valentin,  the 
lord  de  Quer,  the  lord  de  Baruge,  sir  Espaing  du  Lyon,  the  lord  de 
Roquepaire,  the  lord  de  Lane,  the  lord  de  Besach,  the  lord  de"  Perle,sir 
Peter  de  Cabestan,  sir  Menaut  de  iN  oailles,  sir  Richard  de  la  Mothe, 
sir  Arnold  de  Saint  Basile,  with  many  others.  He  was  also  attended 
by  his  two  brothers,  sir  Peter  and  sir  Arnold  de  B^am,  and  his  two 
bastard  sons,  whom  he  affectionately  loved,  sir  Evan  and  sir  Gracien 
de  Foix.  The  count  had  intentions  of  settling  on  these  two  sons  the^ 
greater  part  of  B^arn,  which,  being  free  land  and  dependent  on  no 
one  but  God,  he  could  dispose  of  as  he  pleased. 

The  count  de  Foix  dismounted  at  the  convent  of  the  Friar  Preach, 
ers,  where  he  and  his  household  were  lodged ;  and  his  people  quar- 
tered themselves  as  near  him  as  they  could.  The  citizens  of  Ton. 
louse  showed  much  joy  at  the  arrival  of  the  count  de  Foix,  for  they 
loved  him  from  his  being  so  kind  a  neighbor,  and  never  suffering 
any  of  his  people  to  make  war  or  commit  violence  on  their  country. 
They  presented  him  with  the  finest  wines,  and  so  many  other  things, 
that  he  was  well  contented  with  them.  He  made  his  entry  into 
Toulouse  rather  late  in  the  evening,  and  remained  all  that  night  in 
his  lodgings.  On  the  morrow,  about  ten  o'clock,  he  mounted  his 
horse,  as  did  those  $vho  were  to  attend  him  to  the  king,  consisting  of 
more  than  two  hundred  knights,  all  men  of  distinction ;  and  in  this 
state  he  paraded  through  the  streets  of  Toulouse  to  the  castle,,  where 
the  king  resided.  He  dismounted  in  the  court  within  the  first  square 
of  the  sastle,  where  servants  took  and  held  their  horses. 

The  count  and  his  company  ascended  the  steps  of  the  great  hall, 
whither  the  king  had  gone  from  his  chamber  to  wait  his  arrival ;  for 
he  was  very  anxious  to  see  him  for  the  gallant  actions  he  had  per. 
formed,  and  on  account  of  his  fair  reputation.  The  count  de  Foix, 
who  was  very  handsome  in  person  and  in  countenance,  entered  the 
hall  bareheaded,  (for  he  never  wore  a  eap,l  with  his  hair  scattered 
about :  when  he  perceived  the  king,  his  brother,  uncle,  and  the  lords 
of  France,  in  the  act  of  doing  the  king  honor,  and  not  till  then,  he 
bended  very  low  on  one  knee ;  he  afterwards  rose  up,  advanced,  and 
knelt  a  second  time  close  to  the  king,  who  raised  liim  up  with  his 
hand,  and  embrace'"  him,  saying,  "  Fair  cousin  of  Foix,  you  are 
welcome,  for  your  viSit  has  greatly  rejoiced  us."  "  My  lord,"  replied 
the  count,  "  I  thank  you  much  for  what  you  are  pleased  to  say." 
They  had  a  long  conversation  together,  until  dinner-time  arrived,  but 
I  neither  heard  the  words  nor  the  subject.  Water  being  brought, 
they  washed,  and  seated  themselves  at  table.  The  archbishop  of 
Toulouse  was  seated  at  the  head  of  the  king's  table,  next  to  him  the 
king,  then  his  uncle  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  then  the  count  de  Foix, 


the  counts  de  la  Marcho  and  de  Venddrae,  and  none  others.  At  the 
second  were  seated,  the  lord  Charles  d'Albret,  the  count  de  Har 
court,  .the  lord  Philip  de  Bar,  and  four  other  knights  attached  to  the 
count  de  Foix.  At  another  table  were  placed  the  marshal  de  San 
cerre,  sir  Roger  d'Espaign,  and  eight  of  the  count's  knights.  This 
dinner  was  magnificent  and  splendid  in  all  respects,  'When  the? 
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had  dined,  the  table*  wan  remored ;  and,  grace  being  said,  they 
amused  themseWeB  in  various  ways.  The  king  and  the  lords  were 
on  their  feet  nearly  two  hours,  in  the  presence  chamber,  listening  to 
the  minstrels,  for  the  count  de  Foix  took  delight  in  them. 

After  this,  wine  and  spices  were  brought,  and  the  comfit  box  was 
presented  solely  to  the  king  by  the  count  de  Harcourt,  Sir  Gerard 
de  la  Pierre  did  the  same  to  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  and  sir  Menaut 
de  Noailles  to  the  count  de  Foix.*  When  this  was  done,  it  was 
nearly  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon :  the  c  unt  de  Foix  took  leave 
of  the  king,  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  and  the  other  lords,  and,  leaving 
the  hall,  went  into  the  court,  where  he  found  his  horses  and  attend- 
ants waiting  for  him.  The  count  and  his  company  having  mounted, 
returned  to  his  lodgings,  much  pleased  with  the  reception  and  enter- 
tainment the  king  of  France  had  given  him,  and  praised  him  ex. 
ceedingly  when  conversing  with  his  knights.  During  the  time  the 
king  of  France  and  count  Gaston  de  Foix  were  at  Toulouse,  many 
tokens  of  affection  passed  between  them,  which  was  encouraged  to 
the  utmost  of  their  power  by  the  marshal  Sancerre  and  the  lord  de  la 
Riviere,  because  they  saw  the  king,  as  well  as  the  duke  of  Bourbon, 
had  conceived  a  friendship  for  the  count  de  Foix. 

The  count  de  Foix  one  day  entertained  at  dinner  the  duke  of 
Touraine,  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  the  count  de  la  Marche,  and  the 
other  French  lords.  The  dinner  was  beyond  measure  grand  and 
plentiful,  with  numerous  dishes  and  devices.  Upward  of  two  hun- 
dred  knights  were  seated  at  table,  served  by  those  of  the  count  de 
Foix ;  and,  just  as  the  tables  were  on  the  point  of  removal,  the  king 
of  France,  who  had  dined  at  the  castle,  made  his  appearance,  at- 
tended by  the  lord  Charies  d'Albret  and  the  lord  Pliilip  de  Bar,  his 
cousin-germans.  He  could  not  resist  the  pleasure  of  seeing  this 
company,  and  had  come  to  the  lodgings  of  the  count  attended  by 
only  eleven  others.  The  count  de  Foix  and  the  whole  company 
v^ere  highly  pleased  at  this  condescension  of  the  king  in  coming  to 
visit  him.  Various  were  the  diversions  on  this  occasion ;  and  the. 
Gascons  and  French  tried  their  skill  and  strength  in  wrestling, 
throwing  the  bar  or  javelin  for  the  farthest  or  highest;  and  it  was 
night  before  the  king  and  the  company  separated,  the  count  pre. 
sented  that  day  to  the  duke  of  Touraine,  the  duke  of  Boiirbon,  and 
to  the  knights  and  squires  attached  to  the  king,  more  than  sixty 
coursers,  palfreys,  and  ambling  mules,  all  saddled  and  caparisoned 
becoming  their  different  ranks.     He  gave  also  to  the  minstrels  of  the 


Ihore  was  another  custom  at  tlia  tables  of  the  king  and  great  barons,  which  was 
not  usual  at  the  entertainments  of  private  persons.  Besides  the  spices  which  composed 
the  dessert,  and  were  intended  lor  the  guests  in  common,  there  were  other  more  rare 
spices,  that  were  served  in  a  box  divided  into  compartments,  which  was  of  gold  and 
silver,  or  srtver  gilt,  and  called  a  '  drageoir'  (comfit  boi.)  It  was  commonly  a  squire 
or  some  person  of  distinction  who  had  Uie  honor  to  present  itto  his  lord  alone,  unless 
he  wished  to  have  particular  respect  paid  to  any  of  his  guests,  to  whom  he  sent  it." 
Fruissart  is  then  quoted  as  in  the  text,  by  M.  le  Grand  d'Aussy,  to  whom  I  refer  for 
further  particulars  respectinu  this  and  other  anoient  eJitoms,  in  his  "  Vie  privAe  dw 
Francois." 
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king,  the  duke  of  Touraine,  and  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  two  hun. 
dred  golden  crowns,  and  to  the  heralda  a  like  sum.  All,  therefore, 
were  loud  in  the  praise  of  his  generosity. 

On  the  fourth  day  after  this  entertainment,  the  count  de  Foiz,  well 
attended  by  the  barons  and  knights  of  B£am  and  Foix,  waited  on 
the  king,  at  the  castle,  to  perform  what  had  been  required  of  him ; 
that  is  to  say,  his  homage  for  the  county  of  Foiz  and  its  dependen- 
cies, reserving  to  himself,  as  free  land,  B£arn.  There  had  been,  be. 
fore  this,  many  treaties  negotiated  between  the  king  and  count  de 
Foix,  through  the  king's  miijisters,  the  lord  de  la  Riviere,  sir  John 
lo  Meroier,  and  the  bishop  of  Noyon,  who  had  lately  arrived  from 
Avignon ;  but  these  treaties  were  kept  very  secret.  It  was  said, 
that  the  count  de  Foix  required  of  the  king  that  Evan  de  Foix  should, 
after  his  dtcease,  inherit  that  country,  in  consideration  of  which  the 
king  should  receive,  on  the  day  of  the  count's  death,  one  hundjsd 
thousand  francs ;  that  his  other  son,  sir  Gracien,  shojild  huld  the 
lands  of  Aire  in  B^arn,  with  the  good  towns  of  Aire  and  Mont- 
marsen  ;  and  that  all  the  lands  the  count  then  held  in  B^arn,  should 
revert  to  his  heir,  the  viscount  de  Chaieaubon.  This  distribution 
had  caused  a  difference  between  the  count,  his  barons,  and  knights ; 
•everal  of  whom  said,  that  this  could  not  be  legally  done  without 
the  public  consent  of  the  vassals  of  6€arn  and  Foix.  As  an  inter- 
mediate step,  homage  was  made  of  the  county  of  Foix  to  the'  king 
of  France,  who,  by  the  advice  of  his  council,  said  to  the  count  and 
barons  of  Foix,  "  I  now  hold  in  my  hand  the  homage  for  ray  county 
of  Foix  J  and  if  the  succession  should  happen  to  be  vacated,  by  the 
death  of  our  cousin,  the  count  de  Foix,  in  our  lifetime,  we  will  come 
to  such  resolutions  concerning  it,  through  the  advice  of  our  council, 
that  Evan  de  Foix,  and  all  the  vassals  of  that  country,  shall  be  per- 
fectly satisfied  therewith."* 

This  speech  was  sufficient  for  the  count  and  his  barons  then  pres. 
ent.  When  the  regulations  had  been  properly  written  out  and 
sealed,  the  count  de  Foix  took  leave  of  the  king,  his  brother,  uncle, 
and  the  French  lords  ;  but  that  day  he  dined  with  the  king,  and  in 
the  evening  returned  to  his  lodgings.  On  the  morrow,  after  drinking 
a  cup,  he  departed  from  Toulouse,  leaving  his  purveyors  behind  to 
pay^iis  expenses,  and,  having  crossed  the  Garonne  at  the  bridge  of 
Toulouse,  returned  to  his  own  countiy  by  way  of  Montmarsen,  and 
arrived  at  Orth^s,  where  he  dismissed  all  who  had  accompanied  him, 
retaining  only  those  necessary  for  his  service.  It  was  told  me,  and 
I  believe  it,  that  this  visit  of  the  king  of  France  to  Languedoc  apd 
Toulouse,  cost  the  count  de  Foix  more  than  forty  thousand  francs  : 
great,  however,  as  this  sum  was,  the  count  was  so  courteous  and 
liberal,  that  he  very  cheerfully  paid  it. 


CHAPTER   X. 

nn  KINS  OF  FBAKCE  ANO  mS  BROTHER,  THE  DDZE  Of  TODRAIHE,  WAOER 
WHICH  SHALL  ARRIVE  TEE  SOONEST  AT  PARIS,  FROM  M0NT7ELLIER, 
EACH  ATTENDEn  ONLY  BY  ONE  KNIOHT. 

I  bSlieve  that  the  king  of  France,  during  his  residence  at  Tou- 
louse, attended  much  to  the  state  of  that  part  of  his  realm.  He  re- 
movedls^neschals  and  other  officers,  and  made  such  reforms  that  he 
was  pojiular.  with  all  ranks  of  people.  One  day,  in  the  presence  of 
his  brother,  his  uncle,  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  and  numbers  of  lords 
of  France  and  Gascony,  that  it  might  be  had  in  perpetual  remem- 
brance, he  gave  permission  to  his  cousin-german,  the  lord  Charles 
d'Albret,  to  quarter  the  fleur-de-lis  of  France,  alternately  with  his 
own  ;  for  the  arms  of  Albret  were  simply  gules  without  any  distinc- 
tion, but  at  present  they  are  quartered  with  those  of  France.  The 
lord  d'Albret  considered  this  a  most  distinguished  gift;  and  the  day 
the  king  had  thus  enriched  the  arms  of  Albret,  the  lord  Charles  gave 
a  dinner  that  cost  him  one  thousand  francs  ;  and  presented  the  he- 
ralds and  minstrels  who  had  attended  it,  with  two  hundred  francs, 
which  circumstance  caused  them  to  proclaim  his  liberality. 

Shortly  afterwards,  it  was  announced  that  the  king  would  leave 
Toulouse,  on  his  return  to  Paris,  and  his  attendants  made  prepara- 
tions accordingly.  As  soon  as  it  was  known,  the  archbishop  and 
seneschal  of  Toulouse,  with  the  citizens  and  ladies,  came  to  take 
their  leave  of  the  king,  who  received  them  all  very  kindly.  He  set 
out  from  Toulouse  after  breakfast,  and  lay  the  first  night  at  Chateau- 
neuf  d'Aulroy,  and  then  continued  his  journey  to  Montpellier,  where 
he  was  joyfully  received.  He  there  remained  for  three  days  to  amuse 
himself;  for  the  town  and  the  ladies  afforded  him  much  pleasure. 
He  was,  however,  very  impatient  to  return  to  Paris,  to  see  his  queen. 
One  day,  while  at  Montpellier,  he  said,  jokingly,  to  the  duke  of  Tou- 
raine, "  Fair  brother,  I  wish  we  were  at  Paris,  and  our  attendants 
where  they  now  are  ;  for  I  have  as  great  a  desire  to  see  the  queen, 
»8  I  suppose  you  must  have  to  see  my  sister-in-law."  "  My  lord," 
replied  the  duke,  "  we  shall  never  get  there  by  wishing  it :  the  dis. 
tance  is  too  great."  "  That  is  true,"  answered  the  king ;  "  but  I 
think,  if  I  pleased,  I  could  veiy  soon  be  there."  "  Then  it  must  be 
by  dint  of  hard  riding,"  said  the  duke  of  Touraine,  "  and  not  other- 


•  These  precautions  were  vain.  Matthieu  de  Foil,  a  descendant  of  Eoser  Bernard, 
riicount  de  Castel-bon,  lord  of  Moncade  and  youngest  son  of  Gascon  I.  count  de  Foix, 
having  his  prerensions  supported  by  the  nobility,  seized  the  government,  and  had  his 
ritllt  acknowledged  by  the  court  of  France,  tlirough  some  arrangements  he  made  wiU) 
it,— ViLLARAT.  tome  vi. 


wise,  and  I  also  can  do  that ;  but  it  would  be  through  means  of  my 
horse."  "  Come,"  said  the  king,  "  who  will  be  there  first?  you  or 
I :  let  us  wager  on  this."  «  With  all  my  heart,"  answered  the  duke, 
who  would  at  all  times  exert  himself  to  get  money.  A  wager  was, 
in  consequence,  made  between  them,  for  five  hundred  francs,  who 
should  the  first  arrive  at  Paris,  setting  out,  on  the  morrow,  at  the 
same  hour,  taking  with  them  only  one  servant,  or  one  knight,  as 
they  pleased.  No  one  attempted  to  prevent  the  race  from  tiding 
place,  and  they  set  out  as  they  had  settled  it :  the  lord  de  Garencieres 
accompanied  the  king,  and  the  lord  de  Viefville  the  duke  of  Touraine. 
Thus  these  four,  who  were  young  and  active,  rode  on  night  and  day, 
frequently  changing  horses,  or  had  "hemselves  conveyed  in  carts, 
when  they  wished  to  take  any  repose. 

The  duke  of  Bourbon  returned  by  Puy  in  Auvergne  to  his  own 
country, and,  on  his  road,  visited  his  father-in-law,  the  dauphin  of  Au- 
vergne, the  dauphiness,  and  their  children,  who  were  eight  in  number, 
brothers  and  sisters  to  the  duchess  of  Bourbon  by  a  second  mariiage. 

The  king  of  France  and  his  brother  continued  their  joutney  with 
much  exertion,  to  gain  the  wager.  Consider  what  pains  these  two 
young  princes  must  have  taken,  for  all  their  establishments  were  left 
behind.  The  king  took  four  days  and  a  half  to  perform  the  journey 
to  Paris,  and  the  duke  of  Touraine  only  four  days  and  one  third,* 
so  near  were  they  to  each  other ;  but  the  duke  won  the  wager,  by 
the  king  sleeping  eight  hours  at  "Troyes  in  Champagne.  The  duke 
embarked  on  the  Seine,  and  went  as  far  as  Melun  by  water :  there 
he  remounted  and  rode  on  to  Paris,  straight  to  the  hfitel  de  Saint 
Pol,  where  the  queen  and  the  duchess  resided,  and  inquired  after  the 
king,  (for  he  was  ignorant  whether  he  was  arrived  or  not,)  and  was 
rejoiced  to  learn  that  he  was  not  come.  He  said  to  the  queen, 
"  Madam,  you  will  very  shortly  hear  of  him."  This  was  true ;  for 
not  long  after  the  duke's  arrival,  the  king  made  his  appearance,  and 
the  duke  ran  to  him  and  said,  "  My  lord,  I  have  won  the  wager  ■ 
order  me  to  be  paid."  "  That  is  but  just,"  replied  the  king,  "  and 
it  shall  be  done."  They  then  related  to  the  ladies  their  adventures 
on  the  road,  and  how  they  had  come  in  four  days  and  a  half  from 
Montpellier,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  leagues.  The  ladies 
turned  the  whole  into  a  joke,  and  laughed  at  it ;  but  they  were  sen- 
sible how  greatly  they  rhust  have  been  fatigued,  and  nothing  but 
their  youth  and  courage  could  have  borne  Stem  through  it.  You 
must  know,  the  duke  of  Touraine  insisted  on  the  wager  being  paid 
in  ready  money. 

CHAPTER    XI. 

THE  DEATH  OF  FOFE  mtBAS  AT  ROUE,  CALLED  TUB  AUTI-FOPB.  FOFB 
CLEMENT  WRITES  TO  THE  KINO  OF  FRANCE,  HIS  UNCLES,  AND  THS  ttHI. 
TERSITT  OF  PARIS,  ON  THE  OCCASION.  THE  ELECTION  OF  POPE  BONI- 
FACE BY  THE  ROMAN  CARDINALS. 

About  this  period,  pope  Urban  VL  died  at  Rome,  to  the  sorrow 
of  the  Romans,  who  loved  him  much.t  He  was  buried,  with  great 
solemnity,  in  the  church  of  Saint  Peter ;  and,  when  this  ceremony 
was  ended,  the  cardinals  formed  a  conclave  to  elect  another  pope, 
and  hastened  the  matter  that  it  might  be  done  before  any  intelligence 
of  the  death  of  Urban  could  be  carried  to  Avignon,  Pope  Clement 
and  his  cardinals  did  not  hear  of  the  decease  of  Urban  until  the  tenth 
day  after  it  had  happened.  They  immediately  assembled  at  the  pal- 
ace, where  many  proposals  were  discussed ;  and  they  had  strong 
hope  that  the  scbism  of  the  church  would  be  concluded,  and  a  union 
formed  of  the  two  parties ;  for  this  error  had  lasted  too  long.  They 
imagined  that  the  cardinals  at  Rome  would  not  be  in  any  hurry  to 
form  a  conclave,  but  would  agree  to  acknowledge  the  pope  of  Avig- 
non, and  were  indulging  in  these  flattering  .hopes,  when  other  ac- 
counts forced  them  to  think  differently.  They  signified  to  the  king 
of  France  the  death  of  Urban,  whom  they,  called  the  anti-pope,  and 
entreated  him  to  support  the  pretensions  of  Clement,  by  writing  in 
his  favor  to  his  cousins  the  emperor  of  Germany,  the  king  of  Hun- 
gary, the  count  de  Vertus,  and  to  the  duke  of  Austria,  who  had  ac- 
knowledged the  late  pope  Urban,  and  to  request  they  would  agree 
to  restore  peace  to  the  church ;  for  that  there  ought  not  to  be  any 
variation  in  the  faith,  and,  as  there  is  but  one  God  in  Heaven,  there 
cannot,  nor  ought  there  to  be,  more  than  one  vicegerent  on  the  earth. 

When  this  information  arrived  at  Paris,  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  to 
whom  the  pope  and  cardinals  had  likewise  written  to  the  same  put 
port,  was  with  his  nephew.  The  king  appeared  very  much  pleasea 
on  hearing  it,  and  said  to  the  duke,  "  Good  uncle,  we  had  a  great 
desire  to  march  a  large  army  to  Rome,  and  destroy  these  unbelievers ; 
but  this  is  checked  by  the  death  of  the  anti-pope,  for  pope  Clement 
and  his  cardinals  have  assured  us  that  Urban  is  dead.  They  suppose 
that  there  will  not  be  any  conclave  held  at  Rome  to  elect  another, 
but  that  the  cardinals  will  submit  themselves  to  the  obedience  of 
pope  Clement.  He  has  hkewise  re-uested,  that  we  would  write  to 
our  cousin  the  emperor  of  Germany,  /lis  brother  the  king  of  Hungary, 
to  the  count  de  Vertus,  and  to  the  duke  of  Austria,  to  secure  their 
favor  in  his  support.  What  would  you  advise  us  to  do  ?"  "  My 
lord,"  replied  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  "  it  is  very  true  that  Urban  is 
dead  ;  but  we  know  nothing  of  the'state  of  the  cardinals  at  Rome, 


*  The  distance  ftom  Montpellier  to  Paris  is  191  leagues.— Gazettwr. 
t  He  died  18th  Oct.  1389.    But  so  for  ftom  being  beloved,  be  vms  detested  for  kji  vle- 
!en*  r.nd  tvrannical  conduct— E?, 
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nor  of  the  Romans ;  nor  whether  those  cardin;ijs  mean  to  persist  in 
their  opinion.  It  will  be  difficult  for  them  to  change,  as  the  Romans 
are  their  masters ;  and  as  they  formerly  forced  them  to  elect  the 
archbishop  of  Bari  pope,  whom  they  obeyed  as  long  as  he  lived,  they 
may  again  force  them  to  elect  another  according  to  their  pleasure. 
You  have  therefore  no  occasion  to  be  in  any  haste  respecting  this 
matter,  nor  to  write  to  those  who  will  not  do  much  for  you.  in  the 
business,  as  they  have  alreaijy  shown.  Remain  quiet,  therefore, 
until  you  shall  have  heard  further  on  the  subject;  for  it  may  happen 
that  the  cardinals  at  Rome  may  be  of  one  mind,  and,  though  differ- 
ing  with  each  other,  may  dissemble  with  the  Romans,  and  acknow. 
ledge  no  other  pope  but  Clement ;  and,  in  order  to  keep  the  Romans 
in  good  humor,  promise  them  that  Clement  shall  fix  hii  teddeuce  at 
Rome,  which  he  will  very  readily 
consent  to,  if  the  matter  could  be 
brought  to  depend  on  that.  Should 
this  appear  Jirobable,  it  will  .then  be 
time  for  you  to  write  to  those  Chris- 
tian kings  and  lords  who  hold  con. 
trary  opiBions  in  religion  to  you,  to 
entreat  they  would  unite  to  put  an 
end  to  the  schism,  and  to  promote 
the  reestsblishraent  of  union  in  the 
church.  I'his  is  what  you  ought  to 
do ;  for  we  are  not  yet  assured  what 
turn  the  business  may  take,  and  it  vrill 
not  be  long  before  we  have  further 
intelligence."  When  the  duke  had 
ended  this  speech  to  the  king  and 
«;ouncil,  no  one  made  any  reply ;  for 
■T  thought  his  reasoning  unan. 
swerable.  The  king  seemed  con. 
vinced  by  it,  and  said :  "  Good  uncle, 
we  believe  yom-  reasons,  for  you  see 
farther  into  church  affairs  than  we 
do ;  and  we  will  not  take  any  steps 
in  the  matter  without  your  advice 
and  approbation."  The  business 
was  here  ended,  and  other  matters 
discussed. 

The  intelligence  of  the  death  of 
Urban  caused  great  disputes  among 
the  students  at  the  university.  They 
ceased  following  their  usual  studies, 
and  were  employ^  in  disputing  how 
the  cardinals  would  act ;  whether  they  would  elect  a  pope  in  the  room 
of  Urban,  or  acknowledge  the  pope  of  Avi^on.  They  made  it  the 
subject  of  argument,  and  it  was  carried  on  with  much  heat  and  ani- 
mosity. They  knew  that  Clement  had  written  to  the  king,  to  the 
duke  of  Touraine,  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  to  the  ministers,  on 
the  state  of  his  affairs ;  and  he  had  also  written,  in  general  terms,  to 
the  university,  that  that  body  might  do  as  much  as  was  possible,  and 
with  all  diligence,  for  his  assistance.  The  students  proposed  several 
subjects  of  argument,  which  were  warmly  discussed  among  them- 
selves. Those  interested  for  Clement  said,  "  It  is  time  for  the  king 
and  our  lords  in  France  to  write  to  the  chiefs  in  Christendom,  such 
as  the  emperor  of  Germany,  the  king  of  Hungary,  the  lord  of  Milan, 
the  duke  of  Austria,  and  all  who  hold  contrary  opinions  respecting 
the  pope,  and  press  them  to  return  to  the  true  faith  ;  for  it  would  do 
them  infinite  honor."  Three  times,  in  three  several  days,  the  prin- 
cipal students  of  the  university  assembled,  and  went  in  a  body  to  the 
hfttel  de  Saint  Pol,  to  entreat  the  king  and  his  council  to  put  an  end 
to  the  schism,  and  to  comply  with  the  solicitation  of  the  pope,  who 
had  written  to  them  in  such  humble  terms.  They,  however,  were 
not  admitted,  nor  had  any  answer  given  to  them,  which  made  them 
very  discontented :  however,  the  following  news,  which  tirrived  a 
few  days  after,  appeased  them. 

The  Roman  cardinals  had  assembled  in  conclave,  and  elected  the 
cardinal  of  Naples,  a  prudent  and  courageous  clerk,  to  the  papacy, 
who  took  the  name  of  Boniface.*  The  king  of  France  and  his  lords, 
on  hearing  this,  were  very  melancholy,  and  thought  the  schism  in 
the  church  likely  to  continue  for  a  long  time.  "  Now  see,"  said  the 
duke  of  Burgundy  to  the  king,  "  of  how  little  avail  your  letters 
vifould  have  been,  which  they  were  urging  you  to  write  :  it  has  hap- 
pened just  as  I  foresaw."  "  My  good  uncle,"  replied  the  king,  "  you 
have  indeed  judged  truly."  Pardons  were  offered  in  abundance  by 
Boniface,  and  notified  to  all  the  clergy  in  the  different  kingdoms 
under  his  obedience.  Those  who  wished  to  gain  them  set  out  on 
their  journey  to  Rome  ;  but  when  they  approached  near  Ancona  and 
Romagna,  they  ran  great  risks ;  for  sir  Bernard  de  Salle,  who  guarded 
this  frontier,  and  made  war  on  the  Romans  in  the  name  of  Clement, 
had  these  pilgrims  watched  on  the  roads,  and  did  them  much  evil, 
several  of  whom  were  slain  or  lost.  We  will  for  the  present  leave 
speaiting  of  these  popes,  and  introduce  other  events. 

*  Pietro  or  Perrin  de  TomaoelU,  eudinAl  ef  Naplei,  pop«  BoniJaee  DC 


CHAPTER    XII. 

THE   SUEEEWDEE   OF  THE   STEONO  OlSTLE  OF  VENTAD017E  IN   UMOUSIW, 
THAT  HAD  BEEN  THE  CHIEF  EESIDEKCE  OF  OEOFFKT  TETE-NOIKS. 

You  have  before  heard  how  Gooffry  Tfite-noire  was  master  of  the 
castle  of  Ventadour,  which  he  had  held  against  all  the  force  sent 
against  him  as  long  as  he  lived ;  that  he  had  laid  the  country  under 
contributions  upward  of  thirty  leagues  round  J  and  that,  when  he 
died,  he  had  on  his  death-bed  named  his  two  nephews,  Alleyne  and 
Peter  Rouz,  to  succeed  him  in  the  command,  to  whom  all  tlie  leaders 
of  that  garrison  had,  in  his  presence,,  sworn  obedience  and  fidelity. 
After  the  decease  of  GeofBry  T6te.noire,  these  two  brathers  governed 
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successiiilly  for  some  time,  keeping  the  whole  country  under  subjec 
tion.  '  This  castle  belonged  to  the  duke  of  Berry  by  purchase  from 
the  count  de  Montpensier,  and  his  son,  John  of  Berry,  bore  its  title ; 
but,  though  the  garrison  gave  him  much  vexation,  he  could  not  then 
amend  it.  He  had  besieged  it  several  times  with  block-houses,  and 
pressed  it  as  much  as  he  could,  but  in  vain :  the  garrison  held  his 
attempts  cheap,  and  sallied  out,  whenever  they  pleased,  to  overrun 
the  country.  The  two  brothers  would  not  pay  any  attention  to  the 
truce  that  had  been  agreed  on  between  France  and  England,  saying 
they  were  not  bound  to  abide  by  it,  but  would  make  war  when  and 
where  they  pleased.  The  two  countries  of  Auvergne  and  Limousin 
suffered  greatly  ;  and  to  remedy  it,  a  gallant  knight  of  Auvergne,  sir 
William  le  Bouteiller,  with  sir  John  Bonne.lance,  sir  Lewis  d'Am. 
biere,  and  other  knights  and  squires  from  Limousin  and  Auvergne, 
erected  block-houses  before  Ventadour,  and  had  there  remained  the 
whole  of  the  season,  at  the  charge  of  the  country. 

It  was  about  this  time,  as  I  was  told,  that  the  governors  laid  a  plot 
to  entrap  sir  William  le  Bouteiller  and  sir  John  Bonne-lance,  who  had 
done  them  much  mischief.  They  determined  to  have  it  told  these 
two  knights  in  a  secret  way,  that  they  were  desirous  of  surrendering 
the  fort  for  a  certain  sum  of  florins ;  for  they  were  tired  of  remaining 
there  longer,  and  wished  to  return  to  their  own  country  or  elsewhere. , 
They  imagined  the  knights  would  readily  comply,  for  the  duke  of 
Berry  was  eager  to  gain  it  on  any  terms ;  and  they  resolved  not  ti> 
ask  a  larger  sum  than  what  might  be  instantly  procured.  One  bro- 
ther  asked  the  other,  "  What  sum  shall  we  fix  on  ?"  "  Ten  thousand 
francs,  for  that  will  be  enough,  as  we  shall  have  besides  the  bodies 
of  the  two  knights  by  an  ambush  we  will  place  in  one  of  the  towers." 

Consider  how  foolish  these  two  Bretons  must  have  been  to  imagine 
they  could  deceive  two  such  knights  and  keep  their  money.  If  evil 
befel  them,  they  are  unworthy  of  regret  or  pity.  Following  their 
plan,  they  sent  one  of  their  varlets  out  of  the  castle,  sajing..  "  Go  as 
far  as  the  French  block-houses  :  allow  thyself  to  be  taken,  but  de. 
raand  to  be  carried  to  sir  William  le  Bouteiller  or  sir  John  Bonne-lance, 
which  of  them  thou  pleasest ;  give  them  these  letters,  and  require  an 
answer,  as  their  contents  are  of  consequence  to  them  and  to  us."  - 
The  servant,  who  thought  nothing  evil,  said  he  would  obey  their 
commands,  and  advanced  to  the  nearest  block-house  of  the  French. 
On  perceiving  him,  those  within  came  out  to  meet  him  and  demanded 
his  business :  he  said,  he  wanted  to  speak  to  sir  William  le  Bouteiller 
or  sir  John  Bonne-lance.  He  was  conducted  to  them,  for  the  two 
knights  happened  to  be  then  together.  When  in  their  presence,  he 
bowed,  and  took  them  aside  to  deliver  his  letters,  saying  that  sir  Al- 
levne  and  sir  Peter  Roux  had  sent  him  to  them.    They  were  a.  fjtii 
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■urprised  on  hearing  this,  and  that  the  governors  of  Ventadour  should 
write  to  them.  They  took  the  letters,  and  read  them ;  but  their  con- 
tents were  merely  to  say,  that  AUeyne  and  Peter  Roux  would  wil. 
Ungly  hold  a  parley  with  them  on  something  to  their  advantage. 
When  they  had  perused  the  letters,  they  were  more  astonished  than 
bofote,  and  suspected  some  treachery.  They,  however,  consulted 
together  on  what  could  be  wanted  with  them,  and  returned  a  verbal 
message,  that  if  the  governors  wished  to  meet  them  without  the 
castle,  they  would  promise  them,  and  those  who  should  accompany 
them,  perfect  security  for  their  pereons  until  they  had  reentered  the 
place.  Such  was  the  answer  the  varlet  brought  back  to  his  masters. 
Sir  Peter  said  to  sir  AUeyne,  "  May  we  confide  in  such  promises  ?" 
"  Oh  yes,"  replied  his  brother ;  ''  for  consider,  their  word  is  given, 
and  they  are  loyal  knights  incapable  of  breaking  it.  We  will  inform 
them  of  our  intended  surrender,  which  they  will  eagerly  accept." 

On  the  morrow,  about  eight  o'clock,  they  ordered  the  wicket  ad- 
joining the  gate  to  be  opened,  and  the  bridge  to  be  lowered  down, 
and  they  leant  on  the  chains  until  sir  William  le  Bouteiller  and  sir 
John  Bonne.lance  arvived,  who  dismounted  before  the  bridge,  and 
ordered  their  attendants  to  retire.  When  the  two  Breton  governors, 
on  the  bridge,  saw  them,  they  asked,  "  May  We  come  and  converse 
with  you  in  safety  ?"  "  Yes,"  replied  the  knights  ;  "  but  is  there 
no  treachery  on  your  side  ?"  "  Oh  no,"  answered  the  Bretons  :  "  it 
is  now  truce  between  us."  "  Well  then,  come  with  all  security,  and 
tell  us  what  you  have  to  say."  Peter  and  AUeyne  Rou^  then  passed 
the  bridge,  and  went  to  the  place  where  they  were  waiting  for  them. 
The  two  knights  said  :  "  What  is  the  subject  of  the  treaty  or  parley 
you  wish  to  have  with  us  7  Are  you  inclined  to  surrender  Venta- 
dour?" "Yes,"  said  they,  "but  on  conditions.  We  only  ask  ten 
thousand  francs  for  the  stores ;  for  we  are  tired  of  carrying  on  the 
war  longer,  and  wish  to  retire  to  Brittany  or  to  whatever  other  coun. 
try  we  may  choose."  The  two  knights  were  rejoiced  at  this  propo- 
sal, and  replied .  "  You  offer  terms  we  shaU  not  refuse  ;  but  at  this 
moment  we  have  not  such  a  sum.  We  wiU,  however,  instantly  set 
about  providing  it.?'  "  Well,"  answered  the  governors,  "  when  you 
have  got  it,  let  us  know,  and  we  will  keep  to  pur  offer:  but  let  the 
matter  be  most  secret,  for  if  the  garrison  should  hear  of  it,  they 
would  instantly  rtiurder  U9,  and  you  would  be  disappointed  in  your 
expectations  of  gaining  the  place."  Sir  William  le  Bouteiller  re. 
plied,  "  Never  fear  us  :  we  will  manage  the  business  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  you  shall  not  incur  any  danger."  On  this,  they  separated  : 
the  brothers  reentered  Ventadour,  and  the  knights  returned  to  their 
quarters. 

Sir  William  le  BouteiUer  and  sir  John  Bonne-lance  believing  this 
transaction  was  honorable,  no  way  suspecting  the  Bretons  meant  to 
deceive  them  and  gain  possession  of  their  persons  as  well  as  money, 
instantly  wrote  as  fair-languaged  letters  as  they  could  to  the  duke  of 
Berry,  who  at  that  time  was  at  Riom  in  Auvergne.  They  desired 
one  nf  their  gentlemen,  who  had  been  well  educated,  called  Guyon. 
nel  de  Saint- Vydel,  to  carry  the  letter,  and,  having  informed  him  of 
the  fact,  desired  he  would  forget  nothing,  in  his  conversation  with 
the  duke  of  Berry,  that  might  induce  him  to  agree  to  the  terms  of 
surrender :  for  they  thought  he  would  be  well  pleased,  as  he  had 
been  for  a  long  time  very  anxious  to  get  possession  of  Ventadour. 
The  squire,  having  received  the  letter,  and  his  instructions,  what  to 
say  and  how  to  act,  left  the  block-house,  and,  traversing  Limousin 
and  Auvergne,  rode  on  until  he  came  to  Riom,  where  I  believe  he 
found  the  duke  of  Berry. 

On  entering  his  presence,  he  knelt  and  gave  the  duke  the  letters, 
recommending  to  him  the  two  knights,  as  he  knew  well  how  to  do. 
The  duke  took  the  letter  and  read  it :  when  he  had  a  short  time  con- 
sidered its  contents,  he  was  so  well  pleased,  that  he  ordered  his 
attendants  to  take  particular  care  of  the  squire,  which  was  done. 
The  duke  called  to  him  such  of  his  council  and  treasurers  as  were 
with  him,  and  said  :  "  Here  is  great  news.  Our  knights,  who  are 
blockading  Ventadour,  write  us  word  they  have  opened  a  treaty  with 
.\Ileyne  and  Peter  Roux,  who  are  wiUing  to  surrender  that  place  for 
ten  thousand  francs.  That  is  no  large  sum :  it  has  cost  Limousin 
and  Auvergne,  yearly,  sixty  thousand  francs,  as  composition  money, 
to  be  unmolested  by  the  garrison.  We  wish  to  accept  their  offer, 
and  as  speedily  as  may  be,  lest  they  should  repent  of  having  made 
it.  Now,  treasurers,  find  me  instantly  ten  thousand  francs.  We 
will  make  a  loan  of  them,  as  is  but  just ;  and  when  we  are  in  pos. 
session  of  this  castle,  will  levy  a  tax  on  all  the  lands  which  have  paid 
contribution,  that  wiU  doubly  repay  us."  "  My  lord,"  replied  the 
treasurers,  "  we  are  pfepared  :  only  give  us  five  or  six  days  to  col-- 
lect  it."  "  You  shall  have  them,"  said  the  duke.  Thus  was  the 
matter  settled.  The  treasurers  produced  the  sum  in  golden  crowns, 
and  in  francs  of  France,  which  were  packed  up  in  four  small  boxes. 
The  same  day  on  which  those  who  were  to .  carry  the  money  to 
the  two  knights  were  on  their  departure,  everything  being  ready  for 
their  setting  out,  the  dauphin  of  Auvergne  and  the  lord  Reheil  arrived 
at  Riom,  on  business  vrith  the  duke  of  Berry,  such  as  was  common 
between  great  lords.  They  were  made  welcome  by  the  duke,  who 
was  so  pleased  at  the  thought  of  gaining  Ventadour  so  cheaply,  that 
he  could  not  refrain  from  inaking  them  acquainted  with  it,  and  show- 
ing them  the  letters  from  sir  WiUiam  le  Bouteiller  and  sir  John 
Bonne-lance.  When  they  had  perused  them,  they  were  silent,  and 
the  duke  noticing  it,  laid  :  "  What  are  you  considering  S  Have  you 


any  suspicions  of  deceit?  Tell  me,  before  the  money  be  sent  off." 
"  My  lord,"  replied  the  dauphin,  "  you  know  for  how  long  a  time 
the  count  d'Armagnac  and  myself  have  been  employed  by  the  coun. 
tries  of  Limousin,  Cahorsin,  Rouergue,  and  Auvergne,  to  gain  pos. 
session,  by  force  or  otherwise,  of  aU  the  enemy's  forts  in  these 
sfineschalships.  We  have  entered  into  several  treaties  with  many 
of  them,  but  we  never  could  any  way  make  the  least  impression  on 
the  garrison  of  Ventadour,  to  induce  them  to  surrender ;  and  scarcely 
would  they  deign  to  return  us  an  answer  when  we  sent  to  them.  If, 
therefore,  they  have  agreed  to  the  treaty  you  have  shown  us,  it  can. 
not  be  from  want  of  provision;  for,  shoulc  ;iio  purveyances  enter  the 
fort  for  eight  years,  I  know  they  have  enough ;  and  it  is  this  which 
astonishes  us,  and  makes  us  suspect  treachery ;  for  such  men-at-arms, 
*vhen  shut  up  in  fortresses,  have  a  lively  imagination,  and,  when  it 
tarns  to  wickedness,  they  know  too  well  how  to  succeed ;  therefore, 
my  lord,  be  cautious  how  you  act."  "In  God's  name,"  answered 
the  duke  of  Berry,  "  you  do  not  teU  us  anything  extraordinary,  but 
have  weU  spoken,  when  you  thus  advise  us  ;  and  I  will  take  more 
precautions  than  I  at  first  intended." 

He  then  called  to  him  a  knight,  whose  name  was  sir  Peter  Mespin, 
and  said :  "  You  will  go  with  the  ransom-money  for  Ventadour,  to 
the  block-houses  before  that  place,  and  tell  sir  William  le  Bouteiller 
and  sir  John  Bonne-lance,  from  us,  to  be  very  cautious  how  they  act, 
respecting  their  treaty,  and  not  to  put  too  much  confidence  in  these 
Bretons  of  Ventadour ;  for  that  we  have  had  such  intelligence  con. 
corning  them,  of  which  they.are  ignorant,  they  must  be  very  prudent 
and  observing." 

The  knight  undertook  the  journey,  and,  being  soon  ready,  de. 
parted  with  the  money  from  Riom,  and  rode  on  until  he  arrived  at 
the  block.houses,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  his  companions. 
The  money  was  unpacked,  and  placed  in  security.  Sir  Peter  Mes- 
pin, after  some  general  conversation,  told  his  message  as  foUows : 
"  My  lord  of  Beny  orders  me  to  inform  you,  sir  William  and  sir  John, 
that  you  must  act  with  the  greatest  precaution  in  this  treaty  with  the 
governors  of  Ventadour,  that  you  may  not  lose  your  own  persons  and 
the  money  he  sends  you  by  me,  for  that  he  has  had  accounts  given 
him,  of  the  characters  of  these  people,  that  displease  him  much, 
which  is  the  reason  he  is  anxious  for  ypu  to  act  with  prudence  to  be 
a  match  for  them,  as  he  suspects  this  offer  is  only  made  to  betray  you. 
The  countries  of  Auvergne  and  Limousin  would  many  times  have 
given  sixty  thousand  francs  for  the  evacuation  of  Ventadour,  which 
the  governors  weU  knew,  and  now  they  offer  it  to  you  for  ten  thou, 
sand  :  it  is  this  which  makes  my  lord  suspect  treachery."  The  two 
knights  were  for  a  moment  pensive,  and  then  said :  "Two  heads  are 
better  than  one.  You  have  weU  spoken,  and  we  thank  you  for  the 
advice  you  have  given.  You  will  remain  here  to  assist  ns,  which 
wiU  be  but  right,  for  within  two  days  we  shall  know  how  the  matter 
wiU  turn  out."  Sir  Peter  Mespin  replied,  he  would  cheerfully  stay 
with  them. 

Shortly  after  this  the  two  knights  sent  one  of  their  servants  to  the 
castle,  for  there  was  now  a  truce  between  them,  to  let  the  governors 
know  the  ten  thousand  francs  were  come,  and  that  they  were  ready 
to  complete  the  bargain.  They  replied,  they  would  keep  to  their 
agreement,  that  they  might  come  when  they  pleased,  or  inform  them 
when  they  were  to  bring  the  money.  AUeyne  and  Peter  Roux,  who 
had  no  good  inclinations,  as  was  proved  against  them,  had  already 
made  their  preparations  for  the  capture  of  the  two  knights.  They 
had  thus  planned  it.  At  the  entrance  of  the  castle  of  Ventadour, 
and  withinside,  is  a  large  tower,  that  commands  the  gate  ;  and,  with, 
out  having  first  gained  this  tower,  the  castle  cannot  be  won.  It  was 
for  this  reason  it  was  always  kept  weU  stored  with  artillery,  provision, 
and  men,  that  in  case  the  castle  should  be  surprised,  the  garrison 
might  retire  thither  in  safety. 

The  two  Bretons,  whose  heads  were  full  of  malice,  posted  in  this 
tower  thirty  determined  men,  armed  at  all  points ;  who,  when  the 
French  should  think  themselves  in  secure  possession  of  the  castle, 
toward  late  in  the  evening,  were  to  sally  forth  and  slay  all  without 
mercy.  Everything  being  now  ready,  they  sent  to  sir  William  le 
Bouteiller  and  sir  John  Bonne-lance  that  they  might  bring  the  money 
in  all  security  to  the  castle,  the  gates  of  which  wquld  be  thrown  open 
to  them.  The  French  knights  were  aU  alive  at  this  message,  and 
said  to  the  servant  who  had  brought  it ;  "  Return  to  thy  masters,  and 
tell  them  from  us,  that  we  will  be  with  them  to-morrow  morning." 
When  the  servant  was  gone,  the  two  knights  assembled  a  larger 
council  than  ever  they  had  before  done,  on  account  of  the  orders  sii 
Peter  Mespin  had  brought  from  the  duke  of  Berry. 

It  was  resolved  in  this  council  to  place  an  ambuscade  near  the 
castle,  and  that  the  two  knights  should  go  thither  accompanied  by 
thirty  men  armed  secretly  like  themselves.  On  their  entrance  into 
Ventadour,  they  were  cautiously  to  examine  every  part  of  it :  if  they 
should  perceive  anything  that  could  induce  them  to  suspect  trcach. 
ery,  they  were  to  sound  a  horn  and  seize  the  draw-bridge.  On  hear- 
ing this  horn,  the  ambuscade  was  to  advance  full  gaUop,  dismouiil 
at  the  bridge  and  gain  the  castle.  In  the  manner  in  which  they  had 
planned  it  the  project  was  executed;  and  on  the  morrow  morning, 
aU  being  prepared,  they  rode  forward,  and  placed  a  large  ambush  of 
six  score  lances,  and  then,  with  thirty  companions,  secretly  armed, 
went  to  Ventadour,  carrying  sir  Peter  Mespin  to  assist  them  with  hii 
advice.     They  did  not  forget  the  ransom-money,  which  was  neatlv 
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packed  up  in  three  baskets,  on  the  backs  of  two  strong  horses.  They 
found  AUeyne  and  Peter  Roux  at  the  barriers,  which  were  thrown 
quite  back  on  their  approach :  having  passed  them  and  entered  the 
gate,  the  brothers  would  have  closed  the  barriers  again;  but  the 
French  knights  said  ;  "  Let  them  remain :  is  it  a  fair  bargain  or  not? 
You  know  you  have  engaged  to  surrender  the  castle  for  ten  thousand 
Cranes  in  hard  money :  they  are  ready,  and  on  the  two  sumpter  horses 
you  see.  If  you  act  loyally  to  us,  we  will  do  the  same  to  you." 
They  knew  not  what  answer  to  make  to  this  speech ;  but  to  prevent 
them  having  any  suspicions,  they  said  f'""  You  say  well ;  and  we  are 
willing  to  act  as  fairly  as  yourselves." 

The  French  party  passed  on,  and  the  barriers  remained  open.  Had 
they  been  closed,  the  ambuscade  would  never  have  been  able  to  ar. 
rive  in  time '  to  counteract'  the  trick  the  Bretons  intended  playing 
them,  and  their  scheme  would  have  succeeded.  All  having  entered 
the  gate,  AUeyne  and  Peter  Roux  went  to  shut  it ;  but  the  French 
said  to  AUeyne  ;  "  Let  it  be  open :  we  wish  it,  for  we  are  ready  to 
pay  you  down  the  money  as  agreed  upon  between'  us."  "  Be  it  so," 
repUed  the  Bretons :  "  let  us  see  the  cash."  "  That  you  shaU,"  said 
the  French,  and  instantly  spread  on  the  ground  a  sheet,  on  which 
they  emptied  the  florins.  While  the  two  Bretons  were  examining 
the  money,  which  made  a  handsome  heap,  the  knights  were  doing 
th»  same  to  the  castle  ;  and,  in  consequence,  sir  Peter  Mespin  said 
to  sir  WiUiam  le  Bouteiller ;  "  Have  that  tower  opened  before  you 
count  the  money,  for  there  may  perchance  be  in  it  an  ambush  to 
surprise  us,  and  we  may  lose  our  lives  as  well  as  our  money." 

"  On  this,  sir  William  said  to  AUeyne  Roux,  "  Let  that  tower  be 
opened,  for  we  will  have  that  done  before  we  proceed  any  farther." 
AUeyne  repUed ;  "  that  he  would  do  ho  such  thing,  for  the  keys  were 
lost."  The  moment  he  had  uttered  this,  the  knights  were  more  sus- 
picious than  before,  and  said :  "  AUeyne,  it  is  impossible  that  the  keys 
of  the  principal  tower  should  be  lost.  Open  it  by  fair  means,  or  we 
will  have  it  forced ;  for  you  have  promised  to  surrender  to  us  the 
castle,  as  it  is,  without  fraud  or  treachery,  for  the  sum  of  ten  thou- 
sand francs,  which  you  now  see  lying  before  you."  AUeyne  an- 
swered ;  "  I  wiU  neither  open  it  myself,  nor  suffer  it  to  be  done,  until 
I  shall  have  received  and  placed  in  security  the  whole  money  when 
that  is  done,  I  wiU  seek  for  the  keys."  The  knights  replied  ;  "We 
will  not  wait  so  long ;  and  wo  tell  you  plainly,  that  we  expect  no 
favor  fiom  your  last  speeches,  which  clearly  indicate  that  you  mean 
to  deceive  us.  We  therefore  arrest  you,  Peter  and  AUeyne  Roux,  in 
the  names  of  the  lung,  our  lord,  and  the  duke  of  Berry.  The  tower 
shall  be  opened  by  force,  though  the  doors  of  it  be  broken :  and  every 
part  of  it,  as  well  as  of  the  castle,  shaU  be  minutely  searched,  to  see_ 
if  you  have  not  placed  an  ambush  to  surprise  us,  and  regain  the  castle- 
Should  any  such  be  found,  you  are  lost,  past  redemption,  as  in  justice 
due  to  treason  ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  castle  be  in  the  situation 
it  ought  loyally  to  be,  from  an  honorable  bargain,  we  wiU  punctually 
keep  every  article  of  our  treaty,  and  you  shaU  be  safely  conducted 
whithersoever  you  may  please  j  even  as  far  as  the  gates  of  Avignon, 
should  you  desire  it." 

The  two  brothers  were  thunder-struck,  and  half  dead,  on  being  thus 
arrested ;  and,  hearing  this  declaration  of  the  knights,  their  courage 
failed  them,  and  they  repented  having  gone  so  far,  for  they  found 
their  intentions  must  now  be  discovered.  The  French  knights  saw 
plainly  they  were  guilty  of  what  they  had  suspected,  and  that  the 
castle  was  not  meant  to  be  surrendered.  They  made  a  sign  for  him 
who  bore  the  horn  to  sound  for  their  ambuscade  to  advance  :  which 
having  done,  those  in  am'bush  stuck  spurs  to  their  horses,  saying, 
"  Let  us  hasten  to  Ventadour,  for  we  are  wanted :  our  people  have 
not  found  things  as  they  expected,  and  have  been  deceived  by  Al- 
leyne  and  Peter  Roux."  They  were  soon  at  the  castle,  for  it  was 
not  far  distant,  and  the  barriers  and  gate  being  open,  though  weU 
guarded  by  the  French,  for  the  Bretons  were  no  longer  masters,  they 
entered  the  place,  and  found  their  captains  in  the  court  talking  to  the 
garrison.  The  governors  were  more  astonished  than  before,  on  seeing 
themselves  thus  surrounded  by  their  enemies ;  for  they  knew  they 
had- acted  dishonorably. 

Those  within  the  great,  tower  were,  ignorant  of  what  was  going 
forward ;  for  the  openings  in  the  walls  were  too  high  for  them  to  see 
what  passed.  Some  said ;  "We  hear  in  the  court  a  great  noise  :  our 
people  may  perhaps  be  tricked,  for  the  French  are  a  cunning  race, 
Wo  thought  to  deceive,  but  we  may  be  deceived,  and  AUeyne,  as 
well  as  ourselves,  may  be  entrapped  and  taken ;  for  we  cannot  get 
jut  w  ithout  permission."  They  would  wUIingly  have  been  anywhere 
else  ;  for  their  grv  mors  had  brought  them  into  a  melancholy  situa- 
tion. SirW''.;ia'.  .e  Bouteiller  and  sir  John  Bonne-lance,  finding 
theiiiselv  i  so  jur  j'  .or  in  force,  spoke  out  more  boldly  their  senti- 
ments, an-',  ord'^re  J  ,he  cash,  which  was  scattered  over  the  sheet,  to 
be  coUbctei  and  r.r  aced  in  the  baskets,  before  the  face  of  the  two 
brothers,  whj  w&rf  f  irrounded  by  the  French.  They  said  ;  "AUeyne 
and  Peter,  give  a',  .he  keys  of  the  tower;  for  it  must  and  shall  be 
examined,  to  see  if  any  one  be  within  it;"  but  they  answered,  in  the 
hope  of  prolonging  ihe  time ;  "  Begin  your  search  elsewhere,  and 
come  here  at  the  laai  "  But  the  knights  replied ;  "  AUeyne,  you  tiifle 
too  much  with  us,  f J'  we  will  examine  this  tower  first ;  and,  if  you 
make  any  further  rf  istanoe,  we  wiU  put  you  to  death  with  our  dag. 
gers."  On  hearing  .his,  they  feared  tiiey  would  put  their  threat  into 
•  execution  ;  for  all  s  /oid  death  as  long  as  they  can,  th'oneh,  in  good 


truth,  it  would  have  been  more  honorable  for  them  had  they  been 
slain,  than  carried  away,  and  afterwards  punished  for  this  act,  by  a 
disgraceful  death,  as  you  wiU  speedily  hear  in  this  history.  During 
the  dispute,  Peter  Roux  thought  of  an  expedient  to  excuse  tlieir  con- 
duct,  but  this  was  of  no  avail,  and  said ;  "  My  lord  Wflliam,  and  you 
sir  John,  it  is  indeed  true  that  there  are  in  this  tower  thirty  armed 
men,  whither  my  brother  and  self  have  with  much  difliculty  forced 
them;  for  we  weU  knew  they  would  not  assent  to  our  treaty  with 
you.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  have  confined  them  in  that  tower 
until  you  should  be  masters  of  the  castle ;  and  we  wiU,  with  your 
permissions,  leave  them  there,  to  be  your  prisoners.  Give  us  the 
money,  the  whole,  or  part  of  it,  as  you  are  bounden  to  do,  and  let  us 
go  away,*' 

The  knights  were  tolerably  satisfied  on  hearing  this ;  but  sir  Wil. 
liam  le  Bouteiller,  having  considered  a  little,  said ;  "  Whatever  truth 
may  be  in  what  you  have  told  us,  before  we  unpack  the  money  again, 
we  must  have  all  the  keys  of  the  castle  delivered  to  us,  and  the  dif. 
ferent  parts  pointed  out  to  which  they  lead."  AUeyne,  seeing  he 
could  no  longer  delay,  sent  for  them  to  the  room  wherein  they  were 
deposited.  On  their  being  brought  to  the  court,  the  knights  said  ; 
"  Now,  explain  to  us  what  gates  they  unlock,  and  whither  they  lead." 
Very  much  against  their  w2l,  they  pointed  out  the  keys  of  the  great 
tower,  for  their  destruction  lay  in  it.  When  they  had  possession  of 
them,  they  opened  its  gates,  and  found  the  thirty  companions  com- 
pletely armed,  who  had  been  therein  hid. 

Alleyne  was  much  cast  down,  when  he  saw  the  French  kiiights 
draw  themselves  up  in  array  before  the  gate,  and  heard  sir  WilUam 
le  BouteUler  say :  "  You  who  are  hidden  within  this  tower,  come  forth 
instantly  and  without  fear,  under  pain  of  being  aU  put  to  death.  We 
shall  make  you  our  prisoners,  and  you  need  not  fear  any  punishment 
if  you  wiU  teU  us  the  truth."  When  they  saw  and  heard  the  French 
offer  them  pardon,  taking  them  as  prisoners  only,  they  flung  down 
their  staves  and  arms,  and  surrendered,  for  defence  would  not  have 
been  of  any  avail.  These  men  were  then  separated,  and  examined 
one  by  one  in  the  presence  of  Alleyne  and  Peter  Roux,  and  acknow- 
ledged the  intended  treason,  which  they  now  could  no  longer  deny. 
The  French  knights  addressed  them ;  "  It  is  very  displeasing  to  us, 
that  you  should  have  been  guilty  of  so  disgraceful  a  crime.  We  shaU 
not  punish  you  for  it :  as  it  seems  to  us  so  heinous,  we  shaU  leave  it 
to  my  lord  of  BeiTy  ;  and,  if  he  will  show  you  mercy,  we  shall  not 
object.  We  rather  hope  he  may  be  so  inclined,  from  ihe  great 
pleasure  the  possession  of  this  castle  wiU  give  him,  which  was  the 
thing  in  the  world  he  was  most  anxious  to  gain."  This  speech  gave 
some  hopes  to  the  two  brothers,  who  found  themselves  faUen  into  a 
similar  trap  to  what  they  had  laid  for  others.  They  were  confined  in 
rooms  well  guarded,  and  the  garrison  in  the  towers  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  castle.  It  was  then  thoroughly  visited,  and  found  full  of  stores 
and  provision  ;  aU  of  which  they  left  untouched,  contenting  them, 
selves  with  the  money  and  arms  they  discovered,  and  which,  as  fair 
plunder,  was  divided  among  them ;  but  the  prisoners  were  given  to 
the  knights. 

Thus,  as  I  have  related,  was  the  strong  castle  of  Ventadour  re- 
gained by  the  French.  Sir  William  le  BouteiUer  appointed  a  valiant 
and  prudent  squire  of  Limousin,  caUed  Peter  Madich,  governor,  with 
thirty  good  lances  for  its  defence.  He  ransomed  such  as  were  de- 
serving of  it ;  but  having  discovered  among  the  prisoners  several 
renegade  Frenchmen,  who- had  been  cruel  plunderers,  he  had  their 
heads  cut  off,  or  hung  them  on  a  new  gallows  that  had  been  erected 
in  front  of  the  castle.  When  all  things  had  been  settled,  the  two 
knights  resolved  to  ride  to  Riom,  to  wait  on  the  duke  of  Berry,  and 
carry  Alleyne  and  Peter  Roux  with  them.  News  was  soon  spread 
abroad  that  Ventadour  was  retaken,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Auvergne  and  Limousin  ;  for  the  enemies  of  the  realm  had 
kept  possession  of  it  fifteen  years,  and,  during  that  time,  had  done 
much  mischief  to  the  country,  and  had  greatly  impoverished  it. 

Sir  WiUiam  le  Bouteiller  had  found  in  the  castle  of  Ventadour  a 
young  -and  handsome  squire  from  Brittany,  called  le  Monadich,*  a 
cousin  to  Geoffry  Tfite-noire,  who  had  lately  left  a  convent  in  Brit. . 
tany,  and  come  thither  to  learn  the  art  of  war,  for  he  would  not  be 
a  monk.  The  French  knights  wanted  to  have  him  beheaded,  or 
hanged  like  the  others ;  but  sir  William  took  compassion  on  him, 
and  saved  his  life,  for  which  he  swore  he  would  faithfully  serve  him, 
and  remain  for  the  time  to  come  a  loyal  Frenchman.  They  made 
no  long  stay  after  this,  but,  having  pulled  down  the  block.houses, 
went  to  the  duke  of  Berry.  The  men-at-arms  separated,  each  going 
to  his  own  home.  The  knights  arrived  at  Riom,  with  the  two 
brothers  prisoners.  They  were  much  cast  down,  and  on  the  road 
entreated  sir  William  and  sir  John  to  interest  themselves  in  thcii 
behalf,  that  the  duke  might  not  be  too  severe  on  them.  The  duke 
was  with  the  duchess  at  Riom,  and  most  kindly  received  the  two 
knights :  he  considered  the  gain  of  the  castle  of  Ventadour  as  a  very 
gallant  exploit,  for  which  he  made  them  handsome  and  rich  gifts. 

The  knights  asked  him,  what  was  his  pleasure  respecting  the  two 
prisoners.  He  said,  he  would  consider  of  it ;  which  having  done,  it 
was  thought  by  his  council  most  advisable  to  send  them  to  the  king 
at  Paris.  The  seneschal  of  Auvergne  was  sent  for,  and  to  Kim  were 
delivered  the  Bretons.    He  carried  them  to  Paris,  where  they  wen 
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confined  in  the  castle  of  Saint  Anthony,*  under  the  guard  of  the 
riicount  d'Asci,  who  was  at  that  time  governor  of  it.  They  were 
not  kept  long  in  prison,  but  delivered  over  to  the  provost  of  Paris, 
who  carried  them  to  Ch&telet,  where  they  were  tried  and  judged 
guilty  of  death,  as  traitors  and  robbers.  They  were  then  given  up 
to  the  hangman,  who  placed  them  bound  in  a  cart,  and  carried  them 
through  the  streets,  with  sound  of  trumpet,  to  a  place  called  Les 
Halles,  and  put  on  the  pillory,  which  was  turned  four  times  round, 
that  the  populace  might  view  them.  Their  actions  were  then  read 
aloud  J  after  which  they  were  beheaded  and  quartered,  and  their 
quarters  fixed  to  the  four  principal  gates  of  the  town.  Thus  did 
Alleyne  and  Peter  Roux  lose  their  castle  of  Ventadour,  and  forfeit 
their  own  lives  by  a  disgraceful  death. 


ToDiuuiiiiiT  AT  St.  Inoliveki.   From  a  MS.  fMmit  of  the  Fiileanth  Caaturr. 


CHAPTER   XIII. 

(■KKE  FRENCH  EHISHTS  HOLD  A  TOURNAMENT  AT  ST.  tNOLEVERB,  NEAR 
CALAIS,  AND  DEFEND  THE  LISTS,  FOR  THIRTY  DAYS,  AOAIHST  ALL 
COXERS,   FROM    ENGLAND,    AND    ELSEWHERE. 

At  this  season,  the  truce  between  England  and  France  was  punc- 
tually observed  on  sea  and  land  by  both  parties,  excepting  a  few 
pillagers  in  Auvergne,  who  continued  a  war  against  the  peasants, 
on  each  side  the  river  Dordogne.  Their  principal  leaders,  who  had 
surrendered  on  capitulation,  were  not  openly  guilty  of  any  breach 
of  the  truce,  but  secretly  encouraged  the  mischiefs  that  were  daily 
committed  in  Auvergne.  Such  complaints  were  made  of  this  to  the 
king  of  .France,  that  he  determined,  with  the  advice  of  his  council, 
to  remonstrate  with  the  king  of  England  on  the  conduct  of  these 
pillagers,  who,  notwithstanding  the  truce,  still  earned  on  a  war  in 
Auvergne  and  the  adjoining  country,  which  could  not  be  suffered, 
neither  ought  it  to  be.  I  believe  the  king  of  England  excused  him- 
Belf,  by  saying  that  those  who  had  committed  the  acts  complained 
of  were  lawless  people,  over  whom  he  had  no  control. 

During  the  time  in  which  these  things  were  passing,  the  three 
knights,  before  mentioned,  who  had  undertaken  to  maintain  the  lists 
Bgainst  all  comers,  at  St.  Inglevere,  near  Calais,  namely,  sir  Bouoi- 
eant  the  younger,  the  lord  Reginald  de  Roye  and  the  lord  de  Saimpi, 
were  making  preparations  to  fulfil  their  engagement.  This  tourna- 
ment had  been  proclaimed  in  many  countries,  but  especially  in  Eng. 
land,  where  it  had  caused  much  surprise,  and  excited  several  knights 
and  squires,  who  were  fond  of  adventures  and  deeds  of  arms,  to 
confer  on  the  Subject.  Some  said  they  would  be  blameworthy,  if 
they  did  not  cross  the  sea,  when  the  distance  was  so  short  to  Calais, 
pay  a  vbit  to  these  knights,  and  tilt  with  them.  I  will  name  those 
who  were  most  eager  in  these  conversations.  The  first  was  sir  John 
Holland,  earl  of  Huntit;gdon,  sir  John  Courtenay,+  sir  John  TraiS- 
ton,t  sir  John  Goulouffre,^  sir  John  Roussel,|I  sir  Thomas  Scora. 
bonne,?  sir  William  Cliseton,**  sir  William  Clinton,  sir  William 


*  Probably  the  BiutiUe.  which  wai  at  the  gate  at  SL  Anthony  before  the  revolution 
nlW.  t  My  MSS.  hare  ail  Petal  Conrtenay. 

t "  Sir  John  Traicton."    Q.  Drayton.   The  M8S.  Patn. 
i"  Sir  John  Gouloufire"  'CI.  Sir  John  Wa.wortii. 
ii  "Sii  John  Rounei."    Q.  Russel. 
i  *'  Sir  Thomas  Scorabonne.    Q.  SfaertionW' 
••  "  at  Vriniara  CUwton."    Q.  CUftop. 


TaiUebourg,*  sir  Godfrey  de  Seton,  sir  William  de  Haquenay,t 
sir  John  Bolton,  sur  John  Arundel,  sir  John  d'Ambreticourt,  sir  John 
Beaumont  and  many  more,  to  the  amount  of  upward  of  one  hundred 
knights  and  squires,  who  said :  "  Let  us  prepare  ourselves  to  attend 
this  tournament  near  Calais  ;  for  these  French  knights  only  hold  it 
that  they  may  have  our  company :  it  is  well  done,  and  shows  diey 
do  not  want  courage :  let  us  not  disappoint  them." 

This  challenge  was  made  so  public  in  England,  that  many  who 
had  no  intention  of  taking  part  themselves,  said,  they  would  go  thither 
to  witness  the  performance  of  others.  Such  knights  and  squir.es  as 
proposed  being  there,  when  the  appointed  term  was  approaching, 
sent  beforehand  their  purveyances,  and  arms  for  tilting  and  for  war, 
to  Calais.  Sir  John  Holland,  half-brother  to  the  king  of  England, 
was  the  first  to  cross  the  sea :  ipore  than  sixty  knights  and  squires 
accompanied  him,  and  took  up  their 
quarters  in  Calais. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  charming 
month  of  May,  the  three  before-men 

.    ^_  tioned   young  French  knights    were 

fully  prepared  to  maintain  their  chal- 
lenge in  the  lists  at  Saint  inglevere. 
They  first  came  to  Boulogne,  where 
I  know  not  how  many  days  they  tar- 
ried, and  then  went  to  the  monastery 
of  Saint  Inglevere.  On  their  arrival, 
they  learnt  that  numbers  of  English 
knights  and  squires  were  cou.^  to  Ca- 
lais. This  gave  them  much  pleasure ; 
and  to  hasten  the  business,  and  that 
news  should  be  carried  to  the  English, 
they  ordered  three  rich  vermilion-co- 
lored pavilions  to  be  pitched  near  the 
appointed  place  for  the  lists,  and  be- 
fore each  were  suspended  two  targets, 
for  peace  or  war,  emblazoned  with  the 
arms  of  each  lord.  It  was  otdered, 
that  such  as  were  desirous  of  perform- 
ing any  deed  of  arms  should  touch, 
or  send  to  have  touched,  one  or  both 
of  these  targets  according  to  their 
pleasure,  and  they  would  be  tilted  with 
agreeably  to  their  request. 

On  the  2Ist  of  the  month  of  May, 
as  it  had  been  proclaimed,  the  three 
knights  were  properly  armed  and  their 
horses  ready  saddled  according  to  th«> 
laws  01  the  tournament.  On  the  same 
day,  those  knights  who  were  in  Calais  sallied  forth,  citlier  as  spec- 
tators or  tilters,  and,  being  arrived  at  the  spot,  drew  up  un  one  side. 
This  placeof  the  tournament  was  smooth,  and  green  with  grass. 

Sir  John  Holland  was  the  first  who  sent  his  squire  to  touch  the 
war-target  of  sir  Boucicaut,  who  instantly  issued  from  his  pavilion 
completely  armed.  Having  mounted  his  horse,  and  grasped  his  spear, 
which  was  stiff  and  well  steeled,  they  took  their  distances.  When 
the  two  knights  had  for  a  short  time  eyed  each  other,  they  spurred 
their  horses  and  met  full  gallop  with  such  force,  that  sir  Doucicaut 
pierced  the  shield  of  the  earl  of  Huntingdon,  and  the  point  of  his 
lance  slipped  along  his  arm,  but  without  wounding  him.  The  iwn 
knights,  having  passed,  continued  their  gallop  to' the  end  of  the  list. 
This  course  was  much  praised.  At  the  second  course,  they  hit  each 
other  slightly,  but  no  harm  was  done  ;  and  their  horsc^^s  iefu.sed  to 
complete  the  third.  The  earl  of  Huntingdon,  who  wished  to  con- 
tinue the  tilt,  and  was  heated,  returned  to  his  place,  expecting  that 
sir  Boucicaut  would  call  for  his  lance  ;  but  he  did  not,  and  showed 
plainly  he  would  not  that  day  tilt  more  with  the  earl.  Sir  Joho 
Holland,  seeing  this,  sent  his  squire  to  touch  the  war-target  of  the 
lord  de  Saimpi.  This  knight,  who  was  waiting  for  the  combat,  sal- 
lied out  from  his  pavilion,  and  took  bis  lance  and  shield.  Wfieii 
the  earl  saw  he  was  ready,  he  violently  spurred  bis  horse,  as  did  the 
lord  de  Saimpi.  They  couched  their  lanoes,  and  pointed  them  at 
each  other.  At  the  onset,  their  horses  crossed  ;  notwithstanding 
which,  they  met ;  but  by  this  crossing,  which  was  blamed,  the  earl 
•rfas  unhelmed.  He  returned  to  his  people,  who  soon  rehehned 
him  ;  and,  having  resumed  their  lances,  they  met  full  gallop,  and  hit 
each  other  with  such  force  in  the  middle  of  their  shields,  that  thoj 
would  have  been  unhorsed  had  they  not  kept  tight  scats  by  the  pies- 
sure  of  their  legs  against  the  horses'  sides.  They  went  to  the  pro- 
per places,  where  they  refreshed  themselves  and  took  breath.  Sir 
John  Holland,  who  had  a  great  desire  to  shine  at  this  tournament, 
had  his  helmet  braced,  and  grasped  his  spear  again  ;  When  the  lord 
de  Saimpi,  seeing  him  advance  on  a  gallop,  did  not  decline  meet, 
ing,  but,  spurring  his  horse  on  instantly,  they  gave  blows  on  their 
helmets,  that  were  luckily  of  well-tempered  steel,  which  made  sparks 
of  fire  fly  from  them.  At  this  course,  the  lord  de  Saimpi  lost  liLs 
helmet ;  but  the  two  knights  continued  their  career,  and  returned 
to  their  places. 

•  "  Sir  William  Taillebourg."    Q.  Tallboys  or  Talbot, 
t"airWUlunideHsaueiiay."    O.  Hackwy. 
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This  tilt  was  much  praised ;  and  the  English  and  French  said, 
that  the  earl  of  Huntingdon,  sir  Boucicaut,  and  the  lord  de  Saimpi, 
had  excellently  well  justed,  without  sparing  or  doing  themselves  any 
Jamage,  The  earl  wished  to  break  another  lance  in  honor  of  his 
lady,  but  it  was  refused  him-  He  then  quitted  the  lists,  to  make 
room  for  others,  for  he  had  run  his  six  lances  with  such  ability  and 
courage  as  gained  him  praise  from  all  sides. 

A  young  and  gallant  knight  of  England  next  came  forth,  called 
the  earl-marshal,*  who  sent,  according  to  the  regulations,  to  touch 
the  war-target  of  sir  Reginald  de  Roye.  This  being  done,  sir  Re- 
ginald came  from  his  pavilion  completely  armed,  and  mounted  his 
horse  that  was  ready  for  him ;  having  had  his  shield  and  helmet 
buckled  on,  he  seized  his  lance  and  took  his  distance.  The  two 
knights  spurred  their  horses,  but,  at  this  first  course,  failed  in  their 
strokes,  from  their  horses  swerving  out  of  the  line,  to  their  great 
vexation.  Sir  Reginald  was  hit  wifli  the  second  lance,  and  had  his 
own  broken.  At  the  third  course,  they  met  with  such  force  that  the 
fire  sparkled  from  their  helmets,  and  the  earl  was  unhelmed.  He 
continued  his  career  to  his  own  place,  but  justed  no  more  that  day, 
as  he  had  done  sufficiently. 

The  lord  Clifford,'!'  i  valiant  knight,  and  cousin-german  to  the 
late  sir  John  Chandos,  of  famed  renown,  then  advanced,  and  sent 
to  have  the  war-shield  of  sir  Boucicaut  touched  with  a  rod.  Sir 
Boucicaut  instantly  appeared,  and,  having  his  armor  laced,  mounted 
his  horse  :  placing  his  lance  in  its  rest,  they  met  full  gallop,  and 
made,  by  their  blows,  the  fire  fly  from  their  helmets,  but  they  neither 
broke  their  lances  nor  lost  their  stirrups :  having  passed,  they  re. 
turned  to  their  places,  making  ready  for  the  second  course.  This 
was  done  without  any  way  sparing  themselves  :  sir  Boucicaut  broke 
his  lance  and  was  unhelmed,  but  did  not  for  this  fall  to  the  ground. 
Lord  Clifford  returned  to  his  place,  to  prepare  himself  for  another 
course,  but  sir  Boucicaut  did  not  again  put  on  his  helmet.  Lord 
Clifford  noticing  this,  resolved  to  perform  a  tilt  with  another  knight, 
and  sent  his  squire  to  touch  the  shield  of  the  Lord  de  Saimpi.  The 
lord  de  Saimpi  being  ready,  sallied  forth  from  his  pavilion ;  they 
ran  at  each  other  with  great  force,  met  full,  and  lord  Clifford  broke 
his  lance  into  three  pieces  against  the  target  of  his  adversary.  In 
return,  the  lord  de  Saimpi  struck  off  his  helmet,  and  both  continued 
their  career  to  their  places.  The  lord  Clifford  tilted  no  more  that 
day,  for  the  spectators  said  he  had  honorably  and  valorously  borne 
himself. 

Sir  Henry  Beaumoiitt  then  came  forward,  and  sent  to  have  the 
target  of  sir  Boucicaut  touched,  who  was  instantly  ready  to  reply  to 
the  call,  having  not  dismounted  from  the  tilts  with  lord  Clifford. 
The  lord  Beaumont  did  not  manage  his  lance  well,  and  hit  Bouci- 
caut on  the  side  ;  but  sir  Boucicaut  struck  him  so  full  on  the  mid. 
die  of  his  shield  that  it  drove  him  to  the  ground,  and  continued  his 
course.  Lord  Beaumont  was  raised  up  by  his  attendants  and  re- 
mounted. The  lord  de  Saimpi  then  presented  himself,  and  they 
tilted  two  courses  very  handsomely  without  hurt  to  either. 

Sir  Peter  Courtenay,  who  was  anxious  to  engage  and  to  run  six 
lances,  sent  a  squire  to  touch  with  a  rod  the  three  shields  of  war. 
This  caused  a  good  deal  of  surprise,  and  he  was  asked  what  were 
his  intentions  by  so  doing.  He  replied,  that  he  wished  to  tilt  with 
each  of  the  French  knights  two  lances,  if  no  misfortune  befel  him, 
and  he  entreated  they  would  comply  with  his  request.  They  were 
ready  to  consent  to  it,  amd  sir  Reginald  de  Roye  first  offered  him- 
self. Having  made  themselves  ready,  they  spurred  their  horses,  and 
took  good  aim  not  to  miss  their  stroke  ;  but,  from  the  restiveness  of 
their  horses,  they  failed.  They  were  much  vexed,  and  returned  to 
their  places.  On  the  second  course  they  met  full  gallop  ;  and  sir 
Reginald  de  Roye,  having  unhelmed  his  adversary,  returned  geiitly 
toward  his  pavilion,  his  two  courses  being  completed.  Sir  Peter 
Courtenay  being  armed  once  more,  the  lord  de  Saimpi  advanced, 
and  their  lances  were  broken  at  the  first  shock  :  they  continued  their 
course,  when  new  lances  were  given  them.  They  advanced  toward 
each  other  furiously,  and  the  lord  de  Saimpi  hit  sir  Peter,  whose 
horsli  swerved  a  little;  but  sir  Peter  struck  of  his  helmet,  and  rode 
on  at  a  gentle  pace  to  his  post.  Sir  Boucicaut  now  came  to  com- 
plete the  two  other  courses  ;  and  at  their  onset  they  struck  each 
other  on  the  shield  so  rudely,  that  the  two  horses  were  suddenly 
checked  in  their  career  :  no  other  damage  ensued.  At  the  second 
course,  they  were  both  unhelmed.  When  these  six  tilts  were  donej 
sir  Peter  requested,  as  a  favor,  to  run  one  more  with  any  of  the  three 
knights  who  pleased,  but  it  was  refused  ;  and  he  was  told,  that  he 
had  done  enough  that  day. 

An  English  knight,  called  sir  John  Gouloufrc,  came  forth,  armed 
from  head  to  foot,  and  sent  his  squire  to  touch  the  war-shield  of  sir 
Reginald  de  Roye.  The  knight  obeyed  the  summons,  and  both  ad- 
vanced Cull  gallop.  They  hit  each  other's  helmets,  but  were  neither 
unhelmed  nor  had  their  lances  broken.  Their  horses  refused  to  run 
the  second  course,  to  their  great  vexation.  At  the  third  tilt  they 
struck  their  shields  and  broke  their  lances.  They  were  supplied 
with  others,  and,  from  the  swerving  of  their  horses,  passed  their 
fourth  career  without  striking  a  blow.     The  fifth  lance  was  too  well 


*  I  suppose  this  must  be  Thomas  Mowbray,  earl  of  Nottincham  and  earl-manhAt : 
h«  was  afterw:irds  cresLted  duke  of  Norfolk.    See  Dugdale. 

t  Froissart  calls  him  sir  Louis  de  Clifford,  but  he  was  Thomoa  lord  Clifford  of  Cumber- 
Isad.    Bee  Dugdale. 

tl.uid  Beaumont    SeeDuedal^. 


employed,  for  they  were  both  unhelmed,  and  then  each  rode  to  ki* 
own  party. 

Sir  John  Rousseau,*  an  expert  and  Taliant  knight  from  England, 
but  well  known  for  bis  prowess  in  various  countries,  ordered  hia_ 
squire  to  touch  the  shield  of  the  lord  de  Saimpi,  who  was  already 
armed  and  mounted.  On  receiving  his  lance,  he  spurred  his  horse 
against  the  English  knight,  and  the  shock  of  their  spears  against  the 
targets  instantly  forced  them  to  stop.  Each  returned  to  his  post,  and 
it  was  not  long  before  they  commenced  their  second  course  with 
equal  vigor :  but  when  near,  the  horses  swerved,  which  prevented 
their  stroke.  To  their  sorrow,  they  were  thus  obliged  to  return  again 
to  the  end  of  the  lists.  They  were  more  successful  the  third  course ; 
for  they  struck  each  other  with  such  force,  that  the  vizors  of  their 
helmets  were  broken  off:  the  knights  continued  their  career,  and  tlie 
Englishman  tilted  no  more  that  day. 

Sir  Peter  Shirbome,  a  young  knigbt,  but  of  good  courage,  sent  hii 
squire  to  touch  the  war^shield  of  sir  Boucicaut.  The  knight  was 
ready  to  answer  him,  for  he  was  armed  and  on  horseback,  leaning 
on  his  spear,  to  wait  for  an  adventure.  Perceiving  himself  called 
upon,  he  raised  his  spear,  and  looked  to  see  what  his  adversary  was 
about,  and  observing  that  he  was  handling  his  horse,  did  the  same. 
When  they  began  their  course,  they  couched  their  speats,  thinking 
to  make  sure  blows ;  but  they  were  disappointed,  to  their  great  vex- 
ation, by  the  swerving  of  their  horses,  which  forced  them  to  return 
to  their  posts.  They  determined  to  manage  them  better  at  their  sec. 
ond  tilt,  and  spurred  them  both  so  vigorously,  they  each  struck  the 
other  on  the  vizor.  Sir  Boucicaut  broke  his  lance,  but  not  so  the 
English  knight ;  for  he  employed  it  with  such  force,  that  he  not  only 
unhelmed,  but  made  the  blood  spout  from  his  nose  as  he  broke  off 
the  helmet  of  sir  Boucicaut,  who  then  retired  to  his  pavilion :  he 
tilted  no  more  that  day,  for  it  was  now  nearly  veepcrs.  Sir  Peter 
Shirborne,  however,  would  not  desist  until  he  had  completed  his 
number  of  lances :  he,  in  consequence,  sent  his  squire  to  touch  the 
war-target  of  the  4ord  de  Saimpi,  who  was  prepared  to  meet  him. 
The  two  knighis  spurred  on  ■violently  against  each  other,  and  hit  on 
the  top  of  their  helmets ;  but  the  lances  slipt  over,  and  they  passed 
each  other  without  hurt.  The  spectators  said,  had  their  spears  been 
pointed  lower;  and  the  shields  received  the  blows,  one  or  both  must 
have  suffered  severely  from  the  shock.  The  next  course  they  struck 
full  on  their  targets,  and  broke  their  lances  into  three  parts ;  but  the 
blow  of  the  lord  de  Saimpi  was  so  strong,  that  the  English  knight 
lost  his  seat  and  fell  to  the  ground,  from  whence,  however,  he  in. 
stantly  arose,  and  was  led  by  his  attendants  from  the  lists.  The  lord 
de  Saimpi  returned  to  his  post,  vievring  the  state  of  his  adversary, 
and  showing  his  willingness  to  renew  the  tilt  with  him  he  had  over- 
thrown or  with  any  other ;  but  none  came  forward,  as  it  was  now 
time  to  leave  off  for  this  day,  and  return  to  their  hAtels.  The  Eng- 
lish, and  such  as  had  accompanied  them,  set  off  full  gallop  foj'  Calais, 
where  they  remained  that  night  enjoying  themselves,  and  talking 
over  the  feats  of  arms  that  had  been  performed.  The  French  retired 
to  Saint  Inglevere ;  and,  if  the  English  talked  much  of  what  had 
bteen  done,  you  may  readily  suppose  the  French  were  not  silent. 

On  Tuesday,  after  mass  and  drinking  a  cup,  all  those  who  intended 
to  tilt,  and  those,  who  wished  to  see  them,  left  Calais,  and  rode  in  an 
orderly  manner  to  where  the  lists  bad  been  held  the  preceding  aay. 
The  French  were  already  there,  as  was  right,  and  prepared  to  receive 
them.  The  day  was  bright,  clear,  and  sufficiently  warm.  The  Eng- 
lish  drew  up  on  one  side,  and  armed  those  who  were  to  tik. 

Sir  William  Clifton,  a  very  valiant  and  expert  knight,  was  the  first 
who  sent  his  squire  to  touch  the  shield  of  sir  Boucicaut :  the  knighl 
instantly  came  forth,  armed  completely  for  the  tournament,  mounted 
his  horse,  and  grasped  his  lance.  The  two  knights  met  full  gallop, 
hitting  each  on  the  target,  but  passed  on  without  anything  more 
The  second  course  was  very  handsome  :  they  met,  and  hit  each  on 
the  helmet,  the  lances  crossing.  The  third  course  they  struck  again 
their  shields,  ^nd  with  such  violence,  that  the  horses  were  stop, 
ped.  The  fourth  course  with  lances  was  gallantlv  performed,  for 
they  hit  each  other  so  strongly  on  the  vizors  of  their  helmets,  they 
were  driven  off  by  the  blow  to  different  sides.  The  English  knighl 
tilted  no  more  that  day,  for  he  was  told  he  had  dene  enough. 

After  this,  sir  Nicholas  Clinton,  a  young  English  knight,  sent  to 
touch  the  target  of  the  lord  de  Saimpi,  who  immediately  appeared 
ready  armed  and  mounted.  The  two  knights  spurred  their  horses, 
bearing  their  spears  in  good  array :  when  near,  they  struck  their  op- 
ponent's target  with  such  violence  that  the  sted  remained  fixed ;  and 
it  is  wonderful  no  other  harm  ensued,  for  they  were  both  young,  ol 
good  courage,  and  did  not  spare  themselves.  They  neither  fell  noi 
were  wounded,  but  their  lances  were  shivered  to  pieces.  They  then 
passed  on,  each  to  his  post.  The  second  course  was  well  tilted- 
tBfey  struck  each  on  the  helmets,  but,  as  it  was  on  the  top,  they  did 
no  damage,  and  passed  on.  At  the  third  course  with  lances,  the 
horses  swerved,  to  their  sorrow;  and,  at  the  fourth,  the  lord  do 
:!airapi  unhelmed  the  English  knight,  who  returned  to  his  country, 
men  and  tilted  no  more,  for  they  assured  him  he  had  behaved  most 
valiantly,  and  that  he  must  allow  others  to  have  their  share. 

When  sir  Nicholas  Clinton  was  returned  from  the  lists,  a  gallant 
knight  of  England,  nearly  related  to  the  earl  of  Huntingdon,  called 


•  He  is  csUed  before  Xouisal.    In  the  MS.  in  the  British  Museum.  Roiuwl. 
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William  Seimort,*  left  his  tent,  and  sent  to  touch  the  target  of  sir 
Reginald  de  Roye,  who  appeared  to  meet  him.  Each  having  taken 
his  post,  they  vigorously  spurred  their  horses,  and  gave  such  blows 
on  their  shields,  that  it  was  surprising  they  were  not  unhorsed ;  but 
both  kept  their  seats,  as  they  rode  well.  They  passed  on  to  their 
places  ;  but  the  English  knight  let  fall  his  lance,  and  sir  Reginald 
bore  his  in  handsome  array. 

The  English  knight  having  had  his  lance  given  to  him,  he  placed 
ii  in  its  rest,  and  spurring  his  horse,  intended  to  have  done  wonders. 
Indeed  the  blow  would  have  been  good  if  it  had  been  stra?ight,  but, 
by  the  swerving  of  his  horse,  it  was  very  weak ;  and  I  doubt  if  it 
were  not,  in  some  measure,  the  fault  of  the  knight.  Sir  Reginald 
struck  him  such  a  blow  on  the  shield,  as  made  him  bend  backward, 
but  they  passed  on  without  further  hurt.  Being  prepared  for  the 
third  course,  they  again  spurred  their  horses  and  couched  their  lan- 
ces, and  hit  each  other  so  rudely  on  the  helmets  that  the  fire  sparkled 
from  them.  They  passed  on,  but  from  this  blow  their  lances  fell  to 
the  ground :  persons  were  at  hand  to  pick  them  up  and  give  them  to 
the  knights.  Having  replaced  the  lances  in  their  rests,  they  renewed 
the  tilt,  and,  aiming  well,  struck  each  other  on  the  vizors  of  their 
helmets  so  severely,  that  sir  William  Seimort  was  unhelmed  and 
nearly  thrown  to  the  ground ;  but,  though  he  staggered,  he  kept  his 
seat.  The  English  knight  then  went  to  his  countrymen,  and  did 
nothing  more  that  day. 

A  squire  called  Lancaster  now  stepped  forth,  and  sent  to  touch  the 
shield  of  sir  Boucicaut.  He  was  ready  mounted  to  answer  the  call, 
and,  having  grasped  his  spear,  they  met  most  courageously:  they 
struck  their  helmets,  so  as  to  make  the  fire  fly  from  them,  and  it  was 
astonishing  they  kept  them  on  their  heads.  No  harm  being  done, 
each  returned  to  his  post,  where  they  made  no  long  stay  before  they 
began  their  second  course  with  great  vigor,  each  hitting  on  his  op. 
(jiMient's  target :  the  horses  swerved,  which  prevented  this  from  being 
a  handsome  or  efifectual  tilt ;  but  this  they  could  not  help.  At  the 
third  lance  they  met,  and  the  blow  was  so  well  placed,  that  the  Eng- 
lishman was  unhelmed,  and  passed  on  to  his  post  bareheaded  all  but 
the  scull-cap,  and  would  not  tliat  day  tilt  more. 

A  young  knight,  whose  name  was  sir  John  Tallboys,  next  made 
his  appearance,  completely  armed,  and  sent  to  touch  the  war-target 
of  the  lord  de  Saimpi.  That  knight  was  ready  for  the  tilt,  and,  hav- 
ing grasped  his  spear,  stuck  spurs  into  his  horse :  their  first  onset 
was  so  rough,  their  lances  were  shivered.  The  two  knights  passed 
each  other  without  other  damage,  and  were  not  long  before  they  be. 
gan  their  second  couifie,  having  received  new  lances,  of  which  there 
was  a  provision  ready,  all  of  the  same  length.  From  the  fault  of 
their  horses,  though  they  aimed  well,  they  missed  hitting ;  but  the 
third  course  was  well  performed,  for  they  unhelmed  each  other,  and 
then  each  retired  to  his  own  party,  and  the  English  knight  did  noth. 
ing  more  that  day. 

Sir  Godfrey  de  Scca  next  presented  himself :  he  was  a  gallant 
knight,  and  showed,  by  his  manner  of  riding  and  bearing  his  lance, 
that  he  was  an  able  tilter,  and  desirous  of  renown.  He  sent  his 
squire  to  touch  the  war-target  of  sir  Reginald  de  Roye.  That  knight 
came  forward  instantly,  as  he  was  ready  mounted,  and,  placing  him- 
self projjerly  for  the  tilt,  they  both  set  oiT  full  gallop,  and  gave  such 
blows  on  their  targets,  that  though  their  spears,  from  their  strength, 
did  not  break,  they  remained  fastened  to  the  shields,  and  by  dint  of 
hard  pushing,  the  horses  were  checked :  each  knight  returned  to  his 
post  without  losing  his  lance,  but  bearing  it  handsomely  before  him. 
Having  placed  them  in  their  rests,  they  again  spurred  their  horses, 
which  were  strong  and  active,  but  by  their  swerving,  they  missed 
their  stroke  and  dropped  their  spears.  Those  near  picked  them  up 
and  returned  them,  and  again  they  renewed  the  tilt ;  for  they  were 
heated,  and  seemed  unwilling  to  spare  each  other.  The  English 
knight  hit  sir  Reginald  a  severe  blow  on  the  top  of  his  helmet,  with, 
out  otherwise  damaging  him ;  but  sir  Reginald  gave  him  so  strong  a 
thrust  on  the  target,  (for  at  that  time  he  was  counted  one  of  the  stout- 
est tillers  in  France,  and  was  smitten  with  love  for  a  young  lady  that 
made  all  his  affairs  prosper,)  it  pierced  through  it  as  well  as  his  left 
arm  ;  the  spear  broke  ai  it  entered,  the  butt  end" falling  to  the  ground, 
the  other  sticking  in  the  shield,  and  the  steel  in  the  arm.  The  knight, 
however,  did  not  for  this  fail  to  finish  his  course  gallantly ;  but  his  oom- 
panions  came  to  him,  and  the  broken  spear  and  steel  were  extracted, 
the  blood  stanched,  and  the  arm  tied  up.  Sir  Reginald  returned  to  his 
friends,  and  there  remained,  leaning  on  another  lance  that  had  been 
given  him.  Sir  Reginald  was  much  praised  by  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish for  this  tilt ;  and  no  one  said  anything  improper  against  him,  on 
account  of  the  Englishman  being  wounded,  for  such  are  the  events  of 
arms ;  to  one  they  are  fortunate,  to  another  the  reverse  j  and,  to  say 
the  truth,  they  did  not  spare  each  other. 

An  English  squire,  called  Blaquet,t  then  sent  to  strike  the  war- 
shield  Df  the  lord  de  Saimpi.  When  they  were  both  ready,  they 
spurred  their  horses,  and  hit  on  the  helmets  hard  blows,  though  the 
points  of  their  spears  slipped  ofl :  on  finishing  their  career,  they  lost 
iheir  lances.  When  they  were  restored  to  them,  they  began  their 
second  course,  but,  by  the  fault  of  their  hopes,  nothing  was  done. 
At  the  third  onset,  Blaquet  gave  the  lord  de  Saimpi  a  hard  blow  on 
he  helmet,  but  was  struck  by  him  much  harder  on  the  vizor,  and 


*  U-  B*rmoui.— £p 
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unhelmed,  with  a  force  that  broke  the  buckle  which  fastened  it  be 
hind,  and  it  fell  on  the  ground.  They  finished  their  course,  and  the 
English  squire  went  among  his  countrymen,  not  intending  to  tilt  more 
that  day.  The  lord  de  Saimpi  remained  gallantly  on  horseback, 
leaning  on  his  spear,  to  wait  until  he  should  be  again  called  upon. 

Sir  John  Bolton,  a  gallant  knight  from  England,  shortly  after  this 
tilt  was  over,  sent  his  squire  to  touch  the  shield  of  the  lord  de  Saimpi, 
who,  being  prepared,  entered  the  lists,  his  target  on  his  neck  and 
spear  .%  hand.  Each  hit  his  adversary's  shield,  and  it  was  surprising 
they  were  not  pierced,  for  their  lances  were  strong,  and  their  heads 
well  tempered  ;  but  they  passed  without  further  loss  than  of  their 
spears,  which  fell  to  ihe  ground.  When  they  were  picked  up  and 
given  them,  they  again  spurred  their  horses,  and  struck  the  helmets, 
but  without  effect,  and  continued  their  career.  At  the  third  course 
their  horses  crossed.  The  lord  de  Saimpi,  at  the  fourth,  unhelmed 
sir  John  Bolton,  by  a'hard  blow,  and  then  the  two  knights  returned 
to  their  friends.  < 

Thomelin  Messidon,*  a  young  English  knight,  well  and  richly 
armed,  with  a  great  desire  to  gain  honor,  sent  to  touch  the  shield  of 
sir  Boucicaut.  The  knight  instantly  came  forth,  and,  having  grasped 
his  lance,  both  spurred  their  horses ;  and  each  made  his  stroke  by 
crossing  under  the  helmet :  they  passed  on  without  hurt  or  blame, 
but  were  not  long  before  they  spurred  on  again.  In  this  course,  they 
hit  very  roughly  on  the  targets ;  Thomelin  Messidon  shivered  his 
lance  ;  but  sir  Boucicaut's  blow  was  so  severe,  it  drove  hjs  opponent 
over  the  crupper  of  his  horse  to  the  ground.  Those  of  his  party  ran 
to  raise  him  up,  and  carried  him  off,  for  he  tilted  no  more  that  day. 

Another  squire  of  England,  called  Navarton,t  instantly  stepped 
forth,  and  sent  to  touch  the  war-shield  of  sir  Boucicaut,  saying  he 
would  revenge  his  companion,  whom  he  had  struck  to  the  ground  in 
his  presence.  Boucicaut  was  ready  to  answer  him,  being  armed  and 
mounted,  and  leaning  on  his  spear.  They  met  full  gallop,  and  hit 
each  other  on  the  vizors  of  their  helmets,  but  passed  on  without  other 
damage.  '  Having  had  their  helmets  readjusted,  and  their  lances  given 
them,  they  again  met  with  great  violence,  and  from  the  shock  of  the 
blows  on  the  targets,  the  horses  were  stopped,  and  the  lances  broken 
into  three  pieces,  but  they  completed  their  course  without  any  hurt. 
They  had  new  spears  given  them  ;  and  at  the  third  course  sir  Bou- 
cicaut was  hit  hard  on  the  target,  but  he  gave  Navarton  a  blow  that 
unhelmed  him:  he  then  withdrew  to  his  countrymen,  and  tilted  no 
more  that  day  ;  for  they  said  he  had  done  sufiicient,  and  had  gained 
great  applause. 

After  this,  another  squire  advanced,  called  Sequaqueton,t  an  able 
man-at-arms  and  expert  tilter.  He  sent  to  touch  the  shield  of  sir 
Reginald  de  Roye,  who  replied  that  he  was  prepared  and  mounteil 
They  spurred  their  horses,  and  gave  violent  strokes  on  their  targets, 
without  sparing  each  other.  Sequaqueton  bore  himself  handsomely 
without  falling,  to  the  surprise  of  the  spectators,  for  sir  Reginald's 
blow  made  him  bend  backward  almost  on  the  crupper  of  his  horse  ; 
but  he  raised  himself,  and  gallantly  finished  his  career  with  the  loss 
only  of  his  lance.  Having  received  another,  they  ran  the  second  tilt 
with  great  courage,  and  struck  such  blov/s  on  their  helmets  as  made 
the  fire  fly  from  them.  It  was  a  handsome  course,  and  no  damage 
done.  They  repaired  to  their  posts,  and  spurred  again  for  the  third 
time.  In  this  tilt,  Sequaqueton  was  severely  unhelmed,  and  on  the 
point  of  falling,  both  himself  and  horse,  for  he  staggered  considera. 
bly.  The  squire,  when  on  his  feet,  returned  to  his  companions  and 
tilted  no- more:  indeed,  there  was  an  end  to  the  whole  for  the  da)"^ 
as  it  Was  now  late.  The  English  collected  together  and  returned  to 
Calais,  as  did  the  French  to  St.  Inglevere. 

You  must  know,  though  I  have  not  before  made  mention  of  it, 
that  king  Charles  of  France  was  present  at  these  justs.  Being  young, 
and  desirous  of  witnessing  extraordinary  sights,  he  would  have  been 
much  vexed  if  he  had  not  seen  these  tournaments.  He  was  there- 
fore present  at  the  early  part  and  latter  end  of  them,  attended  only 
by  the  lord  de  Garencieres ;  but  both  so  disguised  that  nobody  knew 
of  it;  and  they  returned  every  evening  to  Marquise. § 

The  ensuing  day,  Wednesday,  was  as  fine  as  the  foregoing  ;'  and 
the  English,  who  had  crossed  the  sea  to  take  part  in  or  view  this 
tournament,  mounted  their  horses,  at  the  same  hour  as  on  the  prece- 
ding day,  and  rode  to  the  place  appointed  for  the  lists,  to  the  delight 
of  the  French,  who  were  rejoiced  to  see  them.  It  was  not  long  after 
their  arrival  when  an  English  squire,  a  good  tilter,  called  John  Sav- 
age, squire  of  honor  and  of  the  ^ody  to  the  earl  of  Huntingdon,  sent 
to  touch  the  shield  of  sir  Reginald  de  Roye.  The  knight  answered, 
he  was  ready  and  willing  to  satisfy  him.  When  he  had  mounted  his 
horse,  and  had  his  helmet  buckled  and  lance  given  to  him,  they  set 
off  full  gallop,  and  gave  such  blows  on  the  targets,  that  had  the  spears 
not  broken,  one  or  both  must  have  fallen  to  the  ground.  This  was 
handsome  and  dangerous  ;  but  the  knights  received  no  hurt,  though 
the  points  of  the  lances  passed  through  the  targets,  and  slipped  off 
their  side-armor.  ■  The  spears  were  broken  about  a  foot  from  the 
shaft,  the  points  remaining  in  the  shields ;  and  they  gallantly  bore 
the  shafts  before  them,  as  they  finished  their  career.     The  spectators 

*  '*  Thomelin  Messidon."    It  is  Messiden  in  the  MSS. 
t  Warneston. — BncBOll. 
j  "  Sequaqueton."    Q.,  Swinneiton, 

§  "  Marquise".-a  town  in  Plcardy.  five  leagues  from  Calais,  thiw  and  a  hall  lto« 
Bouloene. 
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thought  they  must  have  been  seriously  wounded ;  and  the  French  and 
English  hastened  each  to  their  companion,  whom,  to  their  joy,  they 
Tound  unhurt.  They  were  told  they  had  done  enough  for  that  day : 
but  John  Savage  was  not  satisfied,  and  said  that  he  had  not  crossed 
the  sea  for  only  one  tilt  with  a  lance.  This  was  repeated  to  sir  Re- 
ginald, who  replied :  "  He  is  in  the  right ;  and  it  is  but  just  that  he 
should  be  gratified,  either  by  me  or  one  of  my  companions."  When 
they  had  rested  themselves  a  while,  and  received  new  lances,  they 
began  their  second  course,  each  aiming  well  at  the  other ;  but  they 
failed  from  the  swerving  of  their  horses,  to  their  great  vexation,  and 
returned  to  their  posts.  Their  lances,  which  had  been  accidentally 
dropped,  were  given  to  th«m,  and  they  set  off  on  their  third  course. 
This  time  they  hit  on  the  vizors  of  their  helmets ;  and,  by  the  force 
and  crossing  of  their  lances,  both  were  unhelmed  as  they  passed. 
The  tilt  was  much  applauded  for  its  correctness  and  vigor.  When 
they  returned  to  their  posts,  the  English  tol3  Jehn  Savage,  that  he 
had  very  honorably  performed,  and  that  it  was  now  time  for  him  to 
make  way  for  others  to  tilt  as  well  as  himself.  He  complied  with 
this,  and,  laying  aside  his  lance  and  target,  dismounted,  and  rode  on 
a  hackney  to  witness  the  performances  of  others. 

An  English  squire,  named  William  Basquenay,  cousin  to  the  earl, 
marshal,  came  forth  fully  armed  for  the  occasion,  and  sent  to  have 
the  war-shield  of  sir  Boucicaut  stricken.  The  knight  instantly  made 
his  appearance  atthe  end  of  the  lists,  and  each  galloped  toward  the 
other  as  straight  as  they  could.  They  struck  their  helmets  gallantly ; 
and  the  blow  was  so  effectual  on  the  vizors  that  they  were  both  un- 
helmed, and  continued  their  course  without  further  hurt.  Their 
friends,  who  were  near,  readjusted  their  armor;  and,  giving  them 
their  spears,  they  commenced  their  second  course  by  desperate  strokes 
on  their  targets ;  but,  the  lances  breaking,  no  harm  was  done,  and 
they  continued  their  career.  They  were  supplied  with  new  lances, 
that  were  stout  and  good  ;  but,  from  the  fault  of  their  horses,  they 
missed  their  strokes.  At  the  fourth  lance,  they  hit ;  and  William 
Basquenay  was  unhelmed  a  second  time,  and  then  returned  to  his 
companions,  not  tilting  more  that  day. 

A  squire  from  England,  whose  name  was  John  Scot,  sent  to  have 
the  war-shield  of  the  lord  de  Saimpi  touched.  He  immediately  ap- 
peared, and  at  their  onset  they  gave  such  blows  on  their  targets  as 
stopped  their  horses ;  but,  their  lances  being  strong,  they  neither  broke 
nor  fell  out  of  their  hands.  The  second  course  was  well  performed : 
the  lord  de  Saimpi  hit  his  adversary  ;  but  Scot  had  more  success  in 
unhelming  him,  for  which  he  was  much  applauded  by  his  countrymen. 
The  lord  de  Saimpi  was  soon  rehelmed ;  and,  grasping  his  spear, 
tliey  spurred  against  each  other  with  great  violence.  They  placed 
their  blows  on  their  targets,  but  with  a  force  that  drove  John  Scot 
out  of  his  saddle  to  the  ground,  and  thus  did  the  lord  de  Saimpi  re. 
venge  himself.  The  squire  was  raised,  and  carried  off  by  his  com- 
panions. 

Bernard  Stapleton,  an  English  squire,  sent  to  strike  the  lord  de 
Saimpi's  shield,  who  was  not  dismounted,  from  his  last  tilt.  They 
met,  and  hit  each  other  on  the  helmets  so  forcibly  as  to  make  the 
sparks  fly  from  them  ;  but  they  passed  on  without  hurt  and  returned 
to  their  posts.  Still  grasping  their  spears,  they  couched  them,  and 
at  this  second  course,  struck  very  severe  blows  on  their  targets ; 
but  kept  their  seats  well,  without  falling  or  staggering,  to  the  end  of 
their  career.  The  third  lance  struck  the  helmets,  and  both  were 
unhelmed.  The  English  squire  retired  from  the  lists,  as  his  friends 
told  him  he  had  acquitted  himself  with  honor 

The  next  that  presented  himself,  was  a  young  gay  knight  from 
England,  who  shone  in  tournaments,  in  dancing,  and  in  singing, 
ciilled  sir  John  Arundel.  He  sent  his  squire  to  touch  the  war-shield 
of  .sir  Reginald  de  Roye  The  knight  replied,  that  he  wished  for 
nothing  more  agreeable  than  to  tilt  with  him.  Having  received  their 
spears,  they  galloped  off  at  the  same  moment,  and  gave  and  received 
hard  blows  on  their  shields  ;  but  they  kept  their  seats  handsomely, 
and  continued  their  career.  Their  lances  having  fallen  from  their 
hands,  were  restored  to  them  by  those  appointed  for  that  purpose  ;. 
and  they  began  their  second  course  with  blows  on  the  helmets  that 
made  the  fire  fly,  but  they  passed  on  without  further  hurt.  At  the 
third  onset,  the  horses  swerved  ;  and  the  knights  in  their  attempt  to 
strike,  lost  their  lances,  and  with  difficulty  recovered  themselves.  At 
the  fourth  they  struck  the  helmets,  but  without  harm  or  unhelming. 
At  the  fifth  course,  they  hit  each  other  on  the  target,  and  broke  their 
lances,  without  any  other  damage.  Sir  John  Arundel  completed  his 
career,  and  returned  to  his  friends. 

After  this,  Nicholas  Stone,  an  English  squire,  sent  to  touch  the 
war-shield  of  sir  Boucicaut.  The  knight  seizing  his  lance,  they 
spurred  against  each  other  and  hit  on  the  helmets  ;  but  the  spears 
slipped  off,  and  they  passed  unhurt.  Holding  still  their  lances  in  the 
rests,  they  set  off  again,  apd  hit  so  hard  on  the  targets,  that  the  horses 
staggered  with  the  shock,  and  the  knights  dropped  their  spears.  When 
they  had  received  their  lances,  they  again  galloped  off  full  speed, 
and  their  blows  on  the  helmets  were  effectual :  at  least  the  English 
squire  lost  his  helmet  and  retired,  for  his  friends  said  he  had  done 
enough. 

Another  squire  from  England,  called  John  Marshal,  advanced  to 
the  lists,  completely  armed,  and  sent  lo  touch  the  war.target  of  sir 
Buacicaut,  who  replied,  he  was  ready,  and  waiting  to  be  called  upon. 
At  their  first  course  they  hit  each  other  on  the  targets,  but  the  lancea 


fell  to  the  ground,  and  they  returned  to  their  stations  without  othei 
damage.  On  their  being  restored,  they  continued  their  tilt,  and  struck 
hard  blows  on  the  helmets  without  anything  more,  and  pursued  theii 
career,  beariiig  their  lances  handsomely  before  them.  When  they 
had  rested  a  little,  they  considered  how  they  .could  best  annoy  each 
other,  and,  having  aimed  well,  spurred  on  their  horses.  John  Mar. 
shai  gave  such  a  thrust  on  Boucicaiu's  shield  that  his  lance  was  bro- 
ken to  the  stump,  and  Boucicaut's  blow  unhelmed  his  opponent,  and 
drove  him  on  the  cruppej  of  his  horse.  The  squire,  notwithstanding, 
completed  his  course  without  falling,  and  then  went  to  his  compan- 
ions, who  said  he  ought  now  to  be  satisfied,  for  that  he  had  well 
performed. 

When  the  squire  had  withdrawn,  a.  young  and  frisky  knight  ad- 
vanced, who  was  eager  to  gain  renown.  His  name  was  sir  John 
Cliseton,*  and  he  bore  for  arms  a  field  argent,  fretted  azure,  with  a 
mullet  argent  in  chief.  He  sent  his  squire  to  touch  the  war-shield 
of  sir  Reginald  de  Roye,  who  was  much  pleased  at  the  summons. 
Having  taken  their  stations  and  received  their  lances,  they  spurred 
their  horses  and  hit  each  other  fall  on  the  helmets,  but  passed  and 
completed  their  career.  They  kept  their  lances  in  their  rests,  and 
were  not  long  before  they  commenced  the  second  course,  in  which 
they  gave  heavy  thrusts  on  their  shields,  but  without  any  loss,  except 
of  their  spears,  which  fell  to  the  ground.  Having  received  their 
lances,  they  hit  each  other,  on  the  third  course,  such  blows  on  the 
tops  of  the  helmets  as  made  the  fire  fly.  At  the  fourth  course  their 
horses  swerved,  to  their  great  disappointment.  The  fifth  was  well 
performed,  for  each  broke  his  lance.  The  two  knights  grew  warm, 
and  plainly  showed  they  were  desirous  of  trying  each  other's  valor  to 
the  utmost.  When  at  their  stations  they  had  fresh  lances  given  them, 
that  were  stiff  enough  ;  and,  after  a  short  delay,  they  again  spurred 
their  horses,  and  laid  in  such  blows  on  the  helmets  that  both  were 
unhelmed.  This  course  was  greatly  praised  by  all  present,  and  when 
they  had  completed  their  career,  they  returned  to  their  coimtrymeii ; 
for  the  English  knight  tilted  no  more  that  day. 

When  this  was  finished,  a  squire  from  England,  called  Roger  Lamb, 
whose  arms  were  a  cross  gules,  on  a  field  argent  and  sable  quartered, 
came  forward,  handsomely  equipped,  and  gayly  sent  to  touch  the  war. 
target  of  the  lord  de  Saimpi,  The  knight  instantly  obeyed  the  call, 
and  by  his  alacrity  showed  ne  preferred  tilting  to  remaining  idle.  On 
the  first  onset,  they  checked  their  horses,  by  the  force  of  their  blows 
on  their  shields ;  but  the  lances,  being  stroner,  did  not  break,  and 
they  continued  their  course.  On  the  second  tilt,  they  hit  the  helmets 
hard  enough  ;  but,  as  the  points  of  their  lances  grazed  off,  no  harm 
was  done,  Roger  Lamb  was  unhelmed  at  the  third  course,  and  re. 
turned  to  his  countrymen  without  doing  more  that  day. 

After  this,  a  gallant  knight  from  that  part  of  Hainault  called  Ostre 
vant,  a  good  man.aUarms  and  able  tilter,  offered  himself.  He  had 
been  educated  in  England  at  the  court  of  Iting  Edward,  and  his  name 
was  sir  John  d'Ambreticourt,  and  brother  to  that  excellent  knight, 
sir  Eustace  d'Ambreticourt.  He  bore  for  his  arms  ermine  two  bars 
humetty  gules,  each  charged  with  three  escallop  shells  argent.  The 
knight  was  well  equipped  for  the  tournament,  and  sent  one  of  his 
squires  to  touch  the  war.target  of  sir  Reginald  de  Roye.  Having 
Jaken  their  stations,  they  eyed  each  other  well,  and  spurring  their 
horses,  gave  such  blows  on  the  shields  as  made  sparks  of  fire  fly  from 
them,  and  the  horses  to  bend  under  them.  The  tilt  was  handsome, 
for  no  harm  was  done,  and  they  continued  the  career.  They  were 
not  long  before  they  ran  their  second  couree,  and  again  hit  on  the 
shields.  It  was  wonderful  that  this  was  not  attended  with  mischief, 
for  they  were  both  strong  and  courageous  tilters,  fearless  of  death  or 
danger.  The  shock  of  this  attack  was  so  great  that  their  horses  were 
forced  on  their  haunches,  and  the  two  knights  staggered.  Neverthe 
less,  they  continued  their  career,  but  vrith  the  loss  of  their  lances 
Having  received  their  lances,  they  ran  their -third  course,  and  sir 
John  d'Ambreticourt  ushelmed  air  Reginald  de  Roye  so  as  to  injure 
him  very  considerably,  and  to  terminate  his  career.  Sir  Reginald 
went  to  his  party,  and  plainly  showed  he  would  not  tilt  more  that 
day.  When  sir  John  d'Ambreticourt  perceived  this,  as  he  had  a 
great  delight  in  tilting,  he  sent  to  touch  the  war-shield  of  sir  Bouci- 
caut, who  instantly  advanced  to  the  lists.  Having  had  his  target 
buckled  on,  and  placed  his  spear  in  the  rest,  they  spurred' against  each 
other,  and  gave  such  blows  on  the  shields  that  it  was  surprising  they 
were  not  pierced  through ;  but  this  might  be  owing  to  the  swerving 
of  the  horses.  When  returned  to  their  stations,  they  did  not  remain 
long  before  they  commenced  their  second  course  with  vigor,  and  hit 
each  other  hard  on  the  helmets ;  but  the  spears  slipped  off,  and  :Hey 
contmued  their  career.  The  knights  having  lost  their  spears,  they 
were  brought  to  them  by  their  squires,  and  they  renewed  the  titl. 
IhiB  time  they  were  both  very  severely  unhelmed,  and  eallantlv 
hnished  their  course. 

The  English  now  collected  together,  as  evening  was  approaching, 
and  returned  to  Calais,  where  they  passed  the  night  in  talking  over 
the  different  feats  of  arms  that  had  been  that  day  performed  The 
French  amused  themselves  in  like  manner  at  Saint  Inglevere,  On 
Thuraday  mornmg,  the  fourth  day  of  the  tournament,  the  English 
found  that  there  were  yet  many  knights  and  sqwes  who  had  not 
entered  the  lists,  yid  who  had  purposely  come  from  England :  they 
therefoie  said,  that  all  who  had  any  intentions  to  tilt  should  do  so, 
*  "Sir  John  CUaeton,"    <^  Cliflan.  ~ ~ 
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otherwise  they  would  not  be  handsomely  treated.  The  lords  of  Eng. 
land  had  agreed  to  return  to  Saint  Inglevere  on  the  Thursday,  for 
those  who  pleased  to  perform  their  justs :  in  consequence,  they  left 
Calais  after  mass,  and,  on  arriving  at  the  lists,  found  the  three  French 
knights  ready  in  their  pavilions  to  answer  all  who  might  call  on  them, 
attended  by  those  that  were  to  serve  them  and  such  a»  came  to  wit. 
nesB  the  deeds  of  arms. 

An  English  knight,  called  sir  Godfrey  d'Estas,*  was  the  first  who 
entered  the  lists :  he  bore  for  arms  a  liun  sable  on  a  field  or,  with 
three  bars  gules,  and  charged  with  a  mullet  or,  on  the  dexter  paw  of 
a  lion,  and  was  completely  and  gayly  armed.  He  sent  a  squire  to 
touch  the  war-shield  of  sir  Boucicaut,  who  instantly  advanced  from 
his  pavilion  prepared  to  obey  the  summons.  Having  received  their 
spears  and  bucklers  and  eyed  each  other  for  a  short  time,  they  spurred 
on  their  horses,  and  both  struck  violent  blows  on  the  helmets ;  but, 
IS  the  points  of  their  lances  slipped  off,  they  continued  their  course 
to  their  stations.  Keeping  the  lances  in  the  rests,  they  recommenced 
the  tilt,  and  met  with  such  force  on  their  bucklers,  that  had  not  their 
spears  broken,  much  mischief  might  have  ensued.  When  they  had 
rested  a  while  and  had  new  lances,  they  ran  a  third  course  with  great 
violence,  and  hit  the  vizors  so  fairly  and  well  that  both  were  un- 
helmed  ;  they  continued  their  career,  and  then  retired  to  their  own 
people.  The  English  knight  did  nothing  more  this  day,  for  he  was 
told  that  he  had  performed  well,  and  must  give  way  to  others. 

Alain  Bourch,t  an  able  and  expert  English  squire,  sent  to  touch- 
the  war.target  of  the  lord  de  Saimpi,  who  came  from  his  pavilion  in 
obedience  to  the  call.  They  gave  blows  on  their  helmets  at  the  first 
onset,  that  made  the  fire  sparkle,  but  no  other  harm  was  done.  At 
the  second  tilt,  their  lances  met  on  their  bucklers  with  such  force  as 
shivered  them  in  pieces,  but  they  continued  their  career  unhurt. 
They  were  quickly  supplied  with  new  lances ;  and,  spurring  on  the 
third  time,  they  placed  their  thrusts  so  well  and  strong  that  they 
were  hoth  unhelmed,  and  completed  their  course :  the  Englishman 
retired  to  his  countrymen,  to  allow  others  to  show  their  skill  and 
valor. 

An  English  squire,  called  John  Storp,t  sent  to  touch  the  target  of 
sir  Boucicaut,  who  issued  forth  oiit  of  his  pavilion,  and  his  horse 
being  ready,  mounted  him  and  entered  th«  lists.  They  failed  in 
their  first  course,  from  the  fault  of  their  horses.  When  they  returned 
to  their  stations,  they  were  not  long  before  they  ran  the  second ;  and, 
although  they  gave  each  other  severe  blows  on  the  helmet,  no  mis- 
chief ensued.  At  the  third  course,  John  Slorp  was  forcibly  .struck 
to  the  ground ;  whence  he  was  raised  by  his  friends  and  did  no  more 
that  day. 

A  Bohemian  knight  now  advanced,  who  was  of  the  household  of 
the  queen  of  England,  called  sir  Herchauce.  He  was  esteemed  a 
strong  and  export  tilter,  and  bore  for  his  arms  three  griffins'  feet  sable 
on  a  shield  argent  ongl^  with  azure.  When  he  entered  the  lists,  he 
was  asked  which  of  the  three  knights  he  wished  to  tilt  with :  he  re- 
plied, "  With  Boucicaut."  On  this  an  English  squire  was  sent,  ac- 
cording to  the  regulations,  to  touch  sir  Bouclcaut's  war.target.  The 
knight,  having  kept  himself  prepared  for  any  summons,  left  his 
pavilion,  and  having  fastened  his  buckler  and  grasped  his  lance, 
entered  the  lists.  His  opponent  was  then  ready  to  meet  him ;  and 
spurring  their  horses,  they  thought  to  give  full  strokes ;  but  it  was  not 
so,  from  the  ill  conduct  of  the  Bohemian  knight,  for  which  he  was 
greatly  blamed.  He  had,  out  of  the  line  of  tilting,  hit  sir  Bouci- 
caut on  the  helmet,  and  continued  his  career :  for  this  impropriety, 
of  which  the  English  saw  him  guilty,  he  had  forfeited  his  arms  and 
horse,  should  the  French  insist  upon  them.  The  French  and  Eng- 
glish  held  a  long  conversation  on  this  ill-placed  stroke  ;  but  at  last 
the  French  knights  pardoned  it,  the  better  to  please  the  English. 
Herchauce  begged,  as  a  favor,  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  run 
only  one  course  more.  On  being  asked  "  With  which  of  the  three 
knights?''  he  sent  to  touch  the  target  of  sir  Reginald  de  Roye.  That 
knight  was  waiting  in  his  pavilion,  not  having  tilted  that  day,  and 
declared  his  willingness  to  accommodate  sir  Herchauce,  since  his 
request  had  been  granted.  Sir  Reginald  mounted  his  horse,  and  hav- 
ing had  his  buckler  fastened,  and  hia  lance  given  him,  he  eyed  his 
opponent,  that  he  might  well  point  his  stroke.  Both  spurred  their 
horses  at  the  same  moment,  and  hit  on  the  shields ;  but  sir  Reginald 
(who  was  one  of  the  firmest  and  best  tilters  in  France,)  thrust  with 
such  force  as  made  the  Bohemian  fly  out  of  his  saddle,  and  fall  so 
60  severely  on  the  ground  that  the  spectators  imagined  that  he  was 
killed.  Sir  Reginald  continued  his  course  to  his  own  station.  Sir 
Herchauce  was  raised  with  much  difficulty  by  his  attendants,  and 
carried  to  the  English,  who  were  well  pleased  at  what  had  happened 
to  him,  for  the  uncourteous  manner  In  which  he  had  run  his  first 
course.     He  had  not  any  desire  to  tilt  more  that  day. 

The  next  who  came  forward  was  Robin  Seorneborne,§  an  able  and 
gay  squire  from  England.  He  sent  to  touch  the  war-target  of  the 
lord  de  Saimpi,  who  was  ready  mounted  and  prepared  to  answer 
him.  At  their  first  course  they  hit  their  helmets,  and  continued  their 
career.  At  the  next,  they  struck  then:  bucklers,  but  unsuccessfully, 
as  before,  excepting  the  loss  of  their  lances.    Having  recovered  them 


•'■Sir  Godfrey  d'Estas."    _ 

t  "Alain  Bourch."    a.  Birch.    Lord  Bemen  calli  him  Alanie  Bonom. 

t  "  John  Storp."    Lord  Bemers-Scrope. 

.♦  "  Kobin  SeoriMburne.'    Q..  Sherbum,  or  Shi^buni. 


■again,  they,  on  the  third  onset,  placed  their  thrusts  so  ably  and  forci 
bly  on  the  visors,  that  both  were  unhelmed,  and  finished  their  course. 
The  English  squire  returned  to  his  companions,  and  was  idle  during 
the  rest  of  the  day. 

Another  English  squire,  called  John  Merlan,  now  advanced.  He 
bore  for  arms  a  bend  sable  on  a  field  argent,  charged  with  three- 
lion-heads  sable,  and  sent  to  touch  the  war-target  of  sir  Reginald 
de  Roye.  The  knight  answered,  he  was  at  his  service.  Having 
entered  the  lists,  they  at  the  first  onset  gave  violent  blows  on  th« 
helmets,  but  without  any  effect,  and,  by  firmly  holding  their  lances, 
returned  to  their  stations  without  loss  of  any  kind.  The  second 
course,  their  spears  met  on  their  bucklers,  and  the  horses  were 
checked;  having  thrown  down  their  iances,  they  continued  theii 
career,  each  to  his  station,  and  made  ready  to  tilt  well  the  third  lance. 
When  their  spears  had  been  given  them,  they  set  off  full  gallop,  and 
sir  Reginald  hit  sir  John  Merlan  a  blow  on  his  buckler,  which  forced 
him  out  of  the  saddle  to  the  ground.  He  continued  his  course  to 
his  station,  emd  the  Englishman  was  raised  and  carried  to  his  coun- 
trymen. 

John  Mouton,  another  squire  from  England,  next  offered  himself. 
He  bore  for  arms  a  chevron  sable  on  a  field  gules,  three  pierced  mul- 
lets or,  with  an  indented  bordure  sable,  and  sent  to  strike  the  war- 
shield  of  sir  Boucicaut,  who  replied,  he  was  always  ready  to  tilt. 
Their  strokes  met  on  their  bucklers,  but  without  damage.  It  was 
not  their  fault,  for  the  blows  were  well  placed,  and  they  gallantly 
passed,  bearing  their  lances  before  them,  to  their  stations.  They 
were  not  long  before  they  commenced  their  second  tilt,  and  hit  very 
severely  on  the  helmets,  but  without  loss,  excepting  their  lances,  and 
returned  to  their  posts.  Those  who  were  appointed  to  gather  the 
lances  that  fell,  instantly  presented  them  to  the  knights,  who  renewed 
the  tilt;  but  at  the  third  course  sir  Boucicaut  unhelmed  John  Mou- 
ton, who  retired  to  his  companions. 

A  verj'  handsome  knight  from  England  now  came  forth :  he  was 
well  armed  at  all  paints,  and  kept  an  excellent  position  on  his  horse, 
and  was  called  sir  Jaquemin  Strop.*  He  sent  to  touch  the  war- 
target  of  the  lord  de  Saimpi,  who  being  mounted  and  armed  before  his 
pavilion,  advanced  to  the  lists.  At  their  first  course  they  missed  their 
stroke,  from  their  horses'  running  out  of  the  line,  which  vexed  them 
much.  They  were  not  long  before  they  again  set  off  full  gallop,  and, 
when  they  met,  gave  such  blows  on  the  helmets  as  made  them  strike 
fire :  they  passed  on  without  loss  but  of  their  spears.  As  seen  as 
they  were  returned  to  their  stations,  their  lances  were  brought  them, 
and  after  a  short  delay,  they  began  their  third  course.  "Tiiey  botli 
hit  with  great  force  on  the  bucklers:  but  sir  James  Scrope's  lance 
bi:oke,  while  sir  Reginald  unhorsed  his  opponent  and  continued  his 
career.  Sir  James  was  raised  from  the  ground  by  his  attendants, 
and  did  no  more  that  day. 

Another  English  knight,  called  sir  William  Masquelee,  was  ready 
to  enter  the  lists,  and  to  engage  with  whoever  pleased ;  for  he  had 
crossed  the  sea  with  the  earl  of  Huntingdon  in  this  view.  He  sent 
to  touch  the  war-target  of  sir  Boucicaut,  who  had  his  bsckler  fast- 
ened, and  instantly  advanced  to  meet  his  adversary.  They  both  at 
the  same  moment  spurred  their  horses,  which  were  fresh  and  eager 
to  begin  the  course  ;  for  the  very  instant  they  felt  the  points,  they 
bounded  forward.  The  two  knights  took  good  aim,  and  mutually 
gave  such  strokes  on  their  helmets  that  fire  sparkled  from  them  :  a-nd, 
though  the  points  of  the  lances  slipped  off,  the  tilt  was  much  praised 
by  all  present.  They  continued  their  career  to  their  different  sta- 
tions, but  did  not  make  any  long  stay  before  they  again  spurred 
their  horses  and  couched  their  spears,  for  they  did  not  drop  them, 
and  met  with  such  violence,  that  their  lances  must  have  pierced  the 
bucklers,  if  the  horses  had  not  swerved.  They  finished  their  course, 
throwing  down  their  lances,  and  completed  their  career  like  good 
tilters,  in  excellent  array  to  their  posts.  Having  received  their  spears, 
they  set  off  as  fast  as  their  horses  could  carry  them,  and,  or  their 
meeting,  hit  the  vizors  of  the  helmets  severely.  The  tilt  was  loudly 
applauded,  for  they  were  both  unhelmed,  and  bareheaded  all  but  the 
scull-caps :  they  finished  theii  career,  and  then  returned  to  their 
friends,  for  they  had  excellentl/  performed. 

An  English  squire  called  Nichoias  Lamb,  well  and  elegantly  armeo, 
advanced,  having  a  great  desire  to  try  his  skill  in  arfns.  He  sent  te 
strike  the  war-target  of  the  lord  de' Saimpi,  who  was  already  mounted 
and  armed,  in  front  of  his  pavilion,  with  his  buckler  on  his  breast, 
blazoned  vrith  his  arms.  He  grasped  his  spear,  and  flew  to  the  lists 
with  the  eagerness  of  a  hawk  to  seize  his  prey.  The  English  squire 
did  the  same,  and,  setting  off  at  full  speed,  they  gave  such  blows  on 
their  bucklers,  that  their  lances  were  shivered :  it  was  fortunate  they 
broke,  or  the  knights  must  have  been  greatly  hurt,  or  unhorsed,  but 
they  kept  their  seats  firmly.  When  returned  to  their  stations,  tliey 
were  supplied  with  new  lances,  and  with  them,  at  the  second  course, 
made  the  fire  fly  from  their  helmets  :  no  other  damage  was  done,  for 
the  spears  had  crossed,  and  they  continued  their  career  to  their  posts. 
After  a  short  rest,  they  commenced  their  third  tilt,  and  had  well  ex- 
amined where  they  could  place  their  thrusts.  This  was  gallantl) 
performed:  for  they  hit,  justly,  the  upper  parts  of  the  helmets,  and 
the  paints  of  the  lances  entered :  both  were  so  neatly  unhelmed, 
that  the  lacings  burst,  and  the  helmets  flew  over  the  cruppers  of  theii 

*  "  Sir  Jaquemin  Strop.    Q.  Sir  James  Scrape- 
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horaes  on  the  field.  The  knights  kept  tlieir  seats  and  completed 
their  course  in  handsome  an  ay,  and  returned  to  their  countrymen. 

The  tournament  was  now  at  an  end,  for  no  more  tiltera  appeared 
on  the  part  of  the  English.  The  earl  of  Huntingdon,  the  earl-mar- 
shal, the  lord  Clifford,  the  lord  Beaumont,*  sir  John  Clifton,  sir  John 
d'Ambreticourt,  sir  Peter  Sherburne,  and  all  those  knights  who  had 
tilted  the  preceding  days,  then  waited  in  a  body  on  the  French 
knights,  and  thanked  them  warmly  for  the  amusements  they  had 
given  them.  They  said,  "  All  the  knights  who  have  accompanied 
us  having  now  tilted,  we  take  our  leave  of  you,  and  return  to  Calais 
on  our  way  to  England.  We  know  well  that  whoever  may  wish  to 
try  their  skill  in  arms  will  find  you  here  for  thirty  days,  according  to 
your  proclamation.  On  our  return  to  England,  we  shall  loudly  speak 
of  your  gallantry,  and  tell  all  those  who  may  inquire  of  these  deeds 
of  arms  to  come  and  witness  them  in  person."  "  Many  thanks," 
replied  the  three  knights  :  "  they  shall  be  made  welcome,  and  de- 
livered by  deeds  of  arms  as  you  have  been ;  and  we  desire  you  vrill 
accept  our  best  acknowledgments  for  the  courtesy  you  have  shown 
us." 

In  such  friendly  manner  did  the  English  and  French  knights  sep- 
arate, in  the  plain  of  St.  Inglevere  :  the  first  took  the  road  to  Calais, 
but  made  no  long  stay ;  for  on  the  Saturday  morning  they  embarked 
on  board  passage-boats,  and  landed  at  Dover  about  raid-day,  when 
each  retired  to  his  inn.  They  stayed  the  whole  of  Saturday,  and 
Sunday  until  after  mass,  at  Dover ;  where  having  refreshed  them- 
selves and  their  horses,  they  continued  their  journey  to  Rochester, 
and  there  lay  that  night :  on  the  morrow  they  arrived  at  London, 
when  they  separated,  and  each  returned  to  his  home.  The  three 
French  knights  before  named,  kept  their  engagements  valiantly  at 
St.  Inglevere.  When  the  English  knights  were  gone,  the  king  of 
France  and  the  lord  de  Garencieres,  who  had  witnessed  the  tourna- 
ment in  disguise,  returned  to  their  inn  at  Marquise ;  and  on  the  morrow, 
at  break  of  day,  they  set  out  for  Paris,  and  never  ceased  riding  until 
they  came  to  Creilt  on  the  river  Oise,  where  at  that  time  the  queen 
of  France  resided.  Scarcely  any  one  knew  that  the  king  was  pres- 
ent at  these  tilts,  but  his  confidential  valets-de-chambre. 

From  the  time  the  English  left  Calais,  I  never  heard  that  any  others 
came  from  England  to  Inglevere  to  try  their  skill  in  arms.  The  three 
knights,  however,  remained  there  until  the  thirty  days  were  fully  ac- 
complished, and  then  leisurely  returned  each  to  his  home.  When 
they  waited  on  the  king  of  France,  the  duke  of  Touraine,  and  other 
lords  at  Paris,  they  were  most  handsomely  received.  Indeed,  they 
were  entitled  to  such  reception,  for  they  had  gallantly  behaved  them- 
selves, and  well  supported  the  honor  of  the  king  and  of  the  realm  of 
France. 

CHAPTER    XIV. 

rnE  OTJICS  OF  BOUKBON  IS  APPOIMTED  CHIEF  OF  AN  EXPEDITION  TO 
AFRICA,  THAT  IS  UNDEKTAKEN  BY  SEVERAL  KNIOHTS  OF  FRANCE  AND 
ENaLAKO  AT  THE  SOLICITATION  OF  THE  GENOESE. 

I  HAVE  delayed,  for  a  long  time,  speaking  of  a  grand  and  noble 
enterprise' that  was  undertaken  by  some  knights  of  France,  England 
and  other  countries,  against  the  kingdom  of  Barbary.  I  wish  not  to 
forget  nor  to  defer  it;  but,  ar  I  had  begun  on  the  tilts  at  St.  Ingle, 
vere,  I  was  desirous  to  complete  that  account.  Since  that  is  done, 
I  will  return  to  other  subjects,  and  refresh  my  memory  accordingly ; 
for  such  events  as  I  have  to  relate  are  greatly  amusing,  and,  if  I  had 
not  taken  pleasure  in  inditing  them,  I  should  never  have  succeeded. 
The  text  of  the  subject  I  mean  to  proceed  on  says,  that  about  this 
time  tho  Genoese  were  reported  throughout  France  and  other  coun- 
tries, to  be  desirous  of  raising  a  large  army  to  invade  Barbary;  and 
tliat  all  knights,  squires  or  men-at-arms,  who  would  engage  in  this 
exped'*'on,  should  be  supplied  with  such  purveyances  as  biscuit,  fresh 
wate»,  Anegar,  and  vessels  and  galleys-to  transport  them  thither. 

The  cause  of  their  forming  this  armament  was,  that  the  Africans 
had  attacked  the  country  of  Genoa,  phindering  the  Islands  belonging 
to  them,  and  carrying  off  such  from  the  coasts  of  Genoa  as  were  not 
on  their  guard,  by  which  they  were  kept  under  continual  alarms. 
They  possessed  also  o  town,  situated  on  the  sea-shore  of  Barbary, 
which  is  beyohd  measure  strong,  and  called  Africa,t  surrounded  with 
high  walls,  gates  and  deep  ditches.  Like  as  the  strong  town  of 
Calais  is  tho  key  to  France  and  Flanders,  and  whoever  is  master  of 
it  may  at  all  times  enter  those  countries,  and  from  thence  may  be 
sent  a  powerful  force  by  sea,  to  do  mischief  to  their  neighbors ;  just 
so  is  the  town  of  Africa  the  stronghold  of  the  inhabitants  of  Barbary, 
Bugia  and  Tunis,  and  other  infidel  countries.  The  Genoese,  who  are 
rich  merchants,  bore  great  hatred  to  this  town  ;  for  its  corsairs  fre- 
quently wa.tched  them  at  sea,  and  when  strongest,  fell  on  and  plun- 
dered their  ships,  carrying  their  spoils  to  this  town  of  Africa,  which 
was,  and  is  now,  their  place  of  deposit,  and  may  be  called  their 
warren. 

The  Genoese,  to  put  an  end  to  such  conduct,  and  satisfy  the  com. 


*  "  Loid  Beaumont."  Dugdale  says  hia  name  wa«  John,  insteAd  of  Henry,  as 
Proiararl  calls  hini. 

t  "  l>eil.*'  diocese  of  Senlis,  ten  leagues  and  a  half  from  Paris. 

t  "  Africft,"  a  sea-poit  town  of  Barbary,  seventy  miles  distant  from  Tunis.  It  was 
meed  to  die  ground  by  Anrtow  Doria,  by  the  eonunand  of  the  vmperor  Chartai  V.  and 
«M  anm  bten  itbuilt. 


plaints  of  their  subjects,  that  were  daily  made  to  thoni  from  I6» 
island  of  Albe,*  Isja.t  Guerse.t  Buscan,§  Gorgennen,||  and  frcm 
the'  coast  as  far  as  the  gulf  of  Lyons  to  the  islands  of  Sardonne.T 
Finesse,**  and  even  from  the  island  of  Majorca,+t  determined  to 
make  their  situation  known  to  the  court  of  France,  and  to  offer  to 
such  knights  as  would  undertake  an  expedition  againat  the  infidels, 
vessels  of  provision,  with  a  passage  thither  and  back  free  of  all  conts, 
provided  that  one  of  the  king's  uncles,  or  his  brother  the  duke  of 
Touraine  (who,  being  young,  ought  to  labor  to  gain  renown,)  would 
take  the  chief  command.  They  likewise  offered  the  aid  of  pil^Tims, 
from  foreign  parts  to  assist  ihem,  twelve  thousand  select  Genoese 
cross-bows,  and  eight  thousand  infantry  armed  with  spears  and 
shields,  all  at  their  expense.  They  imagined,  that  as  now  there'waa 
a  truce  between  France,  England  and  their  allies,  their  knights 
would,  from  having  nothing  to  do,  be  glad  to  join  in  this  warfare,  and 
that  they  should  have  numbers  of  them  from  those  kingdoihs. 

When  this  intelligence  was  first  brought  to  the  French  knights, 
they  were  much  rejoiced,  in  hope  of  gaining  honor ;  and  the  embas- 
sadors from  Genoa  were  told  they  should  not  return  without  their 
business  being  attended  to,  and  succor  afforded  them,  for  their  anx- 
iety to  extend  the  Christian  faith  was  very  praiseworthy.  They 
waited  at  Paris,  while  it  was  under  deliberation  of  the  council  who 
should  be  appointed  commander-in-chief.  The  duke  of  Touraine 
offered  his  services  to  the  king  and  council ;  but  they,  as  well  as  the 
dukes  of  Berry  and  Burgundy,  remonstrated,  that  this  command  waa 
not  fit  for  him.  They  considered,  that  as  the  Genoese  insisted  on 
the  king's  brother,  or  one  of  his  uncles,  taking  the  command,  the 
duke  of  Bourbon  would  be  the  most  proper  person,  and  that  he  should 
have  for  his  second  the  lord  de  Coucy.  The  Genoese  embassadors, 
having  received  a  favorable  answer  from  the  king,  and  certain  assu- 
rances of  being  assisted  with  knights  and  men-at-arms  from  France, 
under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  in  'the  course  of  the 
year,  were  greatly  contented.  They  took  leave  of  the  king,  and  re- 
turned  to  their  own  country,  to  relate  the  good  news,  and  make  pre- 
parations accordingly. 

Reports  of  an  invasion  of  Barbary  were  soon  spread  throui^oDt 
France  :  to  some  knights  and  squires  it  was  agreeable,  to  others  the 
contrary ;  all  who  were  desirous  of  going  thither  could  not,  as  it 
would  have  been  at  their  own  charges,  for  no  lord  paid  for  any  but 
those  of  his  own  household.  It  was  also  ordered,  that  no  one  from 
France  should  make  part  of  this  expedition  but  such  as  had  the  klng'a 
leave  :  for  the  council  wished  not  the  realm  to  be  void  of  defence, 
and  the  Genoese  were  expressly  bound  not  to  suffer  any  servants  to 
embark,  but  solely  such  as  were  gentlemen,  and  who  could  be  de. 
pended  upon.  It  was,  besides,  meant  as  a  compliment  to  the  knights 
and  squires  of  other  nations  who  might  wish  to  join  in  the  enterprise. 
This  regulation  gave  pleasure  to  all  foreign  knights  who  heard  of  it 
The  duke  of  Bourbon,  having  accepted  the  command,  sent  his  serv- 
ants to  Genoa,  where  they  were  to  embark,  to  make  the  necessary 
preparations  for  him  and  his  household.  The  gallant  count  d'Au- 
vergne,  who  was  likewise  of  the  expedition,  did  the  same.  The 
lord  de  Coucy,  sir  Guy  de  la  Tremouille,  sir  John  de  Vienne,  and  all 
the  great  barons  and  knights  of  France  who  had  obtained  leave  to 
make  part  of  this  army,  were  not  behind-hand  in  sending  thither 
purveyances  suitable  to  their  state.  The  lord  Philip  d'Artois,  count 
d'Eu,  sir  Philip  de  Bar,  the  lord  de  Harcourt,  sir  Henry  d'Antoing, 
did  so  likewise.  From  Brittany  and  Normandy  many  great  lords 
made  preparations  for  this  expedition  to  Barbary,  as  well  as  from 
Hainault:  among  the  last,  were  the  lord  de  Ligne  and  the  lord 
de  Havreth.  Several  knights  came  from  Flanders ;  and  the  duke 
of  Lancaster  had  a  bastard  son,  called  Henry  de  Beaufort,  whom, 
through  devotion,  he  sent  thither.  He  had  him  well  accompanied 
by  many  knights  and  squires  of  rank  in  England. 

The  count  de  Foix  was  unwilling  his  bastard  son,  Evan  of  Folx, 
should  remain  behind,  and  had  him  properly  attended  by  knights 
and  squires,  as  he  wished  him  to  keep  his  state  grandly.  Every  one 
had  taken  care  to  send  beforehand  all  he  should  want ;  and  those  at 
the  greatest  distance  from  Genoa,  left  their  countries  the  middle  of 
May,  but  it  was  about  a  month  before  all  were  assembled.  The 
Genoese  were  well  pleased  on  their  arrival,  and  made  handsome  and 
rich  presents  to  tho  chiefs,  the  better  to  secure  their  affections.  As 
the  knights  arrived,  they  were  posted  adjoining  each  other,  and,  on 
being  mustered  by  the  marshals,  amounted  to  fourteen  hundred 
knights  and  squirea.  They  were  embarked  on  board  of  ships  and 
galleys,  that  had  been  properly  equipped  for  the  voyage,  on  Saint 
John  Baptist's  day,  in  the  year  of  grace  1390. 

It  was  a  beautiful  sight  to  view  this  fleet,  with  the  emblazoned 
banners  of  the  different  lords  glittering  in  the  sun  and  fluttering  in 
the  wind  j  and  to  hear  the  minstrels  and  other  musicians  sounding 
their  pipes,  clarions  and  trumpets,  whose  sounds  were  reechoed  back 
by  the  sea.  When  all  were  embarked,  they  cast  anchor,  and  re- 
mained that  night  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor ;  but  the  servants  and 
horses  were  left  behind  on  shore.  A  horse  worth  fifty  francs  was  on 
their  embarkation  sold  for  ten,  as  many  of  the  knights  and  squires 
were  uncertain  when,  or  if  ever,  they  should  return,  and  the  keep  of 
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five  horses  at  Genoa  was  upward  of  a  franc  a  day :  they  therefore, 
on  departing,  made  ot  them  what  money  they  could,  but  it  was  little 
enough. 

There  were  about  three  hundred  galleys  to  transp«rt  the  men-at- 
arms  and  archers,  and  upward  of  one  hundred  vessels  for  the  pur- 
veyances and  other  necessaries.  On  the  morrow,  at  daybreak,  they 
weighed  anchor,  and  rowed  coastwise  that  and  the  succeeding  night. 
The  third  day,  they  made  Fort-fino,  where  they  lay  that  night :  at 
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mnrv  :,  (hey  rowed  to  Porto-Venere,  and  again  cast  anchor.  The  en- 
suing norning  they  weighed  and  took  to  the  deep,  putting  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  God  and  St.  George.  When  they  had'passed 
the  isl  ,nd  of  Elba,  they  encountered  a  violent  tempest,  which  drove 
them  1  ack  by  Gorgona,  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  into  the  gulf  of  Lyons, 
a  posit  on  always  dangerous;  but  they  .could  not  avoid.it,  for  the 
tempes :  was  so  violent,  that  the  ablest  mariner  could  not  do  anything 
to  prevent  their  running  the  utmost  risk  of  destruction  :  they  waited 
therefoie  the  will  of  God.  This  storm  lasted  a  day  and  night,  and 
dispersed  the  fleet.  When  the  weather  became  calm  and  the  sea 
tranquil,  the  pilots,  who  were  acquainted  with  those  seas,  steered  as 
directly  as  they  could  for  the  island  of  Commeres,*  which  is  hut 
thirty  miles  from  the  town  of  Africa,  whither  they  bent  their  course. 
The  masters  of  the  vessels  had  held  a  council  before  they  entered  the 
gulf  of  Lyons,  and  determined,  that  should  they  part  company,  they 
would  rendezvous  at  the  island  of  Commeres,  and  wait  there  until 
they  were  all  assembled.  This,  plan  was  adopted  ;  and  it  was  up- 
ward of  wine  days  before  all  were  collected,  so  much  had  they  been 
scattered. 

The  ialund  of  Commerce,  though  not  large,  is  very  pleasant.  The 
lords  there  refreshed  themselves,  and  praised  God  for  having  all  met 
again  will  out  essential  loss  or  damage.  When  on  the  eve  of  de- 
parture, rh  1  French  lords,  who  took  the  lead,  held  a  council  on  their 
luture  pro-eedings,-as  they  were  now  so  near  the  port  of  Africa. 
We  will  fi  r  a  while  leave  this  expedition,  and  speak  of  events  that 
happened    .-.  France,  more  particularly  in  Auvergne. 


CHAPTER   XV. 

lYMERI&OT  ttAXCEL,  CAPTAIN  OF  THE  PILLASINa  COMPAJflES,  HAVIMd 
FORTIFIEb  LA  KOCHE  DE  VENDAIS  ON  THE  BORDEKS  OF  LIMOUSIN  AND 
ACVERGNV,  IS  BESIEGED  BT  THE  VISOOtJNT  DE  MEAUX,  BY  COMMAND  OF 
THE  KINS  JF  PRANCE. 

During  the  time  of  the  assembly  of  this'body  of  men-at-arms  in 
France,  for  Jie  expedition  to  extend  the  Christian  faith,  and  gain 
renown,  thei  s  were  anothei^^sort  of  men-at-arms  wholly  given  up  to 
plunder,  in  I  imousin,  Auvergne,  and  Rouergue,  who,  in  spite  of  the 
truce,  were  continually  doing  mischief  to  these  countries,  which 
thought  themselves  in  security.  The  king  of  France  had  caused 
the  truce  to  1  e.  publicly  notified  to  the  captains  of  the  freebooters, 
particularly  ti-  Perrot  le  B^arnois,  governor  of  Chalu5et,  Aymerigot 
Marcel,  Olim  Barbe,  captain  of  Donzac  in  Auvergne,  who  were  per- 
sonally named  in  the  act,  and  were  assured,  that  if  the  truce  were 

•  "  Commeres.'*  This  island  is  called  Conimbres  and  Cominieres.  in  the  printed  and 
MS  editions.  1  si  poseitmust  mean  Comino  or  Cumin  Caminum,  and  formerly  He 
phettit  a  small  isl  idio  the  Mediterranean,  between  Gtf  ■  and  Malta,  belonging  to  the 
kvifb^  tfUalta.-    aosiah. 


in  the  smallest  degree  infringed,  those  guilty  of  it  should  be  corpo 
rally  punished,  without  hope  of  mercy.     This  was  done,  that  there 
might  not  be  any  excuses  made  from  ignorance  of  the  treaty.     Some 
of  the  captains,  fearful  of  a  disgraceful  death,  or  of  incurring  the 
king's  indignation,  kept  the  peace  very  well.    Others  did  not,  for 
which  they  paid  severely,  as  you  will  hear  in  the  continuation  of  thia 
history. 
You  have  befora  found  it  related  in  the  course  of  these  Chronicles, 
indited  and  arranged  by  me,  sir  John  Frois- 
sart, treasurer  and  canon  of  Chimay,  how 
peace  had  been  agreed  on  vrith  many  of  the 
captains  of  castles  in  Auvergne,  Limousin, 
Rouergue,  and  Cahorsin,  by  the  mediation 
of  John  count  d'Armagnac,  and  Berald 
dauphin  of  Auvergne,  to  whom  they  had 
surremlered  their  castles  for  different  sums 
of  money.     The  captains  were  also,  by 
these  treaties,  bound  to  renounce,  during 
the  truce,  the  continuance  of  the  warfare 
in  France,  and   to  accompany  the  count 
d'Armagnac  to  Lombardy,  or  whither  else 
he  might  lead  them.     He  was  desirous  to 
employ  them  in  a  war  he  was  meditating 
against  the  lord  Galeas  de  Visconti,  count 
de  Vertus,  for  having  disinherited  his  cou. 
sins-germui,  the  sons  of  his  late  uncle  the 
lord  Barnabo,  as  has  been  before   men. 
tioned. 

The  count  d'Armagnac  and  the  dauphin 
of  Auvergne  had  labored  hard  to  gain  over 
these  captains,  that  the  country  might  be  at 
peace ;  and  for  this  end  a  large  sum  ha<i 
been  raised  in  Auvergne,  Gevaudan,  Rou- 
ergue, Cahorsin  and  Limousin,  to  the 
amount  of  two  hundred  thousand  francs. 
This  ttx  pressed  so  hard  on  rich  and  poor, 
that  many  were  forced  to  sell  their  inheri- 
tance  to  obtain  peace.  They  imagined, 
that  having  paid  such  sums,  they  should 
remain  unmolested  by  these  robbers ;  but 
it  was  not  so  in  many  places,  more  cspe. 
cially  in  those  parts  where  Aymerigot  Marcel  had  his  garrison.  Not. 
withstanding  the  fact  that  he  had  surrendered,  by  capitulation,  his 
castle  of  Aloise,  which  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  Auvergne,  to 
the  count  d'Armagnac,  he  continued  to  do  much  mischief  to  the  in- 
habitants. Aymerigot  was  so  rich  as  to  be  able  to  pay  down,  if 
necessary,  for  his  ransom,  one  hundred  thousand  francs,  which  he 
had  gained  by  plunder  during  ten_years'  that  he  had  carried  on  this 
trade.  The  count  d'Armagnac  was  anxious  to  have  Aymerigoi 
among  his  followers  to  Lombardy  for  two  reasons :  one  was,  to  have 
his  advice,  as  in  everything  relative  to  war  he  was  subtle  and  enter 
prising,  and  very  able  respecting  the  escalade  of  forts,  and  the  mode 
of  war  to  be  carried  on :  he  therefore  caused  him  to  be  told  how  de 
sirous  he  was  of  his  company,  and  that  he  would  be  a  great  gainer 
if  he  would  join  him.  The  other  reason  of  his  wish  was,  that  i,l 
Aymerigot  should  remain  behind,  although  he  had  sold  Alojse.  Ii,c 
might  still  do  great  harm  to  that  country. 

Aymerigot  dissembled  in  his  negotiations  with  the  count,  and  said 
to  those  sent  to  him,  "  When  I  shall  witness  the  departure  of  tli,e 
count  d'Armagnac  to  Lombardy,  and  see  for  certain  that  he  is  in 
earnest,  I  do  not  think,  from  the  inclination  I  feel  toward  him,  tliai 
I  shall  remain  behind."  This  was  the  only  answer  that  could  hn 
obtained  from  him.  The  count  d'Armagnac  resided  in  Commiiiges 
and  in  tlie  Toulousain,  making  his  preparations  and  collecting  men. 
auarms.  He  would  have  hastened  hie  expedition,  if  that  to  Aliic:i 
had  not  interfered ;  but  that  delayed  it  for  some  little  time,  for  many 
knights  and  squires  who  were  gone  thither  had  promised  him  their 
assistance,  as  soon  as  he  should  begin  his  march.  The  suddenness 
of  the  invasion  of  Barbary  deranged  his  plans,  and  likewise  induced 
the  more  speedy  capitulations  with  the  captains  of  the  free  companies. 
Aymerigot  Marcel  was  much  vexed  that  he  had  sold  his  castle  of 
Aloise,  near  St.  Flour,*  for  his  importance  was  lost,  and  he  was  less 
feared.  During  the  time  he  held  it  against  the  whole  force  of  the 
country,  he  was  dreaded  and  respected  by  his  companions  in  arms. 
He  kept  it  always  in  good  repair,  and  well  provisioned ;  for  his  com- 
positions with  the  country  round  amounted  to  twenty  thousand  florins 
yearly.  He  was  quite  melancholy  when  he  thought  of  his  reduced 
state,  and  would  not  diminish  his  treasure,  which  he  had  gained  by 
his  robberies,  now  the  means  of  increasing  it  were  closed.  He  said 
to  himself,  that  he  heartily  repented  what  he  had  done,  because  in 
his  opinion  the  pillaging  life  he  had  led,  taking  all  things  into  coii- 
sideration,  was  not  to  be  despised.  At  times,  he  conversed  on  this 
subject  with  his  former  companions,  and  said,  "  There  is  no  pleasure 
nor  glory  in  this  worid  like  what  men-at-arms,  such  as  lurselves, 
enjoyed.  How  happy  were  we,  when  riding  out  in  searen  of  adven- 
tures, we  met  a  rich  abbot,  a  merchant,  or  a  string  of  mules,  well 
laden  with  draperies,  furs,  or  spices,  from  Montpellier,  Beziers,  ot 

*  "  a«int  Flour  '"—a  town  in  Auvergne,  2S)  leagues  from  Clermont-fcnand,  K  &•■ 
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other  places.  All  was  our  own,  or  at  least  ransomed  according  to 
our  will.  Every  day  we  gained  money.  The  peasants  of  Auvergne 
and  Limousin  loved  us,  and  provided  our  castle  with  corn,  meal, 
baked  bread,  litter,  for  our  horses,  oats,  hay,  good  wine,  fat  beeves, 
sheep,  and  all  sorts  of  poulUy :  we  lived  like  kings ;  and  when  we 
went  abroad,  the  country  trembled :  everything  was  ours,  both  in 
going  and  returning.  How  did  I  and  the  bourg  Copane  take  Carlat? 
and  how  did  I  and  Perrot  le  BSarnois  win  Chalu9et  ?  How  did  we, 
you  and  I,  without  other  assistance,  scale  the  strong  castle  of  Mar- 
quel,  that  belongs  to  the  count  dauphin  1  I  only  kept  it  five  days, 
and  was  paid  down  on  a  table  five  thousand  francs  for  it,  of  which 
I  gave  back  one  thousand,  from  love  to  the  count's  children.  By 
my  troth,  this  was  a  profitable  and  pleasant  life,  and  I.  feel  myself 
much  reauced  by  selling  Aloise,  which  was  strong  enough  to  resist 
any  force  that  could  be  brought  against  it ;  and  was  besides,  at  the 
time  of  my  surrendering,  so  plentifully  stored  with  provisions  and 
other  necessaries,  that  it  would  not  have  needed  anything  for  seven 
years  to  come.  I  consider  myself,  therefore,  as  deceived  by  this 
count  d'Armagnac :  indeed,  Olim  Barbe  and  Perrot  le  B^arnois  fore, 
warned  me  that  I  should  repent  when  too  late,  and  I  now  find  their 
words  very  true,  for  I  most  certainly  do  repent  having  parted  iwith 
this  castle." 

When  his  companions,  who  were  now  poor,  thus  heard  Aymerigot 
complain,  and  perceived  he  was  in  earnest,  they  replied, "  Aymerigot, 
we  are  ready  to  obey  your  commands.  Let  us  renew  the  war,  and 
consider  what  strong  place  we  may  seize  on  in  Auvergne  or  Limou. 
an,  and  fortify  it.  We  shall  soon  recover  our  losses,  and  have  full 
scope  for  pillaging,  as  the  count-dauphin  and  his  brother  Hugh  are 
now  out  of  the  country,  with  many  other  knights  and  squires,  on  the 
expedition  to  Barbary ;  and  in  particular  the  lord  de  Coucy,  who  is 
lieutenant  for  the  king  over  all  these  parts,  is  now  likewise  absent 
on  this  same  expedition.  We  need  not  therefore  fear  him,  nor  the 
duke  of  Berry,  who  is  at  Paris,  and  has  been  so  some  time  amusing 
himself."  "  I  know  not  well  how  to  act,"  said  Aymerigot ;  "  for 
though  I  am  well  inclined  to  follow  what  you  advise,  yet  as  I  am 
personally  named  in  the  treaties,  I  am  particularly  pointed  at." 
"  Ah,"  answered  his  companions,  "  that  need  not  make  any  differ- 
ence, if  you  be  willing.  You  are  no  vassal  to  the  king  of  France, 
and  therefore  owe  him  neither  homage  nor  obedience.  You  are  the 
king  of  England's  man,  and  your  inheritance,  which  is  now  destroyed, 
was  in  Limousin.  We  make  war  to  obtain  a  livelihood,  for  we  must 
live,  and  the  English  will  never  be  displeased  with  us' for  so  doing. 
All  who  wish  for  gain  will  join  us ;  and  I  think  we  may  show  a  suf- 
ficient cause  for  making  war,  by  declaring  we  have  not  been  paid 
the  compositions  that  are  due  to  us  from  Auvergne.  Let  us  send, 
'.herefore,  to  the  peasants  of  different  villages  (taking  care,  however, 
to  be  strong  enough  to  enforce  our  orders,)  and  tell  them,  that  unless 
they  compound  with  us,  we  will  make  war  on  them."  "  Well,  be  it 
so,"  replied  Aymerigot ;  "  but  where  can  we  at  this  moment  fix  our 
place  of  residence  ?"  Some  of  them  said,  "  We  know  of  a  fort  that 
is  dismantled,  belonging  to  the  lord  de  la  Tour,  which  no  one  guards. 
Let  us  go  thither,  and  repair  and  strengthen  it ;  and,  when  this  is 
done,  we  will  garrison  it,  and  overrun  at  our  pleasure  Limousin  and 
Auvergne."  "  And  where  is  this  fort  situated  1"  asked  Aymerigot. 
"  One  league  from  la  Tour,"  answered  those  who  were  acquainted 
with  it,  and  had  well  examined  its  situation :  "  it  is  called  La  Roche 
de  Vendais."  "  On  my  faith,  you  say  well :  it  is  the  very  place  for 
us,"  replied  Aymerigot ;  "  and,  although  the  lands  are  now  separated 
from  its  dependence,  it  is  a  mesne  fief  of  Limoges.  We  will  go 
and  look  at  it,  and,  if  worth  while,  take  possession  and  fortify  it." 

Having  determined  on  this,  they  all  went  to  La  Roche  de  Vendais, 
examined  its  strength  minutely,  and  were  more  pleased  with  it  than 
before  :  they  instantly  took  possession,  and  by  degrees  fortified  the 
place  before  they  made  any  excursions  or  did  harm  to  the  country. 
When  they  had  made  it  sufficiently  strong  to  withstand  an  attack  or 
siege,  and  the  companions  were  all  mounted,  they  began  to  overrun 
the  more  immediate  neighborhood,  to  make  prisoners  and  ransom 
tLem.  They  laid  in  stores  of  flesh,  meal,  wax,  wine,  salt,  iron,  steel, 
and  other  necessaries ;  for  nothing  came  amiss  to  them  that  was  not 
loo  hot  or  too  heavy. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  country  were  much  astonished  at  this,  for 
they  thought  themselves  in  perfect  security  on  account  of  the  truce 
between  the  two  kings ;  but  these  robbers  seized  whatever  they 
pleased  in  their  houses,  or  in  the  fields,  calling  themselves  the  Ad- 
venturers. The  lord  de  la  Tour  had  his  town  and  castle  well  guarded, 
for  he  was  not  well  pleased  to  have  such  neighbors  a  league  from 
his  residence.  The  dauphiness  of  Auvergne,  a  valiant  lady  and  of 
great  prudence,  who  lived  with  her  children  in  the  strong  castle  of 
the  good  town  of  Sardes,  situated  on  the  river  Evoque,  did  not  think 
herself  in  safety  when  she  heard  that  Aymerigot  and  his  band  had 
fortified  themselves  within  La  Roche  de  Vendais.  She  instantly 
ordered  the  garrisons  of  her  castles  of  Marquel,  Ondable,  Chillac,  and 
Ulere,  to  be  reinforced  with  men-at-arms,  to  avoid  their  being  sur- 
prised ;  for  she  much  dreaded  Aymerigot,  ever  since  he  had  received 
iriiin  her,  in  one  payment,  five  thousand  florins. 

'I'he  countries  of  Auvergne  and  Limousin  now  took  alann ;  and 
c'l.'-  knights  and  squires,  with  the  townsmen  of  Clermont,  Montfor- 
':iiit,  and  Fiiom,  and  the  towns  on  the  Allier,  resolved  to  send  notice 
(M  tlieir  situation  to  the  king  of  France.    In  this  they  were  joined  by 


the  dauphiness ;  but,  during  this  time,  uiose  in  La  Roche  de  Vendais 
fortified  themselves  very  strongly,  and  while  about  it  they  erected 
huts  covered  with  boughs  for  their  horses.  When  it  was  kncwn  to 
those  who  had  been  disbanded,  and  were  now  out  of  pay,  that  Ay. 
merigot  Marcel  was  continuing  the  war,  they  were  much  rejoiced  : 
many  came  to  oiTer  him  their  services,  and  he  had  very  soon  more 
than  he  wished.  None  of  them  asked  for  pay,  but  solely  to  be  re. 
tained  by  him,  for  they  knew  well  that  those  under  him  would  gain 
a  sufficiency  from  the  overplus  of  the  plunder  which  he  gave  up  to 
his  men.  Sometimes  he  made  excursions  in  the  upper  parts  of  the 
district,  and  sometimes  on  the  contrary  side,  for  no  one  ventured  as 
yet  to  oppose  him,  so  that  his  fame  was  spread  far  and  near.  No'h. 
ing  was  talked  of  in  Auvergne  and  Limousin  but  the  robbers  of  La 
Roche  de  Vendais,  and  greatly  was  the  country  frightened  by  them, 

The  garrison  of  Chalu9et,  under  the  command  of  Perrot  le  B^ar 
nois,  adhered  steadily  to  the  trupe ;  and  when  he  learnt  that  Aymeri- 
got was  thus  harassing  the  countries  where  the  inhabitants  imagined 
themselves  to  be  at  peace  with  every  one,  he  was  much  angered, 
and  said  he  had  behaved  very  ill.  He  also  sent  to  tell  him  not  to 
expect  any  assistance,  nor  to  be  admitted  into  Chaluget  nor  into  any 
other  place  under  his  command.  Aymerigot  was  indifferent  as  ta 
this,  for  he  had  plenty  of  places  to  retire  to,  in  case  of  need,  besides 
Chalu9et,  and  men  enough.  There  were  besides,  numbers  that  had 
nothing  to  do,  and  wished  for  mischief,  who  daily  offered  to  increase 
his  forces.  Perrot  le  Bfiarnois  forbade  his  men,  under  pain  of  death, 
to  make  any  sallies  injurious  to  the  country  people,  for  he  declared 
he  would  most  strictly  and  honorably  abide  by  the  letter  of  the  truce 
Olim  Barbe,  however,  captain  of  Donzac,  dissembled  in  this  business, 
saying  publicly  he  would  adhere  to  the  terms  of  the  truce ;  but  I  was 
told  that  his  men  sometimes  made  excursions  privately,  and,  when 
they  had  collected  any  considerable  booty,  he  insisted  on  having  the 
advantage  of  it.  . 

The  deputies  from  Clermont,  Montferrant,  and  Riom,  arrived  at 
Paris,  where  they  found  the  king,  the  duke  of  Berry,  the  duke  of 
Touraine,  and  sir  Oliver  de  Clisson  constable  of  France,  They  im- 
mediately waited  on  the  duke  of  Berry  and  his  council,  to  state  the 
cause  of  their  coming,  and  to  inform  them  that  Aymerigot  Marcel 
was  pillaging  Auvergne,  and  that  evil-minded  persons  were  daily 
increasing.  They  entreated  them  for  God's  sake  to  provide  a  rem- 
edy, for,  if  it  were  suffered  to  continue  much  longer,  the  whole  of 
Auvergne  and  Limousin  would  be  completely  destroyed.  The  king 
and  the  duke  of  Berry  were  much  astonished  on  hearing  this  intelli- 
gence,  for  they  thought  Ae  whole  country  was  at  peace,  in  conform- 
ity to  the  truce.  The  deputies  asked  if  the  garrisons  of  Chalu9e( 
and  Donzac  remained  quiet ;  they  replied :  "  they  had  no  complaints 
to  make  against  any  one  but  Aymerigot  Marcel  and  his  companions, 
who  had  fortified  La  Roche  de  Vendais."  "  Well,"  replied  the  king 
and  the  duke  of  Berry,  "  now,  good  people,  return  home,  and  look 
to  us ;  for  we  will  speedily  provide  a  remedy  that  shall  be  sufti  lent: 
make  what  haste  you  can  back,  and  tell  this  as  our  answer,  to  tliose 
who  have  sent  you."  The  deputies  were  well  pleased  with  this 
speech,  and,  having  reposed  themselves  for  two  days  at  Paris,  they 
set  out  on  their  return,  having  taken  leave  of  the  king  and  the  duke 
of  Berry. 

The  king  and  his  council  did  not  delay  attending  to  this  business, 
for  the  duke  of  Berry  had  large  possessions  in  Auvergne,  and  urged 
them  on.  They  considered  whom  they  should  send  thither,  for  the 
lord  de  Coucy,  the  lieutenant  of  all  the  country,  from  La  Rochelle  to 
Bordeaux,  was  now  abroad  in  Barbary.  He  had,  indeed,  at  his 
departme,  appointed  his  cousin,  sir  Robert  de  Buthune  viscount  de 
Meaux,  his  deputy  during  his  absence.  The  council  did  not  forget 
this,  and  thought  he  was  best  entitled  to  the  command.  Inquiries 
were  made  where  he  was  to  be  found,  and  they  learnt  that  he  was 
at  his  residence  at  Cond^  sur  Marne.  Letters  were  written  to  him, 
in  the  king's  name,  for  him  to  come  to  Paris,  and  the  messenger 
hastening  with  them,  found  him  and  his  lady  at  Cond6.  Having 
delivered  his  letters,  the  viscount  read  their  contents,  and  said  he 
would  instantly  obey  the  king's  orders,  as  was  but  right.  Having 
made  his  preparations  as  speedily  as  he  could,  he  left  Condfi  and 
rode  on  to  Paris,  where  he  waited  on  the  king  and  council.  On 
entering  the  council-chamber  he  was  told :  "  Viscount,  make  haste  and 
assemble  all  your  retainers  of  men-auarms,  for  you  must  immediately 
set  off  for  Auvergne.  There  are  bands  of  pillagers,  of  whom  Aymeri- 
got Marcel,  as  we  are  informed,  is  the  chief,  who  rob  and  imprison 
the  country  people.  Let  them  be  driven-thence  ;  and  if  you  can  any 
way  entrap  Aymerigot  and  deliver  him  up  to  us,  we  shall  have  great 
joy.  Orders  have  been  given  for  you  to  receive  the  pay  of  youi 
men-at-arms  at  Clermont  in  Auvergne j  and,  with  regard  to  your 
expenses  thither,  speak  to  our  treasurer  of  the  army.  He  has  been 
charged  to  pay  your  smaller  expenses,  and  to  hurry  you  away,  foi 
the  business  requires  it." 

The  viscount  replied  he  was  quite  ready,  and,  leaving  the  founcil, 
returned  to  his  inn,  where  he  employed  persons  to  write  to  such 
knights  and  squires  of  the  isle  of  France  and  in  Picardy,  who  were 
his  acquaintance  and  dependents,  desiring  them  instantly  to  set  out 
for  Chart\es,  where  they  would  find  him  prepared  to  muster  them. 
All  t.i  whom  he  had  sent  complied  with  his  request;  for  they  loved 
him,  and  looked  to  him  as  to  an  able  captain.  They  were  all  al 
Chartres  oji  the  appointed  il  ly,  and  amoantf  d  to  two  hundred  lanctSj, 
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good  men  and  to  be  depended  on.  After  t^ey  had  been  mustered, 
they  left  Chartres,  and  took  the  road  toward  Auvergne,  through  the 
Bourbonnois  The  news  of  this  assistance  coming  thither  was  soon 
spread  abroad,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  inhabitants  of  Auvergne.  It 
was  fortunate  so  much  haste  had  been  made  in  forwarding  this  force ; 
for,  had  it  been  delayed  six  days  later,  Aymerigot  and  his  troops  had 
planned  to  ravage  the  country,  between  Clermont  and  Montferrant, 
and  down  the  river  Allier,  and  also  the  surrounding  country  of  Riom, 
as  far  as  Gannat.*  Had  they  done  so,  they  would  have  plundered 
it  of  one  hundred  thousand  francs  at  least ;  for  the  parts  I  have  men- 
tioned are  the  very  richest  in  Auvergne.  None  could  have  opposed 
Ihem,  for  the  whole  country  was  void  of  men-at-arms ;  and  the  reports 
were,  that  Aymerigot's  troops  were  more  numerous  than  ever. 

Aymerigot  and  his  men  were  prepared  for  this  excursion ;  but 
they  learnt,  I  know  not  how,  whether  from  pilgrims  or  spies,  Aat  a 
large  body  of  men-at-arms  was  marching  against  them,  under  the 
command  of  the  viscount  de  Meaux,  to  besiege  and  to  drive  ihem 
out  of  their  fortress  of  La  Roche  de  Vendais.  This  intelligence  made 
them  defer  their  intended  excursion,  and  shut  themselves  within 
their  fort,  for  they  foresaw  they  would  be  besieged.  Aymerigot  now 
began  to  repent  what  he  had  done,  for  should  he  be  taken,  no  ran. 
som  would  be  accepted  for  his  life.  He  thus  opened  himself  to 
some  of  his  companions  :  "  I  am  completely  disgraced,  by  having 
followed  bad  advice,  and  avarice  will  be  my  ruin ;  for  I  shall  be  de- 
stroyed without  hope  of  ransom."  They  replied  :  "  Why  are  you 
now  so  doubtful  of  yourself  ?  We  know  you  are  the  most  powerful 
man-at-arms  in  these  countries,  and  you  have  a  good  garrison,  well 
provided  with  all  things.  We  are  men  of  determined  resolution,  as 
eager  to  defend  our  lives,  as  you  can  be  to  defend  your  own.  You 
cannot  be  rnined  without  our  suffering  with  you  ;  if,  unfortunately, 
you  be  made  prisoner,  you  are  so  wealthy,  you  can  easily  tempt  them 
with  your  ransom ;  but  our  poverty  must  prevent  us  from  so  doing, 
and  our  heads  pay  the  forfeit.  We  will  therefore  sell  them  as  dearly 
as  we  can,  and  gnard  them  to  the  utmost  of  our  abilities.  ,Be  not, 
therefore,  alarmed  at  anything  you  may  see  or  hear :  we  need  not 
care  for  the  siege,  if  we  manage  our  defence  with  prudence."  Thus 
did  the  companions  of  Aymerigot  Marcel  comfort  him. 

The  viscount  de  Meaux,  with  his  men-at-arms,  continued  their 
march  through  Moulins,  in  the  Bourbonnois ;  but  the  duchess  ~of 
Bourbon,  daughter  to  the  count  dauphin,  received  there  the  viscount 
and  the  knights  very  grandly,  and  entertained  them  at  dinner. 
That  evening  they  lay  at  Saint  Pour5ain.  Thence  they  marched  to 
Gannat,  Aigue-perses,t  and  Riom,  where  they  halted.  They  then 
marched  to  Clermont,  and  were  gladly  received  by  the  bishop  and 
the  inhabitants.  The  men-at-arms  received  pay  at  Clermont,  for  a 
tax  had  been  levied  to  this  effect,  and  it  was  there  delivered  to  them. 
They  continued  their  march  to  Notre-Dame  d^Orcinal,t  four  leagues 
from  La  Roche  de  Vendais.  The  viscount  de~Meaux  there  fixed  his 
quarters,  as  the  knights  and  squires  from  Auvergne  and  Limousin 
had  named  this  place  for  the  point  of  assembly.  When  they  were 
all  collected,  they  amounted  to  more  than  four  hundred  lances,  and 
one  hundred  Genoese  cross-bows.  There  were  with  the  viscount, 
the  lord  de  Montagu  from  the  Vermandois,  and  his  brother,  the  lord 
de  Dommart,  sir  Bernard  de  la  Riviere,  sir  William  le  Bputeiller,  the 
lord  de  Domme,  the  lord  de  la  Roche,  the  lord  de  la  Tour,  sir  Lewis 
d'A|piere,§  the  lord  de  Saint-Ampisse,  sir  Robert  Dauphin,  with 
many  more.  The  captains  of.the  Genoese  were  two  valiant  squires, 
called  Albert  d'EspinoUe  and  Callinace.  Sir  Lewis  I'Esglivesle,  a 
gallant  squire,  was  at  this  time  the  viscount's  master  of  the  house- 
hold. The  Genoese,  as  well  as  the  whole  ai-my,  were  completely 
equipped  with  arms  and  other  necessaries,  or  they  would  not  have 
passed  the  muster  made  by  the  viscount  de  Meaux. 

The  garrison  under  the  command  of  Aymerigot  Marcel  and  his 
uncle  Guyot  du  Sel,  in  La  Roche  de  Vendais,  hearing  that  so  large  a 
force  was  now  advanced  to  Notre  Dame  de  Roquemadour,  with  the 
intention  of  besieging  them,  called  a  general  council,  to  consider 
how  they  could  the  most  effectually  resist  it.  Th'-v  first  resolved, 
they  had  not  any  occasion  for  horses,  since  they  would  be  prevented 
from  using  them  by  the  siege.  Tolerably  near  to  La  Roche  de  Ven. 
dais  was  another  fort,  called  Saint  Soupery,  under  the  government  of 
Aymerigot,  where  his  wife  resided,  and  whither  he  had  sent  the 
greater  part  of  his  wealth.  lie  gave  orders  for  the  servants  and  hor- 
ses to  be  received  in  this  fort,  until  better  times.  La  Roche  de  Veii- 
dais  was  naturally  strong,  and  the  present  garrison  had  fortified  it 
by  every  means  in  their  power.  The  lord  de  la  Tour  was  greatly 
falamed  by  the  country  for  his  neglect'of  it,  as  they  said  it  was  from 
this  circumstance  that  they  were  now  ao  harassed ;  and,  if  he  had 
thought  the  expense  of  keeping  a  gua'd  too  great,  why  had  he  not 
given  it  up  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  c.-intry,  who  would  have  dis- 
mantled it,  so  that  no  one  would  have  ever  thought  of  repairing  it  ? 
wliereas  now  the  walls  had  been  left  entire,  and  the  mansion  tolera- 
bly good :  such  was  the  state  in  which  Aymerigot  had  found  it. 

La  Roche  de  Vendais  is  separated  from  the  high  mountains  that 
surround  it,  and  is  seated  on  an  insulated  rock ;  one  side  of  which 

•  "Binnat"— «  town  in  the  Bonriionnois,  five  leagues  from  Riom. 
fAirue-penet"— a  Tillnne  in  Limousin,  diocese  of  Limoges. 
t"  Not».Dame  d'Olcinal"-is  not  in  the  Gazetteer,  hot  Notre-Dame  de  Roquema- 
dour, which  Isthe  name  in  the  MBS.,  is  a  celetoatel  pilgrimase  m  Ouercy,  near  Flgeac. 
i  111  the  MS.  it  is  sir  Leuis  le^ntiiia-e. 


they  had  so  strongly  fortified  that  it  could  only  be  approached  in  front, 
and  attacked  by  skirmishes.  The  force,  under  the  command  of  the 
viscount  de  Meaux,  left  Notre-Dame  de  Roquemadour,  and  advanced 
to  La  Roche  de  Vendais,  which  they  laid  siege  to,  and  by  degree* 
improved  their  quarters.  The  countess-dauphine,  on  hearing  that  La 
Roche  de  Vendais  was  besieged,  with  a  sufficient  force  under  the 
viscount  de  Meaux,  was  greafly  rejoiced ;  and  as  she  imagined, 
from  the  Jiaste  in  which  he  had  left  Paris,  he  might  not  have  brought 
tents  or  pavilions  with  him,  she  instantly  ordered  two  handsome 
tents  belonging  to  her  lord  to  be  made  ready,  and  sent  to  him  as  a 
loan,  for  his  better  accommodation  during  the  siege.  The  viscount 
received  very  thankfully  these  tents,  which  came  so  opportunely, 
and  returned  his  best  compliments  to  the  countess  for  her  attentions. 
The  lord  de  la  Tour  was  at  home,  being  but  one  league  from  his 
castle,  so  that  he  had  everything  he  could  vrish  for-  The  other 
knights  and  squires  accommodated  themselves  as  well  as  they  could. 
They  had  provision  in  abundance  and  cheap,  for  it  was  sent  thither 
from  all  quarters.  As  it  was  the  middle  of  August,  the  weather 
was  warm  and  pleasant,  and  the  knights  were  comfortably  lodged 
under  huts  made  of  green  boughs. 

Intelligence  was  brought  to  the  army,  that  made  them  suspicious 
lest  the  neighboring  garrisons  of  Chalujet  and  Donzac  would  unite 
together,  and  one  morning  or  evening,  when  they  were  off  their 
guard,  come  and  attack  them,  to  force  them  to  raise  their  siege. 
The  viscount  de  Meaux  and  his  knights  held  a  council  on  this  intel- 
ligence, and  resolved  to  send  a  herald  to  Perrot  le  Bfiarnois,  governor 
of  Chalu5et,  and  to  Olim  Barbe  at  Donzac,  to  know  whether  they 
were  at  war  or  peace  with  these  garrisons,  and  according  to  their 
answer  to  prepare  themselves.  The  herald,  being  instructed  as  to 
what  he  was  to  say  and  how  he  was  to  act,  departed,  and,  on  his 
arrival  at  Chalu9et,  accidentally  found  Perrot  le  B^arnois  at  the  bar- 
riers amusing  himself  with  his  companions  in  throwing  the  bar.  He 
dismounted,  and  asked  for  the  governor.  On  his  being  pointed  out, 
he  advanced  toward  him,  and  punctually  delivered  the  message  he 
had  been  charged  with.  Perrot  replied  :  "  Herald,  you  will  tell 
.your  masters  who  have  sent  you  hither,  that  we  mean  as  loyally  and 
truly  to  keep  the  truce  which  has  been  concluded  between  France 
and  England,  as  we  expect  it  will  be  kept  with  us.  Should  any  of 
our  people  infringe  the  smallest  article  of  it,  and  we  be  made  ac. 
quainted  therewith,  we  will  lay  hands  on  them,  if  it  should  be  ia  oar 
power,  and  inflict  such  punishment  as  they  deserve  and  as  we  have 
promised  to  execute  on  them.  I  wish  you  would  also  tell  your  mas- 
ters, that  what  Aymerigot  Marcel  has  done  was  without  any  advice 
from  us,  to  whom  he  never  spoke  on  the  subject  We  have  forbidden 
him  or  his  people  to  seek  refuge  vrithin  our  domain,  and  should  they 
think  of  so  doing  it  vvill  ill  befal  them." 

The  hefald  was  conducted  within  the  fort,  and  entertained  at  din- 
ner ;  after  which  he  took  his  leave,  and  Perrot,  out  of  love  to  the 
lords  of  France,  presented  him  with  ten  francs.  The  herald  received 
them  thankfully,  and  departed  for  Donzac,  where  he  saw  the  gov. 
ernor  Olira  Barbe,  a  Gascon.  He  addressed  him  as  he  had  done 
Perrot,  and  received  for  answer,  that  he  would  not  on  any  accoun* 
infringe  the  truce,  for  by  so  doing  he  should  be  disgraced.  The 
herald  dined  at  the  castle  of  Donzac,  and,  on  taking  leave,  had  ton 
francs  given  to  him.  He  returned  to  La  Roche  de  Vendais,  where  lie 
was  suiTOunded  by  knights  and  squires  anxious  to  hear  the  answers 
he  had  brought.  The  herald  minutely  related  everything  that  had 
passed  ;  and  the  viscount  de  Meaux  and  his  companions  were  more 
easy  respecting  Perrot  le  B^arnois  and  Olim  Barbe  than  before  : 
without  fear  from  that  quarter,  they  continued  their  siege  with 
greater  vigor.  _____ 

CHAPTER   XVI, 

AYMBRIOOT  MARCEL  ENDEAVOBS,  BUT  IN  VAIN,  TO  KAISE  THE  SIE9E  OF  I.i 
ROCHE  DE  VENDAIS  BY  LETTERS  AND  MESSAOES  TO  THE  KINO  OF  ENS- 
LAND,  THE  DUKE  OF  LANCASTER,  THE  VISCOtTNT  DE  MEAUX,  AND  EVEN 
TO  THE  DUKE  OF   BERRY, 

DuRiNO  the  siege  of  La  Roche  de  Vendais,  which  lasted  for  nine 
weeks,  there  were  constant  skirmishes  between  the  two  parties,  in 
which  many  were  wounded  by  the  cross-bows,  for  the  Genoese  are 
expert  marksmen.  The  garrison  had  much  the  advantage  of  the 
besiegers,  and  I  will  tell  you  how.  They  could  sally  forth  when- 
ever they  pleased,  for  it  would  require  six  thousand  men  at  least  to 
have  completely  surrounded  the  castle.  When  the  siege  first  took 
place;  Aymerigot  felt  that  he  was  acting  wrong  ;  but  to  turn  the 
matter  as  much  to  his  advantage  as  he  could,  and  if  possible  pre- 
serve La  Roche  de  Vendais,  he  determined  to  send  one  of  his  men, 
who  was  well  spoken,  to  England,  with  credential  letters  to  the  king 
and  the  duke  of  Lancaster.  Aymerigot  opened  the  matter  to  his 
uncle,  Guyot  du  Sel,  who,  though  about  sixty  years  of  age,  was  weU 
acquainted  with  arms  and  with  mankind.  Guyot  approved  of  the 
manner  in  which  his  nephew  intended  acting,  and  said,  that  to  send 
a  person  well  spoken,  and  well  informed,  to  England,  would  not  be 
lost  pains.  They  selected  a  varlet  who  had  been  educated  by  them, 
and  instructed  him  as  follows :  "  We  will  conduct  thee  in  safety  out 
of  this  fort  in  spite  of  our  enemies,  and  give  thee  money  sufficient 
for  the  journey  thou  art  to  perform,  as  weU  as  for  thy  other  wants. 
Thou  wilt  carry  to  England  these  three  letters  ;  one  to  the  king,  one 
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to  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  and  the  other  to  the  king's  council ;  which 
thou  wilt  punctually  deliver.  Thou  wilt  recommend  me  handsomely 
to  them  ;  and,  as  these  are  credential  letters,  they  will  ask,  '  What 
is  the  objec'.  of  thy  coming  V  thou  wilt  say  that  Aymerigot  Marcel, 
their  little  soldier  and  subject,  who  is  firm  in  his  obedience  to  their 
will,  is  besieged  in  a  small  fort  belonging  to  the  king  of  England, 
as  one  of  the  mesne  fiefs  of  Limousin  j  that  those  who  are  before  it 
>'xert  themselves  to  their  utmost  to  gain  the  place,  and  make  him 
and  his  companions  prisoners  ;  that  the  besiegers  are  sent  thither  by 
the  king  of  France,  under  the  command  of  a  cousin  to  the  lord  de 
Coucy,  called  sir  Robert  viscount  de  Meaux ;  that  the  object  of  this 
mission  is  to  request  the  king  of  England,  his  council,  and  the  duke 
of  Lancaster,  as  lieutenant  for  the  king  in  the  Bordelois,  to  write  to  the 
fisoountde  Meaux  to  depart  instantly  from  before  La  Roche  de  Ven. 
dais  with  aU  his  men.  Be  sure  to  have  inserted  in  the  letters  for  the 
viscount,  that  he  be  careful  not  to  infringe  the  truce  signed  at  Leu- 
linghen,  or  to  dread  the  consequences,  because  I  know  not  what  ef. 
feet  these  letters  may  have  on  the  viscount,  nor  what  answer  he  will 
make,  for  he  is  a  strange  sort  of  man.  Obtain,  likewise,  letters 
from  the  king,  the  council,  and  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  to  the  duke 
of  Berry  ,  for,  if  he  please,  the  siege  will  be  instantly  raised.  Man. 
age  to  bring  back  with  thee,  for  thy  greater  credit,  one  of  the  knights 
of  honor  to  the  king  or  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  or  Derby  the  herald. 
Salute  him  from  me,  and  say,  if  he  will  accompany  thee,  (for  he  is 
an  able  negotiator,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  duke  of  Berry  and 
the  lords  of  France,)  I  will  give  him  one  hundred  francs.  Keep 
well  in  thy  memory  all  I  have  said,  and  tell  every  one  to  whom  thou 
shalt  speak,  that  this  little  fort,  which  I  have  garrisoned,  wiU  be  very 
convenient  to  the  English  on  the  renewal  of  the  war ;  for  it  is  situ, 
ated  on  the  borders  of  Auvergne  and  Limousin,  and  those  countries 
may  be  made  to  contribute  upward  of  two  hundred  thousand  francs 
in  one  season."  ' 

Aymerigot  Marcel  having,  in  the  presence  of  his  uncle,  well  tu. 
tored  his  messenger,  and  given  him  his  credential  letters,  and  one 
hundred  francs  ftr  his  expenses,  he  was  escorted  from  the  fort  at  mid- 
night, on  foot,  to  another  fort  belonging  to  Aymerigot,  called  Sainf 
Soupery.  He  there  chose  the  best  horse,  as  they  were  all  at  his  dis- 
posal, for  he  had  a  long  journey  to  make,  and  passed  through  France 
as  a  native  of  the  province  of  Auvergne.  On  his  arrival  at  Calais, 
he  made  acquaintance  with  sir  John  Beauchamp,  the  governor,  to 
whom  he  told  a  part  of  his  business  that  he  might  be  the  sooner  for. 
warded  on  his  journey.  This  succeeded  ;  for  sir  Jobn  ordered  him 
an  immediate  passage  to  Dover,  whence,  on  having  his  horse  put  on 
shore,  he  continued  his  road  to  London,  and  there  arrived  in  a  day 
and  a  half.  He  was  fortunate  to  find  the  king,  his  two  uncles  of 
Lancaster  and  York,  with  the  council,  at  the  palace  of  Westminster, 
considering  the  affairs  of  Northumberland,  and  what  force  they 
should  send  thither,  for  the  Scots  no  way  observed  the  truce.  The 
messenger  from  Aymengot  having  intrusted  the  subject  of  his  com- 
ing to  the  master  of  the  inn  where  he  put  up,  he  conducted  him  to 
Westminster,  and  procured  him  admission  to  the  duke  of  Lancaster, 
who  had  arrived  before  the  other  counsellors,  and  was  in  the  pres- 
ence-chamber. He  presented  the  duke  with  the  letter  addressed  to 
him,  who,  having  opened  and  read  it,  took  the  messenger  aside  to 
learn  the  cause  of  his  arrival.  The  varlet  related  to  him  every  par- 
ticular wherewith  Aymerigot  had  charged  him.  The  duke,  having 
'aeard  him,  asked  if  he  had  more  letters.  He  replied,  "  One  for  the 
king,  and  another  for  the  council."  "  It  is  well,"  answered  the 
duke  :  I  will  obtain  for  you  an  audience,"  and  gave  orders  to  one  of 
his  attendants  to  take  care  of  him. 

The  duke  entered  the  council-chamber,  and  when  he  saw  a  favor- 
able opportunity,  mentioned  the  arrival  of  Aymerigot's  messenger  : 
by  his  motion,  the  varlet  was  introduced,  and  presented  his  letters 
to  the  king  and  to  the  council.  When  they  were  read,  he  was  de- 
■ired  to  explain  the  object  of  his  mission.  Being  well  tutored,  and 
not  afraid  of  speaking,  he  was  not  abashed,  otherwise  he  need  not 
have  made  the  journey,  and  he  explained  so  eloquently  the  reasons 
of  his  coming,  and  the  wishes  of  Aymerigot,  that  he  was  attantively 
listened  to.  When  he  had  told  all  he  was  charged  with,  he  was  in. 
formed  that  they  would  consider  the  matter,  and  that  he  should  have 
an  answer  to  Iris  demands.  He  then  7uitted  the  council-chamber, 
and  waited  for  the  answer  to  the  letters.  He  was  told  that  the  king 
would  write  to  the  viscount  de  Meaux,  and  to  the  duke  of  Berry,  in 
the  manner  Aymerigot  had  desired.  The  duke  of  Lancaster  prom, 
ised  to  do  the  same,  and  that  these  letters  should  be  delivered  by  an 
English  squire  attached  to  the  duke ;  and  that  Derby  the  herald 
should  cross  the  sea  and  accompany  them  when  they  gave  their  let- 
ters, to  aid  their  success  ;  for  he  was  well  known  to  many  lords  in 
Auvergne,  particularly  to  the  duke  of  Berry. 

Aymerigot's  messenger  was  very  happy  to  hear  this,  and  followed 
s  I  closely  the  duke  of  Lancaster  that  in  a  few  days  the  letters  were 
written,  and  the  gentleman,  whose  name  I  believe  was  Cherbury, 
wlio  was  tc  cairy  them,  received  orders  of  departure.  The  herald 
D  rby  most  willingly  went  with  him,  for  Aymerigot's  varlet  had  told 
!ii:ii  from  hi?  master,  that  if  he  would  cross  the  sea,  he  should  re. 
»ei(e  one  hundred  francs  on  his  arrival  at  La  Roche  de  Veiidais. 
The.ktiers  buing  sealed",  these  three  took  their  leave  of  the  duke  of 
l.riiicasicr,  and  hastened  to  Dover:  they  crossed  to  Calais  in  a  pas- 
i'Ufo.boa;  where  they  lay  that  night,  and  at  low  water  disembarked 


their  horses,  and  on  the  morrow  rode  to  Boulogne.  They  paceed 
through  Ficardy  to  Paris,  but,  making  no  stay  there,  continued  theii 
journey  to  Auvergne. 

When  arrived  at  Limoges  and  the  environs  of  La  Roche  de  Ven. 
dais,  they  cautiously  advanced  to  enter  the  castle  privately ;  but,  on 
consideration,  the  squire  and  herald  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  enter 
La  Roche  de  Vendais,  but  sent  the  messenger  forward,  saying  they 
could  now  find  the  way  themselves,  and  that  it  would  not  have  a 
good  appearance  should  they  be  seen  with  him,  for  it  would  look  as 
if  he  had  been  sent  to  bring  them  from  England ;  and  that  what  they 
had  to  say  to  the  viscount  de  Meaux  would  come  with  more  weighi 
as  from  the  king  of  England  himself,  than  if  any  others  had  inter- 
fered in  it.  The  varlet  agreed  to  their  reasons,  and,  at  nightfall, 
returned  to  the  fort,  by  a  road  he  was  acquainted  with,  without  any 
hindrance  from  the  besiegers.  He  there  found  Aymerigot  Marcel, 
his  uncle  Guyot  du  Sel,  and  the  other  companions,  who  made  him 
good  cheer,  and  were  astonished  that  he  could  have  returned  from 
England  in  so  few  days.  He  related  everything  that  had  passed, 
and  that  a  squire  from  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  and  Derby  the  herald 
had  accompanied  him  with  letters  from  the  king  and  the  duke  to  tlie 
viscount  de  Meaux  and  to  the  duke  of  Berry,  should  there  be  occa- 
sion. "  And  why  did  they  not  come  with  you  hither  ?'.'  asked  Ay. 
merigot.  "  Through  prudence,  as  they  tn'd  me,"  replied  the  vavlet, 
"  for  they  will  undertake  the  commission  uid  delivery  of  their  let. 
ters  themselves,  and  think  it  better  than  that  aiiy  appearance  of  col- 
lusion should  be  seen  between  you  and  them."  "  They  act  wisely," 
said  Guyot  du  Sel,  "  and  show  by  this,  that  the  king  of  England 
and  the  duke  of  Lancaster  send  them  of  their  own  accord,  and  that 
they  are  interested  in  the  matter."  "  Such  are  their  intentions,"  an. 
Bwered  the  messenger. 

Aymerigot  was  delighted  on  hearing  this,  and  told  his  varlet  that 
he. had  done  justice  to  his  conmussion,  and  he  in  a  few  days  would 
handsomely  reward  him  for  it.  The  English  squire  and  Derby  rode 
on  for  La  Roche  de  Vendais,  to  the  place  where  the  besiegers  lay,  and 
inquired  for  the  quarters  of  the  viscount  de  Meaux,  On  being  con- 
ducted thither,  they  found  the  viscount  amusing  himself  with  seeing 
the  bar  thrown.  On  their  approach,  they  bowed,  which  civility  he 
returned,  and  aaked,  "  whence  they  came  ?"  They  replied,  "  from 
England,  and  that  they  were  sent  by  the  king  and  the  duke  of 
Lancaster."  "  You  are  welcome,"  said  the  viscount ;  "  but  what 
business  can  have  brought  you  to  this  wild  country  ?"  "  My  lord," 
answered  Derby,  "  this  is  a  squire  attached  to  the  duke  of  Lancas. 
ter,  who  brings  you  letters  from  the  king  of  England  and  from  his 
lord,  which,  if  you  please,  you  will  read.  I  have  accompanied  him, 
because  I  am  so  well  acquainted  with  this  country,  to  serve  him  af 
a  guide." 

The  squire  presented  his  letters,  which  the  viscount,  after  exam 
ining  the  seals,  knew  to  be  authentic,  and  to  come  from  England 
He  called  one  of  his  men  aside  who  could  read,  and  had  their  coc 
tents  repeated  over  two  or  three  times,  until  he  was  fully  master  oi 
them.  He  was  a  while  pensive,  for  the  king  of  England  had  writer. 
to  complain  that  he  was  day  and  night  occupying  a  part  of  his  terri- 
tories with  a  large  army,  and  doing  acts  to  infringe  the  truce,  whicl. 
he  ought  not  to  do,  being  directly  contrary  to  tiie  articles  that  had 
been  sworn  and  sealed  between  him  and  his  adversary  of  France ; 
and  that  as  soon  as  he  should  have  perused  these  letters,  he  must  raise 
the  siege,  march  away  his  army,  and  leave  Aymerigot  Marcel  in 
peaceable  possession  of  a  castle  which  had  cost  him  such  large  sums 
to  fortify.  Such  and  many  other  expressions  in  favor  of  Aymerigot, 
did  these  letters  contain.  The  letter  from  the  duke  of  Lancaster  was 
nearly  similar  to  those  from  the  king  and  council ;  for  he  was  sove. 
reign  lord  and  duke  of  Aquitaine. 

The  viscount  de  Meaux,  having  consulted  some  of  his  friends,  said 
to  the  squire  and  the  herald ;  "  My  fair  sirs,  the  intelligence  you  have 
brought  demands  full  consideration :  I  will  advise  upon  it,  and  you 
shall  soon  have  my  answer."  They  were  then  conducted  to  the  vis. 
count's  tent,  to  partake  of  his  wine.  During  this,  a  council  was  sum. 
moned  of  the  lord  de  la  Tour,  sir  William  le  Bouteiller,  sir  Robert 
Dauphin,  sir  Louis  d'Abiere,  the  lord  de  Montagu,  and  sir  Berald  de 
la  Riviere,  for  this  last  was  of  the  household  of  the  viscount.  When 
they  were  assembled,  the  viscount  explained,  to  them  the  cause,  and 
laid  before  them  the  letters  he  had  received.  The  knights  were  much 
surprised  how  intelligence  of  their  siege  could  have  been  carried  to 
England  for  such  letters  to  be  sent  from  thence,  as  their  siege  had  not 
lasted  one  month.  "  I  wiU  tell  you  what  I  imagine,"  said  the  vis. 
count:  "  this  Aymerigot  is  a  cunning  fellow  ;  and  the  moment  he 
perceived  we  intended  besieging  him,  he  sent  a  person  to  England  to 
request  such  letters  might  be  written  as  are  no*  before  you,  and 
which  I  shall  obey  or  not  as  I  please.  I  inform  you  that  I  shall  in- 
staritly  answer  them :  but,  in  regard  to  the  orders  of  the  king  of  Eng. 
land  and  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  I  shall  not  pay  any  attention  to  them, 
for  I  am  no  way  bound  to  obey  them,  but  solely  the  king  of  France, 
my  lord,  who  has  intrusted  me  -with  this  command,  and  sent  me 
hither.  Let  the  herald  and  squire  be  intruduced,  and  I  will  give 
tlieni  my  answer."  They  were  sought  for,  nnd  conducted  to  the  as. 
sembly  of  the  viscount  and  his  knights:  when  in  Ihcir  piesence,  they 
bowed  their  heads,  and  the  viscount  thus  spoke  :  "  You  Derby  .mnd 
you  Thomao  Cherbury,  for  such  I  think  nre  the  names  you  are  Je- 
sigiiated  uy  m  the  letters  which  you  have  brought  from  the  king  of 
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BngUnd  and  the  duke  of  Lancaster.  They  have  been  informed,  it 
seems,  (but  I  know  not  how,  whether  by  a  messenger  from  Aymeri- 
got  Marcel  or  some  friend  of  his,  who  has  been  in  his  name  to  Eng- 
land,) that  I  am  quartered  with  a  large  army  on  the  lands  of  the  king 
of  England,  and  order  me  instantly  to  raise  the  siege,  march  away  ray 
men,  and  leave  Aymerigot  in  peaceable  possession  of  the  small  fort 
that  has  cost  him  so  large  a  sum  to  repair  and  strengthen.  They  tell 
me  likewise  that  I  am  risking  my  own  dishonor,  by  thus  infringing  a 
truce,  which  has  been  agreed  to  for  three  years,  between  the  kings 
of  France  and  England,  and  their  allies.  I  declare  to  you,  my  fair  sirs, 
that  I  will  not,  by  any  means,  violate  the  smallest  article  of  the  truce, 
nor  shall  it  be  infringed  by  any  act  of  mine,  during  my  residence  here. 
I  am  the  king  of  France's  subject,  my  liege  lord,  who  has  ordered  me 
hither  as  his  marshal,  for  the  present,  from  the  complaints  that  have 
been  made  him,  by  the  nobles  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  countries 
of  Auvergne  and  Limousin,  of  the  great  damages  thay  have  suffered 
from  Aymerigot  Marcel,  who  has  seized  a  fort  on  the  confines  of 
these  two  provinces  that  had  been  abandoned,  and  ''f/as  never  again 
intended  to  be  Inhabited,  which  he  has  repaired  and  strengthened, 
not  as  a  mansion,  or  hpuse  for  recreation,  but  as  a  castle  and  ren- 
dezvous for  robbers  and  marauders.  I  am  therefore  ordered  hither 
to  defend  and  guard  the  country  against  such  pillagers  as  may  be 
collected  within  this  fort,  called  La  Roche  de  Vendais,  to  prevent  their 
increase  in  numbers  and  in  wickedness,  and  to  arrest  all  of  them  I 
may  be  able  to  lay  hold  of,  that  they  may  suffer  the  punishment  due 
to  their  crimes.  In  consequence,  my  fair  sirs,  I  shall  strictly  obey 
the  commands  I  have  received,  and  loyally  acquit  myself  of  my  duty. 
Of  course,  therefore,  I  shall  not  move  from  hence  for  any  orders  I 
may  receive,  until  I  shall  have  possession  of  this  fort  and  the  garrison 
that  now  holds  out  against  me  and  ray  companions. 

"  Should  Aymerigot  Marcel  set  up  a  plea,  that  I  have  any  way 
broken  the  truce,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  perfect  peace  for  the  time, 
let  him  come  forth,  and  I  will  have  him  fought  with  by  as  good  if 
not  a  better  raan  than  himself,  and  prove  that  it  is  he  alone  who  nas, 
and  continues  to  violate  the  articles  of  the  truce.  Now,  my  fair  sirs, 
having  maturely  weighed  everything,  I  have  given  you  my  answer,. 
and  you  may  return  when  you  please ;  but  I  beg  that,  on  your  return, 
you  will  neither  add  to  nor  diminish  any  part  of  what  I  have  said  to 
you ;  for  reporters,  by  not  relating  the  exact  words  in  which  any  con- 
versation has  taken  place,  do  not  truly  inform  their  lords  of  the  matter." 
"  My  lord,"  replied  the  squire,  "  Derby  and  myself  are  come  hither 
solely  to  hear  what  answer  you  shall  be  pleased  to  make  us,  and  carry 
it  back,  and  since  you  have  done  so,  we  need  not  longer  remain." 

They  took  leave  of  the  viscount,  who  ordered  ten  francs  to  be 
given  to  the  herald,  out  of  affection  to  the  king  of  England,  who  had 
sent  him,  and  regard  for  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  to  whom  he  was  at. 
tached.  When  they  were  on  the  road  to  Clermont,  for  they  said  they 
had  come  that  way  and  would  return  by  the  same,  and  when  they 
had  advanced  about  half  a  league,  the  following  conversation  passed 
between  them  :  "  We  have  had  ill  success :  we  must  wait  on  the 
duke  of  Berry,  who  lives  in  Auvergne."  "  He  is  lord  of  this  whole 
country,"  said  Derby,  "  and  himself  duke  of  Berry  and  Auvergne." 
If  he  will  order  the  viscount  de  Meaux  to  decamp,  he  must  do  so,  for 
ho  dare  not  disobey  him.  As  we  have  letters  to  him  from  the  king 
and  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  it  is  but  right  he  should  see  them,  and 
that  we  should  know  his  intention  on  their  subject."  Thus  did  they 
converse  until  they  arrived  at  Clermont.  They  were  made  welcome, 
for  the  herald  was  well  acquainted  in  these  parts,  having  been  there 
before ;  and  when  any  questions  were  asked,  who  and  what  they 
were,  they  declared  themselves  messengers  from  the  king  of  England. 
Having  inquired  where  the  duke  resided,  they  were  told  at  a  hand, 
some  castle  called  La  Nonnette.  The  herald  knew  it  well,  and,  leav. 
ing  Clermont,  they  rode  to  Issoire,  and  thence  to  La  Nonnette,  but 
the  mountain  is  very  steep  on  which  is  situated  the  castle.  On  their 
arrival,  they  found  numbers  of  the  duke's  servants  playing  in  the 
square  before  the  castle-gate.  The  herald  was  known  to  many  of 
them,  and  conducted  to  the  duke  of  Berry,  who,  in  consideration  of 
his  regard  to  the  king  of  England  and  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  ordered 
him  and  his  companions  to  be  well  taken  care  of. 

The  squire,  being  the  bearer  of  the  letters  from  the  king,  presented 
them  to  the  duke,  who,  having  read  them  twice  slowly  through, 
paused  a  little,  and  then  gave  such  courteous  answers  as  both  were 
satisfied  with ;  for  he  said,  "  from  his  affection  to  his  cousins,  he 
would  do  all  in  his  power  to  comply  with  their  requests."  The  herald 
and  squire  concluded  from  this,  that  they  should  completely  succeed 
in  their  mission,  and  wefe  in  high  spirits ;  but,  as  you  shall  hear, 
they  were  disappointed.  The  duke  of  Berry  was  not  neglectful  of 
the  business,  and  exerted  himself  to  have  the  siege  of  La  Roche  de 
Vendais  raised,  from  his  regard  to  the  king  of  England  and  the  duke 
of  Lancaster,  who  entreated  it ;  and  engaged,  that  if  Aymerigot  Mar- 
cel were  left  in  the  quiet  possession  of  his  fort,  he  should  not,  here- 
iifter,  molest  the  country,  and  that  he  should  make  any  reparation  to 
the  king  of  France  for  having  offended  him.  The  duke  ef  Berry, 
inxious  to  oblige  the  English  who  were  in  his  castle,  wrote  letters 
to  this  purport  to  the  viscount  de  Meaux ;  and,  before  they  were 
lealed,  had  them  read  to  his  guests,  who  were  exceedingly  pleased 
with  their  contents. 

The  letters  were  dispatched  by  an  able  squire  of  the  duke  to  the 
'iMount  de  Meaux,  who,  having  Ws^nt  their  contents,  summoned  his 


principal  knights,  and  had  them  again  read  in  their  presence,  during 
the  tirae  the  squire  who  had  brought  them  was  made  welcome ;  for, 
out  of  love  to  the  duke  of  Berry,  they  gave  him  good  cheer.     "Gen. 
tlemen,"  said  the  viscount  to  his  companions,  "  we  shall  never  hav* 
peace  since  the  duke  of  Berry  supports  Aymerigot,  who  is  the  great. 
est  enemy  Auvergne  and  its  poor  inhabitanli  have  ever  had,  and  for 
these  last  twelve  years  has  so  sore  oppressed  them.     I  thought  the 
duke  hated  him ;  but  it  seems  I  was  mistaken,  for  he  commands  me 
to  break  up  the  siege.     I  will  not  at  this  moment  obey  his  orders,  but 
excuse  myself  from  so  doing,  by  the  commission  I  have  received  from 
the  king  our  lord,  who  stiictly  enjoined  me,  on  leaving  Paris,  not  to 
quit  this  place  for  any  orders  1  might  receive,  except  they  came  from 
himself,  until  I  had  conquered  the  fort  of  La  Roche  de  Vendais,  and 
taken  Aymerigot  by  fair  or  foul  means.     The  duke  now  commands 
me  to  raise  the  siege,  the  instant  I.  have  read  his  letters  ;  but,  by  ray 
faith,  1  will  do  no  such  thing."    "  Sir,"  replied  the  knights  and  squires 
of  Auvergne, " you  say  loyally  and  well:  we  will  keep  steady  to  you. 
We  suppose  that  ray  lord  of  Berry  is  induced  to  write  thus  in  favor 
of  his  enemies,  by  similar  letters  frora  the  king  of  England  and  the 
duke  of  Lancaster  to  those  you  have  received,  which  the  herald  and 
English  squire  have  carried  to  him."     "  I  dare  say  you  have  guessed 
right,"  said  the  viscount :  "I  will,  if  I  can,  find  out  the  truth  of  it." 
The  squire  was  called  in  to  receive  his  answer,  and  when  in  the 
presence  of  the  assembled  knights,  the  viscouHt  thus  addressed  him, 
calling  hira  by  his  name,  for  he  knew  him  well :  "  Peter,  I  wish  you 
to  understand  that  I  owe,  and  am  desirous  of  paying,  all  obedience 
to  my  lord  of  Berry,  for  he  is  so  noble,  and  so  nearly  related  to  the 
king,  that  I  should  be  sorry  to  do  otherwise ,  but  myself  and  com- 
panions, whom  you  see,  have  been  for  these  five  weeks  before  this 
fort,  to  take  it  and  the  thieves  who  garrison  it,  by  positive  orders 
from  the  king  and  council.     We  wonder,  therefore,  and  not  without 
reason,  how  my  lord  of  Berry  can  entreat  us  in  favor  of  his  enemies, 
and  desire  us  to  raise  the  siege  and  march  away.     We  all  agree  in 
declaring  that,  if  it  were  done,  we  should  give  the  greatest  encourage, 
raent  to  all  thieves  who  in  future  may  overrun  the  kingdom,  and  in. 
duce  them  to  commit  the  greatest  outrages.     Peter,  you  will  tell  the 
duke  of  Berry  from  us  all,  and  from  me  in  particular,  that  we  are 
ready  and  willing  to  obey  his  commands,  but  that  I  have  been  so 
positively  ordered  to  continue  this  siege,  with  as  much  vigor  and 
patience  as  possible,  until  I  be  master  of  the  place  and  garrison,  that 
I  dare  not  act  contrary ;  and  say,  that  I  shall  not  obey  any  other 
coramands  but  those  of  the  king,  whose  subject  I  am,  and  who  has 
sent  me  hither.     I  beg  of  you,  Peter,  to  tell  me  one  thing,  if  it  is  not 
an  improper  question  for  you  to  answer,  how  comes  it  that  ray  lord 
of  Berry  sues  in  favor  of  Aymerigot  Marcel,  who  has  done  such 
mischief  to  Auvergne  and  Limousin,  now  that  he  is  in  a  fair  way  of 
being  caught  and  punished  for  his  wickedness  and  breach  of  faith 
in  the  articles  of  the  truce  ?" 

The  squire  replied,  "  Two  Englishmen,  a  herald  and  another,  have 
come  to  the  duke,  with  very  pressing  letters  from  the  king  of  Eng- 
land and  the  duke  of  Lancaster  in  favor  of  Aymerigot."  "  I  readily 
believe  you,"  said  the  viscount :  '■  it  is  Derby  the  herald,  and  a  squire 
called  Cherbury,  who  likewise  brought  me  the  other  day  letters  simi- 
lar, I  suppose,  to  those  you  mention.  Say  also  from  me,  in  addition 
to  what  I  have  before  spoken,  that  I  beg  my  lord  of  Berry  to  con- 
sider well  this  matter;  that  letters  thus  obtained  from  lords  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water  deserve  no  attention  from  lords  on  this  side, 
who  love  the  honor  or  advantage  of  the  kingdom  of  France."  "  My 
lord,"  answered  the  squire, "  be  assured  that  I  will  repeat  every  word 
you  have  said  to  the  duke  of  Berry,  for  Aymerigot  is  not  so  much  in 
my  favor  but  I  would  rather  see  his  punishment  than  his  deliverance." 
On  this,  the  squire  took  leave  of  the  viscount  and  knights  present, 
mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  to  La  Nonnette,  where  he  related  to  the 
duke  of  Berry,  that  the  viscount  de  Meaux  would  not,  for  any  other 
commands  but  those  directly  from  the  king,  break  up  his  siege. 
This  answer  was  not  very  agreeable  to  the  duke,  who  imagined  he 
was  of  that  importance,  his  letters  ought  to  have  attention  paid  them 
in  France,  or  at  least  in  Auvergne.  When  Derby  and  his  companion 
learnt  the  purport  *of  the  answer,  they  were  much  cast  down,  for 
they  saw  they  had  labored  in  vain.  They  asked  the  duke,  what 
they  were  now  to  do.  "  Shall  we  leave  you  with  unsatisfactory  an- 
swers to  our  king  and  the  duhe  of  Lancaster  ?  who  had  the  fullest 
hope  you  would  have  had  the  siege  of  La  Roche  de  Vendais  raised, 
for  it  is  within  your  territories."  "  A  little  patience,"  replied  th« 
duke  :  "  Aymerigot  is  in  a  very  strong  place,  and,  unless  some  un 
fortunate  accident  happen,  cannot  for  a  long  time  be  taken.  I  mus* 
shortly  go  to  Paris ;  and,  when  there,  I  will  press  the  matter  warmly 
with  the  king  and  his  council,  since  my  good  cousins  of  England  are 
so  earnest  ia  the  matter.  You  both  shall  accompany  me,  and  wit- 
ness  the  exertions  I  make."  This  speech  contented  the  squire  and 
the  herald. 

Within  four  days  afterwards,  the  duke  set  out  from  La  Nonnette, 
leaving  there  the  duchess  and  the  greater  part  of  his  household,  and 
went  to  Riom  in  Auvergne.  He  waited  there  eight  days  for  the 
count  de  Sancerre  and  the  lord  de  Renel,»  whom  he  had  sent  to 
Avignon  on  his  private  affairs.  On  their  arrival,  they  set  out  together 
through  the  Bourbonnois,  and,  by  a  short  day's  journey,  came  to 
Boarges,  where  they  tarried  two  days.     On  the  third,  the  duke  de- 
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parted,  and  came  to  Mehun-sur-Yevre,*  where  he  had  one  of  the 
handsomest  castles  in  the  world ;  for  the  duke  had  expended  upward 
of  three  hundred  thousand  francs  in  building  and  ornamenting  it. 
He  remained  there  a  fortnight,  to  the  great  uneasiness  of  the  two 
Knglishmen  who  were  suitors  for  Aymerigot :  but,  as  they  could  not 
help  it,  they  dissembled  their  thoughts.  Indeed,  the  duke  no  longer 
intended  interfering  about  him,  and  I  will  explain  why.  The  count 
de  Sancerre,  the  lord  de  Renel,  and  sir  Peter  Mespin,  were  his  prin- 
cipal advisers :  they  heavily  charged  Aymerigot  with  several  crimes, 
gently  blaming  the'  duke,  and  saying  it  was  unbecoming  him  to  in- 
terfere in  the  aifairs  of  so  notorious  a  pillager,  whose  whole  life  had 
been  infamous )  that  he  had  committed  such  disgraceful  acts  in  Au- 
vergne  and  Limousin,  it  would  be  improper  to  speak  in  his  favor, 
and  that  he  ought  to  be  left  for  the  king's  justice  to  punish.  This, 
and  speeches  similar  to  it,  had  so  cooled  the  duke  as  to  prevent  him 
from  thinking  longer  on  the  subject ;  but  the  two  Englishmen  did 
not  neglect  their  duty  in  reminding  the  duke  of  it,  who,  dissembling 
nis  real  opinion,  courteously  answered,  "  Have  patience :  we  shall 
soon  be  at  Paris."  Notwithstanding  this,  he  still  remained  at  Me- 
hun-sur-Yevre more  than  three  weeks,  planning  new  improvements 
with  his  master  of  the  works,  Andrew  Beau-neveu,  in  sculpture  and 
painting ;  for  in  such  arts  he  took  great  delight,  and  was  well  skilled 
in  them.  There  was  not  a  more  able  man  in  this  respect  than  mas. 
ter  Andrew  Beau-neveu,  in  any  country,  as  may  be  judged  from  the 
many  fine  works  he  executed  in  France,  Hainault,  (his  native  coun- 
try,) and  England,  where  they  now  remain. 


CHAPTER    XVII. 

lYHEBISOT  HABCEL  HAVINS  LEFT  LA  KOCHE  DE  TENDAIS,  TO  SEEK  St7C- 
COB  EBOM  OTHEB  FILLA6EBS.  HIS  UEHTENAKT,  SUYOT  DU  SEL,.  IS 
SnSPBISED  BT  AN  AUBUSCADE,  AND  THE  EOBT  SimBENDEBS  ON  CAFI- 
THLATION. 

I  WILL  now  relate  what  happened  to  Aymerigot  Marcel,  and  to  his 
fort  of  La  Roche  de  Vendais.  He  had  a  quick  imagination,  and 
concluded,  from  the  continuance  of  the  siege,  that  the  letters  from 
the  king  of  England  and  the  duke  of  Lancaster  had  failed  in  the 
efiect  he  looked  to  from  them.  He  therefore  thought  of  another  ex- 
pedient, which  was  to  leave  his  castle  and  ride  night  and  day  unto 
the  garrisons  in  Perigord  and  other  places,  to  call  upon  I  iuyonnet 
de  Sainte  Foix,  Ernauton  de  Sainte  Colombo,  Grnauton  de  Rostem, 
John  de  Morsen,  Peter  d'Anchin,  Remonnet  de  Copane,  with  other 
Gascon  and  B^arnois  men-at-arms  of  the  English  party,  and  entice 
them  by  fair  speeches  to  enter  Auvergne  for  the  sake  of  plunder, 
and  then  to  advance  to  La  Roche  de  Vendais,  some  morning  or  eve- 
ning, and  capture  the  knights  and  squires  before  it,  which  would 
bring  them  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  francs  for  their  ransoms, 
without  counting  smaller  articles  of  pillage.  He  explained  his  whole 
plan  to  his  uncle,  Guyot  du  Sel,  and  asked  his  opinion.  He  replied, 
that  he  very  much  approved  of  it,  for  that  he  saw  no  other  means  of 
being  delivered  from  the  French.  "  Well,  uncle,"  said  Aymerigot, 
"  since  you  approve,  I  will  undertake  it ;  but  I  must  beg  one  thing 
of  you  before  I  set  out."  "  What  is  that?"  replied  Guyot.  "  It  is, 
that  during  my  absence  you  never  sally  out  of  the  casde,  nor  open 
the  barriers,  whatever  skirmishes  the  French  may  make,  for  you 
may  lose  more  than  you  can  gain."  "  I  will  take  care  not  to  do  it," 
answered  Guyot :  "  we  will  remain  shut  up  here  until  your  retnrn, 
or  until  we  hear  some  news  of  you."  "  Indeed,  my  good  uncle,  I 
beg  it  of  you,  for  we  cannot  vex  thenj  more  than  by  keeping  within 
our  walls :  as  for  their  attacks  and  skirmishes,  we  do  not  value  them." 
Within  three  days  after,  Aymerigot  left  the  castle  attended  only  by 
a  page,  and  began  his  journey  without  fear  of  the  French.  His  in- 
tention was  to  bring  back  with  him  some  bold  companions,  and  raise 
the  siege. 

Although  Aymerigot  had  quitted  La  Roche  de  Vendais,  it  was  un- 
known to  the  besiegers ;  for  the  garrison  could  go  in  and  out  with- 
out danger  from  them.  There  were  daily  skirmishes  before  the 
castle  and  at  the  barriers ;  arid,  about  five  or  six  days  after  the  de. 
parture  of  Aymerigot,  there  was  a  grand  assault  made  by  the  French, 
who  were  divided  into  three  parties,  all  of  which  were  engaged. 
Guyot  du  Sel  was  a  good  man-at-arms,  and  had  long  used  them  ;  but 
through  arrogance,  and  neglecting  to  observe  the  orders  of  his  nephew 
not  to  open  the  barriers  nor  to  sally  forth  on  any  account,  he  suffered 
as  you  will  hear. 

Three  squires,  two  from  Auvergne  and  one  from  Brittany,  dis- 
played great  courage,  and  were  preeminent  at  this  attack  at  the  part 
of  the  old  walls  very  near  the  castle.  The  squires  from  Auvergne 
were  called  Richard  de  la  Violette  and  Lubinot  de  Rochefort ;  the 
Breton  was  le  Monadic,  who,  when  made  prisoner,  at  the  taking  of 
Ventadour,  had  attached  himself  to  sir  William  le  Bouteiller.  This 
assault  lasted  until  night,  and,  though  these  squires  gained  renown, 
the  besiegers,  in  spite  of  their  labor  and  pain,  made  no  other  profit. 
The  viscount  de  Meaux  determined,  that  at  the  next  skirmish  he 
would  place  an  ambuscade  of  twelve  men-at-arms  in  an  old  grotto 
withoutBide  the  fort ;  and  he  told  his  men,  "  Advance  to  skirmish 
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at  the  barriers ;  and  if  you  shall  perceive  the  garrison  inclined  la 
make  a  sally,  as  is  likely  enough  for  such  covetous  persons  to  do, 
retire  gently  on  this  aide  the  ambush,  when  you  will  wheel  round  to 
renew  the  attack,  and  they,  being  thus  surrounded,  will  be  mada 
prisoners  or  slain." 

The  viscount's  plan  was  executed.  Those  ua.ned  fw  ihe  ambus, 
cade  were  Lewis  de  la  Glisvelle,  Robert  de  Bethencourt,  Vandelle, 
William  do  la  Saulsoye,  Peter  de  Saint  Vidal,  Gionnet  de  Villerac 
que,  Peter  de  Col,  Andrew  de  la  Roche,  John  Salmage,  with  three 
othere  to  make  up  the  dozen  of  good  men-at-arms,  who  posted  them, 
selves  within  the  old  grotto.  A^nother  party  went  to  skirmish,  under 
the  command  of  the  three  before-named  squires :  they  were  richly 
armed  at  all  points,  the  more  to  tempt  the  avarice  of  the  garrison, 
aad  were  only  twelve  in  number.  When  arrived  at  the  barriers, 
they  purposely  began  the  attack  most  awkwardly,  so  that  Guyot  du 
Sel  held  them  cheap,  and  said  to  his  companions,  "  By  saint  Marcel, 
we  will  make  a  sally  ;  for  there  are  at  the  barrieia  a  set  of  youngsters 
who,  from  their  manner,  do  not  seem  much  accustomed  to  the  use 
of  arms.  We  will  teach  them  their  use ;  and  they  cannot  avoid 
being  our  prisoners."  At  these  words,  he  had  the  barriers  flung  open, 
and  sallied  forth,  forgetful  of  his  promise  to  Aymerigot.  The  great 
desire  he  had  to  perform  some  deed  of  arms,  and  to  gain  a  prize, 
induced  him  to  act  thus.  The  French  were  much  rejeiced  to  see 
the  gariison  without  the  fort,  and  that  Guyot  du  Sel  was  among  the 
first:  they  retreated,  by  little  and  litde,  until  they  had  passed  the 
ambush,  eagerly  pursued  by  Guyot's  party.  When  those  in  ambush 
saw  it  was  time,  they  quitted  the  grotto,  and  posted  themselves  on 
the  road  to  the  fort,  shouting  out  "  Coucy  for  the  viscount !"  and  thus 
inclosed  their  front  and  rear. 

Guyot  du  Sel,  observing  this,  knew  he  had  been  in  fault,  and  that 
it  would  be  difficult  for  him  to  save  himself,  or  to  return  to  the  fort 
He  began  to  retire  toward  the  barriers,  but  was  strongly  opposed. 
Why  should  I  lengthen  my  story  1  They  were  all  made  prisoners, 
as  it  were  in  a  trap,  and  led  in  triumph  to  the  quarters  of  the  viscuuut 
and  the  other  knights.  When  the  viscount  de  Meaux  saw  Guyot 
du  Sel,  he  asked  him  "  where  was  Aymerigot  Marcel  ?"  for  he  tliought 
he  was  in  the  castle.  Guyot  replied,  "  he  was  ignorant  where  he 
was,  for  he  had  left  the  fort  twelve  days  ago."  The  knights,  hearing 
this,  concluded  he  was  gone  to  seek  for  aid.  Guyot  du  Sel  and  his 
fellow.prisoners  were  then  ordered  away;  and  the  viscount  asked 
the  knights  of  Auvergne.  "  what  shotdd  be  done  to  these  prisoners  '!" 
for  he  wished  to  act  from  their  decision.  Sir  William  le  Bouteillei 
answered,  "  Sir,  I  certainly  believe  that  Aymerigot  Marcel  is  gone 
to  persuade  the  garrisons  of  other  forts  to  come  to  his  assistance  :  he 
will  easily  find,  in  spite  of  the  truce,  adventurers,  who  will  join  him 
in  his  wickedness,  and  they  may  fall  on  us  some  morning  or  evening 
when  we  are  unprepared  to  resist  them,  and  do  us  much  damage  : 
Aymerigot  is  very  cunning,  and  of  great  wealth.  Let  us  therefore 
tell  Guyot  du  Sel  to  surrender  La  Roche  de  Vendais,  and  if  he  refuse 
his  consent,  that  his  own  head,  and  those  of  all  his  companions,  shall 
instantly  be  sacrificed." 

"  This  is  good  advice,"  replied  the  viscount ;  "  for,  in  truth,  to 
obtain  this  fort  are  we  come  into  the  country.     If  we  have  not  now 
Aymerigot  Marcel,  another  time  we  may  be  more  successful."   Upon 
this,  the  viscount,  the  lord  de  la  Tour,  sir  Robert  Dauphin,  sir  Wil- 
liam le  Bouteiller  and  their  companions,  advanced  as  near  to  the  fori 
as  they  could,  carrying  with  them  Guyot  du  Sel  and  the  other  p'is- 
oners.     The  viscount,  addressing  himself  to  Guyot  as  the  captain, 
said,  "  Guyot,  you,  as  well  as  your  friends,  who  are  now  our  prisoners, 
must  know  that,  unless  you  will  surrender  to  us  the  fort  of  La  Roche 
de  Vendais,  we  shall  instantly  order  your  heads  to  be  cut  off";  but, 
if  you  will  yield  it  Qp,  we  will  allow  you  freely  to  depart  whithciL- 
you  please.     Now,  consider  which  you  prefer,  death  or  liberty." 
Guyot  du  Sel  replied,  "  My  lord,  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  accommodate 
you:"  and  with  this  he  advanced  to  the  barriers  to  speak  with  those 
within  the  fort.     You  must  know,  that  the  remaining  garrison  looked 
on  themselves  as  conquered;  for  tjiey  knew  not  how  to  act,  not 
whom  to  choose  for  their  leader,  since  they  had  now  lost  their  two 
captains,  the  most  able  among  them.     Guyot  du  Sel  had  no  sooner 
explained  his  situation,  than  they  agreed  to  surrender  on  the  terms 
that  they  should  carry  away  with  them  all  they  were  able,  and  bj 
allowed  one  month  to  retire  whither  they  pleased.     This  was  in 
stantly  agreed  to,  and  written  and  signed.     The  French,  by  cue  for 
innate  issue  of  the  skirmish,  became  masters  of  La  Roche  de  Vendais : 
so  true  is  it,  that  good  or  ill  fortune  in  aims  is  the  lot  of  perseverance. 
J  ™"^JJ'''°'^  country  was  much  rejoiced  on  hearing  of  this  surren- 
der.    The  articles  of  the  treaty  with  Guyot  du  Sel  were  punctually 
observed,  and  when  the  garrison  hod  packed  up  all  they  could  carry, 
they  had  permission  to  depart,  and  passports  given  them,  to  continue 
for  one  month.     The  viscount  de  Meaux  and  his  knights  abandrned 
La  Roche  de  Vendais  to  the  country  people,  who  instansly  set  about 
demolishing  it,  and  never  left  it  until  there  did  not  remain  one  stone 
on  another.     The  men-at-arms  from  Auvergne,  who  had  joined  the 
viscount,  now  took  leave  of  him,  and  returned  to  their  homes.    The 
viscount  permitted  many  of  his  own  men  to  depart  for  Picardy  :  he 
himself  went  for  La  Rochelle,  but  stopped  at  Saint  Jean  d'Angely,  to 
detend  that  part  of  Saintonge  against  pillagers,  who,  whenever  tliey 
tound  a  good  opportunity,  overran  it,  for  his  orders  were  to  oppos* 
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CHAPTER    XVIII. 

IBS  imSSBHOERS  PROM  ENOLAND,  HEARINO  OP  THE  SCRKEKDER  OP  LA. 
KOCHB  DE  VENUAIS,  TAKE  LEAVE  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  BERRY.  AYMERIOOT 
RETIRES  TO  THE  HOUSE  OF  A  RELATION,  CALLED  TOURNEMINE,  WHO 
BETRAYS  HIM  TO  THE  KINS  OF  FRANCE.  HE  IS  CARRIED  TO  PARIS,  AND 
THERE  BEHEADED  AND  HIS  BODY  QUARTERED. 

You  have  heard  how  La  Roche  de  Vendaia  was  won,  to  the  con. 
tentment  of  the  surrounding  country,  for,  had  it  been  otherwise,  it 
would  have  suffered  much  from  the  garrison.  News  of  this  was  car. 
ried  to  the  duke  of  Berry  at  Cantelon,  a  manor  of  his  situated  between 
Chartres  and  Montlehery,  nine  leagues  from  Paris ;  but  he  was  indif- 
ferent about  the  matter,  for  he  was  become  quite  cool  in  regard  to 
BolicitiDg  the  king  in  favor  of  Aymerigot  Marcel. 


ExEct-iTioN  OF  Ayubriqot  Marcel  at  Paris.   From  a  MS.  Froinait  of  the  FiAeenth  cantniF. 


When  Derby  the  herald  heard  of  the  surrender  from  the  duke's 
knights,  he  said  to  Cherbury,  "  I  have  lost  one  hundred  francs,  which 
Aymerigot  had  promised  me."     "  For  what?  and  how  have  you  lost 

■  them  ?"  asked  the  squire.  "In  God's  name,"  said  Derby,  "  La  Roche 
de  Vendais  has  surrendered  :  the  French  have  conquered  it.     Let  us 

'  take  leave  of  the  duke  of  Berry  and  return  to  England,  for  we  have 
nothing  further  to  do  here."  "  Since  it  is  so,"  answered  the  squire, 
"  I  agree  to  it."  They  demanded  leave  of  the  duke  to  depart,  who 
granted  it,  and  gave  them  letters  to  the  king  of  England  and  the 
duke  of  Lancaster,  in  answer  to  those  they  had  brought.  On  their 
departure,  he  presented  the  herald  with  forty  francs,  and  gave  to  the 
squire  a  handsome  hackney.  On  quitting  the  duke,  they  took  the 
shortest  road  to  Calais,  and,  I  believe,  went  straight  to  England. 

News  of  the  loss  of  this  fort  was  carried  to  Aymerigot  Marcel,  as 
he  was  raising  troops  to  break  up  the  siege.  When  he  first  heard  it, 
he  would  have  all  the  particulars  told  him.  On  learning  that  it  had 
been  occasioned  by  an  imprudent  sally  Guyot  du  Sel  had  made  on 
the  French,  he  exclaimed  ;  "  Ah,  the  old  traitor  !  by  Saint  Marcel, 
if  I  had  him  here,  I  would  slay  him.  He  has  disgraced  me  and  all 
my  companions.  On  my  departure,  I  had  most  positively  ordered 
him  not  to  quit  the  fort,  whatever  attempts  the  French  might  make, 
and' he  has  done  just  the  contrary.  This  loss  can  never  be  recovered; 
nor  do  I  know  whither  to  make  my  retreat.  The  garrisons  of  Cha- 
luget  and  Donzac  are  determined  to  abide  by  the  truce,  and  my  com- 
panions are  scattered  abroad  like  discomfited  persons ;  but,  if  they 
were  with  me,  I  know  not  whither  I  could  lead  them.  Considering 
all  things,  I  am  in  a  distressing  situation  :  I  have  too  greatly  angered 
rhe  king  of  Ji^ance,  the  duke  of  Berry,  and  the  barons  and  common- 
alty of  Auvergne,  to  expect  any  favor ;  for  I  have  made  war  on  them 
.  during  the  truce,  thinking  to  gain,  but  I  am  now  more  likely  to  lose 
everything :  I  know  not  how  to  act ;  I  wish  at  this  moment  that  my 
wife,  myself  and  fortune,  were  in  England ;  we  there  should  be  safe ; 
but  how  the  devil  are  we  to  get  thither  7  for  I  shall  be  robbed  of  my 
wealth  twentv  times  before  'I  can  arrive  at  the  sea-shore.     A.11  the 


roads  through  Poitou,  Normandy,  and  Picardy,  that  lead  to  the  aea, 
are  well  guarded.  I  have  forfeited  my  life  j  that  is  clear ;  and,  if  I 
am  taken  and  sent  to  Paris,  shall  be  punished  accordingly,  and  lose 
my  all.  My  safest  plan  will  be  to  make  for  Bordeaux,  and  to  have 
■my  wealth  sent  thither  by  little  and  little,  and  then  to  remain  there  as 
long  as  the  truce  holds ;  for  I  am  in  hopes  that,  after  these  truces,  b 
curse  on  them !  the  war  will  be  renewed  with  more  vigor  than  ever 
between  France  and  England.  The  free  companions  vriU,  by  that 
time,  have  spent  their  former  gains,  and  be  eager  to  replenish  their 
purses."  Thus  did  Aymerigot  Marcel  converse  with  himself:  he  was 
cast  down  and  sorrowful,  and  knew  not  from  whom  to  ask  advice, 
nor  whether  to  return  to  Auvergne,  or  go  to  Bordeaux  and  send  for 
his  wife,  and  have  his  fortune  brought  thither  by  little  at  a  time.  If 
he  had  followed  this  plan,  he  would  have  done  well ;  but  he  acted 
otherwise,  and,  as  the  event  will  show,  suffered  fur  it.     It  is  thus 

Fortune  treats  her  favorites  ; 
when  she  has  raised  them  to 
the  highest  point  of  her  wheel, 
she  suddenly  plunges  them  in 
the  dirt :  witness  Aymerigot 
Marcel.  The  foolish  fellow 
was  worth,  as  was  believed  in 
Auvergne,  more  than  one  hun. 
dred  thousand  francs  in  money, 
which  he  lost  in  one  day,  to. 
gether  with  his  life.  I  there, 
fore  say,  that  dame  Fortune 
played  him  one  of  her  tricks, 
which  she  had  played  to  sev- 
eral before,  and  she  will  do 
the  same  to  many  after  him. 

Aymerigot,  in  his  tribula- 
tions, bethought  himself  of  a 
cousin-german  he  had  in  Au 
vergne,  a  squire  called  Tourne. 
mine,  to  whom  he  resolved  to 
apply,  and  ask  his  advibe 
This  he  did,  and,  only  attendee 
by  a  page,  entered  the  castle 
of  his  cousin.  He  thought  to 
be  well  received  there,  on  ac- 
count of  his  relationship,  but 
was  disappointed ;  for  this 
squire  was  not  in  the  good 
graces  of  the  duke  of  Berry, 
who  indeed  hated  him,  as  the 
squire  knew  well.  He  was 
afraid  of  the  consequences, 
and  resolved,  on  seeing  his 
cousin  Aymerigot  enter  his 
castle,  to  arrest  him  and  inform 
the  duke  of  Berry  what  he  had 
done,  and  offer,  if  he  would 
forgive  him  and  be  on  good 
terms  for  the  futur'i,  to  deliver 
up  Aymerigot  Marcel,  for  him  to  do  with  him  as  he  should  please. 
All  this  he  executed ;  for,  when  Aymerigot  entered  the  castle,  he 
was  shown  into  a  chamber,  when,  having  pulled  off  his  sword  and 
cleaned  himself,  he  asked  the  servants,  "Where  is  my  cousin  Tourne. 
mine  ?"  "  He  is  in  his  chamber,"  replied  the  servants,  who  already 
knew  their  master's  design :  "  come  and  see  him."  "  With  all  my 
heart,"  said  Aymerigot.  Having  put  on  a  new  dress,  and  laid  aside 
his  coat  of  mail,  which  he  usually  wore,  he  said  to  the  servants, 
"  Come,  let  us  go  to  my  cousin  Toumemine,  for  it  is  a  long  time 
since  I  have  seen  him."  They  conducted  him  straight  to  his 
chamber,  and,  on  entering  it,  Aymerigot  saluted  him,  suspecting  no 
evil :  but  Tournemine  said  ;  "  How  is  this,  Aymerigot  1  Who  has 
sent  for  you  ?  and  what  has  brought  you  hither  ?  You  wish  to  dis- 
honor me.  I  therefore  arrest  you  as  my  prisoner ;  for  I  should  net 
otherwise  loyally  acquit  myself  to  the  crown  of  France,  nor  to  my 
lord  of  Berry  :  you  are  a  wicked  traitor,  who  have  broken  the  truce, 
and  shall  suffer  for  it :  it  is  on  your  account  the  duke  of  Berry  hates 
me  mortally,  but,  through  your  means,  I  will  make  my  peace ;  for, 
dead  or  alive,  you  shall  be  given  up  to  him,  and  never,  on  any  other 
account,  shall  you  leave  this  castle."  This  speech  astonished  Ay. 
merigot,  who  replied  ;  "  Why,  Toumemine,  I  am  your  cousin.  Are 
you  in  earnest  in  what  you  say  ?  or  do  you  do  it  to  try  me  7  I  came 
hither,  in  full  confidence,  to  see  you  and  ask  your  advice,  and  I  meet 
with  this  cruel  and  harsh  reception."  "  I  know  not  what  you  pro. 
posed  for  yourself,"  answered  Tournemine,  "  but  I  shall  certainly 
execute  what  I  have  intimated  to  you,"  and  then  laid  hands  on  him : 
his  servants,  who  knew  what  they  were  to  do,  advanced  and  seized 
him.  Thus  was  Aymerigot  taken  without  a  possibility  of  making 
any  defence  ;  for,  as  I  have  said,  he  had  disarmed  himself;  nor  could 
any  entreaties  prevent  Toumemine  from  ordering  him  heavy  fetters 
on  his  legs,  and  causing  him  to  be  confined  in  a  strong  towei  under 


When  this  was  done,  ho  had  the  gates  of  the  castle  locked.,  taking 
himself  the  keys,  ordering  his  servants,  under  pain  of  de^tk  pot  tr 
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)nt  by  him.     He  then  wrote  letters  to  the    smaller  vessels,  called  brigandines,  to  amii 


JO  near  the  gates  unless  sent  by  him.  He  then  wrote  letters  to  the 
diike  of  Berry,  to  say  he  had  made  Aymerigot  Marcel  his  prisoner ; 
and  if  he  would  forgive  him  and  make  a  solid  peace,  he  would  give 
him  up  to  his  pleasure.  When  the  letters  were  finished  and  sealed, 
ne  called  to  him  his  most  confidential  servant,  and  said ;  "  Set  out 
instantly  for  Paris,  and  del'ver  these  letters  to  the  duke  of  Berry  : 
recommend  me  to  him,  and  be  sure  not  to  return  without  answers." 
The  varlet  took  the  letters,  mounted  an  active  horse,  and  rode  to 
Paris,  where  the  duke  of  Berry  was.  Ou  being  admitted,  he  pre- 
sented the  letters  from  his  master,  Tournemine.  The  duke,  having 
jpened  and  read  them,  said  smiling  to  his  knights ;  "  Would  you  like 
to  hear  news  ?  Aymerigot  Marcel  is  caught :  his  cousin-german 
Tournemine,  as  he  writes  me  word,  holds  him  in  prison."  The 
knights  replied ;  "  My  lord,  this  is  excellent  news  for  Auvergne  and 
Limousin  ;  for  they  have  had,  for  a  long  time,  a  bad  neighbor  in  Ay- 
merigot. He  has  done  so  much  mischief  that,  if  you  please,  he  shall 
make  his  end  on  a  gibbet,  for  he  deserves  no  favor  nor  pardon."  "  I 
know  not,"  said  the  duke,  "  what  the  king  or  his  council  may  wish 
to  do  with  him :  I  shall  talk  with  them  on  the  subject."  Not  long 
after  this  conversation,  the  duke  took  boat  and  crossed  the  Seine  to 
the  Louvre,  where  the  king  and  his  council  were.  He  related  the 
intelligence  ho  had  received,  and  gave  them  the  letters  of  Tourne. 
mine  to  read,  which  afforded  satisfaction  to  all.  The  lords  said,  that 
such  pillagers  always  came  to  a  disgraceful  death,  and  that  sooner  or 
later  it  awaited  them.  It  was  determined,  that  the  duke  of  Berry 
should  undertake  the  management  of  this  business,  and  order  the 
seneschal  of  Auvergn6  to  fetch  Aymerigot,  and  bring  him  to  Paris, 
where  he  should  be  confined  in  thfe  Bastille,  at  the  gate  of  St.  An- 
thony, and  delivered  over  to  the  provost  of  the  Ch&telet,  who  would 
'ake  good  care  of  him.  It  was  also  resolved,  that  on  account  of  the 
agreeable  service  Tournemine  had  now  done  to  the  crown  of  France, 
all  his  former  misdeeds  should  be  forgiven,  and  a  pardon  granted  by 
letters  patent,  which  Tournemine's  servant  brought  back  with  him, 
and  by  it  pleased  his  master  greatly,  for  in  them  he  confided. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  seneschal  of  Auvergne,  by  an  order 
from  the  duke  of  Berry,'  came  to  the  castle  of  Tournemine,  and  had 
Aymerigot  Marcel  delivered  up  to  him  :  who  was  thunderstruck  at 
thus  finding  himself  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  Why  should  I 
make  a  long  story  of  it  1  The  seneschal  had  him  escorted  by  a 
body  of  men-at-arms  through  the  country,  and  crossed  the  Seine  and 
Marne  at  Charenton.  Thence  he  condficted  him  to  the  castle  of 
the  Bastille,  and  delivered  him  to  the  charge  of  the  viscount  d'Achy, 
who  was  at  that  time  governor  of  it.  He  was  not  long  detained 
there,  but  given  up  to  the  provost  of  the  Chft.telet,  who  cairied  him 
Ihither.  True  it  is,  that  he  oiTered  ^ixty  thousand  francs  for  his 
pardon,  but  no  one  would  have  anything  to  do  with  him :  they  told 
him  the  king  was  rich  enough,  and  wanted  not  his  money.  From 
the  time  he  was  delivered  to  the  provost,  there  was  no  delay  in  his 
trial,  when  he  was  condemned  to  a  shameful  death,  as  a  traitor  to  the 
crown  of  France. 

He  was  first  carried  in  a  cart  to  the  pillory  in  the  market-place, 
and  turned  round  within  it  several  times.  His  difierent  crimes  were 
then  read  aloud,  for  which  he  was  to  receive  death.  Sir  William  le 
Trun*  was  by  his  side  a  long  time,  and  talked  much  with  him,  on 
the  affairs  of  Auvergne,  as  it  was  supposed,  and  to  learn  the  truth 
respecting  several  captains  of  forts,  whether  they  had  been  associates 
in  his  wickedness.  This  was  certainly  known  to  the  lords,  but  I 
never  could  gain  information  respecting  it,  His  head  was  cut  off, 
and  his  four  quarters  affixed  over  four  different  gates  of  Paris.  Such 
was  the  end  of  A>merigx)t  Marcel ;  but  I  know  not  what  became  of 
his  wife,  or  of  his  wealth. 


CHAPTER    XIX. 

*BB  CHRISTIAN  LOADS  WEIGH  ANCHOR,  AND  LEAVE  THE  ISLAND  OP 
COMINO,  IN  ORDER  TO  LAY  SIESE  TO  THE  TOWN  OF  AFRICA.  THE 
MANNER    IN    WHICH    THEY    CONDUCT    THEMSELVES. 

I  HAVE  dwelt  very  long  on  the  subject  of  Aymerigot  Marcel,  in 
detniling  his  actions,  that  I  might  illustrate  his  life  and  death ;  for  in 
such  a  history  as  this,  both  good  and  bad  must  be  spoken  of,  that 
they  may  serve  as  an  excitement  or  warning  in  times  to  come.  Had 
Aymerigot  turned  his  mind  to  virtue,  he  would  have  done  much 
good,  for  he  was  an  able  man-at-arms  and  of  great  courage ;  but, 
having  acted  in  a  different  manner,  he  came  to  a  disgraceful  death. 

We  will  return  to  the  noble  enterprise  the  knights  of  France  and 
other  countries  had  undertaken  against  Africa,  and  continue  our 
narrative  from  the  place  where  we  left  off.  It  was,  I  believe,  at  the 
island  of  Comino  that  the  knights  had  assembled,  after  the  great 
storm  in  the  gulf  of  Lyons,  to  wait  for  those  who  had  separated  from 
the  fleet,  as  that  island  was  but  thirty  miles  from  Africa,  whither 
they  were  bound.  They  remained  there  nine  days,  and,  when  re- 
covered from  their  fatigues,  they  addressed  the  masters  of  the  galleys 
as  follows  :  "  Gentlemen,  we  are  now  on  the  nearest  land  to  the 
strong  town  of  Africa,  whither,  if  It  please  God,  we  will  go,  and 
besiege  it.  We  must  therefore  consult  with  you  how  we  may  enter 
the  harbor  and  disembark.    We  propose  to  send  in  advance  our 


[r  Ih*  MSB.  it  U  ■»  William  le  Bottteiller,  which  I  should  think  mon  probable. 


smaller  vessels,  called  brigandines,  to  amuse  tlie  enemy,  while  we 
remain  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor:  on  the  following  day  we  will, 
at  our  leisure,  land,  through  God's  grace,  and  encamp  ourselves  as 
near  the  town  as  possible,  out  of  the  reach  of  their  bncolles  :*  the 
Genoese  cross-bows  shall  be  drawn  up,  and  ready  for  defence  or  at. 
tack.  We  suppose  that,  on  our  debarkation,  a  multitude  of  your 
young  squires  will  demand  to  be  knighted,  for  increase  of  honor  and 
advancement.  Instruct  them  gently  how  they  ought  to  act,  for  you 
are  very  capable  of  doing  it ;  and  know,  gentlemen,  that  we  are  well 
inclined  to  acquit  ourselves  handsomely  toward  you  ;  and,  to  show 
our  eagerness  to  annoy  the  enemy,  we  shall  take  every  -possible 
pains  that  this  town  of  Africa  may  be  won.  It  has  done  you  too 
great  damage  to  be  longer  endured,  and  is,  besides,  the  key  to  the 
empire  of  Barbary  and  the  Burronnding  kingdoms  of  Africa,  Morocco 
and  Bugia.  Should  God,  of  his  goodness,  permit  us  to  conquer  it, 
all  the  Saracens  will  tremble,  as  far  as  Nubia  and  Syria,  and  wo 
shall  be  everywhere  talked  of.  With  the  assistance  of  the  princes 
of  Christendom,  who  are  the  nearest  to  us,  we  may  reinforce  it  with 
men,  and  victual  it  again ;  so  that,  if  once  we  gain  possession,  it 
vrill  become  a  place  for  all  knights  and  squires  to  adventure  them. 
selves  in  arms  against  the  enemies  of  God,  and  conquer  their  lands." 
"  My  lords,"  replied  the  masters  of  the  vessels,  "  we  shall  never  pre. 
tend  to  teach  you  how  to  act,  but  give  our  opinions  with  all  modesty 
and  humility  ;  fgr  you  are  too  noble,  wise  and  valiant,  for  us  to  pre. 
tend  to  lay  down  rules  for  yovir  conduct."  The  lord  de  Coucy  said, 
"  We  should,  however,  wish  to  have  your  opinions,  for  we  have 
observed  nothing  but  what  is  praiseworthy  in  you  ;  and,  as  it  is  yon, 
who  have  brought  us  hither,  to  accomplish  deeds  "of  arms,  we  shall 
never  act  without  having  your  advice."  Such  were  the  conversa. 
tions  held  in  the  island  of  Comino,  in  the  presence  of  the  duke  ot 
Bourbon,  the  count  d'Eu,  and  some  of  the  great  barons  of  France, 
with  the  captains  of  the  Genoese  vessels,  before  they  sailed  for  the 
coast  of  Africa. 

When  all  was  ready,  and  the  men-at-arms  had  reembarked  on 
board  their  galleys,  vrith  a  good  will  to  meet  their  enemies  the  Sara, 
cens,  the  admiral  gave  ordera  for  the  trumpets  to  sound,  and  the  fleet 
to  get  under  weigh.  The  sea  was  now  calm,  and  the  weather  fine  : 
it  was  a  pleasure  to  see  the  roweis  force  their  vessels  through  its 
smooth  surface,  which  seemed  to  delight  in  bearing  these  Christians 
to  the  shores  of  the  infidels.  Their  fleet  was  numerous  and  well 
ordered ;  and  it  was  a  fine  sight  to  view  their  various  banncra  and 
pennons,  emblazoned  with  their  arms,  fluttering  with  the  gentle 
gales,  and  glittering  in  the  sun.  Late  in  the  evening,  the  Christians 
saw  the  towers  of  Africa,  as  pointed  out  to  them  by  the  sailors, 
which,  as  they  advanced,  opened  more  to  their  view.  Every  one 
was  rejoiced  at  this  sight,  and  not  without  cause,  as  they  had  in  part 
accomplished  the  object  of  their  voyage.  If  the  Christians,  on  thus 
seeing  Africa,  conversed  much  concerning  the  war  they  were  about 
to  commence,  the  Saracens,  who  had  so  plainly  observed  them  from 
their  town,  and  were  on  the  watch,  did  the  same.  They  were  as. 
tonished  at  the  great  number  of  vessels,  of  all  descriptions,  and  con. 
eluded  they  had  a  very  large  army  on  board,  to  besiege  the  town. 
They  were  not  cast  down  with  Ais,  for  they  knew  the  place  was 
strong,  well  fortified  with  towers,  and  plentifully  stored  with  artillery 
and  provisions. 

On  their  first  noticing  the  fleet,  they  sounded,  according  to  custom, 
a  number  of  bells  on  the  towers,  to  alarm  and  inform  the  country 
that  an  enemy  was  on  the  coast.  There  were  encamped  near  the 
town  a  large  body  of  barbarians  and  infidels,  whom  the  kings  of 
Tunis  and  Bugia  had  sent  thither  to  defend  the  coast,  and  prevent 
the  Christians  from  making  any  progress  into  the  interior  of  the 
country.  The  noise  of  the  trumpets  and  drums  announced  the  arrival 
of  the  Christians ;  and,  in  consequence,  they  formed  their  army 
according  to  their  manner,  and  sent  some  of  the  ablest  captains  to 
the  shore  to  observe  the  motions  of  the  enemy,  and  the  manner  of 
their  debarkation.  They  also  posted  their  most  expert  men-at-arms 
on  the  towers  and  battlements  of  the  town,  that  they  might  not  be 
taken  by  surprise  ;  for  it  was  stj-ong  enough  to  resist  everything  but 
a  long  siege,  if  they  were  on  their  guard. 

As  I,  John  Froissart,  the  author  of  these  chronicles,  was  never  in 
Africa,  I  sought  all  the  information  1  could  from  those  knights  and 
squires  who  had  been  on  this  expedition,  and  made  several  journeys 
to  Calais  to  learn  the  truth  of  all  that  passed.t  [Having  inquired  as 
to  the  size  and  form  of  the  town  of  Africa,  some  who  had  been  therp 
figured  it  out  to  me,  and  said  it  was  in  the  form  of  a  bow,  like  t» 
Calais,  extending  its  arms  toward  the  sea.  This  town  of  Africa,  a» 
the  time  the  lords  of  France  and  other  nations  were  before  it,  with 
an  anxious  desire  to  win  it,  was  wonderfully  strong,  surrounded  with 
high  walls  at  proper  distances  :  tlie  entrance  of  the  harbor  was 
defended  by  a  tower  larger  than  the  rest,  on  which  was  placed  a 
biicolle  to  cast  large  stones  and  quarrels,  with  which  it  was  well 
provided. 

When  the  Christians  approached  the  harbor,  the  walls  of  the  town 
seemed  to  be  hung  with  cloths  or  tapestry,  somewhat  similar  in  af. 
pearance  to  coverlids  of  beds.     They  cast  anchor  about  one  league  • 


*     BnooUes,"  machines  to  throw  itones:  a  oort  of  BUng.-Do  Cause. 
!■  '  AH  T„  """^ '  ^  i'  additional  matter,  omitted  by  Sauvage  and  Vermrd, 

from  MS.  No.  4379,  Bib.  Harl.  in  the  Museum,  ond'liom  a  MS.  in  tb«  Hd'od  Librur 
which  u  precisely  the  same. 
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Histant  from  the  port,  where  they  remained  until  the  morrow.  The 
night  was  clear  and  serene,  for  it  was  the  month  of  July,  about  Mag. 
dalen-tide ;  and  they-  made  themselves  comfortable,  rejoicing  that, 
through  God's  pleasure,  they  had  so  far  succeeded  as  to  have  the  town 
of  Africa  n6w  before  them. 

The  Saracens,  who  were  on  the  opposite  shore  watching  the  Chris- 
tian fleet,  held  this  night  a  council  on  their  future  mode  of  proceeding, 
Sir  they  knew  the  town  would  be  besieged.  «  They  thus  conversed 
among  themselves :  "  Our  enemies  are  now  arrived :  they  will,  if 
they  can,  land  and  lay,  siege  to  Africa,  which  is  the  key  to  the  ad- 
joining kingdoms.  We  must,  therefore,  consider  well  our  plans  for 
opposing  them ;  otherwise  we  shall  be  greatly  blamed,  and  especially 
if  we  should  not  at  first  dispute  their  landing."  It  was  proposed  by 
a  valiant  Saracen,  called  Mandifer,  to  resist  their  landing,  as  being 
the  most  honorable,  and  to  oppose  them  instantly  with  their  whole 
force,  or  they  would  probably  have  fault  found  with  them.  This 
was  strongly  supported  by  many,  as  it  seemed  the  most  courageius 
plan ;  when  an  ancient  Saracen  began  to  speak,  who  had  great  m- 
fluence  among  them,  as  he  showed.  This  lord  came  from  a  town 
in  Africa  called  Maldages,  and  his  name  was  Bellius.  He  gave  his 
opinion  quite  contrary  to  that  of  Mandifer,  and  supported  it  with  the- 
r'oUowing  reasons :  "  Gentlemen,  we  are  sent  hither  to  guard  the 
coast  and  defend  this  country  :  but  we  have  no  orders  from  the  kings 
of  Tunis  or  of  Bugia  to  attack  our  enemies  without  having  maturely 
considered  the  consequences.  What  I  have  to  propose,  I  will  main- 
tuin  by  such  reasons  as  these  :-First,  you  must  siippose  that  this  army 
of  Christians  has  been  long  in  preparation,  and  is  provided  with  all 
tilings  necessary.  Their  captains,  you  may  also  believe,  are  perfect 
men-at-arms,  as  able  in  council  as  in  the  field,  with  the  greatest  ardor 
to  perform  deeds  of  arms.  If  we  meet  them  on  the  shore,  they  will 
advance  their  Genoese  cross-bows,  for  you  may  be  assured  they  have 
brought  numbers  of  them.  It  will  be  against  them  who  have  such 
excellent  cross-bows  that  we  must  support  the  first  attack ;  and  we 
are  not  armed  nor  have  we  shields  to  guard  us  against  their  arrows : 
our  men,  finding  themselves  wounded,  will  draw  back  and  refuse  the 
combat,  so  that  these  Genoese  will  make  good  their  landing  in  spite 
of  us.  Their  men-at-arms,  desirous  of  displaying  their  courage,  will 
leap  fiem  their  boats,  and,  observing  our  disorder,  will  attack  us  with 
lances,  and  gain  a  victory  :  should  this  happen,  the  town  of  Africa 
is  irrecoverably  lost  for  anything  we  can  do  to  prevent  it.  Those 
within  will  be  so  much  discouraged  by  our  defeat,  that  before  our 
men  can  be  rallied,  the  place  will  be  taken  by  storm  or  capitulation, 
and  be  so  well  guarded  that  we  shall  have  the  greatest  difiiculty  to 
regain  it.  The  French,  and  those  with  them,  are  very  expert  and 
subtle  in  arms.  I  therefore  maintain,  that  it  will  be  more  to  our  ad. 
vantage  that  the  enemy  should  be  ignorant  of  our  force  at  the  onset; 
for  at  this  moment  we  have  not  a  sufficiency  to  offer  them  battle, 
though  our  strength  is  daily  increasing.  I  advise,  that  we  suffer  them 
10  disembark  at  their  ease ;  for,  as  they  have  no  horses  to  advance 
into  the  country,  they  will  remain  where  they  land,  suspicious  of  our 
intentions.]  The  town  of  Africa  is  not  afraid  of  them,  nor  of  their 
attacks,  for  it  is  tolerably  strong,  and  well  provided  with  everything. 
The  air  is  now  warm,  and  will  be  hotter.  They  will  be  exposed  to 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  while  we  shall  be  in  the  shade.  Their  provisions 
will  be  destroyed,  without  hopes  of  having  a  supply,  if  they  make 
all)'  long  stay,  and  we  shall  have  abundance  from  our  own  country  : 
we  will  frequently  beat  up  their  quarters ;  and  should  they  be  unfor. 
tunate  in  these  skirmishes,  they  will  be  worn  down.  We  must  avoid 
all  general  engagements,  otherwise  we  cannot  conquer  them;  but 
we  shall  do  it  by  this  plan,  and  trusting  to  the  climate,  which  is  con- 
trary to  the  nature  of  their  constitutions.  [They  will  not  have  any 
reinforcements,  and  we  shall  have  many.  The  extreme  heat  of  the 
sun,  and  the  fatigue  they  will  undergo  from  being  always  armed  in 
fear  of  us,  will  very,  soon  bring  on  disorders  which  will  carry  num. 
bers  to  the  gi  <ve,  and  thns  shall  ve  be  revenged  without  striking  a 
blow.]  Such  a  the  plan  I  proposi  ;  and,  if  I  knew  of  any  better,  I 
would  lay  it  before  you." 

All  those  in  the  council  who  had  been  used  to  arms,  adopted  the 
advice  the  old  Saracen  lord  had  given.  It  was  in  consequence  for- 
bidden, under  pain  of  death,  for  die  army  to  attack  or  skirmish  with 
the  Christians  on  the  sea-shore,  but  they  were  ordered  to  remain 
quietly  in  their  quarters,  and  suffer  them  to  land  and  encamp  them- 
selves without  any  opposition.  None  dared  infringe  these  orders. 
They  sent  a  body  of  their  archers  into  the  town  of  Africa,  to  assist  in 
its  defence,  and  never  made  any  movement  until  the  morrow,  so  that 
the  country  seemed  uninhabited; 

The  Christians  having  lain  this  night,  as  I  have  said,  at  anchor  at 
the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  made  themselves  ready  the  next  day,  which 
was  a  clear  bright  morning,  for  approaching  the  town,  being  very  de- 
sirous to  land.  Trumpets  and  clarions  began  to  sound  and  make  a 
loud  noise  on  board  the  different  galleys  and  ships.  When  it  was 
about  nine  o'clock,  and  the  Christians  had  drunk  a  cup,  and  partaken 
of  soup  made  of  Grecian  or  Malmsey  wines,  with  which  they  had 
abundantly  provided  themselves,  to  chser  their  hearts  and  raise  their 
spirits,  they  began  to  execute  the  plan  tliey  had  laid  down  while  at 
tbe  island  of  Comino.  They  sent,  as  it  seems  to  me,  some  light  ves. 
•els  called  brigandines,  armed  with  bricolles  and  cannons,  first  toward 
the  harbor.  When  they  were  properly  drawn  up  n  array,  they  en. 
»>r«d  the  haven,  and  saluted  the  town  with  arrows  and  storns ;  but 


the  walls  were  hung  with  wet  carpeting  to  deaden  the  blows.  These 
brigandines  entered  the  port  without  damage,  and  were  followed  by 
the  galleys  and  other  vessels  in  such  handsome  order  as  to  make  a 
pleasant  show.  In  turning  into  the  harbor,  tliere  was  a  large  castle 
with  towers,  and  on  oiie  larger  than  the  rest  was  placed  a  brioolle, 
for  the  defence  of  the  place,  which  was  not  idle,  but  threw  quarrels 
among  the  fleet.  On  each  of  the  towers  on  the  walls  was  a  bricolle 
which  shot  well ;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  the  Saracens  had  laid  in  stores 
for  a  long  time,  from  the  expectation  of  a  siege. 

When  the  Christians  entered  the  port  of  Africa,  to  disembark,  the 
weather  was  so  beautiful,  and  their  order  so  well  preserved,  that  it 
was  delightful  to  see  it.  Their  tnimpets  and  clarions  made  the  air 
resound,  and  were  echoed  back  by  the  waves.  Many  knights  both 
from  France  and  from  other  countries  now  displayed  their  banners, 
and  several  knights  were  created.  The  first  of  whom  was  John  lord 
de  Ligny,  in  Hainault:  he  was  knighted  by  his  cousin,  sir  Henry 
d'Antoing,  and  the  lord  de  Ligny  there  first  displayed  his  banner, 
which  was  emblazoned  with  his  arms  on  a  field  or,  having  a  bend 
gules.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  cousin.german,  the  lord  d'Hav. 
reth  in  Hainault.  All  the  knights  and  squires  disembarkod  in  view 
of  the  Saracens,  on  a  Wednesday,  the  vigil  of  Magdalen-day,*  in  the 
year  of  grace  1390,  and  as  they  landed,  encamped  according  to  or. 
ders  from  the  marshals.  Thus  they  took  possession  of  the  land  of 
their  enemies,  who,  noticing  their  camp,  could  not  avoid  highly  prais- 
ing the  good  order  of  it.  Those  in  the  larger  galleys,  that  could  not 
lie  near  the  shore,  were  put  into  boats  and  conveyed  to  land,  under 
the  banner  of  our  Lady.  The  Saracens,  both  within  and  without 
the  town,  allowed  them  to  land  peaceably,  for  they  were  not  in  num. 
bers  sufficient  to  oppose  them  :  and  the  French  advanced  with  dis- 
played banners,  on  which  were  emblazoned  their  arms,  to  places 
marked  out  for  their  lodgings  by  the  marshals. 

The  duke  of  Bourbon,  as  commander-in-chief,  was  lodged  in  the 
centre  of  his  army,  with  all  honor,  and  powerfully  guarded.  The 
device  on  his  banner,  powdered  over  with  flowers-de-luce,  was  a 
figure  of  the  Virgin  Mary  in  white,  seated  in  the  centre,  and  an  es. 
cutcheon  of  Bourbon  at  her  feet.  I  will  name  those  lords  of  rank 
who  were  quartered  on  the  right  of  the  duke,  looking  toward  the 
town  :  first,  sir  William  de  la  Tremouille  and  his  brother  with  a  pen. 
non ;  the  lord  de  Bordenay,  with  a  banner  ;  sir  Helion  de  Lignac, 
with  a  pennon  ;  the  lord  de  Tours,  the  same.  Then  were  placed  the 
Hainaulters,  whose  standard  bore  the  device  of  the  lord  William  of 
Hainault,  at  that  time  count  d'Ostrevant,  eldest  son  of  duke  Albert  of 
Bavaria,  count  of  Holland,  Hainault  and  Zealand,  which  device  was 
a  harrow  or,  on  a  field  gules.  There  was  the  lord  d'Havreth  with 
his  banner ;  the  lord  de  Ligny,  with  his ;  and  then  the  lord  Philip, 
count  d'Artois,  with  his  banner ;  the  lord  de  Mathefelon,  with  his 
banner ;  the  lord  de  Calan,  with  a  pennon  ;  the  seneschal  d'Eu,  with 
the  same  ;  the  lord  de  Linieres,  with  a  banner ;  the  lord  de  Thim, 
with  the  same;  the  lord  d'Ameval,  with  the  same;  sir  Walter  de 
Chastillon,  with  a  pennon ;  sir  John  de  Chftteaumorant,  with  a  ban- 
ner ;  the  brother  to  the  marshal  de  Sancerre,  with  a  pennon  ;  the 
lord  de  Couey,  with  his  banner,  and  better  supported  than  any,  ex- 
cept the  duke  of  Bourbon ;  the  lord  de  Licques,  with  a  pennon ;  sii 
Stephen  de  Sancerre,  with  the  same  ;  and  then  the  pennon  of  the 
king  of  France,  blazoned  with  his  device  ;  beside  it,  was  sir  John  le 
Barrels,  with  his  pennon  ornamented  with  his  arms ;  sir  William 
Morles,  with  his  banner ;  the  lord  de  Longueval,  with  a  pennon  ;  sir 
John  de  Roye,  with  a  banner ;  the  lord  de  Bours,  with  a  pennon  ; 
the  viscount  d'Ausnay,  with  a  banner ;  and  sir  John  de  Vienne,  ad- 
miral of  France,  with  his  banner. 

Those  on  the  left  hand  of  the  duke  of  Bourfeon  were,  the  lord 
d'Ausemont,  with  a  banner ;  sir  John  Beaufort,  bastard  to  the  duke 
of  Lancaster,  a  banner ;  sir  John  le  Bouteiller,  an  Englishman,  u 
pennon  ;  sir  John  de  Crama,  a  banner ;  the  souldich  de  I'Estrade,  a 
permon  ;  sir  John  de  Harcourt,  a  banner ;  the  lord  Berald,  counl 
de  Clermont,  and  dauphin  of  Auvergne,  a  banner,  and  with  good 
array ;  sir  Hugh  Dauphin,  his  brother,  a  pennon  ;  the  lord  de  Berth- 
encourt,  a  pennon  ;  the  lord  de  Pierre  Buffiere,  a  banner  ;  the  lord 
de  Saint  Semere,  a  banner;  the  lord  de  Louvart,  marshal  of  the  army, 
a  pennon  ;  the  begue  de  Beausse,  a  pennon  ;  the  lord  de  Louvy,  a 
banner ;  sir  Gerard  de  Louvy,  his  brother,  a  pennon ;  the  lord  de 
Saint-Germain,  a  banner  ;  and  then  the"  pennon  on  a  standard,  with 
the  device  of  the  duke  of  Bourbon  •  the  lord  Philip  de  Bar,  a  banner; 
sir  Lewis  de  Poitiers,  a  pennon  :  sir  Robert  de  Calobre,  the  same  ; 
the  viscount  de  Les,  a  banner ;  the  lord  de  Nogent,  the  same  ;  the 
lord  de  Villeneuve,  a  pennon ;  sir  William  de  Moulin,  the  same  ;  the 
lord  de  Longwy,  a  pennon  ;  sir  Angorget  d'Aniboise,  'be  same  ;  sir 
Alain  de  la  Champaigne,  a  pennon. 

All  these  banners  and  pennons  that  I  have  named  were  placed  in 
front  of  the  camp,  facing  the  town  of  Africa  ;  but  there  were  many 
knights  and  squires,  of  great  courage  and  ability,  who  were  quartered 
in  the  fields,  whom  I  cannot  name,  and,  if  I  tuuld,  it  would  take  up 
too  much  space,  for  they  were,  in  the  whole,  fourteen  thousand,  all 
gentlemen.  This  was  a  handsome  army,  able  to  perform  many  gal- 
lant deeds,  and  support  a  hard  warfare,  if  the  Saracens  had  ventured 
an  attack,  which  they  did  not,  contenting  themselves  this  day  with 
throwing  large  bolts,  not  meaning  to  act  contrary  to  their  plan. 


*  "  Maedalen-doy"— the  22ndJiiiy. 
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When  the  Christians  were  encamped,  it  was  necessary  for  them  to 
be  careful  of  the  provision  they  had  brought,  for  they  could  not  now 
venture  to  forage  in  this  country,  nor  collect  wood  nor  boughs  for 
huts,  as  they  would  have  run  many  risks,  by  foolishly  venturing 
themselves  for  such  objects. 

The  knights  were  lodged  under  tents  and  pavilions  of  cloth,  which 
they  had  procured  at  Genoa.  The  Genoese  cross-bows  formed  two 
wings,  inclosing  within  them  the  principal  lords,  and,  from  their 
numbers,  they  occupied  a  great  deal  of  ground,  turning  toward  the 
eea-shore.  All  their  provision  was  on  board  the  vessels,  and  there 
were  boats  continually  employed  in  bringing  different  articles  from 
them,  as  they  were  wanted.  When  the  Inhabitants  of  the  neighbor 
ing  islands,  such  as  Sicily  and  others,  as  well  as  those  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  la  Puglia,  and  Calabria,  heard  the  Christians  were 
laying  siege  to  Africa,  they  exerted  themselves  to  supply  them  with 
every  sort  of  provision  :  some  from  a  desire  of  gain,  others  from  af- 
fection to  the  Genoese  From  Candia  were  brought  good  sweet 
wine  and  grenaches,*  to  comfort  and  refresh  them,  without  which 
they  could  not  long  have  supported  their  fatigues.  They  were  a  very 
large  body  of  men,  who  daily  consumed  much  in  eating  and  drink- 
ing. However,  these  purveyances  did  not  come  regulai'ly ;  for  at 
times  the  supply  was  most  abundant,  at  otheis,  they  were  in  great 
distress  from  want. 


CHAPTER    XX. 

THE  CONDUCT  OF  THE  SAKACENS  DUKINO  THE  SIEGE  OF  THE '  TOWH  OF 
AFRICA.  THEY  SEND  TO  DEMAND  FROM  THE  FRENCH  THE  CAUSE  OF 
THEIR    MAKINS    WAR    A&AINST   THEM. 

I  WILL  say  something  of  the  Saracens,  for  it  is  but  just  they  should 
be  equally  spoken  of  as  the  Christians,  that  the  truth  may  be  more 
apparent.  You  must  know  that  these  infidels  had,  for  a  long  time, 
been  menaced  by  the  Genoese,  and  were  expecting  the  town  of  Africa 
to  be  besieged,  in  which  they  were  not  disappointed.  They  had 
made  preparations  for  resistance,  when  they  heard  of  the  arrival  of 
the  Christian  fleet,  an  event  that  had  been  long  looked  for  by  the 
neighboring  nations ;  for  they  are  not  prudent  nor  well  advised,  who 
fear  not  their  enemies,  however  small  they  may  be  The  Saracens, 
however,  do  not  hold  the  Christiana  cheap :  on  the  contrary,  they 
consider  them  as  men  of  courage  and  enterprise,  and  much  fear 
them.  The  better  to  resist  their  enemies,  they  assembled  ine  most 
experienced  warriors  from  the  kingdoms  of  Bugia,  Morocco,  and 
Tunis,  in  which  last  the  town  of  Africa  is  situated,  and  encamped 
on  the  downs  near  the  sea-shore.  They  took  advantage  of  a  large 
and  thick  wood  in  their  rear,  to  avoid  any  danger  from  ambuscades 
or  skirmishes  on  that  side.  The  Saracens  showed  much  ability  in 
thus  posting  themselves.  They  amounted,  according  to  the  estimate 
of  able  men-at-arms,  to  thirty  thousand  archers  and  ten  thousand 
horse.  Others  thought  they  were  more ;  but  their  exact  numbers 
were  unknown,  for  the  Christians  supposed  many  were  lodged  in  the 
wood.  They  were  very  numerous,  for  they  were  in  their  own  coun- 
try,  and  could  come  and  go  from  their  army  at  their  pleasure  without 
danger.  They  received  continual  supplies  of  fresh  provision,  which 
was  brought  on  the  backs  of  camels. 

The  second  day  after  the  Christians  had  landed,  the  Saracens, 
about  dawn,  came  to  attack  the  camp,  sir  Henry  d'Antoing  having 
the  command  of  the  guard  of  two  hundred  men-at-arms  and  one 
thousand  Genoese  cross-bows.  The  skirmish  lasted  more  than  two 
hours,  and  many  gallant  deeds  were  done  in  shooting  and  thrusting 
the  lance,  for  there  was  not  any  engagement  with  the  sword  hand  to 
hand.  The  Saracens  did  not  fool-hardily  risk  themselves,  but  fought 
with  valor  and  more  prudence  than  the  Christians.  When  they  had 
skirmished  some  time,  the  Saracens  retreated ;  for  the  army  began 
10  be  in  motion,  and  some  of  the  French  barons  had  come  to  witness 
tlie  action,  and  observe  the  manner  of  their  enemies'  fighting,  that 
they  might  be  prepared  to  meet  them  another  time."  The  Saracens 
retired  to  their  camp,  as  did  the  Christians  to  theirs ;  but,  during  the 
whole  time  of  this  siege  of  Africa,  the  Christians  were  never  left 
quiet,  for  their  camp  was  every  night  or  morning  attacked  by  the 
enemy. 

Among  the  Saracens  was. a  young  knight,  called  Agadinquor  Oil. 
feme,  excellently  mounted  on  a  beautiful  courser,  which  he  managed 
as  he  willed,  and  which,  when  he  galloped,  seemed  to  fly  with  him. 
From  his  gallantry,  he  showed  he  was  a  good  man-at-arms ;  and, 
when  he  rode  abroad,  he  had  with  him  three  javelins,  well  feathered 
and  pointed,  which  he  dexterously  flung,  according  to  the  custom  of 
his  country.  He  was  completely  armed  in  black,  and  had  a  kind  of 
white  napkin  wrapped  round  his  head.  His  seat  on  horseback  was 
graceful ;  and,  from  the  vigor  and  gallantry  of  his  actions,  the  Chris, 
tians  judged  he  was  excited  thereto  by  his  aflfection  to  a  young  lady 
of  the  country.  True  it  is,  he  most  sincerely  loved  the  daughter  of 
the  king  of  Tunis,  who,  according  to  the  report  of  some  Genoese 
merchants  who  had  seen  her,  was  very  handsome,  and  the  heiress  of 
his  kingdom.     This  knight,  called  Agadinquor,  was  the  son  of  duke 


*  "  Grenaches  "— "  One  of  our  ancient  poets  of  the  fourteenth  century  mentiona,  undei 
ihe  yeor  1315,  Greek  wine  and  wine  de  Grenaehe.  This  last,  which,  since  RoussUloD 
has  furmed  part  of  France,  is  become  a  national  wine,  was  then  esteemed  a  foreign 
wine  It  is  probably  that  which  Froissart  calls  Galvache,  Gamache,  or  Galrieache.'* 
^Pm  Privei  dts  Francois^  vol.  iii. 


Olifeme ;  but  I  know  not  if  he  ever  married  this  lady.  I  heard  that, 
during  the  siege,  he  performed  many  handsome  feats  of  arms,  to  tea 
tify  his  love,  which  the  French  knights  saw  with  pleasure,  and  would 
willingly  have  surrounded  him ;  but  he  rode  so  good^a  horse,  and 
had  him  so  well  in  hand,  that  all  their  efforts  were  vain.-^The  Chris, 
tian  lords  were  very  anxious  to  make  some  Saracens  prisoners,  to 
learn  from  them  the  real  state  of  their  army ;  but  they  could  not  sue- 
ceed,.and,  having  noticed  their  intent,  the  Saracen  chiefs  gave  orders 
accordingly.  The  Saracens  were  much  afraid  of  the  Genoese  cross, 
bows :  they  shielded  themselves  as  well  as  they  could  against  their 
bolts,  but  they  are  not  armed  so  strongly  as  the  Christians ;  for  they 
know  not  the  art  to  forge  armor  like  theirs,  nor  have  they  workmen 
who  could  make  such.  Iron  and  steel  are  not  common  among  them ; 
and  they  wear  light  targets  hanging  on  their  necks,  covered  with 
boiled  leather  from  Cappadocia,  that  no  spear  can  penetrate,  if  the 
leather  has  not  been  overboiled.  Their  manner  of  fighting;  accord- 
ing to  what  I  heard,  was  to  advance  on  the  Christians,  and  shoot  a 
volley  of  arrows  at  the  Genoese  the  moment  they  made  their  appear- 
ance, and  then  to  fall  down  under  sheltei'  of  their  shields,  by  which 
lhey  avoided  the  bolts  from  the  cross-bows,  that  went  over  them : 
they  then  rose,  and  either  shot  more  arrows,  or  lanched  their  javelinn 
with  much  dexterity. 

Thus,  for  the  space  of  nine  weeks  that  the  siege  lasted,  were  con. 
tinual  skirmishes  made ;  and  on  both  sides  many  were  killed  and 
wounded,  more  esppcially  such  as  ventured  too  rashly.  The  Chris- 
tians imitated  the  Saracens  by  avoiding  a  close  combat ;  and  the 
lords  from  France  and  other  countries  took  delight  in  their  mannei 
of  fighting,  for,  to  say  the  truth,  novelty  is  always  pleasing.  The 
young  lords  of  these  infidels  were  greatly  struck  with  the  glittering 
armor  and  emblazoned  banners  and  pennons  of  tlieir  enemies,  and, 
when  returned  to  their  camp,  they  conversed  much  about  them. 
They  were,  however,  astonished  at  one  thing,  which  I  will  now  re. 
late  The  Saracens  within  the  town  of  Africa  were  anxious  to 
know  on  what  pretence  the  Christians  had  come  with  so  large  an 
army  to  make  war  on  them ;  and,  to  learn  the  reasons,  they  resolved, 
as  I  was  told,  in  council,  to  send  a  person  that  could  speak  Genoese; 
and  gave  him  the  following  orders :  "  Go  and  take  the  road  to  the 
camp  of  the  Christians,  [and  manage,  before  thou  returncst,  to  speak 
with  some  lords  in  their  army,]  and  demand,  in  our  name,  why  they 
have  brought  so  powerful  a  force  against  us,  and  taken  possession  of 
the  lands  of  the  king  of  Africa,  who  has  not  done  anything  to  olTend 
them.  True  it  is  that,  in  former  times,  we  were  at  war  with  the 
Genoese,  but  that  should  no  way  concern  them  ;  for  they  come  from 
very  distant  countries,  and  the  Genoese  are  our  neighbors.  Our  cus- 
tom has  been,  excepting  in  times  of  truce,  to  seize  mutually  all  we 
can  from  each  other." 

Having  received  these  instructions,  the  messenger  departed  and 
rode  on  to  the  camp.  The  first  person  he  met  was  a  Genoese,  to 
whom  he  said  that  he  was  sent  by  the  Saracens  to  speak  with  some 
baron  from  France.  The  Genoese,  to  whom  he  had  addressed  him. 
self,  was  called  Antonio  Marchi,  a  centurion  of  cross-bows,  who  took 
him  under  his  care,  to  his  great  joy,  and  conducted  him  instandy  to 
the  duke  of  Bourbon  and  the  lord  de  Coucy.  They  both  listened 
very  attentively,  and  what  they  did  not  understand  the  centurion  in. 
terpreted  in  very  good  French.  When  he  had  finished  all  he  had 
been  ordered  to  say,  he  asked  for  an  answer.  The  French  lordj 
told  him  he  should  have  one  as  soon  as  they  had  considered  the  pur. 
port  of  his  message.  Twelve  of  the  greatest  barons  of  the  army  as. 
sembled  in  the  duke  of  Bourbon's  tent,  and  the  messenger  and  inter, 
preter  being  called  in,  the  last  was  ordered  to  tell  him  fl■o^  the  lords 
present,  "  That  in  consequence  of  their  ancestors  having  crucified 
and  put  to  death  the  son  of  God,  called  Jesus  Christ,  a  true  prophet, 
without  any  cause  or  just  reason,  they  were  come  to  retaliate  on  them 
for  this  infamous  and  unjust  judgment.  Secondly,  they  were  un. 
baptized,  and  infidels  in  the  faith  to  the  holy  Virgin,  mother  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  had  no  creed  of  their  own.  For  these  and  other  causes, 
they  held  the  Saracens  and  their  whole  sect  as  enemies,  and  were 
come  to  revenge  the  injuries  they  had  done  to  their  God  and  faith, 
and  would  to  this  effect  daily  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power."  When  the  messenger  had  received  this  answer,  he  de- 
parted from  the  army  unmolested,  and  returned  to  report  to  bis  mas. 
ters  what  you  have  just  read.  The  Saracens  laughed  heartily  at 
hearing  it,  and  said,  they  made  assertions  without  proofs,  for  it  was 
the  Jews  who  had  crucified  Jesus  Christ,  and  not  they.  Things 
remained  on  the  former  footing :  the  siege  was  continued,  and  each 
army  on  its  guard. 

CHAPTER    XXI. 

SOME  MIRACLES  ARE  SHOWN  TO  THE  SARACENS,  AS  THBY  ATTEMPT  TO 
ATTACK  THE  CAMP  OP  THE  CHRISTIANS.  SEVERAL  SKIRMISHES  DD. 
RINS  THE  SIEGE.  THE  CLIMATE  BECOMES  UNWHOLESOME,  AND  OTHER 
ACCIDENTS    BEPAL  THE    EESrEGERS, 

Shortly  after  this  message,  the  Saracens  determined  in  council 
0  remain  quiet  for  seven  or  eight  days,  and,  during  that  time,  ncithei 
to  akirmish  .lor  any  way  to  annoy  the  Christians,  but,  when  they 
should  thmk  themselves  m  perfect  secarity,  to  faU  on  their  camp  like 
a  deluge.  This  was  adopted ;  and  the  ninth  evening,  a  Uttlebefow 
midmght,  they  secretly  armed  their  men  with  theii  accustomed  arms 
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ind  marched  silently  in  a  compact  body  toward  the  Christian  camp. 
They  had  proposed  making  a  severe  attack  on  the  opposite  quarter 
to  the  main  guard,  and  would  have  succeeded  in  their  miscldevous 
attempt,  if  God  had  not  watched  over  and  preserved  them  by  mira- 
cles, as  I  wiH  now  relate.  As  the  Saracens  approached,  they  saw 
before  them  a  company  of  ladies  dressed  in  white  ;  one  of  whom, 
their  leader,  was  incomparably  more  beautiful  than  the  rest,  and  bore 
in  front  a  white  flag,  having  a  vermilion  cross  in  the  centre.  The 
Saracens  were  so  greatly  terrified  at  this  vision,  that  they  lost  all 
strength  and  inclinatian  to  proceed,  and  stood  still,  these  ladles  keep. 


C5iii:i;h:  tjK  rajs  Tu.v.v  tib-  Africa.    i''fj;ii  ti  SI3.  Froissiirt  of  the  I5th  century. 


iug  steadily  before  them.  The  Genoese  crosi=-bows  had  brought 
with  them  a  dog,  as  I  heard,  from  beyond  sea ;  but  whence  no  one 
could  tell,  nor  did  he  belong  to  any  partic;ilar  person.  This  dog  had 
been  very  useful  to  them  ;  for  the  Saracens  never  came  to  skirmish, 
but  by  his  noise  he  awakened  the  army,  and  as  every  one  now  knew 
that  whenever  the  dog  barked  the  Saracens  were  come,  or  on  their 
road,  they  prepared  themselves  instantly  :  in  conrequence  of  this,  the 
Genoese  called  him  the  dog  of  our  Lady.  This  night,  the  dog  was 
not  idle,  but  made  a  louder  noise  than  usual,  and  ran  first  to  the  main 
guard,  which  was  under  the  command  of  the  lord  de  Torcy,  a  Nor- 
man, and  sir  Henry  d'Antoing.  As  during  the  night  all  sounds  are 
move  easily  heard,  the  whole  army  was  in  motion,  and  properly  pre- 
[jared  to  receive  the  Saracens,  who  they  knew  were  approaching. 

This  was  the  fact;  but  the  Virgin  Maiy  and  her  company,  having 
the  Christians  under  their  care,  watched  over  them ;  _and  this  night 
they  received  no  harm,  for  the  Saracens  were  afraid  to  advance,  and 
returned  the  way  they  had  come.  The  Christians  were  more  atten- 
tive to  their  future  guards.  The  Saracen  knights  and  squires,  within 
the  town,  were  much  cast  down  at  the  sight  they  had  seen,  more 
especially  those  who  were  advanced  near  this  company  of  ladies. 
While,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Christians  were  greatly  exerting  them- 
Relves  to  win  the  place,  which  was  co'irageously  defended.  At  this 
period  the  weather  was  exceedingly  hot ;  for  it  was  the  month  of 
August,  when  the  sun  is  in  its  greatest  force,  and  that  country  was 
warmer  than  France,  from  being  nearer  the  sun,  and  from  the  heat 
of  the  sands.  The  wines  the  besiegers  were  supplied  with  from  La 
Puglia  and  Calabria  were  fiery,  and  hurtful  to  the  constitutions  of  the 
French,  many  of  whom  suflered  severely  by  fevers,  from  the  heating 
quality  of  their  liquors.  I  know  not  how  the  Christians  were  enabled 
to  bear  the  fatigues  in  such  a  chmate,  where  sweet  water  was  diffi- 
cult to  be  had.  They,  however,  had  much  resource  in  the  wells  they 
dug  j  for  there  were  upward  of  two  hundred  sunk,  through  the  sands, 
along  the  shore ;  but,  at  times,  even  this  water  was  muddy  and  heated. 
They  were  frequently  distressed  for  provision,  for  the  supply  was 
irregular,  from  Sicily  and  the  other  islands :  at  times  they  had  abund- 
ance, at  other  times  they  were  in  want.  The_ healthy  comforted  the 
sick,  and  those  who  had  provision  shared  it  with  such  as  had  none ; 
for  in  this  campaign  they  were  all  as  brothers.  The  lord  de  Coucy, 
in  particular,  was  beloved  by  every  gentleman :  he  was  kind  to  all, 
and  behaved  himself  by  far  more  graciously,  in  all  respects,  than  the 
duke  of  Bourbon,  who  was  proud  and  haughty,  and  never  conversed 
with  the  knights  and  squires  from  foreign  countries  in  the  same 
agreeable  manner  the  Lord  de  Coucy  did. 

T^e  duke  was  accustomed  to  sit  cross-legged  the  greater  oart  of 
Jl«  dajr  before  bis  pavilion  j  and  those  who  had  anything  to  lar  i» 


him  were  obliged  to  make  many  reverences,  and  address  him  through 
the  means  of  a  third  person.  He  was  indifferent  whether  the  poorer 
knights  and  squires  were  well  or  ill  at  their  ease :  this  the  lord  de 
Coucy  always  inquired  into,  and  by  it  gained  great  popularity.  It 
was  told  me,  by  some  foreign  knights  who  had  been  there,  that  had 
the  lord  de  Coucy  been  commander-in-chief,  instead  of  the  duke  01 
Bourbon,  the  success  would  have  been  very  different;  for  many  at- 
tacks on  the  town  of  Africa  were  frustrated  by  the  pride  and  fault  ol 
the  duke  of  Bourbon :  several  thought  it  would  have  been  taken,  if 
it  had  not  been  for  him. 

This  siege  lasted,  by  an  exact  ac 
count,  sixty-one  days  ;  during  which, 
many  were  the  skirmishes  before  tho 
town  and  at  the  barriers :  they  were 
well  defended,  for  the  flower  of  the 
infidel  chivalry  was  in  the  town.    The 
Christians    said    among    themselves, 
"  If  we  could  gain  this  place  by  storm 
or  otherwise,  and   stroi.^ly  reinforce 
and  victual   it   during  the    winter,  0 
large  body  of  our  countrymen  might 
then  come  hither  in  the  spring  and 
gain  a  footing  in  the  kingdoms  ol  Bar 
bary  and  Tunis,  which  would  encour 
age  the  Christians  to  cross  the  sea  an 
nually  and  extend  their  conquests." 
"  Would  to  God  it  were  so,"  others 
replied;  "for  tl;e  knights  now  here 
would  then  bo  cciii'ortably  lodged,  and 
every  day,  if  t'ley  p'eased,  they  might 
have  deeds  of  anus."     The  besieged 
were  alarmed  at  the  obstinacy  of  their 
attacks,  and  redoubled  their  guards. 
The  great  heat,  however,  did  more  for 
them  than  all  the  rest,  added  to  the 
uncertainty  of  being  attacked  ;  for  the 
policy  of  the  Saracens  was  to  keep 
them  in  continual  alarms.  They  were 
almost  burnt  up  when  in  armor ;  and 
it  was    wonderful    that  any  escaped 
death ;  for,  during  the  month  of  Au. 
gust  the  air  was  suffocating.     An  ex- 
traordinary accident  happened,  which 
if  it  had  lasted  any  time,  must  have 
destroyed  them  all.    During  one  week,  from  the  heat  and  corruption  of 
the  air,  there  were  such  wonderful  swarms  of  flies,  the  army  was  cov- 
ered with  them.     The  tnen  knew  not  how  to  rid  themselves  of  these 
troublesome  guests,  which  multiplied  daily,  to   their  great  astonish- 
ment; but,  through  the  grace  of  God  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  to  whom, 
they  were  devoted,  a  remedy  was  found,  in  a  thunder  and  hail-storm, 
that  fell  with  great  violence,  and  destroyed  all  the  flies.     The  air,  by 
this  storm,  was  much  cooled,  and  the  army  got  to  be  in  better  healtl? 
than  it  had  been  for  some  time. 

Knights  who  are  on  such  expeditions  must  cheerfully  put  up  with 
what  weather  may  happen,  for  they  cannot  have  it  according  to  their 
wishes ;  and,  when  any  one  falls  sick,  he  must  be  nursed  to  his 
recovery  or  to  his  death.  Although  the  knights  from  France  had  un- 
dertaken this  voyage  with  an  eagerness  and  resolution  that  bore  them 
up  under  the  pains  they  suffered,  they  had  not  many  liixuries  to  grat. 
ify  them  ;  for  nothing  was  sent  them  from  France,  nor  had  any  in 
that  kingdom  more  intelligence  from  them  than  if  they  were  buried 
under  ground.  Once,  indeed,  there  came  a  galley  from  Barcelona, 
laden  more  with  oranges  and  small  grain  than  with  anything  else. 
The  oranges  were  of  the  greatest  service,  by  the  refreshment  they 
afforded  ;  but,  whatever  vessel  came  to  them,  none  returned,  for  fear 
of  meeting  the  Saracens  at  sea,  and  because  they  wished  to  wait  the 
event  of  the  siege,  and  see  whether  the  Christians  would  conquer  the 

town.  J       I      u- 

The  young  king  Lewis  of  Sicily  exerted  himself,  in  order  that  his 
subjects  should  carry  a  constant  supply  of  provision  to  them,  for  he 
wastheir  nearest  neighbor.  It  was  fortunate  the  Saracens  were  not 
strong  enouffh  at  sea  to  prevent  the  vessels  coming  from  the  ports  ot 
Sicily  and  Naples,  or  they  would  have  conquered  them  without 
striking  a  blow.  They  therefore  contented  themselves  with  keeping 
the  Christians  under  perpetual,  alarms  on  land.  The  Saracens  have 
not  a  large  navy  like  the  Genoese  and  Venetians  ;  and  what  they  gel 
at  sea  is  by  thievery  ;  and  they  never  dare  wait  the  attack  of  the 
Christians  unless  they  be  in  very  superior  numbers,  for  a  well-armed 
galley  with  Christians  will  defeat  four  of  such  enemies.  In  trutli, 
the  Turks  are  better  men-at-arms  by  sea  and  land  than  any  other 
nation  of  unbelievers  of  our  faith  ;  but  they  were  at  too  great  a  dis. 
tance  from  Africa,  and  the  town  could  not  receive  any  aid  from  them. 
The  Turks  had  heard  that  the  town  of  Africa  was  besieged  by  the 
Christians,  and  had  often,  but  in  vain,  wished  to  have  been  there 
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CHAPTER   XXII. 

1  OHAl  LENO£  IS  SENT  BY  THE  SARACENS  TO  OFFER  COMBAT  OF  TEN  AOAINST 
TEN  CHRISTIANS.  THE  SARACENS  FAIL  IN  THEIR  ENaAQEMENT.  THE 
TOWN  OF  AFRICA  IS  STORMED,  BUT  UNSUCCESSFULLY,  AND  WITH  THE 
LOSS  OF  MANY  WORTHY  MEN. 

The  besiegers  and  their  enemies  studied  day  and  night  how  they 
could  most  effectually  annoy  each  other.  Agadinquor  Oliferne, 
Madifer  de  Tunis,  Belins  Maldages,  and  Biahadin  de  Bugia,  and 
eome  other  Saracens,  consulted-  together,  and  said  (  "  Here  are  our 
enemies  the  Christians  encamped  before  us,  and  we  cannot  defeat 
them.  They  are  so  few  in  number  when  compared  to  us,  that  they 
must  be  well  advised  by  their  able  captains ;  for,  in  all  our  skirm- 
ishes, we  have  never  been  able  to  make  one  knight  prisoner.  If  we 
could  capture  one  or  two  of  their  leaders,  we  should  acquire  fame, 
and  learn  from  them  the  state  of  their  army  and  what  are  their  inten- 
tions. Let  us  now  consider  how  we  may  accomplish  this."  Agadin- 
quor replied,  "  Though  I  am  the  youngest,  I  wish  to  speak  first." 
"  We  agree  to  it,"  said  the  others.  "  By  my  faith,"  continued  he,  "  I 
am  very  desirous  of  engaging  them ;  and  I  think,  if  I  were  matched 
ill  equal  combat  with  one  of  my  size,  I  should  conquer  him.  If  you 
will  therefore  select  ten  valiant  men,  I  will  challenge  the  Christians 
to  send  the  same  number  to  fight  with  us.  We  have  justice  on  our 
side  in  this  war,  for  they  haye  quarelled  with  us  without  reason ;  and 
this  right  and  the  courage  I  feel,  induce  me  to  believe  that  we  shall 
have  the  victory."  Madifer  de  Tunis,  who  was  a  very  valiant  man, 
said  :  "  Agadinquor,  what  you  have  proposed  is  much  to  your  honor. 
To-morrow,  if  you  please,  you  shall  ride  as  our  chief  toward  the 
camp  of  the  Christians,  taking  an  interpreter  with  you,  and  make  a 
signal  that  you  have  something  to  say.  If  you  be  well  received  by 
them,  propose  your  combat  of  ten  against  ten.  We  shall  then  hear 
what  answer  they  give  :  and,  though  I  believe  the  offer  will  be 
accepted,  we  must  take  good  counsel  how  we  proceed  against  these 
Christians,  whom  we  consider  as  more  valiant  than  ourselves,*' 

This  being  determined  on,  they  retired  to  rest.  On  the  morrow, 
as  usual,  they  advanced  to  skirmish ;  but  Agadinquor  rode  on  at  some 
distance  in  front  with  his  interpreter.  The  day  was  bright  and  clear, 
arid  a  little  after  sunrise  the  Saracens  were  ready  for  battle.  Sir 
Guy  and  sir  WilKam  de  la  Tremouille  had  commanded  the  guard  of 
tile  night,  and  were  on  the  point  of  retiring,  when  the  Saracens  ap- 
peared in  sight  about  three  bow-shots  distant.  Agadinquor  and  his 
interpreter  advanced  toward  one  of  the  wings,  and  made  signs  to  give 
notice  that  he  wanted  to  parley  with  some  one;  by  accident,  he  came 
'lear  the  pennon  of  a  good  squire-at-arms  called  Affrenal,  who,  no. 
liciiig  his  signs,  rode  forward  a  pace,  and  told  his  men  to  remain  as 
lliey  were,  "  for  that  he  would  go  and  see  what  the  Saracen  wanted : 
lie  lias  an  interpreter  with  him,  and  is  probably  come  to  make  some 
proposition."  His  men  remained  steady,  and  he  rode  toward  the 
Saracen. 

When  they  were  near  each  other,  the  interpreter  said,  "  Christian, 
are  you  a  gentleman,  of  name  in  arms,  and  ready  to  answer  what 
iliall  be  asked  of  you?"  "  Yes,"  replied  Affrenal,  "  I  am  :  speak 
what  you  please,  it  shall  be  answered."  "  Well,"  said  the  inter, 
preter,  "  here  is  a  noble  man  of  our  country  who  demands  to  combat 
with  you  bodily ;  and,  if  you  would  like  to  increase  the  number  to 
ten,  he  will  bring  as  many  of  his  friends  to  meet  you.  The  cause 
fur  the  challeiijje  is  this :  They  maintain, that  their  faith  is  more  per- 
ect  than  yours ;  for  it  has  continued  since  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
when  it  was  written  down ;  and  that  your  faith  has  been  introduced 
hy  a  mortal,  whom  the  Jews  hung  and  crucified."  "  Ho,"  inter- 
rupted Affrenal,  "  be  silent  on  these  majters,  for  it  does  not  become 
such  as  thee  to  dispute  concerning  them  ;  but  tell  the  Saracen,  who 
has  ordered  thee  to  speak,  to  swear  on  his  faith  that  such  a  combat 
shall  take  place,  and  he  shall  be  gratified  within  four  hours.  Let 
liim  bring  ten  gentlemen,  and  of  name  in  arms,  on  his  side,  and  I  will 
bring  as  many  to  tneet  him."  The  interpreter  related  to  the  Saracen 
tile  words  that  had  passed,  who  seemed  much  rejoiced  thereat,  and 
pledged  himself  for  the  combat 

This  being  done,  each  returned  to  his  friends ;  but  the  news  had 
already  been  carried  to  sir  Guy  and  to  sir  William  de  la  Tremobiille, 
who,  meeting  Affrenal,  demanded  how  he  had  settled  matters  with 
the  Saracen.  Affrenal  rela.ted  what  you  have  hear-d,  and  that  he  had 
accepted  the  challenge.  The  two  knights  were  well  pleased,  and 
said,  "Affrenal,  go  and  speak  to  othere,  for  we  will  be  of  your  number 
ten."  He  replied,  "  God  assist  us  !  I  fancy  I  shall  find  plenty  ready 
to  fight  the  Saracens."  Shortly  after,  Affrenal  met  the  lord  de  Thim, 
to  whom  he  told  what  had  passed,  and  asked  if  he  would  make  one. 
The  lord  de  Thim  willingly  accepted  the  offer ;  and  of  all  those  to 
whom  Affrenal  related  ii,  he  mipht,  if  he  pleased,  have  had  a  hundred 
mstead  of  ten.  Sir  Bouoicaut,  the  younger,  accepted  it  with  great 
courage,  as  did  sir  Helion  de  Lignac,  sir  John  Russel,  an  English- 
man, sir  John  Harpedone,  Alain  Boudet  and  Bouchet.  When  the 
number  of  ten  was  completed,  they  retired  to  their  lodgings,  to  pre- 
pare and  arm  themselves.  When  the  news  of  this  combat  was 
spread  through  the  army,  and  the  names  of  the  ten  were  told,  the 
knights  and  squires  said,  "  they  are  lucky  fellows,  thus  to  have  such 
a  gallant  feat  of  arms  fall  to  their  lot."  "  Would  to  Heaven,"  added 
many,  "  that  we  were  of  the  ten."   All  the  knights  and  squires  seemed 


to  rejoice  at  this  event,  except  the  lord  de  Couoy.  I  believe  the  lord 
de  Thim  was  a  dependent  on,  or  of  the  company  of,  the  lord  de 
Coucy :  for,  when  he  repaired  to  his  tent  to  arm,  he  found  him  there, 
and  acknowledged  him  for  his  lord.  He  related  to  him  the  challenge 
of  the  Saracen,  and  that  he  had  accepted  being  one  of  the  ten.  All 
present  were  loud  in  praise  of  it,  except  the  lord  de  Coucy,  who  said, 
"  Hold  your  tongues,  you  youngsters,  who  as  yet  know  nothing  of  the 
world,  and  who  never  consider  consequences,  but  always  applaud 
folly  in  preference  to  good.  I  see  no  advantage  in  this  combat,  foi 
many  reasons  :  one  is,  that  ten  noble  and  distinguished  gentlemen 
are  about  to  fight  with  ten  Saracens.  How  do  we  know  if  their  op. 
ponents  are  gentlemen  7  They  may,  if  they  choose,  bring  to  the 
combat  ten  varlete,  or  knaves,  and,  if  they  are  defeated,  what  is  the 
gain  7  We  shall  not  the  sooner  win  the  town  of  Africa,  but  by  it 
risk  very  valuable  lives.  Perhaps  they  may  form  an  ambuscade, 
and,  while  our  friends  are  on  the  plain  waiting  for  their  opponents, 
surround  them  and  carry  them  off,  by  which  we  shall  be  greatly 
weakened. '  I  therefore  say,  that  Affrenal  has  not  wisely  managed 
this  matter ;  and,  when  he  first  met  the  Saracen,  he  should  have 
otherwise  answered,  and  said, '  I  am  not  the  commander-in-chief  of 
our  army,  but  one  of  the  least  in  it ;  and  you  Saracen,  who  address 
yourself  to  me  and  blame  our  faith,  are  not  qualified  to  discuss  such 
matters,  nor  have  you  well  addressed  yourself.  I  will  conduct  you 
to  my  lords,  and  assure  you,  on  my  life,  that  no  harm  befal  you  in 
going  or  in  returning,  foj-  my  lords  will  cheerfidly  listen  to  you.'  He 
should  then  have  led  him  to  the  duke  of  Bourbon  and  the  council  of 
war,  when  his  proposal  would  have  been  heard  and  discussed  at 
leisure,  his  intentions  been  known,  and  answers  made  according  as 
they  should  think  the  matter  deserved.  Such  a  combat  should  never 
be  undertaken  but  after  great  deliberation,  especially  with  enemies 
like  to  those  we  are  engaged  with.  And  when  it  had  been  agreed 
on,  and  the  names  and  qualities  of  each  combatant  should  be  de. 
clared,  we  would  then  have  selected  proper  persons  to  meet  them, 
and  proper  seciirities  would  have  been  required  from  the  Saracens 
for  the  uninterrupt  d  performance  of  the  combat,  and  a  due  observ. 
ance  of  the  articles.  If  matters  had  been  thus  managed,  lord  of 
Thim,  I  think  it  would  have  been  better.  It  would  be  well  if  it 
could  be  put  on  this  footing ;  and  I  will  speak  to  the  duke  of  Bour- 
bon and  the  principal  barons  in  the  army,  and  hear  what  they  shall 
say  on  the  subject."  The  lord  de  Coucy  then  departed  for  the  tent 
of  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  where'  the  barons  were  assembled,  as  they 
had  heard  of  this  challenge,  to  consider  what  might  be  the  probable 
event. of  it.  Although  the  lord  de  Coucy  had  intended  his  speech  to 
the  lord  de  Thim  as  advice  for  his  benefit,  he  did  not  the  less  arm 
himself :  when  fully  equipped,  he  went  with  his  companions,  who 
were  completely  armed,  and  in  good  array,  with  sir  Guy  de  la  Tre. 
mouille  at  their  head,  to  meet  the  Saracens. 

During  this,  there  was  converaation  on  the  subject  between  the 
lords  in  the  tent  of  the  duke  of  Bourbon :  many  thought  the  accept- 
ing such  a  challenge  improper,  and  supported  the  opinion  of  the  lord 
de  Coucy,  w-ho  said  it  ought  to  have  been  ordered  otherwise.  But 
some,  and  in  particular  the  lord  Philip  d'Artois,  count  d'Eu,  and  the 
lord  Philip  de  Bar,  said, "  Since  the  challenge  has  been  accepted  by 
our  knights,  they  would  be  disgraced  were  the  combat  now  broken 
off:  and  in  the  name  of  God  and  our  Lady,  let  them  accomplish  it 
the  best  manner  they  can."  This  was  adopted  ;  for  it  was  now  toe 
far  advanced  to  be  stopped.  It  was  therefore  ordered  to  draw  out 
the  whole  army  properly  arrayed,  that  if  the  Saracens  had  formed 
any  bad  designs,  they  might  be  prepared  to  meet  them.  Every  one, 
therefore,  made  himself  ready :  the  whole  were  drawn  up,  as  if  for 
instant  combat ;  the  Genoese  cross-bows  on  one  side,  and  the  knights 
and  squires  on  the  other ;  each  lord  under  his  own  banner  or  pennon 
emblazoned  with  his  arms.  It  was  a  fine  sight  to  view  the  army  thus 
displayed,  and  they  showed  great  eagerness  to  attack  the  Saracens. 

The  ten  knights  and  squires  were  advanced  on  the  plain  waiting 
for  their  opponents,  but  they  came  not,  nor  showed  any  appearance 
of  so  doing  ;  for,  when  they  saw  the  Christian  army  so  handsomely 
drawn  out  in  battle-array,  they  were  afraid  to  advance  though  they 
were  thrice  their  numbers.  At  times  they  sent  horsemen,  well 
mounted,  to  ride  near  their  army,  observe  its  disposition,  and  then 
gallop  back  :  which  was  solely  done  through  malice,  to  annov  the 
Christians. 

This  was  the  hottest  day  they  felt,  and  it  was  so  extremely  op- 
pressive that  the  most  active  among  them  were  almost  stifled  in  their 
armor :  they  had  never  suffered  so  much  before,  and  yet  they  re- 
mained expecting  the  ten  Saracens,  but  in  vain,  for  they  never  heard 
a  word  from  them.  The  army  was  ordered  to  attack  the  town  ot 
Africa,  since  they  were  prepared,  and  thus  pass  the  day ;  and  the  ten 
champions,  in  regard  to  their  honor,  were  to  remain  on  their  ground 
to  the  evening. 

The  knights  and  squires  advanced  with  great  alacrity  to  the  at. 
tack  of  the  town,  but  they  were  sorely  oppressed  with  the  heat ;  and 
had  the  Saracens  known  their  situation,  they  might  have  done  them 
much  damage  ;  probably  they  might  even  have  raised  the  siege  and 
obtained  a  complete  victory,  for  the  ChristianB  weru  exceedingly 
weakened  and  worn  down.  True  it  is,  they  gained  by  storm  the 
wall  of  the  first  inclosure  :  but  no  one  inhabited  that  part,  and  the 
enemy  retired  within  their  second  line  of  defence,  skirmishing  aa 
they  retreated,  and  without  any  great )  iss.     The  Christiami  paiddeu 
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ht  an  inconsiderable  advantage :  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  its  reflec. 
$pn  Qn  the  sands,  added  to  the  fatigue  of  fighting,  which  lasted  until 
evening,  caused  the  death  of  several  valiant  knights  and  squires :  the 
tncre  the  pity. 

T  will  mention  the  names  of  those  who  this  day  fell  victims  to  the 
heat  and  unhealthiness  of  the  climate.  First,  sir  William  de  Gacille, 
sir  Guiscard  de  la  Garde,  sir  Lyon  Scalet,  sir  Guy  de  la  Salveste,  sir 
William  d'Eatapelle,  sir  William  de  Guiret,  sir  Raffroy  de  la  Cha. 
pelle,  the  lord  de  Pierre  Buffiere,  the  lord  de  Bonnet,  sir  Robert  de 
'Hanges,  sir  Stephen  de  Sancerre,  sir  Aubert  de  la  Motte,  sir  Alain 
de  la  Champaigne,  sir  Geoifry  Sressiera,  sir  Raoul  d'Econflan,  the 
lord  de  Bourg  from  Artois,  sir  John  de  Crie,  bastard  de  la  Mouleraye, 
sir  Tristan  his  brother,  sir  Arn^  de  Consay,  sir  Arn6  de  Donnay,  sir 
John  de  Compaignie,sirFouke  d'Escauffours,  sir  John  de  Cathenais. 
I  will  now  add  the  names  of  squires  who  fell :  Fouchans  de  Liege, 
John  des  Isles,  Blondelet  d'Arenton,  John  de  la  Motte,  Blomberis, 
Floridas  de  Rocque,  the  lord  de  Bellefveres,  William  Frondrigay, 
Walter  de  Canfours,  John  MoTillon,  Peter  de  Maulves,  Guillot  Vil- 
lain, John  de  la  Lande,  John  Purier,  John  le  MoinOf  John  de  Lau- 
nay  and  William  du  Pare. 

Now  consider  how  great  was  this  loss ;  and,  had  the  advice  of  the 
gallant  lord  de  Coucy  been  followed,  it  would  hot  have  happened,  for 
the  array  would  have  remained  quietly  in  its  camp,  as  it  had  hitherto 
done.  The  whole  army  was  dismayed  at  it,  and  each  bewailed  the 
loss  of  his  friend.  They  retired  late  to  their  ftamp,  and  kept  a  stronger 
guard  than  usual,  during  the  night,  for  fear  of  the  Saracens.  It  passed 
however  without  further  accident,  and  more  prudent  arrangements 
were  made.  The  Saracens  were  ignorant  of  what  their  enemies  had 
suffered  ;  had  they  known  it,  they  would  have  had  a  great  advantage 
over  them,  but  they  were  in  dread  of  the  Christians,  and  never  ven. 
tiu-ed  to  attack  them  but  in  skirmishes,  retreating  after  one  or  two 
charges.  The  person  among  them  who  had  shown  the  most  courage 
was  Agadinquor  Oliferne.  He  was  enamored  with  the  daughter 
of  the  king  of  Tunis,  and  in  complimenttoher,  was  eagerto  perform 
brilliant  actions. 

Tims  was  the  siege  of  Africa  continued ;  but  the  relations  and 
friends  of  the  knights  and  squires  who  had  gone  thither,  from  France 
and  other  countries,  received  no  intelligence,  nor  knew  more  of  them 
than  if  they  were  dead.  They  were  so  much  alarmed  at  not  having 
any  news  of  them,  that  many  processions  were  made  in  England, 
France  and  Hainault,  to  the  churches,  to  pray  God  that  he  would 
bring  them  back,  in  safety,  to  their  several  homes.  The  intention 
of  the  Christians  was  to  remain  before  the  town  of  Africa,  until  they 
should  have  conquered  it  by  stsrm,  treaty  or  famine.  The  king  of 
Sicily,  as  well  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  islands,  were  anxious 
it  should  be  so,  for  the  Africans  had  done  them  frequent  damage  ; 
but  the  Genoese  were  particularly  kind,  in  supplying  the  knights  and 
squires  with  everything  they  wanted,  to  prevent  them  from  being 
tired  with  the  length  of  the  campaign.  .    u    i    ■  u 

To  say  the  truth,  this  was  a  very  great  enterprise,  and  the  knights 
and  squires  showed  much  courage  and  perseverance  in  continuing 
the  siege  in  so  unhealthy  a  climate,  after  the  great  losses  they  had 
suffered,  without  assistance  from  anyone;  and  even  when  the  Geno. 
ese,  who  had  first  proposed  the  expedition,  were  dissembling  with 
them,  and  as  it  was  said,  were  in  treaty  with  the  Saracens,  to  leave 
the  Christian  army  unsupported  and  neglected,  as  I  shall  relate  in  due 
lime,  according  to  the  reports  that  were  made  to  me. 

We  will  now  leave  the  affairs  of  Africa,  and  speak  of  the  hand, 
eome  feasts  that  were  at  this  time  given  at  London. 


CHAPTER    XXIII. 

A  OKAND  TOTONAMENT  IS  HOLDEN  AT  LOWDON.  THE  KINS  OF  ENGLAND 
GIVES  SPLENDID  ENTERTAINMENTS  DUBINO  THE  SIEGE  OF  THE  TOWN  OF 
AFKICA  BY  THE  CHRISTIANS.  THE  COUNT  d'oSTREVANT  RECEIVES  THE 
ORDER  OF  THE  GARTER,  WqlCH  DISPLEASES  THE  KING  OP  FRANCE. 

News  of  the  splendid  feasts  and  entertainments  made  for  queen 
Isabella's  public  entry  into  Paris  was  carried  to  many  countries,  and 
very  justly,  for  they  were  most  honorably  conducted.  Itie  King  oi 
England  and  his  three  uncles  had  received  the  fullest  information  of 
them  :  for  some  of  his  knights  had  been  present,  wlio  had  reported 
all  that  had  passed  with  the  utmost  fidelity.  In  imitation  of  this  the 
king  of  England  ordered  grand  tournaments  and  feasts  to  be  holden 
la  the  city  of  London,  wfcre  sixty  knights  should  b^'^''""'!"'"^,^ 
by  sixty  noble  ladies,  richly  ornamented  and  dressed.  ^  h^  s«ty 
knights  were  to  tilt  for  two  days ;  that  is  to  say,  on  the  Sunday  alter 
Michaelmas-day,  and  the  Monday  following,  m  the  ye«r  ot  grace 
1390.  The  sixty  knights  were  to  set  out  at  t"""  «l°«'^>"/7j,;"t-' 
noon  from  the  Tower  of  London,  with  their  ladies,  ^nd  Parade  hrough 
the  streets,  down  Cheapside,  to'  a  large  square  efl^^^  Smithheld. 
There  the  knights  were  to  wait,  on  the  Sunday,  the  ""^f^  °'  ^"J 
loreign  knights  who  might  be  desirous  of  tilting  ;  ''"d  this  feast  ot 
.he  Sunday  was  called  the  chaUengers'.  The  same  ''f  7°™™^ 
to  take  place  on  the  Monday,  and  the  sixty  knights  to  be  prepared 
for  tilting  courteously  with  blunted  lances  against  all  <=?™<^^«-  *"^ 
prize  for^he  best  knight  of  the  opponents  was  to  be  a  n«h  "row"  ot 
goW  i  that  for  the  tenants  of  the  Hsts  a  very  "'=»\.g°>^«"  ^'^^P/  *^^^^ 
«r,«  to  be  BVfin  to  the  raostgaUant  tiller,  according  to  the  judgment 


of  the  ladies,  who  wdiild  be  present  with  the  queen  of  England  and 
the  great  barons,  as  spectators.  • 

On  the  Tuesday,  the  tournaments  were  to  be  continued  by  squires, 
against  others  of  the  same  rank  who  -wished  to  oppose  them.  The 
prize  for  the  opponents  was  a  courser  saddled  and  bridled,  and  for 
the  tenants  of  the  lists  a  falcon.  The  manner  of  holding  this  feasi  , 
being  settled,  heralds  were  sent  to  proclaim  it  throughout  England, 
Scotland,  Hainault,  Germany,  Flanders,  and  France.  It  was  ordered 
by  the  oouncif  to  what  parts  each  herald  was  to  go  ;  and,  having 
time  beforehand,  they  published  it  in  most  countries. 

Many  knights  and  squires  from  foreign  lands  made  preparations  to 
attend  it :  some  to  see  the  manners  of  the  English,  others"  to  take 
part  in  the  tournaments.  On  the  feast  being  known  in  Hainault, 
sir  William  de  Hainault' count  d'Ostrevant,  who  was  at  that  time 
young  and  gallant,  and  fond  of  tilting,  determined,  in  his  c.wn  mind 
to  be  present,  and  to  honor  and  make  acquaintance  with  his  cousin, 
king  Richard,  and  his  uncles  whom  he  had  never  seen.  He  there, 
fore  engaged  many  knights  and  squires  to  accompany  him  ;  in  par.- 
ticularthe  lord  de  Gomegines,  because  he  was  well  known  in  England, 
having  lived  there  some  time.  Sir  William  resolved,  while  his  pre- 
parations were  making,  to  visit  his  father,  the  count  of  Hainault, 
Holland,  and  Zealand,  to  speak  with  him  on  the  subject,  and  to  take 
leave  of  him  before  he  went  to  England.  He  therefore  set  out  from 
Quesnoy,  in  Hainault,  and  continued  his  journey  to  the  Hague,  a 
good  town  in  Holland,  where  hie  father  then  resided.  During  the 
visit,'  he  told  his  father  his  intentions  to  partake  of  the  ^reat  feastin 
England,  to  see  his  cousin  and  other  English  lords  whom  he  was  de- 
sirous of  knowing.  "  William,"  replied  the  count,  "  my  good  son, 
you  have  nothing  to  do  in  England  :  you  are  now  connected  by  mar- 
riage with  the  blood-royal  of  France,  and  your  sisler  is  the  wife  of 
the  eldest  son  of  our- cousin  the  duke  of  Burgundy  :  you  have  no  oc- 
casion, therefore,  to  seek  other  connections."  "  My  lord,"  answered 
sir  William,  "  I  do  not  wish  to  go  to  England  to  form  any  alliance, 
but  merely  to  tilt  and  enjoy  this  feast,  which  has  been  pubUcly  pro. 
claimed  everywhere,  and  visit  my  cousins,  whom  I  have  never  seen. 
Should  I  not  go  thither,  after  the  particular  invitation  I  have  had,  for 
a  purpose  messenger  brought  it  me,  my  refusal  will  be  considered  as 
the  effect  of  pride  and  presumption.  I  feel  myself  bound  therefore- 
in  honor  to  go,  and  beg,  father,  that  you  will  not  refuse  me  your 
consent."  "  William,"  replied  the  count,  "  you  are  your  own  mas. 
ter ;  act  as  you  please  ;  but  I  should  think,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  il 
were  better  you  did  not  go." 

The  count  d'Ostrevant,  perceiving  thi.s  subject  was  disagreeable 
to  his  father,  turned  the  conversation  to  other  matters ;  but  his  reso 
lution  was  fixed,  and  his  purveyances  were  continued  to  be  made  and 
forwarded  to  Calais.  His  herald,  Gomegines,  was  sent  to  England 
to  inform  the  king  and  his  uncles,  that  he  would  come  honorably  at- 
tended to  his  feast.  They  were  much  pleased  at  this  intelligence, 
and  presented  the  herald  with  great  gifts,  which  were  very  acceptable, 
for  he  became  blind  toward  the  end  of  his  days.  I  know  not  if  he 
had  angered  God,  that  he  was  aflflicted  v«ith  such  a  punishment ;.  but 
this  herald,  when  in  power,  had  behaved  with  so  much  insolence, 
that  he  was  little  pitied  in  his  distress.  The  count  d'Ostrevant  took 
leave  of  his  father,  and,  on  his  departure  from  the  Haguq,  returned 
to  his  lady  at  Quesnoy.  Many  noble  knights  were  busy  in  prepara- 
tions  for  this  feast  that  had  been  so  pompously  proclaimed.' 

The  count  Waleran  de  Saint  Pol,  who  had  married  the  half-sister 
to  king  Richard,  assembled  a  handsome  body  of  knights  and  squires, 
and  with  them  made  for  Calais,  where  passap-vessels  were  waiting 
to  convey' to  Dover  the  lords  and  knights  going  to  this  tournament. 
From  Dover  they  continued  their  journey  to  London,  where  their 
servants  had  previously  secured  their  lodgings. 

The  count  d'Ostrevant  set  out  from  Hainault  with  a  numerous  at- 
tendance of  knights  and  squires,  and  travelled  through  Artois  to 
Calais,, where  he  met  the  count  de  St.  Pol.  When  the  wind  was 
favorable,  and  their  attendants  embarked,  they  crossed  the  channel ; 
but  it  was  told  me,  and  I  believe  it,  that  the  count  de  St.  Pol  amved 
first  at  London,  where  he  found  the  king  and  his  brother-in-law,  sir 
John  Holland,  who,  with  many  other  nobles,  made  him  a  hearty  wel- 
come, and  inquired  the  news  in  France.  The  count  d'Ostrevant 
having  crossed  the  sea,  stopped  at  Canterbury,  and  on  the  Friday 
morning,  without  breaking  his  fast,  paid  his  devotions  at  the  shrine 
of  Thomas  h  Becket,  making  at  the  same  time  a  very  rich  offering 
at  that  altar.  He  remained  that  whole  day  at  Canterbury,  and  on 
the  following  went  to  Rochester.  On  account  of  his  numerous  train, 
he  travelled  but  a  short  day's  journey,  to  spare  his  horses  that  car. 
ried  the  baggage.  After  mass  he  left  Rochester  and  dined  at  Dart 
ford,  whence  he  continued  his  journey -to  London,  for  it  was  on  this 
Sunday  the  tournaments  were  to  begin. 

This  Sunday,  according  to  proclamation,  being  the  next  to  IVlicli 
elmas-day,  was  the  beginning  of  the  tiltings,  and  called  the  feast  oi 
the  challengers.  About  three  o'clock,  there  paraded  ^01'™"  .the 
Tower  of  London,  which  is  situated  in  the  square  of  .,1.  Oathenne, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  sixty  barded  coursers  ornamented  tor 
the  tournament ;  on  each  was  mounted  a  squire  of  honor  that  advanced 
only  at  a  foot's  pace ;  then  came  sixty  ladies  of  rank,  mounted  on 
palfreys  most  elegantly  and  richly  dressed,  following  each  othei, 
every  one  leading  a  knight  with  a  silver  chain,  completely  armed  foi 
tilting  !  and  in  thi-  procession  they  moved  on  through  the  street*  o( 
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London,  attended  by  numbers  of  minstrels  and  trumpets,  to  Smith- 
field.  The  queen  of  England,  and  her  ladies  and  damsels,  were 
already  arrived  and  placed  in  chambers  handsomely  decorated.  The 
king  was  with  t)ie  queen.  When  the  ladies  who  led  the  knights 
arrived  in  the  square,  their  sei-vants  were  ready  to  assist  them  to 
dismount  from  their  palfreys,  and  to  conduct  them  to  the  apartments 
prepared  for  ihem.  The  knights  Femained  until  their  squires  of  honor 
had  dismounted,  and  brought  them  their  coursers,  which  having 
mounted,  they  had  their  helmets  laced  on,  and  prepared  themselves 
in  all  pointy  for  the  tilt. 

The  count  de  Saint  Pol  with  his  companions  now  advanced,  hand- 
Bomely  armed  for  the  occasion,  and  the  tournament  began.  Every 
foreign  knight  who  pleased  tilted,  or  had  time  for  so  doing,  before 
the  evening  set  in.  The  tiltings  were  well  and  long  continued, 
until  night  forced  them  to  break  off.  The  lords  and  ladies  then  re. 
tired  where  they  had  made  appointments.  The  queen  was  lodged 
in  the  bishop  of  London's  palace  near  St.  Paul's  church,  where  the 
banquet  was  held. 

Toward  evening,  the  count  d'Ostrevant  arrived,  and  was  kindly 
received  by  king  Richard  and  his  lords.  The  prize  for  the  opponents 
was  adjudged  to  the  count  de  St.  Pol,  as  the  best  knight  at  this 
tournament,  and  that  for  the  tenants  to  the  earl  of  Huntingdon.  The 
dancings  were  at  the  queen's  residence,  in  the  presence  of  the  king, 
his  uncles,  and  the  barons  of  England.  The  ladies  and  damsels  con- 
tinued "their  amusements,  before  and  after  supper,  until  it  was  time 
to  retire,  when  all  went  to  their  lodgings,  except  such  as  were  at. 
tached  to  the  king  or  queen,  who,  during  the  tournament,  lived  at 
the  palace  of  the  bishop  of  London. 

You  would  have  seen  on  the  ensuing  morning,  Monday,  squires  and 
varlets  busily  employed,  in  different  parts  of  London,  furbishing  and 
making  ready  armor  and  horses  for  their  mastera  who  were  to  engage 
in  the  justs.  In  the  afternoon,  king  Richard  entered  Smithtield  mag- 
nificently accompanied  by  dukes,  lords,  and  knights,  for  he  was  chief 
of  the  tenants  of  the  lists.  The  queen  took  her  station  as  on  the 
preceding  day,  with  her  ladies,  in  the  apartments  that  had  been 
prepared  for  her.  The  count  d'Ostrevant  came  next,  with  a  large 
company  of  knights  and  squires  fully  armed  for  tilting;  then  the  count 
de  Saint  Pol  and  the  knights  from  France. 

The  tournament  now  began,  and  every  one  exerted  himself  to  the 
utmost  to  excel :  many  were  unhorsed,  and  more  lost  their  helmets. 
The  justing  continued  with  great  courage  and  perseverance  until 
night  put  an  end  to  it.  The  company  now  retired  to  their  lodgings 
or  their  homes;  and,  when  the  hour  for  supper  was  near,  the  lords 
and  ladies  attended  it,  which  was  splendid  and  well  served.  The 
prize  for  the  opponents  at  the  tournament  was  adjudged,  by  the 
ladies,  lords,  and  heralds,  to  the  count  d'Ostrevant,  who  far  eclipsed 
all  who  had  tilted  that  day  ;  that  for  the  tenants  was  given  tb  a  gal. 
lant  knight  of  England  called  sir  Hugh  Spenser. 

On  the  morrow,  Tuesday,  the  tournament  was  renewed  by  the 
squires,  who  tilted  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  queen,  and  all  the 
nobles,  until  night,  when  all  retired  as  on  the  preceding  day.  The 
supper  was  as  magnificent  as  before  at  the  palace  of  the  bishop,  where 
(lie  king  and  queen  lodged  ;  and  the  dancing  lasted  until  daybreak, 
when  the  company  broke  up.  The  tournament  was  continued  on 
the  Wednesday  by  all  knights  and  squires  indiscriminately,  who 
were  inclined  to  just ;  it  lasted  until  night,  and  the  supper  and  dances 
wei'e  as  the  preceding  day. 

On  Thursday,  the  king  entertained  at  supper  all  the  foreign  knights 
find  squires,  and  tlie  queen  their  ladies  and  dafnsels.  The  duke  of 
Lancaster  gave  a  grand  dinner  to  them  on  the  Friday.  On  Satur. 
day,  the  king  and  his  court  left  London  for  Windsor,  whither  the 
count  d'Ostrveant,  the  count  de  St.  Pol,  and  the  foreign  knights  who 
had  l)een  present  at  the  feasts,  were  invited.  All  accepted  the  invi. 
tation,  as  was  right,  and  went  to  Windsor,  which  has  a  handsome 
castle,  well  built  and  richly  ornamented,  situated  on  the  Thames 
twenty  miles  from  London.  The  entertainments  were  very  mag. 
nificent  in  the  dinners  and  suppers  king  Richard  made,  for  he  thought 
he  could  not  pay  honor  enough  to  his  cousin  the  count  d'Ostrevant. 
He  was  solicited  by  the  king  and  his  uncles  to  be  one  of  the  com- 
panions of  the  order  of  the  blue  Garter,  as  the  chapel  of  St.  George, 
the  patron,  was  at  Windsor.  In  answer  to  their  request,  he  said  he 
would  consider  of  it,  and  instantiy  consulted  the  lord  de  Gomeginea 
and  the  bastard  Fierabras  de  Vertain,  who  were  far  from  discour. 
aging  him  from  accepting  the  order.  He  returned  to  the  king,  and  was 
admitted  a  knight  companion  of  the  Garter,  to  the  great  surprise  of 
the  French  knights  then  present.  They  murmured  together,  and  then 
said  :  "  This  count  d'Ostrevant  plainly  shows  that  his  heart  is  more 
inclined  to  England  than  to  France,  when  he  thus  acsepta  the  order 
of  the  Garter,  which  is  the  device  of  the  kings  of  England.  He  is 
purchasing  th6  ill-will  of  the  court  of  France  and  of  my  lord  of  Bur. 
gundy,  whose  daughter  he  has  married,  and  a  time  may  come  for 
him  to  repent  of  it.  However,  to  say  the  truth,  he  must  know  what 
concerns  him  best :  but  he  was  well  beloved  by  the  king  of  France, 
his  brother  the  duke  of  Touraine,  and  all  the  royal  family ;  so  that 
wiien  he  came  to  them  at  Paris  or  elsewhere,  they  showed  him  more 
kindness  than  to  any  other  of  their  cousins." 

Thus  was  the  count  d'Ostrevant  blamed  by  the  French,  without 
the  smallest  cause ;  for  what  he  had  done  was  no  way  to  injure  the 
frown  of  France,  nor  his  cousins  and  friends  of  that  country.    Noth- 


ing was  farther  from  his  mind  than  any  hostility  to  the  king  of  I  rauee 
but  he  had  accepted  the  Garter  to  oblige  his  cousin  in  England,  and 
on  occasion  to  be  a  mediator  between  the  two  countries.  When  he 
took  the  oaths  usual  on  the  admission  of  knights  to  the  order,  it  ought 
to  be  known  publicly  that  nothing  was  said  or  done  prejudicial  to 
France,  nor  any  treaties  entered  into  with  that  intent.  I  mention 
this,  since  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  the  envious  from  spreading 
abroad  their  tales.  When  the  entertainments  at  Windsor  had  lasted 
a  sufficient  time,  and  the  king  had  made  handsome  presents  to  the 
knights  and  squires  of  France,  particularJy  to  the  young  count  d'Os. 
trevant,  the  company  took  leave  of  the  king,  the  queen,  and  the 
court,  and  departed  for  their  different  homes. 

Rumor,  which  magnifies  everything,  carried  to  the  king  of  France, 
his  brother  and  uncles,  every  particular  that  had  passed  at  this  feast 
in  England.  Those  who  had  been  there  confirmed  it ;  nothing  was 
forgotten,  but  rather  additions  made  with  the  intent  of  doing  mis. 
chief  in  preference  to  good.  They  related,  that  William  of  Hainault, 
who  called  himself  count  d'Ostrevant,  had  taken  great  pains  to  honoi 
this  feast ;  that  he  had  the  prize  given  him  at  the  tournament  in  pref- 
erence to  many  other  foreign  knights,  and  that  he  was  loud  in  the 
praise  of  the  English,  and  was  become  the  liege.man  to  the  king  of 
England  by  taking  thi.  oaths  and  accepting  the  order  of  the  blue 
Garter,  in  the  chapel  .)f  Saint  George  at  Windsor,  which  order  had 
been  established  by  king  Edward  and  his  son  the  prince  of  Walesj 
that  no  one  could  be  admitted  a  knight  companion  of  that  order, 
without  making  oath  never  to  bear  arms  against  the  crown  of  Eng. 
land ;  and  this  oatb  the  count  d'Ostrevant  had  taken  without  the 
smallest  reservatioii. 

The  king  of  France  and  his  uncles,  on  hearing  this,  were  much 
troubled  and  vexed  with  the  count  d'Ostrevant.  The  king  said : 
"  Only  think,  it  is  not  a  year  ago  since  the  count  begged  of  me  that 
his  brother  might  be  bishop  of  Cambray ;  but  after  what  we  have 
heard,  that  would  now  be  much  to  our  prejudice.  It  will  be  better 
that  our  cousin  of  St.  Pol  have  Cambray  than  John  of  HanlaulL  The 
Hainaulte(s  were  never  our  sincere  friends,  nor  ever  will  be,  for  they 
are  too  proud  and  presumptuous,  and  have  always  been  more  attached 
to  England  than  France ;  but  a  time  may  come  when  they  shall  dearly 
pay  for  it.  We  will,"  added  the  king,  "  that  the  count  d'Ostrevant 
be  summoned  to  appear  before  us,  and  to  do  homage  for  the  county 
of  Ostrevant,  or  we  will  dispossess  him  and  attach  it  to  our  crown." 
Such  of  the  council  as  were  present,  replied,  "  Sir,  you  say  well,  and 
what  you  order  ought  to  be  done."  The  duke  of  Burgundy,  whose 
daughter  the  count  had  married,  was  highly  displeased  at  these  re. 
ports ;  for  he  had  always  pushed  his  son-in-law  as  much  as  he  could 
into  the  good  graces  of  the  king  and  the  royal  family.  This  business 
was  not  neglected ;  for  the  king  of  France  wrote  very  sharp  letters 
to  the  count  d'Ostrevant,  which  he  sent  to  him  at  Quesnoy,  com- 
manding him  to  come  to  Paris,  and,  in  the  presence  of  the  peers  of 
France,  do  homage  for  the  county  of  Ostrevant,  or  he  would  make 
war  upon  him,  and  dispossess  him  of  it. 

The  count  d'Ostrevant,  on  perusing  these  letters,  found  that  the 
king  and  his  council  were  much  angered,  and  instantly  assembled 
his  moat  confidential  counsellors  to  consider  of  the  answer.  He 
called  to  his  aid  the  lord  de  Fontaines,  the  lord  de  Gomegines,  sir 
William  de  Heremies,  the  lord  de  Trassegnies,  the  balliiF  of  Hain- 
ault, the  lord  de  Sancelles,  sir  Race  de  Montigny,  the  abbot  de  Ores, 
pin,  John  Semart,  and  James  Barrier  of  Valenciennes.  These 
counsellors  having  some  time  debated,  and  turned  the  matter  over 
various  ways,  thought  it  most  advisable  to  write  to  the  king  of  France, 
and  answer  generally  to  what  he  had  urged,  and  demand  an  oppor. 
tunjty  for  so  doing  more  particularly,  by  persons  that  were  properly 
qualified  and  not  by  letters.  In  the  mean  time,  they  recommended 
sending  a  well-informed  messenger,  to  duke  Albert  in  Holland,  to 
acquaint  him  with  what  was  passing,  and  have  his  advice.  This 
was  done  :  they  wrote  auch  humble  and  discreet  letters  to  the  king 
of  France  and  his  council  as  greatly  pacified  them ;  and  sent  the 
lord  de  Traaaegnies,  the  lord  de  Sancellea,  John  Semart,  and  James 
Barrier  to  Holland.  On  being  admitted  to  the  count  of  Holland  they 
laid  before  him  the  situation  of  Hainault,  and  the  letters  that  had  been 
received  from  the  king  of  France. 

If  the  count  of  Holland  was  not  surprised  at  what  had  happened, 
It  la  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  for  he  replied,  "I  was  just  thinking  that 
what  you  tell  me  would  come  to  pass :  my  son  William  had  no  busi- 
ness  to  go  to  England.  I  have  given  up  to  him  the  government  o( 
Hainault :  let  him  advise  vrith  the  wisest  and  most  prudent  in  that 
country.  Make  interest  with  our  fair  cousin,  the  duke  of  Burgundy; 
for  he  has  the  power  to  set  to  rights  all  this  business.  I  cannot  give 
you  better  advice,  nor  recommend  a  more  fit  person  to  address  your- 
sevles  to."  On  this  the  envoys  returned  to  Hainault,  and  related  all 
that  had  passed,  which  gave  satisfaction.  The  lord  de  Trassegnies, 
sir  Wilham  de  Heremies,  sir  Race  de  Montigny,  John  Semart  and 
James  Earner,  were  ordered  to  wait  on  the  king  of  France  and  the 
duke  ot  Burgundy.  The  detail  of  all  that  passed  would  be  too  long 
tor  such  a  history  as  this,  that  embraces  so  many  objects.  The  con. 
elusion  was,  that  notwithstanding  the  support  of  the  dijke  of  Burgundy, 
the  count  d  Ostrevant  was  forced  to  go  to  Paris  to  perform  his  duty 
and  acknowleage  his  holding  the  county  of  Ostrevant  from  the  crown 
of  trance,  otherwise  he  would  have  had  war  instantly  carried  into 
Hainault.     The  lord  de  Coucy  and  sir  Oliver  de  Clisaon  took  much 
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paina  that  i  war  should  ensue ;  but  the  lord  de  la  Riviere  and  sir 
John  le  Mercier  counteracted  them  to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  As 
we  have  dwelt  too  long  on  these  matters,  we  will  return  to  the  barpns 
and  knights  of  France,  who  were  besieging  the  strong  town  of  Africa 
Reainst  the  Saracens. 


CHAPTER    XXIV 

THE  SIEOE  OF  AFRICA  IS  RAISED.      THE  CAUSE  OF  IJ.      THE   KITIOHTS   AND 
SQUIRES  RETURN  TO  THEIR  OWN  COUNTRIES. 

You  have  before  heard,  what  pains  the  Christians  took  to  conquer 
the  town  of  Africa ;  for  they  thought,  if  they  succeeded,  tliey  should 
gain  renown,  and  bo  able  to  withstand,  during  the  winter,  all  the 
forces  the  infidels  could  bring  against  them,  until  they  should  be 
reinforced  from  Europe,  especially  by  the  king  of  France,  who  was 
young  and  fond  of  arms,  and  there  were  still  two  years  to  run  of  the 
truce  with  England :  the  Christians  had  therefore  laid  siege  to  Africa, 
as  being  the  most  convenient  entrance  into  Barbary.  The  infidels, 
suspicious  of  such  being  their  intentions,  well  victualled  the  place, 
and  reinforced  it  with  a  new  garrison,  the  better  to  guard  it. 

The  siege  still  continued,  although,  after  the  before-mentioned  loss 
on  the  part  of  the  Christians,  little  advantage  was  gained,  and  the 
men-at-arms  were  greatly  discouraged ;  for  they  could  not  obtain  any 
opportunity  of  changing  the  tiresomeness  of  their  situation,  and  of 
revenging  themselves  on  the  enemy.  Many,  in  consequence,  began 
to  murmur  and  say,  "We  remain  here  in  vain;  for  if  we  do  nothing 
more  effectual  than  skirmishing,  we  shall  never  gain  the  town :  if, 
by  accident  we  kill  oneinfidel  by  our  arrows,  they  supply  his  place 
with  len  more,  as  they  are  in  their  own*  country,  and  hare  provision 
and  stores  in  abundance,  while  ours  are  brought  with  much  difficulty 
and  uncertainty.  What  will  become  of  us,  if  we  stay  longer  ?  The 
cold  nights  of  winter  freeze  and  benumb  us  to  death.  We  shall  be 
in  a  most  disagreeable  state  for  many  reasons  :  first,  at  that  time  of 
the  year  the  sea  will  be  so  tempestuoas  no  one  will  venture  on  it. 
We  have  now  but  eight  days  provision,  and  should  the  stormy  weather 
set  in,  and  prevent  any  vessels  arriving,  we  must  inevitably  perish. 
Secondly,  suppose  wc  have  provision  and  stuiup  in  plenty,  how  can 
the  army  support,  for  so  long  a  time,  the  fatigue  of  a  regular  guard  ? 
The  danger  will  be  too  great ;  for  the  enemy  is  on  his  own  ground, 
and  well  acquainted  with  the  country,  and  may  attack  us  in  the  night- 
season,  as  we  have  already  seen,  and  do  us  infinite  damage.  Thirdly, 
should  we  be  infected  with  any  disorder,  from  want  of  better  air  and 
fresh  provision,  it  may  be  contagious,  and  we  shall  drop  off  one  after 
another,  for  we  have  not  any  remedies  to  guard  against  such  a  mis. 
fortune.  Besides,  should  the  Genoese,  who  are  a  treacherous  race, 
wish  to  remrn  without  us,  they  might  embark  in  the  night-time,  and, 
when  once  on  board  their  vessels,  we  could  not  prevent  them,  and 
ihey  would  leave  us  here  to  pay  the  reckoning.  It  will  be  right  that 
we  remonstrate  with  our  lords,  who  are  enjoying  their  ease,  on  these 
our  suspicions  ;  for  the  Genoese  do  not  conceal  their  opinions  of  us. 
Some  of  their  talkers  have  said  to  our  men,  '  You  Frenchmen  are 
odd  men-at-arms :  when  we  sailed  from  Genoa,  we  thought  you 
would  have'  conquered  this  town  of  Africa  within  a  week  or  a  fort, 
night  after  your  landing ;  but  we  have  been  here  nearly  two  months, 
nnd  nothing  hsa  been  done  :  by  the  assaults  and  skirmishes  you 
miike,  the  town  need  not  fear  you  these  two  years  ;  and  at  the  rate 
fou  go  on,  you  will  never  conquer  the  kingdoms  of  Tunis  or  Africa.' " 
The  Genoese  had  so  frequently  held  this  language  to  the  varlets 
and  others  of  the  army,  that  it  reached  the  ears  of  their  lords,  and 
was  repeated  to  the  lord  de  Coucy,  who  was  wise  and  prudent,  and 
to  whom  the  whole  army  looked  up.  He  considered  a  while,  and 
then  said  to  himself,  "  The  conversations  of  these  Genoese  are  but 
too  well  founded  in  truth  :  to  put  a  stop  to  them,  a  full  assembly  of 
the  principal  knights  must  be  held,  to  consider  how  we  are  to  proceed, 
or  winter  is  fast  approaching."  At  this  council,  which  was  hold  in 
the  duke  of  Bourbon's  tent,  various  plans  were  proposed  ;  but  the 
-  conclusion  was,  that  they  would,  for  this  season,  break  up  the  siege, 
and  every  person  should  return  home  the  way  he  had  come.  The 
lihief  lords  secretly  made  preparations  accordingly,  and,  calling  to 
them  the  masters  of  the  galleys  and  other  vessels,  acquainted  them 
with  their  intentions.  The  captains  were  much  surprised,  and  said, 
"  My  lords,  do  not  harbor  any  suspicions  of  us,  for  we  are  pledged 
(0  you  by  our  honor  and  oaths,  and  we  will  most  loyally  and  honestly 
acquit  ourselves.  Had  we  pleased,  we  might  have  accepted  the 
favorable  offers  that  were  made  us  by  the  Africans,  but  we  refused 
to  enter  into  any  treaty  with  them,  from  our  attachments  and  engage, 
ments  to  you." 

"  We  have  no  doubts  of  you,  gentlemen,"  replied  the  lord  de 
Coucy,  "  for  we  look  on  you  as  loyal  a»d  valiant  men  :  but  we  have 
considered  our  situation  ;  winter  is  at  hand,  and  we  have  a  scarcity 
»f  provision.  Should  it  be  God's  good  pleasure  that  we  return  to 
France,  we  will  inform  the  king,  who  is  young  and  fond  of  war,  of 
the  state  of  this  country.  At  this  moment  he  knows  not  where  to 
employ  his  force,  for  he  and  the  king  of  England  are  at  peace.  He 
is  unhappy  when  idle,  and  we  shall  advise  him  to  imdertake  an  ex. 
pedition  hither,  as  well  to  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  the  king  of 
Sicily  as  to  conquer  this  country  from  the  Saracens.  Prepare  nnd 
Toaka  raadv  vour  fiallevs,  for  we  shall  leave  this  coast  in  a  very  few 


days."  The  Genoese  were  not  well  pleased  with  the  French  lords 
for  thus  breaking  up  the  siege  of  the  town  of  Africa;  but,  as^ey 
could  not  amend  it,  they  were  forced  to  bear  with  it  as  well  as  they 
could. 

There  was  a  rumor  current  in  the  Christian  camp,  that  the  Genoest 
were  treating  with  the  Saracens  to  betray  and  deliver  up  to  them  the 
remainder  of  the  army.     It  was  firmly  believed  by  many,  and  they 
said  :  "  Our  principal  commanders,  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  the  dauphin 
of  Auvergne,  the  lord  de  Coucy,  sir  Guy  de  la  Tremouille,  sir  Philip 
de  Bar  and  sir  John  de  Vienne,  are  well  acquainted  with  this  plot  j 
and  for  this  reason  they  have  determined  suddenly  to  break  up  the 
siege."     When  it  was  proclaimed  that  every  one  was  to  embark  on 
board  the  galleys  or  other  vessels,  in  an  orderly  mannei,  you  would 
have  seen  the  varlets  in  the  greatest  bustle  packing  up  the  purvey, 
ances  of  their  different  lords,  and  conveying  them  on  board  the  ships 
which  lay  at  anchor  off  the  shore.    When  all  things  were  embarked, 
the  knights  entered  the  galleys  that  had  brought  them  thither;  many 
had  bargained  with  the  captains  to  carry  them  to  Naples,  others  to 
Sicily,  Cyprus  or  Rhodes,  thence  to  perform  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem. 
After  having  remained  sixty.one  days  before  the  town  of  Africa, 
they  broke  up  the  siege,  and  set  sail  from  that  country  in  sight  of  the 
Saracens  from  the  walls.   This  gave  them  such  joy  that  they  sounded 
horns  and  beat  drums,  and  made  so  great  a  noise  by  their  shoutings, 
as  to  b«  heard  in  the  army  of  the  Saracens.     Several  young  knights 
mounted  their  horses,  and  galloped  to  the  place  where  the  camp  had 
been,  to  see  if  they  could  find  anything  left  behind.     Agadinquor 
d'Oliferne  and  Brahadin  de  Tunis  were  the  first  to  arrive  ;  but  the 
Christians  had  so  completely  cleared  the  camp,  that  there  was  noth. 
ing  for  them  to  carry  away.      The  Saracens  left  their  station   to 
examine  the  camp,  and  remained  more  than  two  hours  noticing  the 
manner  and  form  of  it.     They  praised  much  their  subtlety  in  sink, 
ing  wells  for  fresh  water,  and,  having  for  some  time  viewed  the 
galleys  under  sail,  they  returned  to  visit  their  friends  in  the  town  ol 
Africa,     Others  went  to  their  quarters,  and  rejoiced  greatly  that  the 
Christians  had  not  dared  to  remain  longer.     They  held  their  power 
very  cheap,  and  said,  they  should  no  longer  fear,  as  they  had  done, 
the  French  or  Genoese.    They  spoke  truly,  as  I  shall  explain.   WIkmi 
this  siege  was  raised,  the  Saracens  grSw  proud  on  the  occasion,  lur 
they  saw  the  Genoese  had  exerted  themselves  to  their  utmost  power 
to  annoy  them :   this  expedition  could  not  have  been  undertaken 
without  an  enormous  expense,  and  they  had  not  gained  anything 
But  they  did  not  know  the  great  losses  the  Christians  had  sufTcreil 
until  that  day,  and  I  will  tell  you  by  what  accident  it  happened.    In 
the  camp  of  the  Christians  was  found,  lying  on  the  ground,  a  Genoese 
varlet,  who  was  too  ill  with  a  fever  to  be  removed  when  the  soilore 
sought  for  their  men  to  embark  on  board  the  barges.    The  Saracens 
were  delighted  on  finding  this  man,  and  ordered  no  harm  to  be  done 
him.     They  carried  him  to  the  principal  commanders  of  their  anny, 
and  told  them  where  they  had  found  him.     An  interpreter  was  sent 
for,  to  examine  him ;  but  at  first  he  would  not  make  any  answers, 
considering  himself  as  a  dead  man,  and  desiring  they  would  put  him 
out  of  his  pain.   The  chiefs  of  the  army,  such  as  Agadinquor  d'Oliferne 
and  Brahadin  de  Tunis,  thought  they  should  gain  nothing  by  his  death ; 
and  to  induce  him  to  answer  truly,  without  any  equivocation,  what 
questions  should  be  put  to  him,  they  promised  to  spare  his  life,  and 
send  him  safe  and  well  to  his  own  country  on  board  of  the  first  gal- 
ley that  should  come  thither  from  Genoa  or  Marseilles,  with  a  proseul 
of  one  hundred  golden  besants.     The  valet  hearing  this,  was  freed 
from  his  fear's  of  death  and  made  easy;  for  he  knew  that  these  Sara, 
cens  never  break  their  words  ;  and,  as  every  one  dies  as  late  as  he 
can,  he  said  to  the  interpreter,  "  Make  them  all  swear  on  their  faitli 
to  keep  what  they  have  promised,  and  I  will  truly  answer  whatever 
you  may  ask."     The  interpreter  repealed  this  to  the  lords,  wh('  lav- 
ing consented  to  his  demand,  the  varlet  said,  "  Now  ask  what  ques. 
tions  you  please,  and  I  will  answer  them."    He  was  first  asked  who 
he  was,  and  his  place  of  residence,  and  replied,  "  Portevances  ;*  [that 
his  name  was  Simon  Mollevin,  and  s"n  to  a  captain  of  a  galley  at 
Portevances :"]  then  as  to  the  commanders  of  the  Christian  anny. 
He  named  several ;  for,  having  kept  company  and  drank  with  the 
heralds,  he  had  often  heard  their  names  mentioned  and  remembered 
some  of  them.    He  was  asked,  if  he  knew  the  reasons  why  they  had 
so  suddenly  raised  the  siege  and  departed.     To  this  he  made  a  very 
prudent  reply,  by  saying,  he  was  ignorant  of  it,  as  he  was  not  present 
at  the  council  of  war  when  it  was  determined  on,  and  could  only  tell 
them  what  was  the  common  report  in  the  army.     It  was  said,  that 
the  French  suspected  the  Genoese  of  a  design  to  betray  them  ;  but 
the  Genoese  declared  this  was  false,  and  wrongfully  imputed  to  them 
by  the  French.    They  had  left  the  coast  because  they  were  afraid  to 
winter  in  tliis  countrj ,  and  risk  the  loss  of  as  many  knights  as  they 
had  once  done.     "  Ask  him,"  said  the  lords  to  the  interpreter,  "  to 
explain  this."     He  replied,  "  So  great  was  the  loss  on  the  day  the 
combat  was  to  have  taken  place  between  ten  of  your  knights  with 
ten  of  ours,  that  upward  of  sixty  knights  and  squires,  men  of  renown, 
died  that  day ;  and  it  was  solely  on  this  account,"  as  the  Genoese 
said,    "  the  siege   was  raised."     The  Saracen  chiefs  seemed  very 
much  pleased  on  hearing  this,  and  made  no  further  inquiries,  bul 
punctually  kept  the  promise  they  had  made  him. 


♦"Portevances.**   [n  the  MSS.    Portenaucs.    C^  it  not  Purlucruss.  oue  ol'UieiiiliiiiJi 
of  lliet^.  oft'  Proveoce 
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On  his  return  to  Fortevances  and  Genoa,  he  related  all  that  had 
passed  and  what  answers  he  had  made,  for  which  he  was  no  way 
Dlamed.  The  Saracens  said  among  themselves,  "We  have  been  very 
negligent  in  not  taking  better  measures  against  this  union  of  the 
French  and  Genoese  ;  for,  though  they  have  been  this  time  unsuc- 
cessful against  Africa,  we  miist  henceforward  put  our  coast  in  a  bet- 
ter state  of  defence,  (which  we  may  easily  do  ;)  and  we  must,  in 
particular,  guard  the  straits  of  Morocco  so  strongly  that  neither  the 
Genoese  nor  Venetians  shall  carry  their  merchandise  to  Flanders 
through  this  strait,  without  paying  so  great  a  toll  as  to  make  all  the 
world  wonder  thereat,  and  even  then  it  shall  be  considered  as  a  mat- 
ter of  favor." 

What  these  Africans  had  proposed  they  executed :  and  all  the 
kingdoms  to  the  south,  west  and  east,  formed  an  alliance,  such  as 
Africa,  Tunis,  Bugia,  Morocco,  Benmarin,  Treme9en  and  Granada, 
with  a  resolution  of  well  guarding  their  coasts,  and  equipping  such  a 
fleet  of  galleys  as  should  make  them  masters  of  the  sea,  through 
hatred  to  the  French  and  Genoese  for  their  late  siege  of  Africa.  They 
interrupted  so  much  the  navigation  of  the  Venetians  and  Genoese, 
that  merchandise  from  Alexandria,  Cairo,  Damascus,  Venice,  Naples 
or  Genoa,  was  difficult  to  be  had  in  Flanders  for  money  ;  and,  in 
particular,  every  sort  of  spicery  was  enormously  dear. 


CHAPTER    XXV. 

IING  CHAKLES  OF  FKANCE  PROPOSES  TO  MARCH  TO  ITALY,  TO  FORM  AH 
UNION  OF  THE  CHURCH  BY  FORCE,  AND  THENCE  TO  BARBARY.  EMBA8. 
SADORS  FROM  ENSLAND  OFFER  PROPOSALS  FOR  A  PEACE  BETWEEN  HIM 
AND  KING-  RICHARD.  THE  DEATH  OFJOHN  KING  OF  CA3TILLE.  HE  IS 
SUCCEEDED  BY  HIS  SON  HENRY,  WHO  IS  CROWNED  KING,  THOUGH  BUT 
NINE  YE4RS  OF  AGE. 

When  the  Christian  fleet  sailed  'Vom  Africa,  all  crossed  the  sea, 
but  did  not  disembark  at  the  same  port.  Part  met  with  heavy  tem- 
pests, that  put  them  in  great  danger  :  the  greater  part,  however,  re. 
turned  to  Genoa.  Religious  processions  were  making  in  France  for 
their  safety,  for  they  knew  not  what  was  become  of  them,  not  having 
had  any  intelligence  since  their  departure.  The  ladies  of  Coucy,  of 
Sully,  and  the  dauphinesa  of  Auvergne,  were  in  great  anxiety  for 
.their  lords,  as  long  as  the  BApedition  lasted,  and  were  much  rejoiced 
on  hearing  they  were  returned.  The  duke  of  Bourbon  and  the  lord 
de  Coucy  set  off  privately  for  Paris,  leaving' their  attendants  behind, 
and  arrived  there  about  Martinmas-day.  The  king,  as  was  natural, 
was  well  pleased  to  see  them,  and  asked  many  questions  respecting 
Earbary,  and  the  success  of  the  expedition.  They  related  all  they 
had  seen  or  heard,  which  was  eagerly  listened  to  by  the  king  and  his 
brother,  the  duke  of  Touraine.  The  king  said,  "  If  we  can  manage 
to  restore  union  to  the  church,  and  establish  a  sound  peace  between 
us  and  England,  we  should  very  much  like  to  lead  a  great  army  to 
Barbary,  to  exalt  the  Christian  faith,  confound  the  infidels,  and  acquit 
the  souls  of  ourpredecessora,  king  Philip  of  happy  memory,  and  king 
John  our  grandfather ;  for  both  of  them  put  on  the  vermilion  cross, 
to  pass  the  sea  for  the  holy  land ;  and,  they  would  have  done  so,  if 
violent  wars  had  not  nearly  overturned  their  kingdom.  Now,  if  we 
can  restore  union  and  peace  to  the  church,  and  lengthen  our  truce 
with  the  Eng'ish  to  a  proper  term,  we  are  resolved  to  undertake  this 
expedition."  Such  were  the  conversations  between  the  king  of 
France  and  his  uncle,  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  and  the  lord  de  Coucy, 
and  thus  did  things  remain.  By  degrees,  those  who  had  been  in 
Africa  returned  home.  The  king  lived  at  Paris  the  whole  season, 
residing  sometimes  at  the  Louvre,  at  others,  with  the  queen,  at  the 
h6tel  de  St.  Pol. 

About  St.  Andrew's  day,  when  the  knights  were  almost  all  returned 
from  Barbary,  circumstances  which  served  for  a  topic  of  conversation 
with  every  one,  another  expedition  was  talked  of,  at  the  court  of 
.France,  but  I  cannot  say  who  vvas  the  first  promoter  of  it.  The 
king  of  France,  who  had  a  great  love  of  arms,  was  thus  addressed  : 
"  Sire,  your  devotion  and  inclination  naturally  lead  you  to  wish  to 
carry  an  expedition  against  the  infidels  beyond  sea,  to  conquer  the 
holy  land."  "  That  is  very  true,"  answered  the  king :  "  it  consti- 
tutes the  occupation  of  my  thoughts  night  and  day."  I  believe  the 
proposal  was  made  by  the  lord  de  la  Riviere  or  sir  John  le  Mercier; 
for  they  were  both  too  much  attached  to  pope  Clement,  and  so  greatly 
in  the  king's  favor,  that  whatever  they  said  was  done.  Others,  who 
wiio  at  the  time  in  the  king's  company,  said ;  "  Sire,  you  cannot,  in 
conscience,  undertake  such  an  expedition,  while  the  church  is  dis- 
united :  begin  with  the  head,  and  your  enterprise  will  end  the  better." 
"H.JW  would  you  have  me  begin?"  asked  the  king.  "Sire,"  re. 
.phed  they,  "  at  this  moment  you  have  nothing  on  your  hands.  You 
are  at  peace  with  the  English  ;  and  you  may,  during  the  truce,  un- 
dertake, if  you  please,  an  expedition  :  we  do  not  see  a  more  brilliant 
one,  than  to  march  a  large  army  to  Rome  and  destroy  this  anti-pope, 
whom  the  Romans,  through  error,  have  elected  and  placed  on  the 
throne  of  St.  Peter.  This  may  be  dom.,  if  you  exert  yourself:  a 
more  meritorious  or  honorable  service  cannot  be  performed ;  and  the 
instant  the  anti-pope  and  his  cardinals  shall  learn  you  are  advancing 
against  them  with  a  large  army,  they  will  surrender  themselves  to 
rour  ninrcy. 

The  king  listened  attentively  to  this,  and  said  he  would  csusidtr 


of  it.  In  truth,  he  was  warmly  attached  to  pope  CiemeiM ;  for  the 
preceding  year,  when  at  Avignon,  he  had  received  the  greatest  honon 
and  attentions  from  him,  and  he  had  given  to  him,  his  brother  and 
uAcles,  more  than  they  had  asked.  This  he  thought  was  deserving 
some  return,  and,  on  his  taking  leave,  he  had  promised  the  pope,  that 
he  would  attend  to  his  aflfairs  in  such  wise  that  the  efliect  of  his  in. 
terference  wouid  soon  bo  known.  He  considered  himself  bound 
therefore,  to  do  something  in  his  behalf. 

At  this  time,  the  dukes  of  Berry  and  Burgundy  were  at  Pans ; 
and  it  was  generally  reported,  that  soon  after  March  the  king  would 
set  out  from  Paris,  for  Savoy  and  Lombardy,  and  that  the  duke  of 
Savoy  was  to  send  his  cousin-german  with  him.  The  king  was  to 
have  under  his  command  the  duke  of  Toftraine  and  four  thousand 
spears ;  the  duke  of  Burgundy  two  thousand  ;  the  duke  of  Berry  the 
same  number ;  the  constable  of  France  two  thousand  Bretons  and 
Saintongers,  from  the  flat  countries  ;  the  duke  of  Burbon  one  thoa. 
sand  spears :  the  count  de  St.  Pol,  and  the  lord  de  Coucy,  one  thou, 
sand  spears ;  and  all  these  men-at-arms  ,vere  to  be  engaged  and  paid 
for  three  months,  and  thus  from  time  to  time.  The  pope  and  cardi. 
nals  at  Avignon  were  as  much  rejoiced,  when  intelligence  of  this  • 
was  carried  to  them,  as  if  the  expedition  were  already  commenced. 
It  was  proposed  in  the  council  that  the  king  should  invite  the  duke 
of  Brittany  to  form  part  of  it,  as  they  i^'A  not  think  it  prudent  to 
leave  him  behind.  The  king  in  consequence  wrote  him  a  handsome 
letter,  to  explain  the  plan  and  intention  of  the  expedition,  and  to  in. 
vite  him  to  make  a  part  of  it,  which  he  sent  by  an  honorable  man, 
one  of  his  ushers.at-arm3. 

When  the  duke  of  Brittany  had  read  the  letter,  he  burst  out  into 
laughter,  and  calling  to  him  the  lord  de  Montbouchier,  said ;  "  See 
what  my  lord  of  France  writes  me.  He  has  undertaken  to  set  out 
in  the  month  of  March  next  for  Rome,  and  destroy  by  the  power  of 
his  arms,  pope  Boniface  and  his  cardinals.  As  God  is  my  help,  he 
will  never  succeed,  but  shortly  have  other  fl-ax  to  spin,  which  will 
force  him  to  give  up  such  foolish  business.  He  desires  me  to  accom. 
pany  him  with  two  thousand  lances.  As  I  wish  to  pay  him  every 
honor  that  is  his  due,  I  shall  write  a  very  civil  answer  back  to  please 
him,  and  say  that,  if  he  peiaista  in  undertaking  the  expedition  men. 
tinned  in  his  letter,  he  shall  not  go  without  me,  since  he  is  desirous 
of  my  company ;  but  I  tell  you,  lord  de  Montbouchier,  that  I  shall! 
not  trouble  any  of  my  vassals  on  the  occasion,  for  I  repeat,  it  will  eni* 
in  words."  The  duke  of  Brittany  sent  very  handsome  letters  by  the 
usher.at.arms,  to  the  king  at  Paris,  who  was  well  satisfied  with  the 
answer.  No  one  attempted  to  discourage  the  king  respecting  this 
expedition,  for  it  was  highly  agreeable  to  the  knights  and  squires,  as 
it  made  them  of  importance,  and  employed  their  time.  All  ranka 
of  persons  made  their  preparations,  even  the  clergy,  and  the  prov. 
inces  were  willing  to  tax  themselves  to  send  men-at-arms,  at  then 
expense,  to  serve  the  king. 

This  expedition  ended,  however,  as  the  duke  of  Brittany  had  fore- 
told ;  and  I  will  relate  what  occasioned  its  being  broken  off.  About 
Candlemas,  intelligence  was  brought  to  the  king  and  his  council, 
which  they  had  not  thought  of,  nor  foreseen.  Part  of  the  king  of 
England's  cabinet-council  were  sent,  in  handsome  state,  to  wait  on 
the  king  of  France  at  Paris.  At  the  head  of  this  legation  were,  sir 
Thomas  Percy,  sir  Lewis  Clifford,  sir  Robert  Bricquet,  and  other 
knights,  whose  names  I  never  heard.  The  arrival  of  these  knights 
at  Paris  was  a  gieat  surprise,  though  the  king  had  been  informed  of 
their  coming ;  for  the  king  of  England  had  written  to  him,  to  say  he 
should  in  a  few  days  send  some  of  his  council  to  Paris,  if  he  would 
be  there.  The  king  of  France,  was  very  anxious  to  learn  why  these 
embassadors  had  been  sent  in  such  haste,  and  what  they  had  to  pro. 
pose.  The  English  knights  dismounted  at  the  sign  of  the  Ch&tean 
de  Festu,  in  the  street  of  la  Croix  du  Tiroir,  where  they  had  fixed 
their  lodgings.  The  king  of  France  was  at  the  Louvre,  and  the 
duke  of  Touraine  with  him:  his  three  uncles,  and  the  constable  of 
France,  were  likewise  at  their  different  hfttels  in  Paris.  The  Eng. 
lish  arrived  at  Paris  in  the  afternoon,  and  staid  the  remainder  of  that 
day  and  the  night  at  their  inn :  on  the  morrow,  about  nine  o'clock, 
they  mounted  their  horses,  which  were  handsomely  decorated,  and 
went  in  state  to  the  Louvre,  where  the  king  was  waiting  for  tiiem. 
He  was  attended  by  his  brother,  his  uncles,  the  count  de  St.  Pol,  the 
lord  de  Coucy,  sir  Oliver  de  Clisson,  constable  of  France,  sir  John 
de  Vieune,  sir  Guy  de  la  Tremouille,  and  other  great  barons. 

The  embassadors  dismounted  in  the  square  before  the  Louvre,  and, 
on  entering  the  gate,  were  met  by  the  lord  de  la  Riviere,  sir  John  la 
Mercier,  sir  Helion  de  Lig'nac,  sir  Peter  de  Villicrs,  sir  William  de 
la  Tremouille,  and  sir  William  Marcel,  who  received  them  as  knights 
of  the  king  of  England's  council,  and  conducted  them  most  respect, 
fully  to  a  handsome  apartment  where  the  king  of  France  was.  On 
their  entrance  they  took  of  their  hoods,  and  bowed  very  low.  Sir 
Thomas  Percy  was  the  bearer  of  their  credential  letters,  which  he 
presented  to  the  king,  who,  on  receiving  them,  made  the  knights 
rise.  When  they  were  risen,  they  retired  some  paces  back.  The 
king  of  France,  having  perused  the  letters,  called  to  him  his  brothei 
and  uncles,  and  showed  their  contents.  His  uncles  then  said,  "  My 
lord,  call  to  you  the  knights  from  England,  and  demand  the  cause  or' 
their  coming  hither."  The  king  did  so,  and  the  knights  were  asked 
the  purport  of  their  credential  letters.  Sir  Thomas,  in  reply,  said : 
"  Dear  aire,  it  is  the  wish  of  our  lord  the  king  of  England,  that  hi* 
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the  king  of  England,  has  been  passed  by,  and  we  would  willingly 
know  the  reason  of  it."  The  king  of  France  replied  :  "  Sir  Thomas, 
the  knight  you  have  named;  since  you  wish  to  know  the  cause  of 
his  being  overlooked,  ought  not  to  have  taken  part  against  us ;  for, 
had  he  been  made  prisoner  in  war,  his  ransom  would  have  instantly 
been  paid  by  his  death."  On  saying  this,  he  raised  up  sir  Thomas 
Percy,  and  conversed  on  other  matters.  Shortly  after,  wine  and 
spices  were  brought,  which  having  partaken  of  at  their  pleasure,  the 
embassadors  took  leave  of  the  king,  retiu-ned  to  their  lodgings,  and 
paid  the  amount  of  their  expenses.  On  the  morrow,  they  departed 
from  Paris,  and  continued  their  journey  to  England,  where  they  re. 
lated  to  the  king  and  his  uncles  everything  that  had  passed,  greatly 
extolling  the  king  of  France's  magnificent  entertainments,  and  the 
rich  gifts  he  had  made  them. 

We  will,  for  a  while  leave  speaking  of  England,  and  say  what  was 
passing  in  Castillo.  You  have  heard  of  the  alliance  between  the  king 
of  Castille  and  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  who  had  claimed  that  crovrn 
in  right  of  his  duchess,  the  lady  Constance,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
late  don  Pedro,  by  whom  he  had  a  beautiful  daughter,  that  was  mar- 
ried to  don  Henry,  prince  of  Galicia,  heir  to  the  crown  of  Castille. 
This  marriage  confirmed  the  peace  between  them.  About  two 
years  after  the  celebration  of  these  nuptials,  king  John  of  Castille 
departed  this  life,  and  was  buried  in  the'  city  of  Burgos.*  On  this 
event,  the  great  barons  and  prelates  of  the  realm  assembled,  and  de- 
clared their  intentions  to  have  for'  their  king  the  young  prince  of 
Galicia,  This  was  done,  and  the  prince  was  crowned  in  the  ninii 
year  of  his  age :  his  queen  was  six  years  older.  Thus  was  the 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  by  the  lady  Constance,  queen  ol 
Castille,  and  of  all  the  possessions  of  don  Pedro,  don  Henry,  and  don 
John,  excepting  those  paiis  which  had  been  assigned  to  the  duke  and 
duchess  of  Lancasterfor  their  joint  lives.  They  had,  besides,  a  pen- 
sion  of  one  hundred  thousand  florins,  for  which  four  of  the  most 
opulent  cities  in  Castille  were  pledged.  The  duke  of  Lancaster  had 
the  Pleasure  of  seeing  his  twu  daughters  queens  of  Castille  and 
Portugal. 

We  will  now  speak  of  the  expedition  made  by  John  count  d'Ar- 
magnac  in  Lombardy,  for  the  matter  requires  it. 


CHAPTER    XXVI. 

OP  THE  EXFXDITION  OF  COtmT  JOHN  D'ABMA&NAC  INTO  LOMBABDY.      HIS 
DEATH,  AT  THE  SIESE  OF  ALEXANDRIA. 

The  intention  of  the  count  d'Armagnac  to  lead  an  army  into  Lorn- 
bardy  has  been  already  mentioned  in  this  history.  His  object  was 
to  assist  his  sister-german  and  her  husband,  sir  Bernabo  Visconti, 
eldest  son  of  that  Bernabo  whom  the  duke  of  Milan  had  unnaturally 
put  to  death.  This  duke  was  Galeas  Visconti,  count  de  Veitus, 
whose  daughter  the  duke  of  Touraine  had  married.  The  lady  of  sir 
Bernabo  was  daughter  to  sir  John  d'Armagnac,  and,  being  in  great 
alHiction,  had  recourse  to  her  brothers,  to  whom  she  related  the  misery 
of  her  situation,  her  poverty  and  necessity,  and  humbly  prayed  their 
pity,  and  that  they  would  defend  her  against  that  tyrant,  the  couni 
de  Vertus,  who  had  disinherited  her  without  the  smallest  reason. 
The  count  d'Armagnac  promised  his  "sister  that  he  would  comply 
with  her  request,  and  had  declared,  that  whatever  it  might  cost  him 
to  recover  her  rights,  he  would  exert  himself  in  the  attempt  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power.  What  he  had  engaged  to  do,  he  performed ; 
for  I  have  before  mentioned,  that  in  conjunction  with  the  dauphin 
d'Auvergne,  he  had  entered  into  treaties  with  many  of  ^he  captains 
of  forts  in  Auvergne,  Limousin,  Quercy,  or  other  parts,  who,  under 
color  of  fighting  for  the  king  of  England,  had  done  the  greatest  mis- 
chiefs to  France.  These  garrisons  of  English,  Gascons,  and  Bre. 
tons,  received  different  sunis,  and  a  pardon  from  France,  on  aunen. 
dering  their  castles  and  quitting  the  kingdom.  They  readily,  there- 
fore, engaged  to  follow  the  count  d'Armagnac  into  Lombardy,  and 
retired  until  the  proper  time  toward  the  rivers  Rh6ne  and  Saone. 
The  dukes  of  BeiTy  and  Burgundy  permitted  them  to  take  whatpur. 
veyances  they  pleased  in  their  lordships,  for  they  were  very  desiroub 
to  be  rid  of  them.  The  lieutenant  of  the  king  of  France  for  Dau. 
phiny  was  at  that  time  sir  Enguerrand  Durdin,  and  the  king  had 
written  to  him  to  peiinit  all  men-at-arms  and  their  companions,  who 
should  say  they  belonged  to  the  count  d'Armagnac,  to  pass  freely 
through  Dauphiny,  and  to  have  whatever  they  might  be  in  need  of, 
for  their  money. 

The  count  de  Foix,  hearing  at  his  residence  at  Orthfes  of  the  large 
armament  the  count  d'Armagnac  was  raising,  began  to  be  alarmed, 
for  he  wa^  of  a  suspicious  temper.  He  had  indeed  learnt,  for  com- 
mon report  flies  everywhere,  that  it  was  intended  for  Lombardy 
against  the  duke  of  Milan  ;  but  as  the  ancestors  of  this  count  d'Ar- 
magnac, and  himself  and  his  brother  sir  Bernard,  had  been  at  war 
with  him,  he  was  doubtful  if  this  expedition  might  not  in  the  end 
be  directed  against  him.  Not  to  be  unprepared,  therefore,  he  had 
reinforced  and  revictualled  all  his  castles,  that  if  they  should  make 
an  attack,  he  might  be  enabled  to  meet  them.  But  neitJ.er  the  count 
d'Armagnac  nor  his  brother  had  such  thoughts:  they  were  desirous 


nost  confidential  counsellors,  such  as  his  uncles  of  Lancaster,  York, 
or  Gloucester,  or  some  prelates  of  England  of  whom  that  country  heus 
the  best  opinion  for  sense  and  prudence,  should  meet  others  of  like 
character,  of  your  council,  that  they  might  consider  on  the  means  of 
forming  a  solid  peace  between  you  and  him  and  your  allies.  This, 
if  it  could  be  effected,  would  give  him  such  great  satisfaction,  that 
he  would  not  complain  of  any  trouble  or  pain  his  counsellors  may 
endure,  whom  he  shall  send  across  the  sea  to  Amiens,  or  any  other 
appointed  place,  for  the  carrying  on  this  negotiation ;  and  we  are 
come  hither  from  oar  lord  to  propose  this  matter,  and  to  learn  your 
intentions  upon  it."  The  king  replied,  "  Sir  Thomas,  you  and  your 
companions  are  welcome,  and  your  visit  has  given  us  very  great  plea, 
sure.  You  will  not  leave  Paris  immediately :  in  the  mean  time,  we 
will  assemble  our  council,  and,  before  your  departure,  you  shall  have 
such  answer  as  shall  be  satisfactory  to  you."  The  English  were 
well  pleased  with  this -reply,  and  the  king  entered  on  other  matters 
of  conversation.  It  was  now  dinner-time ;  and  the  English  kni^ts 
were  detained  to  dine  in  the  Louvre,  aijd  given  in  charge  to  the  lord 
de  Coucy  and  the  lord  de  la  Riviere,  who  led  them  into  a  very  richly 
ornamented  apartment,  where  a  table  was  spread  for  them.  They 
dined  well,  and  at  their  leisure,  the  lord  de  Coucy  and  the  constable 
keeping  them  company.  When  dinner  was  over,  they  went  into 
the  king's  apartment,  and  staid  until  wine  and  spices  were  brought 
in  splendid  comfit  boxes  of  gold  and  silver";  After  the  knights  had 
partaken  of  these,  they  took  leave  of  the  king  and  his  lords,  and 
descended  into  the  court,  where  they  mounted  their  horses  and  re- 
turned to  their  lodgings. 

The  proposals  sir  Thomas  Percy  had  brought  from  England  were 
exceedingly  agreeable  to  the  king  of  France,  to  his  uncle  the  duke 
of  Burgundy,  and  to  others  of  his  council;  but  not  to  all,  especially 
to  those  who  were  interested  concerning  the  pope  of  Avignon.  They 
foresaw,  that  if  negotiations  were  once  begun  between  the  two 
crowns,  it  would  require  a  long  time  to  bring  them  to  a  conclusion, 
and  thus  retard  the  expedition  that  was  intended  against  Rome,  to 
reduce  pope  Boniface  and  his  cardinals  to  the  obedience  of  pope 
Clement.  The  object  of  peace,  however,  was  so  welcome  to  all 
parts  of  Christendom,  and  would  be  of  such  advantage  to  every 
country,  that  no  one  dared  to  say  anything  against  it.  Besides,  the 
duke  of  Burgundy  and  his  council,  and  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  were 
unanimous  in  their  opinion  with  the  king.  The  king  of  France 
showed  much  attention  to  sir  Thomas  Percy  and  his  companions : 
but  there  was  one  knight  among  them,  called  sir  Robert  Bricquet, 
whom  lie  did  not  see  with  pleasure,  for  he  was  a  Frenchman,  had. 
always  been  of  the  party  of  England  or  Navarre,  and  was  now  a 
kiiighi  of  the  king  of  England's  chamber.  The  king  prudently  dis. 
sembled  his  thoughts  ;  but,  when  he  conversed  with  them,  he  always 
addressed  himself  to  sir  Thomas  Percy,  sir  Lewis  Clifford,  or  to  sir 
John  Clanvow.  The  king  said,  "  We  shall  be  happy  to  see  a  solid 
peace  established  between  our  adversary  of  England  and  us,  for  the 
war  and  quarrel  has  lasted  too  long  a  time-;  and  I  wish  you  to  un. 
derstand  that  it  shall  be  no  way  our  fault  if  the  negotiations  be  not 
happily  concluded."  "  Sire,"  replied  the  knights,  "  our  lord  the  king 
of  England,  who  has  sent  us  hither,  has  the  same  peaceable  inclina- 
tions, and  said,  on  our  departure,  that  it  should- not  be  to  his  blame 
if  these  wars  and  dissentions  were  not  put  an  end  to,  for  they  had 
lasted  too  long ;  and  he  was  much  surprised  some  prudent  means 
had  not  been  sooner  thought  of  for  this  purpose."  "  Well,"  replied 
the  king,  "  we  shall  see  what  good  affection  he  bears  us." 

The  English  remained  at  Paris  six  days,  and  dined  every  day  with 
one  or  other  ui  the  dukes.  In  the  mean  time,  the  matter  of  their 
coming  had  been  debated  in  council,  and  it  was  settled  that  the  king 
of  France,  his  uncles,  and  his  cabinet-council,  should  be  at  Amiens 
the  middle  of  March,  and  wait  there  for  the  king  of  England,  his 
uncles  and  council,  if  they  were  willing  to  meet  them.  The  Eng- 
lish knights  engaged,  that  on  their  side  there  should  not  be  any  de- 
lay, and  that  some  of  the  king's  uncles,  if  not  all,  would  be  at  Amiens 
on  the  appointed  day.  Thus  was  this  business  concluded ;  and  the 
day  before  the  embassadors  were  to  take  leave  of  the  king  and  quit 
Paris,  he  went  to  the  palace;  and  magnificently  entertained  at  dinner 
these  English  lords  :  his  brother  and  uncles  were  present :  he  made 
sir  Thomas  Percy  sit  at  his  table,  calling  him  cousin,  from  his  rela- 
tionship with  the  earl  of  Northumberland. 

During  the  dinner,  sir  Thomas  Percy  and  his  companions  were 
presented  with  rich  and  handsome  jewels,  all  but  sir  Robert  Bricquet : 
he  was  passed  unnoticed.  The  knight,  who  presented  them  in  the 
name  of  the  king,  (sir  Peter  Villiers,  high  steward  of  the  household) 
said  to  him :  "  When  you  shall  have  done  service  acceptable  to  the 
king,  he  is  rich  enough  to  reward  you  for  it ;"  and  then  passed  by. 
Sir  Robert  was  melancholy  on  hearing  this  speech,  and  then  first 
learnt  he  was  disagreeable  to  the  king  of  France  :  he  was  therefore 
forced  to  put  up  with  the  slight  as  well  as  he  could.  When  dinner 
was  over,  and  they  had  washed  and  the  tables  were  removed,  grace 
having  been  said,  minstrels  of  song  and  others  were  called  in,  who 
performed,  as  usual,  before  the  king  and  his  company.  After  this, 
sir  Thomas  Percy  advanced,  and,  casting  himself  on  bia  knee,  said : 
"  Very  dear  sire,  I  and  my  companions  are  much  surpnsed  it  one 
thing.  You  have  most  splendidly  entertained  us,  and  presented  us 
with  rich  gifts,  for  which  we  feel  very  thankful ;  but  sir  Rober  Brie, 
auet,  who  is  a  knight-at-arms,  and  chamberlain  to  our  sovereign  lord 


*  King  John  died  from  the  uljuries  received  in  a  fell  from  his  hoise,  on  the  24th  Au 
gust,  1390,  aged  thinr-two.  HiB  son  Henrr,  who  succeeded  him  vu  then  eietm  yea* 
old.— £d. 
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strictly  to  observe  ihe  truce  now  establiahetl  between  them.  Many 
knights  and  squires  from  Gascony,  England,  and  Brittany,  who  had 
engaged  tlieir  services  to  the  count  d'Armagnac,  had  he  declared  war 
against  the  count  de  Foix,  would  have  left  him  and  joined  his  adver- 
sary :  so  much  was  the  count  de  Foix  beloved  by  men-at-arms  for 
his  liberality  and  courage. 

When  the  duchess  of  Touraine  was  informed  that  the  count  d'Ar- 
magnac was  preparing  to  lead  a  large  body  of  men-at-arms  into  Lom- 
bardy  to  make  war  on  her  father  the  duke  of  Milan,  and  that  the 
dukes  of  Berry  and  Burgundy  consented,  from  their  desire  to  rid  the 
kingdoi.  of  so  many  pillagers  which  had  of  late  so  grievously  ha- 
rassed it,  she  did  not  remain  idle,  but  instantly  wrote  letters  to  the 
count  de  Vertiis  to  give  notice  of  it,  that  he  might  provide  himself 
accordingly.  The  duke  of  Milan  was  already  informed  of  this  in- 
tention of  the  count  a'Armagnac,  and  had  collected  men-at-arms 
wherever  he  could  find  them,  and  reinforced  his  towns  and  castles 
with  men,  stores,  and  provision,  concluding  he  should  have  a  war  to 
support  against  this  count  d'Armagnac. 

About  the  middle  of  March,  the  greater  part  of  the  men-at-arms 
were  assembled  in  the  country  near  Avignon  :  between  that  place 
and  Lyons,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rh6ne,  were  fifteen  thousand  horse. 
They  crossed  that  river  where  it  was  easiest  to  pass,  and,  entering 
Dauphiny,  took  up  their  quarters  in  the  villages  or  fields.  Others 
continued  their  route,  the  more  speedily  to  clear  the  passes  of  the 
mountains,  which  are  dangerous  for  man  and  horse.  The  count 
d'Armagnac,  his  brother,  with  other  knights,  visited  pope  Clement 
and  his  cardinals  at  Avignon,  and  offered  to  serve  them  and  the 
church  against  the  tyrant  of  Lombardy,  for  which  they  felt  them- 
selves obliged,  and  returned  many  thanks.  They  staid  at  Avignon 
eight  days,  while  their  troops  passed :  they  then  took  leave  of  the 
pope  'and  cardjnals,  and  made  ready  to  foUow  them.  The  two 
brothers,  sir  John  and  sir  Bernard  d'Armagnac,  here  separated,  and 
thus  sir  John  addressed  him :  "  Fair  brother,  you  will  now  return 
to  Comminges  and  Armagnac,  to  guard  our  lands,  for  all  the  forts 
are  not  yet  free  from  the  marauders.  There  is  Lourde,  which  sir 
Amaute  de  B  jam  holds  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  England ;  and 
Bouteville  is  garrisoned  by  Foixens  under  the  command  of  sir  John 
de  Greilly,  son  to  the  late  captal  de  Buch.  Notwithstanding  there 
is  a  truce  between  the  count  de  Foix  and  us  for  the  present,  he  is 
BO  bold  and  enterprising  a  knight,  that  we  are  never  sure  what  his 
intentions  may  be ;  and  for  these  reasons  I  wish  you  to  return  in- 
stantly home.  You  shall  hear  very  frequently  from  me  during  my 
a1)sence,  and  do  you  write  constantly."  Sir  Bernard  readily  consent- 
ed to  what  his  brother  had  proposed,  for  he  thought  it  prudent  and 
well  advised  :  he  had  not,  besides,  any  great  inclination  to  cross  the 
mountains.  Just  on  his  departure,  the  count  said :  "  Bernard,  you 
will  go  hence  to  our  cousin  Raymond  de  Touraine,  who  has  married 
my  cousin  the  daughter  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  is  now  engaged 
in  war  with  the  comtS  Venaissain,  that  belongs  to  the  pope  :  entreat 
of  him,  for  I  have  been  so  requested  by  the  pope,  that  he  make  his 
preparations  to  follow  me  in  this  expedition,  and  he  shall  be  my  com- 
panion in  all  things ;  I  will  wait  for  him  at  Gap,*  situated  among  the 
•nountains."  Sir  Bernard  promised  to  convey  this  message,  and  the 
brothers  separated,  never  to  see  each  other  again. 

The  count  d'Armagnac  took  the  road  leading  to  the  town  of  Gap, 
and  sir  Bernard  that  to  the  castle  of  Boulogne,  where  sir  Raymond 
de  Touraine  resided,  who  received  him  very  kindly.  Sir  Bernard 
eloquently  delivered  the  message  from  his  brother,  to  induce  him  the 
more  readily  to  comply  with  the  request  contained  in  it.  Sir  Raymond 
replied,  "  ^air  cousin,  before  your  brother,  the  count  d'Armagnac, 
shall  have  advanced  far  into  Lombardy,  or  laid  siege  to  any  town,  it 
is  very  possible  that  I  follow  him ;  but  it  is  full  time  as  yet  for  me  and 
my  people  to. begin  our  march.  If  my  cousin  therefore  sends  me  in- 
telligence about  the  middle  of  May,  I  will  set  out,  for  by  that  time  I 
hope  to  make  an  end  of  my  war  against  my  uncle,  the  pope  at  Avig- 
non, and  his  cardinals,  who  not  only  refuse  me  justice,  but  detain 
from  me,  by  force,  everything  that  my  uncle,  pope  Gregory,  disposed 
of  in  my  favor,  "rhey  think  to  tire  me  out  and  excommunicate  me, 
but  they  shall  be  mistaken.  ;  They  engage  knights  and  squires  to 
make  war  on  me,  by  granting  them  absolutions,  but  such  have  no 
talents  for  war ;  and  I  shall  have  more  effective  men-at-arms  for  a 
thousand  florins,  than  they  can  obtain  by  their  absolutions  for  seven 
rears."  "  My  good  cousin,"  answered  sir  Bernard,  "  keep  to  your 
resolutions :  what  you  say  is  true  ;  and  I  would  not,  by  any  means, 
advise  you  to  act  otherwise  than  you  do :  just  as  you  have  spoken 
will  I  write  to  my  brother  d'Armagnac." 

They  were  one  whole  day  together,  in  the  castle  of  Boulogne. 
On  the  morrow,  sir  Bernard  d'Armagnac  departed^  and  crossing  the 
Rhftne  at  the  Pont  du  Saint  Esprit,  rode  over  the  mountains,  through 
3uercy,  until  he  reached  his  destination,  leaving  his  brother  to  man- 
sge  for  himself  his  war  with  the  count  de  Vertus.  Before,  however, 
lie  left  Pont  du  Saint  Esprit,  he  wrote  letters  to  the  count  d'Armag- 
r.uc,  to  inform  him  of  the  answer  he  had  received  from  sir  Raymond 
lie  Tijurain?,  and  bad  also  letters  from  his  brother,  on  his  road  to- 
M-ard  Gap.  Having  read  their  contents,  he  pursued  his  journey  with- 
out farther  attending  to  them. 
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We  will  continue  our  history  of  the  count  John  d'Armagnac*  until 
we  bring  it  to  a  conclusion,  without  speaking  of  other  events.  It  wa» 
his  great  love  and  affection  for  his  sister  and  brother,  who  had  been 
fraudulently  disinherited  by  the  count  de  Vertus,  who  styled  himself 
lord  of  Milan,  that  had  induced  him  thus  gayly  to  march  into  th« 
plains  of  Piedmont  and  Lombardy.  There  were,  likewise,  two  very 
just  reasons  for  this  armament ;  one  was,  the  carrying  away  such 
numbers  of  pillagens,  who  had  for  so  long  a  time  oppressed  and  robbed 
many  of  the  provinces  in  France,  for  by  this  means  the  country  wai 
cleared  of  them  :  the  other  to  assist  his  sister  and  her  husband,  who 
had  unjustly  been  deprived  of  their  inheritance,  so  that  he  had,  o« 
every  account,  justice  on  his  side.  The  companions  were  unanimoui 
to  serve  him,  and  exclaimed,  "  Let  us  cheerfully  attack  these  Lom- 
bards :  we  have  a  just  quarrel  and  a  good  captain,  which  will  assist 
our  cause,  and  we  are  going  to  the  richest  country  in  the  world  ;  for 
Lombardy  receives  the  fat  from  other  parts  ;  and,  as  the  Lombards 
are  rich  and  cowards,  we  shall  gain  great  profit.  We,  who  are  cap 
tains,  shall  return  so  enormously  rich,  that  we  need  never  more  thinl 
of  war,  nor  carry  on  any  future  warfare." 

Such  were  the  conversations  on  their  march  ;  and  wheh  they  cam* 
to  a  rich  country  they  halted  there  for  some  time,  to  refresh  theni 
selves  and  their  horses.  At  the  time  I  am  now  speaking  of,  that  gal 
lant  English  knight,  sir  John  Hactonde,t  was  making  war  on  the 
Florentines  for  pope  Boniface,  and  had  fixed  his  quarters  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Florence.  That  country  as  well  as  Perugia  were 
in  rebellion  against  the  pope.  The  count  d'Armagnac  thought  if  he 
could  gain  the  assistance  of  John  Hawkvrood,  who  was  a  most  en- 
terprising and  courageous  knight,  he  should  be  more  successful  in 
his  war.  In  consequence,  during  his  residence  in  Grande,t  at  the 
entrance  into  Piedmont,  he  wrote  to  him  long  letters,  explanatory  of 
his  situation,  and  the  reasons  which  urged  him  to  make  war  on  the 
duke  of  Milan.  Having  properly  sealed  these  letters,  he  gave  them 
to  a  prudent  messenger,  who  peiformed  his  duty  well,  in  delivering 
them  to  sir  John  Hawkwood  :  he  was  then  near  Florence,  and  had 
under  his  command  full  two  thousand  combatants.  He  read  the 
letters,  or  had  them  read  to  him.  On  hearing  their  contents,  he  was 
well  pleased,  and  replied,  "  that  as  soon  as  he  should  have  put  an 
end  to  the  war  he  was  then  engaged  in,  he  would  not  attend  to  any 
other  before  he  had  joined  the  count  d'Armagnac."  The  squire  of 
the  count,  who  had  brought  these  letters,  was  an  honorable  man,  and 
replied,  "  Sir,  you  speak  well  and  to  the  point :  have  the  goodness 
to  put  into  writing  what  you  say,  that  my  lord,  the  count  d'Armagnac, 
may  be  the  more  assured  of  your  intentions."  "  Very  willingly," 
said  sir  John  Hawkwood ;  "  and  it  is  but  right,  since  my  pleasure 
and  will  are  to  meet  him."  In  the  course  of  two  or  three  days,  the 
letters  were  written  and  given  to  the  squire  who  had  come  from  the 
count  d'Armagnac.  He  instantly  set  out  on  his  return,  and  found 
the  count  near  to  Pignerol.§  There  were  great  negotiations  going 
forward  between  him  and  the  marquis  de  Saluces,  and  the  marquis 
was  to  join  him  in  his  war  against  Milan.  The  news  the  squire  brought 
from  sir  John  Hawkwood  was  highly  agreeable  to  the  count  d'Ar- 
magnac. He  said,  "that  if  it  pleased  God,  he  would  this  season 
make  so  severe  a  war  on  the  count  de  Vertus,  that  he  should  be  glad 
to  accept  of  reasonable  terms,  or  he  would  perish  in  the  attempt." 

From  what  you  have  heard,  you  may  suppose  the  count'd'Armag- 
nac  had  a  great  desire  to  aid  his  sister,  and  it  was  compassion  for  her 
that  urged  him  to  it.  When  his  men-at-arms  had  passed  the  moun- 
tains, and  had  gained  the  rich  plains  of  Piedmont,  near  to  Turin,  they 
were  not  long  before  they  made  excursions,  and  committed  great 
destruction  on  the  surrounding  villages,  which  could  not  any  way 
withstand  them.  The  count  d'Armagnac  laid  siege  to  Asti,||  intend- 
ing to  wait  there  for  Sir  John  Hawkwood.  Purveyances  came  from 
all  quarters;  and  the  companions  ransomed  small  forts  for  provis- 
ion, and,  until  their  wants  were  supplied,  they  took  everyliilng  away. 
The  country  of  Pignerol  and  the  territories  of  the  marquis  of  Mont- 
ferrat  were  open  to  their  foraging  for  themselves  and  horses.  There 
came  likewise  great  quantities  of  provision  to  them  from  Dauphiny 
and  Savoy.  Many  leant  to  tKe  count  d'Armagnac  from  the  justice 
of  his  quarrel  with  the  count  de  Vertus,  who  had  wickedly  put  to 
death  his  uncle  Bernabo,  to  gain  his  inheritance  ;  and,  although  sev- 
eral of  the  great  lords  of  that  country  were  silent  on  the  subject,  they  " 
felt  much  compassion  for  those  who  had  been  thus  disinherited. 

During  the  siege  of  Asti,  very  agreeable  news  was  brought  to  the 
count  d'Armagnac  from  sir  John  Hawkwood.  He  informed  him, 
that  the  Florentines  and  Venetians  had  submitted  to  the  mercy  of 
the  pope  ;  that  he  was  to  he  paid  sixty  thousand  florins,  for  himself 
and  his  compamons ;  and  that,  the  moment  these  were  received,  he 
would  march  with  five  hundred  men-at-arms  and  a  thousand  infan. 
tryll  toward  the  frontiers  of  Genoa,  and,  whether  his  enemies  would 
or  not,  he  intended  to  force  a  passage  to  join  him.  The  count  d'Ar- 
magnac  and  his  army,  were  much  pleased  at  the  thoughts  of  being 
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■gsisted  by  so  able  a  commander  as  John  Hawkwood ;  and  he  was 
advised  to  break  up  the  siege  of  Asti,  and  transfer  it  to  a  larger  town 
called  Alexandria,  situated  at  the  entrance  of  Lombardy,  and,  after 
they  should  have  conquered  it,  to  advance  to  Vercelli,  which  is  also 
a  large  and  handsome  city.  The  siege  was,  in  consequence,  trans, 
ferred  from  Asti  to  Alexandria,  which  is  a  fine  city,  and  seated  in  a 
rich  plain  on  the  frontiers  of  Piedmont  and  Lombardy,  in  the  direct 
road  to  Genoa.  The  men-at-arms  had  crossed  the  Tesino,  and 
lodged  themselves  at  their  ease  in  this  plentiful  country. 

Sir  Galeas,  lord  of  Milan,*  count  de  Vertus,  resided  in  the  city  of 
Pavia,  and  daily  heard  of  his  enemies  establishing  themselves  in  his 
country  :  but  his  greatest  surprise  was,  how  the  count  d  Armagnac 
found  money  to  satisfy  the  large  body  of  men-at-arms  he  had  brought 
with  him.  His  council,  with  whom  he  conversed  on  this  subject, 
replied,  "Sir,  these  are  free  companions,  and  part  of  those  pillagers 
who  have  so  long  harassed  France  :  they  do  not  require  pay,  but  to 
seek  adventures,  and  run  the  chance  of  gain  from  plundering  the 
country.  In  order  to  deliver  France  from  them,  after  the-  surrender 
of  their  strongholds,  the  count  d'Armagnao  leads  them  hither.  The 
duke  of  Berry  and  the  dauphin  of  Auvergne,  whose  lands  they  had 
sorely  oppressed,  treated  with  them  by  means  of  the  count  d'Armag- 
nao, who  offered  the  king  of  France  and  the  above-mentioned  lords 
to  engage  them  in  his  quarrel  with  you.-^  By  dint  of  money  he  pur. 
chased  their  forts ;  and  the  king  of  France  granted  them  a  free  par- 
don for  all  their  past  deeds,  on  condition  they  joined  the  count  d'Ar- 
magnao ;  and  whatever  they  could  conquer  in  these  countries  was  to 
be  their  own.  They,  therefore,  ask  no  pay ;  and  there  are  among 
them  men-at-arms  that  have  five  or  six  horses,  who,  if  in  their  own 
country,  would  be  constrained  to  go  on  foot  like  absolute  paupers. 
They  adventure  themselves  boldly,  and  it  is  hazardous  to  engage 
with  them,  for  they  are  all  of  determined  courage.  The  best  advice 
we  can  give  is,  that  you  guard  well  your  cities  and  principal  towns, 
which  are  strongly  garrisoned  and  well  provided  with  all  things ;  for 
they  have  no  artillery,  nor  any  machines  for  carrying  on  a  siege 
worth  thinking  of.  They  will  advance  to  the  barriers  of  your  towns 
to  skirmish  and  do  gallant  deeds  of  arms  ;  but  they  will  not  gain  any- 
thing you  may  regret,  if  one  may  judge  by  what  has  passed,  for  they 
have  now  been  in  this  country  more  than  two  months,  and  have  only 
conquered  a  small  and  insignificant  fort;  Let  them  therefore  come 
and  go,  without  ofibring  them  combat ;  for  they  will  soon  be  tired  of 
the  war,  and  will  be  defeated  without  a  battle.  When  they  have 
destroyed  all  the  low  countries,  they  will  be  in  want  of  provision,  and 
famine  will  force  them  to  return,  if  no  worse  accidents  befal  them. 
You  must  order  your  men-at-arms  to  keep  in  bodies  near  to  each 
other,  that,  in  case  of  need,  they  may  succqr  and  give  advice  to 
those  of  the  garrisons  who  may  want  it.  Reinforce  with  them  all 
your  towns  and  castles  ;  for  the  rich  citizens  are  not  accustomed  to 
war,  and  will  not  defend  themselves  like  knights  or  squires  who 
have  been  brought  up  to  the  profession.  Send  some  of  your  chivalry 
into  Alexandria :  you  will  gain  doubly  by  it,  for  your  city  will  be 
more  ably  defended,  and  your  subjects  will  love  you  with  greater 
affection  when  they  see  you  are  attentive  to  them  in  their  distress. 
Yon  are  besides  bounden  to  do  this,  for  they  pay  you  taxes  and  other 
levies,  for  your  governing  and  taking  care  of  them.  Your  enemies 
cannot  have  a  sufficient  force  to  surround  Alexandria  on  all  sides, 
and  prevent  the  men-at-arms  you  shall  send  thither  from  entering  the 
*own  ;  and,  when  the  inhabitants  shall  see  them  arrive,  their  courage 
will  be  raised,  their  attachment  to  you  increased,  and  any  treaties 
ih'ey  might  have  thought  of  entering  into  with  your  enemies  will  be 
put  an  end  to." 

The  lord  of  Milan  followed  the  advice  that  had  been  given  him, 
and  without  delay,  sent  thither  a  body  of  kn'ghts  and  men-at-arms 
that  were  in  his  pay  On  being  mustered,  'hey  amounted  to  five 
Hundred  lances ;  and  an  ancient  knight,  whc  had  long  been  used 
to  arms,  called  sir  James  de  la  Berme,t  was  appointed  their  com. 
mander.  They  rode  through  bye-ways  until  they  arrived  at  Alexan. 
dria  in  the  evening,  and  entered  it,  when  their  enemies  had  retired 
fatigued  to  their  quarters,  from  skirmishing  at  the  barriers,  for  they 
could  not  remain  idle.  The  citizens  were  rejoiced  at  the  arrival  of 
sir  James  de  la  Berme  and  his  compa  aons,  and  not  without  cause  ; 
for  the  count  d' Armagnac,  not  having  seen  any  men-at-arms  during 
the  three  days  he  laid  before  it,  concluded  none  were  in  the  town, 
and  had  kept  up  a  continual  assault  at  the  barriers ;  but,  small  as  the 
defence  was,  it  had  done  so  well,  that  the  Armagnacs  had  not  gained 
any  advantage.  Sir  James  de  la  Berme,  on  entering  the  towii,  re- 
tired with  his  men  to  the  lodgings  which  had  been  assigned  them, 
and,  having  taken  some  refreshment,  they  were  waited  on  by  the 
principal  inhabitants,  to  congratulate  theiaon  their  arrival.  He  in. 
quired  into  the  state  of  the  town,  and  the  numbers  and  situaUon  ot 
the  enemy,  in  order  that  he  might  act  accordingly.  The  most  mtel- 
ligent  replied,  "  that  from  the  moment  the  count  d' Armagnac  had 
come,  there  had  never  been  any  cessation  of  skirmishes  and  attacks 
on  the  barriers-."- «  Well,"  replied  the  knight, "  to-morrow  if  it  please 
Sod,  we  will  see  how  they  bear  themselves,  and  what  they  may  be 
incUned  to  do.  They  are  ignorant  of  my  arrival,  and  I  will  lay  an 
ambush  for  them,  and  make  a  private  saUy."    "  Ah,  my  lord,    said 
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those  who  had  before  spoken  to  him,  "you  must  be  very  cautious 
how  you  act,  for  thev  are  sixteen  thousand  horse  at  least  and.  should 
they  discover  you  in  the  open  plain,  they  will  surround  and  over 
power  you  by  their  numbers,  without  striking  a  blow,"  The  knight 
answered,  "We  will  consider  more  ofit  j  for,  since  we  are  come,  we 
must  attempt  some  deeds  of  arms,"  The  conversation  now  ended 
and  every  one  returned  to  his  home ;  but  the  knight  told  his  men, 
secretly,  he  intended  making  a  sally  and  placing  an  ambush,  that  al* 
might  be  prepared  against  the  morrow. 

The  next  day,  sir  James  de  la  Berme  and  bis  troops  being  aimed, 
made  a  sally  through  a  private  gate,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  town 
to  the  place  where  the  besiegers  lay.  He  was  accompanied,  at  the 
distance  of  half  a  league,  by  about  three  hundred  of  die  townsmen, 
to  a  narrow  valley  where  they  could  not  oe  seen.  He  had  left  two 
hundred  vrithout  the  barriers,  with  orders,  if  they  were  attacked  to 
defend  themselves  faintly,  retreating  toward  this  valley,  where  diey 
would  be  supported  hy_  the  ambuscade.  They  promised  punctua. 
obedience  to  these  orders.  The  day  was  exceedingly  hot ;  but  the 
count  d'Armagnao  was  young  and  enterprising :  having  heard  mass 
in  his  pavillion  and  drank  a  cup,  he  demanded  his  arms,  and,  having 
completely  equipped  himself,  displayed  only  his  pennon,  and  was 
attended  by  no  more  than  one  hundred  men  ;  for  he  did  not  expect 
to  meet  with  greater  opposition  than  usual,  and  advanced  at  a  slow 
pace  toward  the  barriers.  True  it  is,  that  some  few  men-at-arma 
followed  him  by  degrees ;  but  others  said,  "  What  signifies  arming  ? 
and  why  should  we  give  ourselves  so  much  trouble,  when  *e  ,-annot 
meet  with  any  one  at  the  barriers  worth  fighting  wUh  ?"  They  staid 
therefore,  within  their  camp,  eating  and  drinking.  The  count  d'Ar 
magnac,  on  coming  to  the  barriers,  began  to  overthrow  and  beat  down 
many  of  those  posted  there  to  receive  him,  as  good  men.at.anns 
know  how  to  do ;  but  the  townsmen  did  not  wait  long,  before  they 
began  to  retreat  slowly  toward  the  ambuscade. 

When  sir  James  de  la  Berme  saw  it  was  time,  he  sallied  forth  out 
of  the  ambush,  and  the  Armagnacs  were  surrounded  and  attacked 
on  all  sides.  They  valiantly  defended  themselves,  and  were  rein, 
forced  by  little  and  little  with  men  from  the  camp.  Many  gallant 
deeds  were  done  this  day,  which  was  the  feast  of  St.  James  and  St. 
Christopher.  It  was  so  very  hot,  that  those  who  bore  arms  thought 
they  were  in  an  oven,  for  there  was  not  any  wind ;  and  the  young 
men.at.arras  were  overpowered  by  the  heat,  and  unable  to  exerl 
themselves.  Add  to  this,  that  the  force  of  the  lord  de  Milan  was 
three  to  one  of  the  Armagnacs.  The  dust  oppressed  them  so  much, 
they  could  not  see  each  other;  but  the  Armagnacs,  in  this,  suffered 
the  most.  This  was  an  unfortunate  day  for  the  count,  who  was  so 
overcome  by  the  heat,  and  near  fainting,  that  he  withdrew  from  the 
battle,  without  friend  or  fo'e  knowing  whither  he  was  gone.  He  had 
retreated  to  a  small  grove  of  alders,  through  which  ran  a  little  brook ; 
and  he  no  sooner  felt  his  feet  in  the  water,  than  he  thought  he  was 
in  paradise,  and  seated  himself  by  the  side  of  the  stream.  He,  with 
some  difficulty,  took  off  his  helmet,  and  remained  covered  only  by 
the  linen  scull-cap,  and  then  plunged  his  face  in  the  water,  at  the 
same  time,  unfortunately,  drinking  large  draughts ;  for  lie  -ivas  thirsty 
from  the  heat,  and  could  not  quench  it.  He  drank  so  much,  that  his 
blood  was  chilled,  and  a  numbness  of  limbs  seized  him,  with  a  stroi.^' 
inclination  to  faint.  He  could  not  move,  and  lost  the  use  of  speech. 
His  attendants  knew  not  what  was  become  of  him,  and  were  tin 
more  uneasy,  because  many  prisoners  had  been  made :  they  there 
fore  ceased  fighting, 

A  short  time  after  this,  a  squire  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Milan 
perceived  the  count  d'Armagnao,  and  wondered  much,  when  he  saw 
him,  who  he  could  be ;  for  it  was  visible  he  must  be  some  knight  or 
man  of  high  rank  :  he  called  out,  "  Who  are  you  ?  Surrender ;  foi 
you  are  my  prisoner."  The  count  heard  him,  but  could  not  make 
any  answer,  as  he  was  unable  to  articulate,  but  held  out  his  hand, 
and  made  signs  that  he  surrendered.  The  squire  then  etfdeavored 
to  raise  him,  but,  finding  his  attempts  vain,  seated  himself  beside 
him,  while  the  skirmish  was  still  continued,  and  many  gallant  ac- 
tions performed. 

Sir  James  de  la  Berme,  being  a  prudent  and  valorous  knight,  per- 
ceiving the  day  was  hjs  own,  and  that  many  of  the  enemy  were 
killed  and  wounded,  but  that  his  men  were  growing  weary,  and  the 
Armagnacs  ihcreasing  by  fresh  men  from  their  camp,  ordered  a  re. 
treat  to  Alexandria,  his  men  vigorously  defending  themselves  as  they 
retired.  The  squire,  who  had  fortunately  found  the  count  d'Armag. 
nac  in  the  state  I  have  mentioned,  unwilling  to  leave  him  behind, 
for  he  thought  him  a  person  of  distinction,  called  to  some  of  his  com. 
panions  to  assist  in  carrying  him  to  the  town ;  and  declared,  that 
whatever  he  should  receive  for  his  ransom,  he  would  handsomely 
divide  with  them  for  the  trouble  they  would  have.  They  complied 
with  his  request,  and,  with  some  difficulty,  carried  him  to  the  squire's 
lodgings  in  the  city,  where  the  count  was  disarmed,  undressed,  and 
put  to  bed.  By  this  time,  sir  James  de  la  Berme  had,  with  his  men, 
reentered  the  place,  and  barricaded  the  bars  and  gates,  having  man> 
prisoners  with  them  They  disarmed  and  refreshed  themsplves  with 
what  they  found  at  their  quarters,  as  did  likewise  the  Armagnacs 
who  had  been  at  this  skirmish,  on  their  return  to  the  army. 

When  it  was  mentioned  in  the  camp  that  no  one  knew  what  wan 
become  of  the  count  d'Armagnao,  they  were  much  alarmed,  a,id 
aoms  v^ent  to  search  the  places  in  the  neighborhood  where  the  akir 
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mish  had  been  fought ;  but,  to  the  great  dismay  of  their  companions, 
they  returned  without  having  discovered  any  traces  of  him.  The 
squire,  into  whose  hands  he  had  fallen,  desirous  to  know  who  he 
was,  addressed  himself  to  a  Gascon  squire,  a  man  of  honor  that  had 
been  made  prisoner,  and  begged  of  him  to  accompany  him,  with  the 
person  who  had  captured  him,  to  his  lodgings.  They  went  thither, 
and  the  Lombardy  squire  led  the  Gascon  to  his  chamber,  where  the 
count  d'Armagnac  lay,  bitterly  bemoaning.  He  brought  a  candle 
near  his  face,  and  said  to  the  Gascon,  "  My  friend,  do  you  know 
who  this  man  is  ?"  The  Gascon,  leaning  down  to  examine  his  fea- 
lures,  instantly  recognized  him,  and 
replied,  "  Yes,  I  ought  to  know  him 
well ;  for  it  is  our  commander,  the 
count  d'Armagnac."  The  Lombardy 
squire  was  rejoiced  to  hear  his  pris. 
oner  was  of  such  distinction ;  but  the 
count  was  so  very  ill  he  heard  nothing 
they  asked  of  him.  Upon  which,  his 
master  said ;  "  Come,  come,  let  us 
leave  him  quiet,  that  he  may  recoyer 
himself ;"  and  they  all  quitted  the 
chamber.  He  died,  however,  that 
same  night.  When,  on  the  morrow, 
it  was  known  that  the  count  d'Ar- 
magnac had  died  in  his  bed  at  Alex- 
andria, sir  James  de  la  Berme  would 
not  that  it  should  be  made  secret,  but 
sent  information  of  the  event  by  some 
of  the  prisoners  to  the  camp,  to  see 
how  they  would  act  on  the  occasion. 

The  whole  army  were  in  dismay 
on  hearing  their  loss;  for  they  had 
now  no  commander-in-chief  to  look 
up  to,  as  they  were  mostly  all  free 
companions.  They  therefore  said, 
"  Let  us  hasten  back  to  our  own  conn, 
tries,  for  we  have  lost  all  opportunities 
of  gaining  anything  here."  It  was 
soon  known  in  Alexandria  that  the 
Armagnacs  were  in  despair  for  the 
death  of  the  count:  they  therefore 
made  a  sally  from  the  town,  advan. 
cing  full  gallop  to  the  camp,  shouting 
"  Pavia  for  the  lord  of  Milan !"  Not 
one  of  the  Armagnacs  made  any  de. 
fence,  but  allowed  themselves  to  be 

slain,  like  wicked  people  as  they  were :  the  conquest  was  great,  for 
the  army  were  so  cast  down,  that  they  surrendered  without  striking 
a  blow,  and  throwing  down  their  arms,  made  for  Alexandria,  whither 
the  Germans,  and  other  soldiers  in  the  pay  of  the  lord  of  Milan,  drove 
them  like  a  herd  of  cattle.  This  unexpected  death  of  the  count  d'Ar. 
magnac  happened  very  unluckily  for  himself  and  his  army.  Had  he 
remained  quiet  but  five  days,  sir  John  Hawkwood  would  have  arrived 
with  five  hundred  horse  and  one  thousand  foot ;  and  many  valiant 
deeds  would  have  been  done  by  this  knight  and  his  men ;  but  an 
end  was  now  put  to  evcrything.by  this  loss. 

You  may  suppose  the  count  de  Vertus  was  in  high  spirits  on  hear- 
ing his  enemies,  whom  he  greatly  dreaded,  were  killed,  made  pris- 
oners or  put  to  flight,  and  that  the  count  d'Armagnac  was  dead.  He 
more  dearly  prized  his  knight,  sir  James  de  la  Berme,  through 
whose  prudence  and  valor  this  good  fortune  had  befallen  him.  He 
appointed  him  commander-in-chief  of  his  chivalry,  and  president  of 
his  council.  The  loid  of  Milan  considered  how  he  should  pet  to- 
ward the  prisoners;  and,  as  he  was  anxious  to  free  his  country  of 
them,  he  behaved  in  the  most  courteous  manner,  giving  to  every 
gentleman  a  horse,  and  to  the  mfantry  one  florin  each,  besides  their 
liberty,  free  of  ransom ;  but  he  made  them  all  take  an  oath  that  they 
would  never  more  bear  arms  against  him. 

Thus  did  this  army  return  defeated  from  Lombardy  and  Piedmont, 
to  Savoy  and  Dauphiny ;  but  they  were  in  the  utmost  distress,  for 
the  inclosed  towns  refused  them  admittance,  and  the  gates  of  all  cas- 
tles were  shut  against  them.  They  had  soon  spent  their  florins,  and 
it  was  necessary  for  them  to  work  or  starve.  Some  showed  com- 
passion, and  gave  them  money ;  but  others,  on  the  contrary,  laughed 
at  and  abused  them,  saying,  "  Go,  go  seek  your  count  d'Armagnac, 
who  has  burst  himotsif  by  drinking  at  a  fountain  near  Alexandria." 
They  were  still  worse  off"  when  they  came  to  the  rivers  Rh6ne  and 
Saone,  which  they  thought  to  cross  without  molestation ;  but  it  was 
otherwise,  for  the  king  had  commanded  all  the'  bridges  and  fords  to 
be  guarded  against  them.  They  fell  now  into  the  greatest  poverty, 
and  were  never  after  able  to  unite  together. 

Thus  was  the  armament  of  count  John  d'Armagnac  destroyed,  and 
his  sister  remained  in  the  same  distressful  state  as  before.  The  lord 
of  .Milan  ordered  the  body  of  the  count  d'Armagnac  to  be  embalmed, 
put  into  a  coffin,  and  escorted  by  a  bishop  of  his  country  and  such 
of  his  relations  as  had  remained  to  his  brother  sir  Bernard.  d'Avmag- 
•iMi;,  who  was  much  concerned  at  the  mclar.-holy  event,  but  could 
I'"  any  way  remedy  it.  The  count  d'Armagnac  wa=  buried  in,  the 
ca'iiedral  church  of  Rodcz,  where  he  lies. 


CHAPTER    XXVII. 

THE  KINO  OF  ENGLAND  IS  ANXIOOS  TO  MAKE  A  PEACE  WITH  FRANCE  THE 
DUKE  OF  atOUCESTEB  THROWS  OBSTACLES  IN  THE  WAY.  SIR  PETER  DI 
CKAON,  FOEMERLT  THE  FAVORITE  OF  KIN»  CHARLES  AND  HIS  BROTHER 
THE  DtIKE  OF  TOtlRAINE,  INCURS  THEIR  HATRED,  AND  TAKES  REFUe« 
WITH  THE  DUKE  OF  BRITTANY. 

Sib  Thomas  Percy,  as  you  have  heard,  was  sent  by  the  king  of 
England  to  propose  a  treaty  of  peace  to  the  court  of  France,  for  Kiiu; 
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at  the  head  of  a  moat  beautiful  MS.  Epistle,  written  by  an  old  Monk  of  the  order  of  tlie  Celestines  at  Parii  on  the  ralvecl 
of  the  peace  between  Franco  and  England,  and  presented,  (as  shown  by  the  drawing)  by  him  to  Eiohald.  Sojal  MSB. 
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Richard  was  very  desirous  to  accomplish  it.  Two  of  his  uncles,  the 
dukes  of  Lancaster  and  York,  were  of  his  opinion ;  but  his  other 
uncle,  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  duke  of  Gloucester,  eari  of  Essex  and 
Buckingham,  and  constable  of  England,  would  no  way  listen  to  it ; 
telling  his  friends  secretly,  that  he  would  never  agree  to  any  peace 
with  France,  whatever  negotiations  might  be  taken  in  hand  on  the 
subject,  if  It  were  not  an  honorable  ®ne  ;  that  all  the  towns,  castles, 
and  lordships  which  were  yielded  to  England,  bu»  had  since  been 
fraudulently  taken  back,  must  be  restored,  and  thp  sum  of  1,400,000 
francs,  which  had  remained  unpaid  by  the  French  when  they  began 
the  war,  must  also  be  paid  down.  He  declared,  that  as  long  as  he 
lived  he  should  never  change  these  sentiments ;  in  which  he  was 
joined  by  many  of  the  barons  of  England,  particularly  the  earl  of 
Arundel,  who  privately  said  the  duke  of  GloHcester  was  in  the  right, 
though  they  dissembled  their  opinions  in  public  from  seeing  how  much 
the  king  of  England  was  bent  upon  peace. 

The  poorer  knights  and  archers  were  of  course  for  war,  as  their 
sole  livelihood  depended  upon  it.  When  these  things  are  considered, 
and  the  claims  of  the  French,  it  will  be  very  clear  nothing  like  peace 
could  be  concluded.  The  French  demanded  to  have  Calais  destroyed, 
and  possession  given  them  of  the  lordships  of  Guinea,  Hames,  Merle 
and  Oye,  with  the  lands  of  Fretun  and  the  dependencies  of  Guinea 
as  far  as  the  river  that  runs  by  Gravelines.  "True  it  is,  the  king  of 
France  and  his  commissioners  were  willing  to  give  up  to  the  king  of 
England  and  his  heirs  as  many  lands  in  Aqnitaine,  of  equal  or  more 
value  as  to  revenue  than  those  they  demanded  ;  but  the  duke  of 
Gloucester  made  too  firm  an  opposition  to  this  article,  saying,  "  The 
French  wish  to  pay  us  back  with  our  own  lands ;  for  we  have  the 
charter  of  king  John,  sealed  by  him  and  his  children,  which  gives  up 
to  us  the  whole  of  Aquitaine  in  fee  simple.  Whatever  they  have 
taken  from  it  since,  has  been  a  fraud  and  a  robberjf ;  and  their  whole 
attempt,  night  and  d-ay,  is  to  deceive  us.  Should  Calais  and  the  land?  ' 
they  require  be  given  up  to  them,  they  will  be  lords  of  the  sea  and 
attack  our  coasts.  Never,  therefore,  so  long  as  I  live,  Will  I  consent 
to  peace  with  France  on  these  terms." 

At  the  time  I  am  now  sjleaking  of,  a  knight  of  uoble  extraction, 
from  Anjou  and  Brittany,  was  greatly  in  favor  with  the  king  of  France, 
as  well  as  with  his  brother  the  dnke  of  Touraine.  His  name  was  sir 
Peter  de  Craon,  and  of  such  power  that  nothing  was  done  but  with 
his  advice.  He  had  been  favorite  of  the  late  duke  of  Anjoii,  lung  of 
Sicily,  and  was  immensely  rich,  which  had  given  rise  to  many  "scan, 
dalous  reports  against  him  ;  for  it  was  currently  said  in  France,  that 
he  had  robbed  the  duke  of  Anion.     This  caused  him  to  avdid  th» 
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|n«Mnc«  of  the  young  king  of  Sicily  and  the  queen  his  mother;  but 
he  had  managed  to  acquire  the  affections  of  the  king  of  France  and 
the  duke  of  Touraine.  The  constable  sir  Oliver  da  Clisson,  was  like- 
wise in  high  favor  with  the  king  and  his  brother  for  the  meritorious 
services  he  had  done  them  in  arms,  and  his  brilliant  actions  during 
the  reign  of  the  late  king.  Sir  Oliver's  daughter  was  married,  as  you 
have  heard,  to  John  of  Brittany,  brother  to  the  queen-dowager  of 
Sicily ;  and  his  marriage  had  sorely  displeased  the  duke  of  Brittany, 
who  mortally  hated  the  constable,  considering  both  him  and  John  of 
Brittany  as  his  secret  enemies.  He  had  often  repented  not  having 
put  the  constable  to  death  when  he  had  him  in  his  castle  of  Ermine. 
Sir  Peter  de  Craon  was  a  favorite  with  the  duke  of  Brittany,  being 
also  his  cousin,  and,  during  the  reign  of  his  power  with  the  king  of 
France  aad  the  duke  of  Touraine,  would  willingly,  had  he  been  able, 
have  caused  a  quLirrel  bctweoa  them  and  the  constable.  Thus  envies 
and  jealousies,  which  have  always  underhand  ruled  in  France,  con- 
tinue to  act  until  they  bring  their  favorites  to  an  unfortunate  end. 

The  constable  of  France  had  been  so  loyal  in  his  whole  conduct 
toward  the  crown,  that  he  was  beloved  by  all  except  the  duke  of 
Burgundy;  and  the  hatred  he  bore  him  originated  in  the  Juchess, 
who  was  a  lady  of  a  high  spirit,  and  too  nearly  related  to  thj  duke 
of  Brittany  to  love  the  constable  ;  besides,  she  continued  the  affec- 
tion of  her  father  to  all  whom  he  loved,  and  hated  those  he  had  hated ; 
such  was  her  temper.  Sir  Peter  de  Craon,  who  at  this  time  resided 
at  the  court  of  France  with  the  duke  of  Touraine,  kept  up  a  frequent 
correspondence  with  the  duke  of  Brittany,  they  writing,  in  the  most 
friendly  manner  to  each  other,  concerning  the  state  of  their  affairs. 

I  am  unable  to  describe  the  exact  grounds  of  their  correspondence ; 
but  I,  John  Froissart,  author  of  this  history,  during  the  time  of  my 
residence  at  Paris,  (which  was  when  sir  Ppter  de  Craon  niade  the 
daring  attack,  in  the  night-time,  on  the  constable,  who  narrowly  es. 
caped  death,  as  I  shall  relate,)  seeing  public  affairs  likely  to  be  much 
troubled  and  turn  out  unfortunate,  made  many  and  frequent  inquiries 
why  sir  Peter  de  Craon  had  so  veiy  suddenly  lost  the  affections  and 
favor  of  the  king  and  the  duke  of  Touraine.  I  had  so  often  demanded 
the  cause  from  those  who  pught  to  be  acquainted  with  it,  that  at  last 
I  heard  the  truth  of  what  was  commonly  believed  to  have  occasioned 
it.  He  was  under  the  displeasure  of  the  duke  of  Touraine,  for  having 
revealed  secrets  intrusted  to  him  by  the  duke,  to  the  duchess ;  and, 
if  he  did  si- 1.«  behaved  shamefully.  The  duke  was  so  fond  of  sir 
Peter  de  Oiaon  that  he  made  him  his  companion,  dressed  him  in  the 
sartie  clothes  as  himself,  and  carried  him  wherever  he  went,  intrust- 
ing him  with  all  his  most  secret  thoughts.  The  duke,  at  the  time 
young  and  amorous,  much  amused  himself  with  the  company  of  ladies 
and  damsels,  and,  as  I  heard,  was  particularly  attached  to  a  young 
frisky  damsel  of  Paris.  His  intrigue  was  known  and  his  secrets  be. 
trayed,  to  the  great  vexation  of  the  duke,  who  could  not  accuse  any 
other  of  having  done  it  but  sir  Peter  de  Craon ;  for  to  him  alone  the 
duke  had  discovered  it,  aiid  had  led  him  with  him  when  he  visited 
secretly  this  noble  young  lady.  The  duke  was  much  smitten  with 
her,  and  had  proffered  her,  if  she  would  consent  to  his  wishes,  one 
thousand  golden  crowns ;  but  she  had  refused  them,  saying,  "  That 
her  love  for  him  was  not  on  account  of  his  riches,  but  that  his  affec. 
tion  had  won  hers ;  and  that  she  scorned  to  sell  her  honor  for  gold." 
The  whole  of  this  business  was  told  the  duchess,  who  sent  for  the 
Koung  kdy  to  her  chamber.  On  her  entering,  she  called  her  by  her 
name,  and,  with  much  angej,  said,  "  How  is  this  ?  do  you  seek  to 
wrong  me  with  ray  lord  ?"  The  lady  was  thunderstruck,  and,  with 
tears  replied,  "  Oh  no,  madam  :  please  God,  I  never  will  nor  even 
think  of  it."  '  It  is  not  so,"  said  the  duchess  ;  "  for  I  am  well  in- 
formed, my  lord  and  you  love  each  other  mutually  ;  and  the  matter 
isao  far  advanced,  that,  at  such  a  time  and  place,  he  offered  you  a 
thousand  golden  crowns  to  possess  you.  You  refused  them,  for 
which  you  behaved  well,  and  this  time  I  forgive  you ;  but,  I  caution 
you,  if  you  value  your  life,  not  to  have,any  further  conversation  with 
my  lord,  but  through  your  regard  to  me  send  him  a  dismissal." 

The  young  lady,  finding  herself  very  justly  accused  and  in  some 
danger,  replied :  "  Madam,  I  will  free  myself  from  him  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  henceforth  so  act  that  you  shall  never  again  hear  any. 
thing  djsagreeablu  of  me."  On  this,  the  duchess  permitted  her  to 
depart,  and  she  reiurnei  home.  The  duke  much  in  love,  and  igno. 
rant  of  what  had  passed,  went  to  the  place  where  the  lady  resided ; 
but,  on  seSing  him,  she  fled,  and  acted  contrary  to  her  usual  manrier, 
showing  dislike  rather  than  love  ;  for  she  was  afraid  to  do  otherwise, 
from  the  promises  she  had  made  to  the  duchess.  The  duke  noticing 
such  a  difference  in  his  reception,  was  very  melancholy,  and  would 
know  the  cause  of  it.  The  young  lady,  with  tears,  said,  "  My  lord, 
you  have  revealed  to  the  duchess  the  offer  you  once  made  me,  or.  If 
not  yourself,  some  one  has  done  it  for  you :  recollect  yourself,  for 
you  are  discovered.  Madame  de  Touraine  told  me  of  it  herself,  and 
frightened  me  exceedingly ;  but  she  has  this  time  forgiven  me,  on 
condition  that  I  promised,  on  my  oath,  never  again  to  give  her  cause 
'or  jealousy  by  any  further  conversation  with  you."  The  duke  was 
much  vexed  at  hearing  this  speech,  and  said :  "  Fair  lady,  I  swear 
on  my  faith,  that  I  would  rather  have  lost  one  hundred  thousand 
francs,  than  have  betrayed  you  to  the  duchess.  Since  you  have  given 
her  a  promise  on  oath,  keep  it;  but,  cost  what  it  may,  I  will  find  out 
who  has  discovered  our  secrets."  He  then  went  away,  and  though 
Iw  di»B«mbled  his  agitation,  he  did  not  think  the  less  concerning  the 


cause.  In  the  evening,  he  came  to  the  duchess's  apartments  and 
supped,  showing  her  more  affection  than  he  had  hitherto  done,  inso. 
much  that,  by  fair  speeches  and  attentions,  the  duchess  discovered 
the  author  of  her  information  concerning  his  intrigue  to  be  sir  Peter 

de  Craon. 

The  duke  took  no  further  notice  of  the  matter,  and,  having  passed 
the  night,  on  the  morrow,  at  nine  o'clock,  mounted  his  horse,  and 
went  from  the  hotel  de  St.  Pol  to  the  Louvre.  The  king  was  going 
to  hear  mass,  and  received  his  brother  affectionately;  but  perceiving 
from  his  manner  that  he  was  angered,  he  said,  "  Fair  brother,  what 
ails  you  ?  yuu  seem  much  agitated."  "  My  lord,  if  I  am  I  have  good 
cause  for  it."  "  What  is  the  matter  ?"  said  the  king,  "  we  wish  to 
know  it."  The  duke,  unwilling  to  hide  his  grief,  told  him,  word 
for  word,  everything  that  hud  passed,  complaining  bitterly  of  sir  Peter 
de  Craon,  and  added :  "  My  lord,  if  it  were  not  for  the  love  I  bear 
you,  and  for  my  oWn  honor,  I  swear  on  the  faith  I  owe  you  I  would 
have  him  slain,"  "  Do  no  such  thing,"  said  the  king ;  "  we  will 
order  him,  by  our  special  counsellors,  to  quit  instantly  our  palace, 
for  that  we  have  no  further  need  of  his  services ;  and  do  you  the  same 
on  your  part."  "  That  I  intended,"  replied  the  duke  of  Touraine, 
who  was  satisfied  with  what  the  king  had  said.  This  same  day,  sir 
Peter  de  Craon  was  told  by  the  lord  de  la  Riviere  and  sir  John  is 
Mercier,  from  the  king,  that  he  must  no  longer  reside  in  the  palace, 
and  instantly  seek  other  lodgings.  At  the  same  time,  sir  John  de 
Bueil  and  lord  d'Ervaux,  seneschal  of  Touraine,  delivered  him  a  sim. 
ilar  message  from  the  duke  of  Touraine.  Sir  Peter,  seeing  himself 
thus  dismissed,  was  much  ashamed  and  greatly  angered  :  he  could 
no  way  account  for  it,  as  the  messenger  had  not  declu«d  to  him  the 
cause  of  his  disgrace.  Being  desirous  of  admittance  to  the  presence 
of  the  duke,  to  learn  from  him  how  he  had  angered  him,  he  was  told, 
that  neither  the  king  nor  the  duke  would  hear  anything  he  had  to 
say.  When  he  found  his  disgrace  was  resolved  on,  he  packed  up  all 
he  wanted,  and  set  out  much  dejected,  from  Paris,  for  a  castle  of  hia 
in  Anjou,  called  Sable*.  He  remained  there  for  some  time,  but  in 
very  low  spirits,  from  being  driven  from  the  palaces  of  France,  Tou. 
raine  and  Sicily.  He  therefore  determined,  since  their  gates  were 
shut  against  him,  tliat  he  would  retire  to  the  duke  of  Brittany,  and 
relate  to  him  what  had  happened. 

This  he  executed,'  and  met  the  duke  at  Vannes,  who  received  him 
kindly.  He  had  already  heard  what  had  befallen  him,  and  sir  Peter 
again  told  him  every  particular  that  had  passed,  and  that  he  was 
banished  the  court  of  France.  The  duke  of  Brittany,  having  heard 
his  story,  replied,  "  Good  cousin,  make  yourself  easy :  it  is  the  lord 
de  Clisson  who  has  brewed  this  mischief  for  you."  From  this  speech 
a  deadly  hatred  sprung,  and  greatly  increased,  as  you  will  hear  in 
the  course  of  this  history.  Sir  Peter  de  Craon  lived  so  long  with  the 
duke  of  Brittany,  that  he  was  forgotten  in  France ;  for  the  constable 
and  the  king's  council  never  publicly  mentioned  his  name.  They 
did  not  like  the  duke  of  Brittany  more  for  having  invited  and  retained 
him ;  but  the  duke  was  indifferent  to  the  king  of  France's  anger  or 
love,  and  provided  all  his  towns  and  castles  plentifully  with  stores 
and,  provisions,  plainly  showing  he  cared  not  whether  it  was  war  or 
peace  between  him  and  Franco.  Everything  he  did  was  known  to 
the  king  and  his  council ;  and  those  most  in  the  king's  favor  thought 
him  presumptuous,  and  menaced  him  for  his  conduct.  The  duke 
held  their  menaces  cheap,  and  declared  he  would  wage  war  on  tho 
count  de  Penthievre  in  earnest,  and  on  all  his  abettors,  for  he  had 
just  cause  of  quarrel.  He  said,  "  This  count  de  Penthievre,  our 
cousin,  signs  himself  John  of  Brittany,  as  if  he  were  our  heir.  We 
have  no  objection  to  his  signing  John,  for  that  is  his  name,  or  count 
de  Penthievre ;  but  we  are  resolved  he  shall  lay  down  the  ermines, 
and  title  himself  John  of  Blois,  or  of  Chatillon,  and  bear  none  other 
arms  but  those ;  if  he  refuse,  we  will  force  him  to  do  it,  and  take 
from  him  his  lands,  which  he  holds  in  vassalage  from  us.  With  re- 
gard to  the  duchy  of  Brittany,  he  need  not  think  of  that,  for  we  have 
a  son  and  a  daughter  who  are  our  heirs.  Let  him  seek  some  other 
inheritance,  for  he  will  be  disappointed  in  ours."  Such  were  the 
conversations  of  the  duke  with  sir  Peter  de  Craon,  who,  far  from  con. 
tradicting  any  of  his  future  plans,  rather  urged  him  on,  from  hatred 
to  the  constable  and  council  of  France. 

We  will  now  leave  this  subject,  and  speak  of  a  more  melancholy 
one  relative  to  the  count  Guy  de  Blois,  whom  I  have  before  mentioned 
in  tMs  history  as  my  great  patron  and  master. 


CHAPTER    XXVIII." 

THE  DEATH  OF  THE  YOCNO  COUNT  LOmS  DE  CHASTILLON,  SOU  TO  COtWr 
OUY  DE  BLOIS.      THE  SODDEN  DEATH  OF  SASTON  COUNT  DE  FOIX. 

I  HAVE  already  spoken  of  the  marriage  that  took  place  between 
Louis  de  Chastillon,  son  of  the  count  de  Blois,  and  the  lady  Mary, 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Berry .  In  the  settlements  of  this  marriage, 
the  duke  managed  well  for  his  daughter;  for  she  had  a  dower  of  six 
thousand  livres,  French  money,  (which  are  well  worth  the  same  sura 
of  francs,  reckoning  them  as  florins)  assigned  her  on  the  county  of 
Blois,  so  that  if  she  survived  her  husband,  the  county  of  Blois  vvould 
be  obliged  to  pay  her  this  sum  annuaUy  dupngher  life.     Now  it  fell 


•  Th.  cMtle.  of  Craon  and  8.bl4  are  in  Anjou,  two  leasa«  dimuit  ftom  U  fWcta. 
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out,  that  about  St.  John  Baptist's  day,  in  the  year  of  our  Lard  1391, 
the  boy  whom  I  have  called  Louis  de  Blois,  son  to  the  count  de  Blois, 
left  hia  father  at  the  chateau  des  Moutils,*  situated  in  the  county  of 
Blois,  and  set  out  for  Halnault  to  visit  liis  mother  and  wife.  Not 
long  after  his  arrival,  he  was  seized  with  a  fever,  for  he  had  rode  very 
hard  and  the  weather  was  hot :  he  was  also  of  a  tender  age,  b^ing 
no  more  than  fourteen  years  old,  and,  in  spite  of  the  physicians,  he 
died,  for  they  could  not  check  the  fever.  His  parents,  you  may  sup. 
pose,  were  much  grieved  for  the  loss  of  their  heir,  as  was  the  young 
lady  of  Berry :  she  loved  him  most  affectioiiateiy,  and  considered 
herself  as  nobly  married.  The  count  de  Blois  was  uneasy  at  the  con. 
sequences,  for  his  affairs  were  rather  in  confusion,  and  he  knew  the 
duke  of  Berry  to  be  avaricious  beyond  measure,  who,  in  order  to 
grasp  at  the  dower  of  his  daughter,  would  take  possession  of  the 
county  of  Blois :  he  therefore  awaited  the  event  in  silence. 

Thus  were  the  two  daughters,  Bona  and  Mary,  vridowed  in  the 
same  year.  The  eldest  was  married  to  Amadeus  count  of  Savoy, 
who  died  very  suddenly,  and  so  much  was  said  on  the  subject,  that 
sir  Otho  Grandeson  was  near  being  arrested  for  the  suspicions  that 
were  laid  to  his  charge,  and  forced  to  quit  Savoy,  France,  and  Ger- 
many, to  fix  his  residence  in  England. 

In  this  year,  died  likewise  suddenly,  the  noble  and  gallant  count 
de  Foix.  I  will  say  howithappened.t  True  it  is,  that  of  all  the 
pleasures  of  this  world  he  took  most  deljght  in  the  chase,  and  was 
always  well  provided  with  hounds  of  all  sorts,  having  never  less  than 
sixteen  hundred.  The  count  de  Foix  was  at  this  season  hunting  in 
the  forest  of  Savaterre,  on  the  road  to  Pampeluna  in  Navarre,  not 
far  distant  from  Orth^s  in  B£am.  The  day  he  died,  he  had  all  the 
forenoon  been  hunting  a  bear,  and  it  was  late  in  the  evening  when  he 
was  taken  and  cut  up.  His  attendants  asked  where  he  pleased  to 
have  his  dinner  prepared  :  he  said,  "  At  the  inn  of  Rion,  where  we 
will  dine,  and  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  ride  to  Orth6s.  His  orders 
were  obeyed.  The  count  with  his  companions  rode  a  foot's  pace 
toward  the  village  of  Rion,  and  dismounted  at  the  inn.  The  count 
went  to  his  chamber,  which  he  found  ready  strewed  with  rushes  and 
green  leaves  ;  the  walls  were  hung  with  boughs  newly  cut,  for  per. 
fame  and  coolness,  as  the  weather  was  marvellously  hot,  even  for 
^he  month  of  August.  He  had  no  sooner  entered  this  room,  than  he 
said  "  These  greens  are  very  agreeable  to  me,  for  the  day  has  been 
desperately  hot."  When  seated,  he  conversed  with  sir  Espaign  du 
Lyon  on  the  dogs  that  had  best  hunted ;  during  which  conversation 
his  bastard.son  sir  Evan,  and  sir  Peter  Cabestan  entered  the  apart, 
ment,  as  the  table  had  been  there  spread.  He  called  for  water  to 
wash,  and  two  squires  advanced,  Raymonet  de  Lasne  and  Raymonet 
de  Copane :  Ernaudon  d'Espaign  took  the  ^Iver  basin,  and  another 
knight,  called  sir  Thibaut,  the  napkin.  The  count  rose  from  his 
Beat,  and  stretched  out  his  hands  to  wash ;  but  no  sooner  had  his  fin. 
geis,  which  were  handsome  and  long,  touched  the  cold  water,  than 
he  changed  color,  from  an  oppression  at  his  heart,  and,  his  legs  fail, 
ing  him,  fell  back  on  his  seat,  exclaiming,  "  I  am  a  dead  man :  Lord 
God,  have  mercy  on  me  !"  He  never  spoke  after  this,  though  he  did 
not  immediately  die,  but  suffered  great  pain.  The  knights  present 
and  his  son  were  much  terrified :  they  carried  him  gently  in  their 
arms  to  another  chamber,  and  laid  him  on  a  bed,  covering  him  well, 
thinking  he  was  only  chilled. 

The  two  squires  who  had  brought  water  to  wash  in  the  bas^n,  said, 
to  free  themselves  from  any  charge  of  having  poisoned  him,  "  Here 
is  the  water :  we  have  already  drank  of  it,  and  will  now  again  in  your 
presence,"  which  they  did,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all.  They  put  into 
his  mouth  bread,  water,  and  spices,  with  other  comforting  things,  but 
to  no  purpose,  for  in  less  than  half  an  hour  he  was  dead,  having  sur- 
rendered his  soul  very  quietly.  God,  out  of  his  grace,  was  merciful 
to  him. 

You  may  imagine  all  present  were  exceedingly  aifiicted  at  what 
bad  happened :  they  fastened  the  door  of  the  chamber,  that  his  hduse- 
hold  might  not  instantly  be  made  acc|iiainted  with  his  death.  The 
knights,  seeing  sir  Evan  lamenting  and  wringing  his  hands,  said  to 
•lim,  "  Evan,  the  business  is  over:  you  have  lost  your  father  and  lord. 
We  know  that  he  loved  you  in  preference  to  all  others.  Take  care 
of  yourself:  mount  your  horse,  ride  and  gain  possession  of  the  castle 
of  Orthfes,  and  the  treasure  within  it,  before  any  one  know  of  your 
lord's  death."  Sir  Evan  made  them  a  low  reverence,  and  replied  : 
"  Gentlemen,  I  return  you  many  thanks  for  the  friendship  you  now 
show  me ;  I  trust  I  shall  not  forget  it ;  but  tell  me  what  are  my  lord's 
tokens,  or  I  shall  not  gain  admittance  into  the  castle."  "  You  say 
true,"  answered  the  knights ;  "  take  them."  This  he  did.  The 
tokens  were  a  small  golden  ring  the  count  wore  on  his  finger,  and  a 
'ittle  knife  with  which  he  sometimes  cut  his  meat  at  table.  These 
were  the  tokens  the  porter  of  the  castle  at  Orthfes  was  acquainted 
with,  and  had  he  not  seen  them  he  would  never  have  opened  the  gate. 


*  "  L«  Moutib."— a  viflage  in  the  Blesois.  diocese  of  Blois. 

t  Gaston  de  Foix  was  born  in  1331,  and  died  in  1391.  His  character  is  nowhere  better 
delineated  than  in  the  pa{;es  of  Froifsart ;  from  them  posterity  have  formed  their  juds- 
ment.  One  accomplishment,  liowever,  he  baa  left  unrecorded :  Gaston  was  a  poet,  or 
at  least  a  rhymer,  for  the  vetoes  he  has  left  behind  him  do  not  display  much  of  the  poetic 
fire ;  but  the  accomplishment  of  verse- malung  was  considered  a  necessary  part  of  a  Pro- 
vencal gentleman's  education,*and  accordingly  we  find  that  Phitbiis  possessed  it.  This 
mmame.  or  rather  aebriQuett  is  not  well  accounted  for ;  some  say  it  was  given  from  his 
love  for  the  chase,  others  from  his  fair  complexion,  and  others  Irom  his  choic*  of  the  sun 
•s  hii  «rmorial  beaRnsi.— £d 


CHAPTER     XXIX. 

SIR  EVAN  DE  FOII,  BASTABD-SON  TO  THE  LATE  COtJST,  INTCNDIHS  K 
OARBY  AWAY  PRIVATELY  THE  TREASOBE  OP  BIS  FATHER,  IS  DI8C0T 
EBED  RY  THE  TOWNSMEN  OF  OBTHES,  WHO,  HOWEVER,  PROMISE  EVERY 
ASSISTANCE  TO  HIM  AND  TO  HIS  BROTBEE  THAT  IS  NOT  INCOMPATIBM 
WITH  THE  TRUE  HEIR  TO  THE  COUNT  DE  FOIX,  THE  VISCODKT  DE  CHAS. 
TELBON. 

Sir  Evan  de  Foix  left  the  inn  at  Rion  with  only  two  servants,  and 
rode  in  haste  to  Orthfes,  where  nothing  was  known  of  the  count's  - 
death.  He  passed  through  the  streets  without  speaking  to  any  one, 
or  his  errand  being  suspected,  until  he  came  to  the  castle,  and  called 
to  the  porter.  The  porter  said,  "What  does  my  lord  Evan  want? 
Where  is  my  lord  ?"  "  He  is  at  Rion,"  answered  the  knight,  "and 
has  sent  me  to  seek  for  some  things  that  are  in  bis  chamber,  and  to 
return  back  to  him. .  To  convince  you  of  what  I  say,  look,  here  are 
his  tokens,  his  ring  and  knife.  The  porter,  having  eyed  them  through 
a  window,  knew  th'-m  well  and  opened  the  wicket,  through  which 
sir  Evan  entered,  and  his  servants  led  the  horses  to  the  stable.  When 
sir  Evan  had  passed  the  gate,  he  told  the  porter  to  fasten  it ;  which 
being  done  he  seized  the  keys,  and  said  to  him,  "  Thou  art  a  dead 
man,  if  thou  do  not  obey  me."  The  porter  was  frightened,  and  asked 
the  cause.  "My  lord  and  father  is  dead,"  said  the  knight,  "  and  I 
wish  to  gain  possession  of  his  treasure  before  any  one  know  of  it." 
The  porter  obeyed,  as  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  do ;  but  he  would 
indeed  have  preferred  that  sir  Evan  should  have  the  treasure  to  all 
other  persons.  Sir  Evan  knew  well  enough  where  it  was  deposited, 
in  the  great  tower,"  but  he  had  three  pair  of  strong  doors  to  open,  and 
with  separate  ieys,  before  he  could  gain  admittance.  These  keys 
hewas  unable  for  some  time  to  find,  as  they  were  in  a  small  long 
box  of  fine  steel,  locked  with  a  little  steel  key,  which  the  count  de 
Foix  carried  with  him  when  he  rode  abroad ;  and  it  was  found  hang, 
ing  to  a  piece  of  silk  which  he  wore  over  his  shirt.  The  knights, 
who  were  watching  the  body  of  the  count  at  Rion,  noticing  this  key, 
could  not  imagine  the  use  of  it ;  but  the  chaplain  of  the  count,  sir 
Nicholas  de  I'Escalle,  being  present,  knew  it  well.  He  had  been 
much  loved  by  the  count,  who  intrusted  him  with  all  his  secrets,  and, 
when  he  had  visited  his  treasure,  had  never  taken  any  one  but  his 
chaplain  with  him.  On  seeing  the  key,  he  said,  "  Sir  Evan  will  Idse 
his  pains,  for  without  this  key  he  can  never  enter  the  treasui-y  :  this 
opens  a  small  steel  casket  in  which  the  other  keys  are."  The  knights 
were  vexed  at  hearing  this,  and  said,  "  Carry  it  to  him,  sir  Nicholas : 
you  will  act  well  by  so  doing,  for  it  is  better  sir  Evan  should  gain 
the  treasure  than  any  other :  he  is  a  good  knight,  and  our  late  lord 
loved  him  exceedingly."  The  chaplain  answered,  "  Since  you  ad- 
vise me,  I  will  cheerfully  do  it ;"  and,  instantly  mounting  his  horse, 
he  hastened  with  the  key  to  the  castle  of  Orth6s,  where  sir  Evan  was 
very  melancholy  at  not  finding  the  keys,  and  at  the  impossibility  of 
forcing  the  locks  of  the  doors,  as  they  were  very  strong,  and  he  had 
not  any  instruments  for  the  purpose.  While  he  was  in  this  distress, 
and  sir  Nicholas  on  the  road  to  assist  him,  it  was  known  in  Orthda 
(I  know  not  whether  by  inspiration,  or  from  women  and  servants 
returning  from  Rion)  that  the  count  de  Foix,  their  lord,  was  no  more. 

This  was  very  afflicting  news,  for  the  count  was  greatly  beloved 
by  all  ranks.  "The  whole  town  was  in  motion,  and  met  in  the  pub. 
lie  square,  where  they  conversed  together  on  the  subject.  Some  who 
had  noticed  sir  Evan  ride  up  the  town,  said,  "  We  saw  sir  Evan  de 
Foix  gallop  toward  the  castle,  and  he  seemed  much  distressed." 
Others  replied,  "  Without  doubt,  what  we  have  heard  is  oue  ;  for  it 
is  not  usual  for  him  to  ride  without  his  father."  As  the  men  of 
Orthfes  were  thus  conversing  and  murmuring,  the  chaplain,  sir  Nicho. 
las,  fell  into  their  hands.  They  surrounded  him  to  inquire  the  news, 
and  said,  "  Sir  Nicholas,  how  fares  my  lord  ?  they  tell  us  he  is  dead : 
is  it  true  7  "  No,"  replied  th»  chaplain :  "  he  is  not  dead,  but  most 
dangerously  ill ;  and  I  am  hastening  to  seek  for  some  things  that 
may  do  him  good,  which  1  shall  return  with  to  him."  On  saying  this, 
he  passed  on  to  the  castle.  Having  gained  admittance,  sir  Evan 
was  rejoiced  at  his  arrival,  for  without  the  small  key  he  coidd  never 
have  entered  the  tower. 

I  will  say  how  the  townsmen  behaved.  They  began  to  suspect 
the  death  of  the  count  had  been  hid  from  them,  and  said  among  them. 
Selves,  "  It  is  now  night,  and  we  hear  nothing  certain  of'our  lord's 
health,  from  his  oflncers  or  secretaries.  Sir  Evan  and  his  chaplain, 
who  was  his  confidential  secretary,  have  entered  the  castle :  let  us 
guard  that  place  this  night,  and  to-morrow  we  shall  have  certain 
news.  We  will  send  privately  to  Rion  to  inquire  how  things  are  ; 
for  we  know  that  the  greater  part  of  our  lord's  treasure  is  in  the  cas. 
tie,  and  if  he  be  robbed  or  defrauded  of  any  part  of  it,  we  shall  be 
blamed.  We  must  therefore  be  on  our  guard  concerning  what  passes." 
"  That  is  true,"  replied  others,  who  thought  the  advice  good.  They 
instantly  surrounded  the  castle,  and  placed  sufficient  guards  at  all 
the  gates  of  the  town,  so  that  no  one  could  enter  or  go  out  without 
permission  ;  and  this  strict  watch  they  continued  until  the  morrow. 
The  truth  was  now  known  of  the  count's  death,  and  caused  the 
greatest  tribulation  among  the  inhabitants  of  all  descriptions,  for  lie 
wiis  much  beloved  by  his  subjects.  The  guards  were  now  doubled, 
and  the  principal  townsmen  drew  up  before  the  castle 
When  sir  Evan  de  Foix  saw,  from  the  castle  of  Ortbds,  the  num 
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ner  in  which  the  townsmen  had  drawn  themselvea  up,  and  that  the 
death  of  the  count  was  known  to  them,  he  said  to  the  chaplain,  "  Sir 
Nicholas,  I  have  failed  in  my  attempt :  I  can  never  go  hence  without 
leave  of  the  inhabitants,  for  they  know  my  father  is  dead,  and  their 
numbers  are  every  moment  augmenting.  I  must  humble  myself  to 
them,  for  force  will  be  of  no  avail."  "  You  say  well,"  replied  the 
chaplain  :  "  you  will  gain  more  by  civil  words  than  by  harsh  ones  : 
go,  and  speak  to  them,  but  act  cautiously."  Sir  Evan  went  to  a 
tower  near  the  gate,  which  had  a  window  looking  over  the  bridge  to 
the  square  where  the  townsmen  were  assembled.  It  was  in  this 
•tower  the  lady  Jane  cff  Boulogne  was  brought  up  and  educated,  until 
she  became  duchess  of  Berry,  as  has  been  already  noticed  in  this 
history. 

Sir  Evan  opened  the  window  of  the  tow  er,  and  called  to  him  some 
of  the  principal  inhabitants,  who  advanced  on  the  bridge  to  hear  what 
he  had  to  say.  He  thus  addressed  them  aloud  :  "  Good  people  of  Or- 
thfes,  I  know  but  too  well  why  you  are  thus  assembled  and  sorrowful : 
you  have  good  cause  for  it.  I  therefore  most  earnestly  entreat,  for 
the  love  you  bore  my  late  lord  and  father,  that  you  will  not  be  dis. 
pleased  nor  angered,  if  I  have  hastened  to  take  possession  of  this 
castle  and  what  is  contained  within  it,  for  I  mean  nothing  but  what 
is  just.  You  know  the  great  affection  my  lord  and  father  had  for  me, 
and  that  he  would  willingly  have  made  me  his  heir.  It  has  happened, 
by  the  will  of  God,  that  he  died  without  having  completed  any  regu- 
lations to  that  effect,  which  has  thrown  me  upon  you,  with  whom  I 
was  brought  up  and  educated,  a  poor  knight,  bastard  to  the  count  de 
Foix.  I  therefore  beg  you  would  counsel  me  how  to  act,  and  assist 
me  in  this  time  of  distress.  I  pray  God  that  you  will  have  compas- 
sion on  me,  as  it  will  be  an  act  of  charity ;  and  I  shall  open  the  castle 
for  your  free  admittance,  as  I  never  thought  of  closing  its  gates 
against  you," 

The  chiefs  among  the  townsmen  answered,  "  Sir  Evan,  you  have 
well  spoken,  and  to  the  purpose,  and  we  are  satisfied.  We  therefore 
eay,  that  you  shall  live  among  us  :  and  it  is  our  intention  that  you 
Keep  this  castle,  and  all  that  is  within  it,  which  we  will  aid  you  to 
defend.  Should  the  viscount  de  ChMelbon,  your  cousin,  who  is  heir 
to  the  territory  of  B^arn,  and  the  nearest  relation  to  our  late  lord, 
your  father,  claim  anything  belonging  to  this  castle,  we  will  strenu. 
ously  defend  you,  and  your  brother  sir  Gracien,  in  your  rights.  But 
we  suppose,  that  when  the  king  of  France  was  last  at  Toulouse,  and 
our  lord,  ypur  father,  waited  on  him,  some  regulations  were  made 
respecting  these  matters;  and  your  cousin,  sir  Roger  d'Espaign,  ought 
to  know  all  the  circumstances  relative  to  them.  We  will  write,  to 
inform  him  of  the  death  of  our  lord,  and  to  invite  him  hither,  to  give 
us  his  advice,  as  well  on  the  state  of  B£am  and  Foix,  which  may  fall 
to. ruin,  as  respecting  the  moveables  and  funeral  of  our  lord.  What 
we  have  now  said,  we  promise  you  most  faithfully  and  loyally  to 
observe." 

Sir  Evan  was  well  satisfied  with  this  speech,  and  threw  open  the 
gates  of  the  castle  for  all  to  enter  who  pleased.  Many  did  so,  ex. 
amined  it  well,  and  placed  sufficient  guards  to  defend  it. 


CHAPTER    XXX. 

THE  COBPSE  OP  THE  COUNT  DE  FOIX  IS  BROtJOBT  PROM  RION  TO  OKTHES, 
THE  KIMO  OF  FRANCE  SENDS  THE  BISHOP  OF  NOVOW  AND  THE  LORD  DE 
LA  RIVIERE  INTO  THE  OODNTRT  OF  FOIX,  TO  MAKE  ABRANOEMESTS,  AC. 
CORDINS  TO  THE  DECREE  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

This  same  day,  the  body  of  the  count  de  Foix  was  put  into  a  coffin, 
and  brought  to  Orthfes.  The  inhabitants,  men,  women  and  children, 
who  went  to  meet  it,  wept  most  bitterly,  remembering  his  valor,  pru. 
lenie  and  generosity,  and  the  happiness  they  had  enjoyed  during 
ihe  whole  of  his  reign ;  for  there  was  neither  Englishman  nor  French, 
man  who  dared  to  angerhim.  They  said,  "  Our  neighbors  will  now 
make  war  on  us  who  have  hitherto  lived  in  peace,  and  we  shall  in. 
habit  a  land  of  misery  and  slavery.  No  one  will  now  attend  to  or 
defend  our  rights.  Ah,  Gaston!  fair  child,  why  didst  thou  anger  thy 
father  7  If  thou  hadst  remained  to  us,  whose  youth  promised  so 
much,  we  should  be  comforted  ;  but  we  lost  thee  when  too  young, 
and  thy  father  has  lived  too  short  a  time.  He  was  but  sixty-three 
years  old,*  and  that  is  no  great  age  for  such  a  handsome  and  healthy 
prince,  and  one  who  had  every  comfort  about  him.  Ah,  desolated 
and  comfortless  B^arn !  now  thou  hast  lost  thy  prince,  what  will  be- 
vcome  of  thee  ?  Never  shall  thou  have  an  equal  to  the  gallant  and 
noble  Gaston."  With  such  lamentations  was  the  body  of  the  noble 
eount  carried  through  OrthJis,  attended  by  the  following  knights:  first, 
the  viscount  de  Bruniquel  and  the  lord  de  Copane,  then  sir  Roger 
d'Espaign  and  the  lord  de  Laisne,  sir  Raymond  de  la  Motte  and  the 
lord  de  Besach,  sir  Menaut  de  Noailles  and  sir  Richard  de  Saint 
George.  Sir  Evan  de  Foix  walked  in  the  rear,  attended  by  the  lord 
de  Corasse,  the  lord  de  Baientin,  the  lord  de  Baruge,  the  lord  de 
Quer,  and  upward  of  sixty  knights  of  B^arn,  who  had  hastened  to 
Rion  on  hearing  the  melancholy  news  of  their  lord's  death.  The 
body  of  the  count  was  borne,  with  his  face  uncovered,  to  the  church 
of  the  Cordeliers  in  Orth^s,  where  it  was  opened,  embalmed,  and  put 
into  a  leaden  coffin,  and  left  in  that  state  until  the  day  of  its  inter- 
ment.    I^  was  handsomely  watched ;  for  there  were  continually  burn. 


ing  around  it,  night  and  day,  twenty-four  large  wax  tapeis,  which 
were  held  by  as  many  varlets  ;  twenty-four  being  employed  on  thii 
service  during  the  day,  and  the  like  number  of  others  during  the  night 

The  death  of  the  count  de  Foix  was  now  public  in  various  places, 
and  more  were  sorry  than  rejoiced ;  for  he  had  made,  in  his  lifetime, 
innumerable  valuable  gifts,  and  was  beloved  by  all  who  were  ac 
quainted  with  him.  Even  pope  Clement  showed  much  concern  on 
hearing  it,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  the  count  had,  for  a  long 
time,  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  marriage  of  his  cousin,  the  lady  Jane 
of  Boulogne,  now  duchess  of  Berry.  The  bishop  of  Pamiers  was  at 
this  time  resident  at  Avignon ;  for  he  was  afraid  of  living  in  his 
diocese,  from  the  hntred  the  count  de  Foix  bore  him.  Although  they 
were  relations,  and  the  count  had  made  him  a  bishop,  he  incurred 
the  count's  disgrace,  from  his  attempts  to  extend  his  jurisdiction  t) 
the  prejudice  of  the  count.  The  pope  sent  for  him  to  the  palace,  and 
said,  "  Bishop  of  Pamiers,  your  peace  is  made  :  the  count  de  Foix  is 
dead."  The  bishop  was  well  pleased  to  hear  it,  and,  in  a  few  days, 
set  out  from  Avignon,  for  his  bishopric  in  the  county  of  Foix. 

When  inteUigence  of  the  count's  death  was  carried  to  the  court  of 
France,  the  king,  his  brother,  and  the  duke  of  Bourbon  were  grieved 
thereat,  for  his  many  good  qualities.  The  council  addressed  the  king: 
"  Sire,  the  county  of  Foix  is  now  yours  by  lawful  succession ;  for, 
since  the  count  has  died,  without  leaving  any  heirs  by  marriage,  no 
one  can  dispute  your  claim.  This  is  understood  by  the  landholders 
of  Foix.  There  is  also  another  circumstance  which  adds  to  your 
claim,  you  have  lent  on  mortgage  of  that  county  fifty  thousand  francs ; 
send  and  take  possession  for  payment,  and  hold  it  as  your  legal  in- 
heritance ;  those  of  the  county  desire  nothing  more  eagerly  than  to 
be  under  your  government.  It  is  a  fair  possession,  and  comes  very 
opportunely,  for  it  borders  on  Catalonia  and  Arragon ;  and  if,  in  time 
to  come,  you  should  be  at  war  with  the  king  of  Arragon,  the  county 
of  Foix  will  be  a  good  frontier;  for  it  has  many  castles  and  forts  which 
may  be  very  advantageously  garrisoned  with  men-at-arms."  The 
king  listened  with  pleasure  to  this  speech,  and,  agreeing  with  hia 
council,  said,  "  See  whom  we  shall  send  thither,"  They  re?ni\'ic! 
on  the  lord  de  la  Riviere,  because  he  had  formerly  been  ther.  .  .^ 
determined  that  he  should  be  accompanied  by  the  bishop  of  M  oy on. 
These  two  lords  on  hearing  of  their  embassy,  made  very  handsome 
preparations,  but  did  not  immediately, sot  out.  When  they  did,  ther 
travelled  slowly  and  at  their  leisure,  taking  the  road  to  Avignon. 


CHAPTER    XXXI, 

THE  TISCOnNT  DE  CBATELBON,  HEIR  TO  THE  COUNT  DE  POIX,  ATTENDS  HIS 
FUNERAL  AT  ORTHES.  HE  IS  ADVISED  TO  SEND  TO  THE  BEFORE-NAMED 
COMMISSIONERS  FROM  FRANCE,  TO  DEMAND  POSSESSION  OP  THE  SUCOES. 
SION  WHICH  HAD  FALLEN  TO  HIM  BY  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  COUNT  DE 
POIZ  :  HE  AFTERWARDS  SENDS,  TO  THE  SAME  FDRPOBT,  TO  THE  KINO 
OP   FRANCE. 

■  The  death  of  the  count  de  Foix  was  signified  to  the  viscount  de 
Chatelbon  in  Arragon.  He  instantly  set  out  for  B^am,  and  arrived 
at  Orth6s ;  but,  though  the  inhabitants  made  him  very  welcome,  they 
did  not  acknowledge  him  for  their  lord.  They  said,  "They  were  but 
a  part  of  the  country  ;  and  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  all  the  ba. 
rons,  prelates,  and  citizens  of  the  principal  towns  to  assemble,  and 
consider  of  the  business ;  that  B^am  was  an  independent  territory, 
and  those  lords  who  resided  in  it  would  never  consent  that  it  should 
pay  homage  to  any  one."  It  was  now  determined  to  perform  the 
obsequies  of  the  count  de  Foix,  and  then  to  summon  all  the  barons 
of  B£am  and  Foix ;  that  all  who  pleased  might  attend  and  deliberate 
how  to  act,  on  the  present  occasion,  in  the  choice  of  a  lord.  The 
barons,  prelates  and  chief  citizens  of  B^arn  and  Foix  were  invited 
to  the  funeral  of  the  count.  Those  from  B^arn  came  ;  but  the  Foix. 
iens  refused,  sayng  they  should  stay  at  home  to  guard  and  defend 
their  country  until  the  matter  of  succession  were  determined,  for 
they  had  heard  the  king  of  France  laid  claim  to  it.  The  bishop  of 
Pamiers,  notwithstanding  this,  being  a  relation  and  invited,  went  to 
Orthfes  in  handsome  state,  becoming  his  rank. 

Great  were  the  numbers  who  attended  the  funeral  of  Gaston  count 
de  Foix,  the  last  of  the  name,  in  the  church  of  the  Cordelier  friars  ot 
Orthes,  on  a  Monday,  the  12th  day  of  October,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1391 .  In  addition  to  the  barons  and  knights,  there  were  three 
bishops :  first,  the  bishop  ot  Pamiers,  who  said  mass  and  performed 
the  service ;  then  the  bishops  of  Lescar  and  Ol&on.  The  churcl. 
was  splendidly  illuminated,  and,  during  mass,  four  knights  displayed, 
in  front  of  the  altar,  the  emblazoned  banners  of  Foix  and  B^arn. 
The  first  was  supported  by  sir  Raymond  de  Chatelneuf,  the  second 
by  sir  Espaign  du  Lyon,  the  third  by  sir  Peter  de  Quer,  and  the  fourth 
by  sir  Menaut  de  Noailles."  Sir  Roger  d'Espaign  made  the  offering 
of  his  sword,  supported  by  the  bourg  de  Copane*  and  sir  Peter  An- 
drew de  B6arn,  governor  of  Lourd^.  The  viscount  de  Bruniquel 
offered  the  shield,  supported  by  sir  John  de  Cha,telneuf  and  John  de 
Chantiron.  The  hehnet  was  offered  by  the  lord  Valentin  de  Bfiarn, 
suDported  by  sir  Arnold  de  Rostem,  and  Arnold  de  Sainte-Colombe, 
The  war-horse  was  offered  by  the  lord  de  Corasse,  supported  by  sir 
Arnauton  d'Espaign  and  Raymonnet  de  Copane. 


•  H«  died  on  the  12th  of  August  1891.  and  was  bom  in  1331.-Ed. 


*  The  family  of  Copune  is  known  at  this  day  under  the  name  of  Canpenno    Thi 
cutle  of  Caupenne  is  near  BayonM  —^ote  bjl  the  Mutqvm  <fei  Si/ 
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Every  part  of  the  obsequies  was  most  honorably  and  magnificently 
performed  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country.  Sir  Evan  and 
sir  Gracien  de  Foix,  the  two  bastard-sons  of  the  count,  were  present, 
03  were  the  viscount  de  Ch&telbon,  all  the  barons  from  B^arn,  and 
some  from  Foix ;  but  the  last,  as  soon  as  the  service  was  ended, 
mounted  their  horses,  and  went  to  dine  at  Heritiel,  two  leagues  dis. 
tant  from  Orthfes.  ;  Very  early  on  the  morrow,  the  bishop  of  Pamiers 
took  his  departure,  refusing  to  assist  at  the  assembly  of  the  barons  of 
66arn,  which  was  fixed  for  that  day.  As  soon  as  the  obsequies  had 
been  performed,  the  body  of  the  count  de  Foix  was  taken  from  the 
leaden  coffin,  enwrapped  with  a  new  and  handsome  waxed  cloth, 
and  buried  in  front  of  the  grand  altar  in  the  choir  of  the  church  of  the 
Cordeliers.    Of  him  there  is  an  end :  God  pardon  his  sins ! 

I  will  now  say  what  was  done  at  this  great  meeting  of  prelates, 
barons,  knights,  and  principal  citizens  of  B^arn,  at  Orthis.  I  imag. 
ine,  from  the  information  I  received,  the  viscount  de  Chateaubon  was 
addressed  nearly  as  follows  :  "My  lord,  we  know  well  that,  from  your 
relationship  to  our  late  much  honored  lord,  whose  soul  God  pardon  ! 
you  are  entitled  to  succeed  to  all  his  inheritances,  as  well  in  B^arn  as 
in  Foix  ;  but  at  this  moment  we  dare  not  acknowledge  you  as  our 
lord,  lest  we  be  guilty  of  great  imprudence,  and  hazard  this  country 
of  'BSarn  in  a  dangerous  war ;  for  we  have  heard  that  the  king  of 
France,  who  is  our  good  neighbor,  and  very  powerful,  has  ordered 
hither  some  of  his  council :  we  know  not,  nor  shall  we  learn  until 
they  arrive  and  tell  us,  on  what  cause  they  are  sent.  You  are  not 
ignorant,  any  more  than  ourselves,  that  our  late  lord,  whom  God  for. 
give !  was  last  year  with  the  king  of  France  at  Toulouse,  when  they 
had  many  secret  conferences ;  and  the  object  of  these  must  be  ex- 
plained, for,  should  he  have  signed  a^d  sealed  any  transfer  of  Foix 
and  B£arn,  the  king  of  France  will  think  himself  justified  to  possess 
them  by  force.  We  therefore  must  know  the  terms  of  such  treaties 
if  they  exist,  for  we  are  otherwise  situated  than  Foix.  Ours  is  a  free 
country,*  which  owes  neither  homage  nor  servitude  to  any  one  ; 
whereas  the  county  of  Foix  is  a  tenure  from  the  king  of  France,  and 
the  Foixicns  are  so  attached  to  France,  that  they  will  cheerfuly  ac- 
knowledge that  king  for  its  lord :  indeed,  they  already  say,  thai  since 
the  count  de  Foix  has  deceased  without  heir-male  by  legal  marriage, 
that  county  natm'ally  falls  to  the  king  of  France,  its  lord  paramount. 
My  lord,  you  know  we  shall  maintain  our  lights,  and  that  we  will  not 
surrender  them  to  any  lord,  whether  the  king  of  France  or  you. 
We  recommend,  therefore,  that  in  this  business  you  take  the  lead,  by 
treaty  or  otherwise."  The  viscount  replied  ;  "  And  how  would  you 
advise  me  to  act?  for  I  have  declared  my  willingness  to  follow  ev- 
erything in -reason  that  you  shall  counsel  me."  "My  lord,"  said 
.  they, "  we  think  you  should  desire  your  cousin  sir  Roger  d'Espaign, 
who  is  here  present,  to  accompany  you  at  your  expense  to  the  county 
of  Foix,  to  negotiate  with  the  barons,  prelates  and  principal  inhabit- 
ants. If  you  succeed  in  prevailing  on  them  to  accept  you  for  lord, 
or  to  keep  secret  their  intentions  until  you  shall  have  gained  over  the 
king  of  France  by  means  of  a  composition  in  nioney,  that  the  inher. 
itance  may  be  yours,  you  will  have  done  weil.  Have  an  interview 
with  the  commissioners  sent  by  the  king  of  France  to  Foix,  and  offer 
one  or  even  two  hundred  thousand  francs  ;  you  will  find  it  cheaply 
bought,  and  have  more  than  enough  to  pay  it  from  the  treasure  our 
late  lord  (whose  soul  may  God  pardon !)  has  left  behind  him.  But 
we  are  resolved  that  his  two  bastard-sons  shall  have  a  handsome 
share  of  his  landed  property,  and  of  the  ready  money." 

The  viscount  de  Chateau.bon  answered ;  "Gentlemen,  I  consent  to 
all  your  wishes.  Here  is  sir  Roger  d'Espaign,  and  in  your  presence 
I  entreat  that  he  will  accompany  me  on  this  journey."  Sir  Roger 
said,  he  would  cheerfully  do  so,  as  he  might  mediate  between  them ; 
but  if  the  king  of  France,  his  sovereign  lord,  or  his  commissioners, 
should  require  him  to  be  of  their  party,  or  wish  him  to  retire,  he 
should  then  return.  The  viscount  was  satisfied  with  this  answer,  and 
■aid,  "  I  will  never  act,  cousin,  but  by  your  advice ;  and  when  you 
are  by  my  side,  I  shall  be  more  encouraged  and  the  sooner  accom- 
plish my  ends."  On  this,  the  meeting  was  on  the  point  of  being  dis- 
solved, when  the  viscount  requested  that  lie  might  have,  by  way  of 
loan,  five  or  six  thousand  francs  from  the  treasury,  to  carry  on  his 
affairs.  The  two  bastards  likewise  put  in  their  claims,  and  desired 
they  might  have  a  share  of  the  money  of  their  father  which  the  men 
of  Ortbfes  had  now  under  their  guard.  The  barons,  prelates  and  citi- 
zens, having  considered  these  demands,  agreed  that  the  viscount 
should  haVe  five  thousand  francs,  on  the  terms  he  had  proposed,  and 
the  two  bastards  of  Foix  two  thousand.  Orders  were  accordingly 
given  for  their  delivery.  This  was  complied  with,  and  the  treas- 
urers summoned  to  pay  it.  Not  one  person  who  had  any  office  under 
the  late  count  was  dismissed ;  but  the  guard  of  the  castle  of  Orthfes, 
and^  all  within  it,  was  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town. 

The  viscount  de  ChS.teau-bon,  on  his  arrival  at  Orthfes,  set  at  lib- 
orty  all, prisoners  confined  in  the  casJe.  They  were  very  numerous ; 
for  the  count  de  Foix  was  very  cruel  to  any  person  who  incurred  his 
indignation,  never  sparing  them,  however  high  their  rank,  but  order, 
mg  them  to  be  thrown  over  the  walls,  or  confined  on  bread  and  water 
during  his  pleasure  ;  and  such  as  ventured  to  speak  for  their  deliv- 
erance ran  risks  of  similar  treatment.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that 
he  confined,  in  a  deep  dungeon,  bis  cousin-g^rman,  this  viscount  de 
Ch&teau-boD,  during  eight  days;  and  he  would  not  give  him  his  lib- 
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erty  until  he  had  paid  down  forty  thousand  francs.  Since  that  time 
he  bore  him  such  a  hatred,  that  he  dared  not  appear  before  him ;  and 
had  the  count  lived  two  years  longer,  the  viscount  de  Cha,teau-bon 
would  never  have  inherited  his  posessions  in  Foix^and  B^arn.  Those 
who  had  attended  this,  meeting  at  Orth^s  now  separated,  to  return  to 
their  homes,  leaving  the  viscount  to  the  care  of  his  own  affairs.  He 
was  not  idle,  but  collected  about  his  person  those  knights  and  squires 
he  thought  attached  to  him,  and  left  Orth^s  with  an  attendance  of 
two  hundred  horse.  He  went  to  Morlaas,  a  good  town  and  well 
inclosed :  it  ia  the  last  in  B^arn,  on  the  side  of  Bigorre,  four  leagues 
from  Pau,  and  six  from  Tarbes. 

On  the  morrow,  as  he  was  preparing  to  set  out  for  Saint  Gaudena, 
another  good  town  at  the  entrance  of  Foix,  on  the  Garronne,  newi 
was  brought  him  that  the  bishop  of  Noyon  and  sir  Berau  de  la  Riviera 
were  arrived  in  great  state  at  Toulouse.  The  viscount  de  Ch&teau- 
bon'  asked  sir  Roger  d'Espaign  how  he  should  act.  Sir  Roger  replied, 
"  Since  we  have  now  heard  of  them,  we  will  remain  and  observe 
how  they  proceed.  In  a  few  days,  they  will  make  us  acquainted 
with  their  intentions.".  This  advice  of  sir  Roger  was  followed  :  In. 
deed,  it  would  have  been  useless  to  advance  further  into  Foix,  for  all 
the  chief  towns,  castles,  and  passes  over  the  river  Garonne  were  shut 
against  them,  such  as  Palaminich,  Castres,  Montesquieu,  Carthas, 
Ortingas,  Sossa,  the  city  of  Pamiers,  the  castle  of  which  was  undei 
the  guard  of  the  townsmen,  Savredun,  Montant,  Mazeres,  Vespuis, 
and  all  the  castles  on  the  frontier  of  Arragon.  The  Inhabitants  o( 
Foix  declared  that  no  foreign  power,  of  men-at-arms,  should  entei 
their  country,  until  the  right  of  succession  was  established :  they, 
however,  showed  a  great  Inclination  that  France  should  have  theji 
country,  and  that  it  should  be  governed  by  a  seneschal,  like  Tou. 
louse,  Carcassonne  and  Beaucaire ;  but  it  happened  otherwise,  as  I 
shall  shortly  relate. 

When  the  commissionera  from  France  arrived  at  Toulouse,  they 
sought  intelligence  from  the  archbishop,  the  seneschals  of  Foix  and 
Toulouse,  who  told  them  enough ;  for  the  two  last  had,  from  the 
great  love  they  bore  the  count  de  Foix,  with  many  of  the  principal 
persons  in  Toulouse,  attended  his  funeral  at  Orthfes.  They  had;  when 
there,  inquired  into  the  state  and  disposition  of  the  country,  from 
such  as  they  imagined  could  inform  them.  Upon  hearing  their  re. 
port,  the  bishop  of  Noyon  and  lord  de  la  Riviere  consulted  together, 
and  determined  to  send  for  sir  Roger  d'Espaign,  for  he  was  liege, 
man  to  the  king  of  France,  his  officer,  and  seneschal  of  Carcassonne, 
and  keep  him  with  them  should  there  be  occasion.  According  to 
this  plan  they  sent  off  an  honorable  squire,  with  letters  sealed  to  sir 
Roger.  He  left  Toulouse,  thinking  to  meet  sir  Roger  at  Montr^.al 
or  at  Saint  Gaudens,  with  the  viscount  de  Chilteau.bon ;  for  he  had 
heard  they  had  left  Morlaas  on  their  road  to  enter  Foix.  The  squire 
followed  the  road  to  Saint  Gaudens,  and  soon  arrived  there,  as  the 
distance  was  not  more  than  twelve  leagues.  He  presented  the  letters 
to  sir  Roger,  telling  him  at  the  same  time  from  whom  they  came 
Sir  Roger,  having  read  them,  said,  "  You  shall  stay  here  to-day ; 
to-morrow  you  shall  return,  and  I  hope  have  company  with  you." 
The  squire  assented  to  this. 

The  viscount  and  sir  Roger  had  a  long  conference  on  the  subject 
of  these  letters,  and  it  was  concluded  that  sir  Roger  should  wait  on 
the  commissioners  at  Toulouse,  when  he  would  hear  what  was  the 
object  of  their  coming,  and  what  their  intentions.  On  the  morrow, 
the  knight,  in  company  with  the  squire  who  had  brought  the  letters, 
set  out  for  Toulouse,  and  they  continued  their  journey  until  they 
arrived  there  in  the  evening,  when  sir  Roger  retired  to  his  lodgings, 
and  the  squire  to  his  masters.  On  learning  that  the  knight  was  ar. 
rived,  the  commissioners  said,  "  Since  sir  Roger  d'Espaign  is  come 
in  person,  to-morrow  we  shall  have  some  intelligence."  The  next 
day,  after  mass,  sir  Roger  waited  on  the  bishop  of  Noyon  and  the 
lord  de  la  Riviere,  who  kindly  received  him.  After  some  conver- 
sation on  different  subjects,  they  told  him  the  cause  of  their  com. 
ing,  and  showed  the  king's  procuration,  for  them  to  take  posses, 
sion,  in  his  name,  of  the  county  of  Foix.  Sir  Roger  observed  their 
papers  and  credential  letters  were  properly  drawn  up,  and,  after  a 
short  pause,  he  replied  :  "  My  lord  of  Noyon,  and  you  my  lord  de  la 
Riviere,  I  am  not  such  an  intimate  counsellor  of  the  king  as  ye  are 
for,  if  I  were,  I  would  (under  your  favor)  advise  him  to  take  the 
money,  and  indeed  somewhat  more  than  what  he  has,  on  mortgage 
on  this  county,  advanced  to  the  late  count,  and  to  be  repaid  on  his 
death,  and  let  the  natural  heir  succeed  to  bis  inheritances.  This 
would  be,  in  my  mind,  greatly  to  his  honor  and  profit,  and  to  the 
salvation  of  his  soul.  I  will  give  you  other  substantial  reasons  why 
this  should  be  done,  if  you  will  listen  to  me.  First,  it  is  well  known 
that  this  mortgage  was  fraudulently  made  by  the  late  count,  for  he 
abounded  in  money ;  and  was  in  this  matter  actuated  solely  by  his 
hatred  to  the  true  heir,  the  viscount  de  Chateau-hon,  whom  he  thought 
he  could  never  sufficiently  injure.  The  king  may  therefore,  if.  he 
consent  to  it,  be  implicated  in  this  disgraceful  transaction.  Secondly,, 
by  following  my  advice  the  king  will  be  a  gainer;  for  the  county  of 
Foix  will  cost  him  full  as  much  to  guard'  and  defend  as  his  receiveri 
can  collect  from  it,  and  he  will,  besides,  lose  the  homage  and  service 
of  a  powerful  man.  Thirdly,  he  will  heavily  load  his  conscience  by 
thus  disinheriting  another ;  for  if  he  had  meant  to  act  justly  in  such 
a  bargain  and  sale,  he  ought  to  have  called  upon  all  the  relations  of 
the  late  count,  who  had  the  remotest  claims  on  his  8ucce.Bsion,  to 
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Burgundy  with  the  real  state  of  his  affairs  and  his  intentions.  He 
was  right  so  to  do,  for  he  was  by  her  strongly  supported.  She  had  a 
great  affection  for  the  duke  of  Brittany,  not  only  because  he  was  hei 
relation,  but  her  father,  the  late  earl  of  Flanders,  had  been  much 
attached  to  him,  anO  comforted  him  in  all  his  distresses.  This 
duchess  of  Burgundy  was  a  determined  lady,  and  the  duke,  herhus. 
band,  would  not  willingly  have  angered  her,  as  was  indeed  natural ; 
for  he  had  gained  by  his  marriage  with  her  immense  possessions,  and 
was  the  father  of  many  fine  children,  which  bound  him,  as  well  as 
the  whole  royal  family,  the  more  to  her. 

These  hatreds  and  jealousies  were  daily  increasing;  and  although 
the  duke  of  Brittany  went  to  Paris,  and  paid  his  homage  to  the  king, 
I  will  not  pretend  to  say  that  it  was  done  from  the  heart,  for  on  hie 
return  to  Brittany,  very  little  change  was  observed  in  his  conduct. 
He  had  also'  sworn  obedience  to  the  pope  of  Avignon,  but  acted  con. 
trary  to  his  solemn  pledge,  for  he  disclaimed  him  by  words,  and 
would  not  allow  his  bulls  to  have  effect  in  his  duchy.  He  was  neutei 
between  the  two  popes  in  many  things,  and  disposed  of  vacant  bene, 
fices  according  to  his  pleasure ;  so  that  no  foreign  clerk,  unless  he 
was  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  duke,  could  obtain  any  benefice  in 
Brittany,  And  with  regard  to  any  writs,  or  law  processes,  which 
were  sent  thither  from  the  parliament  of  Paris,  he  held  them  very 
cheap,  and  seemed  to  expect  that  his  own  ofiicers  should  take  the 
precedence  in  all  such  proceedings. 

The  duke  deprived  even  the  prelates  of  Brittany  of  many  of  their 
rights,  who,  though  they  made  loud  complaints  of  this  to  the  par. 
liament  of  Paris,  could  not  obtain  redress  ;  for  when  the  duke  was 
summoned  to  defend  himself  against  these  charges  in  the  courts  of 
justice,  he  never  came  nor  sent  any  pereons  sufficiently  authorized  to 
answer  for  him.  When,  by  order  of  the  parliament,  the  king's  offi. 
ceis  were  sent  into  Brittany  to  serve  the  duke  with  writs  of  summons, 
they  never  could  speak  with  him  nor  obtain  a  sight  of  him,  from  dif. 
ferent  excuses  he  made ;  but  when  they  had  left  his  country,  and 
were  returned  to  Paris,  he  said  :  "  Yes,  to  be  sure  I  will  go  to  Paris 
to  hear  law !  never  will  I  do  such  a  thing.  Three  years  ago,  I  was 
there  for  that  purpose  and  to  obtain  justice ;  but  the  last  I  never  could 
get.  Our  judges  of  the  parliament  turn  it  as  they  please ;  and  they 
must  think  me  very  young  and  ignorant,  when  they  want  thus  to 
manage  me.  1  wish  to  let  them  know,  that  if  all  my  subjects  were 
unanimous  in  the  same  opinions  with  me,  I  would  find  the  king  of 
France  so  much  employment  that  the  most  obstinate  should  listen  to 
reason.  All  who  had  loyally  and  faithfully  served,  should  be  re- 
warded accordingly,  and  such  as  had  acted  on  opposite  principles 
should  be  punished ;  and  those  who  demanded  justice  should  have 
it."  -  Such  speeches,  which  were  often  repeated,  were  carried  to  the 
French  court ;  and  the  king's  most  confidential  ministers  said,  "  This 
duke  of  Brittany  is  so  presumptuous  and  obstinate  in  his  opinions, 
that,  if  he  be  suffered  to  go  on  with  such  discourses,  the  kingdom 
will  be  weakened,  by  other  lords  following  his  example,  and  the  rights 
of  the  crown  by  degrees  may  be  lost."  It  was  therefore  resolved,  to 
obviate  all  difficulties,  that  the  duke  of  Brittany  should  be  civilly  in- 
vited to  come  to  Tours,  where  the  king  of  France,  from  the  affection 
he  bore  him,  would  endeavor  to  give  him  the  meeting,  attended  only 
by  the  dukes  of  Berry  and  Burgundy,  and  the  bishops  of  Chaitres 
and  Autun,  members  of  his  council,  who  were  expressly  named,  as 
more  in  favor  with  the  duke  of  Brittany  than,  any  other  lords  in 
France,  except  the  lord  de  Coucy  and  the  lord  d'Estanipes. 

This  plan  being  followed,  the  count  d'Estampes  and  sir  Yves  d'- 
Orient  were  sent  into  Brittany,  where  they  had  much  difficulty  to  per- 
suade the  duke  to  meet  the  king  of  France  and  his  uncles  at  Tours. 
They  discussed  the  matter  so  ably,  he  at  length  said,  "  that  he  would 
go  to  Tours ;  but  they  need  not  press  him  to  prolong  his  journey,  for 
further  he  would  not  go,  neither  would  he  see  his  enemy,  sir  Oliver 
de  Clisson,  as  he  hated  him  mortally."  These  terms  were  complied 
with  before  he  would  consent  to  set  out  for  Tours.  The  two  envoys 
returned  to  France  to  tell  the  king  and  his  uncles  their  success  witli 
the  duke  of  Brittany.  They  appeared  satisfied  therewith,  since  they 
could  not  do  better.  The  king  and  his  lords  began  to  make  prepa- 
rations for  this  journey  to  Tours  on  a  large  scale  ;  for  they  imagined 
they  should  remain  there  two  or  three  months,  as  the  treaties  and 
negotiations  which  were  to  be  proposed,  would  require  much  time 
before  they  could  be  concluded. 

■  The  king  of  France,  the  duke  of  Touraine,  the  duke  of  Berry,  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  his  son  John  of  Burgundy,  the  duke  of  Bourbon, 
the  lord  de  Coucy,  the  count  de  la  Marche,  the  count  de  Saint  Pol, 
and  the  whole  of  their  councils,  came  to  Tours,  where  lodgings  had 
been  provided  for  them.  The  constable  of  France  and  his  son-in- 
law,  John  of  Brittany,  came  thither  from  a  different  quarter,  as  in. 
deed  they  were  nearly  concerned  in  the  matters  then  going  forward. 
The  duke  of  Brittany,  after  keeping  them  waiting  a  fortnight,  at 
last  arrived.  Some  said,  that  notwithstanding  he  had  made  them 
come  there,  he  would  not  meet  them ;  for  he  had  sent  twice  or  thrice 
to  say  he  was  too  ill  to  ride ;  but  having  considered  the  business,  he 
at  length  came.  His  purveyances  were  grand,  and  he  and  his  peopU 
were  lodged  at  their  ease, 

[The  negotiations  instantly  began  on  both  sides ;  but  as  the  days 
were  now  short,  it  being  the  winter  season,  there  could  not  be  any 
long  discussions  before  dinner,  which  were  renewed  afterwards  until 
the  evening.    During  the  time  these  treaties  were  going  forward  at 


oppose  this  act,  if  they  should  have  thought  it  necessary,  which  was 
not  done.  Consider,  therefore,  my  lords,  you  who  have  so  good  un- 
derstandings, and  are  come  hither  as  those  most  looked  up  io  in  the 
king's  council,  all  that  I  have  said,  before  you  approve  yourselves 
abettors  of  frauds,  which  must  affect  the  conscience  of  the  king,  for 
on  you  will  the  whole  blame  be  thrown,  and,  before  it  be  too  late, 
ipply  a  remedy.  You  have  now  time,  for  my  cousin  the  viscount 
de  Ch&teau-bon,  has  sent  me  to  remonstrate  with  you  on  this  busi. 
ness ;  and  he,  as  well  as  myself,  beg  you  will  pay  attention  to  our 
complaints ;  for  it  is  not  just  to  seize  all  that  strength  and  power  may 
anable  you  to  do,"  When  sir  Roger  had  done  speaking,  the  bishop 
of  Noyon  and  the  lord  de  la  Riviere  looked  at  each  other ;  and  the 
bishop  thus  replied :  "  Sir  Roger,  we  are  convinced  the  proposition 
you  have  made  us  is  caused  by  your  love  of  justice ;  but  our  commis. 
sion  does  not  extend  to  annihilate  the  bargains  which  may  have  been 
made  between  the  king  of  France  and  the  count  de  Foix.  However, 
from  consideration  and  love  to  you,  and  for  the  satisfaction  of  all 
parties,  we  will  not  proceed  further  in  the  business,  if  you  will  un. 
dertake  a  journey  to  Paris,  and  make  to  the  king  and  council  what 
remonstrances  you  may  please  relative  to  it.  If  you  can  by  your 
eloquence  prevail,that  the  succession  of  Foix  devolve  to  the  viscount 
da  Ch&teau-bon,  who  is  indeed,  as  you  say,  the  legal  heir,  we  shall 
be  right  glad,  for  we  are  no  way  inclined  to  disinherit  him."  "  My 
lords,"  replied  sir  Roger,  "  you  make  me  very  happy  by  what  you 
say :  remain,  therefore,  and  amuse  yourselves  in  Toulouse  during 
K.y  absence,  for  all  your  expenses  fihall  be  defrayed  from  the  treasure 
in  the  castie  of  Orthfes." 

Thus  did  sir  Roger  d'Espaign  manage  the  matter,  during  his  stay 
of  two  days  in  Toulouse  with  the  commissioners  from  France :  a 
better  negotiator  could  not  have  been  sent.  On  the  third  morning, 
when  taking  leave  of  them  he  said :  "  My  lords,  since  I  have  begun 
this  business,  I  see  the  necessity  for  my  going  to  Paris,  to  bring  it  to 
a  conclusion ;  but  I  know  not  in  what  disposition  I  shall  find  the  king 
and  his  court.  Should  I  stay  longer  than  Tpropoae,  I  beg  you  will 
not  be  uneasy,  for  it  will  be  the  fault  of  those  with  whom  I  must 
treat,  if  I  do  not  very  speedily  return :  in  the  mean  time  you  shall 
constantly  receive  messages  with  letters  from  me." 

"  Go,  in  God's  name,"  said  the  two  lords :  "  we  know  it  will  not 
be  your  fault  if  any  delay  happen,"  Thus  satisfied  with  each  other, 
they  separated.  The  commissioners  remained  at  Toulouse,  and  sir 
Roger  returned  to  the  viscount  de  Chft.teau.bon  at  St.  Gaudens,  to 
tell  him  what  had  passed.  The  viscount  was  rejoic&d  on  hearing  it, 
and  said,  "  Sir  Roger,  my  fair  cousin,  I  put  my  whole  confidence  in 
you,  and  the  matter  interests  me  greatly ;  for  it  is  nothing  less  than 
whether  I  am  or  not  to  have  the  property  of  my  family,  from  whom 
I  am  sprung,  and  whose  arms  X  bear.  I  have  none  other  but  you  to 
send  to  France,  nor  any  one  on  whom  I  can  depend,  to  lay  before 
the  king  and  council  the  hardship  of  my  case,  with  a  force  of  elo- 
quence equal  to  the  occasion.  I  therefore  entreat,  from  your  affec- 
to  me,  and  for  the  obligation  I  shall  ever  be  under  to  you,  that  you 
would  undertake  this  journey."  Sir  Roger  said,  "  I  knew  well  that 
you  would  charge  me  with  this  business,  and,  from  my  love  to  you 
and  our  relationship,  I  will  readily  undertake  it."  He  was  not  long 
in  making  his  preparations  to  go  to  Paris,  and  took  the  road  through 
Rodez,  as  being  the  shortest,  for  there  was  now  a  truce  between 
France  and  England.  Had  it  not  been  so,  this  way  would  not  have 
been  the  most  expedient ;  for  there  were  many  forts  on  the  borders 
of  Qucrcy,  Rouergue  and  Limousin,  in  the  hands  of  the  English. 

We  will  now  leave  sir  Roger  to  pursue  his  journey,  and  speak  of 
the  king  of  France  and  the  duke  of  Brittany. 


CHAPTER    XXXII. 

THE  KIWe  OF  FRANCE  AND  THE  DDKE  OF  BRITTANY  MEET  AT  TODRS,  TO 
SETTLE  THEIR  DIFFERENCES.  EMBASSADORS  FROM  ENeLAND  COME 
THITHER  ALSO  TO  KESOTIATE  A  PEACE. 

The  great  hatred  which  subisted  between  the  duke  of  Brittany  and 
sir  Oliver  de  Clisson,  constable  of  France,  has  been  repeatedly  men- 
tioned in  this  history.  The  duke,  in  addition  to  the  ill-will  he  bore 
him,  was  envious  of  the  favor  he  was  in  with  the  king  of  France, 
and  the  opinion  he  had  of  his  advice  :  he  would  willingly  have  pre- 
vented or  troubled  this,  if  he  had  the  power,  and  was  not  fearful  of 
offending  the  king.  This  made  him  frequently  repent  that  he  had 
not  put  him  to  death  when  in  his  castie  of  Ermine,  for  no  one  would 
have  revenged  it,  and  the  matter  would  soon  have  been  forgotten. 
Tlie  duke,  on  account  of  this  hatred  and  envy  of  the  constable,  was 
very  backward  in  his  duties  to  the  trown  of  France,  and,  when  he 
could,  absolutely  refused  paying  them.  He  knew  he  was  acting  im- 
properly, but  persisted  in  this  conduct,  for  he  was  too  much  inclined 
to  England,  and  provided  his  casties  and  towns  with  artillery  and 
stores,  sending  secretly  to  England  for  men-at-arms  and  archerfj, 
whom  he  placed  in  his  forts,  giving  it  out  that  he  was  expecting  war 
to  be  made  on  him ;  but  his  subjects  could  not  guess  from  what 


quarter. 


News  of  all  that  he  was  doing  was  carried  to  the  court  of  France, 
ami  several  spoke  loudly  against  him.  The  duke,  indeed,  knew  that 
many  of  the  French  lords  disliked  him ;  but  he  was  indifferent  as  to 
thia,  and  ctntinued  to  act  as  before,  intrusting  only  the  duchess  of 
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Tours,  between  the  king  of  France  and  the  duke  of  Brittany,  which 
lasted  good  part  of  the  winter,  air  Roger  d'Espaign  and  sir  Espaign 
du  Lyon  arrived  there  from  Toulouse  on  a  Wednesday.  The  city 
was  so  full  of  lords  and  other  company,  that  it  was  with  much  diffi- 
culty they  could  find  lodgings.  Having  at  last  obtained  them,  they 
waited  on  the  king  and  his  ministers,  and  explained,  as  eloquently 
as  they  were  able,  the  cause  of  their  coming,  and  the  case  of  the 
viscount  de  Ch&teau  bon,  in  regard  to  his  claims  on  the  county  of 
Foix,  and  the  hoaor  of  B6arn.]  The  king  and  his  council  were  so 
fully  occupied  with  the  affairs  of  Brittany,  which  touched  them  more 
nearly,  that  they  could  not  attend  to  other  Jjusiness. 

Sir  Roger  d'Espaign  was  however  well  heard,  though  he  had  not 
a  speedy,  answer:  he  remained  there  upward  of  two  months,  and 
was  daily  told  his  proposal  should  be  considered,  but  the  answer  was 
not  given.  There  was  another  cause  of  delay,  during  the  king's 
residence  at  Tours,  that  increased  the  labors  of  his  council ;  for  sir 
John  Clanvow,  counsellor  and  chamberlain  to  the  king  of  England, 
and  Richard  Rowhall,  clerk,  doctor  of  laws,  and  of  the  council  of 
England,  arrived  there  from  king  Richard,  on  the  subject  of  a  peace 
which  had  been  first  proposed  by  sir  Thomas  Percy  and  the  lord  de 
Clifford,  some  time  before  at  Paris,  as  you  have  heard.  On  their 
arrival,  all  other  business  was  laid  aside,  and  they  alone  were  at- 
'ended  to.  It  was  told  me,  they  had  brought  credential  letters  to 
the  king,  and  the  dukes  of  Berry  and  Burgundy,  who  heard  what  they 
had  to  say.  Their  mission  was  to  know  if  the  king  of  France  and 
his  council  were  willing  to  hold  conferences  at  Amiens,  as  had  been 
proposed,  to  endeavor  to  establish  a  lasting  peace  between  the  two 
kingdoms  and  their  allies.  The  king  of  France,  who,  from  every 
appearance,  seemed  desirous  of  peace,  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
and  said,  "that  as  soon  as  the  business  between  him  and  the  duke 
of  Brittany  was  finished^  and  he  was  returned  from  Tours,  he  wovdd 
not  attend  to  anything  until  he  arrived  at  Amiens,  according  to  the 
former  propositions ;  and  that  he  would  await  there  the  arrival  of  the 
commissioners  from  England,  who  should  be  made  welcome  with 
the  best  cheer  of  the  country."  . 

The  English  were  well  pleased  with  this  answer,  and  staid  five 
Jays  at  Tours,  passing  their  time  with  the  king,  the  chief  lords  and 
the  chancellor  of  France.  Having  accomplished  the  object  of  their 
coming,  they  took  leave  of  the  king  and  court.  The  king  made 
them  handsome  presents,  for  which  they  returned  thanks,  and  had 
all  their  expenses,  while  at  Tours,  paid.  During  their  stay,  they 
neither  saw  nor  spoke  with  the  duke  of  Brittany,  for  they  were  anx. 
ious  to  avoid  giving  the  French  any  cause  of  suspicion  of  under- 
hand dealing.  They  returned  through  Paris  and  Picardy  to  Calais, 
and,  having  a  favorable  passage,  arrived  at  DoVer,  and  thence  jour- 
neyed to  London,  where  they  found  the  king  and  council  assembled 
St  Westminster,  and  related  to  them  the  answer  they  had  received, 
and  what  observations  they  had  made.  The  king  and  council  were 
satisfied  with  what  they  heard,  and  gave  orders  respecting  the  con. 
ferences  to  be  holden  at  Amiens. 

We  will  now  return  to  the  embassadors  from  B^arn  and  Foiz. 


CHAPTER   XXXIII 

SIB  EOOER  D'ESPAIGN  AND  SIR  ESFAIGN  DC  LYON,  EMBASSADORS  FROM 
THE  VISCOUNT  DE  CHATEAUBON,  PRACTICE  SO  SUCCESSFULLY  WITH  THE 
COURT  OF  FRANCE,  THAT  HE  IS  DECLARED  HEIR  AND  SUCCESSOR  TO  THE 
COUNT  DE  FOIX  BY  LETTERS  PATENT   FROM  THE  KING  OF  FRANCE. 

SiK  Roger  d'Espaign  and  sir  Espaign  du  Lyon  acquitted  them- 
selves handsomely  and  successfully,  in  regard  to  the  affairs  of  the 
viscount  de  Chateaubon.  They  had  many  difficulties  to  overcome 
with  the  king  and  court,  more  especially  with  the  members  of  the 
privy  council,  who  had  advised  the  king  to  annex  the  county  of  Foix 
to  the  crown  of  France,  since  the  inhabitants  were  desirous  of  it. 
The  king  was  likewise  of  this  opinion,  but  the  duke  of  Burgundy 
more  wisely  opposed  it,  and  recommended  it  to  the  king  to  do  noth- 
ing more  than  to  receive  back  the  money  he  had  advanced,  saying, 
he  had  lands  enough  to  guard  without  adding  these,  and  disinheriting 
the  lawful  heir.  I  believe  the  duke  of  Burgundy's  advice  would  not 
have -been  attended  to,  if  the  duke  of  Berry  had  not  taken  up  the 
matter.  You  have  heard,  that  formerly  he  had  sent  to  the  count  de 
Foix  the  count  de  Sancerre,  the  viscount  d'Assy,  sir  William  de  la 
Tremouille,  and  the  lord  de  la  Riviere,  to  treat  for  his  marriage  with 
the  lady  Jane  of  Boulogne,  whom  the  count  de  Foix  had  in  ward. 
The  count  listened  to  the  proposals,  but  told  the  envoys  that  the  duke 
of  Berry  should  never  have  her  for  his  wife,  if  he  did  not  give  him 
thirty  thousand  francs  for  the  expenses  of  her  education ;  and  this 
demand  the  duke  paid,  for  he  was  determined  to  have  the  lady. 
This  he  had  not  forgotten,  and,  sending  for  sir  Roger  d'Espaign  and 
sir  Espaign  du  Lyon  to  his  chamber  at  Tours,  shut  the  door  and  con. 
versea  with  them  in  private,  saying,  "  You  may,  if  you  please,  suc- 
ceed in  the  object  of  your  journey  hither  ;  but  you  must  first  promise 
me,  that  I  shall  be  ful|y  repaid  the  sum  my  treasurer  gave  the  count 
de  Foix  when  I  was  married  to  my  present  duchess.  I  have  always 
Jetermined,  that  if  I  survived  the  count,  this  money  should  be  paid 
me  back." 

The  two  knights,  hearing  the  duke  thus  talk,  looked  at  each  other, 
but  said  not  a  word.     The  duke  added,  "  My  fair  sirs,  it  was  for  this 


I  wished  to  speak  with  you  by  ourselves :  consult  together  on  what 
I  have  told  you ;  for,  be  assured,  whether  you  consent  or  not,  I  wiL 
obtain  repayment,  and  your  treaty  shall  not  succeed.  I  can  depend 
on  my  good  brother  of  Burgundy  acting  as  I  please ;  he  is  lieutenant 
over  all  the  countries  of  Oil,  as  I  am  over  those  of  Oc,  and  none 
will  dare  to  controvert  my  orders,  or  oppose  my  will.  This  viscorait 
de.Ch&teaubon  will  find  money  enough  for  my  demand,  since  the 
late  count  has  left  more  behind  him  than  the  king  has  in  his  treasury.' 
Sir  Roger  d'Espaign  now  answered,  "  My  lord,  suppose  we  were  to 
accede  to  your  proposal,  we  have  not  any  money  with  us."  "  Oh,' 
replied  the  duke,  "  sir  Roger,  that  shall  be  no  hindrance.  You  shal 
take  the  debt  on  yourself,  and  give  me  your  bond  for  it :  I  have  tha 
opinion  of  your  honor  I  will  credit  you  for  this,  or  a  much  larger 
sum  if  it  were  necessary."  "  My  lord,"  said  sir  Roger,  "  I  thank 
you:  we  will  consult  together,  and  you  shall  to-morrow  have  our 
answer."  "  I  am  satisfied,"  answered  the  duke ;  when  the  conver 
sation  ended,  and  the  doors  were  opened. 

The  two  knights  returned  to  their  lodgings,  and  had  many  conver- 
sations, whether  or  not  they  should  agree  to  the  duke's  demand,  and 
accept  of  his  mediation.  Everything  considered,  they  thought  the 
best  they  could  do  would  be  to  consent ;  for  the  matter  had  been 
drawn  out  to  a  great  length  without  any  appearance  of  being  de- 
cided :  but  on  condition  that  all  the  landed  property  was  yielded  to 
the  viscount  de  Ch&teaubon.  On  the  morrow,  they  returned  to  the 
duke  of  Berry,  and  engaged  themselves  for  the  payment  of  thirty 
thousand  francs,  on  condition  he  would  influence  the  king  and  council 
to  allow  the  viscount  de  Ch^teaubon  to  inherit  Foix,  on  his  paying 
back  the  sum  it  had  been  mortgaged  for.  The  duke  replied,  "Leave 
that  to  me :  I  will  have  it  done,  otherwise  I  shall  not  expect  you  to 
fulfil  your  engagements."  From  that  day  forward,  the  duke  of  Berry 
was  80  anxious  to  receive  his  thirty  thousand  francs,  and  so  able  an 
advocate  for  the  viscount  de  Cb&teaubon,  that  everything  was  ar- 
ranged according  to  his  wishes.  The  king  and  council  desisted  brrn 
their  first  demands;  and  the  two  foreign  knights  had  given  tfar  :i 
letters  of  confirmation  of  the  county  of  Foix  to  the  viscount  de  Cha. 
teaubon,  addressed  to  the  bishop  of  Noyon  and  the  lord  de  la  Riviere, 
who  had  remained  at  Toulouse. 

The  substance  of  these  letters,  as  I  learnt  from  credible  persons 
who  had  been  on  this  embassy,  was  as  follows ;  "  We  Charles,  by 
the  grace  of  God  king  of  France,  order  and  command  our  reverend 
father  in  God  the  bishop  of  Noyon,  and  our  knight  and  chamberlain 
the  lord  de  la  Riviere,  to  allow  the  viscount  de  Chttteaubon,  heir  of 
Foix  and  Bfiarn,  to  have  peaceable  possession  and  enjoyment  of  the 
same,  and  of  all  dependencies  thereto  belonging,  on  condition  that 
he  first  pay  into  your  hands  the  sum  of  sixty  thousand  francs,  which 
you  will  receive  in  one  payment  in  the  city  of  Toulouse ;  and  we 
vrill,  after  payment  made,  that  the  receipt,  sealed  by  our  sfoeschal 
of  Toulouse,  to  the  viscount  de  Chateaubon,  shall  be  a  full  and  legal 
acquittance  to  him,  and  to  whomever  else  it  may  concern.  In  ad. 
dition,  we  expect  payment  of  twenty  thousand  francs,  for  the  expenses 
you  have  been  at  in  your  journeys  to  and  from  the  county  of  Foix 
on  this  occasion :  you  will  for  this  money  give  acquittances  from  our 
above-named  office  in  Toulouse ;  saving  and  reserving  that  sir  Evan 
and  sir  Gracien  de  Foix,  bastard-sons  of  the  late  Gaston  count  de 
Foix,  of  happy  memory,  have  a  reasonable  share  of  the  moveable 
property  and  inheritances  of  their  deceased  father,  according-  to  the 
discretion  and  advice  of  sir  Roger  d'Espaign,  the  viscount  de  Bruni 
quel,  sir  Raymond  de  Chiteauneuf,  and  the  lord  de  Corasse,  to  whom 
we  will  write,  that  they  acquit  themselves  in  the  matter  honorably 
to  the  discharge  of  our  conscience ;  for,  some  time  since,  we  made 
such  promise  to  their  father.  And  should  any  demur  arise,  either 
on  the  part  of  the  four  knights  to  whom  we  have  intrusted  this  bus- 
iness, or  from  obstinacy  and  rebellion,  on  the  part  of  the  viscount  de 
Chateaubon,  we  annul  and  declare  all  treaties  we  may  have  entered 
into  void,  and  of  no  effect.  In  testimony  whereof,  we  have  given 
these  letters  under  our  seal,  in  the  city  of  Tours,  this  15th  day  of 
December,  in  the  12th  year  of  our  reign." 

When  these  letters  were  finished  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  king, 
council,  and  embassadors,  the  knights  made  preparations  for  their 
departure ;  and,  having  taken  leave  of  the  king  and  lords,  and  paid 
their  expenses,  they  set  out  from  Tours  on  their  return  home. 

You  before  heard  that  the  lord  Louis  de  Sancerre,  marshal  of 
France,  was  resident  in  the  neighborhood  of  Carcassonne,  and  had 
been  so  a  long  time,  as  lieutenant  for  the  king  over  all  those  coun 
tries  as  far  as  the  Dordogne.  The  bishop  of  Noyon  and  th«  lord  de 
la  Riviere  sent  for  him  to  Toulouse,  and  thus  addressed  him ;  "  Mar. 
shal,  the  viscount  de  Chateaubon,  who  declares  himself  heir,  by  the 
death  of  Gaston  count  de  Foix,  to  the  county  of  Foix  and  its  depend- 
encies, save  and  except  what  may  concern  B^arn,  is  in  treaty  with 
us.  We  have  sent  intelligence  of  it  to  the  king  and  his  council ; 
but  we  know  not,  nor  inde'sd  can  we  as  yet,  how  the  king  and  hif 
ministers  may  please  to  act  in  the  matter.  Be  you,  therefore,  pro- 
vided  with  a  sufficient  body  of  men-at-arms,  and  garrison  well  the 
frontiers  of  Foix.  Sir  Roger  d'Espaign  and  sir  Espaign  du  Lyon 
are  now  m  France ;  and  if  we  hear  from  them,  or  by  messengers 
from  the  king,  that  there  is  no  probability  of  any  compromise  taking 
place,  but  that  the  king  means  to  annex  Foix  to  his  crown,  you  will 
instantly  enter  that  county,  and  take  possession  of  it,  according  to 
the  powers  the  king  has  intrusted  to  us  in  this  affair."     "The  lord 
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Lonia  Slid,  that  in  regard  to  this  he  was  well  prepared,  and  was  in- 
eieasiBg  his  strength  daily,  waiting  for  the  answer  from  the  king. 
We  will  now  return  to  the  duke  of  Brittany. 


CHAPTER    XXXIV. 
mnia  m  Lbsidence  of  tbi  kins  of  fra^tce  and  dttze  of  bsittant 

AT  TOUKS,  THEIR  DIFFERENCES  ABE  PARTLY  ACCOMMODATED  BY  MEANS 
07  THE  MABRIASES  OF  THE  DDEE'S  SON  WITH  A  PRINCESS  OF  FRANCE, 
AHS  A  SON  OF  JOHN  OF  BRITTANY,  SON  TO  THE  LATE  LORD  CHARLES 
DE  BLOIS,  WITH  A  OAUaHTER  OF  THE  DUXB  OF  BRITTANY. 

I  BATE  mentioned  that  treaties  were  negotiating  at  Tours  between 
the  king  of  France  and  the  duke  of  Brittany.  The  duke  gave  the 
king  and  his  council  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  for  he  would  not  abate 
any  of  his  pretensions.  When  any  propositions  were  made  to  him, 
he  refused  them;  and  in  like  manner  was  it  returned,  when  he  of- 
fered any  on  his  part ;  so  that  there  did  not  seem  a  probabiliiy  of 
their  disputes  being  terminated.  The  duke  declared  himself  willing 
to  serve  the  king  according  to  the  homage  he  had  paid,  and  to  the 
duty  he  owed.  "  Why  then,"  asked  the  king's  council,  "  since  you 
acknowledge  yourself  vassal  to  the  king,  do  you  not  obey  him  in  all 
things  T"  "Wherein  am  I  a  rebel  ?"  demanded  the  duke.  They 
mentioned  many  instances,  and  first,  his  conduct  toward  the  pope  of 
Avignon,  whom  the  king,  his  lord,  obeyed  as  the  true  pope,  and  with 
regard  to  whom  he  was  dissembling  his  opinion,  and  refused  to  obey 
his  commands,  filling  up  all  the  vacant  benefices  in  his  duchy,  with- 
out paying  attention  to  those  who  had  provided  themselves  with  bulls 
from  the  pope.  This,  they  said,  was  rebellious  against  the  king  in 
thought  and  deed.  ■  The  duke  replied  :  "  That  no  one  had  a  right 
to  arraign  or  Judge  his  conscience  but  God  alone,  who  was  its  supreme 
lord.  With  regard  to  the  two  rival  popes,  he  had  never  made  any 
declaration ;  that  when  Urban  was  elected,  he  was  with  his  cousin, 
the  earl  of  Flanders,  in  the  town  of  Ghent ;  that  the  cardinal,  Robert 
de  Geneve,  sent  to  the  earl  letters  patent,  sealed  with  his  seal,  which 
signifiodaad  certified  to  my  cousin,  that,  by  the  grace  of  God  and 
the  divine  inspiration,  the  conclave  had  elected  Urban  pope.  How 
can  an  election  be  set  aside  that  seems  to  be  made  in  the  most  regu- 
lar manner  1  I  wish  not  to  say  a  word  against  the  king  or  his  crown, 
for  I  am  his  cousin  and  vassal,  and  will  faithfully  serve  him,  when- 
ever I  am  required,  to  the  utmost  limits  of  my  duty ;  but  I  shall 
speak  my  mind  as  to  those  who  do  not  advise  him  honorably." 
"  Tell  us  who  they  are,  and  we  will  provide  a  remedy." 

"  Oh,"  replied  the  dnke,  "  you  know  them .  better  than  I  do,  for 
you  live  more  with  them ;  but,  as  to  what  you  have  said  touching 
the  vacant  beneficies,  I  am  not  so  severe  against  suitors  for  them  as 
you  say,  for  I  permit  the  clergy  of  my  duchy  to  provide  themselves 
with  bulls  from  pope  Clement ;  but  I  object  to  strangers  having  the 
same  liberty,  and  will  tell  you  why  I  refuse  it.  They  want  to  carry 
all  the  profit  of  the  benefices  out  of  the  country,  without  serving 
them.  This  is  so  contrary  to  reason,  conscience,  and  justice,  that  I 
will  never  consent  to  it.  You  say  my  conduct  was  rebellious  and 
haughty,  respecting  the  king's  sergeants  that  came  with  writs  into 
my  country  of  Brittany.  I  neither  am  rebellious  nor  wish  to  be  so. 
You  ought  to  know,  or,  if  you  do  not,  you  should  learn,  that  the  fief 
of  Brittany  is  so  noble,  no  law  proceedings  can  take  effect  unless  the 
duke,  its  natural  lord,  shall  hold  an  open  court  of  justice,  to  hear 
causes,  and  the  reasons  why  any  appeals  may  be  made  thence,  and 
to  see  that  the  officers,  who  bring  writs  of  appeal  or  summons,  do 
their  duty  regularly :  should  there  be  sergeants  or  other  officers  in 
my  duchy  negligent,  or  against  whom  strangers  have  cause  of  com- 
plaint, I  would  punish  them  severely,  for  a  warning  to  others.  In 
addition  to  what  I  have  said,  that  the  king's  council  do  many  repre- 
hensible things,  they  plainly  discover  their  inclinations  to^ncourage 
the  hatred  of  the  king  against  me :  the  proof  is  clear,  by  their  suffer- 
ing my  cousin,  John  of  Blois,  to  act  in  two  instances  very  injuriously 
■gainst  tne  :  the  first  is,  the  signing  himself  John  of  Brittany,  as  if, 
by  bearing  this  name,  he  could  form  a  claim  on  the  inheritance  of 
that  duchy ;  but  he  cannot  have  any  right,  because  I  have  children, 
a  son  and  daughter,  who  will  succeed  to  my  possessions.  Secondly, 
he  bears  the  ermines,  which  are  the  arms  of  Brittany,  and  he  had 
formerly  renounced  the  name,  arms,  and  all  things  thereto  appertain- 
ing. True  it  is,  that  sir  Oliver  de  Clisgon  supports  him  in  this  con- 
duet,  to  vex  me ;  and,  as  long  as  this  shall  continue,  I  will  not  listen 
to  any  treaty  of  peace  or  friendship  with  the  king.  I  shall  not  make 
war  against  him,  for  he  is  my  natural  lord,  but  if,  through  envious  or 
malevolent  informations,  he  make  war  on  me,  I  will  defend  myself, 
and  shall  be  found  ready  on  ray  own  territories.  All  that  I  have 
now  said,  I  wish  the  king  to  be  made  acquainted  with." 

Such  was  the  bitterness  with  which  these  negotiations  were  car- 
ried on  between  the  king  of  France  and  the  duke  of  Brittany.  "The 
duke  was  master  of  his  council,  but  the  king  was  led  by  sir  Oliver 
de  Cliason,  the  bfegue  de  Villaines,  sir  John  le  Mercier,  and  su:  Wil- 
liam do  Montagu.  The  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  saw  more  clearly 
into  this  matter,  was  uneasy  that  the  duke's  reasons  were  made  pub- 
lic, though  he  supported  them  privately  as  much  as  he  could,  in 
which  he  was  assisted  by  the  duke  of  Berry,  who  hated  the  confi- 
dential advisers  of  the  king.  By  their  means,  his  treasurer,  Bethisac, 
had  suffered  an  ignominious  death  at  Beziera,  which  he  was  forced 
«n  nut  ii»i  with,  for  it  was  not  yet  time  to  revenge  himself. 


In  this, state  did  thoy  remain  at  Tours  for  upward  of  three  months 
without  any  progress  being  made  in  the  treaties.  They  were  on  the 
point  of  being  broken  off,  for  the  king  was  impatient  at  the  delays 
and  wanted  to  return  to  Paris,  whence  he  would  issue  a  special 
summons,  for  the  ensuing  summer,  and  make  war  on  the  duke  of 
Brittany  and  his  allies,  leaving  all  others  in  peace.  But  the  dukes 
of  Berry  and  Burgundy,  the  lord  de  Coucy,  the  count  de  Saint  Pol, 
sir  Guy  de  la  Tremouille,  the  chancellor  of  France,  and  many  other 
great  barons  and  prelates,  desirous  that  an  end  should  be  put  to  these 
differences,  held  a  co;.ferenee,  and  said  :  "  We,  who  are  so  nearly 
connected  with  the  king  and  the  greatest  barons  of  his  realm,  hav. 
ing  agreed  to  meet  the  English  commissioners  this  Lent  at  Amiens, 
to  consider  of  a  treaty  of  peace,  must  hasten  to  put  an  end  to  this  ill 
humor  of  the  king  and  the  duke  of  Brittany ;  for  should  we  separate 
without  doing  so,  the  English  would  have  the  advantage  in  the  busi- 
ness at  Amiens :  they  will  expect  the  support  of  the  duke  of  Brittany 
and  his  country,  for  they  are  near  neighbors,  and  we  shall  have  a 
war  with  Brittany  and  England,  like  what  we  had  before,  and  it  will 
be  too  heavy  for  us." 

These  lords  and  their  councils  so  often  turned  the  matter  over, 
that  they  at  length  discovered  a  means  of  reconciliation  between  the 
king  and  the  duke  of  Brittany.  I  will  mention  it,  for  without  this  I 
do  not  believe  it  would  ever  have  taken  place.  It  was  proposed  that 
a  marriage  between  the  son  of  the  duke  of  Brittany  and  a  daughter 
of  the  king  of  France  should  take  place  ;  and,  as  John  of  Brittany 
had  a  son,  a  similar  connection  should  be  formed  with  the  daughter 
of  the  duke  of  Brittany.  These  articles  were  agreed  upon ;  but, 
notwithstanding  this  alliance,  John  of  Brittany  was  obliged  to  lay 
aside  the  arms  of  Brittany,  and  take  those  of  Chiltillon ;  and,  if  he 
were  desirous  of  bearing  anything  relative  to  Brittany,  as  a  descend, 
ant  of  that  house  by  his  mother's  side,  he  might  bear  on  the  arms  6f 
Chfttillon  a  bordure  ermine,  three  sables  or,  and  an  escutcheon  er. 
mine  in  chief  gules,  and  none  others.  Thus  was  the  business  brought 
to  a  conclusion,  and  the  duke  restored  to  the  friendship  of  the  king 
of  France  aiid  his  uncles.  He  dined  with  the  king,  in  company  with 
John  of  Brittany,  count  de  Penthievre ;  and  much  affection  was 
mutually  displayed  by  all  parties,  on  account  of  the  marriages  which 
had  been  agreed  to  be  solemnized. 

The  duke  of  Brittany  would  never  see  sir  Oliver  de  Clisson,  for 
the  hatred  he  bore  him ;  but  the  constable  was  indifferent  to  this,  as 
the  hatred  was  mutual.  All  things  being  now  settled,  and  the  lords 
having  sworn  to  see  these  marriages  consummated  when  the  chil. 
dren  should  be  of  a  proper  age,  and  the  different  treaties  having  been 
engrossed,  they  thought  it  time  to  quit  Tours,  for  their  stay  had  been 
too  long,  and  to  return  to  Paris,  as  the  time  was  aj)proaching  for  the 
conferences  at  Amiens.  The  king  of  France,  his  brother,  uncles, 
and  council,  had  promised  tc  be  there  to  receive  the  king  of  England 
and  his  council.  The  duke  of  Brittany  took  leave  of  the  king,  his 
brother,  and  uncles,  and  of  those  most  in  his  favor,  and  set  out  from 
Tours  for  his  own  country ;  as  did  the  dukes  of  Berry  and  Burgundy, 
with  other  lords ;  but  the  king,  the  duke  of  Touraine,  the  duke  of 
Bourbon,  and  the  lord  de  Coucy,  staid  at  Tours,  and  I  will  tell  the 


CHAPTER    XXXV. 

THE  COtWT  DE  BLOIS  AND  MARY  OF  NAMUR,  HIS  COUNTESS,  SELL  TO  THB 
ntJKE  OF  TOURAINE  THE  COUNTY  OF  BLOIS  WITH  OTHER  LANDS.  THE 
VISCOUNT  DE  CHATEAUBON  TAE^S  POSSESSION  OF  THE  INHERITANCES  OF 
THE  LATE  COUNT  DE  FOIX. 

I  HAVE  before  recorded  in  this  history,  that  Louis  de  Blois,  son  to 
the  count  de  Blois,  had  died  when  young,  at  Beaumont  in  Hainault, 
leaving  the  lady  Mary,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Berry,  a  widow,  who 
lost  by  the  event  many  of  the  good  things  of  this  world  :  for  her  hus- 
band was  a  rich  heir,  and  would  have  been  a  powerful  lord.  I  men. 
tion  this,  because  I  wish  it  to  be  known  in  times  to  come  how  such 
large  properties  have  been  disposed  of  or  alienated.  The  count  and 
countess  of  Blois  were  not  formed  to  have  any  more  children  ;  for  by 
indulging  themselves  too  much  in  the  pleasures  of  the.  table,  and  eat 
ing  too  many  sweet  dishes,  they  were  become  enormously  fat.  The 
count  could  no  longer  mount  his  horse,  but  was  always  carried  in  a 
car  whenever  he  travelled  froni  one  place  to  another,  or  took  the  di. 
vfeions  of  hunting  or  hawking.  As  this  was  well  known  to  the 
lords  of  France,  a  thought  struck  the  duke  of  Touraine,  during  his 
residence  at  Tours,  which  he  carried  into  effect. 

The  duke  had  a  large  sum  of  ready  money,  perhaps  a  million  oi 
florins,  lying  idle,  which  he  had  received  from  the  count  de  Vertus, 
on  his  marriage  with  the  lady  Valentina  of  Milan.  This  money  he 
wanted  to  dispose  of  to  advantage.  He  knew  the  great  properties  of 
the  count  de  Bloia  would  be  dispersed  after  his  death.  The  county 
of  Blois  would  fall  to  John  of  Brittany,  who  was  his  cousin.gernian  ; 
the  lands  in  Hainault  to  the  duke  of  Juliers  and  duke  of  Lancaster, 
excepting  Chimay,  which  would  go  to  Conflans  in  Champagne.  The 
county  of  Soissons  had  belonged  fermerly  to  the  counts  of  Blois.  l)u< 
was  alienated  to  the  lord  de  Coucy,  for  the  ransom  of  Guy  de  Blois, 
from  England.  The  lands  of  Argies  and  Nouvion  went  to  other 
heirs :  Holland  and  Zealand  fell  to  the  count  of  Hainault.  Thus 
would  this  noble  inheritance  be  dispersed  piece-meal,  for  it  was  well 
known  it  must  happen  on  the  death  of  the  present  possessor.     The 
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duko  of  Touraine  cast  his  eyes  on  this  property,  as  he  had  money 
enough  to  purchase  it,  were  it  sold  at  a  fair  price,  and  determined  to 
desire  the  king,  his  brother,  to  treat  with  the  count  de  Blois  for  the 
county  of  Blois,  which  was  a  valuable  property,  and  very  convenient 
to  him  by.  bordering  on  his  duchy  of  TourSne.  To  this  county  are 
also  attached  many  considerable  fiefs.  The  duke  of  Touraine,  hav- 
ing this  scheme  in  his  head,  did  not  rest  before  he  mentioned  it,  first 
to  the  king,  then  to  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  and  to  the  lord  de  Coucy, 
who  was  an  able  negotiator  and  much  ia  favor  with  the  count  de 
Blois,  for  he  had  married  the  daughter  of  his  cousin-german  the  duke 
of  Lorraine. '  The  duke  of  Touraine  and  the  above-mentioned  per. 
sons  ware  careful  not  to  drop  the  least  hint  of  this  business  to  the 
duke  of  Berry,  because  the  lady  Mary,  his  daughter,  had  her  jointure 
of  six  thousand  francs  a  year  settled  on  this  county,  and  the  duke  of 
Berry  imagined  that,  for  this  sum  and  the  charges  that  would  accrue, 
he  should  obtain  the  county  of  Blois ;  for  a  person  more  covetous  of 
other  people's  property  could  not  be  found.  The  duke  of  Burgundy 
was  also  kept  ignorant  of  this  plan,  because  the  lady  Margaret,  his 
eldest  daughter,  was  married  to  William  of  Hainault,  son  to  the  count 
of  Hainault ;  and  he  thought  that  by  some  incident,  by  purchase  or 
otherwise,  the  lands  of  Holland,  Zealand  and  Hainault,  might  revert 
to  his  son-in-law,  the  count  d'Ostrevant,  or  to  his  son  John  of  Bur- 
gundy, who  had  married  Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of  the  count  of 
Hainault.  The  king  and  the  three  other  lords  proposed  therefore,  on 
their  departure  from  Tours,  to  visit  their  cousin  the  count  Guy  de 
Blois,  who  resided  at  a  handsome  castle,  eight  leagues  from  Tours, 
called  ChMeau-morant,  and  to  open  a  treaty  for  the  sale  of  the  county 
of  Blois,  with  the  count  and  the  countess,  who  was  very  avaricious. 

It  chanced,  by  some  accident  I  am  unacquainted  with,  that  the 
bailiff  of  Blois,  named  sir  Reginald  de  Sens,  a  knight  of  law  and 
arms,  'and  of  great  prudence,  heard  of  this  intended  visit  and  its  pur- 
poses. He  was  much  concerned  from  the  love  he  bore  his  lord,  lest 
he  might  dishonor  himself  and  disinherit  hisheirs  by  a  sale,  for  which 
he  had  no  need,  and  severely  wound  his  conscience.  He  deter- 
mined therefore,  if  possible,  to  prevent  it,  and,  setting  out  from  Blois, 
rode  all  night  to  Chflteau-morant,  where,  being  introduced  to  the 
count,  he  said  :  "  My  lord,  the  king  of  France,  the  dukes  of  Tou- 
raine and  Bourbon,  with  the  lord  de  Coucy,  are  coming  hither." 
■ "  That  is  true,"- replied  the  count :  "  why  do  you  mention  it  1"  "I 
im  come  to  tell  it,  because  you  will  be  pressed  to  sell  your  heritage. 
Consider  well  the  subject,  as  you  have  time  beforehand."  The  count 
de  Blois  was  much  surprised  at  hearing  this,  and  said :  "  I  cannot 
frevent  any  one  from  speaking  to  me,  or  offering  proposals;  but,  be- 
fore I  consent  to  selling  my  inheritance,  fraudulently  disinheriting 
my  heirs  and  dishonoring  myself,  I  must  have  neither  plate  nor  por- 
ringer of  silver  to  pawn."  "  My  lord,"  replied  the  knight,  "  remem. 
ber  this  when  the  time  comes,  for  you  will  see  that  all  I  have  told 
you  is  true."  "  Don't  doubt  it,  bailiff,"  said  the  count :  "  I  am  not 
BO  young  nor  so  foolish  as  to  listen  to  such  proposals."  On  this,  the 
bailiff  returned  to  Blois,  where  he  resided,  for  he  did  not  wish  the 
company  he  had  mentioned  should  find  him  there.  Two.days  after, 
the  king  and  his  company  arrived  at  Cha,teau-morant,  to  the  great 
joy  of  the  count  and  countess  of  Blois,  at  his  visiting  them,  and  they 
entertained  him  splendidly.  The  king,  to  win  the  affections  of  the 
count,  and  gain  him  over  to  his  plan,  said  :  "Fair  cousin,  I  see  you 
are  the  lord  in  our  kingdom  the  most  endowed  with  honor  and  libe- 
rality, and  that  in  former  times  you  must  have  had  large  expenses :  to 
assist  and  recompense  you,  we  will  grant  you  a  tax  on  the  county  of 
Blois  that  shall  be  worth  twenty  thoflsand  francs." 

The  count  returned  his  thanks  and  accepted  the  gift,  which,  how. 
ever,  was  of  no  value  to  him,  for  he  never  received  one  penny  from 
it.  After  this,  the  matter  of  sale  of  the  county  of  Blois  was  entered 
on,  first  by  the  king,  and  second  by  the  duke  of  Bourbon  :  but,  find- 
ing the  count  very  cool  and  indifferent  about  it,  they  addressed  them, 
selves  to  his  lady ;  and  remonstrated  with  her,  in  specious  terms, 
respecting  the  hazard  she  incurred  of  being  reduced  to  a  poor  estate 
should  she  survive  the  count,  as  she  had  every  appearance  of  doing; 
aiid  it  would  be  for  her  advantage  to  have  riches  and  jewels  in  plenty, 
which  she  might  easi'y. secure,  if  she  would  persuade  her  lord  to  lis- 
ten to  the  proposals  they  had  made  for  the  purchase  of  the  county 
of  Blois.  The  countess,  from  her  avaricious  disposition  and  her 
eagerness  to  receive  the  florins,  assented,  and  procured  everything 
they  wanted,  with  the  assistance  of  another  person,  that  is  to  say, 
a  valet-de-chambre  of  the  count,  called  Sohier,  who  was  the  son 
of  a  cloth-worker  in  the  town  of  Mechlin.  This  Sohier  so  com. 
pletely  governed  the  count,  that  eveiything  was  done  as  he  ordered, 
and  tjie  count  had  given  him  upward  of  five  hundred  francs  of  yearly 
revenue  for  ever.  See  the  mischief  of  such  cases,  and  how  misera- 
bly some  lords  are  governed ;  for  Sohier  had  neither  prudence  nor 
,«ense  worth  mentioning,  to  deserve  such  rewards,  except  the  foolish 
pleasure  of  his  lord,  who  had  taken  a  friendship  to  him. 

In  like  manner,  the  duke  of  Berry  had  a  worthless  fellow,  called 
James  Thibaut,  that  governed  him,  to  whom  he  had,  at  different 
times,  given  two  hundred  thousand  francs,  which  he  might  as  well 
have  thrown  into  the  river.  If,  therefore,  Sohier  would  have  wished  to 
have  excused  himself  for  this  sale  taking  place,  he  could  not,  for,  if  he 
nad  pleased,  it  would  never  have  been  done ;  but  to  gratify  the  king, 
the  dukes  of  Touraine  and  Bourbon,  and  the  lord  de  Coucy,  as  well 
as  the  countess  of  Blois,  who,  through  avarice,  had  already  consented 


to  everything,  he  urged  on  the  count  in  private,  and  made  him  totally 
forget  everything  he  had  promised  his  bailiff,  and  the  reversion  of  the 
county  of  Blois  was  sold  for  two  hundred  thousand  francs,  and  the 
duke  of  Touraine  was  to  take  on  himself  the  payment  of  the  countess 
de  Dunois's  jointure  of  six  thousand  francs.  Count  Guy  de  Bloiu, 
indeed,  reserved  in  this  last  sale  the  consent  of  the  count- de  Hain- 
ault, the  lord  paramount  of  these  lands,  but  who  would  never  insist 
on  his  homage  for  them.  The  king  of  France  and  the  duke  of  Tou 
raine,  however,  took  on  them  to  answer  for  the  consequences,  and 
before  they  left  the  count  they  bound  him  so  completely  in  writingi 
sealed,  that  he  could  not  in  any  ^ay  retract,  for  he  had  none  to  ad. 
vise  him  but  Sohier,  who  was  illiterate,  having  never  had  any  edu 
cation,  and  he  was  already  on  their  side. 

In  such  a  manner  were  these  bargains  concluded,  which  I  have 
detailed  as  fully  as  I  was  able,  that  in  future  times  the  whole  truth 
of  the  transaction  may  be  made  public,  by  means  of  these  chroD. 
icles.  In  good  truth,  my  lord  and  patron,  count  Guy  de  Blois,  hKe 
an  ignorant  and  ill-advised  person,  pushed  on  by  his  countess  and 
his  valet.de-chambre,  made  these  miserable  sales.  When  everything 
was  concluded  relative  to  this  business,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  king 
the  duke  of  Touraine  and  their  counsellors,  they  took  leave  of  th< 
count  and  returned  to  Paris.  The  news  of  these  purchases  made  a 
great  noise  in  many  countries,  and  astonished  all  who  heard  it. 

We  will  speak  of  sir  Roger  d'Espaign  and  sir"Eepaign  du  Lyon, 
and  say  how  they  prospered  since  they  departed  from  Tours,  on  the 
road  to  Toulouse,  where  the  bishop  of  Noyon  and  the  lord  de  la  Riviere 
were  waiting  for  them.  Their  arrival  at  Toulouse  gave  great  pleas, 
ure,  for  they  had  been  long  expected  :  they  instantly  waited  on  the 
commissioners  from  France,  to'  show  their  papers,  which  they  had 
received  from  the  king,  and  which  fully  explained  the  successful 
issue  of  their  journey.  The  bishop  of  Noyon  and  the  lord  de  la 
Riviere  entertained  them  well,  and  showed  they  were  much  rejoiced 
at  the  succession,  with  all  its  dependencies,  of  the  count  de  Foix, 
devolved  on  the  viscount  de  Chiteaubon,  according  to  the  tenure  and 
form  whereby  the  count  of  Gaston  had  held  them,  and  in  the  man- 
ner detailed  in  the  written  documents.  After  considering  the  busi- 
ness, they  thought  it  advisable  that  sir  Roger  d'Espaign  and  sir 
Espaign  du  Lyon,  who  had  taken  so  much  pains  and  incurred  sc 
much  labor  in  it,  should  wait  on  the  viscount  de  Ch&teaubon  and  the 
councils  of  Foix  and  B£am,  to  ipform  them  what  had  been  agreed  , 
on,  that  all  things  might  be  regularly  managed,  to  bring  the  whole 
to  a  happy  conclusion. 

The  knights  consented  to  this  proposal,  and,  having  refreshed 
themselves  two  days  in  Toulouse,  set  out  for  Saint  Gaudens,  The 
viscount  was  not  there,  but  at  a  beautiful  castle,  at  the  entrance  of 
Bfiarn,  called  Pau,  where  they  found  him.  He  was  happy  to  see 
themr  having  long  wished  it,  but  much  more  so  when  he  learnt  that 
the  king  of  France  desisted  from  taking  possession  of  the  county  of 
Foix  :  he  knew  well  where  to  find  the  money  required  for  the  repay- 
ment of  the  mortgage,  and  that  enough  would  remain  after  this  was 
done. 

I  believe  my  readers,  as  well  as  myself,  will  think  I  have  said 
enough  respecting  the  affairs  of  Foix  and  B^am :  I  will  therefore 
leave  them,  and  enter  on  other  matters ;  for  it  would  take  up  too 
much  time  to  pursue  in  detail  everything  that  passed  there  on  the 
return  of  the  two  knights  from  France.  To  conclude,  the  viscount 
de  Ch&teaubon  was  acknowledged  count  de  Foix  and  B^am,  on  the 
same  terms  on  which  count  Gaston  de  Foix,  of.  happy  memory,  had 
held  ll\em,*  and  he  received  the  homage  of  all  who  were  his  vassals. 
He  satisfied  his  two  cousins,  sir  Evan  and  sir  Gracien,t  tho  bastards 
of  Foix,  by  the  handsome  allotment  he  gave  them  of  the  inheritances 
and  moveables  of  their  father,  and  repaid  to  the  commissioners  from 
France,  the  mortgage  that  was  on  Foix.  Before  all  these  things 
were  accomplished,  summer  was  far  advanced,  and  the  bishop  of 
Noyon  remained  at  Toulouse  with  the  lord  de  la  Riviere;  for  they 
would  not  depart  until  everything  was  completely  settled,  to  the 
honor  and  profit  of  the  crown,  according  to  the  instructions,  they  had 
received  from  the  king  of  France. 


CHAPTER   XXXVI. 

A  GRANn   ASSEMBLY  AT   AMIENS,  OF   THE  KINS    AND   LORDS    OF   FRANCE 
AND    ENOLAND,    TO    TREAT   OF    A    PEACE    BETWEEN    THE    TWO    KIHS- 

DOMS. 

We  will  now  speak  of  the  grand  assembly  of  the  lords  of  France 
and  England,  which  was  held  in  the  city  of  Amiens,  to  treat  of  a 
final  peace  between  the  two  countries,  at  Mid.lent,  in  the  year  of 
grace  1391.  Great  preparations  were  made  before  Ae  arrivalof  the 
lords ;  and  in  particular  those  made  for  the  king,  his  three  uncles, 
and  many  of  the  great  barons  and  prelates,  were  very  sumptuous. 
Other  lords  were  desirous  to  make  a  figure  ;  for  it  was  currently  re. 
ported  and  believed,  that  king  Richard  of  England  intended  being 
there  in  person,  to  form  an  acquaintance  with  those  he  had  never 


*  The  visifount  de  Chiteaubtm  was  acknowledeed  at  sovereigD  of  Biam,  by  the 
ertateg  assembled  at  Opthes,  Bth  July,  1393.  He  was  married  to  the  only  dauehtnoT 
Don  John  king  of  Arragon.— Ed. 

t  Gracien  married  Isabella  de  la  Cerda,  a  daugliter  of  the  king  of  Caitille,  and 
heiress  uf  tii?-ducliy  uf  Medina  Coli.—En. 
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yet  seen,  but  he  did  not  oome.  That  he  had  intentions  of  being 
there  was  certain,  for  he  came  as  far  as  Dover  with  his  three  uncles 
of  Lancaster,  York,  and  Gloucester,  meaning  to  cross  the  sea  with 
them.  Many  councils  were  held  at  Dover,  to  debate  whether  the 
king  should  proceed  further  or  not ;  and  the  council,  having  con. 
sidered  all  things,  decided  he  should  remain  in  the  castle  of  Dover, 
and  the  duke  of  Gloucester  with  hini.  The  dukes  of  Lancaster  and 
York,  the  earl  of  Huntingdon,  the  earl  of  Derby,  sir  Thomas  Percy, 
the  bishop  of  Durham,  the  bishop  of  London,  and  others  of  the  kin^s 
council,  prepared  to  cross  the  channel.    They  did  not  all  pass  over 


Assembly  of  the  French  King  and  the  Lords  op  France  and  England,  to  treat  up  a  Peace  between  the 
TWO  Kingdoms.    From  a  MS.  of  Froissart  of  the  Fifteenth  Century. 


igstantly,  but  sent  their  purveyances  forward,  and  then  crossed  them, 
selves  to  Calais,  where  they  were  lodged.  When  the  day  approached 
for  the  meeting  at  Amiens,  these  lords  set  out  from  Calais  together : 
they  were  more  than  two  hundred  horse,  and  it  was  a  fine  sight,  for 
they  rode  in  handsome  aiTay.  The  king  of  France  had  given  orders 
that,  during  the  time  the  conferences  should  last,  all  the  expenses  of 
the  English,  in  coming  to  and  returning  from  Amiens  to  Calais, 
should  be  defrayed  by  his  treasury ;  that  is  to  say,  their  nourishment 
as  well  as  that  of  their  horses. 

In  company  with  the  dukes  of  Lancasfr  and  York  was  their 
niece,  daughter  of  their  sister  and  the  loa-d  de  Cbucy  :  she  was  styled 
duchess  of  Ireland,  having  been  married  to  that  duke,  as  vo'-  have 
heard.  This  young  lady  came  to  visit  her  father  at  Amiens ;  for 
hitherto  she  had  seen  but  little  of  him,  which  naturally  made  her 
more  anxious  to  wait  on  him.  She  travelled  in  good  state,  but  like 
a  widow  who  had  enjoyed  but  little  pleasure  in  her  marriage.  It 
had  been  ordered  by  the  king  and  council  of  France,  that  the  Eng. 
lish  lords  who  were  coming  to  Amiens  to  arrange  a  solid  peace, 
should  be  received  with  the  greatest  honors  ;  and  that  the  four  dukes 
then  at  Amiens,  namely,  the  dukes  of  Touraine,  Berry,  Burgundy 
and  Bourbon,  should  tide  without  the  town  to  meet  and  bid  them 
welcome.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  English  were  near  Amiens, 
these  dukes,  attended  by  all  the  great  barons  of  France,  rode  forth 
in  grand  aiTay.  The  duke  of  Touraine  took  the  lead,  in  great  state, 
and,  when  he  met  his  cousins  of  England,  they  mutually  saluted 
each  other,  with  every  respect,  as  such  lords  know  how  to  do. 
When  the  duke  of  Touraine  had  conversed  a  short  time  with  them, 
he  took  his  leave,  returned  to  the  town  with  his  numerous  attendants, 
and  dismounted  at  the  palace  of  the  bishop,  where  the  king  resided, 
remaining  with  him  in  his  chamber. 

The  other  three  dukes,  after  the  departure  of  the  duke  of  Tou. 
raine,  rode  each  with  his  array  to  meet  the  English  lords ;  and,  on 
their  meeting  many  old  acquaintances  were  renewed  with  a  satis, 
faction  s^qh  ad  was  a  pleasure  to  behold.  When  these  dukes  had 
conversed  a  little,  the  gallant  count-dauphin  of  Auvergne  (who, 
during  the  time  he  was  a  hostage  in  England,  had  lived  much  with 
the  duke  of  Lancaster,  and  bore  him  great  affection)  advanced  his 
horse,  and  saluted  him  :  the  duke  of  Lancaster  no  sooner  recollected 
him  than  he  pressed  him  in  hia  arms,  and  showed  him  every  sign  of 
friendship  ;  their  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  dukes  of  Berry 
and  Burgundy,  who  joined  the  duke  of  Lancaster.  The  duke  -of 
Bourbon,  the  lord  de  Coucy  and  the  count  de  St.  Pol,  rode  with  the 
duke  of  York,  the  earl  of  Huntingdon  and  air  Thomas  Percy,  con. 
vening  all  the  way  as  they  approached  Amiens.  At  the  entrance 
of  the  city,  the  honors  paid  the  English  were  increased  ;  for  the  duke 


of  Lancaster  rode  between  the  dukes  of  Berry  arid  Burgundy,  anil 
when  their  horses  moved  it  was  but  a  foot's  pace.     Their  horses' 
heads  were  in  a  line,  which  they  took  care  to  keep ;  and  thus  these 
three  passed  the  lgates,^riding  very  slowly  and  paying  each  othe,- 
mutual  honors,  to  the  palace  of  the  bishop,  where  the  king  and  the 
duke  of  Touraine  were.     Having  dismounted,  they  ascended  the 
steps  ;  and  the  dukes  of  Berry  and  Burgundy,  taking  the  English 
dukes  by  their  hands,  led  thepi  toward  the  king  of  France,  the  other 
lords  following. 
When  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  the  three  dukes  who  supported 
the  uncles  of  the  king  of  England, 
and   the   other  French   lords,  cast 
themselves  on  their  knees;  but  the 
two  English  dukes  remained  as  they 
were,  inclining  gently   their  heads 
in   honor  of  the    king.     The  king 
instantly  advanced    to    them,   took 
their  hands,  and  bade  his  uncles  and 
the  other  lords  rise,  and  then   en- 
tered  into  a  friendly   conversation 
with   them,   as  did  the    barons   of 
France  with  those  of  England.-    Af- 
ter this  first  interview,  the   lords  ol 
England   took    their    leave    of    the 
king,  his  brother  and    uncles,  and 
were  attended  as  far  as  the  steps  of 
the  palace,  when  they  mounted  their 
horses,  and    were  escorted   to  their 
hbtelsby  the  constable  of  France,  the 
lord  de  Coucy,  the  count  do  St.  Pol, 
sir  .Tohn  de  Vienne,  and  the   other 
lords  of    France,   who    there   took 
leave,  and  went  back  to  the  king  or 
to  their  lodgings.     The  duchess  of 
Ireland  was  lodged,  with  her  attend- 
ants, at  her  father  the  lord  de  Con- 
ey's h6tel. 

It  had  been  forbidden  by  the  king 
and  council,  (and  pubUc  proolama. 
tion  had  been  made  before  the  arri- 
val of  the  EngHsh,  that  no  one  might 
plead  ignorance,)  that  any  outrages 
whatever  be  committed  during  tnc 
holding  of  these  conferences  undei 
pain  of  death,  or  any  quarrelling  with  the  English,  or  riot,  during  theii 
stay  in  t}ie  city  of  Amiens.  All  knights  and  squires  were  strictly  com. 
manded  by  the  king,  under  pain  of  incurring  his  indignation,  hot  to 
talk  of,  or  propose,  any  deeds  of  arms  to  any  knight  or  squire  from  Eng. 
land,  but  to  treat  them  with  the  utmost  civility  and  attention  wherever 
they  should  meet,  in  the  fields,  the  palace,  or  in  church  :  that  no  pages 
nor  varlets  of  any  lords  of  France  cause  riot  or  quarrels  in  the  inns, 
under  pain  of  losing  their  heads  ;  and  that  whatever  the  English 
knights  or  squires  might  ask  for  should  be  immediately  given  them  , 
that  no  innkeeper  should  demand  payment  for  meat  or  drink,  or 
other  common  necessaries.  It  was  also  forbidden  any  knight- or 
squire  of  France  to  be  out  at  night  without  a  torch  ;  but  the  English 
might  do  so,  if  they  pleased  ;  and  if  any  Englishman  were  found  on 
the  roads,  or  in  any  other  place,  having  lost  his  way,  he  should  be 
courteously  conducted  to  where  he  lodged. 

Four  guards  of  one  thousand  men^each,  were  stationed  at  the  four 
squares  of  Amiens ;  and,  should  there  be  a  fire  during  the  .night  in 
any  part  of  the  town,  these  guards  were  not  to  move  on  any  accoun* 
from  their  posts ;  but,  when  the  fire.bell  rang,  those  appointed  tc 
that  duty  were  to  hasten  to  extinguish  it.  It  was  likewise  ordered 
that  no  knight  or  squire  should  advance  from  his  place  to  speak  with 
the  king,  unless  called  or  spoken  to  by  his  majesty  ;  and  that,  during 
the  time  the  English  barons  were  in  the  king's  presence,  no  k)iight 
or  s'quire  converse  together  nor  address  the  English.  It  was  com. 
manded,  under  heavy  penalties,  that  no  innkeeper,  or  others,  steal  or 
put  aside,  through  avarice,  any  of  the  bows  or  arrows  of  the  English  ; 
but  if,  out  of  courtesy,  the  English  thought  proper  to  give  any  to 
them,  they  might  accept  such  presents. 

You  must  know,  that  all  these  orders  and  regulations  were  formed 
with  great  deliberation  of  council,  to  do  the  more  honor  to  the  Eng- 
lish, who  were  come  to  negotiate  a  peace,  and  proclaimed  several 
times,  that  they  might  be  strictly  attended  to ;  for,  if  they  were 
infringed,  those  guilty  of  it  were  to  have  been  punished  without 
mercy. 

Every  day,  conferences  were  held  with  the  English  lords,  with 
scarcely  any  intermission,  during  the  fortnight  they  stayed  at  Amiens, 
without  coming  to  any  conclusion,  for  the  difference  was  too  great  in 
their  demands.  The  French  would  have  Calais  razed  to  the  ground, 
so  that  it  should  never  again  be  habitable.  The  English  would  not 
listen  to  this,  nor  dai-ed  they  consent  to  such  an  article  in  the  treaty  ; 
for  the  commons  of  England  love  Calais  more  than  any  other  to-vn 
in  the  world,  saying,  that  as  long  as  they  are  masters  of  Calais,  they 
carry  the  keys  (rf  France  at  their  girdle.  However  great  the  difler 
ence  between  the  lords  of  England-and  France  in  these  matters,  anj 
the  length  of  time  they  were  occupied  on  them,  they  separated  will 
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great  good  humor  on  both  aides  from  the  conference,  saying,  "We 
will  again  meet  to-morrow  on  this  business ;  and  we  hope,  through 
our  diligence,  to  bring  the  matter  at  last  to  a  happy  conclusion." 
The  king  of  France  entertained  the  lords  of  England  three  times 
most  magnificently  at  dinner  in  the  episcopal  palaqe.  The  duke  of 
Tourainc,  the  duke  of  Berry,  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  the  duke  of 
Bourbon,  the  lord  de  Couoy,  the  count  de  Saint  Pol,  gave  each  a 
dinner  to  the  English  commissioners.  Whatever  the  English  wanted 
was  delivered  them,  free  of  cost,  by  Slerks  who  were  appointed  to 
take  an  account  of  all  things  they  had,  which  they  referred  to  the 
king's  exchequer  for  payment. 

You  must  know,  that  although  the  dukes  of  Lancaster  and  York 
were  at  Amiens,  they  had  received  such  instructions  from  the  king 
of  England  and  his  council,  that  they  could  not  add  to  nor  alter  any 
of  the  terms  of  the  treaty  they  had  been  charged  with.  Many  per. 
sons  will  not  readily  believe  what  I  am  about  to  say,  though  it  is 
strictly  true,  which  is,  that  the  English  are  fonder  of  war  than  of 
peace.  During  the  reign  of  king  Edward  of  happy  memory,  and  in 
the  lifetime  of  his  son,  the  prince  of  Wales,  they  made  such  grand 
conquests  in  France,  and  by  their  victories  and  ransoms  of  towns, 
castles  and  men,  gained  such  wealth,  that  the  poorest  knights  became 
rich ;  and  those  who  were  not  gentlemen  by  birth,  by  gallantly  haz. 
arding  themselves  in  these  ware,  were  ennobled  for  their  valor  and 
wealth.  Those  who  came  after  them  were  desirous  of  following 
the  same  road,  although  sir  Bertrand  du  Guesclin  and  many  other 
knights  of  France,  as  has  been  related  in  this  history,  by  their  valor 
and  prudence  had  greatly  changed  the  face  of  the  English  possessions 
in  France  since  the  times  of  king  Edward  and  his  son.  Even  the 
duke  of  Gloucester,  son  of  king  Edward,  inclined  to  the  opinion  of 
the  commons,  as  did  many  other  knights  and  squires,  who  were  de. 
sirous  of  war  to  enable  them  to  support  their  state.  This  caused 
great  difficulties  in  forming  any  treaty  of  filial  peace,  notwithstanding 
the  king  of  England  was  earnest  about  it.  By-him  and  the  duke  of 
Lancaster  were  these  conferences  holden,  in  the  city  of  Amiens ; 
but  they  were  fearful  of  angering  the  pommons  of  England :  they 
indeed  would  have  consented  to  a  peace,  if  the  French  would  have 
restored  all  that  had  been  given  them  by  the  treaty  of  Bretigny,  and 
paid  the  arrears  of  fourteen  hundred  thousand  francs,  which  were 
unsettled  when  they  recommenced  the  war. 


CHAPTER   XXXVII. 

THE  FRENCH  AND  ENGUSH  LORDS,  NOT  BEINQ  ABLE  TO  ASREE  ON  THE 
TERMS  OF  PEACE,  PROLONG  THE  TRrCE  ONE  YEAR.  THE  ENSLISH,  ON 
THEIR  RETURN,  ARE  ACCOMPANIED  BY  THE  LORD  DE  CUATEAIT.MOSAItT, 
TO  BRINS  BACK  THE  KINO  OF  ENGLAND'S.  FINAL  ANSWER. 

The  conferences  were  held  at  Amiens,  respecting  a  peace,  with 
great  perseverance  and  attention  on  the  part  of  the  lords  commission- 
ers of  each  nation.  It  was  wondered  why  the  matter  failed ;  for 
the  duke  of  Burgundy  and  the  duke  of  Lancaster  were  much  in 
earnest  to  bring  it  to  a  happy  conclusion,  reserving  always  what  was 
contained  in  their  private  instructions,  which  they  dared  not  go  be- 
yond. The  French,  perceiving  the  English  were  obstinate  in  their 
terms,  in  order  to-soften  them  oiFcred,  if  they  would  consent  to  raze 
Calais,  the  peaceable  possession  of  what  they  then  held  in  Aquitaine, 
with  nine  bishoprics,  independent  of  all  other  jurisdictions,  and  pay. 
ment  of  the  fourteen  thousand  franks  within  th'ree  years.  The  duke 
of  Lancaster  and  his  council  replied :  "  We  have  remained  here  a 
long  time  without  concluding  anything,  nor  shall  we  able  to  finish 
the  business  wiih-nt  returning'to  England,,and  reporting  to  the  king 
our  lord,  and  the  three  estates  of  the  realm,  what  you  have  now  pro. 
posed.  Be  assured,  that  my  brotlier  York  and  myself  will  use  every 
diligence,  as  well  as  our  council  who  have  attended  us  hither,  in 
ending  the  matter  according  to  our  and  your  wishes,  with  the  excep. 
tion  of  what  you  demand  concerning  Calais ;  but  that  we  dare  not 
mention,  without  incurring .  the  hatred  of  the  people.  It  will  be 
therefore  better  to  remain  silent,  than  to  say  what  would  Uring  blame 
and  hatred  against  us."  The  king  of  France  was  tolerably  satisfied 
with  this  answer,  as  were  his  uncles :  they  said,  that  if,  when  returned 
10  England,  they  would  exert  themselves  to  obtain  peace,  a  trifle  on 
their  part  should  not  prevent  it ;  for  the  war  had  Pasted  too  long,  and 
caused  numberless  misfortunes  to  both  countries. 

During  the  assembly  at  Amiens,  the  commissioners  bethought 
themselves,  that  as  the  truce  between  France  and  England  would 
expire  on  St.  John  Baptist's  day,  they  might  prolong  it,  for  themselves 
and  their  allies,  without  any  blame,  for  one  year  longer,  by  sea  and 
land.  With  regard  to  the  determination  that  might  be  given  by  t(ie 
parliament  to  their  proposals,  they  desired  to  send  two  knights  with 
them  to  England,  to  bring  back  the  final  answer.  To  this  the  dukeS 
cf  Lancaster  and  York  readily  assented. 

I  was  told  and  believe  truly,  from  the  appearances  I  observed,  th^t 
Ihe  king  of  France  was, very  desirous  of  oeace  at  almost  any  rate; 
fir  tht'-'e  were  reports  current  throughout  France,  that  Amurat*.  had 
invaded  with  a  powerful  army  of  Turks,  the  kingdom  of  Hungary. 
The  intelligence  had  been  brought  by  the  elder  lord  Boucicaut,  mar. 
shal  of  France,  and  sir  John  de  Carouge,  who  were  lately  returned 
from  Greece  and  parts  of  Turkey. 

*  Ajn/irat  di*d  tlw  ume  year,  and  was  luctoceueu  <o  Juazet.— Es. 


The  king  of  France,  when  younger,  had  an  anzions  yruii  to  uii. 
dertake  an  expedition  against  Amurat,  and  recover  Armenia,  wUcI) 
the  Turks  had  seized  from  king  Lion,  who  was  then  present  at  the 
conferences  at  Amiens.  .  He  had  stated  bis  grievances  to  the  dukes 
of  Lancaster  and  York,  who  knew  him  well,  for  he  had  been  in 
England  to  offer  his  mediation  for  peace  between  the  two  countries, 
when  the  king  of  France  was  encamped  near  Sluys.  The  king  of 
France,  weighing  this  invasion  of  the  Turks  in  his  mind,  and  his 
former  promises  of  support,  to  the  king  of  Armenia,  thus  spoke  to 
the  duke  of  Lancaster  when  he  took  his  leave  {  "  Fair  cousin,  if  peace 
shall  be  established  between  us  and  the  king  of  England,  we  ma; 
undertake  an  expedition  to  Turkey,  to  assist  the  king  of  Armenda 
and  the  emperor  of  Constantinople,*  whom'Amurat  presses  very  hard, 
and  recover  Armenia  from  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  They  tell  us 
that  Amurat  is  a  man  of  great  valor  and  enterprise,  but  of  a  sect 
contrary  to  our  faith,  which  he  daily  oppresses :  we  ought,  therefore, 
to  unite  in  its  defence ;  and  I  entreat,  fair  cousin,  that  you  will  con- 
sider of  it,  and  ^o  everything  you  can  to  promote  this  expedition 
when  returned  to  England."  The  duke  of  Lancaster  promised  to 
comply  with  his  request,  and  to  exert  himself  so  strongly  in  the  matter 
that  the  effects  would  soon  be  apparent.  Upon  this  they  took  leave 
of  each  other! 

The  conferences  at  Amiens  lasted  fifteen  days,  and  the  lords  from 
England  were  the  first  to  separate.  They  carried  with  them  the  out. 
lines  of  a  treaty,  to  lay  before  the  king  of  England  and  his  council. 
The  duchess  of  Ireland  bade  adieu  to  her  father,  the  lord  de  Coucy, 
and  accompanied  her  uncles  on  their  return.  All  the  Engtisb,  on 
their  road  to  and  from  Calais,  and  while  at  Amiens,  need  not  to  have 
expended  a  farthing  unless  they  chose  it,  for  the  king  had  ordered 
their  whole  expenses  to  be  defrayed  by  his  officers.  The  duke  of 
Burgundy  went  to  Arras,  where  he  met  his  duchess,  who,  during 
the  time  of  the  conferences,  had  visited  Flanders.  The  dukes  oi 
Touraine,  'Berry,  and  Bourbon  remained  with  the  king,  whose  inten- 
tion it  was  to  go  to  Beauvais  and  Gisors,  to  amuse  himself,  and  re 
turn  that  way  to  Paris. 

In  company  with  the  dukes  of  Lancaster  and  York,  were  the  two 
French  knights  who  were  sent  to  England  by  orders  from  the  king  of 
France ;  their  names  were  sir  John  de  Ch&teaumorant  and  sir  Taupin 
de  Cantemerle ;  and  they  were  to  bring  back  the  final  answer  of  the 
king  and  council  of  England  respecting  a  general  peace.  The  Eng- 
lish dukes  were  escorted  to  Calais  by  sir  Reginald  de  Roye,  the  lord 
de  Montanrel  and  the  lord  de  la  Vieville,  who  then  took  their  leave 
and  returned.  The  English  crossed  the  channel  at  their  leisure,  to 
Dover,  where  they  found  the  king  and  duke  of  Lancaster  waiting  for 
them.  A  grand  council  was  holden  by  the  king  and  his  lords  on  all 
that  had  passed  at  Amiens ;  the  king  was  well  pleased  with  what 
his  uncles  had  done  there ;  but  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  who  was 
always  against  any  treaty  vrith  France,  declared,  that  not  any  propo. 
sitions  for  peace  could  be  determined  on  till  they  were  laid  before 
the  parliament,  which  ought  instantly  to  be  summoned  ;  and  what- 
ever  measure  the  three  estates  of  the  realm  should  resolve  on,  that 
ought  to  be  adopted,  and  none  other. 

This  proposal  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester  was  agreed  to :  indeed 
they  darod  not  oppose  him,  for  he  was  too  popular  with  the  commons 
of  England.  The  French  knights  were  told  that  they  must  continue 
their  journey  to  London,  otherwise  they  could  not  obtain  any  answer. 
They  were  willing  to  consent  to  this,  as  was  right,  and  set  out  with 
the  king  and  his  lords,  the  greater  part  of  whom  went  to  London ;  but 
the  king  turned  off  at  Dartford,  and  took  the  road  to  Eltham,  where 
he  had  a  handsome  palace.  He  there  staid  some  little  time  with  the 
queen,  and  they  came  together  to  Shene,t  and  thence  to  Windsor, 
where  the  French  knights  received  aii  answer :  j)ut  before  I  say  what 
that  answer  was,  I  must  speak  of  the  king  of  France. 


CHAPTER    XXXVIIL 

THE  FIRST  ILLNESS  OF  ZIKO  CHARLES.  COUNT  BERNARD  D'ARMAONAO 
DOES  HOMAOE  TO  THE  EIN8.  THE  LORD  DE  CHATEAUMORANT  RETtHlNS 
FROM  ENGLAND  WITH  AN  ANSWER  RESPECTING  PEACE. 

After  the  conferences  atAmiens.the  king  of  France,  unfortunately, 
and  through  his  imprudence,  was  seized  with  a  burning  fever,  for 
which  he  was  advised  to  change  the  air.  He  was  put  into  a  Utter 
and  carried  to  Beauvais,  where  he  remained  In  the  bishop's  palace 
until  cured.  His  brother,  the  duke  of  Touraine,  and  his  uncles  of 
Berry  and  Bourbon,  attended  him  constantly,  and  there  kept  their 
Easter.  When  the  king  was  perfectly  recovered,  and  able  to  ride, 
he  went  to  Gisors,  at  the  entrance  of  Normandy,  for  the  pleasure  of 
hunting,  as  there  are  many  large  forests  in  the  neighborhood.  Du. 
ring  his  residence  at  Gisors,  su-  Bernard  d'Armagnac,  brother  to  the 
count  who  died  in  Itally,  came  thither  in  handsome  state,  accompa. 
nied  by  the  dauphin  of  Auvergne,  whom  he  met  at  Paris.  As  he 
held  the  counties  of  Armagaac  and  Rodez  from  the  crown  of  France, 
he  paid  the  king  homage  for  them,  in  the  usual  manner  of  vassals  to 
their  lord  paramount  for  the  fiefs  they  hold.  He  became  now  the 
king  of  France's  man,  and,  having  had  the  articles  of  homage  properly 
drawn  out  and  engiossed,  he  and  the  dauphin  took  leave  of  the  king, 
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■nd  returned  to  Auvcrgne  and  Languedoc,  About  Ascension  day, 
ho  king  came  to  Paris  in  perfect  health,  and  fixed  his  residence  at 
ie  hfttel  de  Saint  Pol,  which  had  been  prepared  for  him,  the  queen, 
and  the  duchess  of  Touraine  having  arrived  there  before  him. 

The  lord  de  Chateaumorant  and  sir  Taupin  de  Cantemerle  were 
all  this  time  waiting  iti  England  for  an  answer.  They  had  attended 
the  feast  of  Saint  Gecvge  at  Windsor,  where  was  a  brilliant  com. 
p»ny  of  barons,  and  the  king's  uncles.  The  lords  who  had  been  at 
Amiens  consulted  together,  on  the  promisee  they  had  made  the  king 
of  Fiance,  as  well  as  in  respect  to  an  answer  for  the  two  knights, 
who  were  very  pressing  to  have  one,  and  leave  to  return  home. 
After  considering  the  matter,  they  thus  addressed  them :  "  You 
Chlteaumorant,  and  you  Cantemerle,  must  know,  that  at  this  mo. 
ment  we  cannot  obtain  any  answer  for  you  to  carry  to  the  king  of 
France.  It  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  parliament  will  take  up 
the  matter,  for  it  does  not  meet  before  Michaelmas.  But  to  acquit 
ourselves,  and  to  excuse  you,  we  will  write  letters  fully  explanatory 
of  the  delay  ;  and  if  you,  or  any  others,  will  return  hither  during  the 
sitting  of  parliament,  you  shall  ^  receive  such  answer  as  the  three 
estates  of  the  kingdom  shall  think  proper  to  give."  The  French 
Knights  hearing  this,  arid  seeing  no  probability  of  having  any  other 
answer,  replied,  "  In  the  name  of  God,  we  are  satisfied  with  what 
you  now  say :  write  and  seal  your  letters,  and  we  will  set  out  on  our 
retujn."  This  being  done,  they  took  leave  of  the  king,  and  went  to 
London  to  make  preparations  for  their  departure.  The  king  ordered 
all  their  expenses  to  be  paid,  and  had  them  conducted  to  Dover, 
where  the  bailiff  had  provided  a  vessel  for  them  and  their  horses  ; 
but  they  were  detained  at  Dover  five  days  waiting  for  a  wind.  On 
>Jie  sixth  it  was  favorable,  and  they  landed  at  Boulogne.  They 
took  their  road  through  Amiens,  and  by  short  days'  journeys  arrived 
at  Paris,  when  they  found  the  king  and  his  lords,  for  it  was  Whit- 
suntide. They  delivered  their  letters,  which  were  immediately  read, 
but  I  believe  no  great  reliance  was  put  on  them  ;  and  in  a  ah^t 
time,  they  had  other  affairs  of  greater  consequence  at  home  to  at. 
lend  to.  

CHAPTER    XXXIX. 

SIK  PETER  DE  CBAOH,  THBOU&H  MALEVOLENCE,  WAYLAYS  SIR  OLIVXR  DE 
CLISSON,  BEATS  AKD  SEVERELY  WODNDS  HIM.  THE  KINO  AND  COUNCIL 
ARE  OREATLY  ANQEBED  THEREAT. 

YoD  have  before  heard  how  sir  Peter  de  Craon,  a  knight  of  hig;h 
birth  and  great  wealth,  was  disgraced  by  the  king  of  France  and  his 
brother,  as  well  as  the  reasons  for  it ;  and  that  having  retired  to  the 
court  of  Brittany,  the  duke  had  assured  him  that  sir  Oliver  de  Clis. 
son  was  at  the  bottom  of  this  business.  Some  supposed  the  duke 
had  been  instigated  to  say  this  from  his  hatred  to  the  constable, 
whom  he  wished  to  dishonor  and  destroy.  While  sir  Peter  de  Craon 
was  with  the  duke  of  Brittany,  they  had  frequent  conversations  on 
what  means  they  would  employ  to  put  sir  Oliver  to  death  ;  for  they 
•aid,  that  if  he  were  but  destroyed,  no  one  would  seek  to  revenge 
Ws  loss ;  and  the  duke  expressed  his  tegret  he  had  not  put  him  to 
death  when  in  his  castle  of  Ermine,  adding,  he  would  willingly  give 
one  hundred  thousand  francs  if  he  could  once  more  have  him  in  his 
possession.  Sir  Peter  de  Craon,  observing  the  mortal  hatred  of  the 
duke  to  Clisson,  thought  of  an  extraordinary  expedient  when  medi- 
fc.ting  alone  on  this  subject,  for  it  is  from  appearances  we  must  judge. 
He .  resolved,  whatever  might  be  the  consequences,  that  he  would 
himself  assassinate  the  constable,  or  have  it  done  under  hia  own 
eyes,  and  not  attend  to  anything  until  the  deed  were  performed, 
when  he  would  afterwards  treat  for  his  pardon.  He  was  no  way 
afraid  of  what  John  of  Blois  or  the  viscount  de  Rohan,  who  had 
married  the  constable's  two  daughters,  could  do  against  him :  he 
held  them  very  cheap,  for,  with  the  assistance  of  the  duke  and  his 
family  connections,  he  c»uld  withstand  them  both.  The  house  of 
Blois  was  much  weakened,  and  the  count  Guy  de  Blois  had  just  sold 
the  reversion  of  that  county  to  the  duke  of  Touraine,  which  by  suc- 
cession, ought  to  have  descended  to  John  of  Brittany,  who  had  in 
this  sale  been  very  unkindly  treated  by  the  count  de  Blois.  Now, 
if  the  constable  were  slain,  by  degrees  he  would  soon  get  the  better 
of  the  favorites  of  the  king  arid  the  duke  of  Toaraine,  such  as  the 
lord  de  la  Riviere,  sir  John  le  Mercler,  Montagu,  le  bfegue  de  Vil- 
laines,  sir  John  de  Bueil,  and  others  in  the  king's  confidence  who 
were  friends  of  the  constable,  and  whom  the  dukes  of  Berry  and 
Burgundy  detested,  notwithstanding  the  outward  marks  of  friend, 
ship  they  showed  them. 

Sir  Peter  de  Craon  persevered  in  his  abominable  designs,  urged 
m  by  that  enemy  who  never  sleeps,  and  who  delights  in  the  heart 
of  the  wicked  man  that  is  inclined  toward  him.  He  regularly  formed 
his-  whole  plan,  in  the  manner  I  shall  mention ;  but,  had  he  foreseen 
the  great  evils  and  mischiefs  that  ensued  from  them,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
reason  and  temperance  would  have  ruled  in  his  heart  to  prevent 
Uiem  from  being  put  into  execution.  It  ir  truly  said,  that  a  too 
,9!reat  desire  to  accomplish  an  object  clouds  the  understanding,  and 
that  vicious  Inclinations  overrule  virtue.  Thus  it  happened  to  sir 
Peter  de  Craon,  whose  eagerness  to  destroy  the  constable  made  him 
listen  to  the  counsels  of  folly  and  madness.  He  had  secured  a  safe 
retreat  with  the  duke  of  Brittany,  after  the  deed  should  be  done  and 
|be  eot^iMe  dead,  without  fear  of  any  search  being  there  made  for 


him,  for  the  duke  had  promised  him  an  asylum  ;  and,  should  the 
king  of  France  follow  him  with  a  powerful  army  to  Brittany,  in 
one  night  he  could  embark  and  sail  for  Bayonne,  Bordeaux,  or  Eng 
land,  where  he  could  not  come  after  him.  The  English  mortally 
hated  Clisson,  from  his  great  severity  to  them  from  the  time"  he  bad 
turned  to  the  French :  before  that  period  he  was  strongly  connected 
with  them,  and  had  done  the  crown  essential  services,  as  you  have 
had  it  related  in  this  history. 

Sir  Peter  de  Craon  long  brooded  over  this  intended  deed,  withoi:i 
mentioning  it  to  any  one :  I  know  not  if  he  even  told  it  to  the  duke 
of  Brittany.  Some  think  he  must  have  disclosed  it  to  him ;  but 
others  thought  the  contrary  :  the  first  opinion,  however,  was  strength- 
ened, if  not  confirmed,  by  sir  Peter  and  his  accomplices  returning 
by  the  shortest  road,  and  .  as  expeditiously  as  possible,  to  Brittany, 
instantly  after  the  assassination,  as  to  a  place  of  refuge.  In  addition 
to  this,  he  sold  all  the  castles  and  estates  he  held  in  Anjou  to  the 
duke  of  Brittany,  and  had  renounced  his  allegiance  to  Ae  king  o) 
France,  under  pretence  of  taking  a  journey  to  the  Holy  Land.  J 
shall  not  say  more  of  these  surmises,  but  relate  the  fact ;  for  I,  the 
author  of  this  history,  was  at  Paiis  when  th.£  misfortune  happened 
to  sir  Oliver  de  Clisson,  and  ought,  therefore  lo  be  well  informed 
from  the  inquiries  I  made  concerning  it. 

You  must  know,  that  at  this  period  sir  Peter  de  Craon  had  a 
very  handsome  house  near  the  churchyard  of  Saint  John  at  Paris,* 
like  other  great  lords,  to  receive  him,  when  he  came  to  that  city. 
This  hotel  was,  in  his  absence,  under  the  care  of  a  house-steward  ; 
and,  during  the  last  Lent  season,  he  had  sent  varlets  thither  for  his 
service,  with  orders  to  lay  in  a  large  store  of  wines,  and  all  sorts  of 
provision.  He  had  likewise  written  to  the  steward  to  purchase  for 
him  armor,  such  as  coats  of  mail,  gauntlets,  steel  helmets,  and  other 
things  sufiicient  for  forty  men,  and  to  let  him  know  when  they  were 
provided,  that  he  might  send  for  them,  but  to  observe  the  greatest 
secrecy  in  the  business.  The  steward,  thinking  no  harm,  obeyed 
the  orders,  and  provided  the  armor ;  during  which  time,  sir  Peter 
resided  at  a  handsome  castle  of  his  in  Anjou,  called  Sabl6,  from 
whence  he  sent  at  different  times  four  or  more  determined  fellows, 
in  the  most  secret  manner  possible,  to  his  hdtel  in  Paris.  He  said 
to  them  nothing  more  when  they  left  him,  but,  "  When  you  arrive 
at  my  house  in  Paris,  make  yourselves  comfortable,  and  ask  the 
house-steward  for  whatever  you  may  want,  who  will  instantly  give 
it  to  you ;  but  do  not,  on  any  account,  pass  the  gates  or  show  your- 
selves. I  will  one  day  satisfy  you  well  for  your  obedience,  and  pay 
you  handsome  wages."  Upon  this,  they  departed,  and  journeyed  to 
Paris,  which  they  entered  at  their  pleasure  ;  for  in  those  days  the 
gates  were  never  shut  night  or  day.  At  length,  they  amounted  to 
forty  courageous  bravos,  for  such  were  what  sir  Peter  wanted. 
There  were  several  among  them  who,  had  they  known  the  business 
they  were  engaged  in,  would  not  have  come  ;  but  sir  Peter  took  good 
care  not  to  betray  his  secret.  About  the  feasts  of  Whitsuntide,  sir 
Peter  de  Craon  came  to  his  hfttel  in  Paris,  not  in  state,  but  as  pri- 
vately as  his  men  had  done.  On  his  arrival,  he  asked  for  the  porter, 
and  said :  "  I  command  thee,  under  pain  of  having  thy  eyes  thrust 
out,  not  to  admit  either  man  or  woman  into  the  hotel,  nor  permit  any 
one  to  go  out,  without  my  special  orders."  The  porter,  as  well  as 
the  house-steward,  promised  obedience.  He  shut  up  in  their  cham- 
bers the  wife  of  the  latter,  her  children  and  the  chambermaid.  He 
was  in  the  right  to  do  this.  Had  these  women  or  children  gone  into 
the  street,  his  arrival  would  have  been  known ;  for  young  children 
and  women  naturally  tell  all  they  see,  and  what  is  intended  to  be 
concealed.  Thus,  as  I  have  related,  were  the  whole  of  his  people 
confined  within  the  walls  of  the  hdtel,  until  the  feast  of  the  holy 
sacrament.  Yoii  may  suppose,  that  sir  Peter  had  his  spies  fully  em. 
ployed  to  bring  him  intelUgence ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  eve  of  this 
feast  he  found  a  fit  opportunity  to  execute  his  scheme,  which  had 
vexed  him  much. 

It  happened  that,  on  the  feast  of  the  holy  sacrament,  the  king  of 
France  kept  an  open  court  at  the  hdtel  de  St.  Pol,  where  he  enter, 
tained  all  barons  and  lords  who  were  in  Pans.  He  was  in  high  en- 
joyment, as  were  the  queen  and  the  duchess  of  Touraine  :  to  add  to 
their  arnusements,  after  the  dinner,  lists  were  prepared  within  the 
courts  of  the  hotel,  and  young  knights  and  squires,  ready  armed  and 
mounted  for  tilting,  came  thither,  and  justed  very  gallantly.  The 
tiltings  were  well  performed,  to  the  delight  of  the  king  and  queen, 
ladies,  and  damsels,  and  lasted  until  the  evening.  The  prize  for  the 
best  filter  was  adjudged  by  the  queen,  the  duchess  o<  Touraine,  and 
the  ladies  and  heralds  appointed  to  the  office,  to  sir  William  de  Flan, 
dres,  count  de  Namur.  The  king  entertained  at  supper,  in  the  hd- 
tel de  St.  Pol,  every  knight  who  wished  to  partake  of  it ;  and, 
afterwards,  the  dancings  continued  until  one  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
When  these  were  over,  every  one  retired  to  his  home,  without  guard 
and  without  suspicion.     Sir  Oliver  de  Clisson  remained   the  last ; 

*  "  The  street  of  the  Mauvais-garfons,  in  the  rue  des  Boucheries,  took  its  name  from 
a  sign.  With  regard  to  the  otlier  rue  des  Mauvais-gar^ons,  which  leads  from  tlie  rue 
de  la  Verrorie  to  that  of  la  Tixeranderie,  it  was  formerlr  called  rue  de  Chartron  ;  bul 
when  the  lordo  de  Craon  built  a  house  there,  which  is  i:o»  a  churchyard,  it  was  called 
rue  de  Craon.  to  the  time  when  Peter  de  Craon  hid  himself  ano  accomplices  within  it,  t(i 
assassinate  sirOliverde  Clisson.  The  street  then  chanced  its  name,  and  was  called  la 
rue  des  Mauvais-gar^ons.  The  hStel  was,  by  orders  from  the  king,  razed  to  the  sronnd. 
and  the  spot  given  to  the  church-wordeni  of  St.  John,  to  enlarge  tlieir  diurchrard.— 
^OHtoi  AittiguUes  dt  Paria. 
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ind,  when  he  had  taken  leave  of  the  king,  he  returned  to  the  apart- 
ment of  the  duke  of  Touraine,  and  asked,  "  My  lord,  shall  you  stay 
Imre  to-night,  or  do  you  go  to  Poulaiu's?"  This  Poulain  was  treas 
urer  to  the  duke  of  Touraine,  and  lived  at  the  Croix  du  Tiroir,  near 
the  Silver  Lion.  The  duke  replied  :  "  Constable,  I  am  not  deter, 
mined  whether  I  shall  stay  or  not ;  but  do  you  go,  for  it  is  high  time 
to  retire."  "  My  lord,  God  give  you  a  good  night !"  said  sir  Oliver, 
and  went  away.  He  found  his  servants  and  horses  waiting  for  him 
in  the  square  before  the  hotel ;  but  they  had  not  more  than  eight  or 
ten  torches,  which  the  varlets  lighted.  When  the  constable  was 
mounted,  and  the  torches  were  borne  before  him,  he  rode  down  the 
broad  street  of  St.  Catherine. 

Sir  Peter  de  Craon's  spies  had  this  day  exerted  themselves,  and  he 
knew  every  particular  relative  to  the  constable  :  of  his  staying  behind 
the  rest  of  the  company,  the  exact  number  of  his  horses  and  attend, 
ants.  He  had,  in  consequence,  quitted  his  hotel  with  his  men  all 
mounted  and  secretly  armed  ;  but  there  were  not  six  of  them  who 
knew  what  his  real  intentions  were.  He  had  advanced  to  the  cause- 
way, near  the  place  of  St.  Catherine,  where  he  and  his  people  lay 
hid,  waiting  for  the  constable  to  pass.  As  soon  as  the  constable  had 
left  the  street  of  St.  Pol,  and  turned  into  the  square  of  the  great 
street,  advancing  «  foot's  pace,  with  a  torch  on  each  side  to  light 
lijm,  he  began  a  conversation  with  one  of  his  squires,  saying :  "I  am 
to  have  at  dinner,  to-morrow,  my  lord  of  Touraine,  the  lord  de 
Coucy,  sir  John  de  Vienne,  sir  Charles  d'Angers,  the  baron  d'lvry, 
and  several  more :  be  sure  take  care  they  have  all  things  comforta- 
ble, and  let  nothing  be  spared."  As  he  said  this,  sir  Peter  de  Craon 
and  his  company  advanced,  and,  without  saying  a  word,  fell  on  the 
constable's  attendants  and  extinguished  the  torches.  The  constable, 
hearing  the  clatter  of  the  horses  behind  him,  thought  it  was  the  duke 
of  Touraine  who  was  playing  him  a  trick,  and  cried  out :  "  My  lord, 
by  my  faith,  this  is  very  ill  done ;  but  I  excuse  it,  fot  you  are  so 
young  you  make  a  joke  of  everything."  At  these  words,  sir  Peter 
de  Craon,  drawing  his  sword  from  the  scabbard,  said  :  "  Death, 
rieath!  Chsson,  you  must  die."  "  Who  art  thou,"  said  Clisson,  "that 
utterest  such  words?"  "  I  am  Peter  de  Craon,  thy  enemy,  whom 
thou  hast  so  often  angered,  and  thou  shalt  now  pay  for  it."  Then, 
calling  to  his  people,  he  said  ;  "  Advance,  advance  !  I  have  found 
him  I  was  in  search  of,  and  whom  I  have  long  wanted  to  seize," 
He  then  struck  him  several  blows,  and  his  men,  drawing  their 
swords,  fell  on  him.-  Sir  Oliver  was  quite  unarmed,  having  only  a 
ihort  cutlass,  not  two  feet  long,  which,  however,  he  drew,  and  de. 
fended  himself  with  it  as  well  as  he  could.  His  servants,  being  quite 
defenceless,  were  soon  dispersed.  Some  of  sir  Peter's  men  asked, 
if  they  were  to  murder  all?  "Yes,"  replied  he,  "all  who  put 
themselves  in  a  posture  of  defence."  They  could  not  resist  the 
attacli,  for  they  were  but  eight,  and  without  armor.  Sir  Peter's  men 
fully  intended  to  murder  the  constable,  and  their  master  wished  noth- 
ing more  than  to  see  it  done  ;  but,  as  I  heard  from  some  of  those 
who  had  been  in  this  attack,  the  moment  they  learnt  that  the  person 
they  were  assassmating  was  the  constable  of  France,  their  t.tma  be. 
came,  as  it  were,  nerveless  through  surprise,  and  their  blows  were 
given  weakly  and  through  fear:  for  in  perpetrating  wickedness  none 
are  bold. 

The  constable  parried  the  blows  tolerably  well  with  his  short  cut. 
lass ;  but  his  defence  would  have  been  of  no  avail,  if  God's  provi- 
dence had  not  protected  him.  He  kept  steady  on  horseback  some 
time,  until  he  was  villainously  struck  on  the  back  part  of  his  head, 
which  knocked  him  off  his  horse.  In  his  fall,  he  hit  against'the 
hatch  of  a  baker's  door,  who  was  already  up  to  attend  to  his  busi. 
ness  and  bake  his  bread.  Having  heard  the  noise  of  horses  on  the 
causeway  and  high  words,  the  baker  had,  fortunately  for  the  con. 
stable,  half  opened  the  hatch  ;  and  sir  Oliver,  falling  against  it,  burst 
it  quite  open  and  rolled  into  the  shop.  Those  on  horseback  could 
not  follow  him,  as  the  entrance  was  neither  wide  nor  high  enough, 
and  besides,  they  did  their  work  hke  cowards.  It  must  be  owned  for 
truth,  that  God  showed  great  favor  to  the  constable  :  if  he  had  not 
exactly  fallen  against  the  hatch,  or  if  it  had  been  closed,  he  would 
infallibly  have  lost  his  life,  and  have  been  trampled  to  death  by  the 
horses,  for  they  were  afraid  to  dismount.  Several  of  them  imagined, 
even  sir  Peter  de  Craon  and  the  person  who  had  hit  him,  that  the 
blow  on  his  hpad  which  unhorsed  him  must  cause  his  death :  sir 
Peter,  therefore,  said :  "  Come,  let  us  away  :  we  have  done  enough  : 
if  he  be  not  dead,  he  never  can  recover  from  the  last  blow,  which 
was  given  by  a  lusty  arm."  On  saying  this,  they  collected  together 
and  left  the  place  at  a  good  trot,  and  were  soon  at  the  gate  of  Saint 
Anthony,  which  they  passed,  and  gained  the  fields;  for  since  the 
battle  of  Rosebecque,  ten  years  ago,  the  gates  were  never  shut. 
The  Parisians  had  then  their  mallets  taken  from  them  by  the  con. 
liable,  and  many  of  the  citizens  punished  and  fined  for  their  impru. 
dent  ^onduotc  as  I  have  fully  narrated. 


CHAPTER    XL. 

THE  KINO  OF  FItANCE  SENDS  HIS  OWN  PHYSICIANS  AND  SUR8E0BS  W 
VISIT  THE  CONSTABLE  DDRINO  THE  NIOHT.  HE  ORDERS  THE  PRO. 
VOST  OF  PARIS  TO  PURSUE  SIR  PETER  DE .  CRAON,  WHO  HAD  FLED 
FOR  REFUSE  TO  THE  DITKE  OF  BRIITAHY,  SOME  OF  HIS  MEN,  HAT 
INS  REMAINED  AT   PARIS,   ARE   EXECUTED. 

Thus  was  sir  Ohver  de  Clisson  left  for  dead  at  the  baker's,  who 
was  much  frightened  when  he  learnt  it  was  the  constable.  Sir 
Oliver's  attendants,  who  had  been  little  hurt,  for  sir  Peter  de  Craoii's 
men  were  only  bent  on  killing  their  master,  collected  together  as 
well  as  they  could,  and  dismounting  before  the  baker's  door,  entered 
the  shop,  where  they  found  their  lord  severely  wounded  on  the  bead, 
and  his  face  covered  with  blood.  They  were,  as  may  be  supposed, 
greatly  affected,  and  with  tears  and  groans  bewailed  his  loss,  for  a! 
the  first  moment  (hey  thought  he  was  a  dead  man. 

News  of  this  was  carried  to  the  king  at  the  hdtel  de  Saint  Pol, 
just  as  he  was  going  into  bed,  >In  much  alarm,  they  said,  "An, 
sire !  we  dare  not  conceal  from  you  a  shopking  event  that  has  just 
happened  in  Paris."  "  What  event  1"  asked  the  king.  "  Your 
constable,  sir  Oliver  de  Clisson,  is  murdered,"  "  Murdered !"  re. 
peated  the  king.  "  How  ?  and  who  has  done  it?"  "  Sire,  that  we 
do  not  know ;  but  this  misfortune  has  befallen  him  hard  by,  in  the 
great  street  of  St.  Catherine."  "  Come,  quickly  light  torches,  for  1 
will  go  and  see  him,"  replied  the  king.  The  torches  being  ready, 
the  varlets  bore  them  before  j  and  the  king  threw  only  a  cloak  over 
him,  while  the  shoes  were  putting  on  his  feet.  The  men-aUarnu 
and  ushers  of  the  guard  of  the  palace  escorted  him.  Those  who 
were  gone  to  bed,  on  hearing  what  had  passed,  instantly  dressed 
themselves  to  follow  the  king,  who  had  left  the  h6tel  de  Saint  Pol  in 
ijjich  haste,  that  sir  Walter  Martel  and  sir  John  de  Lignac  were  the 
only  chamberlains  that  attended  him,  for  he  would  not  wait  for  oth- 
ers, and  thus  he  walked  at  a  good  pace  with  torches  before  and  be. 
hind  him.  In  this  manner  he  arrived  at  the  baker's  shop,  which  he 
entered ;  biit  the  chamberlains,  with  many  torches,  staid  without. 
The  king  found  his  constable_  nearly  in  the  state  he  bad  heard  him 
to  be  in,  except  that  he  was  not  dead ;  for  his  servants  had  stripped 
him  to  see  if  he  had  received  many  wounds,  and  where  they  had 
been  given.  Theifirst  words  the  king  said,  were,  "  Constable,  how 
fares  it  with  you?"  "  Dear  sire,"  replied  he,  "  but  so  so,  and  very 
weak."  "  And  who  has  put  you  in  this  state  7"  "  Sire,  Peter  de 
Craon  and  his  accomplices  have  traitorously,  and  without  the  small 
est  suspicion,  attacked  me."  "  Constable,"  said  the  king,  "  noth. 
ing  shall  ever  be  more  severely  punished  than  this  crime,  nor  can  anj 
sufferings  make  amends  for  it ;  run  quickly,''  added  the  king,  "  fo 
doctors  and  surgeons."  These  were  before  sent  for;  and  they 
arrived  from  all  quarters,  particularly  those  attached  to  the  king's 
person.  On  their  arrival,  the  king  was  well  pleased,  and  said, 
"  Attend  well  to  my  constable,  and  tell  me  what  state  he  is  in  ;  for 
I  am  sorely  grieved  at  ids  misfortune."  The  doctors,  having  declared 
they  would,  examined  him  all  over,  the  king  being  present,  who 
was  greatly  angered  at  this  event :  he  asked,  "  If  there  were  any 
danger  of  death  ?"  The  doctors  unanimously  replied,  "  Sire,  cer- 
tainly not ;  and,  within  fifteen  days,  we  will  restore  him  well  enough 
to  ride  on  horseback,"  This  answer  pleased  the  king,  who  said, 
"  God  be  praised,  this  is  excellent  news."  Then  addressing  himsell 
to  the  constable,  added  :  "  Take  care  of  yourself,  and  do  not  think 
of  this  or  other  business ;  no  crime  shall  be  more  rigorously  pun. 
ished  than  that  of  these  traitors  :  they  shall  pay  for  it  as  if  it  were 
done  to  myself."  The  constable  faintly  answered,  "  May  God  repay 
you  all,  and  for  your  kindness  in  this  visit." 

On  this,  the  king  took  leave  and  returned  to  his  palace,  and  sen 
for  the  provost  of  Paris,  who  made  no'  long  delay  before  he  arrived, 
for  it  was  now  quite  day.  When  the  provost  entered,  the  king  said; 
"  Take  with  you  a  body  of  armed  men,  and  pursue  that  traitor,  Peter 
de  Craon,  who  has  tieacherously  assassinated,  and  nearly  murdered, 
our  constable.  You  cannot  do  us  a  more  agreeable  service  than  to 
take  him  and  bring  him  before  us."  The  provost  replied  :  "  Sire,  I 
will  do  everything  in  my  power;  but  what  road  do  you  suppose  he 
may  have  taken  ?"  "  Inquire,  and  make  good  diligence,"  said  the 
king.  At  that  time,  the  four  principal  gates  of  Paris  were  always 
open  night  and  day :  this  regulation  had  been  observed  from  the 
time  the  king  returned  from  Flanders,  after  defeating  the  Flemings 
at  the  battle  of  Rosebecque,  and  when  the  Parisians,  showing  symp. 
toms  of  rebellion,  had  their  mallets  taken  from  them.  In  order  the 
more  easily  to  chastise  the  Parisians,  sir  Oliver  de  Clisson  had  ad. 
vised  the  chains  to  be  taken  from  across  the  streets,  and  the  gates 
off  their  hinges,  which  had  been  done ;  and  the  gates  had  been,  foi 
the  last  ten  years,  lying  against  the  walls,  so  that  any  one  inight 
enter,  or  go  out  of  Paris,  at  all  hours.  Now,  observe  how  the  sea. 
sons  repay,  sir  Oliver  reaped  what  he  had  sown  himself:  had  the 
gates  and  chains  remamed,  sir  Peter  de  Craon  would  not  have  dared 
to  commit  this  outrage,  for  he  could  never  have  got  out  of  Paris;  but 
knowing  he  could  set  off  at  any  hour,  he  was  encouraged  thus  to 
disgrace  himself.  When  he  left  the  constable,  he  concluded  he  was 
dead,  or  at  least  that  he  would  never  recover ;  but  it  was  not  so,  at 
you  have  heard,  to  his  great  mortification.  He  quitted  Paris  by  St 
Anthony  s  gate,  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and,  as  some  say 
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crossed  the  Seine  at  the  bridge  of  Charenton,  and  continued  his  road 
to  Chartres ;  but,  according  to  others,  after  going  out  of  Paris,  he 
returned  by  the  gate  of  St.  Honor6,  under  Montmartre,  and  crossed 
the  Seine  at  Ponjon.  Whichever  way  he  passed  the  river,  he  ar. 
rived  at  Chartres  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,-  with  some  of  the 
best  mounted  of  his  accomplices.  All  did  not  follow  but  took  differ, 
ent  routes,  and  in  small  companies,  to  avoid  being  taken  in  the  pur- 
suit. On  his  way  to  Paris  he  had  ordered  twenty  horses  to  be  in 
waiting  for  him,  at  the  house  of  a  canon,  who  was  his  friend  and 
bad  served  him ;-  but  it  would  have  been  better  for  him  never  to 
have  known  him,  although  the  canon  was  ignorant  of  the  crime  he 
had  committed.  Sir  Peter  de  Craon,  on  his  arrival  at  Chartres,  drank 
some  wine  and  changed  horses,  and  then  instantly  departed,  taking 
the  road  for  Maine.  He  continued  his  journey,  until  he  came  to  a 
strong  castle  he  still  possessed,  called  Sabl€,  where  he  stopped  and 
refreshed  himself,  and  said  he  would  not  go  further,  but  wait  there 
until  he  heard  some  intelligence  of  the  constable. 

On  the  Friday,  the  day  following  this  assassination,  it  was  all  the 
news  of  Paris,  and  every  one  greatly  blamed  sir  Peter  de  Craon. 
The  lord  de  Coucy  was  no  sooner  informed  of  it,  than  he  mounted 
his  horse,  attended  by  only  seven  persons,  and  rode  to  the  constable's 
hotel  behind  the  Temple,  whither  he  had  been  carried ;  for  they 
mutually  loved  each  other,  styling  themselves  brothers  and  compan. 
ions  in  arms.  This  interview  vsith  the  lord  de  Coucy  was  of  service 
to  the  constable;  and  he  was  visited  by  all  the  other  lords  of  the 
court.  The  duke  of  Touraine  accompanied  the  king  in  his  next 
visit :  the  two  brothers  wore  very  wroth,  and  said  sir  Peter  de  Craon 
had  committed  this  crime  in  spite  of  them ;  and  that  it  wm  a  plot 
formed  by  traitors  to  throw  the  kingdom  into  confusion.  The  duke 
of  Berry,  who  was  at  the  time  in  Paris,  dissembled  his  sentiments, 
and  seemed  to  make  light  of  what  had  passed.  I,  the  author  of  this 
history,  was  then  informed,  that  if  he  had  pleased,  this  accident  would 
not  have  happened,  for  it  was  in  his  power  to  have  prevented  it,  and 
I  will  tell  you  how. 

The  day  of  the  feast  of  the  holy  sacrament,  a  clerk,  who  was  one 
of  the  familiars  of  sir  Peter  de  Craon,  came  to  the  duke  of  Berry, 
and  said :  "  My  lord,  I  would  willingly  open  my  mmd  to  you,  re- 
specting some  improper  conduct  that  is  going  forward,  which  is  ille. 
gal,  and  may  end  unfortunately,  for  you  are  more  able  ihan  any  other 
to  put  a  stop  to  it."  "What  is  it?"  asked  the  duke.  "My  lord,  I 
must  first  insist  that  you  promise  my  name  shall  never  be  brought 
into  question;  for,  to  prevent  great  mischief  being  done,  and  the 
peril  that  may  ensue  in  the  matter,  I  am  come  to  discover  the  whole 
to  you."  "  Speak  out  then,  boldly,"  replied  the  duke  :  "  I  will  bear 
you  through  it."  "  My  lord,"  said  the  clerk,  "  I  very  much  suspect 
that  sir  Peter  de  Craon  intends  murdering  the  constable  ;  for  he  has 
collected  within  his  hotel,  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  John,  a  number 
of  companions,  whom  he  has  secretly  kept  there,  ever  since  Whit, 
suntide.  Should  he  accomplish  his  purpose,  the  king  will  be  exceed, 
ingly  vexed,  and  confusion  ensue  to  the  kingdom.  It  is  for  this  I 
disclose  it  to  you,  my  lord  ;  for,  although  I  am  secretary  to  my  lord 
of  Craon,  and  have  sworn  fidelity  to  him,  I  cannot  suffer  such  an 
outrage  to  be  committed.  If  you  do  not  take  measures  to  prevent 
this  none  others  will,  at  this  moment,  and  I  beg  you  will  remember 
what  I  have  now  told  you,  at  a  proper  opportunity ;  for,  since  I  find 
sir  Peter  de  Craon  is  determined  to  persevere  in  this  business,  I  must 
fly,  and  never  again  return  to  his  service."  The  duke  of  Berry  per- 
fectly well  comprehended  all  the  clerk  had  told.  He  said  to  him : 
"  Remain  with  me  to  day,  and  to-morrow  morning  I  will  inform  my 
lord  of  this  plot.  It  is  now  too  late,  and  I  wish  not  to  trouble  the 
king  on  such  a  day  as  this,  but,  to-morrow,  I  will  not  fail  doing  it ; 
and  we  will  provide  a  remedy,  since  sir  Peter  de  Craon  is  in  the 
town,  which  I  was  ignorant  of."  Thus,  by  the  delay  and  negligence 
of  the  duke  of  Berry,  did  the  mischief  happen,  as  I  have  related. 

The  provost  of  Paris,  with  upward  of  sixty  horse,  issued  out  at  the 
gate  of  St.  Honord,  ou  the  traces  of  sir  Peter  de  Craon.  When  he 
came  to  Pon9on,  to  cross  the  Seine,  he  asked  the  bridge-keeper,  if 
any  one  had  passed  that  morning?  he  answered:  "Yes,  my  lord,  a 
company  of  about  twelve  horsemen ;  but  I  did  not  see  any  knight  or 
person  whom  I  knew."  "And  what  road  did  they  take?"  demanded 
the  provost.  "That  leading  to.  Vannes,"  said  the  bridge-master. 
"Ah,"  replied  the  provost,  "it  may  very  probably  be  they,  who  are 
making  for  Cherbourg."  He  then  quitted  the  road  to  Chartres,  fol- 
lowing that  to  Cherbourg,  and  thus  lost  all  traces  of  them.  When 
they  had  rode  on  the  road  to  Vannes  till  it  was  dinner-tirne,  they 
mot  a  knight  of  that  country  hare.hunting ;  and,  making  inquiry  from 
him,  he  said  that  he  had  seen  in  the  morning  about  fifteen  horsemen 
riding  over  the  fields,  and  he  thought  they  were  going  to  Chartres. 
Upon  this,  the  provost  again  changed  his  road,  and,  arriving  in  the 
evening  at  Chartres,  learnt  that  sir  Peter  de  Craon  had  been  at  the 
canon's  house  about  eight  o'clock,  where  he  had  disarmed  himself 
and  changed  horses.  He  now  saw  that  all  further  pursuit  would  be 
vain,  as  sir  Peter  had  got  so  much  before  him,  and  returned  to  Paris 
on  the  Saturday. 

The  king  of  France  and  the  duk«  of  Touraine  were  very  anxious 
to  lay  hand«  on  sir  Peter  de  Craon  ;  and,  as  it  was  uncertain  what 
road  he  had  taken,  they  ordered  sir  John  le  Barrois,  with  sixty  horse, 
after  him  by  the  gate  of  Saint  Anthony.  Sir  John  crossed  the  Seme 
md  Marne  at  the  bridge  of  Charenton,  and  scoured  the  whole  coun. 


try  as  far  as  Estamps.  On  Saturday  he  arrived  to  dinner  at  Char 
tres,  where  he  heard  the  truth  of  his  escape,  and  concluded  it  would 
be  fruitless  to  follow  him,  as  he  must  be  at  too  great  a  distance.  He 
returned  to  Paris  on  the  Sunday,  and  related  to  the  king  the  country 
he  had  been  over,  with  the  same  ill  success  as  the  provost  had  b*. 
fore  compliuned  of. 

On  the  Saturday  morning,  the  officers  of  justice,  who  had  bcea 
searching  all  the  vUlages  round  Paris,  discovered  in  a  hamlet  leven 
leagues  from  Paris,  two  men.at.anns,  squires  to  sir  Peter  de  Craon, 
and  his  page,  who  had  stopped  in  this  village  from  inability  or  un- 
willingness to  proceed  fiirther.  They  were  arrested  by  the  officers; 
brought  back  to  Paris,  and  executed  on  the  Monday  following.  They 
were,  however,  first  led  to  the  place  where  the  crime  had  been  com. 
mitted,  and  each  had  his  hand  cut  off  at  the  wrist :  they  were  then 
beheaded  in  the  market.place,  and  their  bodies  hung  on  a  gibbet 
On  the  Wednesday  following,  sir  Peter's  house.steward  was  ex*, 
cuted ;  but  many  said  this  was  unjustly  done,  while  others  replied, 
that  he  sitfered  for  not  having  revealed  the  arrival  of  sir  Peter  de 
Craon  at  Paris.  The  canon  of  Chartres,  at  whose  house  sir  Peter 
had  stopped  to  refresh  himself  and  change  horses,  was  arrested  and 
confined  in  the  bishop's  prison.  Everything  he  possessed  was  con. 
fisoated,  and  himself  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment  on  bread 
and  water :  no  excuses  he  could  plead  for  his  innocence  in  this  mat- 
ter were  of  the  smallest  avail,  though  he  bore  in  Chartres  the  charac. 
ter  of  an  honest  prudent  man.* 

Sir  Peter  de  Craon  was  exceedingly  vexed,  when  he  heard  for  cer. 
tain,  at  his  castle  of  SabU,  whither  he  had  retired,  that  the  constable 
was  not  dead,  and  had  not  received  any  wounds  that,  in  six  weeks' 
time,"  could  prevent  him  mounting  his  horse.  He  considered  that  he 
would  not  be  safe  in  this  castle  when  it  should  be  known  where  he 
was,  and  that  he  would  be  too  closely  surrounded  to  quit  it  when  he  , 
pleased.  He,  in  consequence,  gave  the  charge  of  it  to  some  of  hia 
people,  and  left  it  secretly,  taking  the  road  toward  Brittany,  where 
he  arrived  without  stopping  and  found  the  duke  at  Susmet.t  The 
duke,  who  had.already  heard  the  issue  of  the  assassination,  and  that 
the  constable  was  not  dead,  said,  on  receiving  sir  Peter  de  Craon, 
"  You  are  a  poor  creature,  who  cannot  slay  a  man  when  you  have 
him  in  your  power."  "My  lord,"  replied  sir  Peter,  "it  was  a  dam. 
nable  business.  I  believe  all  the  devils  in  hell,  to  whom  he  belongs, 
defended  him,  and  preserved  him  from  mine  and  my  men's  blows. 
There  were  upward  of  sixty  thrusts  and  cuts  made  at  him  with 
swords  and  cutlasses  ;  and  when  he  was  knocked  off  his  horse,  in 
good  truth,  I  thought  he  was  dead  ;  but  his  good  fortune  made  him 
fall  against  the  hatch  of  a  baker's  shop  that  was  half  open,  by  which 
means  he  rolled  into  the  shop.  Had  he  fallen  in  the  street  we  would 
have  killed  him,  and  trampled  him  under  our  horses'  feet."  "  Well," 
said  the  duke,  "  it  cannot  be  otherwise  at  present.  I  am  sure  it  will 
not  be  long  before  I  hear  from  the  king  of  France,  and  shall  incur 
as  much  hatred  as  yourself.  Keep  quiet  near  me ;  for  I  am  convinced 
things  will  not  remain  as  they  now  are,  but  that  the  king  and  con. 
stable  win  wage  a  serious  war  against  me.  However,  since  I  prom, 
ised  you  protection,  I  will  keep  my  word." 


CHAPTER    XLI. 

THE  king' OF  FRANCE  SITMMONS  THE  DDKE  OF  BKITTANV  TO  DELIVER  Of 
SIR  PETER  DE  CKAON.  HIS  ANSWER  NOT  BEIKS  SATISFACTORT,  THE 
KINO  DECLARES  WAR  AGAINST  HIM.  THE  KINo's  UNCLES  MURMUR  *T 
THE  OREAT  RICHES  OF  THB  CONSTABLE,  WHICH  WERE  DISCLOSED  BT  HIS 
WILL. 

Intellisence  was  brought  to  the  king  of  France,  some  days  after 
the  assassination  of  the  constable,  that  the  duke  of  Brittany  had  re 
ceived  sir  Peter  de  Craon.  His  most  confidential  counsellors  advised 
him  to  send  instantly  to  the  duke  of  Brittany,  and  summon  him,  on 
his  faith  and  homage,  should  that  false  traitor  to  the  crown  of  France, 
sir  Peter  de  Craon,  be  in  any  part  of  Brittany,  to  arrest  him  and  send 
him  without  delay  to  France.  When  these  letters  were  written  and 
sealed,  they  were  given  to  one  of  the  king's  messengers,  who  set  out 
for  Brittany,  and  found  the  duke  at  his  castle  of  Ermine,  near  Vannes. 
The  duke,  having  received  and  read  the  letters,  told  the  messenger, 
he  would  vmte  an  answer  to  the  king.  The  substance  of  it  was, 
that  he  excused  himself  from  knowing  anything  of  sir  Peter  do  Craon, 
or  where  he  was ;  nor  did  he  wish  to  know  anything,  for  it  was  no 
concern  of  his  ;  and  that,  as  to  sir  Peter's  hatred  and  quarrel  with 
sir  Oliver  de  Clisson,  it  no  way  touched  or  regarded  him,  and  he  en. 
treated  the  king  to  hold  him  excused.  When  this  answer  had  been 
properly  drawn  up  and  sealed,  it  was  given  to  the  messenger,  whc 
returned  with  it  to  Paris.  The  king  and  his  council  were  impatient 
to  receive  the  duke's  answer ;  and,  when  the  letters  were  delivered 
to  the  king,  he  attentively  read  them,  and  turning  to  his  brother  the 

•A  process  was  instituted  asainit  Peter  de  Craon,  who  was  condemned  for  contn 
maoy.  All  his  goods  were  confiscated,  his  houses  taken  possession  of,  his  furniture 
leized  by  the  king  and  his  lands  given  to  the  duke  of  Orleans  and  other  courtiers.  Th» 
monk  of  St.  Denta  relates  that  Jean  de  Vienne,  the  admiral  of  France,  whs  was  charged 
with  taking  possession  of  the  estate  of  Ferte-Bernard,  disgraced  himself  hy  infamously 
outraging  the  modesty  of  Jeanne  de  Chastillon  the  wife  of  Peter  de  Craon.  and  her 
dauKhter,  a  celebrated  beauty  of  the  time,  and  ailerwarda  tummg  them  out  ot  doon  u 
their  chemises.— BocHON.  

t  "  Au  3usmet."    a.  Suocinio,  which  wa«  a  residence  of  the  duke  or  Bntuoj 
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duke  of  Touraine,  and  the  council  said,  "  This  is  not  satisfactory." 
Others  replied,  that  the' duke  of  Brittany  was  at  the  bottom  of  the 
whole  mischief.  The  king  and  the  duke  of  Touraine  declared  that 
such  an  outrage  was  too  great  to  be  lightly  passed  over,  and  was  a 
direct  attack  on  the  royal  majesty  of  France. 

The  duke  of  Berry  was  at  this  time  inTaris,  and,  in  his  frequent 
visits  to  the  palace,  the  king  talked  much  to  him  concerning  the  crime 
of  sir  Peter  de  Craon.  The  duke  replied :  "  My  lord,  he  has  certainly 
committed  a  great  outrage  ;  and  if  it  were  known  where  he  was,  I 
would  advise  that  he  be  arrested  and  punished  for  it."  "  Good  uncle," 
said  the  king,  "  he  is  now  with  the  duke  in  Brittany,  and  nowhere 
else  •  we  are  determined  to  march  thither,  and  you  shall  accompany 
us."  The  duke  of  BeiTy  assented,  though  he  was  dissembling  his 
real  sentiments,  and  added,  "  My  lord,  we  must  have  our  good 
brother  of  Burgundy  also  with  us."  "  We  will  have  him,"  replied 
the  king,  "  for  we  will  not  go  without  him  j  and  our  army  shall  be 
of  strength  sufficient  to  conquer  all  our  enemies.  We  now  clearly 
see,  that  this  duke  of  Brittany  neither  loves  nor  esteems  us.  Good 
uncle,  he  is  very  proud  and  presumptuous  ;  and  we  will  not  attend 
to  any  other  affair  until  we  have  brought  him  to  reason."  Thus  did 
uie  king  and  the  duke  of  Berry  converse  together :  the  duke  assented 
to  everything  his  nephew  proposed,  though  determined,  in  his  own 
mind,  to  act  in  opposition  to  it.  The  king  of  France  was  too  earnest 
in  his  desire  to  revenge  the  insult  offered  his  constable,  and  was 
daily  pressing  forward  the  preparations  for  his  expedition  to  Brittany. 
He  was  to  march  first  into  Anjou,  to  destroy  all  (he  castles  and  pos. 
sessions  held  there  by  sir  Peter  de  Craon,  notwithstanding  the  duke 
of  Brittany  claimed  them  for  his  own  by  purchase.  The  king  and 
his  council  answered,  that  he  had  never  had  possession  given  him  of 
them ;  and  that  from  having  supported  and  protected  sir  Peter  de 
Craon,  he  had  incurred  personally  the  indignation  of  the  crown  of 
France,  although  a  marriage  had  this  season  been  formed  between 
the  son  of  the  duke  and  a  princess  of  France. 

While  these  preparations  were  going  forward,  and  the  rumor  of 
the  king's  expedition  against  Brittany  was  everywhere  talked  of  in 
France,  the  bishop  of  Noyon  and  the  lord  de  la  Riviere  returned  to 
_  Paris,  having  fulfilled  their  mission  to  B^arn  and  Foix.  They  related 
'  to  the  king  and  council  what  they  had  done,  but  the  affairs  of  Brittany 
occupied  so  entirely  the  time  of  the  council,  they  could  not  attend  to 
anything  else ;  and  the  king  was  impatient  for  the  constable  to  be 
sufficiently  recovered  to  mount  his  fiorse. 

Before  the  king  left  Paris,  he  commanded  the  very  handsome  hotel 
sir  Peter  de  Craon  had,  near  the  churchyard  of  Saint  John,  to  be 
razed  to  the  ground,  and  the  spot  given  for  an  addition  to  the  church- 
yard. The  king  ordered  large  provision  of  stores  to  be  made  on  the 
roads  to  Anjou,  Maine,  Touraine,  Brittany,  and  along  the  banks  of 
the  Loire,  ready  for  his  intended  expedition :  for  no  one  dared  to 
make  any  opposition  to  it.  It  was  well  known  in  Paris,  and  likevdse 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  that  six  Oliver  de  Clisson,  constable 
of  France,  had  made  his  will,  in  order  that,  in,  case  of  death  from  his 
wounds,  bis  heirs  might  know  where  to  seek  for  his  wealth.  He  had 
but  two  children,  both  females,  one  married  to  John  of  Brittany, 
count  de  Penthievre,  whom  he  had  ransomed  from  England  for  six 
3core  thousand  francs  paid  to  the  duke  of  Ireland,  as  has  been  related. 
His  other  daughter  was,  or  would  be  viscountess  de  Rohan,  in  right 
of  her  husband.  The  whole  of  his  money  and  moveable  property, 
without  including  any  part  of  his  heritage,  amounted  to  seventeen 
hundred  thousand  francs,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  all  who  heard 
it,  as  to  the  means'  by  which  he  had  been  able  to  amass  so  large  a 
sura.  .  The  dukes  of  Berry  and  Burgundy,  in  particular,  were  much 
surprised,  as  well  as  their  councils,  for  the  constable  was  not  any  way 
m  favor  with  them :  so  that,  when  among  themselves  they  thus  spoke 
very  freely  on  the  subject :  "  How  the  devil  can  this  constable  have 
collected  such  an  immense  sum  of  florins,  and  such  splendid  furni- 
ture ?  The  king  of  France  has  nothing  like  it.  We  must  suppose 
that  it  has  not  been  lawfully  acquired."  This  passed  off;  but  those 
who  hated  him  did  not  think  the  less  of  it. 

The  king  was  still  at  Paris,  though  his  preparations  were  ready  ; 
and  all  who  had  been  summoned  to  accompany  the  expedition  to 
Brittany  were  assembling  accordingly.  The  duke  of  Burgundy  was, 
however,  much  vexed  at  this  war,  saying  that  it  was  made  without 
reason,  and  would  end  badly  ;  for  neither  France  nor  Brittany,  nor 
their  knights  and  squires,  were  any  way  concerned  in  the  quarrel 
between  sir  Oliver  de  Clisson  and  sir  Peter  de  Craon ;  nor  had  they 
iny  business  to  make  war  on  their  account,  but  should  let  them  fight 
it  oat  thenjselves,  without  thus  destroying  and  harassing  the  poor  of 
both  countries.  The  duke  of  Berry  was  of  the  same  opinion  ;  but 
they  could  not  be  heard,  for  the  king  had  other  counsellors,  to  whom 
he  listened  in  preference.  They  knew  not,  therefore,  how  to  prevent 
the  war  from  taking  place,  and  when  they  saw  the  king  was  obsti. 
nately  bent  upon  it,  they  obeyed,  but  as  slowly  as  they  could.  I 
heard,  and  believe  it  true,  that,  through  the  intervention  of  the  duke 
tff  Burgundy,  the  count  d'Ostrevant  was  summoned  by  the  king  of 
Kvance  to  attend  him  with  three  hundred  lances  :  the  count",  who 
;oved  arms,  made  his  preparations,  and  summoned  his  vassals  ;  but, 
when  he  had  completed  everything  at  a  great  ez^tense,  he  received 
counter  orders,  not  to  stir. 


CHAPTER    XLII. 

THE  DOTE  or  TOtfRAINE  IS  CREATED  DUKE  OF  ORLEiNS.  THE  COSSTiBli 
OF  FRANCE  BEINO  RECOVERED,  THE  K.  VU  OF  FRANCE  ADVANCES  IC 
MANS,  WITH  THE  INTENTION  OF  CONI.NUINlJ  lIIS  MARCH,  TO  MAKi 
WAR   ON   THE  DUKE    OF   BRITTANY. 

When  all  things  were  ready  for  the  king's  departure  from  Paris, 
an  exchange  of  lands  was  made  between  the  king  and  the  duke  of 
Touraine,  but  this  exchange  was  greatly  in  favor  of  the  duke  ;  for 
he  surrendered  to  his  brother  the  duchy  of  Touraine  and  its  d«peud- 
encies,  receiving  in  return  the  duchy  of  Orleans,  which  was  of  four 
times  the  value,  on  the  same  terms  and  conditions  that  Philip  duke 
of  Orleans  had  formerly  held  it.  We  shall  henceforward  call  him 
the  duke  of  Orleans.*  The  king  was  so  pleased  when  sir  Oliver  de 
Clisson  had  recoveied  from  his  wounds  sufficiently  to  ride,  that  he 
said  he  would  now  set  out  from  Paris  to  Brittany,  to  show  he  made 
the  quarrel  his  own.  In  consequence,  he  and  the  duke  of  Orleans 
took  leave  of  the  queen,  the  duchess,  and  the  other  ladies  and  dam. 
sels  who  were  at  the  hotel  de  Saint  Pol,  and  went  that  night  to  tlie 
house  of  his  minister,  Montagu,  where  they  supped  and  lay.  Tne 
duke  of  Bourbon,  the  count  de  Namur,  and  the  lord  de  Coucy,  went 
virith  them.  I  know  not  if  they  all  lay  there,  but  the  king  did  so, 
and  dined  there  on  the  morrow.  In  lie  afternoon  he  departed  in 
handsome  array,  and  supped  and  lay  at  St.  6ermain-en-Laye,  where 
he  remained  several  days.  At  this  period,  according  to  the  report 
of  his  physicians,  the  king's  health  was  not  good  :  but,  he  was  so 
impatient  to  carry  on  the  war,  he  declared  his  health  was  better  than 
theirs.  This  he  said  to  push  forward  the  business;  for  his  two 
uncles  of  Berry  and  Burgundy  were  still  behind,  and  showed  clearly 
the  expedition  was  contrary  to  their  opinion,  and  that  willingly  they 
would  avoid  going  with  him.  They  had,  however,  issued  suno. 
monses  to  their  vassals,  for  they  were  bound  in  honor  to  accompany 
the  king. 

Whea  the  king  had  sojourned  at  St.  Germain  for  fifteen  days,  and 
the  different  lords  were  arrived,  or  on  the  road,  he  was  advised  to 
depart.  He  did  so,  crossed  the  Seine,  and  marching  for  Chaitres, 
arrived  at  Auneau,  a  good  town  and  handsome  castle,  that  belonged 
to  the  lord  de  la  Riviere  in  right  of  his  wife.  In  company  with  him 
were  the  dukes  of  Orleans  and  Bourbon.  The  lord  de  la  Riviere 
received  the  king  and  these  lords  very  magnificently,  as  he  was  able 
to  do,  and  they  remained  his  guests  for  three  days.  On  the  fourth 
day  they  departed,  and  went  to  Chartres,  of  which  place  the  brother 
of  Montagu  was  bishop.  The  king,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  the 
dujie  of  Bourbon,  were  lodged  in  the  episcopal  palace.  On  the 
second  day,  the  duke  of  Berry,  and  the  count  de  la  Mar'che,  cams 
there ;  but  the  duke  of  Burgundy  was  still  behind.  He  had  begun 
his  journey,  and  on  the  fourth  day  arrived,  to  the  great  joy  of  the 
king.  Men-at-arms  were  pouring  in  from  all  quarters ;  and  the  king 
said  he  never  would  return  to  Paris  until  he  had  made  the  duke  of 
Brittany  listen  to  reason,  who  had  so  often  given  him  plague  and 
vexation.  There  were  too  many  about  the  king,  who  urged  mm  on  j 
so  that  the  dukes  of  Berry  and  Burgundy,  who  wished  for  more 
moderate  counsels,  were  not  attended  to.  This  created  a  disgust  in 
them  and  their  advisers ;  and  they  said  among  themselves,  that  public 
affairs  could  not  long  remain  in  their  present  hazardous  and  unsettled 
circumstances,  and  that  the  king  was  cutting  out  for  himself  and 
kingdom  work  enough,  when  he  rejected  the  advice  of  his  uncles 
and  listened  to  others  of  little  weight,  After  staying  about  seven 
days  in  Chartres,  he  departed  for  Mans.  He  was  followed  by  men. 
at-arms  from  Artois,  Beauvais,  Vermandois  and  Picardy,  and  other 
distant  countries.  They  said  when  together,  "How  comes  this  duke 
of  Brittany  to  give  us  so  much  trouble.  He  is  full  of  pride,  and  has 
never  been  truly  affectionate  to  the  crown  of  France.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  his  cousin,  the  late  earl  of  Flanders,  who  supported  him, 
and  the  duchess  of  Burgundy,  who  does  so  at  this  moment,  he  would 
long  ago  have  been  destroyed.  He  never  could  bear  the  lord  de 
Clisson  from  the  moment  he  quitted  the  English  party,  and  is  greatly 
to  blame  now  in  assisting  sir  Peter  de  Craon  against  the  king  and 
the  constable."  Others  replied,  "  Let  the  king  alone ;  for  he  has 
taken  this  business  so  much  to  heart,  he  will  make  the  duke  repent 
of  it  before  he  returns."  "  That  he  will,"  said  others,  "  if  there  be 
no  treachery  in  his  way.  Do  you  suppose  that  all  who  now  accom. 
pany  him  are  enemies  to  the  duke  of  Brittany  ?  Certainly  not ;  foi 
whatever  they  may  dare  say,  they  show  their  intentions  too  openly 
by  their  actions.  They  are  plotting  night  and  day  how  they  may 
prevent  the  expedition,  and  they  harass  the  king  so  much,  it  will  b( 
well  if  he  keep  his  health." 

Such  were  the  conversations  of  the  men-at-arms  on  their  march, 
following  the  king  to  Maine.  The  king,  on  his  arrival  at  Mans,  was 
lodged  m  the  castle,  and  his  lords  in  the  town,  as  well  as  the  state 
of  its  accommodations  would  allow.  The  army  spread  themselves 
abroad  .in  the  plains,  which  were  rich  and  good  lodging  for  men-at- 
arms.  The  king  and  his  court  remained  at  the  city  of  Mans  upward 
of  three  weeks,  for  the  king  was  in  a  very  feverish  state  and  unfit  to 
ride.  The  physicians  told  the  duke  of  Orleans  and  his  uncles,  that 
the  king  was  oppressed  with  too  much  business,  and  was  not  in  a 
situation  to  go  through  with  it ;  that  rest  and  quiet  were  absolutely 


'  He  was  ciwLtsd  Duke  of  Orleans  on  the  4th  of  Juiie. 
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neccaeary,  for  that  ever  since  he  had  loft  Amiens  after  the  confer 
ences,  his  healtla  had  not  been  so  good  as  it  was  formerly.  The 
king's  uncles  remonstrated  on  all  this  with  the  coancil,  for  the  kin^ 
would  not  pay  any  attention  to  what  the  physicians  said ;  and  he 
was  so  impatient  to  carry  the  war  into  Brittany,  he  told  his  uncles, 
that  he  was  always  better  when  on  horseback,  than  when  doing 
nothing ;  and  added,  "  Whoever  advises  me  to  the  contrary  will  highly 
displease  me,  and  show  he  has  not  any  love  for  me."  This  was  all 
the  answer  he  would  give.  Every  day  there  was  a  council  holden, 
which  lasted  until  noon,  or  beyond  it ;  and  the  king  would  always 
be  present,  to  check  any  delays  being  made  to  the  expedition  into 
Brittany. 

CHAPTER  XLIII. 

THE  EINO  OF  FRANCE,  DTTXINa  HIS  STAT  AT  MANS,  JtaUN  SIHDS  SOME 
NOBLE  PERSONASES  TO  THE  DtJKE  OF  'bRITTANT,  WITH  ORDERS  TO 
DISMISS  SIR  PETER  DE  URAON.  THE  KINS  IS  INFORMED  THAT  SIR 
PETER  IS  ARRESTED  AT  BARCELONA  BT  COMMAND  OF  THE  QUEEN  OF 
ARRASON. 

The  king  was  advised,  during  his  stay  at  Mans,  to  which  he  as. 
sented,  out  of  affection  for  his  uncles,  to  send  four  knights  to  Brittany. 
They  were  to  remonstrate  strongly  with  the  duke,  on  the  part  of  the 
king  and  council,  how  greatly  he  had  misbehaved  by  affording  an 
asylum  to  an  enemy  of  the  king  and  realm ;  and  that,  if  he  were 
desirous  to  acknowledge  his  fault,  and  make  amends  for  it,  he  must 
Bend  sir  Peter  de  Craon  to  Mans,  when  they  would  endeavor  to 
make  his  peace  with  the  king,  and  prevent  this  expedition  from  doing 
harm  to  him  or  to  his  country.  According  to  what  I  heard,  sir 
Reginald  de  Roye,  the  lord  de  Garencieres,  the  lord  de  Chateau, 
morant,  and  sir  Taupin  de  Cautemelle,  governor  of  Gisora,  were  or. 
dered  on  this  mission.  They  left  the  city  of  Mans  with  forty  lances, 
and,  having  passed  through  Angers,  journeyed  on  to  Nantes,  when, 
having  entered  the  town,  they  found  there  the  duke.  He  gave  them 
a  good  welcome,  and  entertained  them  with  a  splendid  dinner  ;  but, 
before  this,  they  had  fulfilled  their  commission,  and  had  ably  ex- 
plained to  him  the  object  of  their  coming,  and  what  the  king  and 
council  had  ordered  them  to  say.  The  duke  answered  prudently 
and  nobly,  "  That  he  would  be  most  happy  to  arrest  and  give  up  to 
the  king  sir  Peter  de  Craon,  but,  as  God  might  help  him,  he  neither 
knew  where  he  was,  nor  what  he  was  about :  he  therefore  entreated 
these  lords  to  make  his  peace,  for  he  had  assured  them  of  the  truth ;" 
adding,  "  he  had  heard,  upward  of  a  year  ago,  sir  Peter  de  Craon 
declare,  that  sir  Oliver  de  Clisson  hated  him  so  mortally,  he  would 
attack  him  the  first  favorable  opportunity,  with  all  the  force  he  coilld 
muster,  let  the  event  be  what  it  would.  When  he  told  me  this,  I 
asked  him  if  he  had  notified  this  to  sir  Oliver :  he  said  he  had,  and 
had  sent  him  his  defiance  ;  adding,  that  he  would  put  him  to  death, 
by  day  or  night,  the  very  first  time  he  met  him.  I  know  nothing 
further  of  the  matter,  and  am  surprised  that  my  lord  should  think  of 
making  war  on  me  for  this  cause.  Begging  his  pardon,  I  do  not  feel 
that  I  am  any  way  so  blameable,  either  toward  him  or  the  kingdom 
of  France,  that  war  should  be  declared  against  me  j  for  never  will  I 
infringe,  if  it  please  God,  the  alliances  that  have  been  entered  into 
between  us,  as  well  in  regard  to  the  marriage  of  our  children,  as  re. 
epecting  other  matters."  This  was  the  answej  the  French  knights 
received  from  the  duke  of  Brittany  ;  and,  when  they  had  dined  with 
him,  and  remained  one  day  more  at  Nantes,  they  took  leave,  and  set 
out  on  their  return  the  way  they  had  come. 

The  king  and  council  were  impatient  for  their  arrival,  to  hear  the 
duke's  answer.  What  you  have  just  heard,  the  knighte  repeated  to 
the  king,  and  to  those  intereated,  from  the  duke  of  Brittany.  The 
dukes  of  Berry  and  Burgundy  were  well  satisfied  with  it,  and  would 
have  persuaded  others  to  be  so  likewise,  saying,  the  answer  was 
proper  and  reasonable.  But  the  king  declared  that,  from  the  infor. 
motion  he  had  received,  he  was  of  a  contrary  opinion,  and  since  he 
was  come  so  far,  he  would  never  return  to  Paris  until  he  had  hum. 
bled  the  duke  of  Brittany.  The  dukes  of  Berry  and  Burgundy 
would  willingly  have  altered  this  declaration,  had  they  known  how, 
but  Ihey  were  not  attended  to;  and  the  king  had  taken  such  a  hatred 
to  sir  Petsrjde  Craon,  whom  he  said  the  duke  of  Brittany  secreted 
in  his  county,  that  no  excuses  were  of  avail. 

There  was  a  report  at  Mans,  and  in  many  other  places  of  France, 
that  the  lady  Jolande  de  Bar,  queen  of  Arragon,  and  cousin.german 
lo  the  king  of  France,  had  tiirown  into  the  prisons  of  Barcelona,  a 
knight  who  was  unknown  to  her  or  to  hei-  people ;  and,  from  his  re. 
fusal  to  tell  his  name,  he  was  thought  to  be  sir  Peter  de  Craon.  The 
queen  of  Arragon,  wishing  to  please  the  king,  wrote  to  hira  in  the 
most  friendly  terms,  to  say,  "  that  on  the  fifth  day  of  July  a  knight, 
with  a  handsome  array,  had  come  to  Barcelona,  with  intent  to  cross 
the  sea ;  that  he  had  hired  at  a  very  dear  rate,  a  vessel  to  carry  him, 
ab  he  said,  to  Naples.  Having  had  all  our  ports  well  guarded,  so 
ihat  tto  stranger  could  leave  them  without  permission,  and  this  knight 
refusing  to  say  who  he  was,  we  have  detained  him  in  prison.  We 
suppose,  from  tho  great  anxiety  he  shows  for  his  liberty,  that  he  is 
the  knight  you  are  seeking  for,  and  on  whose  account  you  have  writ. 
ton  to  us.  Have  the  goodness,  therefore,  to  send  hither,  as  speedily 
as  may  be,  some  persons  who  are  acquainted  with  sir  Peter  de  Craon ; 


have  heard  from  you.  .  We  shall  learn  with  pleasure  that  the  iutelli. 
gence  we  have  sent  has  been  agreeable  to  you  and  to  your  council. 
May  the  Holy  Spirit  have  you  in  his  keeping !  Written  at  Perpignaa 
the  ninth  day  of  July,"  and  signed  "  Jolande  de  Bar,  queen  of  Ar- 
ragon  and  Majorca,  lady  of  Sardinia."  The  superscription  waa, 
"  To  our  very  redoubted  lord  the  king  of  France." 

This  intelligence  softened  the  hearts  of  many,  and  the  ezpeditiod 
was  on  the  point  of  being  broken  off;  but  the  friends  of  the  coDBta. 
ble  thought  this  was  an  invented  story,  to  prevent  the  king  advaneiii( 
further ;  and  that  sir  Peter  de  Craon  was  in  danger  of  no  other  prison 
than  what  the  duke  of  Brittany  pleased,  for  he  was  safely  in  refuge 
within  his  duchy.  The  king  paid  no  attention  to  this  letter,  saying 
it  was  all  deceit;  but  the  duke  of  Burgundy  rej^ed,  "At  least,  my 
lord,  to  satisfy  my  niece  of  Arragon,  who  has  written  to  yon,  and  to 
deliver  this  knight,  if  he  be  guiltless,  condescend  to  send  some  one 
thither,  that  our  cousin  may  not  be  displeased  with  you  and  Vfith  us." 
"We  are  very  willing  to  do  so,  good  uncle,"  said  the  king,  "for  I 
wish  not  to  vex  you.  Let  some  persons  be  sent  to  Barcelona ,  but 
I  am  firmly  persuaded  that  the  traitor,  Peter  de  Craon,  is  not  tfiere, 
nor  in  any  prison  but  the  duke  of  Brittany's  palace ;  and  I  swear,  by 
the  faith  I  owe  St.  Denis,  that  one  day  he  shall  severely  pay  for  it." 
Nothing  could  alter  the  king's  opinion  that  sir  Peter  de  Craon  was 
in  Brittany.  The  duke  of  Brittany  received  regular  information  of 
what  was  passing,  and,  as  the  king  was  so  much  enraged  against 
him,  was  not  well  satisfied  of  his  security ;  for  he  saw  that  the  dukes 
of  Berry  and  Burgundy  had  no  weight  in  the  council,  and  that  the 
party  of  his  adversary,  Clisson,  led  the  king  just  as  they  pleased. 
He  had  his  castles  and  towns  most  strictly  guarded ;  but,  unfortu. 
nately  for  him,  there  were  no  towns  or  castles  he  dared  trust  his 
person  to,  excepting  Vannes.  Campel,  Dol,  Quimperl^,  Ermine, 
Quimper.Corentin,  and  Suseniot.  He  had  written  to  the  knights 
and  barons  of  Brittany,  from  whom  he  looked  for  support  and  advice, 
but  they  all  dissembled  with  him,  seeing  the  king,  their  lord  para, 
mount,  so  wroth  against  him,  and  from  Ws  so  openly  taking  the  part 
of  sir  Peter  de  Craon  against  the  king  and  the  constable,  which  was 
very  indecent.  He  almost  repented  what  he  had  done ;  but  his  spirit 
was  so  lofty,  he  disdained  to  own  it,  and  he  said  to  himself,  "  If  the 
king,  as  he  seems  now  inclined,  enter  Brittany  with  his  army,  I  will 
not,  at  the  beginning,  make  any  opposition,  that  I  may  see  who  are 
my  friends  and  enemies,  nor  will  I  hurry  myself  to  retaliate ;  but, 
when  he  shall  think  himself  in  full  security,  I  will  fall  upon  him, 
since  there  is  no  other  way  of  obtaining  peace." 

Thus  did  the  duke  counsel  with  himself,  and  at  times  with  his 
ministers ;  for  he  concluded  that  a  war  with  France  was  now  inevi, 
table.  It  was  not  90,  however,  for  matters  turned  out  otherwise  than 
he  expected,  to  his  great  advantage,  The  old  proverb  says,  "  He  is 
not  poor  who  is  lucky."  The  duke  of  Brittany  was  wondrous  for. 
tunate  at  this  season,  from  an  astonishing  and  pitiable  accident  that 
befel  the  king  of  France.  Nothing  less  could  have  withdrawn  from 
him  the  dangers  he  was  surrounded  by,  and  permitted  him  the  enjoy 
ment  of  peace. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

TUB  KINS,  HATINa  LEFT  MAKS  TO  CARRY  ON  HIS  WAR  A&AIKST  BRITTANY, 
IS  ORDERED  TO  RETURN,  BY  AN  UNKNOWN  PERSON.  THIS  SAME  DAY, 
HIS  MIND  IS  DERAN6ED,  AND  HE  IS  BROUOHT  BACE  TO  MANS. 

When  the  king  of  France  had  resided  about  three  weeks  in  the 
city  of  Mans,  during  which  time  councils  were  daily  held,  and  whefi 
the  knights  were  returned  with  the  duke  of  Brittany's  answer,  as 
you  have  heard  ;  the  king  said,  that  since  he  knew  what  to  depend 
on,  he  would  not  longer  stay  at  Mans,  for  it  was  displeasing  and 
hurtful  to  him,  but  advance  toward  the  frontiers  of  Brittany,  nearer 
this  duke,  who  was  supporting  the  traitor,  sir  Peter  de  Craon.  The 
intention  of  the  king  was  to  deprive  the  duke  of  Brittany  of  hia 
duchy,  and  nominate  a  governor  of  it,  until  his  children  should  be 
of  age  to  have  it  restored  to  them,  but  the  present  duke  was  to  be 
driven  thence ;  and  this  determination  was  so  firmly  rooted  in  hia 
mind,  nothing  could  make  him  change  it.  He  set  out  from  Mans 
between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  and  the  lords  and 
others  who  had  been  quartered  there  prepared  to  follow  him,  after 
they  had  heard  mass  and  drank  a  cup.  He  had,  the  evening  before, 
sent  for  the  marshals  of  his  army  to  his  chamber,  and  ordered  them 
to  have  the  men.at.arms  ready  by  early  mom  to  march  to  Angers ; 
"  for,"  he  added, "  we  have  determined  never  to  return  from  Brittany, 
until  we  shall  have  destroyed  the  traitors  who  give  us  so  much 
trouble."  The  marshals  gave  their  orders  for  the  army  to  march  on 
the  morrow,  and  assured  the  captains  that  it  was  now  determined 
upon  to  pursue  the  road  to  Brittany.  The  day  the  king  left  Mans 
was  excessively  hot,  as  was  to  be  expected,  for  it  was  the  middle  of 
August,  when  the  sun  ia  in  its  greatest  force. 

You  must  know,  in  order  perhaps  to  account  truly  for  what  fol- 
lowed, that  the  king,  during  his  stay  at  Mans,  labored  hard  and 
assiduously  in  the  council,  where  he  had  but  Uttle  assistance,  and 
was  besides  not  perfectly  recovered  in  health.  He  had  been  the 
whole  summer  feeble  in  body  and  mind,  scarcelv  eating  or  drinking 


anything,  and  almost  daily  attacked  with  fever,  to  which  he  was 
for  he  whom  we  hold  in  prison  shall  not'  be  set  at  liberty  until  we^^natui^v  mchned.  and  this  was  increased  by  any  contradiction  01 
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"atigue.  He  suffered  much  from  the  insult  offered  his  constable,  so 
that  his  physicians  and  uncles  noticed  that  at  times  his  intellects 
wore  deranged  ;  but  they  could  not  do  anything,  for  he  would  not 
listen  tu  what  they  proposed,  nor  would  he  consent,  on  any  account, 
tu  defer  the  expedition  to  Brittany. 

I  was  told  that  a  strange  accident  happened  to  him  as  he  was 
riding  through  the  forest  of  Mans,  for  which  he  ought  to  have  assem 
bled  his  council,  instead  of  pursuing  his  march  farther.  A  man,  bare- 
headed,  with  naked  feet,  clothed  in  a  jerkin  of  white  russet,*  that 
sh  iwed  he  was  more  mad  than  otherwise,  rushed  out  from  among 
the  trees,  and  boldly  seized  the  reins  of  the  king's  horse.  Having 
thus  stopped  him,  he  said,  "  King,  ride  no  farther,  but  return,  for 
thou  art  betrayed."  This  speech  made  such  an  impression  on  the 
king's  mind,  which  was  weak,  that  his  understanding  was  shaken. 
As  the  man  finished  his  speech,  the  men-at-arms  advanced  and  beat 
him  soundly  on  his  hands,  which  made  him  drop  the  reins.  I'hey 
suffered  him  to  run  off,  without  paying  attention  to  what  he  had  said, 
thinking  he  was  some  madman,  for  which  they  were  by  many  after- 
wards grea  iy  blamed  and  disgraced :  they  ought  at  least  to  have 
arrested  bin,  to  have  examined  if  he  were  really  mad,  and  to  learn 
why  he  had  uttered  such  words,  and  whence  he  had  come.  Nothing, 
however,  was  done,  and  he  made  off  by  their  rear,  and  was  never 
after  seen  by  any  who  had  the  least  knowledge  of  him.  Those  who 
were  near  the  Idng's  person,  heard  very  plainly  the  words  be  had 
spoicen. 

The  king  and.  his  army  passed  on ;  and  it  might  be  about  twelve 
o'clock  when  they  were  clear  of  the  forest.  They  now  entered  an 
extensive  sandy  plain  ;  and  the  sun  was  so  resplendent,  and  in  such 
force,  that  scarcely  any  could  endure  the  heat :  the  horses,  conse- 
quently, suffered  much.  There  were  none  so  used  to  arms  as  not  to 
complain  of  the  oppressive  heat ;  and  the  lords  took  different  routes, 
apart  from  each  other.  The  king  rode  by  himself,  to  have  less  dust ; 
and  the  dukes  of  Berry  and  Burgundy,  conversing  together,  kept  on 
his  left  hand,  at  about  two  acres'  distance  from  him.  The  other 
lords,  such  as  the  count  de  la.  Marche,  sir  James  de  Bourbon,  sir 
Charles  d'Albret,  sir  Philip  d'Artois,  sir  Henry  and  sir  Philip  de  Bar, 
sir  Peter  de  Navarre,  rode  in  different  paths.  The  duke  of  Bourbon, 
the  lord  de  Coucy,  sir  Charles  d'Angers,  the  baron  d'lvry,  were  fol. 
lowing  at  a  gentle  pace,  talking  together,  and  some  distance  from 
the  king,  not  suspecting  the  misfortune  which  was  on  the  point  of 
befalling  him.  It  was  manifestly  the  work  of  God,  whose  punish- 
ments are  severe,  to  make  his  creatures  tremble.  Have  we  not  seen 
many  similar  examples,  both  in  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament, 
especially  in  the  instance  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  the  Assyrians  ? 
He  reigned  over  them  with  such  power,  that  nothing  was  spoken  of 
but  his  magnificence  and  glory  ;  when  suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  his 
pomp,  the  Lord  of  kings,  God,  the  Master  of  heaven  and  earth,  and 
Creator  of  all  things,  struck  him  in  such  wise  that  he  lost  his  senses 
and  his  kingdom  He  continued  for  seven  years  in  this  deplorable 
state,  living  on  acorns  and  wild  fruits,  having  the  taste  of  a  wild  boar 
or  hog.  After  this  period  of  penitence,  God  restored  to  him  his 
senses  and  memory  ;  upon  which  he  declared  to  Daniel,  the  servant 
of  the  Lord,  that  there  was  none  other  God  but  the  God  of  Israel. 
To  speak  truly,  God  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  three 
in  name,  but  one  in  substance,  was,  is  and  ever  will  be,  of  as  sufH- 
cisnt  power  to  declare  his  works  as  from  the  beginning,  and  one 
ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  surprised  at  whatever  wonderful  things 
happen. 

The  reason  why  I  thus  speak  is,  that  a  great  influence  from  Heaven 
this  day  fell  on  the  king  of  France,  and,  as  some  say,  from  his  own 
fault.  The  physicians  of  his  body,  who  ought  to  have  known  well 
his  constitution,  declared,  that  considering  the  weak  state  of  his 
health,  he  should  not  have  thus  exposed  himself  to  the  heat  of  the 
day,  but  have  rode  in  the  cool  of  the  mornings  or  evenings.  Those 
who  had  advised  otherwise  were  disgraced  ;  but  he  had  been  long 
led  by  his  ministers  to  act  just  as  they  pleased.  The  king  rode  over 
this  sandy  plain,  that  reflected  the  heat,  which  was  much  greater 
than  had  been  ever  before  known  or  felt  in  that  season :  he  was  be- 
sides dressed  in  a  jacket  of  black  velvet  that  added  to  the  warmth, 
and  had  only  a  single  hood  of  crimson,  ornamented*  with  a  chaplet  of 
large  beautiful  pearls  the  queen  had  presented  to  him  on  his  leaving 
her.  He  was  followed  by  one  of  his  pages,  who  had  a  Montauban 
cap  of  polished  steel  on  his  head  that  glittered  in  the  sun,  and  behind 
hfm  another  page  rode  on  horseback,  carrying  a  vermilion-colored 
lance,  enveloped  with  silk  for  the  king,  the  head  of  which  lance  was 
broad,  sharp  and  bright.  The  lord  de  la  Riviere  had  brought  a  dozen 
such  when  he  last  came  from  Toulouse,  and  this  was  one ;  for  he  had 
presented  the  whole  to  the  king,  who  had  given  three  to  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  and  the  same  number  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 

As  they  were  thus  riding,  the  pages,  who  were  but  children,  grew 
r.egligent  of  themselves  and  their  horses ;  and  the  one  who  bore  the 
Unee  fell  asleep,  and,  forgetfuil  of  what  he  had  in  his  hand,  let  it  fall 
on  the  casque  of  the  page  before  him,  which  made  both  the  lance 
jrtd  casque  ring  loudly.  The  king,  being  so  near,  (the  pages  rode 
alri'iost  on  the  heels  of  his  horse,)  was  startled  and  shuddered ;  for 
hi-  iiad  in  his  mind  the  words  the  wise  man  or  fool  had  spoken  when 
li«  soizcd  his  horse's  reins  in  the  forest  of  Mans,  and  fancied  a  host 
of  enemies  were  come  to  sla,  him.     In  this  distraction  of  mind,  h ! 
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drew  his  sword,  and  advanced  on  the  pages,  (for  his  senses  wor« 
quite  gone,  and  imagined  himself  surrounded  by  enemies,)  giving 
blows  of  his  sword,  indifferent  on  whom  they  fell,  and  bawled  out, 
"  Advance  !  advance  on  these  traitors."  The  pages,  seeing  the  king 
thus  wroth,  took  cr.re  of  themselves,  for  they  imagined  they  had 
angered  him  by  their  negligence,  and  spurred  their  horses  different 
ways.  The  duke  of  Orleans  was  not  far  distant  from  the  kimg,  who 
made  up  to  him  with  his  drawn  sword,  for  at  that,  moment  his  frenzy 
iiad  deprived  him  of  the  means  of  knowing  either  his  brother  oi 
uncles.  The  duke  of  Orleans,  seeing  him  apprroach  with  his  naked 
sword,  grew  alarmed,  and,  spurring  his  horse,  made  off  and  the  king 
after  him.  The  duke  of  Burgundy,  hearing  the  cries  of  the  pages,, 
cast  his  eyes  to  that  quarter,  and  seeing  the  king  pursuing  his  brother 
with  his  drawn  sword,  was  thunderstruck,  and  not  without  reasons 
he  cried  out  for  help,  saying,  "  My  lord  has  lost  hiMenses :  for  God's 
sake  lay  hands  on  him  :"  and  then  added,  "  Fly,  fair  nephew  of  Or. 
leans :  fly,  or  my  lord  will  murder  you."  The  duke  of  Orleans  was 
much  frightened,  ani  galloped  as  fast  as  his  horse  could  go,  followed 
by  knights  and  squires.  There  were  now  great  shoutings,  insomuch 
that  those  at  a  distance  thought  that  they  were  hunting  a  wolf  or 
hare,  until  they  learnt  it  was  the  king,  who  was  not  himself. 

The  duke  of  Orleans,  however,  escaped  by  making  several  turns, 
i. ».  was  aided  by  knights,  squires,  and  men-at-arms,  who  surrounded 
the  king,  and  allowed  him  to  waste  his  strength  on  them ;  for,  of 
course,  the  more  he  exerted  himself,  the  weaker  he  grew.  When 
he  made  a  blow  at  any  one  knight  or  squire,  they  fell  before  the 
stroke,  and  I  never  heard  that  in  this  fit  of  madness  any  one  was 
killed.*  Several  were  struck  down  by  his  blows,  because  no  one 
made  any  defence.  At  last,  when  he  was  quite  jaded  and  running 
down  with  sweat,  and  his  horse  in  a  lather  from  fatigue,  a  Norman 
knight,  who  was  one  of  his  chamberlains,  and  much  beloved  by  him, 
called  sir  William  Martel,  came  behind,  and  caught  liim  in  his  arms, 
though  he  had  his  sword  still  in  his  hand.  When  he  was  thus  held, 
all  the  other  lords  came  up,  and  took  the  sword  from  him  :  he  was 
dismounted,  and  gently  laid  on  the  ground,  that  his  jacket  might  he 
stripped  from  him,  to  give  him  more  air  and  cool  him.  His  three 
uncles  and  brother  approached ;  but  he  had  lost  all  knowledge  of 
them,  showing  no  symptoms  of  acquaintance  or  affection,  but  rolled 
his  eyes  round  in  his  head  without  speaking  to  any  one.  The  princes 
of  the  blood  were  in  amazement,  and  knew  not  what  to  say  nor  hew 
to  act.  The  dukes  of  Berry  and  Burgundy  at  length  said,  "  We  must 
return  to  Mans,  for  the  expedition  is  at  an  end  for  this  season." 
They  did  not  then  say  all  they  thought ;  but  they  made  their  inten- 
tions very  apparent  to  those  who  were  not  in  their  good  graces,  oa 
their  return  to  Paris,  as  I  shall  relate  in  the  course  of  this  history. 
It  must  be  owned,  that  when  all  things  are  considered,  it  was  a  great 
pity  for  a  king  of  France,  who  is  the  most  noble  and  powerful  prince 
in  the  world,  to  be  thus  suddenly  deprived  of  his  senses.  There 
could  not  be  any  remedy  applied,  nor  any  amendment  expected, 
since  God  willed  it  should  be  so. 

Having  undressed  and  cooled  him  as  gently  as  they  could,  they 
laid  him  on  a  litter,  and  carried  him  slowly  to  Mans.  The  mar.  ' 
shals  instantly  sent  orders  for  the  van  to  return,  and  the  whole 
army  was  informed  there  was  an  end  to  the  expedition.  To  some 
the  reasons  were  told  why  it  was  thus  put  an  end  to,  to  others  not. 
The  evening  the  king  was  brought  back  to  Mans,  his  physicians 
were  much  occupied  with  him,  and  the  princes  of  his  blood  in  the 
utmost  trouble.  The  event  was  spoken  of  very  differently ;  some 
said  the  king,  to  ruin  the  kingdom  of  France,  had  been  poisoned,  or 
bewitched,  the  morning  before  he  left  Mans.  These  words  were  so 
often  repeated,  that  they  came  to  the  ears  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and 
others  of  the  blood-royal.  In  conversation  together,  they  said,  "Do 
you  hear  (for  you  must  unless  you  shut  your  ears,),  what  murmurings 
there  are  against  the  king's  ministers  ?  It  is  reported  and  commonly 
believed,  that  he  has  been  poisoned  or  bewitched ;  now,  how  can 
we  know  whether  this  has  been  done  or  not?"  Some  made  answer, 
"  From  his  physicians,  for  they  must  know  his  habit  and  constitu- 
tion." The  physicians  were  sent  for,  and  most  strictly  examined  by 
the  duke  of  Burgundy.  To  this  examination  they  replied,  "  that  the 
king  had,  for  a  long  time,  been  suffering  under  this  disorder;  and, 
knowing  that  this  weakness  of  intellect  oppressed  him  grievously, 
it  would  make  its  appearance."  The  duke  of  Burgundy  told  the 
physicians,  "  that  in  the  whole  of  the  matter  they  had  honestly 
acquitted  themselves,  but  that  the  king,  from  his  great  anxiety  to 
undertake  this  war,  would  not  listen  to  any  advice  on  the  subject  of 
his  health.  Cursed  be  this  expedition,  and  Unhappy  is  it  that  ever  it 
was  proposed,  for  it  has  been  his  destrucUon ;  and  it  would  have 
been  better  that  Clisson  and  his  whole  race  had  been  murdered,  than 
that  the  king  had  beejj  afflicted  with  such  a  disorder.  News  of  it 
will  be  carried  everywhere,  and,  as  he  is  now  but  a  young  man,  we 
who  are  his  uncles,  and  his  blood,  who  should  have  advised  him, 
shall  be  much  blamed,  though  we  have  been  no  way  in  fault.  Now 
tell  us,  said  the  duke,  addressing  himself  to  the  physicians,  "  were 
you  present  yesterday  morning  at  his  dinner  before  he  mounted  his 
horse  7  "  Yes,  in  God's  name  were  we,"  said  they.  "  And  what 
did  he  eat  and  drink  7"     "  So  very  little,  that  it  is  scarcely  worth 
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■Motioning ;  for  lie  sat  musing  the  whole  time."  "  And  who  was 
the  panon  that  last  served  him  with  liquor?"  asked  the  duke. 
"  That  we  know  not,"  said  the  physicians  ;  "  for  as  soon  as  the  table 
was  removed,  we  went  away  to  make  ourselves  ready  for  riding,  but 
you  will  learn  it  from  his  butlers  or  chamberlains."  Robert  Tulles, 
a  squire  from  Normandy,  and  head  butler,  was  called.  On  his  com- 
ing, he  was  questioned  who  had  served  the  king  with  wine.  He 
replied,  "  My  lords,  sir  Robert  de  Lignac."  The  knight  was  then 
seni  for,  and  asked  whence  he  had  taken  the  wine  to  serve  the  king 
the  morning  before  he  mounted  his  horse.  "  My  lords,"  said  he, 
"  here  is  Robert  Tulles  who  gave  it  me,  and  tasted  it,  as  well  as 
myself,  in  the  king's  presence."  "  That  is  true,"  added  Robert 
Tulles  ;  "  and  in  this  respect  there  shall  not  be  the  smallest  ground 
for  suspicions  ;  for  there  is  now  some  of  the  very  same  in  bottles  to 
what  the  king  drank,  which  we  will  open  and  drink  before  you." 

The  duke  of  Berry  then  said,  "We  are  debating  here  about  noth- 
ing :  the  king  is  only  poisoned  or  bewitched  by  bad  advisers,  but 
it  is  not  time  at  present  to  talk  of  these  matters.  Let  us  bear  the 
misfortune  as  well  as  we  can  for  the  moment." 


CHAPTER    XLV. 

XUCa  CHARLES  VI.  OF  FKAITCE,  CONTINmNa  DERANaED  IK  lUSD,  IS  BE- 
HOVED FROM  MANS  TO  CREIL,  ON  THE  OISE.  THE  REOENCV  OF  THE 
EINOOOM  IS  eiVEN  TO  THE  DUEES  OF  BERRY  AND  BCBaUNOY  BY  THE 
THREE  E.<!TATES. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  duke  of  Berry's  speech,  the  lords  retired 
to  their  lodgings  for  the  night ;  and  the  king's  uncles  ordered  four 
knights  of  honor  to  sit  up  with  the  king,  to  attend  him  quietly,  and 
administer  to  his  wants.  They  were  sir  Reginald  de  Roye,  sir 
Reginald  de  Trie,  the  lord  de  Garencieres,  and  sir  William  Martel. 
The  lord  de  la  Riviere,  sir  John  le  Mercier,  Montagu,  the  bfcgue  de 
Villaines,  sir  William  des  Bordes,  and  sir  Helion  de  Lignac,  were 
ordered  not  to  interfere  in  any  manner  of  business  until  the  king 
should  be  perfectly  recovered.  On  receiving  this  order,  they  de- 
parted, and  others  took  charge  of  the  government.  On  the  morrow 
morning,  the  king's  uncles  visited  him :  they  found  him  very  weak, 
and  asked  how  he  had  slept?  His  chamberlains  replied,  "Very 
little :  he  cannot  rest."  "  This  is  sad  news,"  said  the  duke  of  Bur- 
guady.  All  three  then  approached  him ;  and  by  this  time  the  "duke 
of  Orleans  arrived,  and  asked  him  how  he  was  ?  He  made  no  an. 
swer,  but  stared  at  them  without  recollecting  who  they  were.  These 
lords  were  much  shocked,  and,  conversing  together,  said,  "  We  need 
not  stay  longer,  for  he  is  extremely  ill,  and  we  do  him  more  harm 
than  good  by  our  presence.  We  have  ordered  his  chamberlains  and 
physicians  to  take  every  care  of  him,  which  of  course  they  will  do. 
Let  us  consider  how  the  kingdom  is  to  be  governed,  for  a  government 
must  speedily  be  provided,  or  all  things  will  go  ill."  "  Good  brother," 
said  the  duke  of  Burgundy  to  the  duke  of  Berry,  "  it  will  be  neces. 
sary  for  us  to  go  to  Paris,  and  order  the  king  to  be  brought  hence 
gently ;  for  we  can  have  him  better  attended  when  nearer  to  us  than 
here.  We  will  assemble  the  whole  council  at  Paris,  and  discuss 
how  the  kingdom  shall  be  governed,  and  whether  our  fair  nephew 
of  Orleans  be  regent  or  we."  "  It  is  well  spoken,"  replied  the  duke 
of  Berry :  "  let  us  consider  of  the  best  place  for  the  king  to  be  removed 
to  for  the  recovery  of  his  health."  After  some  consultation,  it  was 
determined  he  should  be  carried,  with  tivery  precaution,  to  the  castle 
of  Creil,  which  has  a  good  air,  and  is  in  a  rich  country  on  the  river 
Oise. 

When  this  was  settled,  the  men-at-arms  were  disbanded,  and  or- 
ders given  by  the  marshals  for  them  to  retire  peaceably  to  their  homes, 
without  committing  any  ravages  on  the  country ;  and  that,  if  such 
sxcesses  were  indulged  in,  the  leaders  would  be  called  upon  to  make 
reparation.  The  king's  uncles  and  the  chancellor  of  France  sent  oiT 
varlets  to  the  different  cities  and  principal  towns  in  Picardy,  to  order 
the  inhabitants  to  be  very  attentive  in  the  guard  of  them,  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  king  was  indisposed^  These  orders  were  obeyed.  The 
French  nation  was  dismayed  and  concerned  when  it  was  publicly 
known  that  the  king  labored  under  a  frenzy.  They  spoke  much 
against  those  whu  had  advised  him  to  this  expedition  to  Brittany, 
and  said  he  had  been  betrayed  by  those  who  had  urged  him  on 
against  the  duke  and  sir  Peter  de  Craon.  People's  tongues  could 
not  be  stopped,  for  it  was  so  serious  a  misfortune,  it  was  necessary 
vent  should  be  somehow  given  to  the  vexation  it  caused. 

The  king  was  carried  to  Creil,  and  put  under  the  care  of  the  be- 
fore-named  knights  and  his  physicians.  The  men-at-arms  were 
disbanded,  and  marched  home.  It  was  strictly  forbidden  the  queen's 
household  and  all  othera,  under  pain  of  being  severely  punished,  to 
mention  this  misfortune  to  the  queen,  who  was  far  gone  with  child. 
It  was  concealed  from  her  for  some  time,  during  which  the  king  was 
uadsr  liie  care  of  the  knights  at  Creil,  and  his  physicians,  who  were 
giving  him  .arious  medicines,  which,  however,  did  him  httle  good. 
At  this  time,  there  was  a  most  learned  physician  in  France,  who  had 
not  his  equal  anywhere,  a  friend  of  the  lord  de  Coney,  and  born  on 
his  lauds.  His  name  was  master  William  de  Harseley :  he  had  fixed 
his  residence  in  the  city  of  Laon,  which  he  preferred  to  any  other. 
On  fiiBt  hearing  of  the  king's  iUness  and  the  cause  of  it,  knowing, 
u  be  thought,  the  king's  constitution,  he  said,  "  TMs  disorder  of  the 


king  proceeds  from  the  alarm  in  the  forest,  and  by  inheriting  too 
much  of  his  mother's  weak  nerves."  These  words  were  carried  to 
the  lord  de  Coucy,  at  that  time  in  Paris  with  the  duke  of  Orlean* 
and  the  king's  uncles.  The  whole  of  the  council,  aud  the  principal 
barons  and  prelates  of  the  realm,  were  there  assembled,  to  consult 
on  the  government  of  the  kingdom  during  the  king's  illness,  and  until 
he  should  be  perfectly  restored ;  and  whether  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
or  his  uncles,  or  all  three,  should  have  the  regency.  They  were  up- 
ward of  fifteen  days  before  they  could  agree  :  at  last,  it  was  thought 
advisable,  from  the  youth  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  which  made  him 
unfit  to  bear  so  great  a  weight,  that  the  two  uncles  of  the  king  shoula 
govern  the  kingdom ;  but  that  the  duke  of  Burgundy  should  be  the 
principal ;  and  that  the  duchess  of  Burgundy  sheuld  remain  with  the 
queen,  and  be  respected  as  second  to  her  in  rank. 


CHAPTER   XLVl. 

THE  LORD  DE  COUCY  INTIt  IDUCES  THE  OREAT  PHYSICIAN,  MASTER  WIUJA> 
DE  HARSELEY,  TO  CURE  THE  KINO  OF  FRANCE.  VARIOUS  CAUSIS  AS- 
SIQNED  FOR  THIS  DISORDER. 

The  Lord  de  Coucy  was  not  unmindful  of  what  he  had  heard  of 
master  William  de  Harsetey.  He  spoke  of  him  to  the  king's  uncles, 
and  mentioned  his  learning  and  success,  and  that  it  would  be  proper 
he  should  try  his  skill  to  recover  the  king.  The  dukes  of  Berry  and 
Burgundy  listened  to  it,  and  sent  for  him.  On  his  arrival  at  Paris,  he 
first  waited  on  the  lord  de  Coucy,  with  whom  he  was  very  intimate, 
and  he  introduced  him  to  the  king's  uncles,  sb  ing :  "  Here  is  master 
William  de  Harseley,  of  whom  I  spoke  to  yuu."  The  two  dukes 
received  him  kindly,  and  made  liim  welcome.  They  then  ordered 
him  to  visit  the  king  at  Creil,  and  remain  with  him  until  he  should 
have  restored  him  to  health.  Master  William,  in  consequence  of 
these  erders  from  the  duke,  set  out  from  Paris  in  good  array,  as  was 
becoming  him,  and  arrived  at  Creil,  where  he  established  himself 
near  the  king's  person,  and  took  the  lead  over  the  other  physicians, 
undertaking  to  make  a  cure ;  for  he  saw  it  was  to  be  done,  since  the 
disorder  was  caused  by  weakness  of  nerves,  from  the  sudden  alarm 
of  the  appearance  of  the  madman,  and  then  by  the  noise  from  the 
blow  on  the  page's  helmet ;  and  he  was  very  anidous  to  restore  the 
king  to  health. 

News  of  the  king  of  France's  illness  was  carried  far  and  near,  and, 
however  others  may  have  been  grieved  at  it,  you  may  suppose  that 
the  duke  of  Brittany  and  sir  Peter  de  Craon  were  not  much  affected : 
they  soon  dried  their  tears,  for  he  was  pursuing  them  with  bitter 
hatred.  Pope  Boniface  and  his  cardinals  at  Rome  were  rejoiced  on 
hearing  it.  They  assembled  in  full  consistory,  and  said  the  worst 
of  their  enemies,  meaning  the  king  of  France,  was  severely  chastised, 
when  God  had  thus  deprived  him  of  his  senses ;  and  that  this  pun. 
ishment  had  been  inflicted  by  Heaven,  for  having  so  strenuously  sup. 
ported  the  anti-pope  of  Avignon ;  that  this  chastisement  should  make 
him  attend  more  to  his  own  kingdom,  and  that  their  cause  would 
now  be  better. 

The  pope  and  cardinals  at  Avignon,  considering  the  great  support 
the  king  had  given  them,  had  cause  for  alarm ;  but  they  showed  none 
for  the  honor  of  the  king  and  realm.  They  said  among  themselves, 
that  the  king  was  young  and  willful,  and  had,  by  his  own  fault, 
brought  on  him  this  disorder;  and  those  about  his  person  had  allowed 
him  to  act  too  much  as  he  pleased ;  and  that  he  had  exerted  himself 
in  different  excesses,  and  by  riding  post  night  and  day;  and  had 
labored  unreasonably,  in  mind  and  body,  on  matters  that  should  have 
been  done  by  his  ministers  and  not  by  himself;  and  that  if  he  had 
been  properly  and  soberly  educated  by  the  advice  of  his  uncles,  this 
unfortunate  illness  would  never  have  happened.  They  added,  that, 
"  when  he  was  on  his  journey  to  Languedoc,  he  had  promised,  on 
the  word  of  a  king,  and  swore  likewise  on  his  faith,  that  he  would 
raise  a  sufficient  force  to  destroy  the  anti-pope  and  his  cardinals  at 
Rome,  and  put  an  end  to  the  schism  and  troubles  of  the  church ;  but 
he  had  done  nothing,  and  thus  forfeited  his  oath  and  promise,  by 
which  he  has  angered  God,  who,  to  correct  him,  punishes  him  with 
this  rod  of  frenzy.  It  therefore  behooves  us,  when  he  shall  have  re. 
covered  his  health,  which  may  soon  happen,  to  send  properly  instructed 
legates  to  remonstrate  with  him  on  this  breach  of  promise,  in  order 
that,  through  our  neglect,  he  may  not  be  forgetful  of  it."  Such  was 
the  language  at  Avignon  between  the  pope  and  cardinals,  who 
agreed  that  this  disorder  had  been  incurred  by  his  own  negligence 
and  fault ;  but  they  greatly  blamed  those  of  his  council  and  house. 
hold  for  not  having  better  attended  to  him.  Many  others,  in  France, 
did  the  same. 

In  a  church  at  Haspres,  in  Hainault,  dependent  on  the  abbey  of 
Saint  Vast  at  Arras,  lies  the  canonized  body  of  Saint  Aquaire,  in 
a  rich  shrine  of  silver.  The  saint  is  celebrated  for  the  cures  he  has 
performed  on  those  afflicted  with  madness,  and  on  that  account  is 
much  visited  from  all  parts.  To  pay  due  respect  to  the  saint,  there 
was  a  figure  of  wax  resembling  the  king,  which  was  sent  thither  with 
a  large  wax  taper,  and  offered,  with  much  devotion,  to  the  shrine  ot 
the  saint,  that  he  might  pray  to  God  to  aUeviate  this  crud  affliction 
of  the  king.  A  similar  offering  was  made  to  Saint  Hermier  in  Ronais, 
who  has  the  reputation  of  curing  madness,  and  wherever  there  were 
saints  that  were  supposed  «o  have  efficacy,  bj    heir  prayers  to  Go*. 
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in  Buch  disorders,  thither  were  sent  offerings  from  the  kjng  with  much 
ceremony  and  devotion. 

When  this  event  was  known  in  England,  the  king  and  lords  were 
.greatly  concerned  thereat.  The  duke  of  Lancaster  especially  testi- 
fied his  sorrow,  and  said  to  the  knights  near  his  person ;  "  On  my 
faith,  it  is  a  great  pity,  for  he  showed  himself  a  man  of  courage,  with 
a  strong  inclination  to  do  good.  When  I  took  leave  of  him  at  Amiens, 
he  said :  '  Fair  cousin  of  Lancaster,  I  earnestly  entreat  you  will 
exert  yourself  to  the  utmost  of  your  power  that  there  may  be  a  solid 
Deace  between  our  kingdoms :  we  may  then  march  a  powerful  army 
against  this  Amurat,  who  has  conquered  the  kingdom  of  Armenia 
from  its  lawful  monarch,  and  who  intends  to  destroy  all  Christendom, 
that  we  may  exalt  our  faith,  as  we  are  bounden  so  to  do.'  Now," 
added  the  duke,  "  there  is  an  end  to  this,  for  he  will  never  again 
have  that  confidence  he  before  enjoyed  put  in  him."  "  That  is  true 
enough,"  said  those  who  heard  him,  "  and  the  kingdom  of  France 
■eemi  likaljr  to  fall  into  maoh  troobla.'' 


lady,  resided  at  Paris  with  the  queen,  and  had  the  supreme  govern, 
ment  of  her  and  her  household,  so  that  no  one  was  permitted  to  speak 
with  the  queen  but  through  her  permission.  This  lady  hated  with 
her  whole  heart  sir  Oliver  de  Clisson,  on  account  of  the  duke  of 
Brittany,  who  was  nearly  related  to  her.  She  frequently  remonstrated 
with  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  saying,  that  those  who  had  tapported 
sir  Oliver  de  Clisson  against  so  potent  a  prince  as  his  cousin  the 
duke  of  Brittany,  were  very  blameworthy.  The  duke  of  Burgundy 
was  cool  and  prudent,  and  saw  far  into  the  state  of  affairs  and  their 
consequences :  he  wished  not  to  encourage  any  troubles  in  France, 
but  to  keep  every  one  in  good  humor  as  long  as  it  should  be  possi: 
ble,  and  on  this  account  had  never  opposed  any  measures  of  his  late 
brother,  Charies  V.  nor  of  his  nephew,  the  present  king.  He  there- 
fore replied  thus  gently  to  his' wife :  "  Lady,  it  is  good  at  all  times 
to  dissemble.  The  duke  of  Brittany,  it  is  true,  is  a  great  prince,  and 
an  overmatch  for  the  lord  de  Clisson.  If  I  join  the  duke  and  make 
myself  openly  one  of  his  partisans,  the  kingdom  would  be  dissatisfiedt 
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ns  was  OF  berrv  and  BtmauNDv  ruin  tbose  who  bad  bebn  the 

eOimDENTUL  SERVANTS  OF   THE    EINQ.       THE    DUEE    OF   BimaiTNDY 
TREATS  BtniELY  THE  CONSTABLE  DE  CLISSON. 

Sl7CH  were  the  conversations  of  lords  in  different  countries  on  hear. 
ing  of  the  king  of  France's  illness,  who  remained  confined  in  the 
castle  of  Creil,  under  the  care  of  the  four  knights,  and  master  William 
de  Harseley,  who  had  the  sole  management  of  him :  none  were 
allowed  to  speak  with  the  king,  nor  eveil  enter  the  castle,  but  such 
as  had  his  permission,  or  were  acting  under  his  orders.  At  times, 
the  dukes  of  Orleans  and  Bourbon  came  to  visit  the  king,  and  see 
how  he  was  going  on,  but  the  dukes  of  Berry  and  Burgundy  never 
left  Paris.  They  had  not  as  yet  made  any  changes  in  the  govern, 
ment,  but  they  shortly  intended  doing  so  in  regard  to  many  who  were 
not  in  their  good  graces,  from  their  behavior  when  in  power,  which 
was,  as  they  thought,  contradictory  and  presumptuous. 

The  duke  of  Berry  said,  that  Clisson,  la  Riviere,  le  Mercier,  and 
le  bftguede  Villaines,  had,  during  their  attendance  on  the  king  in 
Languedoc,  caused  his  treasurer  and  faithful  servant  Bethisac  to  be 
disgracefully  punished  with  death,  through  envy  and  wickedness , 
and  that  in  spite  of  anything  he  could  say  or  do,  he  could  never  get 
him  out  of  their  hands,  "  Let  them  now  beware  of  me,  for  the  time 
•hall  come  when  I  will  repay  them  with  the  same  coin,  and  struck 
from  the  same  mint,"  The  duke  of  Burgundy  and  those  attached 
to  him  loved  no  better  the  above-named  persons,  who  had  governed 
(he  king ;.  for  whenever  they  wanted  anything  at  court,  they  were 
repulsed  sharply  enough,  and  very  little  done  for  them,  of  which  they 
nuimured  aiid  talked  loudly  behind  their  backs. 

The  duchass  of  Burgundy,  whc  was  a  very  unforgiving  and  haughty 


and  not  without  reason ;  for  the  lord  de  Clisson  would  declare  and 
prove,  that  the  whole  hatred  our  cousin  the  duke  bears  him  is  foi 
having  supported  the  interests  of  France,  in  which  we  have  so  large 
a  share,  and  it  is  so  believed  throughout  the  realm.  Hitherto  I  have 
no  cause  whatever  to  incline  me  to  the  duke  against  the  lord  de 
Clisson.  It  therefore  behooves  me  to  dissemble -my  real  sentiments, 
if  I  wish  to  preserve  the  favor  of  the  king  and  country  to  whom  I  am 
bounden  by  every  tie,  which  is  not  my  case  with  regard  to  the  duke . 
of  Brittany.  It  has  happened  that  my  lord  the  king  is  indisposed, 
and  in  an  alarming  state  as  you  know :  this  is  very  much  against 
the  lord  de  Clisson,  and  will  be  hurtful  to  all  who  advised  him  to 
undertake  this  expedition,  and  on  which  he  was  so  obstinately  bent, 
in  spite  of  everything  my  brother  and  myself  could  urge  against  it 
The  rod  is  already  prepared  with  which  they  shall  be  punished,  a» 
you  shall  shortly  witness  or  hear  of;  but  have  the  goodness,  at  this 
moment,  to  have  a  Uttle  patience.  Lady,  lady,  there  is  no  season 
but  what  makes  some  return,  por  any  fortune  stable,  nor  afflicted 
heart  but  is  at  times  rejoiced,  nor  angered  minds  but  have  their  re- 
venge.  Clisson,  la  Riviere,  Montagu,  le  Mercier,  de  Villaines,  and 
others  who  have  acted  improperly,  will  shortly  be  made  to  suffer  for 
It."  With  such  conversations  did  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Bur- 
gundy amuse  themselves ;  and  not  many  days  after  this  last,-the  d  ukes' 
of  Berry  and  Burgundy  had  a  private  conference.  They  said,  "  U 
was  now  time  to  punish  those  who  had  dishonored  their  nephew,  the 
kmg,  and  who  had  led  him  to  act  according  to  their  pleasure.  We 
will  begin  first  with  tHe  constable,  for  he  is  of  the  highest  rank  and 
greatest  wealth ;  when  he  made  his  will  a  short  time  ago,  on  beinj 
wounded,  he  proved  he  had  seventeen  hundred  thousand  francs  ii 
money  and  moveables.  How  the  devil  could  he  have  amassed  such 
a  sum  1.  For  the  marriage  of  his  daughter,  with  our  cousin,  John  of 
Bmtanv,  whom  he  ransomed  from  England,  must  have  cost  him.  if 
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die  whole,  two  hundred  thousand  francs !  But  how  ehall  we  manage 
to  begin  on  him,  with  any  reasonable  pretext  ?  for  he  is  strongly 
lupported  by  our  nephew,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  by  many  of  the 
great  barons  of  France.  However,  if  we  can  but  once  lay  hands  on 
him,  we  will  attack  him  by  law,  and  the  parliament  at  present  is  of 
our  party."  "  That  is  true,"  replied  the  duke  of  Burgundy  ;  "  and 
the  first  time  he  comes  to  me,  which  he  must  do  to-morrow  on  busi. 
ness,  I  will  convince  him  by  the  reception  I  give  him,  that  he  is  not 
in  my  favor,  and  do  you,  brother  of  Berry,  do  the  same  when  he 
comes  to  you."  "  That  I  will,"  answered  the  duke  of  Berry ;  and 
with  these  words  the  conference  ended. 

The  lord  de  Clisson,  who  thought  not  but  that  he  was  moderately 
well  in  favor  with  the  dukes  of  Berry  and  Burgumdy,  waited  on  the 
last,  for  business  of  his  office.  He  had  been  much  teased  by  many 
knights  and  squires,  who  were  of  the  late  expedition,  and  wanted 
money,  for  they  had  never  received  anything :  the  chancellor  of 
France  and  the  treasurer  had  sent  them  to  the  constable  to' be  paid. 
He  came  therefore  one-afternoon  to  the  hotel  d'Artois,  to  remonstrate 
with  the  duke  of  Burgundy  on  this  business,  and  nothing  else,  for  he 
had  already  been  dismissed  from  any  share  in  the  government. 
When  he  arrived  at  the  hotel  d'Artois  he  entered  the  court  with  his 
attendants,  who  were  not  numerous,  and  dismounted.  The  consta- 
ble  ascended  the  stairs  attended  by  only  one  squire,  the  others  wait- 
ing for  him  in  the  court.  He  found  two  of  the  duke's  knights  in  the 
hall,  and  demanded  from  them  if  the  duke  was  disengaged,  and  if  he 
could  speak  with  him.  "  Sir,  we  know  not,"  replied  they,  "  but  will 
soon  inform  you  if  you  will  wait  here."  "They  entered  the  duke's 
apartment,  and  found  him  unoccupied,  chatting  with  a  herald,  re- 
turned from  a  grand  feast  in  Germany.  The  knights  interrupted  the 
conversation,  by  saying,  "  My  lord,  sir  Oliver  de  Clisson  is  in  the 
hall,  and  wishes  to  speak  with  you,  if  it  be  your  pleasure."  "  In  God's 
name,"  replied  the  duke,  "let  him  come  forward :  we  have  at  pres- 
ent leisure  to  speak  with  him,  and  hear  what  he  has  to  say."  One 
of  th& knights  left  the  apartment,  and  called  the  constable,  sajring: 
"  Sir,  come  on :  my  lord  sends  for  you."  The  constable  no  sooner 
entered  the  room,  than  the  duke  changed  color,  and  repented  having 
sent  for  him,  although  he  was  anxious  to  tell  him  his  mind. 

The  constable  took  oif  his  hood,  and,  bowing  to  the  duke,  said  :  "  I 
am  come,  my  lord,  to  know  how  to  act  respecting  the  payment  of  the 
knights  and  squires  who  were  of  the  late  expedition,  for  my  office 
is  perpetually  besieged  by  them ;  and,  as  you  and  my  lord  of  Berry 
at  present  govern  the  kingdom,  have  ^e  goodness  to  inform  me." 
The  duke  of  Burgundy  angrily  replied :  "  Clisson,  Clisson,  you  need 
not  trouble  yourself  about  the  state  of  France ;  for,  without  your  office, 
it  will  be  perfectly  well  governed.  In  an  evil  hour  have  you  inter- 
fered in  it.  How  the  devil  can  you  have  amassed  such  a  sum  as 
seventeen  hundred  thousand  francs,  which  you  declared  yourself  to 
be  possessed  of  by  your  will  ?  Neither  my  lord  the  king,  my  brother 
of  Berry,  nor  myself,  with  all  our  power,  have  been  able  to  collect 
such  a  sum.  Quit  my  presence,  and  leave  my  house,  and  let  me 
never  see  you  again ;  for,  if  it  were  not  from  regard  to  my  own  honor, 
I  would  have  your  other  eye  put  out."  At  these  words  the  duke  of 
Burgundy  went  away,  leaving  the  lord  de  Clisson  astonished.  He 
quitted  the  apartment,  with  his  head  sunk  down,  and  quite  melan- 
choly, without  being  attended  by  any  one.  Having  crossed  the  hall 
he  descended  into  the  court,  mounted  his  horse,  and  departed  with 
his  people,  taking  a  private  way  to  his  own  hotel,  without  saying  a 
word. 

CHAPTER   XLVIII. 

SIS  OLIVER  DE  CLISSON,  AFTER  THE  HARSH  ANSWER  4IP  THE  DtIKE  OF 
BDEOUNDT,  RETIRES  TO  MONTLHERT.  BEINO  PDESUED  THITHER,  HE 
HAS  TIME  TO  MAKE  HIS  RETREAT  TO  CHATEA0-JOSSELIK. 

When  the  lord  de  Clisson  had  entered  his  hotel,  he  formed  various 
plans  in  his  own  mind  as  to  his  future  conduct :  he  foresaw  that  very 
shortly  public  affairs  would  be  badly  managed,  and  had  no  one  to 
open  his  mind  to  on  the  subject,  for  the  duke  of  Orleans  was  at  Creil : 
indeed,  had  he  been  at  Paris,  he  had  no  power  to  save  or  defend  him. 
Suspecting,  after  what  had  passed,  that  the  duke  of  Burgundy  would 
arrest  him,  and  force  his  hotel,  he  determined  not  to  wait  the  event, 
but  ordered  his  most  confidential  servants  to  pack  up  all  he  should 
want,  and,  in  the  evening,  set  off  from  Paris,  attended  by  only  two 
persons.  He  passed  the  gate  of  St.  Anthony,  and  rode  to  Charenton, 
where,  crossing  the  Seine  by  the  bridge,  he  continued  his  journey  to 
his  castle  of  Montlhery,  seven*  leagues  from  Paris,  where  he  re. 
mained  until  he  heard  other  news. 

The  same  day  the  duke  of  Burgundy  had  rebuffed  the  constable, 
he  met  the  duke  of  Berry  at  the  Louvre,  on  the  affairs  of  the  nation. 
He  told  his  brother  of  Berry  how  he  had  spoken  to  sir  Oliver  de  Clis- 
son, who, answered,  "You  have  well  done.  We  must,  by  some 
ineans  or  other,  lay  hold  of  him  ;  for  in  truth,  Clisson,  le  Mercier,  la 
Riviere,  and  Montagu  have  plundered  the  kingdom ;  but  the  time  is 
now  come  when  they  must  make  ample  restitution,  and  their  heads 
ought  to  pay  the  forfeit  also."  I  know  not  the  particular  reasons,  but 
it  is  a  fact,  that  the  day  the  constable  left  Paris,  Montagu  did  the 
same,  and  also  by  the  gate  of  St.  Anthony.  He  took  the  road  for 
Troyes  in  Champagne,  but  said  he  wouH  not  Slop  anywhere  until 
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he  was  arrived  at  Avignon,  whither  he  had  already  sent  the  greater 
part  of  his  wealth.  He  had  left  a  sufficiency  with  his  wife  to  main- 
tain her  state  handsomely ;  for  he  foresaw,  since  the  king  was  de. 
prived  of  his  senses,  pubUc  affairs  would  go  ill  under  the  government 
of  the  dukes  of  Berry  and  Burgundy,  who  never  spoke  to  him. 

Sir  John  le  Mercier  would  have  been  glad  to  have  done  the  same, 
had  he  been  able  ;  but  he  had  been  put  under  an  arrest,  and  nothing 
could  come  in  or  go  out  of  his  house  without  the  knowledge  of  his 
guards.  What  he  had  before  laid  by  in  a  place  of  security  was  of  the 
greatest  service'  to  him  at  a  proper  opportunity,  for  all  that  was  known 
to  be  his  was  claimed  and  seized  by  the  two' regents.  He  was  after, 
wards  committed  a  prisoner  to  the  castle  of  the  Louvre,  as  was  in  like 
manner  le  bfegue  de  Villaines,  count  de  Ribadeo  in  Spain.  They 
sent  to  the  hotel  of  Montagu,  but  found  no  one,  nor  could  they  learn 
whither  he  was  gone,  and  with  this  they  were  forced  to  be  satisfied. 
Inquiries  were  made  if  sir  Oliver  de  Clisson  were  in  Paris,  and  orders 
were  sent  to  his  hotel  for  him  to  surrender  himself  a  prisoner  in  tne 
Louvre  :  but  no  person  was  at  his  hotel  except  the  house-steward, 
who  could  not  give  any  intelligence  concerning  him.  Two  days 
passed  before  it  was  known  that  he  was  in  his  castle  of  Montlhery. 
The  two  ijkes,  impatient  to  lay  hold  on  him,  ordered  instantly  Bar- 
rels des  Barres,  sir  John  de  Ch&teaumorant,  the  lord  de  Coucy,  and  . 
sir  WiBiam  de  lay  Tremouille  to  collect  three  hundred  lances,  and 
said  to  them ;  "  March  with  this  force  without  delay  to  Montlhery, 
invest  the  town  and  castle,  and  do  not  leave  it  until  you  shall  bring 
us  Clisson  dead  or  alive." 

The  knights  obeyed,  as  was  their  duty,  for  the  government  of  the 
kingdom  was  now  in  the  hands  of  these  two  dukes,  and  they  left 
Paris  with  three  hundred  lances,  not  all  at  once,  but  in  five  separate 
bodies,  that  their  departure  might  be  the  less  noticed.  God,  how- 
ever, assisted  the  constable  ;  and  he  had  such  good  friends  among 
this  armament,  that  he  was  punctually  informed  of  its  departure,  and 
the  hour  it  would  arrive,  so  that  he  had  full  leisure  to  take  proper 
measures  not  to  suffer  from  it.  He  and  his  people  left  Montlhery, 
and  by  travelling  through  by-roads,  over  heaths,  and  avoiding  all  in> 
closed  towns  or  cities,  arrived  safely  in  Brittany,  and  entered  hia 
castle,  called  Cha.teau-Josselin,  which  was  well  provided  with  all 
things,  where  he  remained  to  wait  other  inteUigence. 

Barrels  des  Barres  and  the  other  knights  put  their  orders  into  execu- 
tion, took  possession  of  the  town  of  Montlhery,  and  surrounded  the 
castle.  They  remained  thus  one  night,  imagining  the  constable  was 
within,  but  he  was  not,  as  you  have  heard.  On  the  morrow,  while 
they  were  preparing  for  the  assault,  the  servants  in  the  castle  came 
out  to  know  what  Siey  were  about.  The  knights  said  they  wanted 
sir  Oliver  de  Clisson,  and  that  was  the  object  of  their  coming.  The 
servants  in  guard  of  the  castle  replied,  that  the  lord  de  Clisson  had 
left  it  four  days  ago ;  and  offered  to  open  every  part  of  it  for  them  to 
search.  The  knights  and  squires  entered  the  castle  armed  from  head 
to  foot,  as  if  for  instant  combat,  for  fear  of  being  surprised  by  treachery 
or  an  ambuscade.  They,  however,  found  that  the  servants  had  told 
them  the  truth ;  for  they  minutely  searched  every  part  of  it,  without 
discovering  any  traces  of  the  lord  de  Clisson.  After  this,  they  marched 
away  on  their  return  to  Paris,  when  they  related  to  those  who  had 
sent  them  all  they  had  done. 

CHAPTER    XLIX. 

the  tOED  DE  LA  RIVIEBE,  THE  FEINCIPAL  MINISTER  OF  THB  KINO  OF 
FRANCE  BEFORE  HIS  ILLNESS,  IS  MADE  PRISONER  BT  ORDERS  OF  THE 
DUKES  OF  BERET  AND  BURflUHDY.  THE  DUCHESS  OF  BERRY  INTERCEDES 
FOR  HIM  WITH  HER  LORD. 

The  dukes  of  Berry  and  Burgundy,  finding  that  the  constable  had 
escaped,  were  much  vexed ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  dukes  of 
Orleans  and  Bourbon  rejoiced  at  it.  "  Now,"  said  the  duke  of  Bur. 
gundy,  "  he  shows  by  his  flight  that  he  suspects  us  ;  but,  though  he 
has  fled,  he  is  not  yet  acquitted.  We  will  force  him  hastily  to  return, 
or  he  shall  loose  everything  we  can  lay -our  hands  on.  Even  this 
shall  not  free  him  from  some  heavy  charges  which  only  wait  for  trial, 
to  prove  him  guilty  and  deserving  punishment.  If  the  great,  the 
powerful,  and  the  wicked  be  not  chastised,  justice  will  not  be  equaUy 
dealt,  and  the  lower  ranks  and  the  poor  will  in  truth  be  discontented. 
Justice  ought  to  be  dealt  out  without  discrimination  to  all,  that  every 
one  may  take  example."  Such  was  the  discourse  of  the  duke  of 
Burgundy ;  but  the  lord  de  Clisson  was  safe  in  his  castle  of  Josselin, 
in  Brittany,  well  provided  with  everything  to  defend  it,  and  to  hold 

out  a  long  siege.  •  ,       „    .  n  i.-    i    j 

The  day  that  Barrels  des  Barres  returned  to  Pans,  to  tell  his  lords 
that  sir  Oliver  de  Clisson  was  not  at  Montlhery,  the  two  dukes  said, 
"  Barrels,  set  out  to-morrow  very  early,  and  ride  to  Auneau.  We 
have  heard  the  lord  de  la  Riviere  is  there.  Demand  to  see  him  from 
us  and  from  the  council,  and  manage  so  that  you  give  a  good  account 
of  him  when  we  shall  require  it  from  you."  Su:  Barrois,  having 
promised  obedience,  rode  the  next  morning  with  his  men-at-arms 
to  Auneau,  near  to  Chartres.  It  was  a  handsome  castle,  which  the 
lord  de  la  Riviere  received  in  marriage  with  his  wife,  the  lady  of 
Auneau,  and  he  had  greatly  improved  both  the  castle  and  lands. 
He  was  much  beloved  by  his  vassals,  whom  he  treated  with  affec- 
tionate  care.  The  commissioners  sent  by  the  dukes,  on  their  arrival 
at  Auneau,  executed  their  orders  on  the  lord  de  la  Riviere,  whca 
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they  found  with  his  lady  and  children.  He  was  expecting  such  a 
message,  for  he  had  already  learnt  that  sir  John  le  Mercier  and  the 
count  de  Ribadeo  were  in  prison,  and  that  the  constable  had  fled 
from  Montlhery  to  a  more  distant  and  secure  castle.  Those  who  had 
brought  him  tUs  intelligence  said :  "Sir, save  yourself;  fortheenvi- 
OU8,  who  at  this  present  time  govern,  are  against  you,  and  fortune 
has  turned  with  them."  To  this  he  had  replied ;  "  Here  and  every- 
where else  I  am  in  the  power  of  God :  if  I  fly  or  hide,  I  should 
accuse  myself  as  guilty  of  crimes  of  which  I  feel  myself  incapable 
and  innocent.  God  has  given  me  all  I  possessed,  and  he  may  take 
it  from  me  whenever  he  pleases :  to  his  will  I  submit.  I  have  faith. 
fully  and  loyally  served  the  late  king  of  happy  memory,  as  well  as 
the  present  king.  My  services  have  been  well  known  to  both,  and 
thoy  have  royally  rewarded  them.  I  feel  bold  enough,  from  what 
by  their  commands  I  have  done  for  the  good  of  the  kingdom,  to  stand 
the  judgment  of  the  parliament  of  Fans ;  and,  if  they  shall  find  in 
my  whole  conduct  anything  worthy  of  blame,  let  me  be  punished." 

Such  was  the  declarati.on  of  the  lord  de  la  Riviere  to  his  wife  and 
his  friends,  before  the  commissioners  from  the  regents  came  to  Au- 
neau.  On  their  arrival,  his  servants  said ;  "  My  lord,  here  are  such 
and  such  persons,  with  a  large  force,  who  want  to  enter  the  castle  : 
what  do  you  say  7  shall  we  open  the  gates  ?"  "  Why  not  ?"  he  re. 
plied ;  "  they  are  very  welcome."  On  saying  this,  he  went  to  meet 
them,  and  received  every  one  most  graciously ;  and  in  conversing 
together  they  all  entered  the  hall  of  the  castleof  Auneau.  After  a 
short  pause,  sir  Barrois  des  Barres,  a  gallant  and  courteous  knight, 
with  much  vexation,  arrested  the  lord  de  la  Riviere,  according  to  the 
orders  he  had  received,  which  he  was  bound  to  execute.  The  lord 
de  la  Riviere  held  him  excused,  and  immediately  obeyed  his  sum. 
mons ;  for  he  neither  could  nor  would  otherwise  act  by  disputing  it; 
and  he  remained  a  prisoner  in  his  own  castle  '^f  Auneau.  You  may 
imagine  his  lady  was  in  great  anguish  when  she  saw  fortune  thus 
adverse  to  her  lord,  and  she  still  more  dreaded  the  conclusion. 

The  lord  de  la  Riviere  was  not  long  a  prisoner  in  his  own  castle, 
before  he  was  sent  for  by  those  who  ruled  the  temporality  and  spiritu. 
ality  of  France,  (for  the  person  who  signed  himself  pope  Clement 
held  all  his  power  in  that  country  through  the  good.will  of  these 
dukes,)  to  Paris,  where  he  was  confined  in  the  prison  of  the  Louvre. 
Many  in  France  were  afflicted  at  this,  hut  they  dared  only  speak  of 
it  in  private.  They  were  indifferent  as  to  sir  John  le  Mercier,  but 
the  lord  de  la  Riviere  had  been  courteous,  debonair,  and  patient  in 
hearing  poor  people,  and  such  as  were  not  of  rank  to  attend  his  pub. 
lie  audiences.  It  was  reported  in  Paris  that  they  were  to  be  be. 
headed ;  and  it  was  whispered  slanderously,  to  ruin  their  popularity, 
that  they  had  been  traitors  to  the  crown,  and  plundered  the  treasury 
of  great  wealth ;  with  which  they  had  kept  up  their  state,  and-~built 
houses  and  fine  castles,  while  poor  knights  and  squires,  who  had  ex. 
posed  their  lives  in  arms  for  the  service  of  the  realm,  and  sold  their 
inheritances  for  subsistence,  could  not  obtain  any  payment,  for  a  long 
time  past,  from  sir  Oliver  de  Clisson,  the  lord  de  la  Riviere,  sir  John 
le  Mercier,  or  from  Montagu,  who  had  fled.  Their  numerous  ene- 
mies, who  were  in  great  strength,  declared  they  deserved  to  die,  which 
put  them  in  great  risk.  They  urged  as  a  crime  against  them,  that 
they  had  advised  the  king  to  go  to  Mans,  and  thence  to  Brittany, 
and  had,  by  poisoned  liquors  which  they  gave  him  to  drink,  brought 
on  this  frenzy ;  and  it  was  currently  reported,  that  the  king's  phy. 
sicians,  who  had  the  care  of  his  health,  were  not,  in  any  Way,  per- 
mitted  to  have  their  will,  nor  was  their  advice  followed. 

So  much  was  said  against  these  two,  that  the  lord  de  la  Riviere 
and  sir  John  le  Mercier  were  removed  from  the  Louvre  and  delivered 
over  to  the  provost  of  the  Chitelet,  and  confined  in  the  castle  of  St. 
Anthony,  under  the  guard  of  the  viscount  d'Achy,  at  that  time  the 
governor.  On  this  removal,  though  the  common  report  ran  that  they 
were  to  be  put  to  death,  in  truth  they  were  never  condemned ;  nor 
could  those  by  whom  they  had  been  examined,  ever  in  their  con- 
sciences find  them  guilty  of  death.  They  were,  however,  daily  at- 
tacked by  some,  who  said,  "  Take  heed  to  your  souls,  for  your  bodies 
are  already  disposed  of:  you  are  both  condemned  to  have  your  heads 
cut  oflf."  In  this  distressing  state  they  were  kept  for  some  time ;  but 
the  bftgue  de  Villaines,  a  great  knight  and  valiant  man-at-arms,  from 
the  country  of  Beauce,  inculpated  in  the  same  accusations,  had  many 
■riends,  who  pleaded  effectually  in  his  favor,  and  he  was  freed  from 
prison  with  a  full  acquittal.  On  his  leaving  the  prison,  he  was  told 
by  his  relations,  sir  Barrois  des  Barres  and  others,  to  prepare  to  set 
out  far  Castille,  where  in  future  he  must  reside,  on  the  handsome  in- 
heritance he  gained  by  his  marriage  with  the  countess  de  Ribadeo. 
He  followed  the  advice  that  had  been  given  him,  and  speedily  packed 
jp  all  he  wanted,  and  set  out  for  Castille,  leaving  his  two  friends  in 
prison,  and  in  daily  peril  of  losing  their  lives.  All  the  property, 
moveable  and  immoveable,  of  sir  John  le  Mercier,  that  was  in  France, 
and  could  bs  laid  hold  of,  was  confiscated  and  given  to  others.  His 
fine  house  at  Pont  k  Louvion,*  in  the  diocese  of  Loan,  that  had  cost 
him  such  immense  sums,  was  seized  and  given  to  the  lord  de  Coucy, 
with  all  its  estates,  manors,  and  dependencies.  I  am  ignorant  if  this 
was  done  at  his  request,  but  he  possessed  it,  and  his  heirs  afterwards. 

The  regents  treated  the  lord  de  la  Riviere  very  cruelly.  They 
confiscated  all  his  estates,  as  well  what  had  descended  to  him  as 
ihose  he  had  purchased,  and  all  his  moveables  wherever  they  could 
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be  found.  The  lady,  his  wife,  had,  however,  reserved  to  her  use  aO 
the  domain  of  Auneau,  and  whateves  else  she  had  inherited  from  her 
family,  by  father  or  mother.  She  had  a  young  and  genteel  daughter, 
of  ten  years  old,  who  had  been  betrothed  to  James  de  Chastillon.son 
and  heir  to  sir  Hugh  de  Chastillon,  who  had  formerly  been  master 
of  the  cross-bows  of  France ;  he  was  already  in  possession  of  large 
estates,  and  in  the  expectation  of  more.  He  had  made  several  ex 
cursions  with  his  intended  father-in-law,  the  lord  de  la  Riviere ;  but 
notwithstanding  this,  the  regents  would  break  off  the  intended  mar- 
riage in  spite  of  the  young  man.  This  connection  was  put  an  end  to, 
and  he  married  elsewhern,  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  dukes  of 
Berry  and  Burgundy,  and  the  lord  de  la  Tremouille,  who  took  the 
managment  of  the  business. 

The  lord  de  la  Riviere  had  likewise  a  son,  a  squire,  who  was  his 
heir,  married  to  the  only  daughter  of  the  lord  de  Dampmartin,  who 
was  not  likely  to  have  more  children,  and  this  daughter  was  hii 
heiress.  The  regents  wanted  likevrise  to  break  of  this  marriage,  and 
unite  her  more  nobly ;  but  the  count  de  Dampmartin,  like  an  honor- 
able man,  stepped  forward,  and  said :  "  That  as  long  as  the  son  of 
the  lord  de  la  Riviere  lived,  his  daughter  should  have  no  other  hue. 
band ;  and,  if  violence  were  used  to  shorten  his  days,  his  daughter 
should  remain  a  widow,  and  he  should  so  strongly  settle  his  property, 
that  those  who  might  wish  to  gain  it  by  fraud  or  otherwise  would  find 
themselves  disappointed."  When  they  saw  the  firmness  of  the  count, 
de  Dampmartin,  and  that  he  would  not  give  up  his  son-in-law,  they 
left  him  quiet,  and  the  marriage  remained  good;  but  the  first  I  men. 
tioned  was  set  aside  by  an  absolution  from  pope  Clement,  who  was 
forced  to  give  it  whether  he  would  or  not ;  for  he  had  no  power  over 
the  realm  of  France  but  what  the  two  dukes  were  pleased  to  allow 
him,  so  greatly  was  the  church  lowered  and  hurt  by  the  disgraceful 
schism,  and  by  the  conduct  of  those  who  ought  to  have  ruled  it  bettet. 
Many  in  France,  and  in  other  countries,  acquitted  the  lord  de  la 
Riviere  from  all  blame,  but  their  excusing  him  was  of  no  avail-;  for 
although  his  innocence  was  as  clear  as  the  day,  no  one  dared  to 
speak  in  his  behalf,  but  that  courageous  young  lady  the  duchess  of 
Berry.  Too  often  had  that  good  lady  cast  herself  at  her  lord's  feet, 
saying,  with  uplifted  hands :  "  Ah,  my  lord,  you  allow  yourself  to  be 
swayed  wrongly  and  sinfully,  by  the  envious  and  disappointed,  who 
poison  your  mind  with  tales  against  this  valiant  knight,  and  virtuous 
man,  the  lord  de  la  Riviere.  They  accuse  him  unjustly,  and  no  one 
dares  to  say  a  word  in  his  defence.  I  wish  you  therefore  to  know, 
that,  if  he  shall  be  put  to  death,  I  shall  never  again  taste  happiness, 
but  remain  all  my  days  in  sorrow  and  affliction.  He  is,  whoever  may 
say  the  contrary,  a  most  loyal  and  prudent  knight.  Ah,  my  lord, 
you  little  remember  the  handsome  services  he  has  done  you,  nor  the 
pains  and  difficulty  be  had  to  encounter  when  he  accomplished  our 
marriage.  I  do  not  Say  this  as  pretending  to  have  been  worth  the 
trouble,  for  I  am  but  a  poor  lady  in  comparison  to  you ;  but  you, 
who  were  so  anxious  to  have  me,  had  to  deal  with  a  hard  and  cun- 
ning lord,  the  late  count  de  Foix,  in  whose  wardship  I  then  was ;  and, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  persuasive  manners  of  the  lord  de  la  Riviere, 
I  should  have  never  been  your  duchess,  but  settled  in  England ;  for 
the  duke  of  Lancaster  solicited  me  for  the  earl  of  Derby,  and  the 
count  de  Foix  inclined  moro  to  him  than  to  you.  Most  dear  sir,  you 
ought  not  to  be  forgetful  of  these  things,  for  you  know  what  I  say  is 
true.  I  therefore  most  humbly  entreat  that  you  would  have  compas- 
sion on  that  gallant  knight  who  so  courteously  conducted  your  busi. 
ness,  in  regard  to  me,  that  he  suflTer  neither  in  life  nor  limb." 

The  duke  of  Berry,  thus  attacked  by  his  young  and  handsome 
wife,  whom  he  doted  upon,  and  feeling  that  all  she  had  said  was  true, 
was  much  softened  in  his  hatred  to  the  lord  de  la  Riviere  ;  and  to 
appease  his  lady,  who  he  saw  was  in  earnest,  replied :  "  Lady,  as 
God  may  save  my  soul,  I  would  rather  have  paid  twenty  thousand 
francs,  than  that  la  Riviere  should  have  misconducted  himself  toward 
the  crown  of  France.  Before  this  indisposition  of  the  king  I  loved 
him  well,  and  considered  him  a  prudent  and  valiant  knight.  Since, 
however,  you,  thus  anxiously  interest  yourself  for  him,  I  will  abate 
my  anger ;  and  from  your  entreaties  and  solicitations  he  shall  fare 
the  better.  I  will  exert  my  power  to  the  utmost,  and  do  more  for 
your  prayers  than  if  all  France  united  had  petitioned  me  in  his  be- 
half." "  My  lord,"  answered  the  lady,  "  please  God,  I  shall  see  the 
effects  of  it.  You  will  do  a  good  and  charitable  act ;  for  I  believe 
there  is  not  one,  besides  myself,  that  has  spoken  in  his  favor."  "  You 
say  truly,"  replied  the  duke ;  "  but  when  you  so  warmly  take  up  tho 
matter,  it  is  fully  sufficient."  Thus  was  the  duchess  contented  with 
the  answers  of  the  duke;  and  when  he  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
with  their  councils,  met  on  the  business,  there  was  much  altercation 
There  is  not  a  doubt  but,  if  this  virtuous  lady  had  not  interfered,  he 
would  have  been  put  to  death.  From  affection  to  her,  it  was  other- 
wise;  and  John  le  Mercier  was  fortunate  in  being  the  companion  ol 
the  lord  de  la  Riviere,  and  implicated  in  the  same  charges,  for  they 
could  not  in  conscience  have  executed  one  without  the  other. 

Notwithstanding  this  delay,  they  did  not  feel  perfectly  secure  iu 
prison ;  for  they  knew  they  had  many  enemies,  who  were  now  in 
power,  and  angry  (though  they  were  forced  to  abide  by  it)  that  they 
had  not  sooner  been  punished.  Sir  John  le  Mercier,  during  his  con. 
finement  in  the  Bastille,  was  in  such  continual  grief  and  tears  that  he 
nearly  lost  his  sight.  It  was  melancholy  indeed  to  hear  the  bitter 
ness  of  his  lamentations 
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CHAPTER    L. 

iniE  XAXT  ADIOUKNUENTS  AND  DELAYS,  THE  CONSTABLE  DE  CLISSON 
IS,  BY  JUDOMENT  OF  THE  COURT  OP  PARLIAMENT  OF  PARIS,  BANISHED 
THE  SEALH  OP  PRANCE,  CONDEMNED  TO  PAT  A  FINE  OP  ONE  HUNDRED 
THOUSAND  FRANCS,  AND  DECLARED  INCAPABLE  OP  ROLDINO  THE  OFFICE 
UF  CONSTABLE  OF  FRANCE. 

DuRiNa  the  coniinement  of  the  two  knights  in  prison,  where  they 
remained  upward  of  a  year,  uncertain  what  the  conclusion  would  be, 
the  lord  de  Clisson  was  attacked  every  way,  to  degrade  hia  honor 
and  deprive  him  of  his  oifice.  They  were  more  desirous  to  lay  hold 
of  him  than  any  others  of  the  late  ministry,  but  he  took  good  care  to 
prevent  it.  He  was  wise  in  so  doing ;  for  if  he  had  been  arrested, 
everything  was  prepared  for  his  execution  the  moment  he  should  be 
condemned,  without  the  smallest  hope  of  mercy,  to  please  his  adver- 


of  France  for  a  false  and  wicked  traitor  to  the  crown,  condemned  to 
pay  a  fine  of  one  hundred  thousand  marcs  of  silver,  for  the  extortions 
which  he  had  fraudulently  and  wickedly  committed  in  lormer  times, 
as  weH  in  the  oiSce  of  constable  as  in  the  exchequer  and  elsewhere, 
and  to  be  deprived  for  ever  of  the  office  of  constable  of  France.  The 
duke  of  Orleans  was  Invited  by  the  court  to  be  present  when  this 
sentence  was  passed,  but  he  would  not,  and  excused  himself.  The 
dukes  of  Berry  and  Burgundy  were  there,  with  a  great  many  of  the 
barons  of  France. 

Now  observe  the  works  of  Fortune,  how  ''-m  and  steady  they  art 
when  such  a  valiant  and  good  knight  who  had  labored  so  successfuiiy 
for  the  honor  of  France,  was  thus  maliciously  degraded  in  honor  ariu 
hurt  in  his  fortune.  He  was  lucky  in  not  obeying  any  of  the  sum. 
mouses,  for,  had  he  come,  they  would  have  disgracefully  put  him  tD 
death ;  nor  could  the  duke  of  Orleans  have  saved  him,  for,  if  he  hai 
interceded  for  him,  no  attention  would  have  been  paid  to  it.    You 
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sary,  the  duke  of  Brittany,  who  had  never  done  any  good  to  France. 

When  the  regents  found  he  had  escaped,  they  resolved  to  proceed 
in  a  different  manner.  It  was  ordered,  that  he  should  be  summoned 
by  the  court  of  parliament  of  Paris  to  appear  before  it,  and  answer 
such  charges  as  should  be  made  against  him,  under  pain  of  being 
dishonored  and  banished  from  France.  Commissioners  were  se'nt 
after  him  into  Brittany,  by  the  chamber  of  parliament,  to  summon  and 
arrest  him.  They  acquitted  themselves  well,  so  far  as  going  into 
Brittany  and  demanding  at  all.  the  towns  and  castles  belonging  to  sir 
Oliver  de  Clisson  where  he  was  to  be  found,  saying,  "  We  are  sent 
by  the  king  and  council  to  speak  with  my  lord  the  constable :  tell  jis 
how  we  can  see  him,  that  we  may  perform  our  message."  The  in- 
habitants of  the  towns  or  castles  dependent  on  the  lord  de  Clisson 
answered,  as  they  had  been  tutored  to  do  ;  "  Gentlemen,  you  are 
very  welcome  :  if  we  wanted  to  speak  with  our  lord  the  constable, 
we  would  go  to  such  a  place,  where  we  should  find  him  without  fail." 
Thus  were  the  commissioners  sent  from  town  to  town,  asking  after 
sir  Oliver  de  Clisson,  but  without  ever  finding  him,  or  having  any 
other  answers.  At  length  being  tired  of  the  pursuit,  they  returned 
to  Paris,  and  related  their  ill  success,  and  the  tricks  the  constable's 
vassals  had  playedr  them.  Those  who  had  accused  him,  and  wished 
his  condemnation,  would  not  that  he  had  acted  otherwise,  for  now, 
Uiey  said,  they  would  have  instant  judgment,  and  he  should  be  treated 
aceording  to  his  deserts. 

They  publicly  summoned,  by  order  of  parliament,  sir  Oliver  de 
Clisson  In  all  legal  form,  allowing  the  usual  interval  between  each 
summons,  to  prevent  those  attached  to  him  from  saying  that  hatred 
or  malice  iiad  outstripped  justice.  After  every  adjournment  was 
completed,  without  any  intelligence  received  from  him,  and  after  he 
had  been  summoned  first  at  the  door  of  the  chamber  of  parliament, 
then  publicly  at  the  gates  and  on  the  steps  of  the  palace,  with  every 
aiual  solemnity,  without  any  answer  being  returned,  a  most  cruel 
•entence  was  passed  by  the  court.    He  was  banished  the  kingdom 


may  suppose  that  the  duke  of  Brittany  and  sir  Peter  de  Craon,  who 
were  strongly  connected  with  each  other,  were  much  rejoiced  at  this; 
but  they  were  vexed  the  constable  had  not  borne  company  with  the 
lord  de  la  Riviere  and  sir  John  le  Mercier.  This  sentence  made  a 
great  noise  in  France  and  elsewhere.  Some  pitied  him,  and  said  in 
secret  that  he  had  been  unjustly  treated :  others  opposed  it,  saying  it 
was  formnate  he  had  not  been  laid  hold  of  and  hanged,  for  he  was 
deserving  of  it.  "  Our  regents,"  they  added,  "  who  are  well  ac- 
quainted with  his  manner  of  life,  have  not  been  to  blame  in  suffering 
him  to  be  thus  treated.  How  the  devil  could  he  have  laid  by  such 
a  sum  as  a  million  and  a  half  of  florins  ?  It  could  not  have  been  by 
conquests  in  war,  but  from  pillage  and  robbery,  and  from  the  pay  of 
poor  knights  and  squires,  as  is  well  known  at  the  chancery  and 
treasury,  where  it  is  all  written  down.  In  the  expeditions  to  Flan, 
ders,  he  raised  and  received  large  sums  of  money,  as  well  as  in  that 
which  the  king  made  into  Germany.  All  the  taxes  for  the  war,  and 
the  payment  of  the  men-at-arms,  passed  through  his  hands.  He  paid 
himself  and  others  as  he  pleased,  keeping  the  better  pari,  without  any 
one  daring  to  say  a  word  against  it."  In  such  terms  was  sir  Oliver 
de  Clisson  accused  behind  his  back;  and  the  proverb  says  truly,  thai 
"  those  whom  necessity  forces  to  sell  have  never  a  fair  offer." 

The  duke  of  Brittany  caused  it  to  be  Vumored  throughout -his 
country,  that  whenever  the  dukes  of  Berry  and  Burgundy  should 
please,  he  could  easily  reduce  the  lord  de  Clisson  to  the  lowest  state ; 
but  at  the  moment  he  left  him  undisturbed,  to  see  what  turn  aifairs 
would  take,  for  he  expected,  from  the  measures  then  pursuing,  the 
lord  de  Clisson  must  be  deprived  of  the  constableship.  The  duke 
of  Brittany  and  sir  Peter  de  Craon  were  thus  suddenly  reUeved  from 
all  anxiety  by  the  favor  of  dame  Fortune,  who,  ever  in  motion,  exalts 
those  who  least  expect  it,  and  tumbles  others  into  the  dirt  from  the 
top  of  her  wheel. 

Sir  Oliver  de  Clisson,  the  lord  de  la  Riviere,  and  sir  John  !e  Mer 
cier,  were  principally  accused  of  being  the  authors  of  the  king's  ill 
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ness ;  and  it  was  commonly  reported  by  those  who  hated  them,  and 
wished  their  death,  that  they  had  poisoned  the  king.  Now  consider 
how  little  there  was  in  this  charge,  or  how  little  probability  of  their 
attempting  si'ch  an  act,  who  were  snre  of  being  prosecuted  if  any 
accident  happened  to  the  king,  and  of  course  would  have  been  the 
most  eager  to  have  preserved  him  in  health.  But  nothing  was  be. 
lieved  which  they  urged  in  their  defence,  as  you  already  know.  The 
lord  de  la  Riviere  and  sir  John  le  Mercier  were  for  a  long  time  im. 
prisoned  in  the  Bastille,  and  in  great  danger  of  being  publicly  be. 
headed.  It  would  undoubtedly  have  been  done,  if  the  king  had  not 
very  opportunely  recovered  his  health,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
sfrong  and  repeated  intercessions  the  duchess  of  Berry  made  for  the 
lord  de  la  Riviere.  The  lord  de  Clisson  resided  in  Brittany ;  and  a 
severe  warfare  was  kept  up  between  him  and  the  duke,  which  cost 
many  lives,  as  will  be  related  hereafter. 


CHAPTER   LI. 

EINe  CHARLES  RECOVERS  BIS  SENSES  TEROUSH  THE  HEBCT  OF  SOD,  AND 
THE  DILIGENT  ATTENTION  OF  HIS  PHYSICIAN,  MASTER  WILLIAM  DE 
EARSELEY. 

The  dieorder,  which  befel  the  king  on  his  journey  to  Brittany, 
greatly  affected  all  his  subjects,  and  they  naturally  felt  for  their  king, 
who,  before  his  illness,  was  very  popular  with  all  ranks.  Being  the 
chief,  every  part  of  the  government  suflTered ;  for,  in  like  manner, 
when  the  head  of  a  man  is  sick,  his  other  members  are  not  painless. 
No  one  ventured  to  talk  openly  of  his  indisposition,  which  was  con- 
cealed as  much  as  it  could  be.  Indeed,  it  was  perfectly  unknown 
to  the  queen  until  she  was  recovered  from  her  lying-in ;  and  I  believe 
this  time  she  was  brought  to  bod  of  a  daughter.  Master  William  de 
Harseley,  who  had  the  king  under  his  care,  resided  quietly  with  him 
at  Creil,  and  was  very  attentive  to  him,  which  gained  him  honor  and 
profit,  for  by  litde  and  little  he  recovered  for  him  his  health.  He 
first  got  rid  of  the  fever  and  great  heat  he  complained  of,  and  then 
restored  to  him  his  appetite,  sleep,  and  his  recollection  of  things  about 
him.  Until  he  was  strong  enough  to  bear  removal  for  change  of  air, 
he  allowed  him  to  ride,  hunt,  and  amuse  himself  with  hawking. 

On  the  news  of  the  king's  recoveiy  being  spread  abroad,  the  whole 
kingdom  of  France  was  rejoiced,  and  most  heartily  and  sincerely 
were  thanksgivings  offered  up  to  God  for  having  restored  the  king  to 
his  senses  and  memory.  Dunng  his  residence  at  Creil,  he  demanded 
to  see  the  queen  and  his  son :  she  came  thither,  and  brought  the 
dauphin.  The  king  received  them  very  kindly;  and  thus  by  degrees, 
through  the  mercy  of  God,  was  he  restored  to  health.  Master  Wil. 
liam  de  Harseley,  seeing  him  in  so  fair  a  vfHy,  was  in  high  spirits, 
and  not  without  reason ;  for  he  had  performed  an  astonishing  cure. 
He  now  gave  him  up  to  the  care  of  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
and  his  uncles,  the  dukes  of  Berry,  Burgundy,  and  Bourbon,  saying 
to  them ;  "  Thanks  to  God,  the  king  is  now  well :  I  deliver  him  up 
to  you ;  but  henceforward,  you  must  carefully  avoid  angering  or  vex- 
ing him,  for  as  yet  his  nerves  have  not  quite  recovered  their  strength, 
though  they  will  daily  get  better.  Amusements  and  relaxations  from 
the  fatigues  of  business  will  be  of  service  to  him,  and  above  all,  he 
must  not  weary  himself  too  much  with  his  ministers  or  council ;  for 
his  head  will  continue  some  time  weak  and  delicate,  as 'he  has  been 
much  pulled  down  and  shattered  by  this  indisposition." 

Having  consulted  together,  they  resolved  to  retain  mastei  Wil'iam 
de  Harseley  at  such  an  'ample  salary  as  should  satisfy  him  .  for  it  is 
the  object  of  all  medical  men  to  gain  large  salaries,  and  as  much 
profit  as  possible,  from  the  lords  and  ladies  who  call  for  their  aid.  It 
was  therefore  proposed  to  him  to  remain  with  the  king ;  but  he  ex- 
cused himself,  saying, ."  that  he  w  as  old  and  weakly ;  that  the  man. 
ner  of  living  at  court  would  not  agree  with  his  years,  and  that  he 
must  immediately  return  to  his  nursling  at  home."  When  they  saw 
ne  was  determined  in  his  refusal,-thcy  pressed  him  no  further.  They 
gave  him  permission  to  depart,  and,  on  his  taking  leave,  presented 
him  with  one  thousand  crowns  of  gold,  and  an  order  for  four  horses 
on  the  postmasters  whenever  he  should  please  to  come  to  court.  I 
believe  he  never  returned ;  for  he  continued  in  the  city  of  Laon,  where 
he  died  veiy  rich,  possessed  of  thirty  thousand  francs.  He  was  the 
most  niggardly  man  of  his  time  :  his  whole  pleasure  was  amassing 
money,  and  never  spending  a  farthing  at  home,  but  eating  and  drink, 
irig  abroad  wherever  he  could.  With  such  rods  are  physicians  cor. 
rected. 

CHAPTER  LII. 

THfi  TRUCE  IS  PROLONSED  BETWEEN  fRANCE  AND  ENSLAND.  THE  VIS- 
COUNT DE  CHASTELBON  DOES  HOMAOE  FOR  THE  COUNTY  OF  FOIX  TO  THE 
KINS  OF  FRANCE. 

To  continue  this  noble  and  pleasant  history,  undertaken  at  the  re. 
quest  and  pleasure  of  that  liberal  and  potent  prince,  my  very  dear  lord 
and  patron,  Guy  de  ChastiUon,  count  de  Blois,  lord  of  Avesnes,  Chi. 
may,  Beaumont,  Schoenhoven  and  Turgow ;  I,  John  Froissart,  priest 
and  chaplain  to  my  very  dear  lord  before  named,  and  at  the  time 
treasurer  and  canon  of  Chimay  and  Lille  in  Flanders,  set  myself  to 
work  at  my  forge,  to  produce  new  and  notable  matter  relative  to  the 
wars  between  France  and  England  and  their  allies,  as  clearly  appears 


from  the  various  treaties  whic^  are  of  this  date,  and  which  excellent 
materials,  through  the  grace  of  God,  I  shall  work  upon  as  long  as  I 
live  ;  for  the  more  I  labor  at  it  the  more  it  delights  me  :  just  aii  ■ 
gallant  knight  or  squire-at-arms,  who  loves  his  profession,  the  longer 
he  continues  it  so  much  the  more  delectable  it  appears. 

You  have  had  it  before  related  in  these  chronicles,  that  a  truce  had 
been  agreed  on  for  three  years  at  Leulinghen,  between  France  and 
England  ;  that  embassadors  from  France,  namely  the  count  de  Saint 
Pol  and  the  lord  de  Cha,teaumorant,  bad  brought  the  papers  signed 
and  sealed  from  England ;  and  that,  since  then,  the  lord  de  Ch&teau. 
morant  and  sir  Taupin  de  Cantemerle,  had  accompanied  the  dukea 
of  Lancaster  and  York  from  the  conferences  at  Amiens  to  London, 
to  learn  the  intentions  of  the  king  and  parliament  of  England,  in  re. 
gard  to  the  advances  which  had  been  made  at  Amiens  toward  a  solid 
peace  between  the  two  nations,  subject,  however,  to  the  consent  of 
England,  which  had  been  reserved  in  the  treaty  by  the  dukes  of  Lan. 
caster  and  York.    The  French  knights  had  returned  to  France;  for 
they  were  told  nothing  could  be  done  in  the  matter  until  the  meeting 
of  the  parliament,  which  was  appointed  to  be  holden  at  Westminster 
at  Michaelmas :  that  then  the  aflfair  would  be  discussed,  and  they 
should   have   an   answer.     When  it  was  known  in  England  how 
grievously  the  king  of  France  was  afflicted,  the  business  was  much 
retarded.  -Nevertheless,  the  king  and  the  duke  of  Lancaster  were 
desirous  of  peace  between  England  and  France,  and,  had  it  depended 
on  them,  it  would  have  been  concluded  ;  but  it  was  not  so,  for  the 
commons  of  England  preferred  war  to  peace,  saying,  "that  war  with 
France  was  more  beneficial  to  them  than  otherwise."    This  was  also 
the  opinion  of  Thomas  duke  of  Gloucester,  constable  of  England, 
who  was  very  popular  throughout  the  country.    He  inclined  for  war, 
as  did  all  the  young  men  who  were  anxious  to  signalize  themselves 
in  arms ;  but  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  as  the  oldest  and 
most  powerful,  took  the  lead,  and  said,  "  the  war  had  lasted  long 
enough  between  France  and  England,  and  that  a  good  peace,  if  pro. 
perly  attended  to,  would  be  very  welcome  to  all  parties,  who  had 
suffered  greatly  from  the  long  state  of  warfare."     The  duke  added, 
"  that  holy  Christendom  was  in  danger  from  Bajazet,  who  was  in 
great  force  on  the  frontiers  of  Hungary,  sorely  oppressing  that  country ; 
and  that  was  the  proper  time  for  all  young  bachelors  who  vdshed  to 
try  their  skill  in  arms." 

•  Let  us  weigh  well  these  words  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  which 
were  offered  with  the  best  intentions;  for  he  had  many  times  invaded 
France  and  overrun  that  country  with  small  gain.  He  had  under- 
gone great  bodily  fatigue ;  and  though  he  burnt  and  destroyed  the 
flat  country,  it  was  almost  as  soon  recovered  again  from  the  damages 
it  had  sulfered.  He  said  that  this  war  led  to  no  good  end ;  but,  if 
continued,  must  be  pushed  forward  with  vigor,  and  the  slightest  re. 
verse  might  be  attended  with  the  worst  consequences.  He  likewise 
perceived  the  king  was  more  desirous  of  peace  than  war.  I,  the  au. 
thor  of  this  history,  know  not  how  to  determine  who  was  in  the  tight, 
or  who  in  the  wrong ;  but  it  was  said  the  reason  of  the  duke  of  Lan. 
caster's  conduct  was,  that  he  had  married  his  two  daughters  in  Castille 
and  Portugal,  and  therefore  he  was  desirous  of  peace.  His  son-in. 
law,  the  king  of  Castille,  was  young ;  and  to  prevent  any  troubles 
from  his  grandees,  and  in  order  that  he  might  reign  quietly,  it  wag 
necessary  there  should  be  such  a  peace  with  France  as  the  English 
could  not  infringe.  Should  they  do  so,  the  French  would  instantly 
fall  on  Castille ;  for  they  had  free  entrances  thither,  through  the 
kingdom  of  Arragon,  of  which  the  lady  Jolande  de  Bar,  a  French 
woman,  was  queen,  and  who  governed  that  kingdom  as  well  as 
Catalonia,  or  through  the  countries  of  B^arn  and  the  Basques^  for 
the  viscount  de  ChMeaubon,  the  heir  to  the  late  count  de  Foix,  had 
sworn  and  sealed  to  grant  this  permission,  when  required  by  the  king 
of  France.  The  French  had  therefore  several  entrances  to  Castille, 
without  danger  of  opposition  from  the  king  of  Navarre,  who  would 
not  willingly  anger  his  cousin-german  the  king  of  France.  His 
brother  sir  Peter  de  Navarre,  was  besides  at  the  court  of  France,  and 
would  instantly  soften  any  disputes  that  should  arise  between  the 
king  of  France  and  his  brother  of  Navarre ;  for  he  was  a  good  French. 
man,  and  never  acted  but  far  the  mutual  interest  of  the  two  kings 
The  duke  of  Lancaster  was  fully  aware  of  aU  the  consequences  of 
war,  and  frequently  remonstrated  on  the  subject  with  his  son,  Henry 
earl  of  Derby,  who  though  young,  had  an  understanding  and  prudence 
that  seemed  hkely  to  produce  perfection.  This  eari  of  Derby  had 
four  fine  sons,  Henry,  John,  Humphrey  and  Thomas,  and  two  daugh. 
ters,  by  Mary  de  Bohun,  daughter  to  the  earl  of  Hereford  and  North, 
ampton,  constable  of  England,  and  possessed  in  her  right  very  largi 

The  conclusion  of  the  matter  respecting  peace,  which  was  long 
discussed  in  the  parliament  held  at  Westminster,  of  prelates,  noble! 
men,  and  citizens  from  the  cities  and  principal  towns,  was,  that  a 

race  should  take  place  between  England,  France,  and  their  respec 
tive  allies,  by  sea  and  land,  to  last  from  Michaelmas  to  Saint  John 
Baptists  day, and  one  year  longer.  Those  who  had  been  sent  by 
the  king  of  France,  carried  back  the  articles  of  the  truce  properly 
signed  and  sealed,  and  the  agreement  was  observed  by  all  parties. 
Ihe  health  of  the  king  of  France  had  been  so  exceedingly  weak- 
ened  byhis  late  lUness,  that  his  council  knew  not  to  whom  to  apply 

or  advice;  for  the  physician  who  had  before  attended. master WiL 
ham  de  Harseley,  was  dead.     He  had,  however,  given  the  Uait 
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before  he  left  him,  several  good  recipes  which  he  had  used,  and  had 
returned  to  Paris  in  the  winter  with  very  good  health,  to  the  great 
joy  of  hia  family  and  the  whole  commonalty  of  France,  with  whom 
ba  was  very  popular.  The  queen  accompanied  him  from  Creil  to 
Paris,  where  they  resided  at  the  hotel  de  Saint  Pol.  At  times  he 
went  to  the  Louvre,  but  for  the  most  part  staid  at  the  hotel  de  Saint 
Pol ;  and,  during  the  long  winter  nights,  there  were  carolings,  dan. 
cings  and  other  amusements,  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  queen, 
duchess  of  Berry,  duchess  of  Orleans  and  other  ladies,  who  thus 
HHsad  the  winter  nights. 
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There  was  in  the  king's  household,  a  Norman  squirR,  called  Hu. 
gomn  de  Gensay,  a  near  relation  of  the  bridegroom,  who  thought  o( 
the  following  piece  of  pleasantry  to  amuse  the  king  and  ladies.  This 
marriage  was  on  a  Tuesday  before  Candlemas-day,  and  he  had  in 
the  evenmg  provided  six  coats  of  hnen  covered  with  fine  Bax,  the 
color  of  hair.  He  dressed  the  king  in  one  of  them,  the  count  de 
Joigny,  a  young  and  gallant  knight,  in  another,  which  became  him 
well ;  sir  Charles  de  Poitiers,  son  of  the  count  Valentinols,  had  the 
third ;  su-  Kvan  de  Foix,  the  fourth ;  the  son  of  the  lord  de  Nan 
touillet,  a  young  knight,  had  the  fifth,  and  Hugonin  dressed  hinuell 
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At  this  season,  the  viscount  de  Ch&teaubon  came  to  Paris,  to  do 
homage  to  the  king  for  the  county  of  Foix,  which  he  inherited  as  legal 
heir  to  Gaston  de  Foix,. and  which  was  a  fief  dependent  on  France. 
B^am  is  an  independent  state,  and  the  lords  of  it  owe  service  to 
none  other  lord  but  God,  notwithstanding  the  claims  the  late  prince 
of  Wales,  of  happy  memory,  urged  against  Gaston  de  Foix,  the  late 
lord  of  B6arn.  The  prince  pretended  it  was  dependent  on  Aqui. 
taine,  but  the  count  de  Foix  denied  the  fact.  To  say  the  truth,  all 
these  claims  of  the  prince  were  instigated  through  the  count  John 
d'Armagnac,  as  has  been  already  told,  so  that  I  shall  now  pass  the 
matter  over.  When  the  viscount  de  Ch&teaubon,  whom  henceforward 
I  shall  call  the  count  de  Foix,  came  to  Paris,  he  brought  a  cousin 
with  him,  a  bastard  son  of  the  late  count,  called  Evan  de  Foix,  a 
handsome  and  accomplished  knight ;  whom  his  late  father  would 
have  willingly  made  his  heir,  with  his  brother  Gracien,  that  was  now 
with  the  king  of  Navarre,  but  the  barons  of  B^arn  would  not  con- 
sent to  it.  The  matter,  therefore  remained  unsettled,  for  the  count, 
as  you  have  seen,  died  suddenly.  On  sir  Evan  being  introduced  to 
the  king,  he  took  a  great  liking  to  him,  for  he  was  wonderfully  hand, 
some  and  well  made  ;  he  was  besides  of  the  same  age  with  the  king ; 
and  the  affairs  of  the  viscount  de  Cha.teaubon  were  benefited  by  this 
friendship,  as  they  were  the  more  speedily  concluded.  The  viscount 
returned  home  ;  but  sir  Evan  remained  at  court,  and  was  named  by 
the  king  one  of  the  knights  of  his  bed-chamber,  with  twelve  coursers 
at  the  charge  of  the  crown. 


CHAPTER    LIII. 

tHE  KINO  or  FRANCE  IN  SREAT  DANOEB  OF  mS  LIFE  AT  A  JUASEED  DANCE 
OF  MEN  DRESSED  LIKe  SAVAGES.  POPE  BONIFACE  AND  THE  OAKDII(AI.S 
AT  HOME  SEND  A  LEARNED  FRIAR  TO  THE  KINO. 

Not  long  after  this,  a  marriage  took  place  between  a  young  squire 
of  Vermandois  and  a  damsel  of  the  queen,  both  of  the  royal  house, 
hold.  The  court  were  much  pleased  at  it,  and  the  king  resolved  to 
keep  their  wedding-feast  at  his  expense.  It  was  held  at  the  hotel  of 
Saint  Pol,  and  great  crowds  of  lords  attended  ;  among  whom  were 
the  dukes  of  Orleans,  Berry,  Burgundy,  and  their  duchesses.  The 
wedding-day*  was  passed  in  dancing  and  joy.  The  king  entertained 
«t  sapper  the  queen  in  great  state ;  and  every  one  exerted  himself  to 
add  to  the  gayety,  seeing  how  much  delighted  the  king  appeared. 

*  The  atth  of  Junuarv  1399  old  style,  1393  new  style.— Go. 


in  the  sixth.*  When  they  were  all  thus  dressed,  by  having  tlie  cnat* 
sewed  round  them,  they  appeared  like  savages,  for  they  were  covered 
with  hair  from  head  to  foot.  This  masquferade  pleased  the  king 
greatly,  and  he  expressed  his  pleasure  to  the  squire.  It  was  so  secret- 
ly contrived  that  no  one  knew  anything  of  the  matter  but  the  servants 
who  had  attended  on  them.  Sir  Evan  de  Foix,  who  seemed  to  have 
more  foresight  of  what  was  to  happen,  said  to  the  king,  "  Sire, 
command  strictly  that  no  one  come  near  us  with  torches  ;  for,  if  a 
spark  fall  on  the  coats  we  are  dressed  in,  the  flax  will  instantly  take 
fire,  and  we  inevitably  be  burnt :  take  care,  therefore,  of  what  I  say." 
"  Evan,"  replied  the  king,  "  you  speak  well  and  wisely,  and  youi 
advice  shall  be  attended  to."  "  He  then  forbade  his  servants  to  fol- 
low, and,  sending  for  one  of  the  seijeants-at-arms  that  waited  at  the 
doors  of  the  appartments,  said  to  him,  "  Go  to  the  room  where  the 
ladies  are,  and  command,  in  the  king's  name,  that  all  the  torchesbe 
placed  on  one  side  of  it,  and  that  no  person  come  near  six  savage 
men  who  are  about  to  enter." 

The  seqeanr  did  as  he  had  been  ordered  by  the  king,  and  the 
torch-bearers  withdrew  on  one  side  and  no  one  approached  the  dan- 
cers, so  long  as  the  savages  staid  in  the  room.  The  apartment  was 
now  clear  of  all  but  ladies,  damsels,  and  knights  and  squires,  who 
were  dancing  witlKthem.  Soon  after,  the  duke  of  Orleans  entered, 
attended  by  four  knights,  and  six  torches,  ignorant  of  the  orders  that 
had  been  given,  and  of  the  entrance  of  the  savages.  He  first  looked 
at  the  dancing,  and  then  took  part  himself,  just  as  the  king  of  France 
made  his  appearance,  with  five  others  dressed  like  savages,  and 
covered  with  flax,  to  represent  hair  from  head  to  foot.  Not  one 
person  in  the  company  knew  them ;  and  they  were  all  fastened  to. 
gether,  while  the  king  led  them  dancing.  On  their  entrance,  every 
one  was  so  occupied  in  examining  them,  that  the  orders  about  the 
torches  were  forgotten.  The  king,  who  was  the  leader,  formnately 
for  him,  quitted  them  to  show  himself  to  the  ladies,  as  was  natural 
to  his  youth ;  and  passing  by  the  queen,  placed  himself  near  the 
duchess  of  Berry,  who,  though  his  aunt,  was  the  youngest  of  tlie 
company.  The  duchess  amused  herself  in  talking  with  him,  and 
endeavoring  to  find  out  who  he  was  ;  but  the  king,  rising  up  from 
his  seat,  would  not  discover  himself.  The  duchess  said,  "  You  shall 
not  escape  thus,  for  I  will  know  your  name." 

At  this  moment,  a  most  unfortunate  accident  befel    the  others, 


•  Id  the  history  of -France,  by  Villaret,  these  masquers  were— the  king— Hu^ues  w 
Guissai- le  comte  de  Joigni— Aymaid  de  Poitieis,  aon  of  the  count  de  Valeotinow— li 
bitard  de  Foix— Jean  de  Nantouilkt. 
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.hrofigh  the  youthful  gaye  y  of  the  du«e  Orleans,  who,  if  he  had  fore, 
seen  the  mischief  he  was  aoout  to  cause,  it  is  to  be  presumed  would 
not,  for  any  consideration,  have  so  acted.  He  was  very  inquisitive 
in  examining  them,  to  find  out  who  they  were ;  and,  as  the  five  were 
dancing,  he  took  one  of  the  torches  from  his  servants,  and,  holding 
it  too  near  their  dresses,  set  them  on  fire.  Flax,  you  know,  is  instant 
1)  in  a  blaze ;  and  the  pitch,  with  which  the  cloth  had  been  covered 
to  fasten  the  flax,  added  to  the  impossibility  of  extinguishing  it. 
They  were  likewise  chained  together,  and  there  cries  were  dreadful ; 
for  the  fire  was  so  strong,  scarcely  any  dared  approach.  Some 
knights  indeed  did  iheir  utmost  to  disengage  them,  but  the  pitch 
burnt  their  hands  very  severely ;  and  they  suffered  a  long  time  after- 
wards from  it. 

One  of  the  five,  Nantouillet,  recollected  that  the  buttery  was  near, 
broke  the  chain,  and  iiying  thither,  flung  himself  into  a  tub  of  water 
which  was  there  for  washing  dishes  and  plates.  This  saved  him,  or 
he  would  have  been  burnt  to  death  like  the  others  :  but  ho  was  withal 
some  lime  very  ill.  When  the  queen  heard  the  cause  of  the  cries, 
she  was  alarmed  lest  the  king  should  be  hurt,  for  he  had  told  her  he 
would  be  one  of  the  six,  and  in  her  fright  fainted  and  fell  down :  her 
ladies  and  knights  hastened  to  her  assistance  ;  and  the  confusion 
was  so  great,  no  one  knew  what  to  do.  The  duchess  of  Berry  saved 
the  king  by  throwing  the  train  of  her  robe  over  him,  and  detaining 
him,  for  he  wanted  to  quither.  "  Where  are  you  going  ?"  said  she : 
"  do  you  not  see  your  companions  are  in  a  blaze  ?  who  are  you  ?  for 
it  is  not  now  a  time  to  keep  it  a  secret."  He  then  named  himself, 
saying, "  I  am  the  king."  "  Ah,  my  lord,"  replied  the  duchess,  "  put 
on  quickly  anbther  dress,  and  show  yourself  to  the  queen,  for  she  is 
very  much  distressed  about  you." 

The  king  on  this  left  the  room,  and,  having  thrown  aside  his 
mummery,  dressed  himself  as  fast  as  he  could,  and  returned  to  the 
queen,  who  had  been  much  comforted  by  the  duchess  of  Berry. 
When  the  king  had  quitted  her,  she  went  to  the  queen  and  saifl, 
'  Madam,  do  not  be  alarmed  for  the  king :  you  will  shortly  see  him, 
'or  I  have  been  talking  with  him."  As  she  said  this,  the  king  ap. 
peared,  and  the  queen  trembled  for  joy  :  she  was  carried  by  her 
knights  to  her  chamber,  where  the  king  attended  and  comforted  her. 
The  bastard  of  Foix,  when  on  fire,  cried  aloud,  "  Save  the  king  !  save 
the  king!"  who  indeed  was  saved  in  the  manner  I  have  related.  It 
was  the  providence  of  God  that  inspired  him  to  leave  his  companions 
and  converse  with  the  ladies,  for,  had  he  remained  with  them,  he 
must  inevitably  have  been  burnt  to  death. 

This  terrible  accident  happened  about  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  in 
the  ball-room,  at  the  hotel  de  Saint  Pol,  and  it  was  a  most  melancholy 
spectacle.  Of  the  four  that  were  on  fire,  two  died  on  the  spot :  the 
other  two,  the  bastard  of  Foix  and  the  count  de  Joigny,  were  carried 
to  their  hotels,  and  died  two  days  afterwards  in  great  agonies.  Thus 
unfortunately  did  the  wedding-feast  end,  although  the  married  couple 
could  no  way  be  blamed.  The  duke  of  Orleans  was  alone  in  fault, 
who  certainly  intended  not  any  harm  when  he  held  the  torch  so  near 
them.  His  giddiness  caused  it ;  and,  when  he  witnessed  how  unlucky 
he  had  been,  said  aloud :  "  Listen  to  me  all  that  can  hear  me.  Let 
no  one  be  blamed  for  this  unfortunate  accident  but  myself:  what 
has  been  done  was  through  my  fault :  but  wo  is  me  that  it  has  hap- 
pened !  and,  had  I  foreseen  the  consequences,  nothing  on  earth  should 
have  induced  me  to  do  it."  The  duke  then  followed  the  king,  and 
made  his  excuses,  which  were  accepted.  This  melancholy  event 
happened  on  the  Tuesday  before  Candlemas.eve,  in  the  year  of  grace 
1392  :  it  made  a  great  noise  in  France  and  in  other  countries. 

The  dukes  of  Berry  and  Burgundy  were  not  present  when  the 
maskers  were  set  on  fire,  but  were  at  their  own  h6tels,  having  taken 
leave  of  Ihe  king,  queen,  and  ladies.  When,  on  the  morrow,  it 
became  public  in  Paris,  the  people  wondered  greatly,  and  said  that 
God  had  a  second  time  shown  his  kind  providence  to  the  king,  and 
that  he  ought  now'  to  put  aside  these  childish  things,  and  occupy  him. 
self  more  seriously  ;  for  that  he  had  too  long  played  the  boy,  which  was 
unbecoming  a  king  >f  France.  The  commonalty  murmured  among 
themselves,  and  sai«  "  What  a  narrow  escape^  the  king  has  had  !  if 
he  had  been  burnt  liki  .he  othera,  which  might  easily  have  happened, 
what  wouid  have  become  of  his  uncles  ?  They  may  be  assured  not 
one  of  them  would  have  escaped  death,  nor  any  knight  found  in  Paris. " 
The  dukes  of  Beny  and  Burgundy,  hearing  of  this  language,  were 
astonished  and  alarmed,  and  not  without  cause.  They  mounted 
their  horses,  and  rode  to  the  h6tel  de  Saint  Pol  to  the  king,  and  con. 
gratulated  him  on  his  escape.  They  found  him  still  frightened,  for 
he  had  not  yet  recovered  the  sense  of  the  peril  he  had  been  in  the 
preceding  night.  He  told  them  his  fair  aunt  of  Berry  had  saved 
him  from  being  burnt,  but  that  he  was  exceedingly  grieved  for  the 
melancholy  end  of  the  count  de  Joigny,  sir  Evan  de  Foix,  and  sir 
Charles  de  Poitiers.  His  uncles  consoled  him,  saying,  "  My  lord, 
what  is  done  cannot  be  recovered :  you  must  forget  their  deaths,  and 
render  thanks  to  God  for  the  miraculous  escape  you  yourself  have 
had  i  for  this  event  might  have  been  nearly  the  death  of  the  kingdom 
as  well  as  your  own.  You  may  easily  imagine  what  would  have 
been  the  consequences,  when  the  commons  of  Paris  hold  such  Ian. 
guage  as  has  been  reported  to  us ;  and  God  knows,  that  if  you  had 
perished,  they  would  have  murdered  us  all.  Make  yourself  ready  to 
go  in  I  lyal  state,  suitable  to  your  rank,  and  ride  in  pilgrimage  to  the 
«hurch  jf  Notre.Dame  and  show  yourself  to  your  people  ;  we  will  ac. 


company  you,  for  the  citizens  of  Paris  are  very  desirous  to  see  you." 
The  king  replied,  he  would  do  as  they  advised ;  and  then  entered 
into  conversation  with  his  brother  the  duke  of  Orleans,  wliom  he 
much  loved.  His  uncles  received  the  duke  kindly,  blaming  him  a 
little  for  the  youthful  trick  he  had  played.  It  seemed  he  was  not 
displeased  at  their  lecture,  and  declared  he  never  intjended  or  sua 
pected  he  was  doing  wrong. 

On  the  point  of  nine  o'clock,  the  king  and  his  attendants  mounted 
their  horses,  and  rode  through  Paris  from  the  h6tel  de  Saint  Pol,  to 
the  church  of  N6tre-Dame,  to  appease  the  people,  who  were  in  great 
commotion,  where  he  heard  mass,  and  made  his  offerings.  He  then 
returned  to  the  hdtel  de  Saint  Pol  with  his  lords,  v^ho  dined  there. 
This  accident  was  by  degrees  forgotten,  and  obsequies,  prayers,  and 
alms  were  made  for  the  dead.  Ah,  count  Gaston  de  Foix !  hadst 
thou  been  alive  and  heard  of  the  cruel  death  of  tiiis  thy  favorite  son, 
thou  wouldst  have  been  sadly  grieved,  for  thou  didst  love  him  much, 
and  I  know  not  how  thou  wouldst  have  been  consoled  All  the 
lords  and  ladies  in  France,  when  they  heard  of  this  accident,  wer«  ' 
shocked  and  grieved. 

But  you  piustknow,  that  pope  Boniface  and  his  cardinals  at  Roma 
were  well  pleased  when  they  learnt  the  news,  because  the  king  was 
contrary  to  their  interests.  They  said  among  themselves,  in  a  con. 
sistory,  that  it  was  a  second  punishment  sent  by  God,  to  make  him 
take  warning,  for  having  supported  the  anti.pope  of  Avignon,  Robert 
de  Geneve,  who  was  false,  proud,  and  presumptuous,  and  had  never 
done  one  good  act  in  his  whole  life,  but  had  deceived  the  world. 
The  pope  and  cardinals  resolved  so  send  in  secret  manner  and  with, 
out  pomp,  a  learned  friar  to  the  king  of  France,  well  instructed  how 
to  speak  and  preach,  to  attempt  to  bring  him  and  the  French  nation 
back  to  the  way  of  salvation.  They  maintained,  that  he  was  now 
gone  astray,  and  that  being  the  greatest  king  in  Christendom,  the 
church  ought  to  be  enlightened  and  supported  by  him  more  than  by 
any  other.  They  selected  a  devout  and  sensible  man,  whom  they 
ordered  to  go  into  France  ;  but,  before  his  departure,  they  instructed 
him  what  to  say  and  how  to  act.  This  was  not  so  quickly  done,  nor 
(fid  the  envoy  soon  anive  ;  for  the  distance  was  great,  and  he  had 
many  different  states  to  pass  through.  It  was  besides  necessary  that 
the  friar,  who  was  a  Franciscan  monk,  shoidd  know  if  the  king  of 
France  were  willing  to  see  him  before  he  set  out. 


CHAPTER   LIV. 

THE  DUCEESS  OF  EEBKT  SUf  FORTS  THE  LOBD  DE  LA  RrVIEBE  Ut  OrFOSITlOB 
TO  THE  DUCHESS  OF  BtJKOtlllDT. 

We  will  return  to  the  affairs  of  France,  and  say  how  they  were 
going  on.  Notwithstanding  the  king's  recovery,  the  dukes  of  Berry 
and  Burgundy  did  not  desist  from  their  attempts  to  ruin  that  valiant 
and  prudent  knight,  the  lord  de  la  Riviere,  He  and  sir  John  le  Mer. 
cier  were  still  confined  in,the  Bastille  of  Saint  Anthony,  under  tna 
care  of  the  viscount  d'Achy ;  and  it  was  current  through  Paris,  that 
they  would  be  put  to  death,  insomuch  that  it  was  daily  expected  they 
would  be  delivered  over  to  the  provost  of  the  Chatelet;  and  when 
once  this  was  done,  nothing  could  prevent  them  from  being  publicly 
beheaded  as  traitors  to  the  crown  of  France.  From  the  information 
I  then  had,  I  am  convinced  their  execution  would  have  taken  place, 
had  not  the  grace  of  God  been  shown  them,  and  the  duchess  of  Berry 
exerted  herself  so  much.  This  good  lady  was  incessant  in  her 
entreaties  for  la  Riviere — who  had  carried  her  to  France  and  con. 
eluded  her  marriage— but  not  without  great  difficulty,  with  the  duke 
of  Berry,  Sir  John  le  Mercier  was  therefore  fortunate  in  his  situa. 
tion  to  share  the  benefits  of  her  exertions.  She  frequently,  with  tears, 
addressed  her  lord,  saying,  "that  he  was  instigated  by  the  malicious 
and  envious  insinuations  of  the  enemies  of  la  Riviere  to  keep  him  so 
long  in  prison,  and  confiscate  his  inheritance.  Ah,  my  lord,  vou 
make  him  a  very  ungrateful  return  for  all  the  pains  he  took  in  bring, 
ing  about  our  marriage,  when  you  thus  consent  to  his  destruction. 
At  least,  if  you  take  his  propertyj  spare  his  life  ;  for,  if  he  be  executed 
for  the  charges  that  are  so  unjustly  made  against  him,  I  shall  never 
again  enjoy  happiness.  My  lord,  I  do  not  say  this  from  any  feigned 
motive,  but  I  really  feel  that  it  will  weigh  most  heavily  on  my  mind. 
I  therefore  pray  God  you  will  take  proper  measures  for  his  deliver 
ance."  The  duke  perceiving  she  was  in  earnest,  and  that  her  argu. 
ments  were  good,  abated  greatly  his  hatred  to  the  lord  de  la  Riviere, 
who  would  sooner  have  obtained  his  liberty  ;  but  they  were  desirous 
of  putting  to  death  sir  John  le  Mercier,  and  they  could  not  punish  one 
Without  the  other.  This  sir  John  le  Mercier  had  wept  so  long  in 
prison,  that  he  had  almost  lost  his  eye-sight. 

Had  the  duchess  of  Burgundy  been  listened  to,  they  would  have 
suffered  a  disgraceful  and  public  death,  without  hopes  of  mercy  ;  for 
she  hated  them  because  they  had,  with  sir  Oliver  de  Clisson,  advised 
the  king  of  France  to  make  the  expedition  into  Brittany,  to  destroy 
her  cousin  the  duke.  She  said,  that  Clisson,  le  Mercier,  and  la 
Riviere  were  the  cause  of  the  king's  illness,  which  would  never  have 
happened,  had  they  not  persuaded  him  to  undertake  the  war  against 
Brittany.  You  must  know,  that  although  the  king  was  now  in  a  toU 
erably  good  state  of  mental  and  bodily  health,  the  dukes  of  Berry  and 
Burgundy  did  not  resign  the  government  of  the  kingdom  ;  and,  ai 
I  they  ha  i  all  the  weight,  they  determined  to  have  the  profit  also.     T« 
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lua  end,  they  placed  only  their  creatures  about  the  king's  person,  who 
was  but  a  king  in  name,  for  the  two  dukes  took  on  themselves  to 
manage  whatever  concerned  the  realm.  The  duchess  of  Orleans 
was  not  pleased  that  the  duchess  of  Burgundy  should  have  rank  sec. 
end  to  the  queen.  She  loved  honors,  and  said  to  those  in  her  confi. 
dence,  "The  duchess  of  Burgundy  has  no  right  to  take  precedence 
of  me  :  I  am  nearer  the  crown  of  France  than  she  is,  for  my  lord  is 
brother  to  the  king.  It  may  so  happen  that  he  shall  be  king ;  and, 
as  I  then  must  be  queen,  I  know  no  reason  why  she  is  thus  eager  of 
honors  that  are  not  belonging  to  her,  and  to  place  rne  behind  her." 

We  will  for  a  while  leave  these  ladies,  and  speak  of  some  changes 
In  Frajice,  and  of  sir  Oliver  de  Clisson,  and  of  the  manner  in  which 
no  wa's  treated. 


Vt^RRiAoi  or  Philip  d'Artom  ahd  Ladt  Mart  de  Bibrt.   D«ifned  fiom  Monumgnti  of  the  femil;  ut  the 

Chateau  d'En. 


CHAPTER    LV. 

THE  LORD  DE  COTJCY  REFUSES  TO  ACCEPT  THE  SWORD  OP  CONSTABLE  IK 
THE  ROOM  OF  CLISSON.  THE  DUKES  OP  BERRif  AMD  BUROUNDV  INVEST 
THE  LORD  PHILIP  D'ARTOIS,  COUNT  d'eU,  WITH  IT,  IN  CONSIDERATION 
OF  HIS  MARRIASE  WITH  THE  LADY  MARY  OF  BERRY,  WIDOW  OF  THE 
LORD  LOUIS  DE  BLOIS. 


You  have  before  heard  that  the  constable  was  summoned  publicly 
by  the  parliament  of  Paris,  after  an  adjournment  of  fifteen  days  be- 
tween each  summons,  and  how  commissioners  were  sent  in  pursuit 
of  him  to  Brittany,  but  in  vain,  for  he  concealed  himself  from  them. 
Had  they  been  able  to  have  spoken  to  him,  they  would  have  served 
him  personally  with  the  orders  of  the  court,  and  laid  hands  on  him, 
according  to  the  instructions  they  had  received.  When,  on  their  re. 
turn,  they  had  given  an  account  of  their  mission  to  the  parliament,  it 
was  determined  by  the  court  and  lords  of  parliament,  that  sir  Oliver 
de  Clisson,  constable  of  France,  had  forfeited  the  protection  of  the 
court,  and  should  be  banished  France,  and  deprived  of  all  offices 
and  possessions  he  held  within  that  kingdom ;  for  that  he  had  con- 
tumaciously refused  obedience  to  the  summons  of  the  great  chamber, 
though  sealed  with  their  seal,  and  also  had  refused  to  send  back  his 
sword  of  office.  The  dukes  of  Berry  and  Burgundy,  with  their 
councils,  who  all  hated  the  constable  and  wished  his  ruin,  said  they 
would  provide  a  remedy ;  for  the  office  of  constable  was  so  noble, 
and  of  such  weight,  it  could  not  long  remain  vacant,  for  fear  of  ac. 
oidents  that  might  happen. 

The  lord  de  Coiicy  was  thought  the  most  proper  person  to  fill  it ; 
but  he  excused  himself,  and  refused  positively  to  accept  of  it  though 
he  should  be  forced  to  leave  France.  When  they  saw  he  was  de- 
termined, they  looked  elsewhere.  At  this  time,  a  treaty  of  marriage 
was  in  agitation  between  the  lord  Phillip  d'Artois  and  the  young 
countess  de  Dunois,  the  widow  of  the  lord  Louis  de  Blois,  and  the 
king  of  France  was  well  inclined  that  this  marriage  with  his  cousin 
should  take  place,  but  the  duke  of  Berry  refused  his  consent ;  for  the 
county  of  Eu  is  but  of  small  value,  in  comparison  of  what  she  was 
entitled  to  from  her  first  union,  and  he  looked  to  marry  her  more 
nobly.  To  say  the  truth,  the  countess  was,  for  beauty  and  goodness, 
and  everything  belonging  to  a  noble  lady,  worthy  of  the  highest  rank. 
The  duke  of  Berry,  however,  was  unwilling  to  anger  thf  king  of 
France,  who  knew  well  that  he  was  solicited  by  many  persons  for 
the  hand  of  his  daughter :  among  whom  were  the  young  duke  of 
\iorraine  the  count  d'Arraagnac,  and  the  eldest  son  of  the  count  de 


Foix  and  de  B^am  The  king  was  averse  to  all  these  proposals,  and 
said  to  the  duke  of  Berry,  "Fair  uncle  of  Berry,  we  are  not  willing 
that  our  cousin  your  daughter  should  be  settled  at  a  distance  from  the 
fleurs-de-lis.  We  will  provide  a  marriage  for  her,  that  shall  be  suit, 
able  in  all  respects.  We  see  her  with  pleasure  near  us ;  and  11 
beco.neth  her  not  to  leave  her  mother-in-law,  as  they  are  nearly  o) 
the  same  age."  These  words  and  others  cooled  the  duke's  intentions 
of  marrying  his  daughter  otherwise  than  as  it  pleased  the  king,  who 
leant  to  his  cousin  the  lord  Philip  d'Artois.  He  was  a  young  and 
gallant  knight,  and  had  acquired  great  renown  in  arms,  in  the  dif- 
ferent expeditions  he  had  made,  as  well  near  home  as  beyond  sea 
and  was  also  much  in  favor  of  the  knights  and  squires  of  France. 
The  dukes  of  Berry  and  Burgundy  agreed,  that  if  the  king  would 
give  to  their  cousin  of  Artois  the  office  of 
constable  of  France,  which  was  now  va- 
cant, from  the  sentence  against  sir  Oliver 
de  Clisson,  the  marriage  with  the  lady 
Mary  should  take  place  ;  for,  in  case  he 
were  constable,  he  would  be  wealthy 
enough  to  keep  a  becoming  state.  They 
resolved  to  speak  to  the  king  on  this  sub . 
ject,  which  they  did  as  follows :  "My  lord, 
your  council  recommends  that  our  cousin, 
the  lord  Philip  d'Artois,  count  d'Eu,  be 
invested  with  the  office  of  constable  of 
France ;  for  Clisson,  by  the  sentence  of 
your  judges  in  parliament,  has  forfeited  '* 
and  the  office  cannot  longer  be  vacant  with- 
out great  prejudice  to  the  realm.  You  are 
bounden,  as  well  as  ourselves,  to  assist  our 
cousin  of  Artois,  for  he  is  very  nearly  re- 
lated to  us  by  blood  ;  and,  since  such  an 
office  is"  vacant,  we  cannot  better  fill  it 
than  by  sir  Philip  d'Artois,  for  he  will 
ably  and  loyally  execute  it,  and  is  much 
beloved  by  every  knight  and  squire,  being 
withoat  envy  or  avarice."  This  speech 
was  very  agreeable  to  the  king,  who  gayly 
replied,  that  he  would  think  of  it;  and,  if 
the  office  was  to  be  disposed  of,  he  would 
rather  the  count  d'Eu  had  it  than  any  other. 
Things  remained  some  time  in  this  state  ; 
fcut  the  king  was  continually  solicited  by 
his  uncles,  who  were  desirous  of  advancing 
sir  Philip  d'Artois;  and  degrading  sir  Oli- 
ver  de  Clisson  ;  for  the  duke  of  Beriy 
hated  him  for  the  death  of  Bethisac,  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy  for  h.s 
opposition  to  the  duke  of  Brittany ;  but  the  duchess  of  Burgundy  was 
yet  more  inveterate  against  him  than  her  lord.  The  king  at  length 
gave  his  assent,  on  condition  the  duke  of  Berry  gave  him  his  daughter. 
But,  before  matters  had  proceeded  thus  far,  in  order  to  avoid  dis. 
gusting  the  king,  and  to  satisfy  the  duke  of  Orleans,  who  strongly 
supported  the  lord  de  Clisson,  sir  William  des  Bordes,  sir  William 
Martel,  both  knights  of  the  king's  chamber,  and  sir  Philip  de  Savoisis, 
knight  to  the  duke  of  Berry,  were  again  sent  to  Brittany,  to  speak 
with  sir  Oliver  de  Clisson  in  the  king's  name.  These  knights,  hav. 
ing  made  their  preparations,  took  their  road  through  Angers,  where 
they  met  the  queen  of  Jerusalem  and  John  of  Brittany,  who  hand- 
somely entertained  them,  in  honor  of  the  king.  They  remained  at 
Angers  two  days,  and  inquired  where  they  could  find  the  lord  de 
Clisson,  for  they  had  a  very  courteous  message  to  deliver  to- him  from 
the'  king  alone,  who  had  ordered  them  to  speak  with  him.  They 
replied,  that  they  had  not  any  positive  intelligence  where  he  was , 
but  they  supposed  he  must  be  in  one  of  his  castles  in  Brittany  ;  that 
he  did  not  constantly  remain  in  any  one,  but  moved  from  one  to 
another.  At  their  departure  the  knights  took  leave  of  the  queen,  her 
son  Charles,  prince  of  Tarentum,  and  John  of  Brittany,  count  de 
Penthievre,  and  continued  their  journey  to  Rennes,  The  duke  of 
Brittany  had  shut  himself  up  with  his  duchess  in  Vannes,  without 
making  any  excursions  abroad  for  fear  of  ambuscades,  and  meeting 
his  adversary  Clisson,  as  they  were  carrying  on  a  murderous  war 
against  each  other.  When  their  parties  met,  mercy  was  shown  by 
neither,  and  the  field  was  gained  by  the  death  of  their  opponents :  if, 
therefore,  he  felt  alarmed,  he  had  cause  for  itj  for,  although  the  duke 
was  sovereign  of  the  country,  there  was  not  a  knight  or  squire  that 
would  bear  arms  against  the  lord  de  Clisson.  They  dissembled  with 
the  duke,  saying,  the  quarrel  did  not  in  any  way  concern  them,  and 
staid  at  home  without  interfering.  This  the  duke  was  forced  to  put 
up  with. 

When  the  knights  arrived  at  Rennes,  they  asked  where  they  could 
for  certain  find  sir  Oliver  de  Clisson,  but  no  one  could  positively 
answer  them.  They  resolved  to  ride  to  Chateau-Josselin,  and  were 
well  received  by  the  vassals  of  sir  Oliver,  out  of  respect  to  the  king 
of  France.  They  inquired  after  their  lord,  and  where  they  could  see 
him,  for  they  were  sent  by  the  king  and  the  duke  of  Orleans  to  speak 
with  him.  They  either  would  not,  or  could  not,  give  them  any  satis- 
factory account ;  but  said,  in  excuse  for  themselves  and  sir  Oliver  : 
"  Certainly,  my  lords,  not  one  of  us  knows  where  to  find  him:  to-day 
he  is  at  one  place,  to-morrow  at  another.    You  may  safely  lide  all 
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over  Brittany,  since  you  come  from  the  king ;  and  all  the  castles  and 
houses  of  our  lord  will  be  thrown  open  to  you." 

Perceiving  they  could  not  obtain  any  further  information  they  left 
Chateau-Josselin,  and  rode  to  all  the  castles,  both  great  and  small, 
of  the  lord  de  Clisson,  but  without  learning  anything  more.  They 
then  waited  on  the  duke  and  duchess  at  Vannes,  who  gave  them  a 
hearty  welcome  ;  but  they  only  staid  half  a  day  with  them,  without 
discovering  the  object  of  their  secret  mission,  nor  was  the  duke  very 
inquisitive  about  their  coming.  They  did  not  see  sir  Peter  de  Craon. 
On  taking  leave  of  the  duke  and  duchess,  they  set  out  on  their  return 
to  Paris  to  the  king  and  lords,  who  were  expecting  them.  They 
gave  an  account  to  the  king  and  the  duke  of  Orleans,  of  having  vis- 
ited all  the  towns  and  castles  of  the  lord  de  Clisson  without  seeing 
or  gaining  any  certain  intelligence  of  him.  The  dukes  of  Berry  and 
Burgundy  were  pleased  at  hearing  this,  and  would  not  have  wished 
it  othervirise. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  marriage  was  consummated  between  the 
lord  Philip  d'Artois  and  the  lady  Mary  of  Berry.  He  was  appointed 
constable  of  France,  to  enjoy  all  the  privileges  and  emoluments  of 
that  office,  although  sir-  Oliver  de  Clisson  had  not  resigned  it,  nor 
sent  back  his  sword  of  office.  He  persisted  that  he  was  still  consta- 
ble, for  that  he  had  never  done  anything  against  the  king  or  crown 
•■•f  France  that  could  deprive  him  of  it.  Things,  therefore,  remained 
n  this  state. 

CHAPTER    LVI. 

;H£  CONSTAbLE  DE  CLISSON,  DUBINS  HIS  ABSENCE  FEOM  FRANCE,  WAQES 
WAR  ON  THE  DUKE  OP  BBITTANT. 

Ibie  Oliver  de  Clisson  was  soon  informed  that  the  count  d'Eu  was 
nominated  constable  of  France,  and  was  to  do  the  duty  and  receive 
the  profits  from  the  date  of  his  appointment,  with  the  consent  of  the 
king  of  France,  and  that  he  had  married  the  daughter  of  the  duke  of 
Berry,  widow  of  lord  Louis  of  Blois.  To  all  this  he  was  perfectly 
indifferent,  for  he  felt  that  his  loyalty  and  honor  were  as  firm  as  ever, 
and  that  he  had  never  done  anything  to  forfeit  either  against  the  king 
or  crown  of  France ;  but  that  all  these  proceedings  originated  in  the 
natred  and  malice  of  the  dukes  of  Berry  and  Burgundy,  which  were 
BO  great  that  they  could  not  conceal  them.  This  determined  the 
lord  de  Clisson  to  continue  his  war  with  prudence  and  vigor  against 
the  duke  of  Brittany.  It  was  severe  and  bloody,  for  neither  party, 
when  they  met,  made  a  sham  of  fighting,  but  killed  each  other  with- 
out mercy.  The  lord  de  Clisson  rode  frequently  from  one  of  his 
castles  to  another,  and  laid  more  ambuscades  than  the  duke,  finding 
himself  superior  in  numbers  to  oppose  him.  None  of  the  Breton 
chivalry  would  interfere  by  bearing  arms  on  either  aide ;  but,  when 
the  duke  sent  for  them,  they  came  to  know  what  Be' wanted.  He 
demanded  from  them  aid  and  advice  to  correct  his  vassal,  sir  Oliver 
de  Clisson,  who  had  greatly  misbehaved  himself  toward  him.  The 
barons  of  Brittany,  such  as  the  viscount  de  Rohan,  the  lord  de  Di- 
nant,  sir  Herman  de  Lyon,  and  many  more,  excused  themselves,  say- 
ing, they  were  uninterested  in  this  quarrel,  and  would  not  therefore 
bear  arms  against  the  lord  de  Clisson ;  but  that  they  would  heartily 
Itbor  to  mediate  between  the  duke  and  him,  if  they  knew  how,  or 
saw  any  probability  of  establishing  peace  between  them. 

The  duke,  seeing  he  could  no  Way  prevail  on  them  to  join  him,  and 
that  in  this  warfare  he  was  losing  more  men  than  the  lord  de  Clisson, 
consented  to  send  the  above-named  barons  to  treat  with  him,  and  bring 
dm,  under  safe  passports,  to  Vannes,  that  they  might  confer  together. 
They  weie  to  add,  that  he  would  find  him  courteous,  and  well-in. 
dined  to  listen  to  any  reasonable  tei-ms;  and,  if  he  had  treated 
hiai  with  contempt,  he  would  make  such  reparations  as  those  he"ad. 
dressed  should  think  proper.  The  knights  willingly  undertook  the 
mission,  for  the  sake  of  doing  good,  and  set  out  in  search  of  sir  Oliver 
do  Clisson,  whom  I  believe  they  found  at  Chateau-Josselin.  They 
told  the  message  they  were  charged  with  from  the  duke,  and  urged 
him  strongly  to  accept  of  peace ;  for  war  between  them  was  very 
unbecoming,  displeasing  to  the  nobles,  and  highly  oppressive  to  the 
lower  orders  in  Brittany.  "  Sir  Oliver,"  said  they,  "  we  are  thus 
pressing,  in  the  hope  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  wait  on  our  lord ; 
and,  for  your  safety  and  secure  return,  we  pledge  ourselves  to  remain 
in  your  castle  of  Josselin,  without  ever  stirring  beyond  the  gates. 
We  imagine,  that  when  our  lord  and  you  shall  confer  together,  you 
will  very  speedily  settle  your  differences,  for  we  left  him  with  the 
best  intentions  toward  you." 

■  To  this  speech,  sir  Oliver  replied  :  "  My  good  sirs,  what  advan- 
lage  can  my  death  be  to  you  ?  Do  you  think  I  know  not  the  duke 
of^Brittany  1  Most  certainly  I  do  ;  and  he  is  too  haughty  and  re. 
vengeful,  whatever  he  may  have  assured  you  relative  to  my  security 
and  safe  return,  not  to  resolve,  the  moment  I  shall  be  in  his  presence 
to  have  me  put  to  death,  in  spite  of  his  promises  to  you;  and,  if  I  be 
killed,  your  fate  will  be  the  same,  for  my  people  will  of  course  retail, 
ate  on  you.  It  is,  therefore,  much  better  we  run  not  such  risks.  I 
will  guard  myself  well  against  him ;  and  let  him,  if  he  please,  do  the 
same,"  "  Fair  cousin,"  replied  sir  Charles  de  Dinant,  "  you  may 
«ay  what  you  please ;  we  have  not  seen  him  show  any  wish  to  have 
you  killed,  if  he  could  converse  with  you  in  the  manner  we  have 
proposed,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  strongest  desire  to  accommodate  all 
matters  of  dispute.     We  therefore,  for  him  and  for  ourselves,  beg  you 


will  Qonsent  to  it."  Sir  Oliver  answered :  "  I  believe  finnly,  th«I 
you  wish  me  every  good ;  but,  on  the  security  he  offers  through  yon, 
I  vrill  not  advance  one  step.  However,  since  you  are  all  so  eameit 
in  the  business,  for  which  it  behooves  me  to  thank  you,  I  will  mentioir 
on  what  terms  I  will  come  to  him  ;  and  you  shall,  if  they  be  agrees 
ble  to  you,  carry  them  back  as  my  final  answer.  On  youi  return, 
you  wUl  tell  the  duke,  that  I  will  not  accept  other  pledge  for  my 
safety  than  his  only  son,  who  is  betrothed  to  a  princess  of  France, 
Let  him  send  him  hither  to  remain  under  the  guard  of  my  men,  in 
Ch(iteau.Josselin,  until  I  be  returned,  and  I  will  then  set  out  to  wail 
on  him.  This  mode  is  more  agreeable  to  me  than  any  other,  and 
also  more  reasonable  ;  for  were  you  to  remain  here  as  hostages,  as 
you  offer,  who  would  there  be  to  negotiate  the  treaty  ?  or  who  would 
be  the  mediators  between  us  ?  and  how,  without  your  interference, 
shall  we  ever  come  to  an  agreement  1"  When  the  three  barons  saw 
he  was  determined,  they  took  leave  of  the  lord  de  Clisson,  and  re. 
turned  to  Vannes,  to  relate  to  the  duke  what  sir  Oliver  had  said.  In 
regard  to  sending  his  son  to  Ch4.teau.Jossehn,  the  duke  absolutely 
refused ;  and  the  war  continued  on  the  same  footing  as  before,  so  that 
no  merchants  or  others  dared  to  travel  through  the  countiy.  All 
commerce  was  at  a  stand  in  Brittany,  which  was  severely  felt  in  the 
cities  and  large  towns  :  even  the  laborers  in  husbandry  were  also  in 
a  state  of  idleness. 

The  duchess  of  Burgundy  assisted  her  cousin  as  much  as  she 
could  with  men-at-arms  from  Burgundy  and  elsewhere,  for  the  duke 
could  not  prevail  on  his  subjects  to  take  part  in  the  war,  and  the 
knights  and  squires,  excepting  those  of  his  household,  dissembled 
their  opinions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  who 
was  attached  to  the  constable,  supported  him  underhand,  and  sent 
him  men.at-arms,' and  good  coursers  to  re.mount  his  men.  Sir 
Oliver  made  more  frequent  excursions  than  the  duke,  and  it  hap. 
pened  that  he  met  with  two  of  the  duke's  squires  who  were  going 
on  his  business :  one  of  them  was  called  Bernard,  and  the  other 
Yvonnet :  they  could  neither  fly  nor  avoid  falling  into  sir  Oliver's 
hands,  who  was  rejoiced  at  it,  for  he  was  well  acquainted  with  them. 
One  had  in  former  times  dpne  him  a  service,  the  other  the  contrary,  / 
which  he  then  rccdilected.  They  were  much  frightened  at  being 
thus  caught,  and  sir  Oliver  addressed  them :  "  Dost  thou  remember, 
Yvonnet,  how  cruelly  thou  behavedst  -to  me  in  the  castle  of  Ermine, 
near  Vannes,  when  thou  didst  shut  me  up  in  a  dungeon  7  Thou, 
Bernard,  then  hadst  pity  on  me,  and  pulling  off  thy  coat,  because  I 
was  only  in  my  doublet  and  lying  on  the  pavement,  gavest  it  to  me, 
to  cover  me  from  the  cold.  I  will  now  return  that  friendship,  by 
sparing  thy  life ;  but  as  for  this  wicked  traitor,  Yvonnet,  who  might 
have  avoided,  if  he  pleased,  the  cruelty  of  his  conduct,  he  shall  suf 
fer.  At  these  words,  he  drew  his  dagger,  and  slew  him  on  the  spot. 
He  then  continued  his  course,  without  touching  the  servants. 

Another  time,  sir  Oliver  de  Clisson,  with  about  three  hundred 
lances,  was  riding  before  the  castle  of  Auray,  in  which  were  the  duke 
and  duchess.  He  met  about  forty  of  the  duke's  Varleta,  who  had 
tied  their  horses  to  trees,  for  it  was  near  midsummer,  and  having  cut 
some  hay,  were  trussing  it  up  to  carrry,  like  foragers,  to  their  lodg- 
ings.- Sir  OUver  galloped  among  them,  without  other  harm  than  the 
fright  he  put  them  to,  and  said  :  "  How  dare  you  take  the  field,  and 
carry  away  the  harvest  of  the  farmers  ?  You  have  not  sown  this, 
and  are  cutting  it  before  it  is  ripe :  you  have  begun  your  harvest  too 
soon.  Come,  take  up  your  scythes,  and  mount  your  horses :  for  this 
time  I  will  do  you  no  harm ;  but  go  and  tell  the  duke  of  Brittany, 
who  I  know  is  in  Auray,  to  come  hither,  or  send  his  men  to  receive 
me ;  and  that  Clisson  informs  him  he  will  remain  here  until  sunset." 
The  varlets  were  happy  in  their  escape,  for  they  thought  they  should 
all  be  killed ;  therefore  they  picked  up  their  scythes,  mounted  their 
horses,  and  returned  to  the  duke  in  Auray.  I  doubt  not  they  punc. 
tually  delivered  the  message,  but  the  duke  neither  sallied  out  him. . 
self,  nor  sent  any  of  his  men  to  meet  sir  Oliver  de  Clisson.  Such 
skirmishes  passed  often  between  them,  but  the  principal  inhabitants 
never  interfered. 

We  will  now  teave  the  affairs  of  Brittany,  and  retiun  to  those  of 
France  emd  England. 


CHAPTER    LVII. 

A  TREATY  OF  PEACE   IS  CONCLtmED  BETWEEN  THE  KINGS  OF  FRANCE  All^ 
ENOLAND,  THROCOH  THE  MEDIATION  OF  THEIR  UNCLES. 

Yon  have  before  heard  of  the  conferences  that  were  held  at  Amiens 
on  a  peace  between  France  and  England,  and  on  what  terms  the 
duke  of  Lancaster  had  gone  back.  The  English  were  unwilling  to 
consent  to  a  peace,  notwithstanding  the  king,"the  dukes  of  Lancas. 
ter  and  York,  and  all  the  commissioners  who  had  been  at  Amiegs, 
strongly  urged  it ;  for  the  majority  of  the  commons  were  desirous  of 
war ;  and  two.thirds  of  the  young  knights  and  squires  knew  not  how 
to  employ  themselves :  they  had  learnt  idleness,  and  looked  to  war 
as  the  means  of  support.  However,  they  were  forced  to  submit  to 
the  opinions  pf  the  king,  his  uncles,  and  the  more  intelligent  part  of 
the  nation,  The  duke  of  Lancaster,  considering  the  matter,  as  weU 
in  regard  to  the  welfare  of  his  two  daughters,  the  queens  of  CastiUe 
and  Portugal,  as  in  respect  to  his  nephew,  the  king  of  England,  who 
was^rgatly  inclined  to  peace,  took  much  pains  to  bring  it  about,  bt 
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should  reduce  to  writing  their  diiTerent  grounds  of  treating,  and  mn 
tually  deliver  them  to  each  other,  to  consider  of  them  at  their  leisure, 
with  their  clerks,  learned  in  the  laws,  who  had  accompanied  them, 
and  determine  on  what  parts  they  could  agree  to,  and  what  would 
not  be  accepted.  This  was  assented  to  by  all ;  for  the  dukes  were 
before  much  fatigued  in  hearing  the  various  papers  read  and  dis. 
cussed  ;  more  especially  the  English  commissioners  ;  for,  as  it  was 
carried  on  in  French,  they  were  not  so  well  used  to  the  finesse  and 
double  meanings  of  that  language  as  the  natives,  who  turned  and 
twisted  it  to  their  own  advantage  at  pleasure.  The  Engliah  opposed 
this,  for  they  wished  everything  to  be  made  clear  and  intelligible  to 
every  one.  The  French  accused  the  English  of  having,  at  various 
times,  infringe'd  the  articles  of  the  peace  ;  and  offered  to  prove  it  by 
written  documents,  and  the  word  of  their  king,  as  well  as  by  the 
judgment  of  the  pope.  This  made  the  English  more  diligent  to 
have  everything  made  out  plain ;  and,  whenever  they  found  anything 
obscure  in  the  proposals  that  had  been  given  them  from  the  French 
commissioners,  which  they  examined  carefully  and  at  leisure,  they 
made  their  clerks  demand  from  the  dukes  of  Berry  and  Burgundy 
how  they  understood  such  expressions ;  for  the  English  dukes  would 
not  pass  over  an  article  that  had  the  least  tendency  to  a  double  mean- 
ing ;  and  whatever  they  did  not  clearly  understand,  they  had  erased 
in  their  presence,  declaring  they  would  not  allow  of  anything  that 
could  bear  a  misconstruction,  for  that  the  French,  who  had  been 
from  their  youth  trained  to  such  things,  were  more  subtle  than  the 
English. 

So  many  difficulties  greatly  lengthened  the  conferences  ;  and  the 
English  held  themselves  obliged  to  demand  restitution  of  all  the  lands 
dependent  on  AquitainC,  and  their  profits  since  the  commencement 
of  the  war,  as  they  had  been  charged  to  do  by  the  parliament  of 
England.  This  the  French  would  not  agree  to :  they  were  willing, 
indeed,  to  yield  the  countries  of  Tarbes,  Bigorre,  Agen,  and  the 
Agenois,  with  Perigord,  but  declared  they  would  never  restore  Cahors, 
Rouergue,  Quercy,  and  Limousin,  nor  give  up  any  part  of  Ponthieu 
or  Guines  more  than  the  English  possessed  at  the  present  moment. 
On  these  grounds  things  remained :  they  stood  out  for  upward  of 
fifteen  days,  and  only  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  should  be  laid 
before  the  two  kings :  to  forward  the  business,  the  dukes  of  Berry 
and  Burgundy  offered  to  set  out  for  Abbeville,  to  inform  the  king 
of  France  of  all  that  had  passed ;  and,  if  he  would  acquiesce  in  the 
English  proposals,  they  would  not  -oppose  them.  They  entreated, 
on  the  other  hand,  their  cousins  to  write  to  king  Richard,  and  ami. 
cably  let  him  know  what  they  had  done ;  for  he  had,  for  two  years 
past,  shown  the  most  anxious  desire  for  peace  between  England, 
France,  and  all  their  allies.  The  two  dukes  promised  compliance  : 
but  you  must  know,  as  I  was  well  informed,  the  duke  of  CrlOucester 
was  more  difficult  to  pei-suade  than  his  brother,  and  he  had  been 
purposely  chosen  his  colleague,  by  those  who  preferred  war  to  peace, 
because  they  knew  he  would  not  assent  to  anything  that  was  in  the 
least  dishonorable  to  hia  country.  The  four  dukes  then  separated  in 
a  most  friendly  manner,  having  been  nine  days  in  conference.  The 
English  commissioners  returned  to  Calais,  and  the  French  to  Bou. 
logne,  whence  they  set  out  for  Abbeville.  They  found  there  the 
king  of  France,  who  was  amusing  himself,  he  having  taken  a  liking 
to  the  place.  There  is>  scarcely  any  city  in  France  more  pleasantly 
situated  ;  and  within  it  is  a  handsome  inclosed  garden,  partly  sur 
rounded  by  the  river  Somme,  in  which  the  king  spent  much  of  his 
time,  and  often  supped  there,  telling  his  brother  and  council  that  the 
air  of  Abbeville  had  done  his  health  great  good. 

At  this  time,  Leon  king  of  Armenia  was  with  the  king  of  France  : 
he  was  just  come  from  Greece  and  the  frontiers  of  his  own  kingdom, 
into  which  he  dared  not  venture  ;  for  the  Turks  had  conquered,  and 
kept  possession  of  it  as  well  as  other  places,  in  defiance  of  the  world, 
excepting  the  strong  town  of  Conich,*  situated  on  the  sea-shore, 
which  the  Genoese  had  strongly  garrisoned  and  guarded  against  the 
Turks ;  for,  if  they  had  possession  of  this  place,  they  would  grievously 
harass  by  sea  the  Cypriotes,  and  other  Christians  of  Rhodes  and 
Cahdia.  The  king  of  Armenia  would  gladly  have  seen  a  peace  con. 
eluded  between  France  and  England,  that  such  knights  and  squires 
as  wished  for  deeds  of  arms  might  travel  to  Greece,  and  assist  him 
in  the  recovery  of  his  kingdom. 

The  king  received  kindly  his  two  uncles  at  Abbeville,  and  made 
them  good  cheer.  He  asked  how  the  treaty  was  going  on,  and  how 
they  were  themselves.  They  having  related  to  him  the  true  state  of 
affaiis,  and  how  all  had  passed,  he  was  well  contented,  and  testified 
his  joy  and  wishes  for  peace.  In  like  manner,  the  two  English 
dukes,  on  their  arrival  at  Calais,  had  written  to  the  king  of  England 
the  demands  and  answers  made  to  them,  which,  being  sealed,  were 
forwarded  to  him.  In  reply  to  which,  the  king  had  desired  they 
would  proceed  in  the  treaty,  for  the  war  had  lasted  long  enough,  to 
the  iTiin  of  the  country,  and  the  slaughter  of  chivahy,  and  the  great 
weakening  of  Christendom.  "  This  might,"  he  added, "  have  serious 
consequences ;  for  Bajazet  with  his  Turks  were  advancing  toward 
the  kingdom  of  Hungary,  and  were  now  in  Wallachia,  as  letters  to 
France  and  England  had  brought  information." 

The  time  was  now  come  for  the  return  of  the  four  dukes  and 
commissioners  to  the  renewal  of  the  conferences  at  Leulinghen 
With  the  French  lords  came  the  king  of  Armenia,  to  remonstrate 
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wue  he  thought  it  would  likewise  be  for  the  honor  and  advantage 
of  England, 

On  the  part  of  France,  the  duke  of  Burgundy  greatly  exerted  him^ 
self,  for  he  found  the  whole  weight  of  the  government  rested  on  him ; 
since  his  nephews,  the  king  and  the  duke  of  Orleans,  were  weak  in 
body  and  mind.  He  was  of  great  power  by  his  marriage  with  the 
heiress  of  Flanders,  and  daily  expecting  to  inherit  Brabant  also.  If, 
therefore, in  times  to  come,  these  countries  should  quarrel  with  France, 
and  unite  themselves,  as  they  had  formerly  done,  with  England,  they 
would  be  an  overmatch  for  her.  The  duke  of  Burgundy  was  a  long, 
sighted  politician,  as  I  was  told  by  those  who  ought  to  know;  and  he 
and  the  duke  of  Lancaster  effected  that  these  conferences  should  be 
renewed  at  Leulinghen,  where  they  had  before  been  held,  and  that 
the  commissioners  should  have  full  powers  to  conclude  a  peace.  The 
conferences  were  to  be  holden  in  the  ensuing  month  of  May,  at  Leu. 
linghen,  in  the  year  of  grace  1393.  It  had  been  thus  agreed  to  by 
both  parties,  and  commissionei-s  were  appointed  by  each  king. 

On  the  part  of  the  king  of  England,  were  his  two  uncles  the  dukes 
of  Lancaster  and  Gloucester:  this  last  was  very  popular  with  the 
commons  of  England,  and  all  others  who  preferred  war  to  peace. 
From  among  the  prelates  were  selected  the  archbishop  of  York,  the 
bishop  of  London,  and  other  clerks  learned  in  the  laws,  to  expound 
the  Latin  letters. 

These  lords*  repaired  to  Calais  soon  after  St.  George's  day,  which 
is  always  celebrated  at  Windsor  with  great  feastings  by  the  knights 
of  the  blue  garter.  The  dukes  of  Berry  and  Burgundy  made  prepa. 
rations  for  coming  to  Boulogne,  that  they  might  be  near  at  hand  to 
the  place  of  conference.  The  king  of  France  showed  great  impa. 
tience  fur  peace,  as  ihe  wars  had  lasted  too  long ;  and  he  said  to  his 
uncles,  that  he  would  fix  his  residence  near  to  Leulinghen,  to  prove 
how  eager  he  was  in  the  matter,  and  to  be  ready  at  hand  if  neces- 
•ary.  It  was  proposed  that  he  should  be  at  Saint  Omer,  on  the  fron. 
tiers  of  Calais,  or  at  Therouenne,  Montreuil,  or  Abbeville  ;  but  the 
last  place  was  determined  on  for  his  residence,  as  it  was  large  and 
convenient,  and  the  court  could  easily  be  lodged  on  the  banks  of  the 
beautiful  river  Somme. 

When  this  was  fixed,  great  preparations  were  made  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  king  in  Abbeville ;  and  the  abbey  of  Saint  Peter,  as  being 
a  large  and  handsome  edifice  of  the  Benedictine  monks,  was  chosen 
for  his  lodgings.  Thither  came  the  king  of  France,  accompanied 
by  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  sir  Reginald  de  Corbiet 
chancellor  of  France.  The  dukes  of  Berry  and  Burgundy,  with  the 
other  eommissioners,  were  at  Boulogne,  and  the  duke  of  Lancaster 
and  his  company  at  Calais.  It  was  a  handsome  show  to  see  the 
state  and  array  of  the  French  and  English  commissioners,  when  they 
opened  the  conferences  at  Leulinghen,  between  Boulogne  and  Calais. 
There  were  tents  and  pavilions  erected  for  them  to  take  refresh- 
ments, or  sleep  in  on  occasion ;  and  two  or  three  days  in  the  week 
the  commissioners  met,  and  were  frequently  nine  hours  discussing 
the  preliminaries  for  a  peace,  in  a  large  and  handsome  pavilion  that 
had  been  pitched  for  their  assembling  in. 

It  was  told  me  (for  I,  John  Froissart,  the  writer  of  this  history,  was 
at  Abbeville,  that  I  might  learn  the  truth  of  what  was  passing,)  by 
those  who  were  well  informed,  that  after  the  procurations  from  the 
two  kings  had  been  verified  as  to  the  commissioners'  powers  of  con. 
eluding  a  peace,  the  French  proposed  that  Calais  should  be  so  demol- 
ished, as  that  it  could  never  again  be  made  habitable.  -The  dukes  of 
Lancaster  and  Gloucester  instantly  answered,  that  they  needed  not 
have  made  this  proposition,  for  that  Calais  should  be  the  very  last 
town  the  crown  of  England  would  part  with ;  and  that,  if  they  in- 
tended this  as  a  basis  for  treating,  there  was  an  end  to  the  business, 
for  they  would  not  hear  further  on  the  subject.  The  dukes  of  Berry 
and  Burgundy,  perceiving  their  cousins  of  England  so  determined, 
dropped  die  matter,  for  they  found  it  would  be  in  vain  to  press,  it, 
and  discoursed  on  other  topics.  The  English,  for  a  long  time,  de- 
manded restitution  of  everything  that  had  been  yielded  to  the  late 
king  Edward,  and,  in  addition  to  these  territories,  the  balance  of  the 
ransom  that  had  been  due  when  the  war  was  renewed  between 
France  and  England.  This  was  resisted  strenuously  by  the  French 
dukfs,  who  argued  themselves,  and  by  their  learned  clerks,  on  the 
unreasonableness  of  the  demand.  The  two  dukes  and  the  chancel- 
.or  of  France  replied  with  temper :  "  that  with  regard  to  the  first  de- 
mand, that  the  whole  of  the  territory  that  had  been  yielded  to  king 
Edward  should  be  restored,  it  was  impossible ;  for  the  inhabitants 
of  the  towns,  castles,  and  lands,  which  had  been  assigned  to  England 
by  the  treaty  of  Bretigny,  and  afterwards  confirmed  at  Calais,  in  the 
year  1360,  were  too  adverse  to  such  restoration ;  and  the  king  of 
France,  to  whom  they  had  voluntarily  surrendered  themselves,  had, 
in  consequence,  accepted  their  homage,  granted  them  protection,  and 
such  other  privileges,,  on  his  royal  word,  as  could  not  be  broken;  and 
that,  if  they  wished  for  peace,  they  must  offer  other  preliminaries. ' 

It  was  then  resolved,  between  the  four  dukes,  on  whom  it  solely 
depended  whether  there  should  be  peace  or  war,  that  each  party 


*  In  the  Paidera  the  comraissionen  are,  theduke  of  LoncMter,  the  duke  of  Gloucestw, 
Walter  bUhop  of  Durham,  Thomas  earl  Marshal  governor  of  Colan,  III  Thomas  Percy, 
<ir  Lewis  ClitTord,  Richard  RoiihaU,  doctor  of  laws. 

1 1  imagine.this  must  be  a  mistake,  though  the  MSS.  are  the  same ;  for  P.erre  de  Giac 
w:is  chancellor  after  sir  Miles  des  Dormans,  and  died  1407.  Arnaud  de  Corbie  succeeded 
Uni,and  died  lU3.-HltNADlT.  [PierredeGiacdiedtheUthof  Aut.,1387.«nd;lniau<i 
J-  n.-!.: — J.J  klm  in  tlu.t  «■■»,  xuadnotill  1401.— Bd.1 
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with  the  English  on  his  distressing  situation :  he  was  well  known 
to  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  when  he  had  visited  England  during  the 
threatened  invasion  from  France,  who  had  shown  him  many  civili- 
ties, and  carried  him,  to  a  beautiful  castle  he  had  in  Essex  called 
Fleshy,  The  dukes  of  Lancaster  and  Gloucester  received  him  well, 
particularly  the  last,  on  account  of  former  acquaintance.  They  pa. 
aently  listened  to  all  his  grievances,  and  replied  so  graciously  that 
he  was  well  contented  with  them.  At  these  conferences  many  dif- 
erent  proposals  were  made,  and  the  cardinal  de  Luna,*  in  hopes  of 
being  heard  by  the  commissioners,  had  made  a  long  stay  at  Abbe- 
ville,  whither  he  had  been  sent  as  legate  by  pope  Clement  for  the 
affairs  of  the  church.  He  was  lodged  at  the  convent  of  the  Corde- 
liers, on  the  river  Somme.  The  French  wanted  to  -insert  in  their 
preliminaries  some  articles  relative  to  the  church  and  to  the  support 
of  this  Robert  de  Geneve,  who  styled  himself  pope  :  but  when  the 
English  dukes  observed  this,  they  stepped  forward  with  courage, 
saying  to  their  cousins  of  France :  "  Take  away  this  legate :  we  want 
not  to  hear  his  speeches :  it  has  not  been  without  fully  weighing  their 
merits  that  we  have  determined  which  of  the  popes  to  obey.  We 
desire,  therefore,  not  to  hear  anything  on  this  subject:  and,  should 
he  again  come  forward  under  your  protection,  we  will  break  up  the 
conference  and  return  home."  From  this  time,  nothing  more  was 
said  of  the  cardinal,  who  remained  quiet  in  Abbeville.  The  lords 
now  pushed  forward  the  treaty  with  such  success  that  it  was  brought 
to  a  happy  conclusion,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties. 

The  four  dukes  saw  their  respective  kings  were  anxious  for  peace, 
more  especially  the  king  of  France,  who,  when  the  duke  of  Lan- 
caster had  taken  leave  of  him  at  Amiens  during  the  former  confer- 
ences, had  said:  "Fair  cousin,  I  beg  you  to  exert  yourself  that  there 
may  be  a  solid  peace  between  my  brother  of  England  and  me,  that 
we  may  assist  our  cousin  the  king  of  Hungary  against  Bajazct,  who 
is  so  powerful  in  Turkey."  The  duke  of  Lancaster  had'  promised 
the  king  to  do  his  utmost;  and  indeed,  it  was  through  his  remon- 
strances with  his  nephew,  king  Richard,  his  brothers,  and  the  parlia- 
ment, that  the  conferences  were  renewed  at  Leulinghen,  to  establish 
a  peace,  if  possible,  to  the  honor  of  England.  The  duke  of  Glou- 
cester was  much  colder  in  the  matter,  and  carefully  noticed  all  the 
contentious  speeches  of  the.  French,  saying,  the  French  always 
wished  to  fight  with  both  hands.  He  made  so  strong  an  opposition, 
that  the  adverse  party  perceiving  it,  sent  a  squire  of  honor,  and  of 
the  bedchamber  and  the  council  of  the  king  of  France,  to  the  duke : 
his  name  was  Robert  I'Hermite ;  and  this  is  what  he  said,  for  the 
duke  related  to  me  the  words  at  his  castle  of  Fleshy.  "  My  lord,  for 
the  love  gf  God  do  not  oppose  a  peace.  You  see  how  diligent  our 
lords  of  France  are  in  promoting  it,  and  it  will  be  charity  in  you  to 
join  them,  for  the  war  has  lasted  too  long ;  and,  when  kings  wish 
for  peace,  their  relations,  and  subjects  ought  to  obey."  "  Robert, 
Robert,"  replied  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  "  I  vrish  not  to  prevent  a 
peace  ;  but  you  Frenchmen  use  such  specious  words,  beyond  our 
understanding,  that,  when  you  will,  you  may  urge  them  as  signifying 
war  or  peace  as  you  shall  choose.  In  this  manner  has  the  business 
hitherto  been  conducted,  dissembling  always  until  you  have  gained 
your  end.  If  my  lord  the  king  had  believed  me,  and  the  majority  of 
those  who  are  bound  to  serve  him,  there  never  would  have  been 
peace  with  France,  until  you  had  restored  to'  us  all  you  have  taken 
through  treacherous  causes,  as  is  known  to  God,  and  to  all  who  will 
search  into  the  business.  But,  since  my  lord  inclines  to  peace,  you 
are  in  the  right  to  press  it  forward  :  it  is  just  that  we  should  also  ap- 
prove of  it,  and  since  peace  is  so  much  wished  for  are  we  here  as- 
sembled :  .let  it,  however,  be  well  kept  on  your  side,  as  it  shall  be  on 
ours."  On  saying  this,  the- duke  of  Gloucester  went  away.  Robert 
I'Hermite,  at  the  same  time,  took  his  leavCj  and  returned  to  his  coun- 
trymen. I  will  not  protract  the  subject  longer,  but  come  to  the  con. 
elusion,  as  the  matter  requires  it. 

The  four  dukes,  having  full  power  from  their  respective  monarchs, 
to  conclude  a  truce  or  peace,  continued  their  conferences  with  such 
success,  that  the  report  in  Abbeville  was  current  of  a  peace  having 
been  made  between  France,  England,  and  their  allies.  But  I,  the 
author  of  this  history,  who  at  the  time  resided  in  Abbeville,  to  learn 
news,  could  never  understand  that  a  peace  had  been  concluded:  only 
the  truce  had  been  prolonged  for  four  years,  on  sea  and  land,  between 
all  the  parties.  It  was  imagined  that  before  the  expiration  of  this 
term,  all  the  territories  and  lordships  in  Languedoc,  that  were  to  re- 
vert to  the  kings  of  England  and  their  heirs  for  ever,  would  be  sur- 
rendered to  king  Richard,  or  to  his  commissioners.  In  return  for  the 
giving  up  so  many  towns,  castles,  and  lordships,  which  had  been 
agreed  to  by  the  commissioners  ,for  peace,  the  dukes  of  Lancaster 
and  Gloucester  engaged  that  their  captains,  of  whatever  nation  they 
might  be,  who  held  possession  of  different  forts  in  France,  that  were 
to  revert  to  the  king  of  France,  should  evacuate  them,  and  cease 
from  canying  on  any  war  under  the  name  and  pretext  of  the  king  of 
England  or  the  English.  All  the  articles  of  the  truce  were  fairly 
written  out,  signed  and  sealed  by  the  different  lords,  and  copies  of 
them  sent  to  the  two  kings,  before  they  parted,  at  Leulinghen. 

The  king  of  England  was  very  impatient  to  hear  of  peace  being 
concluded,  and  his  uncles,  knowing  this,  determined  to  send  him  an 
express  with  the  news:  they  called  to  them  a  herald,  named  Marche, 


*  "  The  cardinal  de  iiuna,"  an  Arragonian,  was  anti-pope  after  the  death  of  Clement, 
wder  the  name  of  Benedict  XQI.   See  mora  of  hii  tui^ul^nt4ife  in  Muiatori,  Ju: 


who  was  king-at-arms  in  England,  and  wrote  to  the  king  by  him  th« 
whole  detail  of  what  had  been  agreed  on,  and  signed  by  both  parties 
The  herald  was  rejoiced  to  receive  these  letters  from  the  dukes,  anti 
leaving  the  English  tents,  rode  to  Calais,  where  he  hired  a  fishing, 
boat,  and,  by  the  grace  of  God,  a  favorable  wind,  and  the  exertions 
of  the  fishermen,  was  speedily  landed  at  Dover.  He  then  continued 
his  journey  until  he  came  to  London,  where  he  found  the  king.  On 
his  arrival,  he  was  introduced  into  the  king's  chamber,  because  he 
was  come  from  Calais,  where  the  king's  uncles  were  negotiating  a 
peace.  He  presented  his  letters ;  and  the  king,  having  perused  them, 
was  so  well  pleased  with  their  contents,  and  the  good  news  he  had 
brought,  that  he  gave  him  very  rich  gifts,  and  a  handsome  annuity, 
as  the  herald  told  me  afterwards  when  riding  through  part  of  England. 


CHAPTER    LVIII 

THE  TBEATT  OF  PEACE  IS  NEABLT  BROKEN  OFF  BT  FOFC  BONIFACE,  AXT 
BT  THE  EINa  OF  FRANCE  RELAPSINa  INTO  BIS  FORMER  ILLNESS, 

Let  us  return  to  the  commissioners  from  France  and  England  at 
Leulinghen,  When  they  pleased  they  lived  in  tents,  which  were 
prepared  for  them  in  great  numbers  and  magnificence.  The  Eng. 
lish  were  very  attentive  to  the  verification  of  the  different  papers,  that 
nothing  obscure  or  doubtful  might  remain.  They  examined  every 
paper,  and  had  every  expression  made  clear  before  they  signed  them. 
From  an  event  that  happened,  the  negotiations  which  had  taken  up 
so  much  time  were  near  being  broken  off.  I  will  say  what  it  was* 
for  in  matters  of  history  everything  should  be  detailed,  that  the  truth 
may  be  more  apparent.  You  have  heard  that  the  king  of  France 
had  made  a  long  stay  at  Abbeville :  he  took  pleasure  in  the  place, 
but  his  stay  was  prolonged  on  account  of  the  treaty  that  was  going 
forward  at  Leulinghen. 

Just  at  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  the  dukes  of  Lancaster  and 
Gloucester  declared  it  was  the  intention  of  king  Richard  and  the  par- 
liament, that  pope  Boniface,  «!io  was  acknowledged  for  the  true  pope 
by  the  Romans,  Germans,  Hungarians,  Lombards,  Venetians,  Eng. 
lish,  and  by  all  Christendom  except  France,  should  be  received  as 
such,  and  the  person  who  styled  himself  pope  Clement  be  degraded 
and  condemned.  This  proposal,  the  two  dukes  said,  they  had  been 
specifically  ordered  to  make  by  the  three  estates  of  England.  When 
the  dukes  of  Berry  and  Burgundy  heard  this,  to  please  their  cousins 
of  England,  and  to  prevent  the  treaty  from  being  interrupted,  they 
desired,  in  a  friendly  way,  to  have  a  httle  time  to  consider  what  they 
had  proposed.  It  being  granted,  they  consulted  together;  and  the 
duke  of  Burgundy  eloquently  and  prudently  answered  as  follows,  to 
soften  the  matter  to  the  English  dukes:  "  It  does  not  seem  to  us  any 
way  proper  that  we  should  intermix  with  our  negotiations  the  dispute 
between  the  two  popes.  My  brother  of  Berry  and  myself  are  some, 
what  surprised  how  you  could  have  proposed  it,' for  at  the  beginning 
of  the  conferences  you  objected  to  the  presence  of  the  cardinal  da 
Luna,  who  is  now  at  Abbeville  as  legate  from  the  pope,  and  refused 
tojiear  anything  he  had  to  say.  We  had  before  determined,  thai 
when  the  cardinals  elected  Urban  for  pope,  and  on  his  death  Boni. 
face,  the  elections  were  null,  for  no  one  either  from  your  country  or 
ours  was  summoned  to  them  ;  and  the  election  of  him  who  calls  him- 
self Clement  and  resides  at  Avignon  is,  from  the  same  cause,  in  the 
like  predicament.  We  do  not  deny  that  it  would  be  great  charity  in 
those  who  could  attend  to  it,  to  appease  and  put  an  end  to  this  schism 
in  the  church.  But,  in  regard  to  ourselves,  we  must  refer  the  matter 
to  the  university  of  Paris ;  and,  when  all  our  business  here  shall  be 
concluded  by  a  solid  peace,  we  will,  in  conjunction  with  the  council 
of  our  cousin  the  emperor  of  Germany,  willingly  attend  to  this  matter, 
as  you  may  do  on  your  side." 

This  reply  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy  was  agreeable  to  the  Eng 
hsh  dukes,  for  it  seemed  reasonable,  and  they  answered,  "You  have 
well  spoken :  let  the  matter  now  rest,  and  be  as  you  say."  The 
negotiations  were  going  on  as  well  as  before  ;  but  there  feU  out,  just 
at  the  conclusion,  a  great  hindrance,  by  the  king  of  France  relapsing 
into  the  same  frenzy  by  which  he  was  afflicted  in  the  preceding 
year.  He  had  remained  at  Abbeville  until  near  midsummer,  at  the 
abbey  of  Saint  Peter,  passing  his  time  in  a  variety  of  amusements. 

wn  '^Vi  ,"°'J°®'^  *"*  ™'*P^*  '^''^  »  Norman  knight,  called  sir 
Wilham  Martel  who  was  employed  the  most  about  the  king's  person. 
The  dukes  of  Berry  and  Burgundy  were  at  tlie  time  at  Leulinghen 
or  Boulogne,  bnnging  the  conference  to  a  close,  or  at  least  finishing 
all  that  could  be  done  this  year.  The  moment  the  duke  of  Orleans 
perceived  the  state  of  the  king's  health,  he  sent  information  to  his 
uncles  by  a  favorite  squire  of  his  own,  called  Boniface,  an  agreeable 
man.  The  two  dukes,  on  hearing  this  unfortunate  intelligence,  set 
out  as  speedily  as  they  could;  for  they  had  already  taken  leave  of 
their  cousins  of  England,  who  were  returned  to  Calais  to  wait  for 
information  from  the  king  of  Navarre  and  the  duke  of  Brittany 

It  had  beenproposed  atthe  conferences,  that  as  the  castle  of  Cher, 
bourg  in  Normandy  had  been  mortgaged  to  the  king  of  England  for 
sixty  thousand  nob  es.  who  in  consequence  had  possession,  it  shoul" 
be  restored  to  the  king  of  Navarre,  on  the  king  of  France  repayW 
the  sixty  thousand  nobles ;  and  in  like  manner  was  the  oaslle  of  Brest 
to  be  surrendered  to  the  duke  of  Brittany,  The  dukes  of  Berry  and" 
Burgmidy  did  not  wait  for  the  conclusion  of  these  two  articles  bul 
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lastened  to  Abbeville,  where,  to  their  sorrow,  they  found  the  king  in 
a  very  poor  state  of  health.  The  king's  disorder  was  kept  secret  as 
long  as  possible,  but  in  such  cases  it  is  very  soon  publicly  known. 
The  court  at  Abbeville  was  shortly  dispersed,  and  every  one  retired 
tn  his  home.  Councils  were  holden  as  to  the  proper  place  the  king 
phould  be  conveyed  to,  and  in  respect  to  his  management.  Tht  cas. 
.le  of  Creil  was  again  fixed  on  for  his  residence,  whither  he  was  car- 
ried in  a  litter.  The  weather  was  now  so  hot,  that  they  rested  the 
day  and  only  travelled  the  night  season:  the  king  was  attended  to 
Creil  by  his  brother  and  the  duke  of  Berry.  The  duke  of  Burgundy 
nrent  to  Artois,  and  thence  visited  Flanders,  having  met  his  duchess 
It  the  castle  of  HAdin. 

The  lord  de  la  Riviere  and  sir  John  le  Mercier,  seemed  entirely 
forgotten :  no  one  spoke  of  them,  nor  interfered  in  their  delivery 
from  prison.  This  relapse  of  the  king  had,  however,  greatly  excul- 
pated them  for  the  accasationa  of  having  been  the  cause  of  his  first 
illness,  in  the  eyes  of  the  public.  The  wisest  in  France  had  now 
learnt,  that  from  the  weakness  of  bis  nerves  he  was  naturally  inclined 
to  this  disorder,  which  had  been  brought  forward  with  greater  force 
from  the  excesses  he  had  indulged  in.  It  was  much  regretted  by 
those  who  wished  his  recovery,  that  master  William  de  Harsely  was 
no  more,  for  his  relatires  knew  not  where  to  seek  a  prudent  physi- 
cian that  was  acquainted  with  bl6  disorder.  It  was,  however,  a  matter 
of  necessity  to  make  the  beat  use  of  such  as  they  had. 


CHAPTER    LIX. 

IBE  DEATH  OF  F07E  CLEMENT  AT  AVIONON.  THE  ELECTION  OF  FOPE  BEN- 
EDICT. A  LEARNED  CLERK,  IN  THE  ARCHBISHOPRIC  OF  RHEIMS,  SDP- 
FORTS  THE  BIOHT  OF  THE  SEE  OF  AVIQNON,  BY  HIS  SPEECHES  AND 
PREA  CHINOS. 

In  the  month  of  September,  of  this  year,  Robert  de  Geneve,  whom 
we  have  called  pope  in  our  history,  died  at  his  palace  in  Avignon.*  It 
happened  to  him  just  as  he  had  wished,  that  he  might  die  pgpe.  He 
died,  indeed,  with  the  honor  and  state  I  have  mentioned ;  but  whether 
he  enjoyed  these  wrongfully  or  not,  I  shall  not  pretend  to  determine, 
for  such  matters  do  not  belong  to  me.  The  cardinals  at  Avignon 
were  much  surprised  at  this  event,  and  resolved  to  form  a  conclave 
in  haste,  and  elect  one  from  among  themselves  as  his  successor. 

The  health  of  the  king  of  France  was  again  beginning  to  return,  to 
the  great  joy  of  all  who  loved  him,  and  his  good  queen,  who  had 
been  in  great  affliction.  She  was  a  valiant  lady,  whom  God  cor- 
rected and  loved  ;  she  had  made  many  processions,  and  given  great 
alma  in  hopes  of  his  recovery,  in  several  parts  of  France,  but  espe- 
cially in  Paris. 

The  college  of  cardinals  at  Avignon,  as  I  was  then  informed, 
elected  pope  the  cardinal  legate  de  Luna.  To  say  the  truth,  he  was 
a  devout  man,  and  of  a  contemplative  life  ;  but  they  had  chosen  him 
Rubject  to  the  approbation  of  the  king  of  France  and  his  council,  oth- 
erwise they  would  not  have  been  able  to  maintain  their  election. 
Consider,  how  much  the  church  must  have  been  degraded  by  this 
schism,  when  those  who  were,  or  ought  to  have  been  free,  thus  sub- 
jected themselves  to  the  will  of  others,  whom  they  should  have  com- 
manded. All  the  solemnities  required  at  the  coronation  of  a  pope 
were  paid  to  the  cardinal  de  Luna,  who  took  the  name  of  Benedict.! 
He  offered  a  general  pardon  to  all  the  clergy  who  should  come  to 
Avignon ;  and,  by  the  advice  of  his  cardinals,  wrote  letters  to  the 
king  of  France,  to  announce  his  elevation  to  the  papacy.  I  heard 
that  the  king  paid  little  attention  to  his  letter  ;  for  he  was  not  yet 
determined  whether  to  acknowledge  him  for  pope  or  no ;  and,  to 
have  the  best  advice  on  the  occasion,  he  summoned  before  him  the 
most  learned  and  prudent  clerks  of  the  university  of  Paris. 

Master  John  Gigencourt  and  master  Peter  Playons,t  who  were 
esteemed  the  most  learned  and  acute  in  the  university,  told  the  king, 
as  did  others,  that  the  schism  in  the  church  corrupted  the  Christian 
faith;  that  the  church  ought  not  longer  to  be  kept  in  this  state,  for 
that  all  Christendom  sufTered  from  it,  but  more  particularly  church, 
men ;  and  that  it  was  unbecoming  the  university  to  send  to  pope  Ben- 
edict at  Avignon,  lists  of  those  priests  who  had  need  of  briefs.  The 
king,  on  hearing  their  opinions,  thought  them  reasonable,  and  con- 
sented that  there  should  be  a  cessation  of  such  lists  as  were  usually 
sent  to  the  pope,  until  the  disputes  between  the  two  popes  were  set. 
tied :  things  therefore  remained  in  this  state.  The  duke  of  Berry, 
however,  strenuously  supported  the  new  pope ;  and  all  the  clergy 
dependent  on  him  acknowledged  him  for  the  true  one ;  and  many  of 
his  people  were  provided  with  pardons  from  this  Benedict.  The 
duke  and  duchess  of  Burgundy,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  with  many 
other  great  lords  of  France,  dissembled  their  real  opinions  on  the  sub. 
ject  to  the  king.  Some  through  favor  acknowledged  Benedict,  who 
was  prodigal  of  his  pardons,  in  order  that  the  court  of  Avignon  might 
thrive  the  more. 

*iIsdiedonthel6thSeiiteinbei,  1394.— Ed. 

t  Piter  of  LuDa,  bom  of  an  iUaatrious  family  of  Spain,  was  elected  Pope  on  the  Wh 
September,  1394,  and  took  the  name  of  Benedict  XIII.  Before  hii  election,  he  lub- 
toribed  an  act  by  which  all  the  cardinals  promised  on  oath  to  use  every  effort  for  the  re- 
iiiiion  oJ  the  ehureh.  and  even  to  resiiin  theponUficate  if  necessary  for  that  purpose.  He, 
however,  aftorwardf  showed  very  little  respect  W'tliis  oath.— Ed. 
*i  In  the  MuMum  MS.  it  is  Gignicourt  and  Pierre  de  Lyons :  ui  mine,  the  first  as  D. 
Bauraxc,  and  tJif>  other  Pierre  de  Palion& 


The  duke  of  Brittany  readilv  enough  followed  the  opinion  of  the 
king  of  France  ;  for  be  had  been  in  former  times  so  scandalized  by 
the  information  the  earl  of  Flanders,  his  cousin,  had  given  him  of  tha 
rebellion  in  the  church,  that  he  would  never  allow  of  Clement  being 
the  true  pope,  although  bis  clergy  paid  him  obedience  and  acknow 
ledged  him.  When  any  of  the  churches  in  France  became  vacant, 
the  king  disposed  of  them  to  clergymen,  without  ever  speaking  of  it 
to  pope  Benedict,  who,  as  well  as  his  cardinals,  was  greatly  surprised 
at  such  conduct,  and  began  to  fear  the  king  would  deprive  them  of 
the  benefices  they  held  in  his  realm.  They  resolved,  iberafora,  to 
send  a  well.instructed  legate  to  France,  to  remonstrate  with  tha  king 
and  council  on  the  state  of  the  church,  and  to  learn  their  intentions, 
and  likewise  to  assure  them  that  the  pope  they  had  elected  was  only 
conditionally  chosen,  in  case  of  his  proving  agreeable  to  the  king,  but 
that  otherwise  they  would  dethrone  him,  and  exalt  another  more  to 
his  pleasure. 

About  this  period,  tha  'friar,  whom  I  before  mentioned  to  bava  been 
sent  by  pope  Boniface*  to  the  king  of  France,  but  without  the  pomp 
or  state  of  a  legate,  arrived  at  Paris,  with  the  consent  of  the  king, 
who  listened  to  his  arguments  and  sermons  with  pleasure.  Tha 
legate  from^vignon,  a  subtle  and  eloquent  clerk,  was  heard  also  by 
the  king  and  his  court :  those  attached  to  the  pope  at  Avignon  took 
good  care  to  push  him  forward,  and  contrived  that  he  should  have 
audiences  often.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  council,  but  it  was  not 
without  great  difficulty  the  university  of  Paris  subscribed  to  this  opin- 
ion, that  it  would  be  a  wise  and  prudent  measure,  if  means  could  be 
found  to  make  the  rival  popes  resign  their  dignities,  as  well  as  all  the 
cardinals,  and  then  select  the  most  learned  and  prudent  among  the 
clergy,  from  the  empire  of  Germany,  France,  and  other  countries, 
who  should  form  a  general  council,  and  then,  without  favor  or  affec- 
tion to  any  party,  restore  the  church  to  its  former  unity,  discipline, 
and  stability.  They  declared  they  saw  no  other  way  of  destroying 
the  schism  ;  for  the  hearts  of  different  lords  were  so  swollen  with 
pride,  each  would  support  his  own  party. 

This  idea,  which  was  proposed  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  and 
the  dukes  of  Orleans  and  Burgundy,  in  council,  was  approved  of; 
and  the  king,  having  agreed  to  it,  said  he  would  cheerfully  write  on 
the  subject  to  the  kings  of  Germany,  Bohemia,  Hungary  and  Eng- 
land ;  that  he  thought  he  could  depend  on  the  kings  of  Castille, 
Navarre,  Arragon,  Sicily,  Naples,  and  Scotland,  obeying  whatever 
pope  he  should  acknowledge.  In  consequence  of  this  proposition 
being  adopted,  the  king  of  France  sent  off  special  messengers  with 
letters  to  the  kings  above  mentioned,  but  answers  were  not  returned 
to  them  as  soon  as  expected.  During  this  interval,,  that  learned 
clerk,  master  John  de  Gigencourt,  died  at  the  Sorbonne  The  king 
of  France,  his  court,  and  the  university  were  very  sorry  for  the  loss, 
as  his  equal  was  not  at  Paris,  and  he  would  have  been  of  singular 
service  in  reforming  the  church,  and  bringing  about  a  union. 

At  this  time,  there  was  at  Avignon  a  clerk  well  skilled  in  science, 
doctor  of  laws,  and  auditor  of  the  palace :  he  was  a  native  of  the 
archbishopric  of  Rheims,  and  called  sir  John  de  Varennes.  He  was 
much  advanced  in  the  church  for  the  services  he  had  rendered  pope 
Clement  and  others,  and  was  on  the  point  of  being  a  bishop  or  car- 
dinal. He  had  also  been  chaplain  to  a  cardinal,  called,  at  Avignon, 
Saint  Peter  of  Luxembourg.  This  John  de  Varennes,  beneficed  and 
advanced  as  ke  was,  resigned  all,  retaining  only,  for  his  subsistence, 
the  canonry  of  our  Lady  at  Rheims,  which  is  worth,  by  residence, 
one  hundred  francs ;  otherwise  not  more  than  thirty.  He  quitted 
Avignon,  returned  to  his  native  country,  and  fixed  his  abode  at  the 
village  of  Saint  Lye,  near  Rheims,  where  he  led  a  devout  life,  preach, 
ing  the  faith  and  works  of  our  Lord,  and  praising  the  pope  of 
Avignon.  He  declared  he  was  the  true  pope,  condemning,  by  his 
speeches,  that  of  Rome,  He  was  much  attended  to,  and  followed 
by  the  people,  who  came  to  see  him  from  all  countries,  for  the  sober 
and  holy  life  he  led,  fasting  daily,  and  for  the  fine  sermons  he  preached. 
Scirae,  however,  said,  that  the  cardinals  at  Avignon  had  sent  him 
thither  to  support  their  cause,  and  to  exhibit  the  holiness  of  his  life, 
which  was  devout  enough  to  have  entitled  him  to  be  raised  to  the 
papacy.  Master  John  de  Varennes  would  not  allow  himself  to  be 
called  the  holy  man  of  Saint  Lye,  but  simply  the  Auditor.  He  lived 
with  his  mother,  and  every  day  said  mass  very  devoutly.  All  that 
was  given  him,  for  he  asked  for  nothing,  he  distributed  in  almf  to 
the  glory  of  God, 

We  will  now  leave  him,  and  speak  of  other  matters. 


CHAPTER    LX 

THE  DHa  OF  ENQLAND  IS  ADVISED  TO  MAKE  A  JOtTRNST  TO  IBELAND,  AND 
TO  SETTLE  ON  THE  DUEE  OF  LANCASTER,  AND  HIS  HEIRS  FOB  EVES,  IHS 
DUCHY  OP  A'.lUITAraB  WITH  ALL  ITS  DEPENDENCIES, 

The  truces  that  had  been  agreed  to  between  the  kings  of  France 
and  England,  and  their  allies,  were  well  observed  on  sea  and  land. 
There  were,  however,  some  pillagers  still  in  Languedoc,  who  came 
from  foreign  countries,  such  as  Gascony,  B^arn,  and  Germany,  Sir 
John  de  Grailly,  bastard-son  to  the  late  captal  de  Buch,  a  young  and 
expert  knight,  was  governor  of  the  strong  castle  of  BoutevUle.  You 
may  suppose  that  the  captains  of  such  forts  as  Lourde  in  Bigorre,  oi 
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tbe  borders  of  Arragon,  Bouteville  on  the  froiiuersof  Saintunge,  near 
la  Rochelle,  and  Mortaign,  were  sorely  vexed  they  could  no  longer 
overrun  the  country,  and  make  their  accustomed  pillage  from  the 
neighboring  towns.  They  had  been  particularly  forbidden  to  in- 
fringe the  articles  of  the  truce,  under  pain  of  being  severely  punished. 

At  this  period,  an  expedition  against  Ireland  was  proposed  in  the 
English  couucil ;  for  in  the  truces  king  Richard  had  agreed  to  with 
France  and  her  allies,  young  as  he  was,  he  had  reserved  Ireland  from 
being  included,  as  his  predecessors  had  always  claimed  it  as  their 
right ;  and  his  grandfather,  king  Edward  of  happy  memory  had  signed 
himself  king  and  lord  of  Ireland,  and  had 
continued  his  wars  against  the  natives, 
notwithstanding  his  pressure  from  other 
quarters.  The  young  knights  and  squires 
of  England,  eager  to  signalize  .them- 
selves in  arms,  were  rejoiced  to  learn- 
that  king  Richard  intended  leading  a 
large  power  of  men-at-arms  and  arch- 
ers into  Ireland,'  and  that  he  had  de- 
clared he  would  not  return  thence  un- 
til he  should  have  finally  settled  every- 
thing to  his  satisfaction.  It  was,  at  the 
same  council,  ordered,  that  the  duke  of 
Lancaster,  who  in  his  time  had  labored 
hard,  on  sea  and  land,  for  the  honor  of 
England,  should  make  a  journey  to  Aqui- 
taiue,  with  five  hundred  men-at-arms 
and  one  thousand  archers.  He  was  to 
embark  at  Plymouth  or  Southampton,  as 
he  pleased,  and  sail  for  Guienne  nr  Aqui- 
taine .  It  was  the  intention  of  king  Rich- 
ard and  his  council,  that  the  duke  of 
Lancaster  should  hold  in  perpetuity,  for 
himself  and  heirs  the  whole  territory  of 
Aquitaine,  with  all  its  s£nes«halships 
and  domains,  in  such  manner  as  king 
Edward  of  England,  his  father,  and  the 
former  duke  of  Aquitaine,  had  held 
them,  and  which  king  Richard  held  at 
this  moment,  with  the  reserve  of  homage 
to  the  kings  of  England.  The  duke  of 
Lancaster  was  to  enjoy  all  other  rights, 

lordships,  and  rents,  which  stipulation  was  confirmed  by  the  king, 
wholly  and  fully,  under  his  seal. 

The  duke  of  Lancaster  was  very  thankful  for  this  magnificent  gift, 
as  he  had  reason  to  be ;  for,  in  truthj  the  duchy  of  Aquitaine  has 
wherewithal  to  enable  its  lord  to  keep  a  grand  state.  The  deed 
which  was  to  establish  this  gift,  having  been  properly  engrossed,  was 
carefully  examined,  and  passed  with  great  deliberation  of  council,  in 
the  presence  of  the  king,  his  uncles  the  dukes  of  York  and  Glouces- 
ter, the  eark  of  Salisbury,  Arundel,  and  Derby  (son  to  the  duke  of 
Lancaster,)  the  earl  marshal,  the  earl  of  Rostellant,*  the  earls  of  North- 
umberland and  Nottingham,  sir  Thomas  Percy,  the  lords  Despen- 
cer  and  Beaumont,  sir  William  Arundel,  the  archbishops  of  Canter- 
bury and  York,  the  bishop  of  London,  and  of  all  those  who  were 
entitled  to  he  present,  whether  prelates  or  barons.  The  duke  of 
Lancaster  thanked,  in  the  first  place,  the  king  his  nephew,  then  his 
brothers,  and  the  barons  and  prelates  of  the  council.  After  which 
he  began  to  make  most  sumptuous  preparations  for  crossing  the  sea, 
and  taking  possession  of  the  duchy  the  king  had  invested  him  with. 
Purveyors  were  likewise  busy  in  preparing,  on  a  large  scale,  for  the 
king's  expedition  to  Ireland ;  and  those  lords  who  were  to  accom- 
pany him  were  ordered  to  make  preparations  of  whatever  things  they 
might  think  necessary. 

CHAPTER   LXI. 

m  DEATH  OF  TBB  LADY  ANNE  07  BOHEMIA,  QUSEIf  OF  ENQLAND.  tHB 
nlTEE  OF  LANCASTER  LANDS  IN  AQIIITAINE,  AND  THE  KINO  OF  ENQLAND 
IN  IRELAND. 

TiiE  king  of  England  and  the  duke  of  Lancaster  were  daily  occu. 
pied  in  their  preparations  for  leaving  England,  and  had  sent  their 
men  and  parveyances  to  the  different  ports  they  were  to  embark  from ; 
the  one  to  Ireland  and  the  other  to  Aquitaine  ;  but  their  expedition 
was  delayed  for  about  two  months,  by  an  event  I  will  now  relate. 
At  this  period,  the  lady  Anne,  queen  of  England,  fell  sick,  to  the 
great  distress  of  the  king  and  her  household.  Her  disorder  increased 
00  rapidly,  that  she  departed  this  life  on  the  feast  of  Whitsuntide,  in 
the  year  of  grace,  1394.  The  king,  and  all  who  loved  her  were 
greatly  afflicted  at  her  death.  SJie  was  buried  in  the  cathedral 
church  of  London  ;t  but  her  obsequies  were  performed  at  leisure, 
for  the  king  would  have  them  magnificently  donte.  Abundance  of 
wjx  was  sent  for  from  Flanders  to  make  flambeaux  and  torches,  and 


the  illumination  was  so  great -on  the  day  of  the  ceremony,  that  nothing 
was  ever  seen  like  to  it  before,  not  at  the  burial  of  the  good  queen 
Philippa  nor  of  any  other.  The  king  would  have  it  so,  because 
she  was  daughter  to  the  king  of  Bohemia,  emperor  of  Rome  and 
of  Germany.  He  was  inconsolable  for  her  loss,  as  they  mutually 
loved  each  other,  having  been  married  young.  This  queen  left  no 
issue,  for  she  had  never  borne  children. 

Thus  m  the  same  year  were  the  king,  thq.duke  of  Lancaster,  and 
the  earl  of  Derby  made  vyidowers.  There  was  no  talk  of  the  king's 
marrying  again,  for  ha  would  not  hear  of  it.    Although  the  ezpe. 


-  Rostellant.    U.  Rutland. 

t  "  On  Llie  7tli  of  June,  queen  Anne  died  at  Shene  in  SurreF,  and  wna  buried  at  Weit 
minster,  The  king  took  her  death  so  heavily  that,  besides  cuisinjj  the  place  where  she 
.t-ed.  he  did  also  for  anger  throw  down  the  buildings,  unto  the  which  former  kings, 
b^tng  weary  of  the  city,  were  wont  for  pleasure  to  lesorL"— Stowe's  Chronicle 
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ditions  to  Ireland  and  Aquitaine  were  delayed  by  the  queen's  death, 
those  lords  who  were  named  to  go  to  Ireland  did  not  fail  continuing 
their  preparations ;  and,  as  their  purveyances  were  ready,  they  sent 
them  across  the  sea  to  Ireland  from  Brisco*  and  Lolighett  in  Wales; 
and  the  conductors  were  ordered  to  carry  them  to  a  city  on  the  coast 
of  Ireland,  called  Dimelin,}  which  had  always  been  steadily  attached 
to  England,  and  was  an  archbishopric :  the  archbishop  of  which  place 
was  with  the  king. 

Soon  after  Saint  John  Baptist's  day,  king  Richard  left  London, 
and  took  the  road  for  Wales,  amusing  himself  by  hunting  on  the  way, 
to  forget  the  loss  of  his  queen.  Those  ordered  to  attend  him  began 
their  journey,  such  as  his  two  uncles  of  York  and  Gloucester,  with 
grand  arrajr,  as  did  the  other  lords  :  the  earl  of  Kent,  half-ljrother  to 
the  king,  sir  Thomas  Holland,  his  son,  the  earl  of  Rutland,  son  to 
the  duke  of  York,  the  earl  marshal,  the  earls  of  Salisbury  and  Arun- 
del, sir  William  Arundel,  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  sir  Thomas 
Percy  his  brother,  high  steward  of  England,- the  earls  of  Devonshire 
and  Nottingham,  with  numbers  of  knights  and  squires.  A  consider, 
able  body  re^jained  at  home  to  guard  the  borders  of  Scotland  i  for 
the  Scots  are  a  wicked  race,  and  pay  not  any  regard  to  truces  or  res- 
pites,  but  as  it  suits  their  own  convenience. 

At  the  time  the  king  of  England  undertook  this  expedition,  he  had 
not  the  company  of  his  other  half-brother,  sir  John  Holland  earl  of 
Huntingdon,  for  he  was  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  and  Saint 
Catherine  of  Mount  Sinai,  and  was  to  return  through  Hungary.  Hav- 
Ing  heard  at  Paris,  tis  he  passed  through  France,  where  he  had  been 
handsomely  treated  by  the  king  and  his  court,  in  respect  to  the  king 
of  England,  that  tiv.  king  of  Hungary  and  Amurat§  were  to  have  a 
battle,  he  declared  he  would  not  fail  being  present. 

The  duke  of  Lancaster  and  his  array  arrived  at  Plymouth,  where 
transports  waited  to  carry  them  across  the  sea.  When  his  men  and 
purveyances  were  all  on  board,  they  weighed  anchor,  and  steered 
with  a  favorable  wind  for  Bordeaux. 

We  will  return  to  the  king  of  England,  who  had  with  him  full  four 
thousand  men-at-arms  and  thirty  thousand  archers.  They  were  ship- 
ped at  three  different  places,  Bristol,  Holyhead,  and  Herford,||  and 
passed  over  daily ;  but  it  was  a  month  before  the  whole  armament 
and  their  horses  landed  in  Ireland.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  in 
Ireland  a  valiant  English  knight,  called  the  earl  of  Ormond,  who,  like 
his  predecessors,  held  lands  in  that  country,  but  tliey  were  disputed 
and  he  had  made  similar  preparations  to  his  ancestora. 

The  earl  marshal  had  the  command  of  the  van,  consisting  of  fifteet 

r-DSnlA'^Sn.  ^"LoUghet"    U.  Holyhead. 

§  The  person  thns  called  was  the  sultan  Bojazet  I.  who  began  his  reign' issT.       "' 
II  From  wnot  follows,  J  suppose  this  most  mean  Haverfiird-west,  in  Pembrokml.™  .. 
tt  la  pronounced  Haifoid  '"»w^«uw  im 
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hundred  lances  and  two  thousand  archers,  who  prudently  and  vaK 
iantly  conducted'  tliemselves.  King  Richard  and  hia  uncles  em- 
balked  at  Haverford  in  Wales,  many  at  Holyhead,  and  others  at 
Bristol,  and  the  whole  landed  without  any  loss.  As  they  disembarked, 
by  orders  from  the  constable  and  marshsJs,  they  quartered  themselves 
on  the  country,  occupying  a  large  uninhabited  tract,  of  about  thirty 
English  miles,  beside  the  city  of  Dublin.  The  army  lodged  them- 
selves prudently>  for  fear  of  the  Irish :  had  they  done  otherwise,  they 
would  have  suffered  for  it.  The  king,  his.uncles,  and  prelates,  were 
quartered  in  Dublin  and  near  it ;  and  I  was  told  that,  during  the 
whole  campaign,  they  were  well  supplied  with  all  sorts  of  provision ; 
for  the  English  are  expert  in  war,  and  know  how  to  forage  and  take 
proper  care  of  themselves  and  horses.  I  will  relate  the  history  of 
this  campaign  of  king  Richard,  and  what  befel  him  according  to  the 
information  I  received. 

CHAPTER   LXII 
an  JOHir  fboissart  arrives  in  ensland,  Am)  is  presented  to  kino 

RICHARD  BY  THE  DUEE  OP  TORE,  ITNCLE  TO  THE  KINO. 

In  truth,  I,  sir  John  Froissart,  treasurer  and  canon  of  Chimay,  in 
the  county  of  Hainault,  and  diocese  of  Liege,  had,  during  my  atay  at 
Abbeville,  a  great  desire  to  go  and  see  the  kingdom  of  England  : 
more  especially  since  a  truce  had  been  concluded,  for  four  years,  on 
sea  and  land,  between  France,  England,  and  their  allies.  Several 
reasons  urged  me  to  make  this  journey ;  but  principally,  because  in 
my  youth  I  had  been  educated  at  the  court  of  king  Edward,  of  happy 
memory,  and  that  good  lady  Philippa,  his  queen,  with  their  children, 
and  othere  of  the  barons  of  those  times,  and  was  treated  by  them  with 
all  honor,  courtesy,  and  liberality.  I  was  anxious,  therefore,  to  visit 
that  country,  for  it  ran  in  my  imagination,  that  if  I  once  saw  it,  I 
should  live  the  longer ;  for  twenty-seven  years  past  I  had  intentions 
of  going  thither,  and  if  I  should  not  meet  with  the  lords  whom  I  had 
left  there,  I  should  at  least  see  their  heirs,  who  would  likewise  be  of 
great  service  to  me  in  the  verification  of  the  many  histories  I  have 
lelated  of  them. 

I  -mentioned  my  purpose  to  my  very  dear  patrons,  the  lord  duke 
Albert  of  Bavaria,  count  of  Hainault,  Holland,  and  Zealand,  and  lord 
of  Frizeland  ;  'to  the  lord  William  his  son,  styled  count  d'Ostrevant; 
to  my  dear  and  much  honored  lady  Joan,  duchess  of  Brabant  and 
Luxembourg ;  and  to  my  very  much  respected  lord  Enguerrand,  lord 
of  Coucy  ;  as  well  as  to  that  gallant  knight,  the  lord  de  Gomegines, 
We  had  both,  during  our  youth,  arrived  together  at  the  English  court, 
where  I  saw  also  the  lord  de  Coucy,  and  all  the  nobles  of  France, 
who  were  hostages  for  the  redemption  of  king  John  of  France,  which 
has  been  before  related  in  this  history.  The  thr%e  lords  above  men. 
tinned,  as  well  as  the  lord  de  Gomegines,  and  madame  de  Brabant,' 
on  my  telling  them  my  intentions,  encouraged  me  to  persevere,  and 
they  all  gave  me  letters  of  introduction  to  the  king  and  his  uncles,  with 
the  reserve  of  the  lord  de  Coucy,  who,  from  being  now  so  much  attach, 
ed  to  France,  could  only  write  to  his  daughter,  the  duchess  of  Ireland. 

I  had  taken  care  to  form  a  collection  of  all  the  poetry  on  love  and 
morality  that  I  had  composed  during  the  last  twenty.four  years,  which 
I  had  caused  to  be  fairly  written  and  illuminated.  I  was  also  incited 
to  go  to  England  and  see  king  Richard,  son  to  the  noble  and  valiant 
prince  of  Wales  and  Aquitaine,  whom  I  had  not  seen  since  the  time 
of  his  christening  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Bordeaux.  I  was  then 
present,  and  had  intentions  of  accompanying  the  prince  of  Wales  in 
his  expedition  to  Spain ;  but,  when  we  came  to  the  city  of  Dax,  the 
prince  sent  me  back-  to  the  queen  his  mother  in  England.  I  was 
desirous,  therefore,  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  king  of  England  and 
His  uncles,  and  had  provided  myself  with  my  book  of  poesy  finely 
ornamented,  bound  in  Velvet,  and  decorated  with  silver.gilt  clasps 
and  studs,  as  a  present  for  the  king.  Having  this  intention,  I  spared 
no  pains ;  and  the  cost  and  labor  seem  trifling  to  people,  whenever 
they  undertake  anything  willingly.  . 

Having  provided  myself  with  horses,  I  crossed  fronj  Calais  to  Dover 
on  the  12th  day  of  July  ;  but  found  no  one  there  whom  I  had  been 
acquainted  with  in  my  former  journeys :  the  inns  were  all  kept  by 
new  people,  and  the  children  of  my  former  acquaintance  were  be. 
come  men  and  women.  I  staid  half  a  day  and  night  to  refresh  my. 
self  and  horses ;  and  on  Wednesday,  by  nine  o'clock,  arrived  at 
Canterbury  to  visit  the  shrine  to  St.  Thomas  and  the  tomb  of  the 
late  prince  of  Wales,  who  had  been  buried  there  with  great  pomp. 
I  heard  high  mass,  made  my  offering  at  the  shrine,  and  returned  to 
my  inn  to  dinner,  when  I  heard  the  king  was  to  come  the  following 
day  in  pilgrimage  to  St  Thomas  of  Becket.  He  was  lately  returned 
from  Ireland,  where  he  had  remained  for  nine  months,  or  thereabouts, 
and  was  anxious  to  pay  his  devotions  in  this  church,  on  account  of 
the  holy  body  of  the  saint,  and  because  his  father  was  there  buried. 
I  thought,  therefore,  it  would  be  well  to  wait  his  arrival  which  I  did ; 
and,  on  the  morrow,  the  king  came  in  great  state,  accompanied  by 
lords  and  ladies,  with  whom  I  mixed  ;  but  they  were  all  new  faces 
to  me,  for  I  did  not  remember  one  of  them. 

Times  and  persons  had  greatly  changed  since  I  was  last  in  Bng- 
land,  eight.and.twenty  years  past  The  king  had  not  either  of  his 
nnclea  with  him  :  the  duke  of  Lancaster  was  in  Aquitaine,  and  the 
dukes  of  York  and  Gloucester  in  other  parts.  I  was  at  first  quite 
u>.^..;.i.o.i  on.!  ohniiM  hava  been  comforted  could  I  have  seen  an 


ancient  knight  who  had  been  of  the  bed-chamoer  to  king  Edward, 
and  was  in  the  same  capacity  to  the  present  king,  as  weU  as  of  hia 
privy  council,  and  could  I  have  made  myself  known  to  him.  Th« 
name  of  this  knight  was  sir  Richard  Sturry.  I  asked  if  he  were 
alive :  they  said  he  was,  but  not  then  present,  as  he  was  at  his  resi. 
dence  in  London.  I  then  determined  to  address  myself  to  sir  Tfaomaa 
Percy,  high  steward  of  England.  I  found  him  gracious  and  of  agiee. 
able  manners,  ^nd  he  offered  to  present  me  and  my  letters  to  the 
king.  I  was  rejoiced  at  this  promise ;  for  it  is  necessary  to  have 
friends  to  introduce  one  to  so  great  a  prince  as  the  king  of  England. 
He  went  to  the  king's  apartments  to  see  if  it  were  a  proper  time,  but 
found  the  king  had  retired  to  repose :  he  therefore  bade  me  return 
to  my  inn.  When  I  thought  the  king  might  be  risen,  1  went  again 
to  the  palace  of  the  archbishop,  where  he  lodged ;  but  sir  Thomas 
Percy  and  his  people  were  preparing  to  set  out  for  Ospringe,  whence 
he  had  come  that  morning.  I  asked  sir  Thomas's  advice  how  to  act: 
"  For  the  present,"  he  said,  "  do  not  make  further  attempts  to  an. 
nounce  your  arrival, but  follow  the  king;  and  I  will  take  care,  when 
he  comes  to  his  palace  in  this  country,  which  he  will  do  in  two  days, 
that  you  shall  be  well  lodged  as  long  as  the  court  tarries  there." 

The  king  was  going  to  a  beautiful  palace  in  the  county  of  Kent, 
called  Leeds  castle,  and  1  followed  sir  Thomas  Percy's  advice  by 
taking  the  road  to  Ospringe.  I  lodged  at  an  inn  where  I  found  a 
gallant  knight  of  the  king's  chamber,  but  he  had  that  morning  staid 
behind  on  account  of  a  slight  pain  in  hia  head  that  had  seized  him 
the  preceding  night.  This  knight,  whose  name  was  sir  William  de 
Lisle,  seeing  I  was  a  foreigner  and  a  Frenchman,  (for  all  who  speak 
the  language  of  Oil*  are  by  the  English  considered  as  Frenchmen, 
whatever  country  they  may  come  from,)  made  acquaintance  with  me, 
and  I  with  him,  for  the  English  are  courteous  to  strangers.  He  asked 
my  situation  and  business  in  England,  which  I  related  to  him  at  lengin, 
as  well  as  what  sir  Thomas  Percy  had  advised  me  to  do.  He  replied, 
that  I  could  not  have  better  advice,  for  that  the  king  would  on  Friday 
be  at  Leeds  castle,  and  would  find  there  his  uncle  the  duke  of  York. 
I  was  well  pleased  to  hear  this,  for  I  had  letters  to  the  duke,  and, 
when  young,  was  known  to  him  while  in  the  household  of  the  late 
king  and  queen. 

I  courted  the  acquaintance  of  sir  William  de  Lisle,  as  a  means  of 
gaining  greater  intimacy  with  the  king's  household.  On  the  Friday, 
we  rode  out  together,  and  ou  the  road  I  asked  if  he  had  accompanied 
the  king  on  his  expedition  to  Ireland.  He  said  he  had.  I  then  asked 
if  there  were  any  foundation  in  truth  for  what  v/aa  said  of  St.  Patrick's 
hole.*  He  replied  there  was ;  and  that  he  and  another  knight,  du- 
ring the  king's  stay  at  Dublin,  had  been  there.  They  entered  it  at 
sunset,  remained  there  the  whole  night,  and  came  out  at  sunrise  the 
next  morning,  I  requested  he  would  tell  me  whether  he  saw  all  the 
marvellous  things  which  are  said  to  be  seen  there.  He  made  me  the 
following  answer :  "  When  I  and  my  companion  had  passed  the  en- 
trance of  the  cave  called  the  Purgatory  of  Saint  Patrick,  we  descended 
three  or  four  steps  (for  you  go  down  into  it  like  a  qellar,)  but  found 
our  heads  so  much  affected  by  the  heat,  we  seated  ourselves  on  the 
steps,  which  are  of  stone,  and  such  a  drowsiness  came  on,  that  wc 
slept  there  the  whole  night."  I  asked,  if,  when  asleep,  they  knew 
where  they  were,  and  what  visions  they  had.     He  said,  they  hnri 


*  La  Langue  d'Oil,  was  the  language  spoken  in  the  north  of  France,  in  contra-d  Ie- 
Unction  to  the  Langue  d'Oc,  the  dialect  of  the  south,  whence  the  name  of  the  pruviuue 
Languedoc.    Oil  and  Oc,  are  now  both  superseded  by  the  modern  "  Oui."— Bd. 

*  "  Nothing  has  rendered  this  county  (Donegal.)  so  famous  as  the  cave  discovered  liy 
the  patron  saint  of  Ireland,  or  his  namesake,  abbot  of  Nevers,  about  four  hundred  ycni> 
after,  in  which  the  holy  monk  obtained  a  constant  exhibition  of  the  torments  of  Uie 
wicked,  forthe  edification  of  the  Irish.  But  that  it  could  not  be  Saint  Patrick  who  lijst 
invented  it,  is  plain  from  his  silence  about  it  in  his  book  '  de  tribus  babitaculis,'  heaven, 
earth,  and  hell.  Henry  or  Hugh,  monk  of  Saltrey,  in  Huntmgdonshire,  was  the  first 
who  wrote  about  it,  and  what  one  Owen  or  Tyndal,  a  soldier,  had  seen  tliere.  It  was 
about  sixteen  feet  and  a  half  long,  by  two  feet  one  inch  wide,  built  of  freestone,  covered 
with  broad  flags,  and  green  turf  laid  over  them,  and  was  so  low  and  narrow  that  a  tall 
man  could  hardly  sit,  much  less  stand  in  it.  Li  the  side  was  a  window  just  wide  enough 
to  admit  a  faint  ray  of  Ught :  in  the  floor  a  cavity  capable  of  containing  a  man  at  his 
length;  and.  under  a  large  stone  at  the  end  of  the  pavement,  a  deep  pit,  which  had 
opened  at  the  prayers  of  the  saint.  The  bottom  of  the  cave  was  originally  much  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  It  stood  on  the  east  side  of  the  church,  in  the  churcii-yarU, 
encompassed  with  a  wall,  and  surrounded  by  circles  or  cells,  called  the  beds,  scarcelv 
three  feet  high,  denommated  from  several  saints.  The  penitents  who  visited  this  island, 
after  fisting  on  bread  and  water  for  nine  days,  and  making  processions  round  those  holy 
stations  thrice  a-day  barefoot,  for  the  first  seven  days,  and  six  times  on  the  eighth,  wash- 
ing their  weary  limbs  each  night  in  the  adjoining  lake,  on  the  ninth  enter  the  cave- 
Here  they  observe  a  twenty-four  hours'  fast,  tasting  only  a  little  water,  and,  upon  quit- 
ting it,  bathe  ra  the  lake,  and  so  conclude  the  solemnity.  The  original  preparatory  fast, 
aswe'leamftowi  Matthew  Paris,  was  fifteen  days,  and  as  long  after  Quitting  the  cave 
out  of  which  all  who  entered  did  not  return. 

"  Leave  being  first  obtained  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  the  prior  represented  to  tho 
nenitents  all  the  horrors  and  difficulty  of  the  undertaking,  suggesting  to  them  at  the 
same  tune  an  easier  penance.  If  they  persevered  in  their  resolution,  they  were  conducted 
to  the  door  with  a  procession  from  the  convent,  and,  after  tjfenty-four  hours'  confine- 
ment let  out  the  next  morning  with  the  like  ceremony.  In  inis  recess,  enlightened  only 
by  a  kind  of  twiUght,  which  discovered  a  field  and  hall,  Owen  was  firsl  visited  by  fifleeR 
nersons  clothed  in  white,  like  religious,  newly  shorn,  who  encouraged  him  against  the 
horridscenes  that  were  next  to  present  themselves  to  his  view. -They  were  succeeded 
by  troops  of  demons,  who  began  with  laying  him  on  a  burninu  pile,  which  he  soon  ei 
tiilauUhed  by  pronouncing  the  name  of  Christ.  They  then  dngged  him  through  the 
several  scenes  of  torment,  where  the  wicked  sufiered  all  the  variety  of  tortures  of  ancien  • 
Tartarus  •  and,  standmg  proof  against  all  these  horrors,  he  was  favored  mti\  a  fuU  view 
and  description  of  paradise,  by  two  venerable  prelates,  who  refused  to  let  him-tay  there. 
He  met  with  tne  same  demons  and  monks  as  he  went  out  of  the  cave,  after  whu  h  In 
visited  the  holy  sepulchre,  and,  at  his  return,  taking  upon  hun  the  habit,  onsisted  m 
founduig  Besmagoveisth  Abbey ."-GolOH'a  AUitim  to  Oiwidat,  p.  Mt,  vol. ». 
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many  very  strange  dreams,  and  they  seemed,  as  they  imagined,  to 
see  more  than  they  would  have  done  if  they  had  been  in  their  beds. 
This  they  both  were  assured  of.  "  When  morning  came,  and  we 
were  awake,  the  door  of  the  cave  was  opened,  for  so  we  had  ordered 
It,  and  we  came  out,  but  instantly  lost  all  recollection  of  everything 
we  had  seen,  and  looked  on  the  whole  as  a  phantom."  I  did  not 
push  the  conversation  further,  although  1  should  have  much  liked  to 
have  heard  what  he  would  say  of  Ireland;  but  other  knights  overtook 
us,  and  conversed  with  him ;  and  thus  we  rode  to  Leeds  castle,  where 
the  king  and  his  court  arrived  shortly  after.  The  duke  of  York  was 
already  there ;  and  I  made  myself  known  to  him,  by  presenting  him 
letters  from  his  cousins,  the  count  of  Hainaolt  and  the  count  d'Ostre. 
vant.  The  duke  recollected  me,  and  made  me  a  hearty  welcome, 
saying,  "  Sir  John,  keep  with  us  and  our  people  ;  for  we  will  show 
you  every  courtesy  and  attention :  we  are  bounden  so  to  do,  from 
remembrance  of  past  times,  and  affection  to  the  memory  of  our  lady- 
mother,  to  whom  you  were  attached.  We  have  not  forgotten  these 
times."  I  warmly  thanked  him,  as  was  just,  for  his  kind  speech,  and 
was  well  noticed  by  him,  sir  Thomas  Percy,  and  sir  William  de  Lisle, 
who  carried  me  to  the  king's  chamber,  where  I  was  introduced  to 
him  by  his  uncle,  the  duke  of  York. 

The  king  received  me  graciously  and  kindly ;  he  took  all  the  letters 
I  presented  to  him,  and  having  read  them  attentively,  said  I  was  wel- 
come, and  that  since  I  had  belonged  to  the  household  of  the  late  king 
and  queen,  his  grandfather  and  grandmother,  I  must  consider  myself 
still  as  of  the  royal  household  of  England.  This  day  I  did  not  oiTer 
him  the  book  I  had  brought;  for  sir  Thomas  Percy  told  me  it  was 
not  a  fit  opportunity,  as  he  was  much  occupied  with  serious  business. 
The  council  was  deeply  engaged  on  two  subjects ;  first,  in  respect  to 
the  negotiation  with  France,  to  treat  of  a  marriage  between  the  king 
and  the  lady  Isabella,  eldest  daughter  to  the  king  of  France,  who  at 
that  time  was  about  eight  years  old.  The  embassadors  appointed  to 
make  this  proposal  to  France,  were*  the  earl  of  Rutland,  cousin-ger- 
man  to  the  king,  the  earl  marshal,  the  archbishop  of  Dublin,  the 
bishop  of  Lye,  the  lord  Cliiford,  lord  Beaumont,  lord  Hugh  Spencer, 
and  several  others.* 

Secondly,  the  lord  de  la  Barde,  the  lord  de  la  Taride,  the  lord  de 
Pinteme,  the  lord  de  Ch&teauneauf,  the  lords  de  Levesque  and  de 
Copane,  the  chief  magistrate  of  Bordeaux,  Bayonne,  and  Dax,  were 
come  to  England,  and  greatly  persecuted  the  king,  since  his  return 
from  Ireland,  for  an  answer  to  their  petitions  and  remonstrances  on 
the  gift  the  king  had  made  his  uncle,  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  of  all 
Aqnltaine,  with  its  lordships,  baronies,  and  dependencies,  which  had 
appertained  to  the  king  and  crown  of  England.  The  above-men- 
tioned lords  and  principal  cities  and  towns  in  Aquitaine,  maintained 
that  such  a  gift  could  not  be  made,  and  that  it  was  null ;  for  that  the 
whole  of  Aquitaine  was  a  fief  depending  solely  on  the  crown  of  Eng: 
land,  and  that  they  would  never  consent  thus  to  be  disjoined  from 
it.  They  had  made  several  reasonable  propositions  for  an  accommo- 
dation, which  I  will  relate  in  proper  time  and  place.  In  order  that 
these  matters  might  be  more  fully  considered,  and  indeed  they  re- 
quired it,  the  king  had  summoned  the  principal  barons  and  prelates 
of  the  realm  to  meet  him  on  Magdalen-day,  at  his  palace  of  Eltham, 
seven  miles  from  London,  and  the  same  distance  from  Dartford. 
On  the  fourth  day  after  the  king's  arrival,  when  I  learnt  that  he,  his 
council,  and  the  duke  of'  York,  were  about  to  quit  Leeds  castle  and 
go  to  Rochester,  in  their  way  to  Eltham,  I  set  out  in  their  company. 


CHAPTER    LXIII. 

na  INFOBHATION  7R0ISSART  SAINS  IN  ENQLAND,  T0UCHIN8  THE  OPPOSI- 
TION OP  THE  INHABITANTS  OP  AQITITAINE  TO  THE  OIPT  THE  KING  OP 
EKOLAND  HAD  MADE  OF  IT  TO  THE  DUKE  OP  LANCASTER.  THE  COMMIS- 
SIONERS  SENT  TO  REMONSTRATE  ON  THE  MATTER  WITH  THE  KINO,  CAN. 
HOT  OBTAIN  A  DECISIVE  ANSWER  RELATIVE  THERETO. 

On  the  road  to  Rochester,  I  asked  sir  William  de  Lisle  and  sir 
John  do  Grailly,  governor  of  Bouteville,  the  cause  of  the  king's  jour, 
ney  to  London,  and  why  the  parliament  was  to  be  assembled  at 
Eltham.  They  both  answered  me  satisfactorily ;  but  sir  John  Grailly 
particularly  informed  me  why  the  lords  of  Gascony,  and  the  deputies 
from  the  chief  towns  were  come  to  England.  He  was  So  well  ac- 
quainted with  them,  being  as  it  were  from  the  same  country  and  fel. 
low  subjects  to  England,  that  they  hid  nothing  from  him.  He  said : 
"That  when  the  duke  of  Lancaster  came  last  to  Aquitaine,  he  was 
provided  with  deeds  sealed  with  the  great  seal  of  England,  which 
had  been  regularly  agreed  to  in  parliament  and  signed  Jiy  the  dukes 
of  York  and  Gloucester,  to  whom  Aquitaine  might  possibly  revert, 
by  succession,  to  king  Richard  of  England,  who  had  no  children,  and 
these  two  dukes  were  brothers-german,  by  father  and  mother,  to  the 
duke  of  Lancaster.  The  duke  of  Lancaster  sent  part  of  his  council 
to  Bordeaux,  to  inform  the  mayor  and  magistrates  of  his  coming  and 
the  cause  of  it.  They  were  greatly  surprised  on  hearing  it;  but,  not- 
withstanding, they  well  feasted  the  commissioners  he  had  sent,  in 

*  See  tJie  Foedera  for  full  particulars.  The  embasBadors  were  the  arelibishop  of  Dublin, 
th*  bitfliop  of  Saint  David's,  the  earl  of  Rutland,  tbe  earl  marshal  and  sir  William  Scrope. 
i'bey  were  to  propose  also  a  marriage,  between  the  earl  of  Rutland  and  the  rouogest 
Mtichtcr  of  the  king  of  France.  The  instructions  to  these  embassadors  are  dated  "  l^eeds 
«Mt.«.8thila/ofJulr  ia%" 


honor  to  the  king,  to  whom  they  owed  service  and  obedience.  They 
desired  time  to  consider  of  their  answer,  which  being  granted,  they 
replied,  that  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  as  Kon  to  king  Edward  of  happy 
memory,  who  had  been  their  lord,  was  welcome,  but  not  in  any  other 
capacity,  as  they  had  not  yet  sufficiently  weighed  the  matter  to  de- 
termine on  receiving  him  as  their  lord ;  for  their  sovereign,  king 
Richard,  to  whom  they  had  sworn  fealty,  had  not  acquitted  them  of 
their  obedience.  The  duke's  commissioners  replied,  that  as  to  this, 
the  duke  would  take  upon  himself  to  satisfy' them  they  should  never 
have  any  trouble  from  his  nephew  the  king  of  England.  When 
those  of  Bordeaux  saw  themselves  thus  hardly  pressed,  they  made 
another  excuse  oy  saying :  "  Gentlemen,  the  grant  we  perceive  in 
eludes  not  only  us  but  the  cities  of  Bayonne  and  Dax,  and  the  pre 
lates  and  barons  of  Gascony  who  are  under  the  obedience  of  the 
king  of  England.  Go  to  them,  and  as  they  shall  regulate  we  will  do 
the  same."  The  commissioners,  not  being  able  to  get  any  other 
answer,  left  Bordeaux,  and  returned  to  the  duke  of  Lancaster  at 
Libourne.  When  the  duke  heard  the  above  answer,  he  became  very 
thoughtful,  and,  foresaw  that  the  business  he  was  come  upon  would 
not  be  so  soon  settled  as  he  had  at  first  imagined,  or  had  been  made 
to  understand.  He  sent,  however,  his  commissioners  to  Bayonne 
who  were  received  by  the  Bayonnois  in  just  the  same  manner  as  they 
had  been  received  at  Bordeaux,  nor  could  they  obtain  a  different 
answer. 

At  length,  the  prelates,  barons,  and  deputies  from  all  the  towns  of 
Gascony  under  the  obedience  of  England,  assembled,  and,  having 
debated  the  justice  of  the  king  of  England's  grant  to  the  duke  of 
Lancaster,  came  to 'the  following  conclusion.  They  were  very  wil- 
ling to  receive  in  their  castles,  cities  and  towns,  the  duke  of  Lancas. 
ter,  as  son  to  the  noble  king  Edward  of  happy  memory,  and  as  uncle 
to  king  Richard  of  England  ;  but  on  condition  he  would  solemnly 
swear,  that  himself  and  people  would  peaceably  demean  themselves 
during  their  stay,  and  they  would  not  take  anything  by  force,  but 
pay  ready  money  for  whatever  they  might  want;  nor  should  he,  the 
duke  of  Lancaster,  extend  the  powers  of  the  crown  to  oppress  any 
one,  nor  do  so  by  other  means.  The  duke  replied,  that  he  was  not 
come  to  hurt  or  oppress  the  people,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  guard 
and  defend  them  as  his  own  inheritance,  and  entreated  that  the  will 
of  the  king  of  England  should  be  complied  with.  But  the  country, 
with  one  voice,  declared  they  would  not  be  disjoined  from  the  crown 
of  England,  and  that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  king  of  England 
to  turn  them  over  to  another.  This  matter  was  disputed  for  a  long 
time  between  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  and  the  Gascons;  and  when  he 
saw  he  could  not  prevail  on  them  to  receive  him  as  their  lord,  he  re. 
quested  they  would  send  sufficiently-authorized  persons  to  the  king 
of  England,  as  he  would  do  on  his  part,  and  whatever  the  parliament 
of  England  should  determine,  whether  in  his  favor  or  not,  he  would 
abide  by.  The  Gascons,  thinking  this  a  very  reasonable  proposal  from 
the  duke,  agreed  to  it;  and  he  then  came  with  his  attendants  to  reside  . 
among  them,  at  his  former  lodgings  in  the  abbey  of  Saint  .Andrew. 
The  prelates  and  barons  of  Gascony  as  well  as  the  cities  of  Bayonne 
and  Dax,  selected  proper  commissioners  to  send  to  England, 

When  the  king  of  France,  his  uncles,  and  ministers,  heard  for  cer. 
tain,  that  the  duke  of  Lancaster  had  been  peaceably  received  in 
Bordeaux,  and  that  he  had  there  fixed  his  residence,  they  knew  not 
what  to  think  of  it,  nor  whether  he  would  adhere  to  the  traces  that 
had  been  ma^e  between  France  and  England.  This  gave  them  so 
much  uneasiness,  that  they  resolved  to  send  embassadoi-s  tj  the  duke 
of  Lancaster  to  learn  his  intentions.  The  lord  de  Boucicaut,  marshal 
of  France,  sir  John  de  Chiteaumorant  and  sir  John  Barrois  des  Barres, 
were  chosen  for  this  purpose,  and  they  were  to  have  under  their  com. 
mand  one  thousand  well  appointed  men-at-arms.  They  left  Paris, 
and  continued  their  march  to  Agen,  where  they  quartered  themselves 
as  well  as  in  the  surrounding  country :  they  then  sent  heralds  and 
messengers  to  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  in  the  city  of  Bordeaux,  to 
notify  then- wishes  to  speak  with  him.  The  duke  made  the  messen. 
gers  good  cheer,  heard  what  they  had  to  say,  and  wrote  back  to  their 
lords,  that  since  they  were  desirous  to  speak  with  him,  he  was  anx. 
lous  to  meet  them ;  and,  in  order  to  give  them  less  trouble,  would  go 
to  Bergerac,  where  they,  would  confer  together.  The  messengers, 
ontheirreturn  to  Agen,  gave  the  letters  from  the  duke  of  Lancaster 
which  satisfied  them  as  to  their  safety,  and  they  made  preparations 
accordingly  As  soon  as  they  heard  of  the  duke's  arrival  at  Berge. 
Jhe'^at?,  nlVn  t  ""''  °  ^^V"'  "^^'^  ,l?«^<=hed  thither,  where  they  foulid 
went  tn  ,h?h  t  1  ""v.-T\"!f'?-  ^^^  '°'''=  ^"'"^^  '^e  town,  and 
7.ZIa>IIT  "^^'"u  ^^^  ''«*"  P^*'P»'«'i  f"  *em  ;  but  their  men 
edged  themselves  in  the  suburbs  and  adjacent  villages.  The  three 
lords  waited  on  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  who  kindly  received  them  a^ 
he  knew  well  how  to  do;  and  in  reply  to  what  thej  urged,  heTaich 
that  he  wished  always  to  be  a  good  neighbor,  and  on  Wendlv  terms 
with  the  king  and  realm  of  France,  and  t°o  adhere  to  every  a  tide  of 

their  allies.     He  had  been  very  active  in  forming  these  truces  and 

them  grandly  at  dinner  and,  supper  in  the  castle  of  Bergerac  X, 
which  they  separated  in  a  verv  amicable  manner     The  dile  returned 
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to  Bordeanz,  and  the  French  lorde  toward  Paris;  but  in  their  way 
they  met  the  duke  of  Berry  in  Poitiers,  to  whom  they  related  all  they 
had  done,  and  the  duke  of  Lancaster's  answer.  The  duke  of  Berry 
thought  it  satisfactory  and  reasonable,  as  did  the  king  of  France  and 
the  duke  of  Burgundy,  when  the  three  lords  reported  it  to  them,  on 
their  arrival  at  Paris.  Things  remained  on  this  assurance  quiet. 
"  What  after  happened  I  have  told  you,"  added  sir  John  de  Grailly ; 
"  for  the  duke  of  Lancaster  sent  hither  some  of  the  principal  of  his 
council,  such  as  sir  William  de  la  Perriere,  sir  Peter  Cliqueton,  and 
.wo  doctors  of  laws,  master  John  Huche  and  master  John  Richards 
de  Lincestre,  to  plead  his  cause  before  the  king,  his  uncles  and  coun. 
oil.*  It  is  for  this  reason  the  king  is  now  going  to  Eltham ;  for  as 
Thursday  next  is  Magdalen-day,  the  parliament  will  meet  there. 
What  decision  they  will  come  to,  I  cannot  say ;  but  this  I  know,  that 
the  duke  of  Gloucester  will  be  present,  and  be  violent  in  his  support 
of  the  duke  of  Lancaster's  claims ;  for  I  have  heard  from  some  of 
the  English  who  ought  to  know,  that  he  would  cheerfully  see  his 
brother  iirmly  established  in  Guyenne,  and  never  to  return  to  Eng- 
land, for  he  finds  him  his  superior,  and  for  this  reason  is  desirous  he 
should  gain  the  duchy  of  Aquitaine.  The  duke  of  Gloucester  has  a 
good  head,  but  is  proud,  and  wonderfully  overbearing  in  his  man- 
ners. Let  him  say  or  act  as  he  pleases,  he  is  always  popular  with 
the  commonalty,  for  they  are  mutually  attached  to  each  other.  He 
was  the  cause  of  the  execution  of  that  valiant  knight  sir  Simon  Bur- 
ley.  He  it  was,  hkewise,  who  caused  the  banishment  of  the  duke 
of  Ireland,  the  archbishop  of  York,  and  other  knights  of  the  king's 
council,  who  were  either  put  to  death  on  very  slight  grounds,  or 
forced  into  foreign  countries,  during  the  time  the  duke  of  Lancaster, 
who  is  more  feared  than  loved  in  this  country,  was  in  Castille. 

"  Let  us  for  the  present,"  said  sir  John  de  Grailly,  "  quit  this  mat- 
ter, and  speak  of  the  second  object  that  occupies  the  council.  It 
seems  to  me,  from  what  I  have  seen  and  heard,  that  the  king  of  Eng. 
land  wishes  to  marry  again,  and  has  had  researches  made  every- 
where, but  in  vain,  for  a  suitable  lady.  If  the  duke  of  Burgundy  or 
count  of  Haniault  had  daughters  of  a  proper  age,  he  would  not  be 
.  averse  to  either ;  but  they  have  none  that  are  not  already  betrothed. 
He  has  been  told  that  the  king  of  Navarre  has  sisters  and  daughters, 
but  he  will  not  hear  of  them.  The  duke  of  Gloucester  has  likewise 
a  grown  up  girl  and  marriageable,  and  he  would  be  well  pleased  if 
his  nephew  would  choose  her ;  but  the  king  says,  she  is  too  nearly 
related,  being  his  cousin-gerraan.  King  Richard's  thoughts  are  so 
bent  on  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  king  of  France,  he  will  not  hear 
of  any  other :  it  causes  great  wonder  in  this  country  that  he  should 
be  so  eager  to  marry  the  daughter  of  his  adversary,  and  he  is  not  the 
better  beloved  for  it.  This  he  seems  indifferent  to,  and  plainly  shows 
that  henceforward  he  will  prefer  war  with  any  other  country  rather 
than  with  France.  It  was  known  from  experience  how  anxious  he 
was  that  a  stable  peace  should  be  established  between  the  two  coun- 
tries ;  for  he  said  the  wars  had  lasted  too  long  between  him  and  his 
predecessors  with  France,  and  that  too  many  valiant  men  have  been 
slainon  both  sides,  to  the  great  weakening  of  the  defenders  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  To  put  this  idea  out  of  the  king's  mind,  for  it  is  no  way 
agreeable  to  the  people  of  England,  that  he  should  connect  himself 
by  marriage  with  France,  they  have  told  him  the  lady  was  by  far 
too  young,  and  that  for  five  or  six  years  to  come  she  would  not  be  of 
a  proper  age  for  a  wife.  He  replied  by  saying,  that  every  day  she 
would  increase  in  age.  In  addition  to  this,  he  gave  pleasantly  his 
reasons  for  his  preferring  her :  that  since  she  was  young,  he  should 
educate  her,  and  bring  her  up  to  his  own  mind,  and  to  the  manners 
of  the  English  ;  and  that  for  himself,  he  was  young  enough  to  wait 
until  she  should  be  of  proper  age  for  his  wife.  Nothing  can  make 
him  change  his  resolution,  and  before  you  leave  this  country,  you 
may  perhaps  witness  many  strange  things.  It  is  for  this  and  the 
othfer  business  I  mentioned  that  he  is  journeying  toward  London." 

With  such  conversation  did  sir  John  de  Grailly  entertain  me  while 
travelling  between  Rochester  and  Dartford.  He  was  the  bastard-son 
of  that  gallant  knight  the  captal  de  Buch.  I  eagerly  listened  to  all 
he  said,  and  treasured  his  words  in  my  memory ;  for  I  rode  chiefly 
in  his  company,  and  sir  WilUam  de  Lisle,  the  whole  way  from  Leeds 
castle  to  Eltham. 

The  king  arrived  at  Eltham  on  a  Tuesday.  On  the  Wednesday, 
the  lords  came  from  all  parts.  There  was  the  duke  of  Gloucester, 
the  earls  of  Derby,  Arundel,  Northumberland,  Kent,  Rutland,  the 
earl  marshal,  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  of  York,  the  bishops 
Qf  London  and  Winchester ;  in  short,  all  who  had  been  summoned 
arrived  at  Eltham  on  the  Thursday,  by  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
The  pariiament  was  holden  in  the  king's  apartment,  in  the  presence 
of  the  king,  his  uncles,  and  council.  The  knights  from  Gascony 
and  the  deputies  from  the  cities  and  towns,  as  well  as  those  sent  by 
the  duke  of  Lancaster,  were  present. 

I  cannot  say  what  passed  at  this  parliament,  for  I  was  not  admitted, 
nor  were  any  but  the  members  of  it.  It  sat  for  upward  of  four  houra. 
When  it  was  over,  I  renewed  my  acquaintance  after  dinner  with  an 
ancient  knight  who—  in  my  youth  I  well  knew,  when  he  was  of  the 
the  chamber  of  king  Edward.  He  was  one  of  the  principal  advisers 
of  king  Richard,  and  deserving  of  it;  his  name  was  su-  Richard 
Sturry.     He  immediately  recollected  me,  though  it  was  twenty-four 

•  HoUingshed  cpJIs  them  sir  WiUinm  Pcrreer,  sir  PetOT  Clifton,  muter  John  Huich,  and 
John  Ricnards.  a  ctnon  of  LeiceBt^r. 


years  since  we  had  seen  each  other;  the  last  time  was  at  CoUebeige,* 
at  Brussels,  in  the  hbtel  of  duke  Winceslaus  and  the  duchess  Jane  of 
Brabant.  Sir  Richard  Sturry  seemed  very  glad  to  see  me,  and  made 
me  a  hearty  welcome.  He  asked  me  many  questions,  which  I  an- 
swered  as  well  as  I  -eould.  While  we  were  walking  near  the  king's 
apartment  at  Eltham,  I  inquired  if  he  could  inform  me  what  had  been 
the  determination  of  the  parliament :  having  mused  awhile,  he  said 
he  would  tell  me,  for  it  was  not  worth  while  to  conceal  what  must 
shortly  be  made  public. 

"  You  know,"  continued  the  knight,  "  or  have  heard,  that  the  duke 
of  Lancaster  left  England  for  Aquitaine,  on  receiving  the  magnificent 
gift  the  king  our  lord  made  him.  The  king  loves  all  who  pretend 
friendship  for  him,  but  particularly  the  duke  of  Lancaster ;  and  out 
of  gratitude,  which  he  strongly  feels,  for  the  great  services  the  duke  has 
done  the  crown,  as  well  on  this  as  on  the  other  side  of  the  sea,  the  king 
iias  given  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever  the  whole  of  the  duchy  of  Aqui- 
taine, with  all  its  dependencies,  excepiing  the  homage,  which  is  the 
sole  thing  he  has  reserved  for  the  crown  of  England  in  times  to  come. 
This  gift  has  gone  through  every  legal  form,  with  the  approbation  and 
consent  of  his  other  uncles  and  the  English  parliament.  The  king  had 
specially  commanded  all  his  subjects  within  the  boundaries  of  Aqui. 
taine,  to  obey  punctually  his  well-beloved  uncle  the  duke  of  Lancas. 
ter,  as  their  sovereign  lord,  and  to  pay  him  homage  and  service,  in 
the  usual  manner  as  they  have  done  to  their  lords  in  former  times. 
Should  any  prove  rebellious  to  these  orders,  the  king  gives  the  duke 
of  Lancaster  full  powers  to  punish  such  within  three  days  after  their 
disobedience,  without  any  expectation  of  support  from  him.  It  has 
happened,  however,  that  notwithstanding  these  strict  orders  of  the 
ki.ig,  the  barons,  knights,  gentlemen,  cities  and  towns  of  Gascony, 
under  the  obedience  of  England,  have  united  together  in  apposition 
to  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  and  refuse  to  obey  him,  declaring  and 
maintaining  that  the  gift  the  king  made  his  uncle  the  duke  of  Lan- 
caster is  null  and  void.  The  duke,  who  is  desirous  of  acting  in  this 
business  by  fair  means,  has  listened  to  their  reasonings  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  advised,  to  prevent  further  mischief,  that  they  should  send 
hither  properly-instructed  persons  to  lay  their  complaints  before  the 
king,  and  declare  their  reasons  for  having  opposed  his  orders. 

"  "They  have  certainly,  this  day,  very  ably  explained  the  cause  of 
refusing  their  obedience  to  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  and  have  given 
the  king  and  his  council  enough  tu  think  upon.  They  will  probably 
succeed  in  their  mission,  and  I  will  tell  you  my  reasons  for  so  think, 
ing ;  but  you  will  keep  them  secret,  until  the  matter  shall  become 
more  public."  I  replied,  that  he  might  depend  on  my  doing  it.  He 
then  continued :  "  I  believe  it  was  the  official  of  Bordeaux,  who,  for 
his  learning,  was  their  spokesman ;  he  began  by  showing  their  pro- 
curations from  the  difierent  towns,  that  greater  faith  might  be  given 
to  what  he  should  say.  He  then  declared,  that '  the  cities  of  Bor- 
deax,  Bayonne,  Dax,  and  all  the  lordships  dependent  on  them,  or 
within  their  limits  and  jurisdictions,  are  of  such  noble  condition,  that 
no  king  of  England,  by  any  act  of  his,  can  disjoin  them  from  the 
domain  of  the  crown  of  England,  nor  alienate  or  dispose  of  them  to 
any  child,  uncle  or  brother  he  may  have,  nor  by  any  way  of  marriage- 
settlement  nor  otherwise.  The  above-named  towns  have  received, 
from  different  kings  of  England,  certain  privileges,  which  their  sue. 
cessors  have  sworn  to  maintain  without  any  infringement ;  and  the 
moment  a  king  of  England  comes  into  possession  of  the  crown  of 
England  and  its  dependencies,  he  swears  on  the- missal  in  his  hand, 
to  preserve  inviolate  all  their  privileges,  which  you,  dear  sire,  have 
also  done,  as  these  papers  will  prove.'  He  then  produced  charters, 
fairly  engrossed  and  sealed  with  the  great  seal  of  England,  which 
king  Richard,  who  was  then  present,  had  given  them,  and  read  the 
whole,  clause  by  clause.  The  contents  of  the  charters  were  well 
understood,  for  they  were  in  Latin  and  French ;  and  at  the  end  he 
named  several  great  barons  and  prelates,  to  the  number  of  eleven, 
who  had  been  nominated  ?s  sureties. 

"  When  the  papers  were  read,  each  lord  looked  at  his  neighbor  and 
to  the  king,  but  not  one  said  a  word  in  reply.  The  official,  having 
finished  reading  his  deeds,  thus  spoke,  addressing  himself  to  the  king: 
'  Most  beloved  and  renowned  sovereign,  and  you,  my  dear  lords,  all 
what  you  have  just  heard,  am  I  charged  by  the  deputies  of  the  prin- 
cipal towns  and  inhabitants  of  Gascony  to  lay  before  you,  and  to 
maintain  their  dependence  solely  on  the  crown  of  England,  as  the 
charters  that  have  been  shown  plainly  declare.  Should  the  country 
be  "nclined  to  receive  the  duke  of  Lancaster  for  its  lord,  and  be  freed 
frojr  the  service  and  homage  it  owes  you,  the  loss  would  be  very 
greai  ;o  England ;  for  if,  at  this  moment,  the  duke  is  attached  to  the 
king,  and  attentive  to  preserve  the  privileges  of  the  crown  of  Eng. 
land,  that  love  and  affection  will,  in  course  of  time,  be  much  weak, 
ened  by  his  successive  heirs,  and  by  intermarriages  that  may  take 
place :  it  is  necessary  that  marriages  should  be  concluded  between 
great  princes,  for  the  more  effectually  preserving  the  love  of  their 
subjects.  Now  it  may  happen,  in  times  to  come,  that  the  heirs  of  the 
duke  of  Lancaster  shall  unite  themselves  by  marriage  with  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  kings  of  France,  the  dukes  of  Berry,  Brittany,  the  counts 
of  Foix  or  of  Armagnac,  the  kings  of  Navarre,  the  dukes  of  Anjos 

•  '•  Colleberge."  I  do  not  undentand  this  passage,  for  the  town  of  Colberg  ii  in  tha 
duchy  of  Pomerania.  It  never  could  have  been  there  they  met.  There  is  a  full  stop  at 
the  end  of  Colleberg  in  the  printed  and  MS.  copies.  The  MSS.  say  fbui'WD  years  mueki 
of  twenty-fouF. 
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or  of  Maine,  and  form  alliances  with  their  connections  on  the  other 
side  of  the  sea,  claiming  the  whole  sovereignty  of  Guienne,  and  ruin, 
ing  the  country,  by  putting  it  in  opposition  to  England.  The  king  of 
England  would  probably,  in  such  a  case,  have  great  difficulty  in 
recovering  the  rights  due  to  the  crown.  Condescend,  therefore,  most 
noble  king,  and  you,  my  dear  lords,  to  consider  well  all  the  reasons 
I  have  laid  before  you ;  for  the  whole  country  is  unanimous  and  deter, 
mined  to  remain  under  the  obedience  of  our  much  redoubted  lord 
and  king,  and  in  dependence  on  the  crown  of  England.'  The  offi. 
cial  here  ended  bis  speech  ;  and  the  prelates  and  lords,  looking  to  each 
oi-.er,  approached  the  king,  conducted  by  his  two  uncles  and  the  earls 
of  Derby  and  Arundel. 

"It  was  then  suggested  to  those  who  had  come  from  Aquitaine,  to 
leave  the  chamber  until  called  for,  which  they  did,  with  the  two 
knights  who  had  been  sent  by  the  duke  of  Lancaster.  This  being 
done,  the  king  demanded  from  the  prelates  and  barons  what  answer 
should  be  made.  The  prelates  referred  the  answer  to  the  two  uncles 
of  the  king,  because  the  matter  more  nearly  affected  them.  At  first, 
they  excused  themselves,  saying,  it  was  a  public  concern,  and  should 
be  deliberated  on  in  common,  and  not  treated  as  any  matter  of  favor. 
The  business  thus  remained  for  some  time ;  but  the  duke  of  Glou. 
cester  being  desired  to  give  his  opinion,  he  said,  it  would  be  a  strong 
measure  to  take  from  the  king  a  gift  that  he  had  made  with  the 
unanimous  consent  of  his  council,  and  that  had  been  invested  with 
every  legal  form,  because  his  subjects  were  rebellious ;  that  the  king 
was  not  lord  of  his  inheritance  if  he  could  not  dispose  of  it  as  he 
pleased.  Some  commented  on  this  speech,  while  others  had  the 
courage  to  say  the  answer  was  not  reasonable,  though  they  <  ared  not 
contradict  it ;  for  the  duke  of  Gloucester  was  much  feared.  The 
earl  of  Derby,  son  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  added, '  Good  uncle,  you 
have  well  spoken,  and  justly  explained  the  matter,  and  I  support 
what  you  have  said.'  The  council  on  this  began  to  separate,  and  to 
murmur  one  to  another ;  but  they  did  not  call  in  the  envoys  from 
Guyenne,  nor  those  from  the  duke  of  Lancaster." 

Here  the  old  knight  ended  his  conversation ;  but  I  learnt  from  him 
afterwards,  that  when  the  king  heard  this,  he  dissembled  his  opinion, 
with  the  intention  of  again  summoning  his  council  after  dinner,  to 
enow  if  any  measures,  more  to  the  advantage  of  the  crovim,  should 
be  adopted,  or  if  anything  further  should  be  done  in  respect  to  A'qui. 
taine. 

The  king  made  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  speak  on  the  busi. 
ness  of  his  marriage,  as  he  had  ordered  him  in  the  morning,  and 
who  should  be  sent  to  France,  for  he  was  very  earnest  that  this  mat- 
ter should  be  accomplished.  It  had  before  been  in  debate,  and  was 
nearly  agreed  to,  and  those  were  named  who  were  to  cross  the  sea, 
although  their  instructions  had  not  been  given  to  them.  In  this 
council  it  was  ordered,  that  the  archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  earl  of 
Rutland,  the  earl-marshal,  the  lord  Beaumont,  sir  Hugh  Spencer,  sir 
Lewis  Clifford,  to  the  number  of  twenty  knights  and  forty  squires  of 
honor,  should  wait  on  the  king  of  France,  and  propose  a  treaty  of 
marriage  between  the  king  of  England  and  the  lady  Isabella,  his 
daughter,  who  might  then  be  about  eight  years  old.  She  had  been 
betrothed  before  to  the  duke  of  Brittany's  son,  as  you  have  seen, 
when  the  meeting  took  place,  and  peace  was  made  between  the  king 
of  France  and  the  duke  of  Brittany,  at  Tours.  To  break  this  would 
be  diificult,  for  the  king  of  France  and  his  uncles  had  put  their  seals 
to  the  treaty.  Notwithstanding  this  obstacle,  the  English  embassa- 
dors, having  received  thek  instructions,  left  London,  and  crossihg  the 
sea  -at  Dover,  arrived  in  two  or  three  days  at  Calais.  They  staid 
there  five  days  to  refresh  themselves  and  their  horses,  and  then 
departed,  taking  the  road  to  Amiens,  having  sent  before  the  Irish 
herald  March,  who  had  brought  them  passports  from  the  king  of 
France  on  his  return  to  Calais.  The  lord  de  Monchourel*  was 
also  sent  as  a  guide,  and  to  have  all  cities  and  towns  opened  to 
Ihem,  as  well  as  to  provide  for  what  they  might  want.  We  will 
leave  them  for  a  little,  and  return  to  the  matters  we  were  before 
speaking  of. 

As  I  have  mentioned,  the  deputies  from  Gascony,  and  from  the 

chief  towns  in  Aquitaine,  were  earnest  in  their  solicitations  to  the 

king  and  council  that  they  might  remain  attached  to  the  crown  of 

England,  according  to  their  ancient  rights  and  privileges,  which  it 

had  been  repeatedly  sworn  should  be  observed,  in  spite  of  every 

cause,  obstacle,  or  condition  to  the  contrary.     Three  parts  of  the 

council,  and  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  people  of  England,  were  on 

)j   their  side ;  but  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  duke  of  Gloucester,  youngest 

son  of  the  iatfl  king  Edward,  opposed  them,  and  plainly  showed  he 

ii  wished  his  orother  of  Lancaster  to  bp  detained  in  Aquitaine,  for  he 

ij  felt  he  was  too  powerful  when  in  England,  and  too  nearly  allied  to 

the  king      As  for  his  brother  of  York,  he  held  him  cheap,  for  he 

interferea  .Ittle  in  public  affairs,  and  was  without  malice  or  guile, 

w'snng  only  to  live  in  quiet:  he  had  besides  just  married  a  young 

,   ano   leautiful  wife,  daughter  to  the  earl  of  Kent,  with  whom  he  spent 

most  of  his  time  which  was  not  occupied  with  other  amusements. 

The  duke  of  Gloucester  was  cunning  and  malicious,  and  continually 

soliciting  favors  from  his  nephew  king  Richard,  pleading  poverty, 

I  though  he  abounded  in  wealth ;  for  he  was  constable  of  England, 

duke  of  Gloucester,  earl  of  Buckingham,  Essex,  and  Northampton. 

He  had,  baiidei,  pensions  on  the  king's  exchequer,  to  the  amount  of 

*  Monchourel.    In  ths  MSS.  Mont-caunl. 


four  thousand  nobles  a  year ;  and  he  would  not  exert  himself  in  any 
way  to  serve  his  king  or  country,  if  he  were  not  well  paid  for  it 
He  was  violently  adverse  to  those  of  Aquitaine  in  this  business,  and 
did  everything  in  his  power  that  the  duke  of  Lancaster  might  no: 
return  to  England,  for  then  he  would  have  everything  his  own  way. 
To  show  that  he  governed  the  king  »nd  was  the  greatest  in  the 
council,  as  soon  as  he  had  delivered  his  opinion  and  saw  that  many 
were  murmuring  at  it,  and  that  the  prelates  and  lords  were  discus, 
sing  it  in  small  parties,  he  quitted  the  king's  chamber,  followed  by 
the  earl  of  Derby,  and  entered  the  hall  at  Eltham,  where  he  ordered 
a  table  to  be  spread,  and  they  both  sat  down  to  dinner  while  the 
others  were  debating  the  business.  When  the  duke  of  York  heard 
they  were  at  dinner,  he  joined  them.  After  their  dinner,  which  took 
no  long  time,  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  dissembling  Ms  thoughts,  took 
leave  of  the  king  as  he  was  seated  at  table,  mounted  his  horse,  and 
returned  to  London.  The  earl  of  Derby  remained  that  and  the  en. 
suing  day,  with  the  king  and  the  lords,  but  those  from  Aquitaine 
could  not  procure  any  answer  to  their  petitionB. 


CHAPTER    LXIV 

FROISSAKT  rRESENTS  HIS  BOOK  OF  LOVE  fOEMS  TO  XIKS  BICBASD  OF  ENS. 
LAND.  HE  RELATES  WHAT  HE  HAD  HEAXD  OF  THE  LAST  EXFEOITIOH 
OF  THE  ENSLISH  TO  IRELAND. 

I  HAVE  taken  much  pleasure  in  detailing  everything  relative  to  the 
dispute  with  Gascony  and  Aquitaine,  that  the  truth  of  my  history  may 
be  apparent ;  and  because  I,  the  author  of  it,  could  not  be  present  in 
these  councils,  that  ancient  and  valiant  knight  sir  Richard  Sturry 
told  me  everything,  word  for  word,  as  I  have  transcribed.  On  the 
Sunday,  the  whole  council  were  gone  to  London,  excepting  the  duke 
of  York,  who  remained  with  the  king,  and  sir  Richard  Sturry :  these 
two,  in  conjunction  with  sir  Thomas  Percy,  mentioned  me  again  to 
the  king,  who  desired  to  see  the  book  I  had  brought  for  him.  I  pre. 
sented  it  to  him  in  his  chamber,  for  I  had  it  with  me,  and  laid  it  on 
his  bed.  He  opened  and  looked  into  it  with  much  pleasure.  He 
ought  to  have  been  pleased,  for  it  was  handsomely  written  and  illu. 
minated,  and  bound  in  crimson  velvet,  with  ten  silver-gilt  studs,  and 
roses  of  the  same  in  the  middle,  with  two  large  clasps  of  silver-gilt, 
richly  worked  with  roses  in  the  centre.  The  king  asked  me  what 
the  book  treated  of:  I  replied,  "Of  love  !"  He  was  pleased  with 
the  answer,  and  dipped  into  several  places,  reading  parts  aloud,  for 
he  read  and  spoke  French  perfectly  well,  and  then  gave  it  to  one  of 
his  knights,  called  sir  Richard  Credon,  to  carry  to  his  oratory,  and 
made  me  many  acknowledgments  for  it. 

It  happened  this  same  Sunday,  after  the  king  had  received  my 
book  so  handsomely,  an  English  squire  being  in  5ie  king's  chamber, 
called  Henry  Castide,*  a  man  of  prudence  and  character,  and  who 
spoke  French  well,  made  acquaintance  with  me,  because  he  saw  the 
king  and  lords  give  me  so  hearty  a  reception,  and  had  likewise  no. 
ticed  the  book  I  had  presented  to  the  king :  he  also  imagined,  from 
his  first  conversation,  that  I  was  an  historian  ;  indeed,  he  had'  been 
told  so  by  sir  Richard  Sturry.  He  thus  addressed  me  :  "  Sir  John, 
have  you  as  yet  found  any  one  to  give  you  an  account  of  the  late 
expedition  to  Ireland,  and  how  four  kings  of  that  country  submitted 
themselves  to  the  obedience  of  the  king  1"  I  replied,  that  I  had 
not.  "  I  will  tell  it  you,  then,"  said  the  squire,  who  might  be  about 
fifty  years  old,  "  in  order  that,  when  you  are  returned  home,  you  may 
at  your  leisure  insert  it  in  your  history,  to  be  had  in  perpetual  remem- 
brance." I  was  delighted  to  hear  this,  and  offered  him  my  warmest 
thanks. 

Henry  Castide  thus  began :  "  It  is  not  in  the  memory  of  man,  that 
any  king  of  England  ever  led  so  large  an  armament  of  men-at-arms 
and  aichers  to  make  war  on  the  Irish,  as  the  present  king.  He  re. 
mained  upward  of  nine  months  in  Ireland,  at  great  expense,  which, 
however,  was  cheerfully  defrayed  by  his  kingdom;  for  the  principal 
cities  and  towns  of  England  thought  it  was  well  laid  out,  when  they  , 
saw  their  king  return  home  with  honor.  Only  gentlemen  and  archers 
had  been  employed  on  this  expedition  ;  and  there  were  with  the  king 
four  thousand  knights  and  squires  and  thirty  thousand  archers,  all 
regularly  paid  every  week,  and  so  well  they  were  satisfied.  To  tell 
you  the  truth,  Ireland  is  one  m  the  worst  countries  to  make  war  in,' 
or  to  conquer ;  for  there  are  Siich  impenetrable  and  extensive  forests. 
lakes,  and  bogs,  there  is  no  knowing  how  to  pass  them,  and  caiTy  on- 
war  advantageously  :  it  is  so  thinly  inhabited,  that,  whenever  the 
Irish  please,  they  desert  the  towns,  and  take  refuge  in  these  forests 
and  live  in  huts  made  of  boughs,  like  wild  beasts;  and  wheneve; 
they  perceive  any  parties  advancing  with  hostile  dispositions,  and 
about  to  enter  their  country,  they  fly  to  such  narrow  passes,  it  is  im. 
possible  to  follow  them.  When  they  find  a  favorable  opportunity 
to  attack  their  enemies  to  advantage,  which  frequentlv  happens,  froin 
their  knowledge  of  the  country,  they  fail  not  to  seize  it ;  and  no  man. 
at-arms,  be  he  ever  so  well  mounted,  «an  overtake  them,  so  light  are 
they  of  foot.  Sometimes  they  leap  from  the  feround  behind  a  horse. 
™l?'i*.?  embrace  the  ndei  (for  they  are  very  strong  in  their  arms) 
sotighfly,thathecanno  way  get  rid  of  them.    The  Irish  have  pointed 
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knlTes,  with  broad  blades,  sharp  on  both  sides  like  a  dart-head,  with 
which  they  kill  their  enemies  ;  but  they  never  consider  them  as  dead 
until  they  have  cut  their  throats  like  sheep,  opened  their  bellies  and 
taken  out  their  hearts,  which  they  carry  off  with  them,  and  some  say, 
who  are  well  acquainted  with  their  manners,  that  tiiey  devour  them  as 
delicious  morsels.  They  never  accept  of  ransom  for  their  prisoners ; 
and  when  they  find  they  have  not  the  advantage  in  any  skirmishes, 
they  instantly  separate,  and  hide  themselves  in  hedges,  bushes,  or 
holes  under  the  ground,  so  that  they  seem  to  disappear,  no  one  knows 
whither. 
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"  Sfr  William  Windsor,  who  has  longer  made  war  in  Ireland  than 
any  other  English  knight,  has  never  been  able  during  his  residence 
among  them,  to  learn  correctly  their  manners,  nor  the  condition  of 
the  Irish  people.  They  are  a  very  hardy  race,  of  great  subtlety,  and 
of  various  tempers,  paying  no  attention  to  cleanliness,  nor  to  any 
gentleman,  although  their  country  is  governed  by  kings,  of  whom 
there  are  several,  but  seem  desirous  to  remain  in  the  savage  state 
they  have  been, brought  up  in.  True  it  is,  that  four  of  the  most 
potent  kings  in  Ireland  have  submitted  to  the  king  of  England,  but 
more  through  love  and  good-humor,  than  by  battle  or  force.  The 
earl  of  Ormond,  whose  lands  join  their  kingdoms,  took  great  pains 
to  induce  them  to  go  to  Dublin,  where  the  king  our  lord  resided,  and 
to  submit  themselves  to  him  and  to  the  crown  of  England.  This 
was  considered  by  every  one  as  a  great  acquisition,  and  the  object 
of  the  armament  accomplished  :  for,  during  the  whole  of  king  Ed- 
ward's reign  of  happy  memory,  he  had  never  such  success  as  king 
Richard.  The  honor  is  great,  but  the  advantage  is  little,  for  with 
such  savages  nothing  can  be  done.  I  will  tell  you  an  instance  of 
their  savageness,  that  it  may  serve  as  an  example  to  other  nations. 
You  may  depend  on  its  truth  ;  for  I  was  an  eye-witness  of  what  I 
shall  relate,  as  they  were  about  a  month  under  my  care  and  govern, 
ance  at  Dublin,  to  teach  the  usages  of  England,  by  orders  of  the 
king  and  council,  because  I  knew  their  language  as  well  as  I  did 
French  and  Enghsh,  for  in  my  youth  I  was  educated  among  them ; 
and  earl  Thomas,  father  of  the  present  earl  of  Ormond,  kept  me  vrith 
him,  out  of  affection,  for  my  good  horsemanship. 

"  It  happened  that  the  earl  above  mentioned  was  sent  with  three 
hundred  lances  and  one  thousand  archers  to  make  war  on  the  Irish ; 
for  the  English  had  kept  up  a  constant  warfare  against  them  in  hopes 
of  bringing  them  under  their  subjection.  The  earl  of  Ormond,  whose 
lands  bordered  on  his  opponents,  had  that  day  mounted  me  on  one 
of  his  best  horses,  and  I  rode  by  his  side.  The  Irish  having  formed 
an  ambuscade  to  surprise  the  English,  advanced  from  it ;  but  were 
so  sharply  attacked  by  the  archers,  whose  arrows  they  could  not 
withstand,  for  they  are  not  armed  against  them,  that  they  soon  re- 
treated. The  earl  pursued  them,  and  I,  who  was  well  mounted,  kept 
close  by  him  :  it  chartced  that  in  this  pursuit  my  horse  took  fright, 
and  ran  away  with  me,  in  spite  of  all  my  efforts,  into  the  midst  of  the 
enemy.  My  friends  could  never  overtake  me ;  and,  in  passing  through 
the  Irish,  one  of  them,  by  a  great  feat  of  agility,  leaped  on  the  back 
of  my  horse,  and  held  me  tight,  with  both  of  his  arms,  but  did  me  no 
harm  wjth  lance  or  knife.  He  pressed  my  horse  forward  for  more 
than  tw  o  hours,  and  conducted  him  to  a  large  bush,  in  a  very  retired 
spot,  where  he  found  his  companions  who  had  run  thither  to  escape 
the  English.  He  seemd  much  rejoiced  to  have  made  me  his  prisoner, 
»nd  carried  me  to  his  house,  which  was  strong,  and  in  a  town  sur- 
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rounded  with  wood,  palisades,  and  stagnant  water :  the  name  of  this 
town  was  Herpehn.*     The  gentleman  who  had  taken  me  was  caaed 
Bnn  Costeret,t  a  very  handsome  man.     I  have  frequently  made  in. 
quiries  after  him,  and  hear  that  he  is  still  aUve,  but  very  old.     This 
Bryan  Costeret  kept  me  with  him  seven  years,  and  gave  me  his 
daughter  in  marnage,  by  whom  I  have  two  girls.     I  will  tell  you 
how  I  obtained  my  hberty.     It  happened  in  the  seventh  year  of  my 
captivity,  that  one  of  their  kings,  Arthur  Macquemaire,  king  of  Lein- 
ster,  ra^ed  an  army  against  Lionel  duke  of  Clarence,  son  to  king 
lUdward  of  fc,ngland,  and  both  armies  met  very  near  the  city  of  Lein- 
.  ster.   In  the  battle  that  followed,  many 
were  slain  and  taken  on  both  sides; 
but,  the  Enghsh  gaining  the  day,  the 
Jrish  were  forced  to  fly,  and   the  king 
of  Leinster  escaped.     The  father  of  my 
wife  was  made  prisoner,  under  the  ban. 
ner  of  the  duke  of  Clarence ;  and  as 
Bryan  Costeret  was  mounted  on   my 
horse,  which  was  remembered  to  have 
belonged  to  the  earl  of  Ormond,  it  was 
then  first  known  that  I  was  alive,  and 
that  he  had  honorably  entertained  me 
at  his  house  in  Herpelin,  and  given  me 
his  daughter  in  marriage.     The  duke  of 
Clarence,  sir  William  Windsor,  and  all 
our  party,  were  well  pleased  to  hear  this 
news,  and  he  was  offered  his  liberty,  on 
condition  that  he  gave  me  mine,  and 
sent   me   to    the   English   army,  with 
my  wife  and  children.    He  at  first  re. 
fused  these  terms,  from  his  love  to  me, 
his  daughter,  and  our  children ;  but, 
when  he  found  no  other  terms  would 
be  accepted,  he  agreed  to  them,  pro. 
vided  my  eldest  daughter  remained  with 
him.     I  returned  to  England  with  my 
wife  and  youngest  daughter,  and  fixed 
my  residence  at  Bristol.    My  two  chil. 
dren  are  married :  the  one  established 
in  Ireland  has  three  boys  and  two  girls, 
and  her  sister  four  sons  and  two  daugh 
ten. 

"  Because  the  Irish  language  is  as  (a 
miliar  to  me  as  English,  for  I  have  always  spoken  it  in  ray  famili , 
and  introduce  it  among  my  grandchildren  as  much  as  I  can,  I  liaw: 
been  chosen  by  our  lord  and  king  to  teach  and  accustom  the  four  Irisli 
kings,  who  have  sworn  obedience  for  ever  to  England,  to  the  manners 
of  the  English.  I  must  say,  that  these  kings,  who  were  under  my 
management,  were  of  coarse  manners  and  understandings ;  and,  in 
spite  of  all  that  I  could  do  to  soften  their  language  and  nature,  very 
little  progress  has  been  made,  for  they  would  frequently  return  to 
their  former  coarse  behavior. 

"  I  will  more  particularly  relate  the  charge  that  was  given  me  over 
them,  and  how  I  managed  it.  The  king  of  England  intended  these 
four  kings  should  adopt  the  manners,  appearance,  and  dress  of  the 
English,  for  he  wanted  to  create  them  knights.  He  gave  them  first 
a  very  handsome  house  in  the  city  of  Dublin  for  themselves  and  at- 
tendants, where  I  was  ordered  to  reside  with  them,  and  never  to  leave 
the  house  without  an  absolute  necessity.  I  lived  with  them  three  or 
four  days  without  any  way  interfering,  that  we  might  become  accus- 
tomed to  each  other,  and  I  allowed  them  to  act  just  as  they  pleased . 
I  observed,  that  as  they  sat  at  table,  they  made  grimaces,  that  did  not 
seem  to  me  graceful  nor  becoming ;  and  I  resolved  in  my  mind  to 
make  them  drop  that  custom.  When  these  kings  were  seated  at 
table,  and  the  first  dish  was  served,  they  would  make  their  minstrels 
and  principal  servants  sit  beside  them,  and  eat  from  their  plates  and 
drink  from  their  cups.  They  told  me,  this  was  a  praiseworthy  cus 
torn  of  their  country,  where  everything  was  in  common  but  the  bed. 
I  permitted  this  to  be  done  for  three  days ;  but  on  the  fourth  I  ordered 
the  tables  to  be  laid  out  and  covered  properly,  placing  the  four  kings 
at  an  upper  table,  the  minstrels  at  another  below,  and  the  servants 
lower  still.  They  looked  at  each  other,  and  refused  to  eat,  saying  I 
had  deprived  them  of  their  old  custom  in  which  they  had  been  brought 
up.  I  replied  with  a  smile,  to  appease  them,  that  their  custom  was 
■«ot  decent  nor  suitable  to  their  rank,  nor  would  it  be  honorable  for 
them  to  continue  it;  for  that  now  they  should  conform  to  the  man. 
ners  of  the  English ;  and  to  instrilct  the^i  in  these  particulars  was 
the  motive  of  my  residence  with  them,  having  been  so  ordered  by 
the  king  of  England  and  his  council.  When  they  heard  this,  they 
made  no  further  opposition  to  whatever  I  proposed,  from  having 
placed  themselves  under  the  obedience  of  England,  and  continuei 
good-humoredly  to  persevere  in  it  as  long  as  I  staid  with  them. 

"  They  had  another  custom  I  knew  to  be  common  in  the  country, 
which  was  the  not  wearing  breeches.  I  had,  in  consequence,  plenty 
of  breeches  made  of  linen  and  cloth,  which  I  gave  to  the  kings  and 
their  attendants,  and  accustomed  them  to  wear  them.  I  took  away 
many  rude  articles,  as  well  in  their  dress  as  other  things,  eai  had 
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great  difficulty,  at  the  first,  to  induce  them  to  wear  lobes  of  silken 
cloth,  trimmed  with  squirrel^kin  or  minever,  for  the  kings  only 
wrapped  themselves  up  in  an  Irish  cloak.  In  riding,  they  neither 
nsed  saddles  nor  stirrups,  and  I  had  some  trouble  to  make  them  con. 
form  in  this  respect  to  the  English  manners. 

''  I  once  made  inquiry  concerning  their  faith ;  but  they  seemed  so 
iDUch  displeased,  I  was  forced  to  silence:  they  said  they  believed  in 
God  and  the  Trinity,  without  any  difference  from  our  creed.  I  asked 
which  pope  they  were  inclined  to  ;  they  replied,  without  hesitation, 
'  To  that  at  Rome.'  I  inquired,  if  they  would  like  to  receive  the 
order  of  knighthood  ?  for  the  king  would- willingly  create  them  such, 
after  the  usual  modes  of  France,  England,  and  other  countries.  They 
said  they  were  knights  already,  which  ought  to  satisfy  them.  I  asked 
when  they  were  made ;  they  answered,  at  seven  years  old  ;  that  in 
Ireland  a  king  makes  his  son  a  knight,  and  should  the  child  have 
lost  his  father,  then  the  nearest  relation ;  and  the  young  knight 
begins  to  learn  to  tilt  with  a  light  lance  against  a  shield  fixed  to  a 
post  in  a  field,  and  the  more  lances  he  breaks  the  more  honor  he  ac- 
quires. '  By  this  method,'  added  they, '  are  our  young  knights  trained, 
more  especially  kings'  sons.'  Although  I  asked  this,  I  was  before 
well  acquainted  with  the  manner  of  educating- their  children  to  arms. 
I  made  no  further  reply  than  by  saying,  this  kind  of  childish  knight- 
hood would  not  satisfy  the  king  of  England,  and  that  he  would  create 
them  in  another  mode.  They  asked, '  In  what  manner  V  '  In  church, 
vrith  most  solemn  ceremonies ;'  and  I  believe  they  paid  attention  to 
what  I  said. 

"About  two  days  after,  the  king  was  desirous  to  create  these  kings 
knights  ;  and  the  earl  of  Ormond,  who  understood  and  spoke  Ivish 
well,  as  his  lands  joined  the  territories  of  the  kings,  was  sent  to  wait 
on  them,  that  they  might  have  more  confidence  in  the  message  from 
the  king  and  council.  On  his  anival,  they  showed  him  every  res- 
pect, which  he  returned,  as  he  knew  well  how  to  do,  and  they  seemed 
happy  at  his  coming.  He  began  a  most  friendly  conversation  with 
them,  and  inquired  if  they  were  satisfied  with  my  conduct  and  be- 
havior. They  replied,  '  Perfectly  well :  he  has  prudently  and  wisely 
taught  us  the  manners  and  usages  of  his  country,  for  which  we 
ought  to  be  obliged,  and  do  thank  him.'  This  answer  was  agreeable 
to  the  earl  of  Ormond,  for  it  showed  sense  ;  and  then,  by  degrees, 
'he  began  to  talk  of  the  order  of  knighthood  they  were  to  receive, 
explaining  to  them  every  article  and  ceremony  of  it,  and  how  great 
a  value  should  be  set  on  it,  and  how  those  who  were  created  knights 
behaved.  The  whole  of  the  earl's  conversation  was  very  pleasing  to 
the  four  kings,  whom,  however,  as  I  have  not  named,  I  will  now  do : 
first,  Aneei  the  great,  king  of  Mecte  ;*  secondly,  Brund  de  Thomond, 
king  of  Thomond  and  of  Aire  ;t  the  third,  Arthur  Macquemaire,  king 
of  Leinster ;  and  the  fourth,  Contruo,  king  of  Chenour  and  Erpe.t 
They  were  made  knights  by  the  hand  of  the  king  of  England,  on  the 
feast  of  our  Lady  in  March,  which  that  year  fell  on  a  Thursday,  in 
the  cathedral  of  Dublin,  that  was  founded  by  Saint  John  the  Baptist. 
The  four  kings  watched  all  the  Wednesday-night  in  the  cathedral ; 
and  on  the  morrow,  after  mass,  they  were  created  knights,  with  much 
solemnity.  There  were  knighted  at  the  same  time  sir  Thomas  Or- 
phem,^  sir  Joathas  Pado,  and  his  cousin  sir  John  Fado.  The  four 
'  kings  were  very  richly  dressed,  suitable  to  their  rank,  and  that  day 
dined  at  the  table  of  king  Richard,  where  they  were  much  stared  at 
by  the  lords  and  those  preteat :  not  indeed  without  reason  ;  for  they 
were  strange  figures,  and  difierent  countenanced  to  the  English  or 
other  nations.  We  are  iiaturally  inclined  to  gaze  at  anything  strange, 
and  it  was  certainly,  sir  John,  at  that  time,  a  great  novelty  to  see 
four  Irish  kings." 

"  Sir  Henry,  I  readily  believe  you,  and  would  have  given  a  good 
deal  if  I  could  have  been  there.  Last  year  I  had  made  aiTangements 
for  coming  to  England,  and  should  have  done  so,  had  I  not  heard  of 
the  death  of  queen  Anne,  which  made  me  postpone  my  journey.  But 
I  wish  to  ask  you  one  thing,  which  has  much  surprised  me :  I  should 
like  to  know  how  these  four  Irish  kings  have  so  readily  submitted  to 
king  Richard,  when  his  valiant  grandfather,  who  was  so  much  re- 
doubted everywhere,  could  never  reduce  them  to  obedience,  and  was 
always  at  war  with  them.  You  have  said  it  was  brought  about  by 
a  treaty  and  the  grace  of  God  :  the  grace  of  God  is  good,  and  of  in- 
finite value  to  those  who  can  obtain  it ;  but  we  see  few  now-a-days 
augment  their  territories  otherwise  than  by  force.  When  I  shall  be 
returned  to  my  native  country  of  Hainault,  and  speak  of  these  mat- 
ters, I  shall  be  strictly  examined  concerning  them-j  for  our  lord  duke 
Albert  of  Bavaria,  earl  of  Holland,  Hainault,  and  Zealand,  and  his 
son  William  of  Hainault,  style  themselves  lords  of  Friesland,  an  ex- 
tensive country,  over  which  they  claim  the  government,  as  their  pre. 
decessors  have  done  before  them  ;  but  the  Frieslanders  refuse  to 
acknowledge  their  right,  and  will  not  by  any  means  submit  them- 
selves to  their  obedience." 

To  this  Henry  Castide  answered  :  "  In  trutn,  sir  John,  I  cannot 
more  ftilly  explain  how  it  was  brought  about ;  out  it  is  generally  be- 
lieved by  most  of  our  party,  that  the  Irish  were  exceedin^y  fright- 
ened at  the  great  fOrce  the  king  landed  in  Ireland,  where  it  remained 
for  nine  months.      Their  coasts  were  so  surrounded,  that  neither 


provision  nor  merchandise  could  be  landed  ;  but  the  inland  nativcj  ■ 
were  indifferent  to  this,  as  they  are  unacquainted  with  commerce, 
nor  do  they  wish  to  know  anything  of  it,  tut  simply  to  live  like  wild 
beasts.  Those  who  reside  on  the  coast  opposite  to  England  are  bet. 
ter  informed,  and  accustomed  to  traffic.  King  Edward,  of  happy 
memory,  had  in  his  reign  so  many  wars  to  provide  for,  in  France, 
Brittany,  Gascony,  and  Scotland,  that  his  forces  were  dispersed  in 
different  quarters,  and  he  was  unable  to  send  any  great  armament  to 
Ireland.  When  the  Irish  found  so.  large  a  force  was  now  come 
against  them,  they  considered  it  most  advisable  to  submit  themselves 
to  the  king  of  England.  Formerly,  when  Saint  Edward,  who  had 
been  canonized,  and  was  worshipped  with  much  solemnity  by  the 
English,  was  their  king,  he  thrice  defeated  the  Danes  on  sea  and 
land.  This  Saint  Edward,  king  of  England,  lord  of  Ireland  and  of 
Aquitaine,»  the  Irish  loved  and  feared  more  than  any  other  king  of 
England  before  or  since.  It  was  for  this  reason,  that  when  our  king 
went  thither  last  year,  he  laid  aside  the  leopards  and  flowers  de  luce, 
and  bore  the  arms  of  Saint  Edward  emblazoned  on  all  his  banners 
these  were  a  cross  patencfi  or,  on  a  field  gules,  with  four  doves  ai 
gent  on  the  shield  or  banner,  as  you  please.  This  we  heard  was 
very  pleasing  to  the  Irish,  and  inclined  them  more  to  submission,  for 
in  truth  the  ancestors  of.  these  four  kings  had  done  homage  and  ser. 
vice  to  Saint  Edward  ;  they  also  considered  king  Richard  as  a  pni. 
dent  and  conscientious  man,  and  have  therefore  paid  their  homage 
in  the  like  manner  as  was  done  to  Saint  Edward. 

"  Thus  I  have  related  to  you  how  oUr  king  accomplished  the  object 
of  his  expedition  to  Ireland.  Keep  it  in  your  memory,  that  when 
returned  home  you  may  insert  it  in  your  chronicle  with  other  histories 
that  are  c»nnected  with  it."  "  Henry,"  said  I,  "  you  have  well 
spoken,  and  it  shall  be  done."  Upon  this  we  separated  ;  and  meet- 
ing soon  after,  the  herald  March,  I  said,  "  March,  tell  me  what  are 
the  arms  of  Henry  Castide  ;  for  I  have  found  him  very  agreeable,  and 
he  has  kindly  related  to  me  the  history  of  the  king's  expedition  to 
Ireland,  and  of  the  four  Irish  kings,  who,  as  he  says,  were  under  his 
governance  upward  of  fifteen  days."  March  replied,  "  He  bears  for 
arms  a  chevron  gules  on  a  field  argent,  with  three  besants  gales,  two 
above  the  chevron  and  one  below." 

All  these  things  I  retained  in  my  memory,  and  put  on  paper,  for 
I  wished  not  to  forget  them. 


»  "Aneel  the  giwit,  kini  of  Mecte."    Q.  O'Neole  the  ireat,  king  of  Hesth. 
t  "  Thomond  and  Aire."    O.  Ulster. 

r  "Ck>ntnio,  king  of  Chenour  and  Erpe."    Q-  O'Connor,  king  of  ConnaufhL 
"It  Thomas  Oiphem."    M88.  Ourghem  and  Gourgheni. 


CHAPTER    LXV. 

THE  StIXE  OF  LANCASTEB  IS  ORDEKED  BACK  FROM  AQtriTAmS.  KINS 
RICHARD  RECEIVES  A  FRIENDLY  ANSWER  TO  THE  FBOFOSALS  HIS  EUBAS. 
SADORS  HAD  MADE  TO  THE  BINS  OF  FRANCE  FOR  A  MARRLASE  BETWEEN 
HIM  AND  THE  LADY  ISABELLA,  FBINCESS  OF  FRANCE. 

1  BEMAINED  in  the  household  of  the  king  of  England  as  long  as  I 
pleased  :  but  I  was  not  always  in  the  same  place,  for  the  king  fre- 
quently changed  his  abode.  He  went  to  Eltham,  Leeds.castle,  Kings- 
ton, Shene,  Chertsey,  and  Windsor;  none  very  far  from  London.  I 
was  told  for  truth,  that  the  king  and  his  council  had  written  to  the 
duke  of  Lancaster  to  return  to  England,  for  those  from  Aquitaiiie  had 
boldly  declared  they  would  not  submit  to  any  other  lord  but  the  king 
of  England.  This  had  been  determined  on  by  so  large  a  majority 
of  the  council,  that  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  anxious  as  he  was  to  keep 
his  brother  out  of  England,  could  not  prevail  that  the  gift  the  king 
had  made  him  should  be  persevered  in.  The  whole  council  were 
fearful  of  the  consequences  :  they  were  perfectly  aware  of  what  the 
deputies  from  Gascony  had  meant  by  their  speeches ;  for  they  de. 
clared,  that  should  the  duchy  of  Aquitaine  be  alienated  from  the 
crown  of  England,  it  would  in  times  to  come  be  very  prejudicial  to 
its  interests.  They  were  unwilling,  therefore,  to  risk  such  a  loss,  as 
the  towns  of  Bordeaux  and  Bayonne  had  always  strongly  supported 
the  cause  of  England.  This  was  not  forgotten  to  be  urged  in  the 
council  during  the  absence  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester ;  but  when  he 
was  present  none  dared  to  declare  their,  real  sentiment).  The  nffair, 
therefore,  was  not  further  pressed. 

I  will  now  say  something  of  the  eari  of  Rutland,  the  earl  marshal, 
and  the  other  English  embassadors,  that  had  been  sent  to  France  to 
treat  of  a  marriage  between  king  Richard  and  the  young  daughtei 
of  the  king  of  France,  who  was  not  then  more  than  eight  years  old, 
and  tell  how  they  prospered.  These  embassadora  continued  theii 
journey  from  Calais,  through  Amiens,  Clermont  in  Beauvoisis,  to 
Paris:  wherever  they  passed,  they  were  most  honorably  received,  ac- 
ording  to  orders  that  had  been  given  by  the  king  of  France  and  his 
council.  They  were  lodged  at  Paris  near  the  Croix  du  Tiroir,  and 
their  attendants  and  hoi-ses,  to  the  amount  of  five  hundred,  in  the 
adjacent  streets.  The  king  of  France  resided  at  the  Louvre,  the 
queen  and  her  children  at  the  hfttel  do  Saint  Pol,  the  duke  of  Berry 
at  the  hdtel  de  Nesle,  the  duke  of  Burgundy  at  the  h6tel  d'Artois  : 
the  duke  of  Bourbon,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the  count  de  Saint  Pol,  and 
the  lord  de  Coucy,  were  at  their  own  hatels ;  for  the  king  had  sum. 
moned  the  whole  of  his  council,  that  he  might  be  the  better  advised 
what  answer  to  make  to  the  English  lords.  He  had  ordered  that  two 
hundred  crowns  of  France  should  be  paid  during  their  stay  in  Paris, 
for  the  expenses  of  them  and  their  horses. 


*  This  miut  be  a  miitake;  fol  Aquitaine  was  brought  to  the  crown  of  England  b> 
the  mamage  of  Eleanora.  the  divorcod  queen  of  Louis  la  Jeiuw.  king  of  Fnoce  will 
Henry  IT  '     ^ 
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The  principal  lords,  such  as  the  earl  of  Rutland  and  the  earl  mar. 
thai,  were  frequently  with  the  king,  and  staid  dinner :  the  king,  his 
brother  and  uncles,  showed  them  every  attention,  from  respect  to  the 
king  of  England.  The  embassadors  demanded  an  answer  to  their 
proposals,  but  we're  some  time  put  off  with  excuses  ;  for  it  was  mat- 
ter of  great  surprise  to  every  one  that  the  English  should  be  so  forward 
to  offer  such  an  alliance,  after  the  bitter  war  that  had  been  carried 
og  between  the  two  nations,  for  such  a  length  of  time.  Some  in  the 
council  said ;  "  How  will  it  be  possible  for  the  king,  our  lord,  to  give 
his  daughter  in  marriage  to  his  adversary  the  king  of  England?  We 
think,  that  bef  .re  such  a  measure  can  take  place,  there  ought  to  be 
a  solid  peace  esiablished  between  France,  England,  and  their  allies." 
This  and  many  other  points  were  agitated  in  the  privy  council  of 
France. 

There  was  at  this  period  a  very  wise  chancellor  of  France,  called 
sir  Arnaud  de  Corbie  :  he  saw  far  into  events  likely  to  happen,  and 
knew  well  the  different  interests  that  swayed  the  kingdom.  He  said 
to  the  king  and  his  uncles  ;  "  My  lords,  we  ought  to  go  straight  for. 
ward  in  this  business ;  for  king  Richard  of  England  shows  plainly 
that  he  wishes  nothing  but  affection  to  France,  since  he  is  desirous 
to  ally  himself  with  us  by  marriage.  We  have  had  two  conferences 
for  peace  at  Amiens  and  at  Leulinghen,  but  neither  were  brought  to 
any  better  conclusioa  than  a  prolongation  of  the  truce.  We  know 
for  certain,  that  the  duke  of  Gloucester  is  in  opposition  to  the  king 
of  England  and  his  two  brothers  of  Lancaster  and  of  York,  in  every, 
thing  relative  to  a  peace  with  France.  Neither  the  king  of  England 
nor  any  others  who  wish  for  peace  can  make  him  change  his  senti. 
ments,  but  in  the  end  he  will  not  be  able  to  withstand  the  king.  Let 
js  therefore  make  the  most  of  this  overture,  and  give  the  embassadors 
auch  an  answer  that  they  may  return  satisfied."  The  king  of  France 
and  his  uncles  agreed  with  the  chancellor,  more  especially  the  duke 
of  Burgundy,  who  was  so  tired  of  war  that  he  was  anxious  for  peace 
on  almost  any  terms.  He  was  principally  induced  to  this  from  his 
territories  of  Flanders,  which  he  held  in  right  of  his  duchess,  being 
opposite  to  the  shores  of  England  ;  and  the  hearts  of  the  Flemings 
were  more  inclined  to  the  English  than  the  French,  from  the  com. 
merce  that  was  carried  on  between  the  two  countries.  It  was  de. 
termiaed  in  the  privy  council,  that  the  hearty  welcome  which  had 
been  made  to  the  English  should  be  continued:  the  king  particularly 
willed  it  so :  and  it  was  advised  (whether  through  dissimulation  or 
not)  that  the  embassadors  from  England  should  receive  kind  answers, 
and  have  hopes  given  them  before  their  departure  that  the  king  of 
England's  proposal  would  be  complied  with. 

The  queen  of  France  resided  at  the  h6tel  of  St.  Pol,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Seine ;  and,  the  better  to  please  the  English  lords,  their  request 
was  granted,  to  visit  the  queen  and  children,  and  especially  the  prin- 
cess whom  they  were  soliciting  for  their  queen,  as  they  were  impa- 
tient to  see  her.  This  had  been  at  first  refused,  for  the  council 
excused  themselves,  by  saying  that  she  was  but  a  child ;  and  that,  at 
her  age  of  eight  years,  nothing  could  be  judged  of  what  she  might 
turnout.  She  had,  however,  been  well  educated,  as  she  showed 
the  English  lords  when  they  waited  upon  her;  for,  when  the  lord 
marshal  had  dropped  on  his  knees,  saying,  "  Madam,  if  it  please 
God,  you  shall  be  our  lady  queen,"  she  replied  instantly,  and  with, 
out  any  one  advising  her,  "  Sir,  if  it  please  God,  and  my  lord  and 
father,  that  I  be  queen  of  England,  I  shall  be  well  pleased  thereat;  for 
I  have  been  told  I  shall  then  be  a  great  lady."  She  made  th?  earl 
marshal  rise,  and,  taking  him  by  the  hand,  led  him  to  the  queen, 
who  was  much  pleased  at  her  answer,  as  were  all  who  heard  it.  The 
appearance  and  manners  of  this  young  princess  were  very  agreeable 
to  the  English  embassadors ;  and  they  thought  among  themselves 
that  she  would  be  a  lady  of  high  honor  and  great  worth.  When  they 
had  staid  at  Paris  more  than  twenty  days,  having  all  their  expenses 
defrayed  by  the  king  of  France,  they  received  favor^able  answers  to 
their  demands  from  the  king  and  council,  with  great  hopes  that  the 
object  of  their  mission  would  be  accomplished,  but  not  immediately ; 
for  the  princess  was  very  young,  and  had  likewise  been  betrothed  to 
the  son  of  the  duke  of  Brittany.  This  obstacle  they  were  told  must 
be  first  got  over,  before  anything  further  could  b|  done  in  the  matter: 
it  must  therefore  remain  in  this  state  the  ensuing  winter :  during 
Lent,  the  king  of  France  would  sen3  information  of  what  had  been 
done  to  the  king  of  England  ;  a.  d,  when  the  days  should  be  length, 
ened,  the  weather  fine,  and  the  sea  calm,  they  might  return,  or  any 
others  whom  the  king  of  England  should  prefer  to  send,  and  they 
would  be  well  received  by  the  king  and  council  of  France. 

This  answer  was  satisfactory  to  the  English  embassadors.  They 
tobk  leave  of  the  queen,  her  daughter  the  lady  Isabella,  the  brother 
and  uncles  of  the  king,  and  of  all  whom  it  was  necessary  to  take 
■  leave,  and  left  Paris,  following  the  same  road  they  had  come  frorn 
Calais.  The  eari  of  Rutland  and  eari  marshal,  who  were  the  princi. 
pals  in  this  embassy,  hastened,  before  any  of  the  attendants,  to  carry 
the  news  of  what  they  had  done  to  the  king  of  England.  They 
landed  at  Sandwich,  and  in  less  than  a  day  and  a  half  arrived  at 
Windsor,  where  the  king  then  was.  He  was  much  rejoiced  at  their 
arrival,  and  with  the  answers  they  nad  brought  back.  He  did  not 
neglect  this  business ;  for  his  mind  was  so  much  occupied  with  it, 
that  his  whole  thoughts  were  employed  on  the  means  of  obtaining 
the  daughter  of  France  for  his  queen.  If  the  king  of  England  was 
ihiu  i....ii»  .mnlnvnd.  the  kinf  and  his  council  of  France  were  not 


less  so,  in  taming  their  thoughts  how  they  cotdd  make  the  moat  of 
this  marriage  to  the  honor  and  advantage  of  their  country. 

Many  spoke  of  it,  saying,  "  If  our  advice  were  asked  on  the  mat- 
ter, and  listened  to,  we  would  say,  that  the  king  of  England  should 
never  have  a  princess  of  France  until  a  firm  peace  were  made  between 
the  two  kingdoms  and  their  allies.  What  good  can  be  looked  to 
from  this  connection  to  either  country  ?  for  the  moment  the  truces  ex- 
pire, and  they  have  but  three  years  to  run,  the  war  will  recommence 
with  as  much  inveteracy  as  before.  These  things  ought  to  be  well 
considered."  The  dukes  of  Berry  and  Orleans,  with  many  of  the 
great  barons  of  France,  were  of  this  opinion,  which  was  well  known 
to  the  king,  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  to  the  chancellor,  who  were 
eager  for  any  peace  'that  should  not  be  dishonorable  to  the  crown  of 
France. 

CHAPTER    LXVI. 

A  SQUIRE  OF  .iCRUkSDY,  CALLED  HOBEKT  THE  HERMIT,  HAVINS  DECLARED 
HE  HAD  SEEN  A  VISION,  WHILE  AT  SEA,  ORDEKIN&  HIM  TO  INTERFERE 
IN  MAKINO  A  PEACE  BETWEEN  FRANCE  AND  ENGLAND,  IS  SENT  TO  KINO 
RICHARD  AND  BIS  UNCLES  TO  THIS  EFFECT. 

At  this  period  a  valiant  and  prudent  squire  returned  home  to 
France :  he  had  travelled  much  beyond  sea,  and  his  voyages  and 
travels  had  gained  him  great  renown,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
wherever  they  were  known.  This  squire  was  from  the  country  of 
Caux  in  Normandy,  and  his  name  was  Robert  Menuot,*  but  he  was 
called  Robert  the  Hermit.  He  was  of  a  religious  and  holy  life,  of 
fair  speech,  and  might  be  about  fifty  years  old.  He  had  attended  the 
conferences  at  Leulinghen  between  the  lords  of  France  and  England, 
where  his  discourses  had  been  well  listened  to.  When  Robert  left 
Syria  to  return  home,  he  embarked  at  Baruth,  but  had  when  at  sea  a 
furious  tempest,  so  that,  for  two  days  and  a  night,  he  and  his  com. 
pardons  were  in  such  danger  they  thought  they  must  be  lost.  Per. 
sons  in  such  peril  are  generally  very  repentant  and  contrite,  and  have 
a  greater  fear  of  God.  It  happened,  toward  the  end  of  the  storm, 
when  the  weather  and  sea  became  somewhat  calmer,  that  a  figure  as 
bright  as  crystal  appeared  to  Robert,  and  said  :  "  Robert,  thou  shalt 
escape  from  this  peril,  as  well  as  thy  companions  for  thy  sake,  for 
God  has  favorably  heard  thy  prayers.  He  orders  thee  by  me,  to  re. 
turn  to  France  as  speedily  as  thou  canst,  and  instantly  on  thy  arrival 
to  wait  on  the  king,  and  relate  what  has  befallen  thee.  Thou  wilt 
tell  him  to  listen  to  peace  with  his  adversary  the  king  of  England, 
for  their  wars  have  lasted  too  long.  Do  thou  interfere  boldly,  when 
conferences  shall  be  holden  to  treat  of  peace  between  king  Charles 
and  king  Richard,  for  thou  shalt  be  heard  ;  and  all  those  who  shall 
any  way  oppose  or  prevent  peace  from  taking  effect,  shall  dearly  pay 
for  their  wickedness  in  their  lifetime."  Upon  this,  the  voice  ceased 
and  the  figure  vanished  Reaving  Robert  very  pensive  on  what  he  had 
heard.  He,  however,  believed  that  what  he  had  seen  cam?  from 
Heaven :  and  from  that  moment  they  had  wind  and  weather  to  their 
wishes,  which  brought  them  to  Genoa. 

Robert,  on  landing,  took  leave  of  his  fellow-passengers,  and  made 
the  best  of  his  way  to  Avignon,  where  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to 
pay  his  devotions  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter.  Finding  there  the 
grand  penitentiary,  he  confessed  himself  duly  and  devoutly  to  him, 
relating  the  vision  you  have  just  read,  and  asked  his  advice  how  he 
should  act  on  the  occasion.  The  penitentiary  strictly  enjoined  him, 
not  to  mention  the  vision  to  any  one  before  he  had  told  it  to  the  king 
of  France,  according  to  the  orders  given  him,  and  that  whatever  the 
king  should  command  he  must  do.  Robert  followed  this  advice,  and 
dressing  himself  in  plain  gray  cloth,  with  very  simple  attendance,  left 
Avignon,  and  continued  his  journey  to  Paris,  where  he  heard  that 
the  king  was  at  Abbeville,  to  be  near  the  conference  at  Amiens  be. 
tween  the  French  and  English.  He  immediately  went  to  the  abbey 
of  St.  Peter,  where  the  king  was  lodged  at  Abbeville,  and  was  intro. 
duced  to  the  presence  by  a  Norman  knight,  his  nearest  relation,  called 
sir  William  Martel,  who  was  of  the  king's  chamber.  Robert  minutely 
related  everj-thing  that  had  happened  to  him,  which  the  king  Ustened 
to  with  great  attention  ;  but  as  the  duke  of  Burgundy  and  sir  Arnaud 
de  Corbie,  chancellor  of  France,  the  two  most  active  commissioners 
for  France,  were  absent  at  the  conference,  he  said  to  Robert;  "  Our 
council  are  at  Leulinghen :  you  will  remain  until  they  shall  return. 
when  I  will  talk  with  my  uncle  of  Burgundy  and  the  chancellor,  and 
act  according  as  they  shall  best  advise."  "  God  assist  them !"  an. 
swered  Robert. 

This  same  week,  the  commissioners  returned  to  Abbeville  from 
the  conference,  bringing  with  them  a  project  for  peace.  The  English 
had  inserted  articles  of  such  importance  as  a  preliminary,  that  thev 
had  refused  to  admit  thffm  without  knowing  first  the  king's  will  on 
the  subject ;  and  on  their  arrival,  they  laid  them  before  his  majesty 
The  king  took  his  uncle  of  Burgundy  and  the  chancellor  aside,  to 
infoim  them  of  what  Robert  the  hermit  had  told  him,  and  to  know 
if  it  ought  to  be  believed  and  acted  upon.  They,  having  looked  at 
each  other  some  time  in  silence,  said  they  would  examine  this  Robert 
themselves,  and  then  would  give  him  their  opir  ion.  Robert  was 
sent  for,  and  being  not  far  from  where  these  secret  councils  were 
held,  soon  arrived.  On  his  admission,  he  paid  the  king  and  &e 
duke  of  Burgund^r  much  respect ;  and  the  king  said,  "Repeat  once 
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more,  very  minutely,  all  that  you  told  me."  "Willingly,  sire,  "replied 
Robert  He  then  detailed  all  you  have  before  heard  of  his  adven- 
tures and  vision,  to  which  they  attentively  listened  ;  and,  when  he 
had  done,  thej  desired  him  to  leave  the  chamber,  these  three  only 
remaining  togethei'.  The  king  asked  the  duke  of  Burgundy  what 
he  thought  of  it :  "  My  lord,"  said  he,  "  the  chancellor  and  myself 
will  consider  of  it,  and  give  you  our  answer  to.moiTow."  "Very 
well,"  answered  the  king. 

The  duke  and  the  chancellor  consulted  a  long  time  by  themselves 
on  this  matter,  and  on  their  mode  of  acting ;  for  they  saw  the  king 
believed  the  whole,  and  was  desirous  that  Robert  should  be  added 
to  them  as  a  commissioner ;  for  he  was  so  eloquent  he  converted  the 
hearts  of  all  who  heard  him  They  at  last  resolved,  that  if  Robert 
should  publicly  declare  the  orders  he  had  received  in  his  vision,  it 
would  be  advisable  for  him  to  come  to  Leulinghen  and  explain  it  to 
the  lords  of  England,  and  all  who  wished  to  hear  it ;  that  it  was  law. 
ful  so  to  act ;  and  this  was  the  answer  they  made  to  the  king  on  the 
ensuing  day.  When  the  duke  of  Burgundy  and  the  chancellor  re- 
turned to  the  conference,  they  carried  Robert  the  hermit  with  them, 
whq  was  oeadyenough  to  speak  what  you  have  heard.  On  the  lords 
of  France  and  England  being  assembled,  Robert  came  in  the  midst 
of  them,  and  eloquendy  told  the  vision  he  had  had  at  sea,  and  main- 
tained, by  a  long  harangue,  that  what  it  said  was  by  divine  inspira- 
tion, and  that  God  had  sent  it  to  him,  because  he  willed  it  should  be 
so.  Some  of  the  English  lords,  such  as  the  duke  of  Lancaster,!  the 
earl  of  Salisbury,  sir  Thomas  Percy,  sir  William  Clanvow,  the  bish. 
ops  of  Saint  David's  and  London,  were  inclined  to  credit  what  Robert 
related  ;  but  the  duke  of  Gloucester  and  the  earl  of  Arundel  paid  not 
any  regard  to  it,  and,  when  at  their  lodgings,  in  the  absence  of  the 
French  lords,  said  it  was  only  a  cheat,  and  a  story  made  up  to  laugh 
at  and  deceive  them.  They  unanimously  resolved  to  writS  to  king 
Richard  every  particular  of  what  Rob«rt  the  hermit  had  said  and 
seen.  This  was  done,  and  the  letters  given  to  a  knight  of  the 
king's  chamber,  caUed  sir  Richard  Credon,  who  found  the  king  at  a 
handsome  place  in  Kent,  called  Leeds  castle.  He  presented  the 
king  letters  from  his  commissioners  at  Leulinghen,  which  gave  him 
a  full  detail  of  everything  relative  to  Robert  the  hermit.  The  king 
took  much  delight  in  perusing  these  letters  at  his  leisure,  and,  when 
he  came  to  the  part  that  related  to  Robert  the  hermit,  he  said  be 
should  be  glad  to  see  and  hear  this  Robert ;  for  he  was  inrlined  to 
believe  that  what  he  said  had  happened  *o  him  might  be  true.  He 
wrote  back  to  the  duke  of  Lancaster  and  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  to 
press  them  to  exert  themselves,  that  a  firm  peace  should  be  estab- 
lished between  him,  the  king  of  Prance  and  his  allies  j  for  as  Robert 
the  hermit  had  said,  the  wars  had  lasted  too  long,  and  it  was  full 
time  to  hit  upon  some  means  to  procure  peace. 

I  have  before  related  the  whole  of  this  matter  :  and  that  as  noth- 
ing was  concluded,  in  regard  to  a  peace,  a  truce  had  been  agreed  on 
by  the  commissioners  on  each  side,  before  they  separated,  between 
the  two  kingdoms  and  their  allies,  to  last  for  four  years,  while,  in  the 
mean  time,  they  would  study  to  promote  a  lasting  peace.  Such  were 
the  intentions  of  the  English  commissioners,  with  the  exception  of 
the  duke  of  Gloucester;  for  he  was  resolved,  on  his  return  to  England, 
to  oppose  any  peace  with  France ;  but  he  dissembled  then  his  real 
sentiments,  to  please  the  king  and  his  brother  of  Lancaster.  Thus  did 
I  become  acquainted  with  what  passed  relative  to  Robert  the  hermit. 

Shortly  after  the  return  of  the  earl  of  Rutland,  the  earl  marshal,  the 
archbishop  qf  Dublin,  sir  Hugh  Despeucer,  sir  Lewis  Clifford,  and 
those  who  had  been  attached  to  the  embassy  to  France  bringing  with 
them  friendly  answers  relative  to  the  marriage,  the  parliament  as. 
eembled  at  Westminster.  These  parliaments  last  usually  four  days, 
when  all  business  relative  to  the  country  is  settled. 

At  the  meeting  of  this  parliament  the  duke  of  Lancaster  returned 
from  Bordeaux,  whither  he  had  been  sent  as  duke  of  Aquitaine,  for 
the  inhabitants  had  refused  to  receive  him  in  that  quality.  But  I 
have  mentioned  these  things  before,  and  shall  therefore  say  no  more 
on  the  subject.  The  duke  of  Lancaster,  on  his  return  to  England, 
was  well  received  by  the  king  and  lords,  as  was  right,  and  they  dis- 
coursed on  various  business  together.  As  soon  as  it  was  known  in 
France  that  the  duke  of  Lancaster  was  in  England,  the  king  and  his 
council  resolved  to  send  thither  Robert  the  hermit,  with  credential 
letters  to  the  king  of  England,  who  was  desirous  of  seeing  him  ;  and 
that,  when  he  should  come  back  to  France,  the  count  de  Saint  Pol 
would  go  thither.  Robert  the  hermit  would  be  well  received  by  the 
king,  and  lords  of  England,  who  would  cheerfully  attend  lo  all  he 
should  relate  of  the  affairs  of  Syria,  Tartary,  of  Bajazet  and  Turkey, 
where  he  had  resided  along  time;  for  of  stich  matters  the  English 
lords  are  very  curious.  Robert  was  ordered  lo  make  his  preparations 
for  going  to  Eng;land,  which  much  pleased  him,  saying  he  would  wil- 
lingly go  tiiiiner,  as  it  was  a  cminlry  he  had  never  seen. 

Credential  letters  were  given  him  from  the  king  of  France  to  king 
Richard  and  to  his  uncles.  Robert  left  Paris  with  his  array  of  only 
seven  horses,  (but  all  his  expenses,  as  was  just,  were  to  be  paid  by 
the  king  of  France,),  and  travelled  to  Boulogne,  where  he  embarked 
»nd  crossed  to  Dover.  He  then  went  to  Eltharo,  a  palace  of  the 
'ting  of  England,  seven  miles  from  London,  and  met  there  the  king, 
tue  duke  of  Lancaster,  the  earls  of  Salisbury  and  Huntingdon,  and 
sir  Thomas  Percy,  who  snowed  him  much  attention,  in  honor  to 
'*•  king  of  France,  as  did  their  sovereign,  from  his  desire  to  see  him. 
k*  cave  hia  letteri  to  the  king  and  the  other  lords,  who  perused  thorn 


with  pleasure ;  but  the  duke  of  Gloucester  was,  I  believe,  at  Ihii 
time,  at  a  castle  of  his  called  Fleshy,  in  Essex.  When  Robert  had 
remained  at  Eltham  with  the  king  and  his  court  five  days,  he  took 
his  leave,  and  departed  to  visit  the  duke  of  Gloucester.  With  this 
intention  he  rode  to  London,  and,  on  the  next  day,  continued  hie 
journey,  and  lay  at  a  town,  fifteen  miles  from  London,  called  Bre 
honde,*  and  on  the  morrow  arrived  at  Pleshy,  where  he  was  hand- 
somely received  by  the  duke  and  duchess  and  their  children,  Rob- 
ert delivered  his  letters  from  the  king  of  France  to  the  duke,  who, 
on  finding  that  they  were  credential  letters,  took  Robert  aside  and 
demanded  tbs  cause  of  his  coming.  Robert  replied,  that  he  would 
tell  him  at  his  leisure,  for  that  he  was  not  come  to  make  a  short  visit. 
"Well,"  said  the  duke,  "you  are  very  welcome."  Robert  the  hermit 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  double  character  of  the  duke,  and  that 
he  was  violent  against  a  peace  with  France,  and  in  strong  opposition 
to  the  king  and  his  brother  of  Lancaster,  who  were  well  inclined  to 
put  an  end  to  the  war.  He  knew  not  well  how  to  begin  on  this  bus. 
iness,  nor  what  means  to  urge  to  make  him  change  his  opinion ;  for 
he  had  witnessed  his  violence  at  Leulinghen,  and  knevjr  that  a  war 
with  France  was  uppermost  in  his  thoughts.  This,  however,  did  not 
prevent  Robert  from  talking  to  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  respecting  a 
peace  ;  but  he  found  the  duke  cold  and  reserved  in  his  answers.  He 
said,  "that  he  had  two  elder  brothers,  of  Lancaster  and  York,  and 
that  it  was  to  thera  such  affairs  ought  to  be  addressed  in  prefe. 
rence  to  him ;  besides,  supposing  he  was  willing  to  agre"  to  a  peace, 
perhaps  the  rest  of  the  nation  would  not  consent." 

"  My  very  dear  lord,"  replied  Robert,  "  for  the  love  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Cheist  do  not  oppose  a  peace  :  you  can  do  a  great  deal  toward 
forming  one  ,  and  you  know  how  much  your  king  and  nephew  is 
inclined  to  it,  who,  besides,  is  anxious  to  strengthen  the  love  between 
the  two  kingdoms,  by  a  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the  king  ol 
France."  To  this  the  duke  answered  :  "  Robert,  although  you  are 
at  this  moment  in  high  favor,  and  well  listened  to  by  the  kings  and 
lords  of  both  countries,  the  matter  of  peace  is  of  so  much  consider 
ation,  that  persons  of  greater  weight  than  you  must  interfere  in  it.  I 
repeat  to  you,  what  I  have  frequently  said  at  different  places  and  times, 
that  I  shall  never  be  against  a  peace  that  is  honorable  to  my  country. 
All  that  in  a  former  peace  was  agreed  upon  with  the  king  my  father, 
and  my  brother  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  confirmed  by  the  oath  of 
king  John,  for  himself  and  successdis,  under  penalty  of  excommuni- 
cation by  the  pope,  has  not  been  kept,  and  their  oaths  are  of  no  value. 
The  French  have  fraudulently  broken  the  articles  of  this  peace,  and 
have  even  taken  possession,  by  treachery  and  force,  of  those  lands, 
castles  and  towns,  that  were  given  up  at  the  peace  to  our  late  king 
and  father,  and  to  his  successors.  Besides,  of  the  three  millions  of 
francs,  which  were  to  bo  paid  as  the  ransom  of  king  John,  six  hun- 
dred thousand  are  yet  unpaid.  These  matters,  Robert,  being  so  fresh 
in  our  memory,  trouble  us  greatly,  and  make  us  cautious ;  and  we 
wonder  (I  speak  not  only  of  myself,  but  of  others  who  have  a  right 
to  interfere  in  the  government,)  how  our  king  should  be  so  thought 
less,  that  he  does  not  compare  past  times  with  the  present;  and  how 
he  can  think  of  uniting  himself  with  his  enemies,  and  thereby  disin- 
heriting the  crown  of  England  of  all  future  advantage," 

"  Dear  lord,"  replied  Robert,  "  our  Lokd  Jesus  Christ  suffered  on 
the  cross  for  us  sinners ;  but  he  forgave,  at  his  death,  those  who  cru. 
cified  him.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  we  in  like  manner  forgive 
our  enemies,  if  we  expect  to  be  admitted  to  the  glories  of  paradise. 
All  hatred,  malice  and  ill  will  were  put  an  end  to,  and  mutually  par. 
doned,  the  day  the  peace  was  signed  by  your  ancestor  at  Calais,  Wai 
was  afterwards  renewed  with  bitterness  betwen  the  two  bountries, 
through  faults  and  deceptions  on  each  side ;  for,  when  the  prince  of 
Wales  returned  from  Castillo  to  Aquitaine',  a  set  of  people  called 
Companions,  the  greater  part  of  whom  were  English,  or  Gascons 
dependent  on  the  king  of  England  or  the  prince,  collected  together 
and  entered  France,  without  the  smallest  title  of  reason,  and  carried 
thither  a  more  disastrous  war  than  the  preceding  one.  They  called 
the  kingdom  of  France  their  manor,  and  were  so  determined  on  mis. 
chief  there  was  no  resisting  them :  for  this  reason,  when  the  realm 
was  so  oppressed,  and  the  evils  daily  multiplying,  king  Charles,  son 
to  king  John,  was  advised  by  his  vassals  to  provide  a  remedy,  and 
oppose  such  conduct  by  open  war  or  otherwise.  Many  great  barons 
of  Gasoony  at  this  time  allied  themselves  with  the  king  of  France, 
whom  the  prince  of  Wales,  who  ought  to  have  been  their  lord,  wanted 
to  oppress  and  bring  more  under  his  power,  as  they  said  and  wanted 
to  prove  by  various  facts,  but  which  they  would  not  longer  suffer. 
They  made  war  on  the  prince,  in  conformity  to  their  appeal  to  the 
king  of  France,  who,  by  the  advice  of  his  council,  joined  them  in 
order  to  rid  himself  of  these  free  companies  that  ravaged  France. 
Many  lords,  towns  and  castles  turned  to  the  king  of  France,  from  the 
oppressions  they  labored  under  from  the  prince  or  those  employed  by 
him.  Thus  was  the  war  renewed  with  more  inveteracy  than  before, 
to  the  destruction  of  the  people  and  country,  as  well  as  of  the  weak 
ening  of  the  faith  of  God,  This  last  is  so  sensibly  felt  in  Christendom 
that  the  enemies  of  our  faith,  much  emboldened,  have  already  con 
quered  great  part  of  Greece,  and  the  empire  of  Constantinople,  through 
fault  of  not  resisting  a  Turk  called  Basant,  surnamed  Amorabaquiu.l 

•  "Brehonds."    ft.  Braotwood.   Burntwood. 
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Ite  has  eonqnered  the  whole  kingdom  of  Armenia,  with  the  ezcep. 
tion  of  the  single  town  of  Courch,  situated  on  the  sea-shore,  like 
Southampton  or  Bristol  in  this  country.  The  Genoese  and  Venetians 
hold  this  against  the  the  Turks ;  but  they  cannot  long  withstand  the 
power  of  Bajazet,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  who  is  of  your  blood, 
for  he  is  the  son  of  Hugh  de  Lusignan,  by  the  lady  Mary  de  Bourbon, 
cousin-german  to  the  queen  your  mother.  But  should  there  be  peace 
(as  there  will,  if  it  please  God,)  between  France  and  England,  all 
knights  and  squires  desirous  of  glory,  and  of  exalting  their  names, 
will  hasten  thither,  and  assist  the  king  of  Armenia  to  drive  out  the 
Turks  from  his  kingdom.  The  war  has  continued  too  long  between 
France  and  England,  and  all  those  who  may  any  way  oppose  or  de- 
lay the  blessings  of  peace,  will  severely  be  punished  in  this  life  for 
so  doing." 

"  How  do  jfou  know  that  ?"  said  the  duke  of  Gloucester.  "  Dear 
lord,"  answered  Robert,  "  all  comes  from  divine  inspiration,  and  was 
given  to  me  in  a  vision,  as  I  was  returning  by  sea  from  Baruth  in 
Syria  toward  the  island  of  Rhodes."  He  then  related  fully  all  he  had 
seen  and  heard  in  this  vision,  the  more  effectually  to  move  the  heart 
of  the  duke  of  Gloucester  to  listen  to  terms  of  peace.  But  the  heart 
of  the  duke  was  hardened  against  peace,  and  he  always  returned  to 
his  former  opinions,  holding  in  contempt,  by  his  words,  the  French 
in  all  things,  notwithstanding  what  Robert  had  said  to  him :  however, 
as  he  was  a  foreigner,  and  seemed  eager  to  do  good,  and  knowing 
besides  that  the  king  of  England  wanted  to  conclude  a  peace,  be 
dissembled  his  real  sentiments  as  much  as  he  could,  and  turned  the 
conversation  to  other  subjects. 

Robert  the  hermit  staid  two  days  and  as  many  nights  at  Pleshy, 
with  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Gloucester  and  their  children,  who,  in 
outward  appearance,  made  him  very  welcome.  On  the  third  day  he 
took  leave  of  them,  and  departed  for  London  ;  and  went  thence  to 
Windsor,  where  the  king  then  resided.  He  was  handsomely  enter- 
tained at  Windsor,  as  well  in  honor  of  the  king  of  France,  who  had 
sent  him,  as  on  account  of  his  eloquence  and  good  manners.  Jt  may 
be  supposed,  that  the  king  of  England  inquired  of  him  secretly  how 
he  had  succeeded  with  his  uncle  of  Gloucester,  and  Robert  told  him 
truly  all  that  had  passed.  The  king  knew  well  that  the  duke  of 
Gloucester  would  never  willingly  agree  to  a  peace  with  France,  from 
his  preference  to  war :  he  therefore  paid  much  greater  court,'  and 
showed  more  affection  to  his  other  uncles  of  Lancaster  and  York, 
and  to  other  prelates  and  barons  of  England,  who  he  thought  wotdd 
serve  him. 

Robert  the  hermit  having  been  a  month  or  more  in  England,  began 
to  make  preparations  for  his  departure.  When  he  took  leave  of  the 
king  and  lords,  the  king  made  him  very  rich  presents,  out  of  love  to 
the  king  of  France,  as  did  the  duke  of  Lancaster  and  York,  the  earls 
of  Huntingdon  and  Salisbury,  and  sir  Thomas  Percy.  The  king  had 
him  escorted  as  far  as  Dover,  where  he  embarked,  and  landed  at 
Calais,  He  then  journeyed  on  to  Paris,  where  he  found  the  king  and 
queen  of  France,  and  his  uncles,  to  whom  he  faithfully  related  the 
detail  of  his  journey,  and  the  good  cheer  the  king  of  England  had 
made  him.  Messengers  were  alnuost  daily  passing  from  one  king  to 
the  other,' with  the  most  friendly  letters  from  each.  The  king  of 
England  was  very  impatient  to  succeed  in  his  marriage  with  the 
daughter  of  the  king  of  France,  who,  on  his  side,  had  an  affection  for 
it,  as  he  did  not  see  how  he  could  more  nobly  marry  her. 


CHAPTER   LXVII. 

THE  LOBD  DE  hA.  KIVIERE  AND  SIR  JOHN  LE  MERCIER  ARE   DELIVEEIED  OCT 
OF  PRISON. 

The  lord  de  la  Riviere  and  sir  John  le  Mercier,  after  having  been 
carried  from  prison  to  prison,  and  to  different  castles,  were  at  last 
given  up  to  the  provost  of  the  Chatelet,  and  in  daily  expectation  of 
being  put  to  death,  through  the  hatred  of  the  dukes  of  Berry  and 
Burgundy  and  their  advisers.  They  had  been  in  this  melancholy 
state  for  more  than  two  years,  without  the  king  being  able  to  assist 
them.  He,  however,  would  not  consent  to  their  execution;  and  the 
dukes  of  Berry  and  Burgundy  perceived  that  the  duke  of  Orleans 
strongly  befriended  them.  The  duchess  of  Berry  was  incessant  in 
her  entreaties  with  her  lord  in  their  favor,  more  particularly  for  the 
lord  de  la  Riviere ;  but  they  could  not  condemn  one  without  the 
other,  for  they  were  both  implicated  in  the  same  accusation.  The 
solicitations  of  many  worthy  persons,  added  to  the  justice  of  theii 
cause,  were  of  much  weight ;  and  several  of  the  great  barons  of 
France  thought  they  had  now  sufficiently  suffered,  and  should  be  set 
at  liberty;  for  that  sir  John  le  Mercier  had  wept  so  continually, 
when  in  prison,  his  sight  was  weakened  so  that  he  could  scarcely 
see,  and  it  was  currently  reported  he  was  quite  blind. 

At  length  there  was  an  end  put  to  their  sufferings ;  for  the  king, 
although  he  had  consented  to  their  imprisonment,  for  reasons  which 
had  been  given  him,  granted  them  his  pardon,  deferripg  further  in. 
quiry  into  what  had  been  laid  to  their  charge  until  a  future  opportu- 
nity, and  when  he  should  be  more  fully  informed.  All  his  lands  and 
castles  were  restored  to  the  lord  de  la  Riviere,  and  in  the  first  instance, 
the  beautiful  castle  of  Auneau,  near  Chartres,  on  the  borders  of 
Beauce  ;  but  he  was  ordered  thither,  and  never  to  recross  the  river 
Seinfl.  unless  recalled  by  the  king's  own  mouth.     Sir  John  le  Mercier 


returned  to  his  fine  house  of  Noviant,  of  which  he  bore  the  title  aj 
lord,  in  the  Laonnois ;  and  he  had  similar  orders  not  to  repass  the 
rivers  Seine,  Mame  and  Oise,  unless  specially  commanded  by  the 
king.  They  also  bound  themselves  to  go  to  whatever  prison  they 
might  hereafter  be  ordered  by  the  king  or  by  his  commissioners.  The 
two  lords  thankfully  accepted  this  grace,  and  were  re.,oiced  to  be  de. 
livered  from  the  Ghitelet.  On  gaining  their  liberty,  they  thought 
they  should  be  allowed  to  see  the  king,  and  thank  him  for  his  mercy, 
but  it  was  not  so  :  they  were  forced  to  quit  Paris  instantly,  and  set 
out  for  their  different  estates.  They,  however,  obtained  their  liberty, 
to  the  great  joy  of  all  who  were  attached  to  them. 


CHAPTER    LXVIII. 

THE  DUKE  OF  BRITTANY  AND  SIR  OLIVER  DE  CLISSON  ARE  RECONCILED 
THE  DOWA&EK  QUEEN  OF  SICILY  INSTITUTES  A  LAW-SUIT  IN  THE  CODKTf 
OF  PARIS  AOAINST  SIR  PETER  DE  CRAON. 

YoD  have  often  heard  of  the  feuds  between  the  duke  of  Brittany 
and  sir  Oliver  de  Clisso* ;  and  that,  whenever  the  two  parties  met, 
a  deadly  engagement  ensued,  without  either  side  showing  mercy 
In  this  warfare,  however,  sir  Oliver  had  the  advantage,  for  two-third? 
of  the  country  were  in  his  favor.  The  barons  of  Brittany  dissembled 
between  both ;  and  the  citizens  of  the  chief  towns  told  the  duke,  tha 
this  war  no  way  concerned  them,  and  they  would  not  interfere  in  it 
for  that  commerce  was  more  essential  to  them  than  a  war  with  th<. 
lord  de  Clisson.  Sir  Oliver  held  them  excused  in  regard  to  him,  af 
they  would  be  mediators  in  a  peace,  which  the  viscount  de  Rohan, 
the  lord  de  h6on,  and  the  lord  de  Dignan,  were  pressing  on  the  duke 
of  Brittany,  who  had  declared  to  these  three  lords,  that  if  he  could 
obtain  a  meeting  with  the  lord  de  Clisson,  he  would  comply  vrith  such 
terms  as  they  should  think  honorable  to  propose. 

These  barons  went  to  the  castle  where  sir  Oliver  resided,  and  told 
him  how  far  they  had  succeeded  with  the  duke,  who  would  at  any 
time  grant  him  and  his  company  passports  for  coming  and  going  ; 
and  that  they  imagined,  if  once  they  could  meet,  all  their  quarrels 
would  be  put  an  end  to.  The  lord  de  Clisson  replied  :  "  You  are  all 
my  friends  and  relations,  and  I  put  my  whole  confidence  in  you:  i 
verily  believe  what  you  say  from  the  duke,  that  he  would  willingly 
have  me  in  his  presence ;  but,  as  God  and  my  lord  St.  Yves  may 
help  me,  I  will  never  on  such  words  or  promise  quit  my  castle.  Tell 
him,  since  he  has  deputed  you  here,  to  send  me  his  eldest  son,  who 
shall  remain  as  my  pledge;  and,  when  he  shall  be  arrived,  I  will  wail 
on  him  when  and  where  he  pleases.  As  my  end  shall  be,  so  will  be 
that  of  his  son ;  if  I  return,  he  shall  return ;  but,  if  I  be  detained,  so 
shall  he.  Such  are  my  conditions."  The  three  barons,  seeing  they 
could  obtain  no  other  answer,  were  satisfied  with  it,  and,  taking  their 
leave  in  a  friendly  manner,  departed  for  Vannes,  where  the  duke  was 
waiting  for  them,  and  related  to  him  the  proposal  from  sir  Oliver  de 
Clisson.  The  duke  could  not  obtain  other  terms ;  and  the  lord  de 
Clisson  had  greatly  the  advantage  in  this  war :  the  duke  conquered 
nothing  from  him,  while  sir  Oliver  won  several  places  from  the  duke, 
besides  having  twice  captured  all  his  gold  and  silver  plate,  with  many 
precious  jewels,  all  of  which  he.  turned  to  his  own  profit. 

The  end,  however,  of  this  quarrel  was  as  follows :  tne  duke  of 
Brittany,  as  great  a  prince  as  he  was,  saw  plainly  he  could  no  wav 
bend  the  lord  de  Clisson  to  his  will,  for  he  had  loo  many  friends  ii; 
Brittany.  With  the  exception  of  the  great  barons  in  the  duchy,  all 
the  knights,  squires,  and  inhabitants  of  the  principal  towns,  inclined 
to  the  lord  de  Clisson.  The  barons  dissembled  their  sentiments,  and 
told  the  duke  they  would  not  interfere  in  the  matter  unless  it  should 
be  to  mediate  a  peace,  if  any  means  could  be  found  out  for  so  doing. 
The  duke  of  Orleans,  in  particular,  supported  sir  Oliver  underhanded 
in  various  ways,  and  he  was  well  pleased  whenever  he  received  news 
of  the  good  success  of  his  enterprises.  The  duke  of  Brittany,  who  was 
of  a  subtle  imagination,  and  had  labored  hard  with  many  difficulties 
in  his  time,  weighed  all  these  circumstances ;  and  also,  that  he  was 
not  beloved  by  his  subjects,  who  would  show  it  if  they  dared,  with- 
out infringing  their  homage,  as  well  as  the  children  of  sir  Charles  de 
Blois  slain  at  the  battle  of  Auray ;  namely,  John  of  Brittany,  count 
de  Penthievre  and  Limoges,  married  to  the  daughter  of  the  lord  de 
Clisson ;  sir  Henry  of  Brittany*  his  brother,  and  their  sister  the  queen 
of  Naples  and  Jerusalem.  He  felt,  likewise,  that  he  was  growing 
old,  that  his  children  were  young,  and  except  the  duke  and  dnchess 
of  Burgundy,  he  had  nut  a  friend  in  France  who  would  take  care  of 
them,  in  case  of  his  decease  ;  for,  by  the  mother's  side,  they  came 
from  the  branch  of  Navarre,  which  was  not  a  family  well  beloved  m 
France,  from  the  remembrance  of  the  many  wicked  acts,  in  forinei 
times,  of  king  Charles  of  Navarre,  the  duchess  of  Brittany's  father 
He  was  therefore  afraid,  should  he  die  during  the  subsisting  l.atred 
of  sir  Oliver  de  Clisson  and  the  count  de  Penthievre,  his  children 
would  have  too  many  enemies.  He  perceived  also  that  the  English, 
who  had  certainly  raised  him  to  the  honors  he  now  possessed,  were 


*  Dears  Suvage  sars  in  a  marsual  note,  that  he  never  hrard  of  this  personage  befoni. 
and  supposes  that  at  that  period  the  count  de  Pentliievre  had  not  any  brotlwf 

In  Anderson's  Royal  Genoalogies,  the  lord  Charles  de  Blois  had  issue  Guide  count  Ja 
Penthievre,  died  S.  P.— John,  married  to  Margaret  de  Clisson— N.N.  married  to  Cb*rai 
of  Spain,  constable  of  France,  murdered  by  the  king  of  Navane-Mary,  wife  of  Louii 
\  duke  of  Aqjou  ton  of  John  king  of  Franca. 
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becoming  indifferent  to  his  welfare,  and  wauld  probably  increase  in 
coolness,  if  the  information  he  had  received  of  the  approaching  con. 
nection  between  the  kings  of  France  and  England  were  true.  He 
had  learnt  that  the  treaty  of  marriage  was  far  advanced  between  the 
king  of  England  and  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  France,  who  had 
been  promised  to  his  eldest  son. 

All  these  things  alarmed  the  duke,  but  especially  what  had  been 
last  mentioned  troubled  him  more  than  all  the  rest.  Having  fully 
considered  them,  he  resolved  to  throw  aside  all  dissembling,  and 
openly  and  honestly  make  peace  with  sir  Oliver  de  Clisson  and  John 
of  Brittany :  leaving  them  to  say  what  amends,  if  any,  he  should 
make  for  the  damages  done  them  during  the  war,  and  for  what  had 
happened  in  former  times,  reserving  to  himself  the  duchy  of  Brittany, 
which  was  to  descend  after  him  to  his  children,  according  to  the 
treaty  that  had  been  signed,  with  the  approbation  of  all  parties, 
by  the  children  of  sir  Charles  de  Blois.  This  treaty  he  was  not  de. 
sirous  to  have  broken  :  on  the  contrary,  he  would  that  every  article 
should  be  observed,  and  that  it  should  again  be  sworn  to  and  loyally 
maintained  in  its  whole  extent.  Should  John  of  Blois,  count  de  Pen- 
thievre,  not  be  satisfied  with  his  inheritance  in  Brittany,  he  would 
fairly  leave  it  to  the  viscount  de  Rohan,  the  lords  de  Dignan,  de  Laval, 
de  L^on,  de  Beaumont,  and  sir  John  de  Harpedane,  to  settle  the  mat- 
ter between  them.  The  duke  of  Brittany,  having  maturely  arranged 
this  in  his  own  mind,  without  asking  advice  from  any  one  of  his 
council,  called  a  secretary,  to  whom,  on  entering  his  chamber,  he  gave 
a  large  sheet  of  paper,  and  said,  "  Write  down  as  I  shall  dictate." 
The  secretary  being  ready,  the  duke  repeated  to  him  every  word  he 
was  to  write.  The  letter  was  indited  in  the  most  friendly  terms  to 
sir  Oliver  de  Clisson,  desiring  him  to  devise  some  means  for  them  to 
have  an  interview,  when  everything  should  be  settled  in  the  most 
agreeable  manner. 

When  the  letter  was  folded  up,  in  the  presence  only  of  the  duke 
and  his  secretary,  he  sealed  it  with  his  signet,  and,  calling  his  most 
trusty  varlet  into  the  chamber,  said :  "  Hasten  to  castle  Josselin,  and 
say  boldly  that  I  have  sent  thee  to  speak  with  my  cousin  sir  Oliver 
de  Clisson.  Thou  wilt  be  introduced  to  him :  salute  him  from  me  : 
if  he  return  the  salute,  give  him  this  letter,  and  bring  me  back  his 
answer ;  but  on  thy  life  tell  no  man,  woman,  or  child  whither  thou 
art  going,  nor  who  has  sent  thee."  The  varlet,  having  promised 
obedience,  set  out,  and  on  his  arrival  at  Chateau.Josselin,  the  guard 
was  greatly  surprised  when  the^r  heard  that  the  duke  of  Brittany  had 
sent  him  to  speak  with  their  lord.  Neverthel  ss,  they  informed  sir 
Oliver  of  his  coming,  who  ordered  him  into  his  presence :  on  his  en. 
'ranee,  he  delivered  his  message  and  the  letter.  The  lord  de  Clisson 
examined  the  private  signet  of  the  duke,  which  he  knew  well,  opened 
the  letter,  and  read  it  two  or  three  times  over,  and  was  much  aston- 
ished, during  the  perusal,  at  the  affectionate  and  friendly  terms  it  was 
written  in.  After  musing  some  time,  he  told  the  varlet  he  would  con.  ■ 
sider  his  answer,  and  ordered  him  to  be  conducted  to  an  apartment  by 
himself. 

The  attendants  of  the  lord  de  Clisson  were  confounded  at  what 
they  saw  and  heard  ;  for  never  before  had  any  one  come  from  the 
duke  of  Brittany  who  had  not  been  instantly  put  to  death,  or  confined 
in  the  deepest  dungeon.  When  sir  Oliver  had  retired  to  his  chamber, 
his  thoughts  were  occupied  with  the  contents  of  the  letter,  and  his 
hatred  to  the  duke  was  extinguished,  from  the  submissive  and  affec- 
tionate manner  in  which  he  had  written  to  him  :  he  said  to  himself, 
that  he  would  prove  him,  and  see  if  he  were  really  in  earnest;  for 
he  could  not  venture  to  go  to  him  merely  on  the  faith  of  his  letter, 
and,  if  any  accident  happened  to  him  he  would  be  pitied  by  none. 
He  determined,  therefore,  tWi-t  if  the  duke  would  send  his  son  as  an 
Hostage,  he  would  come  to  him  when  and  where  he  pleased,  but  not 
otherwise.  He  wrote  a  very  friendly  answer,  and  the  conclusion 
ivas,  that  if  he  wished  to  see  him,  he  must  send  his  son  as  his  pledge, 
who  would  be  taken  the  greatest  care  of  until  his  return.  This  letter 
was  sealed  and  given  to  the  varlet,  who  hastened  back  to  the  duke 
at  Vannes,  where  he  was  impatiently  expecting  him.  On  receiving 
the  letter  from  sir  Oliver,  he  instantly  read  it;  having  paused  a 
moment,  he  said,  "  I  will  do  it;  for,  since  I  mean  to  ti-eat  amicably 
with  him,  every  cause  of  distrust  must  be  removed."  He  wrote  to 
the  viscount  de  Rohan,  who  resided  at  his  castle  of  Caire,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Vannes,  to  come  to  him.  The  viscount,  on  the 
receipt  of  the  duke's  letter,  waited  on  him,  and  he  then  explained 
his  intentions,  by  saying,  "Viscount,  you  and  the  lord  de  Monboucher 
shall  carry  my  son  to  Chateau-Josselin,  and  bring  back  with  you  the 
lord  de  Clisson,  for  I  am  determined  to  make  up  our  quarrel."  The 
viscount  replied,  that  with  joy  he  would  obey  him. 

It  was  not  many  days  after,  tliat  the  viscount  de  Rohan,  the  lord 
de  Monboucher,  and  sir  Yves  de  Tegre,  carried  the  boy,  who  might 
be  about  seven  years  old,  to  Ch^teau-Josselin,  where  they  were  hand. 
Bomely  rnd  honorably  received  by  sir  Oliver  de  Clisson.  When  he 
saw  the  boy,  and  this  proof  of  confidence  from  the  duke,  he  was 
much  affected.  The  three  knights  also  said,  "You  see,  sir,  how  well 
inclined  the  duke  is  to  you :  he  now  bears  you  nothing  but  the  sin. 
ceiest  affection."  "  I  am  at  present  convinced  of  it,"  replied  sir  Oli- 
ver ;  "and,  since  be  makes  such  advances,  I  will  not  be  behindhand, 
but  put  myself  under  his  obedience.  I  know  not  if  to  you,  who  are 
Ro  nearly  related  to  him,  and  in  whom  he  has  such  tr'ist  as  to  confide 
his  son  and  heir,  to  bring  and  leave  here  as  an  hostage  .itil  my  return. 


he  has  told  the  contents  of  the  letter  he  sent  me  under  his  private  eij 
net."  "  Sir,"  answered  the  knights,  "he  has  assured  us  of  the  e«r 
nest  and  sincere  desire  he  has  to  make  peace  with  you ;  and  yo« 
may  believe  us,  for  we  are  your  relations."  "  I  firmly  do  believe 
you,"  said  sir  Oliver,  as  he  went  out  to  fetch  the  duke's  letter.  Hav. 
ing  read  it  to  them,  they  replied,  "He  certainly  has  spoken  to  us  in 
the  very  same  terms  in  vrhicb  he  has  written  to  you,  and  in  oonse. 
quence  has  sent  us  hither."  "So  much  the  better,"  answered  sii 
Oliver. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  arrival  of  the  three  knights,  with  the  heir 
of  Brittany,  before  the  lord  de  Clisson  had  made  his  preparations. 
They  all  set  out  together  from  Chftteau-Josselin,  carrying  the  boy 
with  them  ;  for  sir  Oliver  said  he  would  give  him  back  to  his  father, 
as  henceforward  he  should  never  distrust  the  duke,  after  the  trial  he 
had  made  of  him.  Such  generosity  was  shown  on  both  sides,  thai 
it  was  no  wonder  a  firm  peace  was  the  consequence. 

They  continued  their  journey  to  Vannes,  where,  according  to  the 
duke's  orders,  sir  Oliver  dismounted  at  a  convent  of  the  Dominicans, 
which  is  situated  without  the  town,  where  the  duke  had  fixed  tne 
meeting  to  take  place.  When  he  heard  that  the  lord  de  Clisson  had 
brought  back  his  son,  he  was  highly  delighted  with  his  generosity 
and  courtesy.  The  duke  set  out  from  his  castle  of  la  Motte,  for  the 
convent,  where  he  and  sir  Oliver  shut  themselves  up  in  a  chamber : 
having  conversed  some  time,  they  went  privately  into  the  garden, 
and  thence  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  entered  a  small  boat  that 
conveyed  them  to  a  large  vessel  that  lay  at  anchor  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  which  they  boarded,  and,  when  at  a  distance  from  thfiir 
people,  continued  for  a  long  time  in  conference.  I  cannot  pretend 
to  f.ay  what  passed  between  them.  But  I  will  relate  the  conse. 
quences.  Their  friends  thought  they  were  all  the  time  in  the  con. 
vent,  when  they  were  on  ship-board,  arranging  all  things  on  the  foot, 
ing  they  wished  them  to  remain.  They  were  upward  of  two  hours 
together,  if  not  longer,  according  to  what  I  heard,  and  made  a  firm 
peace,  which  they  mutually  swore  to  observe  most  religiously 
When  they  were  about  to  return,  they  called  their  boatman,  whv 
rowed  them  back  to  the  place  he  had- brought  them  from,  and  they 
entered  the  church  by  a  private  door,  through  the  garden  and  clois. 
ters  of  the  convent,  whence  they  soon  departed  for  the  castle  of  la 
Motte,  the  duke  holding  sir  Oliver  by  the  hand.  AU  who  thus  saw 
them  were  pleased :  indeed,  the  whole  of  Brittany  was  very  happy 
when  the  news  of  this  reconciliation  was  made  public ;  but  greatlj 
were  they  surprised  on  hearing  bow  it  had  been  brought  about. 

John  of  Blois,  count  de  Penthievre,  was  no  loser  by  this  peace  : 
on  the  contrary,  bis  revenue  was  augmented  twenty  thousand  golden 
crowns  of  France,  well  and  legally  assigned  to  him  and  his  heirs. 
To  confirm  and  strengthen  this  peace,  a  marriage  was  concluded 
between  the  son  of  John  of  Blois,  and  a  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Brit 
tany ;  so  that  those  who  looked  for  a  continuance  of  war  were  dis- 
appointed. When  intelligence  of  these  transactions  reached  France 
and  England,  it  caused  very  great  surprise.* 

You  have  before  had  it  related  how  sir  Peter  de  Craon  incurred 
the  indignation  of  the  king  of  France  and  the  duke  of  Touraine,  foi 
his  attempt  to  murder  the  constable  of  France,  sir  Oliver  de  Clisson, 
as  he  was  returning  to  his  h6tel  in  the  night  time  from  the  king's 
palace ;  and  that,  from  the  duke  of  Brittany  having  supported  and 
given  him  an  asylum,  the  king  of  France  had  declared  war  against 
him,  which  he  would  have  carried  into  effect  had  he  not  been  sud- 
denly taken  ill  between  Mans  and  Angers,  when  on  his  march  to 
Brittany  :  but  this  melancholy  event  caused  the  expedition  to  be  put 
an  end  to,  the  army  disbanded,  and  every  man  to  return  to  his  own 
home.  You  have  also  heard  how  the  dukes  of  Berry  and  Burgundy 
took  up  this  business,  and  showed  great  hatred  to  those  who  had 
advised  the  king  to  this  expedition  against  Brittany,  such  as  the  lord 
de  Clisson,  the  lord  de  la  Riviere,  sir  John  le  Mercier,  Montagu, 
and  others,  whom  they  made  suffer  severely  for  it ;  for  these  two 
dukes  had  the  sovereign  government  of  the  kingdom  during  the  ill. 
ness  of  the  king.  You  have  likewise  heard  of  the  inveterate  war 
that  was  carried  on  between  the  duke  of  Brittany  and  sir  Oliver  de 
Clisson,  and  of  their  reconciliation ;  as  well  as  of  the  deliverance  of 
the  lord  de  la  Riviere,  sir  John  le  Mercier,  and  Montagu,  from  their 
confinements.  Montagu  had  not  so  many  difliculties  to  encounter 
as  the  other  two  ;  for,  the  instant  the  king  recovered  his  health,  he 
would  have  Montagt  near  hie  person,  and  assisted  to  make  his 
excuses  for  several  charges  that  had  been  laid  against  him.  You 
must  know,  however,  that  this  disorder  of  the  king,  and  many  of  the 
hke  kmd  that  followed,  (for  he  had  several  r.elap3e8,  to  the  great  sor- 
»  When  the  duke  of  Brittany  and  the  lord  de  Clisson  were  reconciled,  thej  named 
commissioneis  to  put  tlieir  agreement  into  a.  legal  form ;  and,  according  to  the  historian 
?'*""?"''  "V-"".  Quoted,  these  lawyers  met  at  Aucfer,  nearEedon,  the  19th  October, 
139d.  The  principal  article  of  the  treaty  were,  that  the  duke  should  assign  over  to  the 
count  dePenthievre  thelordships of  Chaleauneuf du  Fose,  Vhelgouet. Gourien,  Duault, 
Chateauhn  in  CornuaiUe.  Lannion  and  ChiteauUn  sur  Trieuc,  ftr  the  yearly  payment 
on°^fvin?oX^''„f"[r=  "l''"^«^''e  might  take  hack  these  lands  when  ife  pteZ. 
2nT^^?i    J  f 'I-"  ^l™  m  Brittany  or  France;  that  the  count  should  pay  obe- 

rrorltSn^fwh^/llh  '"'m"'"'""«."!°  ''«™"«°"  "fthe  easUe  of  Tonguedoc,  th. 
restoration  of  which  he  could  never  msist  on  ;  that  the  lord  de  Chsson  would  aeki^ow- 
ledge  the  duke  for  hi.  lord,  but  to  have  Uberty.  during  four  years,  to  appear  perioa^ll, 
"  ^  "Jf.i  '•'""  ""  '"""*'  """  '"^  ''°™  «'^  by  each  side  during  ti.e  war  should  b. 
rwtored  to  their  lespecUve  owners.  This  treaty  was  sealed  and  sworn  to  by  the  lord  da 
Chsson,  at  Rieux,  the  SOth  October.  The  count  de  Penthievre  swore  to  it  five  dan  afM 
at  Gumgamp.  m  the  presence  of  the  viscount  de  Foo  and  Henri  de  Juck.  cliunllA>iZ. 
totlioduke.  .  ««m««pn»Mi 
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row  and  alarm  of  France,)  greatly  weakened  his  power ;  and  his  will 
was  so  little  attended  to,  that  the  three  above-named  persons,  or  two 
of  them  at  least,  very  narrowly  escaped  death 

Sir  Peter  de  Craon,  hearing  of  the  miserable  state  of  the  king  and 
Kingdom  of  France,  far  from  being  sorry,  was  much  rejoiced,  and 
made  the  strongest  entreaties  that  he  might  be  restored  to  tl)e  king's 
favor,  and  allowed  to  return  to  the  court  of  France.  His  negotiators 
were  the  duke  of  Burgundy  and  sir  Guy  de  la  Tr^mouille,  who  would 
too  easily  have  succeeded  had  not  the  duke  of  Orleans  strenuously 
opposed  it.  He  prevented  any  treaty  being  made  in  favor  of  sir  Peter 
de  Craon,  as  long  as  the  war  continued  between  the  duke  of  Brittany 
and  the  lord  de  Clisson  ;  but,  when  they  were  reconciled,  his  hatred 
against  sir  Peter  was  much  softened.  At  this  period,  the  queen  of 
^f  aples  and  Jerusalem,  widow  of  the  late  duke  of  Anjou,  was  prose, 
cutjng  sir  Peter  de  Craon,  in  the  courts  of  justice  at  Paris,  for  the 
restitution  of  one  hundred  thousand  francs,  a  sum  she  claimed  as 
due  to  her  late  lord ;  and  for  that  reason,  and  to  attend  the  more  to 
her  affaire,  she  resided  privately  in  Paris.  Sir  Peter  found  himself 
very  disagreeably  situated :  he  was  fearful  of  the  decision  of  the  par- 
liament, for  the  lady  was  of  great  personal  weight,  and  had  proved 
from  whom,  during  the  life  of  the  duke  of  Anjou,  he  had  received 
this  sum,  and  for  which  as  she  maintained,  he  had  never  accounted. 
He  was  ill  at  ease  on  this  account,  and  besides  knew  he  had  incurred 
the  disgrace  of  the  king  and  the  duke  of  Orleans.  The  duke  and 
duchess  of  Burgundy  comforted  him  as  well  as  they  could  ;  and  he 
was  allowed  to  come  to  Paris  privately,  where  he  remained,  during 
the  greater  part  of  his  residence,  at  the  hdtel  d'Artois,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  duchess  of  Burgundy. 


CHAPTER    LXIX. 

THE  KINO  OF  HDNOARy  WRITES  TO  THE  KINO  OP  FBANCE  HIS  SITUATION 
IN  RESPECT  TO  THE  SnLTAN  BAJAZET.  JOHN  OF  BUBOUNDT,  ELDEST  SON 
TO  THE  DUKE  OF  BVEQUNDT,  MARCHES,  AS  COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF,  AN 
ARIKT  TO  THE  SUCCOR  OF  THE  HUNOARIANS. 

About  this  time,  Sigismond  king  of  Hungary  wrote  very  affection. 
ate  letters  to  the  king  of  France,  which  he  sent  by  a  bishop  and  two 
of  his  knights.  The  contents  of  these  letters  related  to  the  threats  of 
Bajazet,  and  his  boastings  to  the  king  of  Hungary,  of  carrying  the  war 
into  the  midst  of  his  realm,  and  thence  to  Rome,  where  his  horse 
should  eat  his  oats  on  the  altar  of  Saint  Peter.  He  said  he  would 
establish  that  place  for  the  seat  of  his  imperial  government,  and  be 
attended  by  the  emperor  of  Constantinople  and  all  the  principal 
barons  of  Greece  :  each  of  whom  should  follow  their  own  laws,  for 
that  he  would  only  reserve  to  himself  his  authority  as  their  lord  para, 
mount.  The  king  of  Hungary  entreated  the  king  of  Franco  to  listen 
to  his  distress ;  and  make  it  public  throughout  Fiance  and  other 
countries,  that  all  knights  and  squires  might  be  moved  to  provide 
themselves  with  every  necessary  for  a  journey  to  Hungary,  to  oppose 
the  sultan  Bajazet,  and  prevent  holy  Christendom  from  being  oppressed 
or  violated  by  him,  and  that  his  vain  boastings  might  be  annihilated. 
Many  affectionate  expressions  were  contained  in  these  letters,  such 
as  kings  and  cousins  are  accustomed  to  write  to  each  other  in  cases 
of  necessity.  Those  who  brought  them  were  men  of  rank  and  under, 
standing,  and  acquitted  themselves  so  well,  that  king  Charles  was 
much  inclined  to  their  request;  and- the  propositions  from  king  Rich- 
ard for  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  prospered  the  more,  and  were 
sooner  agreed  to,  than  if  this  intelligence  from  Hungary  had  not  ar- 
rived in  France ;  for,  as  king  of  France  and  eldest  son  ol  the  church, 
he  was  very  desirous  of  providing  a  remedy  for  the  evils  that  threat- 
ened it.  The  subject  of  these  letters  was  soon  made  public,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  to  move  the  hearts  of  gentlemen,  knights,  and 
squires,  who  were  desirous  Id  travel  in  search  of  glory. 

At  the  time  this  news  came  to  Paris,  there  were  with  the  king  the 
duke  and  duchess  of  Burgundy,  their  eldest  son,  John  of  Burgundy 
count  de  Nevers,  who  was  not  then  a  knight,  sir  Guy,  and  sir  Wil. 
ham  de  la  Tr4mouille,  sir  John  de  Vienne,  admiral'  of  France,  with 
other  great  barons.  It  was  proposed,  therefore,  at  the  h6tel  of  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  who  was  eager  to  send  assistance  to  Hungary, 
that  his  son,  the  count  de  Nevers,  should  undertake  an  expedition 
thither,  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  French  and  other  chivalry.  John 
of  Burgundy  was  a  courteous  and  amiable  youth  of  twenty-two  years 
old,  greatly  beloved  by  the  knights  and  squires  of  Burgundy,  and  in. 
deed  by  all  who  were  acquainted  with  him.  He  had  married  a  pra. 
dent  lady,  the  daughter  of  duke  Albert  of  Bavaria,  count  of  Hainaull, 
Holland  and  Zealand,  who  had  brought  him  two  children,  whom,  in 
due  season,  he  looked  to  ally  nobly.  It  was  hinted  to  him,  to  know 
what  he  would  say,  that  perhaps  the  king  of  France  might  select  him, 
to  lead  a  body  of  men-at-arms  to  the  assistance  of  the  king  of  Hun- 
gary.  He  replied,  "  that  if  it  were  agreeable  to  his  lord  the  king, 
and  his  lord  and  father,  he  would  cheerfully  accept  of  this  command, 
which  came  very  opportunely,  as  he  had  a  great  desire  to  gain  re. 
nown."  "  Sir,"  answered  those  to  whom  he  had  addressed  himself, 
"  speak  first  to  your  father,  and  learn  whether  he  be  willing  that  you 
go,  and  if  he  mil  talk  to  the  king  on  the  subject ;  for  without  their 
consent  nothing  could  be  done." 

It  was  not  long  after  this,  that  John  of  Burgundy  spoke  to  the  duke 
hi«  father,  requesting  humbly  his  consent  to  go  on  die  ezpedition  to 


Hungary,  as  he  had  a  strong  wish  for  it.  When  he  made  this  re. 
quest,  there  were  with  the  duke  sir  Guy  and  sir  William  de  la  Tr^. 
mouille,  sir  James  de  Vergy,  and  other  knights,  who,  taking  part  in 
the  conversation,  said ;  "  My  lord,  what  John  of  Burgundy  asks  is 
very  reasonable,  for  it  is  time  he  should  receive  the  order  of  knight 
hood  ;  and  he  cannot  more  honorably  receive  it,  than  when  march 
ing-against  the  enemies  of  God  and  our  faith.  In  case  the  king  inteno 
to  send  assistance  to  Hungary,  whom  can  he  so  properly  appoint  as 
a  leader,  as  his  cousin.german,  your  son  1  and  you  will  see  thai 
many  knights  will  join  his  company  to  advance  their  name."  The 
duke  replied ;  "  You  speak  to  the  purpose,  and  we  have  no  inchna- 
tion  to  check  the  ardor  of  our  son ;  but  we  must  first  talk  to  the  king, 
and  hear  what  he  shall  say."  The  subject  then  dropped ;  but  it  was 
not  long  before  the  duke  mentioned  it  to  the  ki^,  who  instantly 
complied,  saying,  he  would  do  well  to  go  thither ;  and,  if  he  was  in 
earnest,  he  not  only  gave  his  consent,  but  would  appoint  him  com. 
mander.in.chief  of  the  expedition. 

It  was  published  in  Paris  and  elsewhere,  that  John  of  Burgundy 
was  to  lead  a  large  body  of  men-at-arms  into  Hungary,  to  oppose  the 
force  of  Bajazet  ;*  that,  when  this  was  done,  he  was  to  advance  to 
Constantinople,  cross  the  Hellespont,  enter  Syria,  gain  the  Holy  Land, 
and  deliver  Jerusalem  and  the  holy  sepulchre  from  the  hands  of  the 
infidels,  and  the  bondage  of  the  sultan.  Knights  and  squires  began 
now  to  collect  together,  with  other  gentlemen  who  were  desirous  of 
renown.  The  duke  of  Burgundy,  on  ihe  appointment  of  his  son  to 
the  chief  command,  paid  greater  attention  than  before  to  the  Hun. 
garian  embassadors,  who,  perceiving  the  good.will  of  the  king  of 
France  and  the  nation,  were  well  pleased,  and  took  leave  of  the  king, 
the  dukes  of  Orleans,  Berry,  Burgundy,  the  lord  Philip  d'Artois,  count 
d'Eu,  and  constable  of  France,  the  count  de  la  Marche,  and  the  other 
barons,  on  their  departure  for  their  own  country,  where  the  king  of 
Hungary  was  greatly  delighted  with  the  news  they  brought.  In 
consequence  of  this,  he  gave  orders  for  large  stores  of  provision  to  be 
provided  against  the  arrival  of  the  French :  and  sent  messengers  to 
his  brother,  the  king  of  Germany,  and  his  cousin,  the  duke  of  Austria, 
for  all  the  passes  in  their  territories  to  be  thrown  open,  as  it  would 
be  necessary  for  them  to  march  that  way  :  he  likewise  ordered  plenty 
of  provision  to  be  ready  prepared,  on  the  road  they  were  to  come. 
He  sent  also  information  of  the  expected  assistance  from  France  to 
the  grand-master  of  the  Teutonic  order,  and  to  the  knights  of  Rhodes, 
that  they  might  be  ready  to  meet  John  of  Burgundy,  who,  in  the 
course  of  this  summer,  would  lead  a  thousand  knights  and  squires, 
all  men  of  valor,  into  Hungary,  on  their  way  to  Turkey,  to  oppose  the 
menaces  of  the  sultan  Bajazet. 

While  the  news  of  this  expedition  was  the  matter  of  conversation 
everywhere,  the  lord  de  Coucy  returned  from  the  frontiers  of  Genoa. 
where  he  had  been  upward  of  a  year  negotiating  with  the  Genoese. 
Some  of  the  leading  men  in  that  city  had  informed  the  duke  of  Or 
leans,  that  persons  composing  the  government  of  Genoa  were  desi. 
rous  of  having  for  their  duke  one  of  the  blood.royal  of  France,  and, 
as  he  had  married  the  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Milan,  it  would  be 
very  suitable  for  him.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  lord  de  Coucy  had 
passed  through  Savoy  and  Piedmont,  with  the  consent  of  the  couni 
de  Savoye  and  the  Savoyards,  accompanied  by  three  hundred  lances 
and  five  hundred  cross-bows.  Having  obtained  leave  from  the  duke 
of  Milan,  he  continued  his  journey  from  Asti  in  Piedmont  to  n  town 
called  Alexandria,  and  thence  to  the  frontiers  of  Genoa,  to  enter  into 
negotiations  with  the  Genoese,  and  learn  more  plainly  their  intentions. 
By  force  he  could  do  nothing,  unless  he  were  very  superior  to  the 
Genoese,  which  was  not  the  case.  When  the  lord  de  Cuucy  had 
entered  the  territories  of  Genoa,  which  are  not  easy  to  conquer,  if 
the  inhabitants  have  any  disposition  to  defend  them ;  some  of  those 
lords  who  had  sent  the  information  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  had 
been  the  cause  of  his  coming,  waited  on  him,  and  with  many  friendly 
expressions  welcomed  him  to  their  country,  and  offered  him  their 
castles.  But  the  lord  de  Coucy  was  as  prudent  as  valiant,  and  being 
well  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  Lombards  and  Genoese, 
was  unwilling  to  trust  too  much  to  their  offers  and  promises.  How. 
ever,  he  received  them  kindly,  and  treated  them  fairly  by  words ;  for 
although  there  were  many  conferences  between  them,  they  were  held 
in  the  open  fields,  and  not  in  any  house  or  castle  ;  but  the  more  he 
negotiated  the  less  he  gained.  The  Genoese  showed  him  every  to. 
ken  of  affection,  and  invited  him  repeatedly  to  come  to  Genoa,  or  to 
Porto  Venere,  but  the  lord  de  Coucy  would  never  put  himself  in  their 
power.  The  issue  of  his  negotiation  was  unsuccessful ;  and  when  it 
was  found  he  could  not  do  anything,  having  regularly  written  to  the 
duke  of  Orleans  respecting  the  state  of  affairs,  he  was  remanded  to 
Paris,  at  the  time  when  the  expedition  to  Hungary  was  in  agitation 

The  duke  and  duchess  of  Burgundy  were  happy  at  his  return,  and, 
sending  for  him  to  the  hdtel  d'Artois,  addressed  him  in  the  most 
amiable  manner  as  follows  :  "  Lord  de  Coucy,  we  have  the  highest 
opinion  of  your  understanding,  valor,  and  prudence  ;  and  as  we  have 
made  John  our  son  and  heir  undertake  the  command  of  an  expedi. 
tion,  which  we  hope  will  turn  out  to  the  honor  of  God  and  Christen- 
dom i  knowing  that  you,  of  all  the, knights  of  France,  are  the  b°-si 
informed  of  warlike  aifairs,  we  beg  and  entreat  tnost  earnestly  thai 
you  would  be  the  counsellor  and  companion  of  our  son  in  this  expedi 
tion  ;  for  which  we  shall  be  so  greatly  obliged,  that  we  will  return  ii 
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by  serving  you  or  yours  to  the  utmost  of  our  power."  The  lord  de 
Coucy  replied :  "  My  lord,  and  you  madam,  what  you  request  is  to 
me  an  order.  I  will  surely  be  of  this  expedition,  if  it  please  God,  for 
two  reasons :  first  from  devotion,  and  to  defend  the  faith  of  Jesus 
Christ  ;  secondly,  from  the  honor  you  do  me,  by  giving  me  the 
charge  of  advising  my  lord  John  your  son.  I  shall  therefore  obey, 
and  acquit  myself  in  all  respects  to  the  best  of  my  abilities.  But, 
my  dear  lord,  and  you  my  very  dear  lady,  you  may  readily  excuse 
me  from  this  weight,  and  lay  it  on  the  lord  Philip  d'Artois,  constable 
of  France,  and  on  the  count  de  la  Marche ;  for  they  are  nearly  re- 
lated to  him,  and  intend  to  form  a  part  of  the  expedition."  The  duke 
answered,  "  Lord  de  Coucy,  you  have  seen  much  more  than  either 
of  them,  and  know  more  of  war  than  our  cousins  of  Eu  and  de  la 
Marche  ;  and  %e  entreat  you  to  comply  with  our  request."  "  My 
lord,"  said  the  lord  de  Coucy,  "  your  words  are  commands ;  and  I 
will  do  as  you  require,  since  it  is  your  pleasure,  with  the  aid  of  sir 
Guy  de  la  Tr^mouille,  his  brother  sir  William,  and  sir  John  de  Vienne 
admiral  of  France."  The  duke  and  duchess  were  well  pleased  with 
this  answer. 

The  lords  of  France  made  vast  preparations  for  their  expedition  to 
Hungary,  and  solicited  the  company  and  service  of  different  barons, 
knights,  and  squires.  Such  as  were  not  asked,  and  had  a  wish  to  go 
thither,  made  application  to  the  count  d'Eu,  constable  of  France,  the 
count  de  la  Marche  or  the  lord  de  Coucy,  that  they  would  take  them 
in  their  company.  Some  were  accepted  :  but  those  who  were  not, 
considering  the  great  distance  Hungary  and  Turkey  were  from 
France,  greatly  cooled  in  their  aador ;  for,  as  they  were  not  retained, 
they  were  not  sufficiently  wealthy  to  perform  the  journey  with  credit 
to  themselves.  Nothing  was  spared  in  the  preparations  for  the  young 
John  of  Burgundy,  with  regard  to  horses,  armor,  emblazonments, 
dresses,  silver  and  gold  plate,  and  the  duke's  officers  were  fully  em. 
ployed  in  the  business.  Large  sums  of  florins  were  given  to  the  ser- 
vants of  John  of  Burgundy,  who  paid  them  to  the  different  workmen 
as  they  finished  and  brought  home  their  works.  The  barons,  knights, 
and  squires,  to  do  him  honor,  exerted  themselves  to  make  their  equip- 
ments as  handsome  as  possible. 

The  lord  Philip  d'Artois,  count  d'Eu,  made  magnificent  prepara- 
tions ;  for  he  was  determined  to  march  thither  as  constableof  France ; 
and  the  king,  who  much  loved  him,  assisted  him  with  money,  and 
he  acted  in  the  same  manner  with  respect  to  the  lord  Boucicaut,  mar. 
shal  of  France.  The  duke  of  Burgundy,  considering  that  this  expedi. 
tion  would  cost  him  very  large  sums,  and  that  the  state  of  his  wife, 
himself,  and  his  son  Anthony,  ought  not  to  be  any  way  diminished, 
bethought  himself  of  :i  tax  he  had  in  reserve,  in  order  to  find  a  supply 
of  money  for  these  expenses.  He  had  received  from  cities  and  towns 
in  Burgundy,  as  the  usu^l.tax  on  his  eldest  son  receiving  the  order 
of  knighthood,  six  score  thousand  golden  crowns :  but  his  additional 
tax  was  laid  on  all  knights  who  held  fiefs  from  him,  to  attend  his  son 
into  Hungary,  or  compound  in  money.  Some  were  taxed  at  one 
thousand  livres,  others  at  two  thousand  ;  some  at  five  hundred ;  each 
according  to  his  wealth,  or  the  value  of  the  lands.  Ladies  and  an. 
cient  knights,  who  were  unfit  or  disabled  to  undertake  such  an  ex. 
pedition,  paid  compositions  at  the  duke's  pleasure.  The  young 
knights  and  squires  were  exempted  paying,  for  they  were  told,  "  My 
lord  does  not  want  your  money  :  you  must  accompany  the  lord  John 
at  your  own  cost  and  charges,"  Of  this  last  tax,  the  duke  of  Bur. 
gundy  received  from  the  gentler  len  of  his  duchy  sixty  thousand 
crowns,  for  none  were  exempted. 


CHAPTER    LXX. 

THE  COUNT  D'OSTKEVANT,  BROTHEE-IN-LAW  TCI  JOHN  OF  BURSUNDY,  BE- 
INS  DESIROUS  TO  MARCH  TO  HUNSARY,  IS  ADVISED  BY  HIS  FATHER  TO 
ATTEMPT,  IN  PREFERENCE,  THE  RE-CONQUEST  OF  FRIESLAND,  WHICH 
BELONOED  TO  THEM. 

News  of  this  expedition  to  Hungary  was  spread  far  and  near.  On 
its  being  announced  in  Hainault,  knights  and  squires,  eager  for  re. 
iiown,  assembled  together,  and  said  ;  "  It  would  not  be  amiss  if  our 
lord  of  Hainault,  who  is  young  and  promising,  were  to  accompany 
his  brother-in-law,  the  count  de  Nevers,  in  this  expedition ;  and, 
should  it  take  place,  we  must  not  fail  to  attend  him."  The  count 
d'Ostrevant  resided  in  Qaesnoy  at  the  time  such  conversations  were 
held,  and  was  informed  what  his  knights  and  squires  said.  This 
made  him  the  more  willing  to  accompany  his  brolher.in.law,  having 
before  had  such  intentions.  Whenever  the  subject  was  mentioned 
in  his  presence,  he  dissembled  his  real  thoughts,  by  saying  little  about 
it,  meaning  to  consult  his  lord  and  father,  duke  Albert  of  Bavaria, 
count  of  Hainault,  how  he  would  advise  him  to  act. 

It  was  not  many  days  before  he  set  out  to  visit  the  duke  and 
duchess  of  Bavaria  at  the  Hague,  where  they  lived.  He  addressed 
his  father:  "  My  lord,  it  is  currenriy  reported  that  my  brother.in.law 
of  Nevers  has  undertaken  an  expedition  to  Hungary,  and  thence  to 
Turkey,  against  the  sultan  Bajazet.  There  must  be  grand  deeds  of 
arms  performed  ;  and  at  this  moment  I  am  perfectly  idle,  knowing 
not  whither  to  bear  arms  :  I  wish  to  learn  your  intentions,  if  it  would 
be  agreeable  to  you  that  I  should  accompany  my  brother-in.law  on 
this  honorable  expedition,  with  one  hundred  of  our  chivalry.  My 
lord  and  lady  of  Burgundy  will  thank  me  for  so  doing;  and  there  are 


many  knights  and  squires  in  Hainault  who  will  eagerly  go  with  me," 
Duke  Albert  replied,  like  one  who  had  well  weighed  the  subject ; 
"  William,  since  thou  hast  so  great  a  desire  to  travel,  and  to  seek  for 
deeds  of  arms  in  Hungary  and  Turkey,  against  a  people  and  country 
who  have  never  done  us  any  wrong,  it  must  be  caused  by  vain-glory 
alone,  for  thou  hast  not  a  shadow  of  reason  to  induce  thee  to  go 
thither.  Let  John  of  Bur^ndy  and  our  cousins  of  France  perforin 
their  enterprise,  and  do  thou  undertake  one  that  more  nearly  touches 
Us.  March  to  Friesland,  and  conquer  back  that  country,  which  was 
our  inheritance  ;  for  the  Fiieslanders  have,  by  rebellion,  withdravrn 
themselves  from  our  obedience  ;  and,  if  thou  undertake  this,  I  will 
assist  thee,"  This  speech  from  his  father  was  very  agreeable  to  the 
count  d'Ostrevant,  and  raised  his  spirit :  he  answered,  "  My  lord, 
you  say  well ;  and,  if  it  be  your  opinion  I  should  undertake  such  an 
expedition,  I  will  do  so  heartily."  By  little  and  litde,  the  matter 
was  so  long  talked  over  between  the  father  and  son,  that  the  invasion 
of  Friesland  was  agieed  upon;  and  a  circumstance  I  shall  relata 
greatly  helped  him  in  this  matter. 

The  count  d'Ostrevant  had  at  that  time,  for  his  principal  adviser, 
a  squire  of  Hainault,  called  Fier-a-bras,  or  the  bastard  of  Vertain. 
He  was  equal  in  prudence  as  in  arms,  so  that  when  the  count  told  him 
what  his  father  had  said,  he  replied,  "  Sir,  my  lord  your  father  gives 
you  excellent  advice.  It  will  be  more  for  your  honor  to  undertake 
this  expedition  than  to  join  that  to  Hungary ;  and,  when  you  begin 
your  preparations  for  it,  you  will  find  plenty  of  knights  and  squires 
in  Hainault  and  elsewhere,  ready  to  accompany  and  assist  you.  But 
if  you  really  are  in  earnest  to  undertake  it,  I  would  recommend  that 
you  first  go  to  England,  to  make  known  your  intentions  to  the  knights 
and  squires  of  that  country ;  and  to  entreat  the  king  of  England, 
your  cousin,  that  he  would  permit  you  to  retain  knights,  squires,  and 
archers,  and  allow  them  to  accept  of  your  pay,  and  to  accompany 
you  from  England.  ,The  English  are  men  of  valor :  if  you  succeed 
in  obtaining  their  assistance,  you  will  go  far  to  be  successful ;  and 
if  you  can  prevail  on  your  cousin,  the  earl  of  Derby,  to  take  part  and 
come  with  you,  there  will  be  still  greater  chances  of  success,  and 
your  enterprise  will  gain  more  renown."  The  count  d'Ostrevant  iii. 
cUned  to  the  council  of  Fier-i-bras  de  Vertain,  for  he  thought  it 
good  ;  and,  when  he  spoke  of  it  to  the  lord  de  Gomegines,  he  like, 
wise  agreed  to  it,  as  did  all  who  were  friends  to  the  count.  News 
of  this  was  whispered  throughout  Hainault,  and  a  proclamation  soon 
after  issued,  to  prohibit  all  knights  and  squires  from  quitting  the 
country,  to  form  part  of  any  expedition  to  Hungary  or  elsewhere,  for 
that  the  count  d'Ostrevant  needed  their  services,  and  would,  this 
summer,  lead  them  against  Friesland. 

We  will,  for  a  while,  leave  this  matter,  and  speak  of  othets  that 
were  in  greate;:  forwardness. 


CHAPTER    LXXI. 

JOHN  OF  BUROUNDT,  COUNT  OP  NEVERS,  LEADS  AN  ARMY  INTO  flUNMARY 
AGAINST  THE  TURKS.  THE  NEGOTIATIONS  FOR  THE  MARRIAGE  OF  SING 
RICHARD  OP  ENGLAND  WITH  THE  ELDEST  PRINCESS  OF  PRANCE  ARE  CON. 
TINUED. 

The  knights  and  squires  in  difierent  countries  were  all  alive  at  the 
wars  that  seemed  likely  to  take  place  in  opposite  quarters :  some 
made  themselves  ready  for  the  expedition  to  Hungary ;  others  for  that 
to  Friesland :  and  whenever  they  met  they  convei-sed  on  these  sub. 
jects.  The  count  de  Nevers  was  prepared ;  and  all  (hose  knights 
had  been  enrolled  who  were  to  be  under  his  charges,  and  to  accom 
paiy  aim.  The  purveyances  wera,v^ry  considerable  and  well  ar- 
ranged ;  and,  as  the  honor  of  the  expedition  was  given  to  him,  he  mada 
handsome  presents  to  his  knights  and  squires,  and  gave  them  many 
stores;  for,  as  the  journey  was  long  and  expensive,  it  was  but  proper 
the  men-at-arms  should  be  aided  to  support  them.  In  like  manner  did 
other  lords  act ;  such  as  the  constable  of  France,  the  count  de  la 
Marche,  the  lords  Philip  and  Henry  de  Bar,  the  lord  de  Coucy,  sir 
Guy  de  la  Trfonouille,  sir  John  de  Vienne  admiral  of  France,  Bou. 
cicaut  marshal  of  France,  sir  Reginald  de  Roye,  the  lords  de  St.  Pol, 
de  Montmorel,  de  Saint  Py,  the  haze  de  Flanders,  sir  Louis  de  Bt6z6, 
his  brother,  and  the  borgne  de  Monquel,  with  many  more  ;  for  they 
amounted  to  one  thousand  knights  and  as  many  squires,  all  men  of 
tried  courage  and  enterprise. 

They  left  their  homes  about  the  middle  of  March,  and  advanced 
in  good  array  by  companies.  They  found  all  the  roads  open  to  them, 
for  the  king  of  Germany  had  commanded  that  his  country  and  Bohe. 
mia  should  afford  them  every  friendly  assistance  to  supply  their  wants, 
and  that  the  prices  of  provision  should  on  no  account  be  raised.  Thus 
did  these  lords  of  France  march  to  the  assistance  of  the  king  of  Hun. 
gary,  whose  army  was  to  have  a  pitched  battle^ against  that  of  Bajazet, 
on  the  aOth  day  of  the  ensuing  month  of  May.*  They  passed  Lor . 
rain,  the  counties  of  Bar  and  Montbelliard,  the  duchy  of  Burgundy, 
and  entering  Aussais.t  traversed  that  whole  countj-y,  and,  haying 
crossed  the  Rhine  in  many  places,  marched  through  the  county  of 
Ferrette  and  entered  Austria.  This  is  an  extensive  and  vrild  country, 
with  difficult  passes ;  but  they  advanced  with  so  good  an  inclination, 
that  they  did  not  suffer  from  the  labor  and  fatigue.    The  chief  con. 
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renation  of  the  French  lords  was  concerning  the  power  of  the  Turks, 
which  they  seemed  to  make  very  light  of. 

The  duke  of  Austria  gave  the  French  lords  a  handsome  reception ; 
but  he  was  particularly  attentive  to  John  of  Burgundy,  for  the  lord 
Otho,  eldest  son  to  the  duke,  had  espoused  Mary  of  Burgundy,  his 
sister.*  All  these  French  lords  were  to  assemble  at  a  city  called 
Buda,  in  Hungary.    Let  us  return  to  the  affairs  of  France. 

You  have  before  heard  that  the  king  of  England  had  sent  as  embassa- 
dors to  the  king  of  France,  to  conclude  a  marriage  between  him  and  his 
daughter  Isabella,  the  archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  bishop  of  St.  David's, 
the  earl  marshal,  the  earl  of  Rutland,  son  to  the  duke  of  York.sir Henry 
Clifford,  the  lord  Beaumont,  the  lord  Despencer,  sir  John  de  R'obesart, 
and  several  more.  They  had  succeeded  \yell  in  the  business,  and 
the  French  king  made  them  welcome,  as  did  his  uncles  and  council. 
The  embassadors  returned  to  England  in  high  spirits,  and  gave  the 
king  great  hopes  that  his  wishes  would  be  gratified.  King  Richard 
was  not  idle  in  the  business,  but  during  the  following  winter,  fre. 
quently  reminded  the  king  and  council  of  France  of  it,  who  were  far 
from  being  adverse,  for  they  considered  it  as  one  of  the  surest  means 
to  put  an  end  to  the  wars  which  had  lasted  so  long  between  France 
and  England.  The  treaty  was  carried  on  with  eagerness  and  friend, 
ship  on  both  sides ;  and  the  king  of  England  promised,  from  the 
■  power  he  had  over  his  subjects,  that  there  should  be  peace  between 
the  two  countries.  To  conclude  the  business,  the  earl  of  Rutland 
and  the  earl  marshal,  were  again  sent  to  Paris.  They  were  lodged 
at  the  Croix  du  Tiroir,  and,  with  their  attendants,  occupied  the  whole 
of  that  street,  and  part  of  another :  they  were  full  six  hundred  hOT3e,t 
and  remained  in  Paris  upward  of  three  weeks,  supplied  with  every- 
thing from  the  king  of  France. 


CHAPTER    LXXII. 
fss  QircEir  OF  haples,  widow  to  toe  late  ddek  of  anjou,  obtains 

JUVeXEJIT  IN  FAELIAJUENT  ASAINST  SIK  FETEB  DE  CBAON. 

DoElHS  the  time  these  embassadors  were  at  Paris  negotiating  the 
marriage  of  the  king  of  England,  the  dowager  queen  of  Naples  was 
also  there,  busily  employed  in  her  own  concerns,  for  she  was  a  lady  of 
great  activity.  Her  business  at  that  time  was  before  the  parliament, 
where  she  was  pleading  two  causes :  one  for  thb  inheritance  of  the 
county  of  Roussy  against  the  count  de  Brianne ;  for  the  late  d  uke  of  An. 
jou,  her  lord,  had  bought  and  paid  for  it  to  a  lady  who  was  countess  de 
Roussy,  some  time  wife  to  sir  Louis  de  N^mur,  from  whom  she  was 
divorced.  The  other  was  against  sir  Peter  deCraon,  from  whom 
she  claimed  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  francs,  and  which  she 
proved  he  had  received  for  and  in  the  name  of  her  late  lord  the 
king  of  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Jerusalem,  on  condition  to  pay  the  same 
to  him  in  la  Puglia;  but,  when  he  was  informed  of  the  king  of  Naples' 
death,  he  no  longer  continued  his  journey  but  returned  to  France,  mak- 
ing  use  of  the  above-mentioned  sum  to  his  own  profit,  without  render, 
ing  any  account  of  it  to  the  queen  of  Naples,  nor  to  her  two  children 
Lewis  and  Charles,  but  dissipating  it  in  folly  and  extravagance.  This 
was  the  cause,  as  the  queen  of  Naples  said,  of  the  loss  of  that  king- 
dom, which  was  regained  by  Margaret  Durazzo  and  the  heirs  of  sir 
Charles  Durazzo ;  for  the  soldiers  of  her  late  lord,  who  were  aiding 
her  to  continue  the  war  in  Calabria  and  la  Puglia,  deserted  her  for 
mini,  of  pay:  many  had  turned  to  the  count  de  St.  Severino  and  to 
Margaret  Durazzo,  and  others  had  retired  from  the  war. 

All  these  matters  were  pleaded  in  the  courts  of  the  parliament  at 
Paris,  forupward  of  three  years ;  although  sir  Peter  de  Craon  was  absent, 
his  advocates  defended  him  well.  They  said,  that  in  regard  to  the  sum 
of  one  hundred  thousand  francs  which  he  was  charged  with  having 
received  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Naples,  that  king  was  indebted 
to  him  as  much,  if  not  more,  for  the  great  and  noble  services  he  had 
rendered  him.  Notwithstanding  the  length  of  time  this  cause  lasted, 
it  was  impossible  to  put  off  for  ever  its  conclusion  ;  and  the  lady  was 
very  urgent  that  judgment  should  be  given  by  the  parhament.  The 
judges,  having  considered  the  matter  well,  declared  they  would  give 
no  judgment  until  both  parties  were  personally  before  them.  This 
was  then  difficult  to  accomplish,  from  the  disgrace  sir  Peter  de  Craon 
was  in  with  the  king  and  the  duke  of  Orieans,  for  his  attempt  to 
assassinate  the  constable.  The  lady,  finding  nothing  would  be  done 
until  sir  Peter  was  before  the  court,  perfectly  free  from  every  other 
charge  except  what  she  accused  him  of,  and  with  full  liberty  to  go 
anywhere  in  France,  exerted  herself  greatly  to  obtain  this  for  hira, 
that  an  end  might  be  put  to  her  suit  Her  solicitations  with  the  king, 
the  duke  of  Orieans,  the  count  de  Penthievre,  sir  John  Harpedane 
and  others,  who  had  any  complaints  against  him,  were  successful, 
and  he  was  acquitted  of  all  ather  charges.  I  know  not  whether  it 
iiappened  through  dissimulation  or  otherwise,  but  he  was  shown 
peat  attention  and  kindness  by  the  nobles  and  ladies  of  France  until 
ilie  time  when  judgment  was  to  be  given.  He  kept  up  as  great  state 
at  Paris  as  ever  he  had  done,  and  was  appointed  to  receive  the  Eng- 
glish  embassadors,  and  to  introduce  them  to  the  king,  his  brother. 


•There  is  a  mistnke  here.  Leopold  IV.,  duke  of  Auitiia,  married  Catherine. not 
Mary,  dauchter  of  Philippe  ie  Hardi.  and  sister  of  Jean-sans-peur.  the  leader  ot  this 

expedition. — Ed.  ,  i     u     j    j    c-- 

t  The  monk  of  St.  Denis  says  that  Jiew  numbers  were  more  than  twelve  hundiwi.  bix 
hundred  horsemen,  with  their  attendanU  on/oot,  (uwai  custumary.)  would  mou«. 
Jo  that  nuiubtr.— £b. 


and  uncles,  for  he  was  a  knight  perfectly  well  versed  in  all  such  cere- 
monies. 

The  day  was  fixed  for  the  parliament  to  decide  on  the  queen  ol 
Naples'  complaints :  the  sentence  had  before  been  determined  upon 
and  waited  solely  for  the  appearance  of  all  parties  concerned.  A 
great  number  of  the  nobility  attended,  that  it  might  have  more  au- 
thenticity ;.  among  whom  were  the  queen  of  Sicily  and  .Jerusalem, 
duchess  of  Anjou  and  countess  of  Provence,  her  son  Charles,  prince 
of  Tarentum,  and  John  of  Blois,  more  commonly  called  John  of  Brit, 
tany,  count  de  Penthievre  and  Limoges,  the  dukes  of  Orleans,  Berry, 
Burgundy,  and  Bourbon,  the  count  de  Brianne  and  the  bishop  of  Laon, 
whom  the  queen  had  brought  before  the  court  on  the  subject  of  her 
claim  on  the  county  of  Roussy.  Sir  Peter  de  Craon  was  likewis« 
there,  attended  by  many  of  his  relations  and  friendB. 

The  matter  of  the  county  of  Roussy  was  first  disposed  of ;  and  thei 
judgment  of  the  court  was  solemnly  'pronounced,  that  the  county 
should  belong  to  the  count  de  Brianne,  and  to  his  heirs,  who 
was  to  have  immediate  possession  given  him  ;  but  the  queen  ot 
Naples  was  to  be  repaid  in  money  the  full  amount  of  what  her  late 
lord,  the  duke  of  Anjou,  had  given  to  the  countess  of  Roussy,  lately 
deceased.  The  heirs  of  the  countess  of  Roussy,  to  whom  the  lands 
belonged,  thanked  the  court  for  the  judgment  they  had  giv<"n.  The 
president,  who  was  to  declare  the  sentence  in  the  second  cause,  now 
rose,  and  said,  "the  parliament  had  determined  that  air  Peter  de  Craon 
was  indebted  to  the  queen  of  Naples  in  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thou, 
sand  francs,  which  he  must  pay  to  her,  or  be  committed  to  prison 
until  it  was  done  completely  to  her  satisfaction."  The  queen  thanked 
the  court  for  their  judgment,  and,  instantly,  on  her  request,  sir  Peter 
de  Craon  was  arrested,  in  the  king's  name,  and  carried  to  the  prison 
of  the  Louvre,  where  he  was  confined  and  well  guarded.  Upon  this, 
the  parliament  broke  up,  and  every  one  returned  to  his  home.  Thus 
were  these  two  sentences  given,  through  the  activity  of  the  duchess 
of  Aqjou. 

CHAPTER    LXXIII. 

THE  MARKIASE  IS  OONCT.tmED  BETWEEN  KINO  EICHARD  OF  ENOLAND 
AND  THE  LADT  ISABELLA,  ELDEST  DAD&HTER  TO  CHAKLES  VI.  KING  OF 
FEANCE.  THE  DUKE  OF  LANCASTER  MARRIES  A&AIN.  SIR  PETER  VB 
CRAON  IS,  AFTER  SOME  TIME,  DELIVERED  FROM  PRISON,  AT  THE 
ENTREATY    OF   THE   YODNG    QtJEEN   OF    ENGLAND. 

The  earl  marshal,  the  earl  of  Rutland,  and  the  English  embassa- 
dors remained  for  twenty-two  days  in  Paris,  where  they  were  excel- 
lently well  entertained  by  the  king  and  his  court ;  their  negotiaticna 
were  successful,  and  the  marriage  between  the  king  of  Engloiid 
and  the  princess  Isabella  was  agreed  on.  She  was  betrothed  and 
espoused  by  the  earl  marshal,  as  proxy  for  the  king  of  England,  and 
the  lady,  ever  after,  was  styled  queen  of  England.  I  was  at  the 
time  told  it  was  pleasant  to  see  that,  young  as  she  was,  she  knew 
well  how  to  act  the  queen.  When  this  busmess  was  completed,  and 
the  different  treaties  signed  and  sealed,  the  embassadors  took  their 
leave  of  the  king  and  his  court,  and  departed  from  Paris  to  Calais, 
on  their  return  to  England,  where  they  were  joyfully  received  by  the 
king,  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  and  the  lords  attached  to  the  king's  per- 
son and  pleasures. 

However  much  others  might  be  pleased,  it  was  not  so  with  the 
duke  of  Gloucester ;  for  he  saw  plainly  that  by  this  marriage  peace 
would  be  established  between  the  two  kingdoms,  which  sorely  dis. 
pleased  him,  unless  it  should  be  such  a  peace  as  would  redound  to 
the  honor  of  England,  and  everything  were  placed  on  the  same  foot. 
ing  as  when  the  war  broke  out  in  Gascony.  He  frequently  conversed 
on  this  subject  with  his  brother  the  duke  of  York,  and,  whenever  the 
occasion  was  favorable,  endeavored  to  draw  him  over  to  his  way  of 
thinking,  for  he  was  but  of  weak  understanding.  He  dared  not  speak 
so  freely  to  his  elder  brother  of  Lancaster,  whq,  was  of  the  king's 
party,  and  well  satisfied  with  this  marriage,  on  account  of  his  two 
daughters  the  queens  o/  Castille  and  Tortugal.  At  this  period,  the 
duke  of  Lancaster  married  his  third  wife,  the  daughter  of  a  Hain- 
ault  knight,  called  sir  Paon  de  Ruet :  he  had  formerly  been  one  o( 
the  knights  to  the  good  and  noble  queen  Philippa  of  England,  who 
much  loved  the  Hainaulters,  as  she  was  herself  of  that  country. 

This  lady  whom  the  duke  of  Lancaster  married  was  called  Cath- 
erine,* and  in  her  youth  had  been  of  the  household  of  the  duclie.is 
Blanche  of  Lancaster.  Before  the  lady  Blanche's  death,  and  even 
when  the  duke  was  married  to  his  second  wife  Constance,  the 
daughter  of  don  Pedro,  he  cohabited  with  the  lady  Catherine  de 
Ruet  who  was  then  married  to  an  English  knight  now  dead.t 

The  duke  of  Lancaster  had  three  childrent  by  her,  previous  to  his 
marriage,  two  sons  and  a  daughter:  the  eldest  sen  was  named  John 
lord  Beaufort  of  Lancaster ;  the  other  Thomas,  whom  the  duke  k€  pt  at 
the  schools  in  Oxford,  and  made  a  gi-eat  churchman  and  civilian .  He 
was  afterwards  bishop  of  Lincoln,  which  is  the  richest  bishopric  in 
the  kingdom :  from  affection  to  these  children,  the  duke  married 
their  mother,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  France  and  England,  for 


»  Catherine  Swynford.— Ed.  t  Sir  Hugh  Swynford. 

X  Froissart  mistakes  in  the  number,  and  Thomas  for  Henry.  According  m  Sandford. 
bn  had  four  children  by  Catherine  Swynford :  John  Beaufort,  earl  of  Somerset— Hcori 
Beaui'ort,  bishop  of  Winchester  and  cardinal  of  Beaufort— Thomas  Beaufort,  duke  o 
^eter  and  earl  of  Dorset— Joan  Beaufort,  countess  of  Westmoreland. 

B'or  Autbei  puticuJAn,  see  Saudtbid  and  Dugdole. 
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Catherine  Swynford  was  of  base  extraction  in  comparison  to  his  two 
former  duchesaes  Blanche  and  Constance.  When  this  marriage  was 
announced  to  the  ladies  of  high  rank  in  England,  such  as  the  duchess 
of  Gloucester,  the  countess  of  Derby,  the  countess  of  Arundel,  and 
others  connected  with  the  royal  family,  they  were  greatly  shocked, 
and  thought  the  duke  much  to  blame.  They  said, "  he  had  sadly  dis. 
graced  himself  by  thus  marrying  his  concubine ;"  and  addpd,  that, 
"  since  it  was  so,  she  would  be  ^e  second  lady  in  the  kingdom,  atid 
the  queen  would  be  dishonorably  accompanied  by  her ;  but  that,  for 
their  parts,  they  would  leave  her  to  do  the  honors  alone,  for  ihey 
would  never  enter  any  place  where  she  was.  They  themselves 
would  be  disgraced  if  they  suffered  such  a  base-born  duchess,  who 
had  been  the  duke's  concuuine  a  long  time  before  and  during  his 
marriages,  to  take  precedence,  and  their  hearts  would  burst  with  grief 
were  it  to  happen?'  Those  who  were  the  most  outrageous  on  the 
subject  were  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Gloucester.  They  considered 
the  duke  of  Lancaster  as  a  doating  fool  for  thus  marrying  his  concu. 
bine,  and  declared  they  would  never  honor  his  lady  by  calling  her 
sister.  The  duke  of  York  made  light  of  the  matter,  for  he  lived 
chiefly  with  the  king  and  his  brother  of  Lancaster.  The  duke  of 
Gloucester  was  of  a  different  way  of  thinking:  although  the  young- 
est of  the  three  brothers,  he  yielded  to  no  man's  opinion,  was  naturally 
very  proud  and  overbearing,  and  in  opposition  to  the  king's  ministers, 
unless  he  could  turn  them  as  he  willed.  Catherine  Ruet,  however, 
remained  duchess  of  Lancaster,  and  the  second  lady  in  England,  as 
long  as  she  lived.  She  was  a  lady  accustomed  to  honors,  for  she  had 
been  brought  up  at  court  during  her  youth,  and  the  duke  fondly  loved 
the  children  he  had  by  her,  as  he  showed  during  his  life  and  at  his  death, 
I  must  mention,  that  when  the  sentence  of  the  court  of  parliament 
at  Paris  had  been  pronounced  against  sir  Peter  de  Craon  in  favor  of 
the  queen  of  Naples,  he  was  confounded.  Finding  that  he  must 
refund  the  one  hundred  thousand  francs  or  remain  his  whole  Ufe  in 
prison,  he  listened  to  the  council  that  was  given  him  from  the  duke 
ind  duchess  of  Burgundy.  They  advised  him  to  solicit  the  young 
queen  of  England  to  intercede  with  the  queen  of  Naples  to  obtain  his 
/jbei  ty  for  fifteen  days  only,  that  he  might  seek  out  his  friends  in 
Paris  to  pay  this  money,  or  to  become  his  sureties  until  he  had  pro- 
cured it  in  Brittany  or  elsewhere,  engaging  to  return  with  the  sum 
he  was  condemned  to  pay.  The  queen  of  Naples  complied  with  the 
request  of  the  queen  of  England,  but  on  condition  that  sir  Peter  de 
Craon  should  every  night  sleep  in  his  prison  at  the  Louvre,  Sir  Peter 
jught  for  aid  among  his  relatives  in  vain  ;  for  the  sum  was  too  great 
>r  them  to  advance,  and  they  refused  being  his  sureties.  At  the 
nd  of  the  fifteen  days,  he  was  forced  to  return  to  his  prison,  where 
c  was  stiictly  guarded  day  and  night,  and  at  his  own  proper  costs. 
We  will  now  speak  of  what  actions  and  enterprises  the  count  de 
fevers  and  the  Jords  of  France  performed  this  summer  in  Hungary  ; 
md  then  say  something  of  the  expedition  the  earl  of  Hainault  and 
earl  of  Ostrevant  made  into  Friesland. 


CHAPTER    LXXIV. 

OEN  OF  BURODNDY,  CODNT  OF  IfEVERS,  PASSES  THE  DANtJBE  WITH  HIS 
ARMY.  AFTER  THE  CAPTURE  OF  SEVERAL  PLACES,  THE  TOWH  OF  IflCO- 
POtl  IS  BESIEGED.* 

On  the  arrival  of  the  count  de  Nevers  with  his  army,  which  was 
composed  of  numbers  of  valiant  men  from  France  and  other  caun. 
tries,  at  Buda  in  Hungary,  the  king  gave  them  a  most  hearty  recep. 
tion,  as  indeed  he  ought,  for  to  serve  him  they  were  come.  It  was 
'he  intention  of  the  king  of  Hungary,  before  he  took  the  field,  to 
obtain  some  certain  intelligence  of  the  movements  of  Bajazet,  who 
had  given  him  notice  since  last  February  to  increase  his  forces,  as  he 
would  in  the  course  of  the  month  of  May  lead  an  immense  army  to 
cross  the  Danube  and  offer  combat  to  the  Hungarians.  Many  won. 
dered  how  this  c«uld  be  done  ;  but  others  replied :  "  Nothing  was 
mpossible  to  man  ;  that  as  Bajazet  was  of  great  valor  and  enterprise, 
and  had  said  he  would  do  so,  he  would  surely  accomplish  it;  but,  if 
he  failed  in  his  threat,  and  did  not  cross  the  Danube,  we  ought  to 
cross  it,  and  enter  his  kingdom  of  Turkey.  The  king  of  Hungary 
could  lead  thither  one  hundred  thousand  men,  including  foreigners, 
which  was  sufficient  to  conquer  all  Turkey,  and  even  to  advance  to 
the  kingdom  of  Persia.  If  we  gain  a  victory  over  Bajazet,  we  shall 
so  far  succeed  that  we  may  conquer  Syria'and  the  Holy  Land,  and 
deliver  Jerusalem  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Sultan  and  the  enemies  of 
our  God.  In  the  ensuing  summer,  the  kings  of  France  and  England 
will  jointly  raise  a  large  force  of  men-at-arms  and  archers ;  and,  when 
they  shall  be  united  to  us,  nothing  will  be  able  to  withstand  so  pow. 
crful  an  army." 

Such  were  the  conversations  of  the  French  in  Hungary,  When 
the  month  of  May  arrived,  being  disappointed  in  their  expectations 
of  hearing  of  the  march  of  Bajazet,  the  king  of  Hungary  sent  scouts 
luross  the  Danube  toseek  intelligence,  and,  at  the  same  time,  issued  his 
ummous  for  his  power  to  assemble.  The  knights  of  Rhodes  came 
hither  in  numbers  during  the  month  of  May,  looking  for  the  arrival 
if  the  Saracens,  but  no  news  was  heard  of  them.     The  king  of  Hun. 

*  "Nicopoli"— on  the  Danube,  in  Balgnria,  sixty  leagues  N.W.  from  Adrianople.  [t 
I  famous  for  the  battle,  in  1393,  between  Sigismond,  king  of  Hungary,  and  Bajaiet. 
ligismond  lost  the  battle  and  twenty  thousand  men ;  but  it  cost  Bigazet  sixty  thousand. 
«bo  were  left  dead  on  the  Held. 


gary,  on  this,  sent  some  Hungarians  who  were  used  to  arms,  and 
well  acquainted  with  the  country,  beyond  the  Danube,  but  thof 
were  as  unsuccessful  as  his  former  scouts,  in  not  meeting  Bajazet  • 
they  heard  that  he  was  still  in  Asia,  at  Damascus,  Antioch,  or  Alex, 
andria.  The  king,  on  receiving  this  information,  called  a  council  of 
his  lords,  and  those  who  were  come  from  France,  who  were  eagei 
to  signalize  themselves,  to  consider  how  they  should  act  in  this  emer. 
gency.  The  king  told  them  that  he  had  sent  some  expert  men.at. 
arms  to  seek  Bajazet,  who  had  advanced  far  into  Turkey;  and  that 
there  was  no  appearance  Bajazet  would  this  summer  put  the  menace 
into  execution,  of  crossing  the  Danube  to  oflTer  him  battle.  The  king 
wished  to  have  advice  on  tliis  matter,  more  especially  from  the  French 
lords.  The  lord  de  Coucy  having  consulted  with  the  other  barons, 
answered  for  them,  that  if  Bajazet  should  have  told  lies,  and  deceived 
them  by  not  keeping  his  word,  they  ought  not  for  that  to  remain  idle, 
but  attempt  some  deeds  of  arms,  since  they  were  come  thither  to 
that  effect ;  that  all  the  French,  Germans,  and  other  foreigners,  were 
willing  to  meet  the  Turks ;  and  if  under  the  command  of  Bajazet  8i> 
much  the  better,  as  it  would  redound  more  to  their  honor.  What 
the  lord  de  Coucy  said  was  approved  of  by  the  French,  Germans, 
Bohemians,  and  others,  as  the  most  advantageous  manner  of  employ. 
ing  the  season. 

Orders  were,  in  consequence,  issued  by  the  king  and  marshals, 
that  every  one  be  prepared  by  a  certain  day,  which  was  appointed  on 
the  octave  of  Saint  John  the  Baptist,  to  march  for  Turkey,  "These 
orders  were  punctually  obeyed  ;  and  you  would  have  seen  servants 
busily  employed  in  preparing  all  things  for  their  masters'  wants.  The 
lords  of  France  were  desirous  of  making  a  handsome  figure,  and  ex, 
amined  well  their  armor  and  equipages,  sparing  no  money  to  have 
them  as  complete  as  possible.  Their  appearance  was  grandly  mag. 
nificent,  when  they  took  the  field  from  Buda,  the  principal  city  of 
Hungary,  The  constable  of  Hungary  had  the  command  of  the  van 
division,  because  he  knew  the  country  well,  and  led  with  him  a  large  - 
body  of  Hungarians  and  Germans.  Next  to  liim  marched  the  French 
lords,  the  constable  of  France,  the  count  de  la  Marche,  the  lord  de 
Coucy,  the  lords  Henry  and  Philip  de  Bar,  and  many  more. 

With  the  king  of  Hungary  rode  the  greatest  barons  of  his  realm, 
as  was  proper,  and  by  his  side  John  of  Burgundy,  who  often  con. 
versed  with  him.  They  were  full  sixty  thousand  horse  :  the  infantry 
were  few  in  number,  indeed  none  but  the  followers  of  the  army. 
The  array  of  the  Christians  was  noble  and  handsome  ;  and  among 
the  Hungarians  we^e  many  cross-bow  men  on  horseback.  This  army 
advanced  until  it  came  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  which  it  crossed 
in  barges,  boats,  and  pontoons,  prepared  some  time  since  for  this 
purpose.  It  was  more  than  eight  days  before  all  had  passed  over ; 
and  as  they  landed  on  the  opposite  shore,  they  lodged  themselves  to 
wait  for  their  companions.  "The  Danube  divides  the  kingdoms  oi 
Hungary  and  Turkey,  When  the  whole  army  had  crossed,  they 
were  delighted  to  find  themselves  on  Turkish  ground,  for  they  were 
impatient  to  try  the  courage  of  the  Turks,  After  a  council  they  re 
solved  to  besiege  a  town  in  Turkey  called  Comecte,*  and  made  pre 
parations  to  invest  it  on  all  sides.  This  could  easily  he  done ;  foi 
it  is  situated  in  an  open  plain,  with  a  river  deep  enough  to  bear  ves 
sels,  called  the  Mecte,t  which  rises  in  Turkey,  and  falls  into  the 
Danube  near  the  sea.  This  river  Danube  is  very  wide,  and  has 
more  than  four  hundred  leagues  of  course  from  its  spring  to  the  sea ; 
it  would  be  the  most  profitable  of  rivers  to  Hungary  and  the  adjoin, 
ing  countries,  if  the  vessels  it  carries  could  have  a  free  passage  to  the 
sea,  hut  that  is  impossible ;  for,  right  at  its  mouth,  there  is  a  moun. 
tain  which  divides  it  into  two  parts,  and  chokes  the  passage :  the 
noise  of  the  water  is  so  tremendous,  no  vessel  dares  approach  it,  and 
it  may  be  heard  seven  leagues  off.  On  both  sides  of  the  river  Mecte 
are  fertile  meads,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  inhabitants,  and  vine, 
yards,  which  in  favorable  seasons  produce  good  wines.  The  Turks 
vintage  them,  and,  when  made,  they  are  put  into  goat-skins,  and 
sold  to  the  christians,  for,  according  to  their  religion,  they  are  for. 
bidden  to  taste  wine  under  pain  of  death  :  at  least  when  discovered 
so  doing,  they  are  punished  ;  they  make  pleasant  beverages  of  many 
other  excellent  fruits  and  spices,  and  are  accustomed  to  drink  much 
of  goat's  milk,  during  the  hot  weather,  to  refresh  and  cool  them. 

The  king  of  Hungary  encamped  his  army  before  this  town  with, 
out  opposition,  for  no  one  made  any  attempt  to  prevent  the  siege ;  not 
was  there  any  person  or  army  in  the  place,  from  Bajazet,  to  guard  or 
defend  it.  On  their  arrival,  they  found  the  fruits  ripe,  which  was  a  > 
great  comfort  to  them.  Many  attacks  were  made  on  the  town,  but 
they  were  valiantly  opposed  by  the  inhabitants,  tn  the  expectation  of 
daily  receiving  reinforcements  from  Bajazet,  their  lord,  to  raise  the 
siege.  None,  however,  came,  and  the  city  was  taken  by  storm,  with 
great  slaughter  of  men,  women,  and  children ;  for  the  Christians  on 
entering  it  spared  none.  When  Comecte  had  thus  been  destroyed, 
the  king  of  Hungary  decamped  with  his  army  and  advanced  farther 
'!!'°  '^1'''''^^  toward  the  large  city  of  Nicopoli ;  but,  before  he  arrived 
there,  he  came  to  a  town  called  Laquaire,  where  he  encamped  fifte«i:i 
days,  for  it  was  so  long  before  he  could  conquer  it.  This  was  also 
taken  by  storm,  and  destroyed.  They  then  marched  to  another  towt. 
and  castle  called  Brehappe,  governed  by  a  Turkish  knight,  the  lord 
of  the  place,  who  had  with  him  a  strong  garrison. 

The  king  of  Hungary  encamped  his  Hungarians  about  a  leagiM 
T"Coiiie<!t»" 
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distant  from  it  on  account  of  water,  for  there  was  none  nearer  Bre. 
nsppe;  but  the  counts  de  Nevers,  d'Eu,  de  la  Marche.and  the  lords 
lo  Uoucy,  Boucicaut,  de  Saimpi,  de  Roye,  Henry  and  Philip  de  Bar, 
with  more  than  a  thousand  French  knights  and  squires,  made  their 
approaches  close  to  the  town.  The  connt  de  Neveis  had  been 
created  a  knight  by  the  king  of  Hungary,  on  his  entering  Turkey; 
and,  the  day  he  displayed  his  banner,  upward  of  three  hundred  were 
knighted.  Those  who  had  advanced  to  the  town  won  it,  within  four 
days,  by  assault;  but  the  castle  was  too  strong, snd  resisted  aU  their 
attaeks.    The  lord  of  Brehappa,  whoM  name  wit,  I  beUeva,  Corba. 


into  the  town,  to  the  joy  of  the  inhabitants.  Balachius  remained  ii 
the  castle  of  Brehappe,  and  Ruffin  took  the  first  opportunity  of  set 
ting  out,  passing  the  ChiistiBn  army  in  the  night,  for  be  was  wal 
acquainted  with  the  country,  and  cossed  the  HeUespont  to  learn  in 
telligence  where  Bajazet  was. 

In  truth,  Bajazet  was  at  Cairo  with  the  sultan  of  Babylon,  to  loUcii 
his  aid,  and  there  the  Turk  found  him.  When  Bajaxet  saw  him,  he 
was  much  surprised,  and  imagined  something  extraordinary  had  hep. 
pened.  He  called  to  him.  and  asked  how  things  were  going  on  £ 
Turkey.   "  My  lord."  nplM  he, "  diay  ai«  wrfanzioartoiMrM 
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das,  a  very  valiant  man,'  saved  many  of  his  people  within  the  castle. 
He  had  three  brothers,  called  Maladius,  Balachius,  and  Ruffin. 
After  the  capture  of  the  town,  the  Christians  were  seven  days  before 
the  castle,  and  attacked  it  many  times,  but  they  lost  more  than  they 
gained.  These  four  brothers  showed  they  were  men  of  valor  by  the 
defence  they  made.  The  French  lords  having  well  considered  the 
strength  of  the  castle,  and  that  they  lost  more  than  they  won,  saw 
plainly  their  attempts  would  be  vain,  and  decamped,  for  they  had 
heard  the  king  of  Hungary  was  desirous  to  lay  siege  to  Nicopoli. 
Thus  was  the  siege  of  Brehappe  Castle  broken  up,  and  the  garrison 
left  in  peace,  but  the  town  was  burnt.  The  count  de  Nevers  and  the 
lords  of  France  joined  the  king  of  Hungary,  who  instantly  prepared 
to  march  to  Nicopoli. 

Corbadas  de  Brehappe  was  well  pleased  to  observe  the  Christians 
marching  away,  and  said :  "  We  shall  now  be  undisturbed  for  some 
time :  if  my  town  be  burnt,  it  will  be  rebuilt  and  recover  itself :  but 
I  am  surprised  that  we  have  no  news  from  our  sultan  Bajazet;  for  he 
lold  me,  the  last  time  I  spoke  with  him  in  the  city  of  Nicopoli,  that 
he  would  return  t<5  this-  country  the  beginning  of  May.     His  inten- 
tions were  to  cross  the  Hellespont,  and  Hungary.     But  this  he  has 
not  done  ;  and  the  Hungarians,  greatly  strengthened  and  emboldened 
by  succors  from  France,  have  crossed  the  Danube  and  entered  Tur- 
key, where  they  will  destroy  all  the  possessions  of  Bajazet,  for  we 
have  no  force  to  oppose  them.     They  will  now  for  certain  besiege 
Nicopoli,  which,  although  sufficiently  strong  to  hold  out  for  some 
time,  must  be  well  defended.    We  are  four  brothers,  knights,  and  re- 
lations to  Bajazet :  we  ought,  therefore,  to  attend  to  his  concerns ; 
and,  in  coiisequence,  I  propose  the  following  plan  :  I  and  my  brother 
Maladius  will  go  to  Nicopoli  to  assist  in  its  defence ;  Balachius  shall 
remain  here  to  guard  Brehappe,  and  Ruffin  shall  cross  the  sea  and 
hasten  to  find  Bajazet,  and  inform  him  of  everything  that  has  hap. 
pened,  and  the  great  army  that  has  invaded  Turkey,  that  he  may 
take  instant  measures  to  prevent  the  dishonorable  loss  of  his  posses- 
sions, and  march  such  a  force  against  the  Christians  as  may  conquer 
them ;  otherwise  he  will  not  only  lose  Armenia  that  he  has  won,  but 
his  own  territories  also ;  for,  according  to  appearances,  the  king  of 
Hungary  and  the  Christians  are  determined  to  attempt  his  complete 
destruction."    The  three  Turks  approved  of  what  their  brother  had 
said,  and  promised  obedience.  They  made  preparations  accordingly ; 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  siege  was  laid  before  Nicopoli  by  the 
uoristian  army,  amounting  to  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  men. 
vi«rbadaa  de  Brehappe  and  his  brother  Maladius  gainej^  f<!mittance 


there,  for  the  king  of  Hungary,  with  an  immense  force,  has  crossed 
the  Danube,  and  invaded  the  country.  They  have  committed  great 
destruction,  and  burnt  five  or  six  of  your  inclosed  towns :  when  I 
left  Brehappe,  they  were  marching  to  Nicopoli.  My  brothers  Cor. 
badas  and  Maladius  have  thrown  themselves,  with  some  men-at-arms, 
into  the  town  to  assist  in  the  defence.  You  must  know,  that  in  this 
army  of  the  king  of  Hungary,  there  is  a  body  of  Frenchmen,  the  muM 
gallant  and  best  appointed  that  can  be  seen.  It  behoves  you,  there- 
fore, to  summon  your  friends  and  vassals,  and  hasten  to  Turkey  wiih 
an  army  powerful  enough  to  drive  these  Christians  across  the  Danube ; 
but  if  your  force  is  not  very  considerable,  you  will  ntjt  be  able  tc 
accomplish  it." 

"  How  many  are  they  1"  asked  Bajazet.  "  Upward  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand,"  said  the  Turk,  "and  all  on  horseback,  armed  in  the 
best  possible  manner.^'  Bajazet  made  no  reply  to  this,  but  enteveii 
the  chamber  of  the  sultan  of  Babylon,  leaving  the  Turk,  who  had 
brought  this  intelligence,  among  his  people.  He  related  what  you 
have  just  heard  to  the  sultan  of  Babylon,  who  answered,  "  You  must 
provide  yourself  accordingly,  and  shall  have  men  enough  to  oppose 
them,  for  we  must,  by  all  means,  defend  our  religion  and  possessions." 
"  That  is  true,"  replied  Bajazet,  "  and  my  wishes  are  now  accom. 
plished ;  for  I  was  desirous  that  the  king  of  Hungary  would  cross  tht 
Danube  with  his  army  and  enter  Turkey.  At  present,  I  shall  let  him 
have  full  scope,  but  in  the  end  he  shall  repay  me  fully  for  what  he 
has  done.  It  is  four  months  since  I  heard  of  this  expedition,  from 
my  good  friend  the  duke  of  Milan,  who  at  the  same  time  sent  me 
twelve  hawks  and  gerfalcons,  the  finest  I  ever  saw.  With  these 
presents,  he  wrote  me  the  names  and  surnames  of  the  barons  of 
France  who  were  coming  to  carry  the  war  into  Turkey ;  adding,  that 
if  I  could  capture  those  named  in  his  letter,  their  ransoms  would  be 
worth  to  me  more  than  a  million  of  florins.  Besides  the  barons  he 
mentioned,  there  ought  to  be  with  them  from  France,  or  the  neigh- 
boring countries,  five  hundred  gallant  squires.  The  dnke  of  Milan 
advised  me,  if  we  had  a  battle,  (which  will  infallibly  be  the  case,  for  1 
shall  march  to  meet  them,)  to  draw  up  my  men  with  prudence,  and  to 
take  every  advantage  in  the  combat;  for  they  were  all  men  of  such 
ability  and  resolution,  that  the  meanest  would  not  fly,  to  avoid  death 
They  have  undertaken  this  expedition,  as  the  duke  writes  me,  solely 
through  valor,  to  do  some  deeds  of  arras  that  may  gain  them  renown. 
For  this  I  feel  myself  thankful  to  them ;  and  their  desire  for  ariu 
shall  be  gratified  within  three  months  from  this  time,  when,  perhaps 
tliejr  ipeiy  have  more  than  sufficient" 
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CHAPTER  LXXV. 

4  DIORESSIOH  FSOM  THE  FRINCIFAL  EISTOBT,  TO  EXPLAIN  WHY  JOHN 
QALEAS  OF  HILAH  WAS  MOVED  TO  SIVE  THE  TURE  INFORMATION  OF  ^HS 
EXPEDITION  INTENDED  ASAINST  HIM. 

What  Bajazet  had  told  the  sultan  of  Babylon  respecting  the  in. 
formation  he  had  received  from  the  lord  of  Milan  must  surprise  every 
one.  It  was  supposed  he  had  been  baptized  and  was  regenerated  in 
our  faith,  and  yet  he  had  sought  the  friendship  and  alliance  of  an  in- 
fidel king,  an  enemy  to  our  religion,  and  had  every  year  sent  him 
presents  of  hounds  and  hawks,  or  the  finest  linen  cloth  that  could  be 
■  procured  at  Rheims,  Cambray,  or  in  Holland,  which  is  very  agree, 
able  to  the  Saracens,  who  have  none  but  what  comes  from  our  coun. 
try.  Bajazet,  in  return,  made  him  rich  gifts  of  cloth  of  gold  and 
precious  stones,  of  which  they  have  abundance ;  and  we  cannot  obtain 
them  without  great  risk,  unless  by  means  of  the  Venetians  or  Genoese, 
who  traffic  with  those  parts.  With  regard  to  the  count  de  Vertus, 
dilke  of  Milan,  and  the  lord  Galeas,  his  father,  who  reigned  over  the 
Milanese  as  tyrants,  it  is  marvellous  to  think  of  their  fortunes,  and 
how  they  first  gained  possession  of  that  country. 

There  were  three  brotheis  of  the  house  of  Visconti,  sir  Matthew, 
sir  Galeas,  and  sir  Bernabo.  These  three  brothers  had  an  uncle* 
who  was  archbishop  of  Milan  during  the  time  the  lord  Charles  de 
Luxembourg,  king  of  Bohemia  and  Germany,  was  elected  emperor 
in  the  room  of  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  who  had  obtained  that  dignity  by 
force.  He  was  never  acknowledged  emperor  by  the  church,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  was  excommunicated  by  pope  Innocent  VI.,  who 
then  reigned.  The  cause  of  his  excommunication  was,  that  after 
being  crowned  at  Rome,  by  a  pope  and  twelve  cardinals  of  his 
creation,  he  gave  liberty  to  his  German  soldiers  to  plunder  Rome, 
to  make  them  amends  for  the  pay  that  was  due.  This  was  the 
recompense  the  Romans  received  for  the  reception  they  gave  him ; 
and  for  this  cause  he  died  under  sentence  of  excommunication. 
The  pope  and  cardinals  whom  he  had  made  came  of  their  free 
will  to  Avignon,  and  submitted  themselves  to  pope  Innocent,  who 
absolved  them  of  their  error. 

To  return  to  the  lords  of  Milan ;  I  vrill  say  how  they  fiist  obtained 
possession  of  the  Milanese.  This  archbishop,  their  uncle,  received 
in  Milan  the  new  emperor  on  his  return  from  Aix-la-Chapelle  (where 
he  had  performed  the  usual  ceremonies  for  forty  days)  with  so  much 
magnificence  and  splendor  that,  in  return  for  his  good  cheer  and  for 
a  loan  of  one  hundred  thousand  ducats,  the  emperor  created  him 
viscount  of  Milan,  and  gave  to  him  the  territory  of  the  Milanese, 
and  to  his  nephews  after  him,  to  hold  during  pleasure,  and  until  the 
hundred  thousand  ducats  were  repaid  in  one  sum.  When  the  arch, 
bishop  died,  bis  nephew,  sir  Matthew,  was  acknowledged  by  the 
emperor  as  viscount  of  Milan.  His  two  brothers,  sir  Galeas  and  sir 
Bernabo,  who  then  were  far  from  rich,  took  counsel  together,  and 
determined  to  seize  the  government  and  rule  over  Lombardy :  to 
accomplish  this,  they  resolved  on  their  brother's  death,  by  poison  or 
otherwise.t  and  then  to  unite  themselves  so  strongly  by  marriage 
that  no  one  would  dare  to  anger  them.  After  the  death  Qf  sir  Mat- 
thew, they  reigned  with  great  power,  and  were  on  the  best  terms 
during  their  lives.  They  divided  the  country  of  Lombardy  between 
them:  sir  Galeas  had  ten  towns,  being  the  eldest  brother,  and  sir 
Bernabo  nine  ;  and  Milan  was  governed  alternately  by  them  for  one 
year.  To  maintain  their  government,  and  supply  their  expenses, 
they  laid  heavy  taxes  and  gabelies  on  the  people,  and,  by  various 
means,  extorted  great  wealth  from  their  subjects.  They  had  their 
towns  garrisoned  with  foreign  mercenaries,  Germans,  French,  Bre- 
tons, English,  and  from  every  nation  except  Lombardy,  for  in  the 
Lombards  they  had  no  confidence.  These  soldiers  were  regularly 
paid  every  month,  and  were  much  dreaded  by  the  people,  for  none 
dared  to  oppose  them.  When  any  of  the  neighboring  lords  ventured 
to  resiat  their  encroachments,  they  took  a  severe  revenge,  and  de- 
stroyed  several,  that  others  might  take  warning. 

The  inhabitants  of  their  towns  were  under  such  awe,  that  they 
possessed  nothing  but  through  the  good  pleasure  of  sir  Guleus  and 
sir  Bernabo,  and  those  who  were  rich  they  taxed  three  or  four  times 
a  year.  They  said  the  Lombards  were  too  proud  of  their  riches, 
and  good  for  nothing  unless  kept  under  subjection.  They  were 
indeed  so  by  them,  for  none  dared  murmur  or  say  a  word  af  ainst 
any  of  their  commands.  The  two  brothers  married  nobly,  but  they 
bought  their  wives  from  the  wealth  of  their  people.  Sir  Galeas 
espoused  Blanche,  sister  to  the  good  count  of  Savoy  :  before  he  had 
his  consent,  he  gave  him  one  hundred  thousand  ducats.  Sir  Ber. 
nabo  married  in  Germany  a  sister  to  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  and 
did  not  pay  a  less  sum  than  his  brother  had  done.t  They  had 
many  children,  whom  they  married  to  powerful  families,  to  add  to 
their  strength.  Sir  Galeas  had  a  son  called  John  Galeas,  and  when 
he  heard  that  king  John  of  France  had  obtained  his  liberty  from 
England,  and  that  he  was  in  graat  difficulty  to  procure  the  first  pay- 
ment of  his  ransom,  of  three  millions  of  francs,  he  negotiated  with 

*  (jirvanni  Visconti. — Ed. 

t  A-tliough  they  miglit  have  intended  the  crime,  they  had  no  necessity  for  its  perpe- 
tration.   Mattliew  died  from  the  effects  of  his  intemperance.— JSDi 

t  Galeas  Visconti  married  Blanche  of  Savoy,  lOtli  September,  1360. 

)>eriiabo  Yisconti  married  Beatiix  SenliEera,  throuuh  pride  called  Regina,  27lh  Sep- 
cnilier,  ISSi.—Ahidttrsoi'r  Puj/al  Qmiatogiea. 


the  king  and  his  council  to  have  one  of  the  daughters  of  France  foi 
wife  to  his  son  John  Galeas.  His  proposals  were  listened  to,  be. 
cause  they  knew  he  was  rich,  and  the  king,  was  distressed  fot 
money.  He  bought,  therefore,  the  daughter  of  Icing  John  for  six 
hundred  thousand  francs,  which  being  paid  to  the  king  of  England, 
his  son  married  her.  She  brought  him  as  her  dower  the  county  of 
Vertus  in  Champagne.  They  had  a  son  and  daughter,  and  the  last 
was  married,  by  dint  of  money,  to  the  second  son  of  the  late  king 
Charles  V.  called  Lewis,  who  is  at  this  moment  duke  of  Orieans,. 
count  of  Blois  and  of  Valois.  This  marriage  cost  the  count  de  Ver. 
tus,  father  of  the  lady,  one  million  of  francs,  with  part  of  which  was 
bought  the  county  of  Blois,  as  you  have  heard  related  in  this  history. 
The  two  brothers  lived  in  great  friendship  with  each  other,  which 
increased  their  power;  and  neither  pope  nor  cardinal,  who  made 
war  against  them,  could  gain  any  advantage,  nor  any  prince,  except 
the  Marquis  of  Montferrat,  who  succeeded  through  the  aid  of  sir 
John  Hawkwood  and  the  English  companies,  whom  he  sought  in 
Provence,  and  led  into  Lombardy. 

After  the  death  of  Galeas,  his  son  John  Galeas,  count  de  Vertus, 
reigned  with  great  power,  and  at  the  beginning  was  much  beloved 
in  Lombardy  for  his  prudent  and  wise  conduct.  He  abolished  the 
most  oppressive  taxes  his  father  had  imposed,' and  was  so  populat 
that  all  spoke  well  of  him ;  but  when  he  had  so  far  succeeded,  he 
showed  his  natural  disposition,  which  he  had  long  restrained.  He 
laid  an  ambuscade  for  his  uncle,  sir  Bernabo,  who  thought  himself 
on  the  best  terms  with  him ;  and,  when  he  was  taken,  he  was  told 
that  one  lord  was  sufficient  for  Lombardy.  He  could  not  obtain 
any  favor,  for  the  power  was  against  him,  and,  being  carried  to  a 
castle,  was  put  to  death,  but  how  I  know  not.  Sir  Bernabo  had 
many  fine  children  ;  and  the  queen  of  France  is  the  daughter  of  one 
that  was  married  to  the  duke  of  Austria  and  Bavaria.  Sir  Galeas 
seized  all  the  children  of  his  ancle  he  could  lay  hands  on,  as  well  as 
his  possessions,  which  he  annexed  to  his  own,  and  reigned  in  great 
splendor  and  wealth.  He  shortly  after  renewed  the  taxes  he  had 
taken  off,  and  extorted  money  from  his  subjects  by  every  means  of 
imposition,  which  made  him  more  feared  than  loved.  He  followed 
the  errors  of  his  father,  declaring  and  maintaining,  ihat  he  would 
never  believe  in,  nor  adore  God :  in  consequence,  he  deprived  the 
monasteries  of  great  part  of  their  revenues,  which  he  appropriated 
to  himself,  saying,  the  monks  lived  too  delicately  on  rich  food  and 
choice  wines ;  that  such  superfluities  prevented  them  rising  at  mid- 
night to  perform  their  church  duties,  and  that  Saint  Benedict  had 
not  thus  framed  his  laws  for  their  conduct,  but  he  would  bring  them 
back  to  eggs  and  thin  wine,  that  their  voices  might  be  louder  and 
clearer  to  chaunt  in  the  church. 

Thus  did  sir  Galeas,  father,  and  son,  and  si;  Bernabo,  act  like 
popes  in  their  dominions  as  long  as  they  lived :  they  did  much-  in- 
justice to  churchmen,  without  fearing  anything  the  popes  might  say 
or  do  against  them ;  and  when  the  schism  happened,  and  the  iwo 
popes  of  Rome  and  Avignon  were  excommunicating  each  other, 
these  lords  of  Milan  laughed  at  both,  as  indeed  did  many  other 
great  lords.  The  daughter  of  this  sir  John  Galeas,  duchess  of  Or- 
leans,  inherited  more  of  the  dispositions  of  her  father  than  of  her 
mother,  who  was  a  princess  of  France^  for  she  was  envious,  and 
covetous  of  the  pomp  of  this  world,  and  would  gladly  have  seen  her 
lord  king  of  France,  no  matter  how.  A  scandalous  report  was  very 
current,  that  the  disorder  of  the  king,  which  had  so  much  distressed 
the  kingdom,  and  baffled  all  the  skill  of  the  physicians,  was  owinij 
to  her.  I  will  say  what  gave  rise  to  these  suspicions,  and  made  them 
the  more  readily  believed. 

Valentina,  duchess  of  Orleans,  had  a  handsome  son  of  the  age  oi 
the  dauptin  of  France,  and  while  these  two  children  were  playing 
together  in  the  chamber  of  the  duchess,  a  poisoned  apple  was  thrown 
on  the  floor,  near  the  daupliin,  in  hopes  he  would  take-  it,  but, 
through  God's  providence,  he  did  not.  The  son  of  the  duchess, 
thinking  no  harm,  ran  and  ate  it,  but  he  had  no  sooner  put  it  into 
his  mouth  than  death  followed,  in  spite  of  every  care  to  prevent  it. 
Those  who  had  the  government  of  the  dauphin  carried  him  away, 
and  never  allowed  him  afterwards  to  enter  the  aparftnents  of  the 
duchess.  This  story  caused  great  murmurings  in  Paris  and  else. 
where,  and  the  people  were  so  enraged  against  her,  as  to  occasion 
the  duke  to  hear  of  it:  they  publicly  said  in  Paris,  that  if  she  was 
not  prevented  from  being  near  the  king,  they  would  come  and  tak« 
her  away  by  force  and  put  her  to  doath,  for  that  she  intended  to 
poison  the  king  and  all  his  family,  having  already  made  him  suffer 
by  her  enchantments.  What  gave  additional  weight  to  this,  was 
the  king's  refusal,  during  his  iUneiiS,  to  see  the  queen,  whom  he 
would  not  recollect,  nor  any  other  person  than  tlie  duchess  of  Or. 
leans.  The  duke  of  Orleans,  to  put  an  end  to  these  scandalous 
reports,  took  her  away  from  the  h6tel  de  Saint  Pol  himself,  and 
sent  her  to  one  of  his  castles  calU.d  Asnieres,  on  the  road  to  Beau. 
vais,  where  she  remained  some  tme  without  ever  passing  the  gates 
of  the  castle.  She  was  removed  thence  to  Neufchatel  on  the  Loire. 
and  the  duke  hated  her  much  for  the  accident  which  had  happened 
to  his^son  :  his  other  fine  children,  however,  softened  his  resentaent 

Intelligence  of  this  was  carried  to  Milan,  and  sir  Galeas  heard  with 
fear  the  great  danger  his  daughter  was  in.  He  was  very  wroth  with 
the  king  of  France  and  his  ministers,  and  sent  sir  James  de  la  Berme 
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with  other  noble  persons,  embassadors  to  France,  to  excuse  his  daugh- 
ter, and  to  say,  that  if  any  knight  should  accuse  her  of  treason,  he 
would  provide  a  person  to  challenge  him  to  mortal  combat.  At  the 
time  these  embassadors  came  to  Paris,  the  king  was  in  tolerable 
health ;  but  very  little  attention  was  paid  them,  or  to  the  excuses 
they  made  for  the  duchess  of  Orleans,  and  they  received  a  short  an. 
ewer.  When  they  saw  this,  they  returned  to  Milan  to  relate  to  the 
duke  what  they  had  seen  and  heard.  The  duke  was  more  angered 
thaa  before,  and  aeix  his  defiance  to  the  king  and  kingdom  of  Fnnea; 


SB 


but,  when  it  was  brought,  the  most  gallant  part  of  the  French  chivalry 
had  already  set  out  for  Hungary,  and  were  now  entered  into  Turkey. 
From  spite  to  the  king  of  France,  the  duke  of  Milan  had  formed 
an  alliance  with  Bajazet;  and  by  his  means  was  the  sultan  regularly 
informed  of  all  that  was  passing  in  Christendom,  and  the  secret  his- 
tory of  France. 

We  will  now  leave  this  matter,  and  say  how  the  sultan  Bqai^ 
and  the  Christian  barons  and  knig^  in  Turkey  praspsiwl. 
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CHAPTER   LXXVI. 

WHILE  BAMZET  IS  RAISINO  A  8IIEAT  AKMY  TO  OPPOSE  THE  HUNOARIANS 
AND  FRIiNCH,  THE  LORD  DE  COITCT,  DURING-  THE  SIEOE  OF  NICOPOLI,  DE- 
FEATS A  LAR9S  BODY  OF  TORKS  WITH  AN  INFERIOR  FORCE. 

Bajazet  made  no  long  stay  at  Cairo  with  the  saltan  of  Babylon, 
who  promised  to  send  a  great  army  to  his  aid  under  the  command 
of  his  best  men-at-arms,  that  he  might  successfully  oppose  the  barons 
and  knights  of  France.  They  dispatched  messengers  on  all  sides  to 
all  who  they  imagined  could  assist,  begging  they  would  exert  them, 
selves  in  this  affair,  which  was  become  of  the  greatest  consequence ; 
for,  should  the  French  conquer  Turkey,  all  the  surrounding  kingdoms 
would  tremble,  their  religion  be  destroyed,  and  themselves  reduced 
to  slavery  under  the  Christians,  and  it  were  far  better  to  die  before 
such  events  should  happen. 

Many  Saracen  kings  obeyed  the  summons  which  Bajazet  and  the 
sultan  of  Babylon  had  serU  as  far  as  Persia,  Media,  and  Tartary, 
and  to  the  north  of  the  kingdom  of  Lecto,*  beyond  the  frontiers  of 
Prussia.  The  Saracen  monarchs,  having  heard  the  army  of  the  Chris- 
tians was  composed  of  the  flower  of  their  chivalry,  selected  from 
their  own  sect  those  of  the  greatest  ability,  and  who  had  been  longest 
trained  to  arms ;  so  that  their  armament  was  not  soon  ready  to  march, 
nor  their  purveyances  prepared.  It  was  the  intention  of  Bajazet  to 
raise  a  force  sufficient  to  withstand  the  Christians :  he  therefore  began 
his  march  toward  Turkey,  followed  by  large  companies  from  various 
parts.  Tartary,  Persia,  and  Media,  sent  him  many  valiant  Saracens, 
who  were  impatient  for  the  combat,  and  to  try  their  force  against 
(he  Christians. 

Wewill  now  leave  ^ajazet,  and  return  to  the  Christians,  who  were 
besieging  the  strong  city  of  Nicopoli.  The  garrison  was  very  nume. 
reus,  and  defended  the  place  valiantly  against  the  attacks  of  their 
enemies,  but  expressed  themselves  much  surprised  that  they  heard 
nothing  of  Bajazet.  The  emperor  of  Constantinople  had  indeed 
written  to  say,  that  he  was  still  in  the  country  about  Alexandria.  The 
besieging  army  lay  before  Nicopoli,  having  provision  in  abundance 
which  came  to  them  from  Hungary  and  the  surrounding  countries. 
During  the  siege,  the  lord  de  Coucy  and  some  other  French  knights 
took  a  fancy  to  make  an  expedition  farther  into  Turkey,  for  they 
were  tired  of  remaining  so  long  Inactive,  while  the  king  of  Hungary 
should  continue  his  approaches  to  the  town.  The  lord  de  Coucy, 
-s  commander-in-chief,  left  the  camp  with  about  five  hundred  lances 
and  aa  many  cross-bows,  on  horseback,  accompanied  by  the  lords  de 
Roye,  de  Saint  Py,  the  governor  of  Beauvoir,  the  lord  de  Montcaurel, 
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the  borgne  de  Montquel,  and  several  more.  They  selected  as  guides 
some  of  the  best  mounted  Hungarian  scouts,  well  acquainted  with 
the  country,  to  lead  them  where  they  thought  was  probable  to  meet 
the  enemy.  This  same  week,  the  Turks  likewise  took  the  field  to 
the  amount  of  twenty  thousand  men ;  for,  having  heard  the  Chris- 
tians were  destroying  and  burning  their  country,  they  determined  to 
put  an  end  to  it  They  collected  in  the  force  I  have  said,  and  ad- 
vanced to  a  pass  through  which  it  was  necessary  the  Christians  should 
march  to  enter  the  open  country,  for  there  was  no  other  entrance 
Having  remained  there  for  two  days  without  hearing  anything  ol 
the  enemy,  they  were  on  the  point  of  returning  the  third  day,  when 
the  Hungarian  scouts  came  galloping*  to  the  place  where  the  Turks 
lay  in  ambush.  When  they  thus  saw  them,  they  kept  quiet  to  ob 
serve  the  Christians,  without  making  any  sally  or  throwing. a  lance. 
The  Christians  advanced  near  to  the  Turks,  and,  although  they  could 
not  see  the  whole,  found  they  were  very  numerous.  After  a  short 
stay,  they  returned  to  inform  the  lord  de  Coucy  and  the  other  lords 
what  they  had  seen.  The  Christians  were  rejoiced  on  hearing  it, 
and  the  lord  de  Coucy  said  :  "  We  must  advance  and  see  what  hind 
of  people  they  are  ;  for,  since  we  are  come  thus  far,  we  must  not  re- 
turn witJiout  offering  them  combat,  otherwise  we  may  be  blamed." 
"  You  are  in  the  right,"  answered  such  lords  as  heard  him. 

They  then  tightened  their  armor,  regirthed  their  horses,  and  ad- 
vauced  at  a  gentle  pace  to  where  the  Turks  lay.  There  was  a  small 
wood  between  the  two  parties ;  when  the  French  knights  came  to 
it,  they  halted,  and  the  lord  de  Coucy  said  to  sir  Reginald  de  Roye 
and  the  lord  de  Saint  Py :  "I  would  advise,  in  order  to  draw  the 
Turks  out  of  their  ambush,  that  you  two  advance  with  one  hundred 
of  our  men,  while  we  post  the  remainder  in  this  wood.  The  Turks, 
seeing  so  small  a  party,  will  quit  their  ambush  :  do  you  suffer  your, 
selves  to  be  pursued,  and,  when  past  this  wood,  wheel  round  on  them : 
we  will  Instantly  sajly  forth,  and  thus  inclose  and  conquer  them  at 
our  pleasure."  This  plan  was  adopted,  and  the  two  knights  set  off 
with  about  one  hundred  of  the  best  mounted :  the  main  body  to  the 
amount  of  eight  hundred  men  of  tried  courage,  entered  the  wood, 
where  they  hid  themselves.  The  others  galloped  toward  the  Turks, 
who  were  much  pleased,  thinking  what  they  saw  was  the  whole 
force  of  the  enemy  :  they  quitted  their  ambuscade  and  advanced  on 
the  plain.  The  Christian  lords,  observing  this,  turned  about,  and 
suffered  themselves  to  be  pursued,  but,  as  they  were  so  well  mounted, 
the  Turks  could  not  come  up  with  them.  Both  parties  passed  the 
wood  without  the  ambush  being  noticed,  when  the  lord  de  Coucy 
sallied  forth  with  his  men,  shouting,  "Our  Lady  for  the  lord  de 
Coucy  !"  and,  falling  on  the  rear  of  the  Turks,  struck  down  many. 
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The  Turks  halted,  on  fiading  themselves  thus  surrounded,  and 
made  the  best  defence  they  could  ;  but  it  little  availed,  for,  not  sus- 
pecting any  forces  behind,  they  were  thunderstruck  when  they  were 
attacked  on  all  sides.  The  French  displayed  great  valor,  and  over- 
threw all  tliat  opposed  them :  they  slew  heaps  on  the  field,  and 
Killed  all  they  overtook  in  their  flight  like  wild  beasts.  They  showed 
mercy  to  none,  and  happy  were  they  who  could  save  themselves. 
After  this  defeat,  the  French  returned  in.  the  evening  to  the  camp 
before  Nicopali. 

News  was  spread  throughout  the  army  that  the  lord  de  Coucy  had, 
by  his  valor,  overthrown  more  than  fifteen  thousand  Turks.  Very 
many  were  loud  in  his  praise  for  this  action,  but  not  so  the  count 
d'Eu ;  for  he  ssjd,  "  the  expedition  had  been  undertaken  through 
vanity,  and  that  lie  saw  nothing  praiseworthy  in  it,  as  it  had  put  the 
detachment  undiT  his  command  in  great  risk,  by  attacking  so  supe- 
rior a  force.  It  was,  besides,  his  duty  (since  he  was  so  eager  to 
perform  some  deeds  of  arms,  and  had  met  the  Turks  in  the  field)  to 
have  sent  information  of  his  intention  to  the  commander-in-chief,  the 
count  de  Nevers,  who  was  anxious  to  gain  renown."  Thus,  through 
envy  as  it  may  be  supposed,  did  the  count  d'Eu  speak  of  the  lord  de 
Coucy.  During  the  whole  expedition,  he  never  had  any  friendship 
for  him,  notwithstanding  he  saw  that  he  was  beloved  and  respected 
by  all  the  French  and  foreign  knights,  which,  he  imagined,  should 
have  been  his  due ;  for  he  was  very  nearly  connected  by  blood  with 
the  king  of  France,  and  bore  for  arms  the  flower  de  luces  with  a  bar, 
and  was  besides  constable  of  France.  Such  was  the  beginning  of 
the  hatred  of  the  count  d'Eu  to  the  gallant  lord  de  Coucy,  which  at 
last  broke  out,  and  caused  the  destruction  of  the  Christian  army,  as 
you  will  soon  have  related. 

We  will  now  leave  this  subject,  and  return  to  what  was  passing 
between  the  kings  of  France  and  England. 


CHAPTER  LXXVIL 

THK    DOEE  OF  OUSLDBES   FBEVENTS   THE    EARL    OF   DEKBY   lOlNINS   THE 
COUHTS    OF    HAINiDLT    AND    OF    OSTKEVANT    IN    THEIR    EXPEDITION 

AOAINST    FKIESLAND HEGOTIAVONS     FOR    PEACE     BETWEEN     FRANCE 

AMD    ENOLAND    ARE    CONTINOED   CNTIL    KINO    RICHARD   CROSSES    OVER 
TO  CALAIS,   TO   CONCLtlDE   THEM    WITH   THE   DUKE   OF   BUBGUNDY. 

You  have  before  heard  in  this  history  that  the  marriage  of  the 
king  of  England  with  a  princess  of  France  was  nearly  approaching ; 
that  the  two  kings  showed  great  affection  to  each  other,  as  did  the 
relatives  on  either  side,  excepting  the  duk&  of  Gloucester.  But  he 
had  no  joy  in  it ;  for  he  knew  that,  by  this  connection,  peace  would 
be  established  between  the  two  kingdoms,  which  he  would  unwil- 
lingly see,  for  he  only  wished  for  war,  and  excited  all  whom  he 
thought  so  inclined,  to  throw  every  obstacle  in  the  way.  At  that 
time,  there  was  a  knight  in  his  service  called  sir  John  Baquigay,*  a 
reserved  man,  who  knew  all  the  secrets  of  the  duke,  and  who,  by 
encouraging  his  warlike  dispositions,  followed  the  natural  bent  of 
his  own  inclinations. 

At  this  period,  the  duke  of  Gueldres  came  to  England  to  visit  the 
king  and  his  uncles,  and  to  offer, his  loyal  services,  for  he  was  so 
bounden  by  faith  and  homage.  The  duke  would  gladly  have  seen 
the  king  making  preparations  for  war,  for  he  disliked  peace.  The 
iluke  of  Gueldres  had  many  conversations  with  the  duke  of  Lancas- 
ter respecting  the  intended  expedition  of  the  counts  of  Hainault  and 
of  Ostrevant  against  Friesland ;  for  at  this  moment  Fier-i-bras  de 
Vertain  was  in  Engiand,  having  been  sent  thither  by  the  count  d'Os- 
trevant  to  seek  men-at-arms  and  archers.  The  earl  of  Derby  had 
been  requested  to  accompany  his  cousins  of  Hainault  and  Ostrevant, 
to  which  he  was  well  inclined,  and  had  told  Fier-i-bras  that  ho 
should  be  well  pleased  to  go  to  Friesland,  if  it  met  the  approbation 
of  the  king  and  his  father.  When,  therefore,  the  duke  of  Gueldres 
came  to  England,  the  duke  of  Lancaster  spoke  to  him  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  desired  him  to  say  what  he  thought  of  it.  He  replied,  "  that 
the  expedition  would  be  attended  with  much  danger ;  that  Friesland 
was  not  a  country  easily  conquered,  and  that  many  counts  of  Hol- 
land and  Uainaiilt,  who  in  former  times  claimed  it  as  their  inherit, 
ance,  had  marched  thither  with  great  force,  to  bring  it  under  their 
subjection,  but  had  never  returned.  The  Frieslanders  are  a  people 
void  of  honor  and  understanding,  and  show  mercy  to  none  who  fall 
in  their  way.  They  pay  no  respect  to  any  lord,  however  great  his 
rank  ;  and  their  country  is  very  strong,  surrounded  by  the  sea,  and 
full  of  bogs,  islands,  and  marshes,  so  that  no  persons  can  find  their 
way  through  it  but  the  natives.  I  have  been  much  pressed  to  join 
this  expedition,  but  I  will  never  enter  such  a  country  ;  and  I  would 
not  advise  that  my  cousin  of  Derby  go  thither,  for  it  is  not  suitable 
to  him.  I  am  satisfied  ray  brother-inllaw  d'Ostrevant  will  undertake 
thn  expedition,  for  he  is  very  eager  to  do  so,  and  will  lead  many 
Ilainaulters  with  him,  but  there  is  a  chance  if  any  of  them  ever 
come  home  again." 

This  speech  of  the  duke  of  Gueldres  had  such  an  efl^ect  on  the 
duke  of  Lancaster,  that  he  resolved  in  his  own  mind  the  earl  of 
Derby  should  not  go.  to  Friesland.  He  signified  to  him  secretly  his 
intentions,  for  his  son  did  not  live  with  him,  and  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  engagements  he  had  entered  into,  he  must  break  them  off. 
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for  neither  the  king  nor  himself  would  consent  that  he  should  go  on 
this  expedition.  Thus  did  the  duke  of  Gueldres  prtvent  the  coun 
of  Hainault  and  bis  son  from  having  the  company  of  the  eari  o{ 
Derby,  in  which  respect  he  was  not  well  advised,  nor  was  he 
thanked  by  either;  but  he  was  by  nature  all  his  life  proud  and 
envious. 

Fier-ii.bras  de  Vertain,  notwithstanding  this  disappointmt  at.  was 
not  the  less  diligent  in  collecting  forces,  and  had  engaged  many 
knights  and  squires,  with  more  than  two  hundred  archers.  But  the 
eari  of  Derby  excused  himself,  for  the  reasons  above  mentioned 
His  excuses  were  accepted,  for  they  plainly  saw,  that  had  not  the 
king  forbidden  his  going,  at  the  request  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  he 
would  have  been  of  the  party.  The  king  of  England,  to  do  honoi 
to  his  cousin  of  Hainault,  ordered  vessels  to  be  prepared  in  the 
Thames  to  carry,  at  his  cost,  such  knights  as  went  on  this  expedi- 
tion to  Encuse,*  a  seaport  belonging  to  the  earl  of  Hainault,  at  the 
extremity  of  Holland,  and  twelve  leagues  by  water  from  Friesland. 

About  this  time,  the  king  of  France  sent  Waleran  count  de  Sain' 
Pol  to  England  to  press  forward  the  treaty  for  peace,  and  to  urge 
secretly  the  king  of  England  to  its  conclusion.  Robert  the  hermit, 
who  had  been  before  in  England  on  this  subject,  and  willingly 
listened  to  by  the  king;  accompanied  the  count  de  Saint  Pol.  Ob 
the  count's  arrival  in  England,'  he  found  the  king  at  his  palace 
of  Eltham,  with  his  brothers  the  earls  of  Kent  and  Huntingdoii, 
and  his  uncle  the  duke  of  Lancaster.  The  king  received  him  with 
pleasure  and  kindness,  and,  having  patiently  heard  all  he  had  to  say, 
took  him  aside,  and  replied — "  Fair  brother  of  Saint  Pol,  with  regard 
to  this  treaty  of  peace  with  my  father-in-law  the  king  of  France,  1 
am  heartily  inclined  to  it ;  but  I  cannot  accomplish  it  alone,  nor  do 
everything  myself.  True  it  is,  that  my  two  brothers,  and  two  uncles 
of  Lancaster  and  York,  are  equally  desirous  for  it  as  myself ;  but 
my  other  uncle  of  Gloucester  is  violently  against  it,  and  he  leads  the 
Londoners  as  he  wills,  and  may  attempt*to  stir  up  a  rebellion  in  the 
country,  and  raise  the  people  against  me.  Now,  consider  the  dan 
ger  I  should  run  if  there  were  a  second  rebellion,  headed  by  the  duke 
of  Gloucester  and  other  great  barons  and  knights  who  are,  as  I  know, 
of  his  way  of  thinking.  I  am  puzzled  how  to  act,  for  my  uncle  ol 
Gloucester  is  of  so  reserved  a  nature,  no  one  knows  his  real  thoughtu," 
"  My  lord,"  answered  the  count  de  Saint  Pol,  "  you  must  gain  h'm 
over  by  fair  and  kind  speeches.  Make  him  handsome  presents,  and, 
should  he  demand  anything,  however  unreasonable,  grant  it  him  in. 
stantly.  This  is  the  only  means  to  gain  him ;  and,  if  you  continue 
such  conduct  until  your  marriage  be  completed,  your  queen  brought 
hither,  and  all  affairs  concluded,  you  may  then  follow  a  different 
method  ;  for  you  will  be  powerful  enough  to  crush  all  your  enemies 
or  rebellious  subjects,  as  the  king  of  France  will  at  all  times  be  ready 
to  assist  you,  and  this  you  may  securely  depend  upon."  "  In  God's 
name,  brother-in-law,"  said  the  king,  "  you  speak  to  the  purpose, 
and  it  shall  be  as  you  advise." 

The  count  de  Saint  Pol  was  lodged  in  London  during  his  stay  in 
England ;  but  he  liad  frequent  conferences  with  the  king  at  Eltham, 
and  with  the  duke  of  Lancaster  on  the  subject  of  the  marriage.  It 
had  been  ordered  at  Paris,  as  the  count  told  the  king,  that  the  king 
of  France  and  his  uncles  would  come  to  Saint  Omer,  and  bring  the 
young  princess  with  them  who  was  to  be  queen  of  England.  It  was 
therefore  their  wish  that  the  king  of  England  should  come  to  Calais, 
and  that,  between  the  towns  of  Saint  Omer  and  Calais,  an  interview 
should  take  place  between  the  two  kings,  who  from  personal  know- 
ledge would  have  their  affections  much  strengthened ;  and  then  there 
might  be  some  secret  treaties  made  respecting  a  peace  between  them 
and  their  uncles,  without  employing  too  many  persons  in  the  business, 
before  the  king  carried  his  queen  to  England.  If  a  peace  could  not 
be  concluded,  the  truce  was  then  to  be  prolonged  for  the  term  of 
thirty  or  forty  years,  between  France,  England,  and  their  alUes.  This 
proposal  seemed  so  fair  and  honorable  to  the  king  of  England  and 
his  council,  that  orders  were  instantly  issued  for  purveyances  of  every 
kind  to  be  made  ready  for  the  king's  voyage  and  residence  at  Calais 
Many  lords  did  the  same.  The  duke  and  duchess  of  Gloucester, 
with  their  children,  were  invited  by  the  king  to  be  of  the  party,  as 
were  ^the  dukes  and  duchesses  of  York  and  Lancaster:  this  last  lady, 
being  with  her  lord  at  Eltham,  had  already  been  asked.  The  king 
and  the  count  de  Saint  Pol  travelled  together  through  Canterbury  to 
Dover,  followed  by  all  the  lords  who  had  been  invited  to  accompany 
him.  In  truth,  the  count  de  Saint  Pol,  from  his  impatience  to  carry 
the  news  to  the  king  of  France,  crossed  the  sea  on  his  arrival  at 
Dover  to  Boulogne,  and  hastened  thence  to  Paris,  and  related  to  the 
king  and  his  uncles  everything  which  had  passed  with  the  king  of 
England.  This  gave  general  satisfaction,  and  the  king  and  court 
set  out  from  Paris,  and  by  short  days'  journeys  came  to  Amiens. 

In  the  meantime,  the  king  of  England,  his  uncles,  and  a  large 
train  of  lords  and  ladies,  had  crossed  the  sea  to  Calais,  where  they 
were  lodge.d.  The  duke  of  Burgundy  came  to  St.  Omer  to  press  for. 
ward  the  treaties,  which  were  carried  on  through  the  mediation  of  the 
count  de  St.  Pol  and  Rooert  the  hermit.  The  duke  of  Burgundy  was 
conducted  by  the  count  de  St.  Pol  to  Calais  on  the  Eve  of  Our  Lad« 
the  middle  of  August,  to  wait  on  the  king, of  England  and  his  uncles 
He  was  welcomed  with  joy  by  theldng  and  his  lords ;. and  they  con 


*  "  Encuse."    (^.  Enclmysen.    D.  SauvaKe,  in  a  marginal  note,  calli  it  Neuse-    M] 
AiS.  has  Emaise — "  la  vilie  d'Emaisa  " 
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iimd  tofvtber  for  some  time  on  the  articles  for  a  peace,  to  which 
(he  king  inclined :  indeed,  to  say  the  truth,  he  was  indifferent  what 
might  be  agreed  on,  provided  he  had  his  wife.  When  the  duke  of 
Burgundy  had  staid  at  Calais  two  days  negotiating  a  peace,  the  king 
told  him  that  he  would  lay  all  the  articles  on  his  return  to  England 
before  the  parliament ;  for  that  neither  himself  nor  his  lords  could 
agree  to  anything  conclusive  without  the  assent  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, and  it  must  be  deferred  until  their  will  were  known.  He  added, 
that  he  himseh  would  go  over,  and  return,  and  so  make  one  journey 
for  the  conclus.on  of  all  things.  "  That  nill  be  well  done,"  replied 
the  duke  of  Burgundy  and  the  count  de  Saint  Pol ;  who  returned  to 
St.  Oraer,  and  thence  to  Amiens,  where  they  expected  to  meet  the 
king  and  queen  of  France  with  their  daughter,  the  future  queen  of 
England.  The  dukes  of  Berry  and  Brittany  were  also  there ;  for  the 
king  of  France  had  sent  for  the  last-mentioned  duke,  who  came 
thither  in  grand  array. 

The  king  of  England  and  his  lords  returned  to  London  ;  but  their 
ladies  remained  until  they  should  come  back,  which  was  speedily 
done.  During  this  period,  the  expedition  from  Hainault  against  the 
Frieslanders  took  place,  commanded  by  the  earl  of  Hainault  and  his 
son  the  count  d'Ostrevant.  We  will  relate  the  arrangement  of  it,  for 
it  is  now  time. 

CHAPTER    LXXVIII. 

TBI  COCNTS  OF  HAINAULT  AND  OF  OSTBEVANT  RAISE  A  LAKSE  ABHT  OF 
NEN-AT-ABHS,  ENIOHTS  AND  SQUIRES,  TO  INVADE  FBIESLAND.  THE 
KINS  OF  FRANCE  SENDS  THEM  ASSISTAKCE,  UNDER  THE  COHHAHD  OF 
COUNT  WALERAN  DE  ST.  POL  AND  THE  LORD  CHARLES  D'ALBRET. 

You  have  before  heard  the  great  desire  duke  Albert  of  Bavaria 
and  his  son  William  count  d'Ostrevant  had  to  invade  Friesland,  and 
to  employ  their  arms  in  the  conquest  of  it.  The  knights  and  squires 
of  Hainault,  Holland  and  Zealand,  were  willing  to  second  them,  be- 
cause they  thought  it  was  their  lawful  inheritance.  To  gain  assist, 
ance,  the  count  d"Ostrevant  had  sent  one  .of  his  squires,  a  renowned 
man-at-arms,  called  Fier-i-bras  de  Vertain,  to  England,  where  he  had 
been  successful :  king  Richard,  out  of  affection  to  his  cousin,  had  sent 
him  some  men-at-arms,  and  two  hundred  archers,  under  the  command 
»f  three  English  lords ;  one  was  named  Cornewall,  another  CoUeville, 
but  the  name  of  the  third,  who  was  a  squire,  I  have  forgotten.  It 
was  told  me,  and  likewise  that  he  was  a  gallant  man-at-arms,  and 
aad  long  been  used  to  war :  a  shoi<t  time  before,  he  had  in  a  riot  had 
his  chin  cut  off,  which  was  reolaced  by  one  of  silver  that  was  fastened 
by  a  silken  cord  tied  round  his  head.  This  force  arrived  at  Enchuy- 
sen  in  proper  time.  To  be  more  particular  in  this  matter,  I  mustjsay 
that  I  was  infoimed  duke  Albert  held  many  consultations  with  his 
son,  the  count  d'Ostrevant,  and  they  called  into  their  councils  a  noble 
and  valiant  squire,  named  William  de  Croembourg,*  who  earnestly 
exhorted  them,  to  the  war,  for  he  mortally  hated  the  Frieslanders. 
He  had  done  them  some  mischief,  and  did  them  much  more,  as  you 
shall  hear. 

Duke  Albert  of  Bavaria  set  out  from  the  Hague  in  company  with 
his  son,  the  count  d'Ostrevant,  for  Hainault,  and  convened  the  states 
of  that  country  at  Mens,  who  readily  obeyed  the  summons  of  their 
lord.  He  laid  before  them  his  wish  to  invade  Friesland,  and  remon. 
strated  on  his  right  to  do  so,  and  the  lawful  claim  he  had  on  it.  In 
proof  of  this,  he  had  read  to  them  certain  letters  patent,  apostolical 
and  imperial,  authentically  sealed  with  lead  and  gold,  which  evidently 
showed  his  right  over  that  country.  The  duke  addressed  the  meet- 
ing: "  My  lords,  and  valiant  men  our  subjects,  you  know  that  every 
one  ought  to  guard  and  defend  his  inheritance,  and  that  man,  in  the  de- 
fence of  himself  or  country,  has  a  right  to  make  war.  You  know  also, 
that  the  Frieslanders  ought  to  acknowledge  themselves  our  subjects, 
but  they  are  rebellious  against  us,  and  against  our  rights,  like  men 
without  law  or  religion.  Notwithstanding  the  justice  of  our  claim,  we 
cannot,  my  very  dear  lords,  without  your  personal  and  pecunary  aid, 
attempt  to  make  these  people  listen  to  reason.  We  therefore  entreat 
your  assistance  in  this  necessity,  both  personal  and  pecuniary,  that 
we  may  subjugate  these  disobedient  Frieslanders  to  our  will." 

To  this  remonstrance  the  three  estates  unanimously  assented ;  and, 
as  they  were  always  inclined  to  comply  with  the  desires  of  their  lord, 
they  presented  duke  Albert,  from  the  country  of  Hainault,  the  sum 
of  thirty  thousand  francs  in  ready  money,  without  including  the  town 
of  Vilenciennea.  This  town  performed  equally  well  its  duty,  for 
duke  Albert,  attended  by  his  son,  went  thither,  and  made  a  similar 
request,  to  what  he  had  done  so  successfully  at  Mons.  These  two  val- 
iant princes  were  very  joyful  to  see  their  subjects  so  forward  to  assist 
their  war,  as  it  assured  them  they  were  well-beloved  by  them.  Since 
they  had  now  a  sufficiency  of  money,  they  resolved  to  infoi-m  the 
king  of  France  of  their  intended  expedition,  and  to  request  aid  from 
him.  Two  prudent  and  valiant  knights,  the  lord  de  Ligne  and  the 
lord  de  Jumont,  were  sent  thither,  and  acquitted  themselves  well,  for 
they  were  much  in  favor  with  the  French,  especially  the  lord  de 
Ligne,  whom  the  king,  from  hia  partiality  to  him,  had  made  one  of 
his  chamberlains.  He  proposed  to  the  king  of  France  the  request  of 
his  lord,  duke  Albert  of  Bavaria,  so  eloquently,  that  he  and  his  coun- 
cil promised  the  assistance  he  required.  The  duke  of  Burgundy  was 
lUjient  for  its  being  granted,  because  his  daughter  having  married 


the  duke's  son,  he  thought,  if  the  expedition  were  sucoeisfnl,  it  would 
be  for  the  advantage  of  the  count  d'Ostrevant. 

Many  of  the  great  barons  disapproved  of  it,  and  spoke  against  it, 
saying,  "How  can  these  Hainaulters  come  hither  to  solicit  aid  from 
our  king,  when  they  have  already  been  to  ask  the  same  from  the 
English  7  Have  we  not  lately  seen  that  the  count  d'Ostrevant  hai 
accepted  of  the  order  of  the  Garter,  vvhich  is  the  English  device  1 
Has  he  shown,  by  so  doing,  any  very  great  affection  for  France  V 
But  others,  who  were  better  informed,  replied,  "  My  fair  sirs,  you 
are  wrong  to  talk  thus  ;  if  the  count  d'Ostrevant  has  accepted  the 
Garter,  it  was  not  to  ally  himself  with  England;  for  he  is  too  strongly 
connected  with  the  French.  Is  it  not  true  that  he  has  married  the 
lady  Catherine,  daughter  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy  ?  and  is  not  this 
a  better  and  more  valuable  alliance  than  the  blue  Garter  ?  Never, 
therefore,  say  that  he  will  not  prefer  doing  services  to  the  French 
rather  than  to  the  English.  The  king  will  honor  himself  and  exalt  the 
French  name,  if  he  give  him  the  aid  he  has  been  wisely  advised  to 
afford."  Thus  did  the  French  converse  on  these  matters,  which  made 
a  great  noise  in  France,  for  nothing  was  talked  of  but  the  deeds  of 
arms  that  were  to  be  performed  in  Hungary  or  Turkey  against  Ba. 
jazet,  and  in  Friesland  against  the  Frieslanders.  The  king  of  France 
did  not  delay  raising  an  army  of  five  hundred  lances,  composed  of 
Hoards  and  French,  and  gave  the  command  of  them  to  the  count 
Waleran  de  St.  Pol  and  the  lord  Charles  d'Albret,  two  knights  that 
were  well  qualified  for  the  business.  They  were  to  lead  this  body 
of  men  to  the  town  of  Enchuysen  in  lower  Friesland,  as  that  was  the 
place  of  assembly  for  the  whole  army,  and  they  were  to  embark  there 
for  upper  Friesland,.  which  they  did.  i 

When  the  two  valiant  knights,  the  lord  de  Ligne  and  the  lord  de 
Jumont,  saw  the  good  inclination  of  the  king,  and  were  assured  that 
every  order  had  been  given,  and  the  pay  issued  for  the  men-at-arms 
who  were  to  be  sent  to  assist  the  count  of  Hainault,  they  took  leave 
of  the  king  of  France,  and,  thanking  him  for  his  friendship  to  their 
lords,  returned  to  Hainault,  to  relate  to  the  duke  of  Bavaria  and  the 
count  d'Ostrevant  how  successful  they  had  been.  They  were  re. 
ceived  with  the  honors  they  had  deserved,  and  detailed  the  courte- 
ous answers  they  received  from  the  king  of  France  and  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  who  had  feasted  them  grandly,  and  the  rich  presents  that 
were  given  them,  for  which  they  thanked  the  duke  and  his  son,  as 
it  was  from  affection  to  them  they  had  been  shown  such  courtesy. 
The  whole  would  be  too  long  to  relate :  we  will  therefore  pass  it 
over,  and  come  to  the  principal  matter. 

Duke  Albert  on  hearing  that  the  king  of  France  was  Jo  send  to 
his  assistance  five  hundred  lances,  assembled  all  his  barons  and  vas. 
sals  of  Hainault.  The  assembly  consisted  of  the  lord  de  Vertain, 
seneschal  of  Hainault,  a  very  valiant  man  and  renowned  in  arms ; 
the  lords  de  Ligne  and  de  Gomegines,  whom  he  appointed  marshal* 
of  his  army ; .  the  lords  de  Havreth,  Michelet  de  Ligne,  de  Lalain,  de 
Hordaing,  de  Chin,  de  Cautain,  du  Quesnoy,  de  Fleron,  his  brother 
John,  the  lords  de  Bousset,  de  Jumont  (who  were  knights  always 
eager  to  meet  their  enemies,  but  at  this  time  they  had  bleared  eyes, 
red  as  crimson,)  Robert  le  Roux ;  the  lords  de  Monthiaux,  de  Fon. 
taines,  de  Seniles,  the  lords  James  de  Sars,  William  de  Hermes,  and 
Pinchart  his  brother  ;  the  lords  de  Lens,  de  Verlammont,  Anseaux 
de  Trasaeigines,  Octes  de  Seaussines  and  his  brother  Gerard  ;  the 
lord  de  Ictre,  his  brother  John :  sir  Anseaux  de  Sars,  Bridaux  de 
Montigny,  Daniaux  de  la  PouUe,  Guy  de  la  Poulle  ;  the  lord  de  Mas. 
ting;  sir  Floridas  de  Villiere,  who  was  a  most  valiant  knight,  and 
had  gained  great  renown  for  his  gallant  deeds  of  arms  against  the 
Turks  and  Saracens  in  the  Holy  Land;  sir  Eustace  de  Vertain, sir 
Fier.a,-bras  de  Vertain,  who  was  but  just  returned  from  England,  and 
rejoiced  his  lord  with  the  success  of  his  mission  there  ;  the  lord  da 
Oateven,  sir  Raase  de  Montigny,  Thuq  de  Merse  ;  the  lord  de  Ror. 
sin,  sir  John  d'Andregines,  Persant  his  brother,  and  great  numbers 
01  other  gentlemen  and  squires,  whom,  having  assembled  in  his  hall 
at  Mons,  he  addressed,  saying,  "  That  he  hoped  they  would  all  arm, 
and  provide  themselves  with  followers  and  every  necessary,  each  ac 
cording  to  hia  power,  to  assist  him  in  his  intended  expedition  against 
Friesland  ;  and  that,  out  of  affection  to  him,  and  regard  to  their  own 
honor  and  renown,  they  would  accompany  him  to  his  town  of  En- 
chuysen, in  lower  Friesland,  and  to  Meemelie,*  and  thence  embark 
with  him  for  upper  Friesland,  where  he  proposed  being,  if  it  pleased 
God,  by  the  middle  of  August  ensuing,  and  that  he  would  wait  foi 
them  in  one  or  other  of  the  two  before-mentioned  towns ;  that  it  wa« 
hia  intention  to  go  thither  beforehand  to  make  the  neceaaary  prepa. 
rations,  and  to  receive  his  men-at-arms,  and  such  Hollanders  and 
Zealanders  aa  would  be  induced  to  enter  his  service,  and  aid  him  to 
the  accomplishment  of  his  purposes."  All  the  knights,  squires  and 
lords  in  Hainault  instantly  complied  with  his  request,  and  promised 
him  their  aei-vices  like  loyal  vassals.  Duke  Albert  and  the  count 
d'Ostrevant  foimd  them  punctual  in  the  performance  of  their  prom, 
ises,  and  they  made  themselves  speedily  ready,  so  that  about  the  be- 
ginning of  August  of  the  year  1396,  they  assembled  and  marched 
off  in  companies  handsomely  arrayed,  toward  Antwerp,  where  they 
were  to  embark  for  Enchuysen,  the  general  rendezvous. 

You  may  suppose,  that  when  all  these  preparations  were  making 
for  the  departure  of  so  many  knights  and  squires,  the  ladies  and  dam- 


•  "Croemboure,"   In  m7  MS.  Croemboorc.   Mmeum  MS.  Cutombourch. 
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Bela  were  not  in  high  spirits.  We  must  allow  they  were  very  much 
cast  down,  for  they  saw  their  fathers,  brothers,  uncles,  husbands  and 
lovers,  going  on  a  dangerous  expedition,  not  having  forgotten  how, 
m  former  times,  the  Hainaulters  with  count  William  had  remained 
on  the  field  of  battle  in  Friesland.  They  were  therefore  fearful  that 
what  had  happened  to  their  predecessors  might  befal  them,  and 
loudly  praised  the  duchess  of  Brabant  for  having  forbidden  any  gen. 
tleman  or  others  of  her  country  to  take  part  in  Ais  expedition.  The 
ladies  frequently  pressed  their  loveis  and  friends  to  decline  going, 
and  many  mMtings  were  holden,  but  to  little  purpose.    They  were 


particularly  angry  with  Fier-ii-bras,  bastard  de  Vertain,  for  they  eaid 
he  was  the  principal  promoter  of  this  expedition.  Duke  Albert  and 
his  son,  on  leaving  Mons  after  the  promise  of  the  Hainaulters  to  as- 
sist them,  returned  to  Zealand,  and  made  similar  requests  to  the 
Zealanders,  who  in  like  manner  complied ;  and  the  lord  de  la  Vere, 
sii'  Floris  de  Boessel,  Floris  d'Abel,  the  lord  de  Zenemberge,  sir 
Clais  de  Boysel  and  Philip  de  Cortein,  were  very  instrumental  in  for. 
warding  the  business.  They,  as  well  as  many  other  gentlemen, 
instantly  armed,  and  put  themselves  in  handsome  amy  plainly 
showing  they  were  desiroiu  to  gain  nnown. 
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CHAPTER   LXXIX. 
nx  ziXL  or  haihaitlt  LAin)s  with  his  asm7  in  friesland.    he  se. 

FIATS  THE  FEIESLANDERS  IN  BATTLE,  BUT  IS  NEVERTHELESS  FORCED 
TO  RETIRE  TO  HOLLAND,  TO  PASS  THE  WINTER,  WITHOUT  EAVINO  SAINED 
ANYTHIN&  IN  FRIESLAND. 

The  duke  of  Bavaria  and  his  son,  having  been  so  successful  in 
Hainault  and  Zealand,  made  the  same  requests  to  the  Hollanders, 
especially  to  the  barons  and  chief  towns.  To  say  the  truth,  the  Hol- 
landers were  much  pleased  to  hear  war  was  about  to  be  made  on 
the  Frieslanders:  they  hated  them,  particularly  the  knights  and  squires, 
for  there  was  a  continual  warfare  carried  on,  and  they  mutually  plun. 
dered  each  other  on  the  frontiers  of  the  two  countries.  When  the 
great  lords  in  Holland,  such  as  the  lord  d'Atrel,  and  other  gallant 
knights  and  squires,  heard  the  supplications  of  their  princes,  duke 
Albert  and  his  son  count  William,  they  immediately  offered"  their 
services,  and  promised  them  every  assistance.  They  were  speedily 
armed,  and  the  principal  towns  supplied  them  with  a  large  body  of 
cross-bows,  pikemen  and  men-at-arms.  It  was  not  long  before  they 
were  all  assembled  at  Enchuysen,  where  vessels  had  been  provided 
to  carry  them  to  Friesland.  They  were  so  numerous,  they  were  said 
to  be  thirty  thousand  sailors,  and  that  the  town  of  Haarlem  alone  had 
supplied  twelve  hundred.  These  vessels  were  amply  freighted  with 
warlike  stores  and  other  necessaries.  You  may  imagine  the  grief 
of  the  ladies  and  damsels  in  Holland  and  Zealand  was  not  less  than 
those  of  Hainault^  when  they  found  their  lovers  and  relations  were 
engaged  in  this  war.  Their  anger  fell  chiefly  on  the  lord  de  Cruem- 
bourg,  because  they  thought  he  had  been  the  great  adviser  of  duke 
Albert  in  the  matter,  and  on  the  lord  de  Merebbede.  This  last  was 
eager  for  revenge  on  the  Frieslanders  for  the  injuries  they  had  done 
him :  in  the  before-mentioned  battle,  when  count  William  was  un- 
fortunately slain,  he  had  lost  three.and-thirty  of  his  relations,  bearing 
his  arms  on  their  coats,  with  sir  Daniel  de  Merebbede  their  leader, 
none  of  whom  would  the  Frieslanders  ransom.  These  two  lords, 
therefore,  were  afraid  to  appear  before  the  princesses  and  ladies  of 
duke  Albert's  court. 

In  a  short  time  the  whole  army  was  assembled  :  the  English  came 
first,  next  the  Hainaulters  in  very  handsome  array,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  lord  seneschal  de  Jumont,  and  the  lord  de  Gomegines, 
who  W!^  marshal ;  then  the  Hollanders  and  Zealaiders ;  but  the 


French  did  not  come  so  soon  as  expected,  which  delayed  die  em 
barkation  eleven  days.  During  this  interval,  there  arose  a  quarrel 
between  the  English  and  Hollanders ;  and,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
count  d'Ostrevant,  the  English  would  have  been  slain.  The  quarrel 
was  made  up ;  and  the  French  arrived,.to  the  joy  of  all,  for  they  con 
sisted  of  a  well-appointed  body  of  men-at-arms.  Every  one  was  now 
ordered  instantly  to  embark,  which  being  done,  they  hoisted  sail,  re 
commended  themselves  to  God,  and  put  to  sea.  The  water  was 
smooth,  and  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  bearing  them.  There  were  - 
such  numbers  of  vessels  that,  had, they  been  arranged  in  a  line  from 
Enchuysen  to  Kuynder  (which  is  in  upper  Friesland,  and  where  they 
intended  to  land,)  though  twelve  leagues  distant,  the  whole  sea  would 
have  been  covered  ;  but  they  sailed  in  one  body 

We  will  for  a  while  leave  them,  and  speak  of  the  Frieslandera, 
who,  as  I  was  mformed,  had  been  long  acquainted  witli  duke  Albert's 
intention  of  marching  against  them  with  a  powerful  army      Thev 
held  many  councils  on  the  subject,  and  determined  to  combat  their 
enemies  at  the  very  moment  of  their  landing;  for  they  said  they 
hould  prefer  death  with  liberty,  to  being  slaves ;  and  would  never  qui^t 
the  battle  while  alive.     They  also  resolved  not  to  accept  of  ransoms 
for  any  person,  however  high  his  rank,  but  to  put  their  prisoners"' 
death,  or  keep  hem  in  banishment  from  their  own  countries.  Among 
these  was  a  Fneslander  of  high  birth  and  renown:  he  was  of  great 
strength  and  stature,  for  he  was  taller  by  a  head  than  all  his  county 
men.     His  name  was  Yves  Jouvere  ;  but  the  Hollander/ 7p»l=,n^ 
and  Hainaulters  called  him  "  The  great  Friesfander.''     Th"':alm 
man  had  gained  nmch   reputation   in  Prussia,  Hungary    Turkev 
Rhodes  and  Cyprus,  where  he  had  performed  such  deed     of  va!n; 
that  he  was  much  spoken  of.     When  he  heard  his  counntmen  thus 
readily  resolve  on  battle,  he  addressed  them-    "O  J  /.m 
and  free  Frieslanders,  know  that  there  is  no  fortune'  tabl''  rfn 
former  times  you  have,  by  your  prowess  cnnn„ov=j  .u    „  .  •     "  ^" 
Hollander  and  Zealande^s^h^s^w^^;;;^w^Ct^?Tn^  fus 
are  men  expert  m  war,  and  be  assured  they  will  act  othm-»Z  f^ 
their  predecessors:  you  will  see  they  will  norfl^  butthrwith  ,he 
utmost  prudence.     I  would  therefore  advise  that  we \,fff    Tu 
land  and  make  what  progress  they  can  inmhe  courn-y^Trt^'s  Z!? 
our  towns  and  fortresses,  and  give  up  to  them  the  plain^Wp  th  ^ 
wdl  waste  themselves.    Our  country  will  not  long  support  the"     7. 
IS  besides  cut  up  with  ditches  and  dykes,  so  that  they  cannn    T'     '' 
far  into  the  interior,  and  they  wiU  be  forced  to  reton  ^r  t™""" 
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fiumt  ten  or  twelve  villages.  This  they  will  the  more  speedily  do, 
for  they  cannot  ride,  nor  indeed  without  difficulty  march  on  foot, 
through  the  country,  which  will  wear  them  out.  The  damage  they 
can  do  will  be  trifling,  and  we  can  soon  repair  it ;  but,  if  we  offer 
them  battle,  I  very  much  fear  we  shall  be  overpowered,  for  I  have 
been  credibly  informed  they  are  one  hundred  thousand  men  under 
arms."    He  said  truly,  for  they  were  at  least  as  many,  if  not  more. 

Three  valiant  Friesland  knights,  sir  Feu  de  Dorekerque,  sir  Gerard 
Gavin  and  sir  Tiny  de  Waltuig,  seconded  this  proposal ;  but  the  peo- 
ple would  not  listen  to  it,  and  they  were  supported  by  several  of  those 
noblo  men  called  Elins,  who  are  gentlemen  and  judges  of  causes. 
They  opposed  what  the  great  Frieslander  had  offered  with  such  suc- 
cess,' as  to  occasion  it  to  be  determined  that,  as  soon  as  they  should 
bear  of  the  enemy  landing,  they  were  to  march  and  offer  them  com- 
bat. This  being  resolved  oni  the  assembly  broke  up,  that  every  one 
might  make  his  preparations.  To  say  the  truth,  they  were  in  general 
levy  poorly  armed :  many  had  no  other  defensive  covering  than  their 
waistcoats  made  of  coarse  thick  cloth,  scarcely  better  than  horse-cloths. 
Some  were  armed  in  leather,  others  with  rusty  jackets  of  mail,  which 
eeemed  unfit  for  service  ;  but  there  were  some  perfectly  well  armed. 
When  the  Frieslanders  were  ready  to  march,  they  took  from  theit, 
churches  the  crosses  and  banners,  and  divided  themselves  .into  three 
battalions,  each  consisting  of  about  ten  thousand  men :  they  halted,  on 
arriving  at  a  pass  defended  by  a  ditch,  very  near  to  where  the  Hain- 
ault  army  was  to  land,  and  plainly  saw  the  Hainaulters,  Holland- 
ers and  Zealanders,  for  they  were  close  to  the  shore,  and  prepar- 
ing to  disembark.  It  was  on  Saint  Bartholomew's  day,  which  this 
year  fell  on  a  Sunday,  that  duke  Albert  and  his  army  landed  in 
Friesland. 

The  Frieslanders,  noticing  the  movements  of  their  enemies,  sallied 
forth,  to  the  amount  ef  about  six  thousand,  and  mounted  the  dykes  to 
see  if  they  could  any  way  prevent  their  landing.  Among  the  Fries, 
landers,  there  was  a  sort  of  mad  woman  dressed  in  blue  cloth,  who, 
quitting  her  countrymen,  rushed  forward  toward  the  Hainaulters  and 
Hollanders,  making  ready  for  battle.  When  she  had  approached 
the  army  within  bow^shot,  she  turned  her  back,  and,  raising  up  her 
petticoats  and  shift,  showed  her  bare  rump  to  all  who  wished  to  see  it, 
bawling  out  some  words  in  her  own  language,  which  meant,  "  Take 
this  for  your  welcome."  Those  on  ship-board,  seeing  the  wicked- 
ness of  this  woman,  let  fly  such  a  shower  of  arrows  and  bolts-  that 
her  legs  and  thighs  were  larded  with  them;  for  it  seemed  a  shower 
of  snow,  so  many  were  the  arrows  shot  at  her.  Several  leaped  into 
the  water,  and,  pursuing  this  wretched  woman  with  drawn  swords, 
soon  overtook  her,  and  cut  her  into  a  thousand  pieces.  In  the  mean 
lime,  the  debarkation  was  taking  effect;  and  the  Hainaulters  marched 
to  the  enemy,  who  received  them  courageously,  with  long  pikes,  and 
staves  shod  with  iron,  and  repulsed  them  vigorously.  The  landing 
was  strongly  contested,  and  numbers  were  killed  and  wounded ;  but 
from  the  advantage  of  their  bows  and  cross  bows,  and  by  their  supe. 
rior  mode  of  fighting,  the  Hainaulters  gained  the  dyke,  and  remained 
victors  on  the  field  at  this  first  attack.  When  they  were  all  disem- 
barked, they  ranged  themselves  along  the  dyke,  each  under  his  ban- 
ner,  and,  when  thus  drawn  up,  their  line  extended  more  than  half 
a  league.  The  Frieslanders,  on  their  loss  of  the  dyke,  retreated  to 
another  pass,  where  they  had  cast  up  the  earth  in  their  front,  and  the 
ditch  was  very  deep :  they  amounted  to  about  thirty  thousand,  and 
as  they  were  at  no  great  distance,  were  plainly  seen  by  the  Hainault- 
ers and  their  allies,  from  their  position  on  the  dyke.  Each  party 
remained  on  the  ground :  in  the  mean  time,  the  whole  aimy  vvas 
landed,  with  their  baggage,  and  some  tents  were  pitched,  under  which 
they  reposed  themselves  during  the  Sunday  and  Monday,  observing 
the  Frieslanders,  with  whom  on  these  two  days  there  were  many 
skirmishes  and  deeds  of  arms. 

Both  armies  were  ready  prepared  for  battle  on  the  Tuesday  morn- 
ing :  and  many  new  knights  were  made  of  the  Hainaulters,  Holland, 
ers  and  Zealanders,  when  it  was  resolved  to  attack  the  enemy.  They 
drew  up  in  handsome  array,  placing  their  archers  in  front,  intermixed 
with  the  ranks,  and,  with  trumpets  sounding,  marched  to  pass  the 
ditch.  The  Frieslanders  guarded  themselves  from  the  arrows  by 
means  of  the  mound  of  earth  thrown  from  the  ditch,  which  was  as 
high  as  their  heads ;  but  the  Hollanders  leaped  into  the  ditch,  and 
made  bridges  of  theii  pikes  and  lances.  The  enemy  defended  them, 
selves  valiantly,  and  gave  such  rude  blows  on  these  who  attempted 
to  mount  the  bank,  that  they  drove  them  on  their  backs  into  the  ditch. 
In  sTiort  so  many  valorous  deeds  were  done,it  is  impossible  to  recount 
t^em  all;  but  the  Hainaulters  and  their  allies  were  too  strongly  armed, 
and  the  Frieslanders  could  not  otherwise  hurt  them  than  by  knock- 
in"  them  down.  The  new  knights  acquitted  themselves  honorably, 
bu°t  the  enemy  displayed  great  courage  :  they  are  a  lusty  race,  though 
very  badly  armed,  and  some  of  them  without  shoes  or  stockmgs  ; 
notwithstanding  which,  they  made  an  obstinate  defence.  'Oarmg 
this  skirmish,  the  lord  de  Ligne,  the  seneschal  of  Hainault  and  the 
lord  de  Jumont,  with  other  Hainault  knights,  followmg  the  course  of 
the  ditch  found  a  passage  for  their  horses,  and  fell  upon  the  rear  ot 
the  Frieslanders,  to  their  utter  dismay.  They  quitted  the  defence  of 
the  ditch  to  repel  this  last  attack  ;  but  the  Hainaulters  charged  them 
80  vigorously  that  the  enemy  were  broken  and  dispersed,  and  the 
Hollanders  and  Zealanders  crossed  the  ditch  and  joined  m  the  fray. 
The  battle  was  now  very  murdrrous ;  and  the  Frieslanders  ;ave  de- 


structive blows  with  the  axes  they  had  armed  themselves  with,  which 
served  them  to  fell  timber ;  but  tine  great  Frieslander,  Yves  Jouveie, 
lost  his  life.  Not  long  after  this,  the  Frieslanders  yielded  the  fieldj 
and  took  to  flight  as  fast  as  they  could.  The  carnage  in  the  pursuit 
was  horrible,  for  none  were  spared :  the  Hollanders,  in  particular, 
killed  all  they  could  overtake ;  even  such  as  had  been  made  prisoners 
by  the  English,  French  and  Hainaulters,  they  killed  while  in  their 
hands. 

The  lord  William  de  Cruembourg,  and  his  two  sons,  John  and 
Henry,  who  had  that  morning  been  knighted,  acquitted  themselves 
gallantly,  and  were  the  most  active  in  slaying  the  Frieslanders, 
showing  clearly  they  loved  them  not.  To  conclude,  the  Friesland- 
ers were  completely  defeated  and  the  greater  part  killed  :  some  few 
were  made  prisoners,  and  about  fifty  carried  to  the  Hague,  where 
they  remained  a  long  time.  The  lord  of  Kuynder,  who  was  the  lord 
of  the  town  where  duke  Albert  had  landed,  had  surrendered  himself 
to  the  duke  on  the  Monday,  and  himself  and  two  sons  were  in  the 
battle  against  the  Frieslanders.  They  lived  afterwards  under  the 
protection  of  duke  Albert  and  his  son  count  William. 

After  this  defeat,  the  Hainaulters,  Hollanders,  Zealanders,  French 
and  EngUsh,  quartered  themselves  about  Kuynder,-and  took  several 
towns  and  castles  ;  but  their  captures  were  inconsiderable,  for  the 
Frieslanders  did  them  much  harm  by  ambuscades  and  skirmishes. 
If  they  made  any  prisoners,  they  had  no  ransom  to  offer ;  and  it  was 
seldom  they,  would  surrender,  but  fought  until  they  were  slain,  say- 
ing they  preferred  death  and  liberty  to  being  under  the  subjection  of 
any  lord  whatever.  Their  friends  or  relations  never  brought  any 
ransoms  for  those  who  were  taken,  but  left  them  to  die  in  prison. 
The  Frieslanders  offered  their  prisoners  in  exchange,  man  for  man  ; 
but,  when  their  enemies  had  none  to  give  in  return,  they  put  them 
to  death.  When  the  Hainault  army  had  been  in  the  country  about 
five  weeks,  and  had  destroyed  and  burnt  many  towns  and  villages, 
of  little  value  indeed,  the  weather  began  to  be  very  cold  and  to  rain 
almost  daily :  there  were  also  great  tempests  at  sea.  Duke  Albert 
and  his  son,  in  consequence,  proposed  the  return  of  the  army  to 
lower  Friesland,  whence  they  had  come,  and  to  march  into  Holland, 
the  more  comfortably  to  pass  the  winter^  which  had  set  in  very  hard. 
This  was  done  ;  and,  on  their  arrival  at  Enchuysen,  the  lords  dis- 
missed their  men,  particularly  the  strangers,  with  whom  they  were 
well  contented,  and  paid  them  their  full  pay,  thanking  them  at  the 
same  time  for  the  services  they  had  rendered.  Thus  was  this  great 
army  disbanded,  without  having  made  any  conquest;  but,  two  years 
after,  these  noble  pilnces,  duke  Albert  and  his  son  count  William, 
returned  thither  a  second  time,  and  made  great  conquests  by  their 
excellent  prowess,  which,  if  it  please  God,  shall  be  fully  recounted. 
But  for  the  moment  we  will  not  say  more,  and  relate  the  magnificen* 
marriage  of  the  king  of  England  with  the  princess  Isabella  of  Franc* 


CHAPTER    LXXX. 

THE  CEREMONT  OF  THE  MARRIAGE  OF  THE  KINO  OF  ENOLAND  WITH  A 
PRIIfCESS  OF  FRANCE.  THE  KINO  OF  FKAMCE  DELIVERS  HER  TO  THB 
Zraa  OF   ENOLAND,    IN   HIS   TENT    BETWEEN   ARDRES   /iND   CALAIS. 

Yon  have  heard  of  the  journey  of  the  king  of  England  to  Calais, 
where  he  resided  with  his  uncles,  prelates,  and  barons  of  his  council, 
during  which  time  he  had  held  a  conference  with  the  duke  of  Bur. 
gundy  respecting  the  articles  of  peace.  The  king  had  returned  to 
London  to  wait  the  meeting  of  his  parliament  at^  Michaelmas  ;  but 
in  the  mean  time  great  purveyances  were  made  for  him  and  for  his 
barons,  and  sent  to  Calais  and  Guinea.  The  larger  part  were  for. 
warded  down  the  river  Thames,  but  a  good  deal  was  collected  in 
Ftanders,  at  Damme,  Bruges,  and  Sluys,  which  were  sent  by  sea  to 
Calais.  In  like  manner,  great  preparations  were  made  for  the  king 
of  France,  the  duke  of  Orieans,  their  uncles,  and  the  barons  and 
prelates  of  France,  at  Saint  Omer,  Aire,  Therouenne,  Ardres,  la 
Montoire,  Leulinghen,  and  in  all  the  monasteries  and  houses  round 
about.  No  expense  was  spared  on  either  side;  and  the  lords  of 
each  country  were  emulous  to  outshine  one  another.  In  the  abbey 
of  Saint  Berlin,*  great  were  the  preparations  to  receive  the  royal 

visitors.  •  „    ,        r        j  j  • 

The  session  of  parliament,  whicji  usually  lasts  forty  days,  and  u 
held  in  the  king's  palace  at  Westminster,  was  now  abridged,  for  the 
king  attended  it  only  five  days :  when  the  business  of  the  nation, 
and  what  particularly  interested  the  king,  and  had  caused  his  return 
from  Calais,  was  settled,  he  and  his  two  uncles  of  Lancaster  and 
Gloucester,  and  the  members  of  his  council,  set  out  from  London, 
and  crossed  the  sea  to  Calais.  The  duke  of  York  and  the  earl  of 
Derby  did  not  attend  the  king,  but  remained  behind  to  guard  Eng. 
land  in  his  absence.  Information  was  instantly  sent  to  the  French 
lords  in  Picardy  of  the  king  of  England's  return  to  Calais;  and  the 
duke  and  duchess  of  Burgundy  came  to  Saint  Omer,  and  fixed  their 
residence  in  the  abbey  of  Saint  Bertin.  The  king  of  France  sent 
the  count  de  Saint  'Pol  to  king  Richaid,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  his 
arrival  at  Calais,  to  compliment  him  in  his  name,  and  to  lay  beloie 
him  the  orders  which  had  been  given  for  the  ceremony  of  hiB  mar- 

•  "  Bunt  Bertin''-»ii  »bt>w  io  th«  city  of  Snint  OnMr. 
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rags.  The  king.of  England  eagerly  listened  to  this,  for  he  took 
much  pleasure  in  the  business.  The  count  de  Saint  Pol,  on  his 
return  to  Saint  Omer,  was  accompanied  by  the  duke  of  Lancaster, 
his  son  Beaufort  of  Lancaster,  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  with  his  son 
Humphrey,  the  earl  of  Rudand,  the  earl  marshal,  the  earl  of  Hunt- 
ingdon, chamberlain  of  England,  and  many  other  barons  and  knights, 
who  were  handsomely  received  by  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Bur. 
gundy.  The  duke  of  Brittany  came  thither  also,  having  left  the 
king  of  France  and  the  young  queen  of  England  at  Aire. 

You  must  know  that  every  honor  and  respect  that  could  be  im- 
agined were  paid  to  the  English  lords.  The  duchess  of  Burgundy 
entertained  them  splendidly  at  dinner ;  at  which  was  present  the 
duchess  of  Lancaster,  with  her  son  and  two  daughters.  There  was 
an  immense  variety  of  different  dishes  and  decorations  on  the  tables, 
and  very  rich  presents  made  of  gold  and  silver  plate :  nothing,  in 
short,  was  spared,  so  that  the  English  were  astonished  where  such 
riches  could  come  from,  and  especially  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  who 
told  his  friends  that  the  kingdom  of  France  was  full  of  wealth  and 
power.  To  soften  the  temper  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  whom  the 
French  lords  knew  to  be  proud,  and  their  bitter  enemy,  they  paid 
him  the  most  flattering  attentions.  Notwithstanding  this,  and  the 
handsome  presents  they  offered,  which  he  accepted,  the  same  ran- 
cor remained  in  his  breast,  and,  in  spite  of  everything  the  French 
could  say  or  do,  whenever  the  subject  of  peace  was  mentioned,  his 
answers  were  as  harsh  and  severe  as  ever.  The  French  are  very 
subtle  ;  but,  with  regard  to  him,  they  could  never  gain  his  affections ; 
and  his  conversation  was  so  reserved,  it  was  not  possible  to  discover 
his  real  sentiments.  When  the  duke  of  Burgundy  saw  this,  he  said 
to  his  council :  "  We  shall  never  succeed  until  we  gain  over  this 
duke  of  Gloucester :  as  long  as  he  lives,  there  will  not  be  any  solid 
peace  with  England,  for  he  will  ever  find  some  cause  of  quarrel, 
and  renew  the  hatred  of  the  people  of  both  countries :  his  whole 
thoughts  are  on  this  subject ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  amiable  quali- 
ties of  the  king  of  England,  which  we  hope  may  produce  in  time 
more  favorable  effects,  in  good  truth,  he  should  never  have  our  cousin 
as  his  wife."  After  the  duchess  of  Burgundy,  the  countess  of  Ne- 
vers,  the  countess  of  Saint  Pol,  and  the  lords  and  ladies  of  France, 
had,  as  you  have  heard,  magnificently  entertained  the  English  lords 
and  ladies  (at  which  time  it  was  determined  when  and  where  the 
two  kings  should  meet,  and  the  king  of  England  receive  his  wife,) 
the  company  took  leave  of  each  other,  and  the  two  dukes,  with 
their  duchesses  and  children,  returned  with  the  other  barons  and 
knights  to  Calais,  and  related  to  king  Richard  how  grandly  they 
had  been  received,  and  the  rich  presents  that  had  been  made  them. 
Their  praises  pleased  the  king ;  for  he  was  delighted  whenever  he 
heard  the  king  of  France  or  the  French  well  spoken  of,  so  much 
was  he  already  enamored  with  them,  on  account  of  the  king's 
daughter  whom  he  was  to  marry. 

Shortly  after  this,  the  king  of  France,  accompaiued  by  the  duke  of 
Brittany,  came  to  Saint  Omer,  and  was  lodged  in  the  abbey  of  Saint 
Bertin :  all  who  had  before  occupied  it  were  forced  to  dislodge.  The 
dukes  of  Berry,  Burgundy,  and  Bourbon,  having  been  ordered  to 
confer  with  the  king  of  England  at  Calais,  set  out  from  Saint  Omer, 
and,  on  their  arrival  at  Calais,  were  received  with  every  honor 
and  kindness  by  the  king  and  his  lords.  They  were  entertained 
with  splendor;  and  the  three  dukes  concluded  certain  treaties  with 
the  king  of  England  and  his  uncles.  Many  in  France  and  England 
thought  a  peace  had  been  concluded,  for  at  that  time  the  duke  of 
Gloucester  was  well  inclined  to  it,  in  consideration  of  the  kind 
promises  of  the  king,  who  had  engaged,  if  a  peace  were  made,  to 
create  his  son  Humphrey  earl  of  Rochester,  and  make  the  annual 
revenue  of  it  equal  to  two  thousand  pounds  sterling,  and  to  present 
the  duke  of  Gloucester  with  fifty  thousand  nobles  on  his  return  to 
England.  Thus,  through  his  avaricious  disposition,  was  the  duke  of 
Gloucester  softened  in  his  opinions  respecting  a  peace  with  France. 
It  was  so  visible,  that  the  French  dukea  observed  it,  for  they  had 
never  before  found  him  so  tractable  or  moderate  in  his  conversation. 
When  the  French  lords  had  concluded  the  business  they  had  come 
upon,  they  ook  leave  of  the  king,  and  returned  to  the  king  of  France 
and  the  duxe  of  Orleans  at  Saint  Omer,  who  were  impatient  to  hear 
the  success  of  their  journey.  The  king  of  France  departed  from 
St.  Omer,  and  resided  in  the  fort  of  Ardres  :  the  duke  of  Burgimdy 
went  to  la  Montoire,  the  duke  of  Brittany  to  the  town  of  Esque,  and 
the  duke  of  Berry  to  Toumehem.  The  plain  was  covered  with 
tents  and  pavilions  full  of  French  and  English.  The  king  of  England 
and  the  duke  of  Lancaster  were  lodged  in  Guinea,  and  the  duke  of 
Gloucester  at  Hamme. 

On  the  vigil  of  the  feast  of  Saint  Simon  and  Saint  Jude,»  which 
fell  on  a  Friday,  in  the  year  of  grace  1396,  the  two  kings  left  their 
lodgings  on  the  point  of  ten  o'clock,  and  accompanied  by  their 
attendants,  went  to  the  tents  that  had  respectively  been  prepared  for 
them.  Thence  they  advanced  on  foot  to  a  certain  spot  which  had 
been  fixed  on  for  their  meeting,  and  which  was  surrounded  by  four 
hundred  French  and  as  many  English  knights,  brilliantly  armed  with 
swords  in  hand.  These  eight  hundred  knightS  were  so  drawn  up, 
that  the  two  kings  passed  between  their  ranks,  conducted  in  the 
following  order:  the  dukes  of  Lancaster  and  Gloucester  supported 
ihe  king  of  France,  as  did  the  dukes  of  Berry  and  Burgundy  the 
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king  of  England,  and  thus  they  advanced  slowly  through  the  ranki 
of  the  knights ;  when  the  two  kings  were  on  the  point  of  meelxag, 
the  eight  hundred  knights  fell  on  their  knees  and  wept  for  joy.  Tha 
two  kings  met  bareheaded,  and  having  saluted,  took  each  other  by 
the  hand,  when  the  king  of  France  led  the  king  of  England  to  his 
tent,  which  was  handsome  and  richly  adorned :  the  four  dukes  took 
each  other  by  the  hand,  and  followed  them.  The  English  and 
French  knights  remained  at  their  post,  looking  at  their  opponents 
with  good  humor,  and  never  stirred  until  the  whole  ceremony  was 
over.  The  spot  where  the  two  kings  had  met  was  marked,  and  a 
chapel  in  honor  of  the  Virgin  Mary  was  proposed  to  be  erected  on  it, 
but  I  know  not  if  it  were  ever  put  into  execution.  On  the  entrance 
of  the  two  kings  holding  each  other  by  the  hand  into  the  tent,  the 
dukes  of  Orleans  and  of  Bourbon  came  forward  and  cast  themselves 
on  their  knees :  the  kings  stopped  and  made  them  rise.  The  six 
dukes  then  assembled  in  front  and  conversed  together :  the  kings 
passed  on,  and  had  some  conversation,  while  the  wine  and  spices 
were  preparing.  The  duke  of  Berry  served  the  king  of  France  with 
the  comflt-box,  and  the  duke  of  Burgimdy  with  the  cup  of  wine. 
In  like  manner  was  the  king  of  England  served  by  the  dukes  of 
Lancaster  and  Gloucester.  After  the  kings  had  been  Served,  the 
knights  of  France  and  England  took  the  wine  and  spices,  and  served 
the  prelates,  dukes,  princes,  and  counts;  Bnd,arter  them,  squires  and 
other  officers  of  the  household  did  the  same  to  all  within  tha  tent, 
until  every  one  had  partaken  of  the  spices  and  wine;  during  which 
time,  the  two  kings  freely  conversed. 

After  a  short  space,  the  two  monarchs  took  leave  of  each  other, 
as  did  the  different  lords.  The  king  of  England  and  bis  uncles  re- 
tired to  their  tents,  while  the  horses  were  made  ready :  they  then 
mounted,  and  took  the  road  toward  Calais ;  the  king  to  Guines,  the 
dukes  of  Lancaster  and  Gloucester  to  Hamme,  and  the  others  to 
their  lodgings  at  Calais.  In  like  manner  did  the  king  of  France 
return  to  Ardres,  accompanied  by  the  duke  of  Orleans ;  the  duke  of 
Berry  to  Toumehem,  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy  to  la  Montoire ; 
for  nothing  more  was  done  that  day,  although  the  tents  and  pavilions 
of  the  king  of  France  and  other  lords  were  left  standing. 

At  eleven  o'clock  of  the  Saturday  morning,  the  feast  of  Saint 
Simon  and  Saint  Jude,  the  king  of  England,  attended  by  his  uncles 
and  all  the  noblemen  who  had  accompanied  him  from  England, 
waited  on  the  king  of  France  in  his  tent.  They  were  received  bv 
the  king,  his  brother,  and  uncles,  with  great  pomp  and  the  most 
affectionate  words.  The  dinner  tables  were  there  laid  out :  that  for 
the  kings  was  long  and  handsome,  and  the  side-board  covered  with 
the  most  magnificent  plate.  The  two  kings  were  seated  by  them- 
selves ;  the  king  of  France  at  the  top  of  the  table,  and  the  king  of 
England  below  him,  but  at  a  good  distance  from  each  other.  They 
were  served  by  the  dukes  of  Berry,  Burgundy,  and  Bourbon :  the 
last  entertained  the  two  monarchs  with  many  gay  remarks,  to  make 
them  laugh,  and  those  about  the  table,  for  he  had  much  drollery,  and, 
addressing  the  king  of  England,  said,  "  My  lord  king  of  England, 
you  ought  to  make  good  cheer,  for  you  have  had  all  your  wishes 
gratified.  You  have  a  wife,  or  shall  have  oiie,  for  she  will  be  speedily 
delivered  to  you."  "  Bourbonnois,"  replied  the  king  of  France, 
"  we  wish  our  daughter  were  as  old  as  our  cousin  of  Saint  Pol, 
though  we  were  to  double  her  dower,  for  then  she  would  love  our 
son  of  England  much  more."  The  king  of  England  heard  well  these 
words,  and  replied,  bowing  to  the  king  of  France  (for  he  did  not 
address  himself  to  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  since  the  king  had  compared 
hie  daughter  with  the  countess  of  Saint  Pol's,)  "  Good  father-in-law, 
the  age  of  our  wife  pleases  us  right  well :  we  pay  not  so  much  atten. 
tion  concerning  her  age,  as  we  value  your  love,  and  that  of  oui 
subjects,  for  we  shall  now  be  so  strongly  united  that  no  king  in 
Christendom  can  any  way  hurt  us." 

When  dinner  was  over,  which  lasted  not  long,  the  cloth  was 
removed,  the  tables  carried  away,  and  wine  and  spices  brought. 
After  this,  the  young  queen  of  England  entered  the  tent,  attended  by 
a  great  number  of  ladies  and  damsels.  The  king  led  her  by  the 
hand,  and  gave  her  to  the  king  of  England,  who  instantly  after  took 
his  leave.  The  queen  was  placed  in  a  very  rich  litter  which  had 
been  prepared  for  her;  but,  of  all  the  French  ladies  who  were  there 
only  the  lady  of  Coucy  went  with  her,  for  there  were  many  of  th(. 
principal  ladies  of  England,  such  as  the  duchesses  of  Lancaster,  York 
Gloucester,  Ireland,  the  lady  of  Namur,  the  lady  Poinings,  and  others 
of  the  nobility,  who  received  queen  Isabella  with  great  joy.  Wher 
the  ladies  were  ready,  the  king  of  England  and  his  lords  departed 
and,  riding  at  a  good  pace,  arrived  at  Calais.  The  king  of  France 
and  his  court  returned  to  Saint  Omer,  where  he  had  left  the  queei 
and  duchess  of  Burgimdy,  and  staid  there  the  Sunday  and  Monday 
following.  On  the  Tuesday,  which  was.AU-saints  day,  the  king  o 
England  was  married  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the  churcl 
of  Saint  Nicholas  at  Calais,  to  the  lady  Isabella  of  France.  Grea 
were  the  feastings  on  the  occasion,  and  the  heralds  and  minstrel 
were  so  liberally  paid  they  were  satisfied. 

On  the  ensuing  Thursday,  the  dukes  of  Orleans  and  Bourbon  cam- 
to  Calais,  to  visit  the  king  and  queen  of  England :  they  staid  tha 
day,  and  on  the  following  went  back  to  dinner  at  St.  Omer,  wher» 
the  king  and  queen  of  France  waited  for  them.  This  same  morning, 
the  king  and  queen  of  England,  having  heard  an  early  mass  and 
drank  some  -w'ne,  embarked  on  board  the  vessels  which  had  bae^ 
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prepared  for  them,  with  a  favorable  wind.  They  weighed  anchor, 
set  their  sails,  and  in  less  than  three  hours  landed  at  Dover.  The 
king  dined  at  the  caatle,  and  lay  the  next  night  at  Rochester :  pass, 
ing  through  Dartford,  he  arrived  at  the  palace  of  Eltham,  where  the 
lords  and  ladies  took  leave  of  the  king  and  queen,  and  went  to  their 
homes. 

Filteen  days  after,  the  queen  made  her  entry  into  London,  grandly 
attended  by  lords,  ladies,  and  damsels.  She  lay  one  night  in  the 
Tower,  seated  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and  the  next  day  was 
conducted  in  great  pomp,  through  the  streets,  to  Westminster,  where 
the  king  was  waiting  in  his  palace  to  receive  her.  This  day  the 
Londoners  made  very  rich  presents  to  the  queen,  which  were  gra- 
ciously accepted.  During  the  time  the  court  was  at  Westminster,  a 
tournament  was  ordered  to  be  held  at  Candlemas  in  Smithfield, 
between  forty  knights  and  as  many  squires ;  and  notices  of  it  were 
given  to  the  heralds,  that  they  might  publish  it  beyond  sea,  and 
as  far  as  Scotland. 

When  the  king  of  France  was  returned  to  Paris  after  the  marriage 
of  his  daughter,  and  hii  lords  were  gone  to  their  residences,  ther* 


were  great  rumors  of  war.  It  was  said  to  have  been  settled  that,  a< 
the  beginning  of  March,  the  king  was  to  lead  a  large  army  into 
Lombardy  to  destroy  the  duke  of  Milan ;  and  that  the  king  was  so 
bent  on  this  expedition,  he  would  not  listen  to  anything  that  was  said 
•gainst  it.  The  king  of  England  was  to  send  his  father-in-law  six 
thousand  archers ;  and  the  duke  of  Brittany,  who  had  been  constanJy 
with  the  king,  offered  his  services  on  the  expedition,  with  two  thou, 
sand  Breton  spears.  Purveyances  were  already  making  for  the  king . 
and  lords  in  Dauphiny  and  in  Savoy.  When  the  duke  of  Brittany 
took  leave  of  the  king  of  France  and  his  lords,  to  return  to  his  duchy 
I  believe  the  duke  of  Burgundy  made  such  earnest  intercession  with 
the  king,  and  those  immediately  concerned,  that  the  duke  of  Brit, 
tany  carried  with  him  his  cousin  sir  Peter  de  Craon,  who  was  con. 
fined  a  prisoner  at  his  own  charges,  in  the  tower  of  the  Louvre,  for 
the  debt  he  had  been  sentenced  to  pay  of  one  hundred  thousand 
francs  to  the  queen  of  Jerusalem.  I  imagine  he  engaged  to  pay  the 
queen  the  above  sum  by  instalments;  but  I  will,  for  the  present, 
leave  speaking  of  these  matters,  and  return  to  what  was  passing  tn 
Turkey. 


Iiisuu  um  TH«  Eixs  or  Eholamd  takiiio  lzivi  or  thk  Kihs  or  nuHci,  it  the  Vaut  utwiih  Abdees  and  Cauii.  From  UB9.  of  the  Uth  Coot  jry 


CHAPTER   LXXXI. 

THE  CHRISTIANS  ARE  FORCED  TO  RAISE  THE  SIEOE  OP  HICOPOLI,  BT  THE 
ARRIVAL  OP  BAJAZET  IN  TURKEY.  THET'aRE  DEFEATED  AND  THE  HUN- 
eARIANS  PUT  TO  FLISHT,  THROUOH  THE  PRESOMPTUOHS  FOLLY  OF  THE 
FRENCH. 

You  have  before  read  in  our  history  how  the  king  of  Hungary,  and 
the  lords  from  France  who  had  gone  to  Hungary  in  search  of  deeds 
of  arms,  had  valiantly  crossed  the  Danube,  and  entered  Turkey ; 
where  during  the  summer,  from  the  month  of  July,  they  had  con- 
quered a  large  tract  of  country,  having  mercifully  spared  the  inhab. 
itants  and  many  towns  and  castles,  for  none  could  withstand  their 
power.  They  had  besieged  the  city  of  Nicopoli,  and  so  hardly 
pressed  it  by  their  attacks,  that  it  was  on  the  point  of  surrendering 
without  hearing  any  intelligence  of  Bajazet.  The  king  of  Hungary 
had  even  addressed  the  French  lords,  such  as  the  count  de  Nevers, 
the  count  d'Eu,  the  count  de  la  Marche,  the  count  de  Soissons,  the 
lord  de  Coucy,  and  the  barons  and  knights  of  Burgundy,  saying,  "My 
fair  sirs,  thanks  to  God,  we  have  made  a  successful  campaign  ;  for 
we  have  performed  many  brilliant  deeds  of  arms,  and  have  conquered 
Turkey.  I  look  on  the  town  of  Nicopoli  as  our  own,  for  it  is  so 
undermined  it  can  hold  out  no  longer  than  we  please.  I  therefore 
would  propose,  that  after  we  shall  have  gained  and  shown  mercy  to 
this  town,  we  attempt  nothing  more  this  season,  but  recross  the  Da. 
nube,  and  return  to  Hungary,  where  I  have  many  handsome  towns 
and  castles  prepared  to  receive  you,  since  you  have  so  gallantly 
assisted  me  against  the  Turks,  my  bitter  enemies.  During  the  win. 
ter  we  will  provide  stores  for  the  ensuing  summer,  each  according  to 
his  pleasure,  and  send  information  of  our  situation,  and  what  we 
have  done,  to  the  king  of  France,  who,  before  that  time,  will  send 
as  large  reinforcements ;  and  I  hope,  when  he  shall  know  the  suc- 
cess we  have  had,  he  may  be  inclined  to  come  hither  in  person,  for 
he  IS  young  and  fond  of  arms.  But  whether  he  come  or  not,  if  it 
please  God,  we  will  next  summer  cross  the  Hellespont,  regain  Ar. 
menia,  thence  march  to  Syria,  with  the  towns  of  Jaffa  and  Barath. 
ind  conquer  Jerusalem  and  the  Holy  Land.    Should  the  sultan  op. 


pose  us,  we  will  ofier  him  battle,  and  never  return  without  havinj 
combated  him."  Such  was  the  speech  of  the  king  of  Hungary  to 
the  French  lords :  they  considered  Nicopoli  as  won,  but  it  fell  out 
otherwise. 

During  the  whole  summer,  Bajazet  had  been  busily  employed  in 
raising  an  army  of  Saracens  and  infidels :  he  had  even  sent  to  Per. 
sia  for  succor,  and  the  great  lords  of  his  religion  had  joined  him 
against  Chrislendom.  They  had  crossed  the  Hellespont  to  the 
amount  of  two  hundred  thousand ;  but  the  Christians  were  not  only 
ignorant  of  their  numbers,  but  of  their  approach  ;  and  they  advanced 
so  secretly,  they  were  close  to  Nicopoli  before  the  besiegers  knew 
of  their  having  begun  their  march.  Bajazet  was  as  well  acquainted- 
with  the  stratagems  of  war  as  most,  and  of  great  valor  and  ente^pri8^ 
He  considered  maturely  the  power  of  the  Christians,  and  said  the; 
were  a  valiant  race.  Bajazet  marched  to  raise  the  siege  of  Nicopoh 
in  the  following  order.  His  army  was  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a 
harrow,  and  occupied  about  a  league  of  ground  ;  in  front  of  this  main 
body,  and  a  league  in  advance,  were  eight  thousand  Turks,  to  mask 
the  body  of  the  army,  which  was  divided  into  two  wings.  Bajazel 
was  in  the  midst  of  his  main  body,  who  thus  quietly  advanced,  with 
their  vanguard  of  eight  thousand  in  front:  they  were- thus  ordered, 
to  make  an  appearance  as  if  they  were  the  whole  army ;  but  when. 
ever  they  met  the  Christians,  they  were  to  fall  back  gently  toward 
the  main  body,  which  was  then  to  extend  itself  as  much  as  possible, 
and  endeavor  to  inclose  the  Christians,  whom  they  should  then 
conquer  at  pleasure.     Such  was  the  order  of  battle  of  Bajazet. 

It  happened,  that  on  the  Monday  preceding  Michaelmas-day,  in 
the  year  1396,  about  ten  o'clock,  as  the  king  of  Hungary  and  the 
lords,  who  were  lying  before  Nicopoh,  were  seated  at  dinner,  news 
was  brought  them  that  their  enemies,  (he  Turks,  were  near  at  hand ; 
but,  as  I  heard,  the  scouts  did  not  inform  them  of  the  whole  truth  : 
they  had  not  noticed  the  main  body  of  the  Turks,  for  the  moment 
they  saw  the  vanguard  they  dared  not  advance  farther,  as  they  were 
not  men-at-arms  fearless  of  such  an  enterprise.  The  Hungarians 
and  French  had  each  scouts  of  their  own,  and  both  parties  arrived 
nearly  at  the  same  time  with  this  intelligence.  The  greater  part  oi 
tne  army  were  at  dinner  when  the  news  was  carried  to  the  fmint  de 
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Nevera  and  the  other  French  lords,  the  messenger  bawling  out,"Come ! 
quickly  arm  youreelves,  that  you  be  not  surprised,  for  the  Turks  are 
on  full  march  to  meet  you."  This  information  was  agreeable  to 
many  who  were  desirous  of  arms  :  they  instantly  arose,  pushed  the 
cables  aside,  and  demanded  their  horses  and  armor.  They  were 
somewhat  heated  with  wine,  and  hastened  to  the  field  as  well  as 
ihey  could.  Banners  and  pennons  were  displayed,  under  which 
every  one  ranged  himself  in  his  proper  post.  The  banner  of  the  Vir. 
gin  Mary  was  unfurled,  and  the  guard  of  it  given  to  that  valiant  knight 
sii-  John  de  Vienna,  admiral  of  France.  The  French  were  so  eager 
to  arm  themselves  that  they  were  the  first  in  the  field,  drawn  up  in 
handsome  array,  and  seemingly  fearless  of  the  Turks ;  for  they  were 
ignorant  of  their  immense  numbers,  and  that  Bajazet  commanded  in 
person.  As  the  French  lords  were  hastening  from  their  tents  to  the 
field,  the  marshal  of  the  king  of  Hungary,  named  sir  Henry  d'Osten- 
lemhalle,*  mounted  on  a  handsome  courser,  came  to  them  with  a 
few  attendants.  He  was  a  valiant  and  experienced  knight,  and 
had  borne  before  him  a  pennon  of  his  arms,  which  were  a  cross 
anchored  sable  on  a  field  argent,  which  in  heraldry  is  called  cross 
moline.  He  stopped  when  opposite  the  banner  of  Our  Lady,  where 
the  principal  lords  were  assembled,  and  said  aloud,  "Ifam  sent  hither 
by  my  lord,  the  king  of  Hungary,  who  entreats  you  tfy  me,  that  you 
will  not  begin  the  battle  before  you  shall  again  hear  from  him ;  for 
he  much  suspects  and  fears  that  the  scouts  have  not  brought  exact 
intelligence  of  the  numbers  of  the  Turks.  Within  two  hours  you  shall 
have  more  certain  intelligence,  for  we  have  sent  other  scouts,  who 
will  advance  farther  than  the  former  ones,  and  bring  us  better  infor- 
mation. Be  assured  the  Turks  will  never  attack  you,  unless  you 
force  them  to  it,  or  until  they  have  collected  all  their  forces  together. 
You  will  act  as  you  shall  think  best,  but  such  are  my  lord  the  king's 
orders.     I  must  now  return,  for  I  cannot  longer  stay." 

On  saying  this,  the  Hungarian  marshal  left  them ;  and  the  lords 
assembled  together  to  consider  what  was  to  be  done.  The  lord  de 
Coucy  was  asked  his  opinion,  and  replied,  that  the  king  of  Hungary 
had  a. right  to  order  them,  and  that  what  he  had  requested  was  per. 
fectly  just.  It  was  mentioned  to  me  that  the  count  d'Eu,  constable 
of  France,  was  vexed  that  his  opinion  had  not  been  first  asked  be. 
fore  the  lord  de  Coucy's,  and,  through  spite  and  malice,  instantly 
opposed  what  he  had  said,  adding :  "  Yes,  yes,  the  king  of  Hungary 
wishes  to  gain  all  the  honor  of  the  day :  he.  has  given  us  the  van. 
guard,  and  now  wants  to  take  it  away,  that  he  may  have  the  first 
blow  :  let  those  who  will  believe  what  he  sends  to  us,  for  my  part  I 
neve.-  will :"  then  addressing  the  knight  who  bore  his  banner,  he 
said  :  "  In  the  name  of  God  and  Saint  George,  you  shall  see  me 
this  day  prove  myself  a  good  knight."  The  lord  de  Coucy  thought 
this  a  very  vain  speech  of  the  constable,  and,  turning  to  sir  John  de 
Vienne,  who  had  the  banner  of  Our  Lady  under  his  guard,  and  by 
whom  all  the  others  were  to  rally,  asked  what  ought  to  be  done. 
'  Lord  de  Coucy,"  he  replied,  "  when  truth  and  reason  are  not 
heard,  folly  and  presumption  must  reign  ;  and,  since  the  count  d'Eu 
is  determined  to  fight  the  enemy,  we  must  follow  him ;  but  we 
should  have  greater  advantage,  if  we  waited  the  king  of  Hungary's 
orders,  and  were  all  united."  While  they  thus  conversed,  the  infi. 
dels  were  fast  approaching :  the  wings  of  their  army,  which  con. 
sisted  of  sixty  thousand  men  each,  were  already  closing  round  them. 
The  Christians,  observing  this,  would  have  retreated,  but  that  was 
impossible,  as  they  were  completely  surrounded.  Many  knights  and 
squires,  who  had  been  used  to  arms,  now  knew  the  day  must  be 
lost ;  notwithstanding  which  they  advanced,  following  the  banner 
of  Our  Lady,  that  was  borne  by  that  gallant  knight  sir  John  de 
Vienne. 

The  lords  of  France  were  so  richly  dressed  out,  in  their  embla. 
zoned  surcoats,  as  to  look  like  little  kings  ;  but,  as  I  was  told,  when 
they  met  the  Turks,  they  were  n9t  more  than  seven  hundred,  which 
sufficiently  showed  the  folly  of  the  measure ;  for,  had  they  waited 
for  the  Hungarian  army,  consisting  of  sixty  thousand  men,  they 
might,  perhaps,  have  gained  a  victory,  but,  to  their  pride  and  pre. 
sumption,  was  the  whole  loss  owing ;  and  it  was  so  great,  that  never 
since  the  defeat  at  Roncesvalles,  where  the  twelve  peers  of  France 
were  slain,  did  the  French  suffer  so  considerably.  However,  before 
.  they  were  overcome,  they  made  groat  slaughter  of  the  Turks ;  though 
several  knights  and  squires  saw  they  were  marching  to  destruction, 
through  their  own  folly.  The  French  defeated  the  van  battalion, 
and  put  it  to  flight,  pursuing  it  into  a  valley  where  Bajazet  was 
posted  with  the  main  army.  The  French  would  have  returned,  as 
they  were  mounted  on  barbed  horses,  but  could  not,  for  they  were 
now  inclosed  on  all  sides.  The  battle,  therefore,  raged  with  fury, 
and  lasted  a  considerable  time.  News  was  carried  to  the  king  of 
Hungary,  that  the  French,  English  and  Germans  were  engaged  with 
the  Turks,  not  having  obeyed  his  orders  sent  them  by  the  marshal. 
He  was  very  wroth  on  hearing  it,  as  indeed  he  had  reason  to  be, 
and  foresaw  they  would  all  be  cut  ofi".  He  said  to  the  grand-master 
of  Rhodes,  who  was  beside  him,  "  We  shall  lose  the  day,  from  the 
vanity  of  the  French:  if  they  had  believed  me,  and  waited  for  our 
joining,  we  should  have  had  sufficient  strength  to  cope  with  the 
enemy."  As  he  thus  spoke,  looking  behind  him,  he  perceived  that 
his  men  were  flying  panicstruck,  and  the  Turks  pursuing  them. 
He  then  saw  the  day  was  irrecoverably  lost,  and  those  near  his  per- 


son cried  out,  "  Sine,  save  yourself!  for  should  ypu  be  killed  or 
taken,  Hungary  will  be  completely  ruined.  We  must  be  defeated. 
through  French  pride ;  and  their  valor  will  prove  in  vain,  for  everjr 
one  of  them  will  be  taken  or  slain ;  not  one  can  possibly  escape. 
Fly,  therefore,  from  the  danger,  before  it  be  too  late."  The  king 
of  Hungary  was  in  the  utmost  rage  to  be  thus  defeated  through  the 
arrogance  of  the  French,  and  obliged  to  fly,  if  he  would  avoid  cap. 
tivity  or  death.  It  was  a  most  unfortunate  day  for  the  Hungarians 
and  French ;  whoever  runs  away  from  battle  is  pursued,  and,  as  the 
Hungarians  fled  in  the  greatest  confusion,  the  Turks  followed,  kill, 
ing  them  or  making  them  prisoners  at  pleasure.  God,  however, 
assisted  the  king  of  Hungary  and  the  grand-master  of  Rhodes ;  for, 
on  their  arrival  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  they  found  a  small  ves. 
sel  belonging  to  the  grand-master,  into  which  they  entered,  with  only 
five  more,  and  crossed  to  the  opposite  shore.  Had  they  delayed, 
they  must  have  been  killed  or  taken ;  for  the  Turks  came  to  the 
river  as  they  were  passing  it,  and  made  a  great  slaughter  of  those 
who  had  followed  the  king  thinking  to  escape. 

We  will  return  to  the  French  and  Germans,  who  were  fighting 
most  valiantly.  The  lord  de  Montcaurel,  a  gallant  knight  from  Ar- 
tois,  seeing  ike  defeat  inevitable,  and  wishing  to  save  his  son,  who 
was  very  young,  said  to  his  squire,  "  Carry  off  my  son :  thou  mayest 
escape  by  that  wing  which  is  open :  save  my  son,  and  I  will  abide 
the  event  with  my  companions."  The  youth,  on  hearing  his  father 
thus  speak,  declared  he  would  not  go  nor  leave  him  in  such  danger; 
but  the  father  forced  him  away,  and  the  squire  brought  him  safely  to 
the  Danube :  the  youth,  who  was  very  melancholy  at  the  situation 
of  his  father,  was  unfortunately  drowned  by  falling  between  two 
barges,  without  a  possibility  of  being  saved.  Sir  William  de  la 
Tr^mouille  and  his  son  displayed  great  feats  of  valor  before  they 
were  slain.  Sir  John  de  Vienne,  who  bore  the  banner  of  Our  Lady, 
in  spite  of  his  deeds  of  arms  was  killed  grasping  the  banner  in  his 
hands,  and  thus  was  he  found  after  the  battle.  The  whole  of  the 
French  force  that  had  been  engaged  at  this  battle  of  Nicopoli  were 
defeated  and  slain,  by  the  means  I  have  related. 

The  lord  John  of  Burgundy,  count  of  Nevers,  was  wondrous  richly 
arrayed,  as  were  the  lord  Guy  de  la  Riviere,  and  many  barons  and 
knights  from  Burgundy  in  compliment  to  him.  Two  squires  from 
Picardy,  William  d'Eu  and  the  borgne  de  Montquel,  who  had  dis. 
played  their  courage  in  many  former  battles,  did  the  same  at  Nico- 
poli. These  two  squires,  by  their  vigorous  courage,  twice  forced 
through  the  Turkish  army,  and  returned  to  the  fight,  but  were  at 
length  slain.  To  say  the  truth,  the  whole  of  the  French  chivalry 
and  those  from  other  countries  acquitted  themselves  most  gallantly ; 
and  had  they  been  assisted  by  the  Hungarians  with  equal  courage, 
the  day  would  have  turned  out  differently.  But  the  whole  of  tha 
mischief  was  caused  by  the  French,  and  their  presumption  was  their 
ruin.  There  was  a  knight  from  Picardy,  called  sir  James  de  Helly, 
who  had  resided  some  time  in  Turkey,  and  had  served  in  arms  un- 
der Amurat,  father  of  the  sultan  Bajazet,  of  whom  we  are  now  speak- 
ing, and  who  knew  a  little  of  the  'Turkish  language.  When  he  saw 
the  day  was  lost,  he  thought  of  saving  his  life ;  and  as  he  knew  the 
Saracens  to  be  a  covetous  race,  he  surrendered  himself  to  them,  on 
their  granting  him  his  life.  Thus  did  he  escape ;  and  also  another 
squire  from  the  Tournaisis,  called  James  du  Fay,  who  had  formerly 
served  Tamerlane  king  .of  Tartary,  but  when  he  learnt  that  the 
French  were  marching  to  Turkey,  he  quitted  Tamerlane,  and'joined 
his  countrymen.  He  was  at  this  battle,  and  saved  by  "Tamerlane's 
men,  who  had  been  ordered  thither  in  compliance  with  the  request 
made  to  him  for  assistance  by  Bajazet.  Tamerlane  had  sent  him  a 
considerable  body  of  men,  as  Saracen  imd  Pagan  kings  always  do 
to  the  aid  of  each  other. 


•  AISS.  Steulamclull*. 


CHAPTER   LXXXII. 

THE  TtTRKS,  AFTER  THE  BATTLE  OP  NOCOPOU,  PUT  TO  DEATH  ALL  THEIB 
•PRISONERS,  EXCEPT  THE  COUNT  DE  NEVEKS  IHD  SOME  OTHER  ORE  AT 
LORDS. 

At  this  battle  of  Nicopoli,  which  was  so  fatal  to  the  French,  very 
many  were  saved,  from  the  extreme  richness  of  their  armor :  they 
were  dressed  like  kings ;  and  the  Saracens  and  Turks,  who  are  ava. 
ricious,  thought,  by  saving  their  lives,  they  should  gain  large  ransoms 
for  they  believed  them  much  greater  lords,  from  their  appearance, 
than  they  really  were.  The  count  de  Nevers  was  made  prisoner,  as 
were  the  counts  d'Eu  and  de  la  Marche,  the  lord  de  Coucy,  the  lord 
Henry  de  Bar,  sir  Guy  de  la  TremouiUe,  Boucicaut  and  others.  The 
lord  Phihp  de  Bar,  sir  John  de  Vienne,  sir  William  de  la  TremouiUe 
and  his  son,  were  killed.  This  battle  lasted  for  three  hours;  sad 
the  king  of  Hungary  lost  his  whole  baggage,  his  gold  and  silver 
plate,  jewels,  and  everything  else.  He  had  escaped  by  fortunately 
linding  a  vessel  from  Rhodes  on  the  Danube,  that  had  brought  pro- 
visions, m  which  he  crossed  the  river  with  six  others:  had  he  not 
done  so,  he  must  have  been  slain  or  taken.  There  were  more  killed 
in  the  pursuit  than  in  the  batde,  and  numbers  were  drowned. 
Happy  was  he  who  could  escape  from  such  danger  by  any  means 

When  the  business  was  over,  and  the  Turks,  Persians,  and  otheri 
sent  thither  by  different  infidel  kings  had  retired  to  their  lodmuBS. 
(that  IS  to  say,  to  the  tents  and  pavilions  thev  had  conquered  fiwnl 
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the  Christiaits,  in  which  they  found  wines,  meats,  and  every  other 
nece&eary)  they  enjoyed  themselves,  and  made  merry,  like  men  who 
have  gained  a  victory  over  their  enemies.  Bajazet  dismounted,  at 
the  sound  of  many  minstrels,  according  to  their  custom,  at  the  prin- 
cipal tent  thai  had  belonged  to  the  king  of  Hungary,  which  was  very 
large,  and  richly  adorned.  Bajazet  took  pleasure  in  viewing  it,  and 
glorififed  himself  internally  for  the  victory  he  had  obtained  over  the 
Christians,  and  thanked  his  God  for  it,  according  to  the  manner  of 
their  religion.  When  he  was  disarmed,  to  cool  and  refresh  himself, 
he  sat  on  a  silken  carpet  in  the  middle  of  the  tent,  and  sent  for  his 
principal  friends,  to  chat  and  joke  with  them.  He  began  the  con- 
versation, by  saying  he  would  now  march  a  great  force  into  Hun- 
gary, to  conquer  that  country  and  the  rest  of  Christendom,  which  he 
would  put  under  his  obedience,  but  that  each  kingdom  might  follow 
its  own  religion  and  laws,  owning  him  for  their  lord :  tha.t  he  would 
reign  like  Alexander  of  Macedon,  who  for  twelve  years  governed 
the  whole  world,  as  he  was  descended  from  his  blood.  All  assented 
to  what  Bajazet  said,  and  agreed  to  his  proposal.  He  gave  out  three 
orders :  the  first,  that  every  one  who  had  made  prisoners  should  pro- 
duce them  before  him  the  next  day ;  the  second,  that  the  dead  should 
be  carefully  examined,  and  the  nobles  and  great  lords  be  set  apart, 
and  left  untouched  until  he  had  seen  them ;  the  third,  that  exact 
inquiries  should  be  made  among  the  slain  and  prisoners  after  the 
king  of  Hungary,  that  he  might  know  whether  he  was  dead  or  alive. 
These  orders  were  fulfilled,  for  none  dared  disobey  them. 

When  Bajazet  had  refreshed  himself,  and  changed  his  dress,  he 
resolved  to  visit  the  dead  on  the  field  of  battle  ;  for  he  had  been  told 
the  victory  had  cost  him  dear,  and  that  he  had  lost  great  numbers  of 
men.  He  was  much  surprised  to  hear  this,  and  would  not  believe  it. 
He  mounted  his  horse,  attended  by  his  vizier,  nobles  and  bashaws : 
some  said  his  principal  ofiiceis  were  his  brothers,  whom  he  would 
not  acknowledge  as  such,  declaring  he  had  no  brothers.  On  his 
coming  to  the  field  of  battle,  he  found  what  had  been  told  him  was 
true;  for  where  one  Christian  lay  dead  there  were  thirty  of  their 
enemies.  The  sight  vexed  him  much,  and  he  said  aloud,  "  This 
has  been  a  cruel  battle  for  our  people :  the  Christians  have  defended 
themselves  desperately  ;  but  I  will  have  this  slaughter  well  revenged 
on  those  who  are  prisoners."  He  now  left  the  field  and  returned  to 
his  tent,  comforting  himself  for  the  loss  he  had  suffered  by  the  victory 
and  defeat  of  the  Christianij ;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  he  passed 
the  night  in  great  fury.  On  the  morrow,  before  he  was  risen  or  had 
shown  himself,  great  numbers  came  before  his  tent,  to  learn  his  will 
respecting  the  prisoners ;  for  it  had  been  rumored  that  he  intended 
having  them  all  put  to  death  without  mercy.  Bajaze^t,  however,  in 
spite  of  his  rage  against  the  Christians,  had  given  orders  that  all  the 
principal  lords  who  had  been  made  prisoners  should  be  separated 
from  the  others,  for  he  had  been  told  they  would  pay  him  large  ran- 
soms, and  on  that  account  he  was  inclined  to  spare  them.  He  had 
also  learnt  that  many  of  the  Tartars,  Arabs,  Bedouins  and  Syrians, 
had  made  prisoners,  from  whom  they  expected  to  gain  large  fortunes, 
as  indeed  they  did,  by  concealing  their  prisoners  from  Bajazet.  Sir 
Jaijies  de  Helly,  whom  I  mentioned  before,  was,  luckily  for  him, 
brought  this  Tuesday  morning  before  the  tent  of  the  sultan,  with 
many  other  prisoners,  for  he  who  hai  taken  him  was  afraid  of  keep- 
ing him  hid.  As  they  were  waiting  the  coming  of  Bajazet,  some  of 
the  knights  of  his  household,  standing  round  the  tent,  recollected  sir 
James,  and  delivered  him  from  the  hands  of  those  who  had  taken 
liim.  He  remained  with  the  attendants  of  the  sultan,  who  had  been 
formerly  acquainted  with  him ;  and  fortunate  it  was  for  him,  as  yon 
will  hear  related,  for  to  the  greater  part  of. the  Christians  it  was  a 
disastrous  day. 

Before  Bajazet  appeared,  inquiries  had  been  made  who  were  the 
greatest  lords  among  the  prisoners,  and  his  interpreters  had  been 
very  strict  in  their  examinations,  putting  such  aside  not  to  be  killed. 
The  first  was  John  of  Burgundy  commander-in-chief,  then  the  count 
d'Eu,  the  count  de  la  Marche,  the  lord  de  Coucy,  lord  Henry  de  Bar, 
sir  Guy  de  la  Tremouille,  and  two  more,  amounting  in  all  to  eight. 
Bajazet  would  see  and  talk  with  them.  He  eyed  them  long  in  silence, 
and  these  lords  were  conjured  on  their  faith  to  avow  if  they  were  the 
persons  who  had  been  so  named.  He  also  resolved  to  send  for  sir 
James  de  Helly,  that  he  might  assure  him  of  the  truth.  On  his 
coming,  he  was  remembered  by  the  sultan  whom  he  had  served,  and 
was  now  perfectly  secure  from  danger.  He  was  asked  if  he  knew 
those  French  lords  who  were  prisoners  at  the  bottom  of  the  tent. 
"  I  cannot  say,"  he  replied  ;  "  but,  if  I  saw  their  faces,  I  should  know 
them  all."  Ho  was  then  ordered  to  go  near  and  examine  them,  and 
report  truly  their  names  to  the  sultan,  for  that  his  determination  would 
be  according  to  what  he  should  say.  He  went  near  the  prisoners, 
and,  bowing  to  them,  knew  them  all.  He  told  them  his  fortunate 
escape,  and  that  he  had  been  sent  by  the  sultan  to  see  if  they  were 
the  penons  answering  to  the  names  they  had  given  themselves.  "Ah, 
•ir  James,"  said  they,  "you  are  well  acquainted  with  us  all :  you  see 
how  fortune  has  turned  against  us,  and  what  great  danger  we  are  in 
when  we  depend  on  the  mercy  of  this  sultan.  If  it  may  any  how 
save  our  live?,  tell  him  we  are  of  even  greater  rank  than  we  have 
■aid,  and  able  to  pay  him  large  sums  for  our  ransoms.  "  My  lords," 
replied  sir  James,  "  this  I  will  most  cheerfully  do,  for  it  is  my  duty." 
The  knight  then  returned  to  Bajazet,  and  said,  "  Those  lords  who 
•r.  nriuinpra.  and  with  whom  I  have  been  talking,  are  of  the  noblest 


blood  in  France,  nearly  related  to  the  king,  and  willing  to  pay  foi 
their  liberty  a  great  sum  of  money."  This  answer  was  very  agree 
able  to  the  sultan,  who  would  not  listen  to  more,  but  said,  "  Let  those 
alone  be  spared,  and  all  the  other  prisoners  put  to  death,  to  free  the 
country,  from  them,  and  that  others  may  take  example  from  their 
fate." 

The  sultan  now  made  his  appearance  to  his  people  before'  the  ten. 
who,  bowing  down,  made  him  their  obeisance.  The  army  v,as 
drawn  Up  in  two  wings  on  each  side  ;  the  sultan  with  his  nobles,  the 
count  de  Nevers  and  those  who  were  to  be  spared,  were  in  the 
centre ;  for  he  would  they  should  witness  the  execution  of  their 
companions,  which  the  Saracens  were  eager  to  perform  Many  ex- 
cellent knights  and  squires  of  France  and  other  nations,  who  had 
been  taken  in  battle  or  in  pursuit,  were  now  brought  forth  in  their 
shirts,  one  after  another,  before  Bajazet,  who  eyeing  them  a  little, 
they  were  led  on ;  and,  as  he  made  a  signal,  were  instantly  cut  to 
pieces  by  those  waiting  for  them  with  drawn  swords.  Such  was 
the  cruel  justice  of  Bajazet  this  day,  when  upward  of  three  hundred 
gentlemen  of  different  nations  were  thus  pitilessly  murdered.  It  was 
a  cruel  case  for  them  to  suffer  for  the  love  of  our  Saviour  Jestjs 
Christ,  and  may  he  receive  their  souls ! 

Among  the  murdered  of  that  day  was  the  gallant  knight  sir  Henry 
d'Antoing :  may  God  show  gracious-  mercy  to  his  soul !  The  lord 
Boucicaut,  marshal  of  France,  was  led  naked  like  the  others,  before 
Bajazet,  and  would  have  suffered  the  same  cruel  death,  had  not  the 
count  de  Nevers  left  his  companions,  who  were  motionless  at  the  sad 
sight,  and  flung  himself  on  his  knees  to  the  sultan,  entreating  him  to 
spare  the  lord  Boucicaut,  who  was  much  beloved  by  the  king  of 
France,  and  well  able  to  pay  a  considerable  ransom ;  and  the  count 
made  signs,  as  paying  from  one  hand  to  the  other,  that  he  would 
give  a  large  sum  of  money,  to  soften  the  anger  of  the  sultan.  Bajazet 
consented  to  the  request  of  the  count  de  Nevers,  and  the  lord  Bou. 
cicaut  was  put  aside  with  those  who  were  not  to  be  killed.  Others 
were  brought  forward,  until  the  number  I  have  mentioned  was  com- 
pleted ;  such  was  the  cruel  revenge  the  infidels  had  on  the  Christians. 
It  seems,  according  to  what  I  heard,  that  Bajazet  took  delight  tha. 
the  victory  he  had  gained  over  the  Christians,  and  the  capture  of  the 
count  de  Nevers,  should  be  known  in  France,  and  carried  thither  by 
a  French  knight.  Three  knights,  of  whom  air  James  de  Helly  was 
one,  were  brought  before  Bajazet  and  the  count  de  Nevers,  who  was 
asked  which  of  the  three  he  wished  to  go  to  the  king  of  France  and 
to  his  father  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  Sir  James  de  Helly  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  made  choice  of,  because  the  count  de  Nevers 
was  before  acquainted  with  him  :  he  therefore  said  to  the  sultan, 
"  Sir,  I  wish  that  this  person  may  go  to  France  from  you  and  from 
me."  This  was  accepted  by  Bajazet,  and  sir  James  de  Helly  re- 
mained with  him  and  the  other  French  lords ;  but  the  two  unsuc. 
cessful  knights  were  delivered  over  to  the  soldiery,  who  massacred 
them  without  pity. 

After  all  these  things  were  done,  everything  was  quiet.  Bajazet, 
having  learnt  that  the  king  of  Hungary  was  escaped,  resolved  to 
march  more  into  the  interior  of  Turkey  toward 'the  city  of  Bursa, 
whither  he  would  carry  his  prisoners,  for  he  had  done  enough  this 
campaign.  He  therefore  disbanded  his  army,  more  especially  thai 
part  of  it  which  had  come  from  distant  countries.  Thus  was  it  done, 
and  the  army  broke  up,  which  had  been  composed  of  men  from 
Tartary,  Persia,  Media,  Syria,  Alexandria  and  Egypt,  and  from 
other  distant  countries  of  infidels.  Bajazet  gave  particular  orders  to 
sir  James  de  Helly,  that  when  he  went  to  France,  he  should  take  his 
road  through  Lombardy,  and  salute  from  him  the  duke  of  Milan  ;  and 
it  was  the  sultan's  intention  that  sir  James  should  publish,  wherever 
he  passed,  the  great  victory  he  had  gained  over  the  Christians.  The 
count  de  Nevers  wrote  by  him,  as  well  for  himself  as  for  his  fellow- 
prisoners,  to  the  king  of  France,  and  to  the  duke  and  duchess  of 
Burgundy.  On  receiving  these  letters  and  other  verbal  messages, 
the  knight  departed  from  the  sultan  and  the  lords  of  France ;  but 
before  he  set  out,  Bajazet  made  him  promise,  on  oath,  that  as  soon 
as  he  should  have  performed  the  journey,  and  delivered  all  he  had 
been  charged  with  to  the  jiing  of  France  and  the  other  lords,  he 
would  return,  which  the  knight  swore  he  would  do,  and  kept  his 
oath.  Wo  will  now  leave  Bajazet,  and  the  French  lords  who  re- 
mained prisoners  during  his  pleasure,  and  speak  of  other  things 


CHAPTER    LXXXIII. 

THE  FRENCH  AND  OTHERS  WHO  HAD  BEEN  IN  TDRKEY  SUFFER  GREAT 
HARDSHIPS  ON  THEIR  RETURN  HOME,  AFTER  HAVIN3  ESCAPED  FROM 
THE  BATTLE  OF  NICOPOLI.  SIR  JAMES  DE  BELLY  BRINSS  CERTAIN 
INTELLIGENCE    OF   THIS    DEFEAT   TO   THE    KINO    OF    FRANCE. 

After  this  memorable  victory  which  the  Turks  and  their  allies 
gained  over  the  Christians,  as  has  been  related  in  this  history,  such 
knights  as  could  escape  saved  themselves.  On  the  Monday  morn- 
ing, the  day  of  the  battle,  more  than  three  hundred  knights  and 
squires,  being  out  foraging,  were  not  present  at  it.  When  they 
heard  from  the  runaways  that  a  defeat  was  inevitable,  they  gave 
over  all  thoughts  of  returning  to  their  camp,  but  took  different  roads 
to  make  their  escape  from  Turkey  as  speedily  as  they  could.  French 
Germans,  and  «tbeis,  made  for  a  country  adjoining  to  Hungary 
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called  W&Uachia,  which  is  well  inhabited,  and  had  been  conquered 
from  the  Turks,  and  turned  by  force  to  the  Christian  faith.  The 
guards  of  the  passes  and  castles  in  Wallachia,  allowed  the  Christians 
who  came  from  Turkey  free  entrance,  and  gave  them  lodging  ;  but, 
on  the  morrow,  when  they  were  about  to  depart,  they  took  from  the 
Knights  their  armor  and  all  they  had,  and  gave  them  in  return  a  mis. 
erable  jacket,  and  some  little  money,  just  enough  lo  bear  the  day's 
3xpenses,  This  favor  was  only  shown  to  gentlemen ;  for  those  who 
were  not  of  that  rank,  were  stripped  naked,  and  scourged  villainously 
with  rods.  The  French  and  their  companions  sufTered  most  exceed- 
ingly in  poverty  and  distress,  during  their  passage  through  Wallachia 
and  Hungary ;  and  with  difficulty  could  they  meet  with  any,  who, 
for  the  love  of  God,  would  give  a  morsel  of  bread,  or  lodge  them  for 
the  night.  They  endured  their  misery  until  they  came  lo  Vienna  in 
Austria,  where  they  were  kindly  received  by  the  good  people,  who 
clothed  such  as  were  naked,  and  shared  with  them  their  food.  They 
were  treated  with  the  same  kindness  in  Bohemia :  had  they  found 
the  Germans  as  hard-hearted  as  the  Hungarians,  they  would  never 
have  been  able  to  have  returned  home,  but  must  have  perished  with 
cold  and  hunger  on  the  road.  Thus,  wherever  they  came,  whether 
alone  or  in  companies,  they  brought  most  melancholy  news,  which 
excited  pity  for  them  in  every  breast  that  heard  their  sad  tale. 

Those  of  the  French  nation,  who  had  fled  from  Turkey,  arrived  at 
Paris,  and  told  the  melancholy  event  of  the  battle  of  Nicopoli ;  but 
they  were  not  believed  nor  listened  to  :  the  Parisians  said  it  was  a 
pity  that  such  rascally  liars  were  not  hanged  or  drowned,  for  daily 
spreading  abroad  so  many  falsehoods.  This  news  was,  however, 
confirmed  by  others  who  arrived  after  them,  and  told  the  same  tale, 
some  one  way,  and  others  differently,  but  all  agreeing  as  to  the  com- 
plete overthrow  of  the  Hungarians  and  their  allies.  The  king  of 
France  was  very  much  vexed  on  hearing  such  melancholy,  news 
talked  of,  for  there  were  too  many  of  his  own  relations  implicated 
in  the  loss,  besides  other  excellent  knights  and  squires  of  France. 
He  therefore  forbade  anything  to  be  said  on  the  subject,  until  he 
should  receive  more  positive  information,  to  confirm  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  "these  reports ;  and  those  who  had  divulged  such  news, 
saying  they  were  come  from  Turkey  and  Hungary,  were  arrested, 
and  confined  in  the  ChJitelet  of  Paris.  They  consisted  of  great 
numbers,  and  were  told,  that  if  what  they  had  said  should  be  found 
false,  orders  had  been  given  for  all  of  them  to  be  drowned  ;  for  the 
king  was  very  wroth  they  should  have  published  such  disastrous 
.lews. 

It  happened  that,  on  Christmas.day  about  noon,  sir  James  do  Helly 
arrived  in  Paris,  and  the  moment  he  had  dismounted  at  his  inn,  he 
inquired  where  the  king  was.  They  told  him  at  the  h6tel  de  Saint 
Pol,  en  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  whither  he  went.  There  was  with 
the  king  this  day,  as  is  usual  on  such  solemn  festivals,  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  the  dukes  of  Berry,  Burgundy,  and  Bourbon,  the  count  de 
Saint  Pol,  and  many  of  the  nobility.  Sir  James  de  Helly  entered 
the  hotel  in  the  same  dress  he  had  rode  in,  booted  and  spurred,  so 
that  he  was  not  known  ;  for  he  had,  for  a  long  time,  been  seeking 
adventures  in  foreign  parts,  in  preference  to  living  with  his  relations 
and  friends.  By  fair  speeches  he  got  at  last  to  the  king's  apartment, 
and  made  himself  known,  saying  he  was  come  immediately  from 
Bajazet  and  Turkey,  and  that  he  had  been  present  at  the  battle  of 
Nicopoli,  where  the  Christians  had  lost  the  day ;  and  that  he  had 
brought  certain  intelligence  from  the  count  de  Nevers,  and  from  the 
other  French  lords  with  whom  he  had  marched  through  Hungary. 
The  knights  of  the  king's  chamber  were  pleased  to  hear  this ;  for 
hey  knew  the  king,  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  many  lords,  were 
very  anxious  to  learn  true  intelligence  from  those  countries.  They 
tlierefore  made  way  for  him  to  approach  the  king :  when  near,  he 
fell  on  his  knees,  as  was  right,  and  told  all  he  had  been  charged 
with,  as  well  by  Bajazet,  as  by  the  count  de  Nevers  and  the  French 
lords  his  fellow.prisoners.  The  king  and  lords  listened  attentively 
to  all  he  said,  for  they  believed  he  was  speaking  the  truth.  Many 
questions  were  asked,  in  order  to  hear  a  more  detailed  account,  to 
all  of  which  he  answered  very  pertinently,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  king,  who  was  greatly  affected  at  the  loss  the  king  of  Hungary 
and  his  chivalry  had  suffered.  He  was  somewhat  comforted,  that 
the  king  of  Hungary  had  escaped  death  and  prison ;  for  he  supposed 
that  he  would  renew  the  war  against  Turkey  with  vigor,  and  have 
ample  revenge  on  Bajazet. 

The  king  of  France  and  his  lords  were  rejoiced  that  the  count  de 
Nevers,  and  his  few  companions,  were  free  from  danger  of  being 
murdered  ;  and,  as  they  were  now  prisoners,  the  lords  debated  on 
the  means  of  paying  their  ransom.  Sir  James  de  Helly  said  that  he 
hoped  Bajazet  would,  wiihin  a  year  or  two,  sell  them  their  liberty, 
for  he  was  very  avaricious.  This  he  personally  knew,  having  resided 
a  long  time  in  Turkey,  and  for  three  years  served  Amurat,  father  to 
the  present  sultan.  The  king  made  the  knight  rise,  and  treated  him 
kindly,  as  he  did  the  Hords  present.  They  said,  he  had  been  very 
fortunate  to  have  had  a  friend  in  so  great  a  monarch  as  this  infidel 
Bajazet,  after  such  a  severe  battle,  and  to  be  sent  by  him  with  his 
message  to  the  king  of  France.  He  and  his  family  ought  to  pride 
themselves  on  such  good  fortune.  The  king  ordered  all  who  had 
Deen  confined  in  the  Chfttelet,  for  having  first  spread  abroad  this 
intelligence,  to  be  set  at  liberty.  They  were  happy  to  hear  this,  for 
many  of  them  had  repented  they  had  talked  so  much. 


CHAPTER    LXXXIV. 

SIK  JAHES  DI  HXLI.T,  EATUfa  KECEITED  HIS  DISFATCBES  FROM  TBI  Eim 
OF  FBANCE,  AKKITES  IN  HUITaABT,  CH  HIS  WAT  TO  TUSEET.  THE  Ellfa 
SENDS  SIR  lOHN  DE  CEASTELHOEANT,  WIXB  FKESEHTS  TO  BAJAZET,  Am 
HIS  BECOHtMENDATIOirS  IN  FAVOB  OF  TBE  FBENCB  FBISONEBS  TBI 
MANNEB  IN  WBICB  TBEY  AXE  TREATED 

Wben  the  intelligence  sir  James  de  Helly  had  brought  was  made 
public,  all  who  bad  lost  husband,  brother,  father,  or  child,  were  in 
the  utmost  consternation,  as  may  easily  be  supposed.  The  iiigb 
nobility  of  France,  such  as  the  duchess  of  Burgundy  and  the  lady 
Margaret  of  Hainault,  were  greatly  afflicted  on  account  of  their  sod 
and  husband  the  count  de  Nevers,  for  he  was  much  beloved  by  them. 
The  countess  of  Eu  lamented  her  lord  the  constable,  as  did  the  count- 
ess de  la  Marche :  the  ladies  of  Coucy,  of  Bar,  and  Sully,  in  like 
manner  bewailed  the  melancholy  situation  of  their  lords.  They  were 
fortunate  in  having  only  their  lords'  captivity  to  lament,  and  were 
somewhat  comforted  thereat ;  but  the  relations  and  friends  of  those 
who  had  been  massacred  were  inconsolable,  and  the  grief  of  France 
lasted  a  long  time.  The  duke  of  Burgundy  treated  most  kindly  sir 
James  de  Helly,  for  having  brought  him  intelligence  of  his  son :  he 
made  him  many  rich  gifts,  and  retained  him  for  one  of  his  knights, 
with  a  pension  of  two  hundred  livres  a-year  during  his  life.  The 
king  of  France  also,  and  the  lords  of  the  court,  gave  him  handsome 
presents.  He  informed  them  he  v/as  boimd  to  return  to  Bajazet,  aftei 
he  should  have  delivered  his  letters,  as  the  sultan's  prisoner ;  for  he 
was  sent  solely  with  a  view  to  publish  Bajazefs  victory,  and  to  say 
what  lords  had  perished  or  been  made  prisoners  at  the  battle  of  Nico. 
poll.  This  seemed  reasonable,  and  the  king,  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
and  such  lords  as  were  at  Paris,  prepared  to  write  to  their  friends 
and  relations  who  were  prisoners.  It  was  determined  in  council,  that 
the  king  should  send  some  knight  of  renown,  prudence,  and  valor  to 
Bajazet,  who,  having  delivered  his  message,  was  to  return  with  more 
detailed  accounts  of  the  state  of  the  prisoners,  in  case  sir  James  de 
Helly  were  not  permitted  so  to  do  by  the  sultan,  whose  prisoner  he 
was.  Sir  John  de  Ch&teaumorant  was  selected  for  this  embassy,  as 
being  every  way  qualified  for  it. 

Sir  James  de  Helly  was  asked  what  jewels  or  presents  would  be 
most  acceptable  to  the  sultan,  that  the  count  de  Nevers  and  the  other 
prisoners  might  fare  the  better.  The  knight  said  that  Bajazet  took 
great  pleasure  in  viewing  fine  tapestry  from  Arras  or  Ficardy,  which 
represented  ancient  histories  :  he  was  also  fond  of  gerfalcons  :  but 
he  thought  that  fine  linen  from  Rheims,  and  scarlet  cloths,  would  be 
most  acceptable  to  the  sultan  and  his  lords.  There  was  plenty  of 
cloths  of  gold  and  silks  in  Turkey,  with  which  they  were  amply  pro. 
vided,  and  consequently  would  like  things  they  could  not  get  at  home. 
The  king  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  therefore,  resolved  what  to  send, 
for  they  were  anxious  to  please  Bajazet  on  account  of  the  count  of 
Nevers.  Sir  James  de  Helly  reihained  at  Paris,  with  the  king  and 
lords  about  twelve  days,  and  was  well  listened  to  by  all :  for  he  en. 
tertained  them  with  his  adventures  in  Hungary  and  Turkey,  and  with 
descriptions  of  the  manners  of  Bajazet.  On  his  departure,  he  was 
told,  "Sir  James,  you  may  now  set  out  on  your  return  to  the  sultan, 
at  your  leisure.  We  suppose 'you  will  go  through  Lombardy,  to  the 
duke  of  Milan  ;  for  he  and  Bajazet  are  great  fnends,  although  they 
have  never  seen  each  other:  but,  whatever  road  you  take,  we  entreat 
arid  order  you  to  wait  in  Hungary  for  sir  John  de  Ch&teaumorant,  who 
will  be  sent  by  the  king  with  presents  to  the  sultan,  as  it  is  our  intent 
that  he  pursue  his  journey  from  Hungary  in  your  company  to  Turkey, 
or  until  you  shall  meet  the  sultan,  that  he  may  behave  the  more 
kindly  to  the  count  de  Nevers  and  his  fellow.prisoners,  who  are  now 
in  his  power."  Sir  James  promised  obedience,  and,  having  received 
his  dispatches,  took  leave  of  the  king,  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  the 
other  lords,  and  left  Paris,  following  the  same  road  by  which  he  had 
come.  He  continued  his  journey,  firmly  resolved  never  to  return  to 
France  until  he  had  obtained  his  liberty.  After  his  departure,  the 
duke  of  Burgundy  was  constantly  employed  in  preparing  the  presents 
for  the  sultan ;  and,  by  the  time  they  were  provided,  sir  John  de 
Chateaumorant  was  ready  to  set  out,  for  he  had  begun  his  prepara. 
tions  for  the  journey  on  his  being  first  nominated  to  go  thither.  They 
made  great  haste  to  have  the  presents  from  the  king  to  Bajazet  in 
time  for  su-  John  de  Chlteaumorant  to  overtake  sir  James  de  Helly. 
These  presents  consisted  of  pieces  of  the  best  worked  tapestiy  from 
Arras,  representing  the  history  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  his  con- 
quests, which  was  a  delightful  sight  for  all  men  of  honor,  the  finest 
hnens  from  Rheims,  and  scarlet  and  crimson  cloths,  which  were 
packed  on  six  sumpter-horses.  AU  these  things  were  easily  to  be 
had  for  money ;  hut  there  was  great  difficulty  in  procuring  white 
gerfalcons.  At  last,  however,  they  were  got,  either  in  Paris  or  from 
(Germany  ;  and  sir  John  de  Chateaumorant,  having  received  his  final 
instruotiona,  left  Paris,  and  began  his  journey  fifteen  days  after  sir 
James  de  Helly. 

In  the  iiiterval  during  which  these  knights  were  on  their  journey 
the  king  of  Hungary  returned  to  his  kingdom.  On  his  arrival  being 
known,  his  subjects  were  greatiy  rejoiced,  and  flocked  to  him,  for  he 
was  much  beloved.  They  comforted  him  by  saying,  tnat  if  in  this 
campaign  he  had  been  unfortunate,  in  another  he  would  be  inor« 
successful.    The  king  bore  his  misfortunes  as  well  as  he  could    Im 
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mediately  after  the  battle,  Bajazet  disbanded  his  anny  and  inarched 
to  the  city  of  Bursa,  carrying  with  him  his  prisoners.  They  were 
put  under  strict  confinement,  and  very  little  comfort  allowed  them. 
They  suiTered  much  from  the  change  of  diet,  as  they  had  always  been 
accustomed  to  have  their  own  cooks,  and  their  tables  served  with 
every  delicacy ;  but  of  all  this  they  were  deprived,  and  forced  to  live 
on  coarse  meat,  and  that  badly  or  not  thoroughly  dressed.  They  had 
plenty  of  spices,  and  millet  bread,  which  is  disagreeable  to  a  French 
palate.  They  had  great  difficulty  in  procuring  wine :  although  they 
were  great  princes,  there  was  not  any  attention  paid  them,  for  the 
Turks  were  indifferent  whether  they  were  sick  or  iu  health  ;  and,  if 
the  advice  of  several  had  been  adopted,  they  would  all  have  been 
put  to  death. 

These  lords  of  France  comforted  each  other,  and  thankfully  re. 
ceived  whatever  was  given  them,  for  they  could  no  way  better  them- 
selves. At  the  beginning  of  their  captivity,  several  of  them  were 
very  unwell :  the  count  de  Nevers  bore  his  misfortune  the  best,  and 
kept  up  his  spiiita  to  comfort  the  others.  He  was  assisted  by  the 
lord  Bouclcaut,  the  count  de  la  Marche,  and  lord  Henry  de  Bar,  who 
said,  that  the  honors  and  glories  of  arms  could  not  be  gained  without 
meeting  with  unfortunate  reverses ;  and  that  no  man,  however  valiant 
or  lucky,  or  accustomed  to  war,  had  everything  according  to  his  wish ; 
and  that  they  ought  to  thank  God,  for  having  had  their  lives  saved 
from  the  furious  rage  of  Bajazet  and  his  followers,  for  it  had  been 
determined  by  the  army  to  put  every  one  to  death.  Boucicaut  said, 
"  I  ought  to  be  more  thankful  than  any  one  to  God  for  my  life  being 
spared,  for  I  was  brought  out  to  be  massacred  as  my  companions  had 
been,  and  should  have  lost  my  head,  had  not  my  lord  of  Nevers  cast 
himself  on  his  knees  to  Bajazet,  who,  at  his  request,  granted  me  his 
pardon,  I  hold  this  a  most  fortunate  escape  ;  and  since  it  was  the 
good  pleasure  of  our  lord  that  I  should  live,  I  have  no  doubt  but  that 
God,  who  has  delivered  us  from  this  peril,  will  continue  his  mercy  to 
us,  for  we  are  his  soldiers ;  and  that  we  shall  soon  obtain  our  liberty, 
for  we  are  now  suffering  in  his  cause.  Besides,  sir  James  de  Helly 
is  on  his  road  to  France,  who  will  relate  to  the  king  and  barons  our 
distress ;  and  I  expect,  within  the  year,  we  shall  receive  comfort  and 
our  liberty.  Things  will  not  remain  long  as  they  are.  There  is 
much  good  sense  in  the  king  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  will 
never  forget  us ;  and,  by  sonie  means  or  other,  we  shall  receive  suffi- 
cient sums  for  our  ransoms." 

Thus  the  gallant. knight,  the  lord  Boucicaut,  comforted  himself, 
and  bore  his  captivity  with  patience,  as  did  likewise  the  young  count 
de  Nevers  ;  but  Jhe  lord  de  Coucy  was  sorely  afflicted,  which  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at.  Before  this  event,  he  had  been  a  lord  of  such 
high  spirit  as  nothing  could  cast  down :  this  captivity  in  Turkey, 
however,  preyed  on  his  mind  more  than  it  did  on  the  spirits  of  the 
others,  and  he  became  quite  melancholy.  He  complained  of  great 
oppression  at  his  heart,  and  said  he  should  never  return  to  France  ; 
that  he  had  escaped  many  perils  and  dangerous  adventures,  but  this 
would  be  his  last.  The  lord  Henry  de  Bar  consoled  him,  and  blamed 
him  for  being  so  disconsolate  without  cause  ;  and  told  him  it  was 
folly  to  be  thus  cast  down,  when  he  ought  to  find  more  satisfaction 
in  his  own  mind  than  any  other.  Notwiutanding  the  advice  he  was 
giving,  he  himself  severely  felt  his  own  situation,  and  bitterly  regret, 
ted  his  wife.  The  count  d'Eu,  constable  of  France,  suffered  from 
similar  regrets.  Sir  Guy  de  la  Tremouille  and  the  count  de  la  Marche 
kept  up  their  spirits  very  tolerably.  Bajazet  was  desirous  they  should 
have  some  amusements  in  their  captivity,  and  at  times  visited  and 
conversed  with  them  most  graciously :  he  was  Ukewise  anxious  they 
should  witness  his  state  and  power. 

We  will  now  leave  them,  and  return  %o  sir  James  de  Helly  and  sir 
fohn  de  Cfa&teaumorant,  who  were  both  journeying  toward  Hungary. 


CHAPTER    LXXXV. 

SIB  JAMES  DE  BELLT,  ON  HIS  RETOTIN  TO  TCKKET,  OBTAINS  HIS  LIBERTY, 
AND  CAimiES  A  PASSPORT  FROM  THE  StlLTAN  TO  SIR  JOHN  DE  CHASTSI.- 
MORANT  IN  HUNOART.  SIB  JOHN  DE  CHASTELMOBANT  IS  FORCED  TO 
SEND  A  MESSENSER  TO,  THE  KINB  OF  FRANCE,  TO  INFORM  HIM  THAT 
THE  KINO  OF  HUNQART  WILL  NOT  ALLOW  THE  PRESENTS  TO  BE 
CARRIED   TO   THE   SULTAN. 

Sir  James  de  Helly  waited  about  ten  or  twelve  days  at  Buda,  in 
Hungary,  for  sir  John  de  Ch&teaumorant,  who  was  continuing  his 
road  as  expeditiously  as  he  could.  Sir  James  was  rejoiced  at  his 
arrival ;  for  he  was  impatient  to  return  to  Turkey  to  acquit  himself 
of  his  promise,  and  to  see  and  bring  comfort  to  the  count  de  Nevers 
and  the  other  French  lords  who  were  prisoners.  The  king  of  Hun- 
gary made  sir  John  de  Chilteaumorant  a  kind  of  welcome,  in  com- 
liliment  to  the  king  of  France  and  his  royal  cousins.  He  learnt 
from  his  people  that  the  knight  was  carrying  magnificent  presents, 
and  rich  jewels,  to  the  sultan:  thirf vexed  him  greatly,  but  he  pru. 
dently  dissembled  any  knowledge  of  it  until  sir  James  de  Helly 
should  have  set  out'  for  Turkey.  He  declared,  however,  to  his  con. 
fidential  friends,  that  the  recreant  dog,  Bajazet,  should  never  receive 
any  presents  from  France  or  elsewhere,  if  he  had  the  power  'o  Pa- 
rent it.  When  sir  James  aad  refreshed  himself  some  time  at  Buda, 
he  took  leave  of  the  king  and  Chiteaumorant,  to  continue  his  jour. 
aey  to  Turkey,  that  he  might  obtain  from  the  sultan  a  passport  for 


sir  John  to  pursue  his  roiid  to  him.  When  sir  James  mentioned  it. 
the  king  of  Hungary  repled  he  would  do  well.  On  this  the  knight, 
having  procured  guides,  was  conducted  by  them  through  Hungarj 
and  Wallachia  to  Bursa,  but  did  not  find  there  Bajazet,  who  was 
gone  to  another  town  in  Turkey  called  Poly.  Wherever  he  went  he 
carried  the  prisoners  with  him,  excepting  the  lord  de  Coucy,  who 
was  left  at  Bursa,  unable  to  ride  from  sickness.  There  tarried  witli 
him  his  cousin,  a  valiant  baron  from  Greece,  and  a  descendant  o*" 
the  dukes  of  Austria,  called  the  lord  de  Mathelin. 

Sir  James  de  Helly  continued  his  journey  to  Poly,  where  he  met 
Bajazet,  who  was  glad  to  see  him  return  from  France,  and  keep  his 
word.  Sir  James  humbled  himself  much  before  him,  and  saia 
"  Most  dear  and  redoubted  lord,  here  is  your  prisoner,  who  has  de. 
livered,  to  the  best  of  his  abilities,  the  message  you  have  charged 
him  with."  Bajazet  replied,  "  Thou  art  welcome,  for  thou  hast  loy. 
ally  acquitted  thyself;  and,  in  consideration  of  it,  I  now  gi»e  thee 
thy  liberty."  Sir  James  thanked  him  respectfully  for  this  favor,  and 
told  him  that  the  Eing  of  France,  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  father 
to  the  count  de  Nevers  his  prisoner,  had  sent  him  an  honorable 
knight  with  credential  letters  as  embassador,  and  likewise  with  such 
grand  presents  as  he  was  sure  would  give  him  delight.  The  sultan 
asked  if  lie  had  seen  them.  He  replied,  "  I  have  not ;  but  the  knight 
charged  with  the  commission  has  brought  them  as  far  as  Hungary, 
and  is  now  at  Buda  waiting- my  return,  with  passports  for  him  t« 
continue  his  journey :  I  came  to  announce  this  news  to  you,  and  ta 
solicit  passports,  if  it  be  agreeable  to  you  to  receive  him."  "  We 
are  very  willing  he  should  have  passports,  and  you  may  have  them 
made  out  in  any  form  you  choose."  The  knight  thanked  him  foi 
his  gracious  answer,  when  the  sultan  left  him  to  attend  to  other 
affairs.  About  an  hour  afterwards,  sir  James  requested  the  Sultan's 
permission  to  visit  and  converse  with  the  French  prisoners,  as  he  had 
much  to  say  to  them  from  their  friends  and  relations.  Bajazet  was 
some  time  silent  before  he  gave  him  an  answer,  when  he  said, 
"  Thou  shalt  see  one  of  them,  but  no  more."  He  then  made  a  sign 
to  his  attendants  for  the  count  de  Nevers  to  be  brought  to  converse 
with  sir  James  for  a  short  space,  and  then  to  be  carried  back  o  his 
prison.  The  order  was  instantly  obeyed  ;  and  the  count  de  Nevers 
saw  sir  James  de  Helly  with  great  joy.  He  made  many  inquiries 
after  the  king  of  France,  the  dulie  and  duchess  of  Burgundy,  and 
what  was  passing  in  that  country.  The  knight  related  to  him  every, 
thing  he  had  seen  or  heard,  and  delivered  him  all  the  messages  he 
had  been  charged  with  ;  but  they  were  greatly  interrupted  by  the 
officers  of  the  sultan,  who  pressed  them  to  finish  their  conversation, 
they  had  other  business  to  attend  to. 

Sir  James  asked  the  count  if  all  the  other  French  lords  were  in 
good  health.  He  replied,  "  All,  except  the  lord  de  Coucy,  who  hat 
remained  sick  at  Bursa;  and  this  favor,  I  understand,  has  been 
granted  through  the  credit  of  the  lord  de  Mathelin,  who  has  pledged 
himself  for  him,  and  is  much  esteemed  by  the  sultan."  Sir  James 
then  told  him  that  the  king  and  duke  of  Burgundy  had  sent  sir  John 
Chdteaumorant  as  embassador  to  Bajazet,  with  most,  magnificent 
presents  to  soften  the  sultan's  anger ;  but  that  sir  John  had  stopped 
at  Buda  in  Hungary,  until  he  should  return  with  a  passport  for  him 
and  his  attendants ;  that  the  sultan  had  promised  him  a  passport, 
with  which  he  intended  returning  to  Buda  in  a  very  few  days.  The 
count  de  Nevers  was  exceedingly  rejoiced  on  hearing  this  ;  but  he 
dared  not  give  way  to  his  feelings,  for  the  Turks  were  observing 
them.  The  last  words  the  count  said  to  him  were,  "  Sir  James,  I 
understand  that  Bajazet  has  given  you  your  liberty,  and  that  you 
may  return  to  France  when  you  please.  On  your  arrival  there,  tell 
ray  lord  and  father  from  me,  that  if  he  have  any  intention  to  ransom 
me  and  my  companions,  he  must  not  delay  to  negotiate  through  the 
means  of  Venetians  or  Genoese  merchants,  and  close  with  the  first 
offer  the  sultan,  or  his  ministers  for  him,  may  make  ;  for  we  are  lost 
for  ever,  if  it  be  longer  neglected.  But  I  understand  that  the  sultan 
is  very  loyal  and  courteous  in  his  character,  when  applied  to  prop, 
erly." 

Thus  ended  their  interview,  and  the  count  de  Nevers  was  con. 
ducted  back  to  prison.  Sir  James  de  Helly  hastened  the  passport 
which  had  been  promised  him.  When  it  had  been  drawn  out  in  the 
usual  form,  and  sealed  by  Bajazet,  it  was  delivered  to  the  knight, 
who  took  leave  of  the  sultan  and  his  court,  and  set  off  on  his  return 
to  Buda.  He  instantly  waited  on  sir  John  de  Chateaumorant,  who 
was  impatiently  expecting  him,  and  said,  "I  bring  you  "  passport 
for  yourself  and  your  attendants  to  go  and  return  in  safety  from 
Turkey,  which  the  sultan  readily  granted  me."  "That  is  well 
done,"  replied  sir  John :  "  let  us  go  to  the  king  of  Hungary,  and 
tell  him  the  news.  To-morrow  morning  I  will  begin  my  journey, 
for  I  have  stayed  here  long  enough."  They  went  to  the  king's 
chamber,  and  related  to  him  all  you  have  just  heard.  The  king  re. 
plied,  "  Cha.teaumorant  and  Helly,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  both,  a« 
well  on  your  own  account  as  for  the  affection  I  bear  to  the  king  and 
my  cousins  of  France,  and  I  shall  at  all  times  be  happy  to  serve  you. 
\  on  may  travel  through  any  part  of  ray  kingdom,  unmolested,  or 
even  into  Turkey,  if  it  be  your  pleasure  ;  but  with  regard  to  youi 
carrying  any  rich  presents  or  jewels  to  the  sultan,  which  you,  Cha. 
teaumorant,  are  charged  with  from  France,!  will  never  consent  tiiat 
they  pass  through  my  kingdom,  to  be  offered  to  the  infidpl  Bajazet, 
■ox  be  shall  never  be  eniiched  by  them.    I  should  be  extremeiy 
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blamed  and  laughed  at,  if  in  future  times  he  be  eiiahled  to  boast, 
that  to  gain  his  love,  and  from  fear,  because  he  has  gained  a  victory 
over  me,  and  detains  some  great  barons  of  France  prisoners,  the 
king  of  France  and  his  princes  have  sent  him  rich  presents.  In  re- 
spect to  the  gerfalcons,  I  am  indiflFerent  whether  he  have  them  or 
not ;  for  bicds  fly  anywiiere,  and  are  as  soon  lost  as  given  ;  but  with 
respect  to  fine  tapestry,  which  would  remain  a  proof  of  his  boastings 
being  true,  I  will  not  consent  that  he  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  possessing 
it.  Therefore  Chftteaumorant,"  continued  the  king  of  Hungary,. "  if 
you  wish  to  make  a  journey  into  Turkey,  to  see  Bajazet,  and  present 
him  with  the  falcons,  you  may  do  so ;  but  you  shall  not  cany  any- 
thing else," 

Sir  John  de  Chateaumorant  replied,  "  Certainly,  sire,  it  ia  not  the 
intention  of  the  king  of  France,  nor  to  his  honor  more  than  to  that  of  the 
lords  who  have  sent  me,  that  I  fail  in  any  particular  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  objects  they  have  charged  me  with,"  "  Very  well," 
said  the  king  :  "  you  will  not  at  present  have  any  other  answer  from 
rae  than  what  you  have  heard,"  The  two  knights  left  the  apartment, 
and  consulted  together  how  to  act,  for  this  refusal  of  the  king  of 
Hungary  had  disconcerted  them.  They  thought  their  only  expedient 
was  to  send  off  a  messenger  express,  with  the  account  of  the  king 
of  Hungary's  conduct  to  the  king  of  France  and  the  duke  of  Bur. 
gundy,  for  them  to  provide  a  remedy,  and  to  explain  the  c<iuses  of 
their  delay.  They  wrote,  in  consequence,  letters  to  the  king  and  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  and  engaged  a  trusty  messenger  to  carry  them, 
whom  they  supplied  with  a  sufficiency  of  money  for  him  frequently 
to  change  his  horses  on  the  road,  that  he  might  hasten  his  journey, 
while  they  waited  his  return  at  Buda.   ■ 

The  messenger  journeyed  with  great  diligence  to  Paris,  and  de- 
livered his  letters  to  the  Icing  of  France  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
Having  read  them,  they  were  much  surprised  and  vexed; that  the 
king  of  Hungary  should  prevent  their  embassador  from  continuing 
his  journey  with  the  presents  to  the  sultan  of  Turkey,  as  they  ordered 
him  to  do.  The  duke  of  Berry,  however,  excused  the  king  of  Hun- 
gary, saying  he  was  no  way  to  blame ;  for  it  was  too  debasing  to  a 
king  of  France  to  send  presents  and  jewels  to  such  a  recreant  pagan 
king.  The  duke  of  Burgundy  was  more  nearly  affected  in  the  mat- 
ter, and  defended  the  measure  as  reasonable,  since  fortune  had  been 
so  favorable,  to  give  the  sultan  a  victory,  in  which  the  whole  force 
of  the  king  of  Hungary  was  slain  or  put  to  flight,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  nobles  made  prisoners  that  had  been  in  the  battle.  It 
therefore  behooved  their  relations  and  friends  to  adopt  every  mode  for 
their  deliverance,  if  they  were  desirous  of  seeing  them  again.  This 
speech  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy  was  supported  by  the  king  and 
council.  The  king  asked  the  duke  of  Berry,  "  Good  uncle,  if  this 
sultan  Bajazet,  or  any  other  pagan  king,  were  to  send  you  a  rich  and 
jparkling  ruby,  would  you  accept  of  it  ?"  "  My  lord,"  replied  the 
duke,  "  I  should  consider  of  it."  The  king  reminded  him,  that  it 
ivas  not  ten  years  since  the  sultan  had  sent  him  a  ruby  that  had  coat 
twenty  thousand  francs. 

The  king  of  Hungary  was  condemned  by  all  for  having  prevented 
the  presents  from  being  carried  to  the  sultan,  which  might  have  the 
effect  of  adding  to  the  distressful  state  of  the  French  lords  that  were 
prisoners.  The  king  was  therefore  advised  to  write  courteous  letters 
to  the  king  of  Hungary,  to  request  that  he  would  no  longer  prevent 
his  embassador  from  proceeding  on  his  journey  with  the  presents  to 
the  court  of  Turkey.  When  they  had  been  fairly  written  out  and 
sealed,  they  were  given  to  the  messenger  from  Hungary,  who,  leav- 
ing Paris,  set  out  on  his  return  to  Buda. 


CHAPTER    LXXXVI. 

THE   nCCHESS   OF   ORLEANS    IS    SUSPECTED   OF   CAUSINO  THE   KIKO'S 
ILLNESS. 

Evert  year,  the  king  of  France  had  relapses  of  his  frenzy,  with- 
out any  physician  or  surgeon  being  ible  to  prevent  it.  Some  indeed 
had  boasted  that  they  would  restore  him  to  sound  health,  but  it  was 
soon  found  they  labored  in  vain.  The  king's  disorder  never  ceased 
until  it  had  run  its  course,  in  spite  of  prayers  and  medicines.  Some 
jf  the  physicians  and  sorcerers  who  attended  the  king,  on  finding 
theirjabor  lost,  declared  the  king  must  have  been  poisoned  or  en- 
chanted by  some  pernicious  herbs.  This  agitated  greatly  the  minds  of 
the  nobility  and  people,  for  these  sorcerers  affirmed,  the  better  to  gain 
belief,  that  the  king  was  under  the  power  of  sorcery,  and  that  they 
knew  it  from  the  devil  who  had  revealed  it  to  them.  Several  of 
these  conjurors  had  been  burnt  at  Paris  and  Avignon,  for  having  gone 
so  far  as  to  say  that  the  duchess  of  Orleans,  daughter  to  the  duke  of 
Milan,  was  the  cause  of  this  mischief,  that  she  might  succeed  to  the 
crown  of  France.  This  was  so  much  believed,  that  comnlon  report 
said  she  had  frequently  practiced  such  arts,  and  that,  so  long  as  she 
was  near  the  person  of  the  king,  he  neither  would  nor  could  regain 
his  health.  It  was  therefore  necessary,  to  put  an  end  to  this  slander, 
that  the  duchess  of  Orleans  should  quit  Paris.  She  went  first  to  re- 
side at  Asniferes,  a  very  handsome  castle  near  Pontoise,  that  belonged 
to  the  duke  her  lord,  and  then  to  Neufchilteau,  on  the  Loire,  which 
also  belonged  to  him.  The  duke  of  Orleans  was  very  melancholy 
on  hearing  such  injurious  reports  against  his  duchess,  which  he  dis-  j 
lembled  as  well  as  he  could,  and  never  on  this  account  quitted  the  | 


king  or  court,  for  he  took  pleasure  in  attending  public  business  and 
the  different  councils  on  the  affairs  of  the  realm. 

Galeae  duke  of  Milan,  was  duly  informed  of  the  infamous  crimes 
his  daughter,  the  duchess  of  Orleans,  was  accused  of.  Ho  deeply 
felt  the  injury,  and  had  twice  or  thrice  sent  embassadors  to  France, 
to  exculpate  his  daughter  to  the  king  of  France  and  his  council, 
offering,  at  the  same  time,  a  knight  or  knights  that  should  engage  in 
mortal  combat  any  person  who  should  dare  to  accuse  his  daughtei 
of  such  iniquitous  and  treasonable  practices.  The  duke  of  Milan 
threatened  to  make  war  on  France ;  for  be  had  learnt  that  the  king, 
when  he  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  king  of  England,  be 
tween  Ardres  and  Calais,  bad  declared,  that  on  fads  return  to  Paiia 
he  would  not  attend  to  anything  until  he  should  march  a  large  army 
into  the  Milanese ;  and  that  his  son-in-law,  king  Richard,  had,  to 
his  great  satisfaction,  offered  him  one  thousand  English  spears  and 
six  thousand  archers.  Galeae  had  likewise  heard  that  purveyances 
were  making  throughout  Dauphiny  and  Savoy  for  the  king  of  France, 
for  it  was  by  Piedmont  he  intended  entering  Lombardy.  ^  This  ex- 
pedition, however,  was  laid  aside,  and  no  more  thought  of,  when  the 
news  arrived  of  the  unfortunate  issue  of  the  battle  of  Nicopoli,  and 
the  death  and  captivity  of  the  French  nobles.  The  king  and  the 
duke  of  Burgundy  were  so  afflicted  at  this  event,  that  they  could  not 
attend  to  anything  else  ;  they  besides  knew  that  the  duke  of  Milan 
was  on  the  most  friendly  terms  with  Bajazet,  which  was  an  addi. 
tional  reason  at  this  moment  not  to  push  any  hostile  attempts  agains< 
him,  and  he  was  left  uimiolested. 


CHAPTER    LXXXVII, 

THE  DUKE  Aim  DUCHESS  OF  BUXaUITDT  DILIQENTLY  EZEST  TEEHSELTEI 
TO  FIND  MEANS  TO  RANSOM  THE  COUNT  DE  NEVERS,  THEIR  SON,  ANX 
HIS  FELLOW.PRISONERS  IN  TURKEY.  THE  KINS  OF  HUNGARY,  THRUUSI 
THE  PERSUASION  OF  THE  GRAND-MASTER  OF  RHODES,  PERMITS  THE  EH 
BASSADOR  FROM  THE  KINS  OF  FRANCE  TO  PASS  THROUGH  HIS  EJHSDOII 
WITH  THE  PRESENTS  FOR  THE  SULTAN  BAJAZET. 

The  duke  and  duchess  of  Burgundy  considered  every  possiblt 
means  of  recovering  their  son.  As  they  knew  they  must  pay  a  very 
large  sum  for  his  ransom,  they  reduced  their  expenses  as  much  at 
possible,  to  gather  all  the  money  they  could ;  without  this,  the) 
knew  they  could  not  succeed ;  and  made  many  friends  among  th* 
Venetian  and  Genoese  merchants,  for  through  their  means  the  ran 
soms  were  to  be  negotiated.  The  duke  of  Burgundy  resided  with 
the  king,  who  conversed  with  him  frequently  on  affairs  of  state,  and 
paid  attention  to  what  he  said ;  for  the  duke  had  the  principal  share 
in  the  government,  which  made  his  own  affairs  prosper  the  more 

At  this  time  there  lived  in  Paris  a  Lombard,  who  was  a  great  and 
rich  merchant,  and  transacted  business  for  the  other  Lombards :  he 
was  known  and  spoken  of  all  over  the  world,  wherever  commerce 
was  carried  on :  his  name  was  Dinde  Desponde,  and  by  him  all  ex. 
changes  were  made.  If  before  the  event  of  the  battle  of  Nicopoli 
he  was  beloved  i/y  the  king  of  France  and  the  lords  of  his  court,  hi 
was  now  much  more  so,  and  had  frequent  consultations  with  thi 
duke  of  Burgundy  on  the  surest  means  to  recover  his  son,  and  thn 
other  lords  who  were  prisoners  in  Turkey.  Dinde  Desponde  said  t'l 
the  duke,  "  My  lord,  by  degrees  all  things  are  brought  about.  Thi 
merchants  of  Genoa,  and  of  the  islands  under  their  obedience,  an 
well  known  everywhere,  and  traffic  with  Cairo,  Alexandria,  Damaa 
cus,  Damietta,  and  Turkey,  and  in  different  countries  of  infidels 
for  trade,  my  lord,  as  you  know,  finds  its  way  everywhere,  and  rulei> 
the  world.  Write,  therefore,  to  the  Genoese,  and  prevail  on  th-. 
king  to  do  so  likewise,  in  a  friendly  manner,  promising  them  great 
rewards  if  they  will  undertake  the  business;  for  there  is  nothing  bu' 
may  be  accomplished  with  money.  The  king  of  Cyprus,  who  i» 
near  to  Turkey,  and  now  at  peace  with  the  sultan,  may  also  assist  ih 
the  matter.  You  must  suppose  that,  as  for  myself,  I  will  exert  mj 
powers  to  the  utmost,  for  I  am  bound  to  obey  you  in  everything." 

The  duke  and  duchess  of  Burgundy  neglected  no  means  to  fret 
their  son  from  his  captivity,  for  they  were  sorely  afflicted  by  it.  H« 
was  the  heir  to  their  vast  possessions  ;  and  this  misfortune  had  hap. 
pended  to  him  on  his  first  onset  in  arms.  The  ladies  of  France  la. 
mented  the  loss  of  their  husbands  and  friends,  especially  the  lady  o< 
Coucy,  who  refused  all  comfort,  and  bewailed  him  day  and  night 
The  duke  of  Lorrain  and  sir  Ferri  de  Lorrain,  her  brothers,  visited  he> 
at  Saint  Gobin,*  where  she  resided,  and  consoled  her  as  well  as  thej 
could.  They  advised  her  to  send  into  Turkey  to  gain  some  intelli. 
gence  of  him,  for  they  had  heard  he  had  greater  liberty  allowed  hii» 
than  the  other  prisoners.  The  lady  thanked  her  brothers  for  this  ad. 
vice,  and  instantly  sent  for  sir  Robert  Desne.t  a  good  and  valianv 
knigtit  of  the  Cambresis.  She  entreated  him  so  sweetly,  urging  him, 
out  of  affection  to  her,  to  undertake  a  journey  into  Turkey,  tHat  th«, 
knight  consented,  and  engaged  to  go  thither  and  bring  back  fuU  in- 
telligence  of  the  lord  de  Coucy. 

Sir  Robert  soon  made  his  preparations,  and,  accompanied  by  foui 
others,  set  out  for  Hungary.    In  like  manner  did  other  ladies  in 


t  ••  Sit  Rolwrt  Desne."   Sir  Robert  de  Seu,  MSB.  B,  M  and  Hafod. 
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France  send  to  inquire  after  their  husbands.  The  king  of  Hun. 
srary  was  very  obstinate  in  his  refusal  to  allow  sir  John  de  Chateau- 
morant  to  continue  his  journey  to  Turkey  with  the  presents  from  the 
king  of  France  to  the  sultan.  Though  this  greatly  displeased  sir 
John  and  sir  James  de  Helly,  they  could  not  prevail  on  him  to  alter 
his  resolution.  It  happened  that  the  grand-master  of  Rhodes  came 
at  this  time  to  Buda,  He  was  most  kihdly'received  by  the  king,  as 
mdeed  he.ought  to  have  been,  for  on  the  day  of  the  battle  he  had 
saved  the  king  from  death  or-  captivity.  He  made  acquaintance 
with  the  two  knights  from  France,  who  related  to  him  the  conduct 
of  the  king  of  Hungary,  and  the  circumstance  of  his  detaining  them 
at  Buda.  He  was  much  surprised,  and  said,  to  soften  their  anger, 
he  would  speak  to  the  king  on  the  subject,  and,  as  they  should  soon 
experience,  with  good  effect.  He  manage'd  the  matter  so  prudently 
with  the  king,  that  they  were  permitted  to  continue  their  journey  to 
Turkey  with  all  their  presents,  which  were  restored  to  them.  The 
embassador  arrived  in  safety  at  the  place  where  Baja^et  resided, 
owing  to  the  passports  sir  James  de  Helly  had  brought  to  him.  The 
Bultan  received  the  knights,  and  their  presents  from  the  king  of 
France,  with  much  respect,  and  seemed  very  proud  of  what  the  king 
had  sent  him.  The  knights  were  only  permitted  to  have  one  inter- 
view with  the  count  de  Nevers,  but  with  none  of  the  others :  this, 
however,  was  of  a  sufficiently  long  continuance.  On  their  taking 
leave,  the  count  said  :  "  Recommend  me  to  my  lord  and  father,  the 
■duke  of  Burgundy,  to  my  lady-mother,  to  my  lord  the  king,  and  to 
my  lord  of  Berry,  and  salute  in  my  name  all  my  friends.  Should 
there  be  any  negotiation  going  forward  with  Bajazet,  urge  the  speedy 
conclusion,  for  we  suffer  from  every  delay.  We  were  originally 
eight  prisoners,  but  are  now  increased,  by  sixteen  mote,  to  twenty, 
.four  :*  let  the  ransom  include  all  of  us,  for  it  will  be  as  readily 
agreed  to  for  the  whole  as  for  one.  Bajazet  has  settled  this  in  his 
own  mind,  and  you  may  depend  on  his  steadiness ;  and  those  who 
have  sent  you  hither  may  rely  on  his  word,  for  it  is  in. ;c  .able."  Sir 
James  de  Helly  and  Sir  John  de  Ch&teaumorant  replied,  they  would 
say  and  do  everything  he  had  directed.  They  then  took  leave  of 
the  count  de  Nevers,  and  the  sultan,  and  set  out  for  Hungary  and 
France.  On  their  return,  they  met  the  messenger  whom  they  had 
lent  to  Paris,  as  has  been  mentioned,  bringing  letters  to  the  king  of 
Hungary.  They  made  him  come  back  with  them,  as  he  had  now 
no  occasion  to  proceed  farther,  for  they  had  been  in  Turkey ;  and 
they  all  returned  together,  to  the  king  of  France  at  Paris. 


CHAPTER    LXXXVIII. 

TH£  DITEE  OF  GLOUCESTER  PLOTS  THE  DESTETTCTIOH  OF  HIS  NIFHEW,  THE 
XIHO  OF  ENQLAHD.  THE  SINS,  HAVIHa  INFORMATION  OF  HIS  FKACTICES, 
HAS  HIM  ABBESTED  BY  THE  EARL  MABSHAL. 

I  HAVE  been  some  time  without  saying  anything  of  the  duke  of 
Gloucester,  the  youngest  son  of  the  late  king  Edward  of  England, 
for  I  have  not  had  any  cause  for  so  doing.  But  I  will  now  speak  of 
him,  because  his  heart  would  no  way  incline  to  the  Frencli,  and  he 
was  more  pleased  than  hurt  at  the  melancholy  loss  they  had  sustained 
in  Turkey.  He  had  with  him  a  knight  called  sir  John  Lackingay, 
who  was  his  most  confidential  adviser,  and,  as  it  was  after\yards  dis. 
covered,  held  with  him  such  conversations  as  the  following:  "These 
vain-boasting  French  have  been  nearly  annihilated  in  Turkey.  Such 
knights  and  squires  as  join  company  with  them  know  not  what  they 
are- about,  and  are  ill-advised  when  they  do  so,  for  they  areso  full 
of  vanity  and  presumption,  that  they  never  can  bring  to  a  successful 
issue  anything  they  undertake.  This  has  often  been  apparent  during 
the  wars  of  my  lord  and  father,  and  our  brother  the  prince  of  Wales, 
For  they  never  could  obtain  a  victory  over  our  men.  I  know  not 
why  we  have  any  truces  with  them  :  if  it  were  war  with  them,  as 
we  have  good  cause  for  quarrel,  we  would  wage  it  now  more  suc- 
cessfully than  ever,  for  the  flower  of  the.  French  chivalry  is  slain  or 
m  captivity.  Our  qountryraen  wish  for  war,  for  without  it  they  can- 
not exist,  and  idleness  to  men-at-arms  is  death.  I  swear,  therefore, 
by  God,  that  if  I  be  alive,  and  in  health,  two  years  hence,  the  war 
shall  be  renewed,  for  I  will  not  keep  any  truce  or  peace.  The 
French  have  shown  how  little  they  have  regarded  them  in  former 
times,  and  have,  by  whatever  treacherous  and  underhand  means 
they  could  devise,  deprived  us  of  the  duchy  of  Aquitaine,  which 
was  given  up  to  my  late  lord  and  father,  in  conformity  to  a  sound 
treaty  of  peace.  This  I  have  more  than  once  charged  them  with, 
in  the  conference  on  the  other  side  of  the  sea ;  but  they  made  such 
flourishing  and  complimentary  speeches,  they  always  lighted  on  their 
feet,  and  I  was  not  attended  to  either  by  the  king  or  by  my  brothers. 
If  the  king  of  England  had  a  good  head,  and  were  as  desirous  as  I 
am  of  war,  and  would  take  some  pains  to  recover  the  inheritance 
they  have  shamefully  stolen  from  him,  he  would  find  one  hundred 
ihousand  archers  and  six  thousand  men-at-arms  willing  to  cross  the 
Bea,  and  ready  to  serve  him  with  their  lives  and  fortunes.  But 
things  are  not  so.  At  this  moment  we  have  an  unwarlike  king,  who 
is  indifferent  as  to  anns,  otherwise  he  would  show  himself  in  France : 
for  there  never  was  so  favorable  an  opportunity  to  carry  the  war 
lUther  as  at  this  present  moment,  since  they  would  be  assured  of  a 


battle,  and  the  people  of  this  country,  who  are  always  eager  to  fighl 
with  those  richer  than  themselves,  for  the  sake  of  the  spoil,  would 
venture  boldly,  in  the  hope  of  having  the  hke  success  with  their  an. 
cestors  under  the  king  my  father,  of  happy  memory,  and  my  brother 
the  prince  of  Wales. 

"  I  am  the  last  of  the  royal  family  of  England  j  but  were  J  be- 
lieved, I  would  be  the  first  to  renew  the  wars,  to  retaliate  for  the 
wrongs  that  have  been  done  us,  and  which  they  are  daily  do.rig  by 
the  connivance  and  weakness  of  our  rulers,  more  particularly  oi'  oui 
head  the  king  of  England,  who  has  allied  himself  by  marriage  witji 
the  daughter  of  his  enemy  the  king  of  France.  That  is  a  sure  proof 
he  will  have  no  war:  certainly  not:  he  is  too  heavy  behind,  and 
only  wishes  for  the  pleasures  of  the  table  and  the  amusements  of  la. 
dies.  That  is  not  the  life  for  men-at-arms,  who  are  desirous  of  re. 
nown  and  profit.  I  have  not  forgotten  my  last  expedition  through 
France.  I  might  have  had  with  me  about  two  thousand  lances  and 
eight  thousand  archers.  When  we  crossed  the  sea,  we  entered 
France  by  way  of  Calais,  and  continued  our  march  through  the 
country,  without  meeting  any  one  to  oppose  us  or  ofier  us  battle. 
Such  formerly  was  the  success  of  sir  Robert  Knolles,  sir  Hugh  Cal. 
verley,  sir  Thomas  Grandson,  sir  Philip  Gifford ;  but  they  had  not 
as  may  men  as  I  had  under  their  command,  and  yet  they  marched 
to  the  gates  of  Paris,  and  demanded  battle  from  the  king  of  France. 
No  one,  however,  ventured  out  to  answer  their  challenge,  and  they 
continued  their  route  without  interruption  into  Brittany.  Ybu  might 
then  have  marched  from  Calais  to  Bordeaux,  without  any  one  da- 
ring to  oppose  you ;  but  I  am  persuaded  whoever  should  now  attempt 
it  would  be  combated  ;  for  he  who  at  present  signs  himself  king  of 
France  is  young,  active,  and  has  a  strong  desire  to  achieve  some 
gallant  enterprise.  He  would  therefore  fight  with  us,  whatever  might 
be  the  consequences,  and  that  is  everything  we  could  desire  ;  for  it 
has  been  by  battle  and  victories  over  the  French,  who  are  so  rich, 
that  we  are  become  wealthy  :  if  peace  continue,  we  shall  languish 
and  become  more  enervated  than  ever,  since  my  nephew  came  to 
the  throne  of  England.  Things  cannot  long  remain  in  this  state, 
before  the  people  will  perceive  and  redress  them.  The  king  raises 
heavy  taxes  on  the  merchants,  who  are  greatly  discontented :  he 
squanders  the  money  no  one  knows  how,  and  thus  is  the  khigdom 
of  England  impoverished.  True  it  is,  that  he  gives  largely  to  those 
about  him,  and  in  whom  he  coqfides,  but  the  people  pay  for  this, 
and  it  will  shortly  cause  a  rebellion ;  for  they  already  begin  to  mur- 
mur, and  to  say  publicly  that  such  measures  must  not  longer  be  suf. 
fered.  The  king  gives  out  that  as  soon  as  the  truces  between 
France  and  England  shall  be  signed,  he  will  make  a  voyage  to  Ire- 
land, and  employ  there  his  men-at-arms  and  archers.  He  has  al. 
ready  been  there,  and  gained  but  little,  for  Ireland  is  not  worth 
conquering :  the  Irish  are  a  poor  and  wicked  people,  with  an  impov- 
erished country ;  and  he  who  should  conquer  it  one  year,  would  lose 
it  the  next.  Lackingay,  Lackingay  !  all  you  have  just  heard  me  say 
consider  as  truth." 

Such  were  the  conversations,  as  it  was  afterwards  known,  between 
the  duke  of  Gloucester  and  his  knight.  He  had  conceived  a  great 
hatred  to  his  nephew,  the  king  of  -England,  and  could  no  way  speak 
well  of  him ;  and  although  he  was,  with  his  brother  of  Lancaster, 
the  greatest  personage  in  England,  and  one  by  whose  advice  the 
government  ought  fo  have  been  carried  on,  he  paid  not  any  atten- 
tion to  it.  When  the  king  sent  for  him,  if  it  was  his  pleasure  he 
would  come,  but  more  frequently  he  staid  at  home  ;  and,  when  he 
obeyed,  he  was  always  the  last  to  come  and  the  first  to  depart.  On 
giving  his  opinion,  it  must  be  implicitly  followed,  for  he  would  not  suf. 
ferit  to  be  contradicted.  He  then  took  leave,  mounted  his  horse,  and  set 
off  for  a  handsome  castle  he  had  in  Essex,  thirty  miles  from  London, 
called  Pleshy,  where.he  resided  more  constantly  than  anywhere  else. 
This  lord  Thomas  was  a  great  lord,  and  could  afford  to  expend  an- 
nually, from  his  income,  sixty  thousand  crowns.  He  was  drke  of 
Gloucester,  earl  of  Essex  and  Buckingham,  and  constable  of  Eng- 
land ;  and,  from  his  rough  manner,  was  more  dreaded  by  t\p  king 
than  any  other  of  his  uncleSifor,  in  his  speech,  he  never  sparad  him. 
The. king  was  always  submissive  to  him,  and  whatever  he  asked  was 
instantly  granted.  The  duke  of  Gloucester  had  ordered  many  severe 
and  hasty  executions  in  England,  and,  without  any  title  of  reason  or 
justice,  had  caused  that  prudent  and  gallant  knight  air  Simon  Hurley 
to  be  beheaded,  with  many  others  of  the  king's  cojiicil.'  This  duke 
likewise  caused  the  banishment  of  the  archbisbj^i  of  York  and  the 
duke  of  Ireland  from  England,  potwithstanding  the  confidence  the 
king  reposed  in  them,  accusing  them  of  giving  evil  counsel  to  the 
king,  keeping  him  under  their  governance,  and  v^asting  the  revSnuee 
of  the  kingdom  on  themselves.  The  duke  of  G'.ou.oester's  two  broth- 
ers of  Lancaster  and  York  resided  generally  with  the  king :  he  was 
jealous  of  them,  and  said  to  several  (such  as  Robert*  bishop  of  Lon. 
don  and  others)  who  went  to  visit  him  at  his  castle  of  Pleshy,  that 
his  brothers  were  too  expensive  to  the  iiar;,  and  that  it  would  be 
more  decent  for  them  to  live  at  their  own  houses.  The  duke  gained, 
by  every  possible  means,  the  love  of  the  Londoners ;  for  he  »houghi, 
if  he  acquired  popularity  with  them,  tht  rent  of  England  would  fol- 
low their  example.     The  duke  had  i\  iiophew,  sou  to  hij  brotuet 
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,     *  Robert  Braybook,  who  succeeded  Courtnar  7 1  his  Iranlf.t'-jr  t^  Canterbury,  IJW 
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Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of  Galeaa, 
lord  of  Milan,  and  died  at  Asti  in  Piedmont.  The  duke  of  Gloucea. 
tei  would  gladly  have  seen  his  nephew,  called  John  earl  of  March,* 
on  the  throne  of  England,  and  king  Richard  deposed  from  it,  saying 
he  was  neither  worthy  nor  capable  to  hold  the  government  of  Eng. 
land  ;  and  this  opinion  he  made  secret  of  to  those  who  were  in  bia 
confidence.  He  invited  this  earl  of  March  to  come  and  see  him;  and 
when'  at  Pleshy,  he  unbosomed  himself  to  him  of  all  the  secrets  of 
his  ncart,  telling  him  that  he  had  been  selected  for  king  of  England ; 
that  king  Richard  and  his  queen  were  to  be  confined,  but  with  ample 
provision  for  their  maintenance,  as  long  as  they  lived ;  and  he  earn- 
estly besought  his  nephew  to  believe  all  he  had  said,  for  he  should 
make  it  a  point  to  put  his  plans  into  execution,  and  that  he  was 
already  joined  by  the  earl  of  Arundel,  sir  John  Arundel,  the  earl  of 
Warwick,  and  many  prelates  and  barons  of  England. 

The  earl  of  March  was  thunderstruck  on  hearing  this  proposal 
from  his  uncle ;  but,  young  as  he  was,  he  dissembled  his  real  senti. 
ments,  and  prudently  replied,  to  please  his  uncle  and  to  get  away, 
that  he  never  thought  of  such  things,  and  they  were  of  such  a  mag- 
nitude_as  to  require  his  deliberate  consideration.  The  duke  then, 
observing  the  manner  of  his  nephew,  desired  tint  he  would  keep 
what  he  had  said  very  secret.  This  he  proniisuJ  faithfully  to  do, 
and,  taking  his  leave,  hastened  from  him,  and  instantly  went  to  his 
estates  in  Ireland  :  he  would  never  listen  nor  send  any  answer  to  all 
the  proposals  his  uncle  made  him,  excusing  himself  honorably  from 
taking  part  in  them,  as  he  foresaw  they  must  end  badly.  The  duke 
of  Gloucester  employed  all  possible  means  to  stir  up  troubles  in  Eng- 
land, and  excite  the  Londoners  against  the  king.  The  year  that  a 
truce  had  been  signed  between  England  and  France,  to  last  for  thirty 
years,  king  Richard  and  his  queen  came  to  London,  on  their  return 
from  France :  the  duke  of  Gloucester  whispered  the  citizens  to  pe- 
tition the  king  to  abolish  all  taxes  and  subsidies  which  had  been  im- 
posed for  the  last  twenty  years,  as  it  was  reasonable  they  should  now 
cease,  since  a  truce  had  been  signed  for  so  long  a  term,  and  they  had 
been  levied  solely  as  war-taxes,  to  pay  the  men-at-arms  and  archers 
in  support  of  the  war.  He  told  the  merchants,  "  it  was  hard  to  pay 
thirteen  florins  out  of  every  hundred  as  a  tax  on  merchandise,  which 
were  sptent  in  idle  dances  and  feasts :  you  pay  for  them  and  are  sorely 
oppressed.  Add  to  your  petition  a  remonstrance  for  the  realm  to  be 
governed  according  to  ancient  custom  and  usages,  and  that  when- 
ever there  shall  be  any  necessity  to  raise  money  for  the  defence  of 
the  kingdom,  you  will  tax  yourselves  with  such  sums  as  shall  be 
satisfactory  to  the  king  and  his  council."  This  advice  of  the  duke  of 
Gloucester  was  followed  by  the  Londoners,  and  many  of  the  princi- 
pal towns.  They  collected  together,  and  went  in  a  body  to  the  king 
at  Eltham,  where  they  demanded  redress  of  what  they  complained  of, 
and  that  all  taxes  which  had  been  raised  for  the  support  of  the  war 
should  be  instantly  abolished.  Only  two  of  the  king's  uncles  were 
present  when  the  citizens  presented  their  petition  and  remonstrance, 
namely,  the  dukes  of  Lancaster  and  York.  The  king  desired  they 
would  answer  the  Londoners  and  the  other  citizens  who  had  accom. 
panied  them,  but  particularly  the  duke  of  Lancaster;  who  said  to 
them :  "  My  fair  sirs,  you  will  now,  each  of  you,  return  to  your  homes, 
and,  within  a  month  from  this  day,  come  to  the  palace  of  Westmin- 
ster, when  the  king,  his  nobles  and  prelates  of  the  council,  shall  be 
assembled,  and  your  petition  and  remonstrance  be.  taken  into  consid. 
eration.  What  shall  then  be  thought  right  to  maintain  or  abolish 
will  bo  determined  upon,  and  you  may  depend  on  having  such  redress 
as  ought  to  satisfy  you." 

This  answer  contented  some,  but  not  all ;  for  there  were  among 
them  rebels  attached  to  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  who  wanted  a  more 
speedy  decision  of  their  demands ;  but  the  dukes  of  Lancaster  and 
York  appeased  them  by  gentle  words,  and  they  "all  departed.  The 
matter,  however,  did  not  rest  here ;  but  at  the  month's  end  they  again 
went  to  the  ki^g  at  Westminster,  who  was  surrounded  by  his  nobles 
arfd  prelates.  The  duke  of  Gloucester  was  now  present,  and  leant 
much  to  the  petitioners ;  but,  in  the  answer  which  was  made  to  them, 
he  dissembled  his  real  thoughts,  in  order  that  the  king,  his  brothers, 
and  the  members  of  his  council  might  not  notice  them.  The  duke 
of  Lancaster  replied  for  the  king,  and,  addressing  himself  to  the 
Londoners,  as  they  composed  the  majority,  said  :  "  Ye  citizens  of 
London,  il  pleases  my  lord  the  king  that  I  give  an  answer  to  your 
petition:  in  obedience  to  his  command,  I  shall  declare  to  you  what 
the'king  and  his  council  have  determined  upon.  You  know,  that  to 
provide  against  dangers  to  the  kingdom,  ye,  as  well  as  the  other  cities 
and  towns  within  the  realm,  agreed,  about  six  years  ago,  that  a  tax 
of  tliirteen  per  cent,  should  be  laid  on  all  merchandise  that  was  sold, 
and  for  which  the  king  granted  to  you  many  piivileges  such  as  he 
will  not  take  from  you,  but  on  the  contrary  augment,  if  ye  prove  not 
undeserving  of  the  favor.-  But  since  ye  .seem  now  to  turn  rebellious, 
and  draw  back  from  what  ye  had  willingly  before  agreed  to,  he  re- 
cals  his  former  favors:  and  here  are  his  nobles  and  prelates,  who 


*  *  He  was  third  son  of  Edward  Mortimer  earl  of  March,  by  Phihppa,  daughter  of 
Lionel  duke  of  CJarence,  and  was  hanged  3rd  Henry  VI.  Sandford,  p.  924.  Froissart 
means  Roger,  iiis  elder  brother,  slain  in  Ireland,  2and  Richard  II.,  whose  death  Richard 
went  over  to  avenge,  when  Henry  IV.  plotted  to  dethrone  him.  lb.  p.  236.  This  Roger 
was  declared  heir  to  Lhe  crown  by  parliament,  9th  Rich.  II.  lieland's  Collectanea,  vol. 
i.  p.  693.  Froissart  tooic  the  opportunity  of  the  marriage  of  Lionel  and  Violanta  to  visit 
Italy,  and  dwells  on  the  solemnities  and  festivals  of  th«  wedding."— Gouaa's  PUtkWi 
p.  W 


have  sworn  to  support  him  in  all  his  lawful  measures  to  the  utniflat 
of  their  power,  and  are  now  willing  to  continue  their  aid  in  main- 
taining all  legal  grants.    Consider,  therefore,  calmly,  this  matter,  and 
that  the  state  of  the  king  demands  great  expense ;  if  his  revenue  is 
augmented  one  way  it  is  diminished  another ;  besides,  his  receipts 
are  not  so  considerable  as  thf  y  were  in  former  times.     The  war  has 
involved  greater  costs  than  were  provided  for.     The  expenses  of  the 
embassadors  for  the  peace,  on  this  and  on  the  other  side -of  the  sea, 
have  called  for  large  sum^;  and  those  for  the  king's  marriage  have 
been  very  great.    Although  there  is  now  a  truce  between  England 
and  France,  the  annual  charges  for  the  garrisons  of  the  different  towns 
and  castles  under  the  obedience  of  the  king  in  Gaecony,  the  Bourde. 
lois,  Bayonnois,  and  Bigorre,  are  very  heavy.    The  fleet  which  must 
be  maintained  to  guard  oar  coasts  and  harbors,  costs  a  great  deaL 
The  frontiers  of  Scotland,  and  of  our  possessions  in  Ireland,  must  not 
be  left  defenceless,  and  they  demand  large  sums.    All  these  articles, 
and  several  others  relating  to  the  state  of  the  king  and  country  of 
England,  annually  absorb  great  sums,  which  the  nobles  and  prelates 
understand  and  know  much  better  than  you  can,  who  attend  only  to 
your  trades  and  the  disposal  of  your  wares.    Give  thanks  to  God  that 
ye  have  peace,  and  consider  that  no  one  pays  that  is  not  liable  so 
to  do,  and  carries  on  a  trade,  and  that  foreigners  pay  this  tax  af 
well  as  yburselves.     Ye  axe  much  better  off  than  those  of  France. 
Lombardy,  or  other  countries,  where  it  is  to  be  hoped  your  merchan. 
dise  is  carried  ;  for  they  are  taxed  and  taxed  over  again,  three  o> 
four  times  a-year,  while  ye  have  only  a  moderate  duty  imposed  o^ 
your  wares."     The  duke  of  Lancaster  addressed  them  so  mildl} 
and  calmly,  that  although  they  came  thither  with  the  worst  intentions 
from  the  machinations  of  others,  they  were  satisfied ;  and  the  assem. 
bly  broke  up  without  making  any  new  demand,  for  the  deputies  from 
the  majority  of  the  principal  towns  were  contented  with  the  answer. 
There  were  some  who  would  have  rejoiced  to  hav*  seen  the  meeting 
end  differently,  though  they  did  not  show  it  openly.     The  duke  of 
Gloucester  returned  to  his  castle  of  Pleshy,  perceiving  that  this  time 
he  was  disappointed  in  his  expectations,  and  was  constantly  devising 
means  of  exciting  disturbances  in  England,  and  causing  a  rupture 
with  France.    In  this  attempt  he  was  joined  by  the  uncle  of  his 
duchess,  the  earl  of  Arundel,  who  was  desirons  of  war  above  all 
things ;  and  they  had  successfully  practiced  with  the  earl  of  War. 
wick,  so  that  he  obeyed  their  wills. 

The  king  of  England  had  two  brothers  by  his  mother's  side  ;  the 
eldest,  Thomas  earl  of  Kent ;  the  youngest,  a  valiant  knight,  sir  John 
Holland  earl  of  Huntingdon,  and  chamberlain  of  England.  Tht 
last  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster ;  and  it  was 
he  who  had  killed  the  earl  of  Stafford's  son,  as  has  been  mentioned 
in  this  history.  The  issue  of  the  earl  of  Stafford  was  a  yoimg  squira 
who  was  under  the  protection  and  wardship  of  the  duke  of  Gloucet 
ter.  The  earl  of  Huntingdon  resided  chiefly  at  the  court  of  hi<. 
brother  the  king  of  England,  and  was  better  acquunted  than  an/ 
other  with  the  intrigues  of  the  dUke  of  Gloucester,  from  the  private 
inquiries  he  made  into  his  conduct.  He  was  much  afraid  of  the 
duke,  for  he  knew  him  to  be  proud,  cruel,  and  passionate :  he  nour. 
ished  his  enemy  under  his  eye,  for  the  crime  he  had  committed  on 
the  earl  of  Stafford's  son  had  never  been  forgiven.  King  Richard 
was  naturally  fond  of  his  brother,  and  supported  him  against  all :  he 
saw  with  pain  that  his  uncle  of  Gloucester  was  his  enemy,  and  took 
much  trouble  to  form  a  party  against  him  to  force  him  to  leave  the 
kingdom.  He  and  the  earl  of  Huntingdon  conversed  frequently  on 
this  subject;  during  which  time,  the  count  de  Saint  Pol  arrived  in 
England,  whither  he  had  been  sent  by  the  king  of  France  to  see  his 
daughter,  the  young  queen  of  England,  how  they  were  going  on,  and 
to  cultivate  affection  between  the  two  countries ;  for,  since  the  truce 
had  been  signed,  it  was  the  intention  of  the  two  kings  and  their 
councils,  that  France  and  England  should  be  on  the  most  friendly 
terms  with  each  other,  in  spite  of  what  their  ill-wishers  might  attempt 
to  the  contrary. 

The  king  and  the  earl  of  Huntingdon  made  the  count  de  Saint 
Pol  a  hearty  welcome  on  hii  arrival,  as  well  from  love  to  the  king 
of  France  as  because  he  had  married  their  sister.  At  this  moment, 
neither  the  dukes  of  Lancaster  nor  of  York  were  with  the  king ;  for 
they  began  to  dissemble  with  him,  and  to  suspect,  from  the  great 
murmurings  in  many  parts  of  England  on  the  kin^s  conduct,  that 
affairs  would  not  end  well :  they  therefore  wished  not  to  be  called 
upon  by  the  king  or  people,  but  left  the  whole  to  the  duke  of  Glou- 
cester  and  his  accomplices.  The,  king  of  England  discoursed  very 
freely  witl;  the  count  de  Saint  Pol,  as  well  on  the  state  of  the  coun. 
try  as  concerning  his  uncle  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  whom  he  described 
as  very  rough  in  his  manners  and  rebellious  in  his  conduct,  and  he 
related  to  him  various  instances  of  his  slights.  The  count  de  Saint 
Pol,  on  hearing  them,  was  much  surprised,  and  replied,  "  that  such 
behavior  ought  not  longer  to  be  borne;  for,  my  lord,"  added  he,  "  if 
yoii  suffer  him  to  go  on,  he  will  be  your  ruin.  It  is  currently  reported 
m  France,  that  his  only  object  is  to  break  the  truce  and  renew  the 
war  between  France  and  England :  by  little  and  little  he  will  win 
the  hearts  of  the  more  indigent  men-at-arms  of  the  country,  who 
wish  for  war  rather  than  peace  ;  and  if  such  persons  unite  together 
and  hostilities  commence,  the  more  prudent  part  of  the  nation  will 
not  be  listened  to;  for  where  wickedness  and  obstinacy  govern,  wis. 
dom  and  common  sense  are  not  heard.    Take  your  precaution! 
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beforehand  ;  for  it  is  better  you  make  your  enemies  afraid  of  you, 
than  that  you  should  fear  them."  These  words  of  the  count  made  a 
deep  impression  on  the  king's  mind ;  and,  as  he  was  continually 
thinking  on  them,  he  renewed  the  subject  with  the  earl  of  Hunting, 
don,  on  the  count  de  Saint  Pol's  return  to  France.  The  earl  replied, 
"  My  lord,  our  brother-in-law  Saint  Pol  has  told  you  real  truth,  and 
I  would  advise  you  to  take  measures  accordingly." 

I  was  informed,  that  about  «  month  after  the  departure  of  the 
count  de  Saint  Pol  from  England,  the  king  became  exceedingly  nn. 
popular  :  it  was  rumored,  that  the  count  had  come  to  treat  with  the 
king  for  the  restoration  of  Calais  to  the  French.  Nothing  could  have 
agitated  the  English  more  than  such  reports ;  and  the  people  were 
so  uneasy,  that  the  Londoners  went  even  to  Fleshy,  to  consult  the 
duke  of  Gloucester  on  the  occasion.  The  duke,  instead  of  calming, 
excited  them  more  by  sayings  "He  could  do  nothing  in  the  business; 
for  he  was  sure  the  French  would  give  all  the  daughters  of  their  king, 
if  they  could  recover  Calais."  This  answer  made  the  Londoners 
very  melancholy ;  and  they  said  they  would  see  the  king,  and  re. 
monstrate  with  him  on  the  agitation  the  whole  country  was  in.  "  Do 
BO,"  replied  the  duke  of  Gloucester  :  "remonstrate  with  him  firmly, 
and  make  him  fear  you.  Mark  v^ell  the  answer  he  shall  give,  so 
that  yott  may  repeat  it  to  me  the  next  time  I  see  you ;  and,  when  I 
know  his  answer,  I  will  then  give  you  my  advice  how  to  act. 
It  may  be  that  some  iniquitous  treaties  are  on  foot,  for  the  earl  mar- 
shal, who  is  governor  of  Calais,  has  been  twice  at  Paris,  where  he 
remained  some  time,  and  he  was  thp  most  active  in  concluding  the 
marriage  of  the  king  with  the  lady  Isabella.  The  French  are  a  sub- 
tle race,  and  see  far  Into  consequences  :  they  pursue  their  object  by 
degrees,  and  are  extravagant  in  their  promises  and  presents  to  gain 
their  ends." 

The  Londoners  pursued  the  plan  they  had  settled  at  Pleshy,  and 
went  to  Ehham  to  speak  with  the  king.  At  that  time  were  with 
him  his  two  brothers,  the  earls  of  Kent  and  Huntingdon,  the  earl  of 
Salisbury,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  archbishop  of  Dublin, 
his  confessor,  sir  Thomas  Percy,  sir  William  Lisle,  sir  Richard  Cre. 
don,  sir  John  Golofre,  and  several  more,  all  knights  of  the  king's 
chamber.  The  citizens  remonstrated  temperately  with  the  king  : 
told  him  the  cause  of  their  coming,  not  in  a  haughty  or  harsh  man- 
ner, but  with  courteous  speech,  and  repeated  to  him  the  reports  which 
were  so  current  throughout  England.  The  king  was  greatly  aston- 
ished at  hearing  them,  and  was  much  affected,  though  he  dissembled 
his  feelings.  He  appeased  the  citizens,  by  declaring  there  was  not 
one  word  of  truth  in  all  the  rumors  that  were  so  industriously  circii. 
lated :  that  the  count  de  Saint  Pol  had  come  hither  to  amuse  him- 
self, and  that  the  king  of  France  had  also  sent  him,  out  of  his  affection 
to  the  king  and  queen  of  England,  to  see  them ;  but  he  swore,  as 
God  might  help  him,  and  on  the  faith  he  owed  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land, that  no  treaty  of  any  sort  had  ever  been  mentioned,  and  he  was 
astonished  whence  such  scandalous  reports  could  have  arisen.  When 
the  king  had  done  speaking,  the  earl  of  Salisbury  addressed  the  citi- 
zens :  "  My  good  people  of  London,  withdraw  to  your  homes,  and 
be  assured  that  the  king  and  his  council  wish  for  nothing  more  than 
the  honor  and  profit  of  England.  Those  who  have  busily  said  the 
contrary  have  been  ill-advised,  and  plainly  show  they  would  with 
pleasure  see  the  country  in  trouble,  and  the  people  in  rebellion  against 
their  king  This  you  ought  particularly  to  dread,  for  you  have  before 
witnessed  how  near  you  were  to  destruction,  when  a  few  wicked 
rebels  rebelled,  but  were  severely  punished  for  it :  depend  upon  it, 
that  when  the  people  are  wicked,  neither  justice  nor  truth  will  be 
attended  to."  These  speeches  appeased  the  citizens,  who  were  tol- 
erably contented  with  what  they  had  heard.  Having  taken  leave  of 
the  king,  they  departed,  on  their  return  to  London. 

The  king  remained  at  Eltham,  very  melancholy  at  the  words  he  had 
heard.  He  retained  near  his  person  his  two  brothers,  and  such  of  his 
friends  as  he  had  the  greatest  confidence  in  ;  for  he  began  to  doubt 
the  alTection  of  his  uncles,  from  observing  they  now  chiefly  resided 
at  their  country-seats.  He  was,  in  consequence,  very  suspicious  of 
them,  especially  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  whom  he  feared  more 
than  the  dukes  of  Lancaster  and  York,  and  kept  up  a  constant  guard, 
night  and  day,  of  one  thousand  archers.  The  king  of  England  had 
received  positive  information  that  the  duke  of  Gloucester  and  the 
earl  of  Arundel  had  plotted  to  seize  his  person,  and  that  of  the  queen, 
and  carry  them  to  a  strong  castle,  where  they  should  be  confined 
under  proper  guards,  but  allowed  sufficiently  for  their  table  and  othfir 
necessary  expenses.  That  four  regents  should  be  appointed  over  the 
kingd'om,  of  whom  the  dukes  of  Lancaster  and  York  were  to  be  the 
chief,  and  have  under  them  the  government  of  all  the  northern  parts, 
from  the  Thames  to  the  Tyne,  and  as  far  as  the  Tweed,  that  runs  by 
Berwick,  comprehending  all  Northumberland,  and  the  borders  of 
Scotland.  The  duke  of  Gloucester  was  to  have  for  his  government 
London,  Essex,  and  that  part  of  the  country  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Humber,  and  likewise  all  the  coast  from  the  Thames  to  the  water 
of  Southampton,  and  westward  comprehending  Cornwall.  The  earl 
of  Arundel  was  to  have  Sussex,  Kent,  Surrey,  Berkshire,  and  all 
the  country  from  the  Thames  to  Bristol,  and  the  river  Severn, 
that  divides  England  from  Wales,  where  there  are  very  extensive 
lordships,  with  power  of  punishing  by  death  all  offenders.  But 
their  chief  design  was  to  find  out  some  means  of  rekindling  the 
war  with  France ;  and,  if  the  king  of  France  wished  to  h»v»  Us 


daughter  again,  it  might  be  done,  for  she  was  still  very  young,  not 
more  than  eight  years  and  a  half  old,  and,  perchance,  when  she  was 
marriageable,  she  might  repent  of  this  connection,  for  she  was  inno. 
cently,  and  without  her  being  able  to  judge  for  herself,  married,  and, 
besides,  it  was  unjust  to  break  off  her  match  with  the  heir  of  Biit. 
tany ;  but  should  she  wish  to  abide  by  her  marriage,  she  would  in 
justice  remain  queen  of  England,  and  enjoy  her  dower,  but  she 
should  never  be  the  companion  of  the  king  of  England.  Should  th* 
king  die  before  she  was  of  a  proper  age,  she  was  to  be  sent  back  to 
France. 

These  were  the  plans  that  had  been  concerted  by  many  of  the 
English,  particularly  the  Londoners,  for  they  hated  the  king,  and 
several  now  repented  they  had  checked  the  mobs  which  attacked 
London  from  the  different  counties  of  England  j  for  they  had  deter- 
mined, according  to  thefr  confessions  when  put  to  death,  to  murder 
the  king,  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  the  earl  of  Oxford!  and  the  whole  of 
the  king's  council.  Had  this  been  done,  the  kingdom  would  soon 
have  found  another  head ;  and  the  citizens,  with  the  consent  of  the 
country,  and  the  aid  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester  (who  took  great  pains 
to  excite  trouble  and  confusion,)  would  have  selected  a  fit  person  to 
wear  the  crown,  and  placed  the  government  and  kingdom  in  a  dif. 
ferent  state  to  what  it  then  was.  Such  were  the  secret  murmurings 
of  the  citizens,  and  others  of  their  party,  in  their  private  meetings, 
the  whole  of  which  was  told  to  the  king  by  his  spy ;  and  greater 
blame  was  laid  on  the  duke  of  Gloucester  for  all  this  business  than 
on  any  other  person. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered,  if  the  king  was  considerably  alarmed  a: 
the  discovery  of  so  much  hatred  and  malice  lurking  against  him. 
He  paid  greater  court  than  ever  to  the  duke  of  Gloucester  and  the 
citizens  when  they  came  to  see  him,  but  all  in  va^n.  At  times,  the 
king  mentioned  the  matter  privately  to  the  dukes  of  Lancaster  and 
York,  who  resided  more  with  him  than  his  uncle  of  Gloucester,  and 
consulted  with  them  how  he  could  avoid  the  machinations  of  the  duke 
and  his  accomplices,  all  of  which  he  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with. 
He  addressed  his  uncles,  saying :  "  My  good  uncles,  for  the  love  of 
God,  advise  me  how  to  act.  I  am  dally  Iniormed  that  your  brother, 
the  duke  of  Gloucester,  and  the  earl  of  Arundel,  with  others,  are 
determined  to  seize  and  conhne  me  in  one  of  their  castles,  and  that 
the  Londoners  will  join  them.  Their  plan  is  to  allow  me  a  suffi. 
ciency  for  my  state,  but  to  separate  my  queen  from  me,  who  is  but  a 
child,  and  daughter  to  the  king  of  France,  and  send  her  to  some 
other  place  of  confinement.  Now,  my  dear  uncles,  such  cruel  acts, 
as  these  must  not  be  suffered,  if  they  can  be  prevented.  You  have 
paid  me  homage,  and  sworn  obedience  to  me  as  your  sovereign,  in 
the  presence  of  your  lord  and  father,  king  Edward,  and  my  grand. 
father  of  happy  memory,  at  the  same  time  with  the  other  barons  and 
prelates  of  the  realm.  It  is  now  twenty  years  since  this  was  done  j 
and  I  entreat  you,  therefore,  from  the  love  you  bear  me,  and  on  the 
oaths  you  have  taken,  that  you  assist  me  on  this  occasion ;  for  every. 
thing  assures  me  the  duke  of  Gloucester  only  desires  that  war  be 
renewed  with  France,  in  spite  of  the  truces  which  you,  with  us  and 
all  England,  have  sworn  to  observe.  In  consideration  of  this  was 
my  marriage  concluded  with  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  France, 
and  we  wish  to  observe  every  article  of  the  ti-eaty  most  punctually. 
You  know  also,  that  whoever  attempts  to  Infringe  this  truce  will 
commit  a  crime,  and  be  liable  to  corporal  punishment,  as  well  as 
confiscation  of  goods:  you  likewise  know,  that  I  have  borne  with 
your  brother,  my  uncle  of  Gloucester,  as  much  as  I  have  been  able, 
and  made  light  of  his  menaces,  but  in  the  end  they  may  cost  me 
dear.  You  are  bound,  therefore,  by  every  tie,  to  give  your  best  ad 
vice,  since  I  require  it  f^om  you."  When  the  dukcs  of  Lancaster 
and  of  York  heard  their  nephew  thus  address  them,  and  saw  that  he 
was  in  great  anguish  of  heart;  knowing,  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
greaier  part  of  what  he  had  said  was  strictly  true  ;  they  replied : 
"  My  lord,  have  a  little  patience,  and  wait  a  short  time  before  you 
make  any  rash  resolutions.  We  know  that  our  brother  of  Glouces. 
ter  has  the  moat  passionate  and  wrong-headed  temper  of  any  man  in 
England ;  but  he  cannot  do  more  than  man,  and,  if  he  work  one 
way,  we  will  counteract  him  another:  you  need  not  fear  our  brothei 
so  long  as  you  shall  follow  our  advice.  He  talks  frequently  of  things 
he  cannot  execute ;  and  neither  he  nor  his  abettors  can  break  the 
truce  which  has  been  signed,  nor  confine  you  in  any  castle :  we  will 
never  suffer  it,  nor  that  you  be  separated  from  the  queen ;  for,  if  he 
Imagine  such  diings,  he  deceives  himself.  We  therefore  humbly  beg 
you  will  be  appeased,  for,  please  God,  everything  shall  end  well. 
Many  things  may  be  said  that  cannot  be  executed,  and  all  which  a 
man  thlnketh  doth  not  come  to  pass." 

By  such  means,  the  dukes  calmed  the  kii;g's  mind ;  but  as  thev 
foresaw  that  public  affairs  would,  from  their  bad  management,  cause 
troubles  in  the  realm,  and  that  the  hatred  between  their  nephew  and 
brother  was  dally  Increasing,  to  avoid  being  called  upon  by  either 
party,  they  left  the  king's  household  with  their  families,  taking  leave 
of  the  king  for  a  considerable  time,  and  retired  to  their  differen',  caa. 
ties.  The  duke  of  Lancaster  carried  with  him  his  duchess,  who  had 
been  some  time  the  companion  of  the  young  queen  of  England. 
They  took  this  opportunity  of  hunting  stags  and  deer,  as  is  the  cub. 
tom  in  England,  and  the  king  remained  with  his  attendants  in  ani 
about  London.  They  afterwards,  however,  greatly  repented  havinc 
left  the  king;  for  such  things  shortly  happened  as  troubled  the  wUalt 
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kingdom,  which  would  not  have  been  done  had  they  remained  with 
ttie  king,  for  they  would  have  more  prudently  advised  than  such 
counsellors  as  he  listened  to.  p 

There  was  not  one  of  the  king's  servants  that  did  not  fear  the 
duke  of  Gloucester,  and  wish  his  death,  no  matter  by  what  means. 
That  gallant  and  loyal  knif'  S  sir  Thomas  Percy,  had  been  1  ir  a  long 
time  steward  of  the  hous''.old,  and  all  the  accounts  passed  officially 
through  his  hands.  H'  .loticed  with  griet  the  hatred  that  subsisted 
between  the  king  and  jie  duke  of  Gloucedier,  and  other  great  barons 
q'  England.    /  /'  /■  gh  be  was  beloved  b/  all,  he  foresaw,  like  a 


are  suffered,  and  have  been  suffered,  to  reign  so  long.  The  French 
say  (as  the  common  report  runs,)  that  you  intend  to  lay  aoide  the 
arms  of  France  from  your  arras,  which  causeth  great  hatred  against 
you ;  and  it  is  the  more  readily  believed,  from  the  great  pains  you 
took  to  have  the  truce  signed,  which  was  done  more  through  force 
than  love,  for  the  nobles  of  this  country  who  had  served  in  these 
wars  would  not  assent  to  it :  that  you  have  not  carefully  examined 
the  treaties  signed  by  king  John  of  France  and  his  children,  which 
those  of  his  blood,  now  living,  have  treacherously  infringed ;  and 
that  the  French,  by  underhand  means,  caused  a  renewal  of  war,  and 
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man  of  understanding,  that  public  affairs  would  end  badly,  and,  in 
bonsequence,  resigned  his  office  into  the  king's  hands  in  the  most 
honorable  manner  he  could,  and  requested  permission  to  retire, 
which  the  king  very  unwillingly  consented  to.  He  gave  such  plau- 
sible reasons  for  liis  request,  that  another  was  established  in  his  place, 
and  sir  Thomas  Percy  went  to  his  own  estate,  where  he  resided. 
The  king  had  about  his  person  many  young  counsellors,  who  too 
much  dreaded  the'  duke  of  Gloucester :  they  frequently  said  to  him, 
"  Very  dear  sire,  it  is  a  dangerous  office  to  serve  you,  for  we  have 
seen  our  predecessors,  in  whom  you  had  great  confidence,  meet  but 
a  poor  reward.  That  valiant  knight,  sir  Simon  Burley,  so  much  be- 
loved by  your  lord  and  father,  whom  God  pardon !  and  who  took  such 
pains  for  the  accomplishment  of  your  first  marriage ;  the  duke  of 
Gloucester,  your  uncle,  put  shamefully  to  death,  by  having  him  pub- 
licly beheaded  like  a  traitor.  He  likewise,  as  you  know,  had  m\  y 
others  arbitrarily  executed  without  your  being  any  way  able  to  gi  aut 
them  }Our  pardon,  or  to  save  them  from  their  ignominious  deaths. 
Dear  sire,  we  expect  nothing  better ;  for  whenever  your  uncle  cometh 
hither  to  see  you,  which  is  not  often,  we  dare  not  raise  our  eyes  from 
the  ground  nor  look  at  anybody.  He  eyes  us  from  head  to  foot,  and 
seems  to  think  we  take  too  much  upon  us,  from  being  about  your 
person ;  and  be  assured,  de  ir  sire,  that  as  long  as  he  lives,  there  will 
never  be  quiet  in  England,  nor  will  any  one  attempt  to  do  anything 
good.  Besides,  he  publicly  threatens  to  confine  you  and  the  queen, 
and  keep  you  under  subjection  during  his  good  pleasure.  You  will 
be  an  undone  king,  and  destroyed  as  well  as  us,  if  you  do  not 
speedily  take  some  strong  measures.  As  for  the  queen,  she  need 
not  care  :  she  is  young,  and  daughter  to  the  king  of  France,  whom 
thej  dare  not  anger,  as  too  many  evils  would  result  from  it  to  Eng- 
land. Your  uncle  of  Gloucester,  to  make  you  more  unpopular  with 
your  subjects,  spreads  abroad  in  London  (we  have  heard  it)  that  you 
are  unworthy  to  bear  a  crown,  and  to  possess  so  noble  an  inheritance 
3s  England  and  its  dependencies;  that,  when  you  married  again, 
you  chose  the  daughter  of  your  adversary  the  king  of  France,  for 
which  you  were  very  blameworthy ;  and  that  you  have  debased  the 
chivalry  of  England,  and  the  courage  of  its  knights,  squires,  and 
nubles,  who  had  so  valiantly  carried  on  the  war  against  France,  and 
would  have  continued  it,  enfeebled  as  they  are,  if  you  had  not  pre- 
ifsnted  thoin-  that  you  have  placed  the  kingdom  in  a  most  perilous 
tiluation,  wiib  great  risk  of  its  destruction,  and  that  it  is  a  pity  you 


seized  by  usurpation  the  rights  of  your  predecessors,  and  possessec 
themselves  of  very  many  towns,  cities,  and  castles  in  Aquitaine, 
to  the  great  loss  of  the  crown  of  England,  and  all  through  your  neg. 
ligence  and  want  of  courage :  that  you  have  been  afraid  of  your  ene. 
mies,  and  not  followed  up  the  advantages  you  had  m  the  justice  of 
this  quarrel,  which  you  still  have  as  well  as  your  ancestors,  who  ini- 
mediately  have  preceded  your  lord  and  father  the  prince  of  Wales, 
and  the  good  king  Edward,  who  both  took  such  pains  to  augment 
the  glory  of  the  crown.  Dear  sire,  the  Londoners  say,  as  indeed  do 
numbers  of  others,  (which  it  behooves  us  not  to  conceal  longer  from 
you,)  that  a  day  shall  come  when  you  vpjU  be  reminded  of  these 
things  to  your  cost." 

King  Richard  treasured  up  all  these  speeches  in  his  mind,  and 
pondered  over  them  continuaUy.  Shortly  after  the  departure  of  his 
two  uncles  of  Lancaster  and  York,  he  summoned  up  more  courage 
than  usual,  and  said  to  himself,  that  it  would  be  better  he  should 
destroy  than  be  destroyed,  and,  that,  within  a  short  time,  he  would 
hold  his  uncle  of  Gloucester  so  securely,  he  should  be  incapable  of 
injuring  him.  As  he  could  not  accomplish  this  alone,  he  opened 
himself  to  those  most  in  his  confidence.  It  'was  to  the  earl  marshal, 
who  was  his  cousin,  and  also  eari  of  Nottingham,  that  he  discovered 
his  intention,  and  inost  minutely  gave  him  his  orders  how  he  was  to 
act.  The  earl  marshal,  from  the  favors  he  had  received,  loved  the 
king  in  preference  to  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  and  kept  the  secret  he 
was  intrusted  with  from  all  but  such  as  he  was  forced  to  employ,  as 
he  could  not  do  the  whole  himself.  What  I  am  about  to  say  will 
explain  the  matter. 

The  king,  under  pretence  of  deer.hunting,  went  to  a  palace  he 
had  at  Havering-at-the-Bower,  in  Essex :  it  is  about  twenty  miles 
from  London,  and  as  many  from  Fleshy,  where  the  duke  of  Glouces- 
ter generally  resided.  The  king  set  out  one  afternoon  from  Haver. 
ing,  without  any  attendants,  for  he  had  left  them  behind  with  the 
queen  at  Elthatn,  and  arrived  at  Pleshy  about  five  o'clock:  the 
weather  was  very  hot;  and  he  came  so  suddenly  to  the  castle,  that 
no  one  knew  of  it,  until  the  porter  cried  out,  "  Here  is  the  king !" 
The  duke  of  Gloucester  had  already  supped,  for  he  was  very  tera. 
perate  in  his  diet,  and  never  sat  long  at  dinner  or  supper.  He'imme. 
diately  went  out  to  meet  the  king  in  the  court  of  the  castle,  and  paid 
him  all  the  respect  due  to  his  sovereign,  as  did  the  duchess  ind  h*l 
children. 
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~  The  king  entered  the  hall  and  the  apartment,  where  the  table  was 
igain  laid  out  for  the  king,  who  ate  some  little ;  but  he  had  before 
told  the  duke,  "  Good  uncle,  have  your  horses  saddled,  not  all,  but 
live, or  six,  for  you  must  accompany  me  to  London,  as  I  am  to  have 
a  meeting  to-morrow  with  the  citizens ;  and  we  shall  surely  meet 
my  uncles  of  Lancaster  and  York,  but  I  shall  advise  with  you  what 
answer  to  make  to  the  Londoners'  demands.  Tell  your  house-stew. 
ard'to  follow  us  with  your  servants  to  London,  where  they  will  find 
you."  The  duke,  suspecting  nothing  evil  intended  against  him,  too 
easily  consented ;  and  the  king,  having  soon  supped,  rose  from  the 
table.  Everything  being  ready,  the  king  took  leave  of  the  duchess 
and  her  children,  mounted  his  horse,  and  the  dnke  did  the  same, 
attended  only  by  three  squires  and  four  varlets.  They  took  their  way 
to  Bondelay,  to  avoid  the  high  road  to  London  and  Brentwood,  with 
the  other  towns  through  which  it  passes.  They  rode  hard,  for  the 
king  pretended  impatience  to  get  to  London,  and  conversed  all  the 
way  with  the  duke  of  Gloucester.  On  their  arrival  at  Stratford, 
near  the  Thames,  where  an  ambuscade  had  been  laid,  the  king  gal- 
loped forward,  leaving  his  uncle  behind,  on  which  the  earl  marshal 
advanced  to  the  rear  of  the  duke,  with  a  large  body  of  men,  and 
said,  "  I  arrest  you  in  the  king's  name."  The  duke  was  panic- 
struck,  for  he  saw  he  had  been  betrayed,  and  cried  aloud  after  the 
king.  I  know  not  if  the  king  heard  him,  but  he  did  not  turn  back, 
galloping  on  faster  than  before,  and  followed  by  his  attendants. 
We  will  now  leave  this  matter  for  a  short  time. 


CHAPTER    LXXXIX. 

THE  LORD  nE  CCOOT  AND  THE  COUNT  D'EU,  CONSTABLE  OF  FHANCJE, 
DIE  IN  TDHEEY,  BEFORE  THE  'rsEATY  FOR  THEIR  UEUVERANCE  IS 
ARRANGED.  A  RANSOM  IS  AGREED  ON  FOR  THE  OTHER  PRISONERS  WHl> 
WERE  TAKEN   AT   THE   BATTLE   OF    NICOPOLI. 

You  have  before  heard  how  sir  John  de  Chlteaumorant  and  sii 
James  de  Helly  were  sent  by  the  king  of  France  and  the  duke  ol 
Burgundy  as  embassadors  to  Bajazet,  in  Turkey,  and  of  the  success 
of  their  mission.  On  their  return  to  France  they  were  well  received 
by  the  king,  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Burgundy,  from  the  certain 
intelligence  they  had  brought  from  the  count  de  Nevers  and  his 
fellow-prisoners.  These  knights  told  the  king  they  thought  the  sul- 
tan would  readily  listen  to  terms  for  their  ransom,  for  they  had  been 
80  given  to  understand  by  some  of  his  principal  advisers,  lest  the 
prisoners  might  die  while  in  captivity,  which  was  likely  enough  to 
happen,  from  the  difference  of  air  and  diet,  and  they  would  not  in 
"  that  case  gain  anything  by  them.  These  words  encouraged  the 
duke  and  duchess  of  Burgundy  to  exert  themselves  in  procuring  the 
ransom  of  their  son  and  hejr,  and  they  were  occupied  day  and  night 
in  deyising  means  to  open  negotiations  with  the  sultan.  The  duchess 
said  this  battle  of  Nicopoli  had  been  very  unfortunate  to  her,  for  she 
had  lost  by  it  three  of  her  brothers,  who  were  gallant  knights  in 
arms :  the  first,  the  haze  de  Flandres,  the  second,  sir  Louis  de  Br^z^, 
and  the  third,  sir  John  d'Ypres :  there  was  another  brother,  the 
youngest  of  them,  who  had  remained  at  home.  To  say  the  truth, 
the  duchess  had  grief  enough,  and  it  was  not  surprising  if  she  was 
melancholy,  but  the  duke  and  his  advisers  calmed  her  by  their 
earnestness  in  procuring  her  son's  liberty  :  this  was  not,  however, 
soon  done,  for  the  distance  and  difficulty  of  treating  with  such  peo- 
ple forced  them  to  go  about  the  business  leisurely. 

About  the  time  I  am  now  speaking  of,  that  gallant  knight  and  ex- 
cellent man  the  lord  Enguerrand  de  Coucy,  count  de  Soissons,  and 
a  potent  lord  in  France,  died  at  Bursa  in  Turkey.  Sir  Robert  d'Esne, 
who  had  been  sent  to  him  by  the  lady  de  Coucy,  had  not  advanced 
farther  than  Vienna,  on  his  journey  thither,  when  he  was  informed 
of  his  death.  .He  returned  with  this  news  to  France,  and  told  it  to 
the  family  of  the  lord  de  Coucy,  though  not  to  the  widow,  before 
whom  he  did  not  appear  until  the  governor  of  the  castle  of  Saint 
IJobin  was  sent  to  seek  the  body,  have  it  embalmed,  and  brought  to 
France.  It  was  conveyed  to  the  abbey  of  Nogent  near  to  Coucy, 
and  received  by  the  duchess  of  Bar,  the  bishop  of  Laon,  and  many 
abbots:  there  the  gentle  knight  was  buried,  and  thus  ended  the  year 
of  grace  1397. 

The  king. of  France  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy  were  very  active 
in  their  endeavors  to  abridge  the  captivity  of  their  friends  in  Turkey, 
and  there  passed  not  a  day  without  their  having  some  conversation 
on  the  subject.  Sir  Dlnde  de  Desponde  was  of  all  their  consultations, 
and  said  the  Venetian  or  Genoese  merchants  could  alone  assist  them; 
for  by  means  of  merchandise,  which  governs  everything,  and  their 
connections  with  other  merchants,  they  could  pass  everywhere,  and 
learn  the  temper  of  the  infidel  sultans.  They  had  great  weight,  par- 
ticularly in  Cairo,  Alexandria,  Damascus,  and  Antioch,  where  they 
had  factories,  and  the  Saracens  and  Christians  mutually  interchanged 
Iheit  merchandises.  The  king  and  the  duke,  therefore,  made  as 
many  friends  among  these  merchants  as  they  could,  and  gave  up  all 
intentions  of  inaking  war  on  the  duke  of  Milan  from  the  friendship 
tliey  learnt  Bajazet  bore  him.  On  the  other  hand,  king  James  of 
Cyprus  knew  well,  that  if  he  could  any  how  soften  the  anger  of  the 
sultan,  and  prevail  on  him  to  accept  of  reasonable  terms  for  the  ran- 
»om  of  the  French  lords,  he  should  greatly  oblige  the  king  of  France, 
the  duke  of  Bureundy,  and  the  whole  of  the  nation.    To  accomplish 
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this,  the  king  of  Cyprus  had  a  ship  made  of  gold,  curiously  wrought, 
that  might  be  worth  ten  thousand  ducats,  which  he  sent  by  his  knignts 
as  a  present  to  the  sultan  Bajazet.  It  was  beautifully  worked,  and 
was  graciously  accepted  by  the  sultan,  who  replied,  he  would  return 
him  double  its  value  in  courtesy  and  affection.  This  answer  brought 
back  by  the  Cypriote  knights,  was  instantly  made  known  to  the  king 
of  France  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy  by  some  merchants,  who  wrote 
to  sir  Dinde  that  he  might  inform  them  of  it.  King  James  was  wise 
in  makiag  this  present:  he  dreaded  the  king  of  France,  and  all  kings, 
for  having  murdered  in  the  night  time  his  valiant  brother,  king  Peter, 
who  had  fought  so  courageously'  against  the  Saracens,  and  had  won 
from  them  the  towns  of  Satalia  and  Alexandria ;  and  they  were 
more  afraid  of  him  than  of  all  the  other  kings  or  emperors  in  Chris- 
tendom. 

King  James  had  sorely  repented  having  committed  this  crime,  or 
being  present  when  it  was  done ;  and,  not  daring  to  continue  in  Cy 
prus,  for  the  Christians  would  have  put  him  to  a  disgraceful  deadi, 
could  they  have  caught  him,  he  embarked  on  board  a  galley  belong. 
ing  to  some  Genoese  merchants  which  was  in  the  port  of  Nicosia, 
where  the  murder  had  been  done,  and  fled  to  Genoa,  The  Genoese 
kindly  entertained  him,  and  some  say  that  this  villainous  murder  had 
been  instigated  by  them ;  for,  shortly  after,  they  entered  the  harbor 
of  Famagousia  with  a  large  fleet  of  galleys  and  men-at-arms,  which 
they  took  possession  of,  and  have  held  by  force  ever  since.  True  ij 
is,  that  the  late  king  of  Cyprus  had  a  very  promising  youth  for  his 
son,  whom  he  brought  with  him,  in  company  with  a  knight  who  had 
travelled  through  Lombardy  to  Rome,  the  last  time  he  had  crossed 
the  sea  :  this  youth  the  Cypriotes  crowned  their  king  on  the  assassi- 
nation of  his  father,  but  he  lived  not  long  to  enjoy  it.  On  his  death, 
the  Genoese  brought  back  James,  whom  they  had  crowned  king,  and 
he  has  reigned  ever  since  in  Cyprus,  through  th&  support  the  Geno. 
ese  give  him  against  all  nations.  They  would  never  give  up  posses- 
sion of  the  town  or  port  of  Famagousta,  and  are  the  masters  of  it  at 
this  piesent  moment  of  my  writing  these  chronicles,  indeed,  had 
the  Genoese  not  held  it,  the  Turks  and  infidels  would  have  con. 
quered  the  whole  of  the  island,  as  well  as  Rhodes  and  the  other 
adjacent  islands ;  but  the  Venetians  and  Genoese  are  their  great 
opponents.  When  the  last  saw  that  the  kingdom  of  Armenia  was 
conquered  by  the  Turks,  they  seized  the  town  of  Courch,  that  is  sit- 
uated on  the  sea-shore,  which  they  have  kept  under  their  governance. 
The  Turks,  were  they  not  fearful  of  Courch  aud  Pera,  near  Constanti- 
nople, would  do  the  greatest  mischief  to  all  who  navigate  those  seas, 
as  well  as  to  Rhodes  and  the  neighboring  islands.  It  is  by  these 
means  the  frontiers  of  Christendom  are  defended;  but  let  us  return 
to  king  James  of  Cyprus.  Wlien  he  found,  fi^m  the  base  crime  he 
had  been  guilty  of,  he  was  fallen  under  the  displeasure  and  hatred  of 
every  crowned  head,  he  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  recover 
their  favor,  and  thought  hin  '..'  Iiighly  honored  by  the  letter  the  king 
of  France  had  written  tu    i  le  was  afraid  of  him,  and  not  with 

out  reason,  for  the  duke  u.  ,n,  uncle  to  the  king  of  France,  wasj 

by  right  of  succession  thrm^ii  the  Lusignans,  the  time  heir  to  the 
throne  of  Cyprus.  This  king  James,  although  brother  to  the  late 
king,  was  not  so  by  lawful  marriage,  but  a  bastard,  as  was  wel', 
known  to  the  Genoese.  When  they  gave  him  the  crown  they  mn.. 
tually  entered  into  special  treaties  with  each  other;  and  the  Genoes-- 
bound  themselves  to  defend  his  and  his  descendants'  rights  to  tnc 
government  against  all  claimants:  in  consideration  of  which,  they  hoc 
many  lordships  and  tracts  of  land  yielded  lip  to  them  in  the  island  of 
Cyprus.  Everything  they  did  in  the  defence  oLking  James  was  to 
strengthen  themselves  against  the  Venetians,  and  to  open  greater 
markets  for  their  trade  with  the  Saracens,  for,  as  factors,  they  have 
many  connections  with  them  and  others  of  their  faith.  King  James, 
through  the  Genoese,  took  great  pains  to  please  the  king  of  France 
and  his  subjects,  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  this  he  had  made  Ba. 
jazet  so  very  rich  a  present,  which  was  highly  pleasing  to  the  sultan 
aud  his  ministers,  who  valued  it  much.  It  was  supposed  by  many, 
that  sir  Dinde  Desponde  had  urged  on  the  Genoese  in  this  matter,  as 
they  were  very  warm  in  their  endeavors  to  bring  about  a  treaty  foi 
the  deliverance  of  the  count  de  Nf  vers  and  the  other  prisoners. 

The  duke  and  duchess  of  Burgundy  heard,  with  infinite  pleasure, 
that  the  sultan  began  to  tire  of  his  prisoners,  and  would  readily  enter 
into  a  treaty  for  their  liberty.  They  selected  a  valiant  knight  from 
the  country  of  Flanders,  called  sir  Guissebreth  de  Linrenghen,  who 
was  recent  of  Flanders  under  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Burgundy,  to 
go  to  Turkey  and  treat  with  Bajazet  for  the  ransom  of  the  French 
lords.  At  the  same  time  they  sent  for  sir  James  de  Helly,  and  en. 
treated  that  he  would  accompany  their  embassador,  because  he  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  countries  he  was  to  travel  through,  and  with 
the  court  pf  the  sultan,  promising  that  his  trouble  and  attention  should 
be  handsomely  remunerated.  Sir  James,  having  promised  to  fulfil 
their  commands,  set  out  in  company  with  the  Flemish  knight :  oo 
their  arrival  in  Hungary,  they  waited  on  the  king,  to  deliver  the  let. 
ters  which  were  intrusted  to  them.  The  king  received  the  letters 
and  knights  with  joy,  in  compliment  to  the  king  of  France  :  he  was 
before  acquainted  with  sir  James  de  Helly.  They  informed  the  king, 
the  object  of  their  mission  to  Bajazet  was  to  treat  for  the  release  of 
his  prisoners,  if  he  were  inclined  to  listen  to  thera.  The  king  of 
Hungary  replied,  that  it  would  be  well  done  if  they  could  obtain  their 
liberty  for  money :  and  the  attempt  was  worth  ftyisig,  'or  nothii^l 
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could  be  lost  by  that.    He  offered  them  every  assistance  in  his  power, 
of  money  or  men,  for  which  the  knights  thanked  him. 

Tlioy  had  many  difficulties  to  encounter,  before  they  could  enter 
into  a  personal  treaty  with  Bajazet;  for  it  was  first  necessary  that  sir 
James  de  Helly  should  wait  on  the  sultan  to  obtain  a  passport  for  sli' 
Guissebreth  de  Linrenghen  to  travel  through  Turkey,  which  having 
been  properly  made  out  he  returned  with  it  to  Hungary.  They 
journeyed  to  Turkey  together ;  and  Bajazet  received  the  regent  of 
Flanders  with  kindness,  and  listened  to  his  proposals,  which  formed 
the  basis  for  a  treaty.  At  this  time  there  lived  a  Genoese  merchant 
called  Bartholomeo  Pelegriui,  in  the  island  of  Scio,  who  was  univer. 
sally  esteemed  for  his  probity  and  knowledge  in  trade,  even  by  Ba. 
jazet  himself:  to  him  sir  Dinde  de  Desponde  had  written  to  interest 
himself  in  the  business,  that  it  might  have  a  more  speedy  termination, 
for  they  were  well  known  to  each  other,  and  promised  him  a  hand- 
some recompense,  if  successful  in  obtaining  the  French  lords'  liberty, 
from  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Burgundy,  and  other  lords  and  ladies 
who  had  friends  or  husbands  in  the  power  of  Bajazet.  He  entreated 
him  to  take  upon  himself  the  debt  for  their  ransom,  however  large 
the  sum,  and  to  conduct  the  French  lords  to  Venice,  or  to  some  part 
under  the  government  of  the  Venetians ;  and  that  the  moment  he 
should  be  assured  from  him  of  their  arrival  thither,  he  would,  without 
delay,  hasten  to  Venice  in  person,  with  the  amount  of  the  sum  to 
repay  him  what  he  had  expended.  The  Genoese  merchant  complied 
with  the  request  of  sir  Dinde,  as  well  from  personal  regard  to  him, 
as  for  the  profit  and  honor  he  should  acquire  by  it,  and  for  the  esteem 
he  should  gain  from  the  king  of  France ;  for,  from  such  a  king,  it 
was  worth  liaving.  From  the  information  I  had,  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  king  of  Cyprus  sent  some  of  his  ablest  counsellors  to 
pish  forward  the  negotiations  with  the  sultan,  in  compliance  with 
the  d0.icitations  of  the  king  of  France  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy. 
The  lords  de  Mathelin  and  d' Amine,  two  great  barons  of  Greece,  and 
much  in  favor  with  Bajazet,  interfered  also  in  the  matter,  according 
to  the  requests  that  had  been  made  them  from  France,  otherwise 
they  would  not  have  troubled  themselves  about  it. 

Turkey  was  an  extensive  country,  and  not  convenient  to  travel 
through,  to  those  unaccustomed  to  it :  Bajazet,\herefore,  as  soon  as 
he  had  consented  to  a  treaty,  resolved  that  all  the  French  prisoners 
should  be  conveyed  to  Bursa,  where  the  whole  business  should  be 
concluded.  Those  lords  were  brought  thither,  to  th^  amount  of 
twenty-five ;  but  their  conductors,  the  Turks,  treated  them  scanda- 
lously on  the  road,  by  beating  them  forward,  for  they  had  purposely 
badly  mounted  them,  and  their  horses  would  only  go  at  a  foot's  pace  : 
for  this  they  were  beaten  by  the  Turks,  who  heard,  very  unwillingly, 
that  they  were  to  have  their  liberty.  On  their  arrival  at  Bursa,  where 
the  negotiators  from  the  king  of  France,  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  the 
king  of  Cyprus,  the  Venetians  and  Genoese  were  waiting  to  receive 
'.hem,  they  had  more  liberty  than  when  in  the  prisons  of  the  sultan  : 
but,  notwithstanding  it  was  known  they  were  to  be  ransomed,  they 
were  so  closely  guarded  that  they  could  not  obtain  a  fourth  part  of 
.heir  wishes.  Among  the  different  persons  who  were  at  Bursa  on 
iccount  of  the  treaty,  Bajazet  inclined  more  to  sir  Guissebreth  de 
Linrenghen,  for  sir  James  de  Helly  had  told  him  he  was  regent  of 
Flanders  and  the  most  confidential  counsellor  of  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy. The  sultan  resided  in  a  handsome  castle  near  Bursa,  and 
where  the  negotiators  went  to  discuss  matters  with  him :  the  ransom 
for  the  twenty.five  prisoners  was  fixed  at  two  hundred  thousand 
ducats.  The  lords  de  Mathelin  and  d'Amine,  with  the  Genoese 
merchant  of  Scio,  pledged  themselves  to  the  sultan  for  the  due  pay. 
ment  of  it.  The  count  de  Nevers  gave  his  oath  to  the  merchant,  for 
himself  and  the  rest,  that  on  his  arrival  at  Venice,  he  would  never 
depart  thence  until  the  whole  of  this  sum  were  paid  to  his  satisfac- 
tion. Before  the  treaties  were  concluded,  the  count  d'Eu  was  so 
much  weakened  by  sickness,  change  of  air,  and  diet  he  had  not  been 
accustomed  to,  that  he  departed  this  life  at  Haut-loge,  where  he  had 
been  confined  with  the  other  lords,  who  were  much  afl[licted  thereat, 
though  they  could  not  any  way  prevent  it.  The  lord  Philip  d'Artois, 
count  d'Eu  and  constable  of  France,  was,  when  dead,  opened  and 
embalmed,  and  in  this  state  put  into  a  coffin  and  carried  to  France, 
where  he  lies  buried  in  the  church  of  Saint  Laurence  at  Eu. 

When  the  sultan  Bajazet  was  completely  satisfied  as  to  the  secu, 
nty  of  those  who  had  pledged  themselves  for  the  payment  of  the  two 
hundred  thousand  ducats  as  the  ransom  for  the  French  lords,  the  two 
embassadors  from  the  duke  of  Burgundy  were  impatient  to  return  to 
France,  and  carry  the  joyful  news  of  their  success  to  the  king  and 
other  lords  so  greatly  interested  in  it.  They  took  leave  of  Bajazet 
and  those  of  his  court  they  were  the  most  Intimate  with ;  and,  as 
the  regent  of  Flanders  was  in  his  favor,  the  gallant  sultan  ordered, 
that  twenty  thousand  ducats  should  be  deducted  from  thq  two  hun. 
dred  thousand  he  was  to  receive,  and  given  to  the  two  knights,  in 
consideration  of  the  great  pains  they  had  taken  to  accomplish  these 
treaties.  The  two  knight"  gratefully  thanked  -the  sultan,  as  they  had 
rcnson,  for  his  magnificent  gift,  and,  after  taking  leave  of  the  Turkish 
court  and  the  French  lords,  returned  to  Bursa.  They  there  left  the 
count  de  Nevers  and  his  companions,  waiting  the  lords  de  Mathelin* 
and  d'Amine,  who  were  to  come  for  them  in  their  galley,  and  em- 
barked on  board  a  small  passage-galley  for  Mathelin.     On  quitting 


*  D  Bftuvage  supposes,  in  a  marginal  nute,  this  muft  be  the  lord  uf  the  island  of 
Mitdlino,  but  confesses  tiis  ignorance  of  the  other 


the  harbor,  the  sea  was  calm  and  the  weather  temperate ;  but  they 
had  not  advanced  far  before  it  changed,  and  at  length  became  so 
tempestuous  that  sir  Guissebreth,  sorely  tormented  by  sea-sickness, 
died  before  they  could  reach  Mathelin.  Sir  James  Helly  was  much 
grieved  for  his  loss,  and,  engaging  a  Venetian  galley,  sailed  to  Rhodes. 
He  published  everywhere  the  deliverance  and  speedy  arrival  of  the 
count  de  Nevers  and  his  companions,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  knights 
of  Rhodes.  On  his  arrival  in  France,  he  made  the  king,  the  duke 
and  duchess  of  Burgundy,  and  the  nation,  happy  by  the  good  news 
he  had  brought.  Sir  James  spoke  loudly  in  the  praise  of  his  com- 
panion, sir  Guissebreth,  and  of  the  great  pains  he  took  to  conclude 
the  treaty. 

The  sultan  Bajazet,  having  had  everything  respecting  the  ransom 
of  his  French  prisoners  settled  to  his  satisfaction,  resolved  on  allow- 
ing them  more  liberty,  for  indeed  they  were  now.no  longer  prisoners, 
and.  invited  them  to  his  presence  before  the  departure  of  the  embas- 
sadors, to  show  them  the  magnificence  of  his  establishments.  They 
were  said  to  be  very  grand  indeed;  and  immense  numbers  were 
daily  attendant  on  his  person.  He  sent  some  of  his  principal  lords 
to  invite  the  count  de  Nevers  and  his  companions  to  the  castle, 
where  he  received  and  entertained  them  handsomely :  he  ordered  all 
things  they  might  want  to  be  delivered  out  to  them  by  his  officeis, 
as  was  the  usual  custom  of  his  court.  The  sultan  conversed  daily 
with  the  count  de  Nevers,  by  means  of  an  interpreter,  and  paid  him 
much  respect,  for  he  knew  that  he  was,  or  would  be,  a  very  great  lord 
in  France,  by  the  great  exertions  that  were  made,  and  the  large  sum 
paid  for  his  ransom,  which  was  enough  to  satisfy  his  avarice,  having 
securities  for  the  amount  of  one  million  of  florins.  The  other  French 
lords  were  equally  astonished  with  the  count  de  Nevers  at  the  powei 
and  state  of  Bajazet.  He  was  attended  by  such  numbers,  that  they 
were  always  encamped,  for  no  town  could  lodge  them ;  and  the 
expense  must  have  been  very  great  to  supply  so  many  with  food. 
It  was  surprising  where  such  quantities  came  from,  notwithstanding 
the  natives  of  warm  climates  are  very  temperate  in  their  diet,  eating 
but  little  meat,  living  on  spices  and  sugar,  of  which  they  have  abun- 
dance, as  well  as  goats'  milk,  the  common  beverage  of  the  Turks 
and  Saracens,  and  they  have  plenty  of  bread  made  of  millet. 

The  sultan  had  at  this  time  seven  thousand  falconers,  and  as  many 
huntsmen  :  you  may  suppose  from  this  the  grandeur  of  his  establish, 
ments.  One  day,  in  the  presence  of  the  count  de  Nevers,  he  flew  a 
falcon  at  some  eagles ;  the  flight  did  not  please  him ;  and  he  was 
so  wroth,  that,  for  this  fault,  he  was  on  the  point  of  beheading  two 
thousand  of  his  falconers,  scolding  them  exceedingly  for  want  of 
diligence  in  their  care  of  his  hawks,  when  the  one  he  was  fond  of 
had  behaved  so  ill.  Another  time,  when  the  count  de  Nevers  and 
the  French  barons  were  with  the  sultan,  a  poor  woman  come  tu  him 
in  tears,  to  demand  jtistice  against  one  of  his  servants,  and  tnid  . 
"  Sultan,  I  address  myself  to  thee,  as  my  sovereign,  and  complain  of 
one  of  thy  servants,  who  is,  I  understand,  attached  to  thy  person. 
He  this  morning  entered  my  house,  and  seized  by  force  the  goat 
milk  I  had  provided  for  myself  and  children,  and  drank  it  against 
my  will.  I  told  him  that  I  should  complain  to  thee  of  this  outrage, 
but  I  had  no  sootier  uttered  the  words,  than  he  gave  me  two  great 
cuffs,  and  would  not  leave  me,  though  I  ordered  him  in  thy  name. 
Sultan,  do  me  justice,  as  thou  hast  sworn  to  thy  people  thou 
wouldest,  that  I  may  be  satisfied,  this  injury  be  punished,  and  that 
every  one  may  know  thou  wilt  see  the  meanest  of  thy'suhjecla 
righted." 

The  sultan  was  very  rigidly  determined  that  all  crimes  committed 
within  his  dominions  should  be  severely  punished :  he  therefore  lis. 
tened  to  her  attentively,  and  said  he  would  do  her  justice.  He  then 
ordered  the  varlet  to  be  brought,  and  confronted  with  the  woman, 
who  repeated  her  complaint.  The '  varlet,  who  dreaded  Bajazet, 
began  to  make  excuses,  saying  it  was  all  false.  The  woman  told  a 
■plain  tale,  and  persisted  in  its  truth.  The  sultan  stopped  her,  and 
said,  "Woman,  consider  well  ihy  accusation;  for,  if  I  find  thou 
hast  told  me  a  lie,  thou  shalt  suffer  death."  "  Sir,"  replied  the 
woman,  "  I  consent  to  it;  for  were  it  not  true,  I  could  have  no  rea. 
son  to  come  before  thee,  and  I  only  ask  for  justice."  "  I  will  do  it," 
answered  the  sultan,  "  for  I  have  so  sworn,  and  indiscriminately  to 
every  man  or  woman  within  my  dominions."  He  then  ordered  the 
varlet  to  be  seized,  and  to  have  his  belly  opened,  for  otherwise  he 
would  not  have  known  if  he  had  drank  the  milk  or  not.  It  was  there 
found,  for  it  had  not  had  time  to  be  digested ;  and  me  sultan,  <m 
seemg  it,  said  to  the  woman,  "  Thou  hadst  just  cause  of  complaint: 
now  go  thy  way,  for  the  injury  done  thee  has  been  punished.''  She 
was  likewise  paid  for  her  loss.  This  judgment"  of  Bajazet  was  wit. 
nessed  by  the  French  lords,  who  were  at  the  time  in  his  company 


CHAPTER    XC. 

THE    FRENCH   LORDS  WHO  HAD    BEEN     PRISONERS    IN    TURKEY     RKTOTS 
BT    SEA    TO    VENICE. 

When  the  count  de  Nevers  and  the  lords  of  France  who  T-ere 
made  prisoners  at  the  battle  of  Nicopoli  (excepting  the  count  d'Eu 
and  the  lord  de  Coucy,  who  had  died)  had  been  some  time  enter, 
tamed  by  the  su  tan,  and  had  seen  great  part  of  his  state,  he  con 
sented  they  should  depart,  which  was  told  them  by  those  who  b»t' 
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oeen  ordered  to  attend  to  their  personal  wants.  The  count  and  his 
companions  waited  on  the  sultan  in  consequence,  to  thank  him  for 
his  kindness  and  courtesy.  On  taking  his  leave,  the  sultan  addressed 
him,  by  means  of  em  interpreter,  as  follows :  "  John,  I  am  well  in. 
formed  that  in  thy  country  thou  art  a  great  lord,  and  son  to  a  power- 
ful prince.  Thou  art  young,  and  hast  many  years  to  look  forward  ; 
and,  as  thou  mayest  be  blamed  for  the  ill  success  of  thy  first  attempt 
in  arms,  thou  mayest  perchance,  to  shake  off  this  imputation  and 
regain  thine  honor,  collect  a  powerful  army  to  lead  against  me,  and 
offer  battle.  If  I  feared  thee,  I  would  make  the  swear,  and  likewise 
thy  companions,  on  thy  faith  and  honor,  that  neither  thou  nor  they 
would  ever  bear  arms  against  me.  But  no  :  I  will  not  demand  such 
an  oath  :  on  the  contrary,  I  shall  be  glad  that  when  thou  art  returned 
to  thy  country,  it  please  thee  to  assemble  an  array,  and  lead  it  hither. 
Thou  wilt  always  find  me  prepared,  and  ready  to  meet  thee  in  the 
field  of  battle.  What  I  now  say,  do  thou  repeat  to  any  person,  to 
whom  it  may  please  thee'  to  repeat  it ;  for  I  am  ever  ieady  for,  and 
desirous  of,  deeds  of  arms  ;  as  well  as  to  extend  my  conquests." 

These  high  words  the  count  de  Nevers  and  his  companions  under. 
Btood  well,  and  never  forgot  them  so  long  as  they  lived.  After  this, 
when  all  things  for  their  departure  were  ready,  they  were  conducted 
by  All  bashaw  and  Soli  bashaw,  with  a  large  escort,  to  the  lords  de 
Mathelin  and  d' Amine,  and  the  others  who  had  interested  themselves 
for  tlieir  liberty.  Before  they  embarked  on  board  the  galleys  des. 
lined  to  carry  them,  they  paid  every  expense  they  had  incurred  at 
Bursa,  or  at  other  places,  with  so  much  punctuaUty  that  they  were 
peatly  praised.  As  they  weighed  anchor,  their  conductors  returned 
to  the  sultan  ;  and  the  galleys,  having  a  favorable  wind,  soon  arrived 
at  the  harbor,  where  the  count  and^Ms  friends  were  received  with 
joy.  The  lady  of  the  lord  de  Mathelin  was  of  a  certain  age,  but 
perfectly  well  bred,  and  as  fully  accomplished  as  any  lady  in  Greece, 
for  in  her  youth  she  had  been  brought  up  at  the  court  of  Constanti. 
nople  with  the  lady  Mary  of  Bourbon.  She  had  from  her  learnt 
many  things,  for  the  lords  and  ladies  of  France  are  better  educated 
than  those  in  any  other  country.  This  lady  thought  herself  highly 
honored  when  she  saw  the  count  de  Nevers,  sir  Henry  de  Bar,  Guy 
de  la  Tremouille,  and  the  other  lords  under  her  roof,  and  welcomed 
them  with  every  sign  of  pleasure.  She  first  clothed  them  with  fine 
new  linen  and  cloth  of  Damascus  made  into  gowns  and  vestments, 
according  to  the  taste  in  Greece.  After  she  had  dressed  the  masters, 
she  did  the  same  to  their  servants  in  the  handsomest  manner,  each 
according  to  his  rank.  The  lords  were  very  thankful  for  her  kind, 
ness,  and  publicly  declared  their  gratitude  for  her  generous  conduct, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  lords  de  Mathelin  and  d'Amine,  who  honored 
ihem  by  every  mark  of  respect,  and  administered  to  their  necessities. 

News  was  soon  carried  to  the  island  of  Rhodes,  that  the  sultan 
had  accepted  a  ransom  for  the  French  lords,  and  that  they  were  now 
at  MatheUn.  The  intelligence  gave  much  pleasure  to  the  grand- 
master and  to  all  his  knights,  who  proposed  to  equip  and  arm  two 
galleys,  and  send  them  to  Mathelin  to  convey  the  count  and  his 
fellow-prisoners  to  Rhodes.  This  was  executed ;  and,  when  ready, 
sir  James  de  Brasemont,*  a  Burgundian,  who  was  marshal  of  Rhodes, 
embarked  on  board,  and  had  a  favorable  voyage  to  Mathelin,  where 
he  was  made  heartily  welcome  by  the  lord  de  Mathelin,  his  lady, 

'  their  guests.     He  remained  there  four  days:  on  the  fifth,  the 

having  on  board  the  purveyances  of  the  French  lords,  the 

d  his  companions  took  leave  of  the  lord  and  lady  de  Mathe. 

'ing  them  their  best  thanks  for  all  the  kindness  and  friend. 

had  received,  especially  the  count  de  Nevers,  who,  as  the 

i         ;  ul  personage,  said  he  was  bound  at  all  times  hereafter  to  ren. 

dti  mem  every  service  in  his  power.      After  many  compliments  on 

both  sides,  the  French  lords  entered  the  galleys,  and,  as  long  as  they 

were  in  sight,  the  lord  de  Mathehn  remained  on  the  shore,  and  after 

that  went  home.      The  galleys,  having  a  favorable  wind,  arrived  at 

Rhodes,  and  anchored  in  the  haven,  where  vessels  from  Cyprus, 

Baruth,  and  other  ports  in  the  Levant,  usually  do.     On  their  land. 

ing,  they  were  received  by  many  of  the  knights  of  Rhodes,  who 

wear  «  white  cross,  in  memory  of  the  cross  of  our  Loud  Jesus 

Christ,  who  suffered  to  deliver  others  from  the  pains  of  hell.     They 

are  valiant  knights,  and  give  daily  assaults  by  sea  or  land  on  the  infi. 

delsj  to  support  and  defend  the  Christian  faith. 

The  count  de  Nevers  and  the  lords  of  France  were  received  by  the 
grand  prior  of  Rhodes  and  the  grand  prior  of  Aquitaine,  in  their 
robes  of  ceremony,  who  offered  to  lend  them  any  sum  of  money,  as 
far  as  their  abilities  extended,  to  enable  them  to  discharge  their 
daily  expenses,  which  the  count  and  his  friends  thought  a  most  cour- 
teous offer,  and  thanked  them  accordingly.  In  truth,  they  were  in 
want  of  money,  and  the  grand  prior  of  Aquitaine,  a  right  valiant 
knight,  as  his  actions  showed  in  the  Holy  Land,  lent  the  count  de 
Nevers  thirty  thousand  francs,  which  were  counted  out  by  sir  Reg- 
nier  Pot,  house-steward  to  the  count,  and  the  lord  de  Rochefort  in 
Burgundy.  I  believe  this  sum  was  as  much  for  his  companions  as 
for  the  count  himself,  and  was  divided  among  them,  although  the 
count  de  Nevers_  took  on  himself  the  whole  debt.  The  French  lords 
remained  some  time  in  the  island  of  Rhodes,  to  recover  and  properly 
array  themselves,  for  the  climate  was  by  far  more  temperate  than  in 
the  countries  where  they  had  lately  resided :  during  the  time  they 

*  "8a  Jamw  de  B.'vemaiit."   Th*  MSS  hav>  d«  BauBnmont,  which  1  ihould 


tarried  at  Rhodes,  waiting  for  the  galleys  from  Venice,  sir  Guy  de  la 
Tremouille  was  seized  with  so  dangerous  an  illness,  that  he  there 
departed  this  life.  He  ordered  his  body  to  be  buried  on  the  spo<. 
where  he  died,  and  was,  consequently,  interred  in  the  church  of 
Saint  John,  in  the  island  of  Rhodes.  His  funeral  was  honorably 
attended  by  the  French  lords,  who  much  regretted  his  loss,  more 
especially  the  count  de  Nevers,  who  knew  that  his  father,  the  duke 
of  Burgundy,  would  be  greatly  affected  by  it,  as  he  had  always  found 
him  a  wise  and  honest  counsellor. 

The  galleys  from  Venice  at  length  arrived,  properly  armed  and 
equipped,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  French  lords.  They  were  not  lonf 
in  making  their  preparations  to  depart,  and  took  leave  of  the  knighti 
of  Rhodes,  who  recommended  their  order  to  them,  and  to  all  devou'. 
souls  who  would  be  willing  to  assist  it.  The  count  de  Nevers,  the 
lords  Henry  de  Bar,  de  Boucicaut,  sir  William  de  la  Tremouille,  the 
lord  de  Rochefort,  sir  Regnier  Pot,  and  the  rest,  embarked  on  board 
the  Venetian  galleys,  the  captains  of  which  resolved  to  touch  at  the 
different  islands,  that  their  passengers  might  sail  more  at  their  ease, 
and  refresh  themselves  on  shore,  and  show  the  count  de  Nevers  the 
various  islands  which  lay  between  Rhodes  and  Venice.  They 
steered  first  for  Modon,*  which  is  five  hundred  miles  from  Rhodes^ 
and  tarried  there  some  days,  to  amuse  themselves,  for  the  port  and 
country  belonged  to  the  Venetians.  From  Modon  they  had  a  fine 
passage  to  CoIefo,t  as  the  sea  was  calm,  where  they  refreshed  them- 
selves ;  and  from  Colefo  they  made  for  the  island  of  Garre,)  where 
they  did  the  same  :  thence  they  sailed  for  the  island  of  Chifolignie ;  { 
and,  having  anchored,  they  landed,  and  were  met  by  a  large  party 
of  ladies  and  damsels,  who  have  the  government  of  the  islandi 
They  received  the  French  lords  with  joy,  and  led  them  to  the  inte- 
rior part  of  the  island,  which  is  very  beautiful,  to  amuse  and  enjoy 
themselves.  Some  say,  who  pretend  to  be  acquainted  with  the  state 
of  this  island,  and  insist  upon  it,  that  fairies  and  nymphs  inhabit  it, 
and  that  frequently  merchants  from  Venice  or  Genoa,  who  have 
been  forced  by  stress  of  weather  to  make  some  stay  there,  have 
seen  the  appearances  of  them,  and  have  had  the  truth  of  these 
reports  confirmed. 

The  count  de  Nevers  and  his  friends  were  very  happy  with  the 
dames  of  Cephalonia,  for  they  entertained  them  gayly,  telling  them 
their  arrival  had  been  matter  of  joy  to  them,  from  their  being  knights 
of  honor  and  renown,  for  in  general  they  had  no  other  visitors  but 
merchants.  I  may  be  asked,  if  this  island  be  solely  inhabited  by 
women.  I  answer  no ;  but  women  have  the  sovereignty  of  it :  they, 
however,  employ  themselves  in  needle  and  other  works ;  and  make 
such  fine  cloths  of  silk,  that  none  others  can  be  compared  to  them. 
The  men  of  the  island,  being  ignorant,  are  employed  to  carry  abroad 
these  works,  wherever  they  shall  think  to  have  the  greatest  profit, 
but  the  women  remain  at  home.  The  men  honor  the  fair  sex  for 
their  works,  and  because  they  have  always  a  sufficiency  of  wealth. 
The  state  of  the  island  is  such,  that  no  one  dare  approach  it,  to  com. 
mit  any  injury,  for  whoever  should  attempt  it  would  perish,  as  has 
been  frequently  seen.  For  this  cause,  these  ladies  live  in  peace, 
without  fear  of  any  one :  they  are  amiable,  good-tempered,  and 
without  pride,  and  certainly,  when  they  please,  converse  with  fairies, 
and  keep  them  company. 

After  the  count  de  Nevers  and  his  companions  had  amused  them, 
selves  at  this  island  for  five  days,  they  took  leave  of  the  ladies  :  the 
count  made  them  such  handsome  presents,  for  their  courteous  treat, 
ment  of  them,  that  they  were  contented,  and  thanked  him  gratefully 
on  his  departure.  When  the  lords  were  embarked,  they  put  to  sea, 
and  favorable  winds  carried  them  to  a  territory  called  Ragusa,  when 
they  refreshed  themselves  again,  and  thence  made  for  Clarence,U 
which  is  one  hundred  miles  distant  from  Venice.  While  the  galleys 
were  at  anchor,  and  the  lords  in  the  town  of  Clarence,  which  belongs 
to  the  Venetians,  they  were  known  by  a  squire  of  honor  and  renown, 
from  Hainault,  called  Bridoul  de  la  Porte.  He  was  a  native  of 
Mons,  and  had  made,  at  his  own  expense,  a  pilgrimage,  through  de. 
votion,  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  and  had  visited  Cairo 
and  St.  Catherine's  Mount.  The  French  lords  had  come  to  Clarence 
two  days  before  him,  and  gave  him  a  welcorhe  reception,  on  hearing 
he  was  so  good  a  man,  and  a  native  of  Hainault,  the  country  of  the 
countess  of  Nevers,  who  was  daughter  to  the  earl  of  Hainault,  and 
because  they  were  all  in  countries  distant  from  their  own.  They 
asked  him  what  parts  he  was  last  come  from,  and  also  concerning 
the  affairs,  of  king  James  of  Cyprus,  and  respecting  Turkey.  He 
made  no  difficulty,  but  instantly  gave  prudent  and  intelligent  an 
swers.  The  barons  of  France,  having  reposed  themselves,  reent 
barked,  and  made  sail  for  Pareuse.lT  All  large  vessels  and  galleys 
which  cannot,  from  want  of  water,  land  their  cargoes  at  Venice,  piu 
into  this  port,  for  here  the  sea  becomes  shallow.  The  French  knight* 
made  no  long  stay  before  they  embarked  in  smaller  vessels  and  ar- 
rived at  Venice,  where  they  were  received  with  great  joy.  On  theii 
landing,  they  all  returned  thanks  to  God  for  their  happy  deliveranct 
from  the  hands  of  the  infidels,  of  which  at  one  time  they  had 
despaired.     The  count  de  Nevers  and  his  companions  went  to  th« 

*  "  Modon,"  a  town  and  port  in  tbe  Moiea. 

t  ••  Colefo."    1  should  ba«  inmgund  thi»  to  b»  Coriii.  if  Ceph«Joni»  wti»  aal  ■••» 
ingly  intended  ailerwftrdi. 
{"Garre."    U.  Zante.  <  "Chifohenie."    Q.  Captation.). 
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hotek  which  had  been  prepared  for  them  ;  for,  as  their  coming  was 
known  and  expected  for  aorae  time,  their  friends  had  sent  servants 
and  equipages  to  wait  their  arrival.  The  count  found  part  of  his 
atteirdants,  whom  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Burgundy  had  sent  thither, 
ready  to  receive  him.  Sir  Dinde  de  Desponde  had  also  been  at 
Penice  some  time  waiting  for  them  with  the  amount  of  their  ransom, 
for  without  his  assistance,  nothing  could  be  done. 

The  French  lords,  on  their  an-ival  at  Venice,  instantly  employed 
clerks  and  messengers  to  write  and  carry  letters  to  France  and  else. 
where,  to  inform  their  friends  of  their  happy  deliverance.  This  was 
very  soon  publicly  known,  to  the  joy  of  all  who  heard  it.  The  duke 
and  duchess  of  Burgundy  lost  no  time  in  preparing  everything  suita. 
ble  to  the  rank  of  their  son  the  count  de  Nevers,  such  as  gold  and 
silver  plate,  linen,  tapestry,  clothes  of  all  sorts,  which  were  packed 
up  on  sumpter-horses,  and  sent  to  Venice  under  the  care  of  the  lord 
de  Hangiers*  and  sir  James  de  Helly.  In  like  manner  did  all  the 
friends  and  relatives  of  the  other  lords  send  them  every  necessary- 
suitable  to  their  ranks.  You  may  suppose  all  this  was  done  at  a 
great  Expense,  for  nothing  was  spared  :  their  residence  at  Venice 
cost  much,  as  it  is  one  of  the  dearest  towns  in  the  world  for  stran. 
gers.  It  was  proper  these  lords  should  keep  up  a  state  becoming 
their  rank,  which  fell  naturally  most  heavy  on  the  count  de  Nevers, 
their  commander-in-chief. 

The  duke  and  duchess  of  Burgundy  were  very  active  in  procuring 
his  ransom,  that  their  son  and  heir  might  leave  Venice  with  honor, 
and  return  to  France  and  Flanders,  where  his  presence  was  much 
wished  for.  The  duke  s^id,  that  were  it  not  for  the  aid  of  his  good 
subjects  in  Burgundy,  Artois,  and  Flanders,  the  money  would  never 
have  been  raised,  for  their  own  and  their  son's  other  expenses  were 
very  great. 

The  different  negotiations  and  embassies  had  called  for  large 
sums,  and,  though  the  ransom  was  but  two  hundred  thousand  florins 
to  Bajazet,  yet  the  other  costs  and  expenses  amounted  to  as  much 
more,  as  was  declared  by  those  through  whose  hands  the  money 
passed  ;  and  without  this  sum  their  liberty  would  never  have  been 
obtained.  It  was  matter  of. much  consideration  how  this  money 
was  to  be  raised ;  for  neither  the  duke  nor  duchess  were  inclined  to 
abate  anything  of  their  state,  which  was  very  magnificent.  It  was 
resolved  by  his  council  to  lay  a  tax  on  all  the  towns  under  his  obe- 
dience, more  especially  those  of  Flanders ;  for  they  abounded  in 
wealth,  from  their  commerce,  and  therefore  the  greater  load  was  laid 
on  them,  that  the  <!ount  de  Nevers  might  be  at  liberty  to  quit  Venice. 
When  the  matter  was  mentioned  to  the  townsmen  of  Ghent,  they 
readily  declared  their  willingness  to  present  their  young  lord  fifty 
thousand  florins  to  aid  him  in  his  ransom.  Bruges,  Mechlin,-  Ant- 
werp, Ypres,  Courtray,  and  the  other  towns  in  Flanders,  expressed 
their  readiness  to  assist  in  the  ransom  of  the  count  de  Nevers.  The 
duke  and  duchess  of  Burgundy  were  well  pleased  at  these  answers, 
and  returned  their  warm  acknowledgments  to  the  magistrates  of  the 
different  towQS  in  Flanders,  and  to  those  of  Artois  and  Burgundy, 
who  had  testified  equally  good  inclinations. 

The  king  of  France  was  also  very  desirous  of  aiding  the  French 
lords  in  their  ransom,  although  he  had  already  been  at  a  heavy  ex. 
pense  in  sending  his  embassadors  to  Hungary  and  Turkey.  These 
charges,  however,  he  did  not  regret,  since  his  cousins  were  now  safe 
at  Venice,  and  with  them  his  own  knight  the  lord  de  Boucicaut. 
The  count  de  Nevers  and  his  companions  were  still  at  Venice,  for  it 
was  not  his  intention  to  depart  thence  until  the  discharge  of  the 
ransom  should  be  completed.  The  merchants  of  Scio  and  the  two 
Grecian  lords  had  pledged  themselves  to  the  sultan  for  the  payment, 
and  such  an  immense  sum  was  not  readily  raised.  Sir  Dinde  de 
Desponde  took  great  pains  to  accomplish  the  business  from  his  re- 
gard to  the  king  of  France  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  had  sent 
him  to  Venice  for  the  purpose,  and  he  was  more  subtle  and  conver- 
sant in  such  business  than  any  other  person  whatever. 

While  others  were  diligently  dispatching  the  business  of  their 
ransom,  the  lords  spent  their  time  most  joyously  at  Venice  ;  but, 
about  this  period,  an  infectious  disorder  afflicted  that  town  and 
neighborhood,  which  began  in  the  month  of  August,  and  never  ceased 
until  Saint  Andrew's  day.  Great  numbers  fell  victims  to  it,  and 
among  the  rest  (the  more  the  pity !)  the  lord  Henry  de  Bar,  eldest 
son  to  the  duke  of  Bar,  and,  in  right  of  his  wife,  heir  to  all  the  estates 
of  the  late  lord  de  Coucy,  excepting  the  dower  of  his  widow.  Thus 
were  tne  two  ladies  de  Coucy  made  widows  in  one  year,  which  was 
a  great  misfortune.  The  body  of  the  lord  Henry  was  embalmed  and 
brought  to  France,  and  I  believe  buried  at  Paris,  for  his  obsequies 
were  there  performed  with  much  solemnity.  On  account  of  this 
epidemical  distemper,  and  to  avoid  its  danger,  the  count  de  Nevers 
left  Venice,  and  fixed  his  residence  at  Treviso,  where  he  and  the 
other  French  lords  remained,  with  their  households,  for  upward  of 
four  months  without  stirring  from  it.  During  their  stay  at  Treviso, 
the  king  of  Hungary  was  itiformed  by  the  knights  of  Rhodes,  of  their 
having  made  peace  with  Bajazet,  and  obtained  their  liberty  by  pay. 
ment  of  two  hundred  thousand  francs.  He,  in  consequence,  sent 
letters  by  a  bishop  and  some  of  his  knights  to  the  count  de  Nevers, 
to  mark  his  affection  to  him,  with  others  to  those  who  had  the  gov. 
ernment  of  Venice.      The  bishop  and  knights  were  ordered  by  the 

*  "  The  lurd  de  Hangiers."    D.  Snuvage  supposes  it  ought  to  have  been  de  Hingeit, 
ht  •  family  »f  that  nume  existed  in  his  time  in  Ficurdr. 


king  to  address  the  count  as  follows,  and  of  which  they  handsomel} 
acquitted  themselves : 

"  My  lord,  we  are  sent  hither  by  our  much-redoubted  lord,  and  yoni 
cousin,  the  king  of  Hungary,  who  salutes  you  by  us.  Here  are  let 
ters  written  by  him  to  congratulate  you  on  your  deliverance  from  the 
sultan  Bajazet,  his  enemy.  He  is  sincerely  rejoiced  at  your  and  your 
companions'  escape,  for,  without  the  means  you  have  pursued,  it 
would  never  have  been  effected.  Dear  sir,  our  lord  is  well  assured 
that  your  treaties  with  the  sultan  must  have  cost  you  immense  sums 
of  money,  and,  with  the  losses  you  all  suffered  at  the  disastrous  bat. 
tie  of  Nicopoli,  vrill  have  made  it  difficult  to  you  to  procure  a  suffi. 
ciency  for  your  ransom.  Our  sovereign,  therefore,  dear  sir,  orders 
us  to  make  you  his  excuses  for  not  offering  you,  on  this  occasion,  his 
assistance  :  if  it  were  in  his  power,  he  would  most  cheerfully  do  it, 
for  he  conceives  and  declares  be  is  bound  to  aid  you,  from  his  con. 
nection  with  you  by  blood  and  other  causes ;  were  it  not  that  he  and 
his  subjects  have  had  such  losses  by  the  late  defeat,  that  you,  who 
are  a  person  of  great  understanding,  will  readily  believe,  and  know 
the  impossibility  of  his  giving  any  aid  at  this  present  moment.  The 
revenues  of  Hungary  are  ruined  for  this  and  the  ensuing  yearc  bul 
whenever  they  are  recovered,  and  the  usual  payments  made,  that  he 
may  be  enabled  to  show  his  offers  are  not  mere  empty  words,  he  will 
assuredly  come  handsomely  forward  to  your  service.  That  you  may 
beheve  our  most  redoubted  sovereign  and  your  cousin  is  in  earnest, 
we  must  acquaint  you  that  he  has  ordered  us  to  offer  for  sale  to  the 
rulers  of  Venice,  the  rents  he  receives  from  this  town,  which  amount 
to  seven  thousand  ducats  yearly ;  and  that  whatever  these  may  pro. 
duce  you  are  to  dispose  of  as  if  it  were  your  own  ;  and  for  which 
we  will  sign  receipts  to  the  Venetians,  having  full  authority  to  do  so." 

The  speech  of  the  embassadors  from  the  king  of  Hungary  was 
very  agreeable  to  the  French  lords.  They  answered  by  the  lord  de 
Rochefort,  who,  in  the  name  of  all,  said  "  that  they  were  very  sensi. 
ble  of  this  mark  of  kindness  from  the  king  of  Hungary,  who,  to  oblige 
his  cousin  the  qount  de  Nevers,  offered  to  sell  his  inheritance  to  aid 
them  ;  that  this  was  not  an  offer  to  be  refused,  nor  the  friendship  and 
courtesy  forgotten ;  that  the  count  desired  to  have  a  little  time  to  con. 
sider  of  his  answer  to  the  king."  This  was  agreed  to  ;  and,  within  a 
few  days,  the  embassadors  were  told  by  the  count  de  Severs,  that ''  it 
would  be  very  unbecoming  him  to  pledge  or  sell  the  inheritance  of 
another ;  but  that,  if  it  were  agreeable  to  them  who  had  such  pow. 
ers,  to  prevail  on  the  Venetians  to  advance,  on  the  security  of 
these  rents,  a  sufficient  sum  for  the  count  de  Nevers'  daily  expenses, 
and  to  enable  him  to  acquit  himself  of  the  thirty  thousand  florins  the 
grand  prior  of  Aquitaine  had  lent  him  with  so  much  generosity  in 
■the  island  of  Rhodes,  he  should  consider  it  as  a  great  favor,  and 
most  kindly  thank  the  king  of  Hungary  anxi  his  council  for  so  doing." 

The  embassadors  cheerfully  promised  to  make  the  proposal  to  the 
Venetians.  When  the  Venetians  heard  it,  they  coldly  replied  they 
would  deliberately  consider  of  the  matter,  and  demanded"  fifteen 
days  to  weigh  their  determination.  When  these  were  expired,  they 
answered,  (as  I  was  told  by  one  who  heard  it,)  "  That  if  the  king 
of  Hungary  were  disposed  to  sell  his  whole  kingdom,  the  Venetians 
would  willingly  make  the  purchase,  and  pay  the  money  down  ;  but 
as  for  such  a  trifle  as  seven  thousand  ducats  of  yearly  revenue  which 
he  possessed  in  the  city  of  Venice,  it  was  of  so  little  value  that  they 
could  not  set  a  price  on  it  either  to  buy  or  sell,  and  they  would  not 
trouble  themselves  about  so  small  an  object;" 

Such  was  the  answer  made  by  the  Venetians  to  the  embassadors 
of  the  king  of  Hungary.  Some  said,  this  reply  was  mere  dissimu. 
lation,  and  that,  though  the  Hungarians  had  made  the  offer  to  the 
count,  they,  in  an  underhand  way,  caused  this  answer  to  be  given. 
Things,  therefore,  remained  in  the  state  they  were  in  before,  and  the 
embassadors  took  leave  of  the  count  de  Nevers  and  those  of  his 
countrymen  then  with  him,  who  were,  sir  Regnier  Pot,  the  lord  de 
Rochefort,  and  sir  William  de  la  Tremouille.  They  left  Venice, 
and  returned  to  Hungary ;  but  the  French  lords  continued  at  Tre. 
viso  on  account  of  the  great  mortality  that  reigned  in  Venice. 


CHAPTER    XCI. 

THE  LORD  LOtrrS  DE  SANCF.KRK  IS  MADE  CONSTABLE  OF  FRANCE  IN  THE 
ROOM  OF  THE  COUNT  B'eU,  WHO  HAD  DIED  IN  TUKKET.  BOUOICAtrr, 
DURING  HIS  ABSENCE  WITH  THE  COUNT  DE  NEVERS,  IS  APPOINTED  MAR- 
SHAL OF  FRANCE  IN  THE  PLACE  OF  THE  LORD  LOUIS  DE  SANCEKRE.  THE 
FRENCH  LORDS  WHO  HAD  BEEN  PRISONERS  IN  TURKEY  RETURN  TC 
FRANCE. 

You  have  heard  that  the  count  d'Eu,  constable  of  France,  died  in 
his  bed  at  Bursa  in  Turkey,  to  the  great  regret  of  all  his  friends, 
more  especially  the  king  of  France,  who  much  loved  him.  The  con. 
Btableship  became  vacant  by  his  death,  and  that  office  is  of  sucii 
weight  that  it  must  not  long  remain  so.  Councils  were  therefoic 
held  to  appoint  his  successor,  and  the  wiser  among  them  nominated 
the  lord  Lotus  de  Sancerre,  in  which  they  were  oonfirmed  by  thu 
majority  in  the  kingdom.  He  had  been  a  very  long  time  marshal 
ot  *  ranee,  and  was  so  at  the  time  of  his  election,  residing  in  Lan- 
gued^.  Being  sent  for  by  the  king  to  Paris,  he  was  invested  with 
the  office  of  constable,  and  by  this  vacated  the  charge  of  marshal; 
on  which  the  king  said,  that  he  had  already  thought  of  a  mcceaaox. 
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for  that  BO  one  should  have  it  but  his  knight  the  lord  Boucicaut.  All 
the  lords  agreed  lo  the  propriety  of  this  choice,  for  indeed  he  was 
deserving  of  it,  and  when  appointed  was  at  Venice.  He  returned 
home  shortly  after  this,  for  the  ransoms  were  paid,  and  the  whole  of 
those  who  had  been  prisoners  in  Turkey  came  back  to  France,  to 
the  (Treat  joy  of  their  friends  and  countrymen.  The  lord  Boucicaut 
was  made  marshal  of  France  ;  and  'the  count  de  Nevers  waited  on 
the  duke  and  duchess  of  Burgundy,  and  was  well  feasted  by  them 
and  others,  for  he  was  returned  from  a  long  and  dangerous  expedi- 
tion, wherein  he  and  his  companions  had  suffered  many  perils,  but, 
through  the  grace  of  God,  they  had  escaped,  and  were  returned 
home.  The  count  was  seen  with  much  pleasure  by  all  in  Flanders, 
Artois,  and  Burgundy,  and  other  dependencies  of  his  father,  as  he 
was  their  heir-apparent.  After  he  had  remained  some  time  with  the 
duke  and  duchess,  and  had  visited  the  countries  under  their  obedi- 
ence, he  determined  to  wait  on  the  king  of  France  and  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  both  of  whom  received  him  honorably  and  kindly.  He 
was  made  welcome  by  all  the  lords  and  ladies  of  the  court.  The 
king  and  the  duke  of  Orleans  were  very  glad  to  see  him  again,  and 
eagerly  listened  to  his  relation  of  what  he  had  suffered.  They  in- 
quired news  of  Turkey,  of  the  battle  of  Nicopoli,  of  the  adventures 
he  had  met  with,  how  he  was  made  prisoner,  and  of  the  state  of 
Bajazet. 

The  count  satisfied  them  by  his  answers,  for  he  was  well  spoken, 
and  made  no  complaints,  at  least  by  speech,  of  the  sultan,  but  said 
he  had  found  him  courteous  and  affable,  even  to  those  attached  to 
his  person ;  that  he  was  very  well  treated ;  and  he  did  not  forget  to 
tell  the  lords  to  whom  he  was  speaking,  that  Bajazet,  on  his  taking 
leave,  to  quit  Turkey,  had  said,  that  he  was  born  to  bear  arms,  and 
make  conquests  in  this  world  every  year  to  a  gi'eater  extent,  and 
that  he  wished  not  to  prevent  his  prisoners  from  again  taking  up 
arms  against  him,  for  he  would  with'pleasure  meet  them  in  battle 
two,  three,  or  four  times  if  necessary  ;  and  that  it  was  his  intention 
to  march  to  Rome,  and  feed  his  horse  on  the  altar  of  Saint  Peter. 
The  count  added,  that  the  sultan  thought  our  faith  erroneous,  and 
corrupted  by  those  who  ought  to  have  kept  its  purity  ;  and  the  Turks 
laughed  and  made  their  jokes  at  it.  Many  Saracens  declare  that 
Christianity,  from  the  above  cause,  will  be  destroyed,  and  that  the 
time  is  now  come  for  its  ruin  ;  and  that  Bajazet  was  born  to  accom- 
plish this,  and  be  king  over  all  the  world.  "  Such  was  the  language 
the  interpreter  translated  to  me  ;  and,  from  what  I  saw  and  heard,  I 
believe  they  are  perfectly  well  acquainted  in  Turkey,  Tartary,  Per- 
sia, and  throughout  the  whole  of  the  infidels'  country,  with  our 
schisms  in  the  church,  and  how  the  Christians  are  at  difference,  one 
with  another,  respecting  the  two  popes  of  France  and  Italy  ;  and  the 
Saracens  are  wonderfully  surprised  how  the  kings  of  the  different 
countries  suffer  it." 

This  speech  of  the  count  de  Nevers  gave  the  king  and  lords  of 
France  enough  to  think  on.  Some  said  the  Saracens  were  in  the 
rrght  to  make  their  jokes  and  laugh,  for  priests  were  allowed  to  med- 
dle too  'much  in  affairs  that  did  not  concern  them;  that  it  was 
time  to  lower  their  pomp,  or  force  them  to  do  it  of  themselves.  The 
young  clergy,  who  were  studying  the  Scriptures  at  the  univeraity  of 
Paris,  could  not  obtain  any  benefices  from  this  schism  in  the  church, 
and  were  n  A  displeased  that  the  people  murmured  against  the  popes. 
They  rejoiced  at  what  the  count  de  Nevers  had.related,  and  that  the 
Turks  and  Saracens  made  derision  of  our  faith.  "  In  good  truth," 
they  added,  "they  are  in  the  right  to  laugh  at  it,  and, if  the  king  of 
France  and  the.  emperor  of  Germany  do  not  speedily  attend  to  this 
schism,  we  foresee  that  church-affairs  will  daily  become  worse.  All 
things  considered,  those  who  have  been  neuter  between  the  two 
popes  have  acted  wisely,  and  thus  it  behooves  every  one  who  wishes 
ior  union  in  the  church." 

It  was  secretly  told  the  king,  by  those  who  loved  him  and  were 
desirous  he  should  regain  his  health,  that  it  was  the  common  opin- 
ion throughout  France  he  would  never  be  perfectly  recovered  until 
the  church  were  properly  regulated.  They  added,  that  his  father, 
king  Charles  of  happy  memoiy,  had,  on  his  death-bed,  charged  his 
council  with  this  matter ;  that  he  suspected  he  had  been  deceived 
tvy  these  popes,  and  had  made  his  determination  too  soon,  for  which 
he  felt  his  conscience  was  loaded.  He  excused  himself,  saying, 
"  When  our  lord  and  father  died,  we  were  very  young.  We  have 
followed  the  counsel  of  those  who  have  hitherto  governed,  and  if 
we  have  acted  wrong  or  foolishly,  it  has  been  their  fault,  and  not 
ours  ;  but.since  we  have  had  liiUer  information,  we  will  soon  attend  to 
the  business,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  the  effect  shall  be  apparent." 
The  king  of  France  paid  more  attention  to  this  matter  than  he  had 
ever  done  before,  and  promised  himself  and  his  council  that  he 
would  provide  a  remedy.  He  spoke  of  it  to  his  brother,  the  dukfe 
of  Orleans,  who  inclined  instantly  to  his  opinion,  as  did  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  for,  notwithstanding  he  had  acknowledged  the  pope,  who 
styled  himselt  Clement,  he  had  no  great  faith  in  him:  the  prelates 
of  France,  particularly  Guy  de  Roye,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  the 
archbishops  of  Sens,  of  Rouen,  and  the  bishop  of  Autun,  had  in- 
duced him  to  acknowledge  Clement. 

It  was  determined  in  a  private  council,  that,  if  a  union  of  the  church 
were  sought  for,  it  was  necessary  to  have  the  assent  of  Germany. 
Learned  men  were  therefore  sent  as  embassadors  to  the  king  of  Bo- 
ftemia  and  Germany,  wbl  styled  himself  king  of  the  Romans.    Mas. 
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ter  Philip  des  Playes  was  one  of  these  embassadors,  «vho  had  instnic 
tions  to  prevail  on  the  king  of  Germany  to  meet  the  king  of  France 
in  the  city  of  Rheims;  and  that  no  prelates,  cardinaU,  archbishops, 
or  bishops,  might  any  way  interrupt  this  meeting,  or  interfere  with 
the  object,  it  was  published  that  the  cause  for  the  two  monarchs,  with 
their  cou-icils,  coming  to  Rheims,  was  to  treat  of  a  marriage  between 
a  son  of  tiie  marquis  of  Brandenburgh,  brother  to  the  emperor,  and 
a  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  under  cover  of  this  they  could 
treat  of  other  matters. 

During  the  time  these  negotiations  were  going  forward,  the  lord 
Guy  de  ChAtillon,  count  de  Blois,  departed  this  life  in  his  h6tel  at 
Avesnes,  in  Hainault.  He  was  carried  to  Valenciennes  and  buried 
in  the  church  of  the  Franciscans,  in  a  chapel  called  the  Chapel  of 
Artois.  True  it  is,  that  he  had  made  a  large  inclosure  for  the  Fran- 
ciscans, and  intended  erecting  his  tomb  within  it ;  but  he  died  so 
much  in  debt,  that  his  countess,  the  lady  Mary  of  Namur,  was  obliged 
to  renounce  all  claim  to  his  movables.  She  dared  not  act  under  his 
will,  but  retired  to  her  dowry  of  the  lands  of  Chimay  and  Beaumont, 
and  the  estates  went  to  their  right  heirs.  The  duke  of  Orleans  had 
the  county  of  Blois,  for  which,  during  the  late  count's  life,  he  had 
paid  him  two  hundred  thousand  crowns  of  France.  The  lands  in 
Hainault,  Holland,  and  Zealand,  went  to  duke  Albert  of  Bavaria  : 
those  of  Avesnes,  Landrecies,  and  Louvion  in  Tierache,  fell  to  John 
of  Blois,  more  commonly  called  John  of  Brittany,  to  whom,  if  coun 
Guy  had  not  sold  it,  the  county  of  Blois  would  have  devolved  as  to 
its  right  heir.  Observe  what  mischief- a  lord  may  do  his  heir  by  lis. 
tening  to  bad  advice.*  [I  make  mention  of  it  because  the  count 
Guy  de  Blois  was  very  anxious,  during  his  life,  that  I,  sir  John  Frois 
sart,  should  indite  this  history ;  and  he  was  at  great  expenses  to 
forward  it,  for  so  considerable  an  undertaking  cannot  be  accom. 
plished  without  heavy  charges.  May  God  receive  his  soul !  He 
was  my  lord  and  patron,  of  high  honor  and  great  renown,  and  had 
no  need  to  make  the  pitifuj  bargains  he  did  in  the  sale  of  his  estates  • 
but  he  too  readily  believed  those  who  advised  him  to  dishonorable 
and  profitless  acts.  The  lord  de  Coucy,  who  died  at  Bursa,  was  very 
culpable  in  this  business.]  We  will  now  return  to  the  affairs  of  Eng. 
land. 

CHAPTER   XCII. 

THE  DEATHS  OF  THE  DI7EE  OF  OLOCCESTER  AND  THE  EIRI.  OF  AKUNDEI.. 
THE  MANNER  IN  WHICH  THE  DI7EES  OF  LANCASTER  AND  TORE,  AllD  THE 
LONDONERS,  TAKE  THE  MATTER. 

You  have  before  seen,  in  the  course  of  this  history,  that  king 
Richard  of  England  would  no  longer  conceal  the  hatred  he  bore  his 
uncle  of  Gloucester,  but  had  determined  to  have  him  cut  off,  according 
to  the  advice  given  him,  setting  it  forth  to  be  more  advisable  to  de- 
stroy than  be  destroyed.  You  have  likewise  heard  how  the  king 
had  rode  to  the  castle  of  Pleshy,  thirty  miles  from  London,  and  with 
fair  words  had  jacoled  the  duke  out  of  his  castle,  and  was  accompa- 
nied by  him  to  a  lane  that  led  to  the  Thames,  where  they  arrived 
between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  at  night;  and  how  the  earl-marshal. 
who  there  lay  in  ambush,  had  arrested  him  in  the  king's  name,  and 
forced  him  toward  the  Thames,  in  spite  of  his  cries  to  the  king 
to  deliver  him.  He  was  conscious,  that  from  the  moment  of  his 
being  thus  arrested,  his  end  was  resolved  on,  and  it  was  confirmed 
to  him  by  the  king  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  his  complaints,  and  riding 
on  full  gallop  to  London,  where  he  lodged  that  night  in  the  Tower. 
The  duke  of  Gloucester  had  otlier  lodgings ;  for,  whether  he  would 
or  not,  he  was  forced  into  a  boat  that  carried  him  to  a  vessel  at  an- 
chor on  the  Thames,  into  which  he  was  obliged  to  enter.  The 
earl-marshal  embarked  also  with  his  men,  and,  having  a  favorable 
wind  and  tide,  they  fell  down  the  river,  and  arrived,  late  on  the  mor- 
row evening,  at  Calais,  without  any  one  knowing  of  it  except  the 
king's  officers.  [The  earl-marshal,  as  governor,  could  enter  Calais  at 
all  hours,  without  any  one  thinking  it  extraordinary :  he  carried  the 
duke  to  the  castle,  wherein  he  confined  him.] 

You  may  suppose,  that  when  news  was  carried  to  Fleshy  of  the 
duke  of  Gloucester's  arrest,  the  duchess  and  her  children  were  greatly 
dismayed,  and,  since  such  a  bold  measure  had  been  taken,  were  much 
afraid  of  the  consequences.  Suspecting  the  duke's  life  was  in  great 
danger,  they  consulted  sir  John  Laquingay  what  would  be  best  for 
them  now  to  do.  The  knight  advised  them  to  send  instantly  to  the 
dukes  of  Lancaster  and  York,  the  duke's  brothers  ;  for  by  their  me. 
diation,  perhaps,  the  king's  choler  would  be  appeased.  He  saw  no  other 
means,  as  the  king  would  not  choose  to  make  them  his  enemies.  The 
duchess  of  Gloucester  followed  this  advice  of  the  knight,  and  instantly 
dispatched  messengers  to  both,  for  they  resided  at  a  distance  from 
eaclf  other.  They  were  much  enraged  at  hearing  their  brother  was 
arrested,  and  returned  answers  lo  the  duchess,  not  to  be  too  much 
distressed  at  what  had  happened,  for  the  king  would  not  dare  to  treat 
him  otherwise  than  by  fair  and  leg^l  measures,  for  it  would  not  be 
suffered.     This  answer  comforted  the  duchess  and  her  children. 

The  king  of  England  left  the  tower  of  London  at  a  very  early 
hour,  and  rode  to  Eltham,  where  he  remained.  The  same  day, 
toward  evening,  the  earls  of  Arundel  and  Warwick  were  brought  tg 
the  Tower  by  the  king's  officers,  and  there  confined,  to  the  great  sur. 

"^  All  between  the  crotchets  is  from  the  MSS.  in  the  B.  Museum  and  at  Hafod,  but  no'. 
in  tbe  Drinted  C0Dl«u 
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prise  of  the  citizens.  Their  imprisonment  caused  many  to  murmur, 
but  they  were  afraid  to  act,  or  do  anything  against  the  king's  plea- 
sure, lest  they  might  suffer  for  it.  It  was  the  common  conversation- 
(if  the  knights,  squires,  and  citizens  of  London,  and  in  other  towns : 
"  It  is  useless  for  us  to  say  more  on  this-matter,  for  the  dukes  of  Lan. 
caster  and  of  York,  brothers  to  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  can  provide 
a  remedy  for  all  this  whenever  they  please :  they  assuredly  would  have 
prevented  it  from  happening,  if  they  had  suspected  the  king  had  so 
much  courage,  or  that  he  would  have  arrested  their  brother ;  but  they 
will  repent  of  their  indolence :  and,  if  they  are  not  instantly  active, 
it  will  end  badly." 

When  the  duke  of  Gloucester  saw  himself  confined  in  the  castle 
of  Calais,  abandoned  by  his  brothers,  and  deprived  of  his  attendants, 
he  began  to  be  much  alarmed.  He  addressed  himself  to  the  earl- 
marhsal :  "  For  what  reason  am  I  thus  carried  from  England  and 
confined  here  ?  It  seems  that  you  mean  to  imprison  me.  Let  me  go 
and  view  the  castle,  its  garrison,  and  the  people  of  the  town."  "  My 
lord,"  replied  the  earl,  "  I  dare  not  comply  with  your  demands,  for  you 
are  consigned  to  my  guard,  under  pain  of  death.  The  king  our  lord 
IS  at  this  moment  somewhat  wroth  with  you  ;  and  it  is  his  orders  that 
you  abide  here  a  while,  in  banishment  with  us,  which  you  must  have 
patience  to  do,  until  we  have  other  news,  and  God  grant  that  it  may 
be  soon !  for,  as  the  Lord  may  help  me,  I  am  truly  concerned  for  your 
disgrace,  and  would  cheerfully  aid  you  if  I  could,  but  you  know  the 
oath  I  have  taken  to  the  king,  which  I  am  bound  in  honor  *i  obey." 
The  duke  of  Gloucester  could  not  obtain  any  other  answer.  He 
Judged,  from  appearances  of  things  arqund  him,  that  he  was  in  dan- 
ger of  his  life,  and  asked  a  priest  who  had  said  mass,  if  he  would 
confess  him.  This  he  did,  with  great  calmness  and  resignation,  and 
with  a  devout  and  contrite  heart  cried  before  the  altar  of  God,  the 
Creator  of  all  things,  for  his  mercy.  He  was  repentant  of  all  his 
sins,  and  lamented  them  greatly.  He  was  jn  the  right  thus  to  exon- 
erate his  conscience,  for  his  end  was  nearer  than  he  imagined.  I 
was  informed,  that  on  the  point  of  his  sitting  down  to  dinner,  when 
the  tables  were  laid,  and  he  was  about  to  wash  his  hands,  four  men 
rushed  out  from  an  adjoining  chamber,  and,  throwing  a  towel  round 
his  neck,  strangled  him,  by  two  drawing  one  end  and  two  the  other.* 
When  he  was  quite  dead,  they  carried  him  to  his  chamber,  undressed 
him,  and  placed  the  body  between  two  sheets,  with  his  bead  on  a 
pillow,  and  covered  him  with  furred  mantles.  They  then  reentered  the 
hall,  properly  instructed  what  to  say  and  how  to  act,  and  declared  the 
duke  of  Gloucester  had  been  seized  with  a  fit  of  apoplexy  as  he  was 
washing  his  hands  before  dinner,  and  that  they  had  great  difficulty  to 
carry  him  to  bed.  This  was  spoken  of  in  the  castle  and  town,  where 
some  believed  it,  but  others  not.     Within  two  days  after,  it  was  pub. 

t  lished  abroad  that  the  duke  of  Gloucester  had  died  in  his  bed  at  the 
castle  of  Calais ;  and,  in  consequence,  the  earl-marshal  put  on  mourn- 
ing, for  he  was  nearly  related  to  him,  as  did  all  the  knights  and  squires 

I  in  Calais, 

News  of  this  event  was  sooner  known  in  France  and  Fanders  than 
in  England.  The  French  rejoiced  much  at  it ;  for  it  was  commonly 
reported  that  there  would  never  be  any  solid  peace  between  France 
and  England  as  long  as  the  duke  of  Gloucester  lived ;  and  it  was 
well  remembered,  that  in  the  negotiations  for  peace  he  was  more 
obstinate  in  his  opinions  than  either  of  his  brothers ;  and,  for  this 
reason,  his  death  was  no  loss  to  France.  In  like  manner,  many 
knights  and  squires  of  the  king  of  England's  household,  who  were 
afraid  of  him,  for  his  severe  and  rough  manners,  were  pleased  at  his 
death.  They  recounted  how  he  had  driven  the  duke  of  Ireland  to 
banishment,  and  had  ignominiously  beheaded  that  prudent  and  gal- 
lant knight  sir  Simon  Burley,  who  had  been  so  much  beloved  by  the 
prince  of  Wales,  and  had  done  essential  services  to  his  country. 
The  deaths  of  sir  Robert  Trevilian,  sir  Nicholas  Bramber,  sir  John 
Standwich,  and  others,  were  not  forgotten,  so  that  the  duke  of  Glou. 
ceater  was  but  little  lamented  in  England,  except  by  those  who  were 
of  his  party  and  manner  of  thinking. 

The  duke's  body  was  honorably  embalmed  at  Calais,  and  put  into 
a  leaden  coffin,  with  an  outward  one  of  wood,  and  transported  in  this 
State  by  sea  to  England.  The  vessel  that  carried  the  body  landed 
at  Hadleigh  Castle  on  the  Thames,  and  thence  it  was  conveyed  on  a 
car,  unattended,  to  his  castle  of  Fleshy,  and  placed  in  the  church 
which  the  duke  had  founded  in  honor  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  with 
twelve  canons  to  perform  devoutly  the  divine  service.  In  this 
church  was  the  duke  buried.  The  duchess  of  Gloucester,  her  son 
Humphrey,  and  her  two  daughters,  were  sorely  grieved  when  the 
body  of  the  duke  arrived.  The  duchess  had  double  cause  of  afflic. 
tion,  for  the  earl  of  Arundel,  her  uncle,  had  been  publicly  beheaded 
in  Cheapside  by  orders  of  the  king.  No  baron  nor  knight  dared  to 
interpose,  nor  advise  the  king  to  do  otherwise,  for  he  was  himself 
present  at  the  execution,  which  was  performed  by  the  earl's  son-in- 
law,  the  earl-marshal,  who  bandaged  his  eyes. 

The  earl  of  Warwick  ran  great  risk  of  suffering  the  same  death, 
but  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  who  was  in  favor  with  the  king,  interceded 
for  him,  as  did  many  other  barons  and  prelates.  The  king  listened 
to  their  solicitations,  on  condition  he  were  sent  to  a  place  he  could 
not  leave,  for  he  would  never  absolutely  pardon  him,  as  he  was  deserv. 
ing  death,  for  having  joined  the  duke  of  Gloucester  and  the  earl  of 


*  Htfwuimothered  with  pillows,  not  strangled.    Hall,  one  of  the  accomplicat,  made 
•  particular  coifasiion  of  all  the  circuinstanQet.    See  Pari.  Flac.  viii.  p.  458. — Ed 


Arundel  in  their  attempts  to  annul  the  truce  which  had  been  signet 
and  sealed  by  the  kings  of  France  and  England,  for  themselves  and 
allies.  This  alone  was  a  crime  to  be  punished  by  an  ignominious 
death :  for  the  conditions  of  the  treaties  were,  that  whoever  should 
break  or  infringe  them  was  to  be  so  punished. 

The  earl  of  Salisbury  was  very  earnest  in  his  supplications  for  the 
earl  of  Warwick,  They  had  been  brothers  in  arms  ever  since  their 
youth  ;  and  he  excused  him  on  account  of  his  great  age,  and  of  his 
being  deceived  by  the  fair  speeches  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester  and 
the  earl  of  Arundel :  that  what  had  been  done  was  not  from  his  insti- 
gation, but  solely  by  that  of  others  ;  and  the  house  of  Beauchamp,  ol 
which  the  earl  of  Warwick  was  the  head,  never  imagined  treason 
against  the  crown  of  England.  The  earl  of  Warwick  was,  there, 
fore,  through  pity,  respited  frotn  death,  but  banished  to  the  Isle  ol 
Wight,  which  is  a  dependency  on  England,  He  was  told :  "Earl  of 
Warwick,  this  sentence  is  very  favorable,  for  you  have  deserved  to 
die  as  much  as  the  earl  of  Arundel,  but  the  handsome  services  you 
have  done  in  times  past,  to  king  Edward  of  happy  memory,  and  the 
prince  of  Wales  his  son,  as  well  on  this  as  on  the  other  side  of  the 
sea,  have  secured  your  life ;  but  it  is  ordered  that  you  banish  your- 
self to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  taking  with  you  a  sufficiency  of  wealth  to 
support  your  state  as  long  as  you  shall  live,  and  that  you  never  quit 
the  island,"  The  earl  of  Warwick  was  not  displeased  with  this 
sentence,  since  his  life  was  spared,  and,  having  thanked  the  king 
and  council  for  their  lenity,  made  no  delay  in  his  preparations  to 
suirender  himself  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  on  the  appointed  day,  which 
he  did  with  part  of  his  household.  The  Isle  of  Wight  is  situated 
opposite  the  coast  of  Normandy,  and  has  space  enough  for  the  resi. 
dence  of  a  great  lord,  but  he  must  provide  himself  with  all  that  be 
may  want  from  the  circumjacent  countries,  or  he  will  be  badly  sup. 
plied  with  provision  and  other  things. 

Thus  were  affairs  carried  on  in  England,  and  daily  going  from  bad 
to  worse,  as  you  will  find  it  related.  When  the  dukes  of  Lancastei 
and  York  heard  of  their  brother's  death  at  Calais,  they  instantly  sus- 
pected the  king  their  nephew  was  guilty  of  it.  At  the  time,  they 
were  not  together,  but  each  at  his  country-seat,  according  to  the  cus. 
torn  in  England.  They  wrote  to  each  other  to  consult  how  they 
should  act  on  the  occasion,  and  hastened  to  London  because  they 
knew  the  citizens  were  very  angry  at  the  event.  On  their  arrival, 
they  had  several  meetings,  and  declared  that  the  putting  the  duke  of 
Gloucester  to  death  for  some  foolish  words  ought  not  to  be  passed 
over  in  silence,  nor  borne  ;  for,  although  he  had  warmly  opposed  the 
treaty  with  France,  he  had  not  acted  upon  it ;  that  there  was  an 
essential  difference  between  talking  and  acting,  and  that  words  aloue 
did  not  deserve  the  severe  punishment  he  had  suffered,  and  that  this 
matter  must  be  inquired  into  and  amended.  The  two  brothers  were 
in  a  situation  to  have  thrown  England  into  confusion,  for  there  were 
enow  who  would  have  supported  them,  more  especially  all  the  kin. 
dred  of  the  late  earl  of  Arundel,  which  is  a  powerful  family  in  Eng. 
land,  and  the  family  of  the  earl  of  Stafford. 

The  king  at  this  time  resided  at  Eltham,  whither  he  had  summoned 
all  his  vassals  and  dependants.  He  had  collected  round  London,  in  ' 
the  counties  of  Kent  and  Essex,  upward  of  ten  thousand  archersj 
and  had  with  him  his  brother  sir  John  Holland,  the  earl-marshal,  the 
eari  of  Salisbury,  with  many  other  great  barons  and  knights.  The 
king  sent  orders  to  the  citizens  of  JLondon  not  to  admit  the  duke  of 
Lancaster  within  their  walls ;  but  they  rephed,  they  knew  of  no  rea. 
son  why  they  should  refuse  him  admittance,  and  the  duke  resided 
there  with  his  son  the  eari  of  Derby,  as  did  the  duke  of  York  with  his 
son  the  earl  of  Rutland.  The  king  loved  the  earl  of  Rutland  and 
the  eari-marshal  beyond  measure  :  the  first  dissembled  his  opinions 
concerning  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  and  would  willingly 
have  seen  peace  restored  on  botii  -ides.  He  said,  that  his  late  uncle 
had  on  several  occasions  treated  ii.e  king  very  unbecomingly.  The 
Londoners  considered,  also,  that  great  mischiefs  might  befal  England 
from  these  dissensions  between  tlie  king,  liis  uncles,  and  their  sup. 
porters ;  that,  since  the  duke  of  Gloucester  was  now  dead,  it  could 
not  be  helped ;  and  that  he,  in  some  measure,  had  been  the  cause  of 
it,  by  his  too  great  freedom  of  speech,  and  from  his  attempts  to  excite 
the  people  of  England  to  break  the  truces  that  had  been  signed  be. 
tween  France  and  England.  The  citizens,  therefore,  prudently  dis. 
sembled  their  thoughts  ;  and,  as  what  was  done  could  not  now  be 
undone,  they  feared,  should  matters  be  pushed  to  extremiUes,  they 
might  suffer  very  considerably  in  their  commerce  from  the  king  of 
France, 

The  resentments  of  the  citizens  began  to  cool,  and  they  offered  to 
mediate  between  the  king  and  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  who  was 
mightily  angered  by  the  murder  of  his  brother.  He  bethought  him- 
self, however,  that  as  his  nephew  was  married  to  the  daughter  of  the 
king  of  France,  should  he  wage  war  against  king  Richard,  his-two 
daughters  married  in  Castillo  and  Portugal  might  suffer  for  it,  from 
u  -J  ^'"'  =^'■'■^"8  ^  war  into  those  countries.  The  duke  was 
beside  forced  to  change  his  mind,  whether  he  would  or  not,  from 
the  solicitations  of  the  citizens  of  London  and  some  of  the  English 
prelates,  who  had  been  the  mediators  between  the  king  and'  his 
uncles.  The  king  obtained  peace,  on  promising  from  that  day  for 
ward  to  be  solely  guided  by  the  advice  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster, 
engaging  never  to  do  anything  without  first  consulting  him.  The 
promise,  however,  he  paid  not  any  regard  to,  but  followed  the  couoieJf 
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of  the  rash  and  evil-minded,  for  which  hereafter  he  severely  suiTered, 
as  shall  be  related  in  tliis  history.  Thus  did  the  king  of  England 
gain  peace  from  his  ancles  for  the  murder  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester, 
and  now  governed  more  fiercely  than  before.  He  went  with  his 
state  to  Fleshy  in  Essex,  which  had  belonged  to  his  uncle  of  Glou. 
cestef,  and  should  have  descended  to  his  son  Humphrey  as  heir  to 
his  father ;  but  the  king  took  posessiun  of  it,  for  it  is  the  rule  in 
England  for  the  king  to  have  the  wardship  of  all  children  who  have 
lost  their  fathers,  and  are  under  twenty.one  years  of  age,  at  which 
period  their  estates  are  restored  to  them.  King  Richard  took  his 
cousin  Humphrey  of  Gloucester  in  ward,  appropriating  all  his  posses, 
eions  to  his  own  profit.  He  made  him  live  with  him,  and  the  duch. 
ess  and  her  two  daughters  with  the  queen. 

The  late  duke  of  Gloucester  was  by  inheritance  constable  of  Eng. 
land ;  but  the  king  deprived  his  heir  of  it,  and  gave  it  to  his  cousin 
the  earl  of  Rutland.  The  king  now  assumed  a  greater  state  than 
ever  king  of  England  had  done  before,  nor  had  there  been  any  one 
who  had  expended  such  large  sums  by  one  hundred  thousand  nobles. 
He  also  took  the  wardship  of  the  heir  of  Arundel,  son  to  the  late 
earl  whom  he  had  beheaded  in  London,  as  has  been  related,  and 
forced  him  to  live  with  him.  And  because  one  of  the  knights  of  the 
late  duke  of  Gloucester,  named  Cerbec,*  had  spoken  too  freely  of 
the  king  and  council,  he  was  arrested  and  instantly  beheaded.  Sir 
John  Lacquingay  was  likewise  in  some  peril ;  but,  when  he  saw  the 
turn  affairs  had  taken,  he  quitted  the  service  of  the  duchess  of  Glou- 
cester, and  fixed  his  abode  elsewhere.  At  this  period  there  was  no 
one,  however  great,  in  England,  that  dared  speak  his  sentiments  of 
what  the  king  did  or  intended  doing.  He  had  formed  a  council  of 
his  own  from  the  knights  of  his  chamber,  who  encouraged  him  to 
act  as  they  advised.  The  king  had  in  his  pay  full  two  thousand 
archers,  who  were  on  guard  day  and  night,  for  he  did  not  think  him- 
self perfectly  safe  from  his  uncles  or  the  Arundel  family .t 


CHAPTER    XCIII. 

A  GREAT  ASSEMBLY  HOLDEH  AT  RHEIMS,  BY  THE  EMPEROR  OF  OER- 
MANT  AND  KINO  OF  FRAITCE,  ON  THE  SCHISM  IH  TBS  CEimCH,  AND 
ON  THE    MEANS   OF   UNITINO  THE   TWO   PARTIES. 

At  this  period,  there  was  a  numerous  assembly  of  great  lords  in 
the  city  of  Rheims,  as  well  from  the  empire  of  Germany  as  from 
France,  whose  object  was  to  restore  union  to  the  church.  At  the 
solicitation  of  the  king  of  France,  the  emperort  had  come  thither  in 
pei-son,  attended  by  his  ministers ;  but  because  they  wished  it  not  to 
be  publicly  known  that  this  meeting  was  to  consider  of  the  rivalship 
of  the  two  popes  of  Rome  and  of  Avignon,  they  had  it  rumored,  that 
the  lords  of  the  empire  came  to  Rheims  to  treat  of  a  marriage  be- 
tween a-son  of  the  marquis  of  Brandenburgh,  brother  to  the  emperor, 
and  a  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Orleans.  The  king  of  France  was 
lodged  in  the  archbishop's  palace,  as  were  the  dukes  of  Orleans, 
Berry,  Burgundy,  and  count  de  Saint  Pol,  wiih  other  barons  and 
prelates  of  France.  When  the  emperor  was  about  to  make  his  entry 
into  Rheims,  all  these  lords  and  prelates,  with  Charles,  king  of  Na. 
varre,  went  to  meet  him :  after  receiving  him  most  honorably,  they 
conducted  him  first  to  the  church  of  Our  Lady,  and  then  to  the  abbey 
j{  Saint  Remy,  where  he  was  lodged  with  all  his  lords.  His  atten- 
dants, and  the  others  who  had  accompanied  him,  were  placed  as 
near  him  as  was  possible  ;  and  the  king  of  France  had  ordered,  that 
all  the  expenses  of  the  emperor  and  Germans,  during  their  residence 
in  Rheims,  should  be  paid  by  his  oflicers  in  the  most  ample  manner. 
In  consequence,  there  were  daily  delivered  to  the  Germans  ten  tons 
of  herrings,  for  it  was  Lent,  and  eight  hundred  carp,  without  count- 
ing different  sorts  of  fish  and  other  things,  which  cost  the  king  im. 
:nense  sums. 

When  the  emperor  pai'd  his  first  visit  to  the  king  of  France,  the 
Erreat  lords  before.mentioned  went  to  seek  him  at  the  abbey  of  Saint 
Remy,  and  conducted  him  in  great  state  to  the  palace.  On  the  two 
inonarchs  meeting,  they  paid  many  compliments  to  each  other,  as 
tney  knew  well  how  to  do,  especially  the  king  of  France,  for  the 
Germans  are  a  rude,  unmannered  race,  except  in  what  regards  their 
personal  advantage,  and  in  this  they  are  active  and  expert  enough. 
The  lords  of  both  countries  who  were  present  made  acquaintance 
together,  with  many  outward  signs  of  satisfaction :  and  the  king  of 
France  entertained  the  whole  at  dinner,  of  which  I  will  mention 
some  particulars.  At  the  top  of  the  king's  table  was  seated  the 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem :  next  to  him  the  emperor,  then  the  king  of 
France,  and  the  king  of  Navarre  :  no  more  were  at  this  table.  At 
tlie  othere  were  seated  the  lords  from  Germany ;  and  they  were 
waited  on  by  the  lords  of  France,  for  none  of  them  sat  down.  The 
dukes  of  Berry,  Bourbon,  and  the  count  de  St.  Pol,  with  other  _gi-eat 
barons,  placed  the  dishes,  and  served  the  king's  table.  The  duke  of 
Orleans  supplied  the  company  with  such  quantities  of  plates  of  gold 
and  silver,  as  though  they  had  been  made  of  wood.  The  dinner 
was  splendid,  and  abundantly  well  served,  and  deserving  of  remem- 
brance.    I  was  told  that  the  king  made  a  present  to  the  emperor  of 


*  Ceibec.    It  b  Ceiber  and  Csib«l. 
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all  the  gold  and  silver  plate  that  was  used,  as  well  as  what  was  on 
the  side-board,  with  all  the  tapestry  and  ornaments  of  the  apartment 
whither  the  emperor  retired  after  dinner  to  partake  of  wine  and 
spices.  This  gift  was  estimated  at  two  hundred  thousand  florins ; 
and  the  other  Germans  were  presented  with  magnificent  gifts  of  gold 
and  silver  plate.  The  Germans,  and  other  strangers  who  had  come 
thither  to  view  the  feast,  greatly  wondered  at  the  wealth  and  power 
of  France. 

During  the  residence  of  these  monarchs  at  Rheims,  their  ministers 
frequently  met  to  consider  of  the  marriage  of  the  marquis  of  Bran- 
denburgh, and  the  reformation  of  the  church.  The  marriage  was 
agreed  on,  and  published  in  Rheims,  but  their  consultations  and  re. 
solutions,  concerning  the  church,  were  kept  secret :  what  I  shall  say 
on  the  subject  came  to  my  knowledge  afterwards.  It  was  determined 
that  Peter  d'Ailly,  bishop  of  Cambray,  should  be  sent  an  embassadoi 
from  the  emperor  and  king  of  Franco  to  the  person  who  styled  him. 
self  pope  Boniface  at  Rome,  and  negotiate  with  him  in  their  names 
with  the  view  of  inducing  him  to  submit  to  a  new  election  :  should 
the  choice  again  fall  on  him,  he  would  be  acknowledged  by  them  as 
pope,  but,  if  not,  then  he  was  to  resign.  The  bishop  was  to  declare 
the  same  to  the  pope  of  Avignon ;  adding  that,  if  either  of  the  popes 
refused  to  comply  with  this  disposition  of  the  two  monarchs,  they 
would  be  degraded,  and  every  honor  and  profit  of  the  church  taken 
from  them :  that  in  this  the  kings  of  England,  Scotland,  Castillo, 
Portugal,  and  Navarre,  had  joined.  The  emperor  said  he  would 
answer  for  his  brother  the  king  of.  Hungary,  and  all  Bohemia  and 
Germany,  as  far  as  Prussia,  being  of  the  same  sentiment.  The 
monarchs  likewise  declared,  that,  on  the  bishop's  return  from  his 
embassy,  they  would  exert  themselves,  with  their  friends  and  allies, 
that  what  they  had  now  agreed  on  should  be  executed  without  any 
variation.  Thus  ended  this  meeting :  the  two  mpnarchs  separated 
most  amicably,  and  each  returned  to  his  usual  place  of  residence. 
The  duke  of  Burgundy  refused  to  attend  at  Rheims ;  for  he  said  it 
would  not  answer  any  purpose,  and  that  whatever  might  be  given  to 
the  Germans,  they  would  never  keep  the  engagements  they  should 
enter  into.  However,  notwithstanding  this  speech  of  the  duke,  no. 
thing  was  left  undone,  and  matters  were  concluded  as  you  have 
heard. 

Peter  d'Ailly,  bishop  of  Cambray,  was  not  long  in  making  prepa. 
rations  for  his  journey,  and  set  out  on  his  embassy  to  Rome  and 
Avignon,  to  declare  the  engagements  the  emperor  and  king  of  Franc* 
had  entered  into.  The  king  of  France  sent  embassadors  to  his  son. 
in-law,  the  king  of  England,  to  acquaint  him  with  what  had  been 
done,  that  he  might  unite  in  the  same  opinion.  King  Richard  re. 
ceived  the  embassadors  with  joy  :  and  when  he  learnt  the  object  of 
their  mission,  which  was,  to  entreat  he  would  remain  neuter,  if  he 
could  not  prevail  on  his  subjects  to  unite  with  France  and  Germany, 
in  case  the  two  popes  refused  compliance,  replied  he  would  so  man. 
age  that  his  kingdom  should  act  in  the  matter  as  he  pleased.  This 
he  instantly  promised,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  embassadors.  After 
they  had  stayed  with  the  king  and  queen  of  England  as  long  as  they 
had  chosen,  they  took  leave  and  returned  to  Paris  by  Boulogne,  and 
related  all  that  had  passed  to  the  king  and  council.  This  was  very 
agreeable  to  the  king,  and  affairs  remained  in  this  ■state  some  time. 

The  king  of  Navarre  came  to  Paris  to  visit  the  king  of  France, 
and  thought  he  might  perhaps  recover  his  inheritance  of  Evre.ix  in 
Normandy,  which  the  king  of  France  had  seized  from  his  father,  as 
has  been  related  in  this  history ;  but,  in  spite  of  every  attempt,  he 
was  unsuccessful.  The  king  of  Navarre,  seeing  he  labored  in  vain, 
took  the  matter  in  great  displeasure,  and  abruptly  left  the  court  of 
France,  discontented  with  the  king  and  his  ministers,  and  returned 
to  Navarre.  We  will  now  leave  the  affairs  of  Germany,  France,  and 
Navarre,  to  speak  of  what  befel  England,  whence  sprung  such  mel. 
ancholy  events  as  have  not  been  recorded  in  this  history,  and  wliich 
my  readers  will  allow  when  they  come  to  the  detail  of  them. 


CHAPTER   XCIV. 

THE  EARL-MARSHAL  CHALLENSES  THE  EARL  OF  DEKBV,  SON  TO  THE  UUKU 
OF  LANCASTER,  IN  THE  PRESENCE  OF  THE  KINS  AND  HIS  COUNCIL. 

Kino  Richard  of  England  was  of  a  temper  that,  when  he  took  a 
liking  to  any  one,  he  instantly  raised  him  to  high  honors,  and  had 
such  confidence  in  him  that  no  one  dared  to  say  anything  to  his 
prejudice.  At  the  same  time,  there  had  not  been  a  king  of  England 
in  the  .memory  of  man  who  so  easily  believed  all  that  was  told  him. 
His  favorites,  however,  paid  no  attention  to  the  miserable  fate  ot 
many  of  their  predecessors ;  how  the  duke  of  Ireland  had  been  ban 
ished,  sir  Simon  Burley,  sir  Robert  Tresilian,  sir  Nicholas  Bramber 
and  others  had  lost  their  lives,  for  counsels  they  had  given  the  king, 
and  for  which  the  duke  of  Gloucester  had  taken  great  pains  in  thcii 
destruction.  The  duke  was  now  dead,  and  the  favorites  of  the 
moment,  who  continually  counselled  the  king  as  they  pleased,  were 
not  sorry,  for  they  imagined  no  one  would  now  pretend  to  oppose 
them.  Some  about  the  king's  person  could  not  disguise  their  pride 
and  presumption,  especially  the  earl-marshal,  who  was  in  the  highes 
degree  of  favor.  To  flatter  and  please  the  king,  and  to  show  how 
Une  and  loyal  a  servant  he  was,  whenever  he  heard  any  reports  hf 
tali  them  to  the  king,  expecting  from  such  means  to  rise  stil 
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higher  in  favor;  but  many,  thinking  to  advance,  are  repulsed.  Thus 
it  happened  to  the  earl-marshal. 

You  must  know  that  the  earl  of  Derby  and  the  late  duke  of  Glou. 
cester  had  married  two  sisters,  daughters  to  the  carl  of  Hereford  and 
Northampton,  constable  of  England':  the  children,  therefore,  of  the 
earl  of  Derby  and  duke  of  Gloucester  were  cousins-german  by  their 
mother's  side,  and  one  degree  removed  by  their  fathers'.  To  say 
the  truth,  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester  had  displeased  many 
of  the  great  barons  of  England,  who  frequently  murmured  at  it  when 
together ;  but  the  king  had  now  so  greatly  extended  his  power,  none 
daied  to  speak  of  it  openly,  nor  act  upon  the  current  rumors  of  the 
mode  of  hia  death.  The  king  had  caused  it  to  be  proclaimed,  that 
whoever  should  say  anything  respecting  the  duke  of  Gloucester  or 
the  earl  of  Arundel,  should  be  reckoned  a  false  and  v/icked  traitor 
and  incur  his  indignation.  This  threat  had  caused  many  to  be  silent, 
afraid  of  what  might  befal  them,  who  were,  nevertheless,  much  dis- 
satisfied. 

At  this  time,  a  conversation  passed  between  the  earl  of  Derby  and 
the  earl-marshal,  in  which  the  state  of  the  king  and  the  counsellors 
whom  he  trusted  became  the  subject  of  discussion.  The  earl-mar- 
shal caught  at  the  following  words  the  other  had  made  use  of,  with 
a  good  intent,  tMnking  they  would  never  have  been  mentioned  again, 
for  they  were  neither  arrogant  nor  traitorous:  "Holy  Mary!  fair 
cousin,  what  does  the  king  next  intend  to  do  ?  Will  he  drive  all  the 
nobles  out  of  England  ?     There  will  soon  be  none  left;  and  he 


was  arrived,  and  all  the  lords  had  retired  after  dinner  with  the  kinf 
to  bis  council-chamber,  the  earl-marshal,  having  settled  in  his  own 
mind  how  to  act  and  what  to  say,  cast  himself  6n  his  knees  before 
the  king,  and  thus  addressed  him :]  "  Very  dear  and  renowned  lord, 
I  am  of  your  kindred,  your  liege  man  and  marshal  of  England ;  and 
I  have  besides  sworn  on  my  loyalty,  my  hand  within  yours,  that  I 
would  never  conceal  from  you  anything  I  might  hear  or  see  to  your 
prejudice,  on  pain  of  being  accounted  a  disloyal  traitor.  This  I  am 
resolved  never  to  be,  but  to  acquit  myself  before  you  and  all  the 
world."  The  king,  fixing  his  eyes  on  him,  asked,  "  Earl-marshal, 
what  is  your  meaning  in  saying  thus  7  We  will  know  it."  "  Very 
dear  lord,"  replied  the  earl,  "  as  I  have  declared,  I  will  not  keep  any 
secret  from  you :  order  the  earl  of  Derby  lo  come  to  your  presence, 
and  I  will  speak  out."  The  earl  of  Derby  was  called  for,  and  th(> 
king  made  the  earl-marshal  rise,  for  be  addressed  him  on  bis  knees. 
On  the  earl  of  Derby's  arrival,  who  thought  no  harm,  the  earl-mar. 
shal  spoke  as  follows ;  "  Earl  of  Derby,  I  charge  you  with  having 
thought  and  spoken  disrespectfully  against  your  natural  lord  the  king 
of  England,  when  you  said  he  was  unworthy  to  hold  his  crown :  that 
without  law  or  justice,  or  consulting  his  council,  he  disturbed  the 
realm  ;  and  that,  without  any  shadow  of  reason,  he  banished  those 
valiant  men  from  his  kingdom  who  ought  to  be  its  defenders,  for  all 
of  which  I  present  my  glove,  and  shall  prove,  my  body  against  yoiin^ 
that  you  are  a  false  and  wicked  traitor." 
The  earl  of  Derby  was  confounded  at  this  address,  and  retired  ■ 
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plainly  shows  he  is  not  desirous  to  add  to  the  honor  of  his  realm." 
The  earl-marshal  made  no  reply,  but  treasured  this  speech  in  his 
mind,  as  he  considered  it  very  impertinent,  in  regard  to  the  king,  and 
thought  within  himself  that  the  earl  of  Derby  Was  well  inclined  to 
excite  troubles  in  England,  for  he  was  marvellously  beloved  by  the 
Londoners.  He  therefore  determined  (for  the  devil  entered  his  brain, 
and  what  has  been  ordained  to  happen  must  soon  oome  to  pass,)  to 
report  this  speech  in  the  presence  of  the  king  and  his  nobility. 

Soon  after  this  conversation,  the  earl-marshal,  to  flatter  and  gain 
favor  with  the  king,  said  :  ["  My  lord,  all  your  enemies  and  ill- 
wishers  are  not  dead,  nor  out  of  the  kingdom."  The  king  changed 
color,  and  replied,  "  How,  cousin,  do  you  know  this  ?"  "  I  know  it 
well,"  answered  the  earl-marshal:  "for  the  moment,  I  will  not  say 
more ;  but,  that  you  may  provide  a  remedy  in  time,  have  it  pro. 
claimed  that  you  will  hold  a  solemn  feast  on  this  ensuing  Palm 
Sunday,  and  invite  all  the  princes  of  your  blood,  particularly  the 
carl  of  Dsrby,  when  you  shall  hear  something  that  will  surprise  you, 
and  what  you  are  not  suspicious  of,  notwithstanding  it  so  nearly 
concerns  you."  The  king  was  very  pensive  on  hearing  this,  and 
begged  the  earl-marshal  to  give  him  further  information ;  that  he 
might  safely  tell  him  all,  for  h^  would  keep  it  secret.  I  know  not 
if  he  did  so;  but  the  king,  if  he  did,  kept  it  to  himself,  and  allowed 
the  carl  to  act  in  the  matter  as  he  pleased ;  the  consequences  of  which 
were  as  follows. 

The  king  had  it  proclaimed  that  he  would  hold  a  solemn  feast  at 
his  palace  at  Eltham  on  Palm  Sunday,  and  sent  particular  invitations 
to  the  dukes  of  Lancaster  and  York  and  their  children,  who,  not 
•uspecting  any  mischief,  came  ihither.     When  the  day  of  the  feast 


few  paces,  without  demanding  from  the  duke  his  father,  or  any  ol  his 
friends,  how  he  should  act.  Having  mused  a  while,  he  advanced, 
with  his  hood  in  his  hand,  toward  the  king,  and  said,  "  Earl-marshal, 
I  say  that  thou  art  a  false  and  wicked  traitor,  which  I  wall  bodily 
prove  on  thee,  and  here  is  my  glove."  The  earl.marshal,  seeing  his 
challenge  was  accepted,  showed  a  good  desire  for  the  combat,  by 
taking  up  the  glove  and  saying,  "  I  refer  your  answer  to  the  good 
pleasure  of  the  king  and  the  lords  now  present.  I  will  prove  that 
what  you  have  said  is  false,  and  that  my  words  are  true."  Each  of 
these  lords  then  withdrew  with  his  friends,  and  the  time  for  serving 
wine  and  spices  was  passed  by ;  for  the  king  showed  he  was  sore 
displeased,  and  retired  to  his  chamber  and  shut  himself  within  it. 
His  two  uncles  remained  without  with  their  children,  as  did  the  earl 
of  Salisbury  and  Huntingdon,  the  king's  brother. 

Soon  afterwards,  the  king  called  to  him  his  uncles,  and  demanded 
from  them  how  he  was  to  act  on  this  occasion.  "  Sire,  order  your 
constable  hither,  and  we  will  tell  you."  The  eari  of  Rutland,  con- 
stable of  England,  being  sent  for,  came,  and  he  was  told  :  «  Consta- 
ble, go  to  the  <n-l  of  Derby  and  the  earl-marshal,  and  oblige  them  to 
promise  not  to  quit  the  kingdom  without  the  king's  permission." 

1  he  coiwtable  obeyed  the  order,  and  returned  to  the  king's  apart, 
ment.  You  may  believe  the  whole  court  was  greatly  troubled  by 
this  event,  and  many  barons  and  knights  were  much  displeased,  who 
blamed  the  earl-marshal  for  his  conduct ;  but  what  he  had  said  he 
C0U.U  not  now  retract,  and  he  showed  by  his  manners  that  he  made 

ight  ot  It,  so  arrogant  and  swollen  with  pride  was  his  heart.  Th« 
lords  now  separated,  each  for  his  own  home.  The  duke  of  Lancas- 
ter,  m  spite  of  »ppearanee8,  was  much  vexed  at  what  had  paned, 
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ana  ius  opinion  was,  that  the  king  should  not  have  listened  to  such 
a  charge,  but  instantly  have  annihilated  it ;  and  in  this  he  was  joined 
D7  the  more  sensible  barons  of  the  country. 

The  earl  of  Derby  resided  in  London,  for  he  had  his  house  there, 
and  kept  up  his  state.  The  duke  of  Lancaster,  the  duke  of  York, 
the  earl  of  Northumberland,  and  many  other  great  lords,  for  he  was 
much  beloved,  were  his  securities  to  appear  and  answer  the  chal- 
lenge. The  earl-marshal  was  sent  to  the  Tower  of  London,  where 
he  lived  with  his  household.  These  two  lords  made  ample  provision 
of  all  things  necessary  for  the  combat ;  and  the  earl  of  Derby  sent 
off  messengers  to  Lombardy  to  have  armor  from  sir  Galeae,  duke  of 
Milan.  The  duke  complied  with  joy,  and  gave  the  knight,  called 
sir  Francis,  who  had  brought  the  message,  the  choice  of  all  his  armor 
for  file  earl  of  Derby.  When  he  had  selected  what  he  wished  for  in 
plated  and  mail  armor,  the  lord  of  Milan,  out  of  his  abundant  love 
to  the  earl,  ordered  four  of  the  best  armorers  in  Milan  to  accompany 
the  knight  toTIngland,  that  the  earl  of  Derby  might  be  more  com- 
pletely armed.  The  earl.marshal,  omthe  other  hand,  sent  into  Ger- 
many, whence  he  thought  he  should  be  ably  assisted  by  his  friends. 
Each  provided  himself  most  magnificently,  to  gutshine  the  other ; 
but  the  greater  splendor  was  shown  by  the  carl  of  Derby,  for  I  must 
say  that,  when  the  earl-marshal  undertook  this  business,  he  expected 
to  have  bedn  better  supported  than  he  was  by  the  king.  It  was 
hinted  to  the  king,  by  those  near  his  person :  "  Sire,  you  have  no 
occasion  to  interfere  further  in  this  matter :  dissemble  your  thoughts, 
and  leave  them  to  themselves :  they  are  fully  capable  of  managing  it. 
The  earl  of  Derby  is  wondrous  popular  in  the  kingdom,  but  more 
especially  in  London ;  and,  should  the  citizens  perceive  that  you 
take  part  with  the  earl-marshal  against  the  earl  of  Derby,  you  will 
irrecoverably  lose  their  affection." 

The  king  attended  to  this  advice,  for  he  knew  it  was  true  :  in 
consequence,  he  dissembled  his  opinion,  and  suffered  each  to  provide 
for  himself.  The  news  of  this  combat  between  the  earl  of  Derby 
and  the  earl-marshal  made  a  great  noise  in  foreign  parts  :  for  it  was 
to  be  for  life  or  death,  and  before  the  king  and  great  barons  of  Eng. 
land.  It  was  spoken  of  differently :  some  said,  particularly  in  France : 
"  Let  them  %ht  it  out :  these  English  knights  are  too  arrogant,  and 
in  a  short  time  will  cut  each  other's  throats.  They  are  the  most 
perverse  nation  under  the  sun,  and  their  island  is  inhabited  by  the 
proudest  people.'.'  But  others,  more  wise,  said  :  "  The  king  of  Eng. 
land  does  not  show  great  sense,  nor  that  he  is  well  advised,  when 
for  foolish  words,  undeserving  serious  notice,  he  pemits  two  such 
valiant  and  noble  lords,  and  of  his  kindred,  thus  to  engage  in  mortal 
combat.  He  ought,  according  to  the  opinions  of  many  wise  men  to 
have  said,  when  he  first  heard  this  charge  :  '  You  earl  of  Derby,  and 
you  earl-marshal,  are  my  near  relations :  I  command,  therefore,  that 
you  harbor  no  hatred  nor  malevolence  against  each  other,  but  live 
like  friends  and  cousins  as  you  are.  Should  your  stay  in  this  coun. 
try  become  tiresome,  travel  into  foreign  parts,  to  Hungary  or  else- 
where, and  seek  for  deeds  of  arms  and  adventures.'  "  If  the  king  of 
England  had  done  so,  or  come  forward  to  prevent  this  combat,  he  would 
have  acted  vrisely,  according  to  the  opinio™  of  men  of  sense  and  pru. 
dence. 

The  duke  of  Lancaster  was  much  vexed  and  melancholy  at  see- 
ing the  king  of  England,  his  nephew,  thus  badly  conduct  himself, 
but  knew  not  to  whom  to  open  his  thoughts.  He,  like  a  wise  man, 
considered  the  consequences  that  might  ensue,  and  at  times  said  to 
those  he  most  confided  in  :  "  Our  nephew  will  ruin  everything  bafore 
he  have  done :  he  too  resdily  listens  to  evil  counsellors,  who  will 
destroy  him  and  his  kingdom.  Should  he  live  long,  he  will  lose  by 
Uttle  and  little  all  it  has  cost  his  predecessors  and  us  so  much  pains 
to  gain.  He  encourages  discord  between  his  nobles  and  great  lords, 
by  whom  he  ought  to  be  honored  and  served,  and  the  country  guarded. 
He  has  put  my  brother  to  death,  for  it  is  now  notorious  he  ordered 
it,  and  likewise  the  earl  of  Arundel,  because  they  told  him  the 
truth ;  but  this  he  refuses  to  hear,  and  will  not  listen  to  any  one  who 
does  not  flatter  his  own  imaginations.  He  cannot  sooner  riiin  his 
country  than  by  exciting  hatreds  among  his  nobility  and  principal 
towns.  The  French  are  too  subtle  a  race,  for  one  misfortune  that 
befalls  us  they  would  wish  ten,  as  they  can  never  obtain  their 
ends,  or  recover  their  domains,  but  through  ourselves;  and  every 
day  there  are  examples  of  the  misery  of  kingdoms  when  divided. 
Such  has  been  the  unfortunate  lot  of  France,  Castillo,  Naples,  and 
the  Roman  state ;  and  the  present  schism  is  the  ruin  of  the  contend- 
ing popes,  as  well  as  the  church.  Flanders  is  another  example  which 
we  have  seen  of  self-destruction.  Friesland  is  at  this  moment  in 
a  similar  state,  oppressed  by  the  war  of  the  count  of  Hainault,  and 
ruining  themselves  by  domestic  quarrels.  We  shall  be  .in  the  same 
situation  unless  God  prevent  it,  from  the  appearance  of  the  presentstate 
of  affairs.  The  king  has  consented  that  my  son  and  heir,  for  I  have 
none  other  by  my  first  two  marriages,  should  be  challenged  to  mortal 
combat  for  a  mere  trifle ;  and  I,  his  father,  dare  not  say  a  word  against 
it,  in  regard  to  my  own  and  my  son's  honor;  for  my  son  has  the 
feelings  of  a  knight,  and  is  of  suSicient  strength  to  encounter  the 
earl-raarshal.  Howbeit,  let  the  best  be  made  of  it,  they  will  never 
again  love  each  other  as  they  did  before."  Such  were  the  conver. 
lations  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster. 

The  two  earls,  in  the  meantime,  were  making  every  preparation 
for  their  combat.     The  duke  of  Lancaster  never  went  near  the  kmg, 


and  as  seldom  saw  his  son,  acting  throughout  with  great  good  sense 
He  knew  the  earl  of  Derby  was  very  popular  vrilh  all  ranks  in  Eng. 
land,  but  more  particularly  with  the  Londoners,  who  waited  on  him, 
and  addressed  him :  "  Earl  of  Derby,  make  your  mind  easy  :  what 
ever  may  be  the  event  of  this  combat  it  will  turn  out  to  your  honor, 
in  spite  of  the  king  and  all  his  minions.  We  know  well  how  things 
are  managed,  and  what  will  be  the  result  of  them  :  this  accusation 
has  been  invented  by  envy,  to  cause  your  banishment  out  of  the 
kingdom,  where  they  are  aware  you  are  so  greatly  beloved  by  all 
ranks  and  sexes ;  and  should  you  be  forced  to  quit  us  in  sorrow,  you 
shall  return  in  joy,  for  you  are  more  worthy  to  rule  than  Richard  ol 
Bordeaux.  Whoever  may  choose  to  search  the  matter  to  the  bottom, 
to  discover  the  real  origin  of  you  both,  will  soon  see  that  you  have  a 
greater  right  to  the  crown  of  England  than  he  who  wears  it,  although 
we  have  paid  him  homage,  and  acknowledged  him  for  king  these 
twenty  years ;  but  that  was  obtained  by  the  entreaties  of  your  grand- 
father, king  Edward  of  happy  memory,  wh9  was  suspicious  of  what 
we  hint,  and  feared  the  consequences.  There  was  once  a  serious 
dispute  on  this  subject  between  king  Edward  and  your  grandfather 
by  your  mother's  side,  duke  Henry  of  Lancaster,  but  the  great  lords 
interfered  and  made  up  matters  between  them.  King  Edward  was 
valiant  and  successful  in  all  his  enterprises,  and  bad  gained  the  love 
of  his  subjects  high  and  low.  Your  grandfather  of  Lancaster  only  ' 
required  from  the  king  what  was  just,  and  served  him  and  his  king- 
dom so  loyally,  that  his  conduct  deserved  the  commendation  of  all. 
Every  one  who  knew  him  called  him  their  old  father.  These  things 
are  worthy  of  king  Richard's  consideration,  and  may  make  him  repent, 
if  anything  can,  at  his  leisure,  that  he  has  not  more  prudently  gov. 
erned."  Such  conversations  did  many  of  the  nobles  and  citizens  of 
London  hold  with  the  earl  of  Derby,  who  was  pleased  with  their  af. 
fection,  and  received  them  kindly.  He  did  not,  however,  neglect 
any  preparations  for  his  combat,  but  sent  to  evei-y  one  of  his  friends 
throughout  England,  to  entreat  their  company  at  the  appointed  day 
and  place. 

King  Richard,  notwithstanding  he  had  suffered  this  challenge  and 
appeal  to  arms  to  be  made  in  his  presence,  was  uncertain  how  to  act, 
and  whether  to  allow  the  combat  to  take  place  or  not.  And  although 
he  was  the  king  of  England  the  mo.=-.  feared  of  any  who  had  worn 
the  crown,  he  was  guarded  day  and  night  by  two  thousand  archers, 
who  were  regularly  paid  weekly,  and  had  confidence  only  in  his  bro. 
ther  earl  of  Huntingdon,  and  the  eafis  of  Salisbury  and  Rutland,  his 
cousin,  who  were  highly  in  his  favor.  He  paid  no  regard  to  others, 
except  a  few  of  the  knights  of  his  chamber,  who  were  his  advisers. 
When  <he  day  for  the  combat  was  approaching,  and  the  two  lords 
had  made  their  preparations,  waiting  only  for  the  king's  commands, 
king  Richard's  secret  advisers  asked,  "  Sire,  what  is  your  intention 
respecting  this  combat  between  your  two  cousins,  the  earl  of  Derby 
and  the  earl-marshal  7  Will  you  permit  them  to  proceed  ?"  "  Yes;" 
replied  the  king  :  "  why  not?  I  intend  to  be  present  myself  and  to 
see  their  prowess.  We  may  perhaps  learn,  fr.om  the  issue  of  this 
combat,  what  we  are  now  ignorant  of,  although  it  may  be  very  im. 
portant  for  us  to  know,  that  we  may  provide  accordingly  :  for  there 
is  no  one  so  great  in  England,  but,  if  he  anger  me,  he  shall  dearly 
pay  for  it.  Should  I  allow  myself  to  be  any  way  governed  by  my 
subjects,  they  would  soon  overpower  me  ;  I  know  for  certain  that 
some  of  my  kinsmen  have  held  secret  meetings  respecting  my  gov. 
ernment ;  but  the  most  dangerous  among  them  was  the  duke  of  Glou- 
cester, for  in  all  England  there  was  none  more  wiong-headed.  He 
is  now  at  peace,  and  henceforwaid  we  shall  manage  the  rest  well 
enough.  But  tell  me,  I  pray  you,  why  you  asV  the  question  1" 
"  Sire,"  replied  they,  "  we  are  bound  to  advise  you  to  the  best  of  oui 
knowledge  and  abilities.  We  sometimes  hear  and  observe  what  you 
cannot,  for  you  are  in  your  apartments,  and  we  abroad  in  the  fields, 
or  in  London,  where  many  conversations  are  held  that  nearly  touch 
you,  as  well  as  us.  There  is  yet  time  to  provide  a  remedy,  and  we 
earnestly  advise  you  not  to  delay  it."  "  What  do  you  mean  ?"  said 
the  king:  "speak out,  and  do  not  spare  me;  for  I  wish  to  act  rightly 
and  to  maintain  justice  in  my  kingdom."  "  Sire,  the  common  repbrt 
throughout  England,  but  especially  in  London,  is,  that  you  are  the 
cause  of  this  combat,  and  that  you  have  induced  the  earl-marshal  to 
challenge  the  earl  of  Derby.  The  Londoners  in  general,  and  many 
of  the  prelates  and  nobles,  say,  that  you  are  in  the  direct  road  to  de. 
stroy  all  your  kindred  and  kingdom,  but  that  they  will  not  suffer  it 
to  be  done.  Now,  were  the  citizens  to  rise  and  be  joined  by  the 
nobility,  who  could  oppose  them  ?  You  have  no  power  but  from 
your  vassals  ;  and  they  are  now  more  suspicious  of  you  than  ever, 
from  your  marriage  with  a  princess  of  France  ;  and  you  are  less  be- 
loved by  your  subjects  on  this  account.  Know,  that  if  you  allow 
these  two  earls  to  meet  in  arms,  you  will  not  be  lord  of  the  field,  but 
the  Londoners,  united  with  the  earl  of  Derby's  great  connections  by 
blood,  who  are  all  much  attached  to  him.  The  earl-marshal  is  be. 
come  very  unpopular,  particularly  with  the  citizens  of  London,  who 
would  willingly  put  him  to  death.  Tnree  parts  of  the  people  of  Eng 
land  say,  that  when  you  heard  the  charge  of  the  earl-marshal,  you 
should  have  acted  otherwise  than  you  did,  and  checked  the  quarrel 
by  telling  them,  '  You  are  both  my  cousins  and  liege  men,  and  I  com- 
mand that  peace  be  henceforward  between  you;'  and  that  you  should 
have  taken  the  earl  of  Derby  by  the  hand,  and  led  hirn  to  your  cham. 
her  with  ever?  token  of  aflfection.    Because  you  did  ao>  thii,  the 
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common  report  is,  that  you  warmly  take  the  part  of  the  earl-marshal 
against  the  earl  of  Derby.     Weigh  well  what  we  have  said,  for  we 
have  told  you  the  truth,  and  you  never  had  more  occasion  for  good 
S  advice  than  at  this  moment." 

The  king,  on  hearing  these  words,  changed  color,  (for  they  had 
boldly  spoken  out,  and  certainly  what  they  had  said  could  not  be 
contradicted,)  turned  aside  and  leant  on  a  window,  where  he  mused 
a  considerable  time.  He  then  turned  to  those  who  had  addressed 
him,  namely,  the  archbishop  of  York,  the  earls  of  Huntingdon  and 
Salisbury,  and  three  other  knights  of  his  chamber,  and  said,  "  I 
have  attentively  heard  everything  you  have  advised,  and  should  be 
blameworthy  if  I  followed  not  your  counsel:  consider,  therefore, 
how  yoir  would  have  me  act."  "  Sire,"  replied  their  spokesman, 
"  what  we  have  been  talking  of  is  matter  of  great  danger.  You 
must  dissemble  your  resentments,  and  put  an  end  to  this  business,  if 
yod  wish  for  peace  and  to  preserve  your  honor.  You  ought  to  pay 
more  respect  to  the  general  opinion  of  your  realm  than  to  the  idle 
talk  of  two  knights.  It  is  believed  throughout  England  that  the  lord 
marshal  behaved  himself  very  ill,  and,  by  stirring  up  many  things 
that  were  better  forgotten,  is  desirous  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  the  earl 
of  Derby,  raise  the  people,  and  throw  all  things  into  confusion.  He 
must  therefore  suffer  for  so  doing,  and  the  earl  of  Derby  be  acquitted. 
We  have  considered  the  matter  in  every  point  of  view,  and  advise 
that,  before  they  arm  or  make  furllier  preparations,  you  send  them 
your  commands  to  appear  before  you,  and  to  abide  by  whatever  you 
determine  between  them.  You  will  therefore  give  judgment,  that, 
within  fifteen  days,  the  earl  marshal  quit  England,  without  any  hope 
of  ever  returning,  and  the  earl  of  Derby  be  banished  thence  for  the 
space  of  ten  years.  When  the  time  for  their  departure  arrives,  you 
will,  to  please  the  people,  abridge  four  years  of  the  earl  of  Derby's 
sentence,  so  that  his  banishment  will  be  only  for  six  years,  but  that 
he  must  not  expect  further  favor.  Such  is  the  advice  we  give  you : 
be  very  careful  to  prevent  their  meeting  in  arms,  or  the  greatest  mis. 
chiefs  may  arise  from  it."  The  king  was  thoughtful  a  moment,  and 
replied,  "  You  have  faithfully  advised  me,  and  it  shall  be  done." 


all  this  mischief  has  been  ciiused  by  him  and  his  foolish  talking :  h« 
must  therefore  pay  for  it."  Thus  convened  many  English  knights 
with  each  other,  the  day  the  king  passed  sentence  on  the  eail  of 
Derby  and  the  earl-marshal. 


CHAPTER    XCV. 

irNG  KICHAKD  OF  ENGLAND  BANISHES  THE  EARL  OF  DERBY  FKOH  ENGLAND 
FOE  TEN  YEAKS,  AND  THE  EAKL-MAESHAL  FOK  HIS  LIFE. 

Not  long  after  this,  the  king  of  England  summoned  a  large  coun- 
cil of  the  great  nobles  and  prelates  at  Eltham.     On  their  arrival,  he 
placed  his  two  uncles  of  Lancaster  and  York  beside  him,  with  the 
earls  ot  Northumberland,  Salisbury  and  Huntingdon.     The  earl  of 
Derby  and  the  earl-marshal  were  sent  for,  and  put  into  separate 
chambers,  for  it  had  been- ordered  they  were  not  to  meet.     The  king 
showed  he  wished  to  mediate  between  them,  notwithstanding  their 
words  had  been  very  displeasing  to  him,  and  ought  not  to  be  lightly 
pardoned.     He  required  therefore  that  they  should  submit  themselves 
to  his  decision  ;  and  to  this  end  sent  the  constable  of  England,  with 
four  great  barons,  to  oblige  them  to  promise  punctually  to  obey  it. 
The  constable  and  the  lords  waited  on  the  two  earls,  and  explained 
-he  king's  intentions.     They  both  bound  themselves,  in  their  pres- 
'  ence,  to  abide   by  whatever  sentence  the  king  should  give.     They 
having  reported  this,  the  king  said :   "  Well  then,  I  order  that  the 
earl-marshal,  for  having  caused  trouble  in  this  kingdom,  by  uttering 
words  which  he  could  not  prove  otherwise  than  by  common  report, 
be  banished  the  realm :  he  may  seek  any  other  land  he  pleases  to 
dwell  in,  bui  he  ..,ust  give  over  all  hope  of  returning  hither,  as  I 
banish  him  !'cr  life.     I  also  order,  that  the  earl  of  Derby,  our  cousin, 
for  having  angered  us,  and  because  he  has  been,  in  some  measure, 
the  cause  of  the  earl-marshal's  crime   and  punishment,  prepare  to 
leave  the  kingdom  within  fifteen  days,  and  be  banished  hence  for  the 
term  of  ten  years,  without  daring  to  return  unless  recalled  by  us ;  but 
we  shall  reserve  to  ourself  the  power  of  abridging  this  term  in  part 
«  altogether."     The  sentence  was  satisfactory  to  the  lords  present, 
who  said  :  "  The  earl  of  Derby  may  readily  go  two  or  three  years 
and  amuse  himself  in  foreign  parts,  for  he  is  young  enough ;  and, 
although  he  has  already,  travelled  to  Prussia,  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
Cairo  and  Saint  Catherine's,*  he  will  find  other  places  to  visit.     He 
has  two  sisters,  queens  of  Castillo  and  of  Portugal,  and  may  cheer- 
fully pass  his  time  with  them.     The  lords,  knights  and  squires  of 
those  countries,  will  make  him  welcome,  for  at  this  moment  all  war- 
fare is  at  an  end.     On  his  an-ival  in  CaslSlIe,  as  he  is  very  active,  he 
may 'put  them  in  motion,  and  lead  them  against  the  infidels  of  Gra- 
nada, which  will  employ  his  time  better  than  remaining  idle  in 
England.     Or  he  may  go  to  Hainault,  where  his  cousin,  and  brother 
in  arras,  the  count  d'Ostrevant,  will  be  happy  to  see  him,  and  gladly 
entertain  him,  that  he  may  assist  him  in  his  war  against  the  Fries- 
landers.     If  he  go  to  Hainault,  he  can  have  frequent  intelligence 
from  his  own  country  and  children.    He  therefore  cannot  fail  of  doing 
well,  whithersoever  he  goes ;  and  the  king  may  speedily  recall  him, 
through  means  of  the  good  friends  he  will  leave  behind,  for  he  is  the 
finest  feather  in  his  cap  ;  and  he  must  not  therefore  suffer  him  to  be 
too  long  absent,  if  he  wish  to  gai-   the  love  of  his  subjects.     The 
earl-marshal  has  had  hard  treatment,  for  he  is  banished  without  hope 
«f  ever  being  recalled ;  but,  to  say  the  truth,  he  has  deserved  it,  for 

*Tlie  monastery  oh  Uouat  Sinai  —Ed 


CHAPTER    XCVI 

THE  EARL  OF  DERBY,  IN  CONSEQUENCE  OF  HIS  BAmSHSUENT,  LEAVES 
ENGLAND  FOR  FRANCE.  THE  EARL-MARSHAL,  IN  OBEDIENCE  TO  BiS 
SENTENCE,   GOES   TO   FLANDERS,    AND   THENCE    INTO   LOUBAXDY. 

When  the  two  earls  heard  the  sentence  the  king  had  passed  on 
them,  they  were  much  cast  down,  and  not  without  cause.  The 
earl-marshal  bitterly  repented  what  he  had  said  and  done,  but  he 
could  not  foresee  its  consequences :  he  had  firmly  relied  on  being 
otherwise  supported  by  the  king  than  he  was,  or  he  would  not  have 
thought  of  it.  It  was,  however,  necessary  to  make  his  preparations 
for  banishment.  He  settled  the  payments  of  his  income  through  the 
Lombards  of  Bruges,  and,  quitting  England,  ajrived  at  Calais,  where 
he  had  been  governor.  He  staid  there  a  short  time,  to  receive  part 
of  his  equipage  which  had  been  left  behind.  On  his  departure  he 
took  leave  of  the  townsmen  of  Calais,  and  having  fixed  his  route, 
would  not  go  to  France  nor  Hainault,  for  he  had  not  any  business  at 
these  places,  but  went  to  Bruges,  where  he  staid  fifteen  days.  On 
leaving  this  town,  he  visited  Ghent,  Mechlin,  Louvain,  St.  Trpn, 
Utrecht,  Aix  and  Cologne,  where  we  will  leave  him,  and  speak  of 
the  earl  of  Derby,  who  in  like  manner  made  hie  preparations  foi 
obeying  his  sentence  of  banishment. 

When  the  day  of  his  exile  drew  near,  he  went  to  Eltham  where 
the  king  resided.  He  found  there  his  father,  the  duke  of  York  has 
uncle,  and  with  them  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  sir  Henry  Percy 
his  son,  and  a  great  many  barons  and  knights  of  England,  vexed 
that  his  ill  fortune  should  force  him  out  of  England.  The  greater 
part  of  them  accompanied  him  to  the  presence  of  the  king,  to  learn 
his  ultimate  pleasure  as  to  this  banishment.  The  king  pretended 
that  he  was  very  happy  to  see  these  lords :  he  entertained  them  well, 
and  there  was  a  full  court  on  the  occasion.  The  earl  of  Salisbury, 
and  the  earl  of  Huntingdon,  who  had  married  the  duke  of  Lancas- 
ter's daughter,  were  present,  and  kept  near  to  the  earl  of  Derby,  I 
whether  through  dissimulation  or  not  I  am  ignorant.  When  the  < 
time  for  the  earl  of  Derby's  taking  leave  arrived,  the.  king  addressed  i 
his  cousin  with  great  apparent  humility,  and  said,  "  that  as  God 
might  help  him,  the  words  which  had  passed  between  him  and  the 
lord  manhal  had  much  vexed  him  ;  and  that  he  had  judged  the  mat- 
ter between  them  to  the  best  of  his  understanding,  and  to  satisfy  the 
people,  who  had  murmured  greatly  at  this  quarrel.  Wherefore, 
cousin,"  he  added,  "  to  relieve  you  somewhat  of  your  pain,  I  now 
remit  four  years  of  the  term  of  your  banishment,  and  reduce  it  to  six 
years  instead  of  ten.  Make  your  preparations,  and  provide  accord- 
ingly." "My  lord,"  replied  the  earl,  "1  humbly  thank  you;  and, 
when  it  shall  be  your  good  pleasure,  you  vnll  extend  your  mercy." 
The  lords  present  were  satisfied  with  the  answer,  and  for  this  time 
were  well  pleased  with  the  king's  behavior,  for  he  received  them 
kindly.  Some  of  them  returned  with  the  earl  of  Derby  to  London. 
The  earl's  baggage  had  been  sent  forward  to  Dover,  and  he  was 
advised  by  his  father,  on  his  arrival  at  Calais,  to  go  straight  to  Paris, 
and  wait  on  the  king  of  France  and  his  cousins  the  princes  of  France, 
for  by  their  means  he  would  be  the  sooner  enabled  to  shorten  his  exile 
than  by  any  Other,  Had  not  the  duke  of  Lancaster  earnestly  pressed 
this  matter,  like  a  father  anxious  to  console  liis  son,  he  would  have 
taken  the  direct  road  to  the  count  d'Ostrevant  in  Hainault. 

The  day  the  earl  of  Derby  mounted  his  horse  to  leave  London, 
upward  of  forty  thousand  men  were  in  the  streets,  bitterly  lamenting 
his  departure ;  "Ah,  gentle  earl !  will  you  then  quit  us  1  This  coun. 
try  will  never  be  happy  until  your  return,  and  the  days  until  then 
will  be  insufferably  long.  Through  envy,  treachery  and  fear,  are 
you  driven  out  of  a  kingdom  where  you  are  more  worthy  to  reside 
than  those  which  caused  it.  You  are  of  such  high  birth  and  gal- 
lantry, that  none  others  can  be  compared  to  you.  Why  then  will 
you  leave  us,  gentle  earl  ?  You  have  never  done  wrong  by  thought 
or  deed,  and  are  incapable  of  so  doing,"  Thus  did  men  and  women 
so  piteously  complain,  that  it  was  grievous  to  hear  them.  The  earl 
of  Derby  was  not  accompanied  by  trumpets,  nor  the  music  of  the 
town,  but  with  tears  and  lamentations.  Some  of  the  knights  who 
attended  him  whispered  each  other :  "  See  the  conduct  of  the  peo- 
ple, how  readily  they  complain  for  trifles  !  Whoever  is  inclined  tc 
stir  up  the  Londoners  against  the  king  may  soon  effect  it,  and  force 
the  king  to  seek  another  country,  and  the  earl  of  Derby  to  remain . 
but  this  is  not  the  moment,  for,  since  my  lord  of  Lancaster  suffers 
it,  we  must  be  patient." 

The  mayor  of  London  and  several  of  the  principal  citizens,  accom- 
panied the  earl  of  Derby  as  far  as  Dartford  :  some  even  rode  to  Do. 
ver  with  him,  and  remained  in  his  company  until  he  embarked  on 
board  the  vessel  that  was  to  convey  him  to  Calais,  when  they  re- 
turned to  their  homes.  The  earl  of  Derby,  before  his  arrival  ai 
Calais,  had  sent  a  knight  and  herald  to  the  king  of  France,  and  tu 
the  dukes  of  Orleans,  Berry,  Burgundy  and  Bourbon,  to  know  if  it 
were  agreeable  to  them  that  he  should  fix  his  residence  in  Paris, 
paying  punctually  for  all  that  he  or  his  people  might  want,  and  i< 
the  court  would  receive  him 
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The  king  of  France,  his  brother  and  uncles,  readily  complied  with 
his  request,  and  apparently  seemed  very  glad  that  he  would  come 
there ;  for,  as  they  assured  the  knight,  they  very  sincerely  felt  for  the 
present  disgrace  of  the  earl.  The  knight  and  herald,  on  their  return, 
mot  the  earl  of  Calais ;  and  the  king  of  France  had  sent  with  them 
nr  Charles  de  Hangiers,  to  have  all  the  cities  and  towns  opened  to 
the  English  as  they  travelled  to  Paris.  The  earl  of  Derby  set  out 
in  gallant  >rray,  becoming  his  rank,  and  took  the  road  to  Amiens, 
wnere,  and  in  every  other  town,  he  was  handsomely  received. 


CHAPTER    XCVII. 

THE   COUNT   D'oSTREVANT   .SENDS    EMBASSADORS   TO   THE   EARL    OF 
DERBY.      THE    EARL    ARRIVES    AT  PARIS. 

The  moment  William  earl  of  Ostrevant,  who  resided  at  Quesnoy, 
beard  that  his  cousin  the  earl  of  Derby  had  crossed  the  sea,  and  was 
at  Calais,  he  ordered  sir  Ancel  de  Trassaguies  and  sir  Fier-i-bras  de 
Vertain  to  ride  thither  and  wait  on  the  earl,  and  invite  him  to  Hain- 
ault,  whither,  if  he  pleased  to  come  and  amuse  himself,  he  would 
give  him  a  hearty  welcome,  for  it  would  be  very  agreeable  to  him- 
self and  his  countess.  •  The  two  knights  obeyed  the  earl's  orders, 
and  rode  to  Gambray  and  Bapaumes  ;  for  they  had  heard  the  earl  of 
Derby  had  left  Calais,  and  taken  the  road  toward  Paris  through 
Amiens.  They  determined,  in  consequence,  to  push  forward,  and 
overtook  the  earl  of  Derby  on  his  road,  to  whom  they  punctually  de. 
ivered  their  message.  The  earl  thanked  them,  as  well  as  his  cousin 
of  Hainault  who  had  sent  them,  but  excused  himself  for  the  present 
from  accepting  their  invitation,  as  he  was  engaged  to  visit  the  kipg 
of  France  and  his  cousins,  but  that  he  did  not  renounce  the  affection 
and  courtesy  the  count  d'Ostrevant  offered  him.  The  two  knights, 
having  executed  their  commission,  took  leave,  and  returned  to  Hain. 
ault,  to  report  all  they  had  seen  and  heard,  and  the  earl  continued 
his  journey  to  Paris.  When  news  was  brought  to  the  king,  and  the 
dukes  of  Orleans,  Berry  and  Burgundy,  that  the  earl  of  Derby  was 
approaching  Paris,  the  principal  French  lords  instantly  made  hand, 
some  preparatiojis  to  go  out  and  meet  him.  The  apartments  of  the 
h6tel  de  Saint  Pol  were  richly  furnished  ;  and  the  great  barons  then 
in  town  set  out  for  Saint  Denis.  The  king  remained  at  the  hbtel  de 
Saint  Pol :  but  the  dukes  of  Orleans  and  Berry  left  Paris,  and  first 
met  the  earl  of  Derby :  then  came  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Bour. 
bon,  and__  the  lord  Charles  d'Albret,  with  many  great  prelates  and 
barons.  The  meeting  was  joyous  on  both  sides,  and  they  entered 
Paris  in  brilliant  array. 

An  unfortunate  accident  happened  on  this  occasion,  which  I  will 
elatR.  A  prudent  and  valiant  squire,  called  Boniface,  a  native  of 
Lonibardy,  was  mounted  on  a  strong  couraer  that  had  not  been  well 
oroken.  When  passing  through  the  streets,  he  rose  upon  his  hind 
legs,  and  the  squire,  checking  by  the  bridle,  pulled  him  so  hard  that 
tie  fell  backward,  and  threw  Boniface  with  such  force  on  the  pave, 
ment,  that  his  skull  was  fractured.  Thus  died  Boniface,  to  the  great 
regret  of  many  lords,  particularly  the  duke  of  Orleans,  by  whom  he 
was  much  esteemed.  He  had  been  a  favorite  with  the  late  lord  de 
Coucy,  who  had  brought  him  from  Lombardy  to  France. 

The  procession  at  length  arrived  at  the  hdtel  de  Saint  Pol,  where 
the  king  was  waiting :  he  received  very  kindly  his  cousin  the  earl 
of  Derby,  who,  having  been  well  educated,  behaved  so  agreeably  to 
the  king,  that  he  was  much  liked,  and,  in  token  of  his  favor,  the 
king.gave  him  his  order  to  wear.  The  earl  accepted  it  with  pleas- 
ure, and  returned  his  thanks.  I  cannot  pretend  to  say  all  that 
passed  between  them,  but  the  meeting  seemed  to  their  mutual  satis- 
faction. When  wine  and  spices  had  been  served,  the  earl  took  leave 
of  the  king,  and  waited  on  the  queen,  who  resided  in  other  apart- 
ments of  the  same  palace.  He  staid  there  some  time,  for  the  queen 
entertained  him  handsomely.  On  taking  leave,  he  went  to  the  court 
and  mounted  his  horse,  and  was  escorted  to  his  h6tel  by  the  lords  of 
France,  where  he  supped  that  night  with  his  own  people.  Such  was 
his  reception  at  Paris :  there  were  many  grand  entertainments  made 
to  amuse  him,  and  that  he  might  think  the  less  on  his  banishment 
from  his  own  countiy,  which  was  very  displeasing  to  the  French 
lords.  [In  spite  of  all  their  kind  endeavors,  he  at  times  was  very  mel. 
ancholy,  and  not  without  reason,  on  being  thus  separated  from  his 
fahiily.  He  was  impatient  to  return,  and  much  vexed  that  for  such 
a  frivolous  cause  he  should  be  banished  from  England,  and  from  his 
four  promising  sons,  and  two  daughters.  The  earl  frequently  dined 
with  the  king,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  other  great  barons,  who  did 
everything  they  could  to  make  his  time  pass  agreeably.] 

We  will  now  leave  the  earl  of  Derby,  to  speak  of  the  affairs  of 
the  church,  and  of  the  two  popes,  Benedict  of  Avignon,  and  Boni. 
'ace  of  Rome.  

CHAPTER   XCVIII. 

THE  EMPEROR  AND  THE  KINO  OF  FRANCE  PtTRSUE  THE  PLANS  THEY  HAD 
SETTLED  AT  RHEIMS,  FOR  A  UNION  OF  THE  CHURCH.  THE  BISHOP  OF 
CAMBRAY  IS  SENT  BY  THEM  TO  THE  POPE  AT  ROME.  THE  ANSWER 
THAT  IS  MADE  HIH. 

YoD  have  before  heard  of  the  meeting  which  had  taken  place  at 
"'— -; —  i—,«,<.nTi  th«  emneror  and  the  king  of  France,  when  many 


secret  councils  were  held,  on  establishing  the  union  of  the  church, 
for  the  present  schism  was  disgraceful.  In  consequence  of  the  plana 
then  formed,  Peter  d'Ailly,  bishop  of  Cambray,  was  sent  embassador 
to  pope  Boniface  at  Rome.  The  bishop  set  out,  and  met  the  pope 
at  Fondi,  to  whom  he  delivered  his  credential  letters  from  the  king 
and  the  emperor.  The  pope,  having  examined  them,  was  satisfied 
of  their  validity,  and  received  the  bishop  kindlyj  for  he  guessed  the 
object  of  his  mission.  The  embassador  explained  the  cause  of  his 
coming,  which  the  pope  attentively  listened  to,  and  thus  replied : 
"  That  the  answer  his  propositious  required  did  not  only  personally 
attach  to  him,  but  to  all  his  brother-cardinals,  who  might  aspire  to 
the  papacy.  He  would  summon  a  consistory,  and,  when  they  had 
fully  considered  the  matter,  would  give  him  an  answer  that  should 
be  satisfactory."  This  was,  for  the  present,  sufficient  for  the  bishop 
of  Cambray,  who  dined  that  day  at  the  palace  of  the  pope  with  some 
of  his  cardinals,  and  then,  leaving  Fondi,  •"'en',  '.o  Rome. 

Shortly  after,  pope  Boniface  held  a  convocation  of  cardinals  at 
Rome  ;  for  he  had  quitted  Fondi,  and  resided  at  ;he  Vatican.  No 
one  was  present  at  this  consistory  but  the  pope  and  cardinals,  before 
whom  he  laid  the  proposition  of  the  bishop  of  Cambray,  and  de. 
manded  advice  what  answer  he  should  make  to  them.  Much  dis. 
cussion  ensued ;  for  the  cardinals  were  averse  to  undo  v^hat  they  had 
done,  thinking  it  would  turn  out  to  their  disgrace.  They  said  to  the 
pope  :  "  Holy  father,  considering  our  situation,  we  think  you  should 
conceal  your  real  sentiments  on  this  matter  :  but  to  encourage  the 
hopes  of  the  king  of  France  and  those  of  his  creed,  you  will  in  your 
answer  declare  your  willingness  to  comply  with  whatever  the  em 
peror  of  Germany,  the  king  of  Hungary,  and  the  king  of  England, 
shall  advise  you  ;  that  the  person  who  resides  at  Avignon,  and  styles 
himself  pope  Benedict,  whom  the  king  of  France  and  his  nation 
have  acknowledged,  must  first  resign  all  claims  to  the  papacy  ;  and 
that  then  you  will  cheerfully  attend  a  general  council,  wherever  the 
above-named  kings  shall  appoint,  and  bring  your  brother  cardinals 
with  you."  This  advice  was  very  agreeable  to  Boniface,  who  re. 
plied,  in  conformity  to  it,  but  in  more  general  terms,  to  the  bishop 
of  Cambray,  who  acquitted  himself  honorably  in  the  business  he  had 
been  sent  upon. 

When  the  Romans  heard  that  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  France 
had  written  to  the  pope  to  resign  his  dignity,  great  were  the  mur- 
murings  throughout  the  city;  for  the  Romans  were  fearful  they 
should  lose  the  holy  see,  which  was  of  infinite  consequence  to  them 
and  profit,  from  the  general  pardons  that  were  personally  sought  for, 
and  which  obliged  such  multitudes  to  visit  Rome.  The  jubilee  was 
soon  to  take  place,  for  which  they  had  made  great  preparations ;  and 
they  were  uneasy  lest  they  might  have  incurred  these  expenses  for 
nothing.  The  principal  inhabitants  of  Rome  waited  on  the  pope, 
and  showed  him  greater  love  than  ever,  saying :  "  Holy  father,  you 
are  the  true  pope  :  remain  in  the  inheritance  and  patrimony  of  the 
church,  which  belonged  to  St.  Peter,  and  let  no  one  advise  you  to  do 
otherwise.  Whoever  may  be  against  you,  we  will  always  continua 
your  steady  friends,  and  expend  our  lives  and  fortunes  in  the  defence 
of  your  right."  Pope  Boniface  replied  :  "  My  children,  be  comforted, 
for  I  will  never  resign  the  popedom  ;  and,  whatever  the  emperor  or 
the  king  of  France  may  do,  I  will  not  submit  myself  to  their  wills." 
The  Romans  were  satisfied  with  this  "answer,  and  returned  to  their 
homes. 

The  bishop  of  Cambray  took  no  notice  of  this,  but  proceeded  in 
the  business  he' had  been  charged  with.  I  fancy  pope  Boniface 
kepfsteady  in  his  answer,  that  when  it  should  be  publicly  known 
pope  Benedict  had  resigned  the  papacy,  he  would  act  in  such 
manner  as  should  be  agreeable  to  (hose  who  had  sent  him.  The 
bishop,  not  being  able  to  obtain  more,  departed  for  Germany,  and 
found  the.  emperor  at  Constance,  to  whom  he  delivered  the  answer 
you  have  heard.  The  emperor  said,  "  Bishop,  you  will  carry  this 
to  the  king  of  France,  our  brother  and  cousin  ;  and,  accordingly  aa 
he  shall  act,  so  will  I  and  the  empire  ;  but,  from  what  I  sec,  he 
must  begin  first,  and  when  he  has  deposed  his  pope,  we  will  depose 
ours."  The  bishop  took  leave  of  the  emperor,  and  set  out  for  Paris, 
where  the  king  and  his  lords  were  expecting  him.  He  delivered  the 
answer  from  the  pope,  and  the  message  from  the  emperor,  which  was 
kept  secret  until  the  king  should  assemble  a  great  council  of  liis 
nobles  to  have  their  advice  on  the  matter. 


CHAPTER   XCIX. 

THE  KING  OF  FRANCE,  IN  CONFORMITY  TO  THE  ADVICE  OF  HIS  NOBLES 
AND  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  PARIS,  SENDS  THE  BISHOP  OF  CAMBRAY 
TO  POPE  BENEDICT  AT  AVIGNON,  ON  TEE  SUBJECT  OF  A  UNION  OF 
THE  CHURCH,  AND  ALSO  HIS  MARSHAL  BOUCIOAUT  THITHER,  TO  COM. 
STRAIN  THE  POPE  TO  OBEDIENCE  BY  FORCE  OF  ARMS  SHOULD  THERE 
BE  OCCASION. 

The  king  of  France,  in  consequence  of  the  answer  of  pope  Bom 
face,  and  the  message  of  the  emperor,  that  the  pope  at  Avignon 
must  be  the  first  deposed,  assembled  the  nobles  and  prelates  of  his 
kingdom  at  Paris.  Prior  to  this,  some  of  the  prelates  of  France 
such  as  the  archbishop  of  Rheims,  sir  Guy  de  Roye,  the  archbishopo 
of  Rouen  and  of  Sens,  the  bishops  of  Paris,  Beauvais,  and  Autun, 
faaA  itrongly  supported  the  pope  of  Avignon,  particularly  Clement 
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who  had  promoted  them  to  their  benefices.  These  six  prelates, 
tiierefore,  by  particular  orders,  were  not  simmoned  to  this  council, 
Dut  others  in  their  room,  and  the  heads  of  the  university  of  Paris. 
After  the  bishop  of  Cambray  had  fully  explained  to  the  assembly  the 
object  of  his  embassy  to  Rorafe,  what  he  had  done  there,  the  pope's 
answer,  and  the  message  from  the  emperor,  for  he  had  returned 
through  Germany,'  they  began  to  discuss  the  matter,  and  it  was  re- 
solved the-  university  should  have  the  preponderating  voice.  It  was 
determined  in  this  council,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  king,  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  thdr  uncles,  and  all  the  members  of  it,  that  the  king  of 
France  should  send  his  marshal,  the  lord  Boucicaut,  to  Avignon,  to 
(jfevail  on  pope  -Benedict,  by  negotiation  or  force,  to  resign  the 
•apacy,  and  submit  himself  to  the  determination  of  the  king  and  his 
council ;  that  the  church  in  France  should  remain  neuter  as  to  the 
true  pope,  until  union  v/ere  restored  to  it,  according  to  the  decrees 
of  a  general  coun"'  o:  preiaiss  and  churchmen  which  was  to  be  in- 
stantly  called. 

This  resolutic-i  seemed  good  to  every  one,  and  was  adopted  by 
the  king  of  France,  and  all  who,  had  formed  the  council.  The  mar. 
slia.  of  France  and  the  bishop  of  Cambray  were  ordered  to  Avignon; 
and  these  two  lords  left  Paris  soon  afterwards,  travelling  in  company 
as  far  as  Lyons,  where  they  separated.  The  marshal  was  to  remain 
at  Ijyons  until  he  heard  from  the  bishop,  who  continued  his  journey 
to  Avignon,  to  learn  what  answer  the  person  who  styled  himself  pope 
at  Avignon  would  make  to  the  proposals  from  the  king  of  France. 
On  his  arrival  at  Avignon,  he  fixed  his  lodgings  in  the  great  wood- 
market.  Some  of  the  cardinals  suspected  the  cause  of  his  coming, 
since  he  was  sent  by  the  king  ot  France,  but  they  dissembled  their 
thoughts  until  they  heard  what  he  had  to  say,  and  observed  how 
Benedict  should  answer  and  conduct  himself.  As  sooh  as  the 
'lishop  of  Cambray  had  taken  some  refreshments  ajii  changed  his 
dress,  he  waited  on  the  pope  in  his  palace.  He  made  hiiii,  when  in 
his  presence,  the  proper  obeisances,  but  not  so  reverently  as  if  he 
and  all  the  world  acknowledged  him  for  the  true  pope,  although  he 
had  given  him  the  bishopric  of  Cambray,  through  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  lords  in  France.  The  bishop,  bein^well  versed  in  Latin 
and  French,  made  an  elegant  harangue,  to  explain  the  object  of  his 
mission  from  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  France.  When  the  pope 
neard  that  it  was  the  intention  of  these  two  monarchs  that  he  as 
well  as  pope  Boniface  should  resign  their  dignities,  he  frequently 
changed  color,. and,  raising  his  voice,  said  :  "  I  have  labored  hard  for 
the  good  of  the  church,  and  have  been  duly  elected  pope,  yet  now 
my  resignation  is  sought  :  ihis  I  will  never  consent  to  as  long  as  I 
live  ,  and  I  wish  the  king  of  France  to  know  that  I  shall  not  pay  any 
attention  to  his  regulations,  but  will  keep  my  name  and  dignity  until 
death." 

"  Sire,"  answered  the  bishop  of  Cambray,  "  I  always  thought  you, 
under  reverence,  more  prudent  than  I  find  you  really  are.  Fix  a 
day  for  the  meeting  of  your  cardinals,  to  consult  with  them  on  your 
answer  ;  for,  unless  they  agree  with  you,  your  opposition  will  be  in 
vain  against  them  and  against  the  powers  of  Germany  and  France." 
Upon  this,  two  cardinals  of  his  creation,  who  foresaw  that  matters 
would  end  badly,  stepped  forward  and  said,  "  Holy  father,  the  bishop 
of  Cambray  advises  you  well :  follow  what  he  says,  we  entreat  you." 
The  pope  replied,  he  would  do  so  willingly :  the  audience  was  put 
an  end  to,  and  the  bishop  returned  14  his  lodgings,  without  waiting 
on  any  of  the  cardinals'. 

On  the  next  morning,  the  consistory  bell  was  rung,  and  a  con. 
clave  holden  of  all  the  cardinals  then  at  /i.vignon,  at  the  pope's  pal. 
ace.  The  bishop  of  Cambray  discoursed  in  Latin  on  the  reasons 
why  he  was  come  thither,  and  on  the  object  of  those  who  had  sent 
him.  When  he  had  finished  speaking,  he  was  told'  they  would  ina. 
turely  consider  the  business,  and  give  him  an  answer,  but  that  at 
presc'ut  he  must  withdraw.  He  went  elsewhere  to  amuse  himself, 
while  Benedict  and  his  cardinals  debated  his  proposals.  They  were 
for  a  considerable  time  in  council,  and  many  thought  it  very  hard  to 
undo  what  had  been  regularly  effected;  but  the  cardinal  of  Amiens 
said:  "  My  fair  sirs,  whether  we  will  or  not,  we  must  obey  the  or- 
ders of  the  emperor  of  Germany  and  the  king  of  France,  since  they 
are  now  united  ;  for,  without  their  good  pleasure,  we  cannot  exist. 
We  might  indeed  withstand  the  emperor,  if  the  king  of  France 
would  support  us,  but,  as  that  is  no  longer  the  case,  we  must  submit, 
or  he  will  exclude  us  from  our  benefices,  and  how  then  are  we.  to 
live  ?  In  truth,  holy  father,  we  have  elected  you  pope,  on  condition 
thai  you  would  exert  yourself  in  the  reform  of  abuses  in  the  church, 
and  promote  a  union,  all  of  which  you  have  strenuously  promised  to 
do  until  Ihis  day.  Answer  for  yourself,  therefore,  in  a  temperate 
manner,  that  we  may  praise  you,  for  you  must  be  better  acquainted 
with  your  own  mind  and  courage  than  we  are."  Many  of  the  car- 
dinals spoke  at  once,  and  said  :  '•'  Holy  father,  the  cardinal  of  Amiens 
speaks  well,  and  we  beg  of  you  to  let  us  know  your  intentions," 
Upon  this,  Benedict  replied,  "  I  have  always  had  an  earnest  desire 
for  a  union  of  the  church,  and  have  taken  great  pains  to  promote  it; 
but  since,  through  the  grace  of  God,  you  have  raised  me  to  the  pa. 
pncy,  I  will  never  resign  it,  nor  submit  myself  to  any  king,  duke,  or 
count,  nor  agree  to  any  treaty  that  shall  include  my  resignation  of 
tne  popedom."  The  cardinals  now  all  rose,  and  there  was  much 
murmuring  :  some  said  he  had  well  spoken,  and  others  the  contrary. 
Thus  was  the  conclave  broken  up  in  discord,  and  mnny  of  the  car- 


dinals departed  to  their  hfttels  without  taking  leave  of  the  pops 
Those  who  were  inhis  good  graces  remained  with  him. 

When  the  bishop  of  Cambray  observed  the  manner  in  which  the 
cardinals  left  the  palace,  he  knew  there  had  been  great  disagree 
ment,  and  entering  the  hall  of  the  conclave,  advanced  up  to  Bene 
diet,  who  was  still  on  his  throne,  and,  without  much  respect,  said ; 
"  Sire,  give  me  an  answer ;  I  cannot  wait  longer ;  for  your  coun»i] 
is  dismissed.  You  must  let  me  have  your  final  determination  on 
the  proposals  I  made  you,  ^s  I  am  now  about  to  depart  hence." 
Pope  Benedict,  still  heated  by  anger  at  the  speech  of  the  cardinal  ol 
Amiens,  replied :  "  Bishop,  I  have  consulted  my  brother  cardinals, 
who  have  elected  me  to  this  dignity,  and  they  agree  that  every  due 
solemnity  has  been  used,  such  as  is  usual  in  such  cases.  Since, 
therefore,  I  am  pope,  and  acknowledged  as  such  by  all  my  subjects 
I  will  preserve  it  as  long  as  I  live,  and  will  not,  though  it  cost  me  my 
life,  renounce  it ;  for  I  have  never  done  anything  to  forfeit  the  di. 
vine  protection.  You  will  tell  our  son  of  France  that  hitherto  we 
have  considered  him  as  a  good  Catholic ;  but  that,  from  the  bad  ad 
vice  he  has  lately  received,  he  is  about  to  embrace  errors  which  he 
will  repent  of.  I  entreat  that  you  would  beg  of  him,  from  me,  not 
to  follow  any  counsels,  the  result  of  which  may  trouble  his  con. 
science." 

On  saying  this,  Benedict  rose  from  his  throne,  and  retired  to  his 
t^hamber,  attended  by  some  of  his  cardinals.  The  bishop  of  Cam- 
bray went  to  his  inn,  dined  soberly,  and  then,  mounting  his  horse, 
crossed  the  Rh6ne,  passed  through  'V'illeneuve,  and  lay  at  Bagnole,* 
which  belongs  to  France.  He  there  heard  that  the  Lord  Boucicaut, 
marshal  of  France,  was  at  St.  Andrieu,  within  nine  leagues  of  Avig. 
non,  and  thither  the  bishop  went  on  the  following  day,  and  related 
to'him  all  that  had  passed,  with  an  answer  he  had  received  from 
Benedict  who  styled  himself  pope. 


CHAPTER   C, 

IN  COHSEQUENCE  OF  THE  ANSWER  OF  FOFE  BENEinCT,  THE  UABSBAIi  BOU- 
CICAUT OBLIOES  HIM  BT  FORCE  OF  ARMS  TO  SUBMIT  HIMSELF  TO  THE 
WILL  OF  THE  KINO  OF  FRANCE  RESFECTINO  A  UNION  OF  THE  CHtTSCH. 

When  the  marshal  of  France  had  heard  from  the  bishop  of  Cam- 
bray the  pope's  answer,  and  that  he  refused  to  submit  himself  to  the 
king  of  France,  he  said  to  him,  "  Bishop,  yon  may  now  return'  to 
France,  for  you  have  nothing  more  to  do  here ;  and  I  will  execute  what 
I  have  been  charged  with  by  the  king,  my  lords  his  uncles,  and  the 
council."  The  bishop  replied,  "  God?s  will  be  done."  He  remained 
that  day  in  the  village,  and  on  the  morrow  departed,  taking  his  road 
toward  Puy  in  Auvergne.  The  marshal  instantly  set  clerks  and  mes. 
sengers  to  work  in  summoning  the  knights,  squires,  and  men.at.arms 
in  the  Viverais,  Auvergne,  and  from  the  countries  as  far  as  Mont. 
pellier ;  for  he  was  commissioned  so  to  do  by  the  king  of  France. 
He  ordered  the. seneschal  of  Beaucaire  to  shut  up  all  the  passes  to 
Avignon,  as  well  on  the  Rh6ne  as  by  land,  that  nothing  might  enter 
that  place,  nor  be  sent  thither  from  the  Pont  du  Saint  Esprit ;  for  he 
was  particularly  anxious  that  it  should  not  be  supplied  with  provisions 
or  stores.  The  summonp  of  the  marshal  was  readily  obeyed,  by 
some  through  attachment,  but  by  many  in  ihe  expectaiion  of  plurider. 
ing  Avignon.  Sir  Raymond  de  Touraine  came  with  pleasure  to  the 
marshal,  who  was  ready  to  march,  in  company  with  the  lords  de  la 
Both,  de  Tournon,  de  Monclau,  and  d'Uzes  and  others,  so  numerous, 
that  the  marshal  sent  a  herald  with  his  defiance  to  the  pope  in  his 
palace,  and  to  his  cardinals  in  Avignon. 

This  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  cardinals  and  to  the  inhabitants ; 
for  they  knew  well  they  could  not  long  efiectually  withstand  the 
power  of  the  king  of  France.  They  called  a  council  of  the  cardinals 
and  principal  persons  in  the  town,  and,  in  consequence,  waited  on 
Benedict,  and  temperately  remonstrated  with  him,  that  they  were  un- 
able  and  unwilling  to  support  a  war  against  the  king  of  France,  for  it 
was  necessary  theyshould  carry  on  their  commerce- by  land  and  water, 
to  live.  Benedict,  hke  a  madman,  replied :  "  Your  city  is  strong,  and 
well  provided  with  stores  and  provisions.  I  will  send  to  Genoa  and 
elsewhere  for  men-at-arms,  and  write  to  my  son  the  king  of  Arragon, 
who  is  the  standard-bearer  of  the  church,  to  come  to  my  assistance, 
which  he  will  do,  for  he  is  bound  to  it  by  two  reasons  ;  I  am  his  kins, 
man,  and  he  owes  obedience  to  the  pope.  Do  you  depart  hence  and 
guard  your  town,  and  I%ill  defend  my  palace,  for  you  are  alarmed 
at  trifles."  This  was  all  the  answer  they  could  obtain  from  the  pope, 
and  the  cardinals  and  townsmen  retired  to  their  houses.  The  pope, 
whom  I  call  Benedict,  had,  for  a  long  time  before  laid  up  in  his  pal. 
ace  great  quantities  of  wines,  corn,  salted  meat,  oil,  and  of  every 
necessary  store  for  a  fortress.  He  himself  was  a  bold  and  determinco 
character,  not  easily  dismayed. 

The  marshal  Boucicaut.  marched  from  the  town  of  St.  Esprit,  ai  d, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  passed  through  Orange 
with  his  army,  and  entered  the  Comtat  'Venaissin,  belonging  to  the 
Church,  which  was  soon  overrun.  The  men-at-arms  crossed  the 
bridge  at  Sorgues.t  and  were  masters  of  each  side  of  that  river.  The 
marshal  left  some  men  in  the  town  to  guard  it  and  defend  the  passage, 

*  Bagnols-a  town  in  lower  Languedoc,  three  leugues  ftora  the  PonI  du  Suint  Eidih' 
and  nfty-two  from  Lyor.l. 
t  The  rivei  Surgues  take  its  riw  from  the  apring  at  Vaucluse 
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Bnd  oppose  the  garrison  of  Noues,  that  held  out  for  the  pope.  He 
then  fixed  hia  head-qusrters  at  Saint  Verain,  near  Avignon,  and  his 
army  was  daily  increasing.  The  city  of  Avignon  was  now  so  com- 
pletely surrounded,  that  nothing  could  enter  by  land  or  water  without 
keave.  The  seneschal  of  Beaucaire's  quarters  were  at  Villeneuve, 
close  to  Avignon,  though  belonging  to  France,  and  he,  with  five 
nundred  combatants,  guarded  that  side,  of  the  town.  The  marshal 
of  France,  with  two  thousand  men-at-arms,  was  on  the  opposite  side : 
he  seat  notice  to  the  to\ynsmen,  that  if  they  did  not  open  their  gates, 
and  submit  themselves  to  his  will,  he  would  burn  and  destroy  all  the 
houses  and  vineyards  as  far  as  the  river  Durance.  This  greatly  dis. 
mayed  the  inhabitants  of  both  sexes,  who  had  their  inheritances  in 
(hat  part  of  the  country,  and  they  called  a  council,  to  which  they 
admitted  the  cardinals  of  Amiens,  Poiriers,  NeufchS.teau,  and  Viviers, 
to  have  their  advice.  The  townsmen,  who.  were  the  most  interested 
in  the  marshal's  menace,  informed  the  meeting  of  their  fears  lest  he 
should  execute  it,- saying  it  was  made  by  orders  from  the  king  of 
France,  whom  they  were  not  prepared  to  resist,  nor  could  they  do  so 
with  elfect,  for  he  was  too  near  a  neighbor ;  and  that,  considering  all 
things,  it  would  be  much  better  to  submit  themselves  to  the  king  of 
France  than  remain  obstinate  in  the  support  of  Benedict,  who  was 
unable  to  afford  them  any  assistance.  They  asked  the  cardinals  if 
they  would  join  them.  The  cardinals  said  they  would.  Provisions 
began  to  be  scarce  in  Avignon;  besides,  their  benefices  were  in 
France,  which  they  would  not  lose ;  and  they  agreed  with  the  towns, 
men  in  their  treaty  with  the  marshal.  The  terms  of  the  treaty  were, 
that  he  and  his  army  should  be  admitted  into  Avignon,  to  besiege  the 
palace,  but  that  no  violence  should  be  done  to  the  cardinals,  their  de- 
pendents, nor  the  townsmen.  This  the  marshal,  the  French  lords, 
•and  captains  of  the  men-at-arms,  swore  faithfully  to  observe.  When 
•his  was  done  the  array  entered  the  town,  and  lodged  themselves  at 
their  ease,  for  it  was  large  enough,  and  took  off  all  obstructions  on 
the  Rhdne  and  at  the  gates,  to  allow  free  liberty  for  the  entrance  of 
provisions. 

Pupe  Benedict  was  muth  cast  down,  when  he  heard  that  his  cardi- 
nals and  the  townsmen  had  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  marshal  of 
France,  without  consulting  him.  He  said  he  would  never  surrender, 
no  long  as  he  had  breath,  and  shut  himself  up  in  his  palace,  which 
is  very  strong  and  handsome,  and  easy  to  be  defended,  provided  it 
be  well  stored  with  provisions.  The  pope  sent  off  letters  by  messen- 
gers, before  the  marshal  entered  Avignon,  to  the  king  of  Arragon, 
humbly  entreating  him  to  come  and  succor  him  in  his  distress,  and 
to  send  him  men-at-arms  sufficient  to  oppose  the  marshal  of  France. 
He  added,  that  if  he  could  be  extricated  from  the  situation  in  which 
he  was,  and  conveyed  to  Arragon,  he  would  establish  the  holy  see  at 
Perpignan  or  at  Barcelona.  The  king  of  Arragon  carefully  perused 
these  letters,  but  paid  little  attention  to  their  contents.  He  said  to 
'hose  near  his  person:  "What!  does  this  priest  suppose  that  I  am  to 
involve  myself  in  a  war  with  the  king  of  France  to  support  his  quar- 
rel? I  should  indeed  be  blameworthy,  were  I  to  interfere."  "Sire," 
repUed  his  knights,  "  what  you  say  is  true  :  you  have  no  business  to 
meddle  with  such  matters  ;  for  you  must  know  that  the  king  of 
France  has  been  ably  advised,  and  has  just  cause  to  act  as  he  does. 
Leave  the  clergy  to  themselves  ;  and  if  they  wish  for  support,  they 
must  subject  themselves  to  those  lords  from  whose  countries  they 
receive  the  amount  of  their  benefices.  They  have  too  long  held 
them  undisturbed,  and  they  ought  to  feel  and  be  sensible  whence 
their  waalth  arises.  The  Mng  of  France  has  besides  written  to  en. 
treat  that  you  would  agree  with  him  in  a  neutrality  between  the  two 
popes.  Accept  his  invitation,  for  the  queen,  who  is  his  cousin-ger. 
man,  has  done  so ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom  and  clergy 
are  willing  to  do  the  same ;  for  we  hold,  especially  the  Catalonians, 
that  this  opinion  is  the  surest ;  otherwise,  should  the  Christian  princes 
not  unite  in  the  same,  there  will  never  be  any  union  in  the  church, 
from  the  divisions  of  these  two  popes."  Thus  did  the  king  of  Arra- 
gon and  hia  lords  converse  on  the  subject,  while  poor  Benedict,  shut 
up  in  Ilia  palace,  was  looking  in-  vain  for  assistance  being  sent  him 
from  Arragon.  The  marshal  of  France  was  in  Avignon,  and  the  pa. 
lace,  so  strictly  invested,  nothing  could  enter  it,  which  forced  those 
within  to  live  on  the  provisions  they  had.  Of  food  there  was  a  aulfi. 
ciency  for  two  or  three  yeara  ;  but,  as  there  was  a  scarcity  of  fuel  to 
dress  their  victuals,  they  began  to  be  alarmed  at  the  consequences. 

The  king  of  France  held  a  weekly  correspondence  with  the  lord 
Boucicaut,  on  the  state  of  Benedict ;  and  the  king  ordered  him  not 
to  depart  until  he  had  completed  the  business  with  the  pope.  He 
therefore  increased  the  guard  round  the  palace,  to  prevent  him  issuing 
forth.  The  conclusion  was,  that  Benedict,  finding  himself  thus  con- 
strained, that  there  was  no  fuel,  and  that  their  provisions  were  daily 
decreasing,  without  any  assistance  coming  to, his  aid,  begged  for 
mercy,  through  the  mediation  of  some  of  hia  cardinals.  The  terms 
of  the  treaty  were,  that  he  was  not  to  leave  the  palace  of  Avignon 
until  union  should  be  restored  to  the  church ;  that  he  should  be  put 
nnder  the  guard  of  prjper  persons;  and  that  the  cardinals  and  richest 
citizens  sf  Avignon  should  be  responsible  for  his  appearance,  dead 
or  alive.  This  satisfied  the  marshal.  Those  cardinals  who  had 
benefices  in  France  exerted  themselves  much  to  conclude  this  treaty, 
declaring  unanimously  they  would  comply  with  the  orders  of  the  king 
of  France.    Thus  ended  this  business,  and  the  men-at-arms  march»d 
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THE  MARSHAI.  BOUCICAUT  EETURKS  TO  HUNGAKT  AO-AINST  THE  TURKS, 
THE  EARL  OF  DERBY  SENDS  TO  REQUEST  PERMISSION  OF  THE  DUKE  OP 
LANCASTER  TO  ACCOMPANY  BOUCICAUT  IN  THIS  EXPEDITION.  THE  KINO 
OF  ENSLAKD  IS  SOLICITED  BY  THE  KING  OF  FRANCE  TO  ENGASE  HIS 
SUBJECTS  TO  A  NEUTRALITY  BETWEEN  THE  TWO  POPES,  UNTIL  A  NE-«- 
ELECIION  SHALL  TAKE  PLACE;  BUT  THEY  REFUSE  COMPLIANCE  WITH 
THEIR  monarch's  REQUEST. 

After  this  exploit,  the  marshal  Boucicaut  returned  to  Paris,  and 
shortly  after  made  preparations  to  go  to  Hungary  ;  for  the  king  had 
written  to  the  king  of  France,  to  hia  uncles,  and  to  the  knights  and 
squires  of  France,  that  Bajazet  was  assembling  a  large  army  of  Turks, 
Arabians,  Persians,  Tartars,  Syrians,  and  others  of  hia  religion.  The 
king  of  Hungary  was  in  consequence  desirous  of  collecting  a  nume. 
rous  force  to  oppose  him,  and  offer  him  battle  with  more  advantage 
than  the  laat. 

The  earl  of  Derby,  who  resided  at  Paria  at  the  hbtel  de  Clisson, 
near  the  Temple,  was  very  desirous  to  go  on  the  exp^ition  to  Hun. 
gary,  to  avoid  putting  the  king  of  France  to  further  expense  ;  for  he 
received  from  the  French  treasury,  every  week,  five  hundred  golden 
crowns  for  his  expenses,  which  his  people  were  most  punctually  paid.  - 
On  the  first  mention  of  this  expedition,  the  earl  of  Derby  eagerly 
listened  to  it ;  for  ho  felt  himself  under  great  obligations  to  the  king 
of  France,  and  was  unwilling  to  be  a  charge  on  him  longer.  He 
likewise  thought  that  he  ahould  gain  honor  by  going  to  Hungary,  and 
that  it  would  make  the  time  of  hia  banishment  the  sooner  pass  away. 
He  consulted  his  confidential  servants,  who  advised  him  to  undertake 
it,  but  first  to  solicit  the  consent  of  his  father  the  duke  of  Lancaster. 
The  earl,  in  consequence,  sent  to  England  the  knight  nearest  hi? 
person,  to  learn  the  pleasure  of  his  father,  and  how  he  would  advise 
him  to  act.  When  the  knight,  whore  name  was  Dinorth,*  arrived 
at  London,  he  heard  the  duke  of  Lancaster  was  Rt  his  castle  of  HerU 
ford,  about  twenty  miles  from  London,  whither  he  went,  and  related 
to  him  the  earl  of  Derby's  wish  to  join  the  expedition  to  Hungary, 
When  the  duke  had  heard  all  he  had  to  say,  he  was  well  contented 
with  the  state  of  his  son,  and  bade  him  welcome,  adding,  that  wha' 
he  had  said,  and  the  letters  he  had  brought,  demanded  consideration 
You  will  rest  youraelf  here  while  we  deliberate  on  the  subject;  and, 
in  the  mean  time,  you  must  see  my  son's  children,  to  give  thein  news 
of  their  father,  and  carry  intelligence  of  them  to  him,  lor  that  he  will 
expect  from  you."  "  My  lord,"  replied  the  knight,  "  what  you  say 
is  true."  Thus  did  he,  by  desire  of  the  duke,  atay  some  httle  time 
in  England. 

The  king  of  France  sent  embassadors  to  Germany,  to  inform  the 
emperor  that  he  had  laid  hands  on  Benedict,  who  for  a  time  had 
styled  hin^self  pope.  These  embassadors  were  the  patriarch  of  Jeru. 
salem,  sir  Charles  de  Hangiera,  and  othera  of  hia  knights :  thsy  set 
out  for  Germany,  and  met  the  emperor  at  Strasbourg,  to  whom  they 
satisfactorily  dehvered  thoir  message.  The  emperor  and  hia  council 
aaid  they  would  deliberate  on  the  matter,  but  would  gladly  first  know 
the  determination  of  the  king  of  England,  for  which  the  king  ot 
France  had  taken  on  himself  to  answer.  Upon  this,  the  embassy  re- 
turned to  France,  and.  reported  what  you  have  just  read.  The  king 
of  France,  to  hasten  the  business,  sent  a  grand  embassy  to  England 
to  remonstrate  with  the  king  on  the  present  distracted  state  of  the 
church.  The  king  of  England  would  willingly  have  joined  the  king 
of  France,  but  he  had  not  his  prelates  nor  his  churchmen  and  subjects 
as  much  under  his  command  aa  hia  father-in-law  kept  them  in  France. 
All  this  he  told  in  confidence  to  the  French  embassadors,  at  the  same 
time,  promising  them  to  do  his  utmost  to  comply  with  th«  king  of 
France's  request. 

The  French  embassadors  returned  to  Paris;  and  king  Richard,  in 
consequence  of  his  wishes  to  please  his  father-in-law,  summoned  a 
meeting  of  the  prelates  and  clergy  of  hia  realm,  at  hia  palabe  of 
Westminster,  which  is  out  of  the  city  of  London.  When  they  met, 
he  eloquently  harangued,  them  on  the  miserable  schism  in  the  church, 
and  the  plan  the  king  of  France  had  adopted,  of  remaining  neuter 
between  the  two  rival  popes,  according  to  the  advice  of  the  univ«r- 
sity  of  Paria,  and  other  learned  clerks.  The  kings  of  Scotland, 
Castille,  Arragon,  and  Navarre  had  followed  this  example,  and  all 
Germany,  Bohemia,  and  Italy  intended  doing  the  same.  He  there, 
fore  entreated  that  his  kingdom  would  adopt  the  like  measures. 
When  the  prelates,  who  were  ignorant  why  they  had  been  assem. 
bled,  heard  this  speech,  they  were  greatly  astonished,  and  were  silent. 
Several  murmured,  and  said  :  "  Our  king  is  quite  a  Frenchman :  his 
only  wish  is  to  disgrace  and  ruin  us,  but  he  shall  not  succeed. 
What !  does  he  want  us  to  change  our  creed  7  He  may  go  so  ;ar 
that  evil  will  befal  him.  We  will  do  notliing  in  this  matter,  since 
the  king  of  France  proposea  it.  Let  him  keep  to  his  neutrahly,  it 
he  please,  and  we  will  keep  our  creed.  We  will  never  suffer  an) 
attempt  to  deprive  us  of  it,  unless  better  reasons  can  be  shown  than 
those  we  have  just  heard." 

The  king,  seeing  them  thus  murmur  together,  made  the  bishop  of 
London,  who  had  laid  the  proposals  of  neutrality  before  them,  ask 
what  determination  were  best  to  be  taken.  They  replied,  one  by 
one,  that  the  matter  was  so  weighty,  grest  deliberation  was  requisite 
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before  any  answer  could  be  made.  Upon  this,  the  meeting  broke 
up,  and  the  clergy  who  had  been  assembled  retired  to  their  inns  in 
the  city  of  London.  The  citizens,  learning  from  them  the  cause  of 
the  meeting,  and  the  proposition  that  the  king  had  made  them,  were 
greatly  angered  against  him,  for  in  England  the  belief  in  the  pope  of 
Rome  was  general.  They  said :  "  This  Richard  of  Bordeaux  will 
ruin  everything,  if  he  be  suffered  to  go  on.  His  head  is  so  thoroughly 
French,  he  cannot  disguise  it ;  but  a  day  may  come  when  he  shall 
pay  for  all  without  having  time  to  repent,  and  so  shall  those  who 
lave  been  his  advisers. 

Things  continued  in  this  state  ;  and  all  his  solicitations  and  re- 
monstrances with  his  clergy  to  remain  neuter  obtained  not  any  atten. 
tion.  The  king  of  France  and  his  council  were  dissatisfied  that  king 
Richard  had  not  instantly  determined  his  country  to  be  neuter,  but 
in  truth  he  could  not  prevail  with  his  clergy  to  do  so ;  and  shortly 
after  there  fell  out  such  honible  ev3nts  that  the  like  are  not  to  be 
found  in  this  whole  history,  nor  in  that  of  any  other  Christian  king, 
except  that  noble  prince  Lusignan,  king  of  Cyprus  and  Jerusalem, 
whom  his  brother  and  the  Cypriots  villainously  murdered. 


CHAPTER   CII. 

THE  ANSWER  THE  DUKE  OF  LANCASTER  OIVES  THE  KNIOHT  WHO  BAD 
Be£n  SENT  TO  HIM  BY  THE  EARL  OF  DERBY,  TO  REQUEST  HIS  PERMIS- 
SION TO  JOIN  THE  EIPEDITIOM  AGAINST  THE  TURKS.  THE  DEATH  OF 
THE  DUKE   OF  LANCASTER. 

When  the  chevalier  Dinorth,  who  had  been  sent  by  the  earl  of 
Derby  to  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  had  received  answers  to  the  letters 
lie  had  brought,  and  had  visited  all  the  castles  of  the  earl  his  lord,  and 
waitod  on  his  four  sons  and  two  daughters,  who  had  remained  in 
England,  he  took  leave  and  returned  to  France.  The  answer  from 
the  duke  of  Lancaster  was,  that  he  would  not  advise  his  son  to  go 
into  Hungary,  but,  when  tired  of  France,  to  visit  Castille  and  Portu. 
gal,  and  amuse  himself  at  the  courts  of  his  brothers-in-law  and  sis- 
ters. The  earl  of  Derby  read  these  letters  twice  over  and  mused 
some  time  on  their  contents.  His  knight  told  him  in  confidence  that 
the  duke  of  Lancaster's  physicians  and  surgeons  had  assured  him 
the  duke  labored  under  so  dangerous  a  disease  it  must  soon  cause 
his  death. 

This  information  made  the  earl  give  over  all  thoughts  of  travelling 
farther.     He  remained  in  Paris,  at  the  hMel  de  Clisson,  which  had 
een  prepared  for  him  and  his  attendants.     He  frequently  visited  the 
•ing,  and  the  duke  of  Orleans  and  their  uncles,  who  entertained  him 
landsomely.     The  earl  was  so  sensible  of  their  attentions,  that  he 
aid  to  the  king  of  France :  "  My  lord,  you  pay  me  so  much  honor 
•,nd  courtesy,  and  give  me  proofs  of  such  affection,  that  I  know  not 
low  I  shall  ever  be  able  to  make  you  any  return ;  but,  if  it  please 
Jod  that  I  go  back  to  England,  I  will  not  forget  them  in  my  attach- 
ment to  our  queen,  your  daughter,  whom  God  preserve  '."    "  Many 
thanks,  fair  cousin,"  replied  the  king.      It  happened,  that  about 
Ohristmas.tide,  duke  John  of  Lancaster  fell  dangerously  ill  of  a  dis- 
order which  ended  his  life,  to  the  great  grief  of  all  his  friends.     He 
had  been  some  time  very  low  spirited,  on  account  of  the  banishment 
of  his  son,  whom  his  nephew  king  Richard  had  forced  out  of  Eng- 
land for  a  very  trifling  cause,  and  also  for  the  manner  in  which  the 
kingdom  was  governed,  which,  if  persevered  in,  he  foresaw  must  be 
its  ruin.     The' king  of  England,  as  it  seemed,  was  little  affected  by 
his  uncle's  death,  and  he  was  soon  forgotten. 

Many  of  the  nobles,  but  not  all,  were  uneasy  the  kingdom  was  so 
weakened  by  the  deaths  of  the  dukes  of  Lancaster,  Gloucester-,  and 
the  earl  of  Arundel,  and  that  the  earl  of  Derby  was  banished,  who 
ought  to  be  now  duke  of  Lancaster  by  legal  succession.  Some  said : 
"  We  shall  see  what  the  king  will  do.  It  is  time  that  he  recal  his 
cousin  the  earl  of  Derby,  and  remit  his  further  punishment,  though 
there  was  scarcely  any  justice  in  it.  It  is  proper  that  he  return  to 
take  possession  of  his  lands,  and  do  homage  as  duke  of  Lancaster." 
Such  speeches  were  common  throughout  England,  but  especially  in 
London,  where  the  earl  of  Derby  was  a  hundred  times  more  beloved 
than  king  Richard.  Notwithstanding  these  murmurs,  and  that  he 
was  Spoken  to  on  the  subject,  as  well  as  his  ministers,  nothing  was 
done  :  on  the  contrary,  the  king  showed  he  was  more  irritated  against 
)he  earl.  In  this  he  was  very  badly  advised ;  for  if,  on  the  death  of 
iis  uncle,  he  had  sent  for  the  earl  of  Derby,  and  said  to  him  :  "  Fair 
sousin,  you  are  welcome.  You  are  now  duke  of  Lancaster,  and, 
after  us,  the  greatest  personage  in  the  realm  :  we  will,  therefore,  that 
you  remain  with  us;  and  we  will  be  governed  by  your  counsels,  and 
do  nothing  without  your  approbation  ;"  he  would  then  have  continued 
king  of  England,  and  avoided  the  unfortunate  end  that  was  awaiting 
him :  the  cata.strophe  was  now  so  near  at  hand  that  he  could  no  way 
avoid  it,  as  you  shall  speedily  hear. 


CHAPTER    cm. 

(HE  KINe  OF  ENSLAND  .MAKES  THE  KINO  OF  FRANCE  ACQUAINTED  WITH 
THE  DEATH  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  LANCASTER,  BUT  DOES  NOT  NOTICE  IT  TO 
THE  ear:,  of   derby,  THOUOH  SON  TO  THE  LATE  DUKE. 

The  news  of  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster  was  Soon  public 
n  France.     King  Richard  wrote  an  account  of  it  to  the  king  with  a 


sort  of  joy,  but  did  not  notice  it  to  the  earl  of  Derby.  The  earl,  how 
ever,  knew  it  as  soon,  if  not  sooner  than  the  king  of  France,  frooi 
his  people  in  England.  He  clothed  himself  and  his  attendants  in 
deep  {nourning,  as  was  right,  and  had  his  obsequies  grandly  per- 
formed ;  at  which  were  present,  the  king  of  France,'  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  their  three  uncles,  and  numbers  of  the  prelates  and  great 
barons  of  France,  for  the  earl  was  much  liked  by  all.  The  French 
barons  visited  him  often,  and  some  were  displeased  at  and  took  part 
in  his  misfortunes:  he' was  an  amiable  knight,  courteous  and  pleas- 
ant to  every  one,  and  it  was  currently  said,  the  king  of  England 
was  very  ill  advised  not  to  recal  him.  To  say  the  truth,  if  the  king 
had  wisely  considered  consequences,  he  would  have  done  it :  ufiaira 
would  not  have  turned  out  so  miserably  as  they  did.  The  earl  of 
Derby  was  now,  by  the  death  of  his  father,  duke  of  Lancaster,  and 
the  most  potent  baron  in  England,  second  to  none  but  the  king,  and 
by  his  advice  the  ki.ig  should  be  governed. 

The  king  and  hix  ministers  should  not  have  forgotten  that  the 
people  of  England,  more  particularly  the  Londoners,  had  frequently 
risen  against  the  government ;  that  the  king  was  not  populal'  with 
any  rank  of  men  ;  and  that,  during  the  life  of  the  duke  of  Glonces- 
ter,  he  had  suffered  many  vexations,  and  even  personal  danger.  When 
the  citizens  of  London  and  the  deputies  from  the  great  towns  waited 
on  the  king  at  Eltham,  to  petition  for  the  abolition  of  the  war  taxes, 
their  plan  was  (by  the  secret  advice  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester  and 
other  lords,)  to  seize  the  king  and  queen,  and  choose  another  in  his 
room.  King  Richard  and  his  queen  were  to  be  confined  and  allowed 
a  sufficiency  for  their  maintenance  during  their  lives.  The  duke  of 
Gloucester  had  requested  his  nephew,  son  to  the  daughter  of  the 
duke  of  Clarence,  called  John  earl  of  March,  to  take  charge  of  the 
government  of  England  ;  but  be  had  excused  himself  from  so  doing, 
and  the  meeting  was  dismissed  in  tolerable  good  humor  by  the  pru- 
dence and,  temper  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  and  Richard  reigned 
with  greater  prosperity  than  before.  The  king  was  not  unacquainted 
with  these  designs  against  him ;  and  by  tlie  wicked  counsel  of  those 
about  his  person,  who  gave  him  to  understand  the  duke  of  Glouces- 
ter was  at  the  bottom  of  this  plot,  under  pretence  of  great  affection 
he  had  him  arrested  in  the  night,  and  carried  over  to  Calais,  where 
he  was  strangled.  This  caused  a  great  noise  in  England,  and  pro- 
posals were  made  for  dethroning  the  king  ;  but  the  duke  of  Lancas. 
ler,  with  his  usual  prudence  and  wisdom,  although  the  duke  of  Glou. 
cester  was  his  brother,  and  he  was  sorely  afflicted  by  his  death,  con. 
sidering  he  could  not  restore  him  to  life  and  the  consequences  thai 
might  ensue,  again  appeased  these  discontents;  and  his  nephew, 
king  Richard,  was  more  feared  than  ever. 

The  kiug  ought  to  have  remembered  all  these  circumstances,  and 
hkewise  that  the  earl  of  Derby  was  the  most  popular  man  in  Eng 
land  with  every  description  of  men,  and  should  therefore  instantly, 
on  the  death  of  his  father,  have  recalled  him.     But  the  king  had  no 
such  inclination :  on  the  contrary,  he  immediately  sent  his  officers  to  ,- 
take  possession  of  his  lands  and  seize  their  rents,  declaring,  that,    ' 
during  his  banishment,  neither  the  earl  nor  his  family  should  receive  ^ 
any  of  his  revenues  in  England.     He  also,  to  the  great  vexation  of  I 
such  as  were  attached  to  the  earl  or  his  children,  disposed  of  several  ^ 
estates  in  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  to  some  of  his  knights,  and  to   k 
whoever  asked  for  them.     The  English  barons  gieatly  blamed  bin'  \j 
for  this,  and  said :  "  It  is  clear  the  king  of  England  bears  no  gooo     | 
will  to  his  cousin,  the  earl  of  Derby,  when  he  refuses  to  recal   him 
and  suffer  him  to  take  possession  of  his  inheritance.     He  would 
with  his  children,  be  a  grand  support  to  the  crown,  and-'a  staff  U 
lean  on,  but  he  acts  quite  contrary,  by  thus  keeping  him  out  of  th« 
kingdom,  in  a  disagreeable  state,  and  which  he  would  make  worse 
if  he  could.     He  has  taken  possession  of  his  lands,  and  sent  hither 
his  officers,  as  if  they  were  legally  his  own,  who  treat  the  tenants 
worse  than  any  in  England :  should  they  complain,  during  the  ab. 
sence  of  their  lord,  they  are  not  attended  to.     It  is  no  sign  of  affec 
tion  or  justice  toward  the  earl  of  Derby  and  his  children,  when  ho 
thus  seizes  the  inheritance  of  Lancaster,  that  descends  to  them  as 
the  true  heirs  of  the  lady  Blanche,  daughter  of  Henry  duke  of  Lan- 
caster, and  likewise  that  from  their  mother,  the  daughter  of  the  earl 
of  Hereford  and  Northampton,  and  constable  of  England,  which  he 
IS  daily   distributing   piece-meal   to   any   person   according   to  his 
pleasure.     This  conduct  is  contrary  to  reason  and  justice,  and  so 
greatly  disliked  by  the  good  people  of  England,  that  things  cannot 
longer  remain  in  their  present  state." 

Such  convereations  were  general  among  the  nobles,  prelates,  and 
commonalty  of  England  In  like  manner,  the  lords  in  France,  who 
heard  of  this  matter,  and  were  acquainted  with  the  earl  of  Derby. 
PnlnH\""j-^°"*f''*'  "According  to  our  opinion,  this  king  of 
England  has  formed  too  great  a  hatred  against  the  earl  of.DeTby, 

ril  J^n  L°"''"f  •™*"i;.  ?^  ^'  "  e'^^^f"!  ^"'J  courteous  knight  io 
thinlnf  v.-  "fu  '""•  .^"''^'  *^  ''"g  "'■  England  knows  some 
things  of  him  that  we  do  not,  or  he  is  miserably  advised:  it  is  sur- 

fhTLct 'Tl  "^  ^r"*'  ^'  *''°*«'  *«  '^"ke  of  Orleans,  and 
hehrnl»  f  \«"-y'?"g"'"iy.''°d  Bourbon,  do  not  interfere  in 
the  business,  for  he  is  daily  with  some  of  them.  They  would  have 
greater  weight  than  any  others,  and  the  king  of  England  would  do 

kinL  of  #  ^r  k"1  ^'°\^''^l  *°  ^  ""««"■  ^^°  '«  daughter  to  the 
king  of  France ;  but,  as  they  have  not  taken  any  steps  in  the  matter 
It  behooves  us  to  hold  our  peace."    In  truth,  the  ki^  of  FrL^e  a^d 
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Kw  family  were  perfectly  well  disposed  toward  the  earl  of  Derby, 
whom  they  greatly  respected,  and  Virished  always  for  his  company. 
It  was  considered  that  he  was  a  widower,  likely  to  marry  again,  and 
that  the  duke  of  Berry  had  a  daughter,  who  though  so  young,  was  a 
widow  of  two  husbands:  she  had  been  first  married  to  Louis  de 
Blois,  who  had  died  in  his  youth,  and  then  to  the  lord  Philip  d'Artois, 
count  d'Eu,  who  died  in  Tui-key,  as  you  have  read  in  this  history. 
Mary  of  Berry  wm  not  more  than  twenty.three  years  old,  and  a 
marriage  between  he;  and  the  earl  of  Derby  was  talked  oif  and  nearly 
concluded. 

The  duke  of  Berry  knew  well  that  the  earl  of  Derby  was  the 
greatest  heir.apparent  in  England,  as  did  the  king  of  France,  who 
was  anxious  this  match  should  take  place,  on  account  of  his  daughter 
being  queen  of  England.  It  was  natural  to  imagine  that  two  such 
ladies,  so  nearly  related,  would  be  agreeable  company  to  each  other, 
and  that  the  kingdoms  of  France  and  England  would  enjoy  longer 
peace,  and  be  more  intimately  connected.  All  this  would  probably 
have  been  true,  if  it  could  have  been  accomplished,  but  king  Rich, 
ard  and  his  council  broke  off  all  these  measures.  Whatever  mis- 
fortunes fate  has  decreed  cannot  be  prevented  j  they  must  have 
their  course  ;  and  those  that  befel  king  Richard  are  wonderful  indeed 
o  think  on.  He  might  indeed  have  avoided  them,  but  what  must  be 
will  be. 

I,  John  Froissart,  author  of  these  chronicles,  will  literally  say  what, 
in  my  younger  days,  I  heard  at  a  mansion-  called  Berkhampstead, 
distant  from  London  thirty  miles,  and  which,  at  the  time  I  am  speak- 
ing of,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1361,  belonged  to  the  prince  of  Wales, 
father  to  king  Richard.  As  the  prince  eyid  princess  were  about  to 
leave  England  for  Aquitaine,  to  hold  their  state,  the  king  of  England, 
queen  Philippa,  my  mistress,  the  dukes  of  Clarence,  Lancaster,  the 
lord  Edmund,  who  was  afterwards  earl  of  Cambridge  and  duke  of 
York,  with  their  children,  came  to  this  mansion  to  visit  the  prince 
and  take  leave  of  him.  I  was  at  that  time  twenty-four  years  old, 
and  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  chamber  to  my  lady  the  queen.  During 
this  visit,  as  I  was  seated  on  a  bench,  I  heard  the  following  conver- 
sation from  a  knight  to  some  of  the  ladies  of  the  queen.  He  said  : 
"  There  was  in  that  country  a  book  called  Brut,  which  many  say 
contains  the  prophecies  of  Merlin.  According  to  its  contents,  nei- 
ther the  prince  of  Wales  nor  duke  of  Clarence,  though  sons  to  king 
Edward,  will  wear  the  crovpn  of  England,  but  it  will  fall  to  the  house 
of  Lancaster."  When  the  knight  said  this,  the  earl  of  Derby  was 
not  born  :  hie  birth  was  seven  years  after.  This  prophecy,  however, 
was  verified,  for  I  have  since  seen  Henry,  earl  of  Derby,  king  of 
England.  

CHAPTER    CIV. 

THE  TKEATY  OF  MARRIASE  BETWEEN  THE  EAKL  OF  DEUBT  AHD  THE 
DAUaHTEE  OF- THE  DUKE  OF  BERRY  IS  BROKEN  OFF  BY  THE  KINS  Of 
EN&LAND,  THROUSH  THE  MEANS  OF  THE  EARL  OF  SALISBURY. 

The  moment  king  Richard  learnt  that  a  treaty  of  mai-riage  was 
going  forward,  witn  the  approbation  of  all  parties,  between  the  earl 
of  Derby  and  the  lady  Mary  of  Borryf  he  became  very  thoughtful  and 
much  displeased  thereat.  He  said  to  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  in  whom 
he  had  great  confidence  :  "  My  lord,  you  must  make  yourself  ready 
to  go  to  Paris ;  I  will  give  you  credential  letters  to  the  king  our 
father,  and  to  our  well.beloved  brother  and  uncles.  Tell  them  to 
beware  of  forming  any  alliance  or  marriage  with  such  a  traitor  as  the 
earl  of  Derby,  who  would  have  betrayed  his  sovereign :  you  are  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  the  fact :  and,  with  your  good  underetanding, 
act  in  such  wise  that  I  shall  be  satisfied,  and  this  marriage  be  put 
aside."  The  earl  of  Sshsbury  replied ;  "  Sire,  I  shall  punctually 
obey  all  your  commands ;  but,  if  this  marriage  could  be  broken  off 
by  any  other  means  than  mine,  I  shall  be  very  thankful  to  you." 
"  Earl  of  Salisbury,"  answered  the  king,  "  make  no  excuses  ;  for  I 
will  and  entreat  that  you  go  thither,  and  whatever  may  be  the  conse- 
quences I  will  support  you  through  them."  "  Well,  sire,"  said  the 
earl,  "  since  you  specially  command  me,  and  the  matter  seems  to 
interest  you  so  much,  I  will  undertake  it,  but  I  go  very  unwillingly." 
"  Hasten  your  preparation  as  much  as  yun  can,"  replied  the  king, 
"  that  the  treaty  of  marriage  be  not  too  far  advanced." 

The  earr of  Salisbury  was  soon  ready,  and,  having  had  his  creden- 
tial letters  sealed, "he  departed  from  the  king,  who  at  the  time  resided 
with  his  queen  at  Leeds-castle.  He  carried  with  him  private  letters 
from  the  queen  to  the  king  and  queen  of  France,  and  to  her  brother 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  and,  hastening  his  journey,  arrived  at  Dover, 
where,  the  wind  being  favorable,  he  embarked,  and  landed  at  Calais. 
He  was  received  by  the  king's  half-brother,  the  earl  of  Huntingdon, 
governor  of  Calais,  to  whom  he  told  part  of  his  business.  He  made 
no  long  stay  at  Calais,  but  continued  his  ro4d  through  Amiens  to 
Paris,  and  wherever  he  passed  he  was  well  entertained.  On  his 
arrival  at  Pans,  he  lodged  at  the  White  Horse,  in  the  square  of  the 
Greve.*  After  hs  had  dressed  himself,  he  waited  on  the  king  and 
queen,  and  delivered  his  credential  letters :  when  the  king  of  France 
bad  perused  them,  he  took  the  earl  of  Salisbury  aside  and  demanded 
!fes  business.  The  earl  related  to  him  very  minutely  everything  he 
nad  been  charged  with  by  the  king  of  England,  and  called  the  earl  of 

•  Tbe  HBS,  ur.  "  al  he  chateau  de  Fettus,  in  the  nie  du  Tiioir." 


Derby  a  traitor  to  his  natural  lord.  The  king,  on  hearing  this  exprea 
sion,  was  angered  (for  he  had  taken  so  strong  a  liking  to  the  earl  o! 
Derby,  that  he  would  not  hear  anything  said  in  his  dispraise,)  and 
gave  back  the  letters  to  the  earl,  saying :  "  Eari  of  Salisbury,  we 
readily  Relieve  what  you  tell  us ;  but  our  son  of  England  beara  toe 
great  a  hatred  to  our  cousin  of  Derby,  and  we  wonder  he  has  con. 
tinned  it  so  long,  for  we  think  that  his  court  would  be  better  adorned 
if  he  were  jiear  his  person,  and  those  who  have  the  most  weight  in 
his  council  ought  to  advise  him  to  recal  his  cousin."  "  Very  dear 
sire,"  replied  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  "  I  only  act  as  I  have  been 
ordered."  "  That  is  true,"  said  the  king :  "  we  are  not  angry  with 
you,  for  perchance  our  son  may  know  of  these  matters  more  than  we 
can  :  execute  the  commission  you  have  been  charged  with."  The 
earl  then  waited  on  the  duke  of  Berry,  and  delivered  his  message 
from  king  Richard.  The  duke  made  no  answer,  but  went  to  &e 
king  at  the  hotel  de  Saint  Pol,  and  asked  if  he  had  received  any 
news  from  England.  The  king  told  him  all  that  had  passed  between 
him  and  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  and  a  privy  council  of  the  king's 
uncles  and  principal  lords,  was  summoned  on  the  occasion.  They 
said  :  "  The  king  of  England  must  fear  very  much  the  earl  of  Derby, 
from  circumstances  tha-t  we  are  ignorant  of,  and  that  have  not  been 
made  public.  We  ought  to  be  more  attached  to  him  than  the  earl 
of  Derby,  from  his  connection  with  us  by  marriage ;  and,  as  we  have 
been  informed,  he  will  be  greatly  displeased  if  we  proceed  in  the 
marriage  of-the  earl  of  Derby  with  the  countess  d'Eu,  we  must  break 
it  off.  We  have  only  to  conceal  what  we  have  heard  from  England 
until  the  earl  of  Salisbury  be  returned." 

'I'he  king  and  his  council  adopted  this  resolution.  When  the  earl 
of  Salisbury  had  completed  the  business  he  had  been  sent  on  to 
Paris,  he  took  leave  of  the  king  and  his  lords,  and  departed.  The 
king,  however,  showed  he  was  more  displeased  than  otherwise  a< 
the  intelligence  he  had  brought,  and  returned  to  the  earl  his  creden. 
tial  letters,  refusing  to  accept  of  them,  from  his  partiality  to  the  earl 
of  Derby.  This  last  knew  of  the  earl  of  Salisbury  being  at  Paris, 
but  they  never  saw  each  other ;  and  the  earl  of  Salisbury  returned 
to  Calais  without  speaking  to  the  earl  of  Derby,  and  thence  to  Eng. 
land  to  report  the  success  of  his  mission. 

The  earl  of  Derby  was  much  displeased  that  the  earl  of  Salisbury 
should  leave  Paris  without  seeing  him,  and  augured  from  it  nothing 
favorable.  His  council  were  of  the  same  opinion,  and  said  to  him  • 
"  My  lord,  you  will  soon  perceive  such  things  as  you  little  dream  of^ 
although  they  are  as  yet  hid  from  you.  The  French  are  a  close  and 
subtle  people:  perhaps  the  king  of  England  and  his  minions  are 
vexed  that  the  king  of  trance  and  his  court  show  you  such  honor 
and  affection ;  perhaps  also  it  may  be  rumored  in  England  that  you 
propose  marrying  the  lady  Mary  of  Berry,  and  king  Richard,  to 
whom  this  intelligence  will  not  be  agreeable,  has  sent  over  to  have 
it  broken  off:  should  that  be  the  case,  you  will  speedily  hear  of  it." 
Thus,  as  the  knights  and  council  of  the  earl  of  Derby  had  supposed 
matters  were,  did  they  turn  out.  About  a  month  after  the  departure 
of  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  the  commissioners  from  liie  eayl  of  Derby 
renewed  the  matter  of  the  marriage  with  the  lady  Mary  of  Berry  : 
but  those  on  the  part  of  the  duke  replied :  "  Tell  my  lord  of  Derby, 
that  when  he  is  in  the  presence  of  the  king  and  his  brother  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  he  may  propose  this  business  himself;  for  we  cannot  say 
more  on  the  subject,  since  it  is  not  agreeable  to  our  employers  thai 
we  longer  interfere  in  it." 

These  words  were  repeated  to  the  eari  of  Derby,  who  suspected 
nothing  more  was  meant  by  it  than  to  hasten  the  marriage ;  for  the 
king  of  France  and 'his  lords  had  shown  outwardly  as  much  eag£r. 
ness  for  the  match  as  ever.  He  remembered  what  had  been  told 
him,  and  at  a  proper  opportunity,  when  the  king  and  his  lords  were 
together,  renewed  his  proposal  of  marriage.  The  duke  of  Burgundy 
having  been  charged  with  the  answer,  replied,  "  Cousin  of  Derby, 
we  cannot  think  of  marrying  our  cousin  to  a  traitor."  The  earl  in 
stantly  changed  color  on  hearing  this  expression,  and  said  :  "  Sir,  I 
am  in  the  presence  of  my  lord  the  king,  and  must  interrupt  youi 
speech,  to  answer  the  expression  you  have  used.  I  never  was  noi 
never  thought  of  being  a  traitor ;  and  if  any  one  dare  to  charge  me 
with  treason,  I  am  ready  to  answer  him  now,  or  at  whatever  time 
it  may  please  the  king  to  appoint."  "  No,  cousin,"  said  the  king, 
"  I  do  not  believe  you  will  find  any  man  in  France  that  will  chal. 
lenge  your  honor.  The  expression  my  uncle  has  used  comes  from 
England."  The  earl  of  Derby  cast  himself  on  his  .tnees,  and  re. 
plied,  "My  lord,!  willingly  believe  you:  may  God  preserve  all  my 
friends,  and  confound  mine  enemies !"  The  king  made  the  earl 
rise,  and  said  :  "  Earl,  be  appeased :  all  this  matter  will  end  well  ; 
and  when  you  shall  be  on  good  terms  with  every  one,  we  can  then 
talk  of  marriage.  But  it  will  be  first  necessary  that  you  have  pos. 
session  of  your  duchy  of  Lancaster;  for  it  is  the  custom  of  France, 
and  of  many  countries  on  this  side  the  s<  a,  that  when  a  lord  marries 
with  the  consent  of  his  lord  paramount,  should  he  have  one,  he  set. 
ties  a  dower  on  his  wife."  Upon  this,  wine  and  spices  were  brought; 
the  conversation  ended ;  and,  when  the  king  retired  to  his  closet, 
every  one  went  away. 

The  eari  of  Derby,  on  his  return  to  the  h6tel  de  Clisson,  was  bit. 
teriy  enraged,  and  not  without  reason,  to  be  accused  of  treason,  v.  hen 
he  thought  himself  one  of  the  most  loyal  knights  in  the  universe,  and 
in  the  presence  too  of  the  king  of  France,  who  had  shown  him  m 
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much  affection  and  courtesy,  and  that  this  accusation  should  have 
Deen  brought  from  England  by  the  earl  of  Salisbury.  His  knights 
pacified  him  as  well  as  they  could,  by  Baying :  "  My  lord,  whoever 
wishes  to  live  in  this  world,  must  sometimes  suffer  trouble.  Comfort 
yourself  for  the  present,  and  bear  all  things  with  patience  :  perhaps 
you  will  hereafter  have  it  made  up  in  joy  and  glory.  Of  all  the  lords 
on  this  side  of  the  sea,  the  king  of  France  loves  you  the  most,  and, 
from  what  we  hear  and  see,  he  will  instantly  prevent  any  insult  be. 
ing  offered  you.  You  should  be  thankful  to  him  and  his  uncles  for 
having  kept  this  matter  secret  during  the  stay  of  the  earl  of  Salis- 
bury, and  until  he  was  landed  in  England."  "  Indeed !"  replied  the 
earl :  "  I  should  have  thought  it  more  loyal  to  have  made  the  charge 
while  he  was  here,  than  to  have  waited  so  long.  I  could  then  have 
been  enabled  sufficiently  to  exculpate  myself  in  the  presence  of  the 
king  and  his  lords,  so  that  my  innocency  would  have  been  apparent ; 
but  I  must  now  submit  to  the  disgrace  until  I  shall  wipe  it  off." 
"  My  lord,"  answered  the  knights,  "  all  faults  cannot  be  corrected  at 
once  :  have  patience,  we  hope  things  will  turn  out  better  in  England 
than  you  think.  The  affection  the  whole  country  bear  you  will  very 
soon,  if  it  please  God,  deliver  you  from  all  dangers."  Thus  did  his 
Knights  attempt  to  comfort  the  earl  of  Derby,  who  was  more  cast 
down  than  man  ever  was ;  and  what  they  had  uttered  by  chance, 
for  consolation,  turned  out  true,  as  I  shall  now  relate. 

It  was  known  in  England  that  the  earl  of  Salisbury  had  been  sent 
to  France  with  credential  letters,  and  that,  on  the  strength  of  them, 
he  had  accused  the  earl  of  Derby  to  the  king  of  France  and  his 
uncles,  as  a  perjured,  false,  and  wicked  traitor,  which  words  had 
greatly  angered  many  of  the  prelates  and  barons  of  the  kingdom. 
They  said,  when  among  themselves:  "The  earl  of  Salisbury  has 
done  very  wrong  to  carry  such  a  message  to  France,  and  make  so 
neavy  a  charge  against  the  most  honorable  man  in  the  world.  The 
day  will  come  when  he  shall  repent  of  this,  and  say, '  It  weighs 
neavily  on  me  that  I  ever  carried  a  message  to  France  against  the 
earl  of  Derby.' "  The  Londoners  were  exceedingly  enraged  against 
the  king  and  his  ministers  for  their  conduct,  and  said,:  "  Ah,  gallant 
and  courteous  earl  of  Derby^  how  great  are  the  jealousies  and  ha. 
treda  against  thee,  when,  to  overwhelm  thee  with  disgrace  and  vex. 
ation,  they  charge  thee  with  treason !  It  was  not  enough  for  the 
king  and  his  minions  to  force  thee  out  of  the  kingdom,  but  they 
must  add  this  charge  also ;  but,  by  God,  all  things  have  an  end,  and 
their  turn  may  come."  "  Alas !"  cried  the  people,  "  what  have  his 
children  done  ?  when  the  king  seizes  their  inheritance,  which  ought 
to  be  theirs  by  direct  succession  from  grandfather  and  father.  There 
must  be  some  change  in  public  measures,  for  we  neither  can  nor  will 
suffer  them  to  go  on  longer." 


CHAPTER.  CV. 

RIKO  mCHABD  OF  ENOLAND  PROCLAIMS  A  TOtJKNAMBNT,  WHICH  IS  AT. 
TEKDED  BY  VERY  FEW  PERSOMS.  0»  SETTISB  OCT  FOR  IRELAND  BE 
BANISHES  THE  EARL  OF  NORTHUMBERLAND  AND  HIS  SON  THE  SINSDOM. 

Soon  after  the  return  of  the  earl  of  Salisbury  from  France  to  Eng. 
land,  king  Richard  had  proclaimed  throughout  his  realm  and  in 
Scotland,  that  a  grand  tournament  would  be  held  at  Windsor,  by 
forty  knights  and  forty  squires,  clothed  in  green,  with  the  device  of 
a  white  falcon,  against  all  comers,  and  that  the  queen  of  England, 
well  attended  by  ladies  and  damsels,  would  be  at  this  feast.  The 
queen  was  indeed  present  at  the  tournament  in  magnificent  array, 
but  very  few  of  the  barons  attended  ;  the  greater  part  of  the  knights 
and  squires  of  England  were  disgusted  with  the  king,  for  the  banish- 
ment of  the  earl  of  Derby,  the  injuries  he  was  doing  the  earl's  chil. 
dren,  the  murder  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  that  had  been  committed 
in  the  castle  of  Calais,  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Arundel,  whom  he 
had  beheaded  in  London,  and  the  perpetual  exile  of  the  earl  of  War. 
wick.  None  of  the  kindred  of  these  lords  came  to  the  feast,  which 
was  of  course  very  poorly  attended. 

The  king,  after  this  tournament,  made  preparations  to  go  to  Ire. 
land.  He  left  his  queen,  Isabella,  and  her  household  at  Windsor 
castle,  and  took  the  road  to  Bristol,  where  he  laid  in  ample  purvey, 
ances  and  stores.  He  had  with  him  full  two  thousand  lances,  knights 
and  squires,  and  ten  thousand  archers.  When  the  Londoners  heard 
he  was  set  out,  they  began  to  murmur  together  and  say  :  "  Well ! 
Richard  of  Bordeaux  has  taken  the  road  to  Bristol  for  Ireland.  It 
will  be  his  destruction :  never  will  he  return  thence  Jo  joy,  more  than 
his  ancestor,  king  Edwari,  who  governed  his  realm  so  foolishly, 
through  the  counsels  of  the  Despencers,  and  paid  for  it.  This  Rich.' 
ard  of  Bordeaux  has  confided  so  long  in  weak  and  wicked  counsel. 
iors,  that  it  cannot  longer  be  borne." 

You  must  know,  that  although  many  barons,  knights,  and  squires 
accompanied  the  king  in  his  expedition  to  Ireland,  they  were  much 
discontented  with  him,  and  did  not  follow  him  with  a  good  will. 
When  they  were  together,  they  conversed,  saying,  "  Our  king  gov. 
eras  very  badly,  and  too  readily  believes  weak  couusel."  This  was 
so  often  and  so  loudly  spoken  of  throughout  the  realm,  particularlvj 
by  the  earl  of  Northumberland  -and  his  son  Harry  Percy,  that  the 
king's  ministers  heard  of  it  and  said  to  the  king  :  "  Sire,  the  earl  of 
Northumberland  and  his  son  say  things  that  must  not  be  suffered, 
iior  they  want  to  excite  your  subjects  to  rise  against  you.     Every 


rebel  must  bci  punished,  one  after  another,  that  the  greatest  baroni 
may  fear  you,  and  take  example."  "  That  is  true,"  replied  the  king; 
"  how  shall  I  act  on  this  occasion  ?'  "  We  will  tell  you,  sire  :  they 
are  to  join  this  expedition,  but  not  yet  arrived.  When  they  come, 
order  them  to  your  presence  by  the  earl  of  Salisbury  or  any  other 
you  please,  and  then  remonstrate  with  them  on  the  injurious  speeche* 
they  have  uttered  against  you  and  your  ministers.  You  will  hear 
what  answer  they  make,  and,  as  that  may  be,  consider  how  you 
shall  punish  them,  by  imprisonment  or  otherwise."  The  king  replied, 
"  You  say  well,  and  what  you  advise  shall  be  done." 

The  earl  of  Northumberland  and  his  son  had  good  friends  on  thia 
expedition,  by  whom  great  part  of  the  secret  councils  of  the  kii(g 
were" revealed  :  they  were  strongly  advised  not  to  join  the  armament 
nor  appear  in  the  king's  presence,  for  that  he  was  so  wroth  with  them, 
they  would  at  least  be  severely  reprimanded,  if  not  imprisoned.  On 
hearing  this,  they  retarded  their  journey  toward  Bristol ;  for,  accord, 
ing  to  the  intelligence  sent  them,  had  they  come,  they  would  have 
run  a  risk  of  their  lives.  The  king's  ministers,  perceiving  the  eari 
of  Northumberland  did  not  arrive,  said  to  him,  "  See,  sire,  if  we  did 
not  tell  you  the  truth :  neither  the  earl  of  Northumberland  nor  his 
son  condescend  to  serve  you,  although  ordered  ;  and,  if  you  send 
them  a  special  summons,  you  will  have  a  confirmation  that  what  we 
have  told  you  is  true."  The  king  said,  it  should  be  done.  Letters 
were  signed,  sealed,  and  sent  off  by  a  special  messenger,  containing 
orders  for  the  earl  of  Northumberland  and  sir  Henry  Percy  instantly 
to  join  the  king's  forces,  and  perform  their  duties  as  they  were 
bounden  to  do.  The  messenger  continued  his  journey  to  a  very 
handsome  castle*  of  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  on  the  borders  of 
Scotland,  and  delivered  his  letters.  The  earl  read  them  attentively, 
and  then  gave  them  to  his  son. 

They  determined  to  entertain  the  messenger  well,  and  to  write  to 
the  king  to  excuse  themselves,  as  they  were  no  way  prepared,  nor 
could  they  leave  their  own  country,  as  the  king  had  a  sufficiency  of 
men  for  the  business  he  was  going  upon.  The  messenger  returned 
with  his  answers  and  gave  them  to  the  king ;  but  they  were  not 
agreeable  to  him  nor  to  his  ministers,  and  for  this  and  other  charges, 
which  were  publicly  made  against  the  earl  of  Northumberland  and 
his  son,  they  were  banished  England,  never  to  return  until  recalled 
by  the  king.  This  sentence  was  published  in  London,  and  in  all 
the  fowns  of  England,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  citizens,  who 
could  not  conceive  why  they  had  thus  been  so  severely  punished , 
for  they  had  always  considered  the  earl  of  Northumberland  and  sir 
Henry  Percy  as  two  of  the  most  loyal  subjects  in  the  realm.  Some 
said,  when  conversing  on  this  matter,  that "  the  ministers  of  llie  king 
hated  them,  and  would  in  the  end  cause  their  master's  destrucliun. 
It  may  be  that  the  earl  and  his  son  have  talked  too  freely  about  the 
king's  ministei^,  and  his  foolish  government :  and,  as  truth  is  n(jl 
always  agreeable,  these  gallant  knights  suffer  for  it ;  but  those  who 
have  now  judged  them  may  hereafter  have  their  turn." 

Such  were  the  conversations  of  the  discontented  Londoners,  as 
well  as  of  the  majority  of  the  English  people.  The  earl  and  his  son 
Were  connected  by  blood  with  the  noblest  and  richest  families,  who 
were  exasperated  by  their  banishment ;  and  among  them  his  brother, 
sir  Thomas  Percy,  who  had  done  many  very  great  services  to  the 
crown  of  England.  When  the  earl  heard  of  his  banishment,  he  sum. 
raoned  all  his  friends  and  relations ;  but  many  were  with  the  king 
and  could  not  attend.  On  their  assembling,  he  consulted  them  how 
he  should  act  in  the  disgrace  the  king  had  so  undeservedly  heaped 
on  him ;  and  it  was  determined  to  send  to  Scotland,  to  request  the 
king  would  afford  the  earl  and  his  son  an  asylum  in  that  country  until 
affairs  should  mend,  or  the  king's  anger  be  pacified.  This  resolution 
was  adopted,  and  a  messenger  sent  to  the  king  of  Scotland  to  make 
the  above  request.  King  Robert,  the  earl  Archibald  of  Douglas,  and 
the  barons  of  Scotland,  cheerfully  complied  with  it,  and  returned  for 
answer,  that  the  kingdom  was  ready  to  receive  them ;  and,  if  they 
wanted  five  or  six  hundred  lances,  they  would  be  instantly  at  their 
service,  on  hearing  from  them.  This  answer  was  highly  pleasing  to 
the  earl  of  Northumberland  and  his  kindred ;  and  things  remained 
in  this  state,  the  earl  in  his  own  country  among  his  friends  ;  for  kin^ 
Richard  and  his  advisers  had  in  a  short  time  so  much  to  do,  that 
they  had  no  leisure  to  attend  to  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  nor  to 
say  to  him,  "  Quit  the  kingdom,  or  we  will  force  you."  They  were 
obliged  to  give  up  all  thoughts  but  for  their  own  safety,  as  you  will 
hear  in  the  course  of  this  history. 


CHAPTER    CVI. 

THE  ENSLISH,  AND  PARTIOULARLT  THE  LONDONERS,  RISE  IN  FATOS  OF  TBI 
EARL  OF  DERBY  ASAINST  KINO  RICHARD. 

DuRiNO  the  time  king  Richard  was  holding  his  court  at  Bristol  and 
in  that  neighborhood,  there  was  a  general  insurrection  of  the  people 
of  England.  The  courts  of  justice  were  closed  ;  at  which  many  of 
the  prelates,  barons  and  prudent  part  of  the  people,  who  only  wanted 
for  peace  and  to  pay  what  was  lawful,  were  much  dejected.  A  stop 
was  put  to  all  traffic,  for  merchants  dared  not  travel  for  fear  of  being 
robbed,  and  having  no  courts  to  apply  to  for  redress.     All  these  thing! 
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/ireie  very  prejudicial,  and  contrary  to  the  usual  cuatoms  of  the  coun- 
try ;  for  in  general  all  people,  laborers  and  tradesmen,  lived  peace, 
abiy,  and  followed  their  occupations  without  hindrance,  but  it  was 
now  quite  the  contrary.  When  merchants  went  with  their  goods 
from  one  town  to  another,  and  had  any  money  in  their  purses,  it  was 
taken  from  them.  The  farmers'  houses  were  pillaged  of  grain,  and 
llieir  beeves,  pigs  and  sheep  carried  away,  without  the  owners  da- 
ring to  say  a  word.  These  enormities  increased  so  much,  there  was 
nothing  but  complaints  heard.  The  common  people  said,  "Times 
are  sadly  changed  for  the  worse  since  the  days  of  king  Edward  of 
happy  memory.  Justice  was  then  rigorous  in  punishing  the  wicked. 
Then  there  was  no  man  in  England  daring  enough  to  take  a  fowl  or 
Aeep  i^ithout  paying  for  them,  but  now  they  carry  off  all  things,  and 
we  must  not  speak.  This  cannot  go  on  without  the  country  being 
ruiued,  and  yet  no  one  attempts  to  check  it.  We  have  a  good-for- 
nothing  king,  who  only  attends  to  his  idle  pleasures  ;  and,  as  it  should 
seem,  he  cares  not  how  public  affairs  are  managed,  so  that  his  incli- 
nations are  gratified  We  must  look  for  a  remedy,  or  our  enemies 
and  ill-wishera  will  be  rejoiced  and  laugh  at  us.  King  Richard  has 
made  his  brother  the  earl  of  Huntingdon,  governor  of  Calais,  and 
perchance  there  may  be  some  underhand  treaties  going  forward  to 
surrender  it  to  the  French,  although  it  be  »d  necessary  and  conve. 
nient  to  England :  should  this  happen  no  nation  will  be  ever  more 
discomfited  than  the  English,  and  with  good  reason,  for  they  will 
lose  the  keys  of  the  entrance  to  France."  These  murmurings  and 
discontents  multiplied ;  and  the  prelates  and  rich  barons  came  to  live 
in  London,  that  they  might  avoid  the  troubles  and  dangers  which 
mere  increasing  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  families  of  those 
whom  the  king  had  put  to  death  or  banished,  were  rejoiced,  and 
.ooked  out  for  greater  mischiefs  as  the  consequence. 

The  citizens  of  London,  who  being  rich  from  their  trade,  are  en- 
abled to  live  in  state,  and  by  whom  the  other  parts  of  England  are 
generally  governed,  foresaw  that  most  dangerous  consequences  would 
ensue,  unless  they  stepped  forward,  as  tliey  had  wisely  done  formerly 
against  king  Edward  and  the  Despencers,  who  had  forced  queen  Isa- 
bella and  the  prince  of  Wales  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  wanted  to 
destroy  them.  The  king  had  no  cause  for  so  doing,  but  they  were 
absent  from  England  three  years.  When  the  Londoners  perceived 
king  Edward  so  besotted  with  the  Despencers,  they  provided  a  remedy 
by  sending  secretly  to  queen  Isabella  information,  that  if  she  could  col- 
lect a  body  of  three  hundred  armed  men,  and  land  with  them  in  Eng- 
land, she  would  find  the  citizens  of  London  and  the  majority  of  the 
nobles  and  commonalty,  ready  *-0  join  her,  and  place  her  on  the  throne. 
The  queen  found  a  friend  in  sir  John  of  Hainault,  lord  of  Beaumont 
and  Chimay,  and  brother  to  count  William  of  Hainault,  who  under, 
took,  through  affection  and  pity,  to  carry  her  and  hereon  back  to  Eng- 
land. He  exerted  himself  so  much  in  her  service,  with  knights  and 
squires,  that  he  collected  a  body  of  four  hundred,  and  landed  them 
in  England,  to  the  great  comfort  of  the  Londoners.  The  citizens 
joined  them,  for,  without  their  assistance  they  would  never  have  ac- 
complished their  enterprise.  King  Edward  was  made  prisoner  at 
Bristol,  and  carried  to  Berkeley  castle,  where  he  died.  His  advisers 
were  all  put  to  death  with  much  cruelty  ;  and  that  same  day  king  Ed- 
ward III.  was  crowned  king  of  England,  in  the  palace  of  Westminster. 

The  Londoners  remembered  all  these  circumstances  very  well ;  for 
the  children  of  those  days,  now  become  men,  had  often  had  them 
told  by  their  fathers,  and  others  read  them  in  the  chronicles  of  those 
times.  They  therefore  said  one  to  another  privately  :  "  Our  ances- 
tors, in  former  days,  provided  a  remedy  for  the  mischiefs  that  afflicted 
the  country,  which  were  not  so  alarming  as  at  this  moment :  if  this 
wicked  king  Richard  be  suffered  to  rule  according  to  his  pleasure, 
we  must  all  be  ruined,  and  the  country  destroyed.  Ever  since  he 
began  his  reign  the  kingdom  has  not  prospered  to  the  degree  in  which 
it  did  before :  he  shows  no  signs  of  being  the  son  of  the  prince  of 
Wales ;  for,  if  he  were  his  son,  he  would  follow  his  manners,  and 
lake  pleasure  in  imitating  his  prowess,  instead  of  idly  dallying  with 
ladies,  and  spending  his  time  among  them,  or  putting  his  confidence 
in  those  who  have  neither  weight  nor  sense,  but  in  amassing  treasures 
and  destroying  England.  Have  not  the  traitors  .near  his  person  in- 
famously murdered  that  valiant  duke  of  Gloucester,  because  he  saw 
cleirly  public  affairs  were  badly  governed,  going  on  from  bad  to  worse, 
and  spoke  boldly  the  truth  concerning  them  ?  Have  they  not  also 
put  to  death  that  gallant  knight  the  earl  of  Arundel,  and  banished 
England,  without  reason,  the  gentle  sir  Henry  of  Lancaster,  earl  of 
Derby,  by  whom,  and  his  four  promising  sons,  the  kingdom  ought 
to  be  supported  1  ■  This  cruel  conduct  is  much  aggravated ;  for,  while 
they  make  the  earl  suffer  many  disgusts  beyond  sea,  they  have  disin- 
herited his  children  of  the  estates  that  devolved  to  them  from  their 
grandmother,  the  lady  Blanche  of  Lancaster,  by  dividing  and  distribu. 
ting  them  daily  to  those  who  are  unworthy  to  possess  them.  Because 
those  two  gallant  knights,  the  earl  of  Northumberland  and  sir  Henry 
Percy,  have  spoken  their  minds  on  this  subje'ct,  king  Richard  has 
also  banished  them  :  it  is  clear  there  will  not  soon  be  any  men  of 
courage  and  honesty  in  the  country,  and  hatreds  and  discontent  are 
now  increasing  everywhere,  so  that  if  a  remedy  be  not  sought  for,  all 
things  will  fall  to  ruin.  The  remedy  is  in  the  earl  of  Derby,  who  is 
now  losing  his  time  in  France :  him  we  must  send  for,  and  on  his 
arrival,  appoint  him  regent  of  the  kingdom,  that  he  may  reform  all 
kbiuea  and  punish  those  who  have  used  him  so  ill.    Richard  of  |{ir- 


deaux  must  be  arrested  and  confined  in  the  tower  of  London,  when 
all  his  actions  will  be  examined  and  put  into  writing,  Which  are  suf- 
ficiently  numerotis,  and  will  prove  clearly  he  is  unworthy  to  govern 
a  kingdom  and  wear  a  crown :  his  acts  are  so  infamous,  that  they 
will  condemn  turn." 


CHAPTER   CVII. 

THE  ASCHBISHOP  CP  OAnTEKBUBT  IS  SENT  TO  FRANCX  BY  THE  LONDOHSU^ 
AST)  OTHEBS  OF  THIIB  FAKTT  a  ENQLAin),  TO  BBraS  BACK  TBB  lABL 
OF  DEBET. 

Such  was  the  language  of  the  Londoners,  and  of  many  others 
throughout  England ;  but,  although  much  was  done  to  excite  the 
people  to  insurrection,  they  would  never  have  attempted  what  they 
did,  if  the  Londoneis  had  not  set  them  the  example.  The  citi> 
zens  of  London,  who,  from  their  power  and  wealth,  lead  the  rest  of 
England,  held  several  secret  councils,  to  which  were  admitted  B>)me 
prelates,  and  knights,  when  they  resolved  to  send  in  search  of  the 
earl  of  Derby,  who  was  residing  at  Paris  or  thereabout,  and  bring 
him  back  to  England.  On  his  return  they  were  to  remonstrate  virith 
him  on  the  weak  government  of  wicked  king  Richard,  and  propose, 
if  he  would  undertake  it,  to  give  him  the  crown,  and  elect  him  and 
his  heirs  kings  for  ever,  on  condition  that  he  promised  to  govern  ac- 
cording to  ancient  usages  of  the  country.  They  next  thought  on 
the  most  proper  person  to  send  on  this  commission :  he  must  be 
prudent  and  brave  ;  for  it  would  be  a  grand  enterprise  to  seduce  the 
earl  from  France,  when  the  king  and  his  uncles  were  showing  him 
every  token  of  love  and  courtesy  ;  and  he  would  not  put  any  belief 
in  the  simple  propositions  of  a  low-born  person,  nor  any  letters  that 
were  sent  him,  but  rather  the  contrary.  In  consequence,  they  en 
tre.ited  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,*  a  man  of  prudence  and  wis- 
dom, to  undertake  it,  who,  for  the  good  of  his  country,  compUed  with 
the  request.  He  made  his  preparations  for  the  journey  so  privately, 
that  none  knew  of  his  departure  but  tho^e  in  the  secret.  He,  with 
six  more,  embarked  on  board  a  vessel  on  the  Thames,  and  landed  at 
Sluys,  thence  he  went  to  Ardembourg,  Ghent,  Oudenarde,  Ath,  Cond^ 
and  Valenciennes,  and  stopped  at  tlie  h6tel  of  the  Swan,  in  the  mar- 
ket-place. Having  staid  there  three  days  to  recover  himself,  he  pur. 
sued  his  journey,  not  as  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  but  like  a  simple 
monk  on  a  pilgrimage,  discovering  to  no  one  his  rank,  nor  the  business 
he  was  about.  He  departed  from  Valenciennes  the  fourth  day,  hav- 
ing  hired  a  guide  to  conduct  him  to  Paris,  giving  out  that  he  was  on 
a  pilgrimage  to  Saint  Maur  des  Foss^s.t  He  arrived  at  length  where 
the  ear  of  Derby  resided,  which  was,  I  believe,  at  the  hotel  de  Vin- 
chester,^  near  Paris. 

When  the  earl  of  Derby  first  saw  the  archbishop,  his  heart  rejoiced 
and  he  recovered  his  spirits.  Those  about  him  were  well  pleased, 
for  they  concluded  he  had  brought  some  important  intelligence  from  i 
England.  The  archbishop,  however,  did  not  discover  the  cause  of 
his  coming,  and,  to  prevent'any  suspicions  of  it,  said  he  was  on  a  pil- 
grimage to  Saint  Maur  des  Fosses,  which  the  earl's  attendants  be- 
lieved and  were  satisfied.  When  the  archbishop  thought  it  was  time 
to  make  the  object  of  his  journey  known,  he  took  the  earl  into  a  pri. 
vate  chamber,  and  there  informed  him  of  the  miserable  state  England 
was  in;  that  violence  and  desolation  ruled  in  many  parts,  and  that, 
by  the  king's  fault,  there  was  neither  law  nor  justice  :  that  the  Lon- 
doners, with  some  prelates  and  valiant  men,  had  determined  to  remedj 
these  evils,  and  that  for  this  he  had  been  sent  by  them  to  say,  that 
if  the  earl  would  return  to  England  (for  he  was  wasting  his  time  in 
France)  they  would  make  him  king :  Richard  of  Bordeaux  had  done, 
or  consented  to  so  many  atrocious  acts,  that  the  people  were  indig- 
nant, and  resolved  to  rise  against  him.  "  Now  is  the  time  or  never,'" 
added  the  archbishop,  "  for  you  to  seek  your  deliverance,  and  the 
advantage  of  yourself  and  children  ;  for  if  you  do  not,  no  one  else 
will  for  them,  since  this  Richard  of  Bordeaux  is  giving  away  all  their 
estates  to  his  minions,  or  to  whoever  asks  for  them.  The  citizens  of 
London,  and  many  other  gallant  men,  are  greatly  enraged  at  such 
conduct,  and  would  amend  it  if  they  could,  though  hitherto  they  have 
been  silent.  He  has  filled  up  the  measure  of  his  crimes  by  the  mur 
der  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  the  beheading  of  the  earl  of  Arundel 
without  cause,  the  exile  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  and  your  banishment ; 
clearly  showing  his  intentions  to  deprive  England  of  its  nobles  and 
the  support  she  might  have  from  them,  for  he  has  lately  banished 
the  earl  of  Northumberland  and  his  son  because  they  talked  loo 
freely  of  him  and  his  ministers.  The  citizens  of  London  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  prelates  and  barons  of  England  entreat  you  will 
not  sleep  over  this  business,  but  that  you  will  take  leave  of  the  king 
of  France  and  the  French,  and  return  home,  where  you  will  be  joy. 


*  Thomas  Fitz-alan,  son  to  the  earl  of  Arundel. 

t  Saint  Maur  des  FossAs— a  town  in  the  Isle  of  Prance,  diocese  of  Paris. 

i  Froissart  has  said  before,  the  earl  of  Derby  resided  at  the  hotel  de  Clisson,  near  tjia 
Temple.  This  hotel  de  Vinchester  was  so  called  from  having  been  built  by  John  bishop 
of  Winchester.  1204.  It  belimged,  at  the  period  we  are  now  speaking  of.  to  the  duke  o. 
Berry.— SinvAi.,  JlntiquiUs  de  Paris.  ,„,.    ,  „  ^    ^  „     -t 

There  seems  a  mistake  as  to  the  name  of  the  bishop  of  Wrachester.  Peter  de  Rupibu 
waabishop  1204,  and  died  1338.  ^ 

This  hotel  de  Vinchester  is  pronounced,  by  coiraption,  Bicetre,  and  is  now  used  as  * 
prison,  an  hospital,  and  an  aaylum  for  lunatics ;  the  buildings  have  been  muchextuxM 
iainode--n  ti.&s. 
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fuUy  received,  and  every  promise  I  have  made  be  punctually  fulfilled, 
for  the  country  desires  none  other  than  you  for  their  king,  so  much 
are  you  beloved  and  respected."  ,    •  . 

When  the  earl  of  Derby  had  heard  this  speech  of  thearchbiahop, 
he  did  not  immediately  reply,  but,  leaning  on  a  window  that  looked 
ni(o  the  gardens,  mused  awhile,  and  having  various  thoughts  in  his 
mind,  turned  to  the  bishop,  and  said :  "  My  lord,  your  speech  requires 
much  consideration.  I  would  be  unwilling  to  begin  an  enterprise 
and  be  forced  to  leave  it  unfinished,  for  I  well  know,  that  unless  by 
the  means  you  propose,  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  I  return  to  Eng. 
land.  I  am  loth  to  resort  to  this,  for  the 
king  of  France  and  his  nobles  have  paid 

me  every  honor  and  attention,  and  will  con.  _^33=s 

tinue  so  to  do,  as  long  as  I  shall  please  to  '        ' 

live  among  them.  Should  I  accept  of  the 
offers  and  kind  promises  which  you  and  my 
good  friends  the  citizens  of  London  make, 
I  must  subject  myself  to  their  will,  arrest 
king  Richard,  and  put  him  to  death.  For 
this  I  shall  be  universally  blamed,  and  I 
would  not  willingly  do  so,  if  any  other 
means  could  be  adopted."  "  My  lord,"  re- 
plied ths  archbishop,  "I  am  sent  hither 
with  every  good  disposition  toward  you. 
Call  in  your  council  and  lay  before  them 
the  propositions  I  have  made  :  I  will  also 
explain  why  I  am  deputed  hither,  and  I  do 
aot  think  they  will  advise  you  to  act  other- 
wise than  to  accept  them."  "  I  consent," 
said  the  earl,  "for  such  matters  demand 
great  consideration." 

The  earl  of  Derby  sent  for  those  knights 
and  squires  in  whom  he  had  the  most  con. 
fidence,  and  in  their  presence  desired  the 
archbishop  to  repeat  what  he  had  just  told 
him ;  which  being  done,  he  nikcd  tlieir 
advice  how  he  should  act.  They  unani. 
mously  answered : "  My  lord,  God  has  taken 
compassion  on  you :  be  careful  how  you 
refuse  such  offers,  for  you  will  never  have 
more  advantageous  ones  made  you.  Who- 
ever will  examine  your  blood,  will,  find  that 

it  descends  in  a  straight  line  from  Saint  Edward,  king  of  England. 
Thank  your  good  friends  the  Londoners  for  wishing  to  deliver  you 
from  exile,  and  for  having  pity  on  your  children  and  the  kingdom  of 
England,  which  now  is  sorely  troubled.  Have  you  forgotten  the  many 
wrongs  this  Richard  of  Bordeaux  has  done  you,  and  who  does  not  dis. 
semble  liis  wishes  to  add  to  them  daily.  When  your  marriage  with  the 
lady  Mary  of  Berry  was  on  the  point  of  being  concluded,  did  he  not 
send  over  the  earl  of  Salisbury  to  break  off  the  match,  and  to  accuse 
you  before  the  king  and  his  whole  court  of  being  a  false  and  wicked 
traitor  ?  Such  things  are  unpardonable,  and  you  should  rather  seek 
for  means  of  revenge.  If  you  will  not  help  yourself,  no  one  will  do 
it  for  you :  consider  well,  therefore,  all  we  have  ^aid." 


To  shorten  the  matter,  the  earl  managed  his  affairs  with  much  di». 
cretion,  and  took  leave  of  all  the  lords  who  were  then  at  c.Vurt:  on 
his  departure,  he  made  very  handsome  presents  to  the  king's  officers, 
for  he  was  bounden  so  to  do ;  and  to  the  heralds  and  minstrels  re- 
sident  in  Paris,  and  who  attended  the  farewell  "upper  he  gave  at 
the  hotel  de  Clieson  to  such  of  the  French  knights  as  chose  to  par- 
take of  it. 

These  things  done,  on  the  next  morning  he  and  his  attendants 
mounted  their  horses  and  left  Paris  by  the  gate  of  St.  James,  follow 
ing  the  road  to  Estampes.    A  knight  from  Beauce  called  sir  Guy  l« 


CHAPTER   CVIII. 

THE  EABL  OP  DERBY  TAKES   LEAVE   OF   THE   KINS  AND  LOSDS  OF  FRANCE 
TO  VISIT  HIS  COUSIN  THE  DUEE  OF  BRITTANY. 

The  earl  of  Derby's  courage  was  raised  on  hearing  his  council  thus 
Doldly  declare  their  opinion,  and  he  said ;  "  I  will  do  whatever  you 
advise,  for  I  have  called  you  together  to  have  your  counsel."  They 
unanimously  answered,  "  You  say  well ;  and  we  will  advise  you 
according  to  circumstances,  to  the  best  of  our  power."  After  this, 
they  carried  on  their  business  so  very  secretly,  that  none  of  the  house. 
hold  but  those  immediately  concerned  knew  anything  of  what  was 
going  forward.  They  consulted  how  they  could  cross  the  sea  before 
any  news  of  their  intention  should  reach  England,  and  whether  to 
travel  through  Hainault  and  Holland,  and  embark  at  Dordrecht,  or  to 
go  to  Brittany  under  pretence  of  visiting  the  duke,  sail  from  one  of 
his  ports,  and  land  at  Plymouth  or  any  other  place  whither  God 
might  please  to  send  them.  Everything  considered,  they  thought  the 
road  through  Brittany  the  easiest  accomplished :  and  they  advised  the 
earl,  saying,  "  My  lord,  you  will  Jake  leave  of  the  king  of  France, 
his  brother,  and  uncles,  and  thank  them  warmly  for  the  affection  and 
courtesy  they  have  shown  you.  After  this,  you  will  request  the  king 
to  grant  you  an  escort  to  Brittany,  to  visit  the  duke  and  stay  some 
time  with  him." 

The  earl  of  Derby  consented,  and  came  to  Paris,  where  all  things 
were  prepared  for  his  departure ;  he  waited  on  the  king  as  usual 
whenever  he  pleased,  for  the  doors  of  the  palace  were  open  to  him 
at  all  hours.  At  this  last  visit,  he  talUed  to  the  king  very  ably,  as  he 
knew  well  how  to  do,  as  to  his  future  plans,  and  said  he  would  go 
and  amuse  himself  in  Brittany  and  visit  the  duke,  whom  he  called 
his  uncle,  for  he  had  married  a  sister  to  his  father,  daughter  to  king 
Edward.  The  king,  nut  thinking  he  was  plotting  mischief,  easily 
assented :  and  the  earl,  having  requested  an  escort  to  Brittany,  the 
lUng  proniised  to  give  instant  orders  for  one  to  be  at  his  command. 
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Baveux,  escorted  them.  They  continued  their  journey  to  Bloie,  where 
they  remained  eight  days ;  for  the  earl  had  sent  forward  one  of  his 
knights  and  a  herald,  to  signify  to  the  duke  his  intention  of  visiting 
him,  and  the  ciroumstance  of  his  being  on  the  road.  The  duke  oi 
Brittany  was  very  happy  to  learn  that  his  nephew,  the  earl  of  Derby. 
was  coming  to  see  him ;  for  he  was  attached  to  him,  and  had  always 
loved  the  duke  of  Lancaster  and  his  other  brothers.  "  Why,"  said 
the  duke  to  the  knight,  whose  name  .was  sir  William  de  la  Perriere, 
"  has  our  nephew  stopped  on  the  road,  since  he  intends  to  visit  us, 
and  has  not  come  directly  hither  ?"  The  knight  excused  him  as  well 
as  he  could  ;  but  the  duke  said,  "  It  is  foolish ;  for  there  is  no  knight 
whom  for  these  last  seven  years  I  should  more  gladly  see  in  Brittany 
than  my  fair  nephew  the  earl  of  Derby.  Let  him  come  to  us  with  a 
hearty  welcome,  and  he  shall  find  my  country  and  towns  open  and 
ready  to  receive  him."  The  knight  was  well  contented  with  this 
answer,  and  set  out  on  his  return  as  speedily  as  possible.  On  his 
arrival  at  Blois,  he  told  the  earl  and  his  council  the  words  of  the  duke 
of  Brittany.  On  the  morrow  they  mounted  their  horses,  and  left 
Blois,  with  the  good  wishes  of  the  inhabitants,  who  had  been  paid 
most  liberally  for  evejything  they  had  wanted,  and  411  were  contented. 
In  company  with  the  earl  of  Derby  was  sir  Peter  de  Craon,  who 
had  been  so  much  harassed  by  the  parliament  of  Paris  in  his  suit 
with  the  queen  of  Naples,  that  he  was  in  a  manner  banished  from 
France,  and  all  his  castles  and  estates  sequestered  for  payment  of 
the  one  hundred  thousand  franca  he  was  indebted  to  the  queen,  and 
various  other  heavy  sums  incidental  to  the  costs  and  expenses  of 
this  suit.  The  earl  of  Derby  journeyed'on  until  he  came  to  Nantes, 
where  he  met  the  duke  of  Brittany,  who  received  him  and  his  com. 
pany  with  much  joy.  Sir  Guy  le  Baveux  returned  to  France,  and 
the  earl  staid  with  the  duke,  who  entertained  him  in  the  best  man. 
The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  accompanied  the  earl,  but  did 


not  open  himself  to  any  one  on  the  cause  of  his  coming,  so  that  it 
was  a  perfect  secret  excepting  to  the  earl  and  his  council.     The  . 
duke,  to  show  his  love,  spared   no  expense   in   entertaining  his 
nephew  and  his  attendants,  although  he  knew  king  Richard  was 
very  wroth  against  him,  for  which  he  pitied  him. 

The  earl,  noticing  the  great  affection  of  the  duke,  by  the  adviei. 
of  his  council  discovered  some  parts  of  his  plan,  by  way  of  sounding. 
him  on  the  subject.  He  asked  his  advi'.e  how  to  act  in  respect  to 
his  inheritance  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  others  which  his 
father  had  held,  and  by  right  of  succession  had  at  his  death  devblved 
on  him  ;  but  that  the  king,  far  from  allowing'  him  to  have  possession 
of  them,  had  banished  him  from  England,  and  was  daily  giving 
away  the  estates  of  his  family  to  any  who  asked  for  them ;  that  num. 
bers  of  the  nobles  and  prelates  were  exceedingly  discontented  with 
the  king  for  this  conduct,  and  that  many  parts  of  England  were  in  » 
state  of  warfare  against  each  other ;  that  the  good  people  of  Iiondut 
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kad  compassion  on  him,  and  had  given  him  to  understand  ihey 
would  cheerfully  receive  him,  if  he  woald  return,  and'  bring  about  a 
reconciliation  between  him  and  the  king,  and  recover  for  him  his 
jiheritances.  When  the  duke  of  Brittany  heard  this,  he  replied  : 
"  Fair  nephew,  the  sti'aightest  road  is  always  the  best  and  surest. 
You  are  in  a  distressing  situation,  and  ask  advice :  I  therefore 
recommend  you  to  trust  to  the  Londoners :  they  are  powerful,  and 
will  force  king  Richard,  who,  I  understand,  has  behaved  to  you  very 
unjustly,  to  do  as  they  shall  please,  in  conjunction  with  the  prelates 
and  nobles  who  are  attached  to  you  in  England.  I  will  assist  you 
with  vessels,  men-at-arms,  and  cross-bows,  to  convey  you  over  the 
sea,  and,  to  defend  you  against  any  dangers  you  may  meet  with." 
The  earl  of  Derby  was  very  thankful  to  the  duke  of  Brittany  for 
this  advice  and  offer. 

CHAPTER    CIX. 

THE   EARL   OF    DERBY    SAILS    FROM    BKITTANT   TO    EWSLAND.      HIS 
RECEPTION    BT    THE    CITIZENS    OF    LONDON. 

Thus  were  all  things  settled  most  amicably  between  the  duke  of 
Brittany  and  the  earl  of  Derby,  who  staid  some  time  with  the  duke, 
and  gE'Ve  out  that  he  would  remain  longer ;  but,  in  the  mean  time, 
his  purveyances  were  preparing  at  a  distant  seaport,  which  I  believe 
was  Vannes,  whither  the  duke  and  earl  came  when  all  things  were 
ready.  When  the  wind  was  favorable  for  England,  the  earl  and  his 
attendants  embarked  on  board  the  vessel  prepared  for  him.  He  was 
to  be  escorted  by  three  ships  full  of  men-at-arms  and  cross-bows,  as 
far  as  the  coasts  of  England.  The  fleet,  having  weighed  anchor,  put 
to  sea,  and  the  farther  they  advanced  toward  England,  the  more  fa. 
vorable  was  the  wind,  so  that,  within  two  days  and  as  many  nights, 
they  arrived  at  Plymouth,  where  they  landed,  few  at  a  time,  and 
entered  the  town.*  The  bailiff  of  Plymouth,  to  whom  the  king  had 
intrusted  the  guard  of  the  town,  was  astonished  to  see  so  many  men- 
at-arms  and  cross-bows ;  but  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  satisfied 
him,  by  saying  they,  were  men-at-arms  whom  the  duke  of  Brittany 
had  sent  for  ths  good  of  the  realm,  and  to  serve  the  king  and  coun- 
try. The  bailiff's  suspicions  were  lulled  ;  and  the  earl  so  disguised 
himself,  that  he  was  not  discovered  by  any  of  the  townsmen,  and 
retired  to  a  private  chamber,  where  he  remained  shut  up.  The 
archbishop,  on  their  arrival  at  Plymouth,  instantly  wrote  letters, 
signed  and  sealed  by  him,  which  he  dispatched  by  one  of  his  ser- 
vants to  London,  to  inf&rm  the  citizens  of  the  earl's  landing. 

The  messenger  made  such  haste,  by  changing  horses  in  the  dif- 
ferent towns  he  passed  through,  that  he  arrived  at  London  by  break 
of  day  on  the  following  morning.  He  entered  the  city  by  London 
bridge  gate,  which  was  not  shut,  and  went  to  the  house  of  the  mayor, 
who  was  in  bed  ;  but,  on  hearing  a  messenger  was  come  from  the 
archbishop,  he  leaped  o.ut  of  it,  and  ordered  the  man  into  his  cham- 
ber, who  gave  him  the  letters  from  the  archbishop.  The  mayor 
opened  and  read  their  contents  with  pleasure,  and  instantly  dressing 
himself,  sent  off  his  servants  with  the  intelligence  of  the  earl  of 
Derby's  landing,  to  the  houses  of  those  who  had  been  the  most  ac- 
tive in  sending  for  him.  All  were  rejoiced  at  the  news  ;  and  about 
two  hundred  of  the  principal  citizens  assembled,  who  held  no  long 
council,  for  the  case  did  not  require  it,  but  cried  out :  "  Come,  let 
us  hasten  to  make  ourselves  ready,  and  go  and  meet  our  lord  of 
Lancaster,  since  we  have  invited  him  hither.  The  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  has  done  well  to  bring  him  ;  and  let  the  earl's  arrival  be 
made  known  to  such  gallant  lords  and  knights  as  are  desirous  to  see 
him,  and  have  him  for  their  sovereign."  Many  persons  were  then 
selected  to  publish  ■  this  intelligence,  and  carry  it  to  the  barons, 
knights,  and  squires  of  their  party.  Upward  of  five  hundred  Lon. 
doners  mounted  their  horses,  and  were  so  impatient  to  see  the  earl 
of  Derby,  that  they  would  scarcely  wait  one  for  another. 

The  earl  made  no  long  stay  at  Plymouth,  but  on  the  morrow, 
when  the  horses  were  disembarked,  mounted  them  and  took  the 
road  to  London.  Sir  Peter  de  Craon  and  the  Bretons  still  accom- 
panied the  earl  of  Derby.  The  mayor  of  London  and  the  chief 
citizens  were  the  first  who  met  the  earl  and  the  archbishop  on  the 
road.  The  meeting  was  very  affectionate  on  both  sides ;  and  as 
they  rode  onward,  they  met  more  of  the  Londoners.  They  lay  the 
first  night  at  Guildford,  twenty-eight  miles  from  London.  On  the 
morrow,  all  the  city  of  London  knew  that  the  earl  of  Derby  was 
coming  thither,  and  men,  women,  children,  and  clergy,  dressed  in 
their  best  clothes,  went  to  meet  him,  so  eager  were  they  to  see  him. 
The  moment  he  came  in  sight,  they  shouted  out,  "  Welcome,  long, 
wished-for  earl  of  Derby  and  duke  of  Lancaster :  may  all  joy  and 
prosperity  attend  you !"  They  said  :  "  that  ever  since  he  had  left 
England  nothing  good  had  befallen  it :  by  him  all  things  would  be 
restored,  and  put  on  a  proper  footing  ;  for  we  have  lived  in  a  wretched 
state  by  the  miserable  councils  of  Richard  of  Bordeaux,  but  he  is 
most  blameable  himself;  for  a  king,  to  succeed  in  the  good  govern- 
ment of  his  kingdom,  should  have  sense  and  discretion  enough  to 
distinguish  between  good  and  evil,  otherwise  he  is  unfit  to  wear  a 
crown  ;  but  this  Richard  has,  in  many  respects,  acted  wrong  from 
design,  as  shall  be  proved  against  him."  Such  were  the  greetings 
the  oari  of  Derby  had  on  his  approach  to  London.     The  mayor  of 

*  This  ii  a  mistake;  he  probably  coasted  Englaid,  and  lalded  at  Ravenspurn  in 


London  rode  by  the  side  of  the  eari.  to  the  delight  of  the  people 
who  were  pleased  to  see  how  kindly  they  were  received,  Tt 
mayor  said,  "  See,  my  lord,  how  much  the  people  ore  rejoiced  a 
your  arrival."  "  It  is  very  true,"  replied  the  eari.  As  he  advanced 
he  bowed  his  head  to  the  right  and  left,  and  noticed  all  comers  with 
kindness. 

In  this  state  they  arrived  in  London,  when  the  earl  was  escorted 
to  his  house  ;  and  every  one  retired  to  his  own  until  he  had  dined. 
Then  the  mayor,  the  chief  magistrates  of  London,  and  many  barons, 
knights,  bishops,  abbots,  at  the  time  in  town,  came  to  see  the  eari 
and  congratulate  him.  The  duchess  of  Gloucester  and  her  two 
daughters,  who  were  his  cousins-german,  waited  likewise  on  him ; 
but  their  brother  Humphrey  was  with  the  king  on  his  expedition  to 
Ireland,  more  through  constraint  than  love.  With  these  ladies  came 
the  countess  of  Arundel  and  some  of  her  children,  as  did  the  lady 
Warwick  and  many  other  ladies  resident  in  London.  The  whole 
town  was  so  rejoiced  at  the  earl's  return,  that  every  shop  was  shut, 
and  no  more  work  done  than  if  it  had  been  Easter.day. 


CHAPTER   ex. 

THE  EARL  OF  DERBY,  NOW  STTKE  OF  LANCASTER,  tTNDEBTAKES  THE  GOV- 
ERNMENT OF  ENOLAND,  AND,  BY  THE  AID  OF  THE  LONDONERS,  DETER- 
DtrNES  TO  SEIZE  THE  THRONE.  HE  MARCHES  IN  ARMS  AOAINST  KING 
RICHARD    AT   BRISTOL. 

To  bring  this  matter  to  a  conclusion,  it  was  determined  to  march 
against  the  king,  whom  the  citizens  of  London  and  other  towns 
called  by  no  other  title  than  Richard  of  Bordeaux :  and  the  lower 
classes  had  such  a  hatred  to  him,  as  not  to  be  able  to  speak  of  him 
but  in  his  dispraise.  The  Londoners  already  treated  the  earl  of 
Derby  as  their  king,  and  had  formed  resolutions  accordingly.  The 
earl  of  Derby  engaged  to  undertake  the  government  of  England  on 
condition  the  crown  was  settled  on  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  which 
the  Londoners  swore  to  observe,  under  their  hands  and  seals,  and 
promised  that  the  rest  of  England  should  do  the  same  in  so  solemn 
a  manner  that  there  never  should  be  a  question  concerning  it :  they 
also  promised  him  assistance  in  men  and  money.  These  obligations 
having  been  entered  into  on  each  side,  which  did  not  take  much 
time,  for  they  were  in  haste  to  free  themselves,  twelve  hundred,* 
well  armed  and  mounted,  were  ordered  to  accompany  the  earl  of 
Derby  toward  Bristol,  to  make  Richard  of  Bordeaux  a  prisoner,  and 
conduct  him  to  London.  When  there,  he  should  be  legally  tried 
before  the  nobles,  prelates,  and  commons  of  England,  and  judged 
according  to  the  proof  of  the  charges  laid  against  him.  It  was  also 
ordered,  to  avoid  slanderous  reports,  that  the  men-at-arms  and  cross- 
bows, who  had  been  lent  by  the  duke  of  Brittany  to  the  earl,  as  his 
escort,  should  be  sent  back,  for  they  had  men  sufHcient  for  the  pur 
pose  they  were  about.  The  earl,  in. consequence,  called  the  Bretons 
before  him,  thanked  them  warmly  for  the  services  they  had  ren. 
dered  him,  and  on  their  departure,  gave  them  so  much  money  that 
they  were  contented.  They  returned  to  their  vessels  at  Plymouth, 
and  thence  sailed  to  Brittany. 

The  earl  of  Derby  was  prepared  to  march  to  Bristol  as  cpmmand- 
er-in-chief  of  these  Londoners,  for  he  was  more  interested  in  the 
matter  than  any  one  else,  and-set  out  in  grand  array.  He  pressed 
his  march  as  much  as  he  could,  and  was  joined  by  all  the  countries 
he  passed  through.  News  was  carried  to  the  army  ofking  Richard,t 
of  the  march  of  the  earl  of  Derby  and  the  Londoners ;  but  it  was 
known  to  many  knights,  squires,  and  awhers,  before  the  king  ;  and 
several  heard  it  who  were  afraid  to  tell  him.  When  it  became  more 
public,  there  were  many  murmurings  in  the  army ;  and  those  about 
the  person  of  the  king  were  exceedingly  alarmed,  for  they  now  saw 
matters  were  ripe  with  every  mischief  and  danger  to  the  king  and  to 
themselves.  They  knew  they  had  many  enemies  in  the  kingdom  ; 
and  that  such  as  had  hitherto  kept  up  fair  appearances,  now  the  earl 
of  Derby  was  come  back,  would  turn  against  them.  Thus  did  it 
happen ;  for  numbers  of  knights  and  squires  who  had  served  the 
king  in  this  campaign,  dissemWed,  and  quitted  him  without  taking 
leave,  or  saying  they  were  going  away.  Some  retired  to  their  houses, 
and  others  went  straight  to  the  eari  of  Derby  and  joined  his  army. 
As  soon  as  Humphrey  of  Gloucester,  and  Richard  of  Arundel,  son 
to  the  late  earl,  knew  for  certain  of  the  earl  of  Derby's  approach, 
they  left  the  king,  and  never  stopped  until  they  had  joined  him. 
The  earl  and  his  army  had  passed  Oxford,  and  were  then  at  a  town 
called  Cirencester  :  he  had  great  joy  in  receiving  his  cousins,  and 
asked  the  state  of  king  Richard,  where  he  was,  and  how  they  had 
managed  to  quit  him.  They  replied,  that  they  had  not  spoken  to 
him  of  their  departure  :  but  the  moment  they  had  heard  of  his  march, 
they  had  mounted  their  horses,  and  hastened  to  offer  him  their  ser- 
vices, and  to  revenge  the  loss  of  their  fathers,  whom  Richard  of 
Bordeaux  had  put  to  death.  The  eari  bade  them  welcome,  and 
said  :  "  We  will  mutually  assist  each  other.  Richard  of  Bordeaux 
must  be  carried  to  London,  for  so  have  I  promised  the  Londoners, 
and  will  keep  my  word,  and  they  are  willing  to  aid  rae  with  all  their 
power.     We  have  men  enough  to  fight  with  him  ;  and,  if  he  wish 

it,  we  will  give  him  battle."  

~*  "  Twelve  hundred."— the  MSS.  say  twelve  thousand,  which  is  more  piolitU*. 

t  Richard  was  in  Ireland  when  the  news  arrived.— Ed. 
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CHAPTER   CXI. 


DXa    KICHAKD    IS    IKFORMED    THAT  THE    EARL  OF    DERBY    IS    MABCHINS 
AOAINST  HIM  WITH  A  POWERFUL  ARMY.   HE  RETIRES  TO  FLINT-CASTLE.* 

When  matters  could  not  longer  be  concealed,  it  was  told  to  king 
Richard  :  "  Sire,  take  care  of  yourself :  you  must  have  good  and 
speedy  counsel,  for  the  Londoners  have  risen  with  a  mighty  paw3r, 
and  intend  to  march  against  you.  They  have  sleeted  the  earl  of 
Derby,  your  cousin,  their  commander,  and  by  his  advice  they  act : 
you  may  be  assured  that  some  strong  treaties  have  been  entered  into 
between  them,  since  he  has  crossed  the  sea  by  their  invitation." 
The  king  was  thunderstruck  at  hearing  this,  and  knew  not  what 
answer  to  make  ;  for  his  courage  forsook  him,  and  he  foresaw  affairs 
would  end  badly  unless  proper  steps  were  immediately  taken.  Hav- 
ing mused  a  while,  he  replied  to  tlie  knights  who  had  given  him 
this  information :  "  Instantly  make  ready  our  men-at-arms  and 
archers,  and  issue  a  special  summons  throughout  the  kingdom  for 
the  assembling  of  all  my  vassals,  as  I  will  not  fly  before  my  subjects." 
"  By  God,"  answered  the  knights,  "  everything  goes  on  badly,  for 
your  men  are  leaving  you  and  running  off.  You  have  already  lost 
half  your  army,  and  the  remainder  are  panic-struck  and  wavering." 
"  What  can  I  do  then  ?"  asked  the  king.  "  We  will  tell  you,  sire : 
quit  the  field,  for  you  cannot  hold  it  longer,  and  make  for  one  of 
your  castles,  where  you  can  remain  untiL  your  brother.  Sir  John 
Holland,  who  is  enterprising  and  courageous,  and  must  now  have 
heard  of  the  rebellion,  come  to  you :  he  will,  by  force  or  .negotia- 
tions, bring  your  affairs  into  a  different  state  from  that  in  which  they 
are  at  present.  When  it  is  known  that  he  has  taken  the  field,  many 
who  have  fled  from  you  will  join  him."  The  king  agreed  to  this 
advice.  The  earl  of  Salisbury  was  not  then  with  him,  but  in  an- 
other part  of  the  country  ;  and,  when  he  heard  that  the  earl  of  Derby 
was  marching  a  large  army  against  the  king,  he  judged  things  would 
turn  out  badly  for  his  master,  and  for  all  who  had  been  his  advisers. 
He  therefore  remained  quiet,  waiting  for  further  intelligence. 

The  dakfi_Q£_!CQrk.Jiad  not  accompanied  the  king  on  this  expedi- 
tion :  but  his  son,  the  earl  of  Rutland,  had  been  induced  to  join  him, 
for  two  reasons ;  one,  in  return  for  the  great  affection  king  Richard 
had  shown  him ;  the  other,  because  he  was  constable  of  England. 
It  was  therefore  necessary  he  should  attend  his  king.  Other  news 
was  brought  the  king,  as  he  supped :  they  said,  "  Sire,  you  must 
determine  how  you  will  act ;  for  your  army  is  as  nothing  compared 
to  the  force  marching  against  you,  and  a  combat  will  be  of  no  avail, 
and  appease  the  malcontents  as  you  have  formerly  done,  by  kind 
words  and  fair  promises,  and  punish  them  afterwaid  at  your  leisure. 
There  is  a  castle  twelve  miles  from  hence',  called  Flint,  that  is  tol- 
erably strong :  we  therefore  advise  that  you  fly  thither  and  remain 
shut  up  as  long  as  you  please,  or  until  you  hear  other  news  from  sir 
John  Holland  and  your  friends.  We  will  send  to  Ireland  for  succor ; 
and  when  the  king  of  France,  your  father-in-law,  shall  hear  of  your 
distress,  he  will  assist  you." 

King  Richard  listened  to  this  advice,  and  thought  it  good :  he  se- 
lected such  as  he  wished  to  accompany  him,  and  ordered  the  earl 
rf  Rutland  to  remain  at  Bristol  with  the  remnant  of  the  army,  ready 
prepared  to  advance  when  they  should  hear  other  news,  or  when 
they  should  be  sufficiently  strong  to  combat  their  enemies.  These 
commands  were  obeyed ;  and  the  king,  attended  by  his  household 
only,  departed  oh  the  ensuing  morning  for  Flint-castle,  which  they 
entered  without  showing  any  appearance  of  making  war  on  any  one, 
but  solely  to  defend  themselves  and  the  place,  should  they  be  at- 
iBcked.t 


CHAPTER    CXII. 

EIKfl    RICHARD    StniRENDERS    HIMSELF   TO    THE    EARL   OF    DERBY,  TO    BE 

CONDUCTED  TO  LONDON. 

The  earl  of  Derby  and  the  Londoners  had  spies  who  brought  them 
daily  accounts  of  the  state  of  the  king,  which  were  confirmed  by 
knights  and  squires,  who  had  left  his  army  to  join  the  earl.  The 
intelligence  of  the  king  having  fled  to  Flint-castle  was  soon  known 
to  him ;  and  that  he  had  there  shut  himself  up  with  a  few  men-at- 
arms,  of  his  household,  showing  no  symptoms  of  making  war,  but 
to  get  out  of  his  difficulties,  if  possible,  by  a  treaty.  The  eari  was 
advised  to  march  thither,  and  get  possession  of  his  person  by  force 
or  othewise.  This  was  followed  j  and,  when  the  army  was'  within 
two  miles  of  Flint,  they  came  to  a  village,  where  Uiey  halted,  and 
tlie  eari  refreshed  himself  with  meat  and  drink.  He  there  resolved 
in  his  own  mind,  without  consulting  othera,  to  march  with  only  two 
hundred  horse,  leaving  the  rest  behind,  and,  when  near  the  castle 
wherein  the  king,  was,  to  endeavor,  by  fair  speeches,  to  enter  the 
castle,  and  cajole  the  king  to  come  forth  and  trust  to  him,  who 
would  insure  him  against  all  perils  on  his  road  to  London,  engaging 
that  he  should  not  suffer  any  bodily  harm,  and  promising  to  mediate 
between  him  and  the  Londoners,  who  were  greatly  enraged  against 
him.  This  plan  was  approved  of  by  those  to  whom  he  mentioned 
it ;  but  he  was  told,  "  My  lord,  beware  of  any  dissimulation  in  the 


*  It  was  Con  WIT  CMtJoto  which  Richard  ntirad. 

1  ThB  account  of  Froissart  it  very  inoantct,  and  1  nAt  to  th*  diSgiant  Eniliah 
Jmnwiai 


business :  Richard  of  Bordeaux  must  be  taken  dead  or  alirc,  with 
all  the  traitors  who  have  been  his  advisers,  and  conducted  to  tht 
Tower  of  London.  Neither  the  Londoneis  nor  we  will  hear  any. 
thing  to  the  contrary."  The  earl  of  Derby  replied,  "  Do  not  fear; 
what  I  have  proposed  shall  be  executed.  If  I  can  by  fair  words  get 
him  out  of  the  castle,  I  will  da  it;  but  if  he  refuse  to  listen  to  me,  I 
shall  instantly  make  you  acquainted  with  it.  You  will  advance  the 
main  army  immediately,  and  we  vvill  besiege  the  castle,  and  by 
assault  have  him  dead  or  alive,  for  the  place  is  to  be  taken." 

The  Londoners  were  now  satisfied,  and  the  earl  left  the  army  with 
two  hundred  horse.  They  soon  came  before  the  castle,  where  the 
king  was  shut  up  in  one  of  the  chambers,  much  cast  down.  The 
earl  and  his  men  rode  to  the  gate,  which  was  closed,  for  the  case 
required  it,  and  knocked  loiidly.  Those  within  asked,  "  Who  is 
there  1"  The  earl  replied,  "  I  am  Henry  of  Lancaster,  and  am  coma 
to  demand  from  the  king  my  inheritance  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster. 
Tell  him  so  from  me."  "  My  lord,"  answered  those  who  heard  hiii^ 
"  we  will  cheerfully  do  it,"  and  instantly  ascended  to  the  hall,  when  . 
the  king  was  with  those  of  his  knights  that  had  for  a  long  time  been 
his  chief  counsellors,  and  related  the  message,  for  he  was  eager  to 
hear  who  had  so  rudely  knocked  at  the  gate :  "  Sire,  it  is  your  cousin 
the  earl  of  Derby,  who  is  come  to  demand  his  inheritance  from  you." 
The  king  looked  at  his  knights,  and  asked  how  he  should  act. 
"  Sire,"  replied  they,  "  this  request  is  no  way  improper:  you  may 
allow  him  to  come  inte  your  presence,  with  only  eleven  others,  and 
hear  what  he  has  to  say.  He  is  your  cousin,  and  a  great  lord  of  the 
country,  and  can  besides,  if  he  please,  make  up  all  differences ;  for 
he  is  exceedingly  beloved  in  England,  more  especially  by  the  Lon. 
doners,  who  sent  for  him  beyond  sea,  and  are  now  in  rebellion 
against  you.  You  must  dissemble  until  matters  be  appeased,  and 
the  earl  of  Huntingdon,  your  brother,  arrived.  It  is  unfortunate  for 
him  and  you  that  he  is  at  this  moment  at  Calais ;  for  there  are  many 
in  England  who  now  rebel  against  you,  that,  were  he  by  your  side, 
would  remain  quiet,  and  not  dare  take  any  part.  He  is  married  to 
the  sister  of  the  earl  of  Derby,  and  by  his  good  sense  and  exertions, 
we  hope  and  suppose  he  will  make  peace  between  you  and  your 
people." 

The  king  consented  to  this  proposal,  and  said,  "  Go  to  him :  have 
the  gates  opened  that  he  and  eleven  more  may  enter."  Two  knights 
then  left  the  king,  and,  crossing  the  court  of  the  castle,  came  to  the 
gate,  and  had  the  wicket  opened.  Having  passed  it,  they  bowed  to 
the  earl  of  D6rby  and  to  his  knights,  addressing  them  in  courieous 
language ;  for  they  felt  they  had  no  force  to  resist  them,  and  that 
they  were  hated  by  the  Londoners.  They  wished  therefore  to  accom. 
modate  matters  by  fair  speeches  and  outward  appearances.  They 
said  to  the  earl,  "  My  lord,  what  is  your  pleasure  1  The  king  is  at 
mass,  and  has  sent  us  hither  to  speak  with  you."  "  I  will  tell  you," 
answered  the  earl.  "  You  know  that  I  ough't  to  have  possession  of 
the  duchy  of  Lancaster:  I  am  come  partly  on  that  accouAt,  and 
on  some  other  business  I  wish  to  speak  of  to  the  king."  "  My  lord," 
replied  they,  "  you  are  welcome :  the  king  will  see  and  hear  you 
with  pleasure,  and  has  told  us  that  you  and  eleven  more  may  enter 
the  castle."  The  earl  said  it  pleased  him ;  and  he  and  eleven  othera 
passed  the  wicket,  which  was  instantly  shut  on  the  others  who  re, 
mained  without. 

Consider  the  great  risk  and  danger  the  earl  of  Derby  ran,  for  they 
could  as  easily  have  slain  him,  when  in  the  castle  (which  they  should 
have  done,  right  or  wrong,)  and  his  companions,  as  birds  in  a  cage. 
He  never  thought  of.  the  peril  he  was  in,  but  went  straight-  forward 
and  was  conducted  to  the  king.  The  king,  on  seeing  him,  changed 
color,  as  one  who  knew  he  had  greatly  misconducted  himself.  The 
earl  spoke  aloud,  without  paying  any  reverence  or  honor  to  the  king, 
and  asked  him,  "  Have  you  broken  your  fast  ?"  The  king  answered, 
"  No :  it  is  yet  eariy  morn  :  why  do  you  ask  ?"  "  It  is  time  you 
should  breakfast,"  replied  the  earl,  "  for  you  have  a  long  way  to 
ride."  "  What  road  ?"  said  the  king.  "  You  must  come  to  Lou- 
don," answered  the  eari  :  "  and  I  advise  that  you  eat  and  drink 
heartily,  to  perform  the  journey  more  gayly."  The  king  was  now 
very  melancholy,  and  frightened  at  these  words :  he  said,  "  I  am  not 
as  yet  hungry,  nor  have  I  any  desire  to  eat."  The  knights,  desiroiis 
to  flatter  the  earl  of  Derby  (perceiving  things  were  taking  a  serious 
turn,)  said,  "  Sire,  have  confidence  in  my  lord  of  Lancaster,  your 
cousin,  for  he  can  but  wish  your  good."  "  Well,"  said  the  king,  "  I 
am  willing  so  to  do :  have  the  tables  covered." 

They  hastened  to  obey  these  orders  j  and  the  king  washed  his 
hands,  seated  himself  at  table,  and  was  served.  They  asked  the 
eari  if  he  would  not  be  seated,  and  eat.  He  said,  "  no :  for  that  he 
had  breakfasted."  During  the  time  the  king  was  eating  (which  was 
not  long,  for  his  heart  was  too  much  oppressed  to  eat,)  the  whole 
country  was  covered  with  men-at-arms  and  archers,  who  could  be 
plainly  seen  from  the  windows  of  the  castle.  The  king,  on  rising 
from  table,  perceived  them,  and  asked  his  cousin  the  eari  who  they 
were.  He  replied,  "  For  the  most  part  Londoners."  "  And  what 
do  they  want  ?"  said  the  king.  "  They  want  to  take  you,"  answered 
the  earl,  "and  carry  you  to  the  Tower  of  London,  and  there  is  not 
any  means  of  pacifying  them,  unless  you  consent  to  go."  "  No  !" 
replied  the  kiug,  who  was  much  frightened  at  hearing  this  for  lio 
knew  the  Londoners  hated  him,  and  continued-,  "  cannot  you  'cousia 
preven*  Aia?  I  would  not  wUlinely  yield  myself  into  their  hanota' 
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tir  I  am  aware  they  hate  me,  and  have  done  so  for  a  long  time, 
although  I  am  their  sovereign."  The  earl  of  Derby  answered,  "  I 
<ee  no  other  way  to  prevent  it,  but  to  surrender  yourself  to  me,  and, 
when  they  know  you  are  my  prisoner,  they  will  not  do  you  any 
barm  You  must  make  preparations  to  be  conducted  and  imprisoned 
in  the  Tower  of  London  with  your  attendants,"  The  king,  not 
knowing  how  to  act  in  his  distress,  and  fearing  the  Londoners  would 
put  him  to  death,  yielded  himself  prisoner  to  the  earl  of  Derby, 
promising  to  do  whatever  he  should  advise.  His  knights,  squires 
and  officers,  surrendered  in  like  majmer,  to  avoid  greater  danger. 
The  earl,  in  the  presence  of  those  who  had  accompanied  him,  received 
the  king  and  his  attendants  as  his  prisoners,  and  ordered  the  horses 
to  be  instantly  saddled,  brought  to  the  court,  and  the  gates  of  the 
castle  to  be  thrown  open,  on  which  many  men-at-arms  and  archers 
entered  it. 

The  earl  of  Derby  now  issued  a  proclamation,  that  no  one  should 
dare  to  touch  anything  in  the  castle,  or  lay  hands  on  any  servant  or 
officer'of  the  king,  under  pain  of  being  instantly  hanged,  for  that 
every  person  and  thing  were  under  his  special  protection  and  guard. 
This  was  obeyed,  for  there  was  not  one  bold  enough  to  act  contrary. 
The  earl  conducted  his  cousin,  king  Richard,  down  stairs  to  the 
court  of  the  castle,  continuing  in  close  conversation  with  him,  where 
he  had  his  usual  state,  without  the  smallest  change  having  been 
made  in  it.  While  they  were  saddling  the  horses,  and  making 
ready,  they  talked  on  different  subjects,  and  were  much  looked  at  by 
the  Londoners. 

I  heard  of  a  singular  circumstance  that  happened,  which  I  must 
mention.  King  Richard  had  a.grayhound  called  Math,*  beautiful 
ieyond  measure,  who  would  not  notice  nor  follow  any  one  but  the 
king.  Whenever  the  king  rode  abroad,  the  grayhound  was  loosed 
by  the  person  who  had  him  in  charge,  and  ran  instantly  to  caress 
him,  by  placing  his  two  fore-feet  on  his  shoulders.  It  fell  out,  that 
as  the  king  and  the  duke  of  Lancaster  were  conversing  in  the  court 
of  the  castle,  their  horses  being  ready  for  them  to  mount,  the  gray, 
hound  was  untied,  but,  instead  of  running  as  usual  to  the  king,  he 
left  him,  and  leaped  to  the  duke  of  Lancaster's  shoulders,  paying 
him  every  court,  and  caressing  him  as  he  was  formerly  used  to  caress 
the  king.  The  duke,  not  acquainted  with  this  grayhound,  asked  the 
king  the  meaning  of  this  fondness,  saying,  "  What  does  this  mean  ?" 
'Cousin,"  replied  the  king,  "it  means  a  great  deal  for  you,  and 
very  Uule  for  me."  "How?"  said  the  duke:  "pray  explain  it." 
"  I  understand  it,"  answered  the  king,  "  that  this  grayhound  fondles 
and  pays  his  court  to  you  this  day  as  king  of  England,  which  you 
will  surely  be,  and  I  shall  be  deposed,  for  the  natural  instinct  of  the 
dog  shows  it  to  him.  Keep  him,  therefore,  by  your  side,  for  he  will 
now  leave  me,  and  follow  you."  The  duke  of  Lancaster  treasured 
ap  what  the  king  had  said,  and  paid  attention  to  the  grayhound,  vvho 
would  never  mote  follow  Richard  of  Bordeaux,  but  kept  by  the  side 
of  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  as  was  vritnessed  by  thirty  thousand  men. 


CHAPTER    CXIII. 

THF  LADV  DE  COUCY  IS  TAKEN  AW  AT  FROM  THE  YOUNa  QtTEEH  OF  ENO. 
IiAMD,  AND  A  NEW  HOUSEHOLD  APPOINTED  FOB  HEK.  KINO  BIOHABD  IS 
CONFINED  IN  THE  TOWEK  OF  LONDON. 

Having  mounted  their  horses,  they  departed  from  Flint.castle,t  and 
Henry  duke  of  Lancaster,  whom  we  shall  no  longer  call  earl  of  Derby, 
rode  bv  the  king's  side,  and  at  times  conversed  with  him.  They 
were  surrounded  by  a  large  body  of  men-at-arms  and  archers.  Those 
of  the  king's  party  advanced  by  themselves,  and  the  first  town  they 
lay  at  was  Oxford;}  for  the  duke  of  Lancaster  avoided  all  the  large 
towns  and  castles,  by  keeping  in  the  open  country,  for  fear  of  insur. 
rections  of  the  people.  The  duke  disbanded  a  great  part  of  his  army, 
saying,  "  he  had  enough  for  the  completion  of  his  business,  as  the 
king  could  not  now  fly  nor  escape  from  him.  We  will  carry  him  and 
Ms  advisers  to  London,  and  securely  place  them  in  the  Tower.  They 
are  my  prisoners,  and  I  can  take  them  anywhere :  return,  therefore, 
to  your  homes  until  you  shall  again  hear  from  me."  All  assented  to 
this  proposal  of  the  duke,  who  took  the  direct  road  to  Windsor  ;  and 
the  Londoneis,'except  those  he  had  kept  with  him,  went  to  their 
homes.     The  duke  of  Lancaster,  on  leaving  Windsor,  did  not  fol- 


low the  road,  to  Colnbrook,  but  that  to  Shene,  and  dined  with  dia 
king  at  Chertsey.  King  Richard  had  earnestly  requesjted  hia  cousin 
not  to  carry  him  through  London,  which  was  the  reason  they  had 
gone  this  road. 

As  soon  as  the  Londoners  were  masters  of  the  king,  they  sent  soma 
of  the  principal  citizens  to  queen  Isabella,  who  resided  with  the  lady 
of  Coucy  at  Leeds  castle.  She  was  next  in  rank  to  the  queen ;  and 
they  addressed  her  :  "  Lady,  make  preparations  of  departure,  for  you 
must  no  longer  remain  here.  Take  care  on  quitting  the  queen,  that 
you  show  not  any  tokens  of  anger  at  being  dismissed ;  but  sav,  that 
your  husband  and  daughter  have  sent  for  you.  This  we  advise  you 
to  do,  if  you  regard  your  life  ;  for,  should  you  act  any  way  contrary, 
it  will  be  forfeited.  You  have  no  need  to  ask  questions,  nor  make 
inquiries :  you  shall  be  conducted  to  Dover,  and  embark  on  board  a 
passage-boat  to  Boulogne."  The  lady  of  Coucy,  afraid  of  these 
menaces,  and  knowing  those  who  made  them  to  be  cruel  and 
full  of  hatred,  replied,  "  that  m  God's  name,  she  would  do  as  they 
wished."  Preparations  were  soon  made :  palfreys  and  hackneys 
were  provided  for  herself  and  attendants  ;  and  all  the  French  of  both 
sexes  set  off,  escorted  as  far  as  Dover,  where  they  were  liberally  paid, 
according  to  their  degrees.  The  first  tide  they  embarked  on  board 
a  vessel,  with  a  favorable  wind  to  Boulogne.  The  household  of  the 
queen  was  broken  up,  and  neither  French  nor  English  were  left  witk 
her  who  were  attached  to  king  Richard.  A  new  one  was  formed 
of  ladies,  damsels,  officers,  and  varlets,  who  were  strictly  eqjoined 
never  to  mention  the  name  of  king  Richard  in  their  conversations 
with  her. 

The  duke  of  Lancaster  and  his  company,  on  his  departure  from 
Chertsey,  rode  to  Shene,  and,  during  the  night,  conducted  the  king 
and  such  of  his  knights  and  others  as  they  wished  to  confine,  to  the 
Tower  of  London.  On  the  morrow,  the  Londoners  heard  the  king 
was  in  the  Tower,  and  were  much  rejoiced ;  but  there  were  many 
murmurings  that  he  had  been  brought  thither  privately,  and  th^  peo- 
ple were  very  angry  with  the  duke  of  Lancaster  because  he  had  not 
carried  him  pubUcly  through  the  streets  in  open  day,  not  to  do  him 
honor,  but  that  they  might  show  their  scorn,  so  much  was  he  hated 
by  them.  Consider  how  serious  a  thing  it  is  when  the  people  rise 
up  in  arms  against  their  sovereign,  more  especially  such  a  people  as 
the  English.  In  such  a  case,  there  is  no  remedy  ;  for  they  are  the 
worst  people  in  the  world,  the  most  obstinate  and  presumptuous ;  and 
of  all  England  the  Londoners  are  the  leaders,  for  to  say  the  truth, 
they  are  very  powerful  in  men  and  in  wealth.  In  the  city  and  neigh, 
borhood,  there  are  twenty.four  thousand  men,  completely  armed  from 
head  to  foot,  and  full  thirty  thousand  archers.  This  is  a  great  force, 
and  they  are  bold  and  courageous ;  and  the  more  blood  is  spilt,  the 
greater  their  courage. 


•The  MuseuiD  MSS.  call  this  grayhound  Blemach,  raineMach.  -J'he  grayhound 
•eema  t"  have  heen  a  favorite  prognostioator  in  these  times ;  for,  when  the  armies  of  the 
two  nvaV,  John  of  Montford  and  Charles  de  Blois,  were  on  the  point  of  engaging,  the 
lord  Charle»'s  grayhound  loll  him  and  caressed  John  of  Montford,  who  gained  the  battle. 

T  Conway  castle,  .  , 

t  ■■  After  the  kins  had  been  carried  to  the  duke  of  Lancaster  at  Chester,  on  the  third 
day  the  duke  departed  with  his  prisoner  thence  to  Nantwich :  tlie  next  day  to  Newcas- 
tle and  there  the  earl  of  Warwick's  son  met  them ;  and  so  journeying  forth,  the  next 
day  they  came  to  Stafford,  and  aBer  they  departed  to  Lichfield,  where  the  king  thought 
to  have  escaped,  slipping  down  into  a  garden,  out  of  a  window  of  a  great  tower  ;  but 
he  was  espied,  and  brought  into  the  tower  again.  From  Lichfield,  the  duke  went  to 
Coventry  •  but,  before  they  could  come  thither,  the  Welchmen  did  them  much  mischief, 
and  slew  many  of  tliem ;  arfd  the  Englishmen,  when  they  by  great  chance  could  take 
any  of  them,  tliey  tied  to  their  liorses'  tails,  and  drew  them  after  them  through  ways  full 
of  stones,  and  caused  tliem  to  die  miserably. 

'The duke  passed  from  Coventry  to  Daventry,  the  next  day  to  Northampton,  from 
nence  to  Dunstable,  and  tlicn  to  Saint  Albans.  Within  live  or  sbt  miles  belore  his 
coming  to  London,  the  mayor  and  the  companies  In  their  liveries,  with  great  noise  of 
inimpets,  met  the  duke,  doing  more  reverence  to  him  than  to  the  king,  rejoicing  that 
God  had  sent  them  such  a  prince,  that  had  conqueted  the  reahn  within  one  month  I 


CHAPTER    CXIV. 

THE  EARL  OF  EDTLAND,  CONSTABLE  OF  ENOLAND,  HEAKINO  THE  KIHS  HIS 
StniBENDERED,  SISMISSES  BIS  MEN.AT-ARMS.  FOUR  KNIOHTS  OF  TBI 
KINB'S  CHAMBER,  HAVINS  BEEN  PDT  TO  DEATH  BY  THE  LONDONERS,  HE 
IS  ADVISED  BY  THOSE  WHO  WERE  IMPRISONED  WITH  HIM  TO  EESISN  HIS 
CROWN  TO  THE  Dr-KE  OP  LANCASTER.  > 

We  will  speak  of  the  earl  of  Rutland,  son  to  the  duke  of  York,  at 
this  time  constable  of  England,  who  had^remained  at  Bristol  with 
his  brother-in-law  the  lord  de  Spencer,  and  their  men.  When  they 
learnt  that  the  castle  the  king  had  retired  to  was  invested,  and  thai 
the  king,  on  his  surrendering,  was  carried  to  London,  they  instantly 
foresaw  the  event,  and  that  it  must  end  badly  for  king  Richard. 
They  determined  not  to  stay  longer  where  they  were,  but  dismissing 
their  men.at.arm3,  except  such  as  were  attached  to  their  peraons,  left 
Bristol,  and  rode  to  a  very  handsome  seat*  the  lord  de  Spencer  had 
in  Wales,  where  they  remained  until  they  heard  other  intelligence. 
The  duke  of  York  resided  at  his  own  castle  with  his  peoplerand  in- 
terfered  not  in  wjiat  was  passing Jn  the  poiinlry,  nor  had  Jone  so  for 
a  long  tima,  but  taking  all  things  as  they  happened,  although  he  was 
very  much  vexed  that  there  should  be  such  great  differences  between 
his  nephew,  the  king,  and  his  relations. 

We  will  now  return  to  king  Richard.  When  the  duke  of  Lancaa. 
ter  had  imprisoned  him  and  those  of  his  council  in  the  Tower,  and 
placed  sure  guards  over  them,  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  recal  tha 
earl  of  Warwick  from  his  banishment,  and  to  give  him  his  hberty. 
He  next  sent  to  summon  the  earl  of  Percy  and  his  son  sir  Harry 
Percy  to  attend  him,  which  they  did.  He  then  inquired  how  he 
could  lay  hands  on  those  four  companions  who  had  strangled  his 
uncle  in  the  castle  of  Calais,  and  at  length  succeeded  in  arresting  the 
whole  four,  and  would  not  have 'taken  twenty  thousand  nobles  for 
their  deliverance.  He  had  them  confined  in  separate  prisons  in  Lon. 
don.  The  duke  then  consulted  with  his  council  and  the  citizens  what 
should  be  done  with  Richard  of  Bordeaux,  who  was  confined  m  the 
great  tower  of  London,  wherein  king  John  of  France  was  once  im 
prisoned,  during  the  campaign  of  king  Edward  m  France.  It  was 
resolved  that  the  king  should  be  deprived  of  all  his  state  and  outward 
marks  of  royalty,  if  they  wished  to  act  prudently,  for  the  news  of  hui 
arrest  would  make  a  great  noise  throughout  Christendom,  as  they 

•  U.  Sauvagecalls  this  seat  Heulle.    My  MS.  says  only  a  very  hand»me  iiimor  whiak 
1  suppose  must  have  been  Caerphilly  in  Glttraorgaiishire. 
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lud  acknowledged  him  twenty.two  years  as  their  king,  and  now  held 
him  a  prisoner. 

They  examined  the  whole  acts  of  his  reign,  and  drew  up  twenty, 
eight  articJea  against  him,  with  which  they  came  to  the  Tower,  ac. 
companied  by  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  and  some  knights  and  squires 
of  his  council.  They  entered  the  king's  apartment  without  speak- 
ing to  him,  or  paying  any  kind  of  respect,  and  read  to  him  these 
charges.  He  did  not  deny  them,  for  he  knew  they  were  true,  but 
said  that  everything  he  had  done  was  by  the  advice  of  his  council. 
Hs  was  told  to  name  those  who  had  been  his  principal  advisers,  which 
he  did,  hoping  to  escape  by  throwing  the  blame  on  them,  as  he  had 
formerly  done,  and  they  to  receive  the  punishment ;  but  this  was 
not  the  intention  of  those  Londoners  who  had  confined  him.  At  this 
time  they  said  nothing  further,  but  went  away  :  the  duke  of  Lancas- 
ter to  his  own  house,  leaving  the  mayor  and  men  of  law  to  act  as 
they  pleased. 

The  mayor  went  to  the  town-house  of  London,  called  the  Guildhall, 
where  justice  is  administered  to  the  citizens,  followed  by  crowds  of 
people,  expecting  something  effective  to  be  done,  as  indeed  there 
was.  I  will  detail  what  passed.  First,  all  the  articles  which  had 
been  drawn  up  against  this  king  and  read  to  him,  were  again  read 
aloud,  with  comments  by  the  person  who  lead  them,  adding,  that  the 
king  had  not  denied  their  truth,  but  confessed  he  had  done  them 
through  the  advice  of  four  knights  of  his  chamber,  by  whose  coun- 
sels he  had  put  to  death  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  the  earl  of  Arundel, 
and  sir  Thomas  Corbet,  and  that  they  had  for  a  long  time  excited 
him  to  these  acts.  Such  deeds  were  unpardonable,  and  must  be  pun- 
ished ;  for  by  them  and  their  fellows  had  the  courts  of  Justice  been 
shut  at  Westminster,  and  all  the  odier  royal  courts  throughout  Eng- 
land, which  had  caused  great  mischiefs,  and  encouraged  bands  of 
robbers  to  pillage  merchants  travelling  from  town  to  town,  and  to 
plunder  the  houses  of  farmers.  By  these  means  the  kingdom  of 
England  had  been  almost  irrecoverably  ruined ;  and  it  was  to  be 
supposed,  from  this  wanton  neglect  of  England,  that  Calais  or  Guis- 
nes,  or  both,  would  have  been  given  up  to  their  enemies  the  French. 
Such  speeches  as  the  above  made  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  the 
people,  so  that  many  of  the  discontented  said,  "These  things  are 
deserving  punishment,  that  others  may  take  example  ;  and  Richard 
of  Bordeaux  has  so  much  disgraced  himself,  that  he  is  unworthy  of 
wearing  a  crown,  and  ought  to  be  deprived  of  all  honors,  and  con- 
fined to  pass  his  future  life  on  bread  and  water,  and  subsist  on  that 
as  he  could."  Some  of  the  lower  classes  cried  out,  "Sir  mayor,  you 
and  your  companions,  who  are  the  distributors  of  justice,  look  that 
it  be  done  ;  we  insist  upon  it  and  spare  no  man.  You  see  by  what 
you  have  told  us,  that  the  case  requires  it,  and  immediately,  for  they 
have  convicted  themselves." 

The  mayor  and  the  lawyers  retired  to  the  judgment-seat,  and  the 
four  knights  were  condemned  to  death.  They  were  sentenced  to 
be  brought  before  the  apartment  of  the  tower  of  London,  in  which 
king  Richard  was  condned,  that  he  might  see  them  from  the  win- 
dows, and  thence  drawn  on  sledges  by  horses  through  the  streets  to 
Cheapside,  each  person  separately,  and  there  beheaded,  their  heads 
aiExed  to  spikes  on  London. bridge,  and  their  bodies  hung  on  a  gib- 
beti^and  there  left.  When  this  sentence  was  pronounced,  they  hast- 
ened to  execute  it.  Everything  being  prepared,  the  mayor  of  Lon- 
don, and  the  lords  who  had  assisted  him  in  this  judgment,  set  out  from 
Guildhall  with  a  large  body  of  people,  and  came  to  the  tower  of  Lon. 
don,  where  they  seized  the  four  knights  of  the  king,  sir  Bernard  Bro. 
cas,  the  lord  Marclais,  master  John  Derby,  receiver  of  Lincoln,  and 
the  lord  Stelle,  steward  of  the  king's  household.  They  were  brought 
into  the  court,  and  each  tied  to  two  horses,  in  the  sight  of  all  in  the 
Tower,  who  were  eyewitnesses  of  it  as  well  as  the  king,  who  were 
much  displeased,  and  in  despair ;  for  the  remainder  of  the  king's 
knights  that  were  with  him  looked  for  similar  treatment,  so  cruel  and 
revengeful  did  they  know  the  Londoners  to  be.  Without  saying  a 
word,  these  four  were  dragged  from  the  Tower,  through  the  streets 
to  Cheapside,  and,  on  a  fish.monger's  stall,  had  their  heads  struck 
off,  which  were  placed  over  the  gate  on  London.bridge,  and  their 
bodies  hung  on  a  gibbet.  After  this  execution  every  man  retired  to 
his  home. 

King  Richard  was  much  afflicted  at  finding  himself  in  such  danger 
from  the  citizens,  and  that  his  power  was  completely  gone.  He  saw 
that  all  England  was  against  him ;  and,  if  he  had  some  few  friends 
left,  they  could  not  assist  him,  for  his  enemies  were  too  numerous. 
Those  about  him  said :  "  Sire,  we  have  not,  as  it  seems,  any  great 
hope  of  saving  our  lives.  When  your  cousin  of  Lancaster  prevailed  on 
you  to  yield  yourself  up  to  him,  he  promised  that  you  and  twelve  of 
^our  knights  should  be  his  own  prisoners,  and  no  harm  done  to  them  ; 
of  these,  four  have  just  been  put  to  a  disgraceful  death ;  we  must 
expect  the  same,  and  will  give  you  our  reasons  for  it.  The  London, 
ers,  who  have  urged  him  to  do  this  deed,  have  made  him  enter  into 
such  engagements  with  them  that  he  cannot  act  in  any  other  manner. 
God  will  be  merciful  to  us  if  we  are  suffered  to  die  here  a  natural 
death,  for  to  die  a  disgraceful  one  makes  us  shudder."  King  Rich- 
ard, on  hearing  them  thus  talk  wept  bitterly,  wrung  his  hands,  and 
cursed  the  hour  he  had  been  born,  when  his  end  was  so  miserable. 
Those  around  him  pitied  his  distress,  and  comforted  him  as  well  as 
ihey  were  'able.  One  of  his  knights  said :  "Sire,  you  must  not  be 
ioo  much  cast  down.    We  see,  as  well  as  you,  that  this  world  is  noth- 


ing, and  that  the  fickleness  of  fortune  is  wonderful,  sparing  neithei 
princes  nor  poor  persons.  The  king  of  France,  whose  daughter  you 
have  married,  cannot  at  this  moment  assist  you,  for  he  is  too  far  off. 
If  you  can,  by  dissembling,  escape  from  this  peril,  and  save  your 
life  and  ours,  you  will  act  well ;  and  within  a  year  or  two,  your  for 
tune  may  change." 

"  What  would  you  have  me  to  do  ?"  replied  the  king, "  for  there  is 
nothing  I  will  not  attempt  to  save  us."  "Sire,  we  tell  you  for  a  truth, 
that,  from  every  appearance,  the  Londoners  want  to  crown  yotu 
cousin  of  Lancaster  their  king ;  and  with  this  intent  they  sent  for 
him  from  France,  and  have  aided  him  in  all  his  exploits.  Now  it  is 
impossible,  that  so  long  as  you  shall  be  alive,  this  coronation  can 
take  place  without  your  consent.  Suppose,  therefore,  you  were  to 
offer  your  cousin  terms,  that  we  might  escape  the  imminent  danger 
we  are  in,  and  that  you  send  to  speak  with  him  on  business.  On 
his  coming,  treat  him  affectionately,  and  say  that  you  wish  to  resign 
the  crown  into  his  hands,  and  that  he  be  king :  by  this  means  you  will 
soften  him  and  appease  the  citizens.  Ysu  will  earnestly  beg  that  he 
allow  you  to  finish  your  days  here,  or  elsewhere  ;  and  for  us  to  re. 
main  with  you,  or  be  separated,  or  banisl;ied  abroad  for  our  lives, 
at  his  pleasure  ;  for  he  who  loseth  his  life  loseth  everything."  King 
Richard  heard  these  words  with  comfort  to  his  heart,  and  said  he 
would  act  accordingly,  for  he  saw  his  danger  was  very  great.  Ha 
gave  liis  keepers  to  understand,  he  would  willingly  speak  with  the 
duke  of  Lancaster.  

CHAPTER    CXV. 

KINO  SICHAKD  OF  EN&LAKD  RESISNS    HIS   CROWN  AND  EINSDOH  INTO  THB 
HANDS  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  LANCASTER. 

Intelligence  was  carried  to  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  that  Richard 
of  Bordeaux  had  a  great  desire  to  speak  with  him.  The  duke  left 
his  house  in  the  evening,  entered  his  barge  with  his  knights,  and 
was  rowed  down  the  Thames  to  the  Tosver,  which  he  entered  by  a 
postern  gate,  and  went  to  the  apartment  of  the  king.  The  king 
received  him  with  great  kindness,  and  humbled  himself  exceedingly 
like  to  one  who  perceives  he  is  in  a  dangerous  state.  He  addressed 
him  :  "Cousin,  I  have  been  considering  my  situation,  which  is  miser- 
able enough,  and  I  have  no  longer  any  thoughts  of  wearing  my 
crown  or  governing  my  people.  As  God  may  have  my  soul,  I  wish 
I  were  at  this  moment  dead  of  a  natural  death,  and  the  king  of  France 
had  his  daughter  again  ;  for  we  have  never  enjoyed  any  great  hap 
piness  together,  nor,  since  I  brought  her  hither,  have  I  had  the  love 
my  people  bore  me  formerly.  Cousin  of  Lancaster,  when  I  look 
back,  I  am  convinced  I  have  behaved  very  ill  to  you,  and  to  other 
nobles  of  my  blood,  for  which  I  cannot  expect  peace  nor  pardon. 
All  things,  therefore,  considered,I  am  willing  freely  to  resign  to  you  the 
crown  of  England ;  and  I  beg  you  will  accept  the  resignation  as  a  gift." 

The  duke  replied,  "  that  it  would  be  necessary  the  three  estates  of 
the  realm  should  hear  this.  I  have  issued  summonses  for  the  assem- 
bling the  nobles,  prelates,  and  deputies  from  the  principal  towns ;  and 
within  three  days  a  sufficiency  will  be  collected  for  you  to  make 
your  resignation  in  due  form.  By  this  act,  you  will  greatly  appease 
the  hatred  of  the  nation  against  you.  To  obviate  the  mischiefs  that 
had  arisen  from  the  courts  of  justice  being  shut,  and  which  had  ere. 
ated  an  almost  universal  anarchy,  was  I  sent  for  from  beyond  sea 
The  people  wanted  to  crown  me,  for  the  common  report  in  the  coun- 
try is,  that  I  have  a  better  right  to  the  crown  than  you  have.  This 
was  told  to  our  grandfather,  king  Edward  of  happy  memory,  when 
he  educated  you,  and  had  you  acknowledged  heir  to  the  throne ;  but 
his  love  was  so  strong  for  his  son,  the  prince  of  Wales,  nothing  could 
make  him  alter  his  purpose,  but  that  you  must  be  king.  If  you  had 
followed  the  example  of  the  prince,  or  attended  to  the  advice  of  his 
counsellors,  like  a  good  son,  who  should  be  anxious  to  tread  in  the 
steps  of  a  father,  you  might  still  have  been  king ;  but  you  have  always 
acted  so  contrary,  as  to  occasion  the  rumor  to  be  generally  beheved 
throughout  Er)gland  and  elsewhere,  that  you  are  not  the  son  of  the 
prince  of  Wales,  but  of  a  priest  or  canon. 

"  I  have  heard  several  knights,  who  were  of  the  household  of  my 
uncle  the  prince,  declare,  that  he  was  jealous  of  the  princess's  con. 
duet.  She  was  cousin.german  to  king  Edward,  who  began  to  dis. 
Uke  her  for  not  having  children  by  his  son,  since  he  had,  by  her 
former  marriage  with  sir  Thomas  Holland,  stood  godfather  to  twc 
sons.  She  knew  well  how  to  keep  the  prince  in  h«r  chains,  having, 
through  subtlety,  enticed  him  to  marry ;  but,  fearful  of  being  di- 
vorced  by  his  father,  for  want  of  heirs,  and  that  the  prince  would 
marry  again,  it  was  said  she  got  connected  with  some  one,  by  whom 
she  had  you  and  another  son,  who  died  in  his  infancy,  and  no  judg. 
ment  can  be  formed  of  his  character :  but  you,  from  vout  manners 
and  mode  of  acting,  so  contrary  to  the  gallantry  and  prowess  of  the 
prince,  are  thought  to  be  the  son  of  a  priest  or  canon ;  for,  at  the 
time  of  your  birth,  there  were  many  young  and  handsone  ones  in 
the  household  of  the  prince  at  Bordeaux.  Such  is  the  report  of  this 
country,  which  your  conduct  has  confirmed  :  foY'  you  have  ever  shown 
great  affection  to  the  French,  and  an  inclination  to  live  on  good  term 
with  them,  to  the  loss  and  dishonor  of  England.  Because  my  uncle 
of  Gloucester  and  the  earl  of  Arundel  wished  you  would  loyally  de. 
fend  the  honor  of  the  kingdom,  by  following  the  steps  of  your  ance*. 
tors,  you  have  treacherously  put  them  to  death. 
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•11  ™S*'''l  'o  nie>  I  have  taken  you  under  my  protection,  and 

T'  II  f "        *"*^  preserve  your  life,  through  compassion,  as  long  as  I 

J  u  l'''**  ^  "''"  I'J'ewise  entreat  the  Londoners  in  your  behalf, 
and  the  heirs  of  those  you  have  put  to  death."  "  Many  thanks," 
answered  the  king :  "  I  have  greater  confidence  in  you  than  in  any 
other  person  in  England."  "  You  are  in  the  right,"  replied  the 
duke :  "  for,  had  I  not  stepped  forward  between  you  and  the  people, 
they  would  have  seized  you,  and  disgracefully  killed  you,  in  return 
for  all  your  wicked  acts,  which  are  the  cause  of  the  dangerous  state 
foa  are  now  in."    King  Richard  heard  all  this  patiently,  for  he  saw 
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that  neither  arguments  nor  force  could  avail,  and  that  resignation 
and  humility  were  his  only  arms.  He  therefore  humbled  himself 
exceedingly  to  the  duke,  earnestly  begging  that  his  life  might  be 
spared.  The  duke  of  Lancaster  remained  with  the  king  upward  of 
two  hours,  and  continued  in  his  conversation  to  reproach  him  for  all 
(he  faults  he  was  accused  of.  He  then  took  leave,  reentered  his 
barge,  and  returned  to  his  house,  and,  on  the  morrow,  renewed  his 
^orders  for  the  assembly  of  the  three  estates  of  the  realm. 
i  The  duke  of  York,  and  his  son,  the  earl  of  Rutland,  came  to  Lon- 
i  don,  as  did  the  earl  of  Northumberland  and  his  brother,  sir  Thomas 
Percy,  to  whom  the  duke  of  Lancaster  gave  a  hearty  welcome,  with 
numbers  of  prelates,  bishops,  and  abbots.  The  duke. of  Lancaster, 
accompanied  by  a  large  body  of  dukes,  prelates,  earls,  barons, 
I  tnights,  and  principal  citizens,  rode  to  the  Tower  of  London,  and 
_dismounted  in  the  court.  King  Richard  was  released  from  his 
prison,  and  entered  the  hall  which  had  been  prepared  for  the  occa- 
sion, royally  dressed,  the  sceptre  in  his  hand,  and  the  crown  on  his 
head,  but  without  supporters  on  either  side.  He  addressed  the  com. 
pany  as  follows :  "  I  have  reigned  king  of  England,  duke  of  Aqui- 
taine,  and  lord  of  Ireland,  about  twenty-two  years,  which  royalty, 
lordship,  sceptre,  and  crown,  I  now  freely  and  willingly  resign  to 
my  cousin,  Henry  of  Lancaster,  and  entreat  of  him,  in  the  presence 
of  you  all,  to  accept  this  sceptre."  He  then  tendered  the  sceptre  to 
the  duke  of  Lancaster,  who  took  it  and  gave  it  to  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  King  Richard  next  raised  the  crown  with  his  two 
hands  from  his  head,  and,  placing  it  before  "him,  said,  "  Henry,  fair 
cousin,  and  duke  of  Lancaster,  I  present  and  give  to  you  this  crown, 
with  which  I  was  crowned  king  of  England,  and  all  the  rights  de- 
pendent on  it." 

The  duke  of  Lancaster  received  it,  and  delivered  it  over  to  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  was  at  hand  to  take  it.  These  two 
dungs  being  done,  and  the  resignation  accepted,  the  duko  of  Lancas. 
ter  called  in  a  public  notary,  that  an  authentication  should  be  drawn 
up  of  this  proceeding,  and  witnessed  by  the  lords  and  prelates  then 
present.  Soon  after,  the  king  was  conducted  to  where  be  had  come 
from,  and  the  duke  and  other  lords  mounted  their  horses  to  return 
home.  The  two  jewels  were  safely  packed  up,  and  given  to  proper 
gURMB,  tp  place  them  in  the  treasury  of  Westminster  abbey,  until 
the'.'  siiould  be  called  for  when  the  parliament  were  assembled. 


CHAPTER    CXVI. 

A  PARLIAMENT  MEETS  AT  WESTMIHSTER,  WHEN  THE  DtIKE  OP  LAN. 
CASTER  IS  PUBLICLY  ACKNOWLEDSED  KIH9  OF  EN&LAND.  THE  OHEAI 
MAONIFICENCE   OF   HIS   CORONATION. 

On  a  Wednesday,  the  last  day  of  September  1399,  Heniy  duke 
of  Lancaster  held  a  parliament  at  Westminster ;  at  which  were  as. 
sembled  the  greater  part  of  the  clergy  and  nobility  of  England,  and 
a  suflBcient  number  of  {deputies  from  the  different  towns,  according 
to  their  extent  and  wealth.  In  this  parlia. 
ment,  the  duke  of  Lancaster  challenged  the 
crown  of  England,  and  claimed  it  as  his 
own,  for  three  reasons :  first,  by  conquest , 
secondly,  from  being  the  right  heir  to  it ; 
and,  thirdly,  from  the  pure  and  free  resig. 
nation  of  it  to  him,  by  king  Richard,  in 
the  presence  of  the  prelates,  dukes  and  earls 
in  the  hall  of  the  Tower  of  London.  These 
three  claims  being  made,  he  required  the 
parliament  to  declare  their  opinion  and  will. 
Upon  this,  they  unanimously  replied,  that. 
it  was  their  will  he  should  be  king,  for  they 
would  have  no  other.  He  again  asked,  it 
they  were  positive  in  lli  eclaration  :  and, 
when  they  said  they  ^  u,  he  seated  him. 
self  on  the  royal  throui .  The  throne  was 
elevated  some  feet  iVuiii  the  floor,  with  a 
rich  canopy  of  cloth  and  gold,  so  that  he 
could  be  seen  by  all  present.  On  the 
king's  taking  his  seat,  the  people  clapped 
their  hands  for  joy,  and  held  them  up,  pro. 
raising  him  fealty  »nd  homage.  The  par. 
liament  was  then  dissolved,  and  the  day  of 
coronation  appointed  for  the  feast  of  Saint 
Edward,  which  fell  on  a  Monday,  the  13th 
of  October. 

On  the  Saturday  before  the  coronation, 
the  new  king  went  from  Westminster  to 
the  Tower  of  London,  attended  by  great 
numbers,  and  those  squires  who  were  to  be 
knighted  watched  their  arms  that  night : 
they  amounted  to  forty-six :  each  squire  had 
his  chamber  and  bath,  in  which  he  bathed. 
The  ensuing  day,  the  duke  of  Lancaster, 
FromMSS.o  the  15th  after  mass,  created  them  knights,  and  pre- 
Rented  them  with  long  green  coats,  with 
straight  sleeves  lined  with  minever,  after 
the  manner  of  prelates.  These  knights  had 
on  their  left  shoulders  a  double  cord  of 
white  silk,  with  white  tufts  hanging  down.  The  duke  of  Lan. 
caster  left  the  Tower  this  Sunday  after  dinner,  on  his  return  to 
Westminster  :  he  was  bareheaded,  and  had  round  his  neck  the  order 
of  the  king  of  France.  The  prince  of  Wales,  six  dukes,  six  earls, 
eighteen  barons,  accompanied  him ;  and  there  were,  of  knights  and 
other  nobility,  from  eight  to  nine  hundred  horse  in  the  procession. 
The  duke  was  dressed  in  a  jacket,  after  the  German  fashion,  of 
cloth  of  gold,  mounted  on  a  white  courser,  with  a  blue  garter  on  his 
left  leg.  He  passed  through  the  streets  of  London,  which  were  all 
handsomely  decorated  with  tapestries  and  other  rich-  hangings : 
there  were  nine  fountains  in  Cheapside,  and  other  .=itieets  he  passed 
through,  which  perpetually  ran  with  white  and  red  wines.  He  was 
escorted  by  prodigious  numbers  of  gentlemen,  with  their  servants  in 
liveries  and  badges ;  and  the  diSerent  companies  of  London  were 
led  by  their  wardens  clothed  in  their  proper  livery,  and  with  ensigns 
of  their  trade.  The  whole  cavalcade  amounted  to  six  thousand 
horse,  which  escorted  the  duke  from  the  Tower  to  Westminster 
That  same  night  the  duke  bathed,  and  on  the  morrow  confessed 
himself,  as  he  had  good  need  to  do,  and  according  to  his  custom 
heard  three  masses.  The  prelates  and  clergy  who  had  been  assem- 
bled then  came  in  a  large  body  in  procession  from  Westminster 
abbey,  to  conduct  the  king  thither,  and  returned  in  the  same  man. 
ner,  the  king  and  his  lords  following  them.  The  dukes,  carls,  and 
barons,  wore  long  scarlet  robes,  with  mantles  trimmed  with  ermine, 
and  large  hoods  of  the  same.  The  Jukes  and  earls  had  three  bars 
of  ermine  on  the  left  arm,  a  quarter  of  a  yard  long,  or  thereabout : 
the  barons  had  but  two.  All  the  knights  and  squires  had  uniform 
cloaks  of  scarlet  lined  with  minever.  In  the  procession  to  the 
church,  the  duke  had  borne  over  his  head  a  rich  canopy  of  blue 
silk,  supported  on  silver  staves,  with  four  golden  bells  that  rang  ai 
the  corners,  by  four  burgesses  of  Dover,  who  claimed  it  as  their 
right.  On  each  side  of  him  were  the  sword  of  mercy  and  the  sword 
of  justice  :  the  first  was  borne  by  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  the  othi', 
by  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  constable  of  England,  for  the  earl  of 
Rutland  had  been  dismissed.  The  earl  of  Westmoreland,  marshal 
of  England,  carried  the  sceptre.  " 

The  procession  entered  the  church  about  nine  o'clock ;  in  the 
middle  of  which  was  a  scaffold  covered  with  crimson  cloth,  and  in 
the  centre  a  royal  throne  of  cloth  of  gold.     When  the  duke  aotered 
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the  church,  he  seated  himself  on  the  throne,  and  was  thus  in  regal 
state,  except  having  the  crown  on  his  head.  The  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  proclaimed,  from  the  four  corners  of  the  scafTold,  how 
God  had  given  them  a  man  for  their  lord  and  sovereign,  and  then 
asked  the  people  if  they  were  consenting  to  his  being  consecrated 
and  crowned  king.  They  unanimously  shouted  out,  "  Ay !"  and 
held  up  their  hands,  promising  fealty  and  homage.  After  this,  the 
duke  descended  from  his  throne,  and  advanced  to  the  altar  to  be 
consecrated.  This  ceremony  was  performed  by  two  archbishops 
and  ten  bishops :  he  was  stripped  of  all  his  royal  state  before  the 
altar,  naked  to  his  shirt,  and  was  thei\  anointed 
and  consecrated  at  six  places ;  that  is-  to  say, 
on  the  head,  the  breast,  the  two  shoulders,  be. 
fore  and  behind,  on  the  back  and  hands  :  they 
then  placed  a  bonnet  on  his  head  ;  and,  while 
this  was  doing,  the  clergy  chanted  the  litany, 
or  the  service  that  is  performed  to  hallow  a  font. 

The  king  was  now  dressed  in  a  churchman's 
clothes  like  a  deacon ;  and  they  put  on  him 
shoes  of  crimson  velvet,  after  the  manner  of  a 
prelate.  Then  they  added  spurs  with  a  point, 
but  no  rowel,  and  the  sword  of  justice  was 
drawn,  blessed,  and  deliveied  to  the  king,  who 
put  it  into  the  scabbard,  when  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  girded  it  about  liim.  The  crown 
of  Saint  Edward,  which  is  arched  over  like  a 
cross,  was  next  brought  and  blessed,  and  placid 
by  the  archbishop  on  the  king's  head.  When 
mass  was  over,  the  king  left  the  church,  and  re- 
turned to  the  palace  in  the  same  state  as  before. 
There  was  in  the  court-yard  a  fountain  that  con- 
stantly ran  with  white  and  red  wijie  from  various 
mouths.  The  king  went  first  to  his  cloiet,  i.nd 
then  returned  to  the  hall  to  dinner. 

At  the  first  table  sat  the  king,,  at  the  second 
the  five  great  peers  of  England,  at  the  third 
the  principal  citizens  of  London,  r.t  the  fourth 
the  new-created  knights,  at  the  fifth  all  knights 
and  squires  of  honor.  The  king  was  served 
by  the  prince  of  Wales,  who  carried  the  sword 
of  mercy,  and  on  the  opposite  side  by  the  con. 
stable,  who  bore  the  sword  of  justice.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  table  was  the  eari  of  Westmoreland  with  the  sceptre. 
There  were  only  at  the  king's  table  the  two  archbishops  and  seventeen 
bishops.  When  dinner  was  half  over,  a  knight  of  the  name  of  Dymock 
entered  the  hall  completely  armed,  and  mounted  on  a  handsome  steed, 
richly  barbed  with  crimson  housings.  The  knight  was  armed  for 
wager  of  battle,  and  was  preceded  by  another  knight  bearing  his  lance: 
he  himself  had  his  drawn  sword  in  one  hand,  and  his  naked  dagger  by 
his  side.  The  knight  presented  the  king  with  a  written  paper,  the 
contents  of  which  were,  that  if  any  knight  or  gentleman  should  dare 
to  maintain  that  king  Henry  was  not  a  lawful  sovereign,  he  was 
ready  to  offer  him  combat  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  when  and 
where  he  should  be  pleased  to  appoint.  The  king  ordered  this  chal- 
lenge to  be  proclaimed  by  heralds  in  six  different  parts  of  the  town 
and  the  hall,  to  which  no  answer  was  made.  After  king  Henry  had 
dined,  and  partaken  of  wine  and  spices  in  the  hall,  he  retired  to  his 
private  apartments,  and  all  the  company  went  to  their  homes.  Thus 
passed  the  coronation  day  of  king  Henry,  who  remained  that  and 
the  ensuing  day  at  the  palace  of  Westminster.  The  earl  of  Salis. 
bury  could  not  attend  these  feasts,  for  he  was  in  close  confinement 
under  secure  guards ;  and  the  king's  ministers,  with  many  of  the 
nobles  and  citizens  of  London,  were  anxious  that  he  should  be  pub- 
licly beheaded  in  Cheapside.  They  said  that  he  was  deserving  of 
every  punishment,  for  having  carried  such  a  message  from  Richard 
of  Bordeaux  to  the  French  king  and  his  court,  and  publicly  proclaim. 
.  uig  king  Henry  a  false  and  wicked  traitor,  and  that  these  were  un- 
pardonable crimes.  The  king  was  naturally  good-tempered,  and, 
far  from  inclining  to  put  him  to  death,  took  compassion  on  him,  and 
listened  to  the  excuses  he  made  for  what  he  had  done,  by  throwing 
the  blame  on  the  four  knights  who  had  been  beheaded,  as  he  had 
only  obeyed  their  orders.  The  council  and  Londoners  would  not 
hear  his  excuses,  and  would  have  him  exeouted,  for  they  said  he  had 
•leserved  it.  The  earl  of  Salisbury  therefore  continued  in  prison,  in 
great  danger  of  his  life. 

Sir  .lohn  Holland,  earl  of  Huntingdon,  who  was  governor  of  Ca- 
lais, had  been  duly  informed  of  all  that  had  passed  ;  how  his  brother, 
king  Richard,  had  been  arrested  and  carried  to  the  Tower  of  London, 
where  he  had  been  condemned  to  pass  his  life,  after  resigning  his 
crown  to  Henry  of  Lancaster,  who  was  acknowledged  king  of  Eng. 
land.  The  earl  of  Huntingdon,  notwithstanding  the  vexation  the  state 
of  his  brother,  king  Richard,  gave  him,  weighed  well  the  times  and 
circumstances,  and  found  that  he  alone  could  not  pretend  to  with- 
stand the  whole  power  of  England  His  countess,  sister-german  to 
king  Henry,  told  him,  on  his  return  from  Calais  to  England,  "  My 
lord,  you  must  prudently  lay  aside  your  anger,  and  not  hastily  do 
anything  you  may  repent  of,  for  my  lord  the  king,  my  brother,  can 
•how  you  much  kindness.  You  sec  the  whole  kingdom  is  in  his 
fkvor.  and  should  you  commit  yourself  by  any  rash  act,  you  are 


ruined.  I  advise  and  entreat  you  to  dissemble  your  vexation,  foi 
king  Henry  is  as  much  your  brother  as  kiiig  Richard,  Attach  your. 
self  to  him,  and  you  will  find  him  a  good  and  faithful  friend ;  for 
there  has  not  been  any  king  of  England  so  rich  as  he  is,  and  he  may 
be  of  the  greatest  service  to  you  and  to  your  children."  The  earl 
of  Huntingdon  listened  to  what  the  countess  said,  and  followed  hei 
advice.  He  waited  on  his  brother-in.!aw,  king  Henry,  paid  him 
many  respects,  and  did  his  homage,  protpising  fealty  and  service : 
the  king  received  him  with  much  pleasure.  The  earl,  afterwards, 
with  the  snpport  of  other  ftiends,  pressed  the  king  so  strongly  in 
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favor  of- the  earl  of  Salisbury,  that  his  excuses  were  heard  and  ac. 
cepted :  his  mission  to  France  was  pardoned,  and  he  regained  the 
favor  of  the  king.and  people. 


CHAPTER    CXVIL 

INTELLieEHCE  OF  THE  IMPRISOlfMENT  OP  KINS  BICHARD  IS  CAKKtED  It 
FRANCE  BT  THE  LADY  OF  COUCY.  KINO  CHARLES  IS  MUCH  DISFLEASEI 
THEREAT.  THE  nUKE  OF  BOURBON  ATTE-MPS  tN  VAIN  TO  REDUCE  BOR. 
DEAUX,  AND  OTHER  TOWHS  IN  AQUITAINE,  TO  THE  CROWN  OF  FRANCE. 

The  lady  of  Coucy,  on  landing  at  Boulogne,  hastened  her  affairs, 
that  she  might  begin  her  journey  to  Paris ;  for  there  were  already 
great  murmurings  in  many  parts  of  France  at  the  events  which  were 
happening  in  England.  Some  imperfect  intelligence  had  been  car. 
lied  of  them  thither  by  merchants  of  Bruges,  but  when  the  lady  of 
Coucy,  who  had  been  attached  to  queen  Isabella,  returned,  the  whole 
truth  was  known.  This  lady,  on  her  coming  to  Paris,  went,  as  was 
natural,  to  the  hotel  of  her  lord,  who  had  arrived  the  preceding  night 
News  of  it  was  instantly  earned  to  the  kirig  of  France,  who  sent 
directly  for  the  lord  de  Coucy  to  come  and  bring  him  intelligence  of 
king  Richard  and  his  queen  Isabella.  On  his  entering  the  king's 
chamber,  he  asked  him  the  state  of  England.  The  knight,  not  da- 
ring to  conceal  anything,  told  him  the  full  particulars  he  had  learnt 
from  his  wife.  The  king  was  much  affected  at  the  melancholy  ac. 
count  he  heard,  for  he  knew  the  English  to  be  determined,  and  hard 
to  appease  ;  and,  although  he  had  been  for  a  considerable  time  in  a 
good  state  of  health,  the  rage  he  got  into,  on  learning  the  events  pass, 
ing  in  England,  brought  back  his  frenzy,  to  the  grief  of  his  brother, 
uncles,  and  barons  of  France,  but  they  could  not  prevent  it. 

The  duke  of  Burgundy  said ;  "  The  marriage  of  king  Richard  with 
Isabella  was  ill  advised  :  I  spoke  of  it  when  in  agitation,  but  was  not 
attended  to.  The  Londoners  never  sincerely  liked  king  Richard, 
and  all  this  misery  has  Been  hatched  by  the  duke  of  Gloucester.  We 
must  learn  how  the  English  mean  to  proceed,  and  take  our  measures 
accordingly.  Since  they  have  imprisoned  their  king,  they  w-U  put 
him  to  death,  (for  they  never  loved  him,  because  he-preferred  iieace 
to  war,)  and  crown  the  duke  of  Lancaster.  He  will  be  forced  to 
enter  into  such  engagements  from  his  obligations  to  them,  that 
whether  he  will  or  not,  he  must  act  as  they  shall  please.  The  duke 
of  Burgundy  added,  "  that  it  would  be  proper  to  know  the  inclinations 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Bordeaux  ;  for  king  Richard,  having  been  born 
there,  was  greatly  beloved  by  them,  as  well  as  by  those  of  Dax,  Bay. 
onne,  and  that  whole  country.-  It  wouJd  not  be  amiss  (he  said,) 
that  the  constable,  lord  Louis  de  Sancerre,  should  have  notice  of 
what  was  proposed,  and  that  he  should  advance  toward  the  frontiers 
of  Aquitaine,  taking  with  him  sir  Reginald  d'Espagne,  Barrois  del 
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Barres,  and  other  barons  and  prelates,  who  knew  how  to  negotiate ; 
that  his  brother  of  Berry  should  go  into  Puitou,  and  hover  over  the 
borders  of  Saintes,  Blaze,  and  Mirabel,  in  order  that,  if  those  of  Bor- 
deaux should  be  inclined  to  enter  into  any  treaty,  they  might  be  re. 
ceived ;  for  we  must  gain  them  now,  or  never."  These  propositions 
of  the  duke  of  Burgundy  were  heard  attentively,  and  his  advice  fol. 
lowed.  He  understood  the  matter  well,  and  what  ensued  proved  it. 
The  inhabitants  of  Bordeaux,  Dax  and  Bayonne,  were  lost  in  astonish. 
ment  when  they  heard  that  their  lord,Jiing  Richard,  had  been  arrested 
and  was  confined  in  the  Tower  of  London,  his  principal  counsellors 
executed,  and  duke  Henry  of  Lancaster  crowned  king,  and  would 
not  at  first  believe  that  such  melancholy  events  had  happened  in 
Bngland  :  but,  as  the  reports  were  confirmed  daily  by  fresh  intelli. 
gence,  they  were  constrained  to  think  them  true.  The  gates  of  the 
mree  cities  were  closed,  and  no  person  whatever  suffered  to  go  out, 
from  the  sorrow  they  were  in,  more  particularly  those  of  Bordeaux, 
for  king  Richard  had  been  educated  among  them.  They  were  sin. 
cerely  attached  to  him,  and  he  always  received  them  kindly  when 
they  waited  on  him,  inclining  naturally  to  comply  with  every  request 
they  made  him.  On  first  hearing  of  his  misfortune,  they  said,  "Ah, 
Richard,  gentle  king !  by  God,  you  are  the  most  honorable  man  in 
your  realm.  This  mischief  has  .been  brewed  for  you  by  the  Lon. 
doners,  who  never  loved  you,  and  their  dislike  was  still  increased  by 
your  alliance  with  France.  This  misfortune  is  too  great  for  us  to 
bear.  Ah,  king  Richard !  they  have  acknowledged  you  their  sove. 
reign  two.and.twepty  years,  and  now  they  imprison  you,  and  will  put 
you  to  death  ;  for  since  they  have  crowned  the  duke  of  Lancaster 
king,  that  consequence  must  follow."  Such  were  the  lamentations 
of  the  townsmen  of  Bordeaux,  and  that  whole  country ;  and  they 
continued  so  long  that  the  sdneschal  of  Bordeaux,  a  valiant  and  able 
English  knight,  determined  to  send  home  intelligence  of  these  com. 
plaints  in  Bordeaux,  Dax  and  Bayonne,  and  that  they  were  on  the 
point  of  surrendering  themselves  to  the  king  of  Fralice.  Having 
written  and  sealed  his  letters,  he  gave  them  to  a  trusty  varlet,  whom 
he  embarked  on  board  a  vessel  J  and,  having  a  favorable  wind,  he 
was  landed  in  Cornwall,  and  thence  pursued  his  journey  to  London,, 
where  king  Henry  at  that  time  was  holding  his  parliament.  These 
letters  were  addressed  generally  to  the  king  and  citizens  of  London, 
and  being  opened  and  read,  the  king  and  his  parliament  consulted 
on  them.  The  Londoners  said,  like  men  no  way  dismayed,  "  Those 
of  Bordeaux  and  Bayonne  will  never  turn  to  the  French ;  they  cannot 
bear  them  nor  suffer  their  tricks.  They  are  free  under  us  j  but,  if 
the  French  govern  them,  they  will  be  taxed  and  taxed  over  again  two 
or  three  times  a.year.  This  they  have  not  been  accustomed  to,  and 
will  find'  it  hard  to  endure.  These  three  cities  are  besides  surrounded 
by  the  lands  of  great  barons,  who  are  and  always  have  been  loyal  to 
England,  such  as  the  lords  de  Pommiers,  de  Mucident,  de  Duras,  de 
Landuras,  de  Copane,  de  Rosem, -de  Langurant,  and  many  other 
barons  and  kniglits,  who  will  instantly  make  war  upon  them :  they 
cannot  issue  out  of  their  gates  without  being  made  prisoners.  NoU 
withstanding,  therefore,  what  the  seneschal  of  Bordeaux  writes  to  us, 
we  do  not  fear  they  will  ever  turn  to  the  French  :  let  us,  however, 
send  them  some  man  of  valor  and  prudence,  whom  they  esteem,  and 
who  has  governed  them  before  ;  and  we  recommend  sir  Thomas 
Percy."  What  they  had  advised  was  done,  and  sir  Thomas  Percy 
was  entreated  by  the  king  and  citizens  to  undertake  the  voyage  and 

■  the  government  of  that  country.  Sir  Thomas  could  not  refuse,  and 
made  his  preparations. 

It  was  now  about  Christmas,  when  the  winds  are  high,  and  the 
sea  rough :  he  made,  therefore  his  punreyances  in  Cornwall,  at  the 
port  nearest  to  Bordeaux,  and  his  equipment  was  two  hundred  men- 
atarms  and  four  hundred  archers.  Sir  Thomas  was  accompanied 
by  his  nephew,  Hugh  de  Hastings,  Thomas  ColleviUe,  William  Lisle, 
John  de  Grailly,  bastard-aon  to  the  captal  de  Buch,  Wilhara  Drayton, 
John  d'Ambreticourt,  and  several  others.  He  had  likewise  with  him 
Robert  bishop  of  London,*  and  master  Richard  Rowhall.  It  was, 
however,  the  middle  of  March  before  they  were  able  to  embark. 

Before  these  lords  arrived  at  Bordeaux,  the  duke  of  Bourbin  came 
to  the  city  of  Agen,  to  treat  with  tliose  of  Aquitaine,  and  made  such 
progress  that  the  magistrates  of  Bordeaux,  Dax  and  Bayonne,  were 

■  deputedto  Agen.  The  duke  received  them  most  kindly,  and  was 
not  sparing  of  fine  words  and  fair  promises:  he  gave  them  to  under, 
stand,  that  if  they  would  turn  to  the  French,  and  submit  themselves 
to  the  obedience  of  the  king  of  France,  they  should  have  granted 
whatever  they  might  ask,  and  that  the  engagements  they  entered  into 
should  be  sealed  and  recorded  to  last  for  ever ;  that  whenever  they 
might  call  on  France,  they  should  be  supported  to  the  utmost  of  its 
power.  He  made  them  many  other  flattering  promises  ;  but  they 
replied,  they  must  return  to  their  constituents,  and  lay  before  them 
his  oflers,  and  consider  how  to  act.  They  then  left  Agen  and  the 
duke'of  Bourbon,  on  their  return  home,  where,  on  their  arrival,  they 
related  all  the  duke  had  said  ;  but  his  offers  came  to  nothing,  forthe 
nhabitants  of  these  towns  having  considered  their  present  situation, 
and  that  France  was  vexed  by  all  sort  of  taxes,  and  every  oppressive 
means  to  extort  money,  concluded  they  should  sufier  similar  vexa. 
tions  if  they  submitted  themselves  to  the  French ,  "  It  will  be,  there 
Jbre,  better  for  us,"  they  said,  "to  remain  steady  to  the  English,  who 
hold  UB  frank  and  free.     If  the  Londoners  have  deposed  king  Rich- 
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ard,  and  crowned  king  Henry,  what  is  it  to  us  ?  We  have  still  a 
king ;  and  we  understand  the  bisnop  of  London  and  sir  Phomaa 
Percy  are  on  their  way  hither,  who  will  fully  inform  us  of  the  truth. 
We  have  more  commerce  with  the  English  than  the  French,  in  wool, 
wines  and  cloth,  and  they  are  naturally  more  inclined  to  us.  Let  us, 
therefore,  be  cautious  how  we  enter  into  any  treaties  of  which  we 
may  hereafter  repent." 

Thus  were  the  negotiations  of  Bordeaux,  Dax  and  Bayonne,  with 
the  French  broken  off.  Sir  Thomas  Percy  and  the  bishop  of  Lon. 
don  arrived  safe  in  the  harbor  of  Bordeaux  with  their  charge  of  men 
at-arms  and  archers,  to  the  great  joy  of  some,  and  grief  of  others, 
who  were  of  the  party  of  the  king  of  France.  These  English  lords 
lodged  all  together  at  the  abbey  of  Saint  Andrew,  and,  when  they 
thought  it  was  time,  they  remonstrated  with  the  commonalty  of  Bor 
deaux  on  the  state  of  England,  and  the  cause  lof  their  coming,  with 
such  success  as  they  were  contented  with  :  Dax  and  Bayonne  were 
also  satisfied.  These  cities  and  their  dependencies  remained  steady 
to  the  English  interest,  and  hard  would  it  have  been  to  have  turned 
them  to  the  French. 

CHAPTER    CXVIII. 

THE  COUNCIL   OF    FRANCE,  BY  PEBMISSION   OF   EINS   HENKY,  SENDS   OVEK 
PEKSONS  TO  VISIT  ISABELLA,  QUEEN  TO  KICHARD  H. 

The  council  of  France,  perceiving  the  king  so  greatly  affected  al 
what  had  befallen  his  son.in.law,  king  Richard,  determined  to  %end 
to  England  some  lord  of  high  rank  to  see  and  inquire  into  the  situa- 
tion of  queen  Isabella.  The  lord  Charles  d'Albreth  and  Charles  de 
Hangiers  were  nominated  on  this  embassay,  and  made  their  prepa- 
rations accordingly.  On  leaving  Paris,  they  rode  to  Boulogne,  where 
they  remained,  and  sent  a  herald  to  inform  king  Henry  of  their  inten- 
tion of  coming  to  England  ;  for,  although  there  was  a  truce  between 
the  kingdoms,  they  would  not  venture  thither  without  his  assurance 
of  safety.  King  Henry,  who  had  not  forgotten  the  kindness  of  the 
king  of  France  when  an  exile,  mentioned  the  matter  to  his  council 
and  the  herald  was  told,  that  it  was  very  agreeable  to  the  king  and 
council,  that  his  lords  and  their  company  should  come  to  England, 
and  by  the  direct  road  to  London,  not  quitting  it  without  license. 
The  French  herald  returned  to  tell  his  lords  at  Boulogne  what  ha 
had  obtained.  They  were  pleased  with  the  answer,  since  they  could 
not  obtain  more.  They  immediately  embarked  themselves  and  horses 
in  two  vessels,  and,  pt;Ltting  to  sea,  arrived  at  Dover.  On  disembark- 
ing and  entering  the  town,  they  were  met  by  one  of  the  king's  knighia, 
who  had  been  ordered  thither  to  receive  them.  Having  known  him 
when  he  accompanied'  the  king  in  his  banishment  to  Paris,  they 
were  all  soon  well  acquainted.  The  lord  Charles  d'Albreth  and  the 
lord  de  Hangiers  were  handsomely  lodged  in  Dover,  where  they 
staid  until  their  horses  were  landed.  They  continued  their  journey 
through  Canterbury  to  Eltham,  and  they  were  splendidly  entertained 
in  compliment  to  the  king  of  France,  to  whom  king  Henry  felt  him. 
self  under  obligations. 

The  lord  d'Albreth  explained  to  the  king  the  cause  of  his  coming. 
who  replied,  "  You  will  go  to  London,  and  within  four  days  I  will 
consult  my  council,  and  you  shall  have  an  answer  to  your  demands." 
This  satisfied  them.  They  dined  with  the  king,  and,  when  it  was 
over,  remounted  their  horses  and  rode  to  London,  attended  by  the 
knight,  who  lodged  them  conveniendy  in  London,  and  never  quitted 
them.  The  king  of  England  came,  as  he  had  said,  tn  his  palace  of 
Westminster,  and  the  French  lords  were  told  of  it,  and  to  hold  them- 
selves in  readiness  to  attend  him,  for  they  would  be  summoned.  The 
king,  having  his  council  with  him,  and  being  prepared  what  answer 
to  make,  the  French  lords  were  introduced.  Thev  said,  they  had 
been  sent  by  the  king  and  queen  of  France  to  see  the  young  queen 
of  England  their  daughter.  The  king  answered  :  "  Ge-ntlemeu,  we 
no  way  wish  to  prevent  you  seeing  her  ;  but  you  must  promise,  on 
ydur  caths,  that  neither  yourselves,  nor  any  of  your  company,  speak 
to  her  on  what  has  lately  passed  in  England,  nor  about  Richard  of 
Bordeaux.  Should  you  do  otherwise,  you  will  greatly  offend  us  and 
the  country,  and  put  yourselves  in  peril  of  your  lives." 

The  two  knights  replied,  they  would  not  infringe  this  regulation 
all  they  wanted  was  to  see  and  converse  with  her,  and  then  they 
would  set  out  on  their  return.  Not  long  after  this,  the  earl  of  North 
umberland  carried  them"  to  Havering-at-the  Bower,  where  the  young 
queen  resided.  She  was  attended  by  the  duchess  of  Ireland,  daugh. 
ter  to  the  lord  de  Coucy,  the  duchess  of  Gloucester,  her  two  daugh. 
ters,  and  other  ladies  and  damsels,  as  companions.  The  earl  intio. 
duced  the  two  knights  to  the  queen,  who  conversed  some  time  with 
them,  asking  questions  after  her  parents,  the  king  and  queen  o! 
France.  They  kept  the  promise  they  had  made,  by  never  mention- 
ing the  name  of  king  Richard  ;  and,  when  they  had  been  with  her 
a  sufficient  time,  took  leave  and  returned  to  London.  They  made 
no  long  stay  there,  but,  having  packed  up  their  things,  and  had  their 
expenses  paid  by  the  king's  officers,  they  rode  to  Eltham,  and  dined 
with  the  king,  who  presented  them  with  some  rich  jewels.  Ob  taking 
leave,  the  king  parted  with  them  amicably,  and  said  :  "  Tell  those 
who  have  sent  you,  that  the  queen  shall  never  suffer  the  smallest  harm 
or  any  disturbance,  but  keep  up  a  state  and  dignity  becoming  he- 
birth  and  rank,  and  enjoy  all  her  rights ;  for,  young  as  she  is,  she 
ou^ht  not  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  changes  in  this  world.'- 
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The  knights  were  very  happy  to  hear  the  king  speak  tltus,  and  then 
departed!  They  lay  that  night  at  Dartford,  on  the  morrow  at  Os. 
pringe,  the  next  at  Canterbury,  and  then  at  Dover,  the  king's  officers 
paying  every  expense  of  their  journey.  Having  embarked  with  a 
favorable  wind,  they  were  landed  at  Boulogne,  and  thence  proceeded 
to  the  king  and  queen  at  Paris,  to  whom  they  related  what  you  have 
read. 
We  will  now  leave  them,  and  speak  of  the  aiTaiis  of  England. 


CHAPTER    CXIX. 

THE  EARLS  OP  HCNIINSDON  AND  SALISBTTRY,  AITD  SOME  OTHERS,  HAVINS 
FAILED  TO  MUKBEK  TREAOHERODSLY  KIHS  HENRY  OF  LANCASTER,  RISE 
IN  ARMS  A&AINST  HIM.  THEY  ARE  DEFEATED  AND  BEHEADED,  AND 
THEIR  BEADS  SENT  TO  THE  KINS. 

It  was  much  disputed  among  the  nobles,  and  in  the  principal  towns, 
whether  Richard  of  Bordeaux  was  put  to  death,  and  nothing  more 
■'as  said  about  him,  which  was  but  what  he  deserved.  King  Henry 
-eclared,  that  in  regard  to  the  charges  made  against  him,  he  much 
pitied  him,  and  would  never  consent  to  his  death ;  that  the  prison 
wherein  he  was  confined  was  sufficient  punishment ;  and  that  he  had 
engaged  his  word  no  other  harm  should  be  done  him,  which  promise 
he  was  resolved  to  keep.  The  enemies  of  king  Richard  replied : 
"  Sire,  we  see  plainly  that  compassion  alone  moves  you  thus  to  say 
and  act,  but,  in  so  doing,  you  are  running  great  risks  ;  for  so  long  as 
he  shall  be  alive,  notwithstanding  the  outward  good-humor  and  sin- 
cerity with  which  he  resigned  to  you  his  crown,  and  that  in  general 
you  have  been  acknowledged  as  king,  and  received  the  homage  of 
all,  there  must  remain  many  attached  to  him,  who  still  preserve  their 
.(flection,  and  will  instantly  rise  against  you  whenever  they  perceive 
any  hopes  of  delivering  him  from  prison.  The  king  of  France  also, 
whose  daughter  he  married,  is  so  exasperated  at  the  late  events,  that 
ne  would  willingly  retaliate  the  first  opportunity;  and  hie  power  is 
great  of  itself,  and  must  be  increased  by  his  connections  in  Eng- 
land." King  Henry  answered  :  "  Until  I  shall  observe  anything  con- 
trary to  the  present  state  affairs,  or  that  the  king  of  France  or  other 
persons  act  against  me,  I  will  not  change  my  resolution,  but  firmly 
keep  the  promise  I  have  made."  This  was  the  answer  of  king 
Henry,  for  which  he  narrowly  escaped  suffering,  as  you  shall  pres- 
ently hear. 

The  earl  of  Huntingdon,  brother  to  king  Richard,  though  married 
to  the  sister  of  king  Henry,  could  not  forget  the  treatment  of  the  late 
king,  any  more  than  the  earl  of  Salisbury.  They  had  a  secret  meet- 
ing near  to  Oxford,  on  the  means  to  deliver  Richard  of  Bordeaux 
from  the  Tower  of  London,  destroy  king  Henry,  and  thrcrw  th'3  coun- 
tty  into  confusion.  They  resolved  to  proclaim  a  tournament  to  be 
holden  at  Oxford,  of  twenty  knights  and  squires,  and  invite  the  king 
to  witness  it  priyately.  During  the  time  the  king  was  sitting,  at  din. 
ner  they  were  to  slay  him,  (for  they  were  to  be  provided  with  a  suf. 
ficiency  of  men-at-arms  for  their  purpose,)  and  to  dress  out  in  the 
royal  robes  a  priest  called  Magdalen,  who  had  been  of  king  liich- 
ard's  chapel,  and  was  like  him  in  countenance,  and  make  the  people 
to  understand  that  he  was  delivered  from  prison,  and  had  resumed 
his  state.  They  were,  instantly  after  the  business  was  completed, 
to  send  information  of  it  to  the  king  of  France,  that  he  might  send  them 
large  succors,  under  the  command  of  the  count  de  Saint  Pol  or  any 
jther. 

They  executed  this  plan,  and  proclaimed  a  grand  tournament  to  be 
holden  by  twenty  knights  and  as  many  squires  at  Oxford,  who  were 
to  be  accompanied  by  many  ladies  and  damsels.  They  had  gained 
to  their  party  the  young  earl  of  Kent,  nephew  to  the  earl  of  Hunting- 
don, and  the  lord  de  Spencer,  one  of  the  most  powerful  barons  in 
Eng-land.  They  expected  the  aid  of  the  earl  of  Rutland,  because 
king  Henry  had  deprived  him  of  the  constableship,  but  he  failed  them, 
iind  some  say,  that  by  him  their  plot  was  discovered.  When  all 
things  had  been  settled  for  this  feast,  the  earl  of  Huntingdon  came  to 
Windsor,  where  the  king  held  his  state,  and  with  much  flattering, 
like  one  whrf,  by  soft  words,  thought  to  deceive,  invited,  with  many 
majks  of  affection,  the  king  to  be  present  at  it.  Not  supposing  any 
treason  was  intended,  he  readily  complied ;  and  the  earl  of  Hunting- 
don,'much  rejoiced,  thanked  and  left  the  king.  On  going  away,  he 
said  to  the  canon  de  Robersac,*  Get  thyself  ready  for  our  feast,  and 
I  promise  thee  if  thou  come,  and  we  meet  in  the  lists,  there  shall  be 
a  sharp  conflict  between  us."  Sir  John  de  Robersac  rephed :  "  By 
my  faith,  my  lord,  if  the  king  come  to  your  feast  it  is  necessary  that  I 
accompany  him."  Upon  this  the  earl  shook  him  by  the  hand,  and 
said,  "  Many  thanks,"  and  passed  on.  Several  knights  and  squires, 
hearing  of  this  tournament,  made  preparations  to  attend  it,  and  all 
the  armorers  in  London  were  fully  employed.  The  king's  ministers 
were  attentive  to  every  circumstance  that  was  agitated,  and  they  told 
him,"  Sire,  you  have  no  business  to  go  to  this  tournament,  and  must 
not  think  of  it,  for  we  have  heard  whispers  of  plots  that  are  very'dis. 
pleasing  to  us,  and  in  a  few  days  we  shall  learn  the  whole."  The 
king  believed  what  they  had  said,  and  did  not  go  to  the  tournament, 
nor  any  of  his  knights,  and  Indeed  very  few  of  those  who  were  marked 
"or  death. 
When  the  earls  of  Salisbury,  Huntingdon,  Kent,  and  the  lord  de 
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Spencer,  found  they  had  failed  in  their  scheme  of  seizing  the  kiny, 
they  held  a  council,  and  said,  "  We  must  go  to  Windsor  and  raiie 
the  country.  We  will  dress  Magdalen  in  royal  robes,  and  make  kim 
ride  with  us,  proclaiming  that  king  Richard  has  escaped  from  pris»n. 
All  who  see  him  will  believe  it  true,  and  the  report  will  gain  such 
credit  that  we  shall  destroy  our  enemies."  This  they  executed  by 
collecting  their  whole  party,  amounting  in  all  to  about  Ave  hundred 
men,  and,  placing  Magdalen  in  the  centre,  dressed  in  royal  state,  they 
rode  toward  Windsor,  where  king  Henry  kept  his  court.  God  was 
very  kind  to  the  king,  for  he  had  early  intelligence  that  the  earls  of 
Huntingdon,  Salisbury,  the  young  earl  of  Kent,  and  the  lord  de  Speii. 
cer,  were  advancing  toward  Windsor,  to  seize  and  murder  him ;  that 
they  were  in  sufficient  force  to  take  the  castle,  and  had  with  them 
Magdalen,  one  of  the  priests  of  the  chapel  royal  to  Richard  of  Bor- 
deaux, dressed  up  as  the  late  king  ;  and  that  they  gave  it  out  every, 
where  that  king  Richard  had  escaped  from  prison.  Many  of  the 
country  people  believed  it,  saying,  "  We  have  seen  him,"  mistaking 
him  for  the  king. 

Those  who  brought  the  intelligence  said  to  king  Henry, "  Sire,  de. 
part  hence  instantly,  and  ride  to  London,  for  they  will  be  here  in  a 
short  time."  He  followed  this  counsel,  and  mounting  his  horse,  set 
off  with  his  attendants  from  Windsor,  taking  the  road  to  London, 
He  had  not  been  long  departed,  before  those  who  intended  to  put 
him  to  death  came  to  Windsor,  and  entered  the  castle  gate,  for  there 
were  none  to  oppose  them.  They  searched  the  apartments  of  the 
castle,  and  the  houses  of  the  canons,  in  hopes  of  finding  the  king,  but 
were  disappointed.  On  their  failure,  they  were  much  enraged,  and 
rode  away  to  Colnbrook,  where  they  lay,  and  forced  many  to  join 
them  by  fair  or  foul  means,  saying  that  king  Richard  was  in  their 
eompaijy,  which  some  Believed,  but  others  not.  King  Henry,  doubt, 
ful  of  the  consequences  of  this  conspiracy,  hastened  to  London,  and, 
by  a  roundabout  rood,  entered  the  Tower.  Some  sharp  words  passed 
between  him  and  Richard  of  Bordeaux  ;  he  told  him,  "  I  saved  your 
life,  and  had  great  difficulty  in  doing  it ;  and,  in  return,  you  want  to 
have  me  murdered  by  your  brother,  and  my  brother-in-law,  and  by  the 
earls  of  Salisbury  and  Kent,  your  nephew,  with  the  lord  de  Spencer, 
but,  if  you  have  had  any  hand  in  this  plot,  it  shall  end  badly  for  you." 
Richard  denied  any  knowledge  of  it,  saying, "  As  God  may  help  me, 
and  have  compassion  on  my  soul,  I  never  before  heard  one  word  of 
this  plot.  I  never  looked  for  any  change  in  my  situation,  for  I  am 
perfectly  contented  with  my  present  state."  Nothing  more  passed. 
The  king  sent  for  the  mayor  of  London  and  his  particular  friends,  to 
whom  h3  related  everything  he  knew  or  had  heard  of  this  conspiracy. 
They  were  greatly  suprised  on  hearing  it,  and  said,  "  Sire,  you  must 
summon  your  forces,  and  march  instantly  against  them,  before  they 
increase  more  in  numbers.  We  have  made  you  king,  and  king  you 
shall  be,  in  spite  of  all  that  envy  and  discontent  may  do  against  you." 
The  king  lost  no  time  in  einploying  clerks  and  messengers  to  write 
and  carry  letters  to  the  knights  of  his  realm.  He  wrote  himself  to 
his  constable,  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  to  his  marshal,  the  earl  of 
Westmoreland,  and  to  other  great  barons  in  Essex  and  Lincoln,  from 
whom  he  expected  assistance.  All  who  received  them  made  haste 
to  join  the  king. 

The  earls  of  Huntingdon  and  Salisbury,  emd  their  party,  determined 
to  march  to  London,  for  they  imagined  there  must  be  some  of  the 
citizens  attached  to  king  Richard,  who  would  give  them  support.  In 
consequence,  they  left  Coliibrook,  and  advanced  to  Brentford,  seven 
miles  from  London,  where  they  lay.  Not  one  of  the  Londoners  joined 
them,  but  shut  themselves  up  in  their  town.  When  they  saw  this, 
they  marched  away  toward  Saint  Albans,  a  large  town,  and  there 
staid  one  day.  On  the  morrow,  they  went  to  Benkhampstead.  They 
continued  marching  through  different  parts,  publishing  everywhere 
that  Magdalen  was  king  Richard,  and  came  to  a  strong  town  called 
Soncestre,*  which  had  a  bailifi"  attached  to  king  Henry  for  the  guard 
of  the  town  and  defence  of  the  adjacent  parts.  The  three  earls  and 
lord  de  Spencer  took  up  their  lodgings  in  Cirencester,  and  were  thai 
night  left  quiet,  for  the  bailiff",  being  a  valiant  and  prudent  man,  did 
not  think  he  was  strong  enough  to  combat  them,  and  dissembled  his 
thoughts  as  well  as  he  could. 

The  next  morning  the  earl  of  Salisbury  and  lord  de  Spencer  left  the 
earl  of  Huntingdon  and  his  nephew,  saying  they  would  advance  farthei 
into  the  country  to  gain  friends,  and  would  visit  the  lord  of  Berkeley 
They  rode  down  Severn  side,  but  were  badly  advised  thus  to  separate 
for  both  parties  were  weakened  by  it.  The  earl  of  Hunti^gdoB  re. 
mained  in  j:!irencester,  and  attempted  to  tamper  with  the  bailiff  and 
townsmen.  He  told  them  that  the  Londoners  had  delivered  king  Rich- 
ard  out  of  prison,  and  within  two  days  he  would  be  there.  The  bailifl 
having  collected  a  large  force,  said  that  not  one  word  was  true  ;  for 
that  he  had  just  heard  the  contrary  from  king  Henry  and  the  citizens 
of  London  to  assure  him  of  the  truth,  and  that  he  should  act  conform- 
ably to  the  orders  he  had  received.  The  eari  of  Huntingdon,  heari  ng 
this,  cnanged  color  from  disappointment.  Finding  he  could  not  gain 
his  end,  he  rewrned  to  his  lodgings,  armed  himself,  and  made  his  men 
do  the  same,  determining  to  conquer  these  ale.drinkers  by  force,  and 
sot  fire  to  their  town  as  an  example,  and  to  terrify  the  country  The 
bailiff-  was  not  idle  in  collecting  all  the  men  he  could ;  they  amounted 
archers  and  all,  to  two  thousand  men,  which  he  drew  up  in  the 
market-place,  when  the  force  of  the  earls  of  Huntingdon  and  Kent 


'  SoDceatre  "— Cirenoeeter,  pionouncad  Ui^eur 
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were  not  three  hundred.  Notwithstanding  thia  inequality,  they  made 
ready  to  begin  the  battle,  and  the  archers  attacked  each  other,  so  that 
several  were  wounded.  The  bailiff  and  his  men,  who  were  very 
numerous,  charged  the  rebels  vigorously,  without  sparing  any  one,  for 
he  had  the  king's  special  orders  to  take  the  leaders,  dead  or  alive. 
The  earl's  party  were  forced  to  retire  within  their  lodgings ;  and  the 
house  wherein  the  two  earls  were,  the  bailiff's  men  surrounded  and 
conquered. 

Many  were  killed,  and  more  wounded.     The  earl  of  Huntingdon 
defended  himself  gallantly,  like  a  valiant  man-at-arms  as  he  was ;  but 


FniiERU.  Prookbbion  or  Eiohaiid  n.   From  MSS.  of  IBthcenturr. 


the  numbers  against  him  were  too  great  to  withstand  ;  and  he  was 
slain  fighting,  as  was  the  young  earl  of  Kent,  who  was  much  lamented 
by  several  knights  'n  England  and  other  countries.  He  \vas  young 
and  handsome,  and  had  very  unwillingly  taken  part  in  this  conspi- 
racy :  but  his  uncle  and  the  earl  of  Salisbury  had  forced  him  into  it. 
The  men  of  Cirencester,  who  were  wroth  against  them,  cut  off  their 
heads,  and  sent  them  in  two  panniers,  as  fish  is  carried,  by  a  varlot  on 
horseback,  to  rejoice  the  king  and  the  Londoners.  A  similar  fate 
befel  the  earl  of  Salisbur)-  and  lord  de  Spencer  ;  they  were  made 
prisoners  by  the  knights  and  squires  the  king  had  sent  against  them, 
who  had  them  beheaded,  and  sent  their  heads  to  London.  Great 
numbers  of  their  partisans,  and  knights  and  squires  who  had  accoin- 
panied  them,  were  executed,  after  which  the  country  remamed  in 
peace. 

The  king  of  France,  his  brother,  uncles,  and  council,  learmng  that 
during  Easter  of  the  year  1400,  the  English  had  sent  men-at-arms 
and  archers  to  Calais,  Guisnes,  and  the  neighboring  castles,  and 
were  providing  these  places  with  many  stores,  issued  a  summons  for 
all  knights  and  squires  to  prepare  themselves  to  march  whithersoever 
they  might  be  ordered,  and  specially  provided  for  the  frontier  of  Bou. 
logne  and  the  sea-shore.  

CHAPTER   CXX. 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  JOHH  OP  MONTFORT,  DUKE  OE  BRITTANY,  THE  BKE- 
TOKS  UNDERTAKE  THE  WARDSHIP  OF  THE  YOUNG  DUKE,  AND  TO  BE 
FRIENDLY  TO  FRANCE.  THE  FRENCH  KING,  DISTRUSTINS  THE  SENTI- 
MENTS OF  THE  NEW  REIGN  IN  ENGLAND,  MAKES  PROVISION  AGAINST  ANT 
ST  DDEN  CHANGE. 

At  this  period,  John  duke  of  Brittany  departed  tnis  life,  leaving 
iHSue  two  sons  and  a  daughter.  The  eldest  son  had  been  betrothed 
to  the  second  daughter  of  the  king  of  France :  he  could  not  have  the 
eldest,  as  she  was  married  to  the  king  of  England,  as  has  been  related. 
She  hud  indeed  been  promised  him,  and  treaties  entered  mto  on  the 
subject  at  Tours  in  Touraine  ;  but  the  king  was  advised  to  breakit 


Brittany,  it  was  determined  in  the  council,  that  the  duke  of  Orleans 
should  advance  to  the  borders  of  Brittany  with  a  body  of  men-at-arms, 
to  confer  with  the  nobles  and  chiefs  of  the  principal  towns  of  the 
duchy,  to  learn  their  intentions  respecting  the  young  duke,  and  to 
demand  he  should  be  delivered  up  to  him  to  carry  to  the  court  ot 

The  duke  of  Orleans,  in  consequence  of  this  resolation^ summoned 
a  considerable  number  of  men-at-arms,  and  marched  them  to  ron- 
h,r.on,  where  he  h8lted.and  signified  his  arrival  to  the  barons  o  Brit 


tany.  The  prelates,  nobles,  and  chief  magistrates  of  the  great  towns, 
assembled  at  Pontorson,  when  the  duke  of  Orleans  made  them  the 
above  request.  They  were  prepared  with  an  answer,  and  replied 
they  would  be  guardians  to  their  young  duke  [and  educate  him  in 
their  own  country  until  he  should  be  of  a  proper  age  ;  that  then  they 
would  bring  him  to  France,  that  he  might  do  his  homage  to  the  king, 
as  was  his  duty ;  that  for  the  due  performance  of  this,  they  wero 
willing  to  enter  into  bonds, subjecting  themselves  to  the  loss  of  their, 
lands  should  they  break  the  engagement.]  The  duke  of  Orleans 
finding  that  he  could  not  gain  more,  took  an  obligation  from  the  prin 
cipal  barons,  who  had  their  duke  in  ward,  lo 
deliver  him  up  to  the  king  of  France  when 
he  should  be  of  a  proper  age.  These  ob. 
ligations  being  written  and  sealed,  the  duke 
of  Orleans  had  them  in  chauge,  and  taking 
leave  of  the  barons  departed  from  Pontor 
son,  on  his  return  to  Paris,  and  related  to  th 
king,  his  brother,  all  that  had  passed 

It  was  known  in  England,  that  the 
French,  by  their  King's  command,  had 
strongly  reinforced,  ana  re-victualled  all  the 
towns,  castles,  and  forts  in  Picardy.  and  on 
the  borders  of  the  Boulonois,  and  had  closed 
the  river  Somme,  so  that  no  merchandisb  nor 
corn  could  come  to  England,  nor  pass  Ab- 
beville. Themerchantsof  the  two  countries, 
who  were  used  freely  to  visit  each,  were 
now  afraid  of  doing  so  ;  and  those  on  the- 
borders  of  Calais  and  Guisnes  were  ruined, 
although  there  were  not  any  hostilities  com- 
menced, for  orders  to  that  effect  had  not 
been  given.  The  kingpf  England  was  ad- 
vised by  his  council  to  be  on  his  guard ;  for 
the  French,  they  said,  were  making  great 
preparations  of  ships  at  Harfleur,  and  plain- 
ly showed  they  were  inclined  for  war.  The 
count  de  Saint  Pol  and  the  !ord  Charles  d'- 
Albreth  were  appointed  commanders ;  and 
it  was  to  be  supposed,  that  if  the  earls  et' 
Huntingdon  and  Salisbury  were  alive,  they 
would  have  crossed  the  sea,  for  they  had 
many  connections  in  England.  They  added, 
"  Sire,  so  long  as  Richard  of  Bordeaux  lives,  the  countiy  will  never 
have  peace."  "  I  believe  what  you  say  may  be  true,"  replied  the 
king  ;  "  but,  with  regard  to  me,  I  will  never  put  him  to  death.  I 
have  given  him  my  word,  that  no  bodily  harm  shall  befal  him  ;  and 
I  will  keep  my  promise,  until  it  shall  appear  that  he  enters  into  anj 
plots  againstme."  "  Sire,"  answered  the  knights, "  his  death  would  be 
more  to  your  advantage  than  his  life  ;  for,  so  long  as  the  French 
know  he  is  alive,  they  will  exert  themselves  to  make  war  against  you, 
in  the  hope  of  replacing  him  on  the  throne,  on  account  of  his  having 
married  the  daughter  of  their  king."  The  king  of  England  made 
no  reply,  but  leaving  them  in  conversation,  went  to  his  falconers,  anu, 
placing  a  falcon  on  his  wrist,  forgot  all  in  feeding  him. 


CHAPTER    CXXI. 

THE  DEATH  OF  KING  RICHARD,  THE  TRUCES  ARE  RENEWED  AND  KEPT 
BETWEEN  FRANCE  AND  ENGLAND.  THE  EARL-MAESHAL,  WHO  HAD  BEEN 
BANISBED  ENGLAND,  DIES  AT  VENICE. 

It  was  not  long  after  this  that  a  true  report  was  cun-ent  in  London 
of  the  death  of  Richard  of  Bordeaux.  I  could  not  learn  the  particu. 
lars  of  it,  nor  how  it  happened,  the  day  I  wrote  these  chronicles.* 
Richard  of  Bordeaux,  when  dead,  was  placed  on  a  litter  covered  with 
black,  and  a  canopy  of  the  same.  Four  black  horses  were  harnessed 
to  it,  and  two  varlets  in  mourning  conducted  the  litter,  followed  by 
four  knights  dressed  also  in  mourning.  Thus  they  left  the  Tower  ot. 
London,  where  he  had  died,  and  paraded  the  streets  at  a  foot's  pace 
until  they  came  to  Cheapslde,  which  is  the  greatest  thoroughfare  in 
the  city,  and  there  they  halted  for  upward  of  two  hours.  More  than 
twenty  thousand  persons,  of  both  sexes,  came  to  see  the  king,  who 
lay  in  the  litter,  his  head  on. a  black  cushion,  and  his  face  uncovered. 

Some  pitied  him,  when  they  saw  him  in  this  state,  but  others  did 
not.  Baying  he  had  for  a  long  time  deserved  death.  Now  consider, 
ye  kings,  lords,  dukes,  prelates,  and  earls,  how  very  changeable  the 
fortunes  of  this  world  are.  This  king  Richard  reigned  twenty-two 
years  in  great  prosperity,  and  with  much  splendor  ;  for  there  never 
was  a  king  of  England  who  expended  such  sums,  by  more  than  one 
hundred  thousand  florins,  as  king  Richard  did  in  keeping  up  his  state, 
and  his  household  establishments.  I,  John  Froissart,  canon  and  treas- 
urer of  Chimay,  know  it  well,  for  I  witnessed  and  examined  it,  during 
my  residence  with  him,  for  a  quarter  of  a  year.  He  made  me  good 
cheer,  because  in  my  youth  I  had  been  secretary  to  king  Edward  his 
grandfather,  and  the  lady  Pliilippa  of  Hainault,  queen  of  England 
When  I  took  my  leave  of  him  at  Windsor,  he  presented  me,  bj 
one  of  his  knights  called  sir  John  Golofre,  a  silver  gilt  goblet,  weigh- 

*  It  is  not  to  this  day  certain  whether  he  died  by  volunlary  or  compulbory  ttantHm 
or  wm  murdtired  bv  fiers  iibtloa  — j2d. 
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ing  full  two  mares,  filled  with  one  hundred  nobles,  which  were  then 
of  service  to  me,  and  will  be  so  as  long  as  I  live,  I  am  bound  to  pray 
to  God  for  him,  and  sorry  «m  I  to  write  of  his  death  ;  but,  as  I  have 
vjictated  and  augmented  this  history  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  it 
became  necessary  to  mention  it,  that  what  became  of  him  might  be 
known. 

I  saw  two  strange  things  in  my  time,  though  widely  different.  I 
was  sitting  at  dinner  in  the  city  of  Bordeaux  when  king  Richard 
was  born :  it  was  on  a  Wednesday,  on  the  point  of  ten  o'clock  At 
that  hour  sir  Richard  de  Pontchardon,  then  marshal  of  Aquitaine, 
came  to  me  and  said :  "Froissart,  write,  that  it  may  be  remembered, 
my  lady  the  princess  is  brought  to  bed  of  a  fine  son  :  he  is  born  on 
Twelfth-day,  the  son  of  a  king's  son,  and  shall  be  king  himself." 
The  gallant  knight  foretold  the  truth,  for  he  was  king  of  England 
twenty  two  years  ;  but  he  did  not  foresee  what  was  to  be  the  con- 
clusion of  his  life.  When  king  Richard  was  born,  his  father  was  in 
Galicia,  which  don  Pedro  had  given  him  to  conquer :  a  curious  thing 
happened,  on  my  first  going  to  England,  which  1  have  much  thought 
on  since.  I  was  in  the  service  of  queen  Philippa,  and,  when  she  ac. 
companied  king  Edward  and  the  royal  family,  to  take  leave  of  the 
prince  and  princess  of  Wales,  at  Berkbampstead,  on  their  departure 
for  Aquitaine,  I  heard  an  ancient  knight,  in  conversation  with  some 
ladies,  say,  "  We  have  a  book  called  Brut,*  that  declares  neither  the 
prince  of  Wales,  dukes  of  Clarence,  York,  nor  Gloucester,  will  be 
kings  of  England,  but  the  descendants  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster. 
Now  I,  the  author  of  this  history,  say  that,  considering  all  things, 
these  two  knights,  sir  Richard  de  Pontchardon,  and  sir  Bartholomew 
Burghersh,  in  what  they  said,  were  both  in  the  right,  for  all  the  v^orld 
saw  liichard  reign  for  twenty-two  years  in  England,  aud  saw  the 
crown  then  fall  to  the  house  of  Lancaster.  King  Henry  would  never 
have  been  king,  on  the  conditions  you  have  heard,  if  his  cousin, 
Richard,  had  treated  him  in  the  friendly  manner  he  ought  to  have 
done.  The  Londoners  took  his  part  for  the  wrongs  the  king  had 
done  him  and  his  children,  whom  they  much  compassionated. 

When  the  funeral  car  of  king  Richard  had  remained  in  Cheapside 
two  hours,  it  was  conducted  forward,  in  the  same  order  as  before, 
out  of  the  town.  The  four  knights  then  mounted  their  horses,  which 
were  waiting  for  them,  and  continued  their  journey  with  the  body 
until  they  came  to  a  village,  where  there  is  a  royal  mansion,  called 
Langley,  thirty  miles  from  London.  There  king  Richard  was  in. 
terred  :  God  pardon  his  sins,  and  have  mercy  on  his  soul ! 

News  was  spread  abroad  that  king  Richard  was  dead.  This  had 
been  expected  some  time  ;  for  it  was  well  known  he  would  never 
come  out  of  the  Tower  alive.  His  death  was  concealed  from  his 
queen,  as  orders  had  been  given  for  that  purpose,  which  were  pru. 
dently  obeyed  for  a  considerable  time.  All  these  transactions  were 
perfectly  well  known  in  France  ;  and  such  knights  and  squires  as 
wished  for  v/ar,  looked  every  moment  for  orders  to  attack  the  fron- 
tiers. The  councils,  however,  of  both  kingdoms,  thought  it  would 
be  for  the  advantage  of  the  two  countries  that  the  truces  should  be 
renewed,  and  for  this  end  different  negotiators  went  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Calais.  The  king  of  France  was  not  in  good  health, 
nor  ever  had  been  since  he  heard  of  the  misfortunes  of  his  son-in- 
law,  Richard  ;  and  his  disorder  was  greatly  increased  when  he  was 
told  of  his  death 

Ttie  duke  of  Burgundy  took  the  chief  government  of  the  realm  : 
he  came  to  Saint  Oraer.  and  Bourbourg,  where  were  the  duke  of 
Bcjurbon.the  lord  Charles  d'Albreth,  sir  Charles  de  Hangiers,  sir  John 
de  Chateaumorant,  and  such  prelates  as  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem, 
the  bishops  nf  Paris  and  Beauvais.  On  the  part  of  England  were 
Ihe    earls  n*"   Northumberland,  Rutland  and  Devonshire,  Sir  Henry 

^  'Chfi  loiQance  of  Brut  by  Robert  Wail  —Ed. 


Percy,  son  to  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  sir  Evan  Fitzwanen,  mi 
the  bishops  of  Winchester  and  Ely.  The  French  proposed '  hanng 
the  <iueen  of  England  delivered  to  them,  but  the  English  would  not 
listen  to  it,  saying  they  would  gladly  have  her  reside  in  England  on 
her  dower,  and  that  if  she  had  lost  her  husband,  they  would  provida 
her  another,  who  should  be  young  and  handsome,  and  whom  she 
would  love.  Richard  of  Bordeaux  was  too  old  for  her,  and  the  person 
they  should  offer  was  suitable  in  every  respect,  being  no  other  than 
the  prince  of  Wales,  eldest  son  to  king  Henry.  The  French  would 
not  agree  to  this,  for  they  dared  not  come  to  any  final  conclusion  in 
this  matter  without  the  consent  of  the  king  her  father.  He  was  now 
in  a  very  ba^  state,  and  much  weakened  in  his  constitution,  for  there 
had  not  been  found  any  physician  who  could  conquer  his  disorder. 
The  treaty  was  therefore  laid  aside,  and  the  subject  of  the  truce  can. 
vassed.  It  was  so  well  conducted,  that  it  was  resolved  to  continue 
it  to  the  original  term  of  thirty  years,  four  of  which  were  already 
gone,  and  it  was  now  to  last  for  twenty.six  years.  This  was  put  into 
writing,  ai<d  signed  and  sealed  by  those  who  had  full  powers  so  to  do 
from  the  two  kings.  When  this  was  done,  they  separated,  and  each 
party  returned  home. 

I  have  not  mentioned  what  became  of  the  earl-marshal,  by  whom 
all  these  late  misfortunes  originated,  but  I  will  now  tell  you.  He 
was  residing  in  Venice  when  he  first  heard  that  Henry  of  Lancaster 
was  king  of  England,  and  king  Richard  dead,  and  took  this  news 
so  grievously>to  heart  that  he  fell  sick,  was  put  to  bed,  became  fran. 
tic,  and  died.  Such  were  the  misfortunes  that  befel  the  greatest  lords 
in  England. 


CHAPTER    CXXII, 

rKANCE  FKESERTES   A   NEUTRALITY  BETWEEN   THE   POPES  OF   SOIIE  AM 
AViaNON.      THE  ELECTION  OF  THE  EHPEEOB  BOBEBT. 

In  the  year  of  grace  1399,  pope  Benedict,  whom  the  French  had 
formerly  suppdrted,  was  deposed,  as  well  likewise  the  emperor  of 
Germany*  for  his  wicked  deeds.  The  electors  of  the  empire,  and 
all  the  great  barons  of  Germany  rose  against  him,  and  sent  him  to 
Bohemia,  of  which  country-  he  was  king.  They  elected  emperor  in 
his  stead  a  valiant  and  prudent  man,  called  Robert,  duke  of  Hei. 
delberg,  who  came  to  Cologne,  and  was  there  crowned  with  the 
crown  of  Germany  ;  for  those  of  Aix  would  not  admit  him  within 
their  town,  nor  the  duke  of  Gueldres  submit  himself  to  his  obediencti, 
which  angered  him  much.  .The  new  emperor  promised  to  restore 
union  to  the  church.  In  the  mean  time,  the  king  of  France  nego 
tiated  with  the  Liege  men,  who  were  determined  for  the  Roman 
pope,  and  managed  so  well,  through  sir  Baldwin  de  MonUjardin  (who  - 
governed  in  part  the  bishopric  of  Liege,  and  was  a  knight  of  the 
king's  chamber,)  that  the  whole  country  complied  with  the  desire  of 
the  French  king,  and  became  neuter. 

The  Liege  men  sent  orders  to  those  of  their  clergy  who  were  at 
Rome,  that  if  they  did  not  return  home  by  a  fixed  day,  they  should 
be  deprived  of  their  benefices.  On  hearing  this,  they  all  came  back 
to  Liege  ;  and  pope  Boniface,  who  lost  much  by  this  order,  sent  a 
legate  to  Germany  to  preach  to  the  Liege  men,  and  endeavor  to 
make  them  return  to  their  former  creed.  The  legate  dared  not  ad. 
vance  farther  than  Cologne,  but  sent  his  instructions  and  letters  to 
Liege.  They  read  them  and  told  the  messenger,  "  Do  not  return 
hither  again  on  the  business  thou  art  now  come  upon,  unless  thou 
shalt  wish  to  be  drowned  ;  for  as  many  messengers  as  shall  be  sen.*, 
us,  so  many  will  we  throw  into  the  Meuse." 

t  Wencflalaui.-.£D. 
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AUBEVlXiLE,  tne  town  of,  taken  by  the  French  forc«i 
updvr  lir  Hugh  de  Chatillon,  179. 
\i  erdeen,  the  bishop  of,  taken  prisoner  by  the  English  at 

,  the  battle  of  Nevil's  Cross,  86. 
Ashcrfsur  Aine,  the  town  of,  m  Picardy.  taken  by  the 

English  under  sir  Eustace  d' Amhreticourt,  127, 
.A  shie^ement  at  arms,  between  the  lord  (I  e  la  Rochfou- 
canlt  and  sir  William  de  Montforrant,  at  Bordeaux, 
417. 

flcquigni,  the  castle  of,  taken  by  the  lord  de  la  Riviere, 
147. 

Acquitaine,  the  country  of  conquered  from  the  English 
by  the  earl  of  Lisle,  44 ;  given  to  the  duke  of  Lancas- 
ter by  Riclmrd  U.  and  his  council,  564. 

A-Cquitaine,  the  towns  of,  send  embassadors  to  England 
to  remonstrate  against  the  gifl  made  of  the  duchy  to  the 
duke  of  Lancaster,  566:  succeeded  in  the  object  of 
their  remonstrance,  570. 

*\dditions  to  the  printed  copies  of  Fruiasart's  Chronicles, 
from  MSS.  in  the  H  afod  library,  94  et  seq. ;  218  note ; 
270  ct  seq. ;  288  note ;  288  note  ;  289 ;  523 ;  540 ;  603. 

Africa,  the  town  of,  bbsieged  by  the  duke  of  Bourbon, 

';&3;  the  siege  abandoned,  529. 

A.gace,  Gobin,  conducts  tlie  English  army  under  king 
Edward  III.  to  a  ibrd  on  the  Somme  at  Blanchetaque, 
previous  to  the  battle  of  Crecy,  79. 

iVgen,  the  town  of,  taken  by  the  French  army  under  the 
duke  of  Anjou,  197. 

Aiguillon,  the  castle  of,  in  Gascony,  surrenders  to  the  earl 
of  Derby,  69;  besieged  by  the  duke  of  Normandy,  74 ; 
tlie  siege  abandoned  by  order  of  the  king  of  France, 
S3;  taken  by  the  French,  under  the  duke  of  Aojou, 
197. 

4iro,  the  town  of,  in  Artois,  besieged  by  the  Flemings  in 
tiie  interest  of  the  king  of  England,  89. 

Mbert,  sir  Perd  ucas  d*,  takes  otfence  at  the  conduct  of  the 
prince  of  Wales,  160:  marries  the  lady  Isabella  of 
Bourbon,  171 :  complains  to  the  king  of  France  of  a 
tax  the  prince  of  Wales  was  about  to  impose  upon 
the  land  of  himself  and  other  lotds  cf  Gascony,  ib. ; 
returns  to  the  interest  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  184 ;  re- 
ceives the  investiture  of  the  lands  of  Chaumont,  309 ; 
his  death,  ib. 

.•xlbert,  the  lord  Charles  d',  obtains  permision  from  Charles 
VL  to  quiii-ter  the  tleurs  de  lis  of  France  alternately 
with  his  own  arms,  505. 

Alencon,  the  earl  uf;  slain  at  the  battle  of  Crecy,  82. 

Alen^on,  earl  Peter  d*.  returns  to  France  from  England, 
where  he  had  been  as  one  of  the  hostages  lor  king 
John.  177. 

Alexaadria,  the  town  of,  in  Lombardy,  besieged  by  the 
count  d*Armagnac,  533;  siege  raised,  534. 

A^ubarota.  the  battle  of,  between  the  armies  r  f  Spain 
and  Portugal,  380,  397. 

Aloiae,  the  castle  of.  in  Auvergne,  taken  by  Amerigot 
Marcel,  248. 

3t  Amand.  the  town  of;  taken  by  the  earJ  of  HainouIt,46. 

Ambreticourt,  sir  Eustace  d*,  hospitably  receives  queen 
Isabella  of  England,  after  she  had  fled  from  Paris,  17 ; 
taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  103 ;  rescued 
by  his  own  men,  104 ;  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  at 
the  battle  of  Nogent-sur-Seine,  121 ;  obtains  his  free- 
dom and  takes  several  towns  in  Champagne,  122;  takes 
the  town  of  Achery-sur-Aine,  in  Picardy,  127 ;  com- 
mits great  devastations  in  Picardy,  129 ;  made  prisoner 
and  ransomed  in  Limousin,  308;  dies  at  Carentan,  in 
Normandy,  ib. 

Ambreticourl,  sir  Johad',  appointed  embassador  to  the 
kingof  Cnstille,  4^;  on  his  return  fr^m  Galicia.  goes 
to  Paris,  to  accomplish  a  deed  of  arms,  451. 

Amurat,  the  Turkish  commander,  defeated  by  the  Hun- 
gariani,  389;  inVades  Hungary  a  second  time,  544. 

Anchin,  Peter  d*.  takes  the  town  of  Ortigas,  361 ;  sells  it 
for  8000  francs,  362. 

Andreehen,  sir  Arnold  d*,  captured  at  the  battle  of  Poi- 
trers,  104;  advises  Henry,  king  of  Castillo,  not  to  ha- 
zard a  battle  with  the  prince  of  Wales.  165 ;  captured 
at  the  battle  of  Navaretta,  167. 

Andreghien.  the  c&stle  of,  belonging  to  the  earl  of  Flan- 
ders, burnt  and  pillaged  by  the  Whitehoods,  under 
John  Lyon,  254. 

St.  Andrews,  the  bishop  of,  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 
Nevil's  Cross,  86. 

Anghein,  the  lord  d',  takes  the  town  of  Grammont,  in 
Flanders,  for  the  earl,  291 ;  slain  before  Ghent,  ffll. 

Angle,  sir  Guiscard  d',  appointed  marshal  of  Guienne, 
J38 ;  travels  Ihroush  France  to  Acquitaine  in  disguise, 
ITS;  created  a  knight  of  the  garter,  207;  captured  by 
the  Spaniards  before  La  Rochelle,  209 ;  ransomed,  220 ; 
appointed  tutor  to  Richard  the  Second,  224 ;  dies  in 
London.  262,  289. 

A  ngonllme,  the  town  of.  taken  by  Che  earl  of  Derby,  71 ; 
by  the  duke  of  Normandy,  74;  surrenders  a  second 
timo  to  the  French,  212. 

Ar^ou.thedukeot;  left  as  a  hostage  for  the  payment  of 
the  ransom  of  John  of  France,  133 ;  breaks  his  parole, 
139;  summons  his  vassals  to  make  war  on  the  prince 
of  Wales  in  Acquitaine,  179;  heads  an  army  against 
Guienne.  197 ;  breaks  up  his  expedition,  199;  leads  an 
army  into  Upper  Gascony.  220;  takes  the  town  of 
Lourde,  ib. :  makes  a  truce  with  the  duke  of  Lancas- 
ter ISO :  takes  several  placBb  in  Uppei  Gascony,  221 ; 


undertakes  an  expedition  Eigamst  the  English  in  the 
Bordelois.  227 ;  takes  the  town  of  Bergerac,  229;  takes 
several  other  places  in  Gascony,  230:  etseq.;  returns 
to  Toulouse.  231 ;  collects  another  army  agaipst  the 
English,  238;  makes  war  on  Brittiiny,  248;  receives 
the  territories  of  the  queen  of  Naples  asaeiftfrom 
pope  Clement,  250 ;  seizes  the  jewels  of  his  brother 
king  Charles  the  Fifth.  268;  seizes  the  government  of 
France  as  regeni  ''■'-'ng  the  minority  of  Charles  tlie 
Sixth,  ib. ;  makes  preparations  to  march  f»T  Naples, 
293;  sets  out  for  Italy.  296;  enters  Naples,  297 ;  dies  at 
a  castle  near  Naples,  340 ;  takes  Malvoism,  364 ;  *  be- 
sieges Lourde,  but  being  unable  to  take  the  castle,  he 
burns  the  town  and  retreats,  366. 
Atuou,  madanid  d',  queen  of  Naples,  advised,  on  the 
death  of  her  husband,  the  duke  of  Anjou,  to  solicit 
the  pope  for  possession  of  Provence,  340 ;  urges  her 
claims  to  this  country,  343 :  makes  her  public  entry 
into  Paris  in  company  with  her  son  Lewis  of  Anjou, 
king  of  Sicily,  &c.,  472;  institutes  a  lawsuit  in  the 
courts  of*  Paris  against  sir  Peter  Craoo,  575 ;  obtains 
judgr6ent  against  him.  WH. 
Anjou.  Lewis  of.  son  of  the  duke  of  Anjou,  makes  his 
public  entry  into  Pans  as  king  of  Sicily.  &c.,  472;  sets 
out  from  Avignon  to  Arragon,497;  manies  the  daueh- 
ter  of  the  king  of  Arragon,  497  ;  embarks  with  his 
young  bride  for  Sicily,  ib. 
Anne,  of  Bohemia,  sets  out  for  England,  396 ;  married  to 

Richard  the  Seconi,  ib. ;  her  death. 
Annequin,  sir  Baldwin  d\  captured  by  sir  BariJiolomew 

Burgheish,  1^. 
Apologue,  delivered  to  the  cardinals  respecting  the  pa- 
pacy, by  friar  John  de  la  Rochetailiade,  390. 
Appearances,  wonderful,  in  the  heavens,  seen  by  the  army 
of  Philip  von  Artaveld  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of 
Rosebecque,  319. 
Ardembourg,  the  town  of,  taken  by  the  men  of  Ghent, 
325;  narrowly  escapes  being  taken  a  second  time  by 
them,  346. 
Ardres,  the  town  of,  in  Picardy,  attacked  ineffectually  by 
the  French  forces,  182 ;  surrenders  to  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, 225. 
Ardvick,  the  castle  of.  iu  Picardy,  taken  by  the  duke  of 

Burgundy,  225. 
Arimignac.  the  lord  of,  complains  to  the  king  of  France 
of  a  tax  tlie  prince  of  Wales  was  about  to  impose 
upon  the  lands  of  himself  and  other  lords  of  Gascony, 
171. 
Armagnac,  the  count  d',  obtains  the  remission  of  sixty 
thousand  francs  of  his  ransom  of  the  count  de  Foix, 
at  the  intercession  of  the  princess  of  Wales,  360 ;  en- 
deavors to  prevail  on  tlie  free  companies  to  sell  their 
forts,  453;  is  thwarted  by  the  count  de  F»ix,453;  leads 
an  army  into  Lombardy  against  the  duke  of  Milan, 
541 :  applies  to  sir  John  Hawkwood  for  his  assistance, 
532 ;  besieges  Alexandria,  533 ;  his  death,  533. 
Armagnac,  sir  Bernard  d',  does  homage  to  the  king  of 

France,  544. 
Amaut,  sir  Peter,  appointed  governor  of  Lourde,  in  Gas- 
cony, 361 ;  murdered  by  the  count  de  Foix,  367. 
Arragon,  the  king  of,  promises  to  assist  king  Henry  of 
Castille  againat  don  Pedro,  and  the  prince  of  Wales, 
157;  bis  death.  415. 
Arras,  a  conference  held  there  with  the  view  of  bringing 
about  a  peace  between  the  kings  of  France  and  Eng- 
land. 48. 
Artaveld,  Jacob  von,  a  citizen  of  Ghent,  governs  all 
Flanders,  90 ;  sends  embassadors  to  Edward  the  Tliird. 
to  invite  him  over,  31 ;  joins  the  earl  of  Hainault  with 
a  large  army  before  Thin-l'Eveque,  41;  attempts  to 
disinherit  the  earlof  Flanders,  and  to  give  the  coun- 
try to  the  king  of  England,  72 ;  murdered  at  Ghent,  72. 
Artaveld,  Philip  von,  son  of  the  above,  appointed  bov- 
ernor  of  Ghent,  SBl ;  leads  the  men  of  Ghent  to  attack 
the  earl  of  Flanders  at  Bruges,  303;  defeats  the  earl, 
and  takes  Bruges,  304 ;  returns  to  Ghent  in  great  state, 
306;  besieges  Oudenarde,  307;  writes  to  the  king  of 
France  to  solicit  his  interference  to  make  peace  be- 
tween the  country  of  Flanders  and  the  earl,  309 ;  his 
letters  treated  with  contempt,  309;  imprisons  a  mes- 
senger from  the  king  of  France,  311 ;  his  answer  to  the 
letters  he  had  brought  him,  ib. ;  takes  measures  to 
guard  the  passes  of  the  country  against  the  army  of 
the  king  of  France,  312;  after  the  defeat  of  Peter  du 
Bois,  collects  a  force  to  opoose  the  king  of  France  in 

*  It  may  not  be  improper  Vi  observe  here,  once  for  all, 
upon  a  circumstance  which  doubtless  excites  the  surprise 
of  the  reader,  that  in  this  instance,  as  well  as  several  oth- 
ers in  different  pa.*s  of  the  Index,  events  are  inserted  sub- 
sequently to  the  account  of  the  death  of  the  agent  This 
has  arisen  unavoidably  from  the  manner  in  which  Frois- 
sart  composed  his  history,  and  from  new  and  additional 
information  communicated  to  him  many  years  afler  he 
had  completed  the  former  pan  of  his  work,  and  had  men- 
tioned the  death  of  the  person  to  whom  such  information 
related.  But  it  was  considered  that  it  would  have  been 
a  vain  and  fruitlras  attempt  to  rectify  this  unperfection ;  it 
has,  therefore,  been  deemed  advisable  to  leavo  things  a& 
they  were  found,  and  to  insert  the  events  selected  for  the 
Index  in  the  grder  and  rotation  in  which  they  appeal  no- 
tice 'hor  hunaelf. 


person,  317 ;  defeated  and  slam  at  the  battks  of  Rua 
becque,  321. 
Artois,  lord  James  d',  captured  at  the  battle  of  Poitiei^i 

104. 
Artois,  lord  John  o  ,  <«ptured  at  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  104. 
Artois,  lord  Philip  d*,  marries  the  lady  Mary  of  Berry, 

and  is  appointed  constable  of  France,  559. 
Artois,  the  lord  Robert  d',  befriends  Isabella,  qaeen  of  Ed- 
ward the  Pecond,  after  she  had  been  commanded  U- 
quit  France.  16;  is  himself  banished  by  king  Philip, 
21;  takes  refuge  in  England,  and  is  created  earlu. 
Richmond,  26;  sent  into  Brittany  to  aid  tlie  countesi 
of  Montford  against  the  lord  Charles  of  Blois,  61 ;  en- 
gages tne  lord  Lewis  of  Spain  at  sea,  62;  landx  in 
Brittany,  62;  takes  the  town  of  Vannes,  62:  ii  be- 
sieged in  it,  62 ;  killed,  ib. 
Arundel,  the  earl  of,  besieged  with  king  Edward  the  Se- 
'   cond  in  Bristol  by  the  queen's  forces,  IS;  condemnM 
to  death  and  beheaded,  18. 

Arundel,  Richard  earl  of.  defeats  the  Flemish  fleet  under  sii 
John  le  Bucq,  419 :  appointed  to  the  command  of  a 
naval  expedition,  4C8 :  lands  near  la  Kochelle,  473 ;  de 
feats  the  Rochellersin  a  skirmish,  474;  lands  in  Nor 
mandy,  and  overruns  the  country,  474;  returns  to 
Southampton,  491 ;  joins  the  duke  of  Glocester  in  In: 
attempts  to  excite disturban<;es  in  England,  594 ;  com 
mitted  to  the  Tower,  601 ;  beheaded.  602. 

Arundel,  sir  John,  heads  an  armament  against  France, 
and  lands  at  Cherbourg,  238 :  sent  with  a  force  t.o  the 
assistance  of  the  duke  of  Brittany,  ^:  nejiKlies  ai 
sea,  ib. 

Asai,  Guy  d',  Stewart  of  Tou.ouse,  endeavors  to  preveni 
the  free  companies  from  entering  France,  on  their  re- 
turn from  Spain,  158;  is  defeated  by  them  before  Mon- 
tauban,  and  made  prisoner.  159. 

Assembly,  of  the'  lords  of  England  and  France,  held  at 
Amiens,  to  treat  of  a  peace  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. 5^;  breaks  up  without  having  accomplished  ihe 
object  of  its  meeting,  544. 

Assembly,  held  at  Kheims  by  the  king  of  Franite  and  the 
emperor  of  Germany,  to  consult  on  measures  to  put 
an  end  to  the  schism  in  tlie  church,  561. 

Assueton,  sir  John,  a  Scots  knight,  performs  a  galbini 
deed  of  arms  at  Noyon.  198. 

Athenis,  the  town  of,  taken  from  the  Enxlish  by  the  duk<; 
of  Normandy,  74. 

Athens,  the  duke  of,  slain  at  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  106. 

Atremen.  Francis,  a  citizen  of  Ghent,  surprises  the  town 
of  Oudenarde,  333 :  defeats  a  party  of  the  Freneli  at 
Ardembourg,  343 ;  makes  an  unsuccessful  aitempt  to 
take  Ardembourg,  346 ;  murdered  at  Ghent,  403. 

Attigny,  the  town  of,  in  Champagne,  taken  by  sir  Eustuco 
d'Ambreticourt,  122. 

Aubenton,  the  town  of.  taken  by  the  earl  of  Hainault,  3^. 

Auberoche,  the  town  of,  in  Pengord,  taken  by  the  earl  of 
Derby,  67 ;  retaken  by  the  duke  of  Aujou,  <J30. 

Aubriot.  Hugh,  liberated  by  the  insurgents  at  Paris,  293. 

Audley,  sir  James,  handsomeUr  rewarded  by  tlie  prince  of 
Wales  for  his  conduct  at  the  battleof  Poitiers,  106  ;  iiia 
generosity  to  his  squires.  107 ;  his  death,  1^7. 

Audley,  sir  Peter,  makes  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  take  th« 
town  of  Chalons,  187. 

Avesbury,  Robert  of.  his  history  of  the  progress  of  Ed 
ward  the  Third  in  Normandy,  78 ;  note. 

Aulnay,  the  town  of,  in  Poitou,  taken  by  the  earl  of  Dor 
by,  84. 

Auray,  the  castle  of.  in  Brittany,  taken  by  the  lord  Charles 
of  Blois.  58 ;  taken  by  the  lord  John  de  Montford.  153 : 
surrenders  to  the  French  forces,  226. 

Auray.  the  battle  of,  between  the  lord  John  de  Montford 
and  the  lord  Charles  of  Blois.  150. 

Austarde,  Wantaire.  commands  a  troop  of  the  free  com- 
panies at  Roullebois,  14S. 

Auterme,  Roger  d\  bailiff  of  Ghent,  murdered  by  the 
Whitehoods.  253. 

Auterme.  Oliver  d*.  revenges  himself  on  the  men  of  Ghecl 
forthe  murder  of  his  brother,  260 ;  banished  from  Flan- 
ders. 261. 

Auxerre,  the  earl  of,  slain  at  the  battle  of  Crecy,  82. 

Auxerre,  the  earl  of,  captured  at  the  battle  of  Auray,  ISO ; 
imprisoned  on  account  of  liis  alliance  with  don  Henri 
of  CastiUe,  169. 

Aymery,  sir  John,  captured  by  the  French,  873 ;  slain  it( 
Sancene.  373. 

B. 

Bacoh,  a  robber  in  Languedoc,  takes  the  castle  of  Co 
bourne,  in  Limousin,  and  does  other  mischief  92. 

Bailleul,  sir  William  de,  defeated  in  a  skirmish  at  Pont  ^ 
Tresdin,  46. 

Bsjazet,  the  sultan,  mises  a  large  force  to  oppose  the  kin& 
of  Hungary  and  John  of  Burgundy,  who  had  invaded 
Turkey.  581;  marches  for  Nicopoli,  587 ;  defeats  th( 
combined  Christian  armies  with  great  slaughter,  5S8 
puts  his  prisoners,  with  very  few  exceptions  to  death 
589 ;  disbands  his  army,  6B1 ;  a  smgular  instance  of  hb 
justice,  698. 

Ball.  John,  a  refractory  priest,  excites  the  people  to  reboQ 
ion,  S83;  enters  London  at  their  faoad  286;  tatmant^ 
beheaded.  28& 


TNDEX. 


Balon.  the  castle  of,  in  Aaverene,  taken  by  Amerigot  Mar- 
cel, 248. 

Barfleur,  the  town  of,  in  Normandy,  taken  by  Edward  the 
ThiTd,  76. 

Banes,  sir  Barrois  de  (with  other  French  knights,)  goes 
to  the  assistance  of  the  king  of  Gustille,  399 ;  enters 
Corunna  to  defend  it  against  tile  duke  of  Lancaster* 
400 ;  acquires  great  wealth  by  destroying  tlie  couutry 
before  the  English  army,  402. 

SL  Basile,  the  castle  of,  in  Gascony,  taken  by  the  earl  of 
Derby,  69;  retaken  by  the  duke  of  Aojou,  363. 

Bassere,  La,  the  castle  of,  taken  by  the  French  under  sir 
Walter  de  Pussac,  384. 

Batefol,  sir  Segum  de,  chosen  commander  of  a  band  of 
freebooters  in  Gascony,  134;  takes  the  city  of  Brioude, 
in  Auvergne,  137. 

Battle,  the  noted,  between  thirty  Bretons  and  thirty  Eng- 
lish, note,  92. 

Uayeux,  tlie  city  of,  taken  by  the  French  under  the  iord  de 
Coucy,  237. 

Bayonne,  the  town  of.  besieged  by  the  king  of  Castille,  238 ; 
taken  by  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  410. 

Beam,  Peter  de,  his  strange  dreams,  371. 

Beamois,  Perrut  le,  captain  of  some  free  companies,  takes 
the  town  of  Montterrant,  in  Auvergoe,  by  stratagem, 
462 ;  abandons  it,  and  retires  to  his  turts,  464 ;  takes  the 
Held  by  order  of  the  duke  of  Arundel,  473;  overruns 
the  country  of  Berry,  473. 

Beaufort,  the  cardinal  de,  elected  pope,  under  the  name  of 
Greeory  the  Eleventh,  202. 

Beaulieu.  William  de,  captured  by  the  English  garrison  of 
Cherbourg,  248. 

Beiiumanoir,  the  lord  of,  endeavors  to  make  peace  be- 
tween the  lord  John  de  Montford  and  the  lord  Charles 
of  Blois,  150. 

Beaumont,  sir  Henry,  tabes  Edward  the  Second  prisoner, 
while  endeavoring  to  escape  from  Bristol,  18. 

Beauniont-eu-Laillois,  the  town  of,  taken  by  the  earl  of 
Uerl.y.  67. 

Beauvais,  the  country  of.  invaded  by  the  English,  under 
Edward  the  Third,  79. 

Becherel,  the  town  of,  in  Brittany,  besieged  by  the  French 
under  the  lord  de  Clisson,  215;  surrenders  on  terms, 
220-221. 

Bel,  John  le,  his  chronicles  adopted  by  Froissart,  as  the 
foundation  of  his  own,  14. 

Belleperche,  the  town  of,  taken  by  the  free  companies  in 
the  mterest  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  186 ;  retaken  by  the 
duke  of  Bourbon,  196. 

Benedict,  pope,  elected  at  Avisnon,  563;  forced  to  resign 
his  dignity,  by  the  king  of  France  and  the  emperor  of 
Germany,  609  ;  deposed,  624. 

Benon.  the  town  of.  taken  by  the  English  under  the  earl 
of  Derby.  84;  retaken  by  sir  Bertrand  du  Guesclin, 
213. 

Bergerac,  the  town  of,  taken  by  the  earl  of  Derby,  66 ;  re- 
taken by  the  duke  of  Anjou,  229. 

^rkeley,  Thomas,  lord  of,  captured  at  the  battle  of  Poi- 
tiers, 105. 

terl'^T,  the  town  ot;  tn  ken  by  the  forces  of  the  king  of  Na- 

var»,  117. 
ieiry,  John  duke  of,  returns  to  France  from  England, 
where  he  had  been  a  hostage  for  king  John,  177 ;  col- 
lects his  vassals  to  make  war  on  the  prince  of  Wales 
in  Atjuitftine,  179 ;  invades  Limousin.  197;  takes  the 
town  of  Limoges,  199 ;  takes  the  town  of  St.  Severe, 
in  Saintonge,  211 :  appointed  governor  of  Languedoc, 
270;  betrothes  his  daughter  to  the  son  of  the  count  de 
Blois,  342;  besieges  the  castle  of  Ventadour,  460:  en- 
deavors tonvin  over  the  duke  of  Brittany  to  the  French 
interest,  465 ;  proposes  to  marry  the  daughter  of  the 
duke  of  Lancaster.  468 ;  having  failed,  he  sends  to  the 
count  de  Foix.  to  demand  his  ward,  the  daughter  ol 
the  count  de  Boulogne,  in  marriage,  489 ;  is  married  to 
her,  493;  accompanies  the  king  of  France  in  his  visit 
•o  the  piipe  at  Avignon,  498 ;  claims  the  liberation  of 
■lis  agent  Bethisne,  who  was  under  prosecution  for 
nal-ad ministration,  502. 
I       Y,  John  of,  son  of  the  duke  of  Berry,  marries  the  lady 

Mary  of  Fniiice,  sister  of  Charles  the  Sixth,  465. 
B     y,  the  duchess  of,  petitions  her  husband  in  behalf  of 
.he  Inr.l  de  la  Riviere,  554 ;  supports  the  lord  de  la  Ri- 
Tiere.  in  opposition  to  the  duchess  of  Burgundy,  558. 
Be   at.  the  uiwn  of,  taken  by  the  English,  242. 
Be.  irick,  the  castle  of,  raken  by  Edward  the  Third.  27; 
iken  by  the  Scots,  232;  retaken  by  the  eari  of  Nor- 
thumberland, 233.  ,     «     ,.  . 
Bessv.nghen,  the  fort  of,  in  Gascony,  taken  by  the  English 

under  sir  ThomusTrivet,  243. 
Bete,  sir  Symon,  a  citizei-  of  Ghent,  put  to  death  for  hav- 
ir^'  endeavored  to  make  peace  between  that  town  and 
th5  eati  of  Flanders.  292.  ,,    ,   ,       >„ 

Betiii)«ic.  .John,  the  confidential  agent  of  the  duke  ot  Berry 
in  Toulouse,  tried  at  Beziera  for  mai-administration. 
502.  liavmg  cimfessed  himself  guilty  of  heresy,  &c.,  he 
is  burnt  to  death.  503.  ^,     „     ,     ,7 

Bethune.  sir  RobBrt  de.  takes  the  fort  of  La  Roche  Van- 

Blanciie'raque,  the  battle  of,  between  the  king  of  England 
and  sir  Godemar  du  Fay,  79. 

G  B^-q-iefnrt,  Henry  de,  brother  of  the  emperor  of  Ger- 
'  niai.y,  forcibly  marries  Margaret  of  Hungary,  who 
had  been  betrotlied  to  Louis  de  Valois,  350. 

ttJayes  the  town  of,  besieged  by  the  eari  of  Derby,  71. 

Blois  theeiirlof,  slain  at  the  battle  of  Cressy  83. 

Blois,  Ion!  Charles  of,  claims  the  duchy  of  Brittany,  51; 
declared  tJie  lawful  duke  of  Brittany  bj  the  pariia- 
ment  of  Paris,  51 ;  enters  Brittany  with  a  large  force, 
assisted  by  the  king  of  France,  52;  conquers  "ieveral 
(owns  in  the  duchy,  52;  takes  his  adveraary,  the  eari 
of  Montfort.  prisoner.  52 ;  takes  tlie  town  of  Rennes, 
56   besieges  tb«  countesa  of  Montfort  in  Hennobon, 


56:  takes  the  castle  of  Auray,  58:  takes  the  town  of 
Vannes  by  storm,  58 ;  takes  the  town  of  Carhaix,  69 ; 
obtains  possession  of  the  town  of  Jugon  by  treachery, 
60 ;  enters  into  a  truce  with  the  countess  of  Montfort, 
60 ;  bwieges  La  Roche  d'Errien,  88 ;  taken  prisoner  by 
the  forces  of  the  countess.  88 ;  sent  to  England,  92 ;  re- 
turns to  France,  HI ;  raises  an  army  to  oppose  lord 
John  de  Montfort,  148 ;  killed  at  the  battle  of  Auray. 
151 ;  canonized  by  Urban  the  Fiflh,  151. 
Blois,  Guy,  count  de,  returns  from  England,  where  he  had 
been  hostage  for  king  John,  177;  joins  the  king  of 
France  against  England,  196 ;  sells  the  reversion  of  the 
county  of  Blois  to  the  duke  of  Touraine,  541 ;  dies 
at  Avennes,  in  Hainault,  601. 
Blois,  John  of,  marries  the  widow  of  William,  count  of 

Juliers,  455 ;  his  death,  455. 
Blois.  lord  Lewis  of,  marries  the  lady  Mary  of  Berry,  465 ; 

dies  in  Hainault,  536. 
Blois,  the  county  of,  tlie  reversion  of  it  sold  to  the  duke  of 

Touraine,  541. 
Blondeau,  sir  John,  surrenders  the  castle  of  Roche-sur- 
Yon  to  the  duke  of  Cambridge,  186;  put  to  death  in 
consequence,  186. 
Bodenay,  sir  Theobold  de.  captured  at  the  battle  of  Poi- 
tiers, 105. 
Bohemia,  Charles  of  Ijuxumbourg,  king  of,  slain  at  the 

battle  of  Crecy,^. 
Bois,  Peter  du.u  oitizen  of  Ghent,  chosen  one  of  the  com- 
manders of  the  Whitehoods  in  that  city,  255 ;  nar- 
rowly escapes  oeing  put  to  death,  280 ;  besieges  Cour- 
tray,  280 ;   obtains  the  appointment  of   Philip   von 
Artaveld  to  be  governor  of  Ghent,  281 ;  defends  the 
pass  of  Commines  against  the  army  of  the  kipg  of 
France,  314;  defeated,  with  great  slaughtev,  31ti ;  pre- 
vents the  town  of  Bruges  from  surrendering  to  the 
king  of  France,  319 ;  retreats  to  Ghent  afler  the  defeat 
of  Philip  von  Artaveld,  322 ;  encourages  the  men  of 
Ghent  to  withstand  the  army  of  the  king  of  France, 
323;  afler  a  peace  being  concluded  between  the  duke 
of  Burgundy,  as  heir  of  Flanders,  and  the  men  of 
Ghent,  he  retires  to  England,  358. 
Boniface  IX.  elected  pope  by  the  cardinals  of  Rome,  506 ; 
sends  a  learned  friar  to  the  kingof  France  to  endeavor 
to  gain  him  over  to  his  internist,  545. 
Bonneval,  the  castle  of,  taken  by  the  eari  of  Derby,  67. 
Bordeaux,  the  town  of.  besieged  by  the  French  under  the 

earl  of  Lisle,  44. 
Bordeaux,  the  archbishop  of,  imprisoned  at  Barcelona, 

415 ;  liberated.  416. 
Pordes.  sir  William  de,  captured  by  the  garrison  of  Cher- 
bourg, 248.  „     .     « 
Boteler,  sir  John,  of  Warrington,  captured  at  Roche  Pe- 

rion.  59 ;  narrowly  escapes  being  put  to  death.  60. 
Boucicauh,  the  lord  of,  taken  prisoner  at  Romomntin  by 
the  prince  of  Wales,  101 ;  appointed  to  the  command 
of  an  expedition  against  the  king  of  Navarre,  1^; 
takes  the  town  of  Mantes  bv  stratagem,  142;  takes  tlie 
town  of  Meulan,  ib. 
Boucicaut,    sir,  the    younger,   with  two  other    French 
knights,  holds  a  tournament  near  Calais  against  all 
comers.  509. 
Boucicaut,  the  lord,  taken  prisoner  by  the  Turks  at  the 
battle  of  Nicopoli,  588;  obtains  his  ransom,  599;  ar- 
rives at  Venice,  600;  appointed  rnarshal  of  France, 
601;  obliges  pope  Benedict  to  submit  to  the  emperor 
of  Germany  and  the  king  of  France,  609;   sent  to 
Hungary  against  the  Turks,  ib. 
Boule,  John,  a  citizen  of  Ghent,  appointed  one  of  the  cap- 
tains of  the  Whitehoods  in  that  city,  255 ;  put  to  death 
by  the  men  of  Ghent,  2f77. 
Bourbon,  lord  John  de,  earl  of  March,  appointed  to  the 
command  of  an  army,  to  go  into  Spain  against  Don 
Pedro,  154. 
Bourbon,  sir  James  de,  captured  by  the  English  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Poitiers,  105;  sent  by  the  king  of  Prance  to  op- 
pose the  free  companies.  135;  completely  defeated  by 
them  at  the  battle  of  Brignais,  136;  his  deatJi.  ib. 
Bourbon,  duke  Peter  de,  slain  at  the  battle  of  Poitiers.  105. 
Bourbon,  duke  Louis  de.  takes  the  castle  of  Belleperche, 
196;  heads  an  army  into  Poitou  and  Liniousin,  344 ; 
takes  Montliea  in  Saintonge.  ib.;    besiegps  Tttille- 
bonrg,  ib. ;  takes  Verteuii  and  returns  to  Paris,  350; 
appointed  to  the  command  of  an  army  to  assist  the 
king  of  Castille  against  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  418: 
arrives  at  Burgos,  451 ;  returns  to  tiance.  ib, ;  mag- 
nificiontly  entertained  by  the  count  rie  Foix,  453;  ap- 
pointed conamandor-in-chief  of  an  expedition  against 
Barbary, 514;  embarks  at  Genoa,  ib.;  lands  with  his 
army  before  the  town  of  Africa,  which  he  besieges, 
533 ;  his  army  suffers  from  the  heat  and  insalubrity  of 
the  climate,  525;  abandons  the  siege  and  returns  to 
France,  529;  makes  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  gain 
over  the  towns  of  Aquitoine,  during  the  imprisonment 
of  king  Richard  the  Second,  in  the  tower,  621. 
Bourchier,  sir  John,  appointed  governor  of  Ghent,  3#; 

retires  to  England,  ^. 
Bourdeilles.  the  town  of,  taken  by  the  English  under  the 

duke  of  Cambridge.  185. 
Bournezel,  sir  Peter,  lord  de,  sent  on  an  embassy  from  the 
,kinB  of  France  to  the  king  of  Scotland,  246;  arrested 
at  Sluys  by  order  of  the  earl  of  Flanders,  ib. ;  returns 
to  Paris,  247. 
Boutvilte,  the  town  of,  taken  by  tlie  French,  345. 
Brabant,  the  duke  of.  joins  the  English  forces  before  Cam- 
bray,  34 ;  purchases  three  castles  belonging  to  the  duke 
of  Gueldres,456;  appointed  chief  of  the  Languefride, 
ib.;  invades  the  country  of  Juliem,  457;  defeated  and 
taken  prisoner  by  the  dukes  of  Juliers  and  Gueldres, 
457 ;  obtains  his  liberty,  457 ;  bis  death,  458. 
Brabant,  the  duchess  of,  forms  a  marriage  between  the 
children  of  Burgundy  and  those  of  Hainault,  341; 
cause?  the  daughter  of  duke  Stephen  of  Bavaria  to  bo 


brought  to  France  to  be  married  to  Charles  the  Sixth 
347;  applies  to  the  emperor  to  interest  himself  tuoU 
tain  tlie  liberation  of  her  husband  from  the  duke  oi 
Juliers,  457;  sends  embassadors  to  solicit  the  assistance 
of  France  against  the  duke  of  Gueldres.  458 ;  beiseges 
Grave,  468 ;  makes  peace  with  the  duke  of  Gueldres,  488 
Brabanters,  the,  besiege  Grave,  468;  defeated  with  great 
slaughter  at  the  bridge  of  Ravestein,476;  abandon  the 
siege  of  G  rave,  476 ;  refuse  to  permit  the  king  of  France 
and  his  army  to  march  through  their  cotfntry,  477. 

Bramber,  sir  Nicholas,  beheaded  by  order  of  the  duke  ol 
Gloucester,  &£.,  446. 

Brantome,  the  town  oC  taken  by  sir  Bertmnd  du  Gue^ 
clin.  301. 

Brest,  the  castle  of,  taken  by  the  earl  of  Montfort  as  duk^ 
of  Brittany.  ^:  besieged  by  the  French  under  sir  Ber 
tranddu  Guesulin,  317 ;  succored  by  the  earl  ofSalin 
bury,  217 :  besieged  by  sir  Oliver  de  Clisson,  237 ;  bo 
sieged  a  second  time  by  him,  884. 

Breteuil,  the  castle  of,  taken  by  the  king  of  France,  100 

Breuse,  the  viscount  de,  captured  by  the  prince  of  Wale» 
at  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  101. 

Brian,  sir  Guy.  defeats  a  Flemish  fleet  off  the  isle  of  Biu, 
on  the  coast  of  Brittany,  205. 

Brignais,  the  battle  of,  between  lord  James  of  Bourbon 
and  the  freebooters,  135. 

Brignais,  tlie  <:afitle  of,  taken  by  the  freebootine  compa 
nies.  135. 

Brimeu,  the  lord  de,  taken  prisoner  by  the  English  neoi 
Arras.  264. 

Bnoude,  the  town  of,  taken  by  sir  Seguin  Batefol,  137; 
surrenders  to  the  French,  375. 

Bristol,  besieged  by  Isabella,  queen  of  Edward  the  Se- 
cond, to  obtain  possession  of  her  husband  and  the  two 
sir  Hugh  Spencers,  17;  surrenders  to  her  forces,  18. 

Brittany,  .Tohn  duke  of.  his  death,  48. 

Brittany,  duke  ofl    Vide  Montfort,  John  de. 

Brittany,  John  of,  son  of  the  lord  Charles  of  Blois,  obtainf 
his  ra  nsom,  after  having  been  long  imprisoned  in  En^ 
land,  451;  marries  the  daughter  of  Sir  Oliver  deClls 
son, ib. 

Brittany,  the  lords  of,  undertake  the  wardship  of  thea 
young  duke,  on  the  death  of  his  father  John  de  Moafe> 
fort,  tS3. 

Brittany,  the  duchy  of.  adjudged  to  the  iord  Chatlei  of 
Blois  by  the  pariiament  of  Paris,  51. 

Bruce,  Robert,  king  of  Scotland,  defeats  the  English  qd- 
der  Edward  the  Second,  at  the  battle  of  Banoock- 
bum,  15;  sends  a  defiance  to  Edward  the  Third,  19; 
invades  England,  30 ;  his  dying  request  to  lord  James 
Douglas.  34 ;  his  death,  ib. 

Bruce,  David,  kmg  of  Scotland,  dies  at  Edinburgh,  216. 

Bruges,  the  town  of,  enters  into  an  allfance  with  the  men 
of  Ghent,  255;  taken  by  the  men  of  Ghent,  304;  its 
gates  and  walls  demolished,  306 ;  submits  to  the  mercy 
of  the  king  of  France,  afler  the  defeat  of  the  men  ol 
Ghent  under  Philip  von  Artaveld,  2t^ 

Brunes,  lord  Bartholomew  de,  captured  at  the  batilec 
Poitiers,  105. 

Brux,  the  town  of,  taken  by  the  English  under  sir  James 
Audley,  183. 

Buch,  the  captal '  of,  defeats  the  infamous  Jacquerie  c 
Beauvoisis.  with  great  slaughter.  113;  takes  the  town 
of  Clermont,  in  Beauvoisis,  117;  joins  the  king  of 
Navarre,  143;' captured  at  the  battle  of  Cooherei,  in 
Normandy,  143 .  makes  peace  between  the  kings  o( 
and  Navarre,  and  obtamshis  liberty.  153;  prevents  ihe 
town  of  Linde  from  being  given  up  to  the  French, 
197 ;  taken  by  the  Frencii  at  Soubise.  213 ;  imprisoned 
in  the  Temple  at  Paris.  313 ;  his  death.  325. 

Buckingham,  the  eari  of,  appointed  to  the  command  ol 
an  army  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  the  duke  of  Brit- 
tany 262 ;  arrives  at  Calais,  and  marches  into  France, 
263;  burns  and  despoils  the  country  of  Champagne, 
265;  overruns  the  countries  of  Gntinois  and  Beauce, 
267;  crosses  the  Sartlie  with  great  difficulty,  268;  ar- 
rives at  Vannes,  in  Brittany,  greatly  dissatisfied  with 
the  conduct  of  the  duke  of  Brittany,  270;  besieges 
Nantes,  271 ;  remonstrates  with  the  duke  of  Brittany 
for  not  having  joined  him,  372;  raises  the  siege  of 
Nuntes,  273;  arrives  at  Vannes,  273:  returns  to  Eng- 
land in  disgust,  275:  suspected  of  favoring  the  rebel- 
lion of  Wat  Tyler  and  Jack  Straw,  284;  created 
duke  of  Gloucester.  414.  [For  the  remaining  particu- 
lars of  this  prince,  see  Gloucester,  Dueb  of,] 

Bucq,  siV  John  de,  admiral  of  Flanders,  defeated  and  cap 
tured  by  the  English  fleet  under  the  eari  of  Arundel, 
419;  dies  in  London,  420. 

Budes,  Silvester,  makes  war  on  the  Romans  on  the  behatf 
of  pope  Clement,  249 ;  beheaded  at  Mascon,250. 

Buffiere,  the  lord  Pierre  de,  captured  at  the  battle  of  Poi> 
tiers,  105. 

Burghersh,  sir  Battholomew.  takes  the  castle  of  Cormicy 
in  Champogne,  128. 

Burgundy,  Philip  duke  of,  enters  into  a  composition  with 
Edward  the  Third  to  i.pare  his  duchy,  in  his  march 
through  France,  129:  his  death,  137. 

Burgundy,  Philip  (son  of  king  John  of  France)  duke  of, 
his  creation,  146 ;  sent  against  the  free  companies  into 
Caux,  &c.,  146;  takes  the  castle  of  Marcheville,  nnd 
several  otiier  places  in  Beauce.  147,  et  seq.;  invader 
great  part  of  the  country  of  Montbelliard,  148 ;  takes 
the  town  of  La  Charity,  ib. ;  marries  the  daughter  of 
the  earl  of  Flanders,  182 ;  appointed  ..o  the  command 
of  an  armament  againt,  England,  186;  ordered  to 
'  march  against  the  duke  of  Lancaster  at  Calais,  187. 
takes  the  towns  of  Ardtes  and  Ardvick,  225 ;  makes 
peace  between  the  earl  of  Flandera  and  the  men  of 
Ghent,  257;  appointed  governor  of  Picardy,  2f70;  in- 
stigates the  king  ol  France  to  make  war  on  Flanders. 
30?;  sends  surtcurs  to  the  eari  of  Flanden  to  oppom 
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the  buhop  of  Norwiofa.  830;  obtaini  the  towns  of 
Sluyi  in  exchanee  for  the  country  of  Bethune,  348; 
miLkea  peace  with  the  men  of  Ghent.  3S6;  sends  forces 
to  the  assistance  of  the  duchess  of  Urabant,  afainit 
the  duke  of  Gueldres,  460 ;  goes  to  Blois  to  meet  the 
duke  of  Brittany,  471 ;  accompanies  the  king  of  France 
in  his  visit  to  the  pope,  at  Avignon,^;  ordered  to 
return,  to  his  great  dis^'alisfaction,  499 ;  appointed  re- 
gent of  France  durinEr  the  derangement  of  Charles  the 
Sixth,  551 ;  treats  sir  Oliver  de  Ciisson,  the  constable 
of  France,  harshly,  553 ;  anests  several  of  the  kini[*s 
councili  653. 

BmgUDdy,  John  of.  son  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  ap- 
pointed eommandei^in- chief  of  an  expedition  against 
the  Turks,  675 ;  crosses  the  Danube  with  a  large  force, 
in  company  with  the  king  of  Hungary,  678;  takes  by 
storm  the  town  of  Comecte,  678;  besieges  Nicopoli, 
681 ;  defeated  by  the  Turkish  army  under  the  sultan 
Bajazet,  588 ;  taken  prisoner,  689 ;  obtains  his  ransom, 
589;  returns  to  France.  601. 

Burley,  sir  Simon,  taken  by  the  French,  180;  sent  to  ne- 
gotiate a  marriage  between  Richard  the  Second  and 
the  daughter  of  Charles  of  Bohemia,  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, W8 ;  advises  the  removal  of  the  shrine  of  St. 
'fhomas  from  Canterbury  to  Dover  castle,  by  which 
he  gives  great  offence,  412 ;  committed  to  the  Tower 
by  order  of  the  commissioners  of  accounts,  appointed 
to  examine  into  his  conduct  during  his  administration, 
441;  beheaded,  441. 

Burley,  sir  Richard,  ion  of  the  above,  dies  in  Caatille,  442, 
460. 


Cadiliao,  the  town  of,  taken  by  storm,  831 

Cadsant,  the  island  of,  taken  by  the  English,  31; 

Caen,  the  battle  of,  77. 

Caen,  the  town  of,  taken  by  Edward  the  Third,  77. 

Cahors,  the  town  of,  turns  to  the  French  interest,  ISl. 

Cehouif,  Raoul  de,  defeats  the  English  under  sir  Thomas 
Daggeworth  in  Brittany,  97. 

Jalais,  the  battle  of.  between  the  English  and  French  for- 
ces, 93. 
ftUii,  the  town  of,  besieged  by  Eidward  the  Third,  83 ; 
surrender!  to  him,  90. 

Jalverly,  sir  Hugh,  joins  the  prince  of  Wales  in  Acqui- 
taine  with  a  large  body  of  the  free  companies,  180; 
endeavors  to  dissuade  the  bishop  of  Norwich  from  en- 
tering  Flanders  with  the  forces  under  his  command, 
827. 

Lhmbray.  the  city  of,  besieged  by  Edward  the  Third,  34. 

i'ambridge.  the  earl  of,  sent  to  the  assistance  of  the  prince 
of  Wales  in  Aguitaine,  179;  makes  war  in  Perigord, 
Jcc.  180;  takes  the  town  of  Bourdeilles.  185;  leads  a 
body  oftroops  to  the  relief  of  Belleperche,  195;  returns' 
to  England,  202;  appointed  to  the  command  of  an 
array  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  the  king  of  Portugal 
against  the  king  of  Castillo,  2S2 ;  arrives  at  Lisboa. 
890 ;  returns  with  his  army,  dissatisfied  with  the  con- 
duet  of  tbe  Iting  of  Portugal.  3Q0.  359;  created  duke 
«f  York,  414.  [For  the  remaining  particulars  of  this 
prince  see  York,  the  duke  of^ 

CameroUes.  the  castle  of,  taken  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
147. 

'Campieny,  the  lord  of,  captured  by  the  captal  of  Buch, 
130. 

'Candorier,  John,  mayor  of  Lii  Rochell^.  obtains  posses- 
sion of  the  castle  from  the  English,  by  stratagem,  212. 

'Canterbury,  the  archbishop  of,  sent  to  Bristol  by  the  duke 
of  Gloucester  and  the  Londoners,  on  an  embassy  to 
Richard  the  Second.  446;  conduct!  him  to  London, 
446;  sent  to  France  with  an  application  from  the  Lon- 
doners to  the  earl  of  Derby  to  return  to  England.  613 ; 
'Conducts  the  earl  to  London,  615. 

'Caponnal,  Caponnel  de.  liberated  by  exchange,  194. 

'Captal,  the  title  explained.  101,  iwte. 

•Carcilhart,  the  fort  of.  taken  by  the  English  under  sir 
Thomas  Trivet,  343. 

Caientan,  the  town  of;  taken  by  Edward  the  Third,  76; 
retaken  by  the  French  under  the  lord  de  Coucy,  W. 

Carhaix,  the  town  of,  taken  by  the  lord  CharlM  of  Blois. 
69.       _ 

'Corogne,  sir  John  de,  kills  James  le  Gris  in  a  mortal  com- 
bat, 415. 

■Carquefou.  the  town  of,  taken  by  the  lord  Charies  of  Blois, 
62. 

-Cassel,  the  battle  of,  26. 

Cosseies,  the  town  of,  taken  by  the  count  de  Foix,  362. 

Cassurlel,  the  castle  of.  in  Auvergne,  taken  by  Amerigot 
Marcel,  248.  / 

Castillon,  the  town  of.  taken  by  the  duke  of  Aqjou,  230. 

Cervole.  Arnauld  de,  the  archpriest,  collects  a  body  of 
armed  men  and  pillages  Provence,  111 ;  captured  at 
the  nattle  of  Brignais,  136. 

Chalons,  the  town  of,  unsuccessfully  attacked  by  sir  Peter 
Audley,  119. 

Chalons,  the  bishop  of,  slain  at  the  baUle  of  Poitieit,  105. 

Chandce,  sir  John,  receives  the  lands  of  St.  Sauveur-Ie- 
Vicomte  as  a  gifl  from  the  king  of  England.  133 ;  ap- 
pointed regent  over  all  the  possessions  of  the  king  of 
England  in  France,  134;  appointed  constable  of  Gui- 
enne.  138:  sent  to  the  assistance  of  the  lord  John  de 
Montfort  in  Brittany,  148 ;  prevents  a  peace  being  con- 
oladed  between  John  de  MonU'ortand  the  lord  Charles 
of  Blois.  190;  defeats  theaimy  of  lordChnrlesatthe 
battle  of  Auray,  151 :  a6  /ises  the  prince  of  Wales  not 
topei»evere  In  his  design  of  enforcing  the  fouage  or 
h«aitii-tax,  and  fkiling  tg  succeed  retires  to  his  country 
aoat,  171  •  recalled  by  the  prince,  and  sent  to  make  war 
on  the  French  and  Gascon  lords,  178 ;  takes  the  town 
irf I'errierBB  and  several  other*  in  theToulonsain,  180, 
...n..inted  senescha'  of  Poitou,  187;  invades 


and  pillages  the  territories  of  Aqjou  and  Rochechouait, 
187 :  kilted  in  a  skirmish  at  the  bridge  of  Lnssae,  194. 

Chargny,  the  lord  de,  sluin  at  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  106. 

Ghargny,  sir  Geoffry  de,  endeavors  to  gain  pofscssion  of 
Calais  by  bribing  the  governor,  sir  Amery  de  Pane, 
93;  defeated  by  the  king  of  England,  94 ;  embarks  for 
Scotland  to  offer  his  assistance  against  England,  338 ; 
returns,  and  ii  in  great  danger  ftom  the  Zealanden, 
840. 

Chargny-en-Dormoii,  the  eastla  of^  taken  by  lir  John 
Chandos,  127. 

Charity,  La,  the  town  of,  in  the  Nivemois,  takm  by  tha 
lord  Lewis  of  Navarre,  147;  taken  by  the  dukeof  Bni- 
gundy,  148 ;  taken  a  second  time  by  the  French,  811. 

Charles,  emperor  of  Germany,  his  death,  268. 

Charles  of  Bohemia,  emperor  of  Germany,  collects  a  large 
army  to  make  war  on  the  duke  of  Gueldres  in  the 
cause  of  the  duchess  of  Brabant,  497 ;  receives  his  sub- 
mission, 457. 

Charles  the  Fourth,  king  of  France,  takes  measures  to  as- 
sist his  sifiter  Isabella,  queen  of  Edward  the  Second, 
against  her  husband  and  the  Spencers,  15;  is  prevailed 
upon  by  sir  Hugh  Spencer  to  break  up  the  expedition 
which  he  had  encouraged  his  sister  to  raise  in  France, 
16 ;  commands  her  to  quit  the  kingdom,  16 ;  his  death, 
23. 

Charles  the  Fiflh,  king  of  France,  crowned  at  Rheims, 
147 ;  makes  peace  with  the  lord  Jollh  de  Montfort,  and 
acknowledges  tiim  lawfbl  duke  of  Brittany,  153 ;  makes 
peace  with  the  king  of  Navarre,  ib.;  raises  an  array  to 
make  war  on  Don  Pedro,  king  of  Costille,  153 ;  is  ad- 
vised to  declare  himself  lord  paramount  of  Guienne, 
and  to  renew  the  war  with  England.  174, 175 ;  sum- 
monses the  prince  of  Wal^s  to  appear  before  the  par- 
liament of  Paris  to  answer  the  complaints  of  soma 
Gascon  lords,  176 ;  makes  preparatitjns  to  renew  the 
war  against  the;  English,  177;  gains  over  several  cap- 
tains of  the  free  companies,  178 ;  sends  his  challenge  to 
the  king  of  England,  178 ;  prepares  an  armament  for 
the  invasion  of  England,  186 ;  breaks  up  the  expedi- 
tion in  consequence  of  the  arrival  of  the  duke  of  Lan- 
caster at  Calais,  ib.;  assembles  a  large  force,  to  moke 
war  on  Aquitaine,  196 ;  makes  peace  with  the  king 
of  Navorre,  197;  enters  into  an  oUiance  with  don 
Henry,  king  of  Castillo,  206;  makes  peace  with  the 
king  of  Navarre.  2L6;  sends  an  army  to  invade  the 
du(5hy  of  Brittany,  216 ;  enters  into  a  truce  with  the 
English,  223 ;  fits  out  a  fleet  for  the  iovasion  of  Eng- 
land, which  does  considerable  mischief,  286 ;  declares 
war  against  the  king  of  Navarre,  235 ;  instieates  the 
king  of  Scotland  to  make  war  on  England,  232 ;  seizes 
the  possessions  of  the  king  of  Navarre  in  Normandy. 
]^ ;  sends  an  embassador  to  the  king  of  Scotland,  246; 
his  embassador  detained  by  the  eari  of  Flanders.  246 ; 
orders  the  eurl  of  Flanders  to  send  the  duke  of  Brittany 
out  of  his  dominions,  347 ;  puts  himself  under  obedience 
to  Clement  as  the  lawful  pope,  249 ;  afflicted  with  a 
singular  disorder,  267;  his  last  words  and  advice  on 
his  death-bed,  268 ;  dies  at  Paris,  368. 

Charlee  the  Sixth,  of  France,  crowned  at  Rheims,  870; 
sends  an  army  to  the  assistance  of  the  king  of  Castille, 
294 ;  determines  to  make  wur  on  Flanders  in  behalf  of 
the  earl,  307 :  on  account  of  a  dream,  he  chooses  a  fly- 
ing hart  for  his  device,  308 ;  endeavors  to  treat  with 
'  the  Flemings,  310;  collects  o  large  force  to  reduce  them 
to  obedience,  313;  defeats  the  Flemish  array  at  the 
bridge  of  Commines,  317 ;  receives  the  submission  of 
Ypres  and  several  other  places,  318,  et  seg. ;  defeats 
the  Flemings,  under  Philip  von  Artaveld,  with  great 
slaughter,  831;  enters  Courtray,  322;  receives  the  sub- 
mission of  Bruges,  ib.;  returns  to  France,  323;  makee 
his  enUance  into  Paris.  324 ;  assembles  a  lar^earmy  to 
oppose  the  bishop  of  Norwich  in  Flanders,  830 ;  takes 
Cassel.  332;  and  Bourbourg,  335 ;  returns  to  Prance, 
ib.;  enters  into  a  truce  with  England,  336;  prepares  to 
renew  the  war,  341 ;  marries  the  lady  Isabella,  of  Bava- 
ria, 348;  makes  great  preparations  to  invade  England, 
403;  promises  to  ossist  the  king  of  Castille,  404 :  joins 
his  armament  at  Sluys,  412;  puts  of  his  design,  and 
disbands  his  army,  414;  makes  preparations  to  assist 
the  kin?  of  Castille,  418 ;  prepares  anotlier  armament 
against  England,  under  sir  Oliver  de  Ciisson^  428 ;  his 
designs  frustrated  by  the  arrest  of  sir  Oliver  bytheduke 
of  Brittany,  430 ;  receives  an  insulting  defiance  from 
the  duke  of  Gueldres,  433;  commands  the  duke  of 
Brittany  to  restore  to  sir  Oliver  de  Ciisson  the  places 
which  he  had  uruustly  taken  from  him  for  his  ronsom, 
4SS '  receives  a  haughty  answer  from  him,  438 ;  prom- 
ises'to  assist  the  duchess  of  Brabant  against  the  duke 
of  Juliers,  459 ;  invites  the  duke  of  Ireland  (who  had 
been  banished  England  by  the  duke  of  Gloucester  and 
his  party)  to  reside  in  France,  467;  prepares  an  army 
to  invade  Guelderiand,  476;  sends  embassadors  to  ex- 
plain hia  intentions  to  the  emperor  of  Germany.  477; 
receives  favorable  answers,  478;  enters  the  duchy  of 
Juliers,  ^',  receives  the  submission  of  the  duke  of 
Gueldres,  488;  returns  to  France,  ib.;  takes  upon  him 
self  the  government  of  France  on  coming  of  age,  489 ; 
sehds  embassadors  to  the  king  of  Castille,  to  remon- 
strate with  him  on  the  marriage  of  his  son,  the  mfanta 
of  Spain,  with  the  daughterof  the  duke  of  Lancaster, 
489  •  enters  into  a  truce  with  the  king  of  England,  493 ; 
orders  the  duke  of  Ireland  to  quit  France.  498;  vi^ 
the  pope  at  Avignon,  ib.;  visits  Montpelier,  fcc,  499. 
et  aeq.;  receives  the  homage  of  the  count  de  Foix  at 
Toulouse,  505 ;  travels  with  great  speed  from  Mont- 
pelier to  Paris,  for  a  wager  against  tlie  duke  of  Tou- 
rame,  ib.;  reproves  the  count  d'Ostrevont  for  accepting 
the  order  of  the  Garter  from  the  king  of  England,  S!B ; 
proposes  to  march  to  Italy  to  restore  the  union  of  the 
church,  530 ;  receive^  embas4Lul&£|^om  the  kmg  of 


England  with  propositions  for  a  peaea,  680;  on  the 
death  of  the  count  de  Foix.  sends  efubassadors  to 
Oithes.  to  make  some  arrangements  respecting  the 
country,  587 ;  meets  the  duke  of  Brittany  at  Toun,  to 
make  an  amicable  settlement  of  the  difieiences  be- 
tween them,  539 ;  acknowledges  the  viscount  de  Cha 
teaubon  heir  and  successor  to  the  count  de  Foix,  640; 
agrees  to  marry  his  daughter  to  the  son  of  the  duke  oi 
Brittany,  641 ;  receives  the  commissioner*  fiom  the 
king  of  England  at  Amiens,  542 ;  not  being  abla  to 
conduct  a  peace,  he  enters  into  a  truce  for  a  year,  544; 
commands  the  duke  of  Brittany  to  deliver  up  sir  P^ar 
da  Cnon,  who  had  fled  to  Brittany,  afler  attampting 
to  anastinata  sir  Oliver  de  Ciisson,  547;  aAar  re- 
ceiving the  duke's  refusal,  he  leads  an  army  against 
him  toward  Brittany.  548 ;  arrivee  at  Mans,  ib.;  it 
accoetad  by  a  madman  in  the  forest  of  Mam,  who 
Olden  him  to  return,  660;  becomes  deranged,  ib.; 
hii  expedition  is  in  consequence  broken  up,  ib.;  r^ 
moved  to  Creil  tor  the  benefit  of  liis  health,  661  * 
lacovers  his  senses.  556 ;  returns  to  Paris,  SSi ;  in  great 
danger  of  losing  his  life  at  a  masqued  dance,  ib.;  ap< 
points  commissioners  to  negotiate  a  peace  wi^  the 
king  of  England  at  Leulmghen,  660;  prolongs  the 
trure  with  him,  562 ;  relaps^  into  his  former  malady* 
ib.;  sends  Robert  the  hermit  to  England,  to  assist  in 
bringing  about  a  peace  between  the  two  countries,  571 ; 
liberates  the  lord  de  la  Riviere  and  sir  John  le  Mercier, 
who  had  been  imprisoned  by  bis  uncles,  during  his  de* 
rangement,  673;  appoints  John,  son  of  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  commander  in  chief  of  an  expedition 
against  the  Turks  in  Hungary,  575 ;  betipths  hisdaugh- 
ter,  the  lady  Isabella,  to  Richard  the  Second  of  Eng- 
land, 677 ;  sets  out  for  St.  Omer,  to  meet  the  king  ot 
England,  582 ;  has  an  interview  with  him  at  Ardres 
586;  delivers  up  his  daughter  to  him,  ib.;  proposes  to 
lead  an  army  into  Lombardy  against  the  duke  ot 
Milan,  587 ;  meets  tjie  emperor  of  Germany  it  Rheims, 
to  confer  upon  the  measures  to  restore  the  reunion  o  I 
the  church,  603 ;  sends  embassadors  to  pope  Boniface. 
to  acquaint  him  with  the  resolutions  of  the  assembly 
607  ;  sends  the  same  to  pope  Benedict  at  Avignon,  ib.: 
informed  of  the  imprisonment  of  Richard  the  Second 
in  the  Tower  of  London,  620 ;  relapses  agam  into  hLi 
derangement,  ib,;  his  council  send  persons  over  to 
visit  his  daughter,  queen  Isabella,  during  the  coiifins 
ment  of  the  king,  621. 

Charles,  lord  of  Navarre,  causes  the  constable  of  France 
to  be  murdered.  97 ;  obtams  the  king's  pardon,  98.      , 

Charles,  son  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  monies  the  daughter 
of  Henry  of  Castille,  245. 

Charles,  of  Spain,  earl  of  Angouleme,  appointed  consta- 
ble of  France,  97;  murdered  by  order  of  Charles  of 
Navarro.  96. 

Charter  of  peace,  between  iim  ca^  >f  England  and  the 
duke  of  Normandy,  130. 

Chateau-ceaux,  the  castle  of,  taken  by  the  lord  Charles  o1 
Blois,  62. 

C%atel-bon,  the  viscount  de,  claims  the  succession  ol  Foix, 
63B;  his  claim  acknowledged  by  the  king  of  Fmnce. 
o40 ;  takes  possession  of  the  country  as  his  inheritance, 
66:  does  homage  to  the  king  of  France,  556. 

Chatelheraut.  the  town  of,  taken  by  the  French,  Iffi. 

Chatelmomnt.  sir  John  de,  carries  over  from  England 
truces  for  three  years,  signed  by  king  Richard  and  liia 
allies,  497 ;  sent  to  Turkey,  to  treat  for  the  ransom  of 
the  duke  of  Burgundy  and  the  other  officers  taken  ut 
the  battle  of  Nicopoli,  590. 

Chatillon,  sir  Hugh  de,  conquers  Ponthieu  fiiom  the  Eiig 
lish,  179;  captured  at  Abbe  ille,  193;  escapes  from 
England,  221. 

Chaumont,  the  hermit,  taken  prisoner  at  Bomorantm  by 
the  prince  of  Wales.  101. 

Chauvigny,  the  lord  of,  taken  prisoner  by  the  prince  oi 
Wales,  101 ;  quits  the  puny  of  the  prince  of  Wales  tor 
that  of  the  king  of  France,  183. 

Chauvigny,  the  town  of,  in  Poitou,  taken  by  sir  Bertrand 
du  GuescUn,  210. 

Cherbourg,  the  town  of,  burnt  and  pdlaged  by  Edward  the 
Third,  76 ;  besieged  by  sir  Bertrand  du  G  uescDn,  226. 

Chimay,  the  town  of,  pillaged  by, the  French,  37. 

Civray,  the  town  of,  in  Poitou,  taken  by  sir  Bertrand  du 
Guesclm.  215. 

Civray,  the  battle  of,  415 

Clement  the  Sixth,  pope,  dies  at  Avignon,  97. 

Clement  the  Seventh,  pope,  elected  during  the  lifetime  of 
Urban  the  Surth,  which  causes  a  schism  in  the  chutch, 
849 ;  is  acknowledged  by  the  king  of  France,  &c.,  ib.; 
goes  to" Avignon,  ib.;  presents  the  duke  of  Aryou  with 
the  territories  of  the  queen  of  Naples,  which  she  had 
given  up  to  his  disposal,  250 ;  dies  ot  Avignon,  ib. 

Clermont,  the  town  of,  in  Beauvoisis,  taken  by  the  captal 
of  Buch,  U7.  _,      . 

Clermont,  the  cardinal  oi,  elected  pope,  under  the  name 
of  Innocent  the  Sixth,  97.  ,  «  .  •       ^a^ 

Clermont,  lord  John,  slain  at  the  battle  of  PoiUers,  104. 

Ciisson  the  lord  of,  captured  at  Vannes.  63;  exchanged 
for  lord  Stafford.  64 ;  beheaded  at  Paris.  64. 

Ciisson,  sir  Oliver  de.  besieges  the  town  of  Becherel.  215; 
besieges  la  Roche^ur-Yon,  217 ;  takes  the  town  of 
Dinant  259;  appointed  constable  of  France,  270 ;  be- 
sieges Brest,  384 ;  his  fleet  dispersed  by  a  storm  on  his 
voyage  to  Sluys,  to  join  the  armament  of  the  kmg  of 
France  413;  obtains  the  liberation  of  John  of  Brittany 
fiom  England  and  marries  him  to  his  daughter^  4W; 
makes  preparations  to  mvade  England,  428.  |B;  ar- 
rested by  the  duke  of  Brittany  at  the  castle  of  Ermuw, 
430  •  obtains  his  liberty.  431 ;  complains  to  the  king  of 
Pnico  of  the  conduct  of  tha  duke  of  Bnttany.  and 
ofTen  to  resign  his  office  of  constable,  433 ;  retires  U. 
Montlehery,  433 :  takes  the  tovima  of  St.  Male  uu  St 
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Matthieu  de  FiDe-Foterne,  468 ;  his  coitles  restored  to 
him  by  th^duke  of  Brittany,  470;  wayhid  and  severely 
wounded  liy  sir  Peter  de  Cruun,  645;  on  account  of 
hit  wealth  he  iiicura  the  suspicions  and  hatred  of  the 
dukes  uf  Berry  and  Burgundy,  548 ;  treatedwith  great 
harshness  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  553;  retires  from 
PariB,  ib.;  sun^moned  to  appear  before  the  parliament 
of  Paris,  555 ;  not  answering  the  summons,  lie  is  ban- 
ished the  kingdom,  ib.;  wages  a  violent  warfare  against 
tbedukeof  Brittany,  560;  makes  peace  with  him, 673. 

Clisson,  sir  Walter  de,  slain  at  Brest,  50. 

Coboume,  the  castle  of,  in  Limousin,  taken  by  a  robber 
of  the  name  of  Bacon,  93. 

Cuclierel.  the  battle  of,  in  Normandy,  144. 

Combat,  the  noted,  between  thirty  Bietoiu  and  thirty 
English,  92. 

Combat  between  sir  Bertrand  du  Gueaclin  and  sir  Nicholas 
Dagworth,  at  Rennes,  111. 

Combat  between  sir  Aymon  de  Pommiers  and  sir  Foulque 
d'Archiac,  before  the  king  of  France  at  Villeneuve 
138. 

Combat,  remarkable  one  at  Larre,  between  the  garrison  of 
Lourde  and  Tarbe,  365. 

Combat,  a  mortal,  at  Paris,  between  air  John  de  Carogue 
and  James  le  Gris,  415. 

Comecte.  the  town  of,  in  Turkey,  taken  by  storm  by  the 
combined  Christian  armies  under  the  king  of  Hungary 
and  John  of  Burgundy,  578. 

Com6t  Box.  (drageoir)  a  spice  box  used  in  the  dessert  of 
the  great,  some  account  of  it,  504.  note. 

Commisnionurs  sent  to  France,  to  execute  the  condition  of 
the  peace  between  France  and  England,  134. 

Commissioners  appointed  to  examine  into  the  conduct  of 
tlie  managers  uf  the  finances  under  Richard  the  Sec- 
ond, 441 ;  commit  sir  Simon  Burley  to  the  Tower,  441 ; 
condemn  him  to  death,  441 ;  appoint  a  new  council  for 
the  king.  442. 

Conearneau,  the  town  of,  taken  by  sir  Bertrand  di  Gues- 
clin,  216. 

Conferences  held  at  Avignon  between  the  French  and 
English  to  negotiate  a  peace,  96. 

Conferences  held  at  Leulinghen  for  the  same  purpose,-S61. 

Connie,  the  castl&o^  taken  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy.147. 

Conquet,  the  castle  of,  taken  by  the.  forces  of  the  lord 
Charles  of  Blois,  68;  retaken  by  sir  Walter  Manney,  ib. 

Constance,  the  lady,  daughter  of  don  Pedro,  king  of  Cas- 
tille,  married  to  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  206. 

Coovalle,  the  castle  of,  taken  by  the  French  under  sir 
Walter  de  Passac.  385. 

Copeland,  John,  captures  the  king  of  Scotland  at  'i»  bat- 
tle of  Nevil*s  Cross,  86;  delivers  him  up  to  t:  eti 
of  England  by  order  of  king  Edward,  who  wus  at 
Calais,  87. 

Corasse,  the  lord  of,  said  to  have  been  served  by  a  familiar 
spirit  called  Orthon,  383. 

Cormicy,  the  castle  of,  taken  by  sir  Bartholomew  Burgh- 
ersh.  128.. 

Coucy,  the  lord  de,  declines  taking  any  part  in  the  wars 
between  the  kings  of  France  and  England,  198;  leads 
a  large  army  into  Austria,  222 :  returns  w^hout  having 
e^cted  anything,  223 ;  takes  the  town  of  Bayeux,  237  ; 
takes  the  town  of  Evreux,289;  appointed  governor  of 
Picardy,  262;  appeases  the  Parisian  insurgents,  293; 
endeavors  to  gain  over  the  duk«  of  Brittany  to  the 
Freneb  interest,  469;  accompanies  the  lord  Lewis  of 
Aiuou,  kuif  of  Sicily,  to  Arragon,  497 ;  refuses  to  ac- 
cept the  office  of  constable  of  France  after  the  disgrace 
')  of  sir  Oliver  de  Clisson,  559;  defeats  a  large  Turkish 
force  near  Nicopoli,  58L;  captured  at  the  battle  of 
Nic'Duli,  588;  dies  at  Bursay  in  Turkey,  697. 

Coucy,  the  lord  BjiouI  de,  captured  at  Mauconseil,  116. 

Coulogne  sir  Robert  de,  slain  inaskirmish  atToumehem, 
190. 

Council  of  State,  a  new  one  appointed  for  Richard  the 
Second  by  the  commissioners  of  accounts,  442. 

Cuortray.  the  town  of,  turns  to  the  interest  of  the  earl  of 
Flanders,  278;  besieged  by  the  men  of  Ghent  under 
Peter  du  Bois,  279 ;  burnt  by  order  of  the  king  of 
France,  823. 

Ooutantin,  the  battle  of»  between  the  French  and  English, 
109. 

Craon,  the  lord  of,  taken  prison  bythe  prince  of  Wales  at 
Romorantin,  101. 

Craon,  sir  Peter  de^  incurs  the  displeasure  of  the  king  of 
France,  635 ;  retires  to  Brittany,  ib. ;  waylays  and  en- 
deavors to  assassinate  sir  Oliver  de  Clisson,  545 ;  takes 
lefiige  in  Brittany,  647;  endeavors  to  make  his  peace 
with  the  king  of  France,  ff7S;  prosecuted  in  the  courts 
of  Paris  by  the  duchess  of  Aryou,  ib. ;  judgment  being 
given  against  him,  he  is  committed  to  prison,  577 ;  ob- 
tains his  liberty,  ib. ;  accompanies  Henry,  earl  of  Der- 
by, into  England,  578. 

Crecy,  the  battle  of,  81. 

Creil,  the  town  of,  taken  by  the  king  of  Navarre,  116. 

Croisade,  preached  against  the  Saracens,  29;  against  the 
Rebooting  companies  by  pope  Innocent  the  Seventh, 
136. 

Croquart,  a  page,  turns  robber,  92;  killed  by  the  fall  of  his 
hone,  ib. 

Crotoy,  the  town  of,  taken  by  Edward  the  Third,  80;  re 
taken  by  sir  Hugh  de  Chatillon,  179. 

D. 


OAOogwoRTn.  sir  Thomas,  sent  Into  Brittany  to  the 
at=ii5tance  of  the  countess  de  Montford,  ffi;  taken 
prisoner  bfefore  hn  Roche  (Y  Errien,  88 ;  killed  in  Brit- 
tany. 97. 

Dr.iii^.  John,  a  citizen  of  Calais,  his  patriotic  conduct  du- 
Mi!g  trie  siege  nfUiatcity  by  Edward  the  Third,  9i. 

])l  It^ith,  the  castle  of.  )^aben  by  Edward  the  Third,  !£. 
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Oamazan,  the  castle  of,  taken  by  the  duke  of  Normandy, 
74. 

Dammartin,  the  earl  of,  slain  at  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  106. 

Dampmartin,  the  lord  de,  resists  the  dukes  of  Berry  and 
Burgundy  in  their  attempts  to  break  off  the  marringe 
of  his  daughter  with  the  son  of  the  lord  de  la  Riviere. 
654. 

Damme,  the  town  o  ,  taken  by  the  men  of  Ghent,  305, 
347 ;  taken  by  the  king  of  France,  349. 

David  tlie  Second,  king  of  Scotland,  retires  to  France,  32 ; 
enters  into  an  alliance  with  king  Philip,  ib. ;  re- 
turns to  Scotland,  53;  assembles  an  army  to  invade 
England,  ib. ;  takes  the  town  of  Durham,  64 ;  besieges 
W^ark  castle,  ib. ;  returns  to  Scotland,  65 ;  mvades 
England  a  second  time,  84 ;  (feteated  and  taken  pris- 
oner at  Nevii's  Cross,  85 ;  sent  to  the  tower  of  London, 
87 ;  liberated  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  110 ;  comes  to  Eng- 
land to  meet  the  king  of  Cyprus,  139 ;  enters  into  a 
truce  with  the  king  of  England,  lae ;  his  death.  216. 

Death,  remark-'^^^e,  of  a  soldier,  who  had  sacrilegiously 
robbed  the  church  of  Ronay,  in  Champagne,  121. 

Deed  of  arms,  between  sur  Thomas  Harpiirgon  and  sir 
John  des  Barres,  473. 

Deed  of  arms,  between  five  English  and  five  French 
knights,  before  the  duke  of  Lancaster  at  Bordeaux, 
492. 

Deputations  from  the  different  towns  of  England-wait  on 
Richard  the  Second  at  Windsor  to  lay  their  grievances 
before  him,  and  to  demand  redress.  440 

Derby,  the  earl  of,  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  large 
army  to  go  into  Goscony,  65 ;  takes  Bergerac  and  sev- 
eral other  places  in  Goscony,  66,  et  aeg ;  created  duke 
of  Lancaster,  %. 

Derby,  Henry  earl  of,  marries  the  lady  Mary,  daughter  of 
the  eari  of  Hereford,  ^ ;  appointed  the  lieutenant  of 
his  father,  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  during  his  absence 
in  Spain  399:  challengedby  the  earl-marshal  of  Eng- 
land in  the  presence  of  the  king,  603;  banished  the 
kingdom,  606 ;  goes  to  Paris,  606 ;  the  people  of  Eng- 
land rise  in  his  favor,  612:  receives  a  request  from  the 
people  of  London  to  return  to  England,  613;  arrives 
in  London,  615;  undertake  the  government  of  Eng- 
land, and  determines  to  seize  the  throne,  ib. ;  marches 
toward  Bristol  against  Richard  the  Second,  ib. ;  takes 
him  prisoner,  and  conducts  him  to  London,  ib. ; 
crowned  king  of  England  under  the  title  of  Henry  the 
Fourth,  619 ;  in  danger  of  being  murdered  by  the  earls 
of  Huntingdon  and  Salisbury,  ^"23. 

Derval,  the  castle  of,  besieged  by  sir  Bertrand  du  Guesclin, 
217 ;  relieved  by  sir  Robert  Knolles,  218. 

Desponde,  Dinde,  a  rich  merchant,  employed  to  negotiate 
the  ransom  of  John  of  Burgundy  and  iiis  companions 
from  the  sultan  Bojazet,  G8S. 

Destoumay,  the  lord,  takes  the  town  ofOodenarde  by 
stratagem,  340. 

Devereux,  sir  John,  takes  the  castle  of  Uzes,  in  Auvergne, 
205. 

Dighos,  the  town  of,  in  Golicia,  surrenders  tc  the  duke 
of  Lancaster's  army.  109. 

Dinant,  the  tovm  of.  in  Brittany,  taken  by  the  forces  of  the 
lord  Charles  of  Blois,  68 ;  taken  by  the  English  under 
Edward  the  Third,  ^ ;  surrenders  to  the  lord  Charles 
de  Muntfort,  152 ;  taken  by  sir  Bertrand  du  Guesclin, 
217 ,  taken  by  sir  Oliver  de  Clisson,  259. 

Dissensions  at  York  between  the  archers  of  England  and 
the  Hainaulters,  20. 

Dormans,  sir  William  de,  preaches  the  justice  of  the  cause 
of  the  French  king,  181. 

Doublet,  Oliver,  beheaded  at  Rouen,  99. 

Douglas,  sir  Archibald,  defeated  and  captured  by  sir 
Thomas  Musgrave,near  Melrose,  234. 

Douglas,  lord  James,  departs  for  the  Holy  Land  to  fulfil 
the  request  of  Robert  Bruce  the  Fii%t,  24;  killed  in 
Spain,  fighting  against  the  Saracens,  ib. 

Douglas,  lord  William,  takes  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  by 
stratagem,  45;  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Nevil*s 
Cross.  86,  note. 

Doui^las,  the  earl  of,  invades  England  with  a  large  force, 
480  r  takes  the  pennon  of  sir  Henry  Percy  before  New- 
castle, 481 ;  slain  at  the  battle  of 'Otterboume,  4SQ. 

Dream,  remarkable,  of  Charles  the  Sixtli  of  France.  908. 

Drue,  the  castte  of,  taken  by  the  duke  of  Normandy,  147. 

Duel,  at  Paris,  between  James  le  Gris  and  John  de  Ca- 
rogne,  414. 

Dumbarton,  the  castle  of,  taken  by  Edward  the  Third,  28. 

Dundee,  the  town  of.  burnt  by  Richard  the  Second,  8^. 

Dumfermline,  the  town  o^  destroyed  by  Richard  the  Se- 
cond, 353. 

Dunkirk,  the  town  ot,  taken  by  the  bishop  of  Norwich, 
329. 

Dunu,  the  town  of,  taken  by  storm  by  the  duke  of  Anjou, 
231. 

Duros,  the  lord  de,  captured  by  the  French  under  the  duke 
of  Anjou,  229;  turns  to  the  French  interest,  but  quits 
it  afterward,  ib. 

Durazzo,  the  lord  Charles  de,  defends  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples against  the  pretensions  of  the  duko  of  Aqjou,296; 
put  to  death  in  Hungary,  846.       • 

Durham,  the  city  of,  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Scots 
66;  [This  account  supposed'fo  be  fabulous,  ib   %ote,} 

E. 

EniNBURGH,  the  town  of,  taken  by  Edward  the  Third,  28 ; 
retaken  by  sir  William  Douglas,  45;  destroyed  by 
Richard  the  Second,  352. 

Edward  the  First,  king  of  England  his  character  and  suc- 
cesses, 15  ;  his  singular  request  on  his  death-bed,  29. 

Edward  the  Second,  lus  cluinicier,  15  Tiin  account  of  his 
family  relations,  ib.;  influenced  m  his  government  by 


sir  Hugh  Spencer,  ib.;  shuts  himseif  up  m  Bristol 
against  the  queen  and  her  party,  IS ;  taken  prisoner  by 
them,  ib. ;  confined  in  Berkeley  cisile,  ib.;  publicly 
deposed  and  seutenced  by  the  people  uf  England  to  be 
imprisoned  during  his  life,  19. 
Edward  the  Third,  crowned  king  of  England,  19;  receives 
a  defiancp  from  Robert  Bruce,  king  of  Scotland,  ib  ; 
leads  a  large  army  to  oppose  the  invasion  of  the  Scots, 
21 ;  returns,  23;  marries  the  lady  Philippa  ofHal^iult, 
24 ;  enters  into  a  truce  with  the  Scots,  24 ;  does  hom- 
age to  the  king  of  France  for  the  duchy  of  Guienne, 
26;  raises  nn  army  to  invade  Scotland,  28^;  takes  Ed 
inburgh  and  several  other  places,  ib.  et  seg ;  returns  lo 
England,  ib. ;  takes  measures  to  make  war  on  the  king 
of  France,  29 ;  solicits  the  friendship  of  the  Flemings, 
30;  passes  over  to  Flanders,  and^akes  great  alliances 
in  the  empire,  31 ;  appointeid  vicar-general  of  the  em- 
pire of  Germany,  82 ;  sends  his  defiance  to  the  king  of 
France,  33;  besieges  Cambray,  ib.;  marches  into 
France,  34 ;  returns  to  Hainan  It,  86 ;  assumes  the  arms 
of  France,  ^;  returns  to  England,  ib.;  sails  with  a 
large  armament  to  Flanders,  42 ;  defeats  the  French  at 
sea,  and  arrives  at  Ghent,  43 ;  besieges  Tournay,  ib. ; 
returns  to  England  in  consequence  of  a  truce  being 
entered  into,  48;  receives  the  homage  of  lord  John  de 
Montfoit  for  the  duchy  of  Brittany,  51 ;  assembles  an 
army  to  oppose  an  invasion  of  the  Scots,  53 ;  is  ena- 
moured of  the  countess  of  Salisbury,  54 ;  sends  a  force 
to  the  assistance  of  the  lord  de  Montfort,  56;  makes 
great  feasts  out  of  affection  for  the  countess  of  Salis- 
bury, 60 ;  sends  reinforcements  into  Brittany,  61 ;  heads 
a  latge  army  into  Brittany,  ^ ;  besieges  the  town  of 
Vannes,  ib. ;  besieges  and  takes  several  other  places, 
ib.  et  seq. ;  enters  into  a  truce  with  the  French,  and 
returns  to  EogJaod,  64 ;  institutes  the  order  of  the  gar- 
ter, 65 ;  founds  the  chapel  of  St.  George  at  Windsor, 
ib. ;  sends  his  defiance  to  the  king  of  France.  65 :  ap- 
points the  earl  of  Derby  to  the  command  pf  an  expe- 
dition into  Gascony,  ib. ;  heads  a  large  army  into  Nor- 
mandy, 76 ;  takes  the  town  of  Barfleur,  and  several 
others,  ib.e£  seg.;  marches  toward  Paris,  destroying 
the  country  on  his  way,  78 ;  dist'essed  to  find  a  passage 
over  the  Somme,  79 ;  is  conducted  to  one  by  a  peasant 
named  Gobin  Agace,  ib. ;  engages  the  French  under 
king  Philip,  at  Crecy,  and  totally  defeats  them,  81,  et 
teg.;  besieges  the  town  of  Calais,  83;  solicits  the 
fiiendship  of  the  Flemings,  87  ;  c»btains  possession  oC 
Calais,  90 ;  orders  six  respectable  citizens,  who,  forthe 
security  of  the  other  inhabitants,  had  cenerouBly  vol 
unteered  to  submit  themselves  to  his  iileasure.  to  br 
put  to  death,  91 ;  is  dissuaded  from  his  purpose  by  the 
queen,  ib. ;  orders  all  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  towi 
to  be  expelled,  ib. ;  makes  his  public  entry  into  Ca 
iais,  ib.;  enters  into  a  truce  with  the  king  of  France,  ib.; 
the  expense  o  is  establishment  at  Calais.  92,  note  -, 
fights  incognito  near  Calais,  under  the  banner  of  sit 
Walter  Manny,  93 ;  takes  sir  Eustace  de  Ribeaumoni 
prisoner.  94 ;  presents  him  with  a  chaplet  of  pearls  io 
honor  of  his  prowess,  ib. ;  defeats  the  Spaniards  at  sea, 
95;  leads  a  targe  army  into  France  during  the  impris- 
onment of  king  John  in  England,  123;  besieges 
Rheims,  126 ;  takes  the  town  of  Tonnerre,  128 ;  enters 
into  a  composition  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy  to  spare 
his  duchy,  129 ;  proceeds  toward  Paris,  destroying  tiie 
country  in  his  march,  ib. ;  enters  into  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  the  king  of  France.  130  ;  entertains  him  at  Ca- 
lais. 1S3;  returns  to  England,  ib. ;  declines  embarking 
in  the  croisades,  140 ;  receives  a  defiance  from  the  king 
of  France,  178;  sends  reinforcements  into  Ponthieu, 
&c.,  179 ;  sends  to  Brabant  and  Hauiault  for  assist- 
ance, 181 :  enters  into  alliance  with  the  king  of  Na 
varre,  182;  sends  the  duke  of  Lancaster  with  a  large 
body  uf  men  to  Calais,  186 ;  applies  to  sir  Robert  de  Na- 
murfbr  his  assistance,  lb. ;  enters  into  a  truce  with  the 
Scots,  198 ;  makes  peace  with  the  Flemings.  206  ;  pre- 
pares an  army  to  invade  France,  207  ;  sails  from  South 
ampton,  but  is  obliged  to  return  on  account  of  contrary 
winds,  SnS ;  enters  into  a  truce  with  the  French,  222 ; 
dies  at  Shene,  224. 
£dward.  the  Black  Prince  of  Wales,  his  valor  at  the  bat 
tie  of  Creey,  82 ;  heads  an  army  into  Gascony.  98 ;  in 
vades  the  county  of  Berry,  100  ;  takes  the  town  of  Ro 
morantin,  101 ;  defeats  and  captura  the  king  of  France 
at  the  battle  of  Poitiers.  105 ;  embarks  for  England 
with  his  prisoner  king  John,  110:  arrives  in  London,^ 
ib.;  accompanies  the  king  of  England  in  an  expedi 
tion  against  France,  124;  sets  out  for  Aquitaine,  138; 
makes  preparations  to  assist  Don  Pedro,  king  of  Cas- 
tillo, 157 ;  promises  the  king  of  Majorca  to  assist  him 
against  the  king  lS  Arragon.  160 ;  offends  the  lord 
d'Albret,  ib. ;  sets  out  on  his  expedition  into  Spain, 
161;  takes  the  town  of  Salvatierra,  .163;  defeats  the 
army  of  Don  Henry  de  Trastamare,  king  of  Castille, 
at  the  battle  of  Navarreta.  Iffi ;  takes  the  town  of  Na 
jarra.  ICT ;  sets  out  on  his  return  to  Aquitaine,  dis- 
pleased with  the  conduct  of  Don  Pedro.  169;  arrives 
with  his  army  nt  Bordeaux,  170 ;  endeavors  to  impose 
the  fouage,  or  a  hearth-tax,  in  Aquitaine,  171 ;  excites 
the  discontent  and  opposition  of  many  of  the  lords  ol 
Gascony,  ib.;  summoned  to  appear  before  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris  to  answer  their  complaints,  176  ;  his  re- 
solute answer  to  the  summons,  ib. ;  prepares  to  make 
war  on  Fra  nee.  177  ;  recalls  sir  John  Chkndos  from  His 
retirement,  and  appoints  him  to  the  command  ol  a 
large  force  against  the  French  and  Gasco_n  lords,  ITO; 
receives  succor  from  England  under  the  e!irls  of  Cam- 
bridge and  Pembroke,  180:  prepares  tn^oppose  the 
dukes  of  Anjou  .v-d  Berry,  liJ8;  takes  the  t^wn  of  Li- 
moges by  stonn.  Sn);  on  the  death  of  his  eldest  iron, 
Edward  giv;~:  m-.  the  dvichy  of  Atinitnine  to  the  care  ol 
hisbrfilner  tho-hikeof  I. onraster.  and  returns  ii>  PJng- 
land.  203  r  his  ilejjth.  223  .  visits  liie  count  d'ArmBEWu: 
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tt  TaitMi.  8B0 ;  vbited  by  the  eount  de  Foix,  861 :  ap- 
points iir  Peter  Amaut  Eovemor  of  Lourde,  ib. 

mmham,  sir  WiUiam.  committed  to  the  Tower  by  the 
commissioners  of  accounts,  on  a  charge  of  having 
sold  Bourbourg  and  Gravelines  to  the  French,  S35. 

English,  the.  their  manners  in  the  time  of  Froissart,  386. 

Enten^a,  the  town  of,  in  Galicia,  surrenders  to  the  duke 
of  Lancaster,  432. 

Gscaudoure,  the  castle  of.  in  Hainault.  taken  and  destroy- 
ed. 41 

Espoign.  the  bourg  d\  his  remarkable  strength,  366. 

Elstampes,  the  count  d',  sent  to  endeavor  to  win  over  the 
duke  of  Brittany  to  the  French  interest,  463. 

Eu,  the  earl  of,  taken  prisoner  by  the  English  under  Ed- 
ward the  Third.  77 ;  beheaded  at  Paris,  97. 

Eu.  the  count  de.    See  Artqis,  Philip  d*. 

Evan,  of  Wales,  receives  a  -naval  command  under  the 
king  of  France,  209 ;  defeats  the  English  in  the  island 
of  Guernsey,  ib.:  sent  to  Spain  to  solicit  assistance 
from  king  Henry,  ib.;  insults  the  earl  of  Pembroke  at 
St.  Andero,  209 ;  blockades  the  town  of  La  Rochelle, 
212 ;  takes  the  castle  of  Soubise,  ib.;  besieges  Mont- 
main-iur-mer,  S31 ;  assassinated  by  John  Lambe,  239. 

Evreux,  the  county  of,  subdued  fur  the  king  of  France  by 
sirBertrand  du  Guesclin,  225. 

Europe,  desolated  by  the  plague,  96.  '^ 

Eustace  de  St.  Fiene,  a  citizen  of  Calais,  his  patriotic 
conduct  during  the  siege  of  that  town,  01. 


Fauihb,  a  great  one,  in  France,  117. 

Faucille,  John  de,  a  citizen  of  Ghent,  retire*  from  thetowD 
after  the  murder  of  tlie  bailiif  by  the  Whitehoodi, 
951;  dies  at  Lisle,  281. 

Fay,  sir  Godemar  du.  defends  the  ford  of  Blunchetaque 
against  Edward  the  Third  and  his  array,  79 ;  defeated 
by  the  English,  ib.;  narrowly  escapes  being  put  to 
death.  83. 

FeltoD,  sir  William,  killed  in  Spain,  164. 

f^shon,  sir  Thomas,  captured  by  the  French  under  the 
du«  of  Anjou,  229. 

Pineitrages,  the  lord  Broquart  de,  takes  the  tovra  of  Hans, 
ISO;  defeated  and  captured  by  sir  Eustace  d'Ambre- 
ticourt.  121. 

FerdiDand,  king  of  Portugal,  declares  war  against  John, 
king  of  Castille.  2ES ;  applies  to  England  for  assistance, 
ib.;  takes  the  field  against  the  Spaniards,  299 ;  makes 
peace  with  the  king  of  Caatille,  300 ;  marries  his  daugh- 
ter (iie  infanta  to  him,  ib.;  marries  the  wife  of  one  of 
h%  knights.  393. 

Ferrol,  the  town  of.  taken  by  the  king  of  Portugal.  436. 

Flanders,  the  origin  of  the  civil  wara  in,  40S. 

Flanders,  the  nobility  of^  make  war  on  the  men  of  Ghent, 
38. 

Zanders,  the  earl  of,  stain  at  the  battle  of  Ciecy,  82. 

f'landers,  Lewis  earl  of,  betrothed  through  the  constraint 
of  th&  Flemings,  to  Isabella,  daughter  of  the  king  of 
England,  87;  escapes  into  France,  88;  marries  the 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Brabant,  94 :  detains  an  em- 
bassador from  the  king  of  France  to  the  king  of  Scot- 
land, 216 ;  supports  the  cause  of  pope  Urban  in  his 
dominions,  against  the  Clementists,  249 ;  endeavors  to 
put  down  the  Whitehoods,  which  had  been  revived  at 
Ghent,  ^;  collects  a  fo'-ceto  make  war  on  them,  255; 
makes  peace  with  them,  251 ;  comes  to  Ghent  at  the 
entreaty  of  the  inhabitants,  ^9 :  endeavors  to  prevail 
on  them  to  lay  aside  the  Whitehoods,  ib.;  causes  John 
Pruniaux  to  be  beheaded,  261 ;  goes  to  Bruges  at  the 
BQuett  of  the  inhabitants,  276  ;  renews  the  war  with 
the  men  of  Ghent,  ib.;  besieges  the  town,  278 ;  defeats 
the  men  of  Ghent  under  Rassa  de  Harzeile.  and  bums 
abodyof  them  in  the  church  of  Nevele,  279;  besieges 
again  the  town  of  Gheni,  291;  defeated  by  the  men  of 
Ghent  at  Bruges,  303 ;  escapes  with  great  difficulty  to 
Lisle,  305;  applies  to  the  king  of  France  for  assistance, 
812 ;  becomes  an  object  of  hatred  to  the  English.  328 ; 
applies  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy  for  assistance  to  op- 
pose the  bishop  of  Norwich,  326 ;  dies  at  St.  Omer,  336 ; 
the  ceremony  of  his  funeral,  336. 

FUtnings,  the,  under  Colin  Donnequin,  defeated  at  Cassel 
by  Philip  of  Valois,  25. 

Flemings,  under  Jacob  von  Artaveld,  promise  to  assist 
Edward  the  Third  a  giiinst  the  king  of  France,  37 ;  re- 
main firm  to  their  alliance,  notwithstanding  the  solici- 
tations of  the  king  of  France,  39. 

Flemings,  the,  under  Robert  d'Artois,  flee  in  confusion 

from  before  St.  Omer,  48. 
Ttemings,  the,  refuse  to  disinherit  the  earl  of  Flanders.  72; 
constrain  him  to  be  betrothed  to  the  daughter  of  the 
king  of  England,  87  ;  besiege  the  town  of  Aire,  89; 
defeated  by  the  En-lish  off  the  island  of  Bos.  a)5; 
make  peace  with  the  king  of  England,  206. 

Foix,  Gaston  Phcebus,  count  of,  his  passion  for  nogs,  3 ; 
defeats  the  infamous  Jncquerie  of  Beauvoisis,  with 
great  slaughter,  at  Meaux,  113;  visits  the  prince  of 
Walee  at  Tarbes,  361;  remits,  at  the  entreaty  of  the 
luincessofWales.sixtythousand  francs  of  the  ransom 
of  the  count  d' Armagnac,  ib.;  takes  the  town  of  Cas- 
leie*  from  the  Armagnacs,  362 ;  his  riches  and  liberality, 
3©;  murder?  sir  Peter  Arniiut.  367. 

Foix,  the  count  de,  obtains  Malvoisin  from  the  king  of 
France  as  a  gift,  367 ;  origin  of  the  wars  between  him 
and  the  Armagnacs,  363 ;  his  character  and  manner  of 
hfe  869;  kills  his  son  and  heir  Gnston.  ib.;  his  manner 
of  keeping  the  feast  of  St.  Nicholas,  372 ;  rapidly  and 
in  a  secret  manner  informed  of  the  battle  of  Aljuba- 
rota.  382;  grants  permission  to  the  French  army  to 
pass  through  his  territories,  on  their  way  to  Castille, 
flS'  magnificently  entertains  the  duke  of  Bourbon  on 
his  'return  toward  France,  451 ;  prevents  the  count  d»- 
Armnimae  fiom  succsedjng  in  his  attempt  to  purchase 


tho  fiirts  occupied  by  the  free  eompanaes,  453 ;  marries 
his  ward,  the  daughter  of  the  count  of  Boulogne,  to 
the  duke  of  Berry,  4^;  does  homage  to  the  king  of 
France  at  Toulouse  for  the  county  of  Foix.  605 ;  his 
death,  535;  and  funeral,  537. 

Foix.  Evan  of.  burnt  to  death  at  a  masked  dance  in  Paris, 
657. 

Fongasse,  Laurence,  an  embassador  from  Portugal  to 
England,  relates  to  the  duke  of  Lancaster  the  events 
which  had  happened  in  Portugal  after  the  departure 
of  the  earl  of  Cambridge.  393. 

Fontenay  le  Comte,  the  castle  of,  taken  by  sir  Bertrand  du 
Guesclin,  213. 

St.  Forget,  the  castle  of,  tak«i  by  sir  Walter  de  Pascal,  384. 

Forsath,  in  Gascony,  taken  by  tjie  earl  of  Derby,  67, 

Fouage,  the  nature  of  the  tax  so  called,  170,  note. 

Friesland,  invaded  by  the  count  of  Hainault,  584. 

Froissart,  sir  John,  his  preface  to  his  chronicles,  14;  his 
reasons  for  visiting  the  count  de  Foix,  358 ;  sets  out  for 
Beam,  in  company  with  sir  Espaign  du  Lyon,  who 
informs  him  of  many  particulars  relative  to  the  wars 
in  Guienne,  361 ;  arrives  at  Orthes,  369 ;  becomes  ac- 
quainted with  theBustotde  MauIeon,372;  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  manners  of  tlie  English  and  Gascons  in  his 
time,  386;  travels  to  Middle  burgh,  m  Zealand,  391; 
receives  information  relative  to  the  affairs  of  Portugal, 
ib.;  is  informed  of  the  particulars  of  the  arrest  of  sir 
Oliver  de  Cliison  by  the  duke  of  Brittany.  437 ;  returns 
to  France  from  Beam,  ui  company  with  the  lord  de  la 
Riviere  and  sir  William  de  la  Tremouille,  493 ;  goes  to 
Holland,  494 ;  returns  to  Paris  to  witness  queen  Isa- 
bella's public  entrance  into  that  city,  494 ;  visits  Eng- 
land in  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Second,  666;  pre* 
■ents  his  book  of  love  poems  to  the  king,  6^ 

G. 

Gabellk.  the,  a  tax  upon  salt,  imposed  through  France, 
99. 

Galsnde.  the  castle  ot,  in  Brittany,  taken  by  sir  Bertrand 
du  Guesclin,  316. 

Gnrliz,  Gomez,  beheaded  by  order  of  don  Pedro,  168. 

Gars,  the  abb6  de,  beheaded  at  Amiens,  117. 

Gascons,  the,  oppose  the  attempt  of  the  prince  of  Wales 
to  impose  a  hearth  tax  on  the  country,  171. 

Gascons,  the,  their  manners  m  the  time  of  Froissart,  386. 

Geneva,  the  cardinal  de,  elected  pope  during  the  life-time 
of  Urban  the  Sixth,  249. 

Genod,  its  state  and  condition  in  the  time  of  Froissart,  887. 

Genoese,  the.  raise  a  large  army  to  invade  Barbary,  514 ; 
besiege  the  town  of  Africa,  6S3 :  break  up  their  expe- 
dition, 629. 

Genie,  sir  Guisebert,  a  citizen  of  Ghent,  killed  for  having 
endeavored  to  make  peace  between  the  town  and  the 
earl  of  Flanden,  293. 

Gen  ville.  the  earl  of,  captured  at  the  battle  of  Poitien.  106. 

St  George,  the  chapel  oC  at  Windsor,  founded  by  Edward 
the  Third,  64. 

Germany,  the  emperor  of,  attends  a  great  assembly  at 
Rheims.  with  the  king  of  France,  to  consult  upon 
means  to  restore  the  union  of  the  church,  603 ;  deposed, 
624. 

Ghent,  the  town  of,  besieged  by  the  earl  of  Flanden,  278, 
290. 

Ghent,  the  men  of,  put  to  death  Jacob  von  Artaveld,  73 ; 
revive  the  custom  of  the  Whitehoods,  and  elect  John 
Lyon  Iheir  captain,  252 ;  apply  to  the  eari  of  Flanders 
to  preserve  their  franchises.  S33 ;  murder  the  bailiiF  of 
Ghent,  253;  endeavor  to  make  their  peace  with  the 
eari,  254 ;  enter  into  alliance  with  other  towns  of  Flan- 
ders, 255 ;  choose  new  leaders,  after  the  death  of  John 
Lyon,  ib.;  enter  into  alliance  with  the  town  of  Ypres, 
256 ;  besiege  Oudenard'e,  ib.;  march  to  attack  the  earl 
of  Flanders,  in  Dendremonde,  257 ;  make  peace  with 
the  earl,  257 ;  take  the  town  of  Oudenarde  260 ;  sur- 
lender  it  to  the  earl's  forces,  261 ;  destroy  the  houses  of 
the  nobility,  ib.;  put  to  death  John  Boule.  one  of  their 
commanders,  277 ;  tiiko  several  towns  m  Flanders,  278 ; 
defeated  with  great  slaughter  at  Nevele,  where  several 
hundreds  of  them  are  burnt  in  a  church,  279  ;  besiege 
Courtray,  280;  greatly  distressed  for  provisions,  but 
relieved  by  the  men  of  Liege,  300;  defeat  the  earl  of 
Flanders  at  Bruges,  304 ;  take  the  town  of  Bruges  and 
several  others,  ib.  et  seq.;  besiege  Oudenarde,  307 ;  en- 
deavor to  form  an  alliance  with  England,  309 ;  defeated 
at  the  pass  of  Commines,  under  Peter  du  Bois.316; 
defeated,  under  Philip  von  Artaveld,  at  the  battle  of 
RosebecQue,  ^ ;  endeavor  to  make  peace  with  the 
eari,  324;  take  the  town  of  Ardembourg.  S25;  assist 
the  English  at  the  siege  of  Ypree,  330 ;  defeat  a  party 
of  the  French  at  Ardembourg,  343 ;  take  Damme,  347  ; 
make  peace  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  the  heir  of 
Flanders,  356. 

Gloucester,  the  duke  of,  [tor  the  preceding  particulars  ot 
this  prince  see  Buckingham,  the  earlof,]  his  crea- 
tion, 414;  confederates  with  the  duke  of  York  and 
others  against  Richard  tlie  Second  and  his  council,  439 ; 
defeats  the  king's  forces,  under  the  duke  of  Ireland, 
near  Oxford,  445  >  thwarts  the  king  in  his  intentions  of 
making  peace  with  the  king  of  France,  534 ;  plots  the 
destruction  of  the  king,  593 ;  instigates  the  Londoners 
to  petition  for  a  repeal  of  the  war  taxes,  594 ;  arrested 
by  order  of  the  king.  597 ;  put  to  deatli  at  Calais.  602. 

Gomegines,  the  lord  of.  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  on  his 
way  to  join  the  king  of  England  before  Rheims,  127. 

Goodman,  James,  chosen  leader  of  the  infamous  Jac- 
querie of  Beauvoisis,  112. 

Guy  la  Forest,  the  castle  of,  taken  by  sir  Walter  Manny, 
59;  surrenders  to  sir  Bertrand  du  Guesclin,  217. 

Graraat,  the  town  of,  taken  by  sir  John  Chandos.  184. 

Grammont,  the  town  »£m  Flanders,  taken  by  the  lord  d  - 
Anghein,  8^ 


Grave,  the  town  of.  besieged  by  the  Brabanten,M. 

Gravelines,  the  town  of.  taken  by  the  bishop  of  Nnvrfdk 
827. 

Gravelle,  the  lord  of,  beheaded  at  Rouen.  IGO. 

Gregory  the  Eleventh,  pope,  elected  at  Avignon.  89 ;  oi- 
deavors  to  make  peace  between  the  kings  of  Franoi 
and  England,  219 ;  removes  to  Rome,  235 ;  his  death,  ib. 

Griffith,  a  Welshman,  commands  a  troop  of  the  free  com- 
panies, and  pillages  several  places  in  France,  112.   « 

Gris,  James  le,  killed  in  a  duel  at  Paris  by  sir  John  de 
Carogne,  ^4. 

Gueldres,  the  duke  of,  promises  to  assist  the  king  of  Eag 
land  against  Franpe,  181 ;  enters  into  an  alliance  with 
England,  433,  458;  sends  an  insulting  defiance  to  the 
king  .of  France,  413  ;  endeavotB  to  obtain  possession  of 
three  castles  belonging  to  his  duchy,  which  had  been 
sold  to  the  duke  of  Brabant.  ^  ;  obtains  possession 
of  Grave,  468;  defeats  tiie  Brabuntcrs  atthe  bridgeof 
Ravestein,  476 ;  makes  peace  with  the  king  of  France 
and  the  duchess  of  Brabant,  ^8;  taken  prisoner  la 
Prussia,  490 ;  delivered  by  the  Teutonic  knights,  ib.; 
returns  to  Prussia  to  keep  his  feith  with  his  capturer. 
and  obtains  Is  liberty,  491. 

Guerrande,  the  town  of,  taken  by  the  forces  of  the  lord 
Charlesof  Blois,  58. 

Guesclin,  air  Bertrand  du,  chosen  commander  of  the 
French  forees  m  Normandy,  145 ;  defeats  the  forces  of 
the  king  of  Navarre  at  the  battle  of  Cocherel,146; 
obtains  possession  of  the  castle  of  RouUeboise,  146 ; 
goes  to  the  assistance  of  the  lord  Charles  of  Blois,  148 
taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Auray,  160 ;  ransomed, 
154 ;  leads  an  army  into  Spain,  ib.;  appointed  consta 
ble  of  Castille,  155 ;  goes  to  the  assistance  of  Henry  ol 
Castille  against  don  Pedro  and  the  prince  of  Wales, 
161;  captured  at  the  battle  of  Navaretta,  167 -,  obtains 
his  ransom,  170 ;  joins  kmg  Henry  before  Toledo,  172 ; 
again  appointed  constable  of  Spain,  174;  joins  the 
duke  of  Aiuou  in  an  expedition  against  the  prince  of 
Wales,  197;  invades  the  viscounty  of  Limoges.  20O; 
takes  the  town  of  Yvrier,  ib.;  appointed  constable  of 
France,  201;  defeats  the  forces  of  sir  Robert  Knolles  at 
PoDtvalin,  202 ;  takes  the  castle  of  Monmorillon  and 
several  other  places  m  Poitou,  210,  et  seg.;  heads  an 
army  against  Brittany,  216 ;  takes  the  town  of  Rennes 
and  several  others,  ib..  et  scq.;  sent  with  a  large  army 
against  the  king  of  Navarre,  2S ;  makes  war  on  Brit- 
tany, 848;  dies  at  Auvergne,  262 ;  tbeetymology  of  his 
oarae,  437 ,  see  also  438,  note. 

Guesclin,  sir  Oliver  du,  made  prisoner  by  the  garrison  of 
Cherbourg,  243. 

Guincamp,  the  town  of,  taken  by  sir  Bertrand  du  Guci 
clin,816. 

Guistelles,  the  lord  de,  appeases  an  insunection  at  Biuges 
against  the  French  troops.  414. 

H. 

HainauIiT,  the  country  of,  invaded  by  the  French,  87. 88 ; 
in  danger  of  being  pillaged  by  the  Bretons  belongiuB 
to  the  army  of  Charles  the  Sixth,  of  France,  823. 

Hainault.  sir  John  of,  offers  his  assistance  to  Isabella, 
queen  of  Edward  the  Second,  17 ;  escorts  her  to  Eng- 
land, 17;  assists  her  at  the  siege  of  Bristol,  18 ;  assists 
the  king  of  England  in  the'  expedition  against  the 
Scots,  19;  his  territories  invaded  bythekingofFrance. 
87 ;  appointed  governor  of  Hainault  during  the  absence 
of  the  earl  in  England,  38;  quits  the  allegiance  of 
England  for  that  of  France.  73. 

Hainault.  Wilham  earl  of,  fether  of  Philippe,  queen  of 
England,  his  death.  31. 

Hainault,  William  earl  of,  son  of  the  above,  sends  his  de- 
fiance to  the  king  of  France,  38 ;  takes  the  town  ol 
Aubenton.  &c.,  ib.;  visits  England,  38 ;  Germany,  41 ; 
returns  to  Hainault,  42;  assembles  a  large  army  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Thin-l^Eveque.  ib.;  burns  the  town 
of  Seclin,  &c.44;  takes  the  town  of  St.  Amand,47; 
Utrecht,  73 ;  slain  in  Friesland.  ib. 

Hainault,  the  count  of.  raises  an  army  to  invade  Friesland, 
58Q;  overruns  the  country,  and  disbandshis forces, SBBw 

Harcouit,  the  earl  of,  beheaded  at  Rouen,  99. 

Harcourt,  the  young  earl  of,  makes  peace  with  the  duka 
of  Normandy,  120. 

Harcourt,  sir  Godfrey  de,  banished  from  France,  73;  ac- 
companies the  king  of  England  in  an  expedition  into 
Normandy.  76;  created  one  of  the  marshals  of  his 
army,  76 ;  defeats  a  body  of  men  from  Amiens  on  their 
march  to  join  the  king  of  France,  79 ;  carries  on  the 
war  in  Normandy  for  the  king  of  England,  109 ;  de 
leated  and  slain  at  the  battle  of  Coutantin,  110. 

Harcourt,  sir  John,  returns  to  France  from  England,  whera 
he  had  been  as  a  hostage  for  king  John,  177. 

Harlestone,  sir  William,  appointed  governor  ofCherbourc. 
226 ;  defeats  a  body  of  French  troops  under  sir  Wil 
Ham  de  Bourdes,  whom  he  captures,  W.  ^ 

Harsley,  William  de,  a  physician  of  France,  cur«  king 
Charles  the  Sixth  of  France  of  his  first  derangement, 
556;  dies  at  Laon,  556. 

Harzeile,  Rasse  de,  chosen  one  of  the  commanders  of  the 
Whitehoods  of  Ghent,  255;  takes  several  towns  la 
Flanders,  278;  killed  in  an  engagement  with  the  eari 
of  Flanders,  279. 

Harzelles,  the  lord  de,  killed  at  Ghent,  340. 

Hasprea,  the  town  of,  burnt  by  the  French.  38. 

Hawkwood,  sir  John,  an  English  commander,  enters  ina 
the  service  of  Urban  the  Sixth  in  Italy.  350. 

Helly,  sir  James  de,  taken  prisoner  by  the  Turks  at  tho 
battle  of  Nicopoli,  588;  sent  to  France  with  iniuima 
tion  of  the  defeat  of  the  army  of  John  of  Bu^;andr, 
589 ;  obtains  bis  liberty,  591;  returns  to  France,  693. 

HenneboQ,  the  town  of,  in  Brittany,  taken  by  the  earl  of 
Montford,  a>  the  duke  of  Brittany,  50 ;  besieged  by  th 
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lord  Charlefi  of  Blois.  66. 59 ;  taken  by  sir  Bertrand  du 
Quculin,  217. 

Benrv  the  Fourth,  of.  England,  crowned  durins  the  life- 
time of  Richard  the  Second,  619. 

H<Niry  de  TraBtamare,  enters  Castille  with  a  large  army  to 
dethrone  his  brother  don  Fedro.  154;  acknowledged 
and  crowned  king  of  Caatille  by  the  Spaniards,  155 ; 
takes  measures  to  oppose  don  Pedro  and  the  prince  of 
'Wales,  157 ;  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Navarretta,  167 
escapes  to  Arragou.  169  ;  makes  war  on  the  prince  of 
Wales  in  Aquitaine,  169;  makes  war  on  don  Fedro, 
assisted  by  the  king  of  Arragon,  172 ;  defeats  don  Pe- 
dro near  Montiel,  173 ;  puts  him  tp  death,  174 ;  obtaini 
the  submission  of  Caatille,  174;  enters  into  alliance 
with  the  king  of  France,  306;  makes  war  on  the  king 
of  Navarre,  225 ;  concludes  a  peace  with  him,  245 ;  his 
death,  ib. 

Henry,  the  infant  of  Spain,  marries  the  daughter  of  the 
duke  of  Lancaiter,  492 ;  crowned  king  of  Caatille,  631. 

lienrielfe,  the  castle  of.  taken  by  the  king  of  Navarre, 
116. 

Holland,  sir  John,  kilts  lord  Ralph  Stafford,  351. 

Bustages,  sent  to  England  for  king  John  of  France,  450. 

Hiiet,  sir  Walter,  killed  in  a  skirmish  in  Brittany,219. 

Hungary,  the  king  of,  applies  to  the  court  of  France  for 
anistance  against  tlie  sultan  Bajazet,  575 ;  crosses  the 
Danube  with  a  large  army,  accompanied  by  John  of 
Burgundy  and  his  forces,  576 ;  takes  the  town  of  Co- 
mecte  by  storm,  579 ;  besieges  Nicopoli,  681 ;  his  army 
defeated  by  Bajazet,  588. 

Huntingdon,  tlie  earl  of,  proclaims  a  tournament  at  Ox- 
■  ford  with  the  view  of  murdering  king  Henry,  622 ;  slain 
at  Cirencester,  622. 

I. 

St.  lAftO  DK  CouPOBTBLLA,  the  town  oC  in  Galicia,  ta- 
ken by  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  401. 

Innocent  the  Sixth,  poi>e,  elected  at  Avignon,  97 ;  endea- 
Tors  to  make  peace  between  the  kingsof  France  and 
England,  and  the  kingsof  France  and  Navarre.  101; 
orders  a  croisade  to  be  preached  against  the  free  com- 
panies, 136 ;  hit  death,  137. 

Insurrection  in  Paris  against  Charles  the  Sixth,  296. 

Insurrection  at  Rouen,  293. 

Insurrection,  a  general,  in  England,  in  favor  of  the  earl  of 
Derby  against  Richard  the  Second,  612. 

Interview  between  the  king  of  Portugal  and  the  duke  of 
Lancaster,  407. 

Interview  between  the  kmgi  of  Fruice  and  England  mt 
Anlras,686. 

Inland,  the  earl  of  Oxford  created  duke  of,  414 ;  incuta  the 
hatredof  the  people  of  England,  439 ;  obtains  a  divorce 
ftom  his  wife,  the  lady  Philippa,  ib.,  442 ;  endeavors  to 
counteract  the  measures  of  the  commissioners  of  ac- 
counts and  the  new  council  of  state,  442 ;  marches  from 
Bristol  toward  London  as  lieutenadt  for  the  king,  444 ; 
defeated  near  Oxford  by  the  Londoners,  under  the  duke 
of  Gloucester,  445;  flies  the  kingdom,  445;  invited  to 
France.  467 ;  ordered  thence,  498. 

fiish,  their  mannen  and  mode  of  warfare,  569. 

babella,  queen  of  Edward  the  Second,  declared  ineligible 
to  the  crown  of  France,  15;  incurs  the  liutred  of  sir 
Hugh  Spencer.  IS ;  lays  her  grievances  before  her  bro- 
ther, Charles  the  Fourth  of  France,  and  solicits  his 
advice  and  assistance,  ib.;  commanded  to  quit  France, 
16:  lands  in  England  whh  a  considerable  force,  and  is 
oined  by  the  English  barons,  17 ;  takes  her  bnshand 
Tisoner  at  Bristol,  17 ;  confines  iiim  in  Berkeley  castle, 
iH',  enteis  London  amid  great  r^oicings,  18;  obtains 
tbe  coronation  of  her  son  Edward  the  Third,  19;  sus- 
pected of  being  pregnant  by  sir  Roger  Mortimer,  25 ; 
committed  tu  prison  by  order  of  tbe  council,  ib.;  dies 
In  London,  138. 

unbella,  daughter  of  Edward  the  Third  of  England,  be 
trothed  to  Lewis  earl  of  Flanders,  87. 

Isabella,  the  lady,  of  Bavaria,  married  to  Charles  the 
Sixth  of  France,  348;  makes  her  public  entry  Into 
Paris,  494 

Isabella,  daughter  of  Charles  the  Sixth,  betrothed  to  Rich- 
ard the  Second  of  England,  577;  delivered  to  )iim  by 
king  Charles  at  Ardrea,  586 ;  married  to  him  at  Calais, 
680. 

J. 

Jacquerie,  the  rise  of  an  infamous  body  of  men  in  Beau- 
voisis  under  this  appellation,  112;  their  atrocities,  ib.; 
a  large  number  of  them  destroyed  by  the  king  of  Na- 
varre, 113;  thousands  of  them  slain  at  Meaux  by  the 
earl  of  Foix  and  the  captat  of  Buch,  113. 

James,  king  of  Cyprus,  interests  himselfto  obtain  the  libe- 
ration of  John  of  Burgundy  and  his  companions,  who 
were  prisoners  in  Turkey,  ^. 

Bt.  Jean  d'Angely,  the  town  of,  taken  by  the  earl  of  Derby, 
SI ;  surrenders  to  tlie  French,  97, 212. 

Jews,  tbe,  persecuted  through  Europe,  96. 

lohn,  son  of  Philip  of  Valois,  crowned  king  of  France, 
97;  makes  his  public  entry  into  Paris,  ib.;  prevents  a 
combat  between  the  duke  of  Lancaster  and  the  duke 
of  Brunswick,  97 ;  takes  possession  of  the  lands  of  the 
king  of  Navarre  in  Normandy,  98;  coins  florins  of 
gold,  which  were  called  lamb  Jlorins,  ib.;  marches  an 
army  against  the  king  of  England,  99 ;  give^the  duchy 
of  Normandy  to  his  eldest  son,  thedaupbinufVienne, 
ib.;  arrest?  the  king  of  Navarre,  99;  marches  an  army 
against  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  100:  collects  an  army 
to  oppose  the  prince  of  Wales.  100:  defeated  and  taken 
pnsoDW  at  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  105 :  surrenders  to  tlie 
pnnce  of  Wales,  106 :  embarked  for  England,  110 ; 
ndM  through  London,  ib.;  confined  in  Windsor  castle, 
flkt  Mtaii  into  >.  treaty  with  the  king  of  England  and 


the  prince  of  Wales,  Iffl;  the  French  council  refuseto 
ratify  it,  ib.;  sent  to  the  Tower  of  London,  134 ;  ob- 
tains bis  liberty,  and  returns  to  France,  133;  magnifr- 
cently  entertained  at  Paris,  134 ;  quarrels  with  the  king 
of  Navarre,  137 :  visits  the  pope  at  Avignon,  137 ;  puts 
on  the  cross,  138 ;  returns  to  England,  140 ;  his  death. 
141 ;  buried  at  St.  Denis.  143,  and  note. 

John,  don,  son  of  Henry  de  Trastamare,  crowned  kins  of 
Castillo,  245 ;  makes  war  on  Portugal,  282;  takes  the 
field  against  the  king  of  Portugal  and  the  earl  of  Cam- 
bridge, 2ffl ;  uyikes  peace  with  the  king  of  Portugal, 
3011 :  marries  his  daughter,  300;  sends  his  defiance  to 
the  new  king  of  Portugal,  and  raises  an  army  to  make 
War  on  him.  360, 393 ;  besieges  Lisbon,  360. 395 ;  applies 
to  the  king  of  France  for  assistance,  360 ;  abandons  the 
siege  of  Lisbon.  377 ;  takes  the  field  against  the  king  of 
Portugal.  378 ;  defeated,  with  great  slaughter,  at  the 
battle  of  Aljubarota,  880.  397 ;  enters  into  a  truce  witJi 
the  king  of  Portugal.  882 ;  applies  to  France  for  assist- 
ance against  the  king  of  Portugal  and  the  duke  of 
Lancaster,  404;  grants  permission  to  the  duke  of  Lan- 
caster to  send  his  men  into  Castille  to  recruit  their 
health,  449 ;  regains  possession  of  Galicia  after  the  de- 
parture of  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  466 ;  sends  embas- 
sadors to  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  to  demand  his  daugh- 
ter for  the  infant  of  Spain,  471 ;  makes  peace  with  the 
duke,  491;  marries  his  son  to  the  lady  Catherine  of 
Lancaster,  492;  his  death,  531. 

John,  don,  grand  master  of  Avis,  declared  king  of  Portu 
gal,  300.  360,  383]  crowned,  360,  395;  sends  embassa- 
dors to  England  to  solicit  the  alliance  of  Richard  tlie 
Second,  360,  375 ;  raises  an  army  to  make  war  on  the 
king  of  Castille.  378;  defeats  him  at  the  battle  of  Al- 
jubarota, 380,  397 ;  enters  into  a  truce  with  him,  382; 
sends  embassadors  to  solicit  the  assistance  of  the  duke 
of  Lancaster,  392;  receives  favorable  answers,  398; 
writes  friendly  letters  to  the  duke  of  Lancaster  on  his 
arrival  in  G-alicia,  ^ ;  has  an  interview  with  him,  4ifl ; 
marries  the  lady  Philippa,  daughter  of  the  duke  of 
Lancaster,  4Sl ;  takes  the  field  against  tlie  king  of  Cas- 
tille, 434;  burns  the  town  of  Santarem,  435:  takes 
Ferrol,  435 ;  forms  a  junction  with  the  duke  of  Lancas- 
ter at  Urease,  447 ;  dismisses  his  army,  450. 

John  of  Gaunt,  earlof  Richmond,  created  duke  of  Lan- 
caster, 138. 

John,  fnar,  de  la  Rochtaillade,  delivers  an  apologue  before 
the  cardinals  concoming  the  papacy,  390. 

Joigny,  the  earl  of,  captured  by  the  prince  of  Wales,  Id ; 
taken  priMmor  at  the  battle  of  Auray,  161. 

Joiany,  tho  lord  £aoul  de,  taken  prisoner  by  the  pzinoa  of 
Wales,  101. 

Joinville,  the  fort  of,  taken  by  the  free-booting  compa- 
nies, 134. 

Jouel,  sir  John,  joins  the  king  of  Navarre,  142 ;  slain  at  the 
battle  of  Cocheral  in  Normandy,  146. 

Jouy,  the  count  de,  burnt  to  death  at  a  masked  dance  at 
Paris,  557. 

Jugon,  the  town  of,  taken  by  the  lord  Charles  of  Bloii 
through  treachery,  GO:  retaken  by  the  lord  John  de 
Montfort,  152 ;  surrenders  to  sir  Bertrand  du  Guesclio, 
ffl6. 

St.  Julien,  Louis  de,  takes  the  town  of  Chatelheraut,  106. 

Juliers,  William  count  de.  made  duke  of  Gueldres,  455. 

Juliers,  the  duke  of.  promises  assistance  o  the  king  of 
England  against  France,  181 ;  defeats  the  duke  of  Bra- 
bant with  great  slaughter,  457 ;  makes  his  peace  with 
the  emperor,  457 ;  muk»  his  submission  to  the  king  of 
Franca,  486 ;  mdtes  peace  between  the  duke  of  Guel- 
dres and  the  king  of  France,  488. 

K. 

Kent,  the  earl  oC  beheaded  througb  the  jealousy  of  sir 
Robert  Mortimer.  85. 

Knights  Bachelors,  the  signification  of  theirtitle,  47 ;  note. 

Knights  Bannerets,  an  account  of  theirtitle  and  rank,  2i; 
note. 

Knight£  of  the  Garter,  the  order  instituted  at  Windsoi  by 
Edward  the  Third,  64 :  the  names  of  the  first  knights, 
v65;  note. 

Knights  of  the  Hare,  the  origin  of  their  title,  36. 

Knights  of  the  Star,  the  first  of  that  order,  97. 

KnoUes.  sir  Robert,  commands  a  troop  of  free  companies 
in  Normandy,  132:  makes  an  incursion  into  Berry  and 
Auvergne,  122 ;  goes  to  the  assistance  of  the  prince  of 
Wales,  183 ;  appointed  captain  of  the  prince  of  Wales's 
companies,  183;  summoned  to  England  by,  king  Ed- 
ward, 196;  leads  an  army  into  Picardy,  198;  enters  into 
a  composition  to  save  the  country  from  being  pillaged, 
196 ;  defeated  at  Pont  Valin  by  sir  Bertrand  du  Gues< 
din,  202;  lie  retreats  into  Brittany,  ib.;  incurs  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  king  of  England,  206 ;  some  account 
of  his  life,  ib.  note;  reinstated  in  his  favor,  ib.;  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Brittany,  16 ;  captures  ihe  lord  de 
Mauvoisin  368. 


Lac.  Le,  the  town  of,  taken  by  the  aarl  of  Derby,  67. 

Lamb  florins,  first  coined,  98. 

Lambe,  John,  assassinates  Evan  of  Wales  at  Mortmain- 
Bur-mer,  238. 

Lancaster,  Thomas,  earl  of,  beheaded  through  the  enmity 
of  sir  Hugh  Spencer,  15, 

Lancaster,  Henry,  earl  of.  brother  of  the  former,  joins 
the  party  of  queen  Isabella  against  Edward  the  Se- 
cond and  the  Spencers,  17. 

Lancaster,  the  duke  of,  son  of  earl  Henry,  lands  in  Cou- 
tantin  to  assist  Philip  of  Navarre  against  the  king  of 
France,  100;  takes  the  tvwn  of  Verneuil,  ib.;  besieses 
Rennes.  Ill  into  Picardy,  123 ; 


persuades  the  king  of  England  to  make  peaoewftb 
the  duke  of  Normandy.  130;  dies  of  the  plagaa,  137 
Lancaster,  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of,  his  creation,  188;  em- 
barks with  a  large  army  fbr  Aquitaine,  160;  leads  a 
large  army  into  France.  186 ;  returns  to  England.  102; 
embarks  with  a  large  force  for  Aquitaine,  197;  ap 
pointed  governor  of  Aquitaine,  203;  takes  Mont  Panm 
204 ;  Marries  the  lady  Constance,  daaghtei  of  Don  Pe- 
dro of  Castille,  206 ;  returns  to  England,  ib. ;  leads  an 
army  through  France  to  Bordeaux,  218,  et  aeq. ;  enters 
into  a  truce  with  the  French,  and  returns  to  England, 
222;  maderegentof  England,  during  the  minority  of 
Richard  the  Second,  224 ;  heads  an  army  into  Britta- 
ny, ^ ;  besieges  St.  Malo,  238 ;  abandons  the  siege, 
241;  informed  of  the  death  of  Don  Henry  kingol 
Castille,  2^;  sent  to  treat  with  the  Scots,  ^;  makes 
a  truce  wfth  them,  288 ;  refused  admission  into  Berwick 
castle,  ib, ;  returns  to  Scotland  with  the  earl  of  Doug- 
loss,  ffi9;  sent  for  by  king  Richard,  ib. ;  offended  w;th 
the  earl  of  Northumberiand,  290 ;  appeased  by  the 
king,  ib.;  obtains  an  army  to  make  war  on  Castille, 
399;  embarks  for  Portugal,  ib. ;  forces  the  French  to 
raise  the  blockade  of  Brest,  400 ;  arrives  at  Coninna, 
ib. ;  takes  the  town  of  St.  lago  de  Compostella  and 
several  others  in  Galicia,  401.  et  aeq. ;  makes  war  on 
Arragon,  416 ;  marries  his  daughter,  the^ lady  Philippa, 
to  the  king  of  Portugal,  421 ;  takes  the'  towns  of  En- 
ten^a,  iLc.,  ^,  e£  bbq.  ;  sufTeis  greatly  from  tlie  heat 
of  the  climate,  447 ;  forms  a  junction  with  the  king  of 
Portugal,  ib. ;  passes  the  Duero,  ib, ;  dispirited  by  the 
sickness  of  himself  and  army,  448 ;  disbands  his  men, 
448;  obtains  permission  from  king  of  Castille  for  them 
to  recruit  their  health  in  his  towns,  449 ;  quits  Galicia 
and  returns  to  Bayonne,  452,  466;  applies  to  England 
for  fresh  assistance,  466 ;  betrothes  his  daughter  Catha- 
rine to  the  infant  of  Spain,  488 ;  makes  peace  with  the 
king  of  Castille,  491 ;  marries  his  daughter  to  the  infant, 
4SQ;  receives  the  duchy  of  Aquitaine  as  a  gift  from 
king  Richard  and  his  council,  564 ;  embarks  for  Aqui- 
taine, 665;  ordered  to  return  in  consequence  of  there- 
monstrances  of  the  towns  of  Aquitaine  against  the 
king's  gift,  570 ;  marries  his  concubine.  977;  offended 
with  king  Richard  for  the  murder  of  thedukeof  Glou- 
cester, 602 ;  makes  peace  with  him,  ib. ;  his  death,  610. 

Lancaster,  the  duchess  of,  takes  her  daughter  to  Castille, 
and  marries  her  to  the  infant,  492 ;  finds  the  bones 
her  father,  don  Pedro,  and  has  them  buried  at  Se 
ville,  ib. 

Langoo,  the  town  of^  taken  br  the  earl  of  Derty  67 ;  stu^ 
laoden  to  tbo  duko  of  AiUon.  SQ. 

Langurant,  the  lord  de,  captured  by  the  duke  of  Aidou 
228;  turns  to  the  French  interest,  229 ;  slain  near  Cai- 
dillac.;345. 

Launoy,  John  dp,  one  of  the  commanders  of  the  men  of 
Ghent,  slain  ai  the  church  of  Nevele,  279. 

Lauton,  sir  John,  slain  before  La  Rochelle,  209. 

LeClerc,  Arnold,  one  of  tlie  commandeis  of  the  men  of 
Ghent,  defeats  a  party  of  the  Flemish  nobility  at  On 
denarde,  280 ;  defeated  and  slain  at  Berchem,  ib. 

Leon,  king  of  Armenia,  arrives  in  France,  after  losing  his 
dominions.  387  ;  relieved  by  the  king  of  France,  389; 
his  death,  390,  note;  endeavors  to  negotiate  a  peaoo 
between  the  kings  of  France  and  England  412. 

Leon,  sir  Hervd  de,  captured  before  Vannes,63;  hberated 
by  king  Edward,  65 ;  dies  at  Paris,  ib. 

Letter,  from  Edward  tlie  Black  Prince,  to  the  bishop  of 
Worcester,  afler  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  108,  note. 

Letter,  sent  by  the  king  of  England  to  Aquitaine,  194. 

Lewis,  the  lot-d  of  Spain,  raises  the  siege  of  Hennebon,  57, 
takes  the  town  of  Dinant,  &c.,  58;  defeated  at  duim- 
perld  by  sir  Walter  Manny,  ib. :  engages  sir  Robert 
d'Artols  at  sea.  61. 

Liboume,  the  town  of,  taken  by  the  esrl  of  Derby  67 

Li6ge,  the  bishop  of.  endeavors  to  make  pence  between 
the  earl  of  Flanders  and  the  bishop  of  Norwich,  306. 

Lieux,  the  town  of,  taken  by  the  earl  of  Derby.  67. 

Lignac,  sir  Helion  de.  sent  to  treiit  with  tlie  duke  of  Lan- 
caster for  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  to  the  duke 
orBerry.  469. 

Lignac,  sir  William  de,  seneschal  uf  Suintonge,  takes  the 
castle  of  Aigle,  344;  accompanies  the  duke  of  Bunr 
bon  to  the  assistance  of  the  kmg  of  Castille,,  418;  nr 
rives  at  Burgos,  426. 

Limoges,  the  town  of,  surrenders  to  the  duke  of  Berry 
199;  taken  by  storm  by  the  prince  of  Wales,  200. 

Linde,  the  town  of,  besieged  by  the  duke  ot  Anjou.  197 
delivered  by  the  captal  of  Buch,  ib. 

Linieres,  sir  Maubrun  de,  dies  at  Noya,  133. 

Lionel,  eari  of  Ulster,  created  duke  of  Clarence.  138; 
marries  the  daughter  of  the  lord  Galeas  of  Milan,  171 ; 
his  death,  174. 

Lisbon,  the  city  of,  besieged  by  the  king  of  Castille,  360, 395. 

Lisle,  the  euri  of,  makes  war  in  Gascony  for  the  king  of 
France,  44 ;  besieges  Auberoche,  67 ;  taken  prisoner  bj 
the  earl  of  Derby,  68. 

St  Lo,  the  town  of,  taken  by  the  English  under  king  Ed 
ward,  77. 

London,  the  bishop  of.  appointed  to  accompany  the  duki 
of  Lancaster  in  an  expedition  against  Spain,  326. 

Londoners,  the,  dissatisfied  with  king  Richard  and  hii 
council,  apply  to  ihe  duke  of  Gloucester  to  take  upon 
him  tbe  government  of  the  realm.  439;  wait  upon  the 
king  at  Windsor  to  lay  their  grievances  before  him, 
and  to  demand  redress,  440;  prevail  upon  the  king  to 
fix  a  day  to  examine  into  the  conduct  of  those  who 
had  had  the  management  of  tlie  finances,  ib. ;  defeat 
thedUke  of  Ireland  and  the  king^s  forces,  near  Oxford, 
44S ;  wait  upon  the  king,  at  the  instigation  of  the  duko 
of  Gloucester,  to  demand  the  repeal  of  the  taxes  whicn 
had  been  imposed  to  carry  on  the  war  with  France, 
694:  take  part  with  tbe  eari  of  Derby  in  his  quamt 
with  the  carl-maishol,  605 ;  riso  in  &Tor  of  the  earl  ol 
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DoriiyafahiitBlehBrd  the  Second,  fflS;  Mndtheftreh- 

biihop  of  Canterbury  to  France  to  bring  back  tbe  earl 

of  Derby,  ib. 
LoDKueval,  lir  William  de,  tafcea  tbe  castle  of  Mont  Paon, 

203 :  Burrenden  it  to  the  duke  of  Lancaster.  804. 
Lorraine,  the  duke  o^  alain  at  the  battle  of  Crecy,  82. 
Lorria,  sir  Lanncelot  de,  mortally  wounded  at  Cherbourg, 

248. 
liouiB,  de  Valois.  marries,  by  procnrationi  Margaret  of 

Hungary,  846. 
Lourde,  the  garriMn  of,  take  aeveral  places  m  France,  361, 

ijouvaine,  sir  Nieholai,  governor  of  Abbeville,  taken  pris- 
oner by  sir  Hugh  de  ChatiUon,  179. 

[jouvier,  the  town  ot  taken  by  tbe  English,  under  Edward 
the  Third,  78. 

Luna,  the  cardinal  de,  elected  pope  at  Avignon,  under  the 
title  of  Benedict  the  Eleventh.  663. 

Lusignan,  the  town  of,  in  Poitou,  taken  bv  the  earl  of 
Derby,  84 ;  surrendeis  to  sir  Bertrand  du  Iruesclin.  215. 

Lusignnn,  Peter  de,  king  of  Cyprus,  arrives  al  Avignon, 
138;  visits  Germany  to  exhort  the  emperor  to  join 
Uie  croisade  against  the  Saracens,  139 ;  visfts  the  king 
of  Navarre,  ib. ;  endeavors  to  prevail  on  the  king  of 
England  to  put  on  the  cross,  ib. ;  goes  to  Aquitaine  to 
solicit  the  prince  of  Wales  to  do  the  sume,  140 ;  returns 
to  Paris,  143:  put  to  death,  387. 

LussRC,  the  town  and  castle  of,  taken  by  sir  Bertrand  du 
Guesclin,  210. 

Luxembourg,  sir  Peter  de,  his  body  said  to  show  miracu- 
lous powers,  459. 

Luzumont,  the  castle  of,  in  Brittany,  taken  by  sir  Bei- 
trand  du  Guesclin,  216. 

Lyon,  John,  a  citizen  of  Ghent,  revives  the  custom  of  the 
Whitehoods,  253 ;  instigates  the  men  of  Ghent  to  de- 
mand from  the  earl  of  Flanders  the  preservation  of 
their  franchises,  253 ;  bums  and  pillages  the  castle  of 
AndreKbien,  belonging  to  the  earl,  254 ;  dies  at  Ardem- 
bourg,  255.  ,  .      «    .  „ 

Lyon,  sir  Espaing  du.  accompanies  Froissart  to  Beam, 
-and  relates  to  him  many  particulars  relative  to  the 
wan  in  Guienne,  &c.,  361. 
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dr.  Mahb,  the  town  of,  in  Brittany,  surrender!  to  lirBer- 
trand  du  Guesclin,  216. 

Maillart,  John,  a  citizen  of  Paris,  prevents  the  city  being 
betrayed  by  the  provost  merchants.  115. 

Majorca,  James,  king  of,  applies  to  the  prince  of  Walei 
for  his  assistance  against  the  king  of  Arragon,  15B; 
accompanies  the  prince  and  don  Pedro  into  Spain, 
168;  taken  prisoner  at  Vailadolid,  by  king  Henry  of 
CastiUe,  171 ;  ransomed  by  his  wife,  the  queen  of  Na- 
ples, 206 ;  makes  war  on  the  king  of  Arragon,  ib. ;  dies 
at  Val  di  Soria,  ib. 

Bt.  Maixant,  the  town  of,  in  Poitou,  taken  by  the  duke  of 
Berry,  213. 

Maleval,  sir  Louis  de,  turns  to  the  French  interest,  194 

St.  Malo,  the  town  of.  surrenders  to  sir  Bertrand  du  Gues- 
clin, 216 ;  besieged  by  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  238. 

Malvoisin,  the  castle  of.  taken  by  the  duke  of  Anjou,  864. 

Mandamnt,  the  castle  of,  taken  by  the  earl  of  Derby.  67. 

Manners  of  the  English  and  Gascons  in  the  time  of  Frois- 
sart, 386. 

Manny,  sir  Courageous,  left  for  dead  at  the  battle  of  No- 
gent'Sur-Seine,  121. 

Manny,  sir  Giles,  killed  before  Cumbray,  37. 

Manny,  sir  Walter,  makes  an  invasion  into  France,  83 ; 
sent  with  an  English  force  into  Brittany,  to  the  assist^ 
ance  of  the  countess  of  Montfort.  56 ;  arrives  at  Hen- 
nebon.  57;  takes  the  castle  of  Conquet,  58;  defeats  the 
lord  Lewis  of  Spain  at  Q,uimperld.  ib. ;  takes  the  cas- 
tle of  Goy  la  Foret,  59 ;  accompanies  the  earl  of  Der- 
by into  Gascony.  66 ;  finds  the  sepulchre  of  his  &ther 
nt  La  Reole.  70;  defeats  the  French  under  sir  Geoffrey 
de  Chargny,  before  Calais.  93 :  dies  in  London,  20& 

Mantes,  the  town  of,  taken  by  the  French  under  the  lord 
de  Boucicaut,  142. 

Marans.  the  town  of.  in  the  Rochellois,  taken  by  sir  Bei^ 
trand  du  Guesclin,  33. 

Marcel,  Amerigot,  lakes  the  castle  of  Cossuriel  and  other 
places  in  Auvergne,  248,  et  eeg. ;  takes  by  surprise  the 
castle  of  Marquel,  834 ;  fortifies  himself  in  La  Roche 
Vandais,  516 ;  besieged  bv  the  viscount  de  Meaux,  517 ; 
sends  to  England  to  solicit  the  duke  of  Lancaster  for 
assistance,  lb. ;  during  his  absence  at  Perigord,  his  fort 
surrenders,  520 ;  betrayed  by  a  relative,  to  whom  he 
applied  for  an  asylum,  521 ;  beheaded  at  Paris.  5S3. 

Marcel,  Etienne,  provost  of  the  merchants  of  Paris,  kills 
three  knights  in  the  apartment  of  the  regent,  429; 
builds  a  wall  round  Paris,  113;  killed  by  John  Mail- 
lart, while  attempting  to  betray  the  city  to  the  English 
and  Navarrois,  115. 

March,  the  earl  of,  taken  prisoner  by  the  English  at  the 
battle  of  NeviPs  Cross,  86 ;  appointed  constable  of  the 
English  army  under  Edward  the  Third,  124. 

Marchiennes,  the  Monastery  of,  taken  by  the  Hainaulters, 
47 

Harchevif.e.  the  castle  of.  taken  by  the  duke  of  Burgun- 
dy, 147. 

Marfit,  John  de,  urjustly  executed ^t  Paris,  825. 

Margaret,  countess  of  Hainauit,  takes  possession  of  the 
country,  as  her  inheritance,  afler  the  death  of  earl 
William,  73. 

Margaret  of  Hungary,  married  by  procuration  to  Loun  de 
Valois,  346 ;  forcibly  married  by  Henry  de  Blancque- 
fort,  brother  to  the  emperor  of  Germany,  350. 

Mamail.  sir  Raymond  de.  turns  to  the  French  interest, 
IM;  tq>en  prisoner  by  the  English,  203 ;  mokes  his  es- 
aam.SO0. 


MuqueU  dw  eaitle  of.  in  AuTergne.  taken  by  Amerieot 

Marcel.  ^4. 
Manrioge.  concluded  between  the  children  of  Burgundy 

and  those  of  Hainauit,  SfiL 
Marshal,  the  earl,  of  England,  challenges  the  earl  of  Dei^ 
by  in  the  presence  of  king  Richard.  803;  banished  the 
kingdom.  606 ;  diee  at  Venice,  624. 

St.  Maubert,  the  fort  of.  taken  by  the  English  under  the 
lord  Neville,  241. 

Maubu^,  lord,  beheaded  at  Rouen,  99. 

Mauconseil,  the  castle  of,  taken  by  the  king  of  Navarre, 
116 :  besieged  by  the  duke  of  Normandy,  116 ;  razed  to 
the  ground,  121. 

Maudurant,  Geronnetde,  captured  by  sir  John  de  Bonne- 
lance,  461;  taken  to  Montferrant,  ib. ;  ransomed,  462; 
gains  possession  of  the  town  of  Montferrant  for  Peter 
le  BearnoiB,  463. 

Maul6on,  le  Bastot  de,  relates  his  adventures  to  Froissart, 
at  Orthes,  372. 

Manny,  ^ir  Oliver  de  makes  the  king  of  Navarre  prisoner, 
163. 

St.  Mau-.  the  abbey  of,  on  the  Loire,  taken  by  the  English 
undf  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  191. 

Mauvois'n,  lord  de,  captured  by  sir  Robert  Knolles.  268. 

Maxwell,  sir  John,  captures  sir  Ralph  Percy  at  the  battle 
of  Otterboum,  482. 

Meauz.  the  bartle  of,  113. 

St.  Mecaire,  tlw  town  of,  surrenders  to  the  duke  of  Anjou, 
230. 

Melrose,  the  abbey  o(  destroyed  by  Richard  the  Secoud, 
352. 

Melval,  lord  Louis  de,  token  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Pot- 
tiers,  422. 

Melun,  the  town  of,  on  the  Seine,  besieged  by  the  duke  of 
Normandy,  437. 

Menstrewortb,  sir  John,  with  his  followers,  quits  the  army 
of  sir  Robert  Knolles.  518 ;  executed  in  London,  528. 

Mercier,  sir  John  le,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Charles  the 
Sixthof  France,  committed  to  prison  during  the  re- 
gency of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  558 ;  his  property  con- 
fiscated, 554;  released  from  prison,  578. 

Mesclin,  the  little,  captain  of  some  free  companies,  put  to 
death  at  Luxembourg,  445. 

Meulan,  tbe  town  of.  taken  by  the  French  under  the  lord 
de  Boucicaut.  142 

Milfaaud,  the  castle  of,  in  Rouergue.  taken  by  su  Bertrand 
do  GnescUn.  205. 

Mirabean,  the  town  of,  taken  by  the  earl  of  Derby,  84 

Miraculous  appearances,  said  to  have  been  seen  by  the 
Saneent  during  the  siege  of  Africa,  524. 

Mirainont.  the  castle  of,  taken  by  the  duke  of  Normandy, 
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Moissac.  the ,  town  of,  in  Quercy,  token  by  the  English 
under  sir  John  Chandos.  184 ;  surrenders  to  the  duke  of 
Ai\jou,  197. 

Moncontour.  the  castle  of,  in  Poitou,  taken  by  the  English 
under  lord  Thomas  Percy,  204;  taken  by  s>  Bertrand 
du  Guesclin,  310. 

Monmorillon.  the  castle  of.  in  Poitou.  taken  by  sir  Ber- 
trand du  Guesclin,  210. 

Monsac,  the  town  of.  taken  by  the  duke  of  Ai^ou,  290. 

Alonstier,  lord  Peter  de,  appointed  chief  of  the  croisade 
against  the  free  companies  in  France,  136. 

Montacute,  sir  William,  created  earl  of  Salisbury,  28. 

Montagu,  lord  William  de,  slain  at  the  battle  of  Poitiers, 
105. 

Montauban,  battle  of,  between  sir  Guy  d*Asai  and  the  free 
companies,  159. 

Montbeliard,  the  earl  ot,  invades  the  duchy  of  Burgundy, 
148. 

Montebourg,  the  town  of,  burnt  and  pillaged  by  the  Eng- 
lish under  king  Edword  the  Third,  7a 

Montendre,  Uie  lord  of.  captured  at  the  battle  of  Poitiers. 
106. 

Montferrant,  the  town  of.  taken  by  stratagem  by  Perrot 
le  Beomois,  463. 

Montferrant,  the  marquis  de,  leads  the  free  companies  into 
Lombardy,  137;  conquers  several  places  from  the  lord 
of  Milan,  ib. 

Montfort,  the  earl  of,  takes  measures  to  secure  to  himself 
the  duchy  of  Brittany,  afler  the  death  of  his  brother, 
48 ;  takes  the  town  of  Brest  oiul  several  others,  50,  et 
seg.;  does  homage  to  tne  king  of  England  for  the 
duchy  of  Brittany,  51 :  summoned  before  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris,  at  the  suit  of  the  lord  Charles  of  Blois, 
ib.;  captured  by  the  French  at  Nantes,  52  ;  dies  in  the 
■  Louvre  at  Paris,  ib.;    [See  this  account  corrected,  ib., 

TlOttf.] 

Montfort,  the  lord  John  de,  defeats  tbe  forces  of  the  lord 
Charles  of  Blois.  at  the  battle  of  Auray,  150;  his  be- 
havior on  seeing  the  body  of  his  adversary,  who  had 
been  slain  in  the  battle.  151 ;  takes  Auray  and  other 
places,  152,  et  seq.;  makes  peace  with  the  king  of 
France,  and  is  acknowledged  duke  of  Brittany,  153: 
marries  the  daughter  of  the  princess  of  Wales,  ib.; 
applies  to  England  for  assistance  against  the  king  of 
France,  214;  retakes  several  places  in  Brittany,  2S2 ; 
besieges  Q,uimperle,  ib.;  disbands  his  armv,  and  re- 
tires to  England,  ib.;  returns  to  Brittany,  2%;  solicits 
king  Richard  for  succors.  262;  excuses  himself  to  the 
earl  of  Buckingham,  who  had  come  to  bis  assistance, 
for  not  meeting  him  on  his  march,  269;  makes  peace 
with  the  king  of  France,  975 ;  arrests  sir  Oliver  de 
Clisson  in  the  castle  of  Ermine,  and  causes  the  expe- 
dition against  England  to  be  given  up,  430 ,  liberates 
sir  Oliver.  432 ;  required  by  the  king  of  France  to  ex- 
plain his  conduct  toward  the  constable,  and  to  deliver 
up  to  him  the  castle  he  had  taken  from  him  as  bis  ran- 
som, 4SR\  his  answer.  438;  disregards  the  overtures 
made  by  the  duke  of  Berry  to  gain  him  over  to  the 
Fnnch  interest,  466 ;  enters  into  an  alliance  with  Eng- 
land. 467 '  t'  ith  Navarre,  ib.,  restores  the  castles  of  air 


Oliver  de  Clisson.  470 ;  goes  to  Paris  at  the  entreaty  of 
the  dukes  of  Berry  and  Burgundy,  471 .  makes  his 
peace  with  the  king  of  France,  4^ ;  returns  to  Brit 
tany,  477 ;  meets  the  king  of  France  at  Tours  to  make 
an  amicable  settlement  of  the  differences  existing  be- 
tween them,  539 ;  agrees  to  marry  his  son  to  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  king  of  France,  and  his  daughter  to  John  of 
Brittany,  541 ;  grants  an  asylum  to  sir  Peter  de  Craon 
after  his  attempt  to  murder  sir  Giver  de  Clisson,  547 
involves  himself  in  a  war  with  tbe  king  of  France  lb.; 
wages  a  destructive  war  against  sir  Oliver  de  Clisson, 
560;  makes  peace  with  him,  573;  grants  assistance  tu 
the  earl  of  Derby  to  embark  for  England,  615;  his 
deoth,  623. 

Montfort,  the  countess  de.  carries  on  the  war  against  tlie 
lord  Charles  of  Blois,  after  the  capture  of  her  husbanrl, 
52;  solicits  assistance  from  England,  56'  besieged  b<r 
the  lord  Charles  uf  Blois,  in  Hennebon,  ib.;  display:? 
great  courage  in  the  defence  of  the  town,  56;  entera 
into  a  truce  with  the  lord  Charles  of  Blois,  and  goer 
to  England,  60;  returns  to  Brittany  with  reinforce- 
ments, under  sir  Robert  d^Artois,  61 ;  her  forces  take 
the  lord  Charles  of  Blois  prisoner  at  La  Roche  d  'Kr- 
rien,  89. 

Montgis,  the  castle  of,  token  by  the  earl  of  Derby,  66. 

Montiel,  the  battle  of,  173. 

Montlieu,  the  castle  of,  taken  by  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  344. 

Montmorency,  sir  Charles  de,  taken  prisoner  at  Pont-k- 
Tressin,  47. 

Mont-paon,  die  castle,  surrenders  to  the  French  under  atr 
William  de  Longueval,  203  rataken  by  the  duke  of 
Lancaster,  204. 

Uontpellier,  the  towns  and  lordships  of,  belonging  to  tho 
king  of  Navarre,  seized  by  the  French,  236. 

Montpezat,  the  village  of,  taken  by  the  duke  of  Aqiou, 
197. 

Montpin,  the  fort  of,  taken  by  sir  Thomas  Trivet,  848. 

Montpouiilaot,  the  town  of,  taken  bytheearlofDerby,  71. 

Montreuil  Benin,  the  town  of,  taken  by  the  earl  of  Derby, 
81 

Monsegur  the  village  of^  surrenden  to  the  earl  of  Derby, 
69 ;  token  by  the  duke  of  Aiuou,  230. 

Moroy,  Randolph,  earl  of.  his  death,  24. 

Moray,  the  earl  of,  taken  prisoner  by  the  English  before 
Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  54 ;  exchanged  for  the  earl  of 
Salisbury,  56. 

Morbeque,  Denys  de,  captures  king  John  at  the  battle  of 
Poitiers.  106. 

Moron,  Castel,  taken  by  the  earl  of  Derby,  71. 

Mortain,  the  town  of,  in  Normandy,  taken  by  sir  Bertrand 
du  Guesclin,  236. 

Mortain-sur-Mer.  the  town  of,  b  Poitou,  taken  by  the  earl 
of  Derby.  84 ;  besieged  by  Evan  of  Wales,  231 ;  thr 
siege  raised  by  tlie  English,  241. 

Mortemer,  the  castle  ofi  surrenden  to  sir  Bertrand  di> 
Guesclin,  215. 

Mortimer,  sir  Roger,  ignominioosly  put  to  death,  25. 

Mouton,  a  French  coin  so  called,  Uie  origin  of  its  oppells 
tion,  109,  note. 

Mucident,  the  lord  of,  killed  before  Chargny  in  Dormois 
126. 

Mucident,  the  lord  of,  taken  prisoner  by  the  duke  of  Anjou, 
229;  turns  to  the  French  interest,  ib.;  returns  to  tho 
English  party,  245. 

Muros,  the  town  of,  in  Galicia,  surrenders  to  the  duke  of 
Lancaster,  4^. 

Murray,  the  eorl  of,  captured  by  the  English  at  the  battle 
of  Nevil's  Cross,  86. 

Musgrave,  sir  Thomas,  defeated  and  captured  by  the  Scots 
at  Melrose,  234. 

N. 

Najarsa,  the  town  of,  token  by  the  prince  of  Wales,  167. 

Namur.  sir  Philip  de,  slain  at  Dendremonde,  278. 

Namur,  sir  Robert  de,  does  homage  to  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, before  Calais,  88 ;  promises  to  assist  him  againut 
France,  186;  joins  the  English  forces,  under  the  duke 
of  Lancaster,  before  Tournehem,  187 :  defeats  a  party 
of  the  French  tn  a  skirmish,  190. 

Namur,  sir  William  de,  gives  tlie  town  of  Sluys  to  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  in  exchange  for  the  country  of 
Bethune,  348. 

Nantes,  the  town  of,  taken  by  the  lord  Charles  of  Blois, 
53;  besieged  by  Edward  the  Third,  63;  surrenders  to 
sir  Bertrand  du  Guesclin,  217;  besieged  by  the  earl  of 
Buckingham,  271.  * 

Naples,  Joan,  queen  of.  surrenders  her  dominions  to  pope 
Clement,  ^. 

Norbonne,  the  viscount  de,  captured  by  the  free  companies 
before  Montauban,  159. 

Naval  engagement,  before  Sluys,  between  the  navies  of 
France  and  England,  42;  between  the  Spaniards  and 
the  English  under  king  Edward  the  Third,  95 ;  of!"  tlie 
island  of  Bas  in  Brittany,  between  the  English  and 
Flemings,  205;  before  La  Rochelle,  between  the  eari 
of  Pembroke  and  the  Spaniards,  207. 

Navarretto,  the  battle  of,  between  the  prince  of  Wales 
and  don  Henry  of  CastiUe.  165. 

Navarre,  Charles,  king  bf,  lands  with  a  large  nniiy  at 
Cherbourg,  98;  arrested  by  the  king  of  France.  99; 
escapes  from  the  castle  of  Alleres.  1J2;  makes  pen cp 
with  the  duke  of  Normandy,  ib.;  harangues  the  Pari 
sians,  ib.:  destroys  many  of  the  infamous  Jacquerie, 
of  Beauvoisis,  113;  declares  war  against  France,  116: 
takes  several  towns  and  fortresses  in  France,  ib. 
makespeace  with  theduke  of  Normandy,  120;  declureF 
war  against  him,  127;  mokes  war  on  France,  139; 
makes  peace  with  the  king  of  France.  152 ;  enters  into 
alliance  with  don  Pedro  of  CastiUe.  156 ;  conducts  the 
prince  of  Wales  and  don  Pedro  to  Pampeluna.  VS. 
enters  into  an  allianco  with  thb  king  of  England.  182 
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rnakn  peace  with  the  king  of  France.  196. 316;  ap- 
plies to  kiag  Richerd  of  England  for  assistance  against 
the  king  of  France,  237 ;  enters  into  an  alliance  with 
him  in  England,  ib.;  iblicits  aid  from  the  English  at 
Bordeaux,  to  raise  the  siege  of  Pampeluna,  242;  con- 
cludes a  peace  witli  the  king  of  Spain,  245 ;  his  extra- 
ordinary death,  459. 

Mavarre,  the  young  king  of,  goes  to  PjLns,  to  endeavor  to 
gain  back  his  inheritance  of  Evreux,  6D3. 

Navarre,  the  lord  Lewis  of,  takes  the  town  of  I^a  Charity, 
147 ;  marries  the  queen  of  Naples,  153. 

Navarrip,  Philip  of,  defends  the  possessions  of  hn  brotlier 
in  Normandy  against  the  king  of  France,  100 ,  raises 
an  army  to  raise  the  siege  of  St.  Valery,  UJ^ ,  refuses 
to  accept  the  peace  which  had  been  con.-liided  be- 
tween his  brother  and  the  duke  of  Normandy,  130. 

Necromancer,  a,  offers  to  deliver  up  the  qastel  del  Ovo  to 
the  duke  of  Aiyou  by  enehantment,  297 ;  beheaded  by 
order  of  the  earl  of  Savoy,  297. 

Negotiations,  carried  on  at  Billinges  respecting  a  peace 
between  the  English  and  the  French,  18. 

Nesle,  Guy  de,  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Eng- 
lish in  Saintonge,  97;  slain,  ib. 

Nesle.  lord  William  de,  slain  at  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  105. 

Nevele,  the  church  of,  burnt  by  the  earl  of  Flanders,  with 
several  hundreds  of  the  men  of  Ghent  in  it.  279. 

Nevil's  Cross,  the  battle  of,  &o. 

Neville,  the  lord,  raises  the  siege  of  MortaiD,240;  takes 
St.  Maubert,  241;  dismissed  from  his  command  in 
Nonhumberland,  279. 

Newtoun,  sir  John,  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Richard  the 
Second  from  the  rebels  of  Kent,  284. 

Nicopoli,  the  town  of,  in  Turkey,  besieged  by  the  kmg  of 
Hungary  and  John  of  Burgundy,  575 ;  the  siege  raised 
by  the  sultan  Bojazet,  587. 

Niortfthetownof,  stormed  by  the  Elnglish,  211 ;  surrenders 
to  sir  Bertrand  du  Guesclin,  215. 

Nogent-sur-Seine,  the  town  of,  sold  to  the  bishop  of 
Troyes,  121 ;  the  battle  of,  ib. 

Normandy,  the  duchy  of;  invaded  by  Edward  the  Third,76. 

Normandy,  the  duke  of,  invades  Hainault*  39 ;  besieges 
Thin-rEveque,  41 ;  enters  Brittany  with  the  lord 
Charles  of  Rlois,  62;  leads  a  large  army  to  oppose  the 
king  of  England  in  Brittany,  64,;  enters  into  a  truce 
with  him,  ib.;  leads  an  army  into  Gascony  to  oppose 
the  earl  of  Derby,  73 ;  takes  the  town  of  Miraumont 
and  others,  ib.,  et  seq.;  marries  Jane,  countess  of  Bou- 
logne, 94 ;  appointed  regent  of  France  during  the  im- 
prisonment of  kmg  John  in  England,  110;  besieges 
Paris,  114 ;  makes  peace  with  the  king  of  Navarre,  ib.; 
enters  Paris.  115 ;  lays  siege  to  Melun,  120 ;  collects  a 
force  to  drive  the  English  out  of  Champagne,  121;  re- 
fuses to  ratify  the  peace  concluded  between  king  John 
and  the  English,  1^ ;  declines  to  accept  ttie  challenge 
of  the  king  of  England,  129 ;  endeavors  to  make  peace 
with  him.  130;  appointed  reeent  on  the  departure  of 
king  John  for  England.  140 ;  crowned  king  of  France 
at  Rheima,  under  the  title  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  146. 

Northumberiand,  the  eari  of,  takes  Berwick  castle,  332; 
enters  Scotland  with  a  large  army,  233 ;  appointed 
lieutenant  of  Northumberiand,  fiwj.,  332 ;  enters  Scot- 
land with  a  large  force,  338 ;  banished  by  Richard  the 
Second,  612 ;  recalled  by  the  eori  of  Derby,  617. 
Norwich,  the  bishop  of.  appointed  commander-in  chief  of 
a  croisade  against  the  Clementists,  326 ;  enters  Flan- 
ders contrary  to  the  advice  of  sir  Hugh  Calverley,  327 ; 
takes  the  town  of  Graveling  and  other  places,  ib.,  et 
aeq.;  besieges  Ypres,  330 ;  abandons  the  siege,  and  re- 
turns to  England,  331;  badly  received  on  his  return. 
835. 
Noyon,  the  bishop  of,  taken  prisoner  at  Mauconseif,  116. 

o. 

Oliperne,  Agadinquor,  an  African  chief;  his  conduct  at 
the  siege  of  Africa,  534. 

Orchies,  the  town  of,  burnt  by  the  earl  of  Hainault,  44. 

Orenze.  the  town  of,  in  Galicia,  surrenders  to  the  forces  of 
the  duke  of  Lancaster,  434. 

Orifiammtf,  the  sacred'hanner  so  called,  displayed  by  the 
king  of  France  at  the  battle  of  Rosebecque  in  Flan- 
ders, 3^. 

Orieans,  the  duchess  of,  suspected  of  causing  the  Illness  of 
the  king  of  France,  592. 

Ortlion,  a  familiar  spirit,  serves  the  lord  of  Corasse.  382. 

Ortingas,  the  town  of,  taken  by  Peter  d'Anchin,  862. 

C»strate,  Waustre,  takes  the  castle,  of  BouIebois-sur-Seine 

m. 

Ostrevant,  the  country  of,  burnt  by  the  garrison  of  Douav 
41. 

Oatrcvant,  tlie  count  of,  created  a  knight  of  the  garter, 
528;  gives  offence  to  tho  king  of  France,  ib.;  does 
homage  ro  the  king  of  France  for  the  county  of  Ostre- 
vant, 5^;  raises  an  army  to  NivadeFrie3land,.683;  in- 
vanes  Friesland.  584 ;  disbands  his  army,  585;  invites 
the  eari  of  Derby  to  Hainault  after  he  had  been  ban- 
ished from  England,  607. 

Otho,  sir.  of  B'unswick,  demands  his  pay  from  pope  Cle 
ment  at  Avignon,  390. 

Ottt-rhourne,  the  baUle  of,  481,  [see  also  484,  no«e.] 

Oudenarde,  the  town  of,  besieged  by  the  men  .of  Ghent. 
256.307;  taken  by  Francis  Atremen.  333;  retaken  by 
the  lord  Destournay,  340. 

Oxford  the  eari  of,  taken  prisoner  in  Gnacony.  67;  endea- 
vors to  dissuade  the  king,ofEngJand  from  assisting  his 
uncles  in  their  pretensions  to  the  crown  of  CastiUe, 
359 ;  created  duke  of  Ireland,  414. 


P. 

fAMricLDNA,  the  town  of.  besieged  by  the  king  of  CastiUe. 

238. 
Paris  the  city  of.  besieged  by  the  duke  of  Normandy,  114. 


tND£X. 

Parisians,  the.  rebel  against  Charlei  the  Sixtli.  393 :  ap- 
peased by  the  lord  de  Coucy,  ib.;  fined  by  the  king. 
325. 
Partenay,  the  lord  de.  captured  at  the  battle  of  Poitien, 

106. 
Passac.  sir  Walter  de,  takes  St  Forget,  and  several  other 
places  io  the  Toulousain,  384 ;  accompanies  the  duke 
of  Bourbon  in  an  expedition  into  CastiUe,  4i9 ;  arrives 
at  Burgos,  4!l6. 
St.  Patrick^s  Hole,  in  Ireland,  its  singular  properties,  665, 

and  note. 
Psive.  sir  Amery  de,  governor  of  Calais,  enters  into  a 
treaty  with  sir  Geoffry  de  Chargny  to  deliver  the  town 
up  to  him,  93 ;  prevented  by  the  king  of  England,  ib.; 
taken  prisoner  by  sir  Geofiry  de  Chargny.  and  behead- 
ed, 96. 
Peace,  concluded  between  France  and  England.  130 ;  at 

Leulinghen,*d62. 
Pedro  the  Fourth,  don,  king  of  CastiUe,  summoned  to  ap- 
pear before  pope  Urban  the  Fiflh  at  Avignon,  154 ;  ex- 
communicated, ib.;  endeavors  to  raise  a  force  to  op- 
pose his  brother  don  Henry,  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
154 ;  flies  to  Corunna,  ib.;  goes  to  Aquitame  to  solicit 
the  assistance  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  155;  enters 
Spain,  accompanied  by  tlie  prince  and  a  large  force, 
161 :  defeats  the  army  of  don  Henry,  165 ;  obtains  the 
submission  of  CastiUe,  168 ;  incurs  the  displeasure  of 
the  prince  of  Wales.  169;  defeated  by  don  Henry  at 
Montiel,  173 ;  taken  prisoner,  173 ;  killed  by  his  broth- 
er. 174. 
Pembroke,  the  eart  of,  sent  to  the  assistance  of  the  prince 
of  Wales  in  Aquitaine,  180 ;  makes  war  m  Perigord, 
&c.,  180 ;  invades  the  territories  of  Aiyou.  187 ;  returns 
to  England,  303 ;  appointed  governor  of  Aquitaine, 
207 ;  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Spaniards  be- 
fore La  Rochelle,  209 ;  insulted  by  Evan  of  Wales  at 
St.  Andero,  203 ;  obtains  his  ransom,  220 ;  dies  at  Ar- 
ras, ib. 
Pennon,  the  nature  of  the  military  ensign  so  caUed.  ex- 
plained, 102,  note. 
Percy,  sir  Henry,  dies  in  CastiUe,  450. 
Percy,  sir  Heury,  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  for- 
ces m  Northumberland,  479. 
Percy,  sir  Ralph,  captured  at  the  battle  of  Otterbonme. 

482. 
Percy,  sir  Thomas,  appointed  seneschal  of  Foitou,  194; 
takes  the  castle  of  Montcontour.  204 ;  captured  by  the 
French  at  Soubise,  212 ;  resigns  his  office  of  steward 
of  the  household  to  king  Richard  the  Second,  596 ;  ap- 
pomted  governor  of  Aquitaine,  621. 
Perigord,  the  cardinal  de,  endeavors  to  make  peace  be- 
tween the  king  of  France  and  the  pnnce  of  Wales 
previous  to  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  103 ;  makes  peace 
between  the  duke  of  Normandy  and  the  BJng  of  Na- 
varre, 120. 
Perigord,  the  earl  of,  defeats  the  high  steward  of  Rouergue, 

177 ;  besieges  Realville,  181. 
Perth,  the  town  of,  destroyed  by  Richard  the  Second,  352. 
Peterson.  John,  admiral  of  the  Flemish  fleet,  defeated  and 

captured  by  the  English  off  the  island  of  Bas.  205. 
St  Phagon,  the  town  of,  in  Spain,  pillaged  by  some  Bre- 
ton soldiers,  453. 
Philip,  lord  of  Burgundy,  killed  before  Aiguillon.  83. 
PhUip  of  Valois,  chosen  king  of  France,  to  the  exclusion 
of  IsaheUa,  queen  of  England.  IS,  ^ ;  makes  war  on 
the  Flemings,  ib.:  banishes  Robert  d*Artois  from 
France,  37 ;  puts  on  the  cross,  29 ;  enters  into  an  alli- 
ance with  the  king  of  Scotland,  32 ;  receives  a  defiance 
from  the  king  of  Jilngland.  33;  leads  an  army  to  op- 
pose his  forces,  % ;  destroys  the  territories  of  su-  John  of 
Hainault,  37;  invades  Flanders,  39;  sends  forces  into 
Scotland  to  assisr  the  Scots  against  the  English,  45 ; 
assembles  a  large  army  to  raise  the  siege  of  Tournay, 
ib.;  enters  into  a  truce  with  the  king  of  England,  48 ; 
assists  the  lord  Charles  of  Blois  to  recover  the  duchy 
of  Brittany  from  the  earl  of  Montfbrt.  51 ;  assembles 
an  army  to  oppose  the  eari  of  Derby  in  Gascony,  73 ; 
collects  another  army  to  oppose  king  Edward  in  Nor- 
mandy, 76;  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Crecy,  82;  col- 
lects a  large  army  to  raise  the  siege  of  Calais,  89 ;  en- 
ters'into  a  truce  with  the  king  of  England,  91 ;  marries 
the  lijdy  Blanche,  daughter  of  PhUip,  king  of  Navarre, 
94 ;  dies  at  Nogent-le-Roi,  97. 
Philip,  son  of  king  John  of  France,  created  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, 146. 
Philippa,  daughter  of  the  eari  William  of  Hainault,  map 
ried  to  Edward  the  Third,  24;  in  the  absence  of  the 
king  raises  an  army  to  oppose  the  Scots,  84;  defeats 
them  at  the  battle  of  Nevil's  Cross,  85 ;  receives  the 
king  of  Scotland  as  her  prisoner  at  York,  87;  her  three 
!ast  requests  to  king  Edward,  190 ;  her  death,  ib. 
Philippa,  daughter  of  the  ^uke  of  Lancaster,  married  to 

the  king  of  Portugal,  421. 
PicauJy,  the  country  of.  invaded  by  king  Edward  the 

Third,  78. 
Pierrepont,  the  town  of,  taken  by  sir  Eustace  d'Ambreti- 

court,  129. 

Piquigny,  sir  John  de,  deliven   the    king  of  Navarre 

from  the  castle  of  AHeres,  112;  forces  the  dukeofNoi^ 

mandy  to  raise  the  siege  of  Mauconseil,  116 ;  endeavors 

to  take  the  town  of  Amiens,  117 ;  dies  at  La  Herrielle 

131.  .    ' 

Plague,  the,  desolates  all  Europe,  96.  and  -noU. 

Plaisac,  Heliot  de,  governor  of  BoutviUe,  taken  by  the 

French,  346. 
Poinings,  lord,  dies  in  CastiUe,  450. 
Poitiers,  the  city  of,  taken  by  the  eari  of  Derby,  84;  sur- 

renders  to  sir  Bertrand  du  GuescUn,  211. 
Poitiers,  the  battle  of,  between  the  king  of  France  and  the 
pnnce  of  Wales,  103. 

Poitiers,  sir  Charles  de,  burnt  to  death  at  a  masked  dance 
at  Paris,  657 


Poiz,  the  town  of,  destroyed  by  the  English  under  Edwui 
the  Third,  73. 

St.  Pol,  the  couDt  de,  captures  by  the  English  at  Lique, 
and  sent  to  England,  321 ;  marries  the  la^y  Maude 
daughter  of  the  princess  of  Wales,  247 ;  leads  an  army 
into  Friesland.  ^ 

St.  Pol.  the  earl  o^  slain  at  the  battle  of  Crecy.  82. 

Sl  Pol,  the  town  of.  besieged  by  the  duke  of  Lancaster) 
191. 

Poromien,  the  lord  de.  beheaded  at  Bordeaux  for  treasoa. 
237. 

Pampadour,  the  lord  of,  captured  at  the  battle  of  Poitiers 
106. 

Fondaire,  the  town  o^  taken  by  the  earl  of  Derby.  66. 

Pons,  the  lord  de,  slain  at  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  1(6 ;  turns 
to  the  French  interest,  304. 

Pont-au-i)emer,  the  town  of,  in  Normandy,  taken  by  sir 
Bertrand  du  GuescUn,  226. 

Pont  du  St.  Esprit,  the  town  of,  taken  by  the  free  compa- 
nies, 136. 

Pontevedra,  the  town  of,  in  Galicia,  surrenders  to  the  army 
of  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  409. 

Ponthieu,  the  country  of,  conquered  by  the  forces  under  sii 
Hugh  de  ChatiUon,  179. 

Ponthieu,  the  earl  of^  captured  at  the  battle  of  Poitiers, 
105. 

Populace,  of  Enghind,  rebel  against  king  Richard  and  the 
nobility,  284;  enter  London  and  do  much  mischief 
285 ;  dispeTBed  by  the  kiog,  286. 

Forcien,  the  ear!  of,  ransomed,  179. 

Porkers  of  la  Respaille,  a  set  of  pUlagers  so  caUed,  commit 
several  depredations  in  Flanders,  343. 

Port  St  Marie,  taken  by  the  duke  of  Ai^jou.  197. 

Portboeuf,  Peter,  governor  of  Dinant,  taken  prisoner,  63. 

Portelet,  don  Juan  Ferdinando  de.  informs  Froissarl  of 
many  particulars  relative  to  the  affairs  of  Portugal. 
391. 

Poulat,  the  castle  of,  in  Gascony.  taken  by  the  EngUsh 
under  sir  Thomas  Trivet.  243. 

Poursuivant  d* Amour,  the  meanmg  of  the  title  explained, 
179.  mote. 

Pressigny,  sir  Reginald  de.  put  to  death.  96. 

Preux,  the  castle  of,  taken  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  147. 

Prie.  the  lord  of,  captured  at  the  baule  of  Auray,  151. 

Pruniaux,  John,  a  citizen  of  Ghent,  appointed  one  of  the 
commanders  of  the  Whitehoods  in  that  city,^;  de- 
stroys the  walls  of  Oudenarde,  260 ;  banished  from  Flan- 
ders. 261 ;  delivered  up  to  the  earl,  and  beheaded,  ib. 

PulpiroD,  the  castle  of,  taken  by  the  French  under  sir  Wat 
ter  de  Passac,  3%. 

Punach,  the  town  o^  token  by  the  eari  of  Dirby.  67. 

Q. 

acAERlI.,  between  the  houaei  of  Bialwnt  and  Gmldiei 

the  cauie  oC  explained,  454. 
Queeiu,  three,  besieged  in  the  town  of  Mehin-iur-Seine 

lao. 

Quimpeicoieaun,  the  town  of,  in  Brittany,  token  br  rii 

Bertrand  du  Guesclio.  216. 
animpetM,  the  town  of,  in  Brittany,  taken  by  lii  Bertrand 

du  Guesclin,  aib';  besieged  by  the  duke  of  Brittany.Sia 

R. 

Aaikudt,  Lewis,  a  captain  of  the  flee  eompanie.,  o. 
headed,  875. 

Ramsay,  Alexander,  takes  the  castle  of  Berwick,  232; 
captured  in  the  casUe  by  the  eari  of  Northuml>erland! 
233. 

Ka venal,  lord  Baouel  de,  captured  at  Mauconseil.  116. 

Realville,  the  town  of,  taken  by  storm  by  the  earl  of  Peri- 
«ord,183. 

ileeinald,  count  of  Gueldres,  his  extravagance,  454 ;  mar- 
ries the  daughter  of  Bertaldo  of  Mechlin,  455 ;  after- 
ward marries  Isabella,  daughter  of  Edward  the  Second 
of  England,  ib. 

Rennes,  the  town  of,  taken  by  the  eari  of  Montfort,  or  duke 
of  Brittany,  50 ;  surrenders  to  the  lord  Charles  of  Blois, 
66;  besieged  by  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  111 ;  taken  by 
sir  Bertrand  du  Guesclin,  216. 

Reole,  La,  tlie  town  of,  taken  by  the  eari  of  Derby,  71- 
surrenders  to  the  duke  of  Anjou,  221.  ' 

Ecyneval,  lord  Eaoul  de,  defeated  by  the  English  and  Na- 
varrois,  under  sir  Godfrey  de  Harcourt,  109. 

Rheims,  the  town  of,  besieged  by  Edward  the  Third,  126 

Ribadavia,  the  town  of,  taken  by  stonn  by  the  duke  o 
Lancaster,  421. 

Kibadeoj  count,  of  Spain,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Charles 
the  Fourth  of  France,  arrested  by  the  duke  ofBurgun- 
dy  while  regent,  653. 

Ribeaumont,  sir  Eustace  de,  captured  near  Calais,  94  ■  re 
ceives  a  chaplet  of  pearls  from  the  king  of  England 
in  reward  for  his  prowess,  94;  skin  at  the  batUe  ol 
Poitieis,  105. 

Ribemmost,  sir  Galahaut  do,  mortally  wounded  in  a  skir- 
mish with  the  English,  126. 

Richard,  son  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  declared  presumo- 
Uve  heu-  to  tlie  throne  of  England.  224;  crowned  king 
of  England,  224. 

Richard  the  Second,  placed  under  the  tuition  of  sir  Guis- 
caid  d'Angle,  224 ;  enters  into  an  alliance  with  tlie 

f ,!  /,""?i^  =  ■*"■''  ''°  """!'  ^  «>6  assistance 
.of  the  duke  of  Brittany.  258  :  quells  the  rebellion  o' 
thepopulacennder  Wat  Tyler,  &c.,  286;  raakesatoui 
throughseveral  parts  of  England  to  punish  the  insur. 
gents, 289;  marries  the  lady  Anne  of  Bohemia  MB- 
enteni  mto  a  truce  with  France,  396  ;  heads  an  krmv 
to  oppose  the  Scots  and  the  admiral  of  France  361  ■ 
destroys  the  abbey  of  Melrose,  and  several  phtM^' ' 
Scotland,  862,  et  seq.;  quarrels  with  liis  unclM  of  York 
•nd  Gloucesier,  428 ;  exoil^  the  diKoutmt  of  the  pe^ 


pie  of  Eofcland,  ib.;  retim  te  Waiea,  429 ;  cunstniined 
by  the  people  to  appoint  commi&Bionera  to  examine 
into  accounts  of  his  confidential  luioiBters,  440  ;  retires 
to  Bristol,  442 ;  takes  measures  to  cnunteract  the  pro- 
ooedinss  ol"  the  new  council,  which  had  been  appoint- 
•d  for  him  by  the  commissioners  of  accounts.  443 ; 
sends  the  duke  of  Ireland,  as  his  lieutenant,  with  a 
large  armr  toward  London,  444 ;  his  troops  defeated 
near  Oxford.  445 ;  returns  to  London  under  the  con- 
duct of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  446 ;  assembles 
a  parliament  to  receive  the  homage  of  his  subjects,  ib. ; 
enters  into  a  truce  with  the  king  of  France,  ^ ;  holds 
a  EraJid  tournament  at  London,  527 ;  endeavors  to 
make  a  peace  with  France.  530;  concludes  a  peace 
with  king  Charles,  561 ;  presents  the  djke  of  Lancas- 
CBster  with  the  duchy  of  Aquitaine,  564 ;  leads  an  ar- 
my into  Ireland,  564;  obtains  the  submission  of  tour 
Irish  kings,  569;  seeks  to  marry  the  lady  Isabella, 
daughter  of  the  king  of  France,  571;  recals  the  duke 
of  Lancaster  from  Aquitaine,  ib.;  has  an  interview 
with' the  king  of  France  at  Ardres,  585;  receives  the 
lady  Isabella  from  king  Charles  in  his  tent  at  Ardres, 
686 ;  marries  her  at  Calais,  586 ;  becomes  unpopular  in 
£ngland,  594 ;  orders  the  duke  of  Gloucester  tp  be  ar- 
reste'd,  597;  invests  the  earl  of  Rutland  with  the  con- 
stableship  of  England.  603 ;  proclaims  a  feast  to  be 
held  at  Eltham,  603 ;  banishes  the  earl-marshal  for  life, 
and  the  earl  of  Derby  for  six  years,  606 ;  seizes  the  rev- 
enues of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  on  the  death  of  the 
duke,  610;  breaks  off  a  marriage  which  was  in  con- 
templation between  the  earl  of  Derby  and  the  daugh- 
]  ter  of  the  duke  of  Berry,  611 ;  holds  a  tournament  at 
Windsor,  which  is  but  thinly  attended,  612 ;  banishes 
the  earl  of  Northumberland  and  his  son,  612 ;  the  peo- 
ple of  England  rise  in  rebellion  against  him,  and  in 
fiivorof  theeiirlof  Derby,  613;  retires  to  Flint  [Con- 
way] castle,  616 ;  surrenders  to  the  earl  of  Derby,  616; 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower  of  London,  617;  resigns  the 
crown  in  &vor  of  the  earl  of  Derby,  618 ;  his  death, 
633;  his  funeral,  ib. 

fUgault,  Giles,  de  Rouiiy,  presented  with  the  red  hat  in 
the  presence  of  king  John  at  Paris,  97. 

Siviere,  the  lord  de  la,  ta^es  the  castle  of  Aquigni,  147 ; 
imprisoned  by  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Berry  dui^ 
ing  the  regency,  554 ;  his  estates  confiscated,  ib. ;  de- 
livered from  prison.  573. 

Robert,  duke  of  Heidelberg,  elected  emperor  of  Germany, 
621 

Robert,  kinf;  of  Sicily,  endeavors  to  make  peace  between 
the  kings  of  Franca  and  England,  43. 

Robert,  the  Hermit,  ordered  by  a  vision  to  interfere  in 
bringing  about  a  peace  between  France  and  England. 
873;  attends  the  conferences  at  Leulinghen,  ib.;  sent 
to  England,  573. 

Robesart,  the  cannn  de,  defeats  the  Navarrois  near  Creil. 
118 ;  turns  to  the  English  interest,  179. 

Roche,  La,  sur-Yon,  the  castle  of.  taken  by  the  duka  of 
Cambridge.  186;  surrenders  to  the  French  under  tii 
Oliver  deClisson,  217. 

Roche,  La,  d'Errien,  the  town  of,  taken  by  sir  Thomas 
Daggeworth,88;  besieged  by  the  lord  Cbarlesof  Blois, 
ib. ;  surrenders  to  sur  Bertrand  du  Guesclin,  216. 

Rochechouart,  the  viscount  de,  captured  at  the  battle  of 
Poitiers,  105;  imprisoned  by  the  prince  of  Wales.  183 ; 
Uberated,  18^;  his  lands  invaded  bysw  John  Chandos, 
188. 

Rochelle,  the  towu  of,  blockaded  b^  the  Spaniards  and 
French  underEvan  of  Walei,  213;  turns  to  the  French 
interest,  ib. 

llochemilon,  the  castle  of,  taken  by  the  eari  of  Derby,  69. 

Roche-posay,  la,  the  town  of,  taken  by  the  French  under 
sir  John  de  Bueil,  183. 

Uoctretaitlade.  Johnde,  a  fanatical  cordelier  fnar,  prophe- 
cies, 129 ;  delivers  an  apologue  t6  the  cardinals  respect- 
ing the  papacy,  390. 

Romorantin,  the  town  of,  taken  by  the  pnnce  of  Wales. 
101. 

RoQuemadour,  the  town  of,  taken  by  sir  John  Chandoe, 
184. 

Roiebecque,  the  battle  of,  between  the  king  of  France  and 
the  men  of  Ghent,  321. 

Rosem,  the  lord  de,  captured  by  the  duke  of  Anjou,  229. 

Rouev,  the  town  of,  in  Picardy,  taken  by  Robin  Scott. 
IM;  retaken  by  Uie  archbishop  of  Rheiras,  123. 

Rouelles,  the  town  of,  in  Galicia,  surrenders  to  the  duke 
of  Lancaster,  405. 

Rouen,  the  inhabitants  of,  rebel  against  Charles  the  Sixth, 
293. 

Rouelleboise-sur-Seine,  the  castle  of.  taken  by  Wanstre 
Ostrate,  127 ;  delivered  up  to  air  Bertrand  du  Guesclin, 
159. 

Routes,  a  band  of  armed  men  so  called,  make  war  on  Ai^ 
ragon,  416 ;  defeated  by  Raymond  de  Bachez,  417. 

Roye,  the  lord  of,  defeats  and  captures  the  lord  of  Gome- 
gines,  127. 

Roye,  sir  Reginald  de.  with  two  other  knights,  holds  a 
tournament  near  Calais  against  all  comers,  609. 

Rue,  James  de  la,  executed  at  Paris  for  treason,  22S. 


Baucfi,  the  lord  de,  with  two  other  knights,  hold  a  tour 

nament  near  Calais  against  all  comers,  509.  , 

Boinles  tlie  town  of,  aurrendeis  to  the  French  forces,  212. 
Saintoiige.  the  lord  de.  captured  at  the  battle  of  Poitiers. 

Baintr6,  lord  John  de,  captured  at  the  battle  of  Foitien, 

BoHibary.  the  earl  of,  taken  prisoner  by  thp  garrison  of 
Lilto.  SB ;  exchanged  for  the  earl  of  Moray,  66 ;  heads 
MMnedition  into  Brittany,  216 ;  sent  on  an  embaMy 
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to  FVance.  293 ;  unites  with  the  earl  of  Huntingdon  in 
bis  plan  to  murder  king  Henry.  305 ;  beheaded,  806. 

Salisbury,  the  countess  of,  defends  Wark  Castle  against 
the  Scots.  64 ;  resists  with  great  spirit  the  dishouorable 
overtures  of  king  Edward,  55. 

Salisbury,  sir  John,  beheaded  at  Oxford,  446. 

Salle,  sir  Robert,  governor  of  Norwich,  killed  by  the  in- 
surgents in  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Second,  287. 

Salvatierra,  the  town  of,  surrenders  to  the  army  of  don 
Pedro  and  the  prince  of  Wales.  163. 

St.  Salvin,  the  abbey  of.  besieged  by  the  French,  191. 

Sancerre,  the  lord  Lewis  de,  appointed  marshal  of  France. 
186;  defeats  the  earl  of  Pembroke  at  Puirenoo,  189 ; 
visits  the  count  de  Foiz  at  Orthes,  491 ;  made  consta- 
ble. 600. 

Santarem,  the  town  of.  rebels  against  the  king  of  Castillo, 
376 ;  returns  to  obedience,  379 ;  burnt  by  the  kmg  of 
Portugal,  435. 

Sauveterre,  the  town  of,  taken  by  the  duke  of  Anjuu,  280. 

St  Saliveur  te  Vicomte,  the  castle  of,  taken  by  the  French, 
222. 

Saxony,  the  duke  of,  sent  by  the  emperor  of  Germany  into 
England  to  see  the  country  previous  to  the  marriage 
of  the  lady  Anne,  of  Bohemia,  to  Richard  the  Second. 
264. 

Scarcity,  a  great  one  in  France,  97. 

Schism,  occasioned  in  the  church  by  the  election  of  two 
popes,  249. 

Scots,  the,  invade  England  under  Robert  Bruce,  16 ;  their 
character  and  manners,  ib. ;  retake  many  of  their  for- 
tresses, and  penetrate  as  far  as  Durham  into  England, 
44;  retake  Edinburgh,  45;  take  Stirling  Caftle;  63; 
enter  into  a  truce  with  the  king  of  England,  ib. ;  in- 
vade England  under  kint;  David,  ib. ;  take  the  town 
of  Durham,  54 ;  besiege  Wark  Castle,  ib. ;  defeated 
by  the  English  at  the  battle  of  Nevil's  Cross,  85 ;  refuse 
to  abide  by  the  truce  which  had  been  agreed  upon  at 
Belinge,  339 ;  enter  England  contrary  to  the  ordera  of 
king  Robert,  ib.;  invade  England  with  the  assistance 
of  sir  John  de  Vienne,  350;  treat  liie  admiral  with 
much  harshness,  353 ;  invade  England  under  the  young 
earl  of  Douglas,  481 ;  defeat  the  English  at  the  battle 
of  Otterbourne.  481. 

Scott.  Robin,  takes  the  town  of  Roucy,  in  Picardy,  118. 

Seaule,  the  town  of,  taken  by  the  French  under  sir  Wil- 
liam de  la  Tremouille,  461. 

Seclin,  the  town  of.  burnt  by  the  earl  of  Hainault.  44. 

Segar,  John,  governor  of  Nogent,  murdered  at  Troyes, 
123. 

Senerach,  the  lord  de,  captured  at  the  battle  of  Poitien. 
125. 

Sequainville.  sir  Peter  de,  beheaded  at  Rouen,  14S. 

St.  Severe,  in  Saintonge,  taken  by  the  duke  of  Berry,  211. 

Sluys.  the  town  of,  taken  by  the  men  of  Ghent,  905 ; 
exchanged  for  the  country  of  Bethuoe.  348. 

Soubiss,  the  castle  of,  Uken  by  the  French  under  Evan  of 
W  ules,  212. 

Southampton,  the  town  oC  pillaged  by  the  French,  34. 

Sow.  the  use  of  the  military  machine  so  called,  229. 

Spaniards,  the,  defeated  at  sea  by  Edward  the  Third.  96. 

Spencet,  sir  Hugh,  the  elder,  besieged  with  Edward  tbe 
Second  in  Bristol,  18 ;  takeo  and  beheaded,  ib. 

Spencer,  sir  Hugh,  the  younger,  directs  the  government  of 
Edward  the  Second,  16 ;  causes  the  earl  of  Lancaster 
to  be  beheaded,  ib. ;  frustrates  the  endeavors  of  queen 
Isabella  to  obtain  assistance  in  France,  16 ;  besieged 
with  the  king  in  Bristol  by  the  queen's  forces,  18;  ig- 
oominiously  beheaded  at  Hereford,  ib. 

Spencer,  the  lord  de,  his  death,  225. 

Stafiford,  lord,  captured  before  Vannes,  63 ;  exchanged  for 
the  lord  of  Clisson,  64 ;  created  on  earl,  95. 

Stafford,  lord  Ralph,  killed  by  sir  John  Holland.  85L 

Standwich,  John,  puts  Wat  Tyler  to  death  in  Smithfield, 
287. 

Star,  the  order  of  the,  revived  by  king  John  of  France,  97. 

Sturling  Castle,  taken  by  the  Scots,  S3. 

Straw.  Jack,  heads  the  populace  of  England  in  the  rebel- 
lion agamst  king  Richard  and  the  nobility,  285;  tal-en 
and  beheaded,  287. 

Stuart.  Robert,  succeeds  to  the  crown  of  Scotland  on  the 
death  of  David  the  Second.  216;  enters  into  an  alli- 
ance with  the  king  of  France.  333;  make*  prepara- 
tions to  invade  England,  ib. ;  sends  to  excuse  himself 
to  the  king  of  England  for  some  inroads  which  the 
Scots,  contrary  to  his  orders,  hod  made  into  England, 
339;  assembles  a  large  army  to  invade  England,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  admiral  of  France,  350. 

Sudbury,  Simon  de.  archbtfhop  of  Canterbury  and  chan- 
cellor of  England,  murdered  in  the  Tower  of  London 
by  Wat  Tyler,  287. 

Suffolk,  the  eari  of,  captured  by  the  governor  of  Lille,  39. 

Surgeres,  the  town  of,  taken  by  the  earl  of  Derby,  84', 
iurrenden  to  sir  Bertrand  du  Guesclin,  213. 


Taillkbouro,  the  town  of.  taken  by  the  English  under 
the  eari  of  Derby,  84:  furrenden  to  the  French,  212; 
besieged  by  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  344. 

Tallies,  the  nature  of  the  tax  so  called,  explained,  170, 
note. 

Talbot,  lord,  Siei  at  Ruelles  in  Spam.  450. 

Tankerville,  the  earl  of,  taken  prisoner  by  the  English  un- 
der Edward  Ihe  Third,  78;  captured  at  the  battle  of 
Poitiers,  18«. 

'ftrbe,  sir  Aimery  de,tilled  In  a  naval  engagement  betora 
la  Rochelle.  309.  .      .        mu 

Taaegnon,  the  castle  of,  in  Gascony,  taken  by  nr  Thomas 
Trivet,  243. 

Tax  on  income,  established  in  France.  99. 

Tello,  don.  brother  of  Henry,  king  of  Castillo,  defeats  a 
body  of  English  troops  under  sir  William  Felton,  IBi 
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Terrierea,  the  town  of.  takes  by  sir  John  Chandos,  IBL 

Tertre,  Peter  du.  executed  at  Paris  for  treason,  225. 

Tete-noir.  Geoffiy.  obtains  possession  of  tbe  castle  of  Ven 
tadour,  in  Auvcrgne,  248;  mortally  wounded,  49U. 
makes  his  will,  490;  his  death,  ib. 

Thilliers,  tbe  eastle  of,  taken  by  king  John  of  France,  100 

Thin  PEveque,  the  town  of.  besieged  by  tbe  duke  of  Nor 
mandy,  41. 

Thouara,  the  town  of.  taken  by  sir  Bertmod  du  Guesclin, 
213. 

Thurie,  the  town  and  castle  oC  taken  by  le  Bastotde  Mau- 
leon,  374. 

Tibald,  doctor  Simon,  bishop  of  London,  preaches  the 
justice  of  the  war  against  France.  181,  and  Tiote. 

Tilt,  at  Enten^a,  between  sir  John  Holland  and  sir  Regi 
nald  de  Roye,  424. 

Tonnerre,  the  town  of.  taken  by  Edward  the  Third,  128. 

T'Snniens.  the  town  of,  taken  by  the  duke  of  Normandy, 
74 ;  surrenders  to  the  duke  of  Aigou.  197. 

Tour,  the  lord  de  la.  slain  at  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  lOS. 

Touraine,  the  duke  of,  brother  of  Charles  the  Sixth  of 
France,  buys  the  reversion  of  the  county  of  Blois,  514 ; 
created  duke  of  Orleans,  548. 

Tuuniament.  held  at  Mens,  48 ;  given  by  king  Edward  the 
Third  at  London,  out  of  affection  for  the  countess  of 
Salisbury,  60 ;  held  at  Vannes  before  the  dnke  of  Brit- 
tany and  the  eari  of  Buckingham.  274;  atCambray, 
in  honor  of  the  marriage  of  the  children  of  Burgundy 
wita  those  of  Hainautt,  342;  atParis,  mhonor  of  queen 
babella's  public  entrance,  49G ;  at  Inglevere,  near  Ca- 
lais, by  three  French  knights  against  all  comers.  5f9; 
held  at  London,  by  order  of  Richard  the  Second,  o27 ; 
at  Windsor,  which  is  badly  attended,  581 ;  held  at  Ox- 
ford by  the  earl  of  Huntingdon.  &c.,  622. 

Toumay,  the  town  of.  besieged  by  Edward  the  Third,  43. 

Treaty  of  alliance,  entered  into  at  Vilvorde,  between  the 
countries  of  Flanders,  Brabant,  and  Hainault,  43. 

Treaty  of  peace,  copy  of  the.  between  the  duke  of  Bur 
*   gundy  and  the  men  of  Ghent,  352. 

TrelaMmy,  sir  Matthew,  severely  wounded  at  Rochepe 
rion,  ^ ;  taken  prisoner,  59 ;  rescued  from  death,  lb. 

Trdmouille,  sir  William  de  la.  appointed  to  command  a 
body  of  men  to  assist  the  duchess  of  Brabant  against 
the  duke  of  Gueldres.  4G0. 

Tzessiliao,  sir  Robert,  beheaded  by  order  of  the  duke  ol 
Gloucester  and  bis  party,  444. 

Trivet,  sir  Thomas,  sent  to  the  assistance  of  the  king  of 
Navarre.  243;  takes  several  for^s  in  Gascony,  243,  e( 
acq.;  marches  into  Castille,  244 ;  returns  to  England, 
246;  defeats  the  French  near  Arras,  264;  committed 
to  the  Tower  of  London,  335 ;  killed  by  a  fall  fi-om  hu 
horse.  441. 

Truce,  between  the  English  and  the  Scots,  24 ;  between 
the  French  and  English,  48 ;  between  the  English  and 
the  Scots,  63 ;  between  the  lord  Charles  of  Blois  and 
tbe  countess  of  Montfort.  60  ;  for  three  years,  between 
the  French  and  English.  64 ;  between  France  and  Eng- 
land. 91 ;  prolonged  by  order  of  pope  IniiucenL,  98; 
between  France  and  England,  110;  between  the  Eng- 
lish and  Scots,  198;  between  the  French  and  English, 
259;  between  the  English  and  Scots,  288;  between  the 
French  and  English  with  all  their  allies,  336 ;  betwecu 
the  kings  of  Castille  and  Portugal,  880 ;  between  tbe 
French  and  English,  493.  656,  560. 

Tyler,  Wat,  heads  the  populace  of  England  in  their  ro 
hellion  against  king  Richard  tbe  Second  and  the  no 
bihty,  284 ;  killed  in  Smithfield,  287. 

u. 

0RBAM  THC  FirxH,  popo.  elected  at  Avignon.  138; 
preaches  a  croisade  against  the  Saracens,  ib..  excom- 
municates don  Pedro,  king  of  Castille,  154 ;  his  death. 
202. 

Urban  the  Sixth,  elected  at  Rome,  236;  sends  a  bull  to 
England  for  the  destruction  of  the  Clementists,  328 
besieged  in  Perugia,  390 ;  escapes  to  Rome,  ib.;  dies  at 
Rome,  605. 

Utrecht,  the  town  of.  taken  by  the  earl  of  Hainault.  73. 

Uzes,  the  castle  of,  in  Auvergne,  taken  by  John  Devereux, 
205;  surrenders  to  sir  Bertrand  du  Guesclin.  ib 

V. 

St.  Valert,  the  castle  of,  taken  by  the  king  of  Navarre. 

116;  taken  by  the  earl  de  St.  Pol.  118.  taken  by  sir 

Hugh  de  Chatillon,  179. 
Valois,  the  lady  Joan  de,  concludes  a  truce  between  tb 

kings  of  France  and  England,  48. 
Vannes,  the  town  of,  surrenders  to 'the  earl  of  Montfort  as 

duke  of  Brittany,  50 ;  taken  by.  storm  by  the  lord 

Charies  of  Blois,  58 ;  retaken  by  lord  Robert  d'Artois, 

62;  taken  by  sir  Oliver  de  Clisson,  63 ;  besieged  by  the 

English,  ib.;  taken  by  sir  Bertrand  du  Guesclin,  217. 
Vaiennes,  John  de,  resigns  all  his  preferments  in  the 

church,  663. 
Vauclingen,  the  town  of,  taken  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 

225. 
Vaudemont,  eari  of,  captored  at  the  battle  of  Poitiers.  106. 
Vau^Art  de  la  Croix,  sir.  defeated  in  a  skirmish  at  Pont  k 

-^T^in,  45 ;  put  to  death  at  Lille,  46. 
VauU,  sir  Henry  de,  taken  prisoner  at  Commercy,  128. 
Ventadour,  the  castle  of.  in  Auvergne,  betrayed  to  Geof 

frey  Tete-noire,  248 ;  besieged  by  the  duke  of  Berry 

460;  taken  by  his  forces,  606. 
Vercbin,  sir  Gerard  de,  mortally  wounded  in  a  lourna- 

ment  at  Mons,  48. 
Vemeuil,  the  town  of,  taken  by  theduke  of  Lancaster.  100 
Verteuil,  the  town  of,  taken  by  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  360 
Vienne,  sir  John  ie,  governor  of  Calais,  sent  prisoner  u 

England.  91 
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Viaone,  in  John  de,  admiral  of  France,  headc  An  expe 
dition  to  Scotland  to  invade  Bngland,  342:  bndiy 
treated  by  the  Scots,  345;  invades  England,  accom- 
panied by  a  Soottisb  army.  351 ;  returns  to  France. 
354:  sent  on  an  embassy  mto  Costille,  ^;  icilled  at 
the  battle  iif  Micopoli,  686 

Vieone,  the  dauphin  of,  invested  with  the  duchy  of  Nor- 
mandy, 99. 

Vietut,  don  Alphonio,  high  admiral  of  Portugal,  sent  to 
£nifland  to  convey  thedube  of  Lancaster  and  hiB  army 
to  Portugal,  399. 

Vigo,  the  town  of,  in  Galicia,  surrendexa  to  the  army  of 
the  duke  of  Lancaster.  409. 

Villaines,  le  begue  de.  one  of  the  ministers  of  Charles  the 
ISixth.  arrested  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy  during  his 
regency,  653 ;  liberated,  554. 

Vi'lcclope,  the  town  of.  in  Gulicia,  taken  by  the  dukpof 
Lancaster.  406. 

VlltefiBnche,  the  town  of,  taken  by  the  earl  of  Derby.  71 ; 
taken  bytlorm  by  the  duke  of  Normandy,  78 :  taken 
by  air  John  Chandos,  1S5. 

^{KOiLt-  sir  fiemabo  de,  put  t'-  death  by  bis  nfipJiew,  343. 


INDSX. 


Vucoiiti.  lir  Galeos  de,  puts  sir  Bcmaho,  hit  uoek},  f> 
death,  343;  enters  into  an  alliance  with  the  sultan 
Bajazet,  339. 

w. 

Wake,  sir  Thomas,  defeated  by  Um  Gasooj)  loido,  ITS. 
Walworth,  sir  WilliaiH.  lord  mayor  of  London,  assisti  to 

secure  Wat  Tyler  in  Bmithfietd,  S87 
Work  castle,  beloniiing  to  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  beiiesed 

by  the  Scots.  54. 
Wars,  the,  between  France  and  England,  how  caused,  16. 
Warwick,  the  earl  of,  joins  thedukeof  Gloucester  in  his 

attempts  to  excite  disturbances  in  England,  594 ;  sent 

to  the  Tower.  601 ;  banished  to  the  Isle  of  Wight.  SOfi ; 

recalled  by  the  earl  of  Derby.  617. 
Weney,  lord  Robert  de,  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 

Nevirs  Cross,  86. 
Whitehoods.  the  custom  of  wearing  them  revived  at 

Ghent.  258. 
Whitehoods,  the,  boe  "Ghent,  iibhop" 
Wiiiocsiau*  *'eSi*r'-.ew     or  of  Germanr.  his  olecUou. 


SSB;  sends  bis  suter,  Anna  of  Bohomia,  to  England. If 

bemanied  to  Bichard  the  Second,  296;  dies  at  Lb3- 

embourg.  336. 
Wisant.  James  and  Peter,  their  patriotic  condaetdudug 

the  siege  of  Calais,  91. 
Wykeham,  sir  William,  appointed  bishop  of  Woioeoef 

and  chancellor  of  England.  177 


ITqrk.  the  archbishop  of.  dismissed  from  hii  office  ol 

treasurer  by  the  cummissioners  of  accounts,  4^. 
York,  the  duke  of.  his  creation,  414 ;  confederates  with  tbs 

duke  of  Gloucester  and  others  against  king  Richan) 

and  his  council,  439. 
Vpres,  the  town  of,  enters  into  an  alliance  with  liio  men 

of  Ghent,  256;  turns  to  the  earl  of  Flanders.  STB :  suT' 

renders  to  the  king  of  France,  818 ;  besieged  by  *uie 

Bishop  of  Norwich,  836. 
Vner.  the  town  of.  m  LimogOB.  taken  bj^  sir  BntiaoH  -l* 

Gupsclin.  iOO. 


